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THE   WAYS    OF    TWO    WOMEN. 


A  Sketch  from  Life  of  Stormy  Passions  on  the  Frontier. 


An  afternoon  when  all  the  forces,  all  the  energies  of  the 
world  seemed  concentrated  in  heat.  Far,  a  boundary  of 
stony  hills,  in  whose  cup  the  town  lay  ;  bare,  but  for  an  oc- 
casional straggling  juniper,  and  a  scattering  growth  of  soap- 
weed.  Farther,  low,  vaguely  outlined  mountain  ranges. 
Near,  an  aggregation  of  forbidding  adobe  houses,  for  the 
most  part  unstuccoed,  thriftless,  and  uninviting  of  aspect ; 
interspersed  with  these,  irregular  stone  walls,  heaps  of  de- 
composed granite,  masses  of  newly  moulded  adobes,  baking 
in  the  sun — all  the  debris  of  a  frontier  small  town  and  min- 
ing camp. 

Miss  Redfield  paused  at  the  hideous  arched  gateway  in  the 
brick  wall.  Her  gaze  strayed  to  the  hill  above — to  the  un- 
finished brick  school-house,  with  doors  and  windows  boarded 
up  ;  to  the  crumbling,  cylindrical  outlines  of  an  abandoned 
smelter  near  by  ;  then  down  again  to  the  cheerful  green  of 
the  cottonwoods  clustered  about  the  streets  ;  to  great,  lum- 
bering, canvas-covered  wagons,  lurching  along,  drawn  by 
many  yokes  of  patient,  footsore  oxen.  The  shrill,  vibrating 
rattle  of  a  locust  cut  discordantly  through  the  air ;  now  and 
then,  when  the  wind  set  from  down  the  valley,  it  bore  in  in- 
termittent rushes  the  thunder  of  the  stamp-mills. 

"A  deadly  dull  day!  I  am  like  to  go  mad  for  human 
companionship.  Indeed,  I  must  be  sadly  bored  to  come 
here  for  diversion,"  Miss  Redfield  thought,  tapping  at  the 
door  of  the  low-eaved  house. 

Josephine,  sitting  on  a  hassock,  in  a  seductive  abandon  of 
pose,  rose  with  but  an  indifferent  grace  to  admit  her  guest. 
George  Sedgely,  glancing  at  the  new-comer  with  some  curi- 
osity, noted  the  reluctance  of  her  reception,  and  at  once  ap- 
prehended an  antagonism  between  the  two  girls.  Josephine 
he  had  known  from  childhood  ;  not  a  phase  of  her  irrespon- 
sible nature  but  was  familiar  to  him.  He  made  swift  com- 
paiisuu  uf  ihts  two  as  Miss  Redfield  sank  wearily,  almost 
breathlessly,  into  a  great  rocker,  wherein  her  small  form  was 
almost  lost.  He  found^  in  her  some  vague,  indefinable  at- 
traction, despite  her  wan  face,  her  feeble  movements,  and 
her  manner — at  once  curt  and  languid.  Recognizing  in  her 
signs  of  the  intellectual  sympathies  that  training,  tact,  and 
experience  develop,  he  entered  with  the  keenest  enjoyment 
into  son.el^-v^g  very  like  a  contest  of  wits.  Eimuyc'e  as  she 
was,  Misv^  .dfield  was  nothing  lo^h  to  accept  the  challenge. 
Through  the  running  fire  of  their  ccnversation,  thrust,  and 
parry,  and  counter -thrust  of  occasional  graver  speech,  of 
mots  replete  with  fine,  pure  humor,  Mr.  Sedgely  remarked 
Miss  Redfield's  frequent  efforts  to  enlist  Josephine's  interest 
and  participation — efforts  attended  with  signal  fai"Jure. 

"  She  is  discomposed  before  Miss  Redfield's  sifjfirfter  men- 
tality," thought  the  man  ;  "  we  have  drifted  into  water  too 
deep  for  her  floundering  faculties." 

But  Miss  Redfield,  with  a  readier  understanding,  divined 
a  truer  reason  for  taciturnity.  "  I  am  de  trop.  This  man  is 
her  lover,  and  she  resents  the  interference  of  my  presence." 
She  smiled,  amused  at  the  situation ;  for  Miss  Redfield, 
viewing  him  with  the  languid  eyes  of  an  invalid,  and  the  im- 
partiality of  a  stranger,  found  it  slightly  absurd  that  George 
Sedgely,  rugged  of  face  and  massive  of  form,  should  find 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  this  young  brown  girl,  beautiful  with  all 
the  free  grace  of  a  wild  creature.  "  She  would  make  a  su- 
perb Pocahontas  in  tableatix  vivants.  But  that  she  should 
fancy  this  gentle  giant !  I  would  have  thought  some  strip- 
ling of  her  own  age,  full  of  verve,  full  of  frolic,  more  to  her 
taste." 

Miss  Redfield's  tact  was  irreproachable;  she  chatted  easily 
a  brief  space  before  rising  to  go. 

"  But  you  have  not  rested  sufficiently,"  cried  George 
Sedgely.  "  You  should  not  go  so  soon.  Josephine,  why 
don't  you  ask  the  lady  to  stay?" 

Josephine,  thus  childishly  addressed,  bridled  in  an  effort  at 
loftiness,  that  set  the  dimples  chasing  one  another  in  her 
smooth,  dark  cheeks  ;  but  of  insistance  to  tarry,  she  spoke 
no  word. 

Miss  Redfield  smiled  indulgently.  "  Indeed  I  must  go. 
The  air  is  growing  chill ;  changes  of  temperature  here  are 
so  sudden  and  so  extreme,  I  find.  No, no!"  as  Mr.  Sedgely 
was  evidently  preparing  to  accompany  her, "  I  will  not  trouble 
you." 

"  But  you  are  weak— ill !  Do  you  think  I  will  deny  you 
my  support,  when  you  have  given  me  the  pleasantest  hour  I 
have  known  since  leaving  civilization,  ten  years  ago?" 

Then  Miss  Redfield  acquiesced  gravely.  Josephine's  soft, 
dimpled  face  had  taken  on  a  look  of  sullen,  jealous  hate. 
She  stood  watching  the  two,  as  they  went  down  the  rocky, 
wind-swept  street,  where  the  last  silk  of  the  cottonwoods  still 
drifted  like  smoky  snow.  She  lifted  her  shapely  brown  arms 
passionately.  "  Oh,  I  hate  you  !  "  she  said,  bitterly.  "  D—  n 
you  !     I  hate  you  ! " 

******** 
Miss  Redfield  tarried  in  the  remote  mining  camp.  A 
great  calm  entered  into  her  soul,  and  possessed  her  spirit. 
The  country  was  bewitching  her  ;  the  nameless  charm  of 
the  frontier  was  upon  her.  The  anomalous  combination  of 
uncertainty  and  monotony  was  there. 

"  I  like  this  section  always  better,"  she  wrote  to  her  kin- 
dred ;  "  I  like  it  objectively  and  subjectively.     Much  as  I 


value  tranquillity  of  life,  I  like  it  paradoxically  united,  as  here, 
with  the  elements  of  a  feverish  excitement.  All  the  restless 
expectation  of  a  mining  epoch  marks  the  hour.  Fortunes 
are  made  and  lost  in  a  day — but  oftener  made  than  lost. 
Men  arise  at  morn,  shabby,  wistful,  impecunious  ;  at  night 
they  lie  down  in  the  serenity  of  opulence,  favorites  of  for- 
tune by  the  prosperous  issue  of  a  prospector's  '  strike,'  or  an 
opportune  sale  to  arid  capital." 

Her  artistic  appreciation  dwelt  with  delight  on  the  features 
of  tlie  soil ;  she  loved  to  watch  how 

"  Day  by  day  the  near  hills  whitened  neath  their  dusty  leather  cloaks, 
Week  by  week  the  far  hills  darkened  from  their  fringing  line  of  oaks. " 

Sometimes  storm-clouds  hung  heavy  over  the  crest  of 
Pinos  Altos,  and  lances  of  lightning  made  vivid  play  about 
the  gigantic,  solitary  figure  of  "  The  Kneeling  Nun  "  at  Santa 
Rita.  Sometimes  floods  rushed  madly  through  the  rocky, 
narrow  streets,  and  hail  rattled  sharp  and  fast  on  the  roof  of 
the  long  gallery  where  Miss  Redfield  loved  to  sit,  looking 
northward  away  at  the  stony,  sterile  hill  where  clung  "  Chi- 
huahua " — the  low,  burrow-like  hovels  of  the  Mexican  quar- 
ter. These  were  the  outward  visible  signs  of  the  times  ;  a 
subtile  significance,  an  esoteric  eloquence,  lay  beneath. 

For  some  reason  never  formulated,  and  not  quite  clear  to 
either,  perhaps,  Josephine  was  left  in  ignorance  of  the  inti- 
macy that  had  grown  up  between  Miss  Redfield  and  George 
Sedgley.  There  was  no  concealment,  only  a  tacit  want  of 
allusion.  Early  in  her  acquaintance  with  the  parties,  Miss 
Redfield  saw,  intensified,  the  unfitness  of  the  relations  she 
had  conjectured  to  exist  between  them  ;  the  same  discerning 
taste  that  showed  her  this,  taught  her  to  ignore,  in  resistance 
to  Josephine's  inquisitiveness,  all  mention  of  the  man  whose 
interest  was  usurped  by  herself.  Miss  Redfield  was  a  woman 
who  could  never  make  the  mistake  of  undervaluing  her 
rival ;  on  the  contrary,  so  keenly  was  she  alive  to  man's  sus- 
ceptibility to  merely  physical  recommendations,  that  she  was 
disposed  to  overrate  the  sensuous  charms  Josephine  pos- 
sessed, unsupplied  by  good  mental  or  spiritual  qualifications, 
and  to  distrust  the  potve"  of  her  own  strong,  womanly  per- 
sonality. Her  fastidious'  taste  was  -erpetually  shocked  by 
the  light  tone  in  which  Josephine  .vas  canvassed  by  the 
young  men  of  the  place. 

"Does  Josie  swear  in  your  presence?"  one  asked  her. 
"  No  ?  What  a  salutary,  subduing  influence  you  must  ex- 
ercise.    She  shows  us  less  respect." 

"  Your  jest  is  unworthy  its  subject,"  returned  Miss  Red- 
field,  with  grave  disapproval. 

"Jest?  Not  the  least  bit  in  the  world,  I  assure  you.  Why, 
good  heavens  !  times  enough  I've  seen  her  mounted  on  a 
bare-backed  bronco,  hounding  a  careless  herder  with  choicest 
oaths.  Oh,  you  don't  know  her.  Did  you  never  hear  how 
she  horsewhipped  her  cousin's  Chinaman  for  spoiling  her 
flounces  ? " 

.  "  You  speak  thus  of  Josephine,  yet  you  are  a  guest  of  the 
houss."  iMiss  Redfield  said,  with  slow  scorn. 

"  Wei',  yes  !  A  fellow  likes  to  have  soft  arms  cling  about 
his  neck,  and  naturally  one  goes  where  such  things  are  likely 
to  happen.  Josephine  is  very  impartial  with  her  favors,  and 
if  kisses  are  easy,  one  likes  to  be  in  the  swim.  All  the  same, 
I  am  free  to  confess  one  does  not  entertain  all  respect  for 
that  style  of  girl,"  he  added,  under  compulsion  of  the  steady, 
contemptuous  eyes  watching  him. 

"Josephine  is  far  too  pretty  for  you  to  give  her  such  a 
reputation,"  said  Miss  Redfield,  and  fell  to  talking  of  some 
ferns  she  was  rearing. 

******** 

One  morning  Josephine,  entering  without  warning,  as  was 
her  wont,  found  Miss  Redfield  bending  with  vigilant  solici- 
tude over  a  plant  of  cape  jessamine.  The  girl's  complacent 
smile  fled  ;  her  babyish  brows  bent  to  a  frown. 

"I  never  saw  that  before.     Where  did  you  get  it  ?" 

"It  was  sent  to  me  from  New  Orleans." 

"  Mr.  Sedgely  came  from  New  Orleans" — suggestively. 

A  pause.  Miss  Redfield  daintily  clipped  the  faded  leaves 
away. 

"  I  suppose  you  don't  know  that  is  Mr.  Sedgley's  favorite 
flower  ?  " 

Miss  Redfield's  mettle  aroused  at  the  challenging  imperti- 
nence of  the  suspicious  tone. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact.  I 
have  heard  him  speak  of  the  preference  repeatedly."  She 
looked  with  calm  haughtiness  at  her  interrogator. 

Josephine,  abashed  at  the  abortive  result  of  her  hints, 
took  her  departure.  Never  in  her  life  had  she  suffered  a 
tithe  of  the  restraint  imposed  by  Miss  Redfield's  presence. 
This  consciousness  infuriated  her,  even  while  she  yielded  in- 
voluntary deference.  It  was  all  the  force  of  individuality. 
Personally,  the  odds  were  on  Josephine's  side.  Her  lovely, 
vacant  face,  perfect  in  outline,  faultless  in  texture  and  color- 
ing ;  her  youthful  voluptuousness  of  form,  enhanced  by  the 
deliberate  license  of  pose  she  practiced,  her  frivolous,  gay 
chatter,  contrasted  strongly  with  Miss  Redfield's  spare  form 
and  chaste  cameo  face,  with  her  severe  manner  and 
sad,  sarcastic  speech.  But  Miss  Redfield's  perfect  breeding, 
and  forbearance  from  exercising  upon  Josephine  her  satirical 
power,  held  the  girl  in  check.  She  was  compelled  to  respect 
the  generosity  she  could  not  comprehend. 

Still  Miss  Redfield  was  destined  to  experience  in  one  day 
two  shocks  at  the  hands  of  Josephine.  Shortly  after  the 
flower  episode,  coming  to  the  window  where  her  plants  were 
placed  to  receive  a  tempered   heat,  she  found  one  of  the 


black,  glazed  Mexican  pots  overturned  upon  the  gallery 
floor,  and  was  grieved  to  discover  her  cape  jessamine  in  the 
pitiless  sunlight,  the  exquisite  foliage  reeking  out  its  wasted 
life.  Her  first  thought  was  that  John  Chancee's  chained 
wild-cat  had  broken  loose,  and,  springing  in  at  the  window, 
had  done  the  mischief.  But  the  plant  had  been  torn  from 
its  roots  ;  already  it  was  shriveled  past  resurrection  ;  the  in- 
jury was  too  wanton  to  have  been  done  but  by  a  human 
hand.  Miss  Redfield,  still  weak  and  unnerved,  sat  down  in 
the  merciless  glare,  and  wept  bitterly.  In  that  mineral  re- 
gion, flowers  were  rare  and  priceless  ;  this  had  been  doubly 
dear.  "You  will  nurse  it,  and  whiles  give  me  boutonnie'res? 
George  Sedgely  had  said  ;  "  I  had  it  sent  to  you  from  my 
old  home — from  the  garden  where  I  played  when  a  boy." 

The  recollection  comforted  her.  She  dried  her  tears,  and 
was  rising  with  her  consolation,  when  onJ  the  steps  of  the 
porch  she  saw  a  knot  of  the  scarlet  ribbon  Josephine  was 
wont  to  wear.  Hitherto  she  had  not  suspected  who  was  the 
evil  doer,  beyond  fancying  some  mischievous  muchacho  from 
the  street  might  have  clambered  in.  Now,  a  hot,  mad  rage 
sprung  up  in  her  heart,  spite  of  her  habitual  discipline. 

"  Oh,  shameful  !  shameful  !  how  mean  and  full  of  spite. 
How  he  would  revile  her  !  how  he  would  have  her  punished  ! 
— No  ! "  A  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  overcame  her  at  the 
thought  of  George  Sedgely's  unfailing  tender  courtesy  to- 
ward all  womankind. 

"As  waves  in  stillest  waters,  as  stars  in  noonday  skies, 
All  that  wakes  to  noblest  action,  in  his  noon  of  calmness  lies." 
Her  anger  died  down  like  the  flame  of  an  unfed  lamp  ;  a 
feeling  of  absolute   tenderness,  of  pitiful  sympathy  for  Jo- 
sephine filled  her  heart  instead.     "  She  loves  him." 

She  went  away  to  find  a  delicate  feminine  frippery — a  jabot 
of  lace  and  painted  satin,  that  Josephine,  one  day  coolly 
rummaging  Miss  Redfield's  dainty  toilet  belongings,  had 
found  and  admired.  "  I  will  give  her  this.  Perhaps  she  will 
— she  must — regret.  After  all,  she  is  but  an  untaught  child, 
with  the  barbarian  instincts  of  revenge.  She  will  know  bet- 
ter some  day." 

Miss  Redfield  took  her  way  through  Josephine's  garden, 
which  was  neglected  and  sun-baked.  Two  or  three  stunted 
little  apple  trees  were  making  a  desperate  effort  to  hold  up 
their  leaves  ;  a  solitary  rose-bush,  badly  worsted  by  aphides 
and  the  greedy,  herbivorous  New  Mexican  lizards,  had  a 
whimsical  air  of  despondency.  The  brick  pathway  scorched 
her  feet  through  her  thin  slippers  ;  the  shortest  walk  was  a 
penance  in  that  terrible  consuming  heat.  Arrived  at  the 
door,  she  dropped  the  dark  glasses  from  her  eyes,  and  looked 
eagerly  into  the  welcome  shelter  of  the  room.  There  upon 
the  low  sofa  sat  George  Sedgely,  beside  Josephine,  whose 
arm  twined  closely  about  his  neck.  At  sight  of  Miss  Red- 
field,  Josephine,  looking  jealously  around,  turned  herself 
with  a  quick  writhe  that  brought  her  fairly  into  the  man's 
arms  ;  she  lay  upon  his  breast,  one  arm,  bare  to  the  shoulder 
from  its  flowing  sleeve,  clasping  his  head.  She  looked  at 
Miss  Redfield,  her  neck  arched,  her  beautiful  head  thrown 
back,  her  soft,  brilliant  eyes  shining  defiance. 

"  Don't  you  wish  you  were  me  ?  "  she  said,  with  an  insolent 
laugh. 

For  her  life  Miss  Redfield  could  not  have  repressed  a  ges- 
ture of  disgust.  Sedgely,  flushing  hotly,  put  the  girl  out  of 
his  arms. 

"Josephine  was  foolish — mad — she  was  but  acting ," 

he  began.  But  Miss  Redfield  was  gone.  Every  pure  and 
womanly  instinct  of  her  nature  awoke  to  outraged  protest 
against  the  scene  she  had  witnessed  ;  scrupulous,  fastidious 
as  she  was  respecting  a  woman's  demeanor,  she  could  have 
excused  Josephine  on  the  score  of  the  girl's  affection  for 
Sedgely,  had  she  not  known  how  indiscriminate  was  the  be- 
stowal of  such  caresses.  She  felt  much  as  a  woman  may 
feel  who  finds  her  lover  in  the  embrace  of  some  lost  creature. 
George  Sedgely,  hastily  following  Miss  Redfield  home- 
wards, found  her  inaccessible.  He  was  much  discomposed 
at  the  situation,  which  found  him  on  the  eve  of  departure 
to  the  mines. 

"  To-morrow  I  leave  for  the  Black  Range.  The  Indians 
are  out,  and  I  may  not  return.  Give  me  ten  minutes  before 
I  go,"  he  sent  her  word  ;  and  his  card  came  back  with  only 
"  I  can  not  see  you,"  in  characters  so  unlike  Miss  Redfield's 
usual  firm  chirography  that  he  understood  what  an  ordeal 
she  was  undergoing,  and  that  only  time  could  work  her 
relief. 

******** 
It  was  a  month  before  they  met  again.  Then  Mr.  Sedgely, 
just  returned,  entered  the  cool,  dim  room  where  Miss  Red- 
field,  swaying  to  and  fro  in  her  great  rattan  rocker^was  sing- 
ing, with  adaptations  of  her  own,  an  Ave  Sanctissbna. 

"  Ave  Sanctissima  !  we  lift  our  souls  to  thee; 

Ora  pro  nobis!  'tis  nightfall  on  the  sea. 

Watch  us  while  shadows  lie  far  o'er  the  waters  spread ; 

Hear  the  heart's  lonely  sigh — thine,  too,  hath  bled. 

Thou,  whose  dear  Son  was  faith,  aid  us,  now  faith  is  dead  ;  ' 

Guard  from  the  soul's  dark  death,  whither  we're  led. 

Ora  pro  nobis!  the  waves  must  rock  our  sleep. 

Ora,  mater,  ora!  Star  of  the  deep  !" 
Her  voice  wavered  and  broke  ;  some  emotion  was  shaking 
her  with  sobs.  George  Sedgely  knelt  beside  the  chair,  and 
putting  his  arms  about  the  little  figure,  drew  the  bent  head 
to  his  shoulder.  In  an  instant  Miss  Redfield  had  sprung 
up,  pushing  him  from  her  with  a  force  he  would  ne-  r  have 
suspected  dwelt  in  her  feeble  frame. 
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"  How  dare  you  !  " 

He  was  astounded.  "I  thought  I  might.  I— I  thought 
you  loved  me." 

"  I  do  love  you  !  1  do  !  We  have  been  so  much  to  each 
other — we  have  understood  each  other  so  well.  Love  you? 
Oh  !  to  my  sorrow  and  shame  !  But  that  is  no  reason  why 
I  should  suffer  your  caresses  when  you  come  to  me  with  lips 
warm  from  other  women's  kisses.  I  know  your  life — I  know 
the  life  of  any  man  of  the  world,  and  of  your  age  ;  but  I 
never  could — I  never  can  or  will  see  the  justice  of  it.  I, 
whose  hand  no  man  has  dared  to  clasp  in  tenderness — you, 
who  embrace  another  woman  before  my  eyes  !  Do  you  see 
no  inconsistency,  no  unfitness  there?" 

He  would  never  have  credited  her  with  the  passion  that 
blazed  in  her  eyes,  she  had  so  long  practiced  a  habit  of  self- 
repression  ;  he  would  not  have  believed  her  capable  of  so 
much  feeling,  so  implicitly  do  men  pin  their  faith  to  outward 
manifestations  and  tender  display  of  sentiment.  Since  he 
loved  her,  there  was  but  one  course  to  pursue — to  tell  her 
the  truth. 

"It  is  hardly  fair  that  you,  in  your  youth,  taunt  me  with 
my  forty  years.  As  for  the  rest" — he  laid  a  gentle  hand 
upon  her  interrupting  lips — "you  force  me  to  be  unmanly  ; 
you  force  me  to  tell  you  that  Josephine,  hearing  your  ap- 
proach, arranged  that  little  tableau  precisely  to  attain  the 
end  she  did  accomplish — to  shock  your  delicacy.  Don't  you 
know  she  is  even  now  exulting  in  our  estrangement — in  this 
misunderstanding  that  would  never  have  existed  had  you  but 
trusted  me  a  little.     Will  you  repulse  me  yet? 

"  '  Oh,  lost  love  !     Oh,  first  love  !     My  love  with  the  true,  true  heart ! 
To  think  I  have  come  to  this  your  home,  and  yet  we  are  apart!'  " 

Perhaps  Miss  Redfield  was  wanting  in  proper  pride  ;  per- 
haps she  was  poor-spirited — women  are  when  their  hearts 
are  concerned.  She  could  not  withstand  the  wooing,  re- 
proachful tenderness  of  his  tone.  She  was  won.  Full  of 
consideration,  full  of  thought  for  her  unrestored  strength,  he 
set  about  soothing  her  from  the  agitation  she  had  under- 
gone, understanding  perfectly  how,  with  her  sensitive  tem- 
perament, the  mind  reacted  on  the  body.  All  the  incidents 
of  his  journey,  all  the  anecdotes  of  the  road,  he  recounted, 
with  the  genial  tone  she  knew  so  well,  and  knowing,  loved 
so  dearly. 

"  What  a  polish  attrition  with  the  world  gives  !  I  think  I 
fancy  a  dash  of  diablerie  in  a  man,  albeit  I  used  to  picture 
an  ideal  who  should  be  of  the  saintly,  Messianic  type. 
Now,  that  seems  an  incongruity." 

Her  lover  bent  down,  fingering  a  slender  gold  chain  that 
hung  about  her  neck.  "  I  have  brought  you  a  trinket  to 
wear  here— a  turquoise  I  found  among  the  ancient  Aztec 
ruins  on  the  Gila  River."  He  laid  it  in  her  hand — a  perfo- 
rated keystone,  unpolished  and  weatherworn,  but  brilliant 
with  the  fair,  greenish  hue  that  lapidaries  prize. 

She  smiled  into  his  eyes — her  pleasure  wanted  no  words. 
When  he  fastened  the  stone  to  the  delicate  thread  of  gold, 
his  hand  slightly  brushed  her  throat  and  cheek.  The  swift 
color  that  flashed  into  her  face  made  him  bend  down  to  look 
at  her  with  sudden  eagerness.  Her  head  drooped  until  the 
wistful  lips  rested  on  his  hand. 

"And  now  I  have  something  to  ask  of  you.  Of  all  women 
I  have  known,  I  have  found  you  most  charitable  toward  the 
faults  of  your  sisters.  Be  charitable  toward  Josephine. 
Ah,  no  !  I  do  not  like  that  obdurate  look  ;  it  tells  of  unfor- 
giveness,  Take  into  consideration  what  a  home  she  has 
had  ;  think  of  her  want  of  training  ;.  let  the  strain  of  French 
blood  in  her  veins  explain  and  palliate  her  impetuosity  and 
passion.  And,  dear,  as  regards  her  attitude  toward  us, 
there  is  some  justification — she  has  some  cause  to  feel  re- 
sentment. Don't  shrink  from  me  when  I  tell  you  Josephine 
was — aye,  she  still  is — betrothed  to  me."  , 

"  I  am  !"  The  girl  had  come  into  the  room  unheard.  "  I 
am  just  exactly  engaged  to  you,  and  I  want  you  to  come 
away  with  me  now.  How  long  have  you  been  here,  making 
love  to  this  girl? — this  miserable,  sickly  creature,  who  thinks 
she  can  cheat  my  youth  and  beauty?  I  never  yet  saw  any 
man  I  could  not  take  away  from  any  woman.  For  her  to 
set  herself  against  me  !     God  Almighty  !    I  could  kill  her  !  " 

She  went  close  to  Miss  Redfield,  and  before  any  one  could 
divine  her  intention,  she  had  smitten  her  rival  once,  twice, 
thrice  upon  the  face  Mr.  Sedgely  caught  her  arm,  and 
pushed  her  violently  away,  retaining  his  hold  upon  the  hard, 
round,  brown  arm. 

To  the  day  of  his  death  he  would  never  forget  what  a 
terrible  concentration  of  quiet,  awful  anger  was  on  Miss 
Redfield's  face.  Her  countenance  was  pallid  as  a  corpse, 
save  where  the  red  imprint  of  Josephine's  fingers  burned. 
He  knew  what  deadly  intensity  of  ire  is  that  which  shows 
only  a  quiet  exterior.  Ere  this  he  had  seen  the  features  of 
desperate  men  set  in  just  such  rigidity,  and  he  knew  how 
often,  with  such,  death  avenged  insult.  That  white  wrath  is 
the  most  perilous  of  all  passions. 

He  shook  Josephine  sternly.  "  I  can  do  nothing  with  you 
— a  girl !  I  would  kill  a  man  who  had  so  insulted  the  woman 
I  love.  Yes,  love  !  Understand  it.  I  never  cared  for  you. 
You  entrapped  me  into  your  wiles  among  you,  and  I — a  man 
is  such  a  vain  fool — proposed  to  sacrifice  myself  to  your  in- 
nocent, girlish  affection.  Innocence,  forsooth  !  You  are 
heedless  of  all  innocence,  of  all  candor,  of  decency  itself." 

"  You  are  engaged  to  me,"  the  girl  said,  sullenly. 

"  Engaged  !  I  repudiate  the  contract.  I  will  have  noth- 
ing to  say  to  you.     Leave  the  room.     Go  !  " 

"  Stop,"  said  Miss  Redfield,  in  low,  quiet  tones.  "Justice 
is  justice.  This  girl,  brutal  as  she  is,  is  right  here.  She  has 
the  first  claim  upon  you.  I  will  never  consent  to  marry  you 
until  she  voluntarily  releases  you  from  your  engagement  to 
her." 

"  I  will  never  give  him  up  !"  said  Josephine,  with  an  ob- 
stinate movement  of  her  beautiful  head. 

"  Take  your  betrothed  bride  away,"  said  Miss  Redfield  ; 
"  she  offends  my  sight." 

"  What — what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Take  her  away." 

******** 

When  the  sun  had  gone  down,  Miss  Redfield  staggered 
out  to  the  long  gallery,  and  sat  down.  The  pregnancy  of 
her  pain  was  gone,  leaving  her  in  a  state  of  dull,  passive 
stupor — the  torpor  so  many  know,  shudderingly,  as  succeed- 
ing a  terrible  pain  or  anguish  ;  a  torpor  that  leaves  the  body 
brain  dazed,  the  mind  vacant,  or  filled  with  vague, 


shadowy  impressions,  shifting  as  the  changes  of  a  kaleides- 
cope.  Through  the  gloaming,  through  the  nightfall,  through 
the  long  hours  of  darkness,  she  sat  there,  unmindful  of  the 
time,  unnoting  the  keen,  nocturnal  cold  of  that  altitude.  The 
wind  whistled  down  the  defiles,  and  moaned  about  the  house; 
the  chained  wildcat  uttered  its  fierce,yet  melancholy  cry.  Now 
and  then  the  earth  jaired  with  booms  of  blasts  in  the  mines. 
Down  the  valley  thundered  the  steady,  ceaseless  roar  of  the 
stamp-mills.  Miss  Redfield  looked  up  at  the  moonless  sky. 
"  Within  my  soul  there  is  no  light  save  the  red  light  of  stars." 
Years  ago  she  had  seen  somewhere  the  words,  and  now  they 
shaped  themselves  to  familiarity  in  her  brain. 

The  echo  of  fast-falling  footsteps  rang  down  the  road. 
The  man,  flying  past,  caught  sight  of  her  white  dress  in  the 
starlight,  and  paused. 

"Miss  Redfield?" 

She  awakened  from  her  apathy.     "  Yes." 

The  man  was  one  whose  family  she  had  aided.  "  There's 
been  an  accident  up  at  the  mine — the  Famine." 

"  Oh  !  is  any  one  hurt  ?" 

"  I'm  afraid  so.  I'm  running  for  the  doctor.  I  thought 
you'd  like  to  know.  Yes,  I'm  afraid  Mr.  Sedgley's  hurt. 
They  hadn't  got  him  out  yet." 

Wild  with  horror,  she  hastened  to  the  mine.  "  Dead  ! 
dead  !  it  may  be  dead  !  Anything — oh  !  anything  but  that  ! 
How  gladly  I  will  give  him  up  to  her,  nor  repine,  so  that 
brave,  strong  life  be  not  cut  off  in  its  prime  !  "  As  she  ran, 
her  steps  fell,  her  breath  surged,  her  pulses  beat  all  in  the 
rhythm  of  some  lines  one  had  quoted  to  her,  not  a  week 
agone.  She  could  not  cease  to  think  of  them  with  a  me- 
chanical, maddening  reiteration  : 
"  And  yet  I  know,  past  all  doubting  truly,  a  knowledge  greater  than 

death  can  dim, 
I  know,  as  he  loved,  he  will  love  me  duly  ;   aye,  better — e'en  better 

than  I  loved  him. 
And  as  I  walk  by  the  vast,  calm    river,  the  awful  river,  so  dread  to 

see, 
I    say,    '  Thy   breadth    and    thy   depth    forever  are   bridged  by   the 
thoughts  that  cross  to  me  ! '  " 

At  the  mines  all  was  confusion  and  chaos  ;  the  engines 
were  stopped  ;  work  was  suspended  ;  a  multitude  was  about 
the  place — men  from  the  streets  of  the  town,  strangers  so- 
journing but  for  the  night,  delvers  and  toilers  who  had  left 
their  work  in  the  inner  lower  levels  of  the  mine  and  come  to 
the  surface  to  aid  in  rescuing  the  one  man  who  was  missing. 
Every  one  loved  George  Sedgley  ;  not  a  man  there  but  would 
risk  life  and  limb  in  his  behalf. 

From  the  babel  of  tongues  Miss  Redfield  gathered  the 
story  of  the  accident.  It  was  simple  enough.  Somehow 
the  rumor  had  spread  that  Pete,  a  Mexican  lad  about  the 
mine,  had  gone  down  a  disused  shaft  at  early  morning,  and 
had  not  returned.  Mr.  Sedgley,  coming  to  the  mine  on  his 
latest  round,  had  heard  the  tale,  and,  reprimanding  the  ne- 
glect, had  himself  gone  in  search  of  the  boy,  "  who  was  the 
only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow."  The  swing- 
ing ladders  were  old  and  long  disused  ;  frail  and  rotten,  they 
had  broken  with  his  weight,  precipitating  him  to  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft.  Pete  hovered  about,  frantic  with  grief.  He  had 
not  been  down  the  shaft  ;  he  had  gone  home,  sick,  and  re- 
turning, saw  the  result  of  his  carelessness.  A  cage  and 
tackle  had  been  rigged,  and  was  even  now  being  drawn  up, 
slowly  and  carefully.  The  rude  cage  swung  to  the  surface. 
The  miners  lifted  out  the  unconscious  man  with  tender  rev- 
erence. He  lived.  The  gray  eyes  were  closed,  the  firm  lips 
rigid  ;  it  was  terrible  to  see  that  powerful  frame  inert  and 
motionless.  The  boy  Pete  threw  himself  down  by  the  bleed- 
ing, mangled  form,  in  an  agony  of  grief. 

Miss  Redfield,  who  stood  in  the  foremost  rank,  gave  way, 
as  one  who  admits  the  better  right  of  another,  when  Joseph- 
ine pushed  forward  to  look  upon  the  broken  frame  of  the 
man  both  had  loved.  The  beautiful  face  took  on  a  scowl, 
half  vindictive  exultation,  half  disgust. 

"  Oh  !    I  guess   he'll   live,"   she   said    indifferently.     Her^joveliest,  ti 
young   voice    was    hard   and   cruel.     "God!    his    beauty's 
spoiled,  though."     There  was  a  careless  sneer,  something  of 
coarse  satisfaction  in  the  tone.     "  You  can  have  him  now  !" 
she  taunted. 

And  Miss  Redfield,  meekly  kneeling  by  his  side,  kissed 
the  livid  lips,  and  raised  the  bruised,  bleeding  head  to  rest 
on  her  bosom.  C.  C. 

San  Francisco,  June,  1881. 


SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


Voltaire  :  Hypocrisy  is  a  permanent  treason. 

Auerbach  :  Imagination  is  the  greatest  despot. 

Beecher  :  You  have  not  lost  what  God  has  only  hidden. 

Ik  Marvel  :  The  stroke  that  blasts  life's   hope  blasts  also 
its  smile. 

Anon  :  Love,  like  the  plague,  is  often  communicated  by 
clothing  and  money. 

Prior  :  Faith  and  hope  themselves  shall  die,  while  death- 
less charity  remains. 

Spanish  Proverb  :  Experience  is  the  father,  and  memory 
the  mother  of  wisdom. 

Haytian    Proverb :    Hate 
baskets  to  fetch  water  in. 


people,    but   don't   give    them 


The  feud  between  Senators  Conkling  and  Blaine  is  of  long 
existence,  antedating  the  following  bit  of  scathing  criticism. 
Its  utterance  wounded  Mr.  Conkling  in  his  most  sensitive 
spot,  and  since  then  the  quarrel  has  been  an  irreconcilable 
one.  The  language  was  used  in  debate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1866.  Blaine  is  speaking  in  reply  to 
Conkling  : 

As  to  the  gentleman's  cruel  sarcasm,  I  hope  he  will  not  be  too  severe. 
The  contempt  of  that  large-minded  gentleman  is  so  willing ;  his  haughty 
disdain,  his  grandiloquent  swell,  his  majestic,  supereminent,  overpower- 
ing, turkey-gobbler  strut  has  been  so  crushing  to  myself  and  all  the 
members  of  the  House,  that  I  know  it  was  an  act  of  the  greatest  temer- 
ity for  me  to  venture  upon  a  controversy  with  him.  But,  sir,  I  know 
who  is  responsible  for  all  this.  I  know  that  within  the  last  five  weeks, 
as  members  of  the  House  will  recollect,  an  extra  strut  has  character- 
ized the  gentleman's  bearing.  It  is  not  his  fault  It  is  the  fault  of  an- 
other. The  gifted  and  satirical  writer,  Theodore  Tilton,  of  the  Xew 
York  Independent,  spent  some  weeks  recently  in  this  city.  His  letter, 
published  in  that  paper,  embraced,  with  many  serious  statements,  a  lit- 
tle jocose  satire,  a  part  of  which  was  the  statement  that  the  mantle  of 
the  late  Winter  Davis  had  fallen  upon  the  member  from  New  York. 
The  gentleman  took  it  seriously,  and  it  has  given  his  strut  an  additional 
pomposity.  The  resemblance  is  great.  It  is  striking.  Hyperion  to  a 
Satyr,  Thersites  to  Hercules,  mud  to  marble,  dunghill  to  diamond,  a 
singed  cat  to  a  Bengal  Uger,  a  whining  puppy  to  a  roaring  lion.  Shade 
of  the  mighty  Davis  !  forgive  the  almost  profanation  of  that  jocose 


"  That's  the  smartest  dog  that  ever  walked  on  four  legs," 
exclaimed  the  deacon  enthusiastically.  His  visitor  whistled 
for  the  animal  to  draw  near,  and  when  it  approached  stroked 
it  affectionately,  and  asked  for  some  proof  of  its  intelligence. 
"  It's  a  secret,"  returned  the  deacon,  "  but  I'm  willing  to  tell 
it  to  you  in  confidence.  Whenever  the  parson  calls  while  I 
am  out  that  dog  sits  close  to  the  parlor  door,  and  never 
takes  his  eye  away  from  the  keyhole." 


"  Do  you  expect  to  travel  this  sum.: 
will  cost  some."  "  Yes,  quite  a  sum." 
necessary  sum  ?"     "  I  have  some." 


"Yes,  some."    "  It 
'Do  you  possess  the 


Shakespeare  :  It  is  excellent  to  have  a  giant's  strength,  but 
tyrannous  to  use  it  like  a  giant. 

Anon  :  Oh,  women  have  no  temptations  at  all ;  they  have 
only  to  keep  their  white  lives  white. 

Philip  Henry  :  If  the  end  of  one  mercy  were  not  the  be- 
ginning of  another,  we  were  undone. 

A.  D.  T.  Whitney  :  I  suppose  it  is  as  much  as  loving  ever 
comes  to,  in  this  world — living  alongside. 

Reade  :  No  punishment  but  for  already  punished  in- 
nocence ;  no  safety  but  in  triumphant  crime. 

G.  P.  R.  James  :  Few  men  ever  commit  a  premeditated, 
cold-blooded  declaration.     It  is  as  awful  as  murder. 

Bernhard  Cotta  :  Our  ancestors  may  be  a  great  honor  to 
us  ;  but  it  is  much  better  if  we  are  an  honor  to  them. 

Channing  :  Books  give  to  all  who  will  faithfully  use  them 
the  spiritual  presence  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  our  race. 

John  Bright :  Every  man  must  work  at  something.  The 
moment  he  stops  working  for  himself  the  devil  employs  him. 

Le  Sage  :  Virtue  itself  is  too  difficult  to  be  acquired,  and 
therefore  people  are  satisfied  with  possessing  the  appearances 

of  it. 

E.  S.  Phelps  :  The  level  we  strike  in  the  soul  that  touches 
us  most  nearly  is  almost  sure  to  be  the  high-water  mark  of 
our  own. 

Emerson  :  The  flower  of  civilization  is  the  finished  man, 
the  man  of  sense,  of  accomplishments,  of  social  power — the 
gentleman. 

Emerson  :  Nature  stretcheth  out  her  arms  to  embrace 
man  ;  only  let  his  thoughts  be  of  equal  scope,  and  the  frame 
will  suit  the  picture. 

Dana  :  Women  have  been  called  angels  in  love-tales  and 
sonnets,  till  we  have  almost  learned  to  think  of  angels  as  lit- 
tle better  than  women. 

Lytton  :  I  am  apt  to  measure  a  young  man:s  chances  of 
what  is  termed  practical  success  in  life  by  his  inquisitiveness 
and  his  animal  vivacity. 

Henry  Cockton  :  He  may  thi*-ik  like  a  fool ;  he  may  even, 
confidentially,  call  himself  a  fool ;  but  no  man  thinks  that 

he  is  a  fool  in  the  abstract. 

\ 
Prior  :  A  moment's  work  on  clay  tells  more  than  an  hour's 
work  on  brick.     So  work  should  be  done  on  the  children's 
hearts  before  they  harden. 

Byron  :  ParU'iig  day  dies   like  the  dolphin,  whom   each 
pang  imVyie?  with  a  new  color  as  it  gasps  away — the  last  still 
""  tis  gone,  and  all  is  gray. 

Anon  :  Very  poor  men  and  very  rich  men  ought  never  to 
marry  ;  for  the  one  are  certain  of  nothing  but  love,  and  the 
other  are  certain  of  most  things  save  it. 

*  George  Eliot :  Life  is  so  complicated  a  game  that  the 
devices  of  skill  are  liable  to  be  defeated  at  every  turn  by  air- 
blown  chances,  incalculable  as  the  descent  of  thistle-down. 

Anon  :  When  the  novel  reaches  its  last  chapter  ;  when  the 
wedding  day  crowns  the  happy  story  of  love  and  courtship, 
then  begins  for  man  and  woman  the  real  test  of  what  they 
are. 

A.  D.  T.  Whitney  :  Affinities  ?  We  may  go  looking  for 
them,  and  we  may  chance,  some  of  us,  to  think  we  find  them ; 
but  the  tender  patience  of  human  souls  in  a  common  need 
is  the  true  affinity. 

Ik  Marvel  :  The  heart  of  man,  with  whom  affection  is 
not  a  name,  and  love  a  mere  passion  of  the  hour,  yearns 
toward  the  quiet  of  a  home,  as  toward  the  god  of  his  earthly 
joy  and  hope. 

Hawthorne  :  It  must  be  a  remarkably  true  man  who  can 
keep  his  own  elevated  conception  of  truth,  when  by  adulter- 
ating it  a  little,  or  a  good  deal,  he  knows  that  he  may  make 
it  ten  times  as  acceptable  to  the  audience. 

Dickens  :  No  man  ever  really  loved  a  woman,  lost  her, 
and  knew  her  with  a  blameless  though  an  unchanged  mind, 
when  she  was  a  wife  and  mother,  but  her  children  had  a 
strange  sympathy  with  him— an  instinctive  delicacy  of  pity 
for  him. 

Longfellow:  Alas!  it  is  not  till  time,  with  reckless  hand, 
has  torn  out  half  the  leaves  from  the  book  of  human  life,  to 
light  the  fires  of  passion  with,  that  man  begins  to  see  that 
the  leaves  which  remain  are  few  in  number,  and  to  remem- 
ber, faintly  at  first,  and  then  more  clearly,  that  upon  the 
earlier  pages  of  that  book  was  written  a  story  of  happy  in- 
nocence, which  he  would  fain  read  over  again. 

Holmes  :  I  have  known  more  than  one  genius,  high- 
decked,  full-freighted,  wide-sailed,  gay  pennoned.  that,  but 
for  the  bare,  toiling  arms,  and  brave,  warm,  beating  heart  of 
the  faithful  Utile  wife  that  nestled  close  in  his  shadow  and 
clung  to  him,  so  that  no  wind  or  wave  could  part  them, 
would  soon  have  gone  down  the  stream  and  been  heard  of 
no  more.  Pancho  Pekder-nal. 

Santa  Barbara,  June,  1SS1. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


FRENCH    BONBONS. 


Translated  for  the  "Argonaut,"  where  not  Untranslatable, 


The  Parisian  papers  announced  the  other  day  that  "a 
young  giraffe"  had  just  been  brought  into  the  world  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens. 

This,  remarks  Aure"lien  Scholl,  with  much  truth,  is  noth- 
ing extraordinary.     If  it  were  an  old  giraffe  now. 


Au  cafe" : 

"Juliette,  que  voulez-vous  prendre?" 
"Je  ne  sais  pas — ce  quJ  vous  voulez." 
"  Eh  bien,  prendrez  un  rhum  et  eau." 


"I  am  so  near-sighted,"  said  a  painter  the  other  day, "  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  me  to  recognize  my  friends.  I 
never  use  the  phrase  '  Good  morning.' " 

"I  know  you  don't,"  said  a  friend,  "but  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  your  eyes." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Well,  you  never  get  up  till  after  noon. ' 


In  a  restaurant  : 

Customer — "  Waiter,  give  me  some  mistakes." 
Waiter — "  Steaks  ?     What  kind  of  steaks,  sir  ?" 
Customer — "  Mistakes — mistakes  in  spelling." 
Waiter — "  Dunno  what  you  mean,  sir.     We   hain't 

none." 

Customer — "  Well,  confound  you,  what  do  you  put  them 

on  the  bill  of  fare  for,  then?" 


got 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Propos  du  recensement,  chez  une  dame  : 

"Votre  quality?" 

"  Artiste." 

"Artiste.     Dans  quel  genre?" 

"  Tiens — dans  le  mien." 

At  a  fancy-dress  ball  one  evening  Dupin  met  a  lady  of  his 
acquaintance  most  superficially  attired  in  green  gauze,  cut 
very  decollete'. 

"Ah,  duchess,"  said  he,  "what  a  beautiful  costume.  May 
I  ask  what  you  represent  ? " 

"  I  am  Amphitrite,"  replied  the  lady. 

"Ah,  yes,  the  goddess  of  the  sea.  I  see.  At  low  tide,  I 
suppose  ? " 

Entre  correspondants  parisiens  en  Tunisie  : 

"C'est  etonnant  comme  le  bey,  qui  passait  pour  bon  hom- 

me,  est  devenu  rageur  depuis  quelque  temps  !" 

"  Rien  de  plus  naturel,  mon  cher.     Avant  l'entre'e  de  nos 

troupes,  c'dtait  un  souverain  bon  beyj  aujourd'hui,  c'est  un 

souverain  gzion  vexe.n 

Pleasing  lie  from  the  Paris  Figaro  ; 

"When  Sarah  Bernhardt  was  in  America,  the  natives 
were  in  the  habit  of  buying  'books  of  the  play.' 

"  One  evening,  in  a  small  western  city,  the  play  was  '  Frou- 
Frou '  and  the  books  were  not  to  hand.  The  individual  who 
sold  them  had  brought  vn  their  place  the  books  of  '  Phe"dre.' 

"Fearing  to  dissatisfy  the  public,  he  sold  them  the  latter, 
and  the  Americans  carefully  followed  the  play  upon  the 
wrong  books. 

"Our  artists  had  much  of  pain — so  laughed  they — to 
achieve  the  piece." 

Madame  de  Nezenlair  is  engaging  a  girl.  But  sad  ex- 
perience makes  her  insist  that  there  shall  be  no  soldiers  or 
policemen  admitted  to  the  kitchen. 

"  Oh,  mum,"  exclaims  the  girl,  "  whatever  do  you  mean  ? 
I  can't  abear  'em  ?  " 

A  week  after  madame  enters  the  kitchen,  and  the  acute 
Nezenlair  nose  makes  her  detect  a  faint  odor  of  pipe.  She 
looks  around,  and  sees  upon  a  chair — a  shako.  She  hastens 
to  the  pantry,  and  finds — a  heavy  dragoon. 

"  Why,  Gemime  Anne,"  she  cries,  "  what  does  this 
mean?" 

"Oh,  mum,  I  don't  know,  mum.  I  think  it  must  be  one  of 
the  old  ones  left  over,  mum." 


In  one  of  the  Rhine  cities  a  German  princeling  one  day 
seated  himself  at  table  in  a  restaurant,  accompanied  by  his 
aide  de-camp. 

_  The  waiter  approached,  and  being  asked  what  he  had,  re- 
cited that  peculiar  litany  which  is  the  French  correlative  of — 

"Roasbeefroasmuttonroasvealcornbeefhashbiledturnipsin- 
gunsandtaturs." 

"What's  that?"  said  his  German  highness. 

The  waiter  again  droned  out  his  litany. 

"Hey?    What's  that?"  said  the  princeling,  insolently. 

Three  or  four  times  more  did  the  unhappy  waiter  go 
through  his  list.  At  last  a  Frenchman  at  an  adjoining  table, 
irritated  at  such  princely  boorishness,  shrugged  his  shoulders 
significantly.     His  highness  rose  in  wrath. 

"Sir!"  he  roared,  "do  you  know  who  I  am?  Are  you 
aware,  sir,  that  you  are  insulting  his  highness  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Oldenburg,  Duke  of  Schleswig,  Duke  of  Holstein, 
Duke  of  Stormau,  Prince  of  Lubeck  and  Birkenfehl,  gen- 
eral of  Prussian  infantry,  general  of  Russian  cavalry,  colonel 
of " 

"Hey?"  said  the  Frenchman,  quietly,  "  what's  that  ?  " 

The  waiter  concealed  a  respectful  smile  behind  his  napkin, 
and  the  man  of  many  titles  sat  down. 


Local  item  from  "the  Coutrier  de  San  Francisco: 

"One  occupies  himself  much,  in  this  moment,  of  a  comet 
which  comes  to  make  his  appearance  at  the  firmament. 

'{ A  grand  number  of  persons  have  taken  the  pains  to  hold 
themselves  awaked  between  three  and  four  hours  of  the 
morning,  in  the  hope  of  to  contemplate  this  phenomenon 
celestial. 

"The  Professor  Hanks  has,  seems  it,  assisted  Thursday 
morning  at  the  little  get-up  (petit  lever)  of  this  beauty  ce- 
lestial. 

"  Its  kernel  (noyau)  is  much  brilliant,  and  its  cue  long  of 
eighteen  degrees. 

"  In  its  course  vagabond  it  has  already  attained  its  aphe- 
lion." 


At  the  King-'s  Gate. 
At  the  king's  gate,  the  subtle  noon 

Wove  filmy,  yellow  nets  of  sun ; 
Into  the  drowsy  snare  too  soon 

The  guards  fell,  one  by  one. 

Through  the  king's  gate,  unquestioned,  then 
A  beggar  went,  and  laughed  :  "This  brings 

Me  chance,  at  last,  to  see  if  men 
Fare  better  for  being  kings." 

The  king  sat  bowed  beneath  his  crown, 
Propping  his  face  with  listless  hand ; 

Watching  the  hour-glass  sifting  down 
Too  slow  its  shining  sand. 

'  Poor  man,  what  would'st  thou  have  of  me?" 
The  beggar  turned,  and,  pitying, 
Replied,  like  one  in  dream:  "Of  thee? 
Nothing.     I  want  the  king." 

Up  rose  the  king,  and  from  his  head 
Shook  off  the  crown  and  threw  it  by  : 
1  Oh,  man,  thou  must  have  known,"  he  said, 
"  A  greater  king  than  I." 

Through  all  the  gates,  unquestioned,  then, 
Went  king  and  beggar,  hand  in  hand. 

Whispered  the  king:  "Shall  I  know  when 
Before  his  throne  I  stand?" 

The  beggar  laughed — free  winds  in  haste 
Were  wiping  from  the  king's  hot  brow 
The  crimson  lines  the  crown  had  traced — 
"  This  is  his  presence  now." 

At  the  king's  gate  the  crafty  noon 

Unwove  its  yellow  nets  of  sun ; 
Out  of  their  sleep,  in  terror,  soon 

The  guards  waked,  one"  by  one. 

"  Ho  here  !     Ho  there!     Has  no  man  seen 
The  king?"  the  cry  ran  to  and  fro. 
Beggar  and  king,  they  laughed,  I  ween, 
The  laugh  that  free  men  know. 

On  the  king's  gate  the  moss  grew  gray. 

The  king  came  not.     They  called  him  dead. 
And  made  his  eldest  son,  one  day, 

Slave  in  his  father's  stead. — Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 


A   PLUCKY    AMERICAN    GIRL. 


After  the  Ball. 
They  sat  and  combed  their  beautiful  hair, 

Their  long,   bright  tresses  one  by  one, 
As  they  laughed  and  talked  in  their  chamber  there, 

After  the  revel  was  done. 

Idly  they  talked  of  waltz  and  quadrille ; 

Idly  they  laughed,  like  other  girls, 
Who  over  the  fire,  when  all  is  still, 

Comb  out  their  braids  and  curls. 

Robes  of  satin  and  Brussels  lace, 

Knots  of  flowers,  and  ribbons,   too, 
Scattered  about  in  every  place, 

After  the  revel  is  through. 

And  Maud  and  Madge,  in  robes  of  white, 
The  prettiest  night-gowns  tinder  the  sun, 

Stockingless,  slipperless,  sit  in  the  night, 
After  the  revel  is  done. 

Sit  and  comb  their  beautiful  hair, 

Those  wonderful  waves  of  brown  and  gold, 

Till  the  fire  is  out  in  the  chamber  there, 
And  the  little  bare  feet  are  cold. 

When  out  of  the  gathering  winter  chill. 
All  out  of  the  bitter  St.  Agnes  weather, 

While  the  fire  is  out,  the  house  is  still, 
Maud  and  Madge  together — 

Maude  and  Madge,  in  robes  of  white, 

The  prettiest  night-gowns  under  the  sun, 
Curtained  away  from  the  chilly-night, 
After  the  revel  is  done, 

Float  along  in  a  splendid  dream, 

To  a  golden  gittern's  tinkling  tune, 
While  a  thousand  lustres  shimmering  stream, 

In  a  palace's  grand  saloon. 

Flashes  of  jewels  and  flutter  of  laces, 

Tropical  odors  sweeter  than  musk, 
Men  and  women  with  beautiful  faces, 

And  eyes  of  beautiful  dusk. 

And  one  face  shining  like  a  star, 

One  face  haunting  the  dreams  of  each, 

And  one  voice  sweeter  than  others  are, 
Breaking  in  silvery  speech  ; 

Telling  through  lips  of  bearded  bloom 

An  old,  old  story  o'er  again, 
As  down  tiie  royal-bannered  room. 

To  a  golden  gittern's  strain, 

Two  and  two  they  dreamily  walk, 

While  an  unseen  spirit  walks  beside, 
And  all  unheard,  in  lover's  talk, 

He  claimeth  one  for  his  bride. 

O  Maud  and  Madge,  dream  on  together, 

With  never  a  pang  of  jealous  fear  ! 
For  ere  the  bitter  St.  Agnes  weather 

Shall  whiten  another  year, 

Robed  for  the  bridal  and  robed  for  the  tomb, 
Braided  brown  hair  and  golden  tress, 

There'll  be  only  one  of  you  left  for  the  bloom 
Of  the  bearded  lips  to  press  ! 

Only  one  robe  for  the  bridal  pearls, 
The  robe  of  satin  and  Brussels  lace — 

Only  one  to  blush  through  her  curls 
At  sight  of  a  lover's  face. 

O  beautiful  Madge,  in  your  bridal  white  ! 

For  you  the  revel  has  just  begun  ;     • 
But  for  her  who  sleeps  in  your  arms  to-night, 

The  revel  of  life  is  done. 

But  robed  and  crowned  with  saintly  bliss, 
Queen  of  Heaven  and  bride  of  the  sun, 

O  beanu'ful  Maud,  you'll  never  miss 

The  kisses  another  has  won.  — Nora  Pern'. 


Her  Adventures  hi  Paris,  Related  by  an  "Argonaut"  Correspondent 

The  American  colony  here  was  agreeably  surprised  last, 
week  by  the  announcement  on  the  large  posters  at  the  Opera 
that  "Hamlet"  was  to  be  given  on  Monday  evening,  with 
"Mademoiselle  Griswold"  as  Ophelia.  I  say  "  surprised," 
because  there  had  been  many  dolorous  prophecies  that  the 
young  American  would  never  be  allowed  to  appear  on  the 
boards  of  the  Opera.  However,  the  prophets  were  false 
ones,  as  the  event  of  last  evening  shows.  Miss  Griswold 
was  a  pupil,  and  is  a  graduate,  of  the  Conservatoire,  and  ob- 
tained the  first  prize  for  singing  at  the  examination  last  sum- 
mer. The  dramatic  prize,  which  is  the  first  prize  in  the  gift 
of  the  Conservatoire,  was  given  to  a  young  lady  whose  voice 
was  so  weak  that  she  was  unable  to  make  herself  heard. 
The  injustice  of  this  was  so  apparent  that  even  the  French 
journals  took  the  part  of  our  young  countrywoman,  remark- 
ing of  the  first  prize  that  "if  it  was  the  intention  to  bring 
out  pantomime  at  the  Opera  the  young  lady  would  doubtless 
be  a  valuable  acquisition."  As  a  prize  pupil  the  Opera  had 
a  right  to  Miss  Griswold's  services  for  two  years,  at  a  nom- 
inal salary,  if  the  director  saw  fit  to  demand  it.  In  this  case 
the  director  did  see  fit  to  practically  reverse  the  decision  of 
the  jury,  and  the  papers  for  a  two  years' engagement  were 
signed. 

The  generosity  of  opera  singers  is  proverbial,  particu- 
larly when  the  prima  donna  in  power  is  passie,  and  the 
prima  donna  of  the  future  young,  beautiful,  and  sings  like  a 
bird.  For  this  reason  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Madem- 
oiselle Daram,  to  whom  the  part  belonged,  gave  her  permis- 
sion that  the  young  lady  should  debut  as  Ophelia.  But,  hav- 
ing consented,  Mademoiselle  Daram  did  not  seem  in  the 
least  anxious  to  fulfill  her  promise.  And,  to  complicate 
matters,  there  was  an  old  feud  between  Thomas,  the  com- 
poser of  the  opera  and  director  of  the  Conservatoire,  and 
Vaucorbeil,  the  director  of  the  opera,  giving  the  latter  a 
beautiful  opportunity  to  punish  his  ancient  enemy  through 
his  pupil.  For  eight  weary  months  Miss  Griswold  waked, 
hoping  each  week  would  bring  the  long-looked  for  de"but. 
This  week  brought  it,  and  brought  also  a  success.  V\  hen 
she  first  appeared  there  was  a  slight  tremor  in  her  voice,  but 
that  was  all  of  the  debutante's  nervousness  she  showed. 
After  the  first  few  moments  her  voice  rose  clear  and  pure 
in  tone  as  a  bell,  swelling  in  volume  till  it  filled  the  im- 
mense auditorium  of  the  Opera.  The  anxious  moment  for 
her  friends  had  passed.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more 
successful  debut.  The  singer,  being  young,  beautiful,  and 
dressed  with  most  exquisite  simplicity,  looked  her  part  per- 
fectly. More  graceful  acting  is  seldom  seen  on  any  stage. 
The  audience,  though  evidently  more  critical  than  sympa- 
thetic, grew  very  enthusiastic,  and  in  the  last  scene,  where 
Ophelia  drowns  herself,  forgot  that  it  was  sitting  in  judg- 
ment upon  a  foreigner,  and  was  completely  carried  away.  It 
even  forgot  its  gravity  so  far  as  to  call  "  bravo"  loudly,  and 
the  applause  rose  to  a  perfect  storm,  which  was  quieted  for 
a  moment  when  Miss  Griswold  appeared  before  the  curtain. 
Anything  more  poetical  than  that  same  scene  is  difficult  to 
imagine.  The  young  girl  throws  herself  into  the  water,  and 
floats  along,  singing  faintly  and  waving  one  hand.  There  is 
something  inexpressibly  touching  in  the  little  white  figure, 
with  its  crown  of  golden  hair,  floating  along,  and  waving  a 
last  good-bye  to  life  with  its  weak  little  hand. 

The  French  critics  speak  very  kindly.  The  Figaro  gives 
a  little  resume  of  the  situation,  and  speaks  of  the  justice 
done  Miss  Griswold  in  giving  the  real  "  prix  d'opera"  to 
her  instead  of  to  her  competitor,  and  praises  her  singing  and 
acting.     To  translate  : 

Miss  Griswold  possesses  a  clear  soprano  voice,  which  mounts  without 
effort,  with  crystal  clearness,  to  high  d,  and  which  plays  with  difficulties 
with  the  ease  given  by  faithful  work  guided  by  an  excellent  musical  edu- 
cation. That  which  has  particularly  served  Miss  Griswold  is  the  youth- 
ful slenderness  of  her  figure.  It  is  a  something  chaste  and  naive  which 
suits  that  marvelous  creation  of  Shakespeare,  and  which  has  fascinated 
an  audience  of  the  elite.  Miss  Griswold  said  with  a  most  touching 
sentiment,  very  correct,  and  at  the  same  time  very  personal,  the  beauti- 
ful phrase,  "Voila  done  cet  Hamlet"  in  the  trio  of  the  fourth  act, 
which  has  rarely  been  so  well  sung  as  last  evening.  She  was  a  little 
less  happy  in  the  song  accompanying  the  shepherds'  waltz  in  the  fol- 
lowing tableau,  but  she  showed  herself  intelligently  dramatic  in  the 
scene  of  Ophelia  dying,  and  was  recalled  several  times. 

Miss  Griswold's  many  friends  in  Paris  are  most  heartily 
rejoiced  at  her  success.  Being  a  foreigner,  she  has  had  all 
the  odds  against  her,  and  has  fought  her  way  with  a  pluck 
and  perseverence  seldom  witnessed.  As  a  pupil  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, she  was  privately  assured,  two  years  ago,  that 
she  was  to  receive  the  first  prize.  When  the  prizes  were 
announced,  Mademoiselle  Griswold  received  the  "premier 
accesit."  Instead  of  meekly  accepting  the  injustice,  as  any 
but  an  American  would  have  done,  Miss  Griswold  refused 
to  receive  it,  and  left  the  building  furious.  The  jury 
were  astonished  at  such  audacity,  and  undertook  to  punish 
the  unruly  pupil  by  "  putting  her  out."  But  the  unruly  pupil 
stood  her  ground  bravely,  and  the  attempt  at  punishment 
was  completed  by  taking  her  back.  It  is  said  that  it  was  not 
the  young  girl  whom  they  wished  to  humiliate,  but  her  sing- 
ing-master, Barbot,  who  had  carried  things  with  so  high  a 
hand  that  they  tried  to  snub  him  through  his  pupil.  And 
much  good  it  did  them,  too. 

Last  year  she  received  the  first  prize  for  singing,  being  the 
first  American  to  win  that  distinction.  She  merited  the 
dramatic  prize,  but  that,  apparently,  was  too  much  of  an  honor 
to  be  bestowed  on  a  foreigner.  Monsieur  Vaucorbeil  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  the  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  regard  to  the  young  lady,  as  he  engaged  her  for  the  Opera 
as  soon  as  he  had  heard  her  sing.  Monsieur  Thomas,  the 
author  of  "  Hamlet,"  who,  as  director  of  the  Conservatoire, 
had  taken  great  interest  in  the  young  lady's  progress,  gave 
her  the  benefit  of  his  advice  in  the  interpretation  of  the  role 
of  Ophelia,  which  had  been  assigned  to  her  with  Mademoi- 
selle Daram's  consent.  She  was  promised  her  debut  at  once, . 
but,  as  mentioned  before,  was  put  off  time  and  again  on  dif- 
ferent pretexts,  till  at  last  she  lost  patience,  went  to  Vaucor- 
beil, and  demanded  her  release.  That  gentleman  was  as 
much  astonished  as  the  jury  at  the  Conservatoire  had  been. 
He  tried  to  face  her  down,  and  then  to  soothe  her,  but  both 
failed  to  move  her,  and  she  firmly  adhered  to  her  original 
demand.  The  result  is  a  successful  debut  before  a  large  and 
critical  audience  in  the  finest  opera  house  in  the  world. 

Paris,  June  7,  18S1. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


BELLA'S   LETTER. 


A  Ride  Through  the  Millionaires'  Estates— The 
South-Bound  Express —  Who  Lives  on  Either  Side 
the  Line — Who.  Travels  on  tlie  Train — The  Last 
Hop  at  the  Del  Monte,  and  Who  Were  There  - 
The  Eourth  at  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey — A  Los 
Angeles  Wedding — Where  People  are  Going  and 
Are. 


Friday,  July  i,  1881, — The  train  that  leaves  this 
city  at  half-past  three  o'clock  every  day  for  Mon- 
terey, and  returns  at  ten  on  following  mornings, 
makes  the  trip  between  the  two  places  in  a  little  over 
three  hours  and  a  half,  including  stoppings  at  San 
Mateo,  Redwood  City,  Menlo  Park,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Pajaro  and  Castroville.  It  is  called 
the  ' "  daisy  train  "  by  its  patrons,  among  whom  are 
many  millionaires  and  several  million-heiresses.  One 
of  the  first  places  reached  is  Baden,  twelve  miles 
from  San  Francisco,  the  home  of  Charles  Lux.  Then 
comes  San  Bruno,  fourteen  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
the  abiding  place  of  R.  G.  Sneath,  a  successful  man. 
Next  is  Mill  brae,  where  D.  O.  Mills,  who  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  at  least  ten  millions  of  dollars,  has  a  charm- 
ing family  and  a  palatial  home.  Mrs.  Easton,  the 
mother  of  Mrs.  Fred.  Crocker,  also  resides  at  Mill- 
brae,  with  her  son,  a  promising  youth  of  eighteen  or 
thereabouts.  The  first  stopping-place  of  the  "daisy 
train  "  is  at  San  Mateo,  twenty-one  miles  from  San 
Francisco,  where  many  of  the  solid  men  of  San 
Francisco  have  their  homes.  There  is  Alvinza  Hay- 
ward,  who  has  made  a  great  many  men  rich  in  his 
time,  and  who  still  holds  his  own  in  the  business 
world.  John  Parrott,  the  millionaire,  lives  here,  sur- 
rounded by  sons  and  daughters,  and  all  that  wealth 
can  give.  Among  other  properties  of  Mr.  Parrott  is 
a  quicksilver  mine  in  Lake  County.  Near  by  is  Mr. 
Redington,  the  well  known  wholesale  merchant. 
He,  too,  owns  a  quicksilver  mine,  situated  in  Napa 
County.  Mr.  Redington,  if  not  a  millionaire,  has 
enough  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  Captain 
William  Kohl,  a  large  owner  in  the  Alaska  Fur  Com- 
pany, resides  here  with  a  lovely  family,  consisting  of 
a  pleasant  and  devoted  wife,  a  bright  boy  of  nine- 
teen, and  two  charming  daughters.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Barroilhet  have  a  beautiful  homestead  at  San 
Mateo,  and  also  a  beautiful  daughter.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howard  are  also  residents  of  this  place.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Corbett  and  his  delightful  family  live  at  Oak 
Grove,  two  miles  away,  but  Mr.  Corbett's  carriage 
and  his  three  attractive  daughters  may  sometimes  be 
seen  at  the  station  as  No.  48  pulls  up  at  the  tank. 
Four  miles  further  is  Belmont,  where  the  widow  of 
the  once  great  Ralston  resides,  with  her  sons  and 
daughters,  where  the  ex-Senator  of  the.  Silver  Slate 
gave  a  S25,ooo  banquet  to  General  Grant,  and  where 
it  will  take  years  of  shadows  to  chase  permanently 
away  all  the  sunshine  that  has  been  seen  within 
its  hospitable  walls.  That  well-to-do  farmer.  Timothy 
Guy  Phelps,  with  a  patch  of  eighteen  thousand  acres 
of  choice  land,  braves  h'fe  with  an  "  Agricultural  Re- 
port" in  one  hand  and  the  Congressional  Globe  in  the 
other.  Nat  Brittain  also  lives  here,  and  renders  unto 
Csesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  so  forth.  The 
"daisy  train  "  next  stops  at  Redwood,  twenty-eight 
miles  from  San  Francisco,  where  Moses  Hopkins  has 
driven  a  stake,  and  smiles  the  smile  that  knows  no 
cunning.  The  Hawes  estate,  or  some  of  it,  is  located 
at  Redwood.  Three  or  four  miles  further,  and  Menlo 
Park  is  reached,  which,  with  its  pretentious  neigh- 
bor, Fair  Oaks,  actually  rolls  in  wealth.  Here  Mr. 
Flood,  of  the  rich  bonanza  firm,  has  a  chateau  with 
palatial  appointments,  and  a  daughter  with  millions 
in  bank  in  her  own  name.  The  Flood  equipage, 
with  Miss  Jennie  and  her  mother,  is  always  at  the 
station  on  Saturday  evenings  and  Monday  mornings 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  "daisy"  with  its  precious 
ireight.  Governor  Stanford  has  a  beautiful  place  at 
Menlo.  Charlie  Felton,  jocosely,  but  aptly,  termed 
the  Napoleon  of  the  (last)  Legislature,  lives  here  with 
his  daughter,  who  is  just  blossoming  into  womanhood. 
Colonel  E.  E.  Eyre  and  Mrs.  Eyre,  and  their  two 
sons  and  three  daughters,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael 
Castle,  J.  ].  McDonough  and  his  wife  and  daughter, 
James  Coleman  and  wife.  Peter  Spreckles,  W.  G. 
Adams  and  his  three  good-looking  daughters,  Edgar 
Mills,  Milton  S.  Latham,  Thomas  Day,  A.  E.  Hecht, 
John  T.  Doyle  and  his  eight  children,  the  Selbys,  the 
Athertons,  the  Butterfields,  et  als.,  if  not  all  million- 
aires, indeed,  have  enough  to  secure  all  the  comforts 
and  most  of  the  luxuries  of  this  world.  San  Jose, 
fifty  miles  from  San  Francisco,  is  soon  after  reached, 
the  "  daisy"  carrying  such  solid  men  as  Hines,  Ry- 
land,  Cullen,  Davis,  and  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. Near  Gilroy  is  a  millionaire  named  Miller,  who 
owns  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  acres  of  land,  who 
is  monarch  of  all  he  surveys,  and  whose  cattle  fatten 
upon  a  thousand  hills.  Jim  Sargent,  near  Sargent's 
Station  ;  Doctor  Ford,  near  Watsonville  ;  Jesse  D. 
Carr,  near  Salinas,  and  Deacon  Jacks,  near  Monte- 
rey, have  all  got  substantial  bank  accounts.  And, 
while  I  write  this  with  no  envy  whatever,  I  do  so  want 
that  one-hundred-and-thirty-five-dollar  suit  I  saw  at 
the  White  House  yesterday,  and  that  fifteen-dollar 
parasol  to  match. 

The  hop  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  on  Saturday  even- 
ing last  was  a  very  delightful  affair,  and  brought  to- 
gether a  large  number  of  pleasant  and  well-known 
people,  among  whom  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Miller  and  their  three  bright  and  attractive  daughters, 
the  Misses  Mary,  Blanche,  and  Maud  ;  Governor 
and  the  charming  Mrs.  Low,  and  their  daughter. 
Miss  Flora  ;  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford,  a  very  winning 
-and  an  exceedingly  pretty  woman  ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Robin- 
son and  bride,  nee  Miss  Hawes  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Wallace,  the  latter  as  chatty  and  as  vivacious  as 
ever  ;  General  and  Mrs.  McD'owell,  seemingly  as 
happy  and  as  devoted  to  each  other  as  when'they 
were  first  mated  many  years  ago  ;  Mrs.  William  H. 
Stewart,  the  brilliant  daughter  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  American  scholars  and  statesmen  ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Dodge,  and  Miss  Mollie  Dodge,  a 
niece  from  New  York,  and  a  favorite  ;  Captain  W. 
H.  Moore  and  Mrs.  Moore,  a  most  congenial  and  at- 
tractive couple  ;  Mrs.  W.  W.  Crane,  of  Oakland, 
and  her  daughter,  a  very  preposessing  young  lady ; 
the  handsome  Mrs.  Rosenstock  and  her  daughter ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Taylor  and  family,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  May,  D.  J.  Staples,  wife  and  daughter ; 
Mrs.  James  Phelan.  and  the  Misses  Alice  and  Mollie 
Phelan,  her  daughters  ;  E.  A.  Hawiey  and  wife.  S. 
M.  Wilson  and  wife,  Mrs.  Macdonough,  Mrs.  Sew- 
ard, Mrs.  Farrell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  P.  Dewey,  the 
stately  looking  Mrs.  Taft,  Mrs.  D.  J.  Tallant  and 
family,  the  attractive  Mrs.  Moody  and  her  handsome 
young  son,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Newton,  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Jennie  Flood.  L.  H.  Bailey  Jr.  and  wife.  Mrs. 
Hesd  aw  daughter,  Mrs.  Fisher  Ames,  the  Misses 
Joks,  Mrs.  James  Otis.  Miss  E.  Bell, 


Miss  Mamie  Adam,  Miss  Friedlander,  Miss  Mary  B. 
Williams,  of  Oakland  ;  Mrs.  E.  C.  Belden,  of  San 
Jose  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  P.  Pierce,  and  Miss  Carrie 
Pierce  of  Santa  Clara  ;  Mrs.  Justice  Miller,  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Miss  Miller  ;  Mrs.  Sarah  and  Miss  Anna 
Spring,  of  New  York  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Cogswell, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wright,  of  Oakland ;  Mrs. 
A.  Barnes  and  Miss  E.  Barnes,  of  San  Jose1 ;  Major 
Charles  A.  Kenney,  W.  E.  Brown,  Joseph  D.  Phe- 
lan, W.  Newton  Collins,  Fred  Webster,  E.  S.  Pills- 
bury,  Chauncey  Taylor,  John  Scott  Wilson,  E.  N. 
Moore,  J.  D.  Cunningham,  E.  H.  Hopkins, 
Truxton  Beale,  E.  J.  Mastic,  Dick  Hammond 
Jr,  and  Messrs.  Hearst,  Wheeler,  Blair,  Wright, 
Miller,  and  others.  On  the  Sunday  even- 
ing following  Ballenberg  played  many  beautiful 
selections  of  operatic  and  sacred  music.  There  has 
been  dancing  every  night  this  week,  Ballenberg's 
band  having  been  engaged  for  the  season.  Com- 
panies F  and  \  G  go  down  to  Monterey  to- 
j  day,  and  stay  until  Tuesday  morning  next  There 
will  be  a  hop  this  evening,  and  a  ball  Saturday  night. 
On  Sunday  evening  there  will  be  a  concert  by  Bal- 
lenberg's band,  and  on  Monday  there  will  be  a  grand 
ball  given  to  the  visiting  companies,  which,  it  is  un- 
stood,  will  be  very  dressy.  Besides  this,  there  will 
be  a  reception  and  drills  by  Companies  F  and  G, 
and  the  occasion,  on  the  whole,  from  to-day,  Friday, 
until  Tuesday,  will  be  a  gala  one.  Great  efforts  are 
being  made  to  take  care  of  all  who  want  to  go  to 
Monterey  between  now  and  Tuesday,  and  already 
the  managers  of  the  Del  Monte  have  received  two 
hundred  more  cots,  and  all  the  sleeping  cars  that  can 
be  spared  have  been  secured.  Santa  Cruz  is  making 
great  preparations  for  a  good  time  on  the  Fourth,  a 
ball  at  the  Pacific  Ocean  House  being  on  the  pro- 
gramme. At  the  Tamalpais,  San  Rafael,  there 
will  be  dancing  to-morrow  and  Monday  evenings, 
and  also  at  Cahstoga,  and  at  Napa  Soda  Springs. 

An  elegant  wedding  took  place  on  Wednesday 
evening  last,  in  Los  Angeles,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Francisca  MacDougall,  widow  of  the  late  Mayor 
MacDougall,  the  high  contracting  parties  being  Miss 
Bella  E.  Carlisle,  of  that  place,  and  Mr.  George  H. 
Kimball,  an  attache  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company.  The  bride  is  a  petite  brunette,  and  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  ladies  in  the  State.  The  cere- 
mony of  marriage  was  performed  by  Father  MacNa- 
mee,  assisted  by  Father  Fisher,  and  Seward  Cole,  of 
this  city,  acted  as  best  man.  The  bridesmaids  were 
the  Misses  Refugio  Williams,  Laura  Belle  Bridger, 
Dora  MacDougall,  Georgie  Mott,  and  Lulu  and  Min- 
nie GlasselL  There  were  a  large  number  of  people 
present,  among  whom  were  Governor  and  Mrs.  John 
G.  Downey,  Judge  Sepulveda,  Mayor  and  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Toberman,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  I.  K.  Dunkelberger, 
Judge  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Thompson,  D.  B.  Woolf,  Hon. 
and  Mrs.  Bvron  Waters,  Lieutenant-Governor  and 
Mrs.  J.  Mansfield,  Major  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Mitchell, 
Captain  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Thorn,  Don  Pio  Pico, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  J.  Rose,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  S.  Slauson,  General  Stoneman,  Judge  and 
Mrs.  Volney  E.  Howard,  Captain  and  Mrs. 
George  A.  Johnson,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  R.  S. 
Baker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Hewitt,  Hon.  R.  F.  Del 
Valle,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Jos6  M.  Estudillo,  Don  Juan 
and  Mrs.  Forster,  J.  D.  Lynch,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hancock,  M.  Johnston,  Andrew  Glassell.  Coloneland 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Godfrey,  General  P.  Banning,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  VV.  J.  Brodrick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  E.  Rowan, 
General  R,  H.  Chapman,  Mrs.  )oseph  Bridger,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sidney  Lacv,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  B.  Caswell, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  W*.  Childs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Griffith,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  T.  D.  Mott.  Judge  W.  D, 
Stephens,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Perry,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Newmark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Pridham,  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  John  O.  Wheeler,  and  nearly  three  hundred 
others.  Mrs.  MacDougall  had  just  completed  a  large 
addition  {40x60  feet)  to  her  spacious  mansion,  to  be 
used  as  dancing  and  banqueting  apartments  on  this 
occasion.  This  was  handsomely  and  tastefully  de- 
corated with  flowers  and  evergreens,  noticeable  among 
which  were  monograms  combining  the  letters  K  and 
C.  and  the  date,  June  29,  1881,  exquisitely  worked  in 
flowers,"  embracing  orange  blossoms,  magnolias, 
roses,  pansies,  eta  The  bride  wore  an  elegant  white 
satin,  trimmed  with  same  material,  and  sprays  of 
orange  blossoms.  Her  presents  were  numerous  and 
valuable,  among  which  were  a  large  number 
of  diamonds,  silver,  and  a  grand  piano.  Her 
mother  (Mrs.  MacDougall),  among  other  gifts, 
presented  her  with  a  new  cottage,  very  hand- 
somely furnished,  siiuated  at  Santa  Monica.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kimball  will  stay  a  week  at  Santa 
Monica,  then  visit  Monterey,  and  afterward 
take  up  their  permanent  residence  at  the  Lick. 
When  I  announced,  some  two  months  ago,  the 
engagement  of  Mr.  Kimball  and  Miss  Carlisle,  I 
also  stated  that  there  was  an  engagement  between 
Miss  Couts  and  an  English  gentleman  residing  on  the 
Santa  Rosa  ranch.  Now,  the  Herald,  of  Los  An- 
geles, says  :  ' '  The  marriage  bells  are  shortly  to  ring 
out  their  glad  peals  at  Guajome,  San  Diego  County, 
in  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  a  beautiful  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Colonel  Cave  J.  Couts  to  Mr.  Parker 
Dear,  of  the  Santa  Rosa  ranch.  The  festivities  prom- 
ise to  be  on  a  scale  of  unusual  splendor,  in  which  the 
traditional  hospitality  of  Guajome  will  be  exceeded, 
if  that  be  possible."  On  Thursday,  the  23d  ultimo, 
Assistant-Engineer  Stacy  Potts.  U.  S.  N.,  and  Miss 
Georgie  R.  Smith,  of  Vallejo,  were  married  by  Rev. 
N.  B.  Klink.  The  wedding  was  a  quiet  one,  only  a 
few  friends  of  the  bride's  family  being  present.  The 
happy  couple  took  the  train  for  Philadelphia  a  few 
hours  after  the  wedding.  The  marriage  of  Miss  Ad- 
die  Gibbs  and  Mr.  George  Hook  takes  place  this 
evening.  I  hear  of  two  or  three  engagements,  still  I 
do  not  wish  to  make  announcements  except  upon 
good  authority. 

The  movements  and  whereabouts  of  society  peo- 
ple and  others  more  or  less  known  may  be  gossipped 
about  as  follows :  Miss  Jennie  Flood,  accompanied 
by  her  mother  and  Mrs.  James  Otis,  went  down  to 
Del  Monte  on  Saturday  last  to  stay  over  Sunday. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Redding  have  returned  from 
their  bridal  tour.  Rear  Admiral  Selfridge,  U.  S.  N., 
and  wife,  arrived  here  from  the  East  on  Tuesday  last. 
Miss  Lizzie  Sinton  went  to  Monterey  last  Monday  ; 
she  will  be  an  acquisition  to  Del  Monte,  as  she  is  a 
good  musician,  a  clever  talker,  knows  all  the  news, 
and  is  at  all  times  agreeable.  Mrs.  Le  Breton,  formerly 
Miss  Nopie  McDougall,  has  gone  to  Mare  Island  to 
stay  over  the  Fourth.  The  Misses  Corbet,  of  San 
Mateo,  took  a  run  up  to  the  city  on-Tuesday  last 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  McNulty  went  down  to  Monterey  yes- 
terday. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loomis  and  Miss  Felton  go 
to  Tahoe  in  a  few  days.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  A. 
Plate  returned  from  the  East  on  Wednesday  last. 
Mrs.  Samuel  Buiterworth  has  gone  to  Paraiso 
Springs  to  stay  a  month  or  more.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  McLaughlin  and  Miss  Rebecca 
McMullin    go     to     Monterey      to-day     to    spend 


several  weeks.  The  Misses  Sophie  and  Tott 
Cutter  have  returned  to  the  city.  Mr.  Edward 
Greey,  translator  and  adapter  of  ' '  The  Loyal  Ro- 
nins,"  and  other  Japanese  storses,  arrived  on  the 
steamer  Gaelic.  The  fame  of  his  work  is  such  that 
he  was  received  in  Japan  with  highest  honors,  both 
by  Japanese  state  officials  and  officers  of  foreign  le- 
gations. Mrs.  Hall  McAllister  and  her  daughter, 
and  Lieutenant  Wise,  who  are  recreating  at  Santa 
Cruz,  took  a  glide  into  Monterey  on  Sunday  last,  and 
lunched  at  Del  Monte.  Major  Breckenridge,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  wife,  arrived  here  on  Sunday  last  from  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  and  Wm.  M. 
Lent  and  wife  and  daughter,  go  to  Monterey  to-dav. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Hall  and  family  have  returned  from  San 
Rafael  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  and  Miss 
Hattie  Crocker,  go  to  Monterey  to-day  ;  also.  Ward 
McAllister,  Mark  Sibley  Severance  and  wife,  and 
Mrs.  Captain  William  Kohl  and  daughter.  Mrs. 
E.  Miles  and  family,  and  Mrs.  M.  M.  Ward  are  at 
the  Pacific  Ocean  House.  Santa  Cruz.  Colonel  Cross- 
man  and  Lieutenant  Russell,  of  the  English  army, 
are  in  the  city.  J.  E.  Ruggles,  wife,  and  niece  go  to 
Monterey  to-morrow  ;  also,  William  T.  Coleman  and 
family.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bucknall  go  to  the  Geysers 
next  week  ;  so,  also,  do  a  crowd  of  ladies  from  Menlo 
Park,  among  whom  are  the  Misses  Selby,  Atherton, 
and  others.  Mrs.  W.  M.  Gwin  and  Miss  Carrie 
Gwin  have  returned  from  their  visit  to  Menlo  Park. 
Mrs.  Gallatin  goes  to  Monterey  to-day.  Mrs.  Lathrop 
and  party  returned  from  the  East  on  Sunday  last 
Misses  Minnie  and  Addie  Wilcox.  Miss  Cope,  Miss 
E.  G.  Welch,  and  Mr.  William  Lauton,  from  Oak- 
land, are  rusticating  at  Santa  Cruz.  Mr.  Joseph  El- 
felt,  Miss  A.  Ayres,  and  Mrs.  J.  Lusk,  of  Temescal, 
are  spending  a  month  at  Harbin  Springs.  Hon. 
Clarkson  N,  Potter,  of  New  York,  is  at  the  Palace. 
Judge  Ogden  Hoffman  goes  to  Monterey  to-day.  J. 
Henley  Smith  and  wife  have  gone  to  the  Yosemite. 
Miss  Harriet  Spaulding  is  at  Aptos.  Mrs.  D.  Car- 
rick  and  Miss  Kittie  Carrick,  of  Oakland,  are  spend- 
ing a  few  weeks  at  Tahoe  Harry  Hammond  has 
been  elected  Major  of  the  Third  Infantry  Battalion, 
and  on  Friday  evening  last  was  serenaded.  D.  O. 
Mills  has  returned  from  Etna  Springs,         Bella. 


FROM    SANTA    CRUZ. 

A  Letterfro?n  the  Citybythe  Sea — The  Beauless  Fair 
—  The  Bathing  Beach — Tlte Shark  Sensation — The 
Camp  at  Felton — Magnetic  Springs — Hop  at  the 
Ocean  House — Flirtation  Notes —  Who  is  There, 
and  What  They're  Doing. 

Dear  Argonaut  :  Santa  Cruz  is  only  spasmod- 
ically lively,  so  when  your  kind  face  came  down  late 
Saturday  evening  with  other  guests,  it  was  laid  se- 
curely aside  to  await  perusal  in  a  less  hurried  mo- 
ment ;  and  truly,  when  the  lonely  Monday  dawned, 
and  the  trains  glided  swiftly  away  with  the  "Sunday 
sojourners,"  we  hugged  you  literally  to  our  bosom, 
and  made  a  soUd  square  meal  of  your  contents,  from 
soup,  in  the  form  of  the  society  articles,  to  the  aes- 
thetic topping  off  on  the  "French  Bonbons,"  and 
then  we  cried  for  more.  Yes,  dear  Argonaut,  we  are 
lonely.  We  sigh  for  a  man  or  two— or  I  might  bet- 
ter say  a  dozen  or  two,  for  there  are  so  many  women 
down  here  that  one  or  two  men  would  probably  suffer 
from  the  scrimmage  which  would  ensue  upon  their 
appearance.  The  beach,  at  the  morning  gathering, 
swarms  with  maidens,  wives,  and  widows,  escort-less 
but  for  the  rare  atiendance  of  beardless,  gawky  boys, 
or  decrepit  old  men — that  is,  as  a  rule  ;  there  are  ex- 
ceptions of  course,  bui  the  exceptions  always  don 
bathing  costume,  plunge  into  the  surf,  and  swim  tri- 
umphantly out  of  reach  of  the  feminine  hands  waving 
about  in  shallow  water ;  and,  after  displaying  iheir 
agility  in  the  surf,  disappear  from  view,  only  to  reap- 
pear hours  after  at  lunch.  The  fact  is,  the  few  men 
who  come  to  Santa  Cruz  seem  frightened  at  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  gallantry  that  is  expected  of  them, 
and  so  shirk  the  whole  responsibility  by  keeping  away 
from  the  snare.  The  only  way  I  can  see  out  of  the 
difficulty  is  for  you,  land  Argonaut — the  ladies'  friend 
— to  suggest  to  our  young  men  of  Sap  Fiancisco  that 
they  can  not  better  serve  their  country  than  by  mov- 
ing down  in  a  body  to  rescue  the  -  young  ladies  from 
themselves  and  each  other.  They  might,  too.  be- 
sides doing  their  duty  in  this  matter,  find  a  good  deal 
of  amusement ;  I  do,  I  know,  at  bathing  hours  in  the 
morning.  The  figures  are — well,  I  am  a  woman,  and 
I  don't  bathe  in  the  surf,  so  you  might  expect  un- 
charitable remarks — with  one  or  two  exceptions,  well, 
very  peculiar,  to  say  the  least  There  are  all  kinds, 
of  course ;  fat,  awfully  lean,  horribly  tall,  and  short, 
and  they  are  all  alike  in  bathing  suits — very  ugly. 
Any  woman  who  can  hold  a  man's  fancy  captive  after 
he  has  seen  her  emerge  from  the  surf  in  a  Santa 
Cruz  bathing  costume  has  certainly  the  fascinations 
of  a  Circe.  Very  few  of  the  ladies  swim,  and 
they  flounder  about  in  the  edge  of  the  water,  scarcely 
ever  getting  wet  to  their  shoulders,  in  plain  view 
of  the  charitable  four  or  five  hundred,  who.  like 
myself,  make  remarks.  I  have  at  last  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  vanity  is  not  woman's  beseiting  sin  ; 
if  it  were  the  Santa  Cruz  beach  would  be  deserted, 
except  perhaps  for  a  promenade.  The  men,  what 
there  are,  need  not  imagine  they  escape  comment, 
yet  1  should  not  be  surprised,  if  the  truth  was  known, 
that  they  court  it — for  some  few  of  them  air  their  fine 
physique  on  the  sand  in  ungracefully  abbreviated 
costumes,  and  excessively  sprawly  attitudes.  The 
bathers  last  Saturday  morning  were  panic-stricken 
by  the  unfortunate  accident  to  Rev.  Father  Hudson, 
who,  while  taking  his  morning  swim,  was  attacked 
and  very  severely  bitten  by  a  shark.  The  question 
has  since  been  raised  as  to  the  species  of  the  attack- 
ing fish,  and  some  of  the  residents  claim  that  sharks 
never  \isit  these  waters,  and  that  it  was  a  dog-fish  or 
sword-fish,  either  of  which  are  said  to  inflict  serious 
wounds.  The  reverend  gentleman  was  rescued  by 
Mr.  Henderson,  who  was  standing  some  distance 
from  the  water,  saw  his  struggles,  and  running. 
plunged  into  the  water  and  came  to  his  relief.  Had 
not  so  expert  a  swimmer  been  at  hand  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  unfortunate  man  would  have  been 
drowned.  The  accident  created  so  much  alarm 
among  the  frequenters  of  the  beach  that  the  surf  was 
almost  entirely  deserted,  and  the  hour  was  spent  in 
animated  discussion  in  regard  to  the  affair.  Several 
small  sharks  have  been  shipped  over  from  Aptos  and 
vicinity,  and  are  on  exhibition  in  various  parts  of  the 
town,  each  as  the  identical  creature  which  attacked 
Father  Hudson.  The  sight  of  the  finny  monster 
resting  safely  on  land,  seems  to  have  reassured  the 
people,  and  the  water  swarms  again  with  bobbing 
straw  hats  and  stripe-clad  small  boys,  and  the  air 
resounds  with  the  shrieks  of  half-drowned  babies 
and  shivering  ladies.  The  morning  at  the  beach  is 
the  event  of  the  day,  and  there  one  hears  all  the  tid- 
bits of  scandal  flying  about,  the  harmless  £OSsip  from 
the    various     boarding-houses,    the    comments'  on 


dresses  and  hats,  the  new  arrivals  and  the  late  de- 
partures alike  canvassed,  and  the  expected  guests 
heralded.  Each  member  of  any  group  feels  in  duty 
bound  to  contribute  a  tiny  portion  to  the  pot-pourri. 
The  remainder  of  the  day  is  spent  in  sauntering  aim- 
lessly about  the  town,  or  driving  to  one  or  another  of 
the  many  points  of  interest  about  the  neighborhood, 
and  a  later  reunion  at  the  depot  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific and  South  Pacific  Coast  roads.  Everybody  goes 
to  the  train  to  see  if  their  friends,  or  their  friends' 
friends,  or  any  one  they  ever  saw  before  or  heard  ot, 
has  arrived.  The  drive  to  Felton  seems  to  be  the 
favorite,  and  a  \isit  to  the  camp-grounds  is  part  of  the 
trip.  There  are  some  two  or  three  hundred  living 
there  in  tents,  with  dust  and  gnats  all  about  them, 
but  comfort  and  cleanliness  within  the  canvas  walls. 
They  are  to  all  appearances  having  a  nice,  quiet,  lazy 
time  of  it,  interspersed  with  occasional  quarrels 
among  the  children,  and  blood-curdling  literarv  en- 
tertainments at  intervals  of  a  few  days.  I  did  not 
learn  who  of  our  society  people  were  rusticating 
there,  but  from  glimpses  of  familiar  faces,  I  should 
suppose  that  they  had  a  number  of  representatives  at 
Camp  Felton.  At  Magnetic  Springs  the  accommo- 
dations are  not  half  sufficient  for  the  applying  guests. 
House-room  for  fifty  has  been  forced  to  expand  to 
take  in  eighty  ;  and  the  gendemen  are  contemplating 
canvas  tents  and  hammock  beds  in  the  near  future, 
while  the  suffering  ladies  are  longing  for  the  hegira 
to  open  air  of  the  sterner  sex — for  the  feminine  ear  is 
being  tortured  by  the  heavy  and  sonorous  snores  cir- 
culating through,  over,  and  under  the  thin  partitions. 
Among  the  familiar  faces  at  the  lunch-table  I  saw 
Miss  Evans.  Mrs.  Cottril,  Miss  Muir,  Miss  Doherty, 
Miss  Dugan,  Miss  Dempster.  Mrs.  Roe  and  Miss 
Annie  Roe,  and  Mr.  Tyler  Kellog  and  Mr.  George 
Roe.  Santa  Cruz  itself  is  overflowing  with  visitors. 
Every  hotel  is  croweded  already,  and  many  more 
guests  are  expected  to  arrive  about  the  Fourth  of 
July.  At  every  turn  in  the  street  one  meets  familiar 
faces  from  San  Francisco,  and  every  car  to  the  beach 
carries  a  precious  freight  of  city  belles.  Among 
those  in  town  1  note  Mrs.  Horace  Webster  and 
daughter.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Buckley,  and  the  Misses 
Mulhall,  W.  M.  Pierson  and  family.  W.  R.  Smed- 
berg  and  family,  J.  J.  Hawkins  and  wife.  J.  W. 
Brown  and  family.  Con  O'Connor  and  familv,  Willis 
E.  Davis.  Mrs.  Robert  Pixley  and  family,  Sirs.  Pe- 
rine  and  child,  Mrs.  Schell  and  family,  Mrs.  Sander- 
son, Mrs.  Green  and  daughter,  from  Oakland,  the 
Misses  McAvoy,  the  Misses  Walsh  and  Miss  Gregory, 
Mrs.  Harrington  and  family,  Mrs.  Pierson,  Miss  Ella 
Jennings,  and  Miss  Kate  Durbrow,  of  San  Francisco  ; 
W.  H.  Seamans  and  family,  of  Oakland,  Mrs.  Har- 
rison. Mrs.  Hall  McAllister  and  daughters  have 
taken  a  cottage  for  the  summer,  as  has  also  General 
Evans.  Among  the  more  recent  arrivals  I  see  Mr. 
Charles  Dougherty  and  family,  of  Alameda  County, 
L.  H.  Baily  and  wife,  and  Miss  A.  De  Young,  of  San 
Francisco.  I  also  understand  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tames  Dunphy  are  here,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Patrick.  At 
the  Pacific  Ocean  House  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Knox  and  familv.  Miss  Wilson,  Miss  De  Yere  of 
Australia,  Mr.  Charles  Webb  Howard,  Mr.  Hall.  Mr. 
Henry  E.  Morton,  and  Mr.  F.  Slater,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. At  each  of  the  respective  stopping-places  the 
guests  get  up  impromptu  hops  every  evening,  and 
two  of  some  pretensions  have  been  given  at 
the  Ocean  House  since  ray  arrival  in  town, 
which  were  well  attended,  and  apparently  very 
greatly  enjoyed  by  the  attending  guests.  Very 
many  of  the  relatives  and  Triends  of  the  permanent 
guests  come  down  from  the  city  on  Saturday  night, 
so  that  is  made  the  gala  evening  of  the  week.  There 
is  an  immense  amount  of  sly  flirtation  going  on  here 
at  the  beach,  along  the  cool,  shaded  walks,  and  out 
on  the  drives  ;  and  I  expect  when  the  several  hundred 
irresistible  young  men  with  brass  buttons  arrive  on 
the  ist,  that  every  nook  and  corner  will  be  occupied 
by  emissaries  of  Cupid.  I  understand  that  there  is 
to  be  a  military  parade  here  on  the  Fourth  by  the  reg- 
iment which  is  to  make  its  encampment  here,  and  the 
local  patriots  will  join  forces  to  celebrate  the  day  in 
an  appropriately  noisy  manner.  The  unsuppressible 
small  boy  has  already  began  to  harrow  up  the  nerves 
of  timid  ladies  by  exploding  fire-crackers  just  at  their 
feet  and  snapping  caps  in  unpleasant  nearness  to  their 
ears,  and  the  accustomed  patent  warranted-lo-make- 
the-loudest-noise-on-record  bomb  is  reposing  in  se- 
renity in  the  shop-windows,  anticipating  the  racket 
he  is  expected  to  create  in  honor  of  his  adopted  coun- 
try. I  had  almost  forgotten  to  tell  you  that  we  have 
several  of  those  hard-worked  men  down  here  who  so 
constantly  ornament  the  pavement  about  the  door- 
ways of  the  Baldwin  and  Palace.  I  suppose  that  ar- 
duous task  of  "mashing"  is  exhausting,  and  that 
accounts  for  the  necessity  of  a  vacation  here.  But 
even  during  their  holiday  the  force  of  habit  is  so  strong 
in  them  that  they  can  not  refrain  from  posing  in  irre- 
sistible attitudes  and  ogling  the  ladies  as  they  pass. 
In  fact,  their  conduct  is  so  nearly  like  a  bit  of  San 
Francisco  that  it  carries  one  back  daily  to  that  windy 
little  city,  which,  after  all,  I  think  we  all  long  for  more 
than  we  will  confess.  Buttercup. 

Santa  Cruz,  June  28,  1881. 

Madame  la  Marquise  Anconati  Yisconti  has  a  sil- 
ver bath,  like  Mr.  Gambetta,  but  the  bath  of  the 
President  of  the  Chamber  cannot  be  compared  with 
that  of  Madame  la  Marquise,  which  is  truly  a  work 
of  art.  The  water  is  spouted  into  the  bath  by  a  dol- 
phin. By  pressing  his  right  eye  you  have  warm 
water!  and  by  pressing  his  left  eye  you  have  cold 
water.  A  slight  pressure  on  his  tongue  empties  the 
bath  in  a  few  seconds.  The  bath-room  is  splendidly 
arranged  with  painted-glass  windows  and  tapestries. 
The  floor  is  of  lava,  and  also  the  walls. 


The  greatest  novelty  in  dancing  is  the  introduction 
of  the  Grecian  dances.  At  a  recent  ball  given  in 
Paris  by  the  Baron  Gustave  de  Rothschild,  the ' '  Cirto" 
and  the  "Caravi"  were  danced;  and  it  is  said  the 
movements  in  both  are  most  charming  and  graceful^ 
while  they  are  at  the  same  time  very  simple  and  eas- 
ily learned.  The  costumes  at  this  ball  are  reported 
as  surpassing  in  beauty  anything  that  has  been  seen 
in  Paris  for  years.  That  of  the  Hostess  was  of  per- 
fect harmony — a  mixture  of  pale  blue  satin  and  silver 
gauze.  The  corsage  was  literally  ablaze  with  dia- 
monds. 

In  the  East  this  season's  bathing  costumes  are  said 
to  be  marvelous  productions.  They  comprise  the 
Jersey  waist,  short  trousers  of  the  same  clinging  ma- 
terial, and  fancy  stockings.  Some  are  even  innocent 
of  sleeves,  and  are  cut  decollete,  but  the  fear  of  be- 
coming tanned  will  doubtless  prevent  that  style  from 
becoming  popular. 

The  announcement  of  an  engagement  between 
Miss  Cecilia  Coleman  and  Mr.  Ward  McAllister  is 
without  foundation. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


OUR    CELESTIAL    VISITANT. 


Theories  and  Facts  Respecting  the  Orbit  of  the  Comet  of  1881. 


The  comet  which  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  burst  upon 
the  gaze  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  and  Europe  some 
ten  days  ago  demands  some  degree  of  attention,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  given  rise  to  many  speculations  as  to  its  raison 
d'etre,  orbit,  etc.,  and  the  peculiarities  which  it  seems  to  pos- 
sess as  compared  with  other  members  of  its  erratic  frater- 
nity. Its  appearance  has  for  the  moment  led  the  public 
mind  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  to  wish  for  some  settled 
and  reliable  facts  regarding  it.  For  instance,  whether  it  is 
moving  toward  or  from  us  ;  whether  there  is  any  danger  of 
its  coming  into  collision  with  our  planet ;  why  it  was  discov- 
ered just  at  the  place  and  time  recorded ;  how  long  it  will 
be  before  it  returns,  or  if  it  will  return  to  our  solar  system 
at  all ;  what  is  its  size,  nature,  composition.  These,  and 
many  other  questions  are  full  of  interest,  not  only  to  the  as- 
tronomer or  physicist,  but  to  the  thinking  public  at  large. 
The  time  since  the  first  appearance  of  the  celestial  visitant 
has  been  so  short,  that  it  is  not  possible  that  its  astronomi- 
cal elements  should  have,  as  yet,  been  accurately  determined 
— this  being  a  matter  of  obstruse  mathematical  calculation, 
requiring  careful  and  laborious  revision  for  error.  Nor  would 
a  dry,  scientific  treatise  on  the  subject  be  satisfactory,  or  even 
intelligible,  to  the  general  reader.  Still,  enough  has  been 
seen  and  determined  to  warrant  the  laying  down  of  some 
broad  facts  in  the  premises,  and  the  giving  of  some  reasons 
for  the  peculiarities  just  stated. 

This  comet,  so  far  as  authentic  accounts  have  yet  reached 
us,  was  first  seen  on  the  21st  or  22d  ultimo,  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  eastern  sun,  at  various  points  of  our  northern 
hemisphere,  none  of  them  further  south  than  our  own  lati- 
tude, though  one  observer  claims  to  have  seen  it  considerably 
earlier  in  Mexico,  and  another  in  Brazil,  on  the  29th  of  May. 
These  claims  we  shall  dispose  of  later  on.  Almost  contem- 
poraneous with  the  first  notices  of  its  discover}-,  dispatches 
were  received  from  other  points,  notably  Washington  Terri- 
tory and  Oregon,  to  the  effect  that  a  comet  had  also  been 
observed  shortly  after  sunset  in  the  northwestern  heavens. 
The  lapse  of  two  or  three  days  confirmed  the  substantiality 
of  the  evening  comet,  but  the  observers  were  not  possessed 
of  the  necessary  astronomical  knowledge  to  identify  it  with 
the  stranger  of  the  morning,  its  arc  of  diurnal  rotation  caus- 
ing it  to  sink  below  the  horizon  and  reappear  in  another 
quarter  in  a  different  guise.  A  day  or  two  later  the  fact  of 
identity  was  established  by  the  unerring  rule  of  ocular 
demonstration,  and  the  sticklers  for  the  two-comet  theory 
were  obliged  to  yield  the  point,  the  comet's  northerly 
declination  having  now  so  considerably  lessened  as  to  leave 
all  points  of  its  arc  of  rotation  about  the  pole  star  above  the 
horizon.  It  now  became  evident  that  the  comet  was  travel- 
ling in  a  direction  differing  but  slightly  from  due  north,  its 
tail  pointing  almost  directly  to  the  pole  star.  Its  rate  of 
progress  is  now  about  30  a  day,  an  orbital  speed  equaled  by 
none  of  the  planets,  and  it  is  beyond  question  that  this  speed 
was  much  greater  while  it  was  rounding  the  sun,  the  point 
of  greatest  velocity,  in  the  case  of  comets  being  perihelion. 
The  fact  of  its  northerly  course  being  proved  leads  us  directly 
to  the  solution  of  the  question  why  it  was  not  visible  to  as- 
tronomers, who  are  always  on  the  watch  for  such  visitants, 
until  it  had  approached  the  sun,  reached  its  perihelion,  and 
started  on  its  backward  course.  It  must  here  be  premised 
that  the  orbits  of  comets  are  of  three  kinds  :  ellipses,  para- 
bolas, or  hyperbolas,  though  for  all  purposes  of  explanation, 
and  as  far  as  regards  our  earth,  they  may  be  considered  as 
being  elliptical,  at  least  in  the  vicinity  of  their  perihelia. 
Since  it  is  now  moving  in  a  direction  nearly  due  north, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  any  change  of  course 
from  planetary  perturbation,  the  natural  inference  is 
that  it  came  from  the  south,  that  its  orbit  is  thus 
vertical  to  the  plane  of  our  orbit,  and  that  it  accord- 
ingly cut  the  plane  of  our  orbit  at  or  near  perihelion. 
If  it  approached  the  sun  from  the  south  it  must  always 
have  been  between  the  sun  and  the  southern  horizon 
till  the  time  of  perihelion,  and  consequently  could  never  have 
become  visible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, since  it  could  only  have  been  above  the  horizon  at  the 
same  time  as  the  sun.  Per  contra,  it  must  have  been  visible 
to  the  southern  hemisphere  before  its  perihelion,  and  this  po- 
sition is  corroborated  by  a  dispatch  from  Brazil,  announcing 
its  discovery  on  the  29th  of  May,  at  which  time  it  was  proba- 
bly as  many  degrees  south  of  the  sun  as  it  now  is  north, 
and  would  therefore  form  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  due 
eastern  and  western  heavens,  with  its  tail  stretching  obliquely 
to  the  south  pole,  though  above  the  horizon  for  much  less 
time  than  with  us,  owing  to  this  being  the  southern  winter. 
Going  still  further  south,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
Australia  and  South  Africa  this  comet  was  beautifully  visible 
during  the  end  of  May  and  the  early  part  of  June  ;  while  to 
observers  at  Cape  Horn  or  near  the  Antarctic  Circle  it  would 
seem  to  career  around  the. horizon  for  weeks,  in  ever  lower- 
ing spirals  whose  apex  was  the  South  Pole,  like  a  flaming 
torch,  never  setting  jor  disappearing  till  close  to  its  perihe- 
lion, which  may  be  approximately  put  at  the  15th  June.  As- 
suming it  now  as  proved  that  this  comet  moves  in  an  ellipti- 
cal or  parabolic  orbit  from  south  to  north,  it  remains  to  be 
considered  whether  its  point  of  perihelion,  or  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  sun,  which  must,  in  this  case,  have  been  in  a 
direct  line  with  the  earth  and  sun,,  lay  between  the 
earth  and  sun,  or  beyond  the  latter  as  viewed  from 
the  earth.  If  the  former  position  be  true,  the  tail  of 
the  comet  must  have  passed  directly  in  line  with  the 
earth  at  perihelion,  though  considering  that  the  sweep  of  the 
extremity  of  one  observed  comet's  tail  (that  of  1S43)  at  peri- 
helion was  computed  at  three  hundred  and  fifty  million  miles 
an  hour,  the  time  a  similar  one  would  take  to  pass  a  sphere 
eight  thousand  miles  in  diameter,  would  only  be  the  one-sixth 
of  a  second.  There  are  many  reasons,  however,  for  reject- 
ing this  hypothesis.  Had  the  comet's  perihelion  lain  be- 
tween us  and  the  sun,  its  appearance  and  effects  would  have 
been  much  more  marked,  its  size  and  splendor  would  have 
been  much  more  augmented  at  its  nearest  approach,  and 
would  have  diminished  much  more  rapidly  than  has  been 
the  case.  The  only  hypothesis,  therefore,  which  remains  to 
account  satisfactorily  for  its  present  appearance  and  condi- 
tion, is  that  its  perihelion  point  was  in  the  plane  of  the  eclip- 


tic beyond  the  sun,  possibly  beyond  the  limits  of  our  orbit 
and  on  this  supposition,  though  the  comet  has  certainly  not 
been  approaching  us,  neither  has  it  been  receding  in  a  per- 
ceptible degree,  a  position  which  is  borne  out  by  the  ap 
parent  stability  of  size  and  lustre  observable  in  its  appear 
ance  from  discovery  to  the  present  time. 

The  accompanying  diagram  will  approximately  illustrate 
these  points: 


The  horizontal  line  E  P  represents  the  plane  of  the  earth 's  orbit. 

E  the  earth. 

S  the  sun. 

P  the  comet  at  perihelion. 

A  the  apparent  projected  position  of  pole  star. 

B  the  present  position  of  the  comet  in  the  heavens. 

C  a  possible  future  position. 

From  this  figure  it  will  be  seen  that  the  comet's  orbit  does 
not  recede  with  great  rapidity  from  the  body  of  our  planet, 
and  that  it  may  possibly  be  visible  until  within  a  few  de- 
grees of  the  pole  star,  then  the  obliquity  of  its  tail,  as  pre- 
sented to  earthly  observers,  combined  with  its  then  rapidly 
increasing  distance,  will  render  it  invisible  to  the  eyes,  per 
haps  the  telescopes,  of  men  ;  and  whether  or  not  it  will  ever 
revisit  our  system  will  depend  upon  the  exact  curvature  of  its 
orbit,  which  will  presently  be  a  matter  of  record,  as  will  also 
its  chemical  analysis  through  the  medium  of  the  spectro- 
scope. 

There  is,  perhaps,  another  hypothesis  on  which  the  aspect 
of  the  comet  in  question  might  be  based.  On  the  1st  of 
May,  Professor  Swift,  at  an  Eastern  observatory,  saw,  through 
the  telescope,  a  diminutive  body,  now  known  as  Comet  A  of 
1S81,  making  its  way  toward  the  sun  from  the  north,  about 
fifty  degrees  east  of  the  sun's  position  at  the  time.  By  turn- 
ing the  orbit  in  the  diagram  at  right  angles  to  its  position 
therein,  and  lengthening  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse,  the 
perihelion  would  be  thrown  nearly  as  far  to  the  south  of  the 
sun  as  it  appears  in  the  diagram  to  the  east.  By  so  doing, 
the  upward  and  backward  path  of  the  comet,  after  passing 
perihelion,  would  bring  it  so  much  nearer  the  earth  as  to  ac 
count  for  its  increased  angular  magnitude,  and  would  like- 
wise satisfy  some  other  conditions  of  its  course.  It  might 
even  be  that  this  comet  has  been  seen,  on  one  or  two  nights, 
at  some  point  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  like  Brazil,  if  its 
perihelion  happened  to  fall  so  far  south  of  the  sun  as  to 
bring  it  clear  of  the  solar  rays  after  sunset.  These,  how- 
ever, are  the  only  hypotheses  on  which  the  apparent  condi- 
tions can  be  explained,  and  we  must  wait  for  the  accurate 
mathematical  formulation  of  the  evidence  for  the  incontro- 
vertible truth  of  the  matter. 

San  Francisco,  July  1,  1881.    ROBERT  DUNCAN  MlLNE. 


Sir  Samuel  Baker,  the  distinguished  African  explorer  and 
author,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  is  at  present  staying  for  a 
short  time  in  San  Francisco,  previous  to  an  intended  hunting 
trip  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  is  his  first  visit  to  Amer- 
ca.  He  is  like  the  boy,  he  declares,  who  saves  the  best 
morsel  on  his  plate  to  the  last.  He  is  a  stout  and  robust 
person,  with  brilliant  eyes  and  gray  whiskers.  He  will  hunt 
until  September,  and  will  then  return  to  England  by  way  of 
New  York. 

The  new  firm  of  Moody  &  Miller  has  gone  into  the  re- 
vival business.  The  senior  partner  is  Dexter  L.  Moody,  the 
famous  evangelist,  formerly  with  Ira  D.  Sankey;  and  the 
junior  is  E.  F.  Miller,  formerly  a  workman  in  the  car-shops 
at  Denver.  Moody  and  Sankey  are  said  to  have  disagreed 
as  to  the  division  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Sankey's 
hymn-books,  and  Miller  is  to  take  the  place  of  Sankey  in  the 
new  concern. 


George  Washington's  hatchet  has  been  found  in  the  field 
where  he  threw  it  after  chopping  the  cherry  tree,  and  where 
it  has  been  lying  ever  since.  We  thought,  says  the  Lowell 
Citizen,  that  it  would  turn  out  one  of  the  parties  in  that  af- 
fair could  lie. 


LITERARY    DRAW-POKER. 


A  Ruskin  Flush  Beats  a  Hugo  Straight  Every  Time. 


Deacon  Sliderback  has  a  pious  aversion  to  cards,  which 
he  looks  upon  as  free  passes  to  whatever  place  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  old-fashioned  brimstone  factory ;  but  he  likes 
to  play  "authors,"  and  indulges  in  that  mild  dissipation  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  when  he  can't  find  a  good  excuse 
for  remaining  down  town.  Important  matters  connected 
with  the  church  and  the  great  scheme  of  salvation  often 
compel  him  to  stay  out  late  in  consultation  with  the  other 
deacons,  and  upon  these  occasions  the  spiritual  condition  of 
the  benighted  heathen  is  discussed  in  the  back-room  of  Dea- 
con Magruder's  grocery7.  James  Bowers,  a  worldly  young 
man,  but  a  very  entertaining  and  lively  companion,  takes 
part  in  these  discussions  once  in  a  while.  Now  James 
had  read  in  the  paper  that  an  Elmira  man  had  devised  a 
game  of  whisky-poker  to  be  played  with  the  truly  good  and 
harmless  authors'  cards  ;  so  he  purchased  a  pack  and  took 
them  along  to  the  next  conference  on  the  propagation  of  the 
true  faith  among  the  Esquimaux,  held  in  Deacon  Magruder's 
back-room  on  Saturday  evening.  Deacon  Sliderback  and 
Deacon  Magruder  held  an  argument  about  the  amount  of 
saving  grace  an  Esquimau  could  absorb,  which  was  inter- 
rupted by  James  Bowers  making  some  flippant  remark  about 
bear's  grease,  and  suggesting  a  game  of  authors.  The  two 
deacons  readily  assented,  and  after  playing  a  while  James 
voted  the  game  dull,  and  proposed  making  it  interesting. 

Now  the  sinful  J.  Bowers  knew  the  deacons  were  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  national  game  of  draw,  and  he  explained  to 
them  the  relative  value  of  pairs,  two  pairs,  and  so  on.  The 
deacons  seemed  to  catch  on  very  readily,  and  agreed  to  play 
for  the  cider  to  make  the  game  interesting.  James  dealt  the 
hands,  and  explained  that  the  five  cards  turned  down  on  the 
table  constituted  the  "  widow  "  hand,  and  that  the  man  hold- 
ing the  ace  had  the  privilege  of  exchanging  his  hand  for  the 
"  widow,"  or  knocking  and  passing  the  privilege  to  the  next. 
Deacon  Sliderback  held  the  ace,  and  being  known  in  the 
community  as  the  friend  of  the  widows  and  fatherless,  he 
sustained  his  reputation  by  picking  up  the  "little  widow." 
Deacon  Magruder  drew  "Evangeline"  to  fill  from  the  hand 
that  Deacon  Sliderback  discarded,  and  laid  down  the  "Mar- 
ble Faun,"  which  was  snapped  up  by  Bowers  to  pair  with 
the  "House  of  Seven  Gables."  They  drew  around  twice, 
when  Deacon  Sliderback  knocked,  and  they  all  stood  their 
hands  and  showed  down.  Deacon  Magruder  held  a  Long- 
fellow full  on  Dickens,  Deacon  Sliderback  exhibited  two 
pairs  Cooper  up,  and  James  had  three  Hawthornes,  giving 
Deacon  Sliderback  a  point  for  the  lowest  hand.  The  game 
went  along  all  right  until  each  of  the  deacons  had  four  points 
and  James  only  two,  it  being  agreed  that  the  man  getting 
five  points  first  would  be  stuck  for  the  drinks.  It  was  Dea- 
con Sliderback's  deal,  and  he  passed  the  pack  to  James, 
who  cut  the  "  Stones  of  Venice  "  for  the  bottom  card,  taking 
a  sly  glance  at  it  as  he  did  so.  The  deacon  tossed  around 
the  cards,  and  Deacon  Magruder  stood  pat  and  knocked, 
while  James  picked  up  the  "  widow  "  and  threw  down  his 
hand,  one  of  his  cards  being  "  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture," 
which  Deacon  Sliderback  eagerly  picked  up. 

"What  have  you  got?"  said  Deacon  Magruder  to  Mr. 
Bowers. 

"Two  small  pairs — 'Thackeray'  and  'George  Eliot,'"  re- 
plied James,  showing  down  "  Pendennis,"  "  Vanity  Fair," 
"Daniel  Deronda,"  and  "Romola." 

"  I've  got  a  Hugo  straight,"  remarked  Deacon  Magruder, 
laying  down  "  Les  Miserables,"  "  L'Homme  Qui  Rit,"  "  Nine- 
ty-three," "  Toilers  of  the  Sea," and  "  Napoleon  the  Little"; 
"  and  I  guess  that's  the  boss  hand  out." 

"Hold  on!"  chipped  in  Deacon  Sliderback,  "  I  can  beat 
that.     You  say  it's  a  straight,  don't  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  that's  what  I  call  it.     What  have  you  got?" 
"  Well,  I've  got  a  Ruskin  flush,"  remarked  Deacon  Slider- 
back, exultingly,  showing  down  "Modern  Painters,"  "Deu- 
calion," "Crown  of  Wild  Olives,"  "  Seven  Lamps  of  Archi- 
tecture," and  "  Stones  of  Venice." 

"  No,  you  don't,"  said  Deacon  Magruder ;  "  that's  no  bet- 
ter hand  than  my  Hugo  straight." 

"Hugo  to  thunder!"  responded  Sliderback,  getting  ex- 
cited ;  "I  claim  a  flush,  and  that  beats  any  straight  in  the 
deck.     Any  fool  knows  that." 

"  Don't  call  me  a  fool,  Deacon  Sliderback.  I  have  played 
poker  as  much  as  you  have,  and  I  say  your  hand  is  only  a 
straight." 

"  I  say  it's  a  flush." 

"All  right,  then,  mine's  a  flush  and  it  beats  yours,  because 
it  is  pat  and  you  filled." 

"  I  wasn't  going  to  say  anything,  Deacon  Magruder,  about 
that  card  you  dropped  under  the  table  ;  but  when  a  member 
of  the  church  stoops  to  such  a  thing  to  get  out  of  setting 
up  his  three  glasses  of  cider  in  his  own  store,  it  is  time  he 
was  shown  up.  I  won't  mention  it  outside  this  time,  though, 
if  you  give  in  beaten." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  accuse  me  of  cheating,  Deacon  Slider- 
back?" said  Magruder,  in  a  tone  of  suppressed  emotion. 
"*  That's  about  the  size  of  it,  I  am  pained  to  say,  sir ;  and 

it  grieves  me  that  a  professor  of  religion  should " 

"  Oh,  you  dry  up,  you  old  fraud,"  yelled  Magruder. 
"Didn't  I  see  you  deal  the  *■  Stones  of  Venice'  to  yourself 
off  the  bottom  of  the  pack,  and  never  say  anything  about 
it?" 

"You're  a  liar  !" 

"  You're  another,  you  dumbfounded  old  mulligaloot  !  " 
Then  they  clinched  and  fought  all  over  the  store,  tipped 
over  a  gallon  of  molasses  and  rolled  in  it,  and  then  wallowed 
around  in  the  contents  of  an  upset  flour  barrel,  and  when 
the  neighbors  came,  Deacon  Magruder  was  sitting  on  the 
floor  with  his  back  against  a  potato  sack  ;  Deacon  Slider- 
back was  doubled  up  in  a  bushel  basket,  with  his  arms  hang- 
ing outside,  and  his  legs  pointing  up  toward  the  salt  codfish 
hanging  from  the  rafters,  and  both  were  glaring  savagely, 
and  puffing  hard  for  wind,  while  James  Bowers,  Esq.,  was 
lying  on  the  counter,  choking  with  laughter,  after  having 
gathered  up  the  authors'  cards  and  scattered  a  genuine 
poker  deck  over  the  floor. 

The  deacons  have  been  trying  to  to  explain,  but  the 
circumstantial  evidence  is  likely  to  floor  them,  and  cause 
quite  a  scandal  in  the  church. — Milwaukee  Sun. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


A    BATTLE-FIELD    RELIC. 


Translated  for  the  "Argonaut,"  from  the  French  of  "  La  Vie  Parisienne.' 


Last  year,  when  I  was  Military  Attache'  to  the  French  Le- 
gation at  Berlin,  I  received  one  day  the  following-  invitation : 
Baron  von  Mendorf,  Major  Commanding  the  Fourth  Squadron  of 
the  Pomeranian  Uhlans,  together  with  his  officers,  request  the  company 
of  the  Captain  of  the  Staff,  Military  Attache  of  the  Ambassador  of 
France,  at  their  dinner  on  Monday,  April  the  15th,  3  p.  M. ,  No  7  Av- 
enue Prince  Charles. 

Since  my  arrival  in  Berlin,  I  had  met  Mendorf  several 
times  at  the  chancellor's  parties.  At  the  card-table  we  had 
exchanged  a  few  thalers  ;  at  the  buffet,  a  few  polite  words  ; 
we  had  shaken  hands  in  the  vestibule,  and  left  our  cards  each 
at  the  other's  residence.  Consequently  I  was  not  surprised 
to  receive  the  above  invitation.  On  the  day  and  hour  men 
tioned  I  ascended  the  handsomely  decorated  staircase  which 
leads  to  the  club-rooms  of  the  guard.  In  the  reception-hall 
I  met  the  officers  according  to  their  rank — the  captains  with 
their  conquering- moustaches,  the  lieutenants  with  their  fee- 
bler ones,  and  the  cadets,  with  beardless,  boyish  faces.  After 
I  had  been  presented  I  bowed  to  and  shook  hands  with  ev- 
ery one,  observing  strictly  the  regulations  concerning  rank. 

The  oldest  captain  remarked  that  it  was  a  very  hot  day  ; 
the  oldest  lieutenant  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  be  less 
warm  the  next  day ;  and  the  oldest  cadet  murmured  that 
both  opinions  were  perfectly  correct.  Then  the  chief-waiter 
announced  that  the  dinner  was  ready.  While  entering  the 
dining-room,  a  certain  anxiety  seemed  to  seize  the  major, 
but  he  quickly  repressed  it,  and  led  me  around  the  table, 
drawing  my  attention  to  a  magnificent  ornamental  piece  of 
silver  standing  in  the  centre  of  it. 

"  You  see,"  he  said  quickly,  almost  volubly,  "  this  is  a  pres- 
ent from  His  Apostolic  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
King  of  Hungary,  who  is  the  Honorary  Commanding  Col- 
onel of  the  Uhlans  of  the  Prussian  Guard.  The  finish  of 
those  fat-cheeked  cupids,  and  the  richness  of  the  garlands, 
certainly  ought  to  attract  the  attention  of  such  an  amateur 
as  you  are." 

I  followed  the  advice  of  my  cicerone,  and  examined  closely 
the  details  of  the  masterpiece,  being  a  little  astonished  to 
discover  in  the  major  the  faculties  of  an  art  critic. 

When  we  had  reached  the  chair  of  the  presiding  officer, 
the  major  seemed  to  breathe  more  easily.  "  Please  take  this 
seat  to  my  right,"  he  said  to  me.  "According  to  our  rules 
of  etiquette  you  ought  to  be  seated  opposite  ;  but  there  you 
would  be  exposed  to  a  continual  disagreeable  draught,  and 
I  think  you  will  feel  more  comfortable  here." 

I  thanked  him  for  his  courteous  attention,  contemplating 
the  while  a  painting  which  smiled  in  its  frame  above  the  offi- 
cers' heads.  It  represented  a  Silesian  girl,  preparing  dinner. 
Every  man  emptied  silently  his  glass  of  sherry,  and  at- 
tacked his  soup.'  Soon  the  beer,  with  its  vulgar  foam,  and 
the  sparkling  champagne  were  superseded  by  the  ruby-col- 
ored, velvety,  generous  Chateau  Margaux.  The  joyous  wine 
of  France  has  the  magic  power  of  dispelling  the  icy  reserve 
which  generally  reigns  at  the  beginning  of  all  ceremonial 
dinners.  And  so  the  Uhlans  soon  began  to  tell  their  stories 
of  love  and  victory. 

Every  man  pretended  that  he  had  conquered  the  heart  of  a 
Danish  maiden  during  the  war  in  Schleswig  ;  every  one  felt 
assured  that  he  had  accomplished  some  prodigious  feat 
while  fighting  in  Bohemia.  An  overheated  cadet  affirmed 
solemnly  that  the  dulcinea  of  his  neighbor  at  the  table  was 
just  as  pretty  as  his  own  lady  friend.  Alas  !  the  major  in- 
formed me,  in  a  low  voice,  that  both  cadets  were  in  love  with 
the  same  girl.  A  lieutenant  maintained  with  great  obstinacy 
that  the  victory  at  Sadowa  was  due  to  him  ;  because  if  the 
men  under  his  command  had  not  executed  a  certain  ma- 
noeuvre near  the  woods,  the  Prussian  army  would  have  been 
destroyed,  and  the  efforts  of  the  reserve  troops  neutralized. 
Unfortunately,  nobody  listened  to  his  arguments. 

Slowly  I  began  myself  to  fall  in  with  the  chorus,  but  I  had 
still  sense  enough  to  observe  that  my  feelings  as  a  French 
officer  had  not  been  hurt  by  the  slightest  injurious  insinua- 
tion. And,  by  my  faith,  I  acted  like  all  my  boon  companions. 
I  drank,  I  laughed,  I  told  all  sort  of  stories,  and  even 
more  than  they  wanted  to  hear.  Being  a  Gascon,  con- 
sequently possessing  a  good  deal  of  inborn  conceit,  I  felt  a 
little  vexed  that  all  of  us  talked  at  the  same  time.  Like  the 
lieutenant  who  saved  his  fatherland  by  his  strategy,  I  had 
only  a  few  listeners,  despite  the  many  amusing  occurrences 
and  important  events  in  my  life  which  I  related. 

At  last  we  were  through  with  our  dinner,  and  were  enjoy- 
ing the  fumes  of  a  delicious  punch  and  the  choicest  of  Hava- 
nas,  when  suddenly  the  major,  Baron  von    Mendorf,  rose, 
and  commanding  "silence,"    delivered  the  following  toast: 
"To  the  French  nation  and  its   brave  army  !"    This  was 
the  signal  for  a  deluge  of  toasts,  everybody  abandoning  him- 
self to  the  most  fanta;  tic  inspirations.     We  drank  : 
"To  the  amiable  host  and  friend." 
"To  the  intellectual  prosperity  of  intelligent  Europe." 
"To  the  sausages  of  Mayence  and  the  wines  of  Burgundy." 
"  To  literature." 
"  To  philosophy." 
"  To  the  glory  of  all  nations." 

"  To  Catherine,  the  handsomest  soda-water  girl  in  Berlin." 
"To  Louisa,  the  idol  of  the  officers  of  the  Uhlans." 
"  To  Augusta,  the  prettiest  waiter-girl  in  a  certain  brewery." 
When  my  turn   had  come,  I  stood  up,  as  erect  as  I  could, 
and  raising  my  glass,  said  : 

"  To  the  German  nation,  the  Prussian  army,  and  its  Royal 
chief." 

At  this  moment  the  idea  struck  me  that  it  would  not  be 
convenient  to  present  my  glass  to  the  buxom  Silesian  girl 
who  smiled  so  beatifically  in  her  frame,  and  I  tried  to  find 
out  the  bust  of  the  sovereign,  which  was — I  remembered  this 


left  me.  My  eyes  were  immovable  and  haggard.  I  felt  a 
cold  perspiration  starting  out  on  my  forehead.  Every  one 
believed  that  I  was  going  to  faint,  and  the  whole  assembly 
expressed  its  regret,  attributing  the  accident  to  the  infernal 
heat  of  the  day.  Every  one  did  his  best  to  comfort  me,  and 
at  least  ten  servants  received  simultaneouly  the  order  to 
give  me  a  glass  of  ice-water— an  article  not  easily  to  be 
found  on  such  occasions.  Some  had  even  ordered  my  car- 
riage, and  wanted  to  accompany  me  home. 

But  I  was  neither  sick  nor  fainting.  It  was  mourning 
France  that  stared  into  my  face,  recalling  the  remembrance 
of  past  unfortunate  days,  of  the  bitter  tears  shed  after  each 
defeat,  and  the  silent  rage  of  the  vanquished.  There,  right 
under  the  bracket  on  which  the  laurel-crowned  bust  of  the 
old  emperor  stood,  attached  to  the  wall  as  a  German  trophy, 
was  a  relic  of  vanquished  France — a  guide-board  painted 
blue,  as  they  all  are  in  my  beloved  country.  Alas  !  this  one 
had  been  witness  of  an  heroic  struggle.  It  was  pierced  in 
many  places  by  the  bullets  of  the  enemy,  but  still  displayed 
proudly,  before  the  eyes  of  the  Uhlans,  the  glorious  name, 
"  Bazeilles."  I  stood  there  rigidly,  forgetting  where  I  was, 
and  thinking  only  of  the  carnage  and  the  fearful  conflagra- 
tion on  that  memorable  day.  I  heard  distinctly  the  rattle  of 
the  musketry,  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  the  huzzas  of  the 
victorious,  the  clangor  of  the  church-bells,  the  cries  of  the 
fleeing  inhabitants,  L  heard,  too,  the  farewell  words,  the  last 
sigh  of  my  dearly  beloved  brother  Louis,  who  died  on  the 
road  in  my  arms,  at  the  foot  of  this  same  guide-board. 

Mendorf  alone  had  understood  my  strange  behavior. 
"  Captain,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  ought  to  have  fore- 
seen and  prevented  this.  Pardon  me.  But  compose  your- 
self." And  he  presented  to  me  another  glass  of  wine,  which 
I  seized,  and,  looking  at  the  ominous  road-guide  of  Bazeilles, 
I  said  : 

"Yes,  gentlemen,  I  drink  to  the  health  of  the  sovereign 
and  soldier  !  But  I  drink  also  to  the  glorious  memory  of 
your  friends  and  mine,  who  died  for  their  country  !  " 

The  eyes  of  all  the  officers  were  fixed  now  upon  the  little 
trophy,  and,  having  read  my  heart,  they  repeated  my  toast 
in  voices  trembling  with  emotion.  It  was  a  touching  hom- 
age, offered  to  the  vanquished  brave  by  the  gallant  victors. 

Next  morning  Mendorf  entered  my  room  while  I  was  still 
in  bed.  He  had  come  to  apologize  for  his  thoughtlessness, 
and  silently  we  shook  hands.  When  he  mentioned  the  sor- 
rowful event  at  the  dinner-table,  I  related  to  him  all  the  de- 
tails of  my  poor  brother's  death  near  that  "  road-guide." 
Mendorf  proved  then  to  me  that  he  was  a  man  with  a  warm 
and  feeling  heart,  and  we  separated  as  true  friends. 
******** 
Two  months  later  I  was  in  France  on  leave  of  absence. 
I  hastened  home  to  see  my  dear  old  mother.  She  was  await- 
ing me,  standing  on  the  balcony,  and  from  afar  I  could  see 
that  her  venerable  head  was  snow-white,  and  she  was  yet  in 
mourning,  though  her  face  was  calm.  I  had  not  seen  her 
since  my  brother's  death.  As  soon  as  we  met,  she  fell  in 
my  arms,  and  said  several  times,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  : 

"  Thanks,  oh  !  a  thousand  thanks,  my  poor  boy,  for  your 
brother's  sake." 

I  was  on  the  point  of  asking  her  what  she  meant,  when 
she  took  my  arm  and  led  me  into  the  village  cemetery. 
There  upon  the  tomb  of  my  brother  Lewis  I  saw,  to  my 
amazement,  the  bullet-pierced  guide-board  I  had  seen  in 
Berlin,  with  the  momentous  name,  "  Bazeilles."  A  more 
eloquent  epitaph  could  surely  not  have  been  found.  With  a 
heart  full  of  gratitude  I  wrote  to  Von  Mendorf,  but  my  letter 
remained  unanswered.  After  my  return  to  Berlin  I  hurried 
to  his  residence,  but  found  there  only  his  servant,  busily 
packing  his  master's  trunks.  In  answer  to  my  question  as 
to  where  the  major  was,  he  said  : 

"The  major?  Oh!  he  is  far  from  here.  He  has  been 
reprimanded.  The  officers  say  that  he  has  taken  something 
from  their  dining-room — a  picture,  I  believe.  But  I  can  swear 
to  it,  captain,  that  no  picture  whatever  has  entered  the  major's 
house.  They  accuse  him  falsely.  Ah,  no  sir  !  The  major 
is  the  most  honest  man  in  the  world."  ■  Max. 

San  Francisco,  June,  1SS1. 


LITERARY 


NOTES. 


Elaine,  the  elder  of  the  Goodale  sisters,  has  published  *'  The  Journal 
of  a  Farmer's  Daughter;  the  Record  of  a  Year's  Life  on  Sky  Farm." 
It  is  a  description  of  the  daily  life  of  a  "gentleman  "  farmer's  daugh- 
ter, who  is  not  confined  to  the  usual  routine  of  the  dairy  and  buttery, 
but  of  one  who  continually  varied  the  monotony  by  meditative  rambles 
through  woods  and  fields.  The  book  in  places  displays  an  exquisite 
perception  of  nature,  oftentimes  approaching  Richter  in  delicacy  and 
fitness  of  comparison.  Miss  Goodale— for  she  has  grown  older  since 
we  first  knew  her  in  "Apple  Blossoms  "  as  Elaine— has  decided  talent, 
although  loo  frequently  falling  into  the  mistake  of  clothing  her  poetical 
fancies  in  too  constrained  and  stiff  a  garb.  This  is  often  the  fault  of 
writers  of  her  age.  While  the  indirect  method  of  expression,  by  simile 
and  fanciful  comparison,  is  often  delightful,  yet  when  employed  without 
discretion  it  is  apt  to  become  wearisome.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons  ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's  ;  price,  $1.00. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  issued  a  translation,  by  Prof.  Ander- 
son, of  Bjornsterne  Bjbrnson's  novel,  "Synnove  Solbakken."  It  was 
written  in  1S57,  and  is  a  tale  of  Norwegian  home  life.  There  are  several 
striking  incidents  in  the  story,  and  some  good  descriptions  of  Norwegian 
scenery.  Bjdrnson,  who  has  been  in  turn  poet,  theatrical  manager, 
journalist,  and  politician,  gained  an  European  reputation  on  the  first 
publication  of  this  novel.  He  is  at  present  traveling  through  the  East- 
ern States,  where  he  is  made  welcome,  not  only  on  account  of  his  abili- 
ties as  writer  and  lecturer,  but  also  in  a  great  measure  by  reason  of  his 
long  companionship  and  association  with  Ole  Bull.  Bjornson  and  his 
fellow-countryman,  Boyesen,  will  be  the  means  of  making  the  literature 
of  the  far  north  quite  popular  in  America.  For  sale  by  Bancroft ; 
price,  $1. 

"What  shall  we  do  with  Our  Walls?"  is  the  title  of  a  neat  little 
volume  by  Clarence  Cook.  This  book  treats  of  wall  decoration  in  all 
its  branches,  taking  us  back  to  the  walls  of  old  Pompeii  and  other  places 
of  Southern  Italy,  giving  us  glimpses  of  Japanese  and  Dutch  styles, 
and  from  thence  to  our  own  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  ex- 
plaining the  different  decorations  and  the  peculiarities  thereof.  We 
here  learn  how  to  cover  our  walls  so  as  to  suit  our  furniture  and  other 
surroundings,  It  also  discusses  dado,  fringe,  and  wall-paper,  giving  an 
idea  of  colors  best  adapted  for  daylight,  as  well  as  those  to  be  better 
brought  out  by  gaslight.  It  informs  us  that  the  wall-papers  of  Queen 
Anne  and  the  early  Georges'  time  are  now  again  in  vogue.  This 
book  contains  some  fine  illustrations  of  wall  and  ceiling  decorations  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Colman  and  Mr.  Louis  C.  Tiffany.  Published  by  Warren, 
Fuller  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft  &  Co. 


Miss  Kate  Schenck,  of  San  Jose\  has  had  the  honor  of 
seeing  her  graduating  essay  spread  before  thousands  of 
readers  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  New  York  Sun.  Why, 
we  do  not  know.  The  essay  begins  :  "  Dear  Classmates  : 
How  fully,  at  this  moment,  as  the  hour  of  separation  draws 
nigh,  do  we  realize  the  wonderful  significance  of  the  word — 
Farewell."  Further  on  occurs  the  dear  old  passage  :  "  We 
have  plucked  many  leaves  from  the  various  branches  of  learn- 
ing growing  by  the  wayside.  Yet  as  we  glance  backward 
over  the  path  we  have  so  lately  trodden,  we  see  that  the 
leaves  which  we  have  gathered  are  but  few  in  comparison 
with  those  which  still  adorn  the  trees."  This  is  either  a 
deep,  dark  jest  on  the  part  of  the  editor  of  the  Sun,  or  Mr. 
Dana  has  designs  upon  the  heart  of  Kate. 


For  every  ancient  saying  that  has  become  authoritative 
and  proverbial,  another,  equally  ancient,  can  be  produced  in 
contradiction.  Take  two  or  three  examples  :  "  Too  many 
cooks  spoil  the  broth."  "  In  a  multitude  of  counselors 
there  is  wisdom."  That's  flat  enough,  isn't  it?  Again: 
"  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind."  "Absence  makes  the  heart 
grow  fonder."  Which  of  those  will  you  tie  to  ?  They  are 
both  true,  and  both  false.  Again  :  "  Procrastination  is  the 
thief  of  time."  "  Second  thoughts  are  best."  Perhaps  you 
will  say  that  to  take  a  second  thought  is  not  to  procrasti- 
nate. You  are  wrong.  But  here  are  two  others  bearing  on 
the  same  proposition  :  "  Never  act  on  impulse."  "  Strike 
while  the  iron  is  hot." 


Dr.  Lewis  H.  Sayre,  being  asked  what  caused  snoring, 
says  that  it  "  is  due  to  a  relaxation  of  the  levator  fialati  mol- 
confusedly — behind  me,  in  the  middle  of  a  trophy  composed  lis  and  the  cireumfiexus  pelati  in  sleep,  by  which  the  velum, 
of  various  flags.  Mendorf,  it  is  true,  had  manifestly  en-  pendulum  palati  is  left  free  to  vibrate  or  flap  in  the  two  cur- 
deavored  to  avoid  showing  me  the  decorations  of  the  dining-  \  rents  of  air  which  enter  at  the  same  time  through  the 
room,  by  interesting  me  so  much  in  the  workmanship  of  the  '  nostrils  and  the  mouth."  Husbands  should  show  this  to 
silver  trophy  presented  by  Austria's  Emperor.  But  I  felt  \  their  wives,  and  appeal  to  their  better  feelings, 
sure  now  that  I  had  seen  the  bust   there  before,  so  I  turned 


round,  and,  presenting    reverently    my  glass,   I   repeated 
"To  its  royal  chief." 

The  glass  fell  from  my  hand,  and,  striking  the  floor  with 


a  cro.5n  .  ' ■-■- 


Walt  Whitman  says  that  "Whittier's  verses  are  like  the 
measured  tread  of  Cromwell's  veterans  at  times."  The  Chi- 
cago Tribune  observes  that  most  of  Whitman's  verses  sound 


into  a  thousand  pieces.     The  fumes  of  wine    as  if  a  veteran  was  falling  down  stairs  with  his  boots  on. 


"  Friends,  A  Duet,"  the  latest  novel  of  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  has 
just  been  issued  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  It  is  a  story  of  Boston 
life,  and  while  equaling  her  ' '  Story  of  Avis  "  in  plot  and  incident,  sur- 
passes it  in  study  and  artistic  finish.  The  latter  quality  was  not  a  strik- 
ing characteristic  in  Mils  Phelps's  former  works.  Miss  Phelps  and  Mrs. 
A.  D.  T.  Whitney  are  the  exponents  of  a  certain  phase  of  New  Eng- 
land life  at  the  present  day.  Of  the  two,  Mrs.  Whitney  is  the  superior, 
and  the  more  justly  popular,  being  much  more  true  to  nature  in  the 
selection  and  development  of  a  character.  Many  of  the  personages 
found  in  Miss  Phelps's  stories  are  as  improbable  as  the  heroes  of  a 
romance.  While  delightful  reading  on  account  of  the  bits  of  philosophy, 
and  the  strain  of  what  is  called  the  "new  religion"  running  through 
them,  they  do  not  leave  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  with  which  one  bids 
farewell  to  Mrs.  Whitney's  common-sense  New  England  spinsters.  As 
has  been  aptly  said,  Miss  Phelps  endeavors  to  materalize  the  spiritual, 
while  Mrs.  Whitney  seeks  to  spiritualize  the  material.  For  sale  at  Ban- 
croft's ;  price,  $1.25. 

Professor  Georg  M.  Ebers,  the  German  Egyptologist,  about  ten  years 
ago  employed  some  of  the  results  of  his  researches  and  explorations  in 
the  land  of  the  pyramids  by  writing  the  historical  romance  entitled 
"  An  Egyptian  Princess."  It  met  with  decided  success  in  both  Europe 
and  America.  Since  then  he  has,  to  a  great  extent,  confined  his  labors 
to  the  writing  of  various  scientific  works,  only  now  and  then  sending 
out  one  of  his  charming  Egyptian  stories.  A  translation  of  his  last 
novel  is  to  hand.  It"  is  entitled  :  "A  Question  ;  the  Idyl  of  a  picture 
by  his  friend  Alma  Tadema. "  Egypt,  in  its  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment, has  been  the  scene  of  most  of  his  former  romances  ;  now,  how- 
ever, he  transports  us  to  the  old  Greek  colony  of  Syracuse,  and  with 
the  accuracy  of  the  finished  archaeologist,  depicts  every-day  life  under 
the  influences  of  Greek  civilization.  The  story  is  quaintly  told,  with 
here  and  there  a  fine  bit  of  word-painting;  and  while  dealing,  of 
course,  with  the  "  divine  passion,"  is  entirely  free  from  that  mawkish 
sentimentality  which  characterizes  the  works  of  so  many  German  writers. 
To  read  Ebers's  tales  will  dispel  the  illusion  that  dullness  must  be  the 
characteristic  of  a  learned  novelist.  The  book  is  translated  by  Mary 
J.  Safford,  and  published  by  W.  S.  Gottsberger,  New  York.  It  is  for 
sale  here  by  Bancroft ;  price,  forty  cents. 


Osgood  &  Co.  are  going  to  reprint  from  the  English  edition  of  Wal- 
ter Crane's  masterpiece,    "The  First  of  May,"  a  limited  number  of 

copies,  at  considerable  expense. Garnbetta  is  figuring  prominently 

in  the  last  French  novels.  Caricatured  by  Rochefort  in  "  Mademoiselle 
Bismarck, "  he  is  now  the  hero  of  Alponse  Daudet's  latest  serial.  So  says 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  referring  doubtless  to  "  Numa  Roumestan,"  now 
appearing  as  a  serial  in  L' Illustration.  But  we  think  the  hero  of  this 
novel  is  a  Legitimist  deputy.  Does  any  one  know? The  next  vol- 
ume of  the  "English  Men  of  Letters"  series  will  treat  of  the  poet 
Gray.  Edmund  W.  Gosse  is  announced  as  the  author. Import- 
ant documents  have  been  discovered  in  Warwickshire,  England,  which 
throw  much  new  light  on  Shakespeare's  social  position  and  connections 
in  that  country. Ruskin  is  at  work  upon  a  series  of  papers  enti- 
tled "Proserpine." In  Parton's  "  Life  of  Voltaire  "  we  learn  that 

the  philosopher  profited  by  other  things  than  literature  and  infidelity,  for 
in  1733,  as  silent  partner  in  a  ring  of  army  contractors,  he  cleared  from 

one  contract  alone  six  hundred  thousand  francs. Doctor  Beard,  of 

New  York,  has  just  published   a  book  on  "American  Nervousness." 

The  publication  of  "  Mrs.  Geoffrey,"  a  new  novel  by  the  author 

of  "  Phyllis, "  is  announced.  It  is  said  to  be  quite  as  good  as  its  prede- 
cessors,   treating    of    Irish  life. Clara    Bell   has  just    translated 

Georg  Ebers's    ' '  Emperor.  "    The  scene  is  laid  in  Egypt  about  the  time 

of  the  Roman  Emperor,  Hadrian. The  French  Minister  of  Public 

Instruction  has  authorized  the  publication  of  a  large  number  of  Riche- 
lieu's letters  not  hitherto  known  to  the  literary  world. The  next 

novel  in  the  Round  Robin  Series  will  have  the  title  "  The* Georgians," 

and  will  be  ready  in  a  few  weeks. Knebworth.   the  seat  of  the 

Bulwer-Lyttons,  is  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  July  number  of  Lip- 
pincott's.  Lovers  of  "  Pelham  "  and  "Lucille"  take  note. Pro- 
fessor Robertson  Smith,  who  has  been  undergoing  religious  persecution 
from  the  Scotch  Presbyteries  on  account  of  the  heretical  articles  which 
he  wrote  in  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  concerning  a  few  of  the 
Old  Testament  worthies,  has  accepted  a  position  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Encyclopaedia,  and  will  hasten  the  completion  of  a  work  which 

has  already  dragged  its  weary  length  too  long  a  time.— The  friends 

of  Thomas  Hardy  are  endeavoring  to  persuade  the  general  public, 
through  the  Contemporary  Review  and  other  publications,  that  he  has 
inherited  the  mantle  of  George  Eliot  in  the  portrayal  of  character. 
It  is  reported  from  Berlin  that  Count  Harry  von  Arnim  left  a  vol- 
ume of  interesting  memoirs  which  will  soon  see  the  light,  and  are  expected 
to  clear  up  in  the  count's  favor  the  cloudy  diplomatic  transactions  which 
occasioned  his  quarrel  with  Prince  Bismarck,  and  compelled  him  to  die 

in  exile. The  Riverside  Press  have  issued  a  popular  edition  of  all 

Carlyle's  essays  in  two  cheap  volumes  of  two  thousand  pages. R. 

M.  Widney,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  written  a  book  entitled  the  "  Plan  of 
Creation."     For  sale  at  the  Methodist   Book  Depository  ;  price,  $1.50. 

The  second  number  of  the  "  Economic  Tract  Series  "   has  been 

issued — "  Political  Economy  and  Political  Science."  For  sale  at  Ban- 
croft's ;  price,  25   cents. "The   Conquest   of   California  by  the 

Bear  Flag  Party,"  by  Hon.  W.  B.  Ide,  published  by  the  author,  andfor 
sale  by  C.  Beach 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


SOME    ROMAN    CATHOLIC    MIRACLES. 


Something  like  two  years  ago  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
were  informed  by  prominent  Catholic  gentlemen  and  certain 
eminent  Roman  divines  that  the  miracle  of  the  "Stigmata" 
was  to  be  witnessed  in  our  city.  A  certain  young  lady  of  ir- 
reproachable character — so  ran  the  tale — exhibited  upon  her 
hands  and  feet  the  miraculous  sign  of  the  cross  ;  oozing 
blood  marked  the  holy  symbol.  Several  well-known,  pious, 
and  most  honorable  gentlemen,  and  one  or  two  holy  fathers 
bore  witness  to  the  marvelous  event,  and  over  their  own  sig- 
natures in  the  daily  press  gave  testimony  of  what  they  saw. 
Miss  Collins  became  the  wonder  of  the  hour.  Some  thought 
her  an  artful  girl,  playing  for  a  sensation,  and  these  were 
scoffed  at  as  infidel  doubters.  Hundreds  of  others — good, 
honest,  earnest,  pious,  Christian,  Catholic  people — fully  be- 
lieved that  the  laws  of  nature  had  been  suspended,  and  that 
here  in  our  very  midst  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  was  en- 
gaged in  the  exhibition  of  His  marvelous  power.  Of  this 
class  were  the  Catholic  laymen  who  bore  testimony  over 
their  own  signatures  to  the  wonderful  event.  It  turned  out 
to  be  the  trick  of  a  young  girl  for  her  own  amusement.  It 
was  exposed,  and  she  was  not  incarcerated  in  a  dungeon,  nor 
racked,  nor  tortured,  nor  thumb-screwed,  nor  booted,  nor 
fasted, nor  built  up  in  a  wall;  but  she  got  married,  and  went 
on  her  way  rejoicing.  It  was  a  hard  hit  at  the  over-credu- 
lous, but  it  was  looked  upon  by  us  wicked  ones  as  a  very  cu- 
rious incident.  If  it  had  occurred  in  some  far-away  land,  in 
some  obscure  foreign  vyJage,  amid  an  ignorant  and  credu- 
lous population,  this  miracle  of  the  ''Stigmata"  would,  like 
a  hundred  other  similar  miracles,  have  become  an  accepted, 
proved,  and  established  fact.  It  occurred  in  San  Francisco, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  among  an  intelligent  and  incred- 
ulous people,  where  there  is  a  free  press  and  no  humbug;  so 
the  sham  was  ventilated,  exposed,  and  exploded. 

In  the  number  for  June  4,  1SS1,  the  Tablet,  published 
in  New  York,  gave  a  detailed  statement  of  the  marvel- 
ous apparitions  of  a  marble  statue  of  Our  Lady  at  Knock, 
in  the  County  of  Mayo,  Ireland.  The  Tablet  is  a  Catholic 
journal  of  the  highest  respectability,  published  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  church  and  by  the  sanction  of  the  Roman 
clergy.  We  print  this  absurd  and  marvelous  story  of  an  im- 
possible occurrence,  not  by  way  of  argument  to  convince  our 
readers  that  the  age  of  miracles  is  past — for  we  have  no  read- 
ers who  believe  in  miracles — but  to  illustrate  that  in  this  age 
of  intelligence,  this  period  of  scientific  progress,  there  is  a 
church  organization  that  appeals  to  the  credulity  of  the  ig- 
norant, and  imposes  upon  the  superstition  and  bigotry  of  the 
age  to  maintain  itself.  This  narrative,  written  to  the  ven- 
erable Archdeacon  Cavanagh  by  one  who  subscribes  himself 
as  "  the  reverend  father's  very  obedient  child,"  runs  thus  : 

An  extraordinary  manifestation  of  heaven's  favors  to  this  holy  spot  took  place 
on  Monday  night,  thegth  instant.  About  eleven  o'clock  on  that  niuht  some  pil- 
grims went  to  the  Gable  of  the  Apparition  to  recite  there  their  prayers,  and  imme- 
diately on  these  being  commenced  the  countenance  of  the  figure  grew  Hie-like, 
the  extended  hands  were  drawn  together,  and,  with  upturned  palms,  assumed  a 
posture  of  benediction.  The  hands  would  again  part  from  each  other  and  assume 
the  position  given  them  by  the  sculptor,  but  frequently  would  the  right  hand 
move  slightly  to  and  fro,  and  sometimes  bltss  the  awe-struck  worshipers.  This 
extraordinary  occurrence  was  witnessed  by  several  persons,  and  the  writer  has  had 
converse  with  three  of  them.  For  two  hours  did  they  remain  at  the  gable,  and 
all  this  while  the  miraculous  appearances  continued.  The  three  with  whom  the 
writer  has  been  speaking  agree  in  the  main  in  their  narration  of  what  they  be- 
held ;  but  one  of  them,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  told  the  writer  that,  on  his  leaving 
the  enclosure,  he,  and  he  alone,  had  a  full  and  distinct  vision  of  a  priest  seated 
about  a  dozen  yards  from  the  gable,  and  kneeling  at  the  priest's  feet  was  a  man 
as  if  confessing  ;  and  my  informant  assured  me  that  he  distinctly  heard  the 
priest  speak,  and  saw  him  raise  his  hand  and  place  it  on  the  head  of  the  seeming 
penitent. 

To  the  same  reverend  father,  Mary  Stapleton  writes  from 
Black  Spring,  Australia,  November  15,  1880,  the  following 
letter,  inclosing  ten  shillings  for  cement  from  the  holy  shrine  : 

Verv  Reverend  and  Dear  Father:  I  have  a  son,  now  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  since  his  birth,  or  at  least  *ince  he  was  able  to  walk,  he  has  not  had  the 
full  strength  of  his  left  arm,  side,  and  leg.  The  left  limb  and  arm  are  also  both 
^  small  and  weak.  From  his  lordship,  the  Most  Reverend  Doctor  Quinn,  Bishop 
of  Bathurst,  I  obtained  some  of  the  cement  from  the  holy  and  far-famed  shrine 
of  Knock,  and  it  has  made  a  great  improvement  in  my  boy.  I  sought  some  a 
second  time  from  his  lordship,  but  he  had  given  it  all  away,  and  hence  I  am  now 
troubling  you  for  soms  of  the  holy  cement.  I  send  you  ten  shillings,  and  beg  of 
you  to  say  a  Mass  for  my  son.  His  name  is  Philip,  and  perhaps  some  kind  per- 
son would,  at  your  request,  perform  for  him  the  usual  round  of  prayer  and  devo- 
tion gone  through  by  the  pilgrims.  And  I  would  ask  you  to  inform  me  of  these 
devotional  exercises,  that  we  may  thus  join  in  spirit  with  the  pilgrims  at  Knock. 
The  mite  I  send  you  is  indeed  small,  but  I  am  a  poor  widow,  with  five  orphans, 
and  in  a  strange  country.  And  though  my  son  were  to  gain  all  Ireland  but  to  see 
it,  I  could  not  send  him  home.  I  remain,  very  reverend  and  dear  father,  your 
obedient  servant,  Mary  Stapleton. 

The  Very  Reverend  and  Dear  Father  Cavanagh  certifies  to 
the  following  miraculous  cures  wrought  by  the  holy  cement  ; 

James  Fitzsimmons— His  leg  was  almost  powerless,  the  result  of  rheumatism. 
With  the  aid  of  a  crutch  and  stick  he  could  move  a  little,  yet  with  difficulty.  Af- 
ter using  some  of  the  holy  cement,  "  with  joy  and  thanksgiving,"  he  walkedwith 
ease,  and  he  has  thrown  away  both  crutch  and  stick.  Maggie  Kiernan — Her  fin- 
ger had  been  cut  at  the  knuckles  by  a  turnip-cutter.  They  became  contracted  ; 
but  after  a  few  applications  of  the  holy  cement  they  became  perfectly  well.  Ber- 
nard Campbell — He  was  suffering  from  sore  eyes  and  excruciating  pains  in  his 
back.  He  used  some  of  the  holy  cement,  and  has  been  cured.  Cecilie  Reilly 
— She  was  ailing  from  a  bad  attack  of  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  she  has  been  per- 
fectly cured.  Maggie  McManus — She  has  been  suffering  from  general  debility, 
and  after  using  the  holy  cement  she  has  become  well.  J.  Campbell  was  perfectly 
cured  of  very  weak  and  sore  eyes,  and  this  by  applying  to  them  water  in  which 
had  been  placed  a  little  of  the  blessed   Knock  cement. 

The  San  Francisco  Monitor  of  December  2,  1880,  quotes 
from  the  Dublin  Irishman  the  following  account  of  Knock 
apparitions  and  marvelous  cures  : 

It  is  now  more  than  twelve  months  since  the  news  spread  with  electric  rapidity 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  with 
saints  and  angels,  and  other  heavenly  accessories,  had  appeared  at  the  chapel  of 
Knock,  in  the  county  of  Mayo-  Since  then  the  chapel  of  Knock  has  been  visited 
by  bishops  and  by  priests,  by  religious  and  by  laity,  by  young  and  old,  by  weak 
and  strong,  by  high  and  low,  by  learned  and  unlearned,  by  devout  pilgrims  on 
prayer  intent,  by  sneering  skeptic,  or  ribald  scoffer.  It  has  been  "done  "  by  art- 
ist, tourist,  traveler,  and  journalist.  Authors  have  bent  their  pens  unto  the  task 
of  presenting,  in  pamphlet  or  in  book,  their  "say  "  upon  the  subject.  Pictures 
of  the  apparitions,  of  the  Gable  of  the  Apparition,  of  the  chapel,  of  the  high-altar, 
have  been  scattered  far  and  wide.  Medals  have  been  cast,  crosses  have  been  in- 
scribed, photographic  views  have  been  sent  forth,  trinkets  have  been  manufactured 
in  glass,  in  brass,  in  polished  steel,  in  glittering  silver,  and  in  metal  more  pre- 
cious still,  all  to  commemorate  the  great  event. 

A  good  business  has  not  only  been  done  in  the  sale  of  the 
holy  cement,  but  in  the  pictured  gimcracks  and  worthless 
knick-nacks  of  glass  and  brass  and  burnished  steel,  and  the 
result  is  represented  in  a  boom  of  pilgrims  to  Knock. 

From  every  province,  from  every  diocese,  from  every  parish,  have  stooped- 
dowm  sire  and  wrinkled  crone,  stalwart  manhood  and  rosy  womanhood,  come  to 
testify  their  faith  in  God,  their  devotion  unto  Mary,  and  their  fidelity  to  Patrick. 
The  maimed,  the  lame,  the  bedridden  paralytic,  and,  sadder  still,  the  child  of 
Eye,  with  "mind  diseased  within  distempered  frame,"  all  have  come  to  sup- 
pliantly  sue  in  this,  as  they  believe.  Queen  Mary's  favored  shrine,  that  heaven 
would  put  a  period  unto  their  ills.  Banners  of  exquisite  beauty  have  been  pre- 
sented, silver  lamps  of  beautiful  workmanship  hang  suspended  before  the  High 
and  Virgin's  altars,  gold  and  silver  altar-plate  of  rich  and  chaste  design  are 
stowed  away  within  both  safe  and  tabernacle  ;  costly  and  embroidered  vestments 
that  would  not  ill  beseem  the  churches  of  more  favored  lands,  now  rest  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  celebrants  at  the  altars  of  Knock  ;  candlesticks  and  wax-lights, 
V  ases  and  flowers  are  placed  in  rich  profusion  upon  the  altars.     Pilgrimages  have 


been  organized  and  made,  processions,  some  five  thousand  strong,  have  wended 
their  way  around  the  church,  now  in  broad  noonday  and  anon  in  darksome  night, 
radiant  in  the  beauty  of  costume,  in  the  glory  of  banners,  in  the  brilliancy  of 
wax-lights,  and  in  the  sanctity  of  hymn  and  prayer.  Sermons  have  been  preached 
both  elsewhere  and  at  Knock,  the  preaching  accepting  and  dwelling  on  the  ap- 
paritions and  miracles  as  settled  truths.  Prayers  and  hymns  and  litanies  to  the 
Virgin  Mother,  under  the  title  of  "Our  Lady  of  Knock,"  are  now  used  by  thou- 
sands. Everything,  in  fact,  save  the  voice  of  Christ's  appointed  pastors,  has 
gone  forth  to  proclaim  that  Knock  is  another  Lourdes,  another  Bethsaida,  an- 
other of  the  sacred  spots  which  heaven  has  selected  for  the  specia'  manifestation 
of  the  riches  of  God's  mercy.  The  lame  have  walked,  the  blind  have  seen,  the 
dumb  have  spoken,  the  sick  have  been  healed.  The  wonder-working  cement  has 
found  its  way  to  every  corner  of  Ireland,  to  England,  Scotland,  France,  America, 
and  even  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  far-off  Australia,  and  the  not  less  remote 
cities  of  Hindostan.  It  is  treasured  up  as  jealously  by  the  scattered  children  of 
Gael,  and  as  reverently  regarded  by  them,  as  would  the  manna  of  old  be  nowa- 
days by  the  scattered  sons  of  Israel.  Pilgrims  have  come  in  their  hundreds  and 
thousands  from  England,  Scotland,  and  America,  and  not  a  few  from  Germany, 
France,  Australia,  and  even  Egypt. 

The  Dublin  IHshman  also  contains  a  list  of  marvelous 
cures.  William  John  Holland,  of  No.  7  Lamas  Square,  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  had  been  injured  in  his  spine  by  carry- 
ing coals.  Having  been  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  dis 
charged  as  incurable,  he  was  suddenly  cured  while  praying 
in  front  of  the  apparition.  Mary  Gavin,  of  Strabane,  Ire- 
land, having  been  at  Knock,  and  having  experienced  the 
benefits  of  the  holy  cement,  took  some  home  for  distribution 
and  thus  reports  to  Archdeacon  Cavanagh  : 

Reverend  Sir  :  I  write  to  let  you  know  that  I  arrived  safe  at  Strabane,  after 
having  been  three  weeks  on  the  road.  The  cement  I  had  from  Knock  in  May 
did  guud  to  every  one  I  gave  it  to.  I  gave  a  piece  of  it  to  a  woman  named 
Winifred  Lovrey,  French  Park,  County  Roscommon,  for  her  child,  whose  sight 
was  weak.  He  used  the  cement,  and  is  now  all  right.  I  gave  a  piece  to  Wini- 
fred Caveney,  and  it  cured  her  of  an  itch  of  scurvy  ;  and  to  Bridget  Naphen. 
and  she  was  cured  of  a  violent  headache.  Maryanne  Reynolds  was  cured  oft 
running  evil  in  her  leg;  'tis  now  dried  up.  She  belongs  to  County  Cavan. 
Margaret  Oakes,  County  Roscommon,  is  cured  of  headache;  Francis  Bambrick. 
of  Coolehill,  is  a  little  better  of  lameness.  Mary  O'Neil  had  a  large  wart  on  her 
nose.  By  applying  the  cement  the  wart  dropped  off.  Ellen  McMahon,  of  County 
Fermanagh,  was  cured  of  pain  in  the  head.  Will  you  kindly  ask  the  prayers  of 
the  congregation  for  me?  And  if  I'mspared  till  May  I'll  make  one  more  journey 
back  to  Knock.  Trusting  you  are  in  good  health,  and  with  best  wishes  for  your 
welfare,  I  am,  your  humble  servant,  Mary  Gavin. 

Here  are  some  further  marvelous  cures  : 

Miss  Annie  O'Shea,  of  Bantry,  County  Cork,  had  been  ailing  of  the  bone  of 
the  third  finger  of  the  left  hand  for  six  years.  She  reached  Knock  in  the  even- 
ing, and  on  the  following  day,  while  praying  in  the  chapel,  after  the  recitation 
of  the  six  o'clock  rosary,  was  cured.  Michael  Hickey,  of  Donegal,  County 
Carlow,  was  afflicted  from  birth  with  congenital  paralysis.  He  made  two  pil- 
grimages to  Knock,  and  through  his  shriveled  limbs  currents  of  warm  blood 
took  their  course,  and  they  became  full,  round,  and  healthy. 

The  Catholic  Senti/tel,  printed  at  Corvallis,  Oregon,  is 
guilty  of  disseminating  the  following,  which  comes  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  a  priest  in  Victoria.  It  is  from  Lourdes,  in 
France,  where  a  marvelous  spring  in  a  wondrous  grotto 
makes  miraculous  cures.  Pilgrimages  have  been  made  to 
Lourdes  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  We  print  the  following 
because  the  scene  is  partly  laid  on  our  coast  : 

Lourdes,  August  28,  1880.— Rev.  Father  X ,  Victoria,  B.  C— Prai 

to  God  and  to  Mary  Immaculate  !  Blessed  forever  that  well-beloved  Mother  of 
poor  mortal  man  !  At  a  few  yards  distant  from  the  Sanctuary  of  Lourdes,  from 
the  miraculous  grotto  where  Mary  appeared,  I  write  to  your  Reverence.  Why 
am  I,  who  reside  in  the  North  of  France,  here  on  the  slope  of  the  Pyrenees? 
Because  the  power  of  God  is  beyond  limits,  and  He  has  delegated  His  to  Blessed 
Mary;  because,  unworthy  though  we  are,  the  Blessed  Virgin  has  condescended 
to  bless  us,  and  by  a  true  miracle  to  save  the  lives  of  our  beloved  children.  The 
fact  is  as  follows :  We  left  Victoria  and  reached  San  Francisco  in  good  health, 
and  we  took  the  cars,  the  weather  being  sultry  and  suffocating.  All  was  well 
the  first  tew  days;  but  when  we  had  reached  the  barren  plains  of  the  desert  of 
the  interior,  the  want  of  wholesome  food,  and  the  excessive  use  of  ice-water, 
produced  a  deleterious  effect  on  our  dear  little  children.  At  that  time,  and  in 
those  regions,  scores  of  children  were  being  swept  away  by  the  cholera  infantum. 
The  day  previous  to  our  arrival  in  New  York  our  little  Agnes  is  seized  with  a 
violent  dysentery,  accompanied  with  frequent  vomiting.  It  was  the  cholera 
fautuni.  Every  possible  remedy  is  applied,  but  they  all  prove  futile.  The 
child's  illness  increases;  her  strength  fails;  she  is  too  weak  to  sit  up,  and  she 
reaches  New  York  on  the  31st  of  July,  pale,  hot  with  fever.  Without  delay  we 
carry  Agnes  to  a  doctor,  who,  on  seeing  her,  shakes  his  head,  orders  us  to  put 
her  to  bed,  and  prescribes  a  remedy.  Vain  efforts  !  Her  state  grows  worse  a 
night  approaches  ;  the  poor  child  is  too  weak  to  move  her  head,  and  all  she  cai 
do  is  to  turn  to  us  her  dying  eyes,  to  implore  our  help.  Alas  !  what  can  we  do 
I  rush  out  to  fetch  another  doctor,  and  learn  to  my  disappointment  that  the  only 
one  known  in  that  locality  is  out  in  the  country.  Then,  losing  all  hope,  I  return 
to  the  hotel,  to  find  our  little  girl  all  but  senseless,  and  her  little  sister,  poor  Ga- 
briela,  in  a  similar  condition.  To  tell  you,  Reverend  Father,  the  suffering,  the 
anguish  of  that  night  is  not  in  my  power.  One  must  be  a  father,  a  mother,  and 
stand  by  the  bedside  of  one's  own  agonizing  children  to  realize  it.  Then,  at  that 
supreme  moment,  I  feel  revived  in  me  my  trust  in  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  I 
had  never  lost,  thanks  to  God  and  the  teachings  of  a  Christian  mother.  Pros- 
trated by  the  bedside  of  our  children,  my  wife  and  I,  we  take  a  vow  to  visit  her 
shrine  at  Lourdes,  on  our  arrival  on  the  coast  of  France,  if  she  obtains  the  re- 
covery of  our  children  ;  and,  with  the  dim  light  of  a  blessed  candle,  we  begin 
the  prayers  of  the  Rosary.  At  such  moments  how  fervently  do  we  pray.  No 
sooner  have  we  made  that  vow  than  a  sweet  feeling  of  confidence  pervades  my 
heart,  and  I  feel  inwardly  certain  that  our  children  will  not  die.  We  continue 
our  prayers,  and  as  the  dying  blessed  candle  throws  its  last  glare,  Agnes,  who 
has  been  quite  motionless,  heaves  a  heavy  sigh,  opens  her  half-closed  eyes,  and 
calls  her  mamma.     Glory  to  Mary  !  the  child  is  saved. 

This  good  father  and  mother  keep  their  pious  vow,  go  to 
Lourdes,  receive  holy  communion  in  the  Basilica,  bathe  in 
the  waters  of  the  miraculous  grotto,  and  there  witness  the 
cure  of  crippled  ones  who  begin  to  walk,  and  of  the  blind 
who  recover  their  sight.     Says  the  mother  : 

One  feels  that  one  is  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven  ;  that  indeed 
Mary  Immaculate,  as  she  called  herself,  condescended  to  come  down  into  that 
niche  of  the  rock,  and  to  cause  a  spring  of  fresh  water  to  issue  from  an  arid  soil, 
for  curing  those  that  are  sick  in  body  as  in  soul. 

The  Monitor  thus  gushes  over  the  "Wonders  of  Lourdes": 
"There,"  it  says,  "are  performed  miracles  without  number. 
The  blind  see,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dumb  speak,  the  paralytic 
walk."  To  us,  who  do  not  believe  in  miracles,  all  this  seems 
most  absurdly  ridiculous.  It  seems  worse  than  ridiculous — 
it  seems  blasphemous,  irreverent,  and  wicked.  It  seems  to 
be  making  light  of  the  sacred  mysteries  of  religion.  It 
seems  like  making  merchandise  of  sacred  things.  The  mi- 
raculous waters  of  the  miraculous  grotto  of  Lourdes,  with 
their  marvelous  curative  properties,  remind  us  of  Colonel 
Sellers's  eye-water  :  "Fifty  millions  of  people,  each  with  two 
eyes,  each  eye  sore.  Costs  fifty  cents  a  barrel,  and  sells  for 
two  dollars  and  a  half  a  bottle.  There  is  millions  in  it  !" 
Cement,  good  for  fits  and  the  itch.  All  the  Pope's  Irish 
subject  to  fits  and  liable  to  the  itch.  Best  Portland  cement 
costs  twenty  shillings  a  barrel,  and  sells  for  ten  shillings  a 
package.  There  is  millions  in  it !  We  can  sympathize 
with  the  credulous,  the  pious,  and  the  ignorant.  The  loving, 
anxious  mother,  who  prays  at  the  bed-side  of  her  dying 
babe  to  Holy  Mary,  whom  she  believes  to  be  the  mother 
of  a  risen  God,  comes  not  within  the  province  of  the  scoffer  ; 
her  education,  her  faith,  teach  her  to  look  there  for  the  mi- 
raculous intervention  that  is  to  save  her  from  the  loss  of  the 
one  thing  that  in  all  this  world  she  holds  most  dear.  Who 
shall  desire  to  cavil  with  that  poor,  anxious  heart  that,  in  its 
terror  and  grief,  hopes,  and  prays,  and  trusts  ?  We  may  be 
indulgent  toward  the  uneducated  and  blind  votary  of  a  false 
religious  system  ;  to  the  senseless  but  sincere  bigot  over 
whom  priestcraft  has  woven  its  meshes,  and  by  preaching 
the  terrors  of  an  unknown  future  has  brought  him  within  the 
influence  of  an  abject  fear.  We  reserve  our  resentments 
not  for  the  victims  of  superstition,  of  ignorance,  of  bigotry — 
those  upon  whom  the  juggle  of  miracles  is  played  ;  those 
upon  whom  the  arts  and  tricks  and  legerdemain  of  priests  are 


practiced — but  for  the  priests  themselves,  for  the  intelligent 
laymen  who  are  in  conspiracy  with  them,  and  for  the  mer- 
cenary editors  who  make  merchandise  of  miraculous  narra- 
tives, and  sell  for  coin  such  lying  narratives  as  we  have  cop- 
ied from  some  of  the  leading  Catholic  journals,  and  which 
are  common  to  them  all. 


A    STUDY    OF    HUSBANDS. 


By  a  Woman  for    Women,  but  Men  May  Read  It  with   Profit. 


We  hear  much  about  the  art  of  winning  a  husband.  Let 
us  take  a  step  further,  and  make  a  study  out  of  keeping  a 
husband.     If  he  is  worth  winning  he  is  worth  keeping. 

This  is  a  wicked  world,  and  man  is  dreadfully  mortal.  Let 
us  take  him  just  as  he  is,  not  as  he  ought  to  be.  In  the  first 
place,  he  is  very  weak.  The  wife  must  spend  the  first  two 
years  in  discovering  all  these  weaknesses,  count  them  on  her 
fingers,  and  learn  them  by  heart.  The  fingers  of  both  hands 
will  not  be  too  many.  Then  let  her  study  up  these  weak- 
nesses, with  a  mesh  for  every  one,  and  the  secret  is  hers.  Is 
he  fond  of  a  good  dinner?  Let  her  tighten  the  mesh  around 
him  with  fragrant  coffee,  light  bread  and  good  things  gen- 
erally, and  reach  his  heart  through  his  stomach.  Is  he 
fond  of  flattery  about  his  looks  ?  Let  her  study  the  diction- 
ary for  sweet  words,  if  her  supply  gives  out.  Does  he  like  to 
hear  her  talk  about  his  brilliant  intellect  ?  Let  her  pore  over 
the  encyclopedia  to  give  variety  to  the  depth  of  her  admira- 
tion. Flattery  is  a  good  thing  to  study  up,  at  all  hazards,  in 
its  delicate  shades,  but  it  must  be  skillfully  done.  The  harpy 
who  may  try  to  coax  him  away  will  not  do  it  absurdly.  Is 
he  fond  of  beauty  ?  Here's  the  rub — let  her  be  bright  and 
tidy;  that  is  half  the  victory.  Next  let  her  bang  her  hair 
(metaphorically)  and  keep  up  with  the  times.  A  husband 
who  sees  his  wife  look  like  other  people  is  not  going  to  con- 
sider her  "  broken  down."  Though  it  is  a  common  sneer  that  a 
woman  has  admitted  that  her  sex  consider  more,  in  marry- 
ing, the  tastes  of  her  friends  than  her  own,  yet  it  must  not 
be  considered  ludicrous  that  a  man  looks  at  his  wife  with 
the  same  eyes  that  other  people  do.  Is  he  fond  of  literary 
matters  ?  Listen  to  him  with  wide-open  eyes  when  he  talks 
of  them.  A  man  doesn't  so  much  care  for  a  literary  wife  if 
only  she  be  literary  enough  to  appreciate  him.  If  she  have 
literary  inclinations  let  her  keep  them  to  herself.  Men  love  to 
be  big  and  great  to  their  wives.  That's  the  reason  why  a 
helpless  little  woman  can  marry  three  times  to  a  sensible, 
self-reliant  woman's  none.  Cultivate  helplessness.  Is  he 
curious  ?  Oh,  then  you  have  a  treasure ;  you  can  always  keep 
him  if  you  have  a  secret,  and  only  keep  it  carefully.  Is  he 
jealous  ?  Then,  woman,  this  is  not  for  you  ;  cease  reading; 
ceasetorturing  that  fretted  heart  which  wants  you  for  his  own, 
and  teach  him  confidence.  Is  he  ugly  in  his  temper  and  fault- 
finding ?  Give  him  a  dose  of  his  own  medicine,  skilfully  done. 
Is  he  deceitful  ?  Pity  him  for  his  weakness,  treat  him  as 
one  who  is  born  with  a  physical  defect,  but  put  your  wits  to 
work— it  is  a  bad  case.  It  is  well  not  to  be  too  tame.  Men 
do  not  waste  their  powder  and  shot  on  hens  and  barnyard 
fowls  ;  they  like  the  pleasure  of  pursuing  wild  game — quail, 
and  grouse,  and  deer.  A  quail  is  a  good  model  for  a  wife — 
neat  and  trim,  with  a  pretty,  swift  way  about  it,  and  just  a 
little  capricious.  Never  let  yourself  become  an  old  story  ; 
be  just  a  little  uncertain.  Another  important  fact  is,  don't 
be  too  good  ;  it  hurts  his  feelings,  and  becomes  monotonous. 
Cultivate  a  pleasant  voice,  so  that  this  very  mortal  man  may 
have  his  conscience  prick  him  when  he  is  in  jeopardy  ;  its 
pleasant  ring  will  haunt  him  much  more  than  would  a  shrill 
one.  It  is  hard  to  do  all  this,  besides  taking  care  of  the 
babies,  and  looking  after  vexatious  household  cares,  and 
smiling  when  he  comes  home  ;  but  it  seems  necessary.  "To 
be  born  a  woman  is  to  be  born  a  martyr,"  says  a  husband 
who  for  ten  years  has  watched,  in  amazement,  his  wife  tread- 
ing the  wine-press  of  her  existence.  It  is  a  pitiful  sight  to 
some  men.  But  if  the  wife  does  not  make  a  study  of  these 
things,  the  harpy  will,  to  steal  away  the  honor  from  his  silver 
hairs  when  he  is  full  of  years,  and  the  father  of  sons  and 
daughters.  At  the  same  time,  gudewife,  keep  from  trying 
any  of  these  things  on  any  other  mortal  man  but  your  own. 
These  rules  are  only  evolved  in  order  to  "  keep  a  husband." 
The  poor,  weak  creature  would  rather  be  good  than  bad,  and 
it  is  woman's  duty  to  help  him  by  every  means  in  her  power. 

San  Francisco,  June,  1S81.  Sterling. 


No  picture  ought  to  be  hung  higher  than  the  height  of 
the  average  human  eye  when  the  owner  is  standing.  It  is 
the  almost  universal  rule  in  our  housesto  hang  pictures  much 
above  this  level,  and  they  cannot  be  enjoyed  there.  If  the 
picture  is  a  portrait,  or  if  it  has  human  faces  in  it,  its  eyes 
should  look  as  nearly  into  ours  as  possible  ;  and  if  there  be 
no  such  simple  guide,  perhaps  a  good  rule  will  be  to  have 
the  line  that  divides  the  picture  horizontally  into  equal  parts 
level  with  the  eye.  If  one  starts  to  hanging  pictures  with 
the  determination  to  place  them  so  that  they  can  be  easily 
seen,  and  enjoyed,  without  stretching  the  neck  in  the  least, 
or  stooping  the  body,  he  will  be  pretty  sure  to  do  well.  In 
remote  farm-houses  and  country  taverns,  we  often  see  pic- 
tures, particularly  portraits,  skyed  as  high  as  if  their  owners 
had  been  academy  hangers,  and  the  painters  young  rivals  of 
a  new  school.  The  reason,  probably,  is  that  the  simple- 
hearted  owners  think  a  picture  such  a  precious  thing  it  can't 
be  hung  too  securely  out  of  the  reach  of  meddling  hands. 
They  are  often  not  clear  in  their  minds  as  to  what  a  picture 
is  meant  for,  and  not  finding  it  in  any  particular  relation  to 
human  life  and  to  society,  they  treat  it  with  reverence,  and 
put  it  where  it  will  disturb  them  as  little  as  possible.  But 
as  people  come  to  enjoy  pictures,  and  get  some  intellectual, 
spiritual  nourishment  out  of  them,  they  want  them  as  they 
want  their  books — where  they  can  see  them  and  use  them. 

"  How  do  you  train  tomatoes  ?"  asks  an  agricultural  con- 
tributor. "  Well,"  answers  Burdette,  "  we  generally  train  the 
lighter  ones  for  trapeze  business  and  clog  dancing,  and  put 
the  heavy  weights  through  the  cannon-ball  tossing,  breaking 
anvils,  shouldering  horses,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Occasion- 
ally you  will  be  able  to  train  a  few  into  good  square  trotters." 


A  Quincy  brewer  possesses  a  cat  which  continually  teases 
him  for  beer.  The  Argo  remarks  that  it  must  be  of  the 
malt-tease  species. 
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It  is  in  the  mouth  of  almost  everybody  that  the  Republi- 
can nominating  convention  is  a  good  one,  is  composed  for 
the  most  part  of  good  citizens,  and  is  animated  with  an  hon- 
est desire  to  give  an  exceptional  ticket.  It  really  would 
seem  as  though  this  were  true  ;  that  the  Ethiopian  had 
changed  his  skin,  the  leopard  his  spots  ;  that  the  lion  and 
the  lamb  had  lain  down  together,  and  that  either  Jim  Green 
was  leading  them  in  the  right  direction,  or  that  he  had  been 
compelled  to  follow  better  men.  The  idea  of  executive  ses- 
sions, where  delegates  can  unreservedly  discuss  candidates, 
is  a  most  excellent  one  ;  a.  secret  ballot,  where  every  man 
can  cast  his  vote  free  from  influence  or  intimidation,  is 
admirable.  The  only  man  who  will  oppose  these  things  is 
the  office-seeker  who  thinks  there  are  more  knaves  than  hon- 
est men  in  the  convention.  The  nominees  for  the  school 
board  are  an  improvement  upon  the  past  The  names  look 
well.  They  appear  to  be  those  of  respectable  and  intelli- 
gent citizens.  We  hope  they  are  as  good  as  they  appear  to 
be;  that  they  are  in  favor  of  rigid  enconomy  in  this  depart- 
ment of  our  government ;  not  in  favor  of  starving  our  com- 
mon-school system  to  death,  as  the  bigoted  Pope's  Irish 
would  be  glad  to  have  us  do,  nor  in  favor  of  such  shameful 
and  extravagant  waste  as  justifies  the  continuance  of  cosmo- 
politan schools,  where  little  Frenchmen  are  taught  French, 
and  little  Germans  are  taught  German ;  nor  in  favor  of  contin- 
uing those  special  studies  where  little  Americans  are  taught  to 
posture,  or  to  sing  ;  but  in  favor  of  good  schools,  where  the 
rudimentary  elements  of  a  practical,  common-sense  English 
education  are  thoroughly  taught.  The  writer  of  this  class  of 
political  memoranda  goes  a-fishing  on  Tuesday  evening  to 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Merced,  to  be  absent  till  after  the 
Fourth  ;  so  that  whatever  nominations  are  made  before  his 
return  must  await  comment  in  the  Argonaut.  We  hope 
they  will  all  be  first-class.  This  journal  is  anxious  to  support 
the  ticket.  The  community  awaits  the  result  We  all  of  us 
think  the  Democracy  can  not  nominate  a  good  ticket.  While 
we  know  that  the  feud  between  the  chivalry  and  the  Irish  ; 
between  the  Pacific  Club  and  the  Sand-lot ;  between  decent 
Democratic  citizens  and  the  worthless,  loud-mouthed,  alien 
adventurers,  is  a  pronounced  and  irreconcilable  one,  and 
that  they  hate  each  other,  yet  the  ties  of  party  are  so  strong 
that  Messrs.  Tevis,  Hearst,  Blanding,  Hager,  Greathouse, 
McLane,  Wilson,  Hoge,  Lamar,  Shorb,  Napthaly,  and  oth- 
ers will  support  the  ticket  in  spite  of  interest,  reason,  and 
common  sense.  The  Democratic  ticket  will  be  a  bad  one, 
because  it  will  be  a  compromise  between  two  conflicting  in- 
terests, the  stronger  of  which  is  composed  of  a  majority  of 
electors  altogether  worthless  and  vicious.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  any  respectable  American  citizen  of  native  birth  can 
beat  any  one  of  the  Pope's  Irish  for  Sheriff.  Reserving  to 
ourselves  the  privilege  of  awaiting  the  final  action  of  all 
conventions  to  select  and  print  the  ticket  that  in  our  judg- 
ment seems  best,  and  that  ought  to  be  supported  on  elec- 
tion day,  we  go  a-fishing,  with  the  earnest  hope  that  it  may 
be  the  nominating  convention  of  the  Republican  party  which 
will  give  us  that  ticket. 

The  common  sense  of  taxation  seems  to  have  been  less 
understood  than  any  other  subject  of  legislation.  Whom 
and  what  to  tax  has  afforded  a  wider  scope  and  a  better  op- 
portunity for  the  ignorant  to  display  their  ignorance,  the 
knaves  their  vicious  propensity,  and  the  politically  ambitious 
their  demagogism,  than  any  other  subject-matter  that  comes 
within    the   domain   of   political    discussion.      Mr.    Henry 


George  writes  for  the  North  American  Review,  for  July,  an 
article  upon  the  subject  of  taxation,  that  contains  some  com- 
mon-sense suggestions.  He  asserts  that  "  the  only  fund 
"  upon  which  taxation  can  draw  is  from  the  produce  of  the 
"community,  and  that  to  multiply  the  places  at  which  it  is 
"  tapped  is  not  to  increase  its  capacity  to  yield."  Taxes,  in  our 
opinion,  ought  to  be  imposed  more  in  reference  to  increase, 
earnings,  and  profits,  than  to  value  or  cost.  To  impose  a 
tax  upon  every  article  of  value,  upon  that  which  costs  time 
and  labor  to  produce,  is  to  discourage  labor  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  directions.  The  maggot  that  wiggles  most  persist- 
ently in  the  heads  of  our  brainless  statesmen  is  the  idea  that 
all  property  should  be  equally  taxed.  Some  crude  and  ill- 
defined  perception  of  a  general  equity  pervades  the  mind  of 
the  sand-lotter,  the  politician,  and  the  journalist,  that  if 
everything  that  is  of  value,  and  everything  that  represents 
value,  can  have  a  tax  imposed  upon  it,  then  equal  and  exact 
justice  will  be  meted  out, and  theburdens  of  government,  some- 
what like  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  will  bear  equally 
upon  all.  In  estimating  values  there  is,  in  the  opinion  of  these 
minds,  to  be  no  discrimination.  The  Stradivarius  violin 
of  Wilhelmj  should  be  taxed  at  the  value  his  love  of  the 
musical  art  puts  upon  it ;  a  family  portrait  should  be  taxed 
at  a  moneyed  estimate  ;  an  article  of  luxury,  as  a  marble  or 
painting,  at  what  it  cost  ;  a  private  dwelling,  at  its  cost ;  a 
railroad  should  be  taxed  upon  an  estimate  of  the  money  laid 
out  to  build  it ;  a  gas,  or  water,  or  mining  property,  upon  the 
full  market  value  of  its  stock  ;  a  manufacturing  establish- 
ment, at  the  cost  of  its  plant.  And  all  these  things  are  thus 
to  be  taxed  without  any  reference  to  what  they  will  produce 
in  the  way  of  earnings,  or  any  reference  to  their  respective 
relations  toward  the  public,  or  to  the  ability  of  the  tax  law 
to  reach  them,  or  whether  to  tax  them  will  or  will  not  con- 
tribute to  the  public  good.  We  can  illustrate  better  by  ex- 
ample than  by  argument  how  impossible  it  is  to  find  any  rule 
that  will  govern  the  taxation  of  all  property.  The  Stradi- 
varius violin  costs  no  more  labor  to  make,  and  contains  ma 
terial  of  no  greater  value  than  the  ordinary  fiddle,  but  the 
genius  of  the  maker  enables  it,  under  the  touch  of  a  master 
hand,  to  utter  divine  harmonies.  Shall  we  punish  the  artist 
who  has  expended  a  fortune  for  its  acquisition  by  taxing  at 
the  value  he  attaches  to  it  ?  This  fiddle  can  be  made  to  con- 
tribute its  just  proportion  toward  the  support  of  government 
by  demanding  a  license  when  its  owner  shall  use  it  as  a 
means  of  money-getting  by  a  public  concert.  Bishop  Kip 
has  at  his  home  some  marvelously  well  executed  family  por- 
traits, of  great  value  to  him  by  reason  of  their  associations. 
Mrs.  Theodore  Shillaber  paid  $8,000  for  a  splendid  statue  in 
Europe.  Divers  wealthy  men  have  paid  to  our  local  artists 
large  sums  for  their  work.  Shall  Mrs.  Shillaber  be  taxed 
$160  per  annum,  because  she  has  imported  a  beautiful  work 
of  art  to  our  coast?  Shall  Bishop  Kip  be  made  to  pay  a 
tax,  because  his  family  have  transmitted  to  him  the  portraits 
of  his  ancestors  ?  Shall  Governor  Stanford  be  mulcted  in 
an  annual  penalty  for  having  paid  Tom  Hill  $10,000  to  com- 
memorate the  completion  of  a  grand  national  enterprise,  in 
his  picture  of  "Driving  the  Last  Spike"?  Shall  Mrs. 
Hopkins,  or  Mr.  Flood,  be  punished  for  having  built  in 
San  Francisco,  and  at  Menlo,  two  of  the  handsomest 
residences  in  America,  by  having  their  property  taxed 
at  the  generous  figures  upon  which  they  have  ex- 
pended their  money  to  laborers,  mechanics,  and  art- 
ists. One  railroad  is  built  through  the  heart  of  granite 
hills,  blasting  its  way  through  tunnels,  climbing  mountains, 
and  leaping  great  gulfs.  Shall  its  value  for  the  purpose  of 
taxation  be  the  cost  of  the  enterprise  ?  Another  lays  its  rails 
upon  a  level  sward,  and  the  latter  may  have  the  larger  rev- 
enue. The  Central  Pacific  Company  spends  millions  to 
force  its  iron  track  through  the  heart  of  the  Sierra  ;  the 
Southern  Pacific  stretches  itself  across  a  continent,  travers- 
ing broad,  verdureless  deserts.  Both  enterprises  were  in- 
augurated to  build  highways  and  make  communication  pos- 
sible where  before  both  were  impossible  ;  they  were  built  to 
enrich  San  Francisco  and  add  to  the  prosperity  of  California  ; 
to  make  land  valuable  and  citizens  rich.  Shall  these  roads 
be  taxed  upon  the  same  rule  that  applies  to  a  street  railroad 
laid  down  in  the  highways  of  a  populous  city,  or  a  ferry-boat 
plying  between  two  great  towns  ?  A  water  company  catches 
water  on  its  own  lands  in  an  adjacent  county,  tunnels  hills, 
builds  reservoirs,  lays  mains  to  distribute  its  commodity  in  a 
community  where  water  is  scarce.  It  has  revolutionized  the 
water  system,  and  instead  of  the  measured  pail,  the  water- 
cart,  the  mule  with  his  balanced  kegs  ;  instead  of  water 
famine,  scarcity,  and  exorbitant  prices,  we  have  abundance. 
Shall  this  institution  be  taxed  upon  the  basis  of  a  value  given 
to  it  by  its  exceptional  surroundings  and  history  ?  If  made 
unpopular  by  the  Bulleti?t  and  Cat/,  it  has  been  compelled 
to  submit  to  extortions,  outrages,  and  blackmailing — had  to 
fight  for  its  life  in  the  courts,  in  the  legislative  lobbies,  and 
in  defense  of  its  pipes  by  water  thieves,  encouraged  to  these 
things  by  newspapers  and  political  thieves — shall  it  be  taxed 
upon  an  exaggerated  cost,  made  necessary  by  fighting  for  its 
life  in  self-defense  against  the  bandits  that  have  assailed  it? 
The  same  argument  applies  to  the  gas  company,  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  which  has  been  the  result  of  specu- 
lative and  legislative  blackmailing.     Shall  an  experimental 


industry  like  Claus  Spreckels's  be  taxed  upon  the  same  iron 
rule  as  established  and  profitable  manufacturing  enterprises  ? 
Shall  a  struggling,  adventurous  industry  like  silk  culture  be 
taxed  the  same  as  a  fixed  and  remunerative  business  ?  Shall 
a  speculative  mining  stock  be  taxed  because  confidence  in 
the  future  of  a  mine  or  mining  locality  has  given  it  a  mon- 
netary  value  ?  Shall  the  owners  of  swamp  and  overflowed 
tule  lands  and  island  farms  be  taxed,  while  their  owners  are 
spending  time  and  money  in  efforts  at  their  reclamation  ? 
Shall  the  evidence  of  an  obligation,  note,  or  bond,  or  mort- 
gage, or  bank-book,  be  taxed  as  a  thing  of  real  value?  Shall 
a  system  of  taxation  be  established  that  compels  property  to 
hide  itself,  to  flee  the  country ;  that  takes  all  wealthy  peo- 
ple out  of  the  State  ;  that  discourages  art,  enterprise,  luxu- 
rious homes,  luxurious  living  ;  that  makes  industrial  enter- 
prise impossible,  and  actually  drives  money  and  moneyed 
men  out  of  the  country?  Unimproved  and  unproductive 
real  estate,  both  in  the  country  and  in  town,  should  be  taxed 
upon  grounds  of  public  policy,  and  in  order  to  discourage 
the  ownership  of  large  blocks  of  unimproved  land.  Ships 
are  not  taxed  in  England,  and  John  Roach  was  right  when 
he  attributed  a  large  part  of  our  commercial  depression  to 
the  fact  of  taxing  ships  at  their  value,  whether  in  use 
or  not,  whether  profitably  engaged  or  not.  A  ship  costing 
$100,000  lies  in  our  harbor  swinging  at  her  anchor 
for  lack  of  profitable  employment.  California  taxes 
the  ship  ;  New  York  does  not ;  hence  the  ship-registry 
and  anchorage  in  the  harbor  of  New  York.  The  South- 
ern coast  railroad  lost  money  last  year ;  the  Northern 
coast  railroad  loses  money  every  year  ;  yet  the  same  rule  of 
taxation  applies  to  them  as  to  the  Oakland  Ferry  Company, 
which  is  a  mint  of  profit.  Taxing  fine  houses  and  works  of 
art  is  a  tax  on  taste.  Discouraging  by  taxation  the  expend- 
iture of  money  in  San  Francisco,  in  any  direction,  is  a  blow 
at  all  kinds  of  labor.  It  is  especially  severe  toward  the  least 
remunerative  of  employments.  If  Kearney  had  been  an 
intelligent,  as  we  have  no  doubt  he  is  an  honest,  friend  of 
labor,  he  would  have  directed  the  fulmination  of  his  blind 
wrath  against  such  idiots  in  political  economy  as  Burke  and 
John  Lord  Love,  the  Bulletin,  the  Call,  and  this  entire  class 
of  political  agitators. 

There  should  be  some  wise  discrimination  exercised  in 
favor  of  property  which  is  used  for  the  public  good.  To 
claim  the  right  to  regulate  the  fares  and  freights  of  trans- 
portation companies,  to  regulate  the  cost  at  which  gas  and 
water  can  be  produced,  and  at  the  same  time  to  put  upon 
ships  and  cars,  reservoirs  and  mains,  the  full  maximum  of 
taxation,  is  so  illogical  as  to  appear  dishonest  on  the  part  of 
those  who  advocate  it.  The  Bulletin,  Call,  John  Lord  Love, 
and  Burke  would  tax  the  water  company  at  $16,000,000,  its 
alleged  cost,  and  the  gas  company  at  $10,000,000,  and  the 
railroad  and  steamship  companies  at  what  was  the  cost  of 
construction,  and  at  the  same  time  limit  their  fares,  freights, 
and  rates.  This  is  simply  taxing  the  consumer,  the  traveler, 
and  the  freight -payer.  To  do  this  without  guaranteeing  the 
companies  a  fair  interest  on  their  property  is  simply  to  steal. 
To  compel  any  corporate  institution  to  do  business  at  rates 
so  low  that  it  can  not  earn  dividends  is  to  confiscate  the  prop- 
erty. The  true  rule  that  should  govern  taxation  is  not  that 
property  should  be  taxed  equally,  but  that  taxation  should  be 
levied  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  the  general  prosperity. 
Cheap  gas,  cheap  water,  cheap  transportation,  are  things  in 
which  every  man  who  lives  in  a  community  is  interested. 
Stocks,  bonds,  mortgages,  promissory  obligations,  solvent 
debts,  are  not  such  kinds  of  values  as  ought  to  be  taxed  ; 
they  are  not  wealth  in  the  sense  of  "  national ";  they  are  val- 
uable to  the  "individual."  "The  world  would  be  no  poorer," 
says  Mr.  George,  "  if  they  were  all  burned."  The  idea  may 
be  extended  to  the  Stradivarius  fiddle,  the  race-horse,  the 
elegant  picture,  the  exquisite  marble,  the  luxurious  dwelling, 
to  ostentatious  furniture,  dress  and  equipage,  laces,  jewels, 
and  all  articles  of  mere  luxury.  The  loss  of  this  kind  of 
property  is  not  comparable  to  the  loss  of  those  things  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  comfort  of  man.  If  the  Govern- 
ment should  repudiate  the  millions  of  its  four-per-cent. 
bonds  owned  in  San  Francisco,  the  world  would  be  no 
poorer  than  before.  "  Property  of  this  kind,"  says  Mr.  George, 
"  ought  not  to  be  taxed  at  all."  He  makes  a  difference  be- 
tween this  kind  of  representative  wealth  and  such  real  value  as 
attaches  to  land ;  and  declares  that  taxation  upon  such  wealth 
is  to  discourage  its  production  ;  "  movable  wealth  would  be 
"  carried  off  or  hidden  ;  immovable  wealth  would  be  suffered 
"to  go  to  decay;  where  was  prosperity  would  soon  be  the 
"  silence  of  desolation."  This  is  just  the  result  that  the  Bul- 
letin, the  Call,  Burke,  and  John  Lord  Love  are  bringing  about 
in  this  community  ;  they  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  suspicion, 
jealousy,  and  ill-will,  to  grow  up  to  a  harvest  of  espionage, 
exactions,  and  discouragement  to  eveiy  enterprise.  "  We 
"  should  tax  what  we  want  to  repress,  and  not  what  we  want 
"  to  encourage  ; "  and  just  to  the  extent  that  our  city  can  en- 
courage industrial  and  manufacturing  enterprises,  the  erec- 
tion of  fine  buildings,  and  the  gathering  here  in  our  city  and 
harbor  of  the  untaxed  and  untaxable  wealth  of  the  world, 
the  better  will  it  be.  Just  to  the  extent  that  we  can  crush 
out  this  devilish  spirit  of  agrarianism,  that  looks  with  jeal- 
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ous  and  vindictive  hatred  upon  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
and  the  people  who  accumulate  it,  just  to  that  extent  will 
our  city  and  its  citizens  prosper.  We  attribute  so  much  of 
this  feeling  to  the  existence  among  us  of  an  unprincipled 
press — the  least  unprincipled  of  whom,  Bulletin  and  Call, 
we  have  named — that  we  will  lengthen  an  already  long  arti- 
cle by  illustrating  how  utterly  illogical  and  unprincipled  the 
press  is  in  this  matter  of  taxation.  The  same  journals  that 
daily  denounce  corporations  for  evading  taxes  do  not  them- 
selves pay  a  tax  upon  one-tenth  of  the  valuation  of  their  own 
newspaper  property.  The  Call  is  of  a  commercial  value.  It 
would  bring  at  public  or  private  sale,  independent  of  Mr. 
Pickering's  connection  with  it,  and  without  a  press,  or  font  of 
type,  or  one  dollar  of  tangible  property,  probably  $250,- 
000.  The  Bulletin  is  worth  half  that  amount.  Now  here  is 
$375,000  worth  of  property  that  pays  not  one  dollar  of  tax. 
There  is  in  this  city  more  than  a  million  in  value  of  this 
kind  of  property  that  pays  nothing.  ,  It  produces  income 
and  profitable  earnings,  but  neither  Messrs.  Fitch,  nor  Pick- 
ering, nor  any  other  editor,  would  admit  the  force  of  any 
argument  to  tax  it.  They  would  write  miles  of  demagogical 
appeals  to  put  a  tax  upon  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company 
at  a  valuation  of  $16,000,000.  They  would  tax  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins's house  at  $2,000,000,  and  Mr.  Flood's  villa  at  Menlo 
Park  at  the  same  figure.  The  Aigonaut  is  assessed  at  some 
$7,000 ;  it  ought,  if  all  property  should  be  equally  taxed, 
be  assessed  at  $50,000.  And  yet  the  Bulletin  knows  that  a 
tax  on  water,  gas,  transportation,  or  newspapers,  is  a  direct 
tax  upon  consumer,  traveler,  or  reader.  The  press  knows,  if 
it  knows  anything,  that  this  kind  of  writing  is  a  direct  blow 
at  the  prosperity  of  our  city  and  State  ;  that  it  retards  our 
material  progress,  and  keeps  alive  an  uncomfortable  agita- 
tion in  our  midst  that  is  productive  only  of  evil. 


If  "His  Grace"  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  allowed  "his 
man"  Russell  to  telegraph  to  the  Morning  Call  that  "they 
"  had  met  a  lawyer  by  the  name  of  Barnes  on  a  railroad  train, 
"  and  he  had  said,"  etc.,  it  was  a  very  impudent  way  of 
speaking  of  General  Barnes.  If  the  Call,  because  it  does 
not  like  Barnes,  manufactured  or  mangled  the  dispatch,  it 
was  a  very  unjournalistic  piece  of  impertinence  to  the 
duke  and  his  man.  The  facts  are,  that  the  duke  break- 
fasted and  rode  with  General  Barnes,  sought  his  society,  and 
invited  him  to  dine — we  have  seen  the  note  written  by  Rus- 
sell— so,  we  say,  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  a  gentleman,  and 
then  sneer  at  him,  is  altogether  unducal.  This  affords  the 
Argonaut  the  opportunity  of  saying  :  There  has  been  a 
very  considerable  number  of  titled  gentlemen  of  England 
who  have  visited  San  Francisco,  and  accepted  hospitalities 
from  our  citizens.  We  have  had  dukes,  earls,  marquises, 
lords,  and  baronets  in  some  considerable  proportion.  But 
a  more  unmannerly,  ill-bred,  ill-behaved,  and  ill-dressed  lot 
of  brutes  it  has  never  been  our  misfortune  to  see.  With  a 
few  noticeable  exceptions,  they  have  seemed  to  endeavor  to 
violate  every  canon  of  politeness,  and  to  set  at  defiance,  in 
bearing,  dress,  and  deportment,  every  rule  of  gentlemanly 
conduct.  The  ordinary  costume  of  these  people  is  a  short 
jacket  with  pockets,  trousers  cut  narrow  in  the  legs,  a  waist- 
coat of  the  same,  always  made  of  Scotch  tweed,  small  plaids 
— always  dirty  -always  with  a  round  hat  and  stout  shoes, 
looking  something  like  a  cross  between  an  agricultural  la- 
borer and  a  jockey.  They  surge  through  the  streets  with 
an  affectation  of  contemptuous  indifference  that  they  intend 
as  a  mark  of  independence.  If  invited  to  dine,  they  will  not 
pay  their  host  the  compliment  of  a  clean  shirt.  To  look  like 
a  guy  and  act  like  a  pig  seems  to  be  the  standard  of  gentle- 
manly manners  which  the  titled  traveler  from  England 
thinks  the  thing  for  this  barbarian  locality.  The  best  speci- 
mens of  the  English  nobility  have  been  barbers,  music  mas- 
ters, and  other  frauds,  who  have  imposed  themselves  upon 
our  credulity  for  the  genuine  thing. 


Ever  since  the  defeat  of  the  third  term  conspiracy  at  Chi- 
cago there  has  been  a  manifest  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
defeated  conspirators  to  destroy  the  Republican  party.  At 
the  head  and  front  of  this  attempt  are  the  men  who  were  the 
head  and  front  of  the  attempted  crime  against  republican 
government.  General  Grant  has  acted,  and  is  acting,  most 
shamefully.  Ex-Senator  Conkling  is  playing  the  part  of 
traitor  to  his  party.  While  all  the  lesser  criminals  are  as 
conspicuous  in  their  efforts  to  tear  down  and  destroy  the  Re- 
publican organization,  and  are  as  effective  in  that  direction  as 
their  power  for  evil  enables  them  to  become,  General  Grant 
has  so  conspicuously  identified  himself  with  this  disgrace- 
ful conspiracy  that  in  his  relations  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  he  has  forgotten  not  only  what  is  due  to  him, 
but  he  has  become  utterly  oblivious  to  the  laws  that  control 
gentlemen  in  their  social  intercourse  with  each  other.  Ex- 
Senator  Conkling,  dazed  by  the  shock  of  the  fall  from  the 
dizzy  height  of  his  senatorial  supremacy,  has  been  so 
wounded  in  his  vanity,  and  so  mortified  in  his  self-esteem, 
that  he  has  become  a  monomaniac.  He  fancies  the  Repub- 
lican party  is  going  to  pieces  ;  that  the  ship  is  going  down 
because  he,  its  figure-head,  has  fallen  into  the  sea  ;  while 
the  truth  is  there  is  no  other  commotion  of  the  waves  than 
that  caused  by  his  falling  overboard.     There  is  just  now  a 


little  anxiety  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  passengers  to  pick 
him  up.  For  our  part,  we  would  throw  to  him,  and  to  Gen 
eral  Grant,  and  to  all  of  those  pirates  who  have  attempted 
to  scuttle  the  ship,  a  plank  or  two,  a  hen-coop,  and  a  life 
preserver,  and  let  them  swim  ashore.  The  Republican  ship 
is  not  worth  preserving  if  it  can  not  be  sailed  without  such 
figure-heads  ;  and  republican  government  is  not  worth  an  at 
tempt  at  preservation  if  it  can  not  live  without  making  Gen 
eral  Grant  its  President  for  a  third  term. 

The  Board  of  Deacons  of  the  Metropolitan  Church  have 
addressed  a  communication  to  Mr.  Kalloch,  requesting  him 
to  withdraw  from  participation  in  the  coming  municipal  elec- 
tion. Inasmuch  as  the  Democrats  entertain  toward  him  a 
mixture  of  dislike  and  fear,  the  Republicans  a  mixture  of 
dislike  and  contempt,  and  people  outside  of  party  feel  either 
both,  or  all  three,  there  remained  as  an  incentive  toward 
Kalloch's  continuing  in  political  iife  only  "a  sense  of  duty." 
His  church — upon  which,  if  he  has  any  sense  of  duty,  he 
should  concentrate  himself — has  now  knocked  this  support 
from  under  him,  and  the  Reverend  Kalloch  has  fallen  down. 
He  might  have  done  it  more  gracefully,  and  broken  his  fall,  by 
anticipating  the  deacons.  But  he  failed  to  do  so.  We  con- 
gratulate the  deacons  upon  their  celerity  ;  we  congratulate 
Kalloch  upon  the  fact  that  he  is  about  to  retire  from  political 
life,  the  excitement  and  emoluments  of  which  are  both  dis- 
tasteful to  him ;  and  we  congratulate  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  no  possibility,  however 
slight,  of  their  next  Mayor  being  a  man  of  whom  they  will 
be  ashamed. 

There  is  a  peculiar  discrepancy  in  the  narrative  of  the 
new  Tichborne  claimant,  published  in  last  week's  Argofiaut. 
It  is  peculiar  in  this — that  it  is  so  glaring.  As  Prince  Henry 
said,  it  is  "gross,  open,  knotty,  and  palpable."  The  claim- 
ant states  that  on  the  28th  of  April,  1856,  he  met  Baron  Al- 
exander von  Humboldt,  the  famous  traveler,  near  the  Mag- 
dalena  River,  in  South  America.  At  that  date  Von  Hum- 
boldt was  in  Prussia.  His  travels  in  South  America  were 
made  from  1799  to  1804.  and  in  the  latter  year  he  sailed  for 
Europe.  From  184S  to  1859,  the  year  of  his  death,  he  lived 
in  Prussia,  most  of  the  time  in  Berlin.  It  is  evident  that  the 
person  whom  the  claimant  met  in  South  America  would 
have  greater  difficulty  in  establishing  his  pretensions  to  the 
Von  Humboldt  title  than  he  himself  would  to  that  of  Tich- 
borne. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  been  wrestling  with  the 
problem  of  how  to  run  the  schools  for  the  fiscal  year  on  the 
bagatelle  of  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Fifty  thou- 
sand of  this  they  have  on  hand  ;  the  remainder  was  appro- 
priated by  the  Supervisors.  According  to  the  directorial 
arithmetic  this  sum  is  fifty-five  thousand  dollars  short  of  the 
necessary  amount.  Among  the  propositions  advanced  were 
the  following  :  First — to  close  the  schools  for  one  month, 
without  paying  salaries  ;  result,  a  saving  of  $55,000.  Sec- 
ond— to  dispense  with  the  two  high  schools  ;  result,  a  sav- 
ing of  $63,000.  Third — to  discharge  all  the  special  teach- 
ers of  French,  German,  music,  drawing,  and  bookkeeping  ; 
result,  a  saving  of  $20,190.  Fourth — to  discharge  all  those 
just  mentioned,  and  also  teachers  of  the  classics  ;  result,  a 
saving  of  $26,910.  Of  all  these  propositions  the  first  two  are 
the  only  ones  of  any  value  in  this  emergency,  as  they  alone 
save  the  amount  required.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  learn  that  the  Board  of  Education  adopted  the 
third.  In  the  debate  upon  the  question,  Mr.  Patridge  dis- 
played a  tender  solicitude  for  the  teachers  of  music  and  wri- 
ting. We  congratulate  the  gentleman  upon  his  love  for  the 
muses  ;  it  has  hitherto  been  entirely  unsuspected.  Mr. 
Thompson  was  concerned  about  the  classics,  and  Mr.  Tay- 
lor about  everything.  The  amount  of  solicitude  which  the 
average  school  director  displays  as  to  the  proper  cramming 
of  the  childish  skull  is  wonderful.  We  think  that  it  would 
do  no  serious  damage  to  the  public  schools  if  the  number  of 
studies  were  lessened.  We  fail  to  see  the  necessity  for 
French,  German,  music,  drawing,  and  book-keeping — which 
the  Board  have  dispensed  with.  We  also  fail  to  see  the  ne- 
cessity for  Greek  and  Latin — which  they  have  not  dispensed 
with.  We  utterly  fail  to  see  the  necessity  for  high  schools 
— which  they  have  not  dispensed  with.  An  ordinary  Eng- 
lish education  is  all  that  is  required,  in  our  opinion.  If  pa- 
rents wish  to  give  more,  let  them  pay  for  it.  And  what  is 
more,  all  children  are  not  capable  of  going  through  the  pri- 
mary, grammar,  and  high-school  course.  As  we  write,  two 
instances  of  the  evils  of  overmuch  study  lie  before  us  : 
"  ANew  York  school-girl,  Lizzie  Maguire, ambitious  of  reach- 
"  ing  the  Normal  School,  failed  after  three  annual  efforts, 
"  and  sought  death  in  the  East  River.  The  girl  was  under 
"  mental  excitement,  caused  by  cramming  and  consequent 
"  failure."  Another  case  comes  from  the  same  city  :  "  A 
"promising  boy,  William  H.  Elner,  died  of  cerebro-spinal 
"meningitis,  produced  by  over-study.  The  lad  studied  the 
"grammars  of  the  English  and  German  languages,  modern 
"  history,  arithmetic,  geography,  definitions,  reading,  pen- 
"  manship,  and  drawing."  Yet  this  course  would  probably 
make  a  San  Francisco  parent  smile.  We  are  glad  that  the 
Board  has  commenced  the  work  of  reduction.     They  have 


begun  well.  We  hope  that  the  remaining  $35,000  reduction 
will  be  intelligently  made.  If  they  are  not  willing  to  allow 
the  employees  of  the  department  to  remain  unpaid  for  a 
month's  vacation  during  which  they  do  no  work^  nor  to  close 
the  high  schools,  we  hope  that  they  will  take  the  bulk  of  the 
reduction  off  the  higher-salaried  positions.  The  majority  of 
the  primary  teachers  are  faithful,  industrious  young  women, 
who  receive  none  too  much  at  present.  Many  of  them  have 
had  their  salaries  reduced  within  the  year.  Any  attempt  at 
further  reducing  them  would  meet  with  public  condemna- 
tion.    Let  the  directors  begin  at  the  top. 


From  the  New  York  limes  of  June  10,  1881,  we  take 
the  following  :  "  Mr.  George  Gorham,  in  speaking  of  the 
"theft  of  $100,000  in  bonds  from  the  Erie  County  Savings 
"Bank,  said  positively  to  a  reporter  of  the  Buffalo  Commer- 
" cial  Advertiser  that,  on  the  day  of  the  robbery,  after  he 
"had  finished  cutting  the  coupons,  he  placed  the  securities 
"back  on  Mr.  Lee's  desk,  and  that  that  gentleman  was  sit- 
ting at  the  desk  at  the  time."  Gorham  is  suspected  of  steal- 
ing these  bonds.  He  pleads,  or  will  of  course  plead,  in  proof 
of  his  innocence,  the  fact  that  he  has  never  before  been 
charged  with  a  similar  offense,  and  we  are  compelled,  injus- 
tice and  from  a  sense  of  fair  dealing,  to  admit  that  he  has 
never  been  convicted  of  stealing  money,  to  our  knowledge. 
If  in  this  case  the  temptation  has  been  too  great  for  him  to 
resist,  and  he  has  yielded  to  his  necessities,  or  if,  perhaps, 
he  was  inebriated  at  the  time,  it  will  be  likely  to  go  hard  with 
him.  If  the  yawning  gates  of  the  penitentiary  should  be 
closed  upon  him  by  the  warden  we  shall  not  triumph  over 
him  further  than  to  chronicle  the  fact,  and  mention  the  term 
of  penal  servitude  to  which  he  may  be  sentenced. 


We  have  no  objection  to  our  Democratic  friends  settling 
their  Democratic  difficulties  in  the  peculiar  Democratic  way. 
If,  for  example,  the  Riley  would  smite  the  Murphy  upon 
the  bridge  of  his  Milesian  nose,  we  would  not  say  him  nay. 
If,  to  further  impress  upon  the  Murphy  nose  the  force  of  his 
argument,  he  uses  a  brass  knuckle,  it  is  none  of  our  affair.  If 
to  sting  the  Murphy  conscience,  as  well  as  nose,  he  annoints 
his  brass  knuckles  with  acid,  we  leave  the  condemnation  of 
this  procedure  to  his  peers — the  Democratic  voters  of  the 
Twelfth  District.  But  that  which  Riley,  Edward,  may  do 
with  impunity  and  brass  knuckles,  Riley,  fireman,  may 
not  do.  There  were  altogether  too  many  firemen  around 
the  polls  at  the  Democratic  primaries.  It  was  doubtless  as 
bad  for  the  primaries  as  for  the  firemen,  but  with  the  first 
we  have  no  concern.  With  the  second  we  have.  The  em- 
ployees of  no  department  in  the  city  government  should  be 
allowed,  as  a  body,  to  participate  in  a  primary  election, 
whether  Republican  or  Democratic. 


The  ship  Franconia,  a  vessel  worth  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars,  and  carrying  a  cargo  valued  at  two  hundred  thou- 
sand, has  been  wrecked  on  the  South  Farallone.  The  ves- 
sel is  almost  a  total  loss,  she  having  been  sold  at  public  auc- 
tion for  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  At  the  time  of  the 
disaster  the  night  was  intensely  dark,  the  sea  very  rough, 
and  a  dense  fog  hung  over  the  ocean.  "  No  pilot-boat  was 
to  be  seen  before  or  after  the  disaster,"  say  the  daily  papers. 
This  does  not  speak  well  for  our  pilots.  San  Francisco  has 
a  reputation  for  very  high  pilot  fees,  as  well  as  high  port 
charges  in  general.  It  is  no  more  than  fair  that  our  pilots 
should  be  expected  to  do  at  least  as  well  as  those  of  other 
cities.  On  the  contrary,  they  do  infinitely  worse.  In  New 
York  it  is  not  uncommon  for  pilot-boats  to  stand  out  to  sea 
one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  miles.  Here  they  are 
rarely  seen  outside  the  bar.  Here,  too,  judging  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Franconia,  they  have  a  most  unseamanlike 
aversion  for  dirty  weather.  It  is  a  bad  thing  for  our  pilots 
and  our  port  that  a  staunch  vessel,  carrying  a  valuable  cargo, 
should  be  wrecked  almost  in  sight  of  our  harbor.  It  is  a  bad 
thing  for  our  underwriters  and  our  merchants.  It  would  be 
a  good  thing  for  all  concerned  if  there  were  a  little  healthy 
competition  among  our  pilots.  In  New  York  there  is  keen 
contention  among  them  for  superiority.  Here  they  have 
matters  so  arranged  that  they  seem  to  be  sluggish  and  inert. 
To  this  sluggishness  and  inertness  may,  we  think,  be  as- 
cribed the  loss  of  the  ship  F?'anconia. 


If  there  were  any  lingering  doubt  that  the  Irish  land-league 
business  was  being  run  in  America  by  Catholic  priests,  the 
recent  meeting  at  Chicago  would  prove  that  fact.  Its  prin- 
cipal and  only  speakers  were  Reverend  Father  Chogan, 
Reverend  Father  Boylan,  and  Reverend  Father  Dorney.  The 
audience  was  Catholic  Irish.  It  is  the  same  here  in  San 
Francisco;  we  recall  no  meeting  here  of  importance,  where 
the  Catholic  clergy  have  not  cut  an  important  figure  and 
taken  a  leading  part.  We  know  of  no  Catholic  journal  in 
America  that  has  not  favored  the  movement,  and  no  Demo- 
cratic newspaper  that  has  had  the  courage  and  independence 
to  denounce  it. 

In  the  race  for  the  shrievalty  in  the  convention,  John 
Sedgwick  seems  to  be  leading.  He  ought  to  be  nominated. 
He  has  been  tried,  would  make  an  excellent  officer,  and 
would  be  elected  by  a  large  majority. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 

One  of  the  most  sensible  freaks  of  Vanity  Fair  that 
we  have  heard  of  lately  is  the  "Young  Maidens' 
Cooking  Association."  ol  Morristown,  whose  first 
ball  is  described  in  the  New  York  Sun.  "  Our  sal- 
ads are  always  good,"  said  the  fair  head  cook  to  the 
reporter,  "  and  our  d — led  clams  are  just  lovely,  and 

the  oysters ,  but,"  and  her  enthusiasm  gave  way 

to  a  shrug  .of  the  shoulders  and  a  dubious  lifting  of 
the  eyebrows  up  under  the  heavy  curtain  of  dark 
brown  bangs,  as  she  added  :  "  our  escalloped  oysters 
are  generally  like  sawdust,  and  the  biscuit — the  less 
said  about  the  biscuit  ,the  better";  and  Miss  Julia 
Nast.  head  cook,  pranced  off  to  keep  an  engagement 
in  the  dance.  It  is  over  five  years  since  a  dozen 
young  girls  of  Morristown  first  met  together  one  day 
each  week  to  cook.  They  met  each  week  in  the 
kitchen  of  Mr.  Thomas  Xast's  house,  where  ever 
since  Miss  Julia  Xast  has  presided  over  and  taken 
part  in  the  frequent  culinary  revels.  From  a  mem- 
bership of  twelve  young  girls  the  cooking  party  has 
grown  to  be  an  influential  association  of  thirty-five 
very  pretty  young  women.  Their  patroness,  Mrs. 
Nast.  has  abandoned  her  kitchen  to  them  on  the 
days  of  their  meeting,  and  it  has  been  a  recognized 
rule  with  the  young  maidens  that  the  products  of  their 
skill,  or  of 'their  experiments,  should  be  made  away 
with  in  a  supper  to  follow  the  festival  of  food  in  the 
kitchen.  It  proved  to  be  a  rather  severe  and  trying 
requirement  at  first,  because"  the  cream  cakes  would 
fall  in,  and  become  cuplike,  when  in  truth  they  should 
have  been  puffed  up  with  dome-shaped  upper  crusts, 
and  the  eclairs  would  persist  in  melting.  It  required 
a  little  time  before  the  embryo  housekeepers  could 
really  consume  their  own  cooking  with  any  son  of 
satisfaction.  The  broth  was  sometimes  spoiled,  too, 
by  a  multiplicity  of  cooks.  But  these  things  were 
overcome  by  practice,  until  it  became  the  rule  that 
the  more  cooks  the  better  the  broth,  and  persons 
quite  outside  of  the'  association  would  have  been 
glad  enough  to  partake  of  the  delicacies  prepared  by 
skillful  as  well  as  fair  fingers.  The  voung  maidens 
begin  their  work  when  they  come  together  by  don- 
ning great  white  aprons,  which  quite  envelop  them, 
and  then,  while  a  portion  of  the  class  engineer  the 
laying  of  the  table,  others  prepare  salads  and  many 
other  dishes  for  the  repast.  Then  the  cooks 
sit  down  with  their  aprons  on.  and  eat  of  their 
own  cooking.  The  washing  of  dishes  follows, 
and  this  task,  usually  considered  the  one  most 
unpleasant  feature  of  a  housekeeper's  existence,  be- 
comes for  some  twenty  pairs  of  hands  a  matter  of  but 
a  moment's  cessation  of  enjoyment.  When  the  dishes 
are  all  dried  and  placed  upon  their  shelves,  and  the 
white  aprons  are  switched  off  and  hurriedly  tossed 
together  in  a  comer  of  the  kiichen,  a  migration  to  the 
parlors  is  made,  and  there  dancing,  or  charades,  or 
private  theatricals  fill  out  the  evening's  enjoyment. 
The  first  ball  was  unique  in  several  features.  The 
decorations  were  especially  fitting.  From  the  chan- 
delier was  suspended  a  large  bouquet  of  kitchen  uten- 
sils and  garden  truck.  'I  he  fronts  of  the  proscenium 
boxes  and  the  balcony  were  adorned  with  shining 
bright  saucepans,  strainers,  kitchen  spoons,  spiders, 
gridirons,  skillets,  quart  measures,  all  combined  in 
graceful  arrangements  with  radishes  and  the  homely 
vegetables  and  roses  from  kitchen  gardens.  The 
scene  was  rendered  charming  by  the  number  of  pretty 
girls  present,  and  their  becoming  and  tasteful  dresses. 
The  young  maidens  ol  the  Cooking  Association  wore 
short  Swiss  muslin  gowns  as  a  rule,  and  fluffy  white 
caps  of  the  same  material,  and  of  quaint  shapes,  upon 
their  heads.  Each  maiden  also  wore  some  emblem 
of  her  pastime  profession,  in  the  form  either  of  a 
miniature  saucepan,  or  a  pair  of  crossed  spoons,  a 
knife  and  fork,  or  a  spider,  stamped  out  of  tin.  1  he 
young  men,  present  in  full  force,  showed  their  admi- 
ration for  the  young  women  who  were  proud  lo  num- 
ber cooking  among  their  accomplishments,  by  also 
wearing  upon  their  watch-chains  similar  culinary  im- 
plements in  miniature.  The  floor  managers  wore 
spoons  on  their  coat  lapels,  and  these  jingled  in  the 
light  as  the  dance  went  on.  and  joy  was  unconfined. 
The  equivocal  initials  of  the  association  are  "  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,"  and  these  were  stimped  upon  the  tin  badges. 
The  invitations  to  this  entertaining  ball  were  designed 
by  Mr.  Nast,  and  printed  in  violet  ink.  A  chubby 
young  maiden,  quite  enveloped  in  white  cap  and  cook- 
ing apron,  stands,  with  bared  arms,  "  cooking  up  "  a 
"  ball  "  over  a  small  range.  A  gridiron  hangs  upon 
the  wail,  and  upon  a  shelf  above  stand  four  plates  in 
a  row,  each  one  bearing  one  of  the  initials  of  the 
"  Y.  M.  C.  A."  In  the  lower  left-hand  corner  danc- 
ing was  hinted  at  by  a  tiny  cook  and  her  companion. 
in  cap  and  apron,  in  full  jig.  The  special  train,  which 
was  announced  tn  run  from  New  York,  was  shown  in 
the  lower  margin,  with  the  New  York  musicians,  ca- 
terers, and  guests  rushing  lo  catch  it 

The  bootmaker  who  shall  "invent"  a  shoe  that 
combines  elegance  with  comfort  has  yet  to  be  born, 
perhaps  ;  but  when  he  does  appear  in  this  miserable 
globe  fortune  awaits  him,  and  posterity  will  assuredly 
mourn  bis  loss  when  he  dies.  It  seems  strange  that, 
with  every  other  improvement  and  advance  in  art  and 
science,  women  should  continue  to  be  afflicted  with 
such  foot-gear  as  the  "best  shoemakers"  make,  and 
which  the  dealers  persist  in  calling  an  "  excellent  fit." 
Fashion  may  determine  the  siyle  of  a  boot,  but  it 
must  be  a  man  of  science  who  can  conform  that  style 
to  the  human  foot,  and  know  whether  it  is  comforta- 
ble by  the  looks.  Dressmaking  has  arrived  at  a  pitch 
of  perfection  through  women  demanding  extraordin- 
ary precision,  and  willingly  paying  for  the  "' know- 
how."  Why.  then,  should  not  the  bootmaker  en- 
deavor to  produce  an  frfca/last  thatshall  not  crumple 
the  toes,  or  throw  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  on 
to  the  phalange  of  the  great  toe?  High  French  heels 
are  to  blame  for  a  great  de.d  of  the  misery,  but  when 
sensible  women  beg  for  a  low,  shapely  heel,  they 
rarely  get  what  they  ask  for ;  the  "  low  heel "  is  either 
squat  and  clumsy,  or  it  is  about  three  lifts  too  high, 
and  scooped  out  like  an  hour-glass.  So  says  the  Bos- 
ton Gazette. 

"  The  Venus  of  Milo,"  savs  Clara  Belle  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer,  "is commonly  regarded,  in  theory, 
as  the  perfection  of  shapeliness  in  woman.  Practi- 
cally, if  you  were  to  put  her  into  clothes  and  start  her 
off  in  Broadway,  she  would  attract  attention  by  her 
ungainliness,  and  not  by  her  beauty.  She  will  do 
well  enough  in  statuary,  but  had  better  not  get  down 
from  her  pedestal,  for  she  would  surely  be  guyed  if 
she  attempted  to  pass  as  a  fashionable  woman.  She 
would  be  compelled  to  wear  a  thirty  two  inch  corset 
and  number  nine  shoes,  and  would  absolutely  have 
no  style  about  her.  We  go  in  for  curved  lines  more 
than  the  Greeks  did,  and  for  greater  delicacy.  There 
is  no  use  in  saying  that  they  were  right  and  we  were 
wrong,  because  that  will  not  alter  the  matter.     Cen- 


turies of  tight  lacing  has  molded  the  civilized  female 
form  into  its  present  hour-glass  proportions,  and  it 
is  enough  that  the  men  of  the  period  likeitso.  Those 
]  who  want  Venuses  must  go  out  among  the  Indian 
|  squaws  for  them.  The  real  Venus  shape  isn't  ap- 
l  predated  in  refined  society.  What  is  a  fashionable 
I  woman's  real  shape,  any  how?  One  day  she  is  one 
J  thing  and  next  day  another,  according  to  the  style  of 
her  bodice.  The  "diversity  o(  prevailing  modes  favors 
this  uncertainty.  No  lover  can  any  longer  tell  which 
is  his  own  sweetheart  by  hugging  her  in  the  dark. 
The  greater  combination  of  eccentric  angles  and  odd 
curves  a  dress  of  the  moment  displays,  the  more  fash- 
ionable it  is.  Even  the  foundation  of  the  structure — 
the  corset — is  changed  to  suit  particular  styles  of 
dress  ;  and  it  is  astonishing  how  a  corset  modifies-the 
figure  of  a  plump  woman.  Startling  jackets  of  cut 
steel  or  rainbow  beads  are  imported,  cut  short  and 
round,  to  be  worn  over  long  peaked  bodices  or  em- 
broidered waists.  For  a  partly  worn  or  disfigured 
waist,  a  convenient  device  is  a  dressy  plastron  of 
mull,  gathered  into  puffs  and  joined  by  lines  of  inser- 
tion to  produce  a  diagonal  or  pointed  effect  The 
arrangement  extends  about  the  neck,  formingapoint 
at  the  back,  and  is  edged  with  lace  or  embroidery, 
according  to  the  insertion  used.  Bows  of  ribbon  and 
sprays  of  flowers  give  a  finish  to  the  plastron.  A 
present  fashion  for  women  with  moldable  bodies  is  to 
wear  perfecdy  smooth,  plain  bodices,  neatly  laced  up 
behind,  showing  a  wrinkle  nowhere,  and  giving  an 
impression  of  eel-skin  tightness  that  is  a  little  dis- 
comforting."   

There  were  some  very  pretty  toilets  at  Jerome 
Park  last  week,  says  the  New  York  Mercury.  There 
generally  are  at  all  races.  So  much  latitude  is  allowed 
ladies  to  dress  in  gay  and  picturesque  style  on  those 
occasions,  that  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  there 
were  not.  Large  hats  of  the  coaching  order,  gor- 
geous parasols,  a  lavish  use  of  brilliant  colors,  and 
immense  corsage — bouquets  of  natural  flowers,  dai- 
sies, by-the-bye,  seem  to  be  a  favorite  blossom  in 
these  ultra- fashion  able  bouquets — were  the  salient 
features  of  feminine  attire  at  large.  There  was  vari- 
ety in  the  fabrics  worn.  Some  velveiswere  to  beseen. 
and,  side  by  side  with  them — notwithstanding  the  un- 
favorable weather — some  muslins,  with  lace,  the  lat- 
ter chiefly  on  young  ladies.  The  greater  part  of  the 
costumes  were,  however,  of  silk  and  satin  stuffs. 
When  black,  or  of  some  sober  tint,  they  were  relieved 
by  the  gay  parasol,  hat,  and  flowers,  all  of  which 
matched,  as  they  should  do.  Two  or  three  toilettes 
especially  attracted  our  attention.  One  was  worn  by 
a  very  pretty  brunette,  and  consisted  of  a  short  skirt 
of  red  surah,  with  a  box-plaited  flounce  at  the  foot, 
stitched  through  the  middle,  and  giving  the  effect  of 
a  double  ruche.  The  front  was  draped  with  an  ecru 
silk  network  finished  with  deep  fringe — something 
novel  this,  and  ever  so  pretty.  The  back  had  the 
same  sort  of  network,  arranged  in  a  butterfly  bow, 
and  caught  up  skillfuly  in  broad,  fringed  sash-ends. 
The  basque,  of  plain  red  surah,  and  quite  short  in 
front,  lengthened  in  the  back  into  one  narrow,  side- 
plaited,  and  exceedingly  jaunty  coat-tail,  with  a 
three-cornered  revers  lapping  over  it  from  each  side, 
the  two  sharp  points  just  meeting  in  the  centre.  The 
neck  was  trimmed  with  a  little  half-handkerchief  of 
net-work,  with  fringed  ends  that  tied  loosely  in  front 
The  corsage  was  furthermore  adorned  with  the  large 
regulation  bunch  of  flowers — in  this  case  exquisite 
deep-yellow  roses.  The  hat  accompanying  this  charm- 
ing costume  was  as  thoroughly  Parisian  in  appear- 
ance as  itself.  It  was  a  broad-brimmed,  square- 
crowned,  bright-red  chip,  fared  with  red  velvet,  and 
trimmed  with  red  feather  tips  nodding  over  the  front 
The  parasol  corresponded,  of  course.  It  was  of  red 
surah,  with  four  narrow  flounces  on  the  edge  and  two 
on  the  top  of  red  and  yellow  tinted  Spanish  lace. 

"  There  is  no  doubt,"  says  Clara  Belle,  "  that  it  is 
frills  and  such  that  lend  a  charm  to  femininity,  and 
few  women  are  beautiful. enough  in  themselves  to  dis- 
card them  in  safety.  They  soften  hard  features  and 
sharp  points.  Haven't  you  ever  noticed  that  the  na- 
kedest  burlesquer  on  the  stage  clings  to  the  lace  about 
her  neck  and  the  ribbons  on  her  trunks  ?  I  was  talk- 
ing, by  the  way,  to  an  actress  on  this  subject  of  im- 
modest dress  on  the  stage.  'It  is  shameless,"  she 
said  warmly.  '  I  should  think  myself  worthy  of  every 
honest  woman's  scorn  if  I  appeared  on  the  stage 
dressed  less  fully  than  for  my  own  parlor.  All  the 
excuses  for  that  kind  of  thing  are  no  more  than  apol- 
ogies—not defenses.  I  tell  you  that  any  woman  who 
will  show  her  legs  so  shamelessly  as  I  saw  them  last 
evening  in  "  Olivette"  is  lost  to  all  sense  of  decency. 
But  here  is  another  point :  what  must  the  fathers  and 
husbands  of  those  actresses  be  thinking  of  to  let 
them  thus  expose  themselves?  Pah!  It  is  disgust- 
ing !  Why,  I  was  at  a  dramatic  agency  on  business 
the  other  day,  and  a  burlesque  manager  was  talking 
with  an  actress  whom  he  thought  of  engaging.  "  Do 
you  strip  well?"  he  asked,  in  a  matter-of-fact  way. 
"  Oh.  yes,"  she  replied,  without  a  tremor  or  a  blush  ; 
and  I  suppose  she  would  just  as  soon  have  demon- 
strated it  on  the  spot'  " 

"  A  novel  feature  of  the  season  at  Saratoga  and 
Long  Branch, "says  the  same  lady,  "will  be  an  ad- 
vertising belle  at  each  of  those  places.  Two  hand- 
some girls  of  good  form  and  top-lofty  style  have  been 
hired  for  the  purpose.  They  will  be  fashionably 
dressed,  but  iheii  mission  is  not  to  display  dry  goods. 
A  dealer  in  hair,  hair  dyes,  washes  for  the  complex- 
ion and  toilet  articles  of  a  beautifying  sort  employs 
them,  and  will  pay  their  expenses.  They  will  serve 
as  models  on  which  to  exhibit  the  latest  achievements 
in  false  hair  and  hair-dressing.  Their  faces  will  be 
carefully  'made  up'  with  such  preparations  as  he 
manufactures.  The  plan  is  a  bold  one.  but  entirely 
feasible.  The  hotel  balls  at  Long  Branch  and  Sara- 
toga are  open  to  all  who  come  ;  and  these  two  pro- 
fessional beauties  are  personally  respectable,  know- 
how  to  dance  gracefully,  can  talk  well  enough,  and 
will  certainly  eclipse  most  of  the  amateur  beauties. 
They  will  stay  at  first  class  hotels,  lounge  on  the  most 
thronged  balconies,  go  to  the  horse  races,  and,  in 
short,  make  themselves  decently  conspicuous  in  every 
possible  way.  There  is  a  swindle  in  the  matter,  how- 
ever, and  I'll  tell  you  how.  These  two  girls  are 
beautiful  when  unadorned,  and  the  '  make-up '  of 
their  faces  with  washes  and  pigments  is  not  at  all 
needed  ;  nor  is  any  particular  kind  of  braid,  frizzle, 
or  switch  requisite  to  make  their  heads  bewitching. 
But  many  a  plain  woman  will  foolishly  suppose  that 
the  same  adornment  will  produce  in  her  equal  attrac- 
tiveness, and  in  that  error  will  lie  the  hair- dresser's 
profit  It  depends  on  the  newspapers  to  let  the  pub- 
lic know  who  and  what  his  professional  beauties  are, 
and  whom  they  advertise,  but  1  won't  further  his 
cause  by  giving  his  name.  Both  girls  are  tall,  slender, 
delicately  molded  blondes,  with  the  air  of  duchesses, 
and  they  come  from  east  of  Avenue  A." 


THE   INNER    MAN. 

Ode  to  a  Chicken  Pie. 
Made  of  fat  hens,  ere  we  part 
Give,  oh,  give  me  but  thy  heart ; 
Or,  if  that  has  been  possessed 
Fish  me  out  a  chunk  ol  breast ; 
Here  me  vow  before  I  go — 

'ZOU  ARTJOtLI  GUDINO." 

By  thy  gizzard  now  confined 

In  a  crusty  tomb,  unkind  ; 

By  the  portion  that  from  hence. 

Last  was  wont  to  cross  the  fence  ; 

By  these  chunks  of  well  baked  dough — 

"  ZOV  ART  JOtLI  GUDINO." 

By  thy  meat  I  long  to  taste  ; 
By  thy  crust-encircled  waste  ; 
By  thy  head,  once  high  and  grand 
Gone  to  fertilize  the  land  : 
Made  of  fat  hens,  ere  I  go — 

"  ZOU  ART  JOLLI  GUDINO." 

— MaraOwn  Independent. 


The  peculiar  kind  of  pie  known  to  commerce  in 
Colorado  is  thus  described  in  the  Laramie  Boomerang : 
A  young  man  whom  we  will  call  Dudley  Ashton  went 
out  to  the  North  Park  mines  a  few  weeks  ago  to  write 
up  the  mines,  and  otherwise  whoop-up  the  country 
and  make  it  blossom  as  the  rose.  After  he  had  been 
there  some  time,  he  thought  that  the  miners  didn't 
live  high  enough.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  lux- 
ury and  pie,  so  he  said  he  would  show  the  boys  how 
to  make  a  pie.  Every  one  was  glad  that  a  profes- 
sional pie-promoter  had  struck  the  camp,  and  there 
was  a  general  good  feeling  all  around.  So  Dudley 
took  off  his  coat,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  six  fire- 
proof pies.  He  made  some  plaster-of- Paris  dough, 
with  amalgam  filling,  and  proceeded  to  put  in  the 
"works."  He  got  some  canned  blackberries,  that 
were  on  Jack  Creek  when  the  Indians  invaded  the 
camp  years  ago.  and  they  were  so  hard  even  then 
that  the  L'tes  would  not  touch  them.  These  he  kiln- 
dried  and  laid  in  the  pie,  holding  them  in  place  with 
ten-penny  nails,  and  trimmed  with  over-skirt  of  the 
same.  After  that,  he  was  ready  to  put  on  the  sheet- 
iron  roof.  This  he  did.  fastening  it  down  with 
wTought-iron  rivets.  Then  he  got  an  engraver  to  put 
his  monogram  on  the  top,  and  put  the  whole  six  pies 
in  the  retort  of  the  assayer's  furnace.  The  following 
week  the  pies  were  taken  out,  still  at  a  white  heat. 
They  were  gradually  cooled,  and,  after  the  mid-day 
meal  of  bacon  and  coffee,  every  man  put  his  napkin 
under  his  chin  and  smacked  his  lips,  while  Dudley 
took  a  pie  out  to  the  blacksmith  shop  to  divide  it  up 
for  dessert.  Only  one  man  ate  any  pie  that  day.  He 
was  the  man  above  whose  lowly  tomb  the  blue-eyed 
poison-weed  is  waving,  and  where,  in  the  quiet  mid- 
night, the  soft-voiced  coyote  cooes  a  mellow  requiem. 

The  eccentric  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  while  re 
siding  at  Warsaw  gave  a  splendid  banquet  to  a  num- 
ber of  the  great  Polish  nobles,  to  each  of  whom,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  feast,  an  ordinary  tallow  candle  was 
served  on  a  plate  by  the  attendant  lackeys.  As  soon 
as  all  his  guests  were  supplied  with  these  peculiarly 
unappetizing  objects,  the  Grand  Duke,  who  had 
given  orders  that  an  imitation  candle,  admirably  ex- 
ecuted in  marchpane,  should  be  placed  upon  his  plate, 
rose  from  his  seat  and  exclaimed  :  "Gentlemen,  let 
us  eat  to  the  honor  of  Russia  the  favorite  national 
comestible  of  my  country.  Look  at  me.  This  is  the 
way  to  do  it"  So  saying  he  threw  back  his  head, 
opened  his  mouth  wide  and  inserted  therein  two 
inches  or  so  of  the  dainty  in  question.  As  he  closed 
his  teeth,  however,  the  expression  of  his  countenance 
suffered  an  extraordinary  change.  One  of  the  noble- 
men sitting  in  his  immediate  vicinity  had  contrived  to 
substitute  his  own  genuine  tallow  candle  for  the 
marchpane  imitation  set  before  the  Grand  Duke,  who. 
not  choosing  to  betray  himself  to  his  guests,  found 
himself  condemned  to  chew  at  least  one  copious 
mouthful  of  good  Russian  tallow  as  an  example  to  all 
the  victims  of  his  detestable  jest,  none  of  whom,  of 
course,  dared  to  abstain  from  doing  as  the  terrible 
Constantine  did. 

For  those  people  whose  embonpoint  is  a  matter  of 
solicitude,  whether  because  it  is  uncomfortable  or  un- 
fashionable, the  following  diet  is  proposed  : 

You  May  Eat — Lean  mutton  and  beef,  veal  and 
lamb,  soups  not  thickened,  beef  tea  and  broth  ;  poul- 
try- game,  fish,  and  eggs ;  bread  in  moderation  ; 
greens,  cresses,  lettuce,  etc.;  green  peas,  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  onions  ;  fresh  fruit  without  sugar. 

You  May  Not  Eat — Fat  meat,  bacon,  or  ham.  but- 
ter, cream,  sugar,  potatoes,  carrots,  parsnips,  rice, 
sago,  tapioca,  macaroni,  custard,  pastry  and  pud- 
dings, sweet  cakes. 

You  May  Drink — Tea,  coffee,  cocoa  from  nibs, 
with  milk,  but  no  sugar  ;  dry  wines  in  moderation  ; 
brandy,  whisky,  and  gin  in  moderation  without 
sugar  ;  light  bitter  beer,  soda,  and  seltzer  water. 

You  May  Not  Drink — Milk,  except  sparingly  ;  por- 
ter and  stout,  sweet  ales,  sweet  wines.  As  a  rule, 
alcoholic  liquors  should  be  taken  sparingly,  and  never 
without  food. 

This  slander  on  our  oysters  is  from  the  New  York 
Herald :  "  In  some  of  the  San  Francisco  hotels  the 
little  coppery  oysters  are  fried  and  served  for  a  late 
supper  dish  ;  and  they  are  excellent  in  that  way. 
They  appear  very  small,  and  many  are  required  to 
fill  a  dish.  A  Bostonian,  after  eating  a  quart,  looked 
at  the  waiter  and  said  :  '  So  you  put  vinegar  in  your 
baked  beans  out  here.'  " 

The  invention  of  Stilton  cheese  is  about  a  century 
old.  Marshall,  in  his  "  Rural  Economy  of  the  Mid- 
land Counties,"  published  in  1790,  says:  "  Paulet,  of 
Wymondham,  in  the  Melton  quarter  of  Leicester- 
shire, was  the  first  maker  of  Stilton  cheese.  Mrs. 
Paulet  was  related  to  the  well-known  Cooper  Thorn- 
hill,  who  formerly  kept  the  Bell  at  Stilton,  in  Hunt- 
ingdonshire. 

CLXXXVI.— Sunday,  July  3.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six 
Persons. 
Soup  a  la  Hollandaise. 
Melon. 
Fried  Trout. 
Rabbit  stewed  with  claret  wine. 
Com.     Broiled  Tomatoes. 
Roast   Veal.         Baked    Potatoes. 
Carrot  Salad. 
Apricot  Ice.     Snow  Cake. 
Fruit   Bow-I — Apricots,    Figs,   Plums,   Nectarines,  Peaches. 
Pears,  and  Cherries. 
Soup  a  la  Hollandaise. — See  Volume  2,  No.  25. 
Snow  Cake. — One  and  a  half  cups  sugar,  one  cup  flour, 
whites  of  eight  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  baking  powder:  mix 
flour  and  sugar  together ;  beat  the  white  very  light;    bake 
immediately. 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


II  you  wish  to  use  goods  ol 
hill  weight  and  absolute  purity, 
see  your  grocer  supplies  you 
with 


KINGSFORD'S 

OSWEGO 


STARCH. 


ROYAL 
BAKING 

POWDER. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  OO.'S 


CHOCOLATE. 


ARBUGKLES 

ARIOSA 


COFFEE. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

AGENTS, 

SAX  FRANC/SCO,    CAL. 
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WILD    WESTERN    HUMOR. 

A  Celestial  on  a  Bronco. 
When  a  Chinaman  does  anything  in  his  own  pe- 
culiar Oriental  style,  it  is  pretty  apt  to  attract  atten- 
tion ;  but  when  he  gets  on  a  bucking  bronco  wilh  the 
cheerful  assurance  of  a  man  who  understands  his  bus- 
iness, and  has  been  conversant  with  the  ways  of  the 
bronco  for  over  two  thousand  years,  the  great  surging 
mass  of  humanity  ceases  to  surge,  and  stands  with 
bated  breath  and  watches  the  exhibition  with  unflag- 
ging interest.  A  Chinaman  does  not  grab  the  bit  of 
the  bronco  and  yank  it  around  until  the  noble  steed 
can  see  thirteen  new  and  peculiar  kinds  of  fireworks, 
or  kick  him  in  the  stomach  and  knock  his  ribs  loose, 
or  swear  at  him  till  the  firmament  gets  loose  and  be- 
gins to  roll  together  like  a  scroll,  but  he  ties  his  hair 
up  in  an  Oriental  wad  behind  and  jabs  a  hairpin  into 
it,  and  smiles,  and  says  something  like  what  a  Guinea 
hen  would  say  if  she  got  excited  and  tried  to  report 
one  of  Bjornsteme  Bjoroson's  poems  backward  in 
his  native  tongue.  Then  he  gets  on  the  wrong 
side  and  slides  into  the  saddle,  making  a  remark  as 
though  something  inside  of  him  had  broken  loose, 
and  the  grand  difficulty  begins.  At  first  the  bronco 
seems  surprised,  and  temporarily  rattled  intellectually, 
and  he  stands  idly  in  the  glad  sunlight,  and  allows 
his  mental  equilibrium  to  wobble  back  into  place. 
Then  he  shoots  athwart  the  sunny  sky,  and  comes 
down  with  all  his  legs  in  a  cluster  like  a  bunch  of  as- 
paragus, and  with  a  great  deal  of  force  and  expression. 
This  movement  throws  the  Chinaman's  liver  into  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  thorax  and  his  upper  left  hand 
duodecimo  into  the  middle  of  the  subsequent  week,  but 
he  does  not  complain.  He  opens  bis  mouth  and 
breathes  in  all  the  atmosphere  that  the  rest  of  the 
universe  can  spare,  and  readjusting  his  blue  shirt-tail 
so  that  it  will  have  the  correct  inclination  toward  the 
horizon,  he  gently  tickles  the  bronco  on  the  starboard 
quarter  with  the  cork  sole  of  his  corpulent  shoe.  This 
mirth -provoking  movement  throws  the  bronco  into 
the  wildest  hysterics,  and  for  twenty  minutes  the  spec- 
tators don't  see  anything  very  distincdy.  The  sun- 
light seems  to  be  mixed  up  with  blonde  bronco,  and 
the  softened  summer  haze  seems  fraught  with  pale- 
blue  shirt-tail  and  disturbed  Chinaman,  moving  in  an 
irregular  orbit,  and  occasionally  throwing  off  mete- 
oric articles  of  apparel  and  prehistoric  chunks  of  ig- 
neous profanitv  of  the  vintage  of  Confucius,  marked 
B.  C.  i860.  When  the  sky  clears  up  a  litde  the  Chi- 
naman's hair  has  come  down,  and  hangs  in  wild  pro- 
fusion about  his  olive  features.  The  hem  of  his  shirt- 
flap  is  seen  to  be  very  much  trayed,  like  an  American 
flag  that  has  snapped  in  the  breeze  for  thirteen  weeks. 
He  finds  also  that  he  has  telescoped  his  spinal  col- 
umn, and  jammed  two  ribs  through  the  right  superior 
duplex,  and  he  has  two  or  three  vertebras  floating 
about  through  his  system  that  he  don't  know  what  to 
do  with.  The  casual  observer  can  see  that  the  Chi- 
naman is  a  robust  ruin,  while  the  bronco  is  still  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  But  the  closing  scene  is 
yet  to  come.  The  bronco  summons  all  his  latent  en- 
ergy, and  humping  his  back  up  into  the  exhilarating 
atmosphere,  he  shoots  forward  with  great  earnestness 
and  the  most  reckless  abandon,  and  when  he  once 
more  bisects  the  earth's  orbit  and  jabs  his  feet  into 
the  trembling  earth,  a  shapeless  mass  of  brocaded 
silk  and  coarse  black  hair,  and  taper  nails,  and  celes- 
tial shirt-tail,  and  Oolong  profanity,  and  disorganized 
Chinese  remains,  and  shattered  Oriental  shirt-de- 
stroyer, comes  down  apparently  from  the  Xew  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  coroner  goes  out  on  the  street  to  get  six 
good  men  and  a  chemist,  and  they  analyze  the 
collection.  They  report  that  the  deceased  came  to 
his  death  by  reason  of  concussion,  supposed  to  have 
been  induced  by  a  fall  from  the  outer  batdements  of 
the  sweet  bye-and-bye. — Bill  Nye,  His  Boomerang. 

The  Electric  Buggy. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  thought  expended 
upon  the  problem  of  producing  a  perfect  light  for 
road  vehicles,  but  until  within  a  few  days  nothing  has 
been  produced  that  would  at  all  fill  the  bill.  Lamps 
with  candles  in  have  been  tried,  and  failure  was  the 
result.  Whale  oil  has  been  used,  but  both  whale  oil 
and  kerosene  oil  are  objectionable.  For  country 
driving,  at  night,  a  light  has  been  long  needed, 
and  now  we  have  heard  of  one  that  will  do.  Since 
the  electric  light  has  proved  a  success  for  lighting 
large  buildings,  it  has  occurred  to  a  scientific  man  of 
Milwaukee  that  electricity  could  be  used  on  wheeled 
vehicles.  He  knew,  by  experience,  that  there  was  al- 
ways more  or  less  electricity  wasted,  for  instance  when 
a  young  couple  were  out  riding  ;  so  he  experimented. 
Those  who  were  out  on  the  road  last  Sunday  evening 
may  have  been  astonished  at  the  unusual  light  that 
shone  the  whole  length  of  the  road,  as  a  certain  car- 
riage passed  along,  and  they  probably  observed  the 
fright  of  the  two  occupants  of  the  carriage.  The 
young  scientist  had  learned  that  a  certain  young  man 
had  engaged  a  buggy  at  a  livery  stable  for  the  eve- 
ning, so  he  bribed  the  livery  man  to  allow  him  to  ex- 
periment on  the  buggy.  The  young  scientist  put  a 
small  electric  lamp  on  the  lower  part  of  the  dash- 
board, out  of  sight  of  the  driver,  and  ran  small  cop- 
per wires  to  the  back  of  the  seat  It  is  well  known 
to  the  student  of  nature  that  when  a  brunette  young 
man  and  a  blonde  girl,  who  act  as  the  positive  and 
the  negative — that  is,  if  he  is  positive  he  will  put  his 
arm  around  her,  and  she  negatives  the  arrangement 
along  at  first — there  is  a  certain  electric  current  es- 
tablished, small  in  itself,  but  of  great  power  if  properly 
husbanded.  You  have  all  felt  it.  Oh,  don't  blush. 
It  is  like  your  arm  getting  asleep,  or  bitting  your 
funny  bone  on  the  arm  of  a  rocking  chair.  Well, 
this  wire  was  placed  so  that  the  arms  of  the  young 
people  would  touch  it.  Just  as  they  were  passing 
the  toll  gate,  they  began  to  snug  up,  and  before  they 
got  far  the  little  lamp  began  to  throw  out  light.  It 
went  under  the  horse's  feet  and  lit  up  the  road  for 
several  rods,  and  the  young  people  were  almost  as 
much  astonished  as  the  horse  was.  They  thought  there 
was  somebody  following  them  with  a  lantern,  and 
they  straightened  up  and  the  light  went  out.  Every 
little  while  they  would  get  near  together,  and  kiss 
each  other  slyly,  and  squeeze,  and  immediately  the 
light  would  blaze  up.  The  girl  was  real  frightened, 
and  insisted  on  the  young  man  sitting  on  his  side  of 
the  buggy,  and  he  was  a  litde  frightened  the  first  few- 
times  that  the  light  flared  up,  but  as  he  came  out  to 
hug  he  was  going  to  hug,  if  it  turned  night  into  day. 
So  he  went  to  lying  to  her  about  the  horse  being  a 
phosphorus  horse.  He  said  there  were  some  horses 
that  were  so  full  of  phosphorus  that  when  they  got 
warmed  up  a  little  from  driving  they  shed  light  all 
around.  Then  they  got  nearer,  and  the  electricity 
again  appeared,  and  for  an  hour  they  rode  along  in 
the  evening,  by  the  bright  light.  The  young  scientist 
passed  them  a  number  of  times  in  another  buggy, 
and  he  is  so  well  satisfied  with  the  experiment  that 
he  will  apply  for  a  patent. — George  W.  Peck,  His  Sun. 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 


So  Weary. 
O  tranquil,  patient  mother  moon, 

Calm  watcher  of  the  world  asleep, 
Keep  back  the  noisy-footed  noon; 

Keep  thou   dominion,  mother.     Keep 
For  aye,  thy  white  throne  in  the  skies  ; 

For  noon  is  rude,  like  man,  to  me : 

But  thou  art  woman,  and  to  thee — 
O  mother,  kiss  my  tired  eyes. 

— Joaquin  Millet  in  Califomian  for  July. 


Undowered. 
Thou  hast  not  gold?    Why,  this  is  gold 

All  clustering  round  thy  forehead  white; 
And  were  it  weighed,  and  were  it  told, 

I  could  not  say  its  worth  to-night ! 

Thou  hast  not  wit?     Why,  what  is  this 
Wherewith  thou  capturest  many  a  wight 

Who  doth  forget  a  tongue  is  his — 
As  I  well-nigh  forgot  to-night ! 

Nor  station  ?    Well,  ah,  well !     I  own 
Thou  hast  no  place  assured  thee  quite; 

So  now  I  raise  thee  to  a  throne ; 

Begin  thy  reign,  my  Queen,  to-night. 

— Harriet  Kimball  in  Scribner's  for  July. 


His  Own  to  Each. 
'  The  world  is  very  small ! — so  small  it  is," 
Smiling  said  one,  "  that  none  need  ever  miss 
His  own  ;   for  it  is  sure  to  come,  by  way 
Undreamed  of,  on  some  happy,  golden  day." 

'  The  world  is  very  wide  ! "  another  sighed  ; 

'  So  measureless  the  spaces  that  divide, 
That  one  may  seek,  and  journey  on  alone, 
From  birth  to  death,  and  never  find  his  own." 

'  The  world  is  beautiful  and  bright ! "  said  one ; 

'  The  red  rose  opens  to  the  wooing  sun ; 
In  bosky  depths  the  wild  birds  flit,  and  sing 
To  cooing  mates,  with  never-tiring  wing  !" 

*  The  world  is  very  sad,"  the  other  sighed, 
'  And  over-full  of  graves,  though  deep  and  wide ! 
The  great  sea  throbs  with  never-ceasing  moan, 
And  only  death  -can  give  to  each  his  own." 
— Harriet  Trowbridge  in  Liffincott'sfor  July. 


"I  Am  Hated!" 

[The  following  verses  are  from  Victor  Hugo's  book,  "  Les 
Quatre  Vents  de  l'Esprit,"  which  is  just  out.  It  is  said  that 
they  were  inspired  by  the  following  incident :  An  enthusi- 
astic friend  of  Hugo  proposed  "in  the  academy  that  its  mem- 
bers should  rise  when  the  poet  entered.  This  was  voted 
down,  as  being  contrary  to  the  equality  and  dignity  of  the 
academy.  When  reported  to  Hugo,  a  melancholy  seized 
the  master,  and  he  penned  these  lines. — Eo.] 

Je  sub  hai.     Pourquoi?     Parce  que  je  defends 

Les  faibles,  les  vaincus,  les  petits,  les  enfants. 

Je  suis  calomnie.     Pourquoi?     Parce  que  j'aime 

Les  bouches  sans  venin,  les  coeurs  sans  stratageme. 

Le  bonze  aux  yeux  baisses  m'abhorre  avec  ferveur, 

Mais  qu'est-ce  que  cela  me  fait,  a  moi  reveur? 

Je  sens  au  fond  des  cieux  quelgu'un  qui  voit  mon  ame ; 

Cela  suffit.     Le  flot  ne  brise  point  la  rame. 

Le  vent  ne  brise  pas  I'aile.     L'adversite 

Ne  brise  pas  ['esprit  qui  va  vers  la  clarte'. 

Rien  de  ferme.     Le  ciel  ouvert.     L'etoile  a  nu. 

L'idole  disparait,  Dieu  vient.     Cest  l'inconnu, 

Mais  le  certain.     Je  sens  dans  mon  ame  ravie 

La  dilatation  superbe  de  la  vie 

Et  la  se'eurile  du  fond  vrai  sous  rnes  pas. 

L'abri  pour  le  sommeil,  le  pain  pour  le  repas, 

Je  les  trouve.     D'ailleurs,  les  heures  passent  vite. 

Quelquefois  on  me  suit,  quelquefois  on  m'evite  ; 

Je  vais.     Souvent  mes  doigts  sont  las,  moo  cceur  jamais, 

Le  juste — helas!  je  saigne,  ou  sont  ceux  quej'aimais? — 

Sent  qu'il  va  droit  au  but  quand  au   hasard   il  marche. 

Je  suis,  comma  jadis  1'antique  patriarche, 

Penche  sur  une  enigme  oil  j'apercpis  du  jour. 

Je  crie  a  1 'ombre  immense:  Amour!     Amour!    Amour! 

Je  dis  :  Espere  et  crois,  qui  que  tu  sois  qui  souffres  ! 

Je  sens  trembler  sous  moi  l'arche  du  pont  des  gouffres; 

Pourtant  je  passerai,  j'en  suis  sur.     Avancons. 

Par  moments  la  foret  penche  tous  ses  frissons 

Sur  ma  tete,  et  la  nuk  m'attend  dans  les  bois  traitres ; 

Je  suis  proscrit  des  rois ;  je  suis  maudit  des  pretres ; 

Je  ne  sais  pas  un  mois  d'avance  011  je  serai, 

Le  mois  smvant,  l'orage  etant  demesure' ; 

Puis  l'azur  reparait,  l'azur  que  rien  n'altere ; 

Ma  route,  blanche  au  ciel,  et  noire  sur  la  terre; 

Je  subis  tour  a  tour  tous  les  vents  de  1  'exil ; 

J'ai  contre  moi  quiconque  est  fort,  quiconque  est  vil; 

Ceux  d'en  bas,  ceux  d'en  haut  pour  m'abatlre  s'unissent ; 

Mais  qu'importe  !     Parfois  des  berceaux  me  oe'nissent, 

L'homme  en  pleurs  me  sourit,  le  firmament  est  bleu, 

Et  faire  son  devoir  est  un  droit      Gloire  a  Dieu  ! 

— Victor  Hugo. 


Philip's  Death  Cell  in  the  EscoriaL 
Here  Philip  died.     A  dark,  low-vaulted  room, 

With  one  cramped  window,  void  of  heaven  or  day, 

Through  which  a  vision  swells  of  columns  gray 
Lifting  a  great  gray  dome ;  and  in  the  gloom 
Rise  jasper  altar-stairs.     Above  them  loom 

The  stretched  arms  of  the  Cross — Life,  Truth,  and  Way 

All  centered  there  to  him  who,  dying,  lay 
Here  where  I  stand — dying  with  Herod's  doom 
Full  fastened  on  him.     And  I  seem  to  be 

Alone  with  Philip's  presence,  and  to  grow 
Incorporate  with  the  time  and  man ;  to  see 

With  clearer  eyes  how  hate  to  man  may  flow 
From  love  to  Christ  outpoured  mistakenly, 

And  ask,  Shall  such  be  crimson,  or  as  snow? 

—A.  A.  Adee  in  Atlantic/or  July. 


A  First  Appearance. 
"  I  am  Nicholas  Tacchinardi — hunchbacked,  look  you,  and 

a  fright ; 
Caliban  himself  might  never  interpose  so  foul  a  sight. 
Granted ;  but  I  come  not,  masters,  to  exhibit  form  or  size. 
Gaze  not  on  my  limbs,  good  people ;  lend  your  ears,  and 

not  your  eyes. 
I'm  a  singer,    not   a  dancer — spare   me   for  a  while  your 

din; 
Let  me  try   my  voice  to-night  here — keep  your  jests  till  I 

begin. 
Have  the  kindness  but  to  listen — this  is  all  I  dare  to  ask. 
See,  I  stand  beside    the    foot-lights,  waiting  to  begin  my 

task. 
If  I  fail  to   please   you,  curse   me — not    before   my   voice 

you  hear. 
Thrust  me  not  from  the  Odeon.   Heark«n,  and  I've  naught 

to  fear." 

Then  the    crowd  in  pit  and  boxes   jeere"d  the   dwarf,  and 

mocked  his  shape ; 
Called  him    "monster,"  "thing  abhorrent,"  dying   "Off, 

presumptuous  ape ! 
Off,  unsightly,  baleful  creature !  off,  and  quit  the  insulted 

stage  ! 
Move    aside,    repulsive    figure,  or    deplore    our  gathering 

rage!" 

Bowing  low,  pale   Tacchinardi,  long    accustomed    to  such 
threats, 

Burst   Into  a  grand    bravura,    showering   notes   like    dia- 
mond jets — 

Sang  until  the  ringing  plaudits    through   the  wide  Odeon 
rang — 

Sang  as  never  soaring   tenor  e'er  behind   those  foot-lights 
sang ; 

And   the   hunchback,    ever   after,    like  a  god    was    hailed 
with  cries : 

"King  0/  minstrels,  live  forever]    Shame  on  fools  -who 
ftave  but  eyes!" 

— James  T.  Fields  in  Harper's  for  July. 


BRIDAL  PRESENTS. 

A  large  assortment  of  richly  decorated  SILVER  suitable 
for  BRIDAL  PRESENTS  just  received.    An  examination 
of  our  stock  and  prices  would  be  of  interest  to  purchas- 
ers. 
All  goods  marked  in  plain  figures  and  one  invariable  price. 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 


No.  110  Montgomery  Street. 


CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURING    CO. 


We  are  now  manufacturing  and  receiving  by  railroad  the 
most  Unique  and  Elegant  Designs  in  ART  FURNITURE,  embrac- 
ing all  the  modern  styles.  We  call  special  attention  to  our  Mew 
Designs  in  Ebony  Parlor  and  Bedroom  Sets. 

Also,  to  onr  well  assorted  stock  ol  Antique  and  Modern  Chair 
Stock,  and  other  Furniture. 

Special  designs  furnished  on  application. 

CALIFORNIA    FURNITURE   MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

320,  222,  224,  and  226  Bush  Street. 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


of  california. 

Capital, $150,000 

Assets,  December  31, 1880,    -       -  $1,160,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,   President. 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-President. 


GEO.  D.  DORNIN,  Secretary. 
W.  J.  DUTTON,  AssL  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


FREE  EXHIBITION-JAPANESE  ART ! 


22    GEARY   STREET. 

OPEN    EVENINGS.  Values  Marked  on  all  the  Pieces. 


REMOVAL 


JOHX    MIDDLETOSf, 

(Successor  to  Middleton  &  Famsworth), 

COAL    DEALER, 

Has  Removed  to 

10    POST    STREET. 


C.   ADOLPHE  LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

QFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^     Street 
£&  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


Delos  Lake. 


Hosmeb  P.  McKoon 


LAKE    &.    MCKOON, 
Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

310  Pine  Street,  Rooms  16. 13,  and  14, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


In  Re,  Application  to  Change  Siame 
of  Andrew  Lawson. 

V    THE    SUPERIOR    COURT    OF 


Tc 


the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia: Your  petitioner  respectfully  represents,  that  he  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Morbylanga,  on  the  Island  of  Oland, 
State  of  Kalmar,  Kingdom  of  Sweden,  on  the  22d  day  of 
August,  A.D.  1832.  That  he  has  been  for  more  than  fifteen 
years  last  past  a  resident  of  the  State  of  California,  and  now 
is  a  resident  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 
That  his  family  name  was  Sjoberg,  and  he  was  christened 
Anders  Gustaf.  That  when  about  sixteen  years  of  age  he 
shipped  as  a  sailor  on  an  English  vessel.  That,  not  under- 
standing the  English  language,  he  could  not  make  his  name 
understood,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  captain  of  said 
vessel,  he  shipped  under  the  assumed  name  of  Andrew  Law- 
son.  That  he  has  ever  since  been  known  by  that  name,  and 
by  no  other.  That  he  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
under  that  name,  and  received  a  certificate  of  naturalization, 
and  is  enrolled  on  the  register  of  voters  under  that  name. 
That  all  purchases  and  sales  of  property,  and  all  his  busi- 
ness transactions,  since  he  came  to  the  United  States,  have 
been  carried  on  and  had  under  that  name,  and  by  that  name 
he  is  enrolled  on  the  registers  of  the  various  orders  and  soci- 
eties to  which  he  belongs.  That  by  reason  of  the  premises 
Andrew  Lawson  has  become  in  fact  and  in  law,  and  now  is, 
his  true  name.  That  both  of  his  parents  are  dead,  and  by 
reason  thereof  he  is  entitled  to  have  and  receive  certain 
property  and  money  in  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden.  That  he 
can  only  establish  his  identity  and  receive  said  property  un- 
der the  name  of  Anders  Gustaf  Sjoberg.  That  he  has  no 
near  relatives,  except  a  half-brother  named  John  Sjoberg, 
now  residing  at  the  said  town  of  Morbylanga,  in  the  King- 
dom of  Sweden.  That  he  knows  of  no  other  person  bear- 
ing either  of  said  names  above  set  forth,  or  who  could  be  in 
any  way  injured  by  the  proposed  change  of  your  petition- 
er's name.  Wherefore,  your  petitioner  prays  an  order  of 
this  court,  clianging  his  name  from  Andrew  Lawson  to  An- 
ders Gustaf  Sjoberg.  ANDREW  LAWSON. 
Pratt  &  Metcalfe,  Attorneys  for  Petitioner, 
The  hearing  of  the  above  petition  is  fixed  for  the  nth  day 
of  July,  1881,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  of  that  dav,  at  the  court- 
room of  said  court.                     T.  K.  WILSON,  Judge. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


You  will  find  in  Scribners  for  July  a  pretty  picture 
by  a  young  "  impressionist"  called  "At  the  Opera." 
It  is  not  an  unworn  title  for  a  picture.  Who  does 
not  remember  that  funny  old  engraving,  once  sacred 
to  the  gift  book,  of  three  round-eyed  young  women 
enthroned  behind  the  cushioned  rail  of  an  opera 
loge,  each  armed  with  a  monster  bouquet,  and  sim- 
pering with  consciousness,  or  that  other,  of  a  pale, 
dark-eyed  donna,  also  attached  to  the  regulation 
bouquet,  and  gazing  pensively  into  the  distance 
as  if  the  music  had  not  power  to  enchain 
her  wandering  fancy,  or  twenty  others  of  beauti- 
ful women  in  full  operatic  panoply?  Artists  have 
a  fancy  for  the  subject,  and  what  a  pity  the 
artists  were  not  abroad  on  Monday  night 
to  make  studies  from  the  "  Norma "  audience. 
Poor  old  Norma  !  What  countless  pudgy  fingers 
have  thrummed  its  march  on  numberless  protesting 
pianos !  What  legions  of  untrained  voices  have 
squeaked  the  first  eight  bars  of  Mia  Norma,  and 
then  trailed  off  into  improvisation  !  How  many  or- 
gan-grinders have  made  a  comfortable  competence 
with  grinding  out  three  of  the  arias  through  many 
succeeding  years  !  It  seems  that  it  must  be  a  famil 
iar  opera,  and  yet  how  many  there  are  who  have 
never  heard  it  sung.  You  should  have  seen  them 
clamoring  at  the  box-office  on  Monday  night.  They 
came  rolling  in  by  hundreds,  pleased,  smiling,  ex- 
pectant. They  came  rolling  out  by  hundreds,  per- 
spiring, odorous,  furious.  One  enraged  Italian,  who 
had  had  the  seats  sold  from  under  him  three  times  in 
succession,  seized  a  poor  little  usher  in  his  fury,  and 
reduced  a  much-starched  collar  and  an  irreproacha- 
ble white  tie  to  pure  pulp.  The  little  usher  would 
also  have  been  pulp  in  a  few  seconds  had  not  the  en- 
raged Italian  beheld  the  broad  form  of  Bianchi  emerg- 
ing from  the  box-office,  and  attacked  him  instead. 
Bianchi  must  have  survived  the  encounter,  for  the  op- 
era season  is  announced  to  continue,  but  I  should  not 
like  to  rouse  the  slumbering  fire  in  so  many  Italian 
eyes  as  bent  their  angry  glances  on  him  that  night. 
Some  demanded  their  money  back,  and  left  the  thea- 
tre in  high  dudgeon  ;  others  prowled  about  the  en- 
trance doors,  and  glared  savagely  at  those  who  had 
dispossessed  them.  Every  one,  from  pit  to  dome, 
was  in  wolfish  humor.  Every  one  had  had  a  row 
about  his  seat,  and  banged  into  it  at  last  with  an  as- 
sertive force  that  partly  relieved  the  storm  of  feeling, 
and  with  a  crash  that  kept  the  iron  chairs  rattling  out 
a  singularly  effective  overture.  But,  by  the  time  the 
clock  bespoke  a  quarter  before  nine,  the  oaths  died 
down  to  mutters,  and  the  curtain  was  almost  ready  to 
go  up.  Then  one  began  to  look  about  the  house  to 
see  who  was  there  and  how  they  looked.  Where 
were  my  three  round-eyed  beauties  in  modern  garb? 
Where  was  my  pensive  donna  in  a  new  white  poke 
bonnet?  Where  the  glittering  diamonds,  and  the 
filmy  laces,  and  the  Indian  cashmeres,  and  all  the 
beautiful  things  that  belong  at  the  opera?  Alas !  we 
all  sat  cheek  by  jowl  with  our  vegetable  man  on 
one  side,  and  all  the  opoponax  that  ever  made  air 
fragrant  could  not  disguise  the  familiar  odor  of  the 
fishermea  on  the  other  side.  They  had  advertised  pop 
ular  prices,  and  the  people  had  indeed  come.  They 
looked  oddly  enough  hanging  out  of  the  mezzanine 
boxes,  and  all  the  cabbage-gardeners  between  here 
and  San  Pedro  seemed  to  have  come  with  one  accord 
to  hear  "  Norma." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  them,"  sighed  two  or 

three  musical  connoisseurs,  who  had  strayed  into  the 

motley  throng.     "I  never  heard  the  Casta  Diva  so 

■     badly  sung  in  all  my  life,  and  yet  they  are  cheering 

away  on  the  outer  edges  of  the  house," 

"  Why,  the  matter  is,  simply,  that  the  singers  are 
Italians,"  quoth  one  who  knew.  "They  would  not 
cheer  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  or  Marie  Litta,  or 
Marie  Roze  for  that  sort  of  music." 

For  the  Montaldo  was  not  only  sadly  out  of  voice, 
but  one  would  almost  have  thought  that  the  rdle  of 
Norma  was  new  to  her.  In  point  of  fact,  upon  one 
occasion,  after  the  chorus  had  floundered  around  in 
several  different  keys,  till  the  distracted  leader  lost  his 
head,  and  his  place,  and  his  time,  Norma  herself 
came  to  a  full  pause.  The  most  charitable  supposi- 
tion is  that  she  wanted  to  let  the  others  catch  up.  The 
orchestra  was  about  eight  bars  behind  her,  and  the 
chorus  twelve.  For  that  matter,  the  prompter  was 
almost  the  only  one  of  them  all  who  did  not  break 
down.  His  voice  rang  out  clear  and  strong  on  all 
occasions,  and  when  an  artist  did  not  catch  a  cue 
quickly  enough,  he  emphasized  it  in  a  singularly  res- 
onant voice.  Like  the  white  plume  of  Henry  of 
Navarre,  he  was  always  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight, 
and  I  doubt  if  the  Druids  could  have  carried  Norma 
as  £n   as  that  extraordinary   black  veil,   if  the  un- 


wearied prompter  had  not  sustained  the  burden. 
While  they  were  cheering,  they  ought  to  have  called 
him  out  of  his  green  box,  and  let  him  link  hands  with 
the  others,  in  that  charming,  fraternal  way  they  all 
have.  Is  it  a  little  trick  they  have,  this  of  never 
granting  an  encore?  Perhaps,  for  this  imperious 
public  is  used  to  encores,  and  their  long  and  persist- 
ent way  of  demanding  one  makes  it  seem  like  tem- 
pestuous applause  when  the  singers  continue  to 
smilingly  evade  the  point  with  such  deferential  ac- 
knowledgment. 

"Perhaps  it  is  pure  love  of  music  rather  than 
strong  race  feeling  that  makes  these  market-men  so 
enthusiastic,"  suggested  some  one,  coming  back  to 
the  original  point. 

"Ah,  not  so,"  his  companion  made  answer,  "  for 
the  Italian  ear  is  attuned  to  music,  and  surely  Bel- 
lini's great  opera  was  never  so  cruelly  outraged  be- 
fore. But  they  love  the  language  of  home,  especially 
when  it  comes  trippingly  from  the  tongue,  as  now." 
"And  yet  your  troupe  is  not  so  thoroughly  Italian. 
Of  what  nation  should  you  suppose  the  tenor  to  be?" 
"A  Greek,"  said  one,  at  hazard,  "for he  hasaface 
like  a  statue." 

"  Ah,  no,"  said  another.  *'  I  grant  you  the  per- 
fection of  his  nose,  and  the  general  contour  of  his 
face  ;  but  others  than  Greeks  have  perfect  features, 
and  I  fancy  him  to  be  a  Frenchman." 

"  Not  with  those  clumsy  heels,"  said  a  very  out- 
spoken young  woman,  casting  a  glance  of  thorough 
disdain  at  the  unhappy  Pollio,  who  stood  cowed,  de- 
jected, and  altogether  used  up  before  the  fire  of 
Norma;  "all  Frenchmen  can  act  a  little.  They  act 
in  walking  through  every-day  life.  And  when  you 
put  them  on  the  stage,  with  lights,  and  color,  and  an 
audience,  they  are  sure  to  have  a  little  bit  of  afflatus 
somewhere.  No  Frenchman  he  !  " 
"  Perhaps  a  Spaniard." 

This  irrelevantly,  and  only  because  it  was  anothe 
country  to  blindly  guess  at.  At  this  juncture  some 
one  remarked  that  his  accent  was  Portuguese.  This 
immediately  closed  every  one's  lips.  Portugal  is 
called  a  neglected  corner  of  Europe  by  a  very  charm- 
ing writer  in  Harper's  these  last  two  months,  and  we 
did  not  like  to  own  up  that  the  Portuguese  accent  was 
as  unfamiliar  to  us  all  as  the  Dalmatian  dialect.  The 
odds  are  that  the  man  is  Italian  was  the  verdict  after 
all,  but  his  personality  is  not  strong  enough  to  make 
him  seem  anything  in  particular.  True,  his  name  is 
Giovanni,  but  Monsieur  Charles,  who  has  been 
Monsieur  Charles  any  time  these  dozen  years,  has 
become  Signor  Carlo  Morelli.  And  what  countrywo- 
man is  Signora  Luisa  Balma  ?  She  looked  like  a 
pretty  Irish  girl  as  Oscar,  whose  brilliant  "music,  by 
the  way,  she  gave  without  any  brilliancy  whatever, 
but  she  looked  like  a  pretty  Spanish  girl  as  Adelgisa, 
whose  music  she  sung  certainly  very  sweetly,  and 
with  considerably  more  power  than  one  would  have 
accredited  to  her  in  "  Un  Ballo  en  Maschera."  I 
think  we  would  all  have  enjoyed  "  Un  Ballo  "  if  we 
had  left  before  the  little  tragedy  came  off  in  the  last 
act.  A  tenor  can  die  so  deliciously  in  this  opera 
that  that  plaintive  little  underlying  air  from  the 
orchestra  will  haunt  you  for  days,  and  you  will  find 
yourself  caressing  those  little  sobbing  notes,  while 
the  air  of  masked  ball  seems  to  surrround  you.  But 
when  a  man  will  die  lackadaisically  bolstered  up  in  a 
chair,  and  with  his  toes  turned  in,  youlose  the  pathos 
of  the  scene  somehow.  Roig  does  not  compare  with 
little  Lazzarini  in  this  opera.  He  was  a  mere  youngster, 
but  he  was  a  fervid  little  man,  and  he  threw  all  his 
fervor  into  Ricardo.  He  used  to  sing  his  little  aria  in 
the  sorceress'  mystic  chamber  with  such  elan  that  it 
always  carried  the  house,  while  Roig's  would  have 
been  a  complete  fiasco  but  for  the  ever  favorite  finale. 
One  missed  Tiozzo,  with  her  roling  eyes  and  weird 
manner,  which  go  very  far  to  support  the  remains  of 
her  voice,  and  Parolini,  whose  voice  is  the  smoothest 
and  roundest,  and  whose  method  is  the  best  of  any 
of  them.  1  wish  they  could  have  tucked  him  into 
the  Norma  cast  somewhere,  to  save  it  from  utter  de- 
struction. We  have  had  some  very  bad  operas  in 
San  Francisco,  but  never  anything  worse  than  the 
performance  of  Monday  night.  That  little  man  with 
the  Mephistophelian  face,  Paoletti,  sang  away  as 
earnestly  as  ever,  but  he  is  not  a  phenomenal  basso, 
and  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer.  Next  to 
the  prompter,  quite  the  success  of  the  evening  was 
the  debut  of  a  pair  of  singularly  formed  children, 
very  long  as  to  legs,  very  pointed  as  to  knees,  very 
stiff  as  to  joints,  very  much  bewildered  as  to  expres- 
sion, and  so  ridiculously  like  to  each  that  the  house 
roared  in  the  very  midst  of  Norma's  most  tragic  bit 
of  recitative.  This  diverting  trifle  dissipated  much 
of  the  wrath  which  had  been  swelling  against  the  box 
office  through  all  the  hours,  and  people  went 
home,  without  stopping  to  pull  down  the  theatre,  as 
their  first  intention  had  seemed  to  be.  Perhaps  they 
will  even  go  back  again.  The  faith  of  a  public  is 
something  sublime.  They  may  hope  for  something 
in  "Faust,"  unless  the  operas  are  to  continue  as  they 
have  begun,  in  the  descending  scale.  "  II  Trovatore, 
good  ;  "  Un  Ballo,"  only  fair;  "  Norma,"  very  bad, 
which  would  bring  "Faust"  in  as  execrable. 

After  all,  I  did  hear  a  pure,  true  tenor  note  or  two 
this  week,  but  Billy  Emerson  was  the  singer,  and 
not  the  operatic  tenor.  The  minstrel  scorned  the  fal- 
setto, in  which  the  opera  tenor  took  refuge  in  "II 
Trovatore,"  and  yet  one  would  hardly  desire  to  hear 
Billy  Emerson  sing  the  part  of  Manrico  in  deep  and 
sober  earnest.      The  Mastodon  Minstrels  have  come 


from  abroad  very  little  changed,  but  with  a  very  great 
pride  in  their  English  tour.  This  bit  of  traveler's 
vanity  rings  in  every  note.  And  Haverly  gloats,  like 
the  others,  with  two  of  his  big  advertising  drums, 
upon  which  he  has  had  conspicuously  painted,  "  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre."  There  is  always  a  certain  clien- 
tele of  the  theatre  glad  to  see  the  minstrels  back 
again,  and  their  radiant  faces  were  easily  picked  out 
the  other  night,  for  the  Mastodons  are  really  good, 
as  minstrels  go,  though  they  have  brought  nothing 
new  with  them.  BETSY  B. 


The  California  Theatre  has  been  closed  during  the 
week.  It  is  probably  as  well  to  close  it  as  to  open  in 
something  people  do  not  care  to  see.  It  opens  to- 
day for  a  matinee  performance,  for  the  benefit  of  J. 
R.  Grismer,  who  has  selected  "  The  Shaughraun  " 
for  his  bill.  Claire  Ffolliot  will  be  played  by  Miss 
Rose  Osborne,  who  was  to  have  played  Aouda  in 
"The  Tour  of  the  World,"  but  her  contemplated 
visit  East,  postponed  for  a  little  time,  necessitates 
Mr.  Eberle's  making  certain  of  somebody  else.  Miss 
Constance  Murielle.  who  seems  to  keep  herself  hid- 
den, save  for  such  occasions,  will  play  one  of  the 
parts,  and  the  cast  otherwise  mil  be  strong.  One  fea- 
ture of  interest  will  be  the  debut  of  Mr.  Asa  W. 
Field,  one  of  the  managers  of  the  theatre,  in  the  part 
of  Captain  Molyneux.  The  same  bill  will  be  rendered 
in  the  evening.  On  Monday  the  Hazel  Kirke  Com- 
pany return  for  the  matinee  and  night,  previous  to 
their  final  departure  eastward. 


At  the  Grand  Opera  House  on  Monday  "  Norma 
was  produced  to  a  very  large  house.  The  size  of  the 
audience  induced  the  management  to  repeat  it  on 
Wednesday,  although  "  Un  Ballo  "  had  been  billed. 
The  audience  on  the  second  evening,  however,  was  a 
small  one,  but  few  of  the  boxes  being  filled,  the  dress- 
circle  about  one-third  occupied,  and  many  vacant 
seats  being  seen  in  the  lower  or  orchestra  circle  and 
parquet.  The  reasons  for  this  will  probably  be  appa- 
rent to  those  who  saw  it  on  Monday.  After  billing 
"Faust"  for  Friday  night  the  management  changed 
this  programme,  and  repeated  "Un  Ballo."  "Faust" 
is  to  be  played  on  Tuesday  evening.  For  the  mat- 
inee to-day,  "  Crispino  e  la  Comare."  The  ladies, 
and  the  gentlemen,  too,  for  that  matter,  will  be  in- 
terested to  learn  that  the  tenor  and  prima  donna  are 
husband  and  wife.  Signora  Bianchi-Montaldo  has 
had  a  long  career  in  Italy,  Europe  generally,  and 
South  America,  the  latter  country  being  by  no  means 
a  poor  place  for  opera. 


In  the  last  number  of  El  Porvenir,  of -Guatemala, 
which  place  the  Bianchi-Montaldo  troupe  have  just 
left,  we  notice  that  the  callow  poets  of  that  burg  have 
burst  into  song  touching  the  charms  of  the  Montaldo. 
One  of  them  remarks  :  "  In  the  Olympus  of  the  arts 
thou  art  proclaimed  goddess.  Fame  will  never  cease 
to  proclaim  thy  charms."  This  distempered  young 
man  further  says,  to  translate  literally  :  "  Thy  name 
on  the  leaf  of  the  history,  in  letters  of  gold,  shall  re- 
main sculpted,  and  the  apotheosis  of  thy  glory  shall 
resist  the  hurricane  of  calumny,  and,  by  command  of 
God,  die  never."  The  other  poetling  sings  in  a 
minor  key  :  "  Ah,  Adela,  what  is  the  murmur  of  the 
brook  to  thee?  The  zephyrs,  the  ^Eolian  harps,  the 
voices  of  seas  and  of  heavens  labor  in  vain  to  imi- 
tate thy  voice. "  This  is  quite  true,  But  they  have 
it  very  bad  down  in  Guatemala. 


"LA  FORZA  DEL  DESTINO." 

[A  lady  reader  sends  us  an  anecdote  which  is  ren- 
dered interesting  by  the  coming  production  of  this 
opera  for  the  first  time  in  San  Francisco.] 

When  this  opera  was  first  performed  in  Naples,  the 
large  Theatre  San  Carlo  had  been  closed  for  several 
years.  It  had  not  paid,  as  the  Neapolitans,  like 
spoiled  children,  were  tired  of  the  old  operas,  and 
were  clamorous  for  something  new.  At  last  a  man- 
ager was  found  to  undertake  the  task.  No  opera  was 
to  be  brought  out  which  had  been  played  before  in 
Naples.  "La  Forza  del  Destino  "  was  one  of  the 
new  ones,  and  every  one  was  full  of  eager  anticipa- 
tion to  witness  Verdi's  last  masterpiece.  The  great 
maestro  was  present  himself,  to  see  that  it  should  be 
brought  out  with  great  magnificence.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, the  opera  is  very  long — it  takes  from  four  to 
five  hours  to  represent  it.  The  Neapolitans  thought 
some  of  the  scenes  too  tedious,  and  demanded  that 
they  should  be  cut  down.  Verdi  indignantly  refused  ; 
not  a  note,  said  he,  should  be  left  out,  or  they  might 
do  without  his  opera.  The  Neapolitans  threatened 
to  show  their  displeasure  by  staying  away.  A  party 
was  made  up  at  the  hotel  where  we  were,  and  an 
English  gentleman,  who  spoke  Italian  fluently,  pro- 
cured the  tickets.  We  hardly  expected  to  be 
successful,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
seats  when  a  new  opera  is  played.  But  Naples 
was  offended.  The  performance  commenced  at 
half-past  seven,  and  we  were  surprised  to  find 
the  house  half  empty.  We  soon  forgot  every- 
thing around  us,  and  became  deeply  interested  in  the 
grand  performance.  We  had  reached  one  of  the  most 
impressive  scenes — that  of  the  convent — when  the  he- 
roine, disguised  as  a  cavalier,  at  midnight  asks  for  ad- 
mittance, and  claims  the  protection  and  asylum  due 
to  her  as  a  daughter  of  the  princely  house  who  founded 
the  convent.  The  theatre  was  almost  dark,  when  all 
at  once  a  faint  "me-o-o-o-w"  was  heard.  There  was 
an  uneasy  stir  ;  everybody  looked  around,  but  it  was 
too  dark  to  see  anything.  "I  am  afraid  we  shall 
have  a  scene  not  put  down  in  the  bill, "  whispered  one 
of  the  gentlemen  to  me  ;  "  if  this  means  an  insult  to 
Verdi,  we  shall  have  a  row."  There  it  was  again — 
this  time  a  loud,  unmistakable  miauling.  The  light 
was  turned  up  a  little,  the  eyes  of  the  monks  on  the 
stage  glittered,  and  we  saw  armed  gendarmes  enter 
and  take  up  positions  in  different  parts  of  the  house. 
Things  began  to  look  serious.  The  next  time  the 
noise  was  heard  the  gas  was  turned  up  instantly,  and 
the  whole  house  was  brilliantly  illuminated.  Every- 
body rose,  looked  around,  when,  to  our  intense  relief, 
a  cat  was  discovered  walking  on  the  balustrade  of 
one  of  the  empty  circles,  which,  in  truth,  looked 
lonely  and  desolate  enough  to  justify  the  wailing 
sound.  The  cat  was  soon  captured  and  taken  away, 
and  nothing  more  happened  to  disturb  the  perform- 
ance, which  in  the  end  proved  a  grand  success,  and 
the  San  Carlo  was  well  filled  from  that  time  forward. 


The  New  York  dramatic  critics  have  been  industri- 
ous lately  in  the  field  of  letters.  Percy,  of  the  Star, 
has  revised  his  "Dictionary  of  New  York,"  and  is 
compiling  a  "  Biographical  History  of  the  American 
Stage."  Stephen  Fiske,  of  the  Spirit,  is  gathering 
data  for  a  vigorous  review  of  dramatic  matters,  cov- 
ering the  past  twenty  years.  Ross  Raymond,  of  the 
Herald,  has  written  a  summer  novel,  "  No  Laggards 
We,"  and  he  is  at  work  on  another  story.  Willie 
Winter,  of  the  Tribune,  has  contributed  profusely  to 
current  literature  with  his  "Life  of  Jefferson," 
poems,  and  other  works.  Morris,  of  the  Telegram, 
has  written  a  play  for  Frank  Mordaunt. 


Sheridan  comes  to  the  California  on  the  nth  of 
July,  opening  in  "  Louis  XI.,"  supported  by  his  own 
company.  Numerous  statements  about  him  in  East- 
ern papers  as  to  his  future  movements  appear  to  be 
unfounded,  as  it  is  said  that  he  is  under  contract  to 
his  present  manager  for  three  years.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  he  is  coming  back  too  soon  to  make  a  great  suc- 
cess. 


When  the  Ameriquc,  with  Mademoiselle  Bernhardt 
aboard,  was  near  the  port  of  Havre,  a  large  tug-boat 
was  seen  coming  out,  with  a  score  or  more  of  persons 
on  deck.  Among  them  was  Bernhardt's  son,  Mau- 
rice, who  is  described  as  an  agreeable  young  fellow, 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  pleasant  appearance, 
and  dressed  in  exceedingly  good  taste.  His  mother 
was  expecting  to  see  him,  and  eagerly  surveyed  the 
approaching  tug  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  from 
among  the  throng.  When  her  eyes  fell  upon  him 
her  actions  are  said  to  have  been  indescribable.  "She 
trembled,"  writes  an  eye-witness,  "  turned  paler  than 
ever,  cried,  waved  her  arms,  ran  from  one  part  of  the 
vessel  to  another,  shouted  out  his  name  time  and 
again,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  have  sprung  into 
the  sea,  had  not  the  ever-faithful  Claude  been  by  to 
prevent  her.  Finally  the  two  boats  were  lashed  to- 
gether, and  the  son  was  soon  enfolded  in  his  mother's 
arms.  It  was  a  touching  sight.  No  acting  now." 
We  might  add  to  this  that  when  she  got  ashore  she 
found  representatives  from  all  the  Parisian  papers 
awaiting  her.  Unfortunately  she  pointedly  invited 
one  of  them  to  dinner,  and  left  out  the  others — 
"  Vous  seul,  vous  savez — pas  les  autres. "  The  con- 
sequence was,  the  rest  got  on  their  ears,  went  back 
to  Paris,  and  didn't  write  her  up.     Poor  Sarah  ! 


It  is  said  that  another  company  is  being  organized 
to  take  "Hazel  Kirke"  up  the  coast,  and  into 
the  interior.  The  names  of  Miss  Rose  Osborne, 
Hazel,  Grismer,  Bradley,  etc.,  are  mentioned. 
With  the  prestige  it  has  gained  here  it  should  do  a 
large  business. 


Last  night  Baker  and  Farron,  supported  by  a  local 
company,  opened  at  the  Standard  in  "The  Emi- 
grants," a  Dutch  comedy,  in  which  their  specialties 
are  a  great  feature.  They  have  made  a  very  success- 
ful trip  through  the  world  generally,  and  this  is  their 
first  appearance  here  for  five  years.  Max  Freeman  is 
stage  manager  at  the  Standard  for  this  engagement. 

The  new  Baldwin  Company  leave  New  York  to-day, 
arriving  here  in  time  to  rehearse  a  new  play  received 
from  Europe,  called  "  La  Belle  Russe,"  said  to  be  an 
exceptionally  strong  piece.  It  has  never  been  played 
in  this  country,  nor  in  England. 

On  Monday,  at  a  matinee,  Howard  and  Caroline 
Pierrepont  produce  a  play  called  "  Emancipation  "at 
the  Baldwin.  It  is  original  with  them,  and  treats  of 
war  times  in  the  South.  They  have  also  another 
original  piece  which  maybe  brought  out  the  week  after. 

The  Emelie  Melville  Opera  Company  start  very 
soon.  They  have  engaged  Freeman,  Casselli,  Lillie 
Post,  and  a  number  of  the  old  chorus  people.  It  is 
said  that  the  baritone  will  be  Charles  Dungan. 


Eleanor  Calhoun,  formerly  of  this  city,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  a  prominent  New  York  lady  will  spend 
the  summer  months  in  England,  leaving  July  i. 
Eleanor  is  fortunate  in  her  acquaintances. 


Rafael  Joseffy.  the  pianist,  will  make  a  tour  of  the 
States  next  season  under  the  management  of  Henry 
Wolfsohn.     He  will  finish  at  San  Francisco. 


Barton  Hill  has  been  engaged  for  Fanny  Daven- 
port's company  next  season.  He  will  play  Macbeth, 
Jacques,  Sykes  or  Fagin,  and  Iachimo. 


When  the  Bianchi-Montaldo  troupe  were  singing 
"  Faust "  in  Guatemala,  the  prima  donna  displaced 
Signorita  Ocampo,  the  secunda,  from  the  rdle  of  Mar- 
guerite, and  sung  it  herself  after  the  first  night.  The 
critic  of  El  Diario,  not  liking  the  execution  of  the 
jewel  song,  hissed  at  it?  conclusion.  Thereupon  the 
lady  addressed  him  from  the  stage  as  "  beast  "  and 
"  imbecile."  So  says  El  Porvenir,  which  further  re- 
marks that  she  served  him  perfectly  right  A  nod  is 
as  good  as  a  wink  to  a  hissing  San  Franciscan. 

Mrs.  Charles  R.  'I  home,  wife  of  the  veteran  actor 
and  manager,  and  mother  of  Charles.  Neil  and  Ed- 
win F.  Thome,  died  recently  in  Philadelphia.  She 
was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  time  of  her  death 
was  sixty-eight  years  of  age..  For  a  long  time,  in 
early  days,  with  her  husband,  Mrs.  Thorne  located 
in  San  Francisco,  where  she  was  a  great  favorite,  and 
afterward  visited  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Hongkong, 
Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Calcutta,  Ceylon,  Aden,  Cairo, 
Alexandria,  Marseilles,  and  other  places. 


Sarah  Bernhardt  was  very  coldly  received  in  Paris. 
She  appeared  twice  on  June  2,  at  a  benefit  perform- 
ance at  the  Porte  Saint-Martin  and  at  a  charity  fete 
in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ro- 
han. These  were  her  first  appearances  in  public 
since  her  return.  She  has  left  Paris  to  fulfill  her  en- 
gagement at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  London. 

It  is  said  that  Signor  Bianchi  has  telegraphed  for 
Tagliapetra  to  come  out,  offering  him  one  hundred 
dollars  per  night.  Parolini  is  bad  enough,  but  he  is 
not  so  bad  as  Roig.  While  Bianchi  has  his  hand  in 
he  ought  to  telegraph  for  a  tenor. 

In  the  suit  for  divorce  brought  by  Agnes  Robert- 
son Boucicault  against  Dion  Boucicault,  Judge  Don- 
ohue  fixed  the  wife's  temporary  alimony  at  ^600  per 
year,  and  granted  $500  counsel  fee  to  plaintiff's  coun- 
sel.   

Obscure  Intimations:  "W.  N.  H.,"  declined. 

'  ■  Ab. , "  declined. ' '  Woodchopper, "  declined.^ 

"Jeanne,"  accepted. Mrs.  H.  S.,  "Comet," 

declined. _ 

The  New  York  Mirror  says  that  John  Stetson  is 
going  to  organize  a  comic  opera  company,  and  that 
Hattie  Moore  and  Harry  Gates,  now  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, will  be  the  stars. 


Rose  Wood  and  James  O'Neil  have  opened  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  Chicago. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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It  is  claimed  that  the  American  jeweler  is  turning 
out  silver  work  which,  in  point  of  taste,  artistic  de- 
sign, and  execution,  is  superior  to  any  work  done 
either  in  Paris,  London,  or  Vienna.  I(  is  claimed 
that  the  American  watchmakers  are  producing  watches 
which  in  point  of  finish,  and  as  accurate  lime-keep- 
ers, excel  the  best  watchmakers  of  Switzerland.  This 
is  accounted  for  because  it  is  said  the  American  me- 
chanic brings  to  his  labor  a  higher  intelligence,  is  bet- 
ter paid,  and  is  more  faithful  than  the  European.  An 
examination  of  the  stock,  both  of  silverware  and 
watches,  that  is  displayed  at  the  Diamond  Palace  of 
Colonel  Andrews,  goes  very  far  in  proof  of  this  as- 
sertion of  the  superior  excellence  of  American  jew- 
elry work.  We  have  never  seen  in  any  country  bet- 
ter work  or  better  designs  than  are  displayed  in  the 
very  large  and  varied  stock  kept  by  Colonel  Andrews 
at  his  Diamond  Palace,  where  he  keeps  nothing  but 
the  very  best  class  of  genuine  goods,  and  where  eve- 
rything purchased  has  his  guarantee  that  it  is  exactly 
what  he  represents  it  to  be. 


A  fretful  disposition  is  always  the  result  of  indiges- 
tion, wind-colic,  sour-curd,  feverishnesi,  rash,  and 
worms.  AH  of  these  ailments  can  be  prevented,  and 
children  be  made  to  laugh  instead  of  cry,  by  the  use 
of  Pitcher's  Castoria.  When  the  child  has  health 
the  mother  obtains  rest. 


P.  T.  Barnum,  the  great  showman,  says  that  his 
teamsters,  equestrians  and  menagerie-men  always 
carry  the  Centaur  Liniments.  "  They  are  the  best 
of  all  remedies  for  accidents  to  men,  horses,  and  other 
animals."  These  admirable  preparations  are  always 
spoken  of  in  the  same  manner. 

C.  O.  Dean.  Dentist,  No.  126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


See  "The  Awakening"  and  "The  Eighth 
Wondep;"  also,  Carbolic  and  Camphor  Soap,  proof 
against  small-pox — all  at  Standard  Soap  Palace,  637 
Market  Street,  S.  F. 


H.  A.  Callendae,  Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  137  Montgomery  Street,  Room 
16,  up  one  flight  .of  stairs. 

Mr.  Alfred  Kei.leher,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music, 
desires  to  announce  that  he  has  changed  his  residence 
to  No.  2324  Clay  St.  near  Webster  St.,  (California 
Street  cars.)  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  Gray's 
Music  Store,  No.  117  Post  Street. 

Spurts  of  disgusting  mucous,  snuffles,  deafness, 
crackling  sensations  iu  the  head,  foetid  breath,  nasal 
twang,  and  tickling  in  the  throat,  are  signs  of  Ca- 
tarrh. Dr.  Wei  De  Meyer's  recent  discovery  of  a 
constitutional  treatment  by  absorption  is  the  only 
remedy  which  has  ever  yet  really  cured  this  terrible 
malady.  Wei  De  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure  is  sold  by 
Druggists,  or  delivered  bv  D.  B.  Dewey  &  Co.,  182 
Fulton  Street,  N.  Y.,  at  $1  a  package.  Descriptive 
pamphlets  mailed  free. 

Musical  Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Dupont 
St.     Repairing  done.     Prices   low. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store)  S.  F.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

Spanish  or  French  spoken  in  three  months— new 
method  ;  classes  and  private  lessons.   P.  O.  box  157^. 

Prof.  Geo.  Gossman  begins  a  class  in  Spanish  June 
30th  ;  23  Powell  st. ;  $2  per  month. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 

Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street. 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 


?£ERLESS 


TRADE.   MARK 


STARCH. 

ABSOLUTE   PURITY 

UNEQUALLED    DELICACY. 

Try  it  once  and  you  will  use  no  otr 

W.  J.  HOUSTON  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

216  &  217  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

JMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

Liquor    Dealers.    322~324    FRONT    STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DRINK 


MOSGROVE'S 

Sweeping  Removal  Sale! 


Our  extensive  stock  of  Staple  and  Fancy  Dry 
Goods  is  now  being  Closed  Out,  so  that  we  may 
open  our  New  House,  14,  16,  and  18  Post  Street, 
between  Montgomery  and  Kearny,  with  a  com- 
plete New  Stock. 

This  is  a  golden  opportunity  for  CASH  BEYERS. 
All  Goods  marked  in  Plain  Figures,  strictly  One 
Price,  and  sold  only  for  Cash. 


S.  MOSGROVE    &   BRO., 


114    AND     116    KEARNY    STREET. 


HOUSEKEEPERS  I 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Painting*,  Trunks,  etc.,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one-half  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  aeainst  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  20  years. 


STRAW  HATS !  I 

The  Largest  Stock  of  SUMMER  Novelties  in  STRAW  and  LIGHT 
COLORED  FELT  HATS  offered  by 

HERRMANN 


336  KEARNY  ST.,  NEAR  PINE. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
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season  jdf  1881-82. 
Frazer's    Dancing   Academy, 

105    POST   STREET, 

QPENING   FOR    THE   RECEPTION 

^     of  pupils,  MONDAY,  JlilY  II,  1881. 

Thorough  revolution  in  the  system  of  taking  CLASS  pu- 
pils. PERFECTION  in  the  art  of  Round  and  Square 
Dances  GUARANTEED  : 

Gentleineii,  $15 ;  Ladies,  $8. 

Perfection  in  the  art  of  modern  Round  Dances  only : 

Gentlemen,  $10 ;    Ladies,  $6.50. 

Regardless  of  the  number  of  lessons  required,  whether  it  be 
one  month  or  one  year. 

Private  lessons  a  specialty,  as  heretofore. 

Circulars,  giving  full  particulars,  mailed  on  application, 
or  can  be  had  at  W.  A.  Frey's  store,  107  Post  Street,  under 
the  Academy,  on  and  after  June  14th. 

SW  Private  Tuition  a  specialty  as  heretofore.  For  terms 
see  Circular. 

£5TFor  Children,  see  Circular. 

J.  WILLIAM    FRAZER. 


JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

(CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

No.  635  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 

JMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 

fumery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods  Toilet  Articles,  etc. 


FIREWORKS 


ALFRED  B.  ECKSTEIN, 

MANUFACTURER  AND  DEALER 

in  all  descriptions  of  Fireworks. 
EXHIBITION  PIECES  a   specialty.     Send  for   price 
list  before  buying  elsewhere. 


OFFICE,  NO.  10  FRONT  STREET. 

LABORATORIES— Thirteenth  Avenue  and  M   Street, 
South  San  Francisco. 


THE    NEWPORT 

SWIMMING  BATHS 

ALAMEDA. 
Second  Avenue  Station  S.  P.  C.  R.  R. 

Second  Station  from  San  Francisco. 

J.  P.  WONDERLICH,  Proprietor. 


BOOKS 


.1.    IS.    O'COTOOR   A    CO. 

Dealers  in 

Books,  Stationer?,  Sheet 

Music,  Pianos,  »V  Organs, 

83  Dnpont  St.,  S.  F. 


FALK'S  MILWAUKEE 


THE  SOCIETY  OF 

CALIFORNIA  PIONEERS. 

REGULAR   NOMINATIONS. 
Annual  Election,   Thursday,  July  7,  1881. 

For  President, 

JOSEPH  G.   EASTLAND. 
Vice  Presidents. 

JOHN  F.  LOHSE San  Francisco 

ETHELEERT    BURKE San  Francisco 

LANSING  B.   MIZNER Benicia 

CHAS.  H.  HARRISON  Oakland 

THOMAS  H.  LAINE San  Jose 

Secretary. 

FERDINAND  VASSAULT. 

Treasurer. 

HOWARD  HAVENS. 

Marshal. 

WILLIAM  HUEFNER. 

Directors. 

WASHINGTON  BARTLETT,  JOHN  G.  HODGE, 

GEORGE  E.  BRADFORD,      S.  W.  HOLLADAY, 

JOSEPH  BRITTON,  F.  W.  MACONDRAY, 

SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,    GEORGE  S.  EVANS. 

JAMES  PHELAN. 

In  making  the  above  nominations  your  Committee  have 
been  solely  influenced  by  consideration  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  Society,  and  the  renomination  of  several  who  held 
office  during  the  past  year  was  deemed  by  your  Committee 
a  just  recognition  of  the  faithful  and  assiduous  performance 
by  them  of  their  official  duties.  The  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience  thus  attained  of  the  needs   of  the  Society  will  be  of 


advantage  in   maturing 
been  inaugurated  and  are  sti 
Wm.  R.  Wheaton, 
John  Shirley, 
Albert  Williams, 


Francis  Cassin. 


of  importance  that  have 
pending. 

R.  J.  Tiffany, 
Chas.  A.  Spaulding, 
W.  F.  Swazey, 


Committee. 


BATHING   SEASON 

AT    SANTA    CRUZ. 

BURNISHED   HOUSES    TO   RENT, 

and  full  information  for  strangers  and  visitors  on  ap- 
plication to  the 

Id   VL  ESTATE  EXCHANGE  AND  MART, 

Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA 

MILITARY    ACADEMY 


T 


At  Oakland. 

"HE   EIGHTEENTH   YEAR    WILL 

begin  JULY  18th,  1S81. 

REV.  DAVID  McCLURE,   Ph.  D. 


COUTHWEST  CORNER    OF   BUSH. 

~  PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons.    Apply  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  S  p.  M. 


RUPTURE 


Cored.  Greatent  Invention 

of  the  age.  PIERCE  &  SON 
704  Sac.  St.,  San  Fran.  Cal. 


GENUINE 

BOSTON  BAKED  BEANS! 

JUST  RECEIVED  FROM 
J      F.  A.  Kennedy,  Cambridgeport,  Mass., 

A  full  stock  of  his  celebrated  Baked  Pork  and  Eeans;  cooked 
in  pots  on  the  old  Yankee  principle,  and  first-class  in  every 
respects.  To  lovers  of  this  delicious  article,  we  especially 
call  attention.     For  sale  by  all  first-class  grocers. 

TITCOMB  A  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

203  and  205  Sacramento  Street. 


D 


0  NOT   SACRIFICE    YOUR   FUR- 

NITURE,  PIANOS,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding,  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE    THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Paintings,  with 

J.    H.    MOTT    &    CO., 
C47  Market  St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  floor. 

Large,    airy   brick   building,    with    elevator.      MONEY 
LOANED  on  valuable  eoods.     Terms  moderate. 


ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE 


922   Post   Street. 


D 


AY    AND    BOARDING     SCHOOL 

for  Young  Ladies  and  Children.     Kindergarten. 
Next  term  commences  July  20. 

MADAME   B.  ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


LADY  AGENTS  WANTED.-^  ™J 

intelligent, 
energetic  Lady  Agents,  to  sell  to  women  only,  an  article  of 
real  hygienic  merit.  For  particulars  and  liberal  terms,  ad- 
dress WAGNER  &  CO.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


C.  BEACH, 

BOOKSELLER    AND    STATIONER. 

Nctv  Styles  In  Fancy  Stationery, 

Mar  ens  Ward's  Irish  Linen  Papeteries, 
Standard,  Miscellaneous,  and  Juvenile  Books. 

107  Montgomery  Street,  opp.  Occidental  Hotel 


BEER. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE  TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

A  Lav  of  the  Tenderfoot. 

It  was  a  tenderfooted  chap. 

Had  late  arrived  in  town  ; 
His  garments  wore  a  glossy  nap, 

His  chin  a  fuzzy  down. 
He  had  an  air  of  innocence 

And  features  like  a  child, 
His  blue  eyes  gave  you  quite  the  sense 

Of  flowers  that  are  wild. 
It  was  a  hardy  miner,  who 

Had  worked  for  many  a  day 
In  digging  out  a  sort  of  flue, 

Through  rock  that  didn't  pay, 
Espied  this  tenderfooted  chap, 

And  cried  in  honest  glee, 
"  Hello  !  you  pint  of  baby's  pap, 

Come  take  a  drink  with  me." 
It  was  the  tenderfoot  raised  up 

His  blue  and  child-like  eyes, 
And  looking  past  the  flowing  cup, 

Took  in  the  miner's  size. 
Then  rising  like  a  butterfly 

From  off  the  dewy  rose, 
He  murmured,  "You  are  young  to  die. 

But  ready,  I  suppose." 
It  was  the  man  behind  the  bar, 

And  all  the  others  then, 
Set  up  a  shout  that  traveled  far 

And  echoed  back  again. 
For  they  were  men  of  humor  rare, 

And  thought  it  joy  to  see 
A  little  three-foot-six  chap  dare 
"  Sass  up  "  a  six- foot- three. 
It  was  the  giant  miner  who, 

With  purple  in  his  face, 
Raised  up  a  ham-shaped  hand  to  do 

Manslaughter  in  the  place. 
And  'twas  the  little  tenderfoot 

Who  dodged  around  his  nose, 
And  in  just  thirty  seconds  put 

Thereon  one  hundred  blows. 

— Gunnison.  News. 


And  then  the  giant  miner  took 

His  cannon  from  his  belt, 
And  held  it  at  the  tenderfoot 

And  of  the  trigger  felt. 
There  was  a  click,  a  puff  of  smoke, 

And  then  a  deafening  roar. 
The  tenderfoot  he  was  not  seen 

Not  never  again  no  more. 

— Our  Own  Liar. 


Only  a  Pie. 
Only  a  custard  pie — 

Soft  as  a  zephyr's  kiss, 

Light  as  a  maiden's  sigh, 

Placed  on  that  merry  picnic  ground — 

Lovers,  like  lambs,  are  straying  around, 

Lost  in  a  sea  of  bliss. 

Only  a  pair  of  pants, 
White  as  trie  falling  snow — 
.  Many  a  maiden  enchants — 
Wrought  of  costly  fabric  fair — 
Doomed  to  a  weird  and  wild  despair  ; 
Fated  to  deathless  woe. 

Only  a  sitting  down — 

Only  a  smothered  moan — 
O  snow-white  pants  and  custard  pie, 
Heaven  help  your  mutual  misery, 

Since  now  thy  charms  be  flown. 
— Gail  Hamilton  in  Chicago  Tribune. 


The  Wicked  Fleece. 
Mary  had  a  little  lamb, 

Her  fleece  were  white  as  snow, 
And  every  where  that  Mary  went 

The  fleece  were  sure  to  go. 

They  followed  her  to  school  one  day, 

Which  was  against  the  rule  ; 
Yet  still  the  fleece  did  skip  and  play 

The  while  they  were  at  school. 

'  What  makes  the  fleece  love  Mary  so  ?  " 
The  children  all  did  cry. 
The  teacher  might  have  told  them,  but 
He  only  heaved  a  sigh. 

— A  Regular  A  'rmy  Liar. 


Pentatettes. 
There  was  a  young  girl  of  Eau  Claire, 
Who  was  witty,  and  good,  and  so  faire, 

All  the  other  girls  found 

That  when  she  was  around, 
They  were  just  counted  out  as  neauwhaire. 

An  old  yellow  dog  in  Cologne, 

Ran  away  with  an  old  woman's  bogne  ; 

But  the  wrathful  old  crogne 

Hit  him  twice  with  a  stonge, 
And  'twas  dreadful  to  hear  that  doggrogne. 

A  young  fellow,  loaded  with  drink. 
Tried  to  put  on  some  style  at  the  rink, 

But  being  quite  tight, 

Couldn't  steer  to  the  right, 
And  immediately  sat  down  to  think. 

There  was  a  small  boy  named  Apollo, 
Who  used  to  get  spunky  and  hollo, 
When  his  pa  with  a  strap 
Would  corral  the  young  chap, 
And  a  sort  of  a  chorus  would  follow. 

There  was  a  young  man  in  Podunk, 
Who  once  tried  to  capture  a  skunk  ; 

The  skunk  got  away, 

And  that  young  man  to-day 
Has  his  clothes  camphored  up  in  a  trunk. 

—  Various  Liars. 


The  New  Version. 
'  How  dear  to  my  heart  was  the  old  family  Bible, 
That  stood  on  the  table  so  solemn  and  still, 
Where  often  I've  hid  anything  that  was  liable 
To  get  in  the  hands  of  my  bad  brother  BilL 
How  ardent  I've  seized  it  with  eyes  that  were  glowing, 
And  shook  its  wide  pages  until  out  the  things  fell  ; 
But  now  all  its  charming  old  secrecy's  going, 

With  this  new-fangled  Bible  the  bookstores  all  sell. 
The  new  Tangled  Bible,  the  twenty-cent  Bible, 
This  reversed  Bible  that  says  Hades  for  HelL 

— Baltimore  Every  Saturday. 


tropical 

and  plants. 


A    WHOLESOME   CURATIVE. 

Needed  in 
Every  Family. 

It  acts  gently,  effectively,  and  is  delicious  to  take.  Cleansing 
the  system  thoroughly,  it  imparts  vigor  to  mind  and  body,  and 
dispels  Melancholy,  Hypoclwndria,  etc. 

A  Single  Trial  Convinces. 


(Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  is  an  elegant  and  refreshing  fruit  lozenge,  -which  serves  the  pur-\ 
pose  of  pills  and  the  usual  time-worn  cathartic  medicines.  It  cures  Constipation,  Bil-  I 
iousness,  Headache,  Indisposition,  Piles,  and  all  kindred   ailments.  / 


Extracts  from  Newspaper  Opinions. 

"  It  does  its  work  -well  and  quickly,  leaving  no  deleterious  after  effects,  but  bringing  in  their 
stead  refreshing  satisfaction,  lively  spirits,  and  a  clear  head."—  Chicago  Tribune. 

"A  pleasant  confection,  -which  childhood  -will  be  glad  to  receive,  but  whose  properties  are 
certain  of  an  effeet." — Cincinnati  Gazette. 

"In  no  sense  a  quack  medicine,  for  already  it  is  prescribed  by  leading  physicians."— St. 
Louis  Globe- Democrat.  .  m 

"It  produces  no  griping,  acts  easily  and  naturally,  and  is  pleasant  to  the  taste."— Chicago 
Journal. 

"  Certainly  no  medical  discovery  of  late  years  can  equal  it  in  value  to  the  human  race."— 
Cincinnati  Commercial.  ,■,,,,. 

"  Appreciated  by  those  who  have  occasion  to  use  it,  and  prescribed  by  leading  physicians." 
— Cleveland  Leader. 

"The  mildest  and  most  efficient  aperient  we  ever  used." — Cincinnati  A.  0.  U.  W.  Bulletin. 

11  It  has  been  tried  for  costiveness  by  persons  connected  with  this  office,  and  found  to  work 
_ike  a  ch arm. -'—Terre  Haute  Express. 

"Will  supplant  the  unattractive  pill." — New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

"  It  is  now  in  universal  use,  and  has  a  demand  almost  unequalled  in  the  drug  business." 
—Cliattanooga  Times. 

"  Seldom,  if  ever  before,  has  any  remedy  grown  so  rapidly  in  public  favor."—  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean.  _ 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  commend  a  medicine  so  really  meritorious."— Baltim ore  BalUmorean. 

"  It  is  used  in  all  cases  that  need  a  cathartic  or  aperient  medicine."— Evansvi Ue  (2nd.)  Journal. 

"Taking  the  place  of  nearly  every  thing  in  that  line  of  remedies." — Cincinnati  Saturday  Night. 

"  A  positive  and  pleasant  remedy  for  constipation,  etc." — Peoria  [Ills.)  Transcript. 

"  The  result  of  careful  and  prolonged  chemical  and  scientific  research." — Memphis  Avalanche. 

"  For  ladies  and  children,  it  is  specially  adapted,  having  none  of  the  disagreeable  form  and 
taste  of  a  pill  or  powder."— State  Line  Herald,  Joplin,  Ho. 

"  One  of  its  pleasant  features  is  that  it  contains  no  mercury  or  deleterious  substance  in  any 
form." — Keokuk  (Iowa)  Gate  City. 

"We  cheerfallv  recommend  it."— Dcadwood  (Dakota)  Black  Hills  Pioneer. 

"  A  pleasant  cure  for  costiveness  and  its  consequent  ills."— Cairo  (Ills.)  Bulletin. 

"The  lozenges  are  as  palatable  as  the  nicest  fruit."—  Waco  (Texas)  Examiner. 

"Is  more  efficient  in  its  action  than  the  nauseous  cathartics  which  make  martyrs  of  ladies' 
and  children."— San  Francisco  News  Letter. 

"  May  be  relied  upon  as  a  most  harmless  and  effective  medicine."— San  Jose  (Cal.)  Mercury. 

':  We'  bespeak  for  Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  a  world-wide  fame  and  sale."— New  York  Commercial 
and  U.  S.  Exporter. 

Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  is  SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS.     Price,  25  and  60  Cts.  Per  Box. 


Apollinans 

"  THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medieal  Journal. 

"Pure,  Wholesome,  Pleasant,  and 
Effervescent!' 

Prof.  T.  L.  Brunton,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Lond.,  Eng. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  9  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &>  Mill.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

THUNDER  POWDER  COMP'Y. 

OFFICE, 

606   Montgomery  St.,  Room  4. 

WM.  SHERMAN President 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Secretary 

CHARLES  DE  LACY General  Manager 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT, 

F.  M.  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WAITE, 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

WM.  M.  STEWART. 

This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive — an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  ex  jlanation 

WAKELEE'S 

AUREOLINE! 

-OR  — 

Golden  Hair  Wash. 
Avoid  Cheap  Imitations  at  less  price 

WAKELEE  &.   CO., 

Druggists,  Occidental  Hotel, 

C.  J,  HUTCHINSON.  H.  R.  MANN. 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

32a  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Z.  P.  Clark,  J.  C  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN   FURS 


^tmpatu 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

3fanoa 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER. 

SUPERIOR    TO   ALL    OTHER    LAXATIVES. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 
Prof.  Robe?'ts,  F.R.C.P.  Lo?idon. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathar- 
tic in  cases  of  constipation  and  sluggish 
liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassful  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Deale  rs. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


ESTABLISHED   1852. 

A.  P.  HOTALINC  &  GO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  J.  H.  CUTTER 

OLD  BOURBON  WHISKY, 

And  Importers  of 

FINE   WINES    AND    LIQUORS, 
2    and  431  Jackson  Street,         San  Francisco. 


WILLIAMS,     DIMOND    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,    San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

"^■^  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited ;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


$66 


a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free 
Address  H    HALLETT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,   202    MARKET   STREET. 


IRA    P.    RANKIN. 


P.    BRAY  TON 


PACIFIC    IRON    WORKS 

RANKIN,   BRAYTON    &   CO., 

12:  to  132  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,   Sugar  Mills,  Engines — 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc.,  etc. 


GEO.   W.    PRESCOTT.  IRVING   M.   SCOTT.  H.  T.  SCOTT. 

UNION    IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast.) 

Cor.  First  and  mission  Sts., 

P.  O.  Box,  2128.  SAN   FRANCISCO. 


JOS.   F.   FORDERER, 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvaivized    Iron    Cornices, 

Chimney  Tops  and   Iron  Skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53  BEALE  STREET. 

George  Campbell.  E.  D.  Heatle\ 

DICKSON,  DeWOLF  &.  CO., 
Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

412  AND  414  BATTERY  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFIXERT 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

ANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 


M 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export, 

C.  ADOLPIIE  row.  President. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale 
and  Retail 
Dealer   in 


coal; 


Order  for  House 

or  Office  by 
Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsuurg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    130    Beale    Street.   S.  F. 


PAYOT,  UPHAIW&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers, 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturer^ 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


H.  L,  DODGE L.  H.  SWEENEY J.  E.  RUGGLES 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  n  and  13  California  Sts. 


California  Sugar  Reflvery. 

OFFICE,      -      -       -      215  Front  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


HUNTINGTON,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 

Junction  Bnsn  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
53  to  58  K  Street,  Sacramento. 


J.  M.  BFFFINGTON, 

MINING     SECRETARY. 

309  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery,  second 

floor.  Over  v'F.tna  Insurance  Co.,  San  F>ancisco 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C*  x»  -R»«  a* 

Time   Schedule,    Satnrday,      .In no    4th,    1881. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS: 


J.OO  A.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 
J.OO  A.  M. 


4.OO  P.  M, 
J.OO  A.  M. 
3.OO  P.   M. 

E.OO  A.  M. 
9.30  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
4.00  P.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 
3.o0  A.  M, 
3.30  P.  M 
S.oo  A.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


.Antioch  and  Martinez. 


.Benicia  . 


.Calistogaand  Napa. 


Deming  and  )  Express 

hast ("Emigrant 

El  Paso,  Texas 

Gait  and  )  via  Livermore 

Stockton  )  via  Martinez. 

lone 

Knight's  Landing 

"  "      (tSundays  only) 

Los  Angeles  and  South 

Livermoie  and  Niles 


.Madera  and  Yosemite. 


Marysville  and  Chico 

N  ilesfsee  also  LivermoreS:  Niles) 

Ogden  and  )  Express 

East f  Emigrant 

Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

Sacramento,  "1  via  Livermore... 

Colfax,    and  j-  via  Benicia 

Alta j  via  Benicia 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

San  Jose  and  Niles 


.Vallejo. 


.Virginia  City- 

.Woodland. 


.Willows  and  Williams 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  A.  M. 
Pacific  Express  from  "  Ogden  "  at  San  Pablo 
Express  from  "Deming"  at  Byron. 


3.35  p.  M. 

*I0.O5  A.  M. 

*i2-35  P.  M. 
7-35  ?■  "• 
11.35  A-  M- 
7.35  P.  M. 

*I0.05  A.  M. 

3.35  P.  M. 
8  05  A.  M. 

3-35  P-  M. 

6.05  P.  M. 

*  12.35  p-   M- 

6.05  P.  M. 
II.35  A.  M. 

3-35  P-  M- 
6.05  P.  M. 
S.35  A.  M. 
3-35  P.  M. 

*I2.35   P.   M. 

7-35  P-  M. 

4.05  P.  M. 
11-35  A.  M. 

6.05  A.  M. 

7.35  P.   M. 

6.05  P.  M. 

7-35  P-  M. 
II.35  A. M. 
*6.00  A.  M. 

4.05  P.  M. 

9.35  A.  M. 

7-35  P-  M- 

3.35  P.  M. 

*  IO.05  A.  M. 
*I2.35  P.  M. 

II.35  A.M. 
11-35  A.  M. 

*7-35  P-  M- 

*7-35  P-  m. 

should    meet 

also,  Pacific 


FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
To  EAST  OAKLAND— *t6. 10,  17.30,   t8.3o,  19.30,  10.30, 
11.30,  12.30,  1.30,    +3.30,   t4-3°>    ts-3°.    +6,30,  7.00,  8.10, 
9.20,  10.40,  *n-45 
(tRunning  through  to  Alameda,  Sundays  excepted.) 
To  ALAMEDA  Direct--7,oo,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  12.00 
1.00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00,    *7-oo,  8,io,  9.20,  10.40 

To  BERKELEY— 7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.30,  11.30,    1.00,  3.00 

4.00,  5.00,  6.00,  ^6.30. 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.io,  8.00,  10.00,    12.00,      30 

3.30,  4.30,  5.3«>  *6-3°- 

TO   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
'  From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— *5.2o,  *6.oo,  6.50,  and 

every  24th  and  54th  minute  of  each  hour  (excepting  2.24) 

from  7.24  A.  m.  to  6. 54  p.  m.,  (inclusive,)  8.00,  9. 10J  10.30. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5.io,   *5-5o,   6.40,  +7.44,  tS.44 

19-44.    tio.44,  11.44,  I2-44»    I-44i   2-44>    t3-44,  t4-44.  tS-44 

16-44,  t7-SO,  9.00,  10.20. 

(tStarting  20  minutes  earlier  from  Alameda,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted.) 
From   ALAMEDA  Direct— *5-oo,   *5-4o,  6.25,   7.00,  8.00 

9.00,    IO.OO,     II.OO,     I2.00,   I.OO,  3-00,  4.OO,  5.OO,  6.OO,  *7.20 

8.40,  9.55- 
From   BERKELEY— ^5. 40,  *6.3o,    7.30,    8,30.  9,30,    10.30 

11.30,  1.00.  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— '5.40,  *6-30,  8.00.  10.00,  12.00 

r-3Q>  3-3°.  4-3Q,  5-3Q.  *6-3Q- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7. 15,   9.15,  11. 15,  x.i«r,  3. 

5-15- 
From  OAKLAND— *6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15.  2.15,  4-iS- 


All  train 

excepted. 


run  daily  except  when  star  (T)  denotes  Sundays 


"Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 

A,  N.  TOWNE, 

General  Sup't. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN,       .» 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


INSURANCE. 


BROAD    GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT 

Commencing  Saturday,  June  4,  1881,   and   until  fur- 
ther NOTICE. 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 

8QA    A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
■  OU    Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  3.36  P.  M. 
^©"Stages   for   Pescadero  (via   San  Mateo)  connect  with 
this  train  inly. 

9OA  A-  M-  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  for  San  Jose  and 
•  OV/Way  Stations.  Returning  arrives  S.  F.  8  15,  P.M. 
-i  s\  A  d\  A.  M.  Daily  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
.Lvf.rJt"  Train  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  (Hollister  and 
TresPinos,)  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad, 
and  Way  Stations.     (Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.00  P.  M.) 

At  Pajaro  the  Santa  Cruz  Railroad  connects  with  this 
train  for  Aptos,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz. 

B3T  Stage  connections  made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero 
stages  via  San  Mateo  excepted.) 

3QA  p-  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monte- 
.O"  rev  and  Santa  Cruz  Express,"  for  San  Ma- 
teo, Redwood,  Menlo  Park,  Santa  Clara.  San  Jose,  Gil- 
roy, (Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos,)  Pajaro,  Castroville,  (Sali- 
nas,) and  Monterey.  Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  10.02  A.  M. 
At  Pajaro  the  Santa  Cruz  railroad  connects  with  this  train 
for  Aptos,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz. 

PASSENGERS  BY  THIS  TRAIN    ARRIVE    AT 

Hotel  del  Monte,  Monterey, 7.05  P.   M.—3h .  35m  )  From 

Santa  Cruz 7.26  p.   m. — 3I1.  56m  )"  S.  F. 

4£\  J-   P.    M.  Daily  Express  for  San  Jose   and  prin- 
■  /VO  cipal  Way  Stations.     Returning,    arrives   S.    F. 
9.03  A.  M. 
£5T  Sundays  only  this  train  stops  at  all  Way  Stations. 

5.-|   £-   P.  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Menlo  Park 
.  _LO  and  Way  Stations.     Returning  arrive  at  S.  F.  at 
8.10  A    M. 

6QA  P.  M-  DAILY  for   Menlo  Park  and  Way  Sta- 
.Ovf  tions.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.40  A.  M. 

SPECIAL    RATES    TO    MONTEREY,  APTOS,    SO- 
QUEL AND  SANTA  CRUZ: 
SINGLE  TRIP  TICKETS  to  any  above  points... $3  50 
EXCURSION   TICKETS  (ROUND  TRIP),  to  any 
of  above  points  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  morn- 
ings, good  for  return  until   following  Monday  inclu- 
sive  $5  00 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  SEASON  TICKETS. 
Good  for  return  until  October  31,  1881. 

San  Francisco  to  Monterey  and  return $6  00 

San  Francisco  to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz,  inclusive, 

and  return $7  00 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

The  well-known  PACIFIC  GROVE  RETREAT,  at 
Monterey,  is  now  open  for  the  reception  of  visitors,  tour- 
ists and  "  campers."  This  popular  resort  has  been  entirely 
refitted  by  its  present  owners  (the  "Pacific  Improvement 
Company")  with  new  furniture,  tents,  etc.  Circulars  giving 
full  information  as  to  rates,  terms,  etc.,  can  be  had  on  ap- 
plication to  any  Station  Agent  on  the  line  of  the  Central 
or  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

Ticket    Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend    Street 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 

&3T  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  M.  daily,  (S.  P.  Atlantic  Express 
Train.) 


ASSESSMENTS  AND  DIVIDENDS. 


MEXICAN     GOLD    AND     SILVER 

*^  Mining  Company.     Location  of  principal  place  of 

business,    San    Francisco,    California.     Location   of  works, 
Virginia,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  1881, 
an  assessment  (No.  16)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  second  (2d)  day  of  August,  1881,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
twenty-second  day  of  August,  18S1,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale. 

C.   L.   McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


D 


IVIDEND    NOTICE.— THE    CALI- 
FORNIA SAVINGS  AND    LOAN   SOCIETY, 

Northwest  corner  Powell  and  Eddy  Streets.  The  Board  of 
Directors  have  declared  a  dividend  to  Depositors  at  the  rate 
of  five  and  one-tenth  (5  1-10)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Term 
Deposits,  and  four  and one-quarter(4^)per  cent,  per  annum 
on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free  from  Federal  Tax,  for  the  half 
year  ending  June  30,  1881,  and  payable  on  and  after  July 
15,  18B1.  VERNON    CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 

JJIVIDEND    NOTICE.  — THE    GER- 

man  Savings  and  Loan  Society.  For  the  half  year 
ending  this  date,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  THE  GER- 
MAN SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY  has  declared 
a  dividend  on  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  five  and  one- 
tenth  (5  1-10)  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  on  Ordinary  Deposits 
at  the  rate  of  four  and  one-fourth  (4^)  per  cent,  per  annum, 
free  from  Federal  Taxes,  and  payable  on  and  after  the  nth 
day  of  July,  1881.  By  order. 
.p         :  GEORGE   LETTE,  Secretary. 

San  Francisco,  June  30,  1081. 


JJIVWEAD  NOTICE.— SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO SAVINGS  UNION,  532  California  Street, 
corner  Webb.  For  the  half  year  ending  with  June  30, 
188 1,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  five 
and  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  (s  1-10^)  per  annum  on  Term 
.Deposits,  and  four  and  one-fourth  per  cent.  (4^%)  per  annum 
on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free  of  Federal  Tax,  payable  on  and 
after  Wednesday,  13th  July,  1881. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


ORGANIZED    1861. 

Capital,    -    -    -     $600,000.00 

Re-Insurance  Reserve,     $<9,54a.W3 
Reserve  for  unpaid  losses,  15,900.00 
NET    SIIRPLIS   over  all 
liabilities,      -      -       -       144,563.40 

Total  Assets,      -      $840,004.43 

C.  T.  HOPKINS,  Pres.        L.  L.  BROMWELL,  V-Pres 
ZENAS  CROWELL,  Sec.  E.  T.  BARNES,  Ass.    Sec. 
A.  C.  DONNELL,  City  Fire  Surveyor. 
CAPT.  D.  F.  HUTCHINGS,  Marine  Surveyor. 


BANKING. 


T 


'HE   NEVADA    BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  a     New  York 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 

"j  HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


H~HE  STATE    INVESTMENI   AND 

•*        SU      RANCE  CO.,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
FIRE  AXD   MARINE. 

STATEMENT  JANUARY  1,  1881. 

Cash  Capital $200,000  00 

Reserve  for  Reinsurance 99, 743  59 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses 9>°°4  42 

Net  Surplus 57>528  53 


Total  Assets $366,276  54 

Income  for  year  1880 $228,113  82 

Losses  paid  during  year  1880 $109,400  42 

Lossess  paid  since  organization $1,118,176  2S 

We  are  also  Agents  of  the  following  Companies  : 
NEW    UAJIFSHIRE    FIRE    IXSl  RANCE    CO.,  of 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Assets,  January  1,  1SS1 $585,334  =° 

PACIFIC   FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.  of  Nov  York. 

Assets,  January  1,  1881 $722,319  53 

United  Assets  of  Company  and  Agencies $1,673,930  27 

officers: 
A.  J.  Bryant,  President.    Richard  Ivers,  Vice-President. 

Chas.  H.  Cushing,  Secretary. 
Office,  31S  and  230  Sansoine  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Si  *?  ?  a  week-    5 1 2  2  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  1 
V  /  ^     fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Ma 

<k  >   to  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
Vj     dress  STINSON  &  CO..  Portland,  Maine, 


(T0U7H  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
*-'  New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 

SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  APRIL  4,  i8Sr,  Boats  and  Trains  'will 
leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  ioot  of  Market 
^■treet,  as  follows: 

J  3n  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
U.^JU  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

3    OC\  P-  ^"'  Daily,  *°r  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate 

}'Ou  Stations. 

v  o«  P.  M.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  San  Jose  and 
T'J       all  intermediate  points. 

SaP  In  Alameda,  all  Through  Trains  will  stop  at  Park 
Street  and  Pacific  Avenues  onlv. 

Stages   connect  at    Los  Gatos  with   8:30   a.  m.  and 
i'.  m.  trains  for  Congress  Springs  and  Saratoga. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good  until  Monday  follow 
ing,  inclusive,  to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa  Cruz 
and  return,  $5. 

OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA  FERRY. 
Ferries  and  Local  Trains  leave  : 

San  Francisco  for  Oakland  and  Alameda — *6-35, 
7-35i  8.30,  9.30,  10.30  11.30  a.  m.  ti2  30,  1.30,  2.30, 
3.30,   4.30,   5.30,  6.30,  7-30,  8.30,  and  11,30  p.  m. 

From  Corner   Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets, 

Oakland — *6.oo,  *7.oo,  8.00,  8.50,  9.50,  10.50,  tn. 50,  A.M 

12.50,  1.50,  2.50,  3.50,  4.50,  5.50,  6.50  and  9.50  p.  m. 

From  High  Street,  Alameda— ""5. 45,  *6-45,  7.45,  8.38, 

9-35,   10.35, +ii,35  A.  M.     12.35,1.35,   2.35,   3.35,  4.35, 

■5-35,6-35,  and  9.35    p.  ». 

t  Saturdays  aud  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-lown  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Through  Trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  aud  10.35 
A.  M.,aod6-35  P.   M. 

F.  W.  BOWEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


GOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED  the 
Author.  A  new  and  creat  Mtdical 
Work,  warranted  the  best  and  cheap- 
est, indispensable  to  e\ery  man,  enti- 
tled "The  Science  of  Life,  or  Self- 
Preservation  ;"  bound  in  the  finest 
French  muslin,  embossed,  full  gilt,  300 
pp.,  contains  beautiful  steel  engrav- 
ings, 125  prescriptions,  price  only  $1.25 

nt  by  mail  ;  illustrated  sample  6  cts. 


Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  H.  Parker, 
.  Bulfinch  street,  Boston. 


BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN 

marine  Insurance  Co.,  Limited. 

Capital  Subscribed $5,000,000 

Capital  Paid  Fp 1,000,000 

Cash  Reserve  Fund  (in  addition  to  capital)   1,031,741 


Pacific  Department 
LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Capital §7,500,000 

Cash  Assets 1,826,943 


Capital $3poopoo 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Bvron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier 

AGEXTS— New  York,  ARtney  of  the  Bank  ol 
CaUfornia ;  Roston,  Tremont  National  Bank ; 
Chicago,  I  nion  National  Bank  :  St.  Louis,  Boal- 
men'x  Savings  Bank ;  Sew  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand :  London,  N.  SI.  Rothschild  «& 
Sens  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


ANOLO-CALIFORNIAN  BANK 

LIMITED. 


Subscribed  Capital, 
Paid  I'p  Capital, 
Reserve  Fund, 


F.  F.  LOW,  ] 

J.  STEINHART,  J 


Managers. 


$3,000,000 
-   1,500,000 
-       -   235,000 

P.  N.  LILIENTHAL, 
Cashier. 


Draws  exchange  on  the  principal  points  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Europe,  Japan,  China,  India,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Traveler's  credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Also,  deals  in  bullion,  and  does  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


JIANCHESTER 
Fire   Insurance  Company, 

OF   MANCHESTER. 

Capital $5,000,099 

CasU  As§cts 1,28S,36J 


BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &.    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

316  CaUfornia  Street,  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


LJOME  MUTUAL 
tt  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold).  ..$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1SS0 JPA/06  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.    STORY 

IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE   CO., 

of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
AORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  at  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  Capital $3;,09a,750 

Aggregate  Assets 41,896,923 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  \V.  LANE    BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


L.  D.  Latimer. 


Wm.  W.  Morrow 


LATIMER   &.   MORROW, 
Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  law, 

Rooms  "5,  70,  and  1't  Nevada  Block, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


DACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    CO. 

The  Steamships  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  SAf  \ 
FRANCISCO,  during  the  year  1881,  as  follows:  From 
Wharf,  corner  of  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  for  VOKO 
HAMA  and  HONG  KONG,  at  2  p.  m.: 

City  of  Tokio,  City  of  Felting, 

August   2,  '■ 

October  20.  September  3. 

Connecting  at  YOKOHAMA  with  steamers  of  the  MITSU 
B1SHI  CO.  for  H10G0,  NAGASAKI,  and  SHANGHAE. 
Excursion  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  bpecial  Kates. 
FOR  SIDNEY  AXD  AS.CKLA.ND,  via  HONOLU- 
LU, at  2  p.  m.,  or  immediately  on  arrival  of  English  mails  : 
Zeatandia.   City  of  Sydney.  Australia.  City  0/  New  Yorh 

'       Julys,  July  3°. 

August  27.  September  24.  October  22.  November  to, 
Round-the-World  Trip,  via  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  $650. 
FOR  JfEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  at  12  o'ctocl- 
noon,  on  4th  and  19th  of  every  month,  taking  Passengen 
and  Freight  for  Mexican,  Central  American,  and  bouth 
American  ports  ;  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports ;  for 
Liverpool,  London,  and  Southampton  ;  for  St.  Nazarie,  and 
for  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Antwerp. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 


ACCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 
STEAMSHIP     COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  k  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Wednesday,  July  6.    Tuesday,  July  10.    Friday,  Aug.  19. 
Saturday,  Sep.  17.       Thursday,  Oct.  6.    Friday,  Nov,  4. 
Saturday,  Dec.  3.        Wednesday,  Dec.  21. 
Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  ani  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R-  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'I  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  evsry  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine, 
G00DALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FOR   SITKA 


The  U.  S.   Mail  Steamship 

CALIFORNIA, 

CAPT.  JAMES  CARROLL, 

ILL  SAIL  FROM  PORT  TOWNS- 

end,  Washington  Territory,  for  Sitka,  Alaska,  on 
the  iRt  day  of  April,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  each  succeeding 
i  month  in  1881. 

I       For  freight  or  passage,  apply  to  the  purser  on  board. 
I      March  4,  1881.  P.  B.  CORNWALL, 


w 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD 


SEWING  MACHINE 

T  A  DIES    APPRECIATING    THE 

BEST,  and  desiring  reliability  in  work,  will  have  no 
other.     Send  for  circular  to 

.J.  W.   EVANS, 
39  Post  Street,     -      San  Francisco. 


JEWELRY  I  SILVERWARE 


BERKELEY  JYMNASIUM. 

A  FIRST  CLASS 

ACADEMICAL 

INSTITUTION. 


AFFORDS  A    CLASSICAL,   LITER- 

■**•      ARY,    SCIENTIFIC,    OR    BUSINESS    EDU- 
CATION. 


The  Next  Term  will  Begin  July  11th 

For  Catalogues  or  Particulars  apply  to 

JOHN    F.  BURRIS, 

Superintendent,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


S.R.  RHODES 

Under  the  Occidental  Hotel, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

Linen   and    Colored   Shirts 

And  Flannel  Underwear, 

MADE     TO      ORDER. 


Boston  and  California 

DRESS  JREFORM 

TI70RTH  UNDERGARMENTS  (SPE- 

"'  CIALTY,)  Children's  Corset-Waists,  Cashmere 
and  Merino  Union  Suits,  Shoulder-Braces,  Hygienic  Cor- 
sets, Hose  and  Skirt  Supports,  Emancipation  Waists  and 
Suits. 

MRS.  M.  H.  OBER, 

SOLE  AGENT.  430  Sutter  Street. 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON.  Auctioneer. 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SOX, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

1IG  Montgomery  Street, 


Occidental  Hotel  Block, 


SAN   FRANCISCO. 


■  E.    CHAMBERLAIN    JR. 


T.    A.    ROBIN'SOfJ 


LIFE   SCHOLARSHIP,    $70 

£&  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR."®* 


WE  INVITE  AN  EXAMINATION  OF  OUR  LARGE  STOCK  OF 
FINE  DIAMONDS  AND  PEARLS,  ALSO  NEW  STYLES  IN  JEW- 
ELRY AND  SILVERWARE,  WHICH  WE  ARE  CONSTANTLY  RE- 
CEIVING. SINCE  THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  OLD  FIRM  WE 
HAYE  MADE  MATERIAL  CHANGE  IN  PRICES,  AND  OFFER 
GOODS  LOWER  THAN  EVER  BEFORE. 

LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Successors  to  Brayerman  &  Levy,  No.  119  Montgomery  St. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF    BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  of  the  present 

time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  maUed  to  any  address. 

WOODWORTH,  SCHELL    &   CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


LAGHRYMA    MONTIS 

VINE  AND   OLIVE  LANDS. 

This  section,  promising  to  produce  the  finest  quality  of  wines  and  brandies,  has  already 
an  assured  future.  Sufficient  preparations  have  already  been  made  to  warrant  an  estimate 
of  at  least  2,500  acres  of  new  plantations  of  vines  next  winter.  This  community  of  inter- 
est insures  the  prosperity  of  those  who  may  now  select  lands  for  planting.  The  soils  are 
calcareous  and  gravelly,  with  abundant  native  fertilizers,  deep  and  well  drained.  Trans- 
portation facilities  unsurpassed  by  any  district  in  the  State.  Only  two  hours  by  rail  from 
San  Francisco,  affording  country  residents  an  opportunity  to  reach  the  city  at  8:30  A.  M., 
departing  at  5  P.  m.,  thereby  not  interfering  with  business  hours.  Besides  affording  attract- 
ive sites  for  country  homes,  unusual  opportunities  are  offered  for  associated  capital,  the 
property  being  conveniently  located  for  supervision  by  interested  parties. 

For  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  apply  to 

CHAS.  A.  WETMORE,  111  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco. 
JOS.  F.  BLACK,  Pleasanton,  Alameda  County. 


Fresh  Invoices  of  this  Renowned  Brand  o    Champagne  have  Arrived. 


WOLFF  &  R II  EI  \  BOLD,  No.  506  Battery  Street,  Agents  of  the  above 
Celebrated  Champagne. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

GARDEN    HOSE, 

Of  all  grades  and  sizes, 

THE  VERY  CHEAPEST  AND  VERY  BEST 

THE   CELEBRATED 

MALTESE    CROSS   HOSE, 

For  Garden  purposes  and  Fire  Departments. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  M'f 'g  Co. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  Manager, 
Corner  First  and  Market  Sts„  San  Francisco. 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


MULLER'S  OPTICAL  DEPOT 

135  .Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    £5TTvo  Hours  Notice. 

^£g*    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
oughly diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


S.B.B0SWELL&G0 

STOCK    BROKERS, 

Removed  to  330  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


LATEST 
FASHIONS 


Dress  Suits,     - 
Business  Suits, 


$50 
■  $30 


w- 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

HOLESALE   AND    RETAIL 


$2.00 
$2.50 
$3  00 

L.   A.   BERTELING'S   PATENT. 

£$U\S  THE  FINEST  SPECTACLES 

in  existence.     &3T  The  only  Opticians  on  the  coast 
who  make  Spectacle  Lenses  to  order. 
BERTELIXG  A    WATRV,   Scientific   Opticians, 

427  Kearny  St.,  between  Pine  and  California. 
£3T  Eeware  of  FRAUDS,  who  tell  you  they  make  Spec- 
tacle Lenses,  as  we  are  the  ONLY  OPTICIANS  on  this 
coast  who  do. 


BONESTELL,  ALLEN  &  CO. 

411,  413,  and  415  Sansome  Street. 


THE    NEW   AND    MAGNIFICENT 

"Hotel  del  Monte." 

monterey,  cal., 
Commenced  its  Summer  Season 

On  Wednesday,  June  1,  1SS1. 

Among  tlic  great  improvements  made  dur- 
ing the  past  winter  is  the  construction  of  a 
mammoth  warm  Salt  Water  Swimming  Tank, 
150x50  feet  in  size,  and  being  THE  LARGEST 
1\  THE  WOULD. 

GEO.    SCHONEWALD, 

MANAGER. 


SAW  NLANUFACTUF 


17  and  iq  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

j£    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     £3TEntrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.   D.    SHARON. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

N.  GRAY  &   CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 


Gil  Sacramento  Street. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

n3  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

yjSSAYERS3    MATERIALS,   MINE 

•**-      and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


OFFICE_TO  LET. 

A     LARGE,    WELL-LIGHTED 

**  ROOM,  on  the  second  floor  of  the  ARGONAUT 
BUILDING,  suitable  for  office  purposes,  is  offered  at  the 
low  rental  of  $15  per  month.  Apply  at  the  ARGONAUT 
OFFICE,  522  California  Street,  between  Montgomeryand 
Kearny. 


TAKER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

■^       GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


For  CLEANING  and  POLISHING 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Cl.ampagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


Silverware,  -.-., JO.     j  ;f.&a8fe-         Brass 
Nickel  Plate  3j| I  IKllilllE         "alA 
on  Stoves,     "fpplf  RpP"  t'oppcrwarc. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110  to  118  Battery  Street. 


tvrrj  Building.  fot%  ^ 

Chas.  Fostei 
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The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  IX.     NO.  2. 


SAN   FRANCISCO,    JULY  gy    1881. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


AN    ARROW -PIERCED     ROSE. 


Translated  for  the  "Argonaut"  from  the  German. 


In  Nerac,  a  pretty  town  in  Gascony,  there  was  once  held 
a  great  festival ;  that  is  to  say,  there  were  fetes  every  day  on 
account  of  the  visit  which  Charles  IX.,  the  French  king, 
with  his  brilliant  suite,  was  paying  at  the  court  of  Navarre. 
A  description  may  be  read  even  now  in  the  old  chronicles  of 
Nerac  of  the  festival,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1566. 

There  were  good  reasons  for  the  visit.  The  French  king 
brought  home  Henry,  the  young  son  of  the  queen  of  Na- 
varre. He  had  been  educated  at  the  French  court,  and  his 
mother  now  desired  his  return.  One  can  imagine  what  joy 
it  gave  the  mother  to  press  her  child  again  to  her  breast. 
The  queen,  as  all  know,  was  called  Johanna,  and  was  not 
only  a  tender  mother,  but  a  truly  heroic  one  ;  for  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  history  how  she  behaved  when  her  beloved  Henry  was 
born.  Her  father,  Henry,  king  of  Navarre,  came  to  her  bed- 
side, holding  in  his  hand  a  golden  casket,  containing  a  long 
golden  chain,  saying  :  "  See,  my  daughter  !  If  you  will  sing 
me  a  right  good  Gascon  song,  this  box  and  its  contents  shall 
be  yours."  So  she  sang  when  her  child  was  born.  Then 
he  put  the  golden  chain  on  her  neck,  and  gave  her  the  box, 
and  said,  taking  the  newly-born  child  in  his  arms  :  "  Now  I 
will  keep  him."  To  this,  however,  the  mother  would  not 
consent. 

As  Henry  grew  older,  he  was  so  tall  and  slender  that  at 
fifteen  years  of  age  one  would  have  thought  him  eighteen. 
There  was  the  least  bit  of  down  on  his  chin,  and  his  com- 
plexion was  like  lilies  and  roses  ;  but  he  had  the  heart  of  an 
old  warrior,  and  a  hand  which  was  hard  and  powerful  from 
the  use  of  the  sword,  and  from  all  kinds  of  rough  work.  A 
lively  rogue  and  full  of  fun,  he  could  ride,  dance,  fight,  hunt, 
and  climb  over  rocks  like  a  goat,  so  that  his  tutor,  the  wise 
Lagaucherie,  often  had  great  trouble  with  him.  But  the 
young  count  was  also  so  loveable,  so  genial,  and  so  good- 
natured  that  one  could  not  but  like  him,  and  it  is  still  re- 
membered that' whenever  he  was  becoming  too  mischievous 
one  had  but  to  speak  the  two  words,  "duty"  and  "honor," 
and  he  would  become  like  a  lamb.  This  is  saying  much  for 
a  young  lord  who  was  to  inherit  a  kingdom,  when  to-day  a 
spoiled  tradesman's  son  can  hardly  be  kept  in  order. 

The  people  of  Nerac  cared  more  to  look  at  their  wild, 
handsome,  brave  Henry  than  for  all  the  pomp  of  his  majesty 
the  French  king.  Of  what  use  was  it  to  gaze  at  horses, 
coachmen,  outriders  in  gorgeous  liveries,  body-guards,  lack- 
eys, and  such  nonsense  !  There  were  saddlers,  tailors,  wag- 
oners, lacemakers,  and  such  people,  staring  to  see  if  they 
could  learn  something  more  of  their  respective  trades.  Hon- 
orable people  preferred  to  look  at  him  who  deserved  most 
honor  ;  not  upon  him  who  made  the  greatest  display.  There- 
fore the  good  people  of  Nerac  preferred  to  look  at  the  hope- 
ful Prince  of  Berne,  the  young  Henry,  rather  than  at  the 
king,  who  was  very  serious  and  majestic,  and  hardly  made 
acknowledgment  when  one  greeted  him  ;  whereas  Henry 
smiled  kindly  right  and  left,  and  returned  every  greeting. 
His  smile  was  remarkably  sweet ;  at  least  so  all  the  young 
wives  and  maidens  of  Nerac,  with  the  airs  of  judges,  de- 
clared. In  such  things  women  are  incontestably  the  best 
art  critics,  or  rather  the  best  natural  critics. 

In  the  king's  suite,  however,  there  were  many  young, 
handsome,  brilliant,  and  brave  noblemen  ;  for  instance,  the 
young  Duke  of  Guise,  who  was  three  years  older  than  the 
courteous  and  popular  Henry.  The  young  duke  was  well 
aware  of  the  prince's  popularity,  and  it  had  often  displeased 
him,  being  probably  the  reason  of  his  dislike  to  the  son  of 
the  king  of  Navarre.  They  had  grown  up  together,  and 
been  playfellows,  but  had  seldom  agreed.  The  French  king 
was  constantly  obliged  to  arrange  some  difficulty  between 
the  two  young  people  ;  it  was,  therefore,  well  they  were  sep- 
arated, and  that  Henry  remained  with  his  mother.  Mean- 
time, before  their  separation  in  Nerac,  they  had  nearly 
quarreled. 

******** 

Among  other  amusements  at  the  festival  there  was  a  cross- 
bow match.  The  king  himself  was  a  good  shot,  unfortu- 
nately, for  every  one  knows  how  six  years  later  he  shot  down 
his  own  Huguenot  people,  in  Paris,  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
night.  The  art,  however,  was  practiced  more  innocently  in 
Nerac,  for  a  pomegranate,  set  up  at  a  certain  distance,  was 
the  mark. 

When  a  king  or  prince  excels  in  any  art,  it  is  understood 
that  no  one  else  shall  presume  to  do  better.  Such  was  here 
the  case.  No  courtier  dared  to  hit  the  golden  fruit,  and  rob 
the  king  of  the  honor,  or  the  illusion  rather,  that  he  was  the 
best  shot  in  the  world.  In  such  ways  are  unfortunate  noble- 
men deceived,  and  the  world  laughs  secretly  behind  their 
backs.  The  Duke  of  Guise  was  also  an  excellent  shot,  but 
an  excellent  courtier  as  well,  and  naturally  his  arrow  flew  far 
to  one  side  of  the  beautiful  pomegranate.  There  were  many 
from  the  castle,  as  well  as  from  the  town,  watching  the  game. 
The  good  people  were  all  surprised,  and  believed  in  real 
earnest  that  the  king  was  a  wonderful  shot  when  he  nearly 
hit  the  pomegranate;  but  they  did  not  yet  understand  shoot- 
ing as  practiced  at  courts. 

After  him  the  Prince  of  Berne  was  announced.  The  young 
Henry  came  forward  with  his  bow,  took  aimJ  and  pierced  the 
golden  fruit  at  the  first  shot.    The  spectators  applauded,  and 


the  pretty  women  whispered  laughingly  in  each  other's  ears, 
I  really  hardly  know  what.  But  the  king  was  not  pleased, 
but  looked  dull  and  gloomy. 

The  rules  of  the  game  now  made  it  Henry's  turn  to  begin, 
and  to  shoot  first  at  the  new  mark ;  but  the  king  thought,  "  I 
am  the  king  at  any  rate,  and  will  not  give  up  the  honor  of 
the  first  shot."  So  he  said,  "  We  will  follow  the  usual 
order." 

Henry  called  out  ;  "  Certainly  ;  we  will  follow  the  rule." 

Kings,  however,  especially  when  they  are  displeased,  are 
in  the  habit  of  caring  little  for  rules.  Henry  took  up  his  po- 
sition defiantly,  and  was  about  to  shoot,  when  the  king 
pushed  him  roughly  back.  Let  us  not  judge  him  too  harshly, 
however,  for  he  was  young — only  about  the  age  of  the  Prince 
of  Berne.  Henry  was  a  hot-headed  youth  by  nature,  and, 
as  he  received  the  push,  sprang  a  couple  of  steps  back, 
stretched  the  string  of  his  bow  to  his  arrow,  and  walked  to- 
ward the  king.  His  majesty,  terrified,  ran  quickly  back,  and 
put  himself  behind  his  fattest  courtier.  The  stout  gentle- 
man, feeling  the  arrow  in  imagination  already  piercing  his 
person,  cried  "  murder  ! "  and  laid  his  wide-stretched  hands 
over  his  stomach. 

Although  Henry  was  somewhat  irritated,  he  could  not  re- 
strain his  laughter  at  the  sight  of  the  fat  courtier,  who  stood 
like  a  trembling  wall  in  front  of  the  king.  The  maidens  of 
Nerac,  seeing  the  young  prince  laugh  so  unrestrainedly,  be- 
gan to  titter,  and  the  wives  followed  suit.  Laughter,  like 
tears,  is  very  contagious  among  women  ;  and  as  Eve  in 
olden  time  tempted  Adam  with  forbidden  fruit,  so  this  day 
their  example  induced  the  men  to  laugh.  Everybody  was 
laughing.  The  courtiers  hardly  knew  what  sort  of  a  face  to 
wear  at  such  an  occurrence.  The  king,  however,  as  well  as 
his  stout  courtier,  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  laugh. 

"  Bring  hither  the  Prince  of  Berne,"  he  cried. 

Fortunately  Henry's  tutor,  the  wise  Lagaucherie,  was  pres- 
ent, and  he  took  his  pupil  quickly  by  the  arm,  and  led  him 
toward  the  castle.  One  could  hear  Henry  still  laughing  in 
the  distance. 

This  little  quarrel  between  Charles  and  Henry  was  ar- 
ranged, as  a  matter  of  course.  Henry  was  a  thoughtless 
young  fellow  ;  he  had  to  beg  pardon,  and  that  was  the  end  of  it. 


The  next  day  there  was  another  maLch,  with  pomegranates 
for  marks.  All  the  marksmen  came,  all  the  maidens,  and 
all  the  wives,  as  well  as  the  men.  There  were  more  specta- 
tors than  ever,  all  hoping  there  would  be  something  to 
laugh  at.  There  was  one  person,  however,  who  did  not  come, 
and  that  was  the  king.  He  made  some  excuse,  and  stayed 
at  home  ;  probably  he  had  important  state  business  to  at- 
tend to.  This  time  the  marksmen  all  shot  better  than  on 
the  previous  day.  The  people  of  Nerac  could  not  under- 
stand how  all  the  courtiers  had  become  so  expert  in  one 
night.  The  pomegranates  were  soon  shot  down.  The  mark 
was  placed  further  off  with  the  same  result.  The  Duke  of 
Guise  especially  shot  remarkably  well  ;  he  aimed  at  the  last 
pomegranate  and  hit  it.  This  was  vexatious  to  Henry,  as 
there  happened  to  be  no  more  pomegranates  at  hand.  He 
wished  very  much  to  shoot  against  his  young  rival  for  a 
wager.  Looking  right  and  left  to  see  what  he  could  use  for 
a  mark,  he  noticed  among  the  spectators  a  young  girl  about 
his  own  age — a  lovely  child  of  fifteen.  She  stood  there  in 
her  simple  dress,  her  delicate  face  half  shaded  by  her  hat. 
Henry  sprang  quickly  toward  her.  He  did  not  wish  to  make 
her  a  mark  for  his  arrow,  but  the  rose  which  she  wore  upon 
her  heart.  It  was  a  rose  which  resembled  the  maiden  her- 
self, but  half  open  in  its  lovely  fullness,  a  delicate  bud  with 
pale  petals  and  a  deep  red  centre.  Henry  begged  for  the 
flower,  and  extended  his  hand  toward  the  young  breast  it 
adorned.  The  little  Venus  blushed,  and  laughingly  gave  him 
the  rose.  Running  to  the  mark,  he  placed  the  rose  upon 
it,  and  came  back  to  the  marksmen's  place. 

"Now,  my  Lord  Duke,  you  are  the  victor,  but  here  is  an- 
other mark  ;  you  have  the  first  shot."  Thus  spoke  Henry 
breathlessly  as  he  sucked  the  blood  from  his  wounded  finger, 
which  had  been  pierced  by  a  thorn.     The  finger  pained  him, 

but  not  half  as  much  as he  hardly  knew  himself  what 

or  why.     But  he  glanced  sideways  toward  the  pretty  living 
image  of  the  rose  which  had  caused  the  slight  wound. 

Taking  aim,  Guise  shot.  The  arrow  flew,  and — missed. 
Henry,  coming  forward,  drew  his  bow,  aimed,  glanced  again 
over  his  arm  toward  the  spot  from  whence  his  wound  came, 
then  again  at  the  rose,  and  shot.  The  arrow  pierced  the 
heart  of  the  rose. 

"  You  have  won  !  "  said  Guise.  But  the  young  Prince  of 
Berne,  wishing  to  convince  him  thoroughly,  ran  to  the  mark. 
He  took  the  arrow  from  the  board,  and  the  pierced  rose  re- 
mained firm  upon  it  as  if  on  its  stalk.  He  then  advanced 
to  the  sweet  maiden  to  return  the  flower  of  which  he  had 
robbed  her.  With  a  graceful  bow  he  offered  the  beauty  the 
rose,  and  the  victorious  arrow  as  well. 

"  Your  gift  has  brought  me  good  fortune,"  he  said. 

"Your  fortune  was  the  misfortune  of  my  poor  rose,"  an- 
swered the  maiden,  as  she  tried  to  free  it  from  the  ar- 
row with  her  delicate  fingers. 

"  In  justice,  I  must  leave  you  the  guilty  arrow." 

"  I  have  no  use  for  it,"  answered  she. 

"  I  can  readily  believe  that ;  you  wound  with  sharper  ar- 
rows," replied  Henry,  looking  at  the  lovely  face  as  the 
maiden   stood   before  him   silent   and   blushing.      And    he 


blushed  as  well,  and  raised  his  hand  involuntarily  to  his 
heart  as  if  to  shield  it  from  trouble.  He  could  not  speak 
another  word,  but  bowed  and  returned  to  the  marksmen. 

The  match  was  at  an  end.  The  marksmen  wended  their 
way  to  the  castle,  which  stood  on  a  plain  through  which  ran 
that  dark-green  river,  the  Baize,  and  the  spectators  gradu- 
ally disappeared.  The  young  maiden,  carrying  the  arrow 
and  the  pierced  rose,  and  accompanied  by  her  companions, 
also  moved  slowly  homeward.  The  chattering  girls  con- 
versed with  one  another,  and  envied  the'  younger  one  her 
arrow.  But  she  was  very  quiet,  and  gazed  at  the  pierced 
flower  as  if  her  own  heart,  too,  were  pierced. 

As  the  marksmen  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  castle,  Henry 
looked  toward  the  spectators  who  were  crowded  together,  as 
if  he  were  seeking  some  particular  person  ;  but  she  was  not 
to  be  seen. 

"  Who  is  the  pretty  young  girl  from  whom  I  took  the  rose?" 
said  he  to  one  of  the  noblemen  of  his  mother's  court. 

"She  is  the  gardener's  daughter,"  answered  the  courtier. 
"  She  works  with  him,  and  is,  as  well  as  her  father,  an  honor 
to  her  name." 

"  And  what  is  her  name  ?  " 

"People  call  her  Florette  now,  but  when  she  is  older  they 
will  call  her  Flora." 

"Florette,"  said  Henry,  not  knowing  himself  what  he  was 
saying.  He  looked  about  him  again,  although  there  was  no 
one  to  be  seen. 

**  ****** 

In  the  course  of  his  life  Henry  had  often  heard  the  word 
"love."  How  was  it  possible,  unless  one  were  deaf,  not  to 
have  heard  it  at  the  French  court?  But  he  understood  it  as 
little  as  Arabic  or  Chaldaic — which  he  had  likewise  heard 
were  spoken  in  the  world.  Meantime,  he  learned  love  more 
easily  than  Arabic,  and  in  later  years  became  even  famous 
in  that  res.pect.  Every  one  knows  that  the  battles  and  vic- 
tories by  which  he  won  the  crown  of  France  were  not  so  dif- 
ficult to  enumerate  as  his  love  affairs  and  their  fruits  To 
this  day  the  praise  is  sung  of  the  beautiful  Gabrielle  d'Estre'es, 
the  lovely  Henriettede  Balzac  d'Entragues,  of  Jacqueline  de 
Beuil,  of  Charlotte  des  Essarts,  and  others  who  were  the 
roses  of  Henry's  thorny  life.  Among  them  all  he  loved 
none  as  he  once  loved  Florette.  Were  there  none  more  beau- 
tiful? Not  one — if  a  standard  of  loveliness  is  set  up,  and 
constancy  is  made  a  test. 

Florette's  heart  was  pierced  as  well  as  the  rose,  for  when 
Henry  gave  her  the  arrow,  his  dark,  beautiful  eyes,  full  of 
sweet  revenge,  shot  another  arrow  into  her  unprotected  heart. 

Then  unhappiness  came  to  both,  though  neither  knew  what 
had  happened.  All  day  long  Florette  dreamed  that  Henry 
stood  before  her  with  his  arrow,  nor  could  she  sleep  at  night. 
As  soon  as  Henry  could  leave  the  castle  he  ran  to  the  gar- 
den and  gazed  with  great  love  and  care  at  all  the  flowers,  as 
if  to  discover  whether  Florette  had  planted  and  watered 
them.  One  would  have  wagered  that  he  was  a  naturalist, 
seeing  him  bending  so  thoughtfully  with  folded  arms  over  the 
flower-beds  ;  and  when  he  wandered  slowly  along  the  broad 
paths  between  the  beds,  with  his  head  bent  down  as  if  lost 
in  thought,  one  would  have  been  sure  he  was  a  philosopher 
looking  for  the  stone.  He  was  searching  the  garden  walks 
for  the  tiny  footprints  of  the  sweet  maiden. 

He  looked  about  him  attentively  as,  coming  to  the  end  of 
the  great  castle  garden  and  near  the  spring,  by  the  rabbit 
warren,  he  noticed  footprints  which  he  felt  sure  must  be  hers. 
He  had  certainly  hardly  seen  Florette's  feet,  much  less  meas- 
ured them  ;  but  Henry  had  a  true  eye,  and  a  faculty  for  quick 
comprehension,  as  was  proved  in  later  years  on  many  a  bat- 
tlefield. Following  the  footprints,  he  went  through  the  copse 
and  across  the  bridge  which  spanned  the  peaceful  river  Baize. 
On  the  other  side  stood  a  neat  little  white  house.  He  would 
have  liked  very  much  to  have  asked  to  whom  the  little  house 
belonged,  and  who  lived  in  it.  There  was  no  one  at  home, 
but  in  one  of  the  windows  lay  the  rose  pierced  by  his  arrow. 
He  started  as  if  he  had  seen  a  ghost,  and,  turning  quickly, 
ran  back  to  the  garden  with  a  beating  heart,  although  no  one 
was  following  him. 

That  evening  when  it  was  almost  dark  he  again  went  into 
the  garden,  but  he  had  keen  eyes.  He  saw  in  the  distance, 
by  the  rabbit  warren,  a  maiden  who  was  neither  larger  ncr 
smaller  than  Florette.  She  raised  a  pail  of  water,  and  plac- 
ing it  on  her  head,  carried  it  through  the  copse  over  the 
bridge  to  the  little  house. 

All  that  evening  her  image  hovered  before  Henry's  eyes. 
There  was  a  small  dancing  party  at  the  castle.  The  prin- 
cesses, noblemen's  wives,  and  courtiers  all  were  dancing, 
but  none  moved  so  gracefully,  in  Henry's  opinion,  as  the 
gardener's  daughter  going  up  the  rocky  slope  through  the 
copse  toward  the  little  house.  And  when  he  danced  him- 
self he  scarcely  looked  at  his  partner,  but  constantly  and 
in  vain  glanced  toward  the  door  where  the  spectators  stood. 
*  *  *  *  *  *  *     ■       * 

The  next  morning  at  an  early  hour  Henry  was  in  the  castle 
garden.  He  sauntered  along  towards  the  spring  with  a 
spade  on  his  shoulder.  It  was  quite  wild  and  neglected 
about  the  beautiful  spot,  probably  because  no  one  came  there 
except  to  fetch  water.  The  spring  was  at  quite  a  distance 
from  the  castle,  and  the  little  house  was  the  only  dwelling 
near  it,  a  fact  which  probably  pleased  the  young  prince  all 
the  better. 

He  dug  a  broad  ring  in  the  green   turf  about  the  spring, 
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and  continued  digging  the  whole  morning.  The  perspira- 
tion streamed  from  his  forehead,  and  when  he  was  tired  and 
thirsty  he  went  to  the  spring,  which  welled  up  clear  as  crystal, 
and  drank.  When  the  cool  moisture  refreshed  his  lips,  he 
thought  he  had  never  tasted  anything  so  delicious.  No  doubt 
it  was  because  Florette  had  sometimes  drank  at  the  same 
spring.  After  his  work  he  returned  to  the  castle,  where  he 
sat  down  sadly  in  his  little  room,  with  its  narrow,  arched 
windows. 

Had  he  remained  ten  minutes  longer  at  the  spring  he 
would  have  had  a  spectator,  for  Florette  came.  When  she 
saw  the  broad  circle  cut  in  the  turf,  and  the  newly  dug 
flower-bed,  she  thought  :  "  My  father  must  have  been  here 
early  ;  or  has  he  ordered  a  man  to  do  this  ?  "  When  she  re- 
turned home  and  told  old  Lucas,  he  was  astonished,  and 
knew  nothing  about  it.  He  went  to  the  spring,  saw  the 
work,  and  exclaimed  :  "  That  man  of  mine  has  done  it 
without  orders."  He  called  the  undergardener  and  scolded 
him  ;  but  he  denied  having  done  it.  Lucas  thought  it  over  ; 
but  as  he  could  not  imagine  who  would  dare  to  meddle  with 
his  business,  he  resolved  to  keep  watch.  He  watched  care- 
fully the  whole  day  and  saw  nothing.  The  royal  family  had 
been  visiting  at  a  neighboring  castle,  and  did  not  return  till 
late  in  the  evening.  The  next  day  there  was  another  fete, 
and  the  young  prince  was  obliged  to  be  present ;  but  he  em- 
ployed the  first  hour  after  sunrise  in  continuing  his  garden- 
ing. He  spaded  and  raked  over  the  new  bed,  leveled  it  off, 
and  took  plants  which  stood  too  thickly  in  the  garden,  and 
planted  them  round  the  spring.  No  one  saw  him,  and,  what 
was  still  more  sad,  he  saw  no  one,  not  even  the  one  he  would 
like  so  much  to  have  seen.  He  therefore  took  the  shortest 
way  back  to  the  castle.  But  the  shortest  way  somehow  took 
him  a  long  way  around,  and  past  a  certain  pretty  little  house. 
He  glanced  toward  the  window,  and  then  his  heart  stood 
still,  for  at  the  window  was  a  maiden.  The  window  was 
open,  and  all  heaven  seemed  open  too. 

Florette  stood  at  the  window,  twisting  the  long  braids  of 
her  beautiful  black  hair  about  her  head.  Her  lovely  neck 
was  uncovered,  and  her  white  skin  shone  like  snow  under 
the  dark  locks  of  her  silky  hair.  Before  her  on  the  window- 
sill  lay  flowers,  which  she  was  probably  intending  to  place  in 
her  hair,  or  hat,  or  on  her  breast.  Henry  made  a  friendly 
bow,  and  Florette  returned  the  greeting.  Then  Henry 
climbed  on  a  small  bench,  which  made  him  about  as  tall  as 
Florette  as  she  stood  close  by  the  window.  A  deep  blush 
spread  over  the  innocent,  angel-like  face  and  alabaster  neck. 
He  said  ;  "  May  I  help  you  adorn  yourself  ? " 

She  replied  :  "  You  are  out  very  early,  sir." 

He  said  he  was  not  at  all  early.  And  she  said  she 
hardly  required  his  assistance.  He  thought  she  needed 
no  ornament  to  make  her  beautiful.  She  thought  him  a  flat- 
terer, which  was  not  nice  of  him.  He  asserted  that  he  had 
never  spoken  more  sincerely  in  his  life.  Since  the  mo- 
ment he  had  given  her*  the  rose  he  had  not  been  able  to 
forget  her.  She  declared  that  it  was  a  very  small  thing  to  be 
always  remembered  by.  He  repented  that  he  had  ever 
given  her  back  the  rose,  and  wished  that  he  had  kept  it  in 
remembrance  of  her.  She  repented  that  she  had  picked  the 
poor  flowers  which  lay  before  her  ;  she  would  gladly  give 
him  all  if  they  would  give  him  pleasure.  He  protested  that 
the  poorest  flower  became  worthy  from  the  giver.  And  she 
protested  that  she  herself  thought  the  flowers  were  really 
beautiful  now  that  he  had  decorated  himself  with  them. 

Thus  the  two  young  people  went  on  doubting  and  believ- 
ing, repenting  and  protesting,  until  old  Lucas,  who  was  in 
the  next  room,  called  Florette.  Then  the  maiden  smiled 
sweetly,  nodded,  and  vanished.  Henry  wended  his  way 
back  to  the  castle,  but  he  did  not  feel  the  ground  beneath 
his  feet.  When  he  rnade  his  appearance  there  the  people 
were  already  looking  for  him,  but  that  was  of  no  con- 
sequence to  him. 

****** 

When  old  Lucas  came  back  from  the  castle  garden  to  his 
dinner  at  noon,  he  said  :  "  Who  is  playing  this  trick?  This 
unknown  gardener  has  been  at  work  again  ;  has  laid  out 
beds,  leveled  them  off,  and  even  begun  to  plant  flowers  in 
one  of  them.  Early  as  it  was  when  I  got  up,  the  work  was 
finished,  and  the  gardener  had  vanished.  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  about  it  ;  he  probably  works  at  night,  by  star- 
light." In  the  evening,  when  Florette  came  to  the  spring 
■with  her  pail,  the  thought  first  occurred  to  her  that  the 
young  prince  might  possibly  be  the  gardener.  He  came 
from  the  direction  of  the  spring  when  he  appeared  at  the 
window  that  morning. 

When  the  court  returned,  about  sundown,  from  the  festi- 
val, Henry  had  nothing  more  particular  to  do  than  wander 
about  the  castle  garden.  He  went  to  the  spring,  and  found 
Florette's  hat  lying  on  the  ground.  Returning  to  the  castle, 
he  found  a  sky-blue  ribbon,  and,  weaving  a  wreath  of  flow- 
ers, placed  it  round  the  hat.  He  then  stole  to  the  gardener's 
house,  but  finding  the  window  shut  and  all  asleep,  hung  up 
the  hat  by  the  window. 

The  following  morning,  contrary  to  her  usual  custom,  Flo- 
rette was  up  before  the  sun.  She  had  determined  to  please 
her  father  by  discovering  and  betraying  the  nightly  gardener. 
She  was  also  a  little  curious  herself,  though  usually  young 
girls  were  not  encouraged  in  such  feelings.  Perhaps,  too, 
there  was  another  feeling,  which  she  told  to  no  one,  and 
none  knew. 

Having  dressed  herself  in  perfect  silence,  she  opened  the 
window,  and  saw  the  hat,  with  its  sky-blue  ribbon  and 
wreath  of  flowers,  which  she  remembered  having  left  the 
previous  evening  by  the  spring.  She  smiled  as  she  looked 
at  the  flowers  and  the  ribbon,  and  then  gave  a  knowing  little 
nod,  saying  :  "  Ah  !  he  is  up  earlier  than  I  am.  He  has  al- 
ready been  here." 

Who  she  meant  precisely  by  "  he,"  she.  did  not  explain. 
She  looked  at  the  flowers  again,  untied  them,  and  placed 
them  in  a  vessel  full  of  fresh  water,  folded  up  the  ribbon, 
and  put  it  with  her  other  simple  ornaments.  Then  she 
stepped  on  the  window-sill,  from  there  to  the  little  bench, 
and  so  to  the  ground.  The  house  certainly  had  the  usual 
number  of  doors,  but  they  were  still  locked,  and  could  not  be 
opened  without  noise. 

She  went  over  the  bridge,  and  then  paused  irresolutely. 
"  I  am  surely  too  late.  Father  said  he  must  work  by  star- 
light, but  the  stars  are  already  gone,  and  it  is  nearly  day- 
break.    Everything  is  glowing  in  the  morning  light.     I  am 


certainly  too  late."  Thus  she  thought,  and  resolved  to  turn 
back,  but  still  went  slowly  along  the  bank  of  the  Baize  to- 
ward the  garden. 

"If  he  should  be  there!  What  would  he  think  of  my 
coming  so  early  ?    Would  he  not  think  I  wanted  to  see  him  ? 

No,  he  cannot  think  that.     He  cannot .     No,  I  will  go 

home,  and  get  my- pail,  as  if  I  had  come  to  fetch  water." 
Thus  she  thought,  and  resolved  to  return,  but  still  went  on 
toward  the  rabbit  copse. 

She  already  heard  the  dripping  of  the  spring  ;  she  already 
saw  the  newly  rifled  garden-beds  through  the  bushes  ;  yes, 
with  tremulous  delight  she  saw  a  spade  sticking  in  one  of 
the  beds. 

"  Although  he  is  not  here  there  are  signs  of  his  work  ;  but 
he  must  have  gone  or  I  should  have  already  seen  him.  Per- 
haps he  has  gone  to  find  some  flowers  to  plant  here.  I  will 
hide  and  listen."  So  thought  Florette,  and  went  softly 
through  the  wet  grass  and  placed  herself  behind  a  tall  green 
elm,  through  whose  foliage  she  could  see,  unnoticed,  any 
one  who  approached  the  spring.  As  she  stood  there  her 
heart  beat  loudly,  and  as  the  light  morning  breeze  played 
through  the  leaves,  she  fancied  she  saw  some  one  coming, 
and  when  a  bird  fluttered  through  the  tall  elm,  she  thought 
again  it  was  some  one  approaching.  But  her  fright  was 
always  unnecessary,  for  she  saw  no  one,  no  matter  how 
piercingly  she  looked  about  her. 

Then  two  hands  were  laid  softly  over  her  eyes  and  pressed 
them  close.  They  were  strange  hands,  not  her  own.  The 
poor  child  was  sadly  frightened.  Then  a  voice  whispered 
in  her  ear  : 

"  Now  guess,  Florette,  who  is  it?  " 

She  had  already  guessed  when  the  strange  hands  coming 
from  behind  her  had  covered  her  eyes,  and  she  had  felt  the 
ring  the  lad  wore.  She,  however,  did  not  speak  her  thoughts, 
but  said,  smiling  : 

"  I  know  very  well  it  is  Jacqueline,  and  you  have  on  the 
ring  Lubin  gave  you." 

"  You  are  wrong,"  whispered  the  voice  behind  her,  "  and 
if  you  cannot  guess  I  shall  have  a  right  to  punish  you,"  and 
the  lips  which  whispered  pressed  a  kiss  on  Florette's  beauti- 
ful neck.  The  punishment  must  have  affected  her  very 
much,  for  she  suddenly  tried  to  free  herself,  but  she  was  so 
encompassed  she  could  not  move. 

"  Your  trouble  is  useless.  Let  me  go,  Minette,  you  bad 
girl  !  Now  I  know  you  !  You  want  to  repay  me  for  the  joke 
I  played  on  you,  when  three  weeks  ago  I  covered  up  your 
eyes  when  you  were  having  such  a  nice  talk  with  Colar." 

"Wrong  again,"  whispered  the  voice,  and  the  lips  this 
time  pressed  three  kisses  as  punishment  on  the  soft,  curved 
neck.  Florette  started  at  every  kiss  and  struggled  to  free 
herself,  but  without  success.  It  seemed,  however,  as  if  she 
could  not  have  desired  her  freedom  so  earnestly,  or  else  why 
did  she  not  say  who  it  was  when  she  knew?  It  was  per- 
haps waywardness,  for  pretty  girls  are  sometimes  very  way- 
ward. At  any  rate,  she  provoked  for  a  third  time  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  punishment  by  saying  :  "Then  it  can  be  none 
else  but  Rosina,  the  wickedest,  most  mischievous  creature 
in  the  whole  neighborhood,  at  whom  I  threw  almonds  from 
the  open  window  of  my  room,  while  I  was  sitting  there  think- 
ing of  heaven  knows  what.  You  were  frightened  at  the 
almonds  raining  down,  and  thought  the  heavens  were  falling, 
did  you  not  ? " 

"Far  from  the  mark,"  whispered  the  voice,  and  now  the 
kisses  that  fell  could  not  be  counted.  They  followed  one 
another  like  the  above-mentioned  almond  rain.  In  a  trice 
Florette  dropped  down,  and  slipped  her  little  head  out  of  the 
net.  She  turned  around  —  there  stood  Henry.  Florette 
raised  her  finger  threateningly,  and  smiling,  but  ashamed, 
said  :  "  How  could  one  have  supposed  you  were  so  badly 
behaved  ?     You  need  watching,  sir  ! " 

Then  he  begged  pardon  for  his  boldness.  Had  he  not 
done  this,  his  crime  would  have  already  been  forgiven.  Since 
he  begged  pardon,  one  could  not  but  help  immediately  think- 
ing he  deserved  none.  Then  one  should  have  heard  the 
moving  words  he  spoke  to  soften  her  heaVt,  and  seen  how 
humbly  the  youth  came  a  step  nearer  and  then  retreated  a  step; 
how  he  folded  his  hands  as  if  he  were  worshiping  her,  while 
she,  with  drooping  head,  plucked  leaves  from  the  copse  and 
tore  them  in  pieces.  At  last  the  tears  came  into  Florette's 
eyes,  she  felt  his  boldness  so  deeply,  and  her  voice  trembled 
sorrowfully  and  seemed  broken  by  her  troubles.  Notwith- 
standing this,  he  said  much  and  she  very  little,  as  if  she  did 
not  hear  him,  plucking  all  the  leaves  from  the  nearest  branch 
and  throwing  them  hastily  away.  When  he  saw  all  his 
attentions  were  in  vain,  he  said  :  "  I  will  go,  since  the  sight  of 
me  is  displeasing  to  you,  iovely  Florette.  I  will  go,  since 
you  are  so  unmerciful,  and  can  not  pardon  a  jest.  I  will  go, 
and  never  appear  in  your  presence  again.  Adieu  !  but  do 
not  let  me  go  without  the  consolation  of  knowing  you  are 
not  angry  with  me.  Only  say  those  words, '  I  am  not  angry,' " 
he  whispered,  falling  before  her  on  his  knees. 

She  looked  down,  smiling  kindly  through  her  tears,  on  his 
bright,  frank  face,  mute,  and  waiting  her  sentence.  There 
he  was  on  his  knees,  with  his  hands  folded  reverently  before 
him.  She  could  not  help  laughing  ;  and,  raising  her  two 
hands,  full  of  leaves,  scattered  them  on  his  head,  adorning 
him  generally,  and  then  sprang  laughing  away.  He  ran  after 
her,  and  soon  the  two  were  quite  happy. 

"  Now  I  know,"  said  Florette,  "  who  it  is  meddles  with 
my  father's  business,  and  is  making  a  new  garden  hei'e." 

Henry  confessed  readily.  "  When  Florette  comes  to  the 
rabbit  copse,"  said  he,  "  I  wish  her  to  think  of  me,  even  when 
she  does  not  wish  it.  I'  shall  surround  her  here  with  all  the 
most  beautiful  flowers  I  can  find  or  buy.  If  I  could  pur- 
chase from  heaven  every  happiness,  I  would  surround  her 
with  that." 

"  Thanks,"  answered  Florette,  "but  my  father  is  not  pleased 
with  what  you  have  done.  You  destroy  the  garden,  and  you 
transplant  flowers  at  the  wrong  time,  so  that  they  will  die. 
You  have  not  watered  them  once." 

"  If  I  only  had  a  watering  pot " 

"  I  have  one,  not  twenty  paces  off — there  where  the  door 
is,  in  the  rock.  There  is  a  grotto  where  you  can  rest  when 
you  are  tired." 

The  two  rushed  off,  found  the  watering  pot,  and  began  to 
water  the  beds  together,  and  to  consult  how  the  circle  round 
the  spring  could  be  made  most  beautiful. 

So  the  time  flew  by  till  Florette  ran  back  to  her  father's 
house. 


The  prince  now  worked  in  the  daytime  over  his  flowers, 
and  was  allowed  that  pleasure.  Lucas  helped  him,  and  Flo- 
rette did  not  fail  to  be  present,  going  backward  and  forward, 
giving  good  advice,  and  every  evening  watering  the  newly 
planted  flowers.  The  Queen  Johanna  also  came  and  saw 
her  son's  work.  The  French  king  had  little  taste  for  such 
amusements,  still  less  the  Duke  of  Guise  ;  so  much  the  bet- 
ter for  the  prince  himself. 

In  after  years  he  enjoyed  many  brilliant  and  luxurious 
pleasures,  but  none  sweeter  in  its  simplicity  and  quiet  than 
the  enchantment  thrown  by  first  love  over  his  gardener  life. 
Florette  and  Henry  regarded  each  other  with  the  ingenuous 
delight  of  innocence.  They  played  like  children  ;  were  con- 
fidential as  brother  and  sister.  They  enjoyed  the  present, 
without  thinking  of  the  future,  and  their  harmless  passion 
had  no  goal.  Florette  never  thought  that  she  had  won  the 
love  of  a  king's  son  ;  she  only  saw  the  hardy  youth,  who  was 
full  of  feeling,  and  was  her  equal.  The  simple  cut  of  his 
gray  jacket,  which  was  the  same  as  that  worn  by  others,  re- 
minded her  in  no  way  of  his  descent  or  his  destiny.  Henry 
troubled  himself  very  little  about  the  great  or  beautiful  of 
the  court.    None  were  beautiful  in  comparison  with  Florette. 

There  was  one  thing  in  which  they  were  both  mistaken, 
namely,  that  a  day  in  the  garden  was  shorter  than  a  day  out 
of  the  garden.  To  make  it  longer,  it  became  necessary  to 
call  evening  to  their  aid.  To  be  sure,  they  could  not  work 
by  moonlight  and  starlight,  but  they  could  rest,  and  while 
resting  sit  and  talk,  pleasantly  and  happily. 

"  I  will  come  to  the  spring  for  a  little  while  after  supper — 
about  nine  o'clock,"  said  Henry  softly  to  Florette,  while  he 
was  kneeling  beside  her  planting  a  flower.  "And  you,  Flo- 
rette ?  " 

She  smilingly  nodded  her  head  :  "  If  it  is  a  clear,  bright 
night." 

At  nine  o'clock  Henry  was  at  the  spring,  but  the  heavens 
hung  gloomily  above  him.  Florette  was  not  there.  "  If  it 
is  a  clear,  bright  night,  she  said,  but  she  will  not  come 
now,"  thought  he.  There  was  a  rustling  in  the  bushes.  Flo- 
rette came  toward  the  spring  with  her  pail  on  her  head. 
For  happy  love  the  skies  are  always  clear  and  bright.  Henry 
took  the  pail  from  her,  saying  a  thousand  tender  words. 
They  soon  forgot  that  the  heavens  were  not  clear,  it  was  so 
bright  in  both  their  hearts. 

Large,  solitary  drops  of  rain  fell  from  the  clouds  ;  they 
did  not  feel  them.  The  warm  May  rain  at  last  drenched 
them  thoroughly,  and  they  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the 
grotto  by  the  spring,  and  remained  there  for  half  an  hour. 
They  bore  their  little  misfortune  without  complaint.  When 
the  moon  burst  through  the  clouds,  they  stepped  forth  hand 
in  hand.  Henry  took  the  pail  of  water  on  his  head,  and  Flo- 
rette walked  beside  him  with  his  arm  around  her.  In  this 
position  they  returned  home,  where  old  Lucas  was  already 
asleep.  Henry  gave  the  pail  to  Florette,  who  thanked  him 
for  his  trouble. 

"  Good-night,  sweet  Florette,"  he  murmured. 

"  Good-night,  dear  Henry,"  she  murmured  in  reply. 


Evenings  at  the  spring  did  not  prove  wearisome,  and,  un- 
der light  or  dark  skies,  Henry  and  Florette  did  not  fail  to  be 
there  at  nine  o'clock. 

So  flew  by  four  weeks  of  the  lovely  spring,  and  every 
evening  the  prince  had  carried  the  maiden's  pail  home. 

Florette's  father  did  not  notice,  after  the  first  evening,  that 
his  daughter  preferred  to  go  later  than  usual  to  the  spring. 
The  wise  Lagaucherie,  on  the  contrary,  was  aware  that  his 
royal  pupil  disappeared  regularly  at  a  certain  hour  of  the 
approaching  darkness,  and  that  the  top  of  his  cap  was  al- 
ways wet,  whether  the  evening  was  rainy  or  not.  He  puz- 
zled long  over  this  riddle,  without  solving  it.  The  young 
prince  said  nothing  about  it,  and  Lagaucherie  refrained  from 
speaking  to  him.  But  the  occurrence  seemed  very  singular, 
and  the  prince's  wet  cap  aroused  his  curiosity. 

To  satisfy  it,  he  followed  the  night-wanderer,  and  keeping 
at  such  a  distance  as  not  to  be  easily  discovered,  saw  him  go 
to  the  rabbit  copse,  then  saw  a  woman's  form,  and  both  dis- 
appear. Now  the  tutor  had  solved  half  the  mystery,  but  it 
still  remained  obscure  why  the  prince's  cap  was  always  wet. 
Lagaucherie  had  already  watched  some  time,  and  now 
slipped  nearer  and  nearer,  till  he  heard  them  whispering. 
Then,  after  some  time  had  passed,  he  saw  the  Prince  of 
Berne,  with  the  pail  of  water  on  his  head  and  his  arm  round 
the  maiden,  take  his  way  toward  the  gardener's  house,  from 
whence  he  ran  at  full  speed  back  to  the  castle. 

The  old  tutor  shook  his  head  thoughtfully,  and  confided 
the  result  of  his  observations  to  the  queen.  Embarrassed 
and  angry,  she  wished  him  to  read  her  son  a  lecture. 

"No,  your  majesty,"  said  Lagaucherie,  "a  passion  was 
never  killed  by  preaching.  Punishment  and  persecution 
only  increase  the  attraction.  Barriers  swell  the  flood  greatly. 
The  temptation  is  best  conquered  by  flight  ;  passion  is  de- 
stroyed when  food  for  it  is  wanting,  or  when  prouder  motives 
are  aroused."  So  spake  Lagaucherie.  The  queen  agreed 
with  him,  and  assented  to  his  views. 

The  following  morning  Lagaucherie  went  to  the  prince, 
and  explained  to  him  that  the  world  in  future  demanded 
deeds  of  him  ;  that  he  must  cultivate  himself  for  a  ruler  ; 
that  in  struggles,  whether  with  an  adverse  destiny,  with 
one's  feelings,  or  with  the  enemy  on  the  battle-field,  there  was 
but  one  choice  to  be  made ;  the  watchword  of  all  religion 
and  all  peace  was,  "  conquer  or  die." 

After  this  introduction,  Lagaucherie  announced  in  a  some- 
what careless  manner  that  the  queen  was  proposing  to  go 
with  her  court  the  next  day  to  Pau,  that  Henry  would  remain 
but  a  short  time  in  his  birthplace,  and  then  go  to  Bayonne, 
where  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  between  the  French  king 
and  the  queen  of  Spain. 

Henry  listened  silently  to  his  tutor's  communications.  He 
displayed  great  embarrassment,  which  Lagaucherie  noted 
well  but  did  not  remark  upon,  acting  as  if  it  were  of  no  im- 
portance. He  turned  the  conversation  to  other  subjects, 
held  the  prince's  attention  with  all  kinds  of  advice  and  va- 
ried conversation,  so  that  he  hardly  had  time  to  think  of  what 
had  startled  him  so  much. 

The  queen,  on  her  part,  followed  the  example  of  Lagau- 
cherie. She  spoke  much  of  the  brilliant  meeting  at  Bay- 
onne, of  the  fetes  which  would  take  place,  and  of  the  re- 
nowned personages  whom  Henry  would  meet.  What  could 
he  reply?     It  was  useless  to  think  of  remaining  alone  in 
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Nerac.     How  could  he  dare  to  say  that  the  meetings  at  the 
spring  were  far  more  to  him  than  the  meeting  of  kings  at 
Bayonne ? 
******** 

Under  the  starlit  heavens  the  young  prince  stood  by  the 
spring  of  the  castle  garden,  and  Florette  came  flitting  to 
him.  When  he  told  her  of  their  coming  separation  she  was 
overcome  with  grief.  Who  can  paint  their  despair  ?  Who 
can  describe  Henry's  sufferings  ?  Weeping,  they  embraced, 
and  comforted  one  another. 

"  You  leave  me  now,  Henry,"  she  said,  sobbing,  "and  you 
will  forget  me.  I  am  alone  in  the  world.  When  you  go,  my 
life,  nothing  will  be  sweet  to  me  but  death." 

"  But,"  he  said,  "  we  shall  not  be  parted  forever  ;  I  shall 
return.  To  whom  do  I  belong  if  I  am  not  yours?  I  am  no 
longer  my  own,  since  I  am  now  and  forever  yours.  What 
can  remain  in  my  memory  if  I  can  forget  you  ?  You  are  the 
soul  of  my  inmost  thoughts  ;  when  I  forget  you  I  shall  for- 
get life  itself." 

"  Henry,  you  will  not  return  ;  or  returning,  will  never 
know  Florette  again.  I  shall  die  like  the  flowers  without 
the  dew  ;  you  are  my  sun,  how  can  I  live  when  you  are 
gone  ?  " 

"  No,  Florette,  you  are  happier  than  I.  You  will  stay 
here  in  this  home  of  our  bliss,  by  this  spring,  in  this  garden. 
I  shall  live  in  every  flower  for  you  ;  but  in  the  morning,  when 
I  have  lost  you,  I  shall  be  thrust  out  of  paradise.  I  shall  be 
in  a  desert  among  a  thousand  people  ;  so  my  longing  will  be 
harder  to  struggle  against.  But  one  single  flower  which  has 
bloomed  at  the  foot  of  this  tree  would  fill  me  with  joy,  even 
if  all  about  me  hated  or  feared  me.  Why  are  you  so  lovely  ? 
Who  could  help  loving  you  ?  Every  one  must  idolize  you, 
every  one  must  love  to  be  near  you,  to  worship  you." 

"  Ah,  you  will  find  others  more  loveable  still." 

For  a  long  time  they  talked  thus.  Tears,  vows,  caresses, 
new  doubts,  new  consolations,  followed  each  other,  till  the 
clock  of  the  castle  tower  recalled  the  prince,  and  reminded 
them  both  of  their  misery. 

Then  Florette  seized  Henry's  hand,  pressed  it  tightly  to  her 
heart,  and  said  :  "  Look  at  this  spring.  You  will  always 
find  me  there,  always  and  ever  as  to-day.  And,  Henry, 
see — as  the  water  of  the  spring  flows  forth  in  inexhaustible 
life,  so  is  my  inexhaustible  love.  I  can  cease  from 
living,  but  not  from  loving.  You  will  find  me,  as  to-day, 
always  here — always  here." 

She  fled.  The  young  prince  staggered  back  through  the 
castle  garden,  sobbing  and  miserable. 

******** 

The  diversion  of  the  journey  did  much  to  soothe  Henry's 
feelings.  He  overcame  his  sorrow.  The  first  fifteen  months 
which  followed  the  last  meeting  at  the  spring,  were  filled  with 
other  cares.  France  was  torn  asunder  by  party  strife,  and 
on  the  battle-field  Henry  developed  the  fullness  of  activity 
and  the  heroic  spirit  which  in  after  days  won  him  an  im- 
mortal name.  Already  the  young  hero  had  become  the 
wonder  of  all  people,  and  the  noble  ladies  of  Catherine  de 
Medicis'  court  comforted  him  more  than  was  necessary  for 
Florette's  loss. 

The  lovely  Florette  heard  of  her  lover's  fame  and  how  every 
one  praised  him.  He  was  no  longer  the  gardener  who  had 
planted  flowers  at  her  side,  but  the  warrior  who  had  earned 
laurels.  She  had  only  loved  Henry,  not  the  Prince  of  Berne. 
The  brilliant  transformation  excited  her  wonder  less  than 
her  sorrow.  Then  she  learned  how  he  was  surrounded  by 
the  court  beauties,  and  how  easily  he  changed,  now  giving 
his  allegiance  to  one  beauty,  now  to  another.  Florette  had 
known  and  loved  but  one  man  in  the  world — that  was 
Henry.  She  lost,  with  her  loss  of  faith  in  him,  belief  in  all 
mankind — and  her  heart  broke.  What  came  of  it,  and  what 
must  come  of  it,  her  reason  vainly  foresaw.  In  the  course 
of  Henry's  journeyings,  he  at  last  came  back  to  Nerac. 
Then  Florette  saw  the  Prince  of  Berne  sauntering  in  the 
garden  and  by  the  spring  with  the  beautiful  Mademoiselle 
d'Ayelles.  She  could  not  resist  the  desire  to  chance  across 
their  path. 

The  sight  of  Florette,  now  pale  and  sorrowful,  but 
more  beautiful  in  her  grief,  aroused  suddenly  in  the  young 
prince  the  remembrance  of  his  first  love.  The  lady,  on  her 
part,  and  the  presence  of  the  courtiers,  prevented  his  carry- 
ing out  his  wishes.  The  following  morning,  however,  when 
he  saw  old  Lucas  in  the  garden,  he  slipped  to  the  house  and 
found  Florette.  Her  father's  quick  return  prevented  his 
speaking  much  to  her.  He  begged  for  an  hour  by  the  spring. 
She  answered  without  raising  her  eyes  from  her  work  :  "At 
eight  o'clock  this  evening  I  will  be  there." 

He  hastened  away,  and  felt  again  as  in  times  past.  His 
whole  soul  burned  for  Florette  ;  he  could  hardly  await  the 
hour. 

It  was  dark  ;  eight  o'clock  struck.  He  went  through  the 
private  gate  of  the  castle,  that  he  might  not  meet  any  one, 
and  along  the  path  he  knew  so  well,  and  through  the  shrub- 
bery. He  came  to  the  spring.  His  heart  beat  hard,  for 
Florette  was  not  yet  there.  He  waited  a  moment.  Th 
sighing  of  the  night-wind  through  the  trees  terrified  him 
more  than  it  gladdened  him.  He  opened  his  arms  to  fly  to 
meet  her,  to  press  her  to  his  heart.  But  she  was  not  there. 
He  was  beginning  to  pace  impatiently  up  and  down,  when 
he  noticed,  not  far  from  the  spring,  in  the  obscurity,  some- 
thing white,  like  the  portion  of  a  robe.  He  hastened  toward 
it ;  it  was  a  sheet  of  paper,  with  an  arrow  and  the  pierced 
rose.  The  paper  was  written  upon,  but  the  darkness  pre- 
vented his  reading  it. 

Terrified  and  anxious,  he  flew  back  to  the  castle,  saying 
to  himself:  "What!  She  is  not  coming.  She  sends  me 
back  the  arrow  as  if  she  loved  me  no  longer  ! " 

He  read  the  writing — the  words  alone  :  "  I  promised  you 
that  you  should  find  me  at  the  spring.  Perhaps  you  passed 
by  without  seeing  me.  Search  better  ;  you  will  certainly 
find  me.  You  love  me  no  longer,  therefore  I  can  live  no 
longer."  Henry  divined  the  sense  of  the  words.  The  quiet 
palace  echoed  with  the  cry  of  the  young  prince.  All  ran 
to  him,  following  him  with  flaming  torches  to  the  copse. 

Why  prolong  the  sad  tale  ?  The  body  of  the  lovely  maiden 
was  found  in  the  lake  which  was  fed  by  the  spring.  They 
buried  he    Detween  two  young  trees. 

Such  was  the  first  and  only  love  of  Henry  IV.,  and  he 
never  loved  again.  F. 

San  Francisco,  July,  iSSr. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


To  Lucasta. 
Tell  me  not,  sweet,  I  am  unkind. 

That  from  the  nunnery 
Of  thy  chaste  breast  and  quiet  rnind, 

To  war  and  arms  I  fly. 

True,  a  new  mistress  now  I  chase, 

The  first  foe  in  the  field  ; 
And  with  a  stronger  faith  embrace 

A  sword,  a  horse,  a  shield. 

Yet  this  inconstancy  is  such 

As  you  too  shall  adore  ; 
I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 

Loved  I  not  honor  more.—  Richard  Lovelace. 


MRS.    SPOOPENDYKE. 


She  Explains  to  Mr.  S.  a  New  Invention. 


Venus  of  the  Needle. 

0  Maryanne,  you  pretty  girl. 
Intent  on  silky  labor, 

Of  sempstresses  the  pink  and  pearl, 
Excuse  a  peeping  neighbor  ! 

Those  eyes,  forever  drooping,  give 

The  long  brown  lashes  rarely ; 
But  violets  in  the  shadows  live — 

For  once  unveil  them  fairly. 

Hast  thou  not  lent  that  flounce  enough 

Of  looks  so  long  and  earnest? 
Lo,  here's  more  "penetrable  stuff," 

To  which  thou  never  turnest. 

Ye  graceful  fingers,  deftly  sped — 

How  slender,  and  how  nimble  ! 
Oh,  might  I  wind  their  skeins  of  thread, 

Or  but  pick  up  their  thimble  ! 

How  blest  the  youth  whom  love  shall  bring, 

And  happy  stars  embolden. 
To  change  the  dome  into  a  ring, 

The  silver  into  golden ! 

Who'll  steal  some  morning  to  her  side, 

To  take  her  finger's  measure, 
While  Maryanne  pretends  to  chide, 

And  blushes  deep  with  pleasure. 

Who'll  watch  her  sew  her  wedding-gown, 

Well  conscious  that  it  is  hers ; 
Who'll  glean  a  tress  without  a  frown, 

With  those  so  ready  scissors. 

Who'll  taste  those  ripenings  of  the  south, 

The  fragrant  and  delicious — 
Don't  put  the  pins  into  your  mouth, 

O  Maryanne,  my  precious. 

1  almost  wish  it  were  my  trust 

To  teach  how  shocking  that  is  ; 
I  wish  I  had  not,  as  I  must, 
To  quit  this  tempting  lattice. 

Sure  aim  takes  Cupid,  fluttering  foe, 

Across  a  street  so  narrow  ; 
A  thread  of  silk  to  string  his  bow, 

A  needle  for  his  arrow  !     —  William  Allingham. 


My    Lady. 
Oh,  heavens  !   I  see  thee  again,  my  lady  ! 
Of  all  my  soul  has  loved  already 

The  first  and  far  the  tenderest  yet. 
Say,  does  your  heart  recall  our  story? 
For  me  I  keep  it  in  its  glory  : 

Last  summer — if  I  don't  forget  ! 

Ah,  madam,  when  we  think  upon  it, 
That  foolish  time  of  ours  that's  gone,  it 

Escapes  as  if  it  had  not  been. 
Old  mistress  mine,  do  you  remember — 
It  seems  a  jest ! — come  next  December, 

I  shall  be  twenty,  and  you  eighteen? 

Well !   well  !   my  love,  I  do  not  flatter  ; 
And  if  my  rose  be  pale,  what  matter. 

So  she  retain  her  beauty's  pride? 
Child !   never  yet  in  Spanish  city 
Was  head  so  empty,  nor  so  pretty — 

Do  you  recall  that  summer-tide? 

Our  evenings,  and  our  famous  quarrel? 
You  gave  me  then,   to  point  the  moral, 

Your  golden  necklace  for  my  bliss, 
And  three  long  nights  of  my  existence, 
I  woke  at  each  ten  minutes'  distance 

Only  to  see  it  and  to  kiss  ! 

And  your  confounded  old  duenna  ! 
That  daylong  frolic  of  Gehenna — 

My  pearl  of  Andalusia, 
While  your  young  lover  died  of  pleasure, 
The  marquis,  jealous  of  his  treasure, 

Of  envy  nearly  died  that  day  ! 

Ah  lad)'  !    but  beware,   1  pray  you, 
This  love  of  ours,  for  all  you  say,  you 

Shall  find  again  in  other  days. 
The  heart  that  once  your  spell  enchaineth, 
luana,  no  other  love  profaneth  ; 

None  vast  enough  to  fill  your  place. 

What  do  1  say  ?    The  world's  in  motion. 
How  should  I  wrestle  with  the  ocean, 

Whose  waters  have  no  backward  flow? 
Close  eyes  and  arms  and  heart  already  ; 
Farewell,  my  life !    Farewell,  my  lady ! 

This  the  world's  motion  here  below. 

Time  flies  ;  and  on  his  track  there  follow 

The  flying  feet  of  spring  and  swallow, 

And  life  and  days  we  both  let  go  ; 
All  fast  upborne  as  smoke  that  flieth, 
Hope  and  the  fame  for  which  it  sigheth, 
You,  whose  sweet  heart  no  memory  trieth, 

And  I,  my  love,  that  loved  you  so  ! 

— Alfred  de  Mussel. 

Love  at  First  Sight. 

Sitting  in  my  window, 
Pointing  my  thoughts  in  lawn,  I  saw  a  god, 
(I  thought,  but  it  was  you,)  enter  our  gates. 
My  blood  flew  out  and  back  again,  as  fast 
As  I  had  pressed  it  forth,  and  sucked  it  in, 
Like  breath  ;    then  was  I  called  away  in  haste 
To  entertain  you.     Never  was  a  man 
Heaved  from  a  sheepcot  to  a  sceptre,  raised 
So  high  in  thoughts  as  I.     You  left  a  kiss 
Upon  these  lips,  then,  which  I  mean  to  keep 
From  you  forever.     I  did  hear  you  talk 
Far  above  singing ;   after  you  were  gone, 
I  grew  acquainted  with  my  heart,  and  searched 
What  stirred  it  so.     Alas  !    I  found  it  love. 

— Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 


"  I  see  that  a  Frenchman  has  got  a  patent  for  canned  en- 
ergy," observed  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  as  she  picked  up  a  lot  of 
cut  steel  beads  on  a  needle  and  began  sewing  them  on  me- 
dallions for  dress  trimming. 

"Got  a  what?"  interrogated  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  who  was 
blacking  his  boots. 

"  Yes  ;  he  says  he  can  put  strength  up  in  bundles  and  send 
it  anywhere,  so  they  can  run  ships  and  things  without  steam. 
He  sent  ever  so  much  over  to  Scotland." 

"What  circus  bill  have  you  been  reading  now?"  queried 
Mr.  Spoopendyke,  glaring  at  his  wife. 

"  It's  so,"  she  replied  ;  "  I  saw  it  in  the  paper.  He  does  it 
up  like  preserves,  and  it  lasts  ever  so  long  ;  and  it's  just  as 
fresh  and  strong  when  they  open  it  as  it  was  at  first" 

"  Who  puts  it  up  ?     Who're  you  talking  about  ?" 

"A  Frenchman.  He  gets  a  lot  of  strength  and  fixes  it 
with  electricity,  and  you  can  buy  it  anywhere.  I'm  going  to 
get  some  and  take  it.  It'll  be  just  as  good  as  going  in  the 
country,  and  may  be  it'll  help  my  headaches.  I  suppose  the 
Government  will  buy  a  lot  of  it  for  tramps." 

"  You  gone  crazy  again  ?  "  demanded  Mr.  Spoopendyke. 
"  What  d'ye  mean  by  putting  strength  in  boxes  ?  Think 
energy  is  some  kind  of  a  dod-gasted  fish  ?  S'pose  you  can 
put  main  strength  up  in  bottles  like  a  m^sly  shrimp?  If 
you  are  going  to  read  why  can't  you  reacraraight?" 

"Why,  I  did.  He  has  some  kind  of  a  machine,  and  he 
makes  energy  so  it  will  last,  and  then  he  solders  it  up  in  tins, 
or  something,  so  you  can  keep  it  in  the  house.  I'm  going  to 
have  some  to  do  the  washing." 

"  Does  it  strengthen  up  the  mind  of  a  dod-gasted  idiot  ?" 
blurted  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "  Can  it  make  a  measly  Spoop- 
endyke woman  talk  sense  ? " 

"The  paper  didn't  say  ;  but  if  it  is  all  they  claim  for  it,  it 
will  be  a  great  help  in  house-cleaning  and  moving  the  step- 
ladder  around  when  you  want  to  hang  pictures.  And  then 
it  saves  boiling  beef  tea.  Oh,  you  ought  to  read  about  it. 
They  say  it's  the  greatest  invention  of  the  age." 

"  D'ye  mean  to  tell  me  that  they're  selling  muscle  by  the 
keg?  Want  me  to  understand  that  some  frog-eater  is  keep- 
ing industry  on  draught?     Think  I'm  an  ass?" 

"  That's  what  the  paper  says,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Spoopendyke, 
with  a  woman's  implicit  reliance  on  anything  in  print.  "And 
they  can  make  it  in  any  quantity,  cheap;  so  we  can  have  all 
we  want.  I  wish  you'd  get  some  right  off,  and  we'll  try  it 
on  the  Friday's  sweeping." 

"  Quit !  "  howled  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "  Stop  making  an 
idiot  asylum  of  yourself  !  S'pose  you  can  make  me  b'lieve 
that  house-cleaning  comes  in  jugs  ?  Think  I'm  going  to 
b'lieve  that  a  week's  wash  comes  in  a  box,  like  measly  pills  ? 
P'raps  you  want  me  to  think  that  your  dod-gasted  stuff  will 
pay  the  rent  and  run  my  business  !  Next  time  you  strike  a 
corn-salve,  you  read  it  understanding^',  ye  hear?  Energy 
by  the  pint !  Strength  by  the  yard  !  Got  that  rip  sewed 
up  in  my  pants?" 

"Yes,  dear,"  murmured  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  meekly;  and 
Mr.  Spoopendyke,  having  arrayed  himself,  plunged  out -of 
the  house,  and  made  for  the  ferry-boat. 

"  Hello,  Spoopendyke  !"  saluted  his  friend  Specklewottle, 
"see  this  thing  in  the  paper  about  the  Frenchman  who  is 
boxing  up  energy?" 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  "  and  I've 
been  all  the  morning  trying  to  explain  it  to  my  wife  ;  but 
these  women  can't  understand  such  things.  How's  stocks?" 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  following  paragraph  from  Poole's  "Index  to  Periodi- 
cal Literature,"  containing  the  titles  beginning  "  How  I,"  is 
a  curious  illustration  of  the  ingenuity  displayed  by  writers  of 
magazine  stories  in  the  selection  of  titles  :  How  I  became 
an  Egyptian — became  a  pagan — became  a  yeoman — came 
to  be  married — came  to  be  a  manager — came  to  be  a  sloven 
— came  to  like  diamonds — caught  my  first  salmon— caught 
my  first  trout — courted  Lulu— discounted  my  bill — fought 
my  first  duel — gained  a  wife  and  fell  into  a  fortune — got  cured 
of  consumption — got  my  cork  legs — got  the  pirate's  treasure 
— got  rich  against  my  will — heard  my  own  will  read — killed 
a  cariboo — lost  the  county — lost  my  uncle's  property — mar- 
ried to  escape  being  hanged — met  my  fate — quitted  Naples 
— sailed  the  Flying  Scud — set  about  paying  my  debts — shot 
my  first  snipe — spent  my  holiday  in  town — stood  for  the 
Hallamshire  borough — was  rusticated  from  Cambridge — 
was  tracked  by  trappers — went  to  the  bar — went  to  court — 
went  to  the  levee — went  to  sea — won  Polly  and  a  postmas- 
tership — won  a  wife — wrote  a  novel,  and,  How  I  live  now 
and  with  whom. 

A  land-lubber  was  expatiating  to  a  New  York  reporter  the 
other  day  on  the  merits  of  a  new  vessel.  "What  about  that 
water  getting  in  ?  "  asked  the  reporter.  "  Oh,  well,  that  was 
on  Sunday,  and  the  man  left  the  window  open  down  stairs, 
and  by  and  by  the  water  came  down  in  the — ah — in  the  ah 
— well,  down  in  the  cellar  of  the  boat."  "  I  suppose  there 
was  a  drain  down  there  to  let  it  out  again,"  remarked  the  re- 
porter. "  Oh,  yes  ;  it  ran  out  again.  I  want  the  press  to 
take  a  note  of  that.     She  is  the  best  boat  on  our  waters,  sir." 


T  recollect,  says  Goldwin  Smith,  sitting  at  table  in  Lon- 
don beside  the  editor  of  a  leading  journal.  He  said  :  "  I 
am  in  distress  ;  I  have  lost  one  of  my  regular  writers."  I 
did  not  know  about  journalism  at  the  time,  so  I  remarked  : 
"  I  suppose  you  will  have  to  get  another."  He  replied  :  "  Get 
another  !  I  will  have  to  get  three  ;  and  I  will  be  surprised 
if  at  the  end  of  a  year  one  of  these  three  writers  does  as 
well  as  the  writer  I  have  lost." 


The  Philadelphia  Times  has  begun  a  crusade  against  ci- 
garette smoking,  and  says  that  the  practice  is  killing  thou- 
sands of  young  men  every  year.  There  is  no  occasion  for 
worry  about  this  matter,  says  the  Chicago  Tribune^  because 
the  class  of  young  men  who  smoke  cigarettes  can  be  spared. 


Why  did   Kate  Chase  Sprague  ?   and  why  did  Sprague 
chase  Conkling?  and  why  were  not  all  of  them  chaste  ? 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


BELLA'S   LETTER. 

The  Ball  given  to  "F"  and  "  G "  Companies  at  the 
Del  Monte  on  the  Fourth —  Who  -were  There,  and 
Wkat  the  Ladies  Wore — A  Brilliant  Scene — A 
Full  List  of  the  Guests. 


Monterey,  Tuesday,  July  5. — The  ball  given  to 
Companies  "  F"  and  "  G  "  by  the  guests  at  the  Hotel 
del  Monte  last  evening,  was  an  event  that  will  long 
be  remembered  by  the  participants  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  delightful  social  affairs  of  the  season. 
It  was  apparent,  early  in  the  evening,  that  the  ladies 
had  determined  to  make  the  reception  memorable  by 
a  display  of  elegant  costumes,  which,  after  all,  next 
to  the  fair  wearers  themselves,  constitutes  the  chief 
element  of  attraction  upon  such  an  occasion.  I 
thought  the  superbest  costume  in  the  room  was  that 
worn  by  Mrs.  Charles  McLaughlin,  a  white  silk, 
trimmed  with  cardinal  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold, 
and  also  trimmed  with  point  applique  lace,  en  train, 
and  made  by  Worth.  Many  thought  the  costume 
worn  by  Mrs.  General  Houghton,  of  Oakland,  the 
neplus  ultra  ;  ^.gendarme  blue  satin,  trimmed  with 
gold  lace,  en  train,  also  made  in  Paris.  The  pretty 
figure  of  Miss  Crane,  of  Oakland,  showed  to  advan- 
tage in  a  superb  brocaded  silk,  princess  train,  made 
in  Paris.  Miss  Mamie  Williams,  also  of  Oakland, 
wore  a  beautiful  dress  of  white  brocaded  silk,  trimmed 
with  white  satin  and  pearls,  en  train,  and  made  by 
Worth.  Quite  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  agreed  that  tte  costume  worn  by  Miss  Callie 
Crooks  was  the  roost  elegant — a  white  satin,  em- 
broidered with  poppies  and  trimmed  with  cardinal 
satin,  court  train.  Miss  Wade,  a  very  beautiful  bru- 
nette, of  Oakland,  looked  bewitching  in  a  satin  bro- 
cade, en  train.  A  superb  costume  was  that  worn  by 
Mrs.  Xewton,  a  brocaded  satin,  trimmed  with  light 
blue  silk,  en  train.  The  costume  worn  by  Mrs.  Sev- 
erance was  much  admired,  a  cardinal-shaded  surah 
silk,  with  sprays  of  water  lilies,  en  train.  Mrs.  Cook, 
a  pretty  blonde,  wore  an  elegant  dress,  an  embroidered 
creffe,  trimmed  with  point  lace  and  real  pearl  em- 
broidery, en  tram.  Miss  Wandesforde,  one  of  the 
sunniest  girls  I  have  ever  met,  w  ore  a  brocaded  satin, 
trimmed  with  lace,  princess  train.  Mrs.  Spaulding 
wore  an  elaborate  costume  of  cardinal  red  and  ecru, 
court  train.  The  fascinating  Mrs.  Rutherford  was 
handsomely  attired  in  a  lavender  silk,  trimmed 
with  violet,  corsage  bouquet  Mrs.  Captain 
Hooker  had  on  a  white  cashmere,  elaborately 
trimmed  with  pearl  beads,  and  introduced  the 
new  Medicis  collar.  Mrs.  Judge  Sanderson  was 
in  blue  silk,  trimmed  with  lace,  corsage  bouquet 
of  roses  ;  Mrs.  May,  in  blue  silk,  trimmed  with  lace, 
belt  line  bouquet  of  poppies  ;  Miss  Emma  Cole,  in 
pink  silk  and  white  tulle  overdress;  Miss  Sinton,  in 
cream-colored  brocaded  silk  skirt  and  polonnaise  of 
cream-colored  nun's  veiling ;  Miss  Sanderson,  in  a 
short  costume  of  white  bunting ;  Miss  Ruth  Holla- 
day,  in  a  short  costume  of  nuns  veiling  ;  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace, in  pink  silk,  trimmed  with  lace,  en  train;  Mrs. 
Hearst,  in  cream-colored  surah  silk  ;  Mrs.  Holladay, 
in  black  silk,  trimmed  with  velvet  and  Chantilly  lace ; 
Mrs.  Phelan,  in  black  satin,  trimmed  with  fringe,  en 
train  ;  Miss  Hayes,  in  pink  silk,  trimmed  with  Span- 
ish lace  ;*Mrs.  S.  ].  Miller,  in  a  white  satin,  en  train ; 
Miss  Rebecca  McMullin,  in  a  colored  brocaded  silk, 
with  front  of  white  satin,  princess  train  ;  Mrs.  Dodge. 
in  lavender  silk  and  brocaded  satin  polonnaise ;  Airs. 
Doctor  Whitney,  in  black  and  white  striped  silk  and 
cream-colored  crepe  overdress,  entrain;  Mrs.  Rob- 
inson, in  a  short  costume  of  cream-colored  brocaded 
satin,  trimmed  with  fringe ;  Miss  Friedlander,  in 
white  crepe,  en  train;  Mrs.  Rosenstock,  in  black 
satin,  trimmed  with  Chandlly  lace,  en  train ;  Mrs. 
Horace  Hawes  Jr.,  in  white  silk,  trimmed  with  lace, 
princess  train  ;  Miss  Fannie  Houghton,  in  a  short 
costume  of  white  satin  ;  Miss  Rosenstock,  in  white 
crepe ;  Miss  Emily  Hanlan,  with  a  complexion  that 
would  put  a  rose  to  blush,  in  a  garnet  velvet,  en  train  ; 
Miss  Mollie  Hanlan,  in  a  blue  silk,  handsomely  em- 
broidered, en  t?~ain  ;"&iiss  Caldwell,  in  ecru  and  white 
grenadine  ;  Miss  Mary  Miller,  in  white  silk  and  nun's 
cloth  ;  Miss  Hattie  Crocker,  in  white  nun's  cloth, 
trimmed  with  oriental  striped  surah ;  Miss  Maud 
Miller,  in  cardinal  silk  and  overdress  of  nun's  veil- 
ing; Mrs.  Low,  in  lavender  surah  and  purple  satin, 
trimmed  with  point  lace — a  superb  costume  ;  Mrs. 
Charles  Crocker,  in  a  white  corded  silk,  trimmed  with 
maroon  velvet ;  Mrs.  Tafft,  in  black  and  white  striped 
silk  ;  Miss  Blanche  Miiler,  in  pink  silk  ;  Mrs.  Tallant, 
in  black  brocaded  silk,  trimmed  with  Chantilly  lace  ; 
Mrs.  Captain  Taylor,  in  mauve  satin  and  nun's 
cloth  ;  Mrs.  Captain  Moor,  in  black  brocaded  satin, 
en  train  ;  Mrs.  Crane,  of  Oakland,  in  black  silk  ; 
Miss  Martel,  in  light  blue  crepe  and  satin;  Mrs. 
David  Brown,  in  pink. satin  and  colored  brocaded 
overdress,  trimmed  with  point  applique ;  Mrs.  Com- 
modore Phelps,  in  black  grenadine  ;  Mrs.  Tallant, 
in  white  nun's  cloth,  trimmed  with  white  satin  ; 
Miss  Brooks,  in  white  cashmere  and  Grecian  pattern 
of  gold  braid  ;  Miss  Pierce,  in  white  nun's  cloth  and 


C.  Cushing,  Mrs.  Crooks,  Mrs.  William  B.  Collier, 
nurse  and  child,  J.  S.  Cone,  Mrs.  Cornwall,  James 
Cronin.  * 

S.  Dinkelspiel,  wife  and  family,  S.  P.  Dewey,  wife 
and  maid  servant,  H.  S.  Dodge  and  wife.  Miss 
Dodge,  Tohn  Dolbeer,  G.  S.  Dural.  E.  J.  Duncomb, 
A.  D.  Dugan  and  wife,  E.  S.  Dana.  A.  J.  Donnelly, 
William  P.  Dewey. 

Richard  Elliott 

Miss  Jennie  Forbes,  Miss  Fallon,  Miss  Ella  Fenner, 
C.  Froelich,  R.  Fenckhausen,  C.  Fenkhausen,  J. 
Friedman,  Mrs.  Friedlander  and  family. 

A.  Godeffrov.  J.  Garrard,  J.  D.  Grant,  George  C. 
Gaskill,  J.  W.  A.  Gilmore,    Miss  B.  Goldstein. 

Mrs.  George  Hearst,  W.  R.  Hurst,  C.  H.  Hop- 
kins. Miss  Jennie  Hanchette,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Head,  Miss 
Head,  Mrs.  D.  Hanlon,  Miss  M.  Hanlon,  Miss  E. 
Hanlon,  Mrs.  George  Hageman,  Miss  Hageman, 
Ogden  Hoffman,  J.  F.  Houghton  and  wife,  Miss 
Houghton,  Mrs.  Perine,  H.  P.  Hussey,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Home,  Miss  Hattie  Hayes,  Charles  H.  Holton, 
Thomas  K.  Haves  and  wife,  Horace  Hawes  and  wife, 
Mrs.  C.  Hawes,  George  C.  Hayton,  S.  W.  Holla- 
day  and  wife,  Miss  Holladay,  Mrs.  R.  Holladay. 

W.  Ireland,  wife  and  son. 

Miss  Nellie  Jolliffe,  J.  H.  Jewett  and  wife,  Mrs. 
Xellie  Jacobs. 

M.  Theo.  Kearnev,  Miss  Kilbourne,  Mrs.  General 
Kautz,  W.  J.  Kelly,  W.  H.  Kruse,  Phillip  W. 
Keyser,  Miss  Kyle. 

J.  Levy  and  wife,  John  Lee  and  wife,  Miss  Lee, 
Miss  V.  Lord,  Al.  Liebenthal,  Miss  L.  M.  Idling, 
Chas.  D.  Laing,  Major  Obadiah  Livermore,  E.  H. 
Landon,  E.  O.  Leech,  D.  W..  P.  Lamar,  Jeff.  S. 
Leerburger. 

Mrs.  General  McDowell,  Mrs.  M.  Matthews  and 
family,  Charles  Miller,  wife  and  family.  Mrs.  S.  J. 
Miller,  William  H.  J.  Matthews,  Captain  W.  H. 
Moor  and  wife,  E.  N.  Moor.  Mrs.  Macdonough  and 
maid,  Henry  May  and  wife,  Doctor  J.  McXulty  and 
wife,  Mrs.  L.  Mills  and  daughter,  J.  M.  Moorhead, 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Martel,  Miss  A.  Martel,  Charles  Mc- 
Loughten  and  wife.  Miss  McMullen,  Mrs.  G.  Mabie, 
Miss  X.  Mabie,  H.  Matthews.  W.  Mallard,  Miss  A. 
Morrison.  J.  H.  Maddox,  E.  E.  W.  Miller.  Robert 
J.  Morrison.  H.  L.  M.  Marsten,  P.  McCarty. 

H.  L.  Xewton,  wife  and  family,  J.  L.  Nickel,  S. 
M.  Nicholson,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Neal,  Master  NeaL  Mau- 
rice Newton. 

Mrs.  Overholser,  Miss  K.  O'Donoghue. 

James  P.  Pierce  and  wife,  Miss  Pierce,  J.  H. 
Pierce,  R.  T.  Pierce,  R.  H.  Pease  Jr. ,  Mrs.  Perine, 
T.  G.  Phelps  and  wife,  Ed.  Parker,  S.  D.  Prather, 
Mrs.  J.  X.  Pike,  Percy  Parker,  John  Partridge.  Mrs. 
Commodore  Phelps. 

J.  A.  Robinson  and  wife,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford 
and  family,  S.  W.  Rosenstock  and  wife,  Miss  Rosen- 
stock, Stephen  Reberts,  J.  E.  Ruggles  and  wife,  Mrs. 
Captain  Roots  and  child. 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Stewart,  Miss  Stewart  and  maid,  Miss 
Lizzie  Sinton,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Sanderson  and  family,  T. 
C.  Sullivan,  Miss  Sullivan,  J.  M.  Spafford  and  wife, 
F.  J.  Sullivan,  H.  T.  Scott  and  wife,  Mrs.  Julia  Scott, 
W.  J.  Show,  Mrs.  V.  Spaulding,  son  and  daughter, 
M.  T.  Severance  and  wife,  J.  de  Barth  Shorb  and 
wife,  E.  L.  G.  Steele,  A.  Sutro,  Miss  Sutro,  Miss 
Rose  Sutro,  Mrs.  Sutro,  J.  H.  Simpson,  J.  S.  Sever- 
ance, J.  R.  Spofford,  Charles  J.  Swift 

B.  C.  Truman  and  wife,  Miss  Truman.  Mrs.  Tafft, 
Mrs.  D.  J.  Tallant,  Miss  Tallant,  Master  G.  Tallant, 
R.  Tallant.  H.  L.  Tevis,  A.  S.  Tubbs,  G.  A.  Tilford. 

W.  A.  Underhill. 

Harold  Wheeler.  W.  H.  Wallace  and  wife.  Henry 
Wallace,  J.  M.  Wainwright,  Doctor  J.  D.  Whitney 
and  wife.  F.  A.  Wheeler,  Miss  Mary  B.  Williams, 
Miss  Wandesford.  Miss  E.  Wade,  H.  W.  Woodward, 
F.  R.  Webster,  George  S.  Wright.  John  S.  Wright 
and  wife,  E.  C.  Wright,  N.  J.  Wilson. 


Friday,  July  8. — Clever  little  Jennie  Hanchett,  in 
company  with  Carrie  Pierce,  was  looking  out  of  a  win- 
dow at  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  a  few  nights  ago,  noting 
the  movements  of  the  celestial  stranger  near  Capella, 
and  said:  "Carrie,  did  you  notice  that  there  were 
nine  or  ten  graduates  of  Mills'  Seminary  here? 
There's  yourself,  Alice  Lee,  Emily  Bell,  Alice  Poor, 
Carrie  Flint,  Rose  Sutro,  Ada  Cushing,  Kittie  Staples, 
and — and — "  "  Jennie  Hanchett,"  added  pretty- 
Miss  Pierce,  of  San  Jose,  with  vivacity.  "Yes,  "said 
Jennie,  "  and  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do  ;  we'll  tele- 
graph Mrs.  Mills  to  come  down  here  and  be  our 
guest  for  a  few  days."  Mrs.  D.  J.  Staples  overheard 
the  conspiracy  of  the  rosebuds,  andadded,  "Andl'll 
chaperone  you.  girls. "  So  they  were  about  to  prepareja 
telegram  inviting  Mrs.  Mills  to  comedown  to  Monte- 
rey, when,  lo  !  and  behold  ye  !  the  daisy  train  arrives, 
and  among  its  passengers  is  Mrs.  C.  T.  Mills. 
"Well,  I  declare,"  said  Miss  Staples,  "she  always 
was  making  her  appearance  when  least  expected. "  The 
result  was  that,  in  addition  to  a  reunion  of  the  girls 
above  named,  Schbnevvald  was  tampered  with,  and  a 
spread  that  would  have  made  Epicurus  smile  was 
provided,  and  the  whole  thing  was  rounded  off  in  a 
. hop.     I  can  not  resist  telling  you,  right  here,  how 

satin  trimmings ;  Mrs.  Senator  Stewart,  in  black  silk    much  Miss   Rebecca   Holladay,    Miss  Wandesford, 

and   grenadine ;  Miss  Alice    Phelan,  in  pink  crepe, 


trimmed  with  satin  ;  Miss  Mary  Phelan,  in  white  nun's 
cloth,  embroidered  in  colors;  Miss  Morrison,  in  nun's 
cloth,  embroidered  with  field  flowers  ;  Miss  Dodge, 
in  white  nun's  cloth  and  surah  silk  ;  Mrs.  Scott,  in 
white  brocaded  silk,  en  train;  Mrs.  Hawes,  in  black 
brocaded  satin,  trimmed  with  lace  ;  Miss  Flora 
Low,  in  pink  crepe  and  brocaded  silk,  trimmed  with 
Valenciennes  lace  ;  Mrs.  Captain  Bailey,  in  brocaded 
silk,  en  train  ;  Mrs.  Head,  in  brocaded  satin  ;  Mrs. 
General  Kautz,  in  salmon-colored  satin  and  blue  bro- 
caded silk  polonnaise.  Then  there  were  the  Misses 
Head,  Jennie  Hanchett,  Miss  Sullivan,  Miss  Joliffe, 
Miss  Brown,  Miss  Kyle,  and  many  other  young  la- 
dies, all  prettily  and  becomingly  attired. 

I  think  I  shall  give  you  a  full  list  of  the  guests  who 
spent  the  Fourth  at  the  hotel.  The  list  is  long,  but  I 
know  it  will  be  read.     So  here  they  are  : 

Fisher  Ames  and  wife,  William  E.  Almv,  Mrs.  P. 
Autcalt 

C.  E.  Blair,  Miss  Emily  Bell.  J.  Brownstein, 
wife,  and  daughters.  A.J.  Bowie  Jr.,  wife  and  fam- 
ily, Mrs.  Ella  Bell,  Mrs.  P.  Banner,  T.  B.  Bishop 
and  wife.  W.  B.  Buford,  W.  E.  Brown.  D.  S.  Brown 
and  wife,  Miss  Ada  Brown,  J.  W.  Baker,  Mrs.  F.  E. 
Beck,  Miss  Ella  Bunker,  Miss  Edith  D.  Bunker, 
James  L.  Brooks,  Harrv  Brooks,  C.  W.  Bailv,  C.  J. 
Burns.  G.  D.  Brush,  W.  L.  Brown,  Mrs.  E.  R  Bui. 
lock,  M.  Bauer. 

Mrs.  W.  X.  Crane,  Miss  Crane,  Doctor  M.  R. 
Chamblin  and  wife,  Mrs.  N.  T.  Clark,  D.  Cabn, 
wife  and  family,  N.  S.  Chambers,  J.  G.  Crooks, 
Charles  Crocker  and  wife.  Miss  Hattie  Crocker,  Miss 

E.  Cole,  F.  J.  Carolan,  Miss  Romie  Caldwell,  H. 
Cook  and  wite,  William  T.   Coleman,  wife  and  son, 

F.  W.  Cirtis,   T.  A.  Crellin,  W.  R.  Chaffee,  Doctor 


Miss  Rebecca  McMullin,  Mrs.  Newton,  and  Mrs. 
May  have  delighted  the  guests  at  Del  Monte  with 
their  vocal  and  instrumental  musical  gems  during  the 
past  week  or  two. 

The  entertainment  and  ball  given  by  the  officers  of 
the  Wachusett  to  the  officers  and  ladies  of  the  Navy 
Yard,  on  Friday  evening  last,  was  one  of  the  most 
delightful  affairs  ever  given  at  Mare  Island. 

The  movements  and  whereabouts  of  society  people 
and  others  more  or  less  known  ma)'  be  gossiped  about 
as  follows  :  Mrs.  Commodore  Phelps  will  leave  Mon- 
terey for  Mare  Island  to-day.  Judge  Delos  Lake  and 
family  have  returned  from  the  East.  Wrillie  Crocker, 
the  youngest  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker, 
left  New  Haven  on  Tuesday  last  on  a  visit  to  his  pa- 
rents. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Redding  have  gone 
East  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bianding  and  the  Misses  Bland- 
ing  are  at  the  Pacific  Congress  Springs.  Mr.  Charles 
Miller  and  family  go  to  Lake  Tahoe  in  a  few  days. 
Colonel  Eyre  and"  Mrs.  Eyre  and  the  Misses  Eyre  go 
to  Monterey  to-day.  Mr.  A.  N.  Towne  will  arrive 
home  on  Tuesday  next  Mrs.  Colonel  Eddy  and  her 
daughter  Mary  leave  on  the  Tokio  on  Tuesday  the 
2d  proximo  for  a  trip  around  the  world.  Miss  Eva 
Towne  and  Miss  Hattie  Rice  are  at  the  Yosemite. 
Mrs.  James  G.  Fair  is  at  Santa  Cruz. 

A  large  number  of  ladies  of  Menlo  Park  are  going 
down  to  Monterey  to-day.  Mrs.  Stewart  and  Mrs. 
Phelps  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Santa  Cruz  on  Wednes- 
day, and  were  met  at  the  depot  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harrington,  with  a  four-in-hand,  and  driven  to  the 
big  trees,  and  there  entertained  with  lunch.  The  two 
ladies  returned  to  Monterey  yesterday.  Mrs.  Hooker 
returns  home  on  the  15th.  Miss  Hastings  went  down 
to  Monterey  Wednesday,  and  will  be  chaperoned  by 
Mrs.  McLaughlin.  BELLA. 


FROM  SANTA  CRUZ. 

The  Crush  on  the  Fourth — The  Bathing  Beach  — 
Warriors  in  the  Water —The  Best  Lady  Swim- 
mer—  The  First  Regiment— Camp  Upton — The 
Cremation  Ceremonies — The  Fat  Men's  Race — 
A  n  Hegira  to  Monterey. 

Dear  Argonaut  :  This  little  seaside  town  is  over- 
flowing with  San  Francisco  holiday-makers.  The  usual 
Fourth  of  July  celebration  has  begun,  and  noise  and 
confusion  reign  undisturbed.  The  beach  is  thronged 
al  bathing  hours  with  familiar  faces  ;  and  when  one 
hears  of  the  crowded  condition  of  other  resorts,  one 
would  imagine  that  the  streets  of  San  Francisco  were 
as  deserted  as  a  tomb.  I  suppose,  however,  there  is 
still  a  man  or  two  left  in  town.  Every  train  for  the 
last  three  or  four  days  has  brought  a  swarm  of  room- 
hunters,  not  a  few  of  whom  have  left,  disgusted  with 
a  town  which  offers  so  little  accommodation.  As 
usual,  the  point  of  interest  is  the  beach,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  when  every  one  who  has  courage  enough  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  observation  and-  remark,  takes  a 
plunge  into  the  surf.  I  hardly  know  which  is  the 
most  amusing,  the  coquettish  air  of  the  jaunty  bath- 
ers when  they  appear  from  the  sheltering  bath-rooms, 
or  their  forlorn,  downcast  woebegone  appearance  as 
they  emerge  dripping  from  the  water,  with  every  curve 
cruelly  displayed  by  the  water-soaked  and  clinging 
costumes.  In  fact,  except  for  a  very  few  ladies  who 
are  fine  swimmers,  the  daily  plunge  into  the  ocean 
must  be  a  repeated  torture  to  feminine  vanity.  On 
Saturday  morning  the  first  installment  of  the  First  j 
Regiment  peopled  the  beach  with  army  blue  and  ! 
brass  buttons,  and  many  of  them  joined  the  ranks  of  ; 
the  bathers.  Most  prominent  among  them  was  their  i 
gallant  Lieutenant- Colon  el,  Turnbull,  and  his  charm- 
ing wife,  whose  expert  swimming  was  the  cause  of 
admiring  remarks  from  all  observers,  and  not  a  little 
envy  among  the  less  accomplished  ladies,  for  Mrs. 
Turnbull  certainly  carries  away  the  palm  this  season.  : 
It  was  a  positive  pleasure  to  see  with  what  grace  and 
fearlessness  she  struck  out,  and  how  easily  she 
reached  the  raft  Another  lady  who  attracts  great 
attention  by  herwonderful  achievements  in  the  "  wild 
waves"  is  a  Miss  Alice  Boston,  who  from  her  long 
experience  in  the  natatory  art,  is  fully  competent  to 
enter  the  list  with  all  comers.  The  other  morning 
she  swam  out  to  the  raft,  and  not  content  with  this 
distance,  struck  out  for  and  reached  a  yacht  an- 
chored quite  a  distance  beyond.  Two  brothers,  both 
from  San  Francisco,  and  both  accomplished  swim-  ! 
mers,  undertook  to  follow  her  example,  and  finally 
reached  the  yacht  in  safety  ;  but  the  elder  was  pretty 
well  convinced  that  it  would  be  beyond  his  brother's 
powers  to  swim  back  such  a  distance,  and  therefore 
sent  him  back  in  a  skiff,  much  to  the  youth's  disgust, 
for  the  large  crowd  assembled  on  the  beach  were  tak- 
ing careful  note  of  the  proceedings,  and  evinced  some 
amusement  I  will  not  give  their  name,  which  is 
Martinez.  I  wander  if  you  ever  noticed  that  a  hun- 
dred men  might  go  into  the  surf  and  not  a  sound 
would  be  heard,  but  let  half  a  dozen  ladies  essay  an 
ocean  bath,  and  the  shrieks  and  giggles,  the  sighs  and 
sobs,  the  "OhVand  "Ah's,"  can  be  heard  half  a 
mile.  Every  time  a  breaker  comes  there  is  a  general 
chorus,  followed  by  the  sputtering  of  the  unfortunates 
who,  taken  unaware,  flounder  ignorainiously  at  the 
bottom.  It  makes  one  feel  sympathetic  for  the  fair 
complexioned  beauties,  who  are  like  one  of  the  pretty 
San  Francisco  "  school-marms"  who  called  out  cheer- 
fully above  the  breakers,  "  Oh,  I'm  all  right  so  long 
as  I  don't  get  my  face  wet"  No  accident  further 
than  the  loss  of  a  stocking  or  two  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred among  the  bathers.  The  ladies  are  so  dili- 
gently attended  by  their  escorts,  and  so  quickly 
rescued  from  even  the  suspicion  of  danger,  that  we 
lookers-on  have  nothing  to  chronicle.  The  encamp- 
ment of  the  First  Regiment  on  the  hill  back  of  the 
town,  has,  ever  since  the  pitching  of  the  tents,  been  , 
the  center  of  attraction,  and  the  avenues  and  environs 
of  the  camp  are  constandy  thronged  with  curious 
people  who  wish  to  learn  how  soldiers  live.  The 
young  men  have  decorated  their  temporary  abodes 
with  Chinese  lanterns,  fans,  ribbons,  and  bunting, 
until  they  are  ablaze  with  color,  and  a  peep  inside 
the  tent  reveals  wonders  in  the  way  of  neatness  and 
comfort.  Each  man  seems  to  have  vied  with  his 
neighbor  in  decorating  and  beautifying  his  particular 
quarters,  and  the  result  as  a  whole  has  been  a  per- 
fect success.  Each  company  has  pitched  its  tent  along 
a  broad  avenue  at  the  head  of  which  stand  the  tents 
of  the  officers.  There  has  been  a  regular  programme 
for  the  amusement  and  entertainment  of  the  public 
by  the  regiment,  every  detail  of  which  has  been  most 
perfectly  carried  out  Sunday  afternoon,  divine  service 
was  held  at  Camp  Upton,  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Sims,  Chaplain  of  the  Regiment,  which  was  at- 
tended by  large  numbers  of  the  \isitors  and  residents 
of  Santa  Cruz.  Monday  morning  the  "Glorious 
Fourth  "  dawned  clear  and  bright  in  a  blaze  of  bombs 
and  fire-crackers,  the  roar  of  cannon,  andthesoundof 
drums,  and  half  the  population,  besides  the  dwellers 
at  Camp  Upton,  were  astir  at  the  first  sound  of  the 
reveille.  Sweet  little  Santa  Cruz  scarcely  recognized 
itself,  it  was  wide-awake  so  early  in  the  morning. 
The  beach  was  thronged  at  an  early  hour,  very  many 
of  the  soldiers  running  down  early  for  a  refreshing 
surf-bath  before  the  arduous  labors  of  the  day,  which 
began  in  earnest  with  a  military  parade  at  eleven 
o'clock  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  town. 
By  the  way,  can  you  imagine  four  or  five  hun- 
dred women  getting  themselves  up  in  uniform  and 
going  through  the  manifold  discomforts  of  a  mili- 
tia-man's life,  just  for  the  sake  of  the  admiring  glances 
of  the  opposite  sex,  or  for  the  "fun  of  the  thing,"  for 
after  all  that  seems  the  only  reward  that  these  mar- 
tyrs ever  achieve  ?  1  fancy  the  ladies  would  be  break- 
ing ranks,  and  sitting  on  curbstones,  regardless  of 
orders,  and  even  at  the  risk  of  court-martialing  and 
ejectment  from  the  regiment  There  is  probably  a 
reward  in  the  glory,  but  the  glory  is  sometimes  so  far 
removed,  and  so  difficult  of  attainment,  that  it  seems 
nothing  but  a  shadowy  vision.  After  the  procession 
was  over  the  crowd  scattered,  and  amused  itself  by 
promenades,  by  drives  through  the  cool  redwoods, 
or  lounging  on  the  beach.  For  myself,  I  was  one  of  a 
newly-formed  "  Giddy  Club,"  (all'  too  appropriate  a 
name  !)  who,  with  fotif-in-hand  and  an  expert  driver, 
astonished  the  Big  Trees  with  our  arrival,  and  made 
them  echo  with  our  merriment;  home  again  loan 
early  dinner,  and  a  prompt  attendance  at  the  first 
sound  of  the  muster-drum  on  the  parade-ground  at 
seven  P.  M.  The  first  exercise  on  the  evening's  pro- 
gramme was  dress  parade,  and  the  regiment  ac- 
quitted itself  admirably,  bringing  hearty  applause 
from  the  great  crowd  of  spectators.  Every  manoeuvre 
was  executed  with  a  precision  andgracewhich  told  of 
thorough  and  painstaking  labor  on  the  part  of  both 
officers  and  soldiers.  It  would  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine which  company  was  superior  in  its  execution  of 
I  orders,  but  I  believe  the  Oakland  Light  Cavalry  com- 


pany, under  the  command  of  Captain  Little,  at- 
tracted the  most  attention  for  their  soldierly  appear- 
ance, their  brilliant  uniforms,  and  well-drilled  move- 
ments. After  dress  parade,  the  regiment  bestowed  a  - 
treat  on  us  in  the  way  of  an  unusually  attractive  py- 
rotechnic display,  the  beauty  of  which  was  enhanced 
by  the  perfect  stillness  and  warmth  of  the  evening. 
Next  came  the  solemn  ceremony  and  burial  services 
of  "  Care."  To  the  sound  of  solemn  music,  slowly 
winding  down  from  the  encampment  came  a  proces- 
sion of  cowled  monks,  under  the  escort  of  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers,  with  reversed  muskets,  bearing  in 
their  midst  the  black-draped  coffin  of  our  mortal  en- 
emy, "Care."  The  crowd,  hushed  by  the  solemnity, 
parted  before  them,  and  the  flicker  of  the  torches  re- 
vealed the  dread  funeral  pile,  which  awaited  the  light- 
ing of  the  torches  to  consume  with  raging  tongues 
the  body  of  our  foe.  The  bier  deposited  upon  its 
last  resting  place,  the  patriarch  (Colonel  Dickinson) 
ascended  the  pulpit,  and  preached  a  solemn  and  ap- 
propriate sermon— kind,  tender,  touching — such  as  a 
true-hearted  man  might  utter  in  pity  over  the  man- 
gled, defeated  body  of  the  worst  enemy  of  mankind. 
The  last  words  of  the  discourse  glided  into  ihe  swell- 
ing music  of  a  wailing  dirge,  the  hooded  monks 
gathered  about  the  funeral  pile  with  lighted  torches, 
and  as  the  music  died  away  into  a  sob,  the  blaze 
sprang  up,  the  crowd  dropped  back,  and  "  Care" 
fled  into  space  on  the  swift  wings  of  rockets  and 
roman-candles,  and  the  flames  roared  in  their  enjoy- 
ment at  demolishing  the  conquered  tyrant,  and 
the  music,  changing  from  grave  to  gay, 
rose  into  an  anthem  of  rejoicing  over  the 
cremation  of  our  insidious  foe.  Behind  us,  in  the 
darkness,  fled  the  evil  spirit ;  before  us  opened  the 
fairy-land  of  Camp  Upton,  with  its  myriad  swinging 
lanterns,  its  flying  flags,  its  ghostly  tents,  its  uni- 
formed men,  its  genial  officers,  and  best  of  all,  the 
kindest,  heartiest  welcome,  and  generous  hospitality. 
It  was  with  genuine  regret  that  we  said  a  lingering 
good-night,  and  hied  us  away  in  the  starlight  to  our 
respective  homes.  The  glitter  of  gold  lace,  and  brass 
buttons,  joined  with  the  attractiveness  of  kind 
speeches  and  delicate  attentions,  well  nigh  tempted 
us  all  to  become  soldiers.  At  any  rate,  in  future  we 
are  all  prepared  to  become  champions  of  the  First 
Regiment  The  First  has  decidedly  won  the  hearti- 
est encomiums  from  every  one  who  has  been  in  Santa 
Cruz  during  its  sojourn  here,  for  its  men,  every  one, 
from  the  privates  straight  up  to  their  gallant  colonel, 
have  distinguished  themselves  worthily.  It  has  been 
generally  remarked  that  on  all  occasions  the  members 
of  the  respective  companies  have  conducted  them- 
selves in  the  most  gentlemanly  manner.  'Ihere  has 
not,  as  might  have  been  expected  under  such  circum- 
stances, been  the  slightest  deviation  from  rules  of 
quiet  and  order.  Their  demeanor  toward  their  supe- 
rior officers  has  in  all  cases  been  most  respectful,  and 
there  has  been,  neither  in  camp  or  out,  any  unpleas- 
ant disturbances  whatever.  Every  young  lady  has  a 
soldier  beau.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  the 
names  of  the  well-known  San  Franciscans  who  have 
arrived  in  Santa  Cruz  during  the  last  few  days.  Some 
few  of  them  may  be  mentioned  :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall 
McAllister,  Lieutenant  Wise,  R.  F.  Barton  and  wife, 
Con  O'Connor,  C.  L.  Taylor,  Charles  Dougherty  and 
wife,  Milo  Hoadley  and  family,  ex-Senator  and  Mrs. 
Casserly  and  family,  Senator  James  G.  Fair  and  fam- 
ily, Doctor  and  Mrs.  Baldwin.  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Dickinson,  Colonel  Smedburg,  Frank  Unger,  Raoul 
Martinez,  William  Harrington  and  family,  Leon 
Weil,  Mark  Sibley  Severance  and  wife,  Julius  Band- 
man,  Henry  Wetherbee  and  wife,  Captain  Blair,  Wil- 
liam H.  Seamans.  Harry  Martinez,  Sam  Mayer  and 
wife,  L.  H.  and  Mrs.  Bailey,  O.  C.  Wheeler,  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Stone.  Mrs.  E.  Miles  and  family.  Major 
Walter  Turnbull  and  wife,  Miss  Stone.  Miss  McClat- 
chey,  Miss  Deane,  Joseph  Tilden,  Miss  Hunt  The 
appeal  for  gentlemen  is  no  longer  necessary,  lor  on 
Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  they  came  in  squads, 
and  at  night,  I  am  told,  they  hung  up  on  hooks  and 
slept  on  chairs.  Well,  poor  fellows,  I  suppose  it  did 
not  matter,  for  they  went  to  bed  early  in  the  morning 
and  they  got  up  at  daylight.  Among  the  holiday- 
makers  on  the  Fourth  was  the  Coaching  Club — a 
party  of  lively  young  gentlemen  and  ladies,  fifteen 
in  number,  under  the  espionage  of  Mrs.  N.  P.  Perine, 
who  arrived  from  Oakland  on  the  evening  of  July  2d. 
It  consisted  of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Perine.  W.  S.  Perkins, 
Mrs.  Perkins  and  Miss  Jenny  Perkins,  W.  E.  Dargie, 
T.  Dargie,  and  Miss  Annie  Dargie,  O.  E.  Derby,  A. 
B.  Derbv,  and  Miss  Derby,  A.  K.  P.  Harmon,  Miss 
Doyle,  Miss  Sears.  Miss  Huff,  and  Harry  Gordon. 
After  genuinely  enjoying  a  pre-arranged  programme 
of  enjoyments,  they  left  for  Oakland  at  five  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  5th.  The  pretty  litde  seaside 
;  town  is  settling  down  into  its  normal  self  again,  the 
merrv-makers  are  flitting  away  homeward,  and  soon 
the  stillness  and  quietness  of  every  day  will  reign 
again.  Saturday  evening  last  a  lively  litde  hop  was 
given  at  the  Pacific  Ocean  House,  at  which  I  am  sure 
every  one  had  a  pleasant  time.  So  many  familiar  faces 
made  the  room  look  quite  home-like,  and  though  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  floor  prevented  us  from 
dancing  very  comfortably.  I  am  not  sure  but  in  the 
end  it  added  greatly  to  our  entertainment  by  causing 
1  some  very  amusing  contretemps,  The  beach  on 
1  Tuesday  morning  was  enlivened  by  a  "fat  men's" 
,  race.  Those  entered  were,  I  believe,  Governor  Per- 
kins, General  McComb,  Major  Mason,  Mr.  Jackson, 
!  Lieutenant-Colonel  Turnbull,  Mr.  Belcher,  and  one 
!  or  two  others  whose  names  escaped  me.  The  race 
1  of  a  hundred  yards  was  won  by  Governor  Perkins, 
who  only  by  strenuous  efforts  succeeded  in  out-run- 
ning General  McComb.  The  race  created  a  vast 
deal  of  amusement  among  the  crowd  of  spectators, 
and  the  Governor  was  loudly  applauded.  Several 
!  wagers  were  laid,  but  as  most  of  them  were  with  the 
ladies,  and  they  are  said  not  to  pay  when  they  lose, 
nothing  further 'was  heard  of  them,  as  Mr.  Turnbull 
was  the  favorite  and  he  failed  to  win.  Many  of  the 
temporary  Santa  Cruzans  are  contemplating  a  removal 
to  the  more  fashionable  side  of  Monterey  Bay  during 
the  coming  week,  and  those  who  have  no  good 
clothes  and  no  style,  will  be  obliged  to  sit  in  the  cor- 
ners of  the  great  caravansary  -and  look  on.  After  all 
being  a  spectator,  and  not  an  actor,  is  a  very  pleasant 
kind  of  fife  in  a  watering-place,  provided  you  have  a 
first-rate  point  of  vantage  from  which  lo  survey  the 
stage.  The  comedies,  and  farces,  dramas,  and  trage- 
dies, that  are  played  for  your  benefit  are  innumera- 
ble. The  sighs  and  sentimental  glances,  the  love 
scenes,  and  coquettish  quarrels,  the  epigram  and  re- 
partee, (and  stupid  padding  too.)  might  fill  a  whole 
library  of  novels,  and  then  not  half  be  told. 
Santa  Cruz.  July  5,  1881.  Buttercup. 


The  officers'  ball  at  the  Ocean  House,  Santa  Cruz, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  was  a  brilliant  affair.  The 
only  drawback  was  the  fringe  of  gloomy  privates 
around  the  door,  who  could  not  enter,  for  lack  of  a 
black  coat. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    MAN    ABOUT    TOWN. 


I  was  out  of  it  last  week.  But  I  am  glad  to  get  back.  I 
am  a  cockney,  to  the  city  born,  and  I  am  proud  of  that. 
I  do  not  know  turnips  when  I  see  them  growing,  and  I  am 
not  ashamed  of  that.  The  country  likes  me  not,  nor  do  I 
like  it.  I  go  there  once  a  year.  I  am  poorly  fed,  poorly 
lodged,  and  poorly  pleased.  The  gentle  native  transfers 
many  shekels  from  my  soft  hand  to  his  horny  one,  and  I  do 
not  like  that.  Not  that  I  am  avaricious.  "But  I  prefer  that 
there  should  be  a  consideration.  The  gentle  native  does 
not  always  give  one.  And  when  you  would  insist  on  it,  the 
bumpkin  becomes  bumptious.  To  the  bucolic  mind,  "  city 
folks"  are  game,  to  be  hunted  down  and  plundered.  To  the 
bucolic  mind,  the  extreme  lassitude  of  the  country  tea  com- 
pensates for  the  extreme  power  of  the  country  butter.  This 
I  do  not  believe.  The  only  compensation  I  find  in  the 
country  is  that  the  city  girl  goes  there,  and  in  her  smiles  the 
wear)'  wanderer  from  town  may  bask.  I  do  not  like  the 
country  girl.  Blowsabella  never  moves  my  heart.  Her 
voice  is  loud,  her  complexion  is  frightfully  healthy,  and  even 
to  the  un-modiste  eye  of  a  Man  About  Town  her  attire  is  in 
bad  taste.  No,  Blowsabella — avaunt  thee  !  I  will  sit  at 
the  feet  of  Miss  Flora  McFlimsy,  clad  in  shoon  of  kid,  in 
silken  hosen  of  many  colors,  rather  at  thine  honest  yet  cow- 
skin-clad  extremities.     Go,  Blowsabella,  go  ! 


I  know  that  I  am  conceited,  and  I  know  that  I  am  wrong. 
I  know  that  I  should  prefer  the  country,  with  its  purling 
brooks,  its  lowing  kine,  its  healthful  breezes,  and  its  honest 
hearts.  But  I  don't.  I  think  the  country  is  a  fraud.  I  tire 
of  green  hills,  green  valleys,  and  green  girls.  My  weary 
eyes  seek  with  avidity  the  dusty  pavement,  the  bustling 
street,  and  the  unnatural  but  delightful  creatures  who  prom- 
enade thereon.  Of  course  I  am  wrong.  My  tastes  are  bad. 
I  like  theatre,  opera,  late  hours,  and  cigars.  You,  good 
Square-toes,  will  condemn  me.  You  are  perfectly  right,  and 
I  am  perfectly  wrong.  But  I  am  a  Man  About  Town,  and  I 
suppose  I  was  created  to  illustrate  the  good  old  doctrine  of 
total  depravity. 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  country  proper — to  the  genu- 
ine country,  where  you  get  fresh  air,  fresh  eggs,  cream,  and 
fruit — in  your  mind.  To  my  mind,  though,  the  only  thing 
fresh  in  the  country  is  the  native,  and  he  is  too  fresh.  I  am 
not  talking  now  of  the  metropoles  of  Sacramento,  San  Jose", 
Oakland,  etc.  Particularly  am  I  not  talking  of  Santa  Cruz 
and  Monterey.  I  spent  three  days  at  the  latter  place,  and, 
as  there  was  a  strong  flavor  of  the  town  there,  I  enjoyed 
myself.  I  reached  there  Friday,  and  saw  "  F  "  and  "  G  " 
companies  come  in  about  eleven  o'clock.  They  had  the 
Fourth  Artillery  Band  with  them,  and  as  they  passed  the 
veranda  of  the  Del  Monte,  which  was  crowded  with  guests, 
they  were  greeted  with  hearty  masculine  cheers,  and  that 
something  between  a  squawk  and  a  scream  which  the  ladies 
call  by  the  same  name.  They  marched  to  camp,  where  they 
presumably  stayed  all  night,  but  I  think  a  good  many  of  them 
slipped  by  the  sentries.  On  Saturday  they  had  guard-mount- 
ing in  the  morning,  and  dress  parade  in  the  evening.  They 
held  a  reception  in  the  afternoon,  and  after  dinner  they  fa- 
vored the  guests  with  gymnastic  performances.  Then  came 
the  "hop."  What  strange  fascination  is  there  to  the  aver- 
age woman  in  brass  ?  1  mean  buttons,  of  course.  The  man 
who  is  simply  brassy,  and  not  buttony,  has  no  attraction  for 
her.  That  is,  I  hope  not.  But  the  man  in  brass  buttons  is 
irresistible.  Before  them  the  dress-coat  hides  its  ineffectual 
swallow-tail.  And  it  was  at  this  hop  as  it  is  ever.  The  next 
day  the  warriors  indulged  in  their  dress-mounting  and  guard 
parade,  or  whatever  it  is,  and  then  resorted  to  swimming, 
ground  and  lofty  tumbling  on  the  beach,  singing,  boating, 
and  flirting.  They  did  this  latter  with  a  concentration  and 
oneness  of  purpose,  so  to  speak,  which  excited  my  admira- 
tion. In  the  evening  there  were  fireworks  at  the  camp, 
which  was  called  Camp  Monterey.  Most  of  the  tents  were 
illuminated,  some  of  them  with  great  taste.  On  the  Fourth 
there  was  no  parade,  so  the  soldiers  had  it  all  their  own  way. 
Civilians  nowhere.  Same  way  at  the  ball  in  the  evening, 
which  was  very  swell.  I  take  a  melancholy  pleasure,  though, 
in  saying  that  they  had  to  get  up  at  half-past  four  on  Tues- 
day morning.  Life  is  not  always  gay,  mes  soldats.  I  got  up 
at  nine. 

I  was  in  Camp  Monterey  for  a  while  on  Friday  night. 
Probably  I  had  no  business  there.  Probably,  again,  that  was 
the  reason  I  was  there.  I  was  struck  by  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  blankets  and  the  men.  All  the  short  men  had  the 
long  blankets,  and  all  the  long  the  short.  However,  as  about 
one-half  the  warriors  devoted  their  attention  to  keeping  the 
other  half  awake  all  night,  it  made  but  little  difference.  I 
know  one  humorous  giant  who  applied  for  sick  leave  next 
morning,  on  the  preterfse  that  his  blanket  had  become  en- 
tangled in  the  recesses  of  his  mammoth  ear. 


I  heard  of  no  display  of  knightly  valor  on  the  part  of  the 
veterans  other  than  the  achievement  of  the  gallant  Mix. 
This  son  of  Mars  was  striding  down  the  beach  when  sud- 
denly a  chariot  appeared.  Its  charioteer  was  a  divinity,  of 
course — Miss  Flora  Low.  With  dextrous  hand  she  guided 
the  untamed  steeds  adown  the  sands,  when  rude  Boreas,  en- 
vious of  her  Phaeton,  blew  off  the  top  of  his  head.  Like 
lightning  flew  the  gallant  Mix  unto  her  side  ;  he  struggled, 
like  preux  chevalier,  with  the  rebellious  phaeton  top,  and  un- 
mixed the  lady  from  its  rude  embraces.  'Twas  bravely  done ; 
let  every  youthful  knight,  as  in  the  days  of  giants,  dragons, 
and  castles,  hasten  to  the  rescue  of  maidens  in  distress. 


Natheless,  I  shook  the  sand  of  Monterey  from  my  feet 
not  unwillingly  and  returned  even  unto  the  city's  gates.  The 
last  thing  I  had  seen  there  was  an  exceedingly  bad  perform- 
ance of  "Norma"  two  weeks  ago.  The  first  thing  I  saw 
was  a  rather  bad  performance  of  "  Faust"  four  nights  ago. 
The  company  with  us  seem  to  indulge  in  degrees  of  badness 
only.  I  hope  they  may  reach  the  eminence  of  "  not  bad," 
and  finally  attain  the  towering  pinnacle  of  "  fair."  But  alas  ! 
who  can  .contemplate  with  serenity  a  two-hundred  pound 
prima  donna  essaying  the  role  of  the  guileless  maiden,  Mar- 
guerite ?    Wooed  Faust  never  so  wisely,  planned  Mephisto 


never  so  devilishly,  who  could  corrupt  such  extremely  mature 
maturity?  The  performance  was  tame.  Although  the 
orchestra  has  improved,  the  chorus  is  as  bad  as  ever.  As 
for  the  principals,  I  don't  think  much  of  them.  Paoletti, 
who  played  Mephisto  in  "  Faust,"  has  always  been  reasonably 
good,  and  in  this  part  he  was  the  best  in  the  cast.  But 
it  was  very  dismal. 

"  Faust "  seems  to  have  been  the  rock  on  which  the  com- 
pany has  split.  They  announce  a  postponement  of  "  Ruy 
Bias"  for  a  week,  but  I  hear  that  there  is  a  permanent  dis- 
agreement. It  is  said  that  Bianchi,  the  impresario,  had  se- 
cured them  upon  very  favorable  terms,  which,  considering 
their  timber,  I  do  not  doubt.  They  were  surprised  at  the 
first  house,  astonished  at  the  "  Norma"  audience.  So  was 
I.  But  their  hopes  rose.  Mine  fell.  They  were  delighted 
at  their  enthusiastic  reception.  I  was  amazed  and  amused. 
At  all  events,  they  concluded  that  their  terms  were  not  high 
enough,  so  they  struck.  Yes,  struck — like  tailors  or  cobblers. 
Bianchi — as  is  the  way  of  master  tailors  and  cobblers — re- 
fused to  grant  an  increase  of  wage.  Hence  the  deadlock.  I 
don't  know  whether  the  story  is  true  or  not.  I  tell  it  as  'twas 
told  to  me.  Zulano. 


SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


FRENCH  BONBONS. 


Translated  for  the  "Argonaut,"  where  not  Untranslatable. 


La  Vie  Parisienne  favors  its  masculine  readers  with  some 
points  upon  their  demeanor  toward  ladies,  which  are  as 
follows  : 

"  To  kiss  the  hand  indicates  tender  respect ;  the  glove, 
stupidity ;  to  squeeze  the  hand,  affection  ;  to  tread  on  the 
foot,  impertinence. 

"  To  offer  one's  arm  indicates  politeness  ;  to  press  the 
lady's  arm  against  your  own,  familiarity. 

"  To  speak  in  an  undertone  to  a  lady  is  in  the  worst  taste  ; 
to  show  signs  of  emotion  while  speaking  to  her  is  in  the  best. 

"To  talk  to  a  lady  in  an  incomprehensible  manner  is  very 
good  form. 

"The  stifled  sigh  is  out  of  fashion  now,  while  to  raise 
the  eyes  to  heaven  is  considered  bad  form." 


Courte  definition  d'Henri  IV.  et  de  son  fils  Louis  XIII. 
Henri  IV.— Le  roi  vaillant. 
LOUIS  XIII. — Le  roi  baillant. 


Jemimerana  : 

A  merchant  who  has  been  happily  married  for  three  years 
is  about  to  take  a  three  days'  business  trip  to  the  country. 
There  is  a  new  servant  girl,  and  he  notices  a  strange  twinkle 
in  her  eye  as  he  announces  his  departure. 

Having  finished  his  business  sooner  than  he  expected,  he 
returns  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  and  finds  the  table 
set  for  two,  and  dinner  for  two  ready. 

"  Where  is  my  wife?"  he  asks. 

"  Madame  said  she  was  going  to  dine  and  stay  all  night 
at  her  mother's,"  replies  Jemimer  Ann. 

There  is  a  slight  emphasis  upon  the  said.  The  husband 
stares. 

"  But  this  dinner — what  did  you  get  it  ready  for  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that's  for  you,  sir  ;  husbands  always  come  back  the 
second  day  when  they  go  .away  for  three,"  and  Jemimer 
looked  infinitely  knowing. 

"  But  the  table  is  set  for  two." 

"Yes,"  says  Jemimer,  with  complacent  pride,  "  the  other 
is  for  the  detective.  Oh,  I've  been  out  at  service  a  long 
time." 

She  was  out  of  it  in  a  very  short  time. 


You  all  know  him. 

He  is  the  man-who-tells-one-story. 

This  particular  one's  story  is  a  hunting  yarn.  Wherever 
he  goes,  he  strives  manfully  to  turn  the  conversation  upon 
dogs,  guns,  game — anything,  so  that  he  may  introduce  his 
beloved  story. 

On  a  certain  evening,  however,  he  failed  in  all  his  at- 
tempts. The  conversation  pertinaciously  trickled  on  in  one 
channel,  and  all  his  efforts  failed  to  divert  it. 

Suddenly  he  rose  with  a  start,  bolted  to  the  window,  and 
listened  with  an  air  of  keen  anxiety. 

"  What's  the  matter  ? "  every  one  cried. 

"  Hus-s-s-h  !  did  you  not  hear  it  ?  " 

"  Hear  it — what  ?  " 

"  Why,  a  shot." 
-  "No— did  you?" 

"  Yes.     I  thought  I  heard  a  shot  just  now." 

"  You  must  be  mistaken — none  of  us  heard  anything." 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  was."  And  he  resumes  his  seat.  "  I 
certainly  thought  I  heard  a  shot.  And  now,  TALKING  OF 
SHOTS,  reminds  me  of  a  little  story ." 

The  guests  compose  themselves  ;  the  bolt  has  fallen. 


On  dit  d'un  homme  qui  meurt  doucement  qu'il  sVteint. 
Pourquoi,  apres  sa  mort,  dit-on  qu'il  est  feu? 

Local  item  from  the  Paris  Figaro  : 

"  Mister  the  Count  of  the  Granville,  and  his  fine-brother, 
Mister  the  General  Teissier,  were  passing,  yesterday  evening, 
upon  the  boulevard  Saint-Germain. 

"  When  that  they  were  arrived  before  the  magazine  of  the 
Great  Conde,  a  young  dog,  appertaining  to  the  general,  and 
which  followed  these  two  misters,  took  himself  of  quarrel 
with  a  boidedogue. 

"For  to  them  make  let  go,  Mister  the  Count  of  the  Gran- 
ville administered  somes  blows  of  cane  at  the  two  animals  ; 
at  the  same  moment  he  received  a  violent  blow-of-foot,  which 
sent  him  to  roll  upon  the  trotter)'. 

"Mister  of  the  Granville  repicked  himself  up,  all  mur- 
dered, (tout  meurtri,)  and  found  himself  in  the  presence  of 
the  Sir  V ,  wigger,  and  proprietor  of  the  boidedogue. 

"The  wigger  talked  of  nothing  less  than  to  strangle  Mis- 
ter of  the  Granville,  because  that  he  had  iced  (frappe)  his 
dog. 

"  Mister  the  General  Teissier  intervened  at  his  turn,  but 
the  ferocious  wigger  menaced  to  him  to  make  a  bad  part. 

"Happily,  a  guardian  of  the  peace  upon-came,  (survint,) 

which  conducted  V to  the  commissariat  of  the  Quarter 

of  the  Odeon,  where  a  process-wordy  was  dressed  against 
him  at  the  subject  of  the  violences." 


Darwin  :  Without  doubting  there  can  be  no  progress. 

Locke  :  Nobody  is  under  an  obligation  to  know  anything. 

Parker :  Reasoning  presupposes  the  trustworthiness  of 
reason. 

Douglas  Jerrold  :  Dogmatism  is  puppyism  come  to  its  full 
growth. 

Paine  :  The  world  is  my  country,  and  to  do  good  is  my 
religion. 

Shakespeare  :  Fortune  brings  in  some  boats  that  are  not 
steered. 

Ducis  :  Our  happiness  is  but  an  unhappiness  more  or  less 
consoled. 

Doctor  Johnson  :  Success  and  virtue  do  not  necessarily 
go  together. 

George  Sand  :  For  him  who  does  everything  in  its  proper 
time,  one  day  is  worth  three. 

La  Rochefoucauld  :  We  condemn  vice  and  extol  virtue 
merely  through  interest. 

Emile  Souvestre  :  Work  furnishes  bread  for  every  day, 
but  it  is  gayety  that  gives  it  savor. 

Tennyson  :  There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt,  be- 
lieve me,  than  in  half  the  creeds. 

La  Bruyere  :  The  most  delicate  of  all  pleasure  consists  in 
promoting  the  pleasure  of  others. 

Lucretius  :  Not  he  is  profane  who  rejects  the  gods  of  the 
vulgar,  but  he  who  accepts  them. 

George  Sand :  There  are  no  better  prudes  than  the  women 
who  have  some  little  secret  to  hide. 

Anon  :  Make  friends  and  you  will  have  friends.  Make 
enemies  and  you  will  have  enemies. 

White  :  A  little  learning  is  not  a  dangerous  thing  to  one 
who  does  not  mistake  it  for  a  great  deal. 

Carlyle  :  A  speedy  end  to  superstition — a  gentle  one,  if 
you  can  contrive  it,  but  any  way  an  end. 

Sophocles  :  Reason,  my  father,  by  the  gods  is  given  to 
man — the  noblest  treasure  we  can  boast. 

Jerome  :  If  an  offense  come  out  of  truth,  better  it  is  that 
the  offense  come  than  that  the  truth  be  concealed. 

Dr.  Johnson  :  The  truly  strong  and  sound  mind  is  the 
mind  that  can  embrace  equally  great  things  and  small. 

Tacitus  :  Truth  is  brought  to  light  by  time  and  reflection, 
while  falsehood  gathers  strength  from  precipitation  and 
bustle. 

Spinoza  :  The  free  man  thinks  of  nothing  less  than  of 
death  ;  his  wisdom  consists  not  in  the  meditation  of  death, 
but  of  life. 

John  Knox  :  I  am  in  that  place  in  which  it  is  demanded 
of  me  to  speak  the  truth,  and  the  truth  I  will  speak,  impugn 
whom  it  lists. 

Cicero  :  Whether  the  soul  be  air  or  fire  I  know  not,  nor 
am  I  ashamed,  as  some  men  are,  in  cases  where  I  am  igno- 
rant, to  own  that  I  am  so. 

Miiller  :  Before  all  things  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to 
be  persuaded  that,  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  blinders  are 
more  useful  than  spectacles. 

Montaigne  :  We  must  not  always  speak  all  that  we  know ; 
that  were  folly ;  but  what  a  man  says  should  be  what  he 
thinks,  otherwise  it  is  knavery. 

E.  D.  Slenker  :  To  succeed  in  the  world  it  is  much  more 
necessary  to  possess  the  penetration  to  discover  who  is  a  fool 
than  to  discover  who  is  a  clever  man. 

Tillotson  :  A  more  glorious  victory  can  not  be  gained  over 
another  man  than  this,  that,  when  the  injury  began  on  his 
part,  the  kindness  should  begin  on  ours. 

H.  Rogers  :  Investigation  frequently  leads  to  doubt,  where 
there  was  none  before.  So  much  the  better.  If  the  thing 
is  not  true,  inquiry  can  do  no  possible  harm. 

H.  Rogers  :  Truth  at  the  bottom  of  her  well  is  of  about 
as  much  use  as  water  there,  and  is  of  very  little  use  without 
some  appliances  to  bring  it  to  the  lips  of  the  thirsty. 

Robert  Hall :  Wisdom  and  truth,  the  offspring  of  the  sky, 
are  immortal ;  but  cunning  and  deception,  the  meteors  of  the 
earth,  after  glittering  for  a  moment,  must  pass  away. 

Sharpe  :  If  you  can  not  be  happy  in  one  way,  be  happy  in 
another.  Many  in  this  world  run  after  felicity  like  an  ab- 
sent-minded man  hunting  for  his  hat,  while  all  the  time  it  is 
on  his  head. 

Buddha  :  He  who  does  not  rise  when  it  is  time  to  rise, 
who  though  young  and  strong  is  full  of  sloth,  whose  will  and 
thought  are  weak,  that  lazy  and  idle  man  will  never  find  the 
way  to  knowledge. 

Anon  :  The  man  who  is  curious  to  see  how  the  world 
would  get  along  without  him  can  find  out  by  sticking  a  cam- 
bric needle  in  a  mill-pond,  and  then  withdrawing  it,  and 
looking  at  the  hole. 

Anon  :  I  could  no  more  teach  my  children  as  I  was  taught, 
and  say  "They  will  grow  out  of  it  in  due  time,"  than  I  could 
feed  them  poison  and  hope  that  exercise  and  growing  strength 
would  expel  the  enemy. 

Sydney  Smith  :  A  man  can  do  without  his  own  approba- 
tion in  most  society,  but  he  must  make  great  exertions  to 
gain  it  when  he  is  alone  ;  without  it,  I  am  convinced  soli- 
tude is  not  to  be  endured. 

Confucius  ;  The  master  said  :  "  Shall  I  teach  you  what 
knowledge  is?  When  you  have  a  thing,  to  hold  that  you 
know  it ;  and  when  you  do  not  know  a  thing,  to  allow  that 
you  do  not  know  it.     This  is  knowledge." 

WATSONVILLE,  July  i,  1881.  J.  D. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


BETWEEN    THE    TIDES. 


An  Idyl  of  the  Harbor. 


A  flawless  day  was  the  twenty-third  of  April  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine.  The  regu- 
lation morning  Breezes  had  been  lured  into  the  poppy  fields 
of  Angel  Island,  and  put  to  sleep  by  the  narcotic  kisses  of 
Circe.  And  even  the  Zephyrs — gentle  pages  to  the  erst- 
while brawlers — had  been  shut  up  in  the  Weather  Clerk's 
signal-box  until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Then  the 
yachts  came  out,  and  the  Zephyrs  were  released.  It  was  not 
very  good  weather  for  sailing  that  the  Zephyrs  made,  though 
they  blew  till  their  rosy  cheeks  were  like  soap  bubbles,  and 
the  white  sails  were  filled  with  scented  breath.  The  lumber- 
ing schooners  staggered  in  zigzag  pathways,  as  if  they  meant 
to  slice  away  the  island  noses  with  their  dull  prows  ;  and, 
indeed,  the  yachts  sailed  scarcely  any  faster ;  only  the  little 
plungers  made  unchecked  headway,  running  at  their  own 
sweet  will,  it  seemed.  The  north  harbor  was  dotted  with 
sails.  Everybody  and  everybody's  wife  and  children  and 
friends  were  out.  So  there  was  nothing  strange  about  the 
mere  presence  of  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman  in  a 
small  rowboat  amidst  the  scene  of  lazy  commerce  and  busy 
gaiety.  Certainly  it  was  not- strange,  for  there  were  a  hun- 
dred other  people  out  that  afternoon  in  rowboats,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  professional  boatmen,  the  men  with  sculls, 
and  the  rowing  clubs.  If  the  people  on  the  yachts  which 
they  met  noticed  them,  they  doubtless  viewed  them  with 
pity  mingled  with  contempt,  or  else  looked  at  them  artisti- 
cally, and  thanked  God  for  poverty  and  the  picturesque. 

As  for  the  couple  in  the  boat,  they  did  not  notice  anything 
but  each  other — at  least  except  as  the  young  man  found  it 
necessary  to  change  his  direction  in  rowing  to  avoid  being 
run  down.  After  a  while  even  this  became  unnecessary. 
They  were  rowing  with  the  ebb  tide,  and  after  they  had 
passed  the  newly  finished  bit  of  sea-wall  east  of  the  old 
Meiggs  wharf,  the  channel  was  comparatively  clear.  It  was 
then  about  half-past  three. 

"  Let  us  float,"  said  the  young  man  ;  "pretty  soon  the  tide 
will  turn,  then  we  will  turn." 

"  Very  well,  Tom,"  said  the  young  woman. 
Really  she  was  as  yet  a  girl.  She  could  not  have  been 
more  than  nineteen.  Her  figure  was  slight,  but  indicative 
of  rare  gracefulness.  Her  face  was  not  pretty — that  is,  most 
would  not  think  it  pretty.  Both  mouth  and  nose  were  large. 
Her  eyes  were  blue,  and  held  an  odd  look — half  earnest, 
half  careless- -difficult  to  define,  yet  impossible  to  disregard. 
It  was  a  striking  face,  almost  fascinating,  withal  a  good  face 
— a  face  in  which  heart  showed  first  and  intellect  afterwards. 
The  man  was,  exteriorly,  commonplace.  You  might  take 
a  description  at  random  from  your  scrap-book  of  conven- 
tional current  fiction,  and  it  would  be  likely  to  do  him  more 
than  justice.  But  what  of  that  ?  She  was  "  Laura,"  and  he 
was  "  Tom." 

They  had  b'een  talking  gayly  ever  since  they  left  the  land- 
ing at  the  foot  of  Washington  street.  When  Tom  spoke 
they  had  apparently  reached  some  common  and  very  satis- 
factory conclusion,  for  they  looked  very  happy,  and  she  said 
tenderly — for  she  had  a  sweet,  low  voice,  tunable  as  a  per- 
fect bell  or  a  wave  sob  : 

aYou  will  ask  her  to-morrow,  Tom?" 
"  Yes,  Laura  ;  or  to-night  if  you  like." 
"  She  will  look  at  you  wild-eyed,  and  perhaps  scold  you  a 
bit." 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  afraid  !  How  could  I  be  with  such  a  prize 
to  gain  ? " 

They  had  passed  the  point,  the  swimming  beach,  the  Pre- 
sidio ;  they  were  nearing  the  fort  at  the  gate.  A  sudden  swirl 
in  the  current  twisted  the  bow  of  the  boat  sharply  around. 
Tom  had'been  leaning  forward,  the  better  to  talk  to  Laura, 
the  more- easily  to  hold  her  hand,  perhaps.  As  the  boat 
shifted  its  direction,  he  instinctively  reached  for  the  oars. 
His  hands  touched  the  empty  rowlocks.  The  oars  were  gone. 
He  looked  around,  but  they  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  A  cry 
of  horror  rose  to  his  lips.  Luckily  he  stilled  it  there.  He 
looked  quickly,  furtively  at  his  companion.  She  had  seen, 
and  understood.  He  forced  a  laugh,  and  his  companion  was 
deceived  by  it. 

"Then  it  is  not  so  very  bad?"  she  said,  and  the  color 
came  back  to  her  cheeks. 

"  No,  it  is  a  good  joke,"  he  replied.  "  Only  we  will  be  out 
rather  late.  When  the  tide  turns  we  will  go  back  booming." 
Really  he  had  very  little  hope.  His  judgment  told  him 
that  the  tide  had  not  yet  turned,  and  unless  it  did  turn 
almost  instantly,  the  swift  current  would  carry  them  out  into 
the  offing,  and  amidst  the  breakers  at  the  bar,  where  their 

frail  boat  would  not  live  an  instant.     And  then .     He 

could  not  swim  a  stroke.  If  he  could,  the  distance  to  the 
shore  was  too  far  to  make  that  of  any  use.  If  only  they  had 
a  rudder  they  might  run  the  boat  ashore  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
they  had  been  in  time  to  secure  only  the  very  last,  rudderless 
skiff.  "  Thank  the  Fates  it  does  not  leak,"  "  Does  not  leak  ?" 
He  looked  down,  and  saw  that  the  irregular  bottom  of  the 
boat  was  covered  with  water  to  the  depth  of  almost  half  a 
foot.  When  they  had  started  away  from  the  pier  landing 
Tom  had  braced  his  feet  against  a  broad  cross-cleet, 
and  Laura's  stout  boots  rested  on  the  same  dry  foothold. 
Until  then  neither  had  noticed  the  water. 

Tom  searched  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  for  a  bailing-can. 
He  could  not  find  one.     Laura  moved  so  as  to  look  into  the 
little  locker  under  the  stern  seat.     There  was  no  can  there. 
"  What  shall  we  do  ?"   she  said. 

"  I  must  bail  with  my  hat,"  he  replied  slowly,  as  if  think- 
ing it  out  ;  "  the  water  must  come  in  very  slowly,  it  is  a  long 
time  since  we  left  Washington-Street  wharf."  He  looked 
■  at  his  watch  ;  it  was  then  past  four  and  they  were  nearly  op- 
posite Fort  Point.  So  far  as  they  could  see  there  was  not  a 
single  sail  in  the  offing.  They  looked  back  at  the  city  ;  there 
were  no  out-coming  tugs  or  steamers,  or  schooners  even. 
Then  they  looked  out  through  the  gate,  and  wondered. 

There  is  an  untranslatable  poetic  something  about  our 
Golden  Gate  that  the  sympathetic  beholder,  in-coming  or 
out-going,  or  gazing  upon  it  from  any  standpoint,  never 
fails  to  realize.  Something  which,  perhaps,  he  acknowledges, 
yet  may  never  put  into  fitting  phrases.  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause it  seems  so  to  hold  the  keys  of  our  California  life,  that 
we  may  not  dissociate  it  from  either  our  history  or  our  future. 


Perhaps  it  is  because  in  looking  at  it  one  can  never  quite 
discern  its  big  beyond,  of  weal  or  of  woe,  of  sunshine  or  of 
tempest. 

"  We  should  never  have  had  this  sunset  anywhere  else, 
Laura,"  and  Tom  pointed  to  the  declining  sun,  hanging 
without  a  cloud  above  the  wilderness  of  waves.  They 
looked  back  at  the  city,  and  all  the  western  windows  were 
aflame. 

"  I  did  not  think  before  there  was  so  much  gold  in  Frisco," 
said  Tom. 

"  Oh,  Tom,  I  don't  want  to  die  and  leave  it  all,"  said 
Laura,  tremblingly. 

The  dallying  breeze  had  shaken  off  the  spell.  The  air 
had  grown  suddenly  chill.  Far  ahead  they  could  see  the 
ominous  white  of  the  careening  swell,  and  along  the  shore 
they  heard  the  dull  boom  of  the  surf.  Lower  and  lower  sank 
the  white,  electric  dazzle  ;  buff,  and  pink,  and  orange  toning 
into  narrow  belts  of  opal.  Right  ahead  rose  the  black  Far- 
allones,  and,  as  the  sun  sank  still  lower,  they  stood  out  in 
unbroken  outline  against  its  disk. 

With  his  soft  hat  Tom  made  slow  progress  in  bailing. 
Until  then  the  water  had  oozed  in  so  slowly  that  danger  from 
leakage  had  not  alarmed  him  until  then  ;  the  current,  too, 
had  carried  them  along  so  gently  that  the  danger  of  upset- 
ting had  not  presented  itself.  But  after  they  passed  the  fort 
the  motion  of  the  waves  changed,  not  suddenly  but  gradually, 
until  at  last  the  boat  was  rocking  like  a  cedar  chip  in  the 
eddies  of  a  mill-race.  And  still  the  tide  had  not  turned. 
Ceasing  his  bailing  for  an  instant,  Tom  thought  he  heard 
the  sound  of  water  trickling  into  the  boat.  Perhaps  it  was 
his  instinct  of  danger  and  not  his  ears  that  warned  him,  for 
the  waves  were  splashing  against  the  outside,  and  the  mo- 
tion caused  a  constant  lapping  of  the  water  within  the  boat. 
Tom  made  a  careful  examination,  and  at  last  found  a  little 
hole  through  which  the  water  poured  in  a  fitful  stream  as 
the  boat  rocked  from  side  to  side. 

"  I  must  stop  that  leak,"  he  said.  "  Can  you  bail  ?  " 
The  sun  had  set,  and  the  flush  was  fading  out  of  the  west- 
ern sky,  Laura  took  one  long  look  around.  In  all  the  waste 
of  waters  there  was  no  moving  object.  If  there  had  been  a 
ship  in  sight  she  could  have  seen  it,  she  thought,  almost  de- 
spairingly. 

She  began  to  bail  as  well  as  she  could,  with   the  felt  hat, 
and  in  her  cramped  position.     A  long  line  of  gray  was  com- 
ing up  from  the  south. 
"  It  is  fog,"  said  Tom,  in  a  whisper. 

Until  he  said  "  It  is  fog,"  she  did  not  realize  the  almost 
utter  hopelessness  of  their  position.  Even  if  the  tide  should 
turn  before  they  reached  the  bar,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
protect  themselves  in  a  fog.  For  a  moment  she  thought  she 
should  quite  break  down,  the  fate  before  them  seemed  so 
terrible.  Tom  had  succeeded  in  stopping  the  leak,  and  had 
resumed  bailing.  To  make  that  task  easier,  he  had  cut  the 
brim  from  his  hat.  The  fog  was  now  all  around  them,  and 
it  was  quite  dark.  They  thought  they  heard  the  surf  more 
distinctly. 

"The  tide  has  turned,"  said  Tom. 

And  so  it  had,  but  just  how  they  wquM  be  affected  by  the 
change  they  could  not  tell.  Tom  kept  on  bailing,  until  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  boat  had  materially  decreased.  They 
had  not  spoken  to  each  other  for  some  moments.  At  last 
Laura  leaned  forward.  Her  hand  touched  Tom's,  and  he 
took  it  in  his  own.  That  hand-clasp  meant  to  them  things 
unspeakable.  Her  hand  was  very  cold,  almost  as  cold  as 
his  own.  In  his  pocket  was  a  silk  handkerchief;  he  handed 
it  to  her,  and  bade  her  tie  it  about  her  neck,  for  he  dared 
not  rise  to  fasten  it  there  himself.  Then  he  took  both  her 
hands  between  his  own,  striving  to  keep  them  warm. 

Laura  was  the  first  to  speak,  and  her  voice  was  quite  firm, 
scarcely  even  sorrowful  :  "Tom,  dear,  I  do  not  want  to  die; 
and  yet  death  can  not  take  from  us  the  boon  of  having  died 
together." 

"  But  we  shall  not  die  now,  Laura  ;  I  know  we'll  not." 
There  was  the  ring  of  conviction  in  his  tones.  The  pro- 
found resignation  underlying  her  words  had  struck  the  right 
key  in  his  own  nature,  and  the  thought  of  his  first  despair- 
ing mood  made  him  almost  angry.  "But  it's  awfully  hungry 
we  are,  my  dear,"  were  his  next  words. 

"  I'm  ashamed  of  you,"  said  Laura,  and  she  actually' 
laughed.     Tom  laughed  also. 

When  two  persons  in  such  a  position  can  laugh,  it  is  either 
"very  brave,"  or  "very  shocking,"  according  to  the  creed  we 
first  sucked  and  the  "so  forth"  of  our  salad  days. 

The  fog  was  all  around  them,  and  neither  could  see  the 
other's  face.  The  fog  was  cold,  and  from  time  to  time  Laura 
had  shivered  once  or  twice,  audibly,  though  quite  involunta- 
rily, for  she  was  a  brave  little  woman.  When  the  ripple  of 
the  young  girl's  laughter  rang  out  amid  the  fog,  (above  the 
boom  of  the  surf,  the  far  away  barking  of  the  sea-lions  on 
Seal  Rock,  and  the  near,  yet  distant,  scream  of  the  fog  sig- 
nal,) and  when  his  own  laughter  was  smothered  in  the  fog 

folds,  Tom  repeated  :  "  But  I  am  hungry,  awfully " 

What  he  might  have  gone  on  to  say  is  forever  sealed. 
The  next  moment  the  boat  struck  something  with  great 
momentum,  and  that  is  all  Laura  remembered  till  she 
awoke  in  the  queer  little  cabin  of  the  Sarah  Emma,  brigan- 
tine,  in-bound  from  Australia. 

A  woman's  gentle  face  bent  above  her  own  in  anxious, 
motherly  regard,  and  dear  Tom  sat  on  a  locker  behind  the" 
gangway,  with  glad  tears  in  his.  eyes  to  see  the  color  steal 
back  to  her  cold  cheeks. 

"  And  now  you  must  have  a  bit  to  eat,"  said  the  captain's 
wife,  in  hospitable  accents. 

But  Laura  shut  her  eyes,  half  maliciously,  and  murmured  : 
"  Give  it  to  him,  please  ;  he's  always  hungry." 

"That's  what  you'll  not  dare  to  say  when  you  become 
Mrs.  Tom,"  said  the  young  man,  triumphantly  ;  and  as  the 
matronly  figure  of  the  captain's  wife  disappeared  in  the 
shadow  of  the  gangway,  he  kissed  her  shut  eyes  softly,  and 
turned  away.  R.  S.  Smith. 

Merced,  July,  1881. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


All  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  examine  or  possess  Walter 
Crane's  dainty  rhyme-books  for  children  will  acknowledge  "The  First 
of  May,  a  Fairy  Masque,"  just  published  by  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston,  to 
be  his  masterpiece.  The  original  work,  of  which  this  is  a  heliotyped 
copy,  consisted  of  a  portfolio  of  fifty-seven  designs.  Of  this  original 
English  edition  there  were  two  hundred  first  proofs,  costing  ten  guineas, 
and  afterwards  three  hundred  second  proofs,  costing  about  half  that 
sum.  Messrs.  Osgood  &  Co.,  notwithstanding  the  expense  of  the  re- 
production, sell  their  edition  at  the  price  of  $2.50.  Aside  from  his  art 
successes,  Walter  Crane's  previous  literary  efforts  have  been  almost 
wholly  employed  in  the  compilation  of  children's  rhymes  and  jingles; 
so  that  this  may  be  said  to  be  almost  his  first  trial  at  original  composi- 
tion. It,  however,  can  not  be  said  to  possess  the  qualities  requisite  for 
it  to  be  considered  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Crane's  fancy  ;  for  it  embodies  to 
too  great  an  extent  the  thoughts  of  other  writers,  arranged  and  dis- 
posed in  a  style  of  composition  already  long  familiar  to  the  world  in 
general.  In  style  and  formation  it  is  modeled  after  an  Elizabethan 
masque,  more  especially,  however,  the  later  Masque  of  Comus,  as  the 
same  iambic  pentameter  which  Milton  employed  almost  entirely 
in  that  great  poem  is  in  like  manner  the  framework  of  this  not  unwor- 
thy successor.  In  plot  also,  as  well  as  in  structure,  is  it  similar  to 
"  Comus,"  since  both  tell  of  the  intervention  of  the  fairy  world  to  frus- 
trate the  machinations  of  evil  spirits  against  the  happiness  of  maidenly 
innocence.  While  similar  to  "  Comus  "  and  other  works  of  that  class, 
character  and  figure,  its  originality  lies  entirely  in  the  beauty  and  fresh- 
ness of  its  lines,  the  airy  lightness  of  the  language  framework  which 
incloses  the  poet's  lustrous  thought— winged  words  about  winged  fairies 
— and  the  strain  of  tender  pathos  mingling  with  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  remind  one  of  Mendelssohn's  sweet  Fruhlingslieder.  The  delicacy 
of  the  illustrations  corresponds  entirely  with  the  beauty  of  the  verses  ; 
and  the  reader,  while  gazing  on  the  landscapes  which  accompany  the 
lines,  finds  his  pathway  of  poesy  literally  strewn  with  the  forest-flowers 
which,  scattered  here  and  there,  adorn  the  pages.  Among  many  ex- 
quisite descriptions  the  story  of  the  wild  briar-rose,  as  told  by  Robinet, 
the  fairy  verderer  of  the  forest,  runs  as  follows  : 

"  Liege  Queen  !   Oh,  I  remember  well  the  mora, 

When,  hastening  down — it  was  the  first  of  May — 
A  bramble  tore  your  cheek  and  made  it  bleed, 
And  you  cried  out;  'My  vengeance  I  will  take; 
This  briar  shall  ever  flower  upon  this  day, 
But  there  shall  grow  no  thorns  upon  its  stem 
,  To  scratch  again  the  hands  or  face  of  maid  ; 

But  all  its  flowers  shall  bloom  fair  as  my  cheeks. 
And  all  its  leaves  smell  fragrant  as  my  breath. 
Thus  takes  a  Queen  revenge  upon  a  briar." 
And  under  this  sweet  curse  that  rose-tree  blooms 
Today,  and  ever  on  the  first  of  May." 
Again,  the  description  of  Lilian,  Queen  of  the  May,  who  is  the  hero- 
ine of  the  story  which  forms  the  ground  work  of  the  poem  : 
"  Dear  Lilian, 
She  with  lips  'twixt  ruby  and  the  rose, 
And  eyes  'twixt  violet  and  forget-me-not, 
And  hair  'twixt  primrose  and  the  daffodil. 

Sweet  manners  has  she,  gentle  courtesy 

Which  far  transcend  her  lips,  and  eyes,  and  hair. 

For  manners  are  the  mind  made  visible." 
In  fact,  one  could  quote  many  other  passages  of  equal  beauty — such 
as  the  capture  of  the  Ice-King  by  the  Sprites  of  Spring,  and  the  bright 
picture  of  the  crowning  of  the  May  Queen,  so  well  corresponding  with 
the  illustration  at  its  side.  The  few  copies  of  the  original  English  edi- 
tion, which  are  in  the  hands  of  a  New  York  book  firm,  are  put  up  at 
the  sum  of  eighty  dollars  apiece. 


One  of  the  sensational  pictures  in  the  Salon  was  Heil's 
"  Un  Suicide  par  Amour,"  in  which  a  Parisian  girl  in  pink 
silk,  a  profusion  of  lace,  flesh-colored  stockings,  and  satin  ; 
slippers,  has  placed  herself  across  the  track  of  an  approach- 1 
ing  locomotive.  Her  head  rests  on  the  rail.  A  red  umbrella 
and  pair  of  gloves  are  thrown  aside. 


Blackwood's  Magazine  for  June  opens  with  an  Egyptian  article,  ' '  The 
Land  of  Khemi."  The  serial  story,  "  The  Private  Secretary,"  is  con- 
tinued. Readers  of  Bjornson  and  Boyesen  will  read  with  pleasure  the 
"  Norwegian  Sonnets."  The  Italian  playwright  Beolco,  and  his  wisely- 
witty  comedies,  lorm  the  subject  of  a  readable  article  ;  and  the  edito- 
rial treatment  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill  is  good. The  Eclectic  for  July 

opens  with  a  sketch  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  taken  from  the  pages  of  the 
conservative  B feck-wood's.  An  article  by  Professor  Jevons  on  Bimetal- 
ism,  originally  written  lor  the  Contemporary  Review  with  the  design 
of  influencing  the  opinion  of  the  French  Monetary  Congress.  Pro- 
fessor Jevons  will  be  remembered  by  our  readers  as  the  author  of  the 
well-known  pamphlet,  written  about  twenty  years  ago* on  the  deprecia- 
tion of  money  caused  by  the  vast  California  yield  of  gold.  Good  Words 
contributes  an  article  by  Froude  on  the  famous  "  Tract  No.  90,"  and 
the  growth  of  Newmanism  in  the  English  Church.  Jesse  Fothergills 
bright  new  serial,  "  Kith  and  Kin,"  detracts  nothing  from  the  reputa- 
tion of  "  The  First  Violin."    A  sonnet  by  Swinburne  upon  the  deaths 

of  Carlyle  and  George  Eliot  is  a  feature  in  the  poetical  department. 

The  North  American  Review  displays  decided  enterprise  in  procuring 
some  of  the  foremost  writers  in  our  country  for  its  pages.  The  July 
number  contains  a  paper  by  Carl  Schurz,  which  embraces  almost  every- 
thing that  may  be  said  on  the  Indian  question.  Modern  disguises  of 
infidelity  are  attacked  by  a  powerful  anonymous  writer.  James  Parton 
appeals  to  the  rich  men  of  our  country  to  come  forward  to  her  rescue. 
Henry  George's  article  we  noticed  last  week.  Henry  Bergh  defends 
"our  dumb  friends  ";  while  R.  H.  Stoddard  gives  a  critical  review  on 
Tennyson. 

Macmillan  5:  Co.  announce  the  following  :  A  new  (Eversley)  edition 
of  Charles  Kingsley's  novels.  It  will  be  comprised  in  eleven  volumes, 
8vo,  and  will  be  published  at  a  uniform  price  of  one  dollar  and  seventy- 
five  cents  per  volume.  Also,  "  The  Library,"  by  Andrew  Lang  ;  "Kant 
and  his  English  Critics,"  by  John  Watson  ;  "  Memoirs  of  Lord  Bea- 
consfield ;  "  "  The  Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic,"  by  W.  Y.  Sellar  ; 
"  Non-Miraculous  Christianity,"  by  George  Salmon,  D.  D. ;  and  "  The 

Life  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,"  by  G.   S.   Godkin. Miss   Rhoda 

Broughton  is  writing  a  new  ghost  story,  which  is  destined  to  appear 
shortly  in  the  pages  of  Temple  Bar. The  next  volume  in  the  Eng- 
lish Men -of- Letters  Series  will  be  the  "  Life  of  Walter  Savage  Landor," 

by  Sidney  Colvin. Miss  Harrison,  who  is  now  Lady  Arthur  Hill, 

received  a  royalty  of  four  thousand  dollars  a  year  on  her  b.dlad,  "  In 
the  Gloaming."  She  was  formerly  a  governess. "Sam's  Sweet- 
heart" is  the  title  of  a  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "  Comin'  thro'  the 

Rye" — Miss  H.    B.   Mathers. Monsieur  Ernest  Daudet,    brother 

of  the  novelist,  has  written  an  exhaustive  work  on  the  Royalist  con- 
spiracies in  the  south  of  France  during  the  French  Revolution.  He 
had  access  to  a  great  many  unpublished  documents. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.  have  taken  Longfellow's  poems  as  the  subject  of  their 
first  edition  of  the  series  "  Leaflets  from  Standard  Authors,"  which  are 
slips  printed  on  one  side  only,  for  school  use  in  teaching  grammar. 
A  New  York  lawyer,  who  recently  visited  Great  Britain,  accom- 
panied by  his  "two-wheeled  horse,"  has  written  a  charming  descrip- 
tion of  "  A  Bicycle  Tour  Through  England  and  Wales." A  book 

entitled  "  Through  the  Ranks  to  a  Commission,"  writtten  by  a  gentle- 
man priv.ite,  is  attracting  great  notice  in  England.  The  author,  who 
was  an  Oxford  graduate  with  a  private  income  of  $4,000  a  year,  being 
unable  to  procure  a  lieutenancy  in  the  army  by  reason  of  his  age,  which 
was  past  the  University  commission  limits,  enlisted  in  the  ranks  and 

gradually  won  his  lieutenant's  commission. Of  Octave  Feuillet's 

works,  "  Le  Roman  d'un  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre/'  has  reached  a  sale 
of  76,000  copies,  and  "  Monsieur  de  Camors  "  (a-porirait  of  the  Duke 
de  Morney)  43,000  copies.  His  last  book  is  said  to  be  "defaced  by 
disreputable  incidents,  which  make  it  unworthy  of  a  woman's  hands." 

Mr.  A.  Cross  has  been  in  Warwickshire  collecting  materials  for 

the  life  of  George  Eliot.  He  was  the  guest  for  several  days  of  his  wife's 
nephew,  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Evans,  at  Bedworth  Rectory.  A  number  of 
sketches  of  places  identified  with  the  works  of  George  Eliot  and  with 
her  early  life  have  been   taken,  including  Cerbury  and  Chilvers  Cotton, 

as  the  book  is  to  be  illustrated. The  latest  issues  of  Harper's 

Franklin  Square  Library  are  two  novels:  "Visited  on  the  Children," 
by  Theodore  Gift,  author  of  the  bright  story,  "Jack's  Sister";  and  an- 
other novel  by  Alice  O'Hanlan,  entitled  "A  Costly  Heritage,"  which  is 
the  second  novel  by  the  author  of  "  Horace  McLean,"  published  in  this 
series.     For  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  twenty  cents  each. 


THE       ARGON  AU  T. 


CADDIE    CORISANDE,  THE    CASH-GIRL. 


By  Captain  Mandeville  Blbgun, 
Author  of '"  Dynamite  Dick,  the  Death  notch  Destroyer  of  Gory  Gulch;" 
"  Ka  plain  Kydd,  the  /Crashing  Kr  usher  of the  Karribbean;"   "Su- 
sie, the  Saccharine  Shirt-Shirrer  ;"   "  Gen  tie  Gertie,  the  Grand 
St.  Glove-Girl;"   "  Fair  Feodora,  the  Fare-Lady  at  Fin- 
negan's;"   ' '  Mamie  Moses,  the  Modest  Modiste  of  Mad- 
ison Street;"   "  The  Poisoned  Peanut,  or  Proser- 
pine Peters  Peril;"    "From  Chambermaid 
to  Countess,  or  the  Scrumptious  Scrubber." 


CHAPTER    I. —  OUT   IN    THE   COLD   WORLD. 

"Send  Caddie  Corisande  tome  ["thundered  the  millionaire 
proprietor  of  the  Chatham  Street  77-cent  Emporium,  ad- 
dressing a  cringing  minion,  who  promptly  glided  away  upon 
his  mission,  while  the  bloated  plutocrat  toyed  with  his  mas- 
sive watch-chain  and  diamond  locket,  and  jingled  three 
pounds  of  glittering  gold  in  his  trousers  pocket. 

Eurymanthes  Isaacson  lived  for  naught  save  gold  ;  gold 
he  worshiped,  he  adored,  and  his  hard,  cold,  ableptic,  avari- 
cious nature  knew  no  other  joy  than  the  mad  passion  of  ac- 
cumulation of  base  lucre. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  young  girl  appeared  on  the  thresh- 
hold. 

She  was  a  vision  of  beauty  that  might  well  have  softened 
the  hardest  heart.  Her  deep  golden  hair  was  knotted  mod- 
estly above  a  head  whose  classic  grace  might  well  have 
driven  a  Titian  mad  with  admiration,  and  her  pale  yet  lovely 
face  was  illumined  by  a  pair  of  eyes  whose  melting  tender- 
ness raised  the  beholder  into  a  realm  of  higher  and  purer 
thoughts.  But  Isaacson's  cold  and  calculating  soul  knew  nei- 
ther remorse  nor  pity. 

"Caddie  Corisande,"  he  said,  in  his  most  tyrannical  ac- 
cents, "this  morning  you  contumaciously  refused  to  give  a 
lead  nickel  in  change  to  a  customer.  You  know  the  laws  of 
my  establishment,  and  my  inflexible  will." 

"Oh,  sir,"  cried  the  shrinking  girl,  "do  not  be  too  harsh 
with  me,  I  pray  you.  I  could  not  do  it.  It  was  a  poor  old 
woman,  who  was  purchasing  a  yard  of  mosquito-netting  for 
a  blanket,  to  shield  her  feeble  form  from  the  blasts  of  winter. 
Does  never  a  sentiment  of  human  compassion  enter  your  in- 
exorable heart  ?  " 

"Never,"  coldly  replied  the  merchant  prince.  "You  re- 
member the  contract  which  I  exact  of  all  my  employees  ? 
Any  infringement  of  my  rules  is  to  be  atoned  for  by  a  forfeit 
of  eleven  hundred  times  the  amount  involved." 

"  I  can  not,"  wailed  the  weeping  girl ;  "  my  salary  is  but 
one  dollar  and  thirty-seven  cents  a  week.  I  have  not  fifty- 
five  dollars  in  the  world." 

"  Give  me,  then,"  roared  the  heartless  employer,  "  that  dia- 
mond locket  that  hangs  about  your  neck." 

"  Do  not,  sir,  demand  that  of  me,"  piteously  pleaded  Cad- 
die Corisande  ;  "  that  was  the  gift  of  my  aged  grandmother. 
Together  with  an  unsullied  name,  she  bequeathed  it  to  me 
upon  her  death-bed,  and  I  can  not  part  with  it  while  life  re- 
mains." 

"Then,"  burst  out  the  tyrant,  foaming  at  the  mouth  in  his 
impotent  rage,  "leave  my  employ  this  instant.  You  are  no 
longer  one  of  my  cash-girls."  * 

Even  the  worm,  it  is  said,  will  turn  when  trodden  upon. 
How  much  more,  then,  a  girl  of  Caddie  Corisande's  high  and 
noble  nature  !  Drawing  herself  up  to  her  full  height,  she 
left  the  office  without  deigning  another  word  to  the  relentless 
despot. 

CHAPTER    II. — SEPARATION. 

As  she  passed  out  of  the  private  office  into  the  brilliant 
and  glittering  emporium,  Caddie  Corisande  encountered  a 
youth  whose  humble  garb  betokened  an  errand-boy,  but 
whose  handsome  and  intelligent  face  and  finely  chiseled 
aristocratic  features  spoke  of  a  refined  and  patrician  lineage. 

"Whither  are  you  going,  Corisande?"  inquired  the  youth. 
"  You  strive  to  appear  calm  ;  but  I  can  perceive  by  your 
countenance  that  you  are  strangely  agitated." 

"  Alas,  Claude,"  responded  the  maiden,  giving  way  to  her 
emotion,  "  we  part,  perchance  to  meet  no  more.  I  am  dis- 
charged." 

"  Oh,  cruel  fate  ! "  ejaculated  the  elegant  youth,  "  but  trust 
me,  Corisande,  we  shall  meet  again.  You  know  the  depth 
of  my  affection  for  you  ;  it  will  endure  while  I  draw  breath. 
I  swear  it." 

Striving  to  master  her  feelings,  and  unmindful  of  the  jeers 
of  her  envious  comrades  behind  the  counter,  Caddie  Cori- 
sande walked  proudly  out  into  the  crowded  street,  while 
Claude  de  Catholicon  Cahootz,  (for  such  was  his  name,) 
bowed  his  head  in  dejection  until  rudely  summoned  to  bear 
home  the  parcels  of  a  purchaser. 


ments   of    the  most    aristocratic    cut — Bayard  Montecarlo 
Burke.     This  man  had  long  persecuted  Caddie.     He  moved 
in  the  highest  of  Knickerbocker  and  Fifth  Avenue   circles,  ] 
and  as  he  walked,  with  his   arm  entwined  with  the  gilded  \ 
youth  of  Gotham,  few  would  have  thought  that  this  man  was  I 
the  recipient  of  emoluments  from  the  gaming  Hades  of  the 
city  for  encouraging  young  men  to  waste  their  substance  in 
the  demoralizing  and  pernicious  pursuits  of  gambling. 

"What  wouldst  thou  with  me,  villain?"  inquired  Caddie 
Corisande  in  tremulous  and  modest  tones. 

B.  M.  Burke  laughed  sardonically. 

"  I  know  all,  sweetest  one.  Think  you  that  I  have  not 
watched  the  woman  who,  above  all  others,  occupies  the  first 
place  in  my  heart  ?  Isaacson  has  caused  you  to  quit  his  ser- 
vice— but  what  of  that  ?  I  love  you,  my  gazelle.  You  will 
be  mine — your  home  shall  be  a  palace — servants  shall  obey 
your  slightest  word.  Say  that  you  will  give  ear  to  my  pas- 
sionate suit."  And  the  insidious  gamester  puffed  with  well- 
simulated  sympathy  and  feeling  his  Reina  Victoria. 

To  nerve  herself  for  the  situation  was  the  work  of  an  in- 
stant. She  thought  of  Claude  de  Catholicon  Cahootz,  who 
was  still  in  the  employ  of  the  hateful  Isaacson — Isaacson, 
who  ruled  with  an  iron  hand  the  helpless  hirelings  from 
whose  life's  blood  he  coined  his  iniquitous  shekels. 

"  I  must  get  rid  of  him,"  said  she  to  herself,  and  her  breast 
heaved  as  she  looked  into  the  dim  futurity. 

"  I  know  you,  Bayard  Montecarlo  Burke,"  answered  the 
beautiful  maiden,  her  soft  and  gleaming  eyes  flashing  with 
enthusiastic  indignation.  "You  are  an  unprincipled  schemer. 
Avaunt  and  leave  me,  inexorable  caitiff!" 

And  exerting  all  her  feeble  force,  and  clenching  her  deli- 
cate hands,  she  leveled  a  blow  from  the  shoulder  which  made 
the  monster  bite  the  dust. 


CHAPTER    III.- 


Caddie  walked  with  nervous  and  rapid  stride  through  the 
maddening  crowd  that  at  all  times  of  the  day  graces  that  most 
magnificent  and  classic  thoroughfare,  the  Bowery.  She 
turned  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left ;  but  her  thoughts 
wandered  occasionally  to  Claude  de  Catholicon  Cahootz, 
whom  in  all  human  probability  she  would  never  again  behold. 

The  picturesque  peanut  vender,  the  rattle  of  the  elevated 
trains,  the  moving  panorama  of  the  horse-cars,  the  rugged 
and  beautiful  hillocks  of  mud,  had  no  charms  for  her.  To 
be  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  miserable  Isaacson — even  under 
such  circumstances — was  a  relief.  To  put  leagues  and 
leagues  of  buildings  between  her  and  that  man  was  a  solace 
which  towered  above  anything  which  had  ever  coursed 
through  her  noble  and  capacious  brain. 

Still  fluttered  that  heart — that  heart  which  in  size  and 
fullness  could  only  be  compared  to  her  brain — as  she  thought 
of  the  Claude  she  had  left  behind  her,  doomed  to  spend  his 
days,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  his  nights,  in  enveloping 
in  coarse  brown  paper  the  inferior  articles  that  the  mercenary 
Isaacson  offered  for  sale. 

Suddenly  she  fancied  that  firm,  masculine  and  high-toned 
footsteps  were  tracking  hers.  Nay,  it  could  not  be  !  The 
poor,  penniless,  destitute  but  heroic  girl  could  surely  no 
longer  be  hounded  down  and  browbeaten,  for  was  she  not 
away  from  Isaacson's  ? 

But  somebody  was  behind  her.  That  heart  fluttered  with 
renewed  vigor  as  she  furtively  turned  a  head  that  might  have 
graced  the  Venus  of  Milo.  Perhaps  it  was  Claude.  Vain, 
unfulfilled  hope — it  was  none  other  than  that  bold,  base,  bad 
man,  that  polished  Mephistophelian  fiend,  a  monster  in  gar- 


fore  her  a  frugal  meal  of  bread  and  water,  silen  drew. 

In  vain  Caddie  Corisande  pleaded  for  freedom  ;  in  vain 
she  bedewed  the  hard  floor  with  her  tears,  and  beat  upon 
the  massive  doors  in  futile  indignation.  She  soon  perceived 
that  all  her  efforts  were  in  vain,  and  she  resolved  to  strike 
terror  to  the  souls  of  her  heartless  captors  by  refusing  to 
partake  of  the  insufficient  fare  provided  for  her  nutrition. 
She  hoped,  by  showing  them  that  her  indomitable  will  pre- 
ferred starvation  to  submission,  to  induce  them  to  permit 
her  to  depart  in  peace. 

Vain  hope  !  After  five  days  of  this  cruel  captivity,  during 
which  she  resolutely  refused  to  permit  a  morsel  of  bread  or 
a  drop  of  water  to  cross  her  ruby  lips,  Bayard  Montecarlo 
Burke  turned  the  key  in  the  door,  shot  back  the  ponderous 
bolts,  and  appeared  before  her. 

"Well,  girl,"  he  inquired  with  a  sneer,  "have  you  come  to 
your  senses  ? " 

"  Base  man  ! "  cried  the  dauntless  girl,  "  I  defy  and  spurn 
you  ! " 

"  Then  you  will  not  be  mine  ?  " 

"  Never  !  while  life  remains,  and  the  image  of  Claude  de 
Catholicon  Cahootz  is  enshrined  within  my  bosom." 

"  Curses  on  him  ! "  muttered  the  villain  between  his 
clenched  teeth,  as  he  withdrew. 


CHAPTER    IV.— HOME. 

Caddie  reached  her  home  more  dead  than  alive.  Home  ! 
What  a  mockery  was  the  word — Home  !  A  hall-room  attic 
on  the  floor  nearest  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  of  a  thirteen- 
story  tenement  house.  A  ruined,  backless  chair,  a  battered 
bureau,  a  sextuple-sheet  of  the  New  York  Herald Tor  a  car- 
pet and  bed,  a  bottle  of  Florida  water,  and  an  irregular  pen- 
tagon of  looking-glass  constituted  the  furniture  of  the  apart- 
ment. 

When  she  became  a  little  calmer,  she  surveyed  the  busy 
world  from  the  solitary  window  of  the  poverty-stricken  gar- 
ret. Then  wearied  with  excitement  and  fatigue,  Caddie  Co- 
risande fell  asleep  on  the  Herald  supplement.  She  dreamed 
of  a  happy  home,  with  her  Claude  constantly  by  her  side, 
and  awoke  in  the  early  morn  feverish  and  unrefreshed. 

She  sought  work  ;  she  found  it ;  it  was  in  hemming  shirts. 
Satisfied  with  her  lot,  she  hemmed. unceasingly  ;  but  no 
Claude  de  Catholicon  Cahootz  appeared  on  the  scene  to 
comfort  her. 

One  evening,  in  the  early  twilight,  Bayard  Montecarlo 
Burke  stood  before  her. 

She  was  just  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  a  batch  of 
sixty-three  shirts  and  robes  de  nuiti  by  which  work  she 
earned  her  scanty  pittance.  A  gentle  blush  suffused  her 
cheek  as  her  persecutor  spoke. 

"  Caddie,"  said  B.  M.  Burke,  "  once  more  I  ask  you  to  be 
mine." 

"  Why,  villain,"  answered  Caddie,  "  do  you  presume  to  in- 
trude on  my  privacy  ?     Begone  ! " 

"  You  then  refuse  me,  and  the  wealth  and  high  social  po- 
sition that  I  would  lay  at  your  feet?" 

"  I  refuse  everything.  I  get  but  thirty-five  cents  a  gross 
for  sewing  these  garments,  but  I  would  rather  beg  from  door 
to  door,  or  live  in  the  most  abject  poverty,  than  become  the 
wife  of  a  man  whom  I  loathe  and  despise." 

"Woman,"  said  B.  M.  Burke,  almost  beside  himself  with 
suppressed  passion,  "  you  shall  rue  this  day.  Ere  to-mor- 
row's sun  gilds  the  western  hills  I  shall  have  had  my  re- 
venge." 

With  these  words  he  glided  from  the  room. 


CHAPTER   VII. — CAPTIVITY. 

It  became  evident  even  to  the  blunted  intellect  of  the  base 
Burke  that  no  cruelty  could  win  him  the  affections  of  the 
adorable  shop-girl.  He  at  once  altered  his  tactics.  The 
choicest  and  most  savory  viands  were  daily  placed  before 
Caddie  Corisande  ;  but  she  resolutely  refused  them. 

Once  a  week  the  execrable  Bayard  Montecarlo  Burke 
opened  the  door  of  her  dungeon,  and  inquired,  with  a  sar- 
donic sneer  of  baffled  triumph,  whether  she  had  yet  effaced 
from  her  heart  the  image  of  his  rival. 

As  regularly  the  noble  girl  replied : 

"  No  ;  nor  will  I  while  that  heart  has  a  flutter  left." 

Then,  with  muttered  curses,  her  captor  would  depart,  only 
to  reappear  again  at  the  end  of  another  week  to  subject  her 
to  this  cruel  test  of  her  constancy. 

Each  morning  the  hideous  hag  referred  to  in  a  preceding 
chapter  brought  her,  on  a  richly  chased  silver  salver,  and  in 
dishes  of  priceless  porcelain,  a  feast  fit  for  the  gods,  dain- 
ties of  the  most  tempting  character,  with  wines  of  incalcula- 
able  age  and  richness  to  wash  them  down. 

Our  heroine,  however,  never  wavered  in  her  determina- 
tion. The  banquet  was  removed  at  night,  untouched.  Had 
her  whole  sustenance  been  derived  from  this  source,  she 
must  inevitably  have  faded  away  like  a  flower. 

But  kindly  Nature  befriended  the  lonely  maiden.  In  her 
distress  she  sang,  and  her  sweet  voice,  which  many  a  prima 
do?ina  might  have  envied,  lured  the  pigeons  from  the  neigh- 
boring roofs  to  her  humble  garret.  These,  with  a  rare 
knowledge  of  the  culinary  art,  she  made  into  a  pie,  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  support  life  without  condescending  to  the 
degrading  bounty  of  the  baffled  Burke.  When  the  stock  of 
pigeons  was  entirely  gone,  she  fell  back  upon  the  cats,  the 
supply  of  which,  at  that  altitude, was  practically  inexhaustible. 


CHAPTER    V. — KIDNAPPED. 

The  remorseless  villain's  oath  was  kept  with  direful  ac- 
curacy. 

At  early  morn,  ere  the  first  dim  streaks  of  light  illumined 
the  eastern  sky,  Corisande  emerged  from  her  humble  lodg- 
ings into  the  lonely  street,  bearing  under  her  arm  the  gross 
of  shirts  she  had  hemmed  for  the  pitiful  pittance  alluded  to 
above. 

Suddenly  she  heard  the  muffled  tread  of  human  feet  behind 
her.  Her  quick  instinct  told  her  at  once  that  they  were  as- 
sassins. 

She  was  right. 

As  she  turned  her  head,  she  gazed  tremblingly  upon  two  of 
the  most  abandoned  villains  in  tjie  vast  metropolis.  One 
was  a  nameless  professional  ruffian,  whose  black  and  execra- 
ble fame  was  darkly  concealed  under  the  no >m  de  plume  of 
The  Slugger.  His  companion  was,  in  his  business  capacity, 
a  brakeman  on  the  Elevated  Railroad,  and  therefore  inured 
to  and  fit  for  any  form  of  deep  and  brutal  criminality. 

Without  a  word,  the  two  hirelings  grasped  the  shrinking 
girl,  and  smothering  her  cries  with  a  horse-blanket,  which 
they  threw  over  her  head,  they  flung  her  to  the  pave- 
ment, and  bound  her  hand  and  foot  with  clothes-lines. 

And  this  in  one  of  the  most  populous  streets  of  the  great- 
est city  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  ! 

The  policemen  on  the  beat  merely  winked  as  the  malefac- 
tors passed  by,  recognizing  them  as  minions  of  the  powerful 
Bayard  Montecarlo  Burke. 

With  rapid  strides  the  gambler's  emissaries  bore  the  fair 
and  hapless  Caddie  Corisande  to  a  gilded  coupe*  which  was 
waiting  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  and  into  which  they  hus- 
tled her.  Her  form  being  rigidly  bound  in  a  network  of 
cords,  they  were  obliged  to  place  her  corner-wise  of  the  ve- 
hicle, in  order  to  stow  her  without  breaking. 

Before  the  brilliant  sun  loomed  above  the  eastern  horizon, 
Caddie  Corisande  found  herself  a  helpless  prisoner  in  a 
loathsome  attic  dungeon,  immediately  beneath  the  mansard 
roof  of  the  highest  and  loneliest  shot-tower  in  New  York. 

Bayard  Montecarlo  Burke  had  kept  his  oath. 


CHAPTER   VIII. — RESCUED. 

For  eight  months  Caddie  Corisande  had  languished  in  her 

miasmatic  cell,  when  a  step  resounded  through  the  corridors 

J  of  the  shot-tower  that  shook  the  lofty  building  to  its  very 

base.     Her  heart  sank  within  her.     Was  it  the  revengeful 

I  Burke,  who  had  come  at  last  to  execute  his  oft-repeated 

\  threats  of  death  ? 

No  ! 

The  door  was  burst  open,  and  Claude  de  Catholicon  Ca- 
hootz stood  in  her  presence.  At  first  he  scarcely  knew  his 
beloved  Caddie  Corisande.  A  long  diet  of  pigeon  and  cat 
had  so  .increased  her  sylph-like  proportions  that  her  beauty 
was  a  thousand-fold  enhanced.  Neither,  for  a  second,  could 
she  recognize  in  the  elegantly  attired  figure  before  her  the 
wretched  messenger-boy  of  Eurymanthes  Isaacson's  Em- 
porium. 

But  her  fond  heart  knew  the  heroic  boy  beneath  all  his 
glittering  gauds,  and  she  clasped  him  to  her  heart,  crying  : 

"  I  knew,  my  Claude,  tha.t_you  would  never  rest  until  you 
had  found  me." 

"  I  have  found  you,"  he  rejoined,  "but  to  bear  you  away 
to  my  ancestral  castle  in  England.  The  noble  family  of  De 
Catholicons  has  at  last  recognized  my  claim  to  the  title  and 
inheritance.  You  are  no  longer  the  friendless  and  unhappy 
shop-girl:  you  are  the  Marchioness  de  Catholicon,  next 
heiress  to  a  throne  !  " 

"  And  Burke  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  He  has  expiated  his  crimes  upon  the  scaffold,"  sternly 
replied  the  Marquis  Claude  de  Catholicon. 

THE  end.       — Puck  on  Wheels. 


CHAPTER   VI. — IMPRISONED. 

An  old  hag  of  the  most  repulsive  appearance  freed  our 
beauteous  heroine  from  her  galling  bonds,  and,  placing  be- 


The  house  of  Hohenzollern  is  simply  the  result  of  success- 
ful money-lending.  The  Emperor  Sigismund,  who  flourished 
in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  being  almost  chron- 
ically hard  up,  borrowed  repeatedly  of  Frederick  of  Hohen- 
zollern, Burggraff  of  Nurnberg,  one  of  the  few  Christians  at 
that  date  who  had  much  money  to  lend.  At  length,  seeing 
no  prospect  of  repaying  what  he  had  borrowed,  and  wanting 
yet  more,  the  Emperor  said  :  "Advance  me  250,000  gulden 
more,  and  take  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg  in  payment  of  my 
whole  debt  to  you."  Thus  the  Burggraff  of  Nurnberg  came 
to  be  the  ancestor  of  emperors.  "Oaks  from  acorns"  might 
well  be  the  motto  of  the  family. 


Alexandre  Dumas  rises  at  six.  and  immediately  proceeds 
to  warm  a  plate  of  soup,  which  has  been  prepared  the  night 
before,  and  consumes  the  same.  On  the  strength  of  this  soup 
he  works  till  noon,  when  he  breakfasts.  He  composes  all 
these  hours,  and  seldom  reads.  French  literature — at  least 
the  gayer  part  of  it — he  knows  by  heart.  With  that  of  other 
languages,  including  English,  his  acquaintance  is  very  slight. 


Out  of  one  hundred  and  one  Derbys,  a  Prince  of  Wales 
has  won  once,  in  17SS  ;  a  royal  duke,  York,  in  1816  and 
1822;  other  dukes,  ten  times;  lords,  twenty-two  times;  a 
foreign  count,  once,  1S65  ;  a  foreign  baron  twice,  1871  and 
1879;  a  foreign  prince  in  1875,  and  an  American  sovereign 
in  1SS1.     Other  winners  have  been  English  commoners. 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  p,  1SS1. 


The  attempted  assassination  of  the  President  strikes  every 
good  citizen  of  all  the  fifty  millions  who  compose  the  Amer- 
ican Republic  with  especial  horror.  We  are  accustomed  to 
look  upon  such  frenzied  acts  as  the  growth  of  monarchical 
tyrannies,  and  the  outgrowth  of  systems  in  all  respects  dis- 
similar to  our  own  ;  as  resulting  from  socialism  and  com- 
munistic societies,  whose  members  are  at  war  with  social 
order.  We  had  come  to  regard  our  country  as  the  one  in 
all  the  world  into  whose  politics  the  element  of  assassination 
would  not  enter.  We  have  been  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  our  nation  could  come  and  go  unat- 
tended whenever  and  wherever  he  might  please.  Bearing 
upon  his  person  no  insignia  of  authority,  he  required  for  his 
protection  no  show  of  power.  He  was  but  a  citizen,  called 
to  the  temporary  performance  of  a  public  duty  ;  to  be  treated 
as  the  first  citizen  of  the  republic  while  in  office,  and  at  its 
expiration  to  return  again  to  an  honored  private  life.  The 
act  of  the  assassin  Booth,  in  accomplishing  the  death  of 
President  Lincoln,  we  had  cause  to  regard  as  exceptional — 
the  perhaps  not  unnatural  result  of  our  long  and  bitter 
civil  conflict.  It  made  less  impression  upon  the  national 
mind,  because  there  had  been  no  proof  afforded  that  it  had 
been  encouraged  by  any  respectable  Southern  man,  or  that 
there  was  in  it  any  element  of  political  conspiracy.  Con- 
vinced that  it  was  the  wild  act  of  a  Southern  maniac,  it  had 
grown  dim  in  our  memories,  and  seemed  to  have  made  no 
impression  upon  our  political  character.  The  act  of  the 
man  Guiteau  is  one  properly  classified  with  that  of  Booth. 
The  act  of  the  assassin  Booth  was  the  natural  production 
of  the  rebellion.  It  was  the  fruit  of  the  civil  war.  It  was 
the  harvest  of  hate  that  had  grown  up  between  the  sections. 
The  act  of  the  assassin  Guiteau  is  the  natural  production  of 
stalwart  politics.  It  is  the  fruit  of  party  strife.  It  is  the 
harvest  of  hate  that  Grant,  Conkling,  Logan,  and  their  co- 
conspirators against  the  Republican  party  have  sown.  We 
cannot  charge  to  Jefferson  Davis,  or  to  Rhett,  Toombs,  Yan- 
cey, Wigfall,  and  the  other  conspirators  against  the  nation's 
life,  that  they  are  directly  responsible  for  the  death  of  Lin- 
coln ;  but  had  there  been  no  rebellion,  there  would  have 
been  no  assassination.  We  cannot  charge  upon  General 
Grant,  upon  Roscoe  Conkling,  or  upon  their  malignant 
party  associates  and  malcontents,  that  they  are  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  President;  but 
had  there  been  no  revolt  of  stalwarts  within  the  party,  there 
would1  have  been  no  attempted  assassination  of  Garfield. 
The  base  ingratitude  of  General  Grant ;  the  ambitious  dis- 
loyalty of  Senator  Conkling  ;  the  conspicuous  insults  di- 
rected toward  the  Presidential  office  ;  the  marked  social 
slights  put  upon  the  President ;  the  long,  bitter,  and  malig- 
nant war  inaugurated  by  the  stalwarts  because  the  third-term 
conspiracy  was  defeated  at  Chicago  ;  the  final  disgraceful 
and  altogether  inexcusable  resignation  of  Senator  Conkling; 
his  dog-in-the-manger  attitude  at  Albany,  are  acts  calculated 
to  work  upon  the  base-minded  villain  who  was  ambitious  to 
■  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  pirate  crew.  This  noisy 
tail-end  of  stalwartism,  of  which  every  city  in  the  Union  has 
more  than  one  guilty  prototype,  conceiving  that  he  had  not 
been  rewarded  for  his  party  service,  looking  upon  party  serv- 
ice as  a  claim  for  party  spoils — and  this  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  Conkling  teaching — worked  himself  up  to  the  desperate 
resolve  of  murder.  This  he  thought  would  be  an  acceptable 
service  to  the  stalwart  wing.  It  would  make  Arthur  Presi- 
dent. It  would  make  Conkling  premier.  It  would  put  Grant 
in  the  succession  to  the  Presidential  chair.     It  would  fill  the 


Cabinet  and  the  leading  offices  of  the  nation  with  stalwarts. 
It  would  humiliate  Blaine.  It  would  afford  the  reward  of  an 
hundred  thousand  official  positions  to  "the  man  who  had 
"carried  New  York  and  Indiana,  and  without  whose  services 
"a  successful  result  would  have  been  impossible."  That  Mr. 
Conkling  had  any  knowledge  or  conception  of  this  guilty 
act.  or  that  Chester  A.  Arthur,  or  Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada, 
or  any  other  of  the  men  whom  we  regard  as  leaders  in  the 
stalwart  rebellion,  had  any  dream  of  its  existence,  we  do  not 
believe.  The  character  and  the  lives  of  these  gentlemen 
place  them  above  the  suspicion  of  any  act  of  this  kind. 
They  will,  in  the  pursuit  of  politics,  stab  characters  and  as- 
sassinate reputations  ;  they  will  murder  a  man  in  his  good 
name  ;  but  we  exonerate  them  from  the  idea  that  they  would 
shed  blood.  These  are  the  men  who  have  made  of  politics 
a  mercenary  industry,  to  be  pursued  by  subtlety,  lies,  and 
intrigue  ;  who  have  turned  honorable  men,  and  men  of  just 
ambition,  aside  from  the  path  of  politics,  and  made  the  very 
term  to  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  honest  men.  The  assassin 
Guiteau  may  have  thought,  and  that  without  being  insane,  tha 
his  bloody  crime  would  have  been  acceptable  to  the  political 
conspirators  who,  ever  since  Garfield  has  been  President,  have 
waged  against  him  a  relentless  war.  '  And  is  there  any  man 
in  the  nation  who  doubts  that  the  fruit  of  this  crime  would 
have  been  gathered  by  the  stalwarts  if  it  had  been  consum- 
mated, or  if  the  President  should  die,  that  they  will  glean  the 
last  husk  of  a  place  for  their  friends,  the  last  stalk  left  stand- 
ing? Does  any  one  doubt  that  Mr.  Conkling  would  control 
the  politics  of  the  administration,  or  that  he  and  General 
Grant  would,  through  modesty  or  sensibility,  refuse  to  ac- 
cept from  the  bloody  hand  of  an  assassin  that  position  and 
influence  in  the  Government  which  had  been  so  pointedly 
denied  them  by  the  people  ?  Do  the  tears  of  Mr.  Chester  A. 
Arthur,  as  he  weeps  over  the  recollection  of  his  visit  to  Mrs. 
Garfield,  or  as  he  sits,  tear-bedimmed,  looking  out  of  the  little 
window  in  the  disarranged  apartments  of  his  friend  Jones, 
convince  any  living  man  that  he  would  not  rejoice  to  be  Presi- 
dent, or  that,  being  President,  he  would  not  revolutionize  the 
policy  of  the  Republican  party  ?  There  is  not  an  intelligent 
man  in  the  nation,  observant  of  its  politics,  who  does  not  be 
lieve  that  the  death  of  Garfield  and  the  elevation  of  Arthur 
would  not  be  seized  upon  by  the  stalwarts  »to  punish  their 
enemies  by  every  political  humiliation  they  could  put  upon 
them.  It  did  not  demand  the  somewhat  pompous  and  diffu- 
sive statement  of  Senator  Conkling  to  remind  us  of  the  fact 
that  by  the  operation  of  the  Constitution  the  Vice-President 
succeeded  the  President  in  event  of  his  death.  It  may  not 
be  amiss  at  any  time  to  be  reminded  of  our  duly  toward  the 
country,  and  that  assassination  is  a  crime  not  to  be  en- 
couraged, or,  as  Mr.  Conkling  expresses  it,  "to  be  stamped 
out."  Well  do  we  know  that  "  the  glory  and  safety  of  our 
institutions  can  not  be  imperiled  by  one  madman's  act ;"  and 
sadly  do  we  recognize  .the  fact  that,  in  event  of  the  death 
of  General  Garfield,  Vice-President  Arthur  "  instantly  suc- 
ceeds;" but  we  do  not  believe  it  would  go  on  "as  if  no 
change  had  occurred."  We  do  not  believe  that  civilization 
will  halt  "  because  Providence  has  demanded  one  poor  crea- 
ture ;"  but  we  do  think  we  stand  under  the  shadow  of  a  great 
national  calamity  if  we  lose  by  death  our  President  at  this 
time.  We  so  far  distrust  the  patriotism  of  Vice-President 
Arthur,  and  ex-Senator  Conkling,  and  ex-President  Grant, 
and  Senators  Logan  and  Cameron,  and  the  whole  stalwart 
gang  down  to  their  criminal  followers  for  whom  the  jaws  of 
penitentiaries  stand  agape,  that  we  fear  it  will  be  an  unhappy 
day  for  the  country  when  crime  gives  them  an  accidental 
political  ascendancy  which  an  expression  of  national  will  de- 
nied them. 


The  death  of  Garfield  would  be  a  great  calamity  to  the 
South,  only  equaled  by  that  of  the  death  of  Lincoln.  It  was 
realized  by  the  intelligent  men  of  the  South  that  they  had 
experienced  a  great  loss  when  Lincoln  fell.  They  knew  that 
in  him  they  had  a  friend  to  whose  great,  generous  heart  they 
could  look  for  acts  of  conciliation  and  reconstruction  that 
would  be  accepted  at  the  North.  His  death  threw  the  South 
into  the  turmoil  of  a  new  agitation,  from  which  it  was  not 
rescued  till  the  election  of  President  Hayes,  who  established 
and  maintained  toward  the  Southern  States  a  practical  pol- 
icy of  friendly  recognition.  During  his  administration  the 
South  was  placed  in  its  original  position,  and  for  the  first 
time  since  the  war  .did  it  have  political  and  social  equality, 
under  just  and  rational  laws  fairly  administered.  Garfield 
has  carried  out  this  policy,  and  only  to  the  extent  that  he 
has  been  compelled  to  arbitrate  between  Southern  factions 
has  he  shown  any  disposition  to  meddle  in  the  local  con- 
cerns of  Southern  States.  His  administration  has  become 
popular  at  the  South.  Personally  the  President  has  been, 
and  is,  kindly  esteemed  by  leading  Southern  men.  The 
treatment  he  has  received  from  such  men  as  Bayard  and  oth- 
ers is  in  marked  contrast  with  that  he  has  received  from 
Conkling  and  Grant,  and  the  impudent  northern  dogs  of 
black-and-tan  and  parti-color,  that  have  been  encouraged 
by  stalwart  leaders  to  assail  the  President  through  the  press, 
by  attacks  upon  his  personal  character  and  his  administra- 
tion. His  death  will  give  the  opportunity  to  Arthur,  Grant, 
Conkling,  and  their  satellites  to  inaugurate  another  policy 


toward  the  South  ;  to  bring  back  all  the  hatred,  to  stir  again 
all  the  angry  passions,  to  restore  the  bayonet  and  force  policy 
that  characterized  the  administration  of  Grant.  It  would  in- 
deed be  more  than  a  local  misfortune  to  place  Roscoe  Conk- 
ling, with  all  his  bitter  animosities,  at  the  head  of  a  four 
years'  administration.  It  would  be  a  national  calamity  to 
give  this  disappointed  man  the  opportunity  to  pour  out  his 
bitter  resentments  upon  the  head  of  a  party  which  has  repu- 
diated and  a  people  which  has  humiliated  him.  It  would  be 
a  national  misfortune.  This  gang  of  stalwarts,  finding  them- 
selves in  power,  would  realize  that  it  was  the  accident  of  a 
bloody  crime,  and  that  their  tenure  would  be  limited  to  the 
first  opportunity  for  their  constitutional  removal.  A  party 
faction  of  disappointed  and  soured  men  coming  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  national  affairs  under  such  circumstances 
could  not  be  regarded  as  other  than  a  national  calamity. 
God  grant  that  we  may  escape  this  misfortune,  by  restoring 
Garfield  to  health  and  the  performance  of  his  official  duties. 


The  police  authorities  at  Washington  deserve  universal 
censure  for  their  treatment  of  the  assassin  Guiteau,  in  min- 
istering to  the  morbid  curiosity  of  weak-minded  people,  and 
in  allowing  him  to  become  the  sensation  of  the  hour.  The 
Police  Gazette  and  other  pictorial  journals  will  desire  to 
make  merchandise  of  his  picture  ;  sentimental  women  and 
preachers  will  be  sure  to  gather  around  him,  and  will  en- 
deavor to  excite  for  him  an  undeserved  sympathy.  It  was  a 
shameful  proceeding,  and  in  morbid  taste,  to  take  this  felon 
from  his  cell  to  the  photographer,  and  allow  him  to  posture 
for  representation.  The  moment  he  was  arrested  he  should 
have  been  dragged  to  a  dark  cell,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  was  taken  red-handed  in  the  act  of  crime.  He  should 
have  been  allowed  to  see  no  human  face.  He  should  have 
been  seen  by  none  but  dumb  servitors,  who  should  feed  him 
enough  of  bread  and  water  to  maintain  his  worthless  life  till 
taken  forth  for  trial.  All  intelligence  should  have  been  with- 
held from  him.  Every  communication  from  him  to  the  outer 
world  should  have  been  suppressed.  All  communication 
from  the  outer  world  to  him  should  be  denied.  In  solitude 
and  darkness  he  should  be  compelled  to  feed  on  his  own  re- 
flections. We  shall  doubtless  have  enough  of  emotional 
insanity  at  his  trial.  If  the  President  dies  he  should  be 
hanged  for  his  emotional  insanity.  If  the  President  lives,  he 
should  be  imprisoned  for  ten  years  at  solitary  labor,  and  de- 
nied the  sight  of  a  human  face,  in  the  hope  that  death  might 
close  his  criminal  career  before  the  ten  years — too  short  a 
term — of  his  imprisonment  would  again  turn  him  upon  the 
world.  If  he  should  come  to  the  gallows — and  we  are  com- 
pelled to  hope  he  will  not — there  will  hover  over  him  priests 
or  preachers  in  the  endeavor  to  save  his  worthless  soul.  We 
shall  hear  of  his  conversion,  and  that  he  has  turned  to  Jesus. 
When  the  trap  drops  from  beneath  his  body,  we  shall  have 
priests  or  preachers  bearing  testimony  that  he  has  gone  to 
Abraham's  bosom  to  chant  celestial  anthems  forever  in  the 
presence  of  his  God.  For  all  this  chattering  bosh  and  mag- 
piety  we  have  no  patience  or  sympathy.  Crime  should  be 
punished.  The  insane  man  who  commits  murder  should 
have  his  life  ended  by  some  humane  device,  or  be  forever 
withdrawn  from  the  possibility  of  repeating  the  act.  The 
drunken  man  who  kills  should  be  strangled  with  hemp  for 
the  crime  of  drunkenness  ;  and  the  emotional,  monomani- 
acal  assassin  who  kills  "because  he  is  a  stalwart,  and  to 
make  Arthur  President,"  should  be  hanged  for  being  a  stal- 
wart. 

At  as  late  an  hour  as  we  care  to  write,  there  is  every  in- 
dication that  the  President  will  survive.  His  strength  of 
constitution,  his  temperate  life,  his  manly  courage,  and  all 
that  human  science  and  skill  can  do,  will,  it  is  believed,  carry 
him  safely  through  the  dark  shadow  of  the  valley  of  death. 
The  love  of  a  devoted  wife  strengthens  him  in  this  hour  of 
his  terrible  affliction.  His  children,  gathering  around  him 
in  anxious  and  tearful  love,  support  him.  The  prayers  of  a 
Christian  world  go  up  to  the  throne  of  God  for  his  preserva- 
tion. The  patriotic  wishes  of  all  good  and  loyal  men  and 
women  are  poured  out  for  his  life.  Let  us  all  hope  for  his 
restoration  to  health  and  strength.  But  if  the  fiat  has  gone 
forth,  and  his  hour  has  come,  let  us  all — all  who  love  our 
country  and  its  institutions — accept  the  Chief  Magistracy  of 
Chester  A.  Arthur,  President  under  the  constitution  and  the 
laws.  Let  us  trust  that  in  this  event  we  should  find  in  his 
administration  an  upright,  brave,  intelligent,  and  manly  pa- 
triotism which  would  carry  the  nation  safely  through  the 
four  years  that  by  this  act  of  God  would  be  assigned  for  his 
executive  direction. 

It  is  useless  to  expect,  in  the  mass  of  matter  which  has 
burdened  the  wires  for  the  past  few  days,  the  chaste  and 
sober  style  which  ordinarily  characterizes  the  Associated 
Press  dispatches.  The  shock  was  a  great  one,  and  unnerved 
the  country  ;  one  might  therefore  pardon  the  evidences  of 
excitement  with  which  the  dispatches  were  colored.  But 
there  were  several  instances  which  jarred  unpleasantly  upon 
almost  every  one  of  refined  feelings,  despite  these  facts. 
When  Mrs.  Garfield  entered  the  sick  room  of  her  stricken 
husband,  the  telegraph  pursued  her  there  :  "  Mrs.  Garfield 
"  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  threw  her  arms  around 
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"him.  '  It(  is  all  right  now,'  she  exclaimed  ;  '  I  am  here.' 
"  The  President  murmured  an  almost  inaudible  expression 
"  of  love,  and  returned  her  embrace  as  best  he  could."  Let 
us  waive  the  objections  which  any  gentleman  would  have  to 
writing  down  or  telegraphing  what  was  said  at  such  a  meet- 
ing. Let  us  consider  that  the  reporter  was  overcome.  But 
in  the  following  we  think  he  has  relied  on  his  imagination 
for  his  facts:  "'How  does  she  bear  it?'  asked  the  Presi- 
"  dent,  when  Mrs.  Garfield  had  left  the  room.  '  Nobly — she 
"  is  full  of  courage,'  was  the  reply.  'Thank  God  for  that,' 
"  said  the  President.  '  I  would  rather  die  than  be  the  cause 
"  of  bringing  on  a  relapse  of  her  illness.'  "  We  do  not  think 
the  President  ever  said  that.  He  may  have  felt  it,  but  he  is 
not  an  effusive  man,  and  he  would  not  have  said  it  before  a 
crowd  of  people,  and  with  an  impertinent  fellow  with  a  pen- 
cil jotting  down  his  words.  Again  the  telegraph  fiend  be- 
comes turgid  :  "  Mrs.  Garfield's  name  is  destined  to  make 
"  an  impression  in  American  history  as  has  that  of  Martha 
"  Washington.  The  sick  woman  who  conquered  her  own 
"  feelings  to  take  her  place  by  the  bedside  of  her  husband, 
"  has  found  a  spot  in  many  a  manly  and  womanly  heart 
"  where  before  she  was  unknown."  This  is  offensive.  Mrs. 
Garfield  did  only  what  any  true  woman  would  have  done. 
She  did  what,  knowing  her  to  be  a  true  and  loving  wife, 
every  one  was  certain  she  would  do.  To  fulsomely  praise 
her  for  doing  what  she  knew  to  be  her  wifely  duty  is  offen- 
sive, and  to  none  more  so  than  to  her.  While  we  are  upon 
this  subject,  we  must  speak  of  a  telegram  which  we  consider 
in  very  bad  taste.  It  came  to  the  White  House  while  the 
President  was  lying  at  death's  door.  It  was  signed  by  a 
person  calling  herself  "  Clara  Morris,"  and  it  said,  among 
other  trivial  things  :  "  Of  course,  hundreds  are  at  hand  to 
"  render  all  the  great  services  for  the  patient  ;  but  if  I  can 
"  aid,  in  even  the  most  trivial  way,  command  me,  I  entreat 
"you."  The  person  signing  herself  "Clara  Morris"  is  an 
actress,  whose  name  in  private  life  is  Harriott.  If  she  had 
not  been  acting,  she  should  have  signed  her  own  name.  As 
she  signed  the  one  by  which  she  is  known  upon  the  stage,  it 
is  fair  to  presume  that  she  was  acting.  This  person  has  long 
been  endeavoring  to  keep  herself  before  the  public  by  con- 
tinually advertising  her  various  physical  ills.  Inasmuch  as 
what  with  old-time  actresses  was  called  fame  seems  in  those 
of  our  day  to  have  been  replaced  by  notoriety,  she  is,  per- 
haps, not  to  be  blamed  for  this.  But  when  she  thus  thrusts 
herself  into  a  stricken  household,  and  that  the  first  in  the 
nation,  she  passes  the  bounds  of  propriety.  The  reply  which 
this  person  received,  while  perfectly  courteous,  was  ad- 
dressed to  "Clara  Morris  Harriott."  There  is  in  this  a  faint 
tinge  of  rebuke  which  we  hope  she  is  of  sufficiently  fine  fibre 
to  appreciate.  We  trust  our  motives  will  not  be  miscon- 
strued in  calling  attention  to  these  things.  We  felt  strongly 
the  shock  of  this  crime  ;  feeling  strongly,  we  were  annoyed 
by  the  weak  way  in  which  these  puny  things  buzzed  around 
the  bleeding  form  of  our  President. 


A  great  many  worthy  people  believe  that  perhaps  the 
planetary  conjunction  has  something  to  do  with  the  dis- 
turbed condition  of  affairs  below.  A  great  many  more  be- 
lieve that  the  comet  presaged  disaster,  and  that  perhaps  it 
foretold  the  attempt  upon  President  Garfield's  life.  This  is, 
of  course,  very  absurd.  Such  believers  should  be  pitied ; 
all  sensible  people  pity  them  ;  we  pity  them.  But  the  belief 
is  an  old  one,  and  when  one  considers  the  curious  chain  of 
disaster  which  has  accompanied  comets,  the  fact  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  One  of  the  best  known  comets  is  Halley's, 
whose  period  is  seventy-five  years.  When  its  periodicity 
was  determined  by  the  discoverer,  in  1685,  its  return  was 
watched  for  with  great  interest,  and  it  came  at  the  appointed 
time,  in  1760.  Again  in  1835  it  flamed  in  the  sky.  The  as- 
tronomers then  traced  it  back  for  many  years,  and  it  was 
most  extraordinary  to  note  the  disasters  which  accompanied 
it.  The  intellectual  darkness  which  covered  Europe  like  a 
pall  for  so  many  centuries  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire prevented,  of  course,  chronicles  of  any  historical  value 
prior  to  the  eleventh  century.  In  the  year  1005,  however, 
there  is  authentic  record  of  the  appearance  of  this  comet. 
In  that  year  a  dreadful  pestilence  desolated  the  land  ;  the 
monks  closed  the  gates  of  their  monasteries  against  the 
plague-stricken  sinners,  leaving  them  to  die  unshriven  ;  fran- 
tic penitents  hurled  their  money  and  their  jewels  over  the 
monastery  walls,  and  died  miserably  at  the  gates  ;  equally 
frantic  monks  fled  in  terror  from  the  precious  but  infected 
heaps.  In  1080  again  the  comet  came  ;  violent  earthquakes 
convulsed  the  land.  In  11 55  there  was  a- total  failure  of 
crops,  and  gaunt  Famine  stalked  over  the  lean  and  hungry 
earth.  In  1230  there  were  terrible  inundations  which  threat- 
ened to  rival  the  Deluge;  in  a  single  small  province,  that  of 
Friesland,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people  perished. 
In  1304  there  was  a  great  drought.  In  1380  pestilence  again 
swept  over  Europe.  In  1456,  the  comet  struck  terror  to 
the  souls  of  men.  It  was  unusually  brilliant,  and  its  train  ex- 
tended over  sixty  degrees,  or  from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon. 
Constantinople  fell  before  the  terrible  sword  of  Mahmoud 
II.,  and  all  Christendom  was  threatened  with  destruction. 
The  Turkish  hordes  swept  over  the  fair  fields  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  until  stopped  by  Venetian  and  Hungarian  valor. 


The  faithful  added  to  their  prayers  the  words,  "  Lord,  save 
us  from  the  devil,  the  Turk,  and  the  comet,"  and 
Pope  Calixtus  III.  fulminated  a  bull  against  both  the 
strangers.  In  1531,  there  were  terrible  inundations;  in 
1607,  destructive  earthquakes  ;  in  1682,  drought  and  famine  ; 
in  1759,  earthquakes  again.  In  1S35,  however,  no  greater 
misfortune  marked  the  appearance  of  the  comet  than  the 
discovery  of  all  the  preceding  ones,  which  nerves  us  against 
its  appearance  in  1910.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  in  all 
this  other  than  the  curious  coincidences.  But  there  is  some- 
thing fascinating  about  them.  So  sensible  a  man  and  so 
distinguished  an  astronomer  as  Arago  has  not  hesitated  to 
say  that  a  comet  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  Deluge.  This 
he  thinks  to  be  the  comet  of  1680,  whose  period  is  about 
575  years.  He  traces  it  back  to  1 106,  when  a  comet  ap- 
peared whose  brilliancy,  according  to  the  chronicles,  rivaled 
that  of  the  sun.  Again  back  to  531 — the  Byzantine  histo- 
rians tell  of  a  wonderful  comet  which  they  called  Lampadias, 
because  it  resembled  a  burning  lamp  set  in  the  sky.  An- 
other leap  of  575  years  takes  us  to  43  B.  C,  when  the  Roman 
historians  tell  of  a  mighty  comet  which  they  fancied  was 
the  soul  of  the  slain  Cffisar,  transported  to  the  heavens. 
Multiply  575  by  four,  we  have  2,300,  which,  added  to  43, 
gives  us  2343  B.  c,  or  the  date  of  the  Deluge,  according  to 
the  modern  Hebrew  text.  If  the  other  version  be  chosen, 
multiply  the  comet's  period  by  five,  and  add  as  before — it 
gives  the  date  according  to  the  Septuagint.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  slight  allowance  for  error,  owing  to  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  primitive  calendars.  If  Frangois  Arago  can 
soberly  make  such  calculations,  lesser  men  may  discuss 
them.  They  may  be  fantastic,  but  they  are  none  the  less 
interesting. 

When  the  assassin  Guiteau,  after  shooting  the  President, 
exclaimed  :  "I  am  a  stalwart ;  Arthur  will  be  President,"  he 
struck  the  death-knell  of  stalwartism  in  American  politics. 
It  was  a  fitting  and  natural  climax  of  stalwartism  to  end 
in  murder.  The  animus  that  has  controlled  the  element  of 
stalwartism  in  our  recent  politics  has  been  of  the  desperate 
character  that  would  murder,  if  it  had  not  been  restrained 
by  the  fear  of  the  prison  and  the  gallows.  The  Guiteau 
crime  is  the  natural  outcome  of  a  feeling  that  has  underlain 
the  Conkling  politics  of  the  last  eight  years.  It  was  ex- 
hibited in  Grant's  Southern  policy.  It  was  manifest  in 
Conkling's  exhibition  of  personal  malevolence  toward  the 
person  of  President  Hayes,  and  in  his  more  recent  attitude 
toward  President  Garfield.  It  exhibited  itself  in  those 
journals  that  were  edited  by  scallawags  and  owned  by  star- 
route  thieves.  "It  was  rampant  in  the  streets  of  Chicago 
at  the  time  of  the  national  convention.  This  criminal  act 
tolls  its  death.  Stalwartism  has  struck  its  twelve  o'clock, 
and  now,  thank  God,  it  dies. 


So  Kalloch  has  stepped  down  and  out  of  politics — down 
and  into  religion.  He  retires  from  the  Mayor's  office  and 
the  filthy  pool,  back  into  the  sweet  retirement  of  a  Baptist 
preacher.  This  relieves  the  Democracy,  and  must  be  very 
acceptable  to  the  party,  but  it  is  hard  on  the  Baptist  persua- 
sion, as  it  must  now  bear  alone  the  hypocrisy  of  this  most 
audacious  adventurer.  We  are  glad  that  his  political  course 
is  run.  He  has  done  our  city  incalculable  harm,  and  if  any 
member  of  the  Baptist  deacons  or  Baptist  Christians  can 
harmonize  his  career  with  that  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
let  them  continue  to  pay  him  for  his  prayers  and  his  preach- 
ments. With  the  religion  of  this  man  and  his  supporters 
we  claim  no  right  of  interference,  except  to  express  our  un- 
bounded contempt  for  him  and  all  who  sustain  him  ;  to  say 
that  we  think  him  and  them  a  reproach  to  religion.  Now 
that  he  is  out  of  politics  we  make  to  him  our  last  salute, 
and  hope  to  bid  him  a  final  adieu. 


The  Bulletin  and  the  Chronicle  have  finally  locked  horns 
upon  the  Spring  Valley  water  question,  and  in  justice  we 
must  say  that  upon  the  artesian-well  proposition  the  Chroni- 
cle commands  the  position.  Something  more  than  two  years 
ago  the  Argonaut  contained  an  article,  written  by  a  Mr. 
McAlpine,  a  distinguished  engineer,  demonstrating  all  the 
charges  now  made  by  the  Chronicle.  It  was  then,  and  is 
now,  our  opinion  that  the  deposit  of  water  underlying  this 
great  city,  with  its  putrefying  dead,  its  drains  and  cess-pools, 
could  be  neither  a  healthy  nor  agreeable  water  for  the  use.of 
our  people.  The  right  of  any  company  to  dig  artesian  wells 
can  not  be  doubted.  The  right  of  any  family  to  use  it  in 
preference  to  pure  water,  falling  clear  from  the  clouds, 
may  not  be  questioned.  The  attitude  of  the  Bulletin  in  this 
controversy  would  be  more  satisfactory,  and  its  arguments 
more  convincing,  if  the  animus  of  personal  hostility  were  less 
apparent.  We  suggest  to  the  Republican  convention  now  in 
session  to  beware  of  passing  any  resolution  that  shall 
commit  the  party  to  any  side  of  this  controversy. 
Mr.  Washington  Bartlett  is  a  good  citizen,  and,  though 
of  comparatively  recent  conversion  to  the  Republican 
party,  doubtless  sincere.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  he 
lives  and  breathes  only  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Bulletin, 
and  takes  his  views  and  moulds  his  opinions  from  its  edito- 
rial rooms.     There  is  a  right  side  and  a  wrong  side,  and  an 


honest  middle  ground  to  take  upon  this  questioi 
eighteen  thousand  consumers  of  water  should  bear  all  the 
burdens  of  keeping  this  city  in  a  cleanly  condition,  and  in 
health,  and  protecting  it  from  fires,  is  not  to  be  endured. 
That  the  millions  of  property,  productive  and  unproductive, 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  water,  should  be  free  from  paying 
anything  for  it,  is  a  policy  that  is  neither  sensible  nor  honest, 
and  the  convention  may  as  well  remember  that  it  is  the  people 
that  vote.  The  Bulletin  is  a  monomaniac  upon  the  water 
question,  and  does  not  reflect  the  honest  sentiments  of  hon- 
est men  in  its  one-sided  and  angry  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  hear  no  complaints  against  Spring  Valley  that 
do  not  come  through  its  columns,  and,  we  believe,  from  its 
editorial  staff.  The  company  has  its  rights,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  one  that  not  only  concerns  its  stockholders,  but  thou- 
sands of  citizens  who  are  interested  in  a  cheap  and  abund- 
ant water  supply. 

The  incidents  of  the  deaths  of  Harrison  and  Lincoln,  and 
the  possible  demise  of  President  Garfield,  should  admonish 
the  American  people  of  the  necessity  of  naming  for  the  Vice- 
Presidential  candidate  some  broad-minded  and  able  states- 
man, who,  in  event  of  the  death  of  the  President,  could  be 
safely  entrusted  with  performing  the  duties  of  the  Presiden- 
tial office.  Tyler  was  put  upon  the  Whig  ticket  as  its  Vice- 
Presidential  nominee  because  he  wept  at  the  defeat  of  Henry 
Clay.  He  Tylerized  the  Whig  party.  Johnson  was  made 
Vice-President  with  Lincoln  as  a  sop  to  Southern  Republi- 
cans. He  Johnsonized  the  Republican  party.  The  Hon. 
Chester  A.  Arthur  was  placed  in  nomination  at  Chicago  as 
a  plaster  upon  the  sore  head  of  the  profoundly  mortified  and 
much-insulted  Mr.  Conkling,  and  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
Grant  irreconcilables.  If  he  becomes  President  we  fear  he 
will  "  Arthurize "  the  Republican  party,  or,  what  is  worse, 
will  "  Conklingize  "  it.  The  writer  of  this  nominated  Mr.  E. 
B.  Washburn  at  Chicago  for  the  Vice-Presidential  candi 
date.  Had  he  been  nominated  the  nation  would  now  breathe 
more  freely  in  view  of  the  possible  death  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 


Senator  Jones  says  that  it  is  his  opinion  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent dies  "  Conkling  would  not  accept  the  premiership  ;  that 
"  his  position  is  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
"  that  life  is  not  long  enough  for  revenges — especially  politi- 
"  calrevenges."  We  hope  all  this  is  true,  and  we  wish  Sen- 
ator Conkling  had  remained  in  the  forum  of  the  Senate  ; 
that  he  had  not,  in  a  moment  of  jealous  spite,  re- 
signed; and  that  he  had  earlier  in  life  found  how 
unprofitable  it  was  to  endeavor  to  work  out  personal 
and  political  revenges.  Mr.  Conkling  has  written  to 
the  President  an  amiable  letter,  indicating  that  he 
can  be  touched  with  human  sympathies.  His  letter  to  At- 
torney-General MacVeagh  is  timely  and  suggestive.  We 
shall  hail  the  time  when  we  can  again  place  Senator  Conk- 
ling in  the  position  in  our  esteem  where  for  so  many  years 
we  held  him.  If  this .  terrible  and  anxious  period  shall 
arouse  him  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  convince  him  that  the 
statesman  and  patriot  has  something  higher  and  better  to 
achieve  than  the  accomplishment  of  personal  revenge,  and 
the  attainment  of  personal  ambitions,  none  will  rejoice  more 
than  we. 


We  sincerely  hope  that  John  Sedgwick  will  become  the 
nominee  of  the  Republican  convention  for  Sheriff.  Our  ac- 
quaintance with  this  gentleman  as  a  Republican  goes  back 
many  years,  when  it  required  both  moral  and  physical  cour- 
age to  hold  and  express  Republican  sentiments.  The  writer 
recalls  a  Republican  speech  made  at  Sonora,  in  Tuolumne 
County,  with  a  bOwie  knife  and  pistol  in  his  belt, 
and  John  Sedgwick  behind  him.  We  believe  him 
to  be  an  honest  man ;  we  believe  he  has  been  an 
honest  official,  and  we  think  we  know  that  he  would 
make  an  administration  of  the  office  in  this  county  that 
would  be  creditable  to  the  Republican  party.  If  we  are  to 
have  municipal  disturbance,  and  the  posse  comitates  shall  be 
called  upon  to  maintain  the  law,  there  is  no  man  living  in 
whose  coolness  and  courage  we  would  place  greater  reliance. 
He  will  bring  to  this  position  a  large  experience.  He  is  in- 
telligent and  honest. 


The  nominees  of  the  Republican  Convention  for  Super- 
visors are  by  no  means  altogether  satisfactory.  We  know 
how  many  difficulties  beset  the  choice  of  proper  men  for 
this  office,  and  yet  we  think  that  a  better  choice  might  have 
been  made  than  some  of  the  men  who  have  been  chosen. 
Some  of  them — and  we  think  a  majority — are  citizens  who, 
in  our  judgment,  may  be  safely  entrusted  with  municipal 
legislation  ;  but  we  think  we  see  the  nucleus  here  of  a  ring — 
the  inevitable  ring  that  has  all  these  many  years  disgraced 
and  dishonored  our  municipal  legislation.  In  obedience  to 
our  early  resolve,  we  await  the  final  action  of  the  conven- 
tion to  see  what  we  shall  see,  and  to  do  what  we  shall  do. 
This  is  a  proper  time  for  us  to  observe  that  we  hope  the 
Democratic  Convention  will  give  us  a  better  ticket.  We 
await  the  action  of  Mr.  Blind  Buckley  with  anxiety  and  ap- 
prehension. 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


VANITY    FAIR. 

The  latest  fair  in  London's  Vanity  Fair,  says  the 
Philadelphia  Times,  was  "Ye  Olde  English  Fayre," 
which  was  opened  at  Albert  Hall  by  Princess  Christian. 
Many  visitors  appeared  in  Elizabethan  costumes, 
and  many  ladies  came  in  sedan  chairs.  There  was 
a  very  large  crowd,  and  numerous  rich  dresses,  many 
titled  ladies  acting  as  saleswomen.  The  "  Fayre"  is 
to  raise  funds  to  complete  the  Woman's  Hospital  of 
Chelsea,  "a- most  praiseworthy  institution  for  re- 
duced, respectable,  and  atfing  women."  The  future 
outcome  of  "  Ye  Olde  English  Fayre  "  will  be  a  new 
departure  in  dress  and  in  decoration.  England  will 
become  more  English  and  'less  French  in  this  regard. 
The  influence  of  costume  upon  character  is  not  an 
insignificant  theme  ;  and  as  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  now  inaugurating  their  individuality  in  this 
way,  so  England  is  desirous  of  reviving  hers.  Thus 
"  Ye  Olde  English  Fayre"  is  the  opening  season  of 
two  objects.  This  "Fayre"  well  represents  the 
period  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  held  in  the  arena  of 
the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  which  is  transformed  into  a 
small  village,  or  rather  a  village  that  in  some  coun- 
tries would  claim  for  itself  a  mayor,  a  local  press, 
and  certainly  a  couple  of  churches  and  three  pompous 
police  inspectors.  This  village  is  built  up  of  theatri- 
cally constructed  architecture.  The  houses  are  two 
and'three  stories  high,  with  pointed,  long  gabled  roofs, 
timbered  walls,  and  apparent  concrete  structure.  The 
windowsaresmalland  latticed..  The  doors  are  narrow 
and  peculiarly  easy  of  entry  and  exit.  The  lower  floors 
are  converted  into  shops  or  stalls,  with  overhanging 
awnings,  like  unto  what  Stratford-on-Avon  presented 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  and  some  few  evidences  of 
which  you  may  witness  today.  These  stalls  are 
stocked  with  every  conceivable  and  inconceivable  ar- 
ticle of  sale,  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  funds.  The 
vendors  are  ladies  of  title  and  distinction.  Some 
twenty-two  marchionesses,  thirty-seven  countesses, 
forty-seven  "  miladies,"  one  hundred  and  eight  right 
honorables,  and  some  two  hundred  less  titled  yet  not 
less  prominent  persons  of  the  greater  upper  twenty 
thousand  of  Belgravia  and  Mayfair,  are  in  various 
Elizabethan  costumes  and  characters  here  represented. 
Not  often  has  a  village  had  such  a  shopping  popula- 
tion. An  enormous,  canvas-constructed  Elizabethan 
mansion  occupies  one  end  of  the  arena  or  market- 
place. The  high  approaching  steps,  the  terrace,  and 
"  pleasaunce,"  with  real  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  and 
flowers,  give  a  realistic  effect  worthy  of  the  skill  of 
the  architects  and  gardeners  of  distinction  employed. 
Flitting  about  are  "ye  knights  errant  and  ladies 
gaye."  while  military  bands  discourse  ye  olde  Eng- 
lish airs,  sweet  and  somewhat  simple.  Heralds,  dis- 
taffs, and  pages,  beef-eaters  and  palfrey-grooms,  are 
becomingly  stationed  in  nooks  and  corners,  while  the 
Raleighs  and  Leicesters,  Warwicks,  and  endless 
knights  and  earls,  with  all  the  gay  attendants  of  "  ye 
merry  England,"  appear  most  pompously  and  pret- 
tily. Everything  bespeaks  of  the  Elizabethan  age, 
from  the  cards  of  invitation  to  the  highly-illuminated 
programme,  the  decorations,  and  the  dresses.  Noth- 
ing is  Victorian  but  the  articles  and  purchasers 
"  sold." 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  old  English  "  Fayre" 
held  in  London,  the  Parisian  world  witnessed  a  simi- 
lar spectacle  held  in  the  Tuileries  for  the  joint  bene- 
fit" of  the  earth-shaken  Sciotes  and  the  abandoned 
children  of  Paris.  It  was  called  "  La  Foire  aux  Plai- 
sirs,"  and  brought  into  requisition  the  leaders  of  Pa- 
risian society.  We  take  from  Le  Figaro  the  following 
account :  A  brilliant  spectacle  was  beheld  among  the 
avenues  of  great  trees.  The  bright  coloring  and  va- 
rying shadows  of  brilliant  toilets,  resembling  scat- 
tered garlands,  threw  into  the  antique  alleys  and 
walks  fraught  with  the  memories  of  centuries,  the 
spring-tide  freshness  and  triumphing  paean  of  mod- 
ern elegance.  Ah,  how  one  longed  for  some  of  the 
great  masters  of  art— those  lovers  of  women,  flowers, 
satins,  embroideries,  and  snowy  plumes  ;  those  grand 
musicians  of  tint,  who  brought  harmony  from  color- 
discord  ;  those  jewelers,  who  scattered  sapphires  and 
pearls  with  broidering  brush  ;  or  those  followers  of 
Theocritus,  under  whose  idyllic  fancy  nymphs  carried 
themselves  like  duchesses,  and  duchesses  donned 
the  naivettes  of  the  shepherdess  ;  in  short,  every  por- 
trayer  of  grace  and  beauty,  from  Van  Dyck,  who 
could  depict  the  stately  grandeur  of  Madame  de 
Greffulhe,  to  Isabey,  whose  genius  might  so  exquisitely 
comprehend  in  the  medallion's  narrow  bounds  the  mar- 
velous hat  which  enshrined  the  dainty  head  of  Mad- 
ame de  Clercq.  At  the  entrance  was  the  dairy,  where 
a  bevy  of  fair  young  aristocrats  renewed  the  rural 
sports  of  the  Trianon.  The  whitest  hands  in  Paris 
poured  creamy  draughts  into  cups  of  the  rarest  Sev- 
res. To  harmonize  with  the  general  rustic  air,  two 
mild,  dreamy-eyed  cows  ruminatedfunder  the  guard- 
ianship of  a  little  Bretonne,  clothed  in  national  garb. 
Among  the  noble  dairy  maids  the  Vicomptesse  de 
Greffulhe  shone  in  a  moss-colored  satin,  looped  up  ; 
the  front  embroidered  and  trimmed  with  point 
de  Venise ;  a  Directoire  hat,  which  was  a  mass 
of  sky-blue  plumes.  The  Comtesse  Aymery  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  in  keeping  with  her  r61e,  was  clad  in 
a  rustic  costume  of  navy  blue,  trimmed  with  red 
and  yellow.  The  Princess  de  Metternich  and  the 
Countess  Pourtales,  who  had  charge  of  the  floral 
department,  were  the  centre  of  a  great  crowd  of 
eager  purchasers.  The  Countess  de  Gontant  and 
the  Marquise  de  Galiffet  were  both  arrayed  in  cos- 
tumes corresponding  in  tint  with  the  superb  Havanas 
which  they  were  engaged  in  selling.  Princess  Poura- 
towsky  regaled  visitors  with  glasses  of  claret.  Mad- 
ame de  Lesseps,  aided  by  two  other  ladies,  supervised 
the  miniature  steeple-chase,  which  was  a  species  of 
lottery  on  a  small  scale.  The  ladies  had  called  to 
their  assistance  the  aid  of  several  dramatic  artistes. 
Madame  Judic,  her  head  supporting  the  weight  of  an 
enormous  chip-hat,  covered  with  cherries  and  roses, 
promenaded  the  terraces  and  paths,  followed  by  a 
servant  leading  a  small  donkey — a  dignified,  a  proper, 
a  most  elegant  donkey.  On  its  back  were  two  pan- 
niers loaded  with  appetizing,  red,  ripe  cherries,  which 
Judic  readily  disposed  of  at  the  extortionate  price  of 
five  francs  the  half  dozen.  Madame  Judic  has  a  tal- 
ent which  other  merchants  would  do  well  to  cultivate, 
for  in  three  hours'  work  she  cleared  four  thousand 
francs,  disposing  finally  of  the  cherries  which  adorned 
her  hat,  one  of  which  brought  from  an  admirer  ten 
louis.  Christian  and  Blondelet.  the  clever  actors  of 
the  Varieties,  sold  pencils  which  originally  cost  four 
sous  at  a  franc  apiece.  "  Have  pity  !  Have  pity  on 
an  unfortunate  blind  man  !  "  cried  a  most  dilapidated 
and  placarded  individual  just  behind  us  ;  "pity  the 
blind  !  "  But  beneath  the  rags  and  squalor  one  could 
easily  detect  the  features  of  Pailly,  the  Mes  Bottes  of 
"  L'Assomoir,"  the  Bertrand  of  "Robert  Macaire," 
and  the  Steiner  of  "Nana,"  Here  one  came  to  a 
small  booth,  in  which  Germain,  of  the  Varieties,  was 


calling  upon  the  multitude  to  come  and  "  massacre" 
his  '"innocents,"  which  consisted  of  bedizened  dolls 
to  be  knocked  over  with  short  sticks.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  day  the  receipts  amounted  to  over  twenty 
thousand  dollars. 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Ga- 
zette was  shocked  at  the  Jerome  Park  races  the  other 
day.  There  was  great  excitement,  he  says.  "A  lady 
appeared  upon  the  grand  stand  in  a  flesh-colored 
Jersey.  The  shock  to  the  spectators  was  all  she  could 
have  wished  for.  Old  men  blushed  for  her,  and  young 
men  laughed  at  her.  But  she  seemed  perfectly  un- 
conscious of  the  attention  she  was  exciting.  Of 
course  you  know  how  she  looked — she  might  just  as 
well  have  been  naked  from  the  waist  up.  To  judge 
by  the  fit  of  her  Jersey,  I  should  say  she  had  nothing 
under  it  but  the  bare  skin.  1  do  not  object  to  red, 
black,  or  blue  Jerseys,  but  flesh-color  is  a  little  too 
suggestive.  This  singular  garment,  which  is  so  pop- 
ular in  England,  has  not  taken  hold  in  this  country 
as  English  fashions  usually  do.  Perhaps  American 
girls  do  not  think  their  figures  quite  up  to  its  require- 
ments. I  think  there  are  times  when  Jerseys  may  be 
worn  and  look  very  pretty,  but  I  draw  the  line  at 
flesh-color  and  the  grand  stand  at  a  race-course." 

Mr.  Oscar  Wilde,  othenvise  Punch's  aesthetic  Pos- 
tlethwaite,  is  coming  to  America  to  lecture  on  art. 

The  latest  necklace  is  a  serpent  sparkling  with 

diamonds,  and  eyes  of  rubies  ;  it  coils  tightly  about 
the  throat, Miss  Fanny  Kellogg,  the  Boston  vo- 
calist, has  recently  made  a  fortune  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars  by  an  investment  in  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

If  fashionable  Parisians  accomplish  their  awful 

purpose  of  substituting  ancient  Greek  dances  for  the 
everlasting  german,  with  its  toys  and  nonsense,  next 
winter,  society  will  have  to  change  its  ways,  and  live 

up  to  a  more  classic  order  of  things. Miss  Thurs- 

by  sang  before  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain  recently, 
and  was  afterward  honored  by  a  private  interview. 
- — New  tablecloths  for  five  o'clock  teas  have  mottoes 

of   welcome   embroidered   in   the   corner. Lord 

Lome,  it  is  reported,  may  possibly  go  to  India  as 
Viceroy  ;     the    princess,    it  is  said,   wishes    to    see 

that    country,    and    is    ready    for    the    change. 

At  a  recent  London  wedding  a  number  of  small  boys 
were  dressed  as  pages,  in  ruby  velvet  coats  and  knee- 
breeches,  with  lace  ruffles  and  cravats,  red  silk  stock- 
ings, red  velvet  three-cornered  hats,  and  white  satin 

waistcoats. Finely  plaited  straw  parasols  are  the 

latest  novelty.  They  are  trimmed  with  lace,  a  band 
of  velvet  ribbon  is  passed  round  them,  and  a  cluster  of 
small  feathers  or  a  bunch  of  roses  at  the  top.  When 
open   they  look  very    pretty,    but   closed   they   are 

clumsy  and  awkward  to  manage. Emily  Soldene, 

of  the  Soldene  Opera  Company,  told  a  St.  Louis  Post 
reporter  that  she  had  found  Denver  and  Leadville 
audiences  more  regardful  of  the  proprieties  than 
those  of  Eastern  cities.  "  You  can't  even  do  '  that ' 
in  Leadville, "  she  said,  lifting  her  dress  about  two 

inches  to  show  what  "that"  meant. The  desire 

for  foreign  titles  has  by  no  means  abated  anions 
silly  American  girls,  judging  by  the  reports  of  the 
great  matrimonial  alliance  of  a  titled  member  of  the 
Jockey  Club  and  the  daughter  of  a  New  York  bis- 
millionaire  which  is  now  agitating  the  American  col- 
ony in  Paris.     The  man  is  said  to  be  the  greatest 

catch  in  Europe. The  fashionable  riding-habit,  to 

be  adopted  this  season  at  Newport  and  Long  Branch, 
is  of  deep  bottle-green,  the  skirt  is  very  short,  while 
the  tight-fitting  round-jacket  is  fastened  at  the  throat 
with  a  brooch  or  a  badge.  The  tall  hat  has  given 
place  to  a  round  felt  one. Everything  else  pertain- 
ing to  Mademoiselle  Bernhardt  has  been  described, 
and  now  comes  private  and  special  information  from 
a  hotel  at  which  she  stayed  in  this  country  that  the 
great  actress's  robes  de  ?iuit  were  of  the  finest  linen 
lawn, -made  with  a  train,  and  most  elaborately  ruffled 

and  embroidered. The  new  waltz,  which   is  just 

beginning  to  be  introduced  a  very  little  on  this  side  of 
the  water,  being,  indeed,  still  rather  new  abroad,  has 
a  fascinating  little  pause  at  the  end  of  the  third  step, 
very  simple  to  look  at,  but  very  hard  to  accomplish 
unless  one  is  born  with  a  very  good  sense  of  time  and 

rythm. The  statement   of  Clara  Belle,  the  New 

York  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  that 
ladies  of  the  former  city  were  in  the  habit  of  bathing 
in  company  at  the  Russian  baths,  clad  only  in  native 
modesty,  having  raised  a  storm  of  denials,  the  New 
York  Mercury  proceeded  to  ascertain  the  real  facts  of 
the  matter.  The  result  shows  that  the  correspondent 
told  the  truth  after  alL  At  some  of  the  baths,  how- 
ever, the  ladies  wear  a  dress  something  like  a  bathing 
suit. 


A    GREAT    REVELATION. 

Some  Vnlnnble  Thoughts  Concerning  Human 

Happiness,  ami  Timely  Suggestions 

About    Scciiriug  It. 

Synopsis  of  a  Lecture  Delivered  by  Doctor  Charles 
Craig    Before    the    Metropolitan    Scien- 
tific Association. 

"The  public  speaker  of  the  present  day  labors  un- 
der difficulties  of  which  the  speakers  of  the  last  cen- 
tury never  dreamed,  for  while  the  audiences  of  the 
past  received  what  was  said  without  question,  those 
of  the  present  day  are  usually  the  mental  equals  or 
superiors  of  the  ones  who  address  them.  Rev.  Dr. 
Tyng,  of  New  York,  when  a  theological  student,  sup- 
plied a  church  in  a  neighboring  town,  and  on  his  way 
td  preach  one  morning  met  an  aged  colored  man. 
'  Well,  uncle,  do  you  ever  go  to  hear  the  young 
preacher?'  asked  the  unfledged  doctor.  '  No,  massa," 
replied  the  negro.  '  dis  chile  don't  let  none  o'  dem 
students  practis  on  him.'  The  darkey  had  begun  to 
think.  The  free  and  independent  thought  of  this  age 
accepts  statements  only  where  they  are  proven  to  be 
truth,  while  the  development  of  mental  power  seems 
equally  great  in  every  other  department  of  life.  The 
valuable  inventions  of  the  day  are  counted  by  thou- 
sands. The  increase  of  scientific  study  is  universal. 
The  spirit  of  inquiry  in  all  fields  is  so  marked  as  to 
cause 

COMMENT   ON    EVERY   SIDE,' 

while  people  seem  investigating  and  advancing  in  ev- 
ery direction  which  can  help  them  morally,  mentally, 
or  physically.  This  is  specially  true  of  the  human 
body  and  everything  which  concerns  it.  and  the  truths 
which  the  people  have  found,  even  in  the  last  fifty 
years,  are  simply  marvelous.  How  really  ignorant 
some  cultured  and  supposably  scientific  people  were 
only  a  few  years  ago,  as  compared  with  the  present 
day,  may  be  better  understood  from  a  few  illustrative 
facts.  A  prominent  writer  prepared  an  elaborate  es- 
say to  prove  that  steamships  could  never  cross  the 
Atlantic,  and  his  pamphlet  was  issued  just  in  time  to 
be  carried  by  the  first  steamer  that  went  to  England. 


People  once  believed  that  the  heart  was  the  seat  of  life 
and  health.  It  is  now  known  that  this  organ  is  only 
a  pump,  simply  keeping  in  motion  what  other  and 
more  important  organs  of  the  body  have  created  and 
transformed.  It  was  once  supposed  that  if  a  person 
felt  a  pain  in  the  back,  the  liver  was  deranged  ;  if  a 
pain  came  in  the  lower  chest,  the  lungs  were  affected, 
and  consumption  was  near.  It  is  now  known  that  a 
pain  in  the  back  indicates  diseased  kidneys,  while 
troubles  in  the  lower  chest  arise  from  a  disordered 
liver,  and  not  imperfect  lungs.  A  severe  pain  in  the 
head  was  once  thought  to  come  from  some  partial 
derangement  of  the  brain ;  it  is  now  known  that 
troubles  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  away  from 
the  head,  cause  headaches,  and  that  only  by  remov- 
ing the  cause  can  the  pain  be  cured.   It  is  a  matter  of 

PRIVATE  HISTORY 

That  General  Washington  was  bled  to  death.  His 
last  illness  was  slight,  and  caused  principally  by  wear- 
iness. A  physician  was  called,  who  'bled  him  copi- 
ously. '  Strange  to  say,  the  patient  became  no  better. 
Another  doctor  was  called,  who  again  took  away  a 
large  amount  of  the  vital  fluid.  Thus  in  succession 
four  physicians  drew  away  the  life  of  a  great  man, 
who  was  intended  by  nature  for  an  old  age,  and  who 
prematurely  died — murdered  by  malpractice — bled  to 
death.     That  was  the  age  of  medical  bleeding." 

The  speaker  then  graphically  described  another  pe- 
riod which  came  upon  the  people,  in  which  they 
assigned  the  origin  of  all  diseases  to  the  stomach  ; 
and  after  showing  the  falsity  of  this  theory,  and  that 
the  kidneys  and  liver  were  the  causes  of  disease,  and 
that  many  people  are  suffering  from  kidney  and  liver 
troubles  to-"day  who  do  not  know  it,  but  who  should 
know  it,  and  attend  to  them  at  once,  continued  : 

"  Let  us  look  at  this  matter  a  little  more  closely. 
The  human  body  is  the  most  perfect,  and  yet  the 
most  delicate,  of  all  created  things.  It  is  capable  of 
the  greatest  results,  and  it  is  liable  to  the  greatest 
disorders.  The  slightest  causes  sometimes  seem  to 
throw  its  delicate  machinery  out  of  order,  while  the 
most  simple  and  common-sense  care  restores  and 
keeps  them  in  perfect  condition.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  amount  of  happiness  or  misery  we  are 
to  have  in  this  world  is  dependent  upon  a  perfect 
body,  is  it  not  strange  that  simple  precautions  and 
care  are  not  exercised  ?  This  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
questions  of  life.  People  may  avoid  it  for  the  pres- 
ent, but  there  is  certain  to  come  a  time  in  every  one's 
experience  when  it  must  be  faced. 

"And  here  pardon  me  for  relating  a  little  personal 
experience.  In  the  year  1870  I  found  myself  losing 
both  in  strength  and  health.  I  could  assign  no  cause 
for  the  decline,  but  it  continued,  until  finally  I  called 
to  my  aid  two  prominent  physicians.  After  treating 
me  for  some  time  they  declared  I  was  suffering  from 
Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and  that  they  could 
do  nothing  more  for  me.  •  At  this  time  I  was  so  weak 
I  could  not  raise  my  head  from  the  pillow  and  I 

FAINTED   REPEATEDLY. 

My  heart  beat  so  rapidly  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could 
sleep.  My  lungs  were  also  badly  involved  ;  I  could 
retain  nothing  upon  my  stomach,  while  the  most  in- 
tense pains  in  my  back  and  bowels  caused  me  to  long 
for  death  as  a  relief,  It  was  at  this  critical  juncture 
that  a  physical  longing  which  I  felt  (and  which  I  most 
firmly  believe  was  an  inspiration)  caused  me  to  send 
for  the  leaves  of  a  plant  I  had  once  known  in  medical 
practice.  After  great  difficulty  I  at  last  secured  them 
and  began  their  use  in  the  form  of  tea.  I  noticed  a 
lessening  of  the  pain  at  once  ;  I  began  to  mend 
rapidly  ;  in  five  weeks  I  was  able  to  be  about  and  in 
two  months  I  became  perfectly  well,  and  have  so  con- 
tinued to  this  day.  It  was  only  natural  that  such  a 
result  should  have  caused  me  to  investigate  most 
thoroughly.  I  carefully  examined  fields  in  medicine 
never  before  explored.  I  sought  the  cause  of  physical 
order  and  disorder,  happiness  and  pain,  and  I  found 
the  kidneys  and  liver  to  be  the  governors,  whose  mo- 
tions regulate  the  entire  system." 

After  describing  at  length  the  offices  of  the  kidneys 
and  liver,  and  their  important  part  in  life,  the  doctor 
went  on  to  say  : 

"  Having  found  this  great  truth,  I  saw  clearly  the 
cause  of  my  recovery.  The  simple  vegetable  leaf  I 
had  used  was  a  food  and  restorer  to  my  well-nigh  ex- 
hausted kidneys  and  liver.  It  had  come  to  them 
when  their  life  was  nearly  gone,  and  by  its  simple, 
yet  powerful  influence  had  purified,  strengthened  and 
restored  them,  and  saved  me  from  death.  Realizing 
the  great  benefit  which  a  knowledge  of  this  truth 
would  give  to  the  world,  I  began  in  a  modest  way,  to 
treat  those  afflicted  and  in  every  case  I  found  the  same 

HAPPY     RESULTS 

which  I  had  experienced.  Not  only  this,  but  many 
who  were  not  conscious  of  any  physical  trouble,  but 
who,  at  my  suggestion,  began  the  use  of  the  remedy 
which  had  saved  my  fife,  found  their  health  steadily 
improving  and  their  strength  continually  increasing. 
So  universal,  where  used,  was  this  true,  that  I  deter- 
mined the  entire  world  should  share  in  its  results,  and 
I  therefore  placed  the  formula  for  its  preparation  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  H.  H,  Warner,  of  Rochester.  X. 
Y. ,  a  gentleman  whom  I  had  cured  of  a  severe  kid- 
ney disease,  and  who,  by  reason  of  his  personal 
worth,  high  standing,  and  liberality  in  endowing  the 
Astronomical  Observatory  and  other  public  enter- 
prises, has  become  known  and  popular  to  the  entire 
country.  This  gentleman  at  once  began  the  manu- 
facture of  the  remedy  on  a  most  extensive  scale,  and 
to-day  Warner's  Safe  Kidney  and  Liver  Cure,  the 
pure  remedy  that  saved  my  life,  is  known  and  used 
in  all  parts  of  the  continent. 

"  I  am  aware  a  prejudice  exists  toward  proprietary 
medicines,  and  that  such  prejudice  is  too  often  well 
founded,  but  the  value  of  a  pure  remedy  is  no  less 
because  it  is  a  proprietary  medicine.  A  justifiable 
prejudice  exists  toward  quack  doctors,  but  is  it  right 
that  this  prejudice  should  extend  toward  all  the  doc- 
tors who  are  earnestly  and  intelligently  trying  to  do 
their  duly?  Because  Warner's  Safe  Kidney  and 
Liver  Cure  saved  my  life  before  it  became  a  proprie- 
tary medicine,  is  it  resonable  to  suppose  that  it  will 
not  cure  others  and  keep  still  more  from  sickness  now 
that  it  is  sold  with  a  government  stamp  on  the  wrap- 
per?   Such  a  theory  would  be  childish." 

The  doctor  then  paid  some  high  compliments  to 
American  science,  and  closed  his  lecture  as  follows  : 

"  How  to  restore  the  health  when  broken,  and  how 
to  keep  the  body  perfect  and  free  from  disease  must 
ever  be  man's  highest  study.  That  one  of  the  great- 
est revelations  of  the  present  day  has  been  made  in 
ascertaining  the  true  seat  of  health  to  be  in  the  kid- 
neys and  liver,  all  scientists  now  admit,  and  I  can  but 
feel  that  the  discovery  which  I  have  been  permitted 
to  make,  and  which  I  have  described  to  you,  is  des- 
tined to  prove  the  greatest,  best,  and  most  reliable 
friend  to  those  who  suffer  and  long  for  happiness,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  desire  to  keep  the  joys  they  now 
possess." 
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THE    EDUCATION    OF    GIRLS." 

[The  article  upon  this  subject,  which  appeared  in  our 
columns  recently,  has  stirred  the  girl-soul  to  its  deepest 
depths.  Several  of  them,  with  pen  held  stiletto-wise,  would 
wrack  its  author  ill.  But,  girls  dear,  if  she  must  be  an- 
nihilated, let  us  do  it  decently  and  in  order.] 

My  Dear  Corinnah  :  In  your  article  on  the 
' '  Education  of  Girls, "  you  really  were  very,  very  hard 
on  your  own  sex,  and,  though  one  of  the  weakest  of 
them,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  act  as  champion  to  the 
cause.  If  your  assertions  are  made  upon  your  own 
experience,  it  has  indeed  been  a  marvelous  one.  or 
were  it  not  for  a  certain  freshnesss  in  your  style,  I 
should  conclude  you  were  judging  school-girls  of 
foFty  years  ago.  Poor  indeed  has  been  the  training 
of  man  or  woman  who  deems  an  education  ever  com- 
pleted this  side  of  eternity  ;  but  to  assert  that  high 
and  normal  school  graduates  are  incapable  of  literary 
effort  beyond  "badly  scrawled  and  blotted  billet- 
doux  "  is  a  libel,  and  as  to  "  tearful  novel  reading  " — 
oh  fie,  my  dear  girl !  You  are  simply  echoing  the 
words  of  crusty  bachelors  of  by-gone  ages.  True, 
we  are  not  all  logicians  or  scientists,  but  compare  the 
average  woman,  or  girl  if  you  please,  with  the  average 
man,  and  you  will  find  her  general  knowledge  of  good 
literature,  and  even  of  the  sciences — empirical  though 
that  knowledge  may  be — astonishingly  in  excess  of 
his.  This  fact  is  too  well  established  to  admit  of 
argument :  that  the  feminine  mind  through  school 
life,  and  indeed  wherever  there  has  been  co-education 
of  the  sexes,  has  kept  neck  to  neck  with  the  lords  of 
creation  in  the  intellectual  race,  and  not  rarely  carried 
off  the  laurels.  However,  just  to  be  amiable,  we  will 
admit  that  after  a  certain  age  some  bright  girls 
cease  intellectual  advancement,  and  even  retrograde, 
while  a  more  common-place  brother  plods  onward, 
his  intellect  each  day  expanding,  and  his  slow  per- 
ception forcing  his  mind  into  habitual  concentration 
of  thought.  For  this  there  is  a  good  reason  ;  that  it 
is  the  fault  of  the  books  of  the  day  I  deny.  What 
adult  does  not  envy  childhood  its  literature?  Artistic 
pictorials,  from  the  Nursery  and  St.  Nicholas  to 
Harper  and  Scribner,  flood  American  homes.  The 
child's  mind  is  constantly  educating  through  in- 
cessant familiarity  with  good  pictures,  good  stories, 
historical  or  biographical  sketches,  in  every  way 
adapted  to  the  child's  mind,  and  as  carefully  edited 
for  the  Utile  ones  as  for  the  seniors.  Twenty  years 
ago  who  dreamed  of  issuing  an  elegant  monthly  for 
infants  of  three  years?  Yet  to-day  there  are  num- 
bers of  them,  and  the  smallest  tottler  gets  his  crisp, 
well-written  magazine,  while,  when  we  were  children, 
we  felt  blest  in  the  possession  of  a  much-thumbed 
"  Mother  Goose,"  which,  printed  on  linen,  descended 
from  one  child  to  the  other.  At  every  first  class  sta- 
tioner's good  publications  are  to  be  found,  and  as 
fashionable  people  patronize  fashionable  stores,  pa- 
rents, however  ignorant,  can  hardly  go  astray. 
That  there  is  perverting  trash  published,  is  doubtless 
true-,  but  surely  this  is  found  only  in  third-rate  news 
stands,  and  never  could  find  its  way  into  the  nurse- 
ries of  society  people's  children.  If  there  ever  was  an 
effort  made  to  captivate  children's  minds  for  good  lit- 
erature, certainly  it  is  being  done  in  the  present  day. 
Let  rue  sketch  the  lives  of  two  children,  a  sister  and  a 
brother,  and  discover  to  you  the  real  reason,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  why  a  girl's  education  ends  with 
her  school  days.  Side  by  side  they  read  the  same 
nursery  tiles,  and  con  the  same  school  books. 
During  childhood  they  sported  together,  equally  lusty, 
both  mentally  and  physically.  But  when  the  girl 
enters  her  teens,  exercise  that  would  have  sent  the 
blood  tingling  through  her  veins,  mantling  her  cheeks 
with  the  bloom  of  health,  becomes  incompatible  with 
lady-like  demeanor,  and  she  forthwith  proceeds  to 
become  delicate  as  a  lily,  in  every  way,  as  near  as 
possible,  the  graceful  ethereal  creature  which,  poetic 
imagining,  has  come  to  be  the  standard  of  feminine 
beauty.  While  her  brother  runs,  jumps,  rides,  rows, 
swims,  plays  base-ball — in  fact,  does  everything 
which  nature  prompts  him  to  do,  she  remains  in- 
doors, practices  on  the  piano  for  hours,  and  while 
out  of  school,  takes  short,  lady-like  walks,  if 
any  at  all,  and,  in  every  way  possible,  thwarts 
the  design  of  Providence  to  make  her  a  healthy 
woman,  fit  helpmeet  for  a  man.  The  little  lady's  ap- 
petite grows  morbid  and  birdlike,  while  the  "great, 
coarse  boy,"  like  any  growing  animal  with  an  insa- 
tiable appetite,  goes  on  building  up  bone  and  muscle, 
preparatory  to  manhood.  Is  it  strange  then,  though 
the  curiculum  of  both  be  the  same,  that  the  boy  comes 
out  well  founded,  and  as  eager  for  study  as  for  work  ; 
while  his  sister,  mayhap,  carries  off  honors  gained  at 
the  cost  of  her  nerves.  In  her  valedictory  she  gushes 
of  the  life  and  education  just  begun,  for  which  all 
these  school  years  have  merely  been  the  preparation 
intellectually.  Then,  school  over,  she  sinks  into  her 
place  in  society,  tired  of  study  ;  tired  of  cramming  a 
brain  void  of  physical  support,  and  too  often  tired  of 
life  before  it  is  begun.  What  wonder,  then,  that  she 
seeks  pleasure  in  light  novels  and  the  very  pleasant 
vanities  of  fashion?  In  a  word,  a  sound  mind  is  the 
natural  accompaniment  of  a  sound  body.  Let  the 
girls  have  the  same  exercises  as  the  boys,  and  with 
our  good  schools,  and  good  books,  there  is  no  reason 
why  our  girts  need  not  be  quite  as  intellectual  as  our 
more  favored  brothers.  Calista. 

Sax  Rafael.  July,  1881. 


A  young  Milwaukee  person  has  written  a  play,  and 
subnlitted  it  to  Mr.  Peck,  of  that  city,  who  says  : 
The  one  prominent  feature  is  its  wonderful  originality. 
It  is  not  like  anything  we  ever  witnessed  on  the 
stage,  but  of  course  we  cannot  say  how  it  might  be 
received  by  the  public.  The  curtain  rises  upon  a 
dead  man  the  first  thing,  with  the  handle  of  a  dagger 
sticking  out  of  his  bosom,  ^nd  the  assassin  stands 
gloating  over  his  victim  for  a  few  minutes,  when  to 
the  horror  of  the  audience,  he  seizes  the  handle  of  the 
fatal  weapon,  and  draws  out  a  bright,  gleaming  tin 
dagger,  eleven  feet  long,  and  the  murdered  man  sits 
up  and  begins  to  argue  on  the  currency  question. 
The  scene  changes,  when  a  beautiful  gir],  rigged  up 
as  an  angel  with  wings,  and  dressed  in  pink  mosquito 
bar  and  strung  on  wires,  floats  through  the  air  back 
and  forth  half  a  dozen  times,  then  plumes  her  flight, 
and  disappears  amid  the  pasteboard  clouds  at  the 
top  of  the  stage.  Act  third  represents  a  pie  woman 
selling  dried  apple  pies,  and  there  is  more  or  less 
conversation  of  an  irrelevant  nature  between  her  and 
customers,  one  man  producing  a  boot-heel  and  swear- 
ing he  found  it  in  the  pie.  There  is  no  plot.  Plots 
have  become  so  common  in  plays  that  the  public  is 
tired  of  them.  There  is  no  love,  love  having  become 
old,  and  bald-headed,  and  toothless.  There  is  no 
deep  and  terrible  hatred,  deep  and  terrible  hatred  be- 
ing too  snide,  and  what  fighting  occurs  is  done 
merely  to  fill  in  the  time.  The  great  object  aimed  at 
by  the  author  has  been  to  make  the  play  original  in 
every  essential,  and  he  has  succeeded  to  a  wonderful 
degree. 


INTAGLIOS. 

"Take  Back  the  Heart." 
Take  back  the  heart  that  thou  gavest, 

What  is  my  anguish  to  thee  ? 
Take  back  the  freedom  thou  cravest, 

Leaving  the  fetters  to  me  ; 
Take  back  the  vows  thou  hast  spoken, 

Fling  them  aside  and  be  free  ; 
Smile  o'er  each  pitiful  token, 

Leaving  the  sorrow  for  me  ; 
Drink  deep  of  life's  fond  illusion, 

Gaze  on  the  storm  cloud  and  flee 
Swiftly  through  strife  and  confusion, 

Leaving  the  burden  to  me. 

Then,  when  at  last  overtaken, 

Time  flings  its  fetters  o'er  thee, 
Come  with  a  trust  still  unshaken — 

Come  back  a  captive  to  me. 
Come  back  in  sadness  or  sorrow, 

Once  more  my  darling  to  be  ; 
Come  as  of  old,  love,  to  borrow 

Glimpses  of  sunlight  from  me. 
Love  shall  resume  her  dominion, 

Striving  no  more  to  be  free, 
When  on  her  world-weary  pinion 

Flies  back  my  lost  love  to  me. 

— Thomas  Haines  Bailey. 

"He  that  Loves  a  Rosy  Cheek." 
He  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek, 

Or  a  coral  lip  admires, 
Or  from  star-like  eyes  doth  seek 

Fuel  to  maintain  its  fires  ; 
As  old  Tjme  makes  these  decay. 
So  his  flames  must  waste  away. 

But  a  smooth  and  steadfast  mind, 

Gentle  thoughts  and  calm  desires, 
'  Hearts  with  equal  love  combined, 

Kindle  never-dying  fires  ; 
Where  these  are  not,  I  despise 
Lovely  cheeks,  or  lips,  or  eyes. 

— Thomas  Carew. 

Go,  Lovely  Rose  I 
Go.  lovely  rose  1 
Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me, 

That  now-she  knows, 
When  I  resemble  her  to  thee, 
How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be. 

Tell  her  that's  young, 
And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied, 

That  hadst  thou  sprung 
In  deserts  where  no  men  abide, 
Thou  must  have  uncommended  died. 

Small  is  the  worth 
Of  beauty  from  the  light  retired  : 

Bid  her  come  forth  ; 
Suffer  herself  to  be  desired, 
And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 

Then  die  !  that  she 
The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 

May  read  in  thee — 
How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share 
That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  fair. 

— Edmund  Waller. 

Yet,  though  thou  fade, 
From  thy  dead  leaves  let  fragrance  rise, 

And  teach  the  maid 
That  goodness  Time's  rude  hand  defies — 
That  virtue  lives  when  beauty  dies. 

—Kirke  White. 

The  Sea  Wind. 
O  sweet  south  wind  !  O  soft  south  wind  ! 

O  wind  from  off  the  sea  ! 
When  you  blow  to  the  inland  ports  of  home 
Kiss  my  love  for  me. 

And  when  you  have  kissed  her,  sweet  south  wind, 

Tell  her  I  never  forget — 
For  the  pale  white  mists  of  parting  tears 

Are  floating  round  me  yet. 

Tell  her  I  sit  all  day  and  dream 

Of  the  joys  that  time  may  bring. 
Till  the  old  love  poems  afloat  in  my  heart 

Meet  together  and  sing. 

And  the  tune,  O  wind,  that  they  sing  and  ring 
(With  a  burst  of  passionate  rhyme) 

Is  "  The  Lovers'  Prayer  " — a  sweet  sad  air — 
A  song  of  the  olden  time. 

Touch  her  lips  lightly,  sweet  south  wind, 

As  I  should,  were  I  there  ; 
And  dry  up  the  tears  in  her  violet  eyes, 

And  play  with  her  purple  hair. 

O  soft  south  wind  !  O  sweet  south  wind  ! 

O  wind  from  off  the  sea  ! 
When  you  blow  to  the  inland  ports  of  home, 

Kiss  my  love  for  me  ! 

— Joel  Chandler  Harris, 

My  Choice. 
A  face  that  should  content  me  wondrous  well. 

Should  not  be  fatt,  but  lovely  to  behold, 
Of  lively  look,  all  griefe  for  to  repel 

With  right  good  grace  so  would  I  that  it  should 
Speak  without  words  such  words  as  none  can  tell. 

Her  tress  also  should  be  of  crisped  gold. 
With  wit  and  these,  perchaunce  I  might  be  tryde 
And  knit  againe  with  knot  that  should  not  slide. 
— Sir  Thomas  Wyatt. 

In  Youth  and  Age. 
The  path  among  the  roses  lieth  soft, 

Sun-kissed  and  radiant  under  youthful  feet ; 
But  on  a  wintry  way  true  hands  more  oft 

Do  meet  and  cling  in  pressure  close  and  sweet. 
There  is  more  need  of  love's  supporting  arm 

Along  life's  slippery  pathway  in  its  frost ; 
There  is  more  need  for  love  to  wrap  us  warm 

Against  life's  cold  when  summer  flowers  are  lost. 
Let  others  share  thy  life's  glad  summer  glow, 
But  let  me  walk  beside  thee  in  its  snow  ! — Anon. 


A  Ditty. 
My  true  love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his, 

By  just  exchange  one  for  another  given  ; 
I  hold  his  dear,  and  mine  he  cannot  miss  ; 
There  never  was  a  better  bargain  driven — 
My  true  love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his. 

His  heart  in  me  keeps  him  and  me  in  one  ; 

My  heart  in  him  his  thoughts  and  senses  guides 
He  loves  my  heart,  for  once  it  was  his  own  ; 
I  cherish  his,  because  in  me  it  bides. 
My  true  love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his, 
— Sir  Philip  Sidney. 


AMERICAN  WATCHES, 

Full  Hues  of  AMERICAN  WATCHES  in  Gold  and  Silver 
cases,  for  sale  at  manufacturers'  prices. 

Also,  desirable  styles  of  Foreign  Watches  at  a  small  ad- 
vance 011  cost  of  importation. 

Repairing  done  by  skilled  workmen  at  reduced  rates. 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO, 


No.  110  Montgomery  Street. 


CALIFORNIA   FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURING    CO. 


We  are  now  manufacturing  and  receiving  by  railroad  the 
most  Unique  and  Elegant  Designs  in  ART  FURNITURE,  embrac- 
ing all  the  modern  styles.  We  call  special  attention  to  our  New 
Designs  in  Ebony  Parlor  and  Bedroom  Sets. 

Also,  to  our  well  assorted  stock  of  Antique  and  modern  Chair 
Stock,  and  other  Furniture. 

Special  designs  furnished  on  application. 

CALIFORNIA   FURNITURE    MANUFACTURING   COMPANY, 

230,  222,  224,  and  226  Bush  Street. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 

of  california. 

Capital, $750,000 

Assets,  December  31, 1880,    -       -  $1,160,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-President. 


GEO.  D.   DORNIN,  Secretary. 
W.  J.  DUTTON,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


THE    IBEST    -A-lEriD    CHEAPEST    IfcT-A-TTTIR-JLIi   APEEIEITT   "W.A.TE:R,_ 

"SUPER/OR  TO  ALL  OTHER  LAXATIVES." 

"SPEEDY,     SURE,     AND     GENTLE."—  Prof.    Roberts,    F.R.C.P.    London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathartic  in  cases  of  sluggish  liver  or  piles. 

Ordinart  Dose,  a  Wineglassful  before  breakfast.      Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

FOR  SALE  BY  RUHL  BROTHERS, 

522  Montgomery  Street,-  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


REMOVAL 


JOHN    MIDDEETON, 

(Successor  to  Middleton  &  Farnsworth), 

GOAL    DEALER, 

Has  Removed  to 

10    POST    STREET. 


C.   ADOLPHE   LOW  &  CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

r\FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

t^     Street 
£3T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


Delos  Lake. 


Hosmer  P.  McKoon 


LAKE    &    MCKOON, 
Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

310  Pine  Street,  Rooms  16,  13,  ;m<[  14, 
SAN   FRANCISCO. 


In  Re,  Application  to  Cbange  Name 
of  Andrew  Lawson. 

V    THE    SUPERIOR     COURT    OF 


T 


the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia: Your  petitioner  respectfully  represents,  that  he  was 
born  in  the  town  of.  Morbyfanga,  on  the  Island  of  Oland, 
State  of  Kalmar,  Kingdom  of  Sweden,  on  the  22d  day  of 
August,  A.D.  1832,  That  he  has  been  for  more  than  fifteen 
years  last  past  a  resident  of  the  State  of  California,  and  now 
is  a  resident  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 
That  his  family  name  was  Sjoberg,  and  he  was  christened 
Anders  Gustaf.  That  when  about  sixteen  years  of  age  he 
shipped  as  a  sailor  on  an  English  vessel.  That,  not  under- 
standing the  English  language,  he  could  not  make  his  name 
understood,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  captain  of  said 
vessel,  he  shipped  under  the  assumed  name  of  Andrew  Law- 
son.  That  he  has  ever  since  been  known  by  that  name,  and 
by  no  other.  That  he  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
under  that  name,  and  received  a  certificate  of  naturalization, 
and  is  enrolled  on  the  register  of  voters  under  that  name. 
That  all  purchases  and  sales  of  property,  and  all  his  busi- 
ness transactions,  since  he  came  to  the  United  States,  have 
been  carried  on  and  had  under  that  name,  and  by  that  name 
he  is  enrolled  on  the  registers  of  thr:  various  orders  and  soci- 
eties to  which  he  belongs.  That  by  reason  of  the  premises 
Andrew  Lawson  has  become  in  fact  and  in  law,  and  now  is, 
his  true  name  That  both  of  his  parents  are  dead,  and  by 
reason  thereof  he  is  entitled  to  have  and  receive  certain 
property  and  money  in  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden.  That  he 
can  only  establish  his  identity  and  receive  said  property  un- 
der the  name  of  Anders  Gustaf  Sjoberg.  That  he  has  no 
near  relatives,  except  a  half-brother  named  John  Sjoberg, 
now  residing  at  the  said  town  of  Morbylanga,  in  the  King- 
dom of  Sweden.  That  he  knows  of  no  other  person  bear- 
ing either  of  said  names  above  set  forth,  or  who  could  be  in 
any  way  injured  by  theproposed  change  of  your  petition- 
er's name.  Wherefore,  your  petitioner  prays  an  order  of 
this  court,  changing  his  name  from  Andrew  Lawson  to  An- 
ders Gustaf  Sjoberg.  ANDREW  LAWSON. 

Pratt  &  Metcalfe,  Attorneys  for  Petitioner. 

The  hearing  of  the  above  petition  is  fixed  for  the  nth  day 
of  July,  1SS1,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  of  that  day,  at  the  court- 
room of  said  court.  T.  K.  WILSON,  Judge. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


■Jmi 

They  say  that  London  is  wearying  of   Modjeska  ; 
that  the  stony  Briton  is  petrifying  himself  into  the 
primitive  form  against  the  wiles  of  the  graceful  Pole  ; 
that  her  Camille  is  condemned,  and  her  Frou-Frou 
no  longer  charms.     Oh,  foolish,  pampered  London  ! 
How  many  moons  is  it  since  you  set  her  high  above 
Sarah  Bernhardt  as  Camille,  and  raved  over  her  Ju- 
liet before  Adelaide  Neilson  was  cold?    If  you  are 
tired  of   Modjeska-— so  charming  a  woman,  so  fin- 
ished an  artist — what  would  you  have  ?    Come  west, 
you  cloyed  pleasure-seekers  of   the  West  End,  and 
see  the  sort  of  stuff  that  we  are  struggling  with  in 
Bishop   Berkeley's  end  of  the  world— we  who  claim 
to  be  as  fond  of  pleasure  and  of  theatres  as  the  gay- 
est Parisian  that  ever  sunned  himself  upon  asphalt. 
We  have  a  Baker  and  Farron  at  one  theatre,  a  Pierre- 
pont — nay,   two    of  them — at   another,   negro  min- 
strelsy at  a  third,  and  a  most  curiously  constructed 
opera  company  at  a  fourth.     An  inviting  feast,  truly, 
for  "  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages  "  !    And.  meanwhile, 
London  is  tiring  of  a  Modjeska  !     But  London  has 
had  a  surfeit  of   good  things,   and  is  cloyed   with 
them.     Edwin  Booth  has  but  just  sailed  away  ;  John 
McCullough  is  still  storming  British  impregnability, 
and  lavishing  British  sovereigns  on  glowing  cable- 
grams ;  Irving  they  have  always  with  them,  and  the 
Terry  girls  are  still  evolving  aesthetic  costumes  from 
their  weird  imaginations  to  set  the  London  tongue 
a-wagging.     But  Modjeska,  just  now,  when  there  is 
no  really  great  actress  living,  is  the  pearl  among  them 
all,  yet  they  are  tiring  of  her.     Ristori's  day  is  done, 
and  Janauschek's  greatness  is  of  a  cumbrous  kind 
which  is  unpopular.     There  is  something  reminiscent 
of  her   in  the  Montaldo,  who,    in  a  lesser  way  and 
in  her  different  art,  storms  you  sometimes  into  ad- 
miration, but  never  charms.     What    hardihood  for 
such  a  woman  to  attempt  ''Marguerite."     I   fancy 
Goethe,  with  his  keen  eye  for  woman's  beauty,  would 
have  shuddered,  whatever  the  climate  of  his  present 
abiding  place,  could  he  have  seen  his  gentle  Gretchen 
looming  up  in  her  most  colossal  manner  beside  the 
spinning  wheel.     I  fancied  she  touched  it  with  un- 
accustomed fingers  when  she  sang  the  romance  of  the 
King  of  Thule.     I   could  imagine  her  swearing  by 
the  English   Harry,  as  she  swings  the   huge  sword 
which  decorates  the  stage  for  the  benefit  of  stormy 
Elizabeths,  but,  plying  the  distaff  and  the  spindle, 
or  the    swift  flying  needle,  never.     Mystic   German 
philosophy  flies  to  the  winds  before  a  corpulent  Mar- 
guerite, and  we  should  have  had  no  trace  of  it  left 
but  for  little    Paoletti.    who    actually    gloated  and 
revelled  in  the  supernatural,  and  who  so   far  outdid 
himself   and    out    sang    himself,  that   some  people 
gravely  argued  that  there  were  two  Paoletti,  of  whom 
this  was    the    elder    and    the   more    accomplished. 
Paoletti    saved    the    opera    from    utter    rout    and 
disaster,     for    the    tenor    was,    if    possible,    worse 
than    usual.     Signorina    Balma    should    never  sing 
"Would  I    Were     a    Boy   Again."     There    must 
be    something    deeply     reassuring    to    her    in    the 
rustle  of  her  skirts,  for  her  voice  comes  when  she 
puts  them  on  and  goes  when  she  leaves  them  off. 
Perhaps,  also,  it  seemed  a  trifle  absurd  that  such  a 
Siebel  should  be  the  lover  of  such  a  Marguerite. 
Signora  Bianchi-Montaldo  should  confine  herself  to 
the  heavy  dramatic  r61es  for  which  nature,  her  voice, 
and  her  training  have  fitted  her.     Talking  of  train- 
ing, what  a  thorough  example  of  schooling  this^r/»i<7 
donna  is!    There  is  nothing  of  genius  about   her, 
nothing  of  spontaneity,  nothing  of  sweetness  to  her 
voice,  but  there  is  arduous  drill  in  every  note  she 
sings,  and  the  trace  of  the  trainer  in  every  gesture 
she  makes.     Furthermore,  she  has  every  trick  of  a 
veteran  singer,  understands  to  a  nicety  the  value  of 
a  head  shake,  or  a  stride,  and  knows  twenty  little 
ways  of  carrying  off  a  weak  note  happily.     There  is 
a  certain  charm  in  this  sort  of  thing.     One  feels  a 
comfortable  certainty  that  she  is  not  going  to   be 
wrecked  on  any  of  the  little  shoals  which  pile  up 
around  her  in  the  shape  of  a  most  erratic  orchestra 
and  a  singularly  dilatory  chorus.     Besides,  skill  in 
any  line  is  a  pretty  thing  to  watch,  and  the  Montaldo 
is  a  most  skillful  prima  donna. 

Perhaps  the  only  reasonable  act  on  the  part  of  the 
management  since  the  inauguration  of  the  season 
*  was  their  sudden  collapse  when  they  found  themselves 
unable  to  produce  "  Ruy  Bias"  properly.  With  a 
chorus  which  can  not  sing  the  soldiers'  chorus 
"Faust,"  they  must  indeed  have  trembled  for  the  fate 
of  a  brand  new  opera.  Perhaps  a  visit  to  the  public 
schools  would  do  these  gentlemen  of  the  chorus  some 
good.  The  little  boys,  the  babies  almost,  can  sing 
the  famous  chorus  without  losing  a  note  of  the  mel- 
ody or  a  beat  of  the  time.  True,  they  detract  some- 
what from  the  sentiment  of  it  by  insisting  upon  put- 


ting it  to  the  not  poetical  words,  ' '  Codfish  twenty-five 
cents  a  pound,"  but  they  sing  it,  which  is  more  than 
the  gentlemen  of  the  opera  succeeded  in  doing.  Dare 
we  hope  for  anything  in  "  Ruy  Bias  "?  They  do  say 
the  tenor  has  been  ill,  and  the  baritone  hoarse,  ever 
since  the  season  began.  Let  us  charitably  believe, 
and  continue  to  hope. 

And  Mr.  Sheridan  is  coming  back  to  us  on  Monday 
night.  Truly  he  said  with  Juliet :  ' '  Stay  but  a  little, 
I  will  come  again  ";  and  every  one  will  hope  he  has 
not  come  too  soon.  And  yet  why  should  it  be  too 
soon  ?  When  the  world  of  art  has  so  narrowed  itself 
down  that  there  are  not  a  round  dozen  of  good  actors 
in  it,  surely  our  hospitality  is  broad  enough  to  take 
one  of  them  in  twice  a  year.  California  claims  to 
have  discovered  Sheridan,  as  it  also  claimed  to  have 
discovered  Modjeska.  Let  us  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
our  discovery,  and  if  Sheridan  be  indeed  the  artist 
he  promised,  we  shall  have  a  season  of  pleasure, 
even  though  it  be  only  six  months  since  we  saw  him 
last.  Modjeska  flitted  away,  and  has  never  come 
back  since  the  eventful  time  when  she  startled  us  all 
with  "Adrienne  Lecouvreur."  She  has  conquered 
the  English  speaking  world  since  then,  but  we  have 
only  the  memory  of  her  sinuous,  graceful  movements, 
her  trained,  pathetic  voice,  her  picturesque  costumes, 
her  delicate  art.  Strange  is  it  that  no  one  has  written 
a  play  for  her,  for  her  repertoire  remains  exactly  the 
same,  except  that  she  no  longer  plays  "  The  Sphinx," 
Happy  thought !  for  in  this  play  she  smoked  a  ciga- 
rette, the  only  thing  she  ever  did  upon  the  stage 
which  did  not  proclaim  her  to  be  thoroughly  the 
grande  dame.  The  finish  of  her  manner  was  always 
something  exquisite,  and  even  when  she  did  coarsen 
her  lips  with  a  cigarette,  she  did  it  with  a  graceful 
jauntiness  that  was  as  pretty  in  its  way  as  her  defer- 
ential kissing  of  a  hand — a  dainty  little  style  peculiar 
to  herself.  I  asked  a  Boston  lady  not  long  ago  what 
were  her  impressions  of  Sarah  Bernhardt.*  I  like  to 
ask  the  opinions  of  Boston  people.  They  go  to  the 
theatre  much  more  intelligently  than  other  Americans. 
They  observe  every  detail,  and  appreciate  the  finest 
touch.  They  go  into  criticism  with  a  thoroughness 
which  is  quite  refreshing  after  the  "splendids  !  "  and 
"  horrids  !"  which  are  the  universal  criticism  of  the 
general.  And,  while  I  know  nothing  more  absurd 
than  the  verdict  of  the  Boston  public  upon  plays,  I 
know  nothing  more  interesting  than  the  opinions  of 
a  Boston  individual.  "  Sarah  Bernhardt  impressed 
me,"  said  my  Boston  friend,  "with  an  indefinable 
sense  of  coarseness.  I  did  not  like  to  say  so,  because 
every  one  was  raving  over  her  ;  but  she  struck  me  as 
being  coarse  in  the  grain,  just  as  Modjeska  was  fine 
in  the  grain.  Everything  about  her  was  loud.  There 
was  too  much  hair  around  her  face.  Her  thinness 
was  brought  into  prominence  and  emphasized  too 
sharply.  And,  after  she  had  struck  me  thus  unpleas- 
antly, there  was  even  a  false  ring  in  her  marvelous 
voice,  which  is  without  doubt  most  melodious,  most 
bewitching,  and  most  thoroughly  under  control.  In- 
deed, while  she  is  a  wonderful  woman,  she  is  not  even 
a  spurious  lady.  The  leaven  betrays  itself  always." 
There  are  many  like  her  upon  the  stage  in  this  much, 
although  is  it  not  Mademoiselle  Croizette  who  says 
that  the  stage  is  such  a  school  of  deportment  that  it 
will  make  a  lady  or  gentleman  out  of  any  sort  of  ma- 
terial ?  Many  have  complained  that  Bernhardt  lacked 
the  inward  fire.  Coleridge  would  have  said  the  root 
lay  deeper  than  in  Sarah  Bernhardt.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  give  out,  in  a  high-handed  way,  that  the 
French  had  neither  poetry,  philosophy,  nor  sentiment, 
but  simply  a  capacity  for  giving  out  and  receiving 
sensation.  He  said,  also,  that  a  French  play  is  like 
a  child's  garden,  set  with  slips  of  branches  and  flow- 
ers stuck  in  the  ground,  not  growing  in  it.  But 
French  play-writing  in  those  days  had  not  reached  its 
present  stage,  and  was  not  setting  fashion  for  the 
world.  The  public  had  a  gloomy  turn  then,  and 
Coleridge  himself,  if  I  mistake  not,  wrote  a  bad  trag- 
edy or  two,  which  have  been  very  properly  committed 
to  oblivion. 

What  has  all  this  got  to  do  with  Sheridan  and 
"Louis  XI."?  Nothing.  But  when  managers  will 
give  us  nothing  but  Pierreponts,  and  Bakers  and 
Farrons,  Dutch  dialect  and  bad  operas,  one's  fancy 
is  apt  to  go  wandering  across  seas,  where  the  good 
acting  is.  One  reads  with  avidity  even  such  items  as 
that  Barton  Hill  is  going  to  be  leading  man  in  the 
Fanny  Davenport  Combination — there's  a  case  of 
abrupt  contrast  for  you  ;  or  that  Ella  Chapman  broke 
her  ankle  and  got  $1,500  for  it,  or  that  Jennie  Lee  is 
coming  back  to  play  "Little  Joe."  Jennie  Lee  has 
grown  fat  and  prosperous,  so  her  occupation  must  be 
well  nigh  gone,  for  fat  and  pathos  are  not  boon  com- 
panions. Why  else  do  we  laugh  at  Billy  Rice  than 
because  he  is  fat?  A  lean  man  might  blink  his  eyes 
at  us  all  night,  and,  unless  he  were  supernatural ly 
lean,  we  should  find  nothing  funny  in  it.  As  for 
Billy  Emerson,  when  he  starts  in  to  be  funny  he  is 
simply  and  purely  funny,  but  the  Mastodons  seem 
to  cast  him  rather  into  the  shade — they  have  an  idea 
that  one  man's  act  is  of  no  account.  They  feel  that  it 
takes  the  whole  forty  of  them  to  produce  the 
proper  impression.  As  a  consequence  they  are  all 
happy  in  the  silent  dance  because  they  feel  that  in 
union  there  is  strength.  The  minstrelsare  all  that  we 
have  to  remind  us  of  the  good  old  days  when  we 
might  choose  between  two  dramatic  companies  and 
an  opera  bouffe,  with  a  night  at  the  minstrels  now 
and  then  to  relax  a  wrinkle  in  the  front  of  care.   They 


tell  us  that  specialty  combinations  have  had  their  day, 
and  that  there  is  a  strong  reaction  in  the  East  in  favor 
of  the  legitimate.  Since  the  decadence  of  the  drama, 
the  legitimate  is  coming  to  have  a  broader  margin.  It 
means  more  than  the  few  well-known  and  well-worn 
comedies  and  tragedies  which  formed  the  repertoires 
of  all  reputable  actors.  Men  celebrated  in  the  field 
of  letters  are  entering  the  playwright's  special  do- 
main. Even  the  Boston  intellectual  aristocracy  have 
been  at  work.  Howells  has  written  a  play  for  Law- 
rence Barrett.  Let  us  hope  it  be  not  a  tissue  of  frit- 
terings  like  that  superbly  inane  story,  ' '  A  Fearful  Re- 
sponsibility," which  he  has  just  been  publishing  in 
Scribncr's,  for  Lawrence  Barrett  is  likely  to  wend  his 
way  hither.  But  he  always  comes  when  the  California 
is  having  a  dark  hour,  and  we  may  not  expect  him  im- 
mediately. It  is  almost  time  for  Florence  to  come 
again.  And  he,  too,  has  a  new  play — his  old  idea  of 
a  German  professor,  the  character  properly  mounted, 
and  a  part  written  in  for  Mrs.  Gilflory.  And  a  new 
stock  company  is  really  and  truly  coming  to  the 
Baldwin,  with  a  new  play  or  two.  Surely  there  is  a 
rainbow  in  the  theatrical  sky.  BETSY  B. 


Edwin  Booth  arrived  in  New  York  from  England 
Wednesday,  June  29.  According  to  the  New  York 
papers  his  trip  was  every  way  successful,  marred  only 
by  the  serious  illness  of  his  wife,  who  is  now  much 
improved.  His  first  venture  in  London,  at  the  Prin- 
cess Theatre,  although  beset  by  difficulties,  was  a 
genuine  success.  He  found  the  average  English 
artists  most  decidedly  inferior  to  American  actors, 
they  being  for  the  most  part  very  ignorant  of  Shake 
spearean  characters.  With  a  theatre  of  a  sensational 
reputation,  a  company  which,  although  made  up  of 
the  ablest  representatives  of  the  London  profession, 
knew  scarcely  anything  about  the  "  immortal  bard," 
and  a  sick  wife,  his  brilliant  success  was  phenomenal. 
His  after  engagement  with  Irving  at  the  Lyceum  he 
characterizes  as  a  magnificent  success.  He  says  that 
Irving,  notwithstanding  a  few  eccentricities,  is  a 
wonderful  actor,  and  a  manager  of  unfailingcourtesy. 
His  conduct  towards  him,  says  Booth,  was  noble. 
In  his  company  Booth  had  a  very  pleasant  interview 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  found  the  best  London 
theatres  in  every  way  falling  far  below  our  American 
requirements ;  stuffy,  ill-constructed,  and  badly  ar- 
ranged. The  Meiningen  Company,  although  as  a 
whole  displaying  splendid  organization  and  training, 
contained,  with  but  one  exception,  no  actor  of  espe- 
cial ability.  Mr.  Booth  contemplates  at  some  future 
date  a  return  to  England,  and  even  an  extended  con- 
tinental tour ;  for  the  present  he  will  fulfill  the  en- 
gagements which  he  has  with  manager  Abbey  next 
fall ;  a  tour  through  the  principal  cities  in  the  Union 
being  contemplated. 

It  is  on  the  cards  that  "Saml  of  Posen"  will  be 
out  here  in  a  coupleof  months.  Fancy  Curtis  a  star  ! 
And  yet  it  is  quite  undoubted  that  he  has  made  a 
small  lortune  already.  There  is  a  story  about  the 
play  that  after  Jessop  wrote  it,  or  rewrote  it — for  some- 
body else  had  it  first — Curtis  consulted  a  Jewish  friend, 
who  undertook  to  transform  the  leading  part  from 
what  it  was,  anything,  to  a  distinctive  Hebrew.  The 
introduction,  every  time  this  drummer,  who  is  the 
hero,  gets  excited,  of  a  volley  of  genuine  Hebrew 
slang,  is  the  success  of  the  piece,  and  it  is  said  that 
it  is  the  only  play  many  Jews  in  the  East  know  the 
existence  of — as  a  play.  It  is  the  "new  idea"  that 
catches. 


Miss  Mary  Anderson  has  decided  to  add  to  her 
repertory  of  plays  for  next  season  the  drama  of  "  Ro- 
land's Daughter,"  adapted  from  the  French,  and  also 
Mr.  Gilbert's  poetical  comedy  of  "Pygmalion  and 
Galatea."  The  former  piece  kept  the  stage  for  two 
seasons  at  the  Theatre  Francais  and  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  modern  French  productions. 


Madame  Modjeska  took  a  farewell  benefit  in  Lon- 
don on  the  28th  of  June.  Mr.  Irving,  Miss  Terry, 
and  many  other  distinguished  artists  assisted.  Mad- 
emoiselle Bernhardt  volunteered  her  services,  and  ap- 
peared in  Coppee's  "  Le  Passant,"  in  which  she 
played  the  part  of  a  romantic  boy. 

Marie  Colombier,  who  supported  Bernhardt  on  her 
American  tour,  is  about  to  become  an  authoress.  She 
will  shortly  publish  a  volume,  illustrated  by  Detaille, 
called  "  Sarah  Bernhardt  en  Amerique."  She  also 
talks  of  writing  a  novel. 


A.  C.  Gunther's  new  piece,  "  After  the  Opera,"  will 
begin  the  Boston  Park  Theatre  season,  August  22. 
Agnes  Booth  has  been  engaged  by  Robert  Spiller  to 
play  the  part  of  a  dashing  young  widow  in  the  new 
comedy. 

The  new  company  for  the  Baldwin  has  started 
from  New  York,  all  except  Elton,  who  is  sick,  but 
who  will  be  here  probably  in  time  to  open  with  them. 
They  will  only  be  here  about  six  weeks,  if  so  long. 

Miss  Emma  Howson,  the  Bettina  of  the  Bijou 
Opera  House,  lately  was  addressed  by  a  Brooklyn 
enthusiast  as  Miss  M.  A.  Scott.  This  is  the  result  of 
being  a  "  Mascotte. " 


"A  Terrible  Malady  "  is  the  title  of  the  new  musi- 
cal burletta  written  for  Salsbury's  Troubadours  by 
Clay  M.  Green  and  Slason  Thompson,  authors  of 
"  Sharps  and  Flats."  > 


The  Soldene  Company  disbanded  at  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  two  weeks  ago,  and  it  is  alleged  that  the  art- 
ists celebrated  that  event  by  a  jolly  little  scrimmage. 


The  New  York  Mirror  decorates  Nym  Crynkle 
His  Feuilleton  with  the  title  "  Cryn  Winkle  His  Silly- 
tongue.  "     Amenities  of  dramatic  journalism. 


It  is  stated  that  George  A.  Conly  will  be  a  member 
of  the  Emma  Abbott  Opera  Company  during  the 
coming  season. 


The  Hazel  Kirke  Company  returned  to  the  Cali- 
fornia for  last  night  and  two  performances  to-day. 


Voegtlin,     formerly   of   this  city,  is  painting  the 
scenery  for  Collier's,  Coney  Island. 

It  is  said  that  Ellie  Wilton  will  star  next  season. 


COULISSES    CHAT. 

Crowded  houses  again  at  the  two  "  Hazel  Kirke  " 
performances  on  the  Fourth.  Luck  and  good  man- 
agement together  have  made  a  success  of  "  Hazel 
Kirke"  unequaled  of  late  years.  When  "The  Tour 
of  the  World"  ran  sixty  nights  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  during  the  McDonald  management,  it  was 
considered  phenomenal,  and  it  has  never  been  re- 
peated with  any  other  play.  When  "Forget  Me 
Not "  attracted  the  public  at  the  Baldwin  for  three 
weeks,  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  suc- 
cess. "Widow  Bedotl"  ran  for  five  weeks  when 
Burgess  first  brought  it  out  here,  but  at  least  two 
weeks  of  that  was  paper.  The  only  legitimate  run  of 
three  weeks  since  "  Forget  Me  Not"  has  been  that  of 
"  The  Strategists,"  and  its  drawing  power  was  nearly 
at  an  end  when  the  last  night  came.  Two  weeks  of 
any  one  bill  is  a  long  time  in  San  Francisco,  and  it 
represents  at  least  half  a  season  in  New  York.  After 
all,  we  have  not  much  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand people  to  draw  from.  We  have  a  large  class 
who  do  not  care  much  for  first-class  theatres,  and 
rarely  visit  them.  We  have  more  places  of  amuse- 
ment than  any  city  of  the  Union,  except  New  York. 
We  spend  more  money  on  pleasure  than  even  New 
York  does,  proportionately  to  the  population,  and 
the  managers  of  the  successful  organizations  that 
have  lately  visited  us  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  the 
public  of  San  Francisco  is  as  generous  a  one  as  they 
ever  met  with.  It  is  not  known  how  much  "  Hazel 
Kirke"  has  drawn  in  its  three  weeks  and  extras  at 
the  California.  The  receipts  of  the  Bush-Street  for 
the  first  week  of  Haverlys  might  be  guessed  at  $9,000, 
and  the  opera  has  done  a  very  large  business  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House.  Add  to  those  the  Tivoli.  the 
Winter  Garden,  the  Vienna  Garden,  the  Bella  Union, 
the  Adelphi,  and  the  numerous  dives  where  a  variety 
performance  is  given,  amidst  smoke  of  cigars  and 
foam  of  beer,  mixed  with  odors  of  stronger  bever- 
ages, all  seasoned  with  a  spice  of  indecency,  and 
guess  what  San  Francisco  spends  nightly  in  enter- 
tainments. It  is  something  fabulous.  Eastern  act- 
ors and  combinations  affect  to  despise  us,  but 
we  can  bear  it.  Even  the  managers  of  the 
theatres  have  never  denied  that  every  show  they  have 
put  on  that  has  been  a  failure,  has  been  a  failure 
from  some  intrinsic  defect  or  demerit.  "  Hazel 
Kirke  "  has  had  a  long  run  and  has  acquired  a  great 
popularity,  yet  if  pulled  to  pieces  it  might  be  shown 
that  it  is  entirely  based  on  improbable  incidents  ;  that 
it  is  forced  to  four  acts  by  repetitions  of  point  and 
situation  ;  that  the  characters  are  drawn  with  a  pe- 
dantic affectation  of  dramatic  strength  ;  that  the  act- 
ing is  in  most  cases  unnatural  and  artificial ;  and  that 
the  precision  of  scene,  word,  movement,  and  gesture 
is  the  perfection  of  mechanical  art.  But  to  the  vast 
public,  the  very  faults  of  a  piece  got  up  with  such  a 
plain  and  close  study  of  effect  are  merits.  Yet  so 
long  as  women  have  tears  they  will  come  at  the  call 
of  Hazel  Kirke's  woes.  Pittacus  Green,  whose  pres- 
ence in  the  play  is  entirely  unnecessary,  and  is  even 
out  of  place,  must  still,  by  force  of  his  being  a  kind 
of  good  genius,  and  his  patronizing  love  for  the  farm- 
er's niece,  ever  be  a  hero.  But  how  human  nature 
does  adore  King  Cophetua,  and  envy  the  luck  of  that 
beggar  maid.  So  being  a  simple  tale,  well  and  care- 
fully told,  with  every  laugh,  and  sob,  and  tear  ar- 
ranged for  with  mechanical  precision,  it  is  a  success- 
ful play. 

The  Mastodon  Minstrels  is  a  widely  different  en- 
tertainment ;  but  it  is  well  organized  ;  and  its  very 
business-like  arrangement  in  the  selection  and  classi- 
fication of  the  various  acts,  and  the  strict  attention  to 
the  audience  paid  by  everybody  connected  with  it, 
are  the  bases  of  Haverly's  success.  Success  largely 
depends  on  business  tact  and  management.  Hav- 
erly's agents  lose  no  chance  of  making  their  company 
popular  ;  they  seize  every  opportunity  of  advertising 
their  performance,  and  yet  they  do  not  intrude  upon 
the  judgment  of  the  people  or  the  press.  They  see 
that  all  their  engagements  with  the  public  are  kept. 
There  is  no  waiting  for  the  curtain  to  rise  ;  there  is 
no  hitch  in  the  performance  ;  no  actor  or  performer 
is  late  in  coming ;  and  one  can  see  that  there  is 
"business"  from  the  back  of  the  house  to  the  front. 
The  Grand  Opera  House  people  might  advantage- 
ously imitate  them. 

On  Monday  night  we  are  to  have  Sheridan  back  in 
"Louis  XI."  He  has  not  been  long  gone,  and  he 
may  find  that  San  Francisco  is  scarcely  able  to  stand 
another  run  of  his  character  acting  just  yet.  He  has 
been  an  unfortunate  victim  of  the  paragrapher,  who 
has  advertised  him  as  in  the  support  of  every  star, 
from  Joe  Jefferson  to  Anna  Dickinson.  But  his 
manager  here  has  been  handing  round  a  contract 
between  himself  and  Sheridan  for  two  years  as  a 
legitimate  star.  He  brings  a  company  in  support. 
It  is  reported  that  he  proposes  to  do  "  King  Lear." 
The  Baldwin's  new  company  are  en  route.  They 
have  the  parts  and  the  MS.  of  "La  Belle  Russe," 
with  which  they  re-open  the  theatre  on  the  18th  of 
July.  The  play  is  said  to  offer  a  strong  chance  for 
Miss  Jeffreys  Lewis,  the  character  being  one  of  the 
Stephanie  kind.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  Miss 
Lewis,  who  seems  never  to  drop  into  a  part  that 
takes  in  New  York,  always  finds  something  here  to 
make  a  hit  in.  From  the  reports  the  Baldwin  may 
strike  a  second  "Forget  Me  Not."  The  Pierreponts 
have  not  made  the  success  of  "  Emancipation  "  they 
themselves  expected. 

The  Opera  Company  have  decided  not  to  give 
any  more  performances  until  "Ruy  Bias"  is  ready. 
They  are  wise,  and  if  they  devote  the  time  to  getting 
the  new  operas  up  well,  they  will  make  money  by 
keeping  the  theatre  closed. 

Baker  and  Farron  are  doing  a  poor  business  at  the 
Standard.  San  Francisco  has  passed  far  beyond 
their  line  of  performance.  The  German  and  Irish 
melange,  clever  though  it  be  in  its  way,  can  never  be 
considered  worth  a  dollar,  especially  if  to  enjoy  the 
specialties  the  audience  have  to  endure  such  a  play 
as  "  The  Emigrants."  Baker  and  Farron  might  find 
a  better  setting  for  their  abilities,  and  better  form  for 
their  presentation.  These  two  men  are  worth  some- 
thing, properly  made  use  of. 

Locke  proposes  to  play  "  Patience,  or  Benthorne's 
Bride,"  immediately  after  the  Mastodons.  This 
opens  the  tour  of  the  Emelie  Melville  Opera  Com- 
pany, and  they  proceed  eastward. 

The  people  of  the  Webfoot  country  are  to  see 
"  Hazel  Kirke"  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  au- 
thorized version,  and  a  company  quite  as  strong  as 
we  had  to  play  it.  Miss  Osborne  will  take  the  prom- 
inent place  in  the  cast  as  Hazel,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Baldwin  and  California  Theatres  are  closed,  gives  a 
selection  of  tried  people  for  the  other  parts.  The 
Madison  Square  management  gives  this  company 
all  the  prestige  of  their  success. 

"Fun  on  the  Bristol,"  just  back  from  the  north, 
plays  on  Sunday  night  only  at  the  California. 


/ 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


IS 


THE  FOURTH  AT  YOSEMITE. 

The  news  of  the  attempted  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield  reached  a  party  of  us  at  the  Valley  of 
the  Yosemite,  where,  with  gun  and  fishing-tackle,  we 
were  intending  to  spend  our  vacation  in  the  shadow 
of  great  mountains,  by  the  leaping  waterfalls,  beside 
romantic  streams,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  utter 
oblivion  of  news  and  newspapers.  My  note-book 
contains  some  jottings  for  future  use.  The  intelli- 
gence of  the  great  crime  reached  our  party  of  pleas- 
ant friends  as  we  came  in  from  a  happy  day.  It  cast 
the  shadow  of  a  deep  gloom  over  us  all.  The  first 
news  was  that  the  President  had  been  shot  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  July,  and  that  he 
died  at  one  o'clock  of  the  same  day.  AH  schemes  of 
pleasure  were  at  once  abandoned,  and  all  of  our 
party  were  booked  for  departure  by  the  morning 
stage.  When  we  reached  Bruce's  hotel,  at  the  Big 
Tree  Station,  we  learned  that  the  President  was  not 
dead,  but  there  was  slight  hope  of  his  recovery.  As 
we  approached  the  valley,  and  met  the  up-going 
stage  from  Madera,  the  news  was  more  favorable. 
Upon  reaching  the  telegraph  station  we  received  the 
encouraging  information  that  his  survival  was  possi- 
ble, and  that  hopes  were  indulged  of  his  ultimate  re- 
covery. 

Feeling  as  I  do,  I  defer  any  account  of  my  trip  to 
this  wonderful  spot,  only  saying  that  it  is  well  worth 
the  pilgrimage  of  every  one  who  loves  nature  and 
who  can  be  impressed  with  the  grand  and  sublime. 
The  journey,  though  shortened  to  a  week,  was  an 
agreeable  one.  Going  and  returning  by  way  of  Ma- 
dera, Fresno  Flat,  and  Clark's,  I  found  the  trip  an 
easy  one,  and  the  mountain  ride  delightful.  In  spa- 
cious and  comfortable  coaches,  behind  fine-bred 
American  horses,  over  a  most  excellent  road,  through 
the  grand  forests  of  the  Sierra,  the  trip  to  Bruce's 
Hotel,  Big  Tree  Station,  and  from  thence  to  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Yosemite,  was  really  a  pleasure  ride.  The 
place  known  as  Clark's,  or  Big  Tree  Station,  is  in  it- 
self worth  the  journey.  Like  an  Alpine  valley,  it  is 
surrounded  with  splendid  mountain  scenery,  and 
crossed  by  the  Merced  River,  itself  a  picture  of 
beauty,  fed  by  mountain  streams,  and  abounding  in 
trout.  The  tourist  should  not  omit  to  spend  some 
days  there.  A  day  may  be  enjoyed  in  a  pleasant 
carriage-drive  to  the  grove  of  mammoth  trees,  and  an- 
other day  delightfully  spent  in  visiting  a  new  moun- 
tain view,  opened  this  season  for  the  first  time  to 
tourists.  Lying  eastward  on  the  Chowchilla  range,  a 
great  marble-topped  dome  lifts  itsell  8.000  feet  toward 
the  sky,  commanding  altogether  the  most  extended 
and  beautiful  panoramic  view  that  is  seen  in  any  land. 
On  one  side,  as  far  as  the  human  vision — far-seeing 
at  such  an  elevation — can  extend,  is  spread  out  the 
valley  of  the  San  Joaquin.  The  river  can  be  traced 
with  its  fringe  of  trees  throughout  the  entire  length  of 
the  valley,  with  its  tributary  streams.  The  domes, 
and  spires,  and  cathedral  rocks  that  surround  the 
valley  of  the  Yosemite  are  immediately  in  view. 
The  Sierra,  covered  with  snow,  is  within  range  of  vis- 
ion, the  clear-cut  summits,  with  magnificent  Mount 
Dana,  outlined  against  the  eastern  sky.  It  seems 
while  standing  there  that  one  is  upon  the  top  of  the 
world,  so  vast,  so  grand  are  the  surroundings, 

The  ride  from  Bruce's  hotel  is  in  a  carriage  to 
within  three  miles  of  the  base  of  the  hill ;  it  is  over  a 
comfortable  road,  through  a  splendid  forest  of  pines, 
From  this  point  saddle-horses  take  us  to  the  very  sum- 
mit. The  top  of  this  hill  is  of  white  marble  forma- 
tion. From  the  valley  its  summit  seems  a  dome,  as 
perfect  in  proportion  as  that  which  crowns  the  Basil- 
ica at  Rome.  The  name  of  this  place  is  not  yet  fully 
agreed  upon.  Because  it  was  used  by  the  Indians 
as  a  station  for  fire  signals  by  night,  and  smoke  sig- 
nals by  day,  it  has  been  called  "  Signal  Peak."  We 
have  ventured  to  suggest  a  more  expressive  name, 
and  one  that  is  not  liable  to  be  confused  with  "  sig- 
nal peaks"  in  our  own  mountains,  that  of  "  Marble 
Peak,"  or  "  Marble  Dome,"  the  latter  preferred,  be- 
cause it  is  a  dome  and  not  a  peak.  Since  a  former 
visit  to  the  Yosemite,  a  trail  has  been  carved  out  of 
the  precipitous  southern  side  of  the  valley  to  a  com- 
manding point  known  as  "Glacier  Peak."  From 
this  trail  and  point  an  extensive  panoramic  view  is 
had  of  the  entire  upper  portion  of  the  Yosemite  Val- 
ley, embracing  Yosemite,  Vernal,  and  Nevada  Falls, 
and  all  the  peaks  and  mountain  heights  of  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

There  are  three  ways  of  approach  to  the  valley  of 
the  Yosemite.  One  is  the  Madera  route,  another  the 
Big  Oak  Flat  road,  and  the  third  by  the  Big  Trees  of 
Calaveras.  I  can  speak  of  none  but  that  over  which 
I  went  and  returned.  This,  1  am  informed,  has 
much  the  largest  number  of  tourists.  The  figures  of 
last  year  give  to  this  route  some  eight  hundred  trav- 
elers, as  against  less  than  five  hundred  over  both  the 
other  routes.  Already  there  have  passed  over  the 
Madera  route  this  season  eight  hundred  persons  for 
the  valley.  A  railroad  has  been  surveyed  from  some 
point  along  our  coast — Monterey,  as  I  am  informed 
— for  the  Mono  country,  crossing  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  at  or  near  Madera,  and  going  within 
seven  miles  of  Bruce's  hotel  at  Big  Tree  station,  and 
within  thirty  miles  of  the  Yosemite  Valley.  This  will 
be,  if  built,  the  route,  as  all  of  the  staging  will  be 
through  a  splendid  pine  forest  and  over  excellent 
mountain  roads.     It  is  promised  within  a  year. 

P. 

Emile  de  Girardin  once  wrote  a  drama  called  ' '  Les 
Deux  Sceurs,"  a  title  which  might  be  applied  to  the 
family  drama  which  has  recently  disunited  two  sis- 
ters. The  one  is  Sarah  Bernhardt ;  the  other  is  her 
sister,  Jeanne  Bernhardt.  Sarah  is  at  London. 
Among  other  conditions  which  Sarah  imposed  upon 
her  London  manager  was  the  right  which  she  re- 
served to  herself  of  having  engaged  one  person 
chosen  by  herself.  It  was  perfectly  understood  that 
this  person  should  be  her  sister  Jeanne,  who,  accord- 
ingly, had  ordered  her  dresses,  rehearsed,  and  got 
ready  to  start.  Well,  at  the  last  moment,  Jeanne 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  she  had  not  been  engaged 
at  all,  and  that  the  person  chosen  by  the  divine  barah 
was  Mr.  Angelo.  Well,  naturally  Jeanne  was  furious. 
There  was  a  terrible  scene  between  the  two  women, 
and  Angelo  got  splashed  a  little. 


It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Max  Strakosch  will  give 
eight  weeks  of  Italian  opera  in  New  Orleans,  begin- 
ning next  December,  and  that  Madame  Etelka  Gers- 
ter  will  be  his  prima  donna,  while  his  company  will 
be  equally  strong  in  other  respects. 


DRINK 


MOSGROVE'S 

Sweeping  Removal  Sale! 


Our  extensive  stock  of  Staple  and  Fancy  Dry 
Goods  is  now  being  Closed  Out,  so  that  we  may 
open  our  Jfew  House,  14,  16,  and  18  Post  Street, 
between  Montgomery  and  Kearny,  with  a  com- 
plete New  Stock. 

This  is  a  golden  opportunity  for  CASH  BUYERS. 
All  Goods  marked  in  Plain  Figures,  strictly  One 
Price,  and  sold  only  for  Cash. 


S.  MOSGROVE    &   BRO., 


114    AND     116    KEARNY    STREET. 


Contemporary  society,  with  a  coquetry  almost 
unique  in  the  history  of  civilization,  is  carefully  pre- 
paring the  materials  of  its  own  history.  Future  his- 
torians will  find  their  documents  classified  and  ar- 
ranged ;  Mr.  Edouard  Rouveyre  has  just  published, 
in  a  beautiful  volume,  a  selection  oi  the  brilliant  ar- 
ticles on  society,  its  ways  and  doings,  which  have  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Figaro,  over  the  signature  of 
"  Etincelle."  As  documents  these  articles  are  inval- 
uable ;  they  are  the  history  of  Parisian  society  from 
day  to  day.  The  Carnet  d'tat  Mondain  is  truly,  as 
the  sub-title  says,  "a  Parisian,  anecdotic,  and  curi- 
ous gazette."  The  volume  is  beautifully  printed,  and 
adorned  with  one  hundred  woodcuts  and  five  colored 
plates  by  Mr.  Ferdinandus.  It  is  a  book  for  biblio- 
philes. Thus  speaks  the  Parisian,  There  is  no 
doubt  that  "  Etincelle"  is  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished of  Jenkinses.  She  is,  we  believe,  a  reduced 
gentlewoman. 

Young  Men  and  Others. — We  send  on  trial  for 
thirty  days  our  Electro- Voltaic  Bells,  Bands,  and  Sus- 
pensories, to  young  men  and  others  suffering  from 
weaknesses,  nervous  debility,  lost  vitality,  lost  man- 
hood, and  many  other  diseases.  We  guarantee 
speedy  cures  and  complete  restoration  of  manhood. 
Address  without  delay,  Voltaic  Belt  Co.,  Mar- 
shall, Mich. 

Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


A  fretful  disposition  is  always  the  result  ot  indiges- 
tion, wind-colic,  sour-curd,  feverishnesi,  rash,  and 
worms.  AH  of  these  ailments  can  be  prevented,  and 
children  be  made  to  laugh  instead  of  cry,  by  the  use 
of  Pitcher's  Castoria.  When  the  child  has  health 
the  mother  obtains  rest. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store)  S.  F.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


P.  T.  Barnum,  the  great  showman,   says  that  his 

teamsters,  equestrians  and  menagerie-men  always 
carry  the  Centaur  Liniments.  "  They  are  the  best 
of  all  remedies  for  accidents  to  men,  horses,  and  other 
animals."  These  admirable  preparations  are  always 
spoken  of  in  the  same  manner. 


H.  A.  Callendae,  Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  137  Montgomery  Street,  Room 
16,  up  one  flight  of  stairs. 


Spurts  of  disgusting  mucous,  snuffles,  deafness, 
crackling  sensations  iu  the  head,  fcetid  breath,  nasal 
twang,  and  tickling  in  the  throat,  are  signs  of  Ca- 
tarrh. Dr.  Wei  De  Meyer's  recent  discovery  of  a 
constitutional  treatment  by  absorption  is  the  only 
remedy  which  has  ever  yet  really  cured  this  terrible 
malady.  Wei  De  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure  is  sold  by 
Druggists,  or  delivered  by  D.  B.  Dewey  &  Co.,  182 
Fulton  Street,  N.  Y. ,  at  $1  a  package.  Descriptive 
pamphlets  mailed  free. 


Musical  Eoxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Dupont 
St.     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 


C.  O.  Dean,  Dentist,  No.  126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

See  "The  Awakening"  and  "The  Eighth 
Wondep;"  also,  Carbolic  and  Camphor  Soap,  proof 
against  small-pox — all  at  Standard  Soap  Palace,  637 
Market  Street,  S.  F. 


Spanish  or  French  spoken  in  three  months— new 
method  ;  classes  and  private  lessons.   P.  O.  box  157^. 

Prof.  Geo.  Gossman  begins  a  class  in  Spanish  June 
30th  ;  23  Powell  st. ;  $2  per  month. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 

Mr.  Alfred  Kelleher,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music, 
desires  to  announce  that  he  has  changed  his  residence 
to  No.  2324  Clay  St.  near  Webster  St.,  (California 
Street  cars.)  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  Gray's 
Music  Store,  No.  117  Post  Street. 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

TM PORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

Liquor    Dealers.    322-324  (FRONT    STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

FREE   EXHIBITION! 

JAPANESE  ART. 


O 

I 

03 
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22  Geary  Street— Open  Evenings. 

Tallies  Marked  on  all  tlic  Pieces* 


CALIFORNIA 

MILITARY    ACADEMY 


At  Oakland. 

THE  EIGHTEENTH   YEAR    WILL 

begin  JULY  i8th,  r88r. 

REV.  DAVID  McCLURE,  Ph.   D. 


1 


SOUTHWEST   CORNER    OF   BUSH. 

**-*  PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons.    Apply  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  P.  M- 


RUPTURE 


Cored.  Greatest  Invention 

of  the  age.   PIERCE  JcSON 
704  Sac  St, ,  San  Fran.  Cal. 


FALK'S   MILWAUKEE 


ptERLEss 


TRADE   MARK 

STARCH. 

ABSOLUTE   PURITY 

UNEQUALLED    DELICACY. 

Try   it  once  and  you  win  use  no  ot> 

W.  J.  HOUSTON  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Acehts, 

. 216  &  217  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

[ESTABLISHED   NOVEMBEK,   187S. J 

season  of  1881-82. 
Frazer's    Dancing   Academy, 

105    POST   STREET, 

QPENING  FOR    THE  RECEPTION 

^     of  pupils,  MONDAY,  JULY  11,  1881. 

Thorough  revolution  in  the  system  of  taking  CLASS  pu- 
pils. PERFECTION  in  the  art  of  Round  and  Square 
Dances  GUARANTEED: 

Gentlemen,  $15;  Ladies,  $8. 

Perfection  in  the  art  of  modern  Round  Dances  only  : 

Gentlemen,  $10  ;    Ladies,  $6.50. 

Regardless  of  the  number  of  lessons  required,  whether  it  be 
one  month  or  one  year. 

Private  lessons  a  specialty,  as  heretofore. 

Circulars,  giving  full  particulars,  mailed  on  application, 
or  can  be  had  at  W.  A.  Frey's  store,  107  Post  Street,  under 
the  Academy,  on  and  after  June  14th. 

83T  Private  Tuition  a  specialty  as  heretofore.  For  terms 
see  Circular 

£3TFor  Children,  sec  Circular. 

J.  WILLIAM    FRAZER. 


THE    NEWPORT 

SWIMMING  BATHS 

ALAMEDA. 
Second  Avenue  Station  S.  P.  C.  R.  It. 

Second  Station  from  San  Francisco. 

J.  P.  WONDERLICH,  Proprietor. 


BATHING   SEASON 

AT    SANTA    CRUZ. 

ppURN/SHED   HOUSES    TO   RENT, 

and  full  information  for  strangers  and  visitors  on  ap- 
plication to  the 

REAL  ESTATE  EXCHANGE  AND  31 A  1ST. 

Santa  Croz,  Cal. 


r\0   NOT   SACRIFICE    YOUR    FUR- 

■*-**  NITURE,  PIANOS,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 

at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding,  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE    THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Paintings,  with- 

J.   H.    MOTT    &.    CO., 

647  Market  St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  floor. 

Large,   airy   brick   building,    with    elevator.      MONEY 
LOANED  on  valuable  goods.     Terms  moderate. 


BOOKS 


J.  B.    O'CONNOR   A   CO. 

Dealers  in 

Rooks,  Stationery,  Slicet 

Music,  Pianos,  A  Organs, 

23  Dupont  St.,  S.  F. 


ZEIT8KA  INSTITUTE 


933   Post   Street. 


D 


lAY    AND    BOARDING     SCHOOL 

for  Young  Ladies  and  Children.     Kindergarten. 
Next  term  commences  July  20. 

MADAME  B.  ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


C.  BEACH, 

BOOKSELLER    AND    STATIONER. 

New  Styles  in  Fancy  Stationery, 

Marcus  Ward's  Irish  Linen  Papetcries, 
Standard,  Miscellaneous,  and  Juvenile  Books. 

107  Montgomery  Street,  opp.  Occidental  Hotel 


BEER. 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


THE   INNER    MAN. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Times  tells  the  following 
story  about  Thackeray,  never  before  printed:  "I 
entered  the  Garrick  Club  about  noon,  and  met 
Thackeray  in  the  reading  room.  '  Young  fellow,'  he 
said,  '  I've  got  some  American  friends  dining  with  me 
to-night  at  the  Trafalgar  at  Greenwich.  Come  and 
help  me  amuse  them.'  I  had  only  lately  left  Oxford. 
'What!'  I  said,  'dine  at  Greenwich  in  November?' 
For  that  was  the  month.  •  '  Ha,  ha  ! '  exclaimed  the 
eminent  novelist — as  it  was  the  fashion  to  call  him  in 
those  days — 'come  and  see.'  Of  course  I  would. 
But  on  that  very  afternoon  I  had  an  appointment 
with  my  respected  progenitor  anent  some  financial 
transactions  connected  with  the  distinguished  college 
at  Oxford,  of  which  I  was  at  once  the  ornament  and 
the  prodigal.  I  feared  a  slight  crisis  was  imminent. 
But  distance  does  lend  a  disenchantment  to  the  view 
of  monetary  backslidings.  I  told  Thackeray  that  my 
dinner  would  be  dependent  on  the  paternal  interview 
being  a  short  one.  He  said  he  would  leave  word 
anent  time  and  place  with  the  porter.  He  did,  in 
these  very  characteristic  words  : 

Dear  P.— 6,  at  the  Trafalgar.  Was  the  old  man  'frindly?' 
Lend  me  a  1,000/. — Yours  ever,  W.  M   T. 

And  it  was  a  dinner.  Splendid  fish  admirably 
cooked.  No  whitebait  of  course.  But  we  had  the 
house  and  the  kitchen  to  ourselves,  and  our  American 
cousins  were  entertained  right  royally.  They  were 
all  distinguished  men,  and  yet,  I  am  ashamed  to  say, 
I  have  forgotten  their  names.  En  revanche,  I  have 
not  forgotten  some  magnificent  hock,  with  a  magnifi- 
cent price.  Very  nearly  as  much  in  cost  a  bottle  as 
our  host  received  for  a  number  of  Vanity  Fair." 

Another  pleasant  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
describes  a  "dinner  with  a  critical  old  gentleman," 
who  recounts  to  the  writer  a  dinner  incident  with 
Thackeray,  and  the  article  is  written  with  a  lightness 
of  touch  worthy  that  eminent  gourmet  The  critical 
old  gentleman  used  to  see  Thackeray  dining  at  the 
Cafe  de  Paris,  "as  far  back  as  1849,"  with  Veron, 
prince  of  epicures,  and  Baron  Taylor.  "What  a 
look  of  benign  satisfaction  shone  on  his  good,  round 
face  when  a  delicate  dish  was  presented  to  him!" 
Bouillabaisse,  for  example  One  day  the  old  gentle- 
man— then  young — dressed  a  tomato  salad.  Thack- 
eray, the  wise,  benign,  the  appreciative,  looked  at  it 
curiously  from  his  table.  The  young  American,  with 
gustatory  freemasonry,  instantly  wrote  upon  a  card  : 
"  Will  Mr.  Thackeray  permit  a  young  American,  not 
to  introduce  himself,  but  to  offer  to  his  approval  an 
aboriginal  salad?"  The  great  and  good  man  ac- 
cepted it,  tasted  it,  and  sent  the  giver  his  wine.  It 
was  one  of  those  gracious  reminiscences  of  travel 
which  make  life  seem  to  be  worth  living,  and  the  crit- 
ical old  gentleman  told  it  as  he  dined  with  the  writer 
in  the  Times.  As  he  ended  the  narration,  he  was 
evidently  about  to  speak  of  the  dinner  of  which  he 
had  just  partaken,  ordered  with  extreme  caution  by 
the  younger  man,  who  b*ad  seen  with  apprehension 
the  old  gentleman  remove  with  a  saddened  air  all  the 
dressing  from  the  salad.  With  tender,  regretful  care 
of  his  host's  susceptibilities,  the  critical  old  gentle- 
man proceeded  to  impart  to  him  his  feeling  that  the 
American,  although  undoubtedly  master  of  the  world, 
boils  his  asparagus  too  much,  and  also  that,  sinning 
through  excess  of  zeal,  he  does  not  slay  his  hand  in 
dressing  a  salad.  "Dear  sir,"  he  reasoned  plaint- 
ively, "  why  should  we  be  overwhelmed  with  that  cat- 
aract of  condiments  which  the  complicated  casters  of 

to-day  contribute? People  of  simple  tastes  do 

not  like  to  have  on  all  occasions  their  eyes  filled  with 
tears  due  to  mustard  and  red  pepper. "  It  is  a  paper 
which  Thackeray  would  have  enjoyed,  and  which 
teaches  the  great  lesson  that  it  is  one  of  the  attributes 
of  man  which  distinguishes  him  from  the  brute,  that 
he  considers,  and  prepares,  and  wisely  enjoys  his 
food. 

According  to  a  contributor  to  the  Lancet,  the  prac- 
tice of  cooking  is  not  equally  necessary  in  regard  to 
all  articles  of  food.  But  the  articles  of  food  used  in 
the  uncooked  state  are  comparatively  few.  Fruits, 
which  are  consumed  largely  in  the  raw  state,  owe 
their  dietetic  value  chiefly  to  the  sugar  which"  they 
contain  ;  but  sugar  is  not  altered  by  cooking.  Milk 
is  consumed  both  cooked  and  uncooked,  indifferently, 
and  experiment  justifies  this  indifference.  The  eat- 
ing of  oysters,  however,  is  quite  exceptional,  and 
furnishes  a  striking  example  of  the  general  correct- 
ness of  the  popular  judgment  on  dietetic  questions. 
The  oyster  is  almost  the  only  animal  which  is  eaten 
habitually,  and  by  preference,  in  the  raw  or  uncooked 
state,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  there  is  a 
sound  physiological  reason  at  the  bottom  of  this 
preference.  The  fawn-colored  mass  which  consti- 
tutes the  dainty  part  of  the  oyster  is  its  liver,  and 
this  is  little  else  than  a  heap  of  glycogen.  Associ- 
ated with  the  glycogen,  but  withheld  from  actual  con- 
tact with  it  during  life,  is  its  appropriate  digestive 
ferment — the  hepatic  disastase.  The  oyster  in  the 
uncooked  state,  or  merely  warmed,  is,  in  fact,  self- 
digestive.  But  the  advantage  of  this  provision  is 
wholly  lost  by  cooking,  for  the  heat  employed  imme- 
diately destroys  the  associated  ferment,  and  a  cooked 
oyster  has  to  be  digested,  like  any  other  food,  by  the 
eater's  own  digestive  powers. 

CLXXXVII.— Suaday,  July  10.— BUI  of  fare  for  Six 
Persons. 
Soup — Gumbo  of  Crab  a  la  Creole. 
Cantaloupe. 
Chicken  Croquettes.     Lyonnaisc  Potatoes. 
Asparagus.     Succotash. 
Lettuce    and    Eeet    Salad. 
Chocolate  Pudding. 
Fruit  Bowl — Peaches,  Apricots,  Pears,  Plums,  Gages,  Figs, 
Nectarines,  and  Grapes. 
Gumbo  of  Crabs  a  la  Creole.— (See  CL1.) 
Chocolate  Pudding.— One  quart  of  milk,  twenty  even 
teaspoons  chocolate,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  va- 
nilla, six  eggs,  (reserving  whites  for  frosting).     Boil  milk 
and  chocolate,  and  stir  into  the  well-beaten  eggs      Flavor, 
and  bake  in  a  deep  dish  like  a  custard.     When  cold,  frost 
with  ten  whites  and  one-half  cup  sugar ;  flavor  with  vanilla. 


The  intelligent  foreigner  and  the  Parisian  badauds 
had  a  fine  opportunity  of  seeing  and  even  conversing 
with  the  fine  Jleur  of  the  Parisian  high-life  ladies  at 
the  Foire  aux  Plaisirs,  which  took  place  on  the  terrace 
of  the  Jeu  de  Paume  in  the  Tuileries  Gardens  June  3. 
The  Parisian  ladies  adore  these  opportunities  of  show- 
ing themselves  to  the  public  in  a  low  slate  of  decol- 
letagc. 

Adelina  Patii  has  finally  decided  to  visit  America 
with  her  own  manager,  having  refused  the  coopera- 
tion of  Messrs.  D'Oyley  Carte,  Gunn  and  Abbey, 
who  offered  her  £50,000  for  fifty  concerts. 


THE  TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

Song  of  the  Spud. 
I  am  coming  by  and  by. 
You  will  hear  my  plaintive  cry 
In  accents  mild  and  gentle  as  a  lamb  ; 
Ere  long  I'll  be  on  deck, 
Bringing  ninety  cents  a  peck, 
Sing  hey  !  the  sweet  potato  that  I  yam. 

— Meriden  Recorder. 

Ladeda. 
He  had  bought  his  summer  clothes, 

Ladeda, 
Where  he  got  them  no  one  knows, 

Ladeda, 
Save  the  tailor  aod  the  hatter. 
Who  have  listened  to  his  clatter, 
And  can  whistle  for  their  ducats, 

Ladeda,  ladeda. 

-  Keokuk  Gate  City. 


Cannon  Aiding. 
Whene'er  a  youthful  lover 

His  courting  has  big  gun. 
Howitzer  prizes  him  to  learn 

That  'tis  not  always  fun. 

For  instance,  when  he's  planned  his  siege, 

And  thinks  the  missile  do, 
The  girl's  distrustful  parent 

Shows  him  a  trigger  two. 

And  as  with  much  momentum 
He  down  the  steps  doth  glide, 

And  on  the  picket  fence  doth  land, 
He  feels  much  mortar-fied. 

The  maiden  in  the  meantime 

Escapes  into  the  yard. 
And  shrieks,  with  much  emotion, 
"  My  pa  has  struck  Petard." 

The  young  man  thinks  it  over, 
And,  though  hell  not  declare  it, 

Concludes,  since  he  can't  bullet. 
That  he  will  have  to  bear  it. 

—  H.  C.  Dodge. 

$  10,000. 
There  was  a  very  nice  young  man, 

With  the  neatest  of  standing  collars  ; 
And  he  was  possessed  of  a  marvelous  plan. 

Besides  $  io,  000. 
At  an  ancient  universitee 

He  had  made  the  best  of  starts. 
And  duly  taken  his  degree 

Of  B.  A. 
He  was  a  sort  of  valiant  boy 

Who  ne'er  from  danger  flinches  ; 
By  either  avoirdupois  or  Troy — 

He  stood  5  ft,  4. 
Wall  Street  should  shake  and  New  Street  quake 

On  learning  what  he  meant : 
He  had  a  plan  by  which  to  make 

Just  92%. 
To  buy  when  everything  was  cheap, 

To  sell  when  dear,  he  reckoned  ; 
Thus  would  he  make  the  brokers  weep 

In  something  like  1" 
He  said  that  he  would  scorn  to  be 

A  fo-jl  who  speculates  ; 
His  pian  was  the  best  certaintee 

In  the  whole  L".  S. 
He  said  :  "  I  won't  be,  if  I  can 

A  gambler  or  a  better,  a 
Demoralizing  Wall  Street  man, 

Unprincipled."  etc. 
Unto  his  brokers  he  repairs, 

As  neat  as  any  dandy. 
And  orders  fifteen  hundred  shares 

Of  Den.  &  Rio  G. 
Another  thousand  ol  Wells,  Fargo, 

To  be  bought  at  second  call, 
And  then  a  thousand  of  C. 

Minn.  &  St.  P. 
Misfortune  seemed  to  fill  his  cup, 

To  ruin  him  not  unwilling  ; 
On  every  dollar  he  had  up 

He  lost  about  is. 
The  loss  to  bear  and  eke  to  grin 

Was  no  easy  task,  I've  heard  : 
But  he  boldly  bought  Mar.  &  Cin. 

1st  pfd. 
His  heart  within  him  sudden  shrank. 

And  to  his  throat  did  mount, 
As  he  watched  the  ticker  at  the  bank, 

Withdrawing  his  acct. 

— Arthur  Perm  in  Puck  on  Wheels. 

De  Gustibus. 
"  Yes,  your  Augustus  is  a  fraud  !  " 

Said  Sue  to  Arabella. 
"  A  fraud  !  "  said  Belle,  "  I  can't  afford 
To  hear  that  of  my  feller  ! 
He's  true  and  tried,  and  good  beside, 

And  delicate  and  dainty " 

"  Ah  yes,  but  then,"  Miss  Sue  replied, 
"  He's  a  sort  of  beau  Gus,  ain't  he?" 

—  Yonkers  Gazette. 

Me    Too. 
"  I'll  drink  no  more,"  the  young  man  cried, 
"  Of  brandy,  beer  or  rye." 
And  as  his  sweetheart  bowed  her  head 
She  echoed,   "  No.  nor  rye." 

—  Unknown  Liar. 

See  Worcester. 
There  was  a  young  lady  of  Gloucester, 
Whose  parents  hoped  they,had  loucester  ; 

But  she  came  back  one  day 

To  their  awful  dismay — 
So  they  called  her  a  wicked  impoucester. 

There  was  an  old  fogy  named  Cholmondely, 
Who  wasn't  what  one  would  call  colmondely  ; 

Whene'er  he  went  by 

All  the  babies  would  cry. 
He  was  so  infernally  holmondely. 

A  nobby  young  student  of  Caius 
Remarked  :  "  Now  just  ain't  I  the  chaius? 

I've  such  shiny  hats. 

And  gorgeous  cravats, 
That  the  boys  yell,  '  Oh,  what  a  braius  ! ' " 

A  person  from  Boston,  named  Faneul, 
Went  boating,  and  sat  on  the  ganuel 

Of  a  Glen  Island  yacht. 

And  the  sun  grew  so  hacht, 
That  he  vearned  for  a  Lager  Beer  Tanuel. 
— Puck. 


NO  MYSTIFIED  SECRECY. 

■We  take  pride  in  telling  that  Hop  Bitters  are 
made  of  such  wellknown  and  valuable  medicines 
as  Hops,  Buchu,  Mandrake  and  Dandelion,  which 
are  so  much  used,  relied  on  and  recommended  by 
the  best  physicians  of  all  schools,  that  no  further 
proof  of  their  value  is  needed.  These  plantsare 
compounded  under  the  most  eminent  physicians 
and  chemists,  with  the  other  valuable  remedies, 
into  the  simple,  harmless -and  powerful  curative, 
Hop  Bitters,  that  begins  to  restore,  strengthen, 
build  up  and  cure  from  the  first  dose,  and  that 
continually,  until  perfect  health  and  strength  is 
restored. 

S3?™  That  poor,  bed-ridden,  invalid  wife,  sister, 
mother,  or  daughter,  can  be^made  the  picture  of 
health  by  a  few  bottles  of  Hop  Bitters,  Will  you 
let  them  suffer?  Send  for  Circular  to 

HOP  BITTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  or  London,  Eng. 


THUNDER  POWDER  COMP'Y. 

OFFICE, 

606   Montgomery   St.,  Room  4. 

WM.  SHERMAN Pbesident 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Secretary 

CHARLES  DE  LACY General  Manager 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  CaL,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  axd  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,   202    MARKET   STREET. 


IRA   V.    RANKIN.  A.    P.    BRAYTON 

PACIFIC    IRON    WORKS 

RANKIN,   BRAYTON    &   CO., 

Ill  to  132  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

.Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,   Sugar  Mills,  Engines — 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc,  etc 


BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT, 

F.  M.  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WAITE, 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

WM.  M.  STEWART. 


This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive — an 
entirely  new  Invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  ex  jlanation 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


Apollinams 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 
"Tonic,  Restorative,  and  Enlivening." 

Dr.  Thilenius. 
"  Exhilarating,  good 'for  Loss  of  Appetite." 
Peter  Squire,  Chemist  to  the  Queen. 
ANNUAL  SALE,  9  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &  Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE     OP     IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE  EY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


ESTABLISHED   1852. 

A.  P.  HOTALING  &  GO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  J.  H.  CUTTER 

OLD  BOCRBOX  WHISKF, 

And  Importers  of 

FINE    WINES    AND    LIQUORS, 
2    and  431  Jackson  Street,         San  Francisco. 


WILLIAMS,     DOIOXD    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


L.  D.  Latimer.  Wm.  YV.  Morrow 

LATIMER   &.   MORROW, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

Rooms  J5,  76,  and  "  Xevada  Block, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


C.  J.  HUTCHINSON. 


H.   R.  MANN. 


HUTCHINSON    &.    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

323  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St.. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Blrns,- Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Z.  P.  Clark.  J.  C.  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


$66 


a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free 
Address  H   HALLETT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 


GEO.   W.    PRESCOTT.  IRVING   M.    SCOTT.  H.  T.  SCOTT. 

UNION   IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOn  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast.) 

Cor.  First  and  Mission  Sts., 

P.  O.  Box.  2128.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


JOS.  F.  FORDERER, 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvanized    Irox    Corxices, 

Chimin  y   Tops  and   Iron   Skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofiag. 

53  BEALE  STREET. 

George  Campbell.  E.  D.  Heatlei 

DICKSON,  DeWOLF  &  CO., 
Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

412  AND  414  BATTERY  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  A  1><)  LP  HE  LOW.  President. 

Office — 20S  California  Street. 

CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale 
and  Retail 
Dealer   in 


COAL: 


Order  for  House 

or  Office  bv 
Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    120    Beale    Street.   S.  F. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Statioxers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers, 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

20-4  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


H.  U  DODGE L.  H.  SWEENEY J.  E.  Rl'GGLES 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  n  and  13  California  Sts. 


Califorxia  Sugar  Reflxert. 

OFFICE,      -      -       -      215  Front  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS.  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


HXNTIXGTOX,  HOPRIXS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 

Junction  Basil  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
53  to  58  K  Street,  Sacramento. 


J.  M.  BTFFIXGTOX, 

MINING     SECRETARY. 

3og  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Ballerv,  second 

floor.  Over  jF.tna  Insurance  Co.,  San  Francisco 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


Time    Schedule,     Saturday,      June    4th,     1881. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


9.30  A.  M 
*3.oo  P.  M. 
*4-oo  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M, 


*4.oo  p.  m. 

9.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.   M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

*3-30  P.  M. 
tS.oo  a.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

5,00  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.   M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 
IO.OO  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

5.30  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M- 

S.OO  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
'4.00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.00  P.  M. 

8.O0  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
*4-00  P.  M. 

3.30  P.   M. 

8.O0  A.  M. 
•3-30  P-  M 
*8.00  A.  M 


DESTINATION. 


.Antiochand  Martinez. 


.  Benicia  . 


.  Calistoga  and  Napa . 


Dealing  and  )_  Express 

East 1  Emigrant. .. . 

El  Paso,  Texas 

Gait  and  )_  via  Livennore 

Stockton  I  via  Martinez 

lone 

Knight's  Landing 

"  "      (JSundays  only) 

Los  Angeles  and  South 

Livermoie  and  Niles 


-Madera  and  Yosemite. 


Marysville  and  Chico 

Xiles(see  also  Livermore&N  iles) 

Ogden  and  1  Express 

East I  Emigrant 

Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

Sacramento, ")  via  Livermore. . 

Colfax,   and  -via  Benicia 

Afta J  via  Benicia. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
San  Jose  and  Niles 


.Vallejo. 


.Virginia  City. 
.Woodland 


.Willows  and  Williams 


3-35  P-  M. 

*I0.05  A-  M. 

"12.35  P-  M. 

7-35  P-  M. 

11-35  A.  M. 

7-35  P.  M. 
10.05  A-  M. 
3-35  P-  M- 
8  05  A.  M. 
3-35  P-  M. 

6.05  P.  M. 

*  12.35  p-  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 
11.35  A.M. 

3.35  P.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 
8.35  A.  M. 
3-35   P-   M. 

*I2.35  P.  M. 
7-35  P-  M. 
4.05  P.  u. 

11-35  A.  M. 
6.05  A.  M. 

7- 35  P-  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 
7-35  P-  M. 

11-35  A.M. 
*6.00  A.  M. 

4.05  P.  M. 

9.35  A.  M. 

7-35  P-   M- 

3-35  P-  M- 

*I0.05  A.  M. 
*I2-35  P.   M. 

11-35  A.  M. 

11-35  A.  M. 

*7-35  P.   M. 

*7-35  P.  m. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  a.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "  Ogden  "  at  San  Pablo ;  also,  Pacific 
Express  from  "  Deming  "  at  Byron. 


FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO.  DAILY. 
To  EAST  OAKLAND-"  t6.io,  t7.3o,   +8.30,  19.30,  10.30, 

11.30,12.30,1.30,    +3.30,   t4-3°.    t5-30,    t6,30,  7.00,8.10, 

9.20,  10.40,  'n.45 
(f  Running  through  to  Alameda,  Sundays  excepted.) 
To  ALAMEDA  Direct--7,oo,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  n.oo,  12.00 

1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00,    *7.oo,  8.10,  9.20,  10.40 

*"-45- 
To  BERKELEY — 7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.30,  11.30,    1.00,  3.00 

4.00.  5.00,  6.00,  *6.3o. 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.io,  8.00,  10.00,   12.00,      30 

3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  *6.3o. 

TO   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— *5.zo,  *6.oo,  6.50,  and 

every  24th  and  54th  minute  of  each  hour  (excepting  2.24) 

from  7.24  a.  m.  to  6.54  p.  m.,  (inclusive.)  8.00,  9.10,  10.30. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND—  *5. 10,  *5.5o,   6.40,  {7.44,  t8.4+ 

J9.44,    tio.44,  11.44,  "-44,    1-44,   2-44,    t3-44.  U-44,  T5-44 

T0.44,  T7.50,  9.00,  10.20. 

(tStarting  20  minutes  earlier  from  Alameda,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted.) 
From  ALAMEDA  Direct — '5.00,  "5.40,  6.25,  7.00,  8.00 

9.00,  10.00,   11.00,   12.00,  i.oo,  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00,  *7.20 

8.40,).  5  «S 
From   BERKELEY — *5-40,  ''6.30,    7.30,   8,30.  9.30,    10.30 

11.30,   1.00.  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— '5.40,  '6.30,  8.00.  10.00,  12.00 

t-3<>.  3-3°,  4-3o,5-3o.  *6-3o.| 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From   SAN  FRANCISCO-*7.i5l    9.15,   11.15,   i.iS  3.1  = 

5-15- 
From  OAKLAND— *6. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15. 2.15,  4-i5- 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 


"  Official  schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 
Jewelers,  ioi  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

General  Sup't. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag 


ASSESSMENTS   AND  DIVIDENDS. 


M' 


'EXICAN    GOLD    AND     SILVER 


Mining  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works, 
Virginia,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  1881, 
an  assessment  (No.  16)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  16.  Nevada  Block,  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  thi*  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  second  (2d)  day  of  August,  1881,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday.'  the 
twenty-second  day  of  August,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale. 

C.  L.   McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL 


f\IVIDEND    NOTICE,— THE    CALI- 

•LS  FORNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 
Northwest  comer  Powell  and  Eddy  Streets.  The  Board  of 
Directors  have  declared  a  dividend  to  Depositors  at  the  rate 
of  five  and  one-tenth  (5  wo)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Term 
Deposits,  and  four  andone-quarter(4V)percent.  per  annum 
on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free  from  Federal  Tax,  for  the  half 
year  ending  June  30,  1881,  and  payable  on  and  after  lulv 
'5.  188 1. VERNON   CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 

JJIVIDEND    NOTICE.— THE    GER- 

man  Savings  and  Loan  Society.  For  the  half  year 
ending  this  date,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  THE  GER- 
MAN SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY  has  declared 
a  dividend  on  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  five  and  one- 
tenth  (5  i-io)percent.  per  annum,  and  on  Ordinary  Deposits 
at  the  rate  of  fourand  one-fourth  (4%)  per  cent,  per  annum, 
tree  from  Federal  Taxes,  and  payable  on  and  after  the  nth 
day  of  July,   1881.     By  order. 

c        „  T       GEORGE  LETTE,  Secretary. 

San  Francisco,  June  30,  1881. 


jyVIDEND  NOTICE.— SAN  FRAN- 

ZL  §§£°  !AVIP?  ,yKI0N-  53=  California  Street, 
corner  Webb.  For  the  half  year  ending  with  June  30 
■  88c,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  live 
and  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  (5  ,-10%)  per  annum  on  Term 
Deposits,  and  four  and  one-fourth  per  cent.  (4%%)  per  annum 
on  Ordinary  Deposits  free  of  Federal  Tax,  payable  on  and 
after  Wednesday,  13th  July,  i88t 

LOVELL  WHITE.  Cashier. 


$72 

J~5 


a  week.    $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out 
fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


10  $M  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free     Ad- 
dress STINSON  &  CO..  Portland,  Maine, 


oufiiKm 


BROAD    GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT 

Commencing  Saturday,  June  4,  1881,   and   until  fur- 
ther notice. 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 

8QA    A-  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
•  •y\j    Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  3.36  P.  M. 
^"Stages   for   Pescadero  (via   San  Mateo)  connect  with 
this  train  ■»nly. 

9QA  A-  M-  SUNDAYS  ONLY,    for   San   Jose  and 
.  OU  Way  Stations.  Returning  arrives  S.  F.  8  15,  P.M. 

\  i\  \  i\  A"  M"  Daily  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
JL l/.TCV  Train  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  (Hollister  and 
Tres  Pinos,)  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad, 
and  Way  Stations.     (Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.00  P.  M.) 

SSzT  Parlor  Cars  attached  to  this  train. 

At  Pajaro  the  Santa  Cruz  Railroad  connects  with  this 
train  for  Ap'os,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz. 

S5W  Stage  connections  made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero 
stages  via  San  Mateo  excepted.) 

3QA  P-  M-  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monte- 
•  O"  key  and  Santa  Cruz  Express,"  for  San  Ma- 
teo, Redwood,  Menlo  Park,  Santa  Clara.  San  Jose,  Gil- 
roy, (Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos,)  Pajaro,  Castroville,  (Sali- 
nas,) and  Monterey.  Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  10.02  A.  M. 
At  Pajaro  the  Santa  Cruz^railroad  connects  with  this  train 
for  Aptos,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz. 

rASSENGERS  BY  THIS  TRAIN   ARRIVE  AT 
Hotel  del  Monte,  Monterey, ..  .7.05  v.   m. — 3h.  35m)  From 
Santa  Cruz 7.2fj  p.  m.— ah.  56m  )"  S.  F. 

4      0f   P'   M-  Daily  Express  for  San  Jose   and  prin- 
■  /VU  c'pal  Way  Stations.     Returning,    arrives   S.    F. 
9.03  A.  M. 
£3T  Sundays  only  this  train  stops  at  all  Way  Stations. 

5-|   jT   P.  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Menlo  Park 
•  JLfJ  and  Way  Stations.     Returning  arrive  at  S.  F.  at 
8.10  A    M. 

6QA  P-  M.  DAILY  for   Menlo  Park  and  Way  Sta- 
•  *J\J  tions.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.40  A.  M. 

SPECIAL   RATES    TO    MONTEREY,  APTOS,    SO- 
QUEL AND  SANTA  CRUZ: 
SINGLE  TRIP   TICKETS  to  any  above  points. ..$3  50 
EXCURSION  TICKETS  (ROUND  TRIP),  to  any 
of  above  points  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  morn- 
ings, good  for  return  until   following  Monday  inclu- 
sive   5s  oo 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  SEASON  TICKETS. 
Good  for  return  until  October  31,  1881. 

San   Francisco  to  Monterey  and  return $6  00 

San  Francisco  to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz,  inclusive, 

and  return S7  00 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

The  well-known  PACIFIC  GROVE  RETREAT,  at 
Monterey,  is  now  open  for  the  reception  of  visitors,  tour- 
ists and  "campers."  This  popular  resort  has  been  entirely 
refitled  by  its  present  owners  (the  "Pacific  Improvement 
Company")  with  new  furniture,  tents,  etc.  Circulars  giving 
full  information  as  to  rates,  terms,  etc.,  can  be  had  on  ap- 
plication to  any  Station  Agent  on  the  line  of  the  Central 
or  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

Ticket    Offices— Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street 
and  No.  7.  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 

B3T  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  point's, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m.  daily,  (S.  P.  Atlantic  Express 
Train.) 


O0U7H  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
*-'  New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 

SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  APRIL  4,  18S1,  Boats  and  Trains  "will 
leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  foot  of  Market 
*-treet,  as  follows: 

J  ?n  A"  M-  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro 
w.^v  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara| 
San  Jose,  Loveladv's,  Los  Gatos,  Aim:,,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Doughertys  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

?->/-)  P-  M.,  Daily,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate 
'O  w  Stations. 
d.    30  *"■  ?*"'  ^a''y'  Sundays  excepted,  for  San  Jose  and 
T'O       all  intermediate  points. 

BST  In  Alameda,  all  Through  Trains  will  stop  at  Park 
Street  and  Pacific  Avenues  onlv. 

Stages   connect  at   Los  Gatos  with   8:30  a.  m.  and 
i'.  m.  trains  for  Congress  Springs  and  Saratoga. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good  until  Monday  follow 
ing,  inclusive,  to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa  Cruz 
and  return,  $5. 

OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA  FERRY. 
Ferries  and  Local  Trains  leave  : 

San  Francisco  for  Oakland  and  Alameda— *6. 35, 
7-35.  8.30,  9.30,  10.30  n.30  a.  m.  ti2  30,  1.30,  2.30, 
3-3°i   4-3°.   5-3°>  6-3°.  7-3°,  8.30,  and  11,30  P.  m. 

From  Corner    Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets, 

Oakland — *6.co,  *7.oo,  8.00,  8.50,  9.50,  10.50,  1 11.50,  a.m 

12.50,  1.50,  2.50,  3.50,  4.50,  5.50,  6.50  and  0.50  p.  m. 

From  High  Street,  Alameda—  ""5. 45,  '6.45,  7.45,  8.38, 

9-35,   10.35,  tn,35  a.  m.     12.35,1.35,   z.35,   3.35,  4.35, 

5-35.  6-35.  and  9-35    *- «■ 

t  Saturdays  aud  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-lown  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Through  Trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  q.-jc;  and  io.^q 
A.  M.,  and  6.35  P.  M.  " 

F.  W.  BOWEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  Gen.  Pass.  Aeent. 


GOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED  the 
Author.  A  new  and  ereat  Medical 
Work,  warranted  the  best  and  cheap- 
est, indispensable  to  every  man,  enti- 
tled "The  Science  of  Life,  or  Self- 
Preservation ;"  bound  in  the  finest 
French  muslin,  embossed,  full  gilt,  300 
pp.,  contains  beautiful  steel  engrav- 
ings, 125  prescriptions,  price  only  St. 25 
sent  by  mail  ;  illustrated  sample  6  cts. 
FWVW  TtTVQPT  "P  Send  now.  Address  Peabody  Medi- 
MIUVi  iniDLLtl-ca]  Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  H.  Parker, 
No.  4  Bulfinch  street,  Boston. 


INSURANCE. 


ORGANIZED    1861. 

Capital,    -    -    ■     $600,000.00 

Re-Insnrance  Reserve,     $19,543.03 
Reserve  for  unpaid  losses,  15,900.00 
SET   STRPEIS    over  all 
liabilities,      -      -      -      144,503.40 

Total  Assets,      -     $S40,004.43 

C.  T.  HOPKINS,  Pres.        L.  L.  BROMWELL,  V-Pres 
ZENAS  CROWELL,  Sec.  E.  T.  BARNES,  Ass.    Sea 
A.   C.  DONXELL,  Cily  Fire   Surveyor. 
CAPT.   D.  F.   HUTCHINGS,   Marine  Surveyor. 


J~M£  STATE    INVESTMENI   AND 

*■       SU      RANGE  CO.,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
FIRE   AND   MARINE. 

STATEMENT  JANUARY  i,  iSSr. 

Cash  Capital.. ;.. $200,000  00 

Reserve  for  Reinsurance 99,7+3  59 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses 9,004  42 

Net  Surplus 57,528  53 


Total  Assets $366,276  54 

Income  for  year  1880 $228,113  82 

Losses  paid  during  year  1880 $109,400  42 

Lossess  paid  since  organization $1,118,176  28 

We  are  also  Agents  of  the  following  Companies : 
NEW    IIAJIl'SniRE    FIRE    l.NSrR.lNCE    CO.,  of 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Assets,  January  I,  188 1 $585,334  30 

PACIFIC  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.  of  New  York. 

Assets,  January  1,  1881 $722,319  53 

United  Assets  of  Company  and  Agencies $1,673,930  27 

officers  : 
A.  J.  Bryant,  President.    Richard  Ivers,  Vice-President. 

Chas.  H.  Clshing,  Secretary. 
Office,  31S  and  '230  Sunsome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BRITISH    AXD    FOREIGX 

Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Limited. 

Capital  Subscribed $5,000,000 

Capilal  Paid  Ip 1,000,000 

Cash  Reserve  Fund  (in  addition  to  capital)    1,031,741 


Pacific  Department 
L0XD0X  AND  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Capital $7,500,000 

t'asb  Assets 1,S3C,943 


MANCHESTER 
Fire   Insurance  Company, 

OF   MANCHESTER. 

Capital $5,000,000 

Cash  Assets 1,28S,36; 


BANKING. 


BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

31G  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President, 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


TTOME  MUTUAL 
tt  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capila.1 . .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1880 jgijo6  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 

IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE   CO., 

of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURAXCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
AORTHERX  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANYoi  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  Capital $37,O92.:50 

Aggregate  Assets 41,890,923 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE    BOOK.ER, 
ROET.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


n^HE  NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve^  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  a     New  York 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


H-HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 

ACESTS— New  York,  Agtney  of  the  Bank  ol 
California;  Boston,  Treniont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  Cnion  National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank  :  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand ;  London,  N.  II.  Rothschild  A 
Sens;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  alt  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


THE 


ANCLO-CALIFORNIAN  BANK 


LIMITED. 
Subscribed  Capital, 
Paid  Up  Capital, 
Reserve  Fund, 


$3,000,000 

-  1,500,000 

-   225,000 


F.  F.  LOW,  ) 

J.  STEINHART,  ) 


Managers. 


P.  N.  LILIENTHAL, 
Cashier. 


Draws  exchange  on  the  principal  points  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Europe,  Japan,  China,  India,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  2nd  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Traveler's  credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Also,  deals  in  bullion,  and  does  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


P 


JllVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OP 

~^"^  the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  July  2,  1881.  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  above-named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  30,  of  Seventy-five  Cents(75c.)pcr  share  was 
declared,  payable  on  Tuesday,  July  12th,  1881,  at  the 
office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
pany in  New  York. 

WM.   WILLIS,   Secretary. 
Office — Room    No.  29,  Nevada  Block,    No.    309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California, 


ACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    CO. 

The  Steamships  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  during  the  year  1881,  as  follows:  From 
Wharf,  corner  of  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  for  YOKO 
HAMA  and  HONG  KONG,  at  2  p.  m.: 

City  of  Tokio,  City  of  Peking, 

October  20.  September  3. 

Connecting  at  YOKOHAMA  with  steamers  of  the  M1TSU 
BISHI  CO.  for  HIOGO,  NAGASAKI, and  SHANGHAE. 
Excursion  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  Special  Rates. 

FOB  SIDNEY  AND  A1CKLAND,  via  HONOLU- 
LU, at  2  p.  m.,  or  immediately  on  arrival  of  English  mails  : 
Zealandia.   City  of  Sydney.  Australia.  City  0/  New  Yor'e 

July  3°- 

August  27.  September  24.  October  22.  November  19' 
Round-the- World  Trip,  via  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  $650. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  at  12  o'clock 
noon,  on  4th  and  19th  of  every  month,  taking  Passengers 
and  Freight  for  Mexican,  Central  American,  and  South 
American  ports  ;  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports ;  for 
Liverpool,  London,  and  Southampton  ;  for  St.  Na2arie,  and 
for  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Antwerp. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  V.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Tuesday,  July  19.    Friday,  Aug.  19. 

Saturday,  Sep.  17.       Thursday,  Oct.  6.    Friday,  Nov,  4. 
Saturday,  Dec.  3.        Wednesday,  Dec  21. 
Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R-  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


P 


'ACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  ev:ry  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pise. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FOR   SITKA. 

The  U.  S.  Mail  Steamship 

CALIFORNIA, 

CAPT.  JAMES  CARROLL, 

ILL  SAIL  FROM  PORT  TOWNS- 

end,  Washington  Territory,  for  Sitka,  Alaska,  on 
the  1st  day  of  April,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  each  succeeding 
month  in  1881. 

For  freight  or  passage,  apply  to  the  purser  on  board. 

March  4,  1881.  P.  B.  CORNWALL. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD ! 

<K_  _w  w—  _  „._.»; 


SEWING  MACHINE 

T  ADIES    APPRECIATING    THE 

BEST,  and  desiring  reliability  in  work,  will  have  no 
other.     Send  for  circular  to 

J.  W.   EVANS, 
39  Post  Street,     -      San  Francisco. 


JEWELRY  I  SILVERWARE 

WE  IXVITE  AN  EXAMINATION  OF  OUR  LARGE  STOCK  OF 
FINE  DIAMONDS  AND  PEARLS,  ALSO  NEW  STYLES  IN  JEW- 
ELRY AND  SILVERWARE,  WHICH  WE  ARE  CONSTANTLY  RE 
CEIYINO.  SINCE  THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  OLD  FIRM  WE 
HAYE  MADE  MATERIAL  CHANGE  IN  PRICES,  AND  OFFER 
GOODS  LOWER  THAN  EVER  BEFORE. 

LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Successors  to  Braverinan  &  Levy,  No.  119  Montgomery  St. 


NO.   12  TYLER  STREET,  S.   F. 


These  Pianos  are  all  three-stringed,  with  ivory  keys,  n  i 
imitation. 


BERKELEYJYMNASIUM. 

A  FIRST  CLASS 

ACADEMICAL 

INSTITUTION. 


AFFORDS   A   CLASSICAL,   LITER- 

■**-      ARY,    SCIENTIFIC,    OR    BUSINESS    EDU- 
CATION. 


The  Next  Term  will  Begin  July  11th 

For  Catalogues  op  IVirlicuiars  apply  to 

JOHN    F.  BURRIS, 

Superintendent,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 


Boston  and  California 

DRESS  JREFORM 

J/f/OR  THUNDERGARMENTS  (SPE- 

V"  CIALTV,)  Children's  Corset-Waists,  Cashmere 
and  Merino  Union  Suits,  Shoulder- Braces,  Hygienic  Cor- 
sets, Hose  and  Skirt  Supports,  Emancipation  Waists  and 
Suits. 

MRS.  91.  H.  OBER, 

SOLE  AGENT.  430  Softer  Street. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON.  Auctioneer. 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

11G  Montgomery  Street, 


Occidental  Hotel  Block, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


W.    E.    CHAMBERLAIN    JR. 


T.    A.    ROBINSON 


LIFE   SCHOLARSHIP,    $70 

1ST  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. -E» 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF    BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  of  the  present 

time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  mailed  to  any  address. 

WOODWORTH,  SCHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HOUSEKEEPERS  I 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEI,  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc.,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one7half  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  aeainst  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  20  years. 


STRAW  HATS  1 1 

The  Largest  Stock  of  SUMMER  Novelties  in  STRAW  and  LIGHT 
COLORED  FELT  HATS  offered  by 

HERRMANN 


■"■"■ 


336  KEARNY  ST.,  NEAR   PINE. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

GARDEN    HOSE, 

Of  all  grades  and  sizes, 

THE  VERY  CHEAPEST  AND  VERY  BEST 

THE   CELEBRATED 

MALTESE    CROSS   HOSE, 

For  Garden  purposes  and  Fire  Departments. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  M'f 'g  Co. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  Manager, 
Corner  First  and  Market  si-,.,  San  Francisco. 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


MELLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    £5TTwo  Hours  Notice. 

^£@"*    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
oughly diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


JAMES  C.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

No.  635  market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel.) 

IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PEfr 

fumery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods  Toilet  Articles,  etc. 


S.B.B08WELL&C0 

STOCK    BROKERS, 

Removed  to  330  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


LATEST 
FASHIONS 


Dress  Suits, 
Business  Suits, 


GENUINE 

BOSTON  BAKED  BEANS! 

JUST  RECEIVED  FROM 

/        F.  A.  Kennedy,  C'ambridgeport,  Mass., 
A  full  stock  of  his  celebrated  Baked  Pork  and  Beans(  cooked 
in  pots  on  the  old  Yankee  principle,  and  first-class  in  every 
respects.     To  lovers  of  this  delicious  article,  we  especially 
call  attention.     For  sale  by  all  first-class  grocers. 

TITl'OMi;  A  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

303  and  20,5  Sacramento  Street. 


IV- 


S.   P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

HOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


$2.00 
$2.50 
$3.00 

L.    A.   EERTELINGS    PATENT. 

QU\S  THE  FINEST  SPECTACLES 

in  existence.     RST  The  only  Opticians  on  the  coast 
who  make  Spectacle  Lenses  to  order. 

BERTEMSG   A    WATRY,   Scientific   Opticians, 
427  Kearny  St.,  between  Pine  and  California. 
B3T  Beware  of  FRAUDS,  who  tell  you  they  make  Spec- 
tacle Lenses,  as  we  are  the  ONLY  OPTICIANS  on  this 
coast  who  do. 


BONESTELL,  ALLEN  &  CO. 

411,  413,  and  415  Sansome  Street. 


THE    N   W   AND    MAGNIFICENT 

"Hotel  del  Monte." 

MONTEREY,   CAL., 
COSOIENCED  ITS  SUMMER  SEASON 

On  Wednesday,  June  1,  1881. 


Anions  the  great  improvements  made  dur- 
ing the  past  winter  is  the  construction  of  a 
mammoth  warm  Salt  Water  Swimming  Tank. 
150x56  feet  in  size,  and  being  THE  LARGEST 
Vi  THE  WOULD. 

GEO.  SCHONEWALD, 

MANAGER. 


C.   V.  SHEFFIELD. 


SFAULDING. 


J.   PATTERSON. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 

^O/VlPf^/ 


17  and  io  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


PALACE    HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

j£s    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     jJSTEntrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.    D.    SHARON. 


NATHANIEL,  GRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

X.   GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

641  Sacramento  Street. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

n8  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

•*~*-      and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


OFFICEJTO  LET. 

A     LARGE,    WELL-LIGHTED 

**-  ROOM,  on  the  second  floor  of  the  ARGONAUT 
BUILDING,  suitable  for  office  purposes,  is  offered  at  the 
low  rental  of  $15  per  month.  Apply  at  the  ARGONAUT 
OFFICE,  522  California  Street,  between  Montgomeryand 
Kearny. 


TIBER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

TMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


For  CLEANING  and  POLISHING 


OSx&h 


Silverware,  -^        ^M$aM*'s*r         Brass 
Nickel   Flute  j|lfll J^lii\lIF  :,,lrt 

on  Stoves.     "^^^^l^^li'vW^^"  Coppcrwnre. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &.  CO. 

110  to  UK  nailery  Street. 
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SAN    FRANCISCO,    JULY  16,    1881. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


OLLA-PODRIDA. 


On  my  way  to  the  Yosemite,  a  constant  reader  of  the  Ar- 
gonaut, and  an  admirer,  asked  me  who  wrote  the  "  Oily 
Pudding";  and  when  I  informed  him  that  it  was  myself,  he 
was  pleased  to  observe  that  he  liked  it,  and  hoped  I  would 
give  him  more.  This  little  bit  of  taffy  encourages  me. 
There  is  no  one  that  does  not  like  a  little  adulation.  Even 
the  praise  of  a  Kentucky  Republican  sweating  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves at  a  roadside  inn,  recalling  the  days  of  my  mule  ex- 
perience and  stumping  pilgrimages  through  the  State,  was 
gratifying  to  me.  My  friend — and  I  knew  he  was  a  friend 
by  the  remark  he  made — said  he  liked  the  Argonaut,  "h 
was  so  damned  impudent."  Poor  Sam  Williams,  a  splendid, 
noble  spirit,  never  met  me  that  he  did  not  express  the  wish 
that  he  might  have  been  the  editor  of  the  A?gonaut,  where 
he  could  have  had  full  play  to  write  as  he  thought ;  where  he 
could  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  expressing  his  opinions 
untrammeled  and  uncontrolled  by  the  iron  rules  that  fetter 
free  .thought  in  a  daily.  This  expression  I  hear  often  from 
the  owners  and  writers  of  our  daily  journals.  One  of  the 
proprietors  said  to  me  the  other  day  :  "  Is  there  any  Argo- 
naut stock  for  sale  ?  I  would  like  to  be  part  proprietor  of  a 
journal  that  dares  to  utter  its  opinions  in  fearless  independ- 
ence ;  that  has  for  parties,  nationalities,  and  religions  no 
other  respect  than  they  are  justly  entitled  to  receive;  that 
has  the  courage  to  mention  and  to  comment  on  the  Irish, 
the  Catholic,  the  Jew,  with  fearless  independence,  and  give 
them  the  orthodox  expression  of  the  unrevised  version  of  the 
scriptures  when  they  cease  to  remember  that  they  are  Amer- 
ican citizens  ;  that  is  no  respecter  of  classes,  and  dares  to  be 
American  ;  that  stands  in  no  awe  of  popular  clamor,  and 
has  no  favors  to  ask  of  any  man  ;  that  is  at  all  times  ready 
to  sneer  at  the  hypocrite,  to  defy  the  prejudices  of  ignorance, 
the  bigotry  of  the  superstitious,  and  laugh  at  the  follies  of 
the  over-wise.  This  world  is  full  of  shams  and  false  pre- 
tenses." 

I  met  a  lady  at  the  Yosemite  with  her  husband.  He  had 
been  a  general  in  our  army  during  the  civil  war  ;  she  was 
accomplished  and  refined  ;  they  had  traveled  largely  and 
■  were  people  of  wealth  and  so«.£tl  position.  She  had  not 
been  a  day  in  the  valley  till  she  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  half  the  people  in  it ;  was  familiar  with  divers  guides  and 
mountain  men;  drew  from  them  all  the  information  they 
possessed,  and  in  turn  made  herself  agreeable  to  all  she  met. 
just  returning  from  a  trip  around  the  world — half  a  year  spent 
in  India — to  meet  her  was  an  agreeable  and  instructive  inci- 
dent. Venturing  to  remark  upon  the  freedom  of  her  inter- 
course, she  observed  that  it  seemed  to  her  that  those  people 
who  traveled  wrapped  in  their  dignity,  and  fearful  of  suffering 
in  contact  with  strangers,  were  not  quite  confident  of  their 
own  social  position.  It  is  my  observation,  in  my  limited 
iourneyings,  that  I  have  never  met  any  one  who  did  not 
know  more  than  myself  upon  some  subject.  I  gather  in- 
formation from  all  1  meet.  The  man  or  woman  who  goes 
through  the  world,  wrapped  in  the  mantle  of  dignity,  loses 
half  the  pleasure  of  travel  and  all  the  instruction  likely 
to  come  from  it.  In  the  Yosemite  I  met  an  English  baronet 
traveling  with  his  valet.  The  most  interesting,  and  apparently 
the  better  informed  man  ol  the  two,  was  the  valet.  He  was 
the  better  looking  and  better  dressed.  The  baronet,  like 
all  English  gentry  that  I  have  met,  on  the  boulevards  of 
Paris,  on  the  prairies,  in  San  Francisco,  or  the  Yosemite, 
was  dressed  in  the  everlasting  Scotch  tweed — all  wool,  and 
dirty — uncommunicative,  uninteresting,  unintelligent,  and 
dreary.  Together  we  climbed  the  glacial  trail,  and  then, 
our  party  meeting  a  photographer  taking  mountain  views,  it 
was  suggested  that  the  group — fifteen  in  number — should 
have  a  picture  taken.  We  were  arranged,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, around  our  guide  "Pike"  and  his  mule.  Our 
English  baronet  insisted  upon  turning  his  back  to  the 
instrument,  and  was  thus  taken.  At  the  moment  I 
felt  indignant,  and  would  have  liked  to  take  this 
aristocrat,  with  a  pair  of  sugar  tongs,  by  the  slack 
of  his  Scotch  tweeds,  and  gently  lifted  him  over  the 
precipice  to  the  valley  below.  Better  thoughts  inspired  Olla- 
Podrida,  and  he  confesses  that,  with  the  baronet's  face  and 
s  m-burned  nose,  he  would  have  turned  the  most  intellectual 
part  of  his  person  to  the  camera,  and  gone  down  to  posterity 
with  his  posterior  alone  prominent.  The  studied  and  prac- 
ticed insolence  of  the  titled  Englishman  is  something  quite 
wonderful,  and  I  am  beginning  to  appreciate  it  for  what  it  is 
really  worth.  There  is  much  difference  between  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  and  an  English  individual  who  happens  to  be 
titled.  I  hope  none  of  my  readers  will  think  I  do  not 
appreciate  at  its  full  value  the  worth  of  a  title.  When  in 
London  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  my  name,  and, 
in  the  hope  that  I  might  be  of  illustrious  descent,  inquired  of 
him  my  pedigree.  He  informed  me  that  his  father,  equally 
curious  and  equally  ambitious,  had  caused  a  careful  search  to 
be  made  through  all  the  colleges  and  books  of  heraldry,  in 
hope  of  finding  himself  of  illustrious  descent.  He  got  back 
swimmingly  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  when  he  came 
plump  upon  an  ancestral  blacksmith.  I  have  since  been 
compelled  to  hope  that  the  family  descends  from  a  long  line 
of  blacksmiths  who  came  over  with  and  shod  the  horses  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  VVe  have  titled  men  among  us. 
"  Sir  Dennis  Oliver,  Marquis  and  Count  of  the  Holy  Ghost," 


originally  so  made  for  a  silver  brick  worth  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, presented  to  his  holiness  the  late  Pius  IX.,  and  made 
hereditaiy  in  the  Oliver  family  for  other  money  by  his  pres- 
ent holiness,  Leo  XIII.  The  last  issue  of  the  Monitor  con- 
tains the  following:  "On  the  27th  Leo  XIII.  received  in 
special  and  private  audience  Marchese  Murphy,  of  San 
Francisco,  who  presented  to  the  holy  father  a  handsome  dona- 
tion, to  be  applied  in  aid  of  higher  education  "  And  then  there 
is  Peter  Donohue,  son  of  James  Donohue,  of  San  Francisco, 
who  has  been  made  "  Cameriere  Segreto  di  Spada  e  Capo," 
whatever  that  may  be.  It  is  true  that  these  titles  are  utterly 
worthless,  coming  as  they  do  from  one  without  recognized 
civil  authority,  and  find  no  place  in  books  of  heraldry,  are 
recognized  by  no  existing  governments,  and  are  considered 
for  just  what  they  are,  and  what  they  are  worth — the  empty, 
purchasable  baubles  for  which  vain  men  and  callow  Catho- 
lic youth  pay  their  money.  These  titles  have,  however,  a 
commercial  value,  and  wealthy  girls  go  abroad  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  for  themselves  a  titled  name.  Most  of 
them  are  badly  deceived  in  exchanging  their  wealth  for  some 
worthless  foreigner's  title  ;  so  there  is  a  compensation  in  se- 
curing for  our  country  a  crop  of  titled  boys.  It  supplies  a 
demand  for  that  which  heretofore  we  have  been  compelled 
to  look  abroad  for,  and  I  hope  our  more  foolish  young 
women  will  be  content  with  "  camerieres,"  "  barons/' 
"marquises,"  and  "counts  of  the  holy  ghost,"  made  to 
order  abroad.  I  have  a  just  pride  in  the  fact  that 
we  are  rivaling  the  Old  World  in  fast-sailing  yachts  ;  that 
we  have  carried  off  by  our  fast  horses  the  blue  ribbon  of  the 
Derby  and  "  Grand  Prix  "  of  Paris  ;  that  our  Marie  Van 
Zandt  has  captured  the  Ope"ra  Comique,  and  our  Gertrude 
has  stormed  the  very  Bastile  of  song,  and  now  reigns  crowned 
queen  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris  ;  that  in  the  fields  of  sci- 
ence, and  in  literature  and  art,  American  names  are  com- 
manding attention  ;  that  American  grain  and  beef,  fruit  and 
fish  in  cans,  are  supplying  food  ;  that  our  manufacturers  are 
sending  their  wares  to  London,  our  spinners  their  cottons  to 
English  markets,  our  watches  to  Geneva,  our  wines  to  Bor- 
deaux, our  champagne  to  Rheims  and  Epernay,  and  our  im- 
pudence everywhere  ;  that  we  have  twice  as  many  millions 
as  Great  Britain  or  France  ;  that  our  bonds  command  a 
higher  premium  ;  that  our  mechanics  are  producing  work 
exceeding  theirs  for  beauty,  : . l  ill,  a>  _.  anistic  taste  ,  that  our 
Duchess  of  Oneida  brought  more  money  than  was  ever  paid 
for  an  English  cow.  In  time  we  will  annex  Canada,  and  our 
domain  shall  extend  from  the  North  Pole  and  Arctic  seas 
down  to  the  Mexican  line.  We  shall  always  entertain  a 
kindly  feeling  for  our  mother  England.  She  is  growing  old 
and  feeble,  poor,  dear  old  gal,  and  it  will  be  our  duty — her 
stalwart  son — to  see  to  it  that  in  her  old  age  and  decrepitude 
she  suffers  for  nothing.  When  we  become  a  hundred  million 
strong,  and  in  our  vast  empire  develop  a  power  that  will 
dominate  the  world,  we  will  throw  over  the  little  homestead 
island  of  the  dear  old  dowager  the  shield  and  mantle  of  our 
strength.  Perhaps  we  will  annex  her,  and  allow  her  to  be- 
come a  State  in  the  American  Union.  Ireland  should  be 
left  to  govern  itself.  Above  all  things  1  am  anxious  that  the 
Green  Island  should  become  an  independent  power.  This  I 
desire,  in  the  hope  that  the  snakes  and  toads  may  reassert 
themselves,  and  regain  the  ascendancy  of  which  they  were 
so  unjustly  deprived  by  Saint  Patrick  of  blessed  memory. 

And  now  I  pass  on  to  the  Yosemite.  Sitting  under  the 
shadow  of  oaks  and  pines,  at  the  foot  of  the  great  Yosemite 
fall,  within  the  voice  of  its  tumbling  waters,  surrounded  by 
ferns,  and  milkweed,  and  trembling  poplars,  and  within  the 
great  amphitheatre  of  rocks,  with  a  decayed  stump  for  my 
writing  table,  I  write.  A  week  spent  in  this  valley,  beside 
the  clear  waters  of  the  Merced,  four  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  three  thousand  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  land,  with  domes,  and  peaks,  and  pinnacles, 
and  precipitous  walls  of  granite,  with  oaks,  and  pines, 
and  shivering  poplar  trees,  and  ferns,  and  grasses,  and  wild 
flowers,  roaring  waterfalls,  and  grassy  meadows,  ought  to  do 
one  good  ;  ought  to  lift  him  above  and  out  of  the  small  anx- 
ieties and  petty  vexations  of  an  every-day  city  life,  with  its 
little  ambitions  and  struggles.  It  is  certainly  an  agreeable 
thing  to  be  away  from  the  men  of  merchandise,  and  the 
men  of  politics,  and  the  men  of  newspapers.  I  have  done 
this,  leaving  my  annoyances  at  home,  except  my  wife,  who 
sits  upon  the  fallen  log  of  which  I  occupy  the  stump,  sketch- 
ing ;  endeavoring  to  portray  this  divine  waterfall,  that  leaps 
from  its  dizzy  height  two  thousand  six  hundred  feet  down  to 
the  chasm  below  ;  to  picture  these  eternal  rocks,  this  ever- 
falling  stream  in  its  splendid  framework  of  sky,  and  rock, 
and  forest ;  to  reduce  it  to  canvas — to  a  canvas  thirty  inches 
square — as  1  am  endeavoring,  in  feeble  words,  with  a  Faber 
pencil,  to  describe  a  phenomenon  that  nature  wrenched  itself 
to  produce  ;  a  phenomenon  that  no  one  can  explain  ;  that 
Whitney,  and  Clarence  King,  and  John  Muir  love  to  theorize 
about,  and  wonder  whether  it  was  produced  by  glacial  ac- 
tion or  subsidence  ;  whether  in  some  far-off  epoch  of  time 
a  cataclysm  rent  the  rocks  asunder,  or  whether  the  bottom 
dropped  out  one  early  day  in  time.  I  have  no  theory  con- 
cerning the  Yosemite.  I  saw  it  sixteen  years  ago.  Since 
then  it  has  not  changed  in  its  natural  features,  save  wagon 
roads  instead  of  trails  ;  twelve-seated  coaches  in  place  of 
mule  and  horse ;  some  more  hotels,  and,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  hotel  runners.  Trails  have  been  made  to  new  points  of 
view,  and  the  Yosemite  Park  Commissioners  have  estab- 


lished some  healthy  regulations.  They  would  be  more 
healthy,  no  doubt,  if  commissioners  and  guardians  were 
chosen  from  those  who  have  no  interest  in  the  Big  Oak  Flat 
wagon-road,  and  who  have  no  money-making  interest  in 
horse  or  hotel.  It  was  a  grand  idea  to  rescue  this  valley 
from  private  ownership,  and  preserve  it  for  a  national  park. 
It  would  be  still  an  improvement  if  the  commissioners  would 
purchase  the  private  trails,  abolish  tolls,  and  throw  open  the 
valley  and  its  surroundings  to  the  free  access  of  all.  It 
would  be  still  further  improved  if  the  area  of  the  reservation 
could  be  more  largely  extended,  and  the  itinerant  sheep- 
herder,  with  his  devastating  woolly  caravan,  could  be  ex- 
cluded from  coming  within  it.  Sheep  are  utterly  destructive 
to  all  the  lesser  plants  so  curious  to  the  botanist,  while  the 
sheep-herder  is  a  perfect  fire-fiend  ;  he  burns  on  every  side, 
that  in  the  coming  years  he  may  find  more  grass.  This 
reservation  should  become  a  grand  game  preserve  and  botan- 
ical garden,  where  the  plants  and  wild  animals  of  the  Sierra 
might  find  protection  from  the  greed  and  avarice  of  man. 
Another  idea  :  there  are  hundreds  of  beautiful  lakes  without 
fish.  These  should  be  stocked  with  such  varieties  as  would 
best  thrive  in  the  mountain  waters.  The  next  commissioner 
who  dies,  or  whose  term  expires,  should  have  his  place  filled 
by  B.  B.  Redding,  of  the  fish  commission,  who  of  all  the  men 
in  America  would  be  the  one  best  fitted,  by  his  knowledge 
and  peculiar  tastes,  to  administer  this  park.  The  next  ap- 
pointment should  be  to  some  enthusiastic  hunter,  who  would 
see  that  the  game  laws  are  fully  enforced  within  the  grant. 
Colonel  Jackson,  of  the  Post,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Mills,  of  the 
Record-Union,  ought  to  perform  these  duties  intelligently, 
and  have  no  interest  in  roads,  or  trails,  or  groves,  or  tav- 
erns, or  livery  stables.  This  park  is  destined  in  time  to  be- 
come a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  intelligent  travelers.  It 
abounds  in  splendid  scenery,  great  waterfalls,  grand  panor- 
amic views  ;  is  rich  in  plants  and  animals  ;  the  mountains 
are  covered  with  grand  primal  forests.  It  is  one  of  the  per- 
fect beauty  spots  of  God's  earth.  I  am  not  intending  to 
write  a  description  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  or  to  draw  any 
comparison  between  the  roads  of  approach  to  it,  or  of  the 
hotels  in  it.  Our  party  came  by  way  of  Madera,  leaving  the 
railroad  at  that  point  An  elegant  coach  and  fast  teams, 
changing  on  an  average  of  twelve  miles,  brought  us  the  first 
day  comfortably  to  the  Bi^Tree  Station,  known  as  Clark's. 
This  is  the  place  from  which  the  big  trees  of  Mariposa  are 
visited.  The  hotel  is  commodious  ;  the  beds  are  soft  and 
clean  ;  the  fishing  is  superb.  The  ride  from  Clark's  into  the 
valley,  in  a  fine  coach,  six-in-hand,  over  a  splendid  trail  and 
through  gorgeous  forests,  is  in  itself  a  journey  unequaled  by 
anything  in  the  Alps.  We  are  stopping  at  Wright  &  Cook's 
Hotel.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  choice  of  hotels  in  the 
valley.  There  are  three  near  together.  Perhaps  we  chose  this 
especial  hostelry  because  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland  and  Athole 
had  stopped  here.  Looking  over  its  register,  we  found  the 
names  of  two  English  dukes,  two  German  counts,  a  Swedish 
count,  and  half  a  dozen  baronets.  To-day  we  have  done  the 
valley  proper,  from  the  Cascades  to  Vernal  Fall ;  to-morrow 
we  do  Glacial  Point ;  then  another  day's  fishing  at  Clark's,  and 
a  ride  seven  miles  to  a  new  mountain  peak,  the  "  Marble 
Dome."  I  do  not  mean  that  this  is  a  parvenu  peak,  or 
that  it  has  been  recently  established  in  its  present  position. 
It  is  a  recent  discovery  that  it  gives  the  finest  and  most  com- 
prehensive view  of  any  point  in  this  part  of  the  Sierra.  This 
done,  we  return  to  worry  with  Kalloch,  the  Pope's  Irish,  and 
the  dirty-shirt  Democracy  ;  to  help  preserve  San  Francisco 
and  its  treasury  from  spoliation,  and  to  do  our  duty  generally 
in  rescuing  our  city  from  the  spoilers.  I  was  delighted  to 
learn  that  the  regents  of  the  University  had  dared  to  do  their 
duty  by  the  selection  of  Mr.  Reid  as  president  It  is  my 
belief  that  he  will  work  a  much-needed  reformation  in  that 
institution,  and  I  do  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  the  re- 
form comes  not  a  day  too  soon.  Now  if  our  school  authori- 
ties in  San  Francisco  will  do  their  duty,  they  will  appoint  F. 
A.  Blackburn,  of  the  Boys'  High  School,  to  become  its  mas- 
ter. Another  name  is  mentioned  in  that  connection,  and  it 
will  be  pressed.  We  have  reasons  for  hoping  he  will  not  suc- 
ceed. Readers  of  the  Argonaut  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
guessing  our  reasons  for  preferring  Mr.  Blackburn  to  the 
other  gentleman.  Sitting  upon  a  stump  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Yosemite,  at  the  foot  of  the  greatest  fall,  is  not  the  place 
to  write  of  city  politics,  and  I  gladly  excuse  myself  from  a 
longer  disquisition.    _^ 

It  was  at  one  time  contemplated  by  the  army  friends  and 
the  political  admirers  of  General  John  F.  Miller  to  give  him 
a  public  reception  upon  his  arrival  from  the  East.  The  con- 
dition of  the  President,  the  fact  that  he  is  lying  upon  a  sick 
bed  and  not  yet  free  from  danger,  has  made  such  a  demon- 
stration impossible,  and  it  will  not  be  given.  The  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  will  not  feel  like  marching  to  the  step 
of  martial  music  while  their  comrade,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  lies  in  peril  from  his  wound.  The  political 
and  personal  friends  of  General  Miller  will  respect  his  wishes, 
and  refrain  from  any  demonstration  upon  his  arrival.  Gen- 
eral Miller  has  expressed  his  wishes  in  this  respect,  and  his 
determination  to  avoid  a  reception.  He  says  of  himself— 
with  becoming  modesty — it  will  be  time  enough  to  honor  him 
when  a  longer  time  and  more  abundant  opportunities  have 
enabled  him  to  earn  a  civic  and  military  welcome.  At  this 
time,  and  under  present  conditions,  any  display  will  not  be 
agreeable  to  him.     He  returns  on  Monday  evening. 


THE   ARGON  AU  T. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  MARSH.1 


Translated  for  the  "Argonaut"  from  the  French  of  O.  Leman. 


I  tell  the  tale  as  'twas  told  to  me  by  Noel,  keeper  of  the 
pastures,  one  day  when  I  was  duck-hunting  on  the  marshes 
of  Saint-Ge6rges.  We  had  beaten  the  prince's  enclosure, 
Dick  in  advance,  nose  to  the  wind  ;  Noel  bringing  up  the 
rear,  with  my  game-bag — which,  alas  !  was  not  heavy — on 
his  shoulder.  The  noonday  sun  fell  perpendicularly  upon. 
our  heads  ;  the  mosquitoes  swarmed  about  us  by  thousands, 
first  making  their  presence  known  by  sounding  a  charge  in 
our  ears.  The  Seine — a  long  ribbon  that  unrolled  itself  in 
its  passage  around  the  hillside  — glistened  like  a  mirror  be- 
fore our  eyes.  On  the  opposite  bank  Quillebceuf,  with  its 
quay  grown  green  through  long  and  intimate  contact  with 
the  marsh,  its  slate  roofs  scattered  pell-mell  around  the  old 
church,  and  its  white  light-house,  like  an  advance  guard, 
stood  upright  at  the  foot  of  the  pier. 

We  were  approaching  the  rushes  with  gun  half-cocked  and 
ear  strained  to  catch  the  faintest  sound.  Suddenly  I  de- 
tected a  rustling  among  the  reeds. 

"  Hist  !"  whispered  Noel;  "watch  attentively,  but  be  in 
no  haste."  Thereupon,  to'  my  astonishment,  he  seized  with- 
out ceremony  the  fowling-piece  with  which  I  had  taken 
aim.     "For  God's  sake,  do  not  fire  !     It  is  crazy  Jeanne  !" 

Through  the  tall  grasses,  which  prevented  my  clearly  dis- 
cerning the  object,  1  now  perceived  a  white  shadow  reflected 
in  the  rippling  waters.  Soon  a  fantastic  figure  appeared  on 
the  other  side  of  the  rushes.  It  was  that  of  a  still  youthful 
woman,  pale  and  emaciated,  whose  eyes  glittered  with  that 
restless,  lurid  light  which  marks  the  prey  of  consuming  fever. 
Hanging  loosely  from  her  waist  was  a  skirt  that  had  been 
originally  white,  but  was  now  bedraggled  and  stained  with 
mud.  She  wore,  crossed  over  her  bosom,  a  red  shawl,  while' 
on  her  head,  entangled  in  her  heavy  hair,  was  a  bridal  wreath 
— crushed  and  torn,  and  matted  with  grasses.  She  paused 
to  gaze  at  us,  took  a  few  steps  forward  with  both  arms  ex- 
tended, then  paused  anew.  For  an  instant  she  stood  thus, 
with  fixed  gaze,  as  motionless  as  a  statue  ;  then  gave  utter- 
ance to  a  strange  cry,  half  sob,  which  awakened  from  its  rev- 
ery  and  put  to  flight  a  huge  heron  that  was  sunning  itself  in 
a  neighboring  field. 

"  Come,  be  still,  silly  one,"  said  Noel,  In  his  harsh,  rough 
voice,  at  the  sound  of  which  the  poor  girl  gathered  up  her 
skirt  with  both  hands,  and  pursued  her  erratic  course  toward 
Saint-Georges. 

We  seated  ourselves  on  a  neighboring  hillock  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  under  the  shade  of  the  silvery  willows,  and, 
at  my  request,  after  having  first  taken  a  drop  to  restore 
cheerfulness,  the  keeper  began  his  narrative,  to  the  hoarse 
accompaniment  furnished  gratis  by  the  frogs  from  out  the 
ditch. 

Jeanne's  father  [said  Noel]  is  fthe  host  of  the  inn  where 
you  are  now  staying.  Previous  to  her  misfortune,  Jeanne  was 
universally  conceded  to  be  the  belle  of  all  the  country  here- 
abouts ;  nor  was  there  within  a  radius  of  ten  leagues  an  inn 
more  frequented  than  was  that  of  Pere  Simon.  The  line  of 
carriages  drawn  up  in  the  courtyard  Sunday  after  Sunday 
throughout  the  summer  was  a  sight  worth  seeing.  Calashes 
and  omnibuses  from  Havre,  conveying  thither  gay  parties 
attracted  to  the  inn  by  the  fame  of  its  jnatelotcj  hunters' 
equipages,  with  their  liveried  coachmen  ;  to  say  nothing  of 
travelers'  gigs  of  every  description,  and  heavy  farm  wagons, 
whose  horses  stopped  of  their  own  accord  before  the  door. 

Jeanne  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  house.  In  the  salon, 
where  the  villagers  were  wont  to  assemble  in  friendly  con- 
verse over  a  cup  of  coffee  or  glass  of  wine  ;  in  the  kitchen, 
where  all  absolutely  glittered  in  its  cleanliness  ;  in  the  cellar, 
filled  to  repletion  with  barrels  of  cider  and  rows  of  wine  bot- 
tles ;  in  short,  everywhere  her  snowy  cap  was  visible.  She 
was  ever  on  the  alert  that  nothing  might  escape  her  eye  or 
her  ready  wit,  and  was  always  ready  to  laugh  at  a  good 
joke,  which  no  one  could  better  appreciate  than  herself. 

Pere  Simon,  seated  at  his  counter  in  the  midst  of  many- 
hued  bottles,  gathered  in  the  earnings  that  cost  him  nothing 
but  the  trouble  of  clinking  glasses  with  his  guests. 

To  a  pretty  girl  with  a  large  dot,  suitors,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
wanting,  nor  would  they  have  been  to  Jeanne  but  for  the 
fact  that  every  one  was  aware  that  her  hand  was  already 
promised  to  Raymond  La  Thiele,  the  son  of  a  neighboring 
farmer.  They  had  grown  up  together,  and  long  before  either 
party  was  of  an  age  to  think  of  love,  it  was  an  understood 
thing  that  they  were  to  be  married  as  soon  as  Raymond 
should  return  from  the  service. 

Would-be  lovers  were  not  slow  to  recognize  in  their 
successful  rival  a  man  of  powerful  frame,  whose  jealous  dis- 
position made  itself  known,  when  excited  by  anger,  in  the 
weight  of  his  fist.  Moreover— this  the  most  effectual  pre- 
ventive against  counter-claims — the  father-in-law  elect  was 
possessed  of  thirty  acres  of  sunny  land,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  finest  pasturage  in  the  country.  The  farm  is  just  above 
the  inn.  You  can  see  it  from  here,  behind  those  poplars, 
bordering  the  marsh.  The  house,  with  its  thatched  roof 
and  black  cross-beams,  was,  however,  but  a  sad  nest  for  a 
newly-married  pair;  therefore  Pere  La  Thiele  had  promised 
as  a  wedding  gift  to  build  them  a  new  house  in  the  uplands 
— a  house  of  brick  and  slate,  such  as  are  built  in  the  city, 
the  garden  of  which  was  to  be  laid  off  with  graveled  walks, 
and  enclosed  in  an  iron  railing. 

There  was  much  visiting  from  the  farm  to  the  inn.  In  the 
evening,  after  the  last  guest  had  taken  his  departure,  and 
the  shutters  were  drawn,  then  the  four  adjourned  to  Pere 
Simon's  kitchen.  The  two  fathers — old  soldiers — sat  with 
the  brandy  bottle  between  them,  and  told  each  other  stories 
— always  the  same — of  other  days  ;  and  the  young  people, 
within  the  shadow  of  the  chimney  corner,  also  told  each 
other  a  story,  which,  too,  was  always  the  same — yet  theirs 
was  a  tale  as  old  as  the  everlasting  hills.  But  Raymond  was 
obliged  to  leave  for  the  army.  The  evening  previous  to  that 
appointed  for  the  drawing  of  lots,  Jeanne  had  burned  a  fine 
wax  candle,  as  a  propitiatory  offering.  As  a  result  of  this 
generous  sacrifice,  her  lover  was  conscripted  for  a  single 
year  only. 

As  may  readily  be  supposed,  there  was  a  sorrowful  parting. 
Many  were  the  kisses  interchanged  ;  again  and  yet  again 
was  the  farewell  uttered,  only  to  be  revoked   with  another 


kiss.  When  the  last  adieu  was  finally  whispered,  Jeanne 
cried  and  sobbed  as  though  her  heart  would  break. 

But  girls'  tears  are  like  rain-storms— short  of  duration  in 
proportion  to  their  violence.  Jeanne  doubtless  appreciated 
the  fact  that  weeping  spoiled  pretty  eyes,  and  that  work 
done  with  a  sorrowful  heart  was  but  drudgery.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  at  the  close  of  the  second  day  she  was  as  merry  and 
blithe  as  of  yore.  Again  she  sang  as  a  thrush  in  the  sun- 
shine. 

Explain  who  can  why  Jeanne,  as  good  a  girl  as  ever  lived, 
betrothed  to  a  fine  young  fellow,  should  in  a  few  short  days 
have  forgotten  the  companion  of  her  childhood  to  become 
enamored  of  a 'stranger,  loving  him  madly,  even  unto  death, 
for  death  only  can  end  her  misery,  poor  creature  !  Wo- 
man's heart  is  so  constituted,  they  say.  But  this  solution 
of  the  enigma  is  not  satisfactory  to  me,  nor  is  it  to  many 
others  who,  like  myself,  have  found  thisriddie  insoluble. 

Jules  Delaporte  was  considered  handsome  by  those  who 
admire  his  style.  For  my  part  I  do  not  like  these  poma- 
tumed coxcombs,  whose  white  hands  are  too  nice  for  work. 
The  first  time  that  Jeanne  saw  him,  his  patron,  the  city 
notary,  had  sent  him  to  Saint-Georges  to  transact  a  sale  for 

the  Marquis  de  B .     She  was  bewitched  by  him.     What 

magic  did  he  use  ?  He  merely  seated  himself  in  the  inn,  as 
you  or  I  would  have  done,  and  emptied  his  glass  without 
breathing  a  syllable,  saving  a  simple  "Thanks,  mademoi- 
selle," as  she  handed  him  his  change.  And  yet  she  stood  at 
the  window  watching  him  until  he  was  hidden  from  view; 
not  even  then  did  she  vacate  her  post,  but  for  several  minutes 
stood  there  dreamy  and  abstracted.  .  After  a  short  lapse 
of  time  he  came  again,  and  it  finally  ended  in  his  coming 
regularly  every  Sunday.  Those  who  heretofore  envied  Ray- 
mond now  experienced  the  delight  of  pitying  him. 

"And  what  about  this  fine  Delaporte?"  you  ask;  "  4ifl  he 
reciprocate  Jeanne's  love?"  It  is  my  opinion  that  he  valued 
beyond  all  else  her  dot  and  her  father's  broad  acres,  of  whose 
actual  extent  and  value  no  one  was  more  competent  to  j  udge 
than  Delaporte  himself,  for  Monsieur  Pielinot,  his  patron, 
was  charged  with  the  management  of  affairs  at  the  inn. 
To  one  whose  entire  fortune  consisted  of  good  looks  and  a 
black  moustache,  a  wife  with  such  a  dot  would  indeed  be  a 
boon.  The  first  time  that  he  broached  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage, Pere  Simon  became  red  with  anger.  For  whom  did 
he  take  him  ?  Never  had  a  Simon  forfeited  his  word.  And 
on  the  strength  of  this  "never,"  emphasized  with  a  heavy  blow 
of  his  fist  on  the  counter,  Jules  was  ejected  through  the 
doorway— for  the  time  being.  The  blow  of  his  hand  had  set 
the  glasses  trembling,  but  it  did  not  in  the  least  shake 
Jeanne's  resolution. 

A  few  days  previous  to  this  occurrence  Raymond  had  sent 
from  Rennes  a  picture  representing  himself  in  his  character 
of  artilleryman.  This  photograph  was  indeed  a  work  of  art. 
The  stripes  of  his  pantaloons  and  the  facings  of  his  coat  were 
painted  red,  and  his  big  white-gloved  hands  were  crossed 
on  his  sword.  Pale  with  anger,  she  handed  it  to  her  father, 
saying  : 

"And  it  is  this  booby  you  would  have  me  marry.  Very 
well  ;  I  will  answer  you  in  your  own  words  :  never,  never, 
never  !"  And  she  tore  the  card  into  pieces,  thus  venting 
her  rage. 

She  was  threatened  with  an  attack  of  illness,  and  Simon 
yielded.     That  is  the  way  ttfith  these  fathers. 

One  evening  M.  Pielinot  entered  the  inn  in  person.  The 
notary  spoke  in  a  low  tone,  blinking  his  eyes  behind  his  blue 
goggles  ;  but  as  he  was  taking  his  departure,  behind  the  half 
open  door,  the  strained  ears  caught  these  words  : 

"  They  must  be  married — do  you  understand  ?  I  will  leave 
him  my  office — do  you  understand?" 

M.  Pielinot's  "do  you  understand?"  was  more  effective 
than  the  most  eloquent  appeal.  Pere  Simon  understood, 
and  so  did  Jeanne,  who  immediately  recovered  her  health 
and  good  spirits.  When  Raymond  returned  home,  his  term 
having  expired,  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  wedding,  the  day 
fixed,  the  music  engaged.  A  saene  was  anticipated — some 
violent  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  jilted  lover.  His 
associates  anticipated  no  little  pleasure  in  being  witness  to 
so  interesting  a  combat  as  the  one  in  view.  But,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  all  who  knew  him,  Raymond  received  the  news 
with  the  utmost  sang-froid.  He  lost  color  momentarily,  drank 
in  a  single  swallow  a  large  glass  of  brandy,  then,  changing 
the  subject  of  conversation,  spoke  of  the  hay  about  to  be 
harvested,  and  of  the  apple  crop,  which  was  unusually  late. 
On  the  following  day  he  went  back  to  work,  and  accom- 
plished more  than  any  four  men.  Pere  La  Thiele,  delighted 
to  find  him  so  calm,  pointed  him  out  to  me  as  he  bent  over 
his  scythe,  and  said  : 

"  It  takes  the  army  to  subdue  a  man's  passions."  He  had 
feared  evil. 

Every  year  on  the  fifteenth  of  August,  to  inaugurate  the 
hunting  season,  a  party  of  hunters,  duly  equipped,  scour  our 
prairies.  As  I  went  before  dawn,  to  prevent  trespassing  upon 
the  count's  enclosure,  which  on  this  particular  day  is  never 
open  to  the  chase,  passing  near  the  mill  I  encountered 
Jules,  fully  equipped,  both  gun  and  costume  brand  new,  for 
he  was  as  yet  but  a  novice  in  the  sport. 

"You  are  early,  M.  Delaporte,"  said  I. 

"Am  I  the  first?" 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  so,  as  it  is  not  yet  daybreak.  With  the 
three  exceptions  of  you,  myself,  and  that  great  bull  yonder, 
who  is  regarding  us  so  intently  while  chewing  the  cud,  all 
the  world  is  asleep,  God  be  praised — that  is  to  say,  all  the 
Saint-Georges  world." 

"  So  much  the  better."  So  saying,  Delaporte  walked  off 
with  long  strides,  and  soon  disappeared  in  the  light  fog  that 
floated  over  the  meadows.  I  then  recalled  to  mind  the  fact 
that  on  the  previous  day  I  had  pointed  out  to  him  a  covey 
of  snipe  on  the  upper  marsh-lands.  Doubtless  he  thought 
to  effect  a  master  stroke  in  surprising  them  before  day. 

Near  Pere  La  Thiele's  I  thought  I  detected  something 
like  a  shadow  gliding  through  the  trees  and  taking  the  same 
direction  as  that  just  taken  by  Jules.  "Another  hunter," 
thought  I  to  myself;  "but  no— no  one  but  Jules  Delaporte  is 
such  a  simpleton  as  to  beat  the  prairie  before  it  is  sufficiently 
light  to  see  distinctly,  at  the  risk  of  startling  the  game  while 
yet  unable  to  take  aim  with  any  degree  of  precision." 

The  new  day  had  but  just  shown  itself  above  the  horizon 
when  the  first  shot  resounded  in  the  distance.  "  My  friend 
Jules,'"  thought  I,  "is  frightening  the  ducks." 

Soon  all  was  astir  on  the  marsh.     The  snipe,  screaming 


with  affright,  set  at  defiance  the  unskilled  huntsman  by  fly- 
ing over  his  head  far  beyond  his  reach,  whilst  the  rail  and 
curlew  ran  under  the  very  noses  of  the  dogs,  secreting  them- 
selves in  the  rushes.  On  all  sides  the  shots  resounded,  like 
a  volley  of  musketry,  until  at  sunset  men  and  dogs,  alike 
too  weary  to  take  another  step,  filed  homeward,  wet,  dirty, 
and  tired. 

It  was  nightfall  when,  returning  home,  I  met  Pere  Simon's 
stable-boy.  He  looked  frightened  and  anxious.  Monsieur 
Delaporte  had  not  returned.  Mademoiselle  Jeanne,  after 
several  hours  of  anxious  suspense,  had  setoff,  as  though  dis- 
tracted, in  search  of  her  lover.  The  whole  night  was  spent 
in  exploring  the  prairies  with  the  aid  of  lanterns.  Occasion- 
ally we  paused,  thinking  we  had  heard  a  call  for  help.  It 
was  but  a  flock  of  curlew  that,  flying  over  our  heads,  pierced 
the  black  and  still  expanse  of  heaven  with  their  mournful 
cry.  It  was  not  until  daylight  that  Jules  was  found,  there, 
sir,  right  there,  opposite  where  you  are  now  sitting,  in  the 
botttom  of  the  creek,  with  his  head  buried  in  the  mud,  his 
arms  extended,  his  hands  already  shriveled.  At  first  it  was 
supposed  that  he  had  been  drowned  ;  but  after  extricating 
him  with  no  little  difficulty,  and  removing  the  mask  of  mud 
from  his  face,  it  was  discovered  to  be  terribly  disfigured,  liter- 
ally peppered  with  little  black  holes,  from  which  had  oozed 
streams  of  blood.  His  gun  was  found  in  the  rushes  within  a 
distance  of  some  thirty  feet,  with  both  barrels  discharged. 

Upon  examination,  the  physician  decided  that  the  wounds 
had  not  been  mortal,  but  that  the  unfortunate  man,  blinded 
by  the  discharge,  after  having  turned  several  times  in  his  be- 
wilderment—for the  tracks  of  his  footsteps  were  clearly  dis- 
cernible in  the  mud -had  finally  sunk  in  the  quagmire, 
where  he  had  died  from  suffocation,  and  the  incoming  tide 
had  covered  him  over. 

Jeanne  regarded  the  corpse  with  that  fixed  vacant  stare 
which  you  saw  in  her  eyes  just  now.  Then  with  a  piercing 
scream  she  exclaimed  : 

"  He  killed  him  !     It  is  he  who  killed  him  ! '' 

The  tone  in  which  these  words  were  uttered  was  heart- 
rending. The  next  instant  she  fell  upon  the  ground  insen- 
sible. 

From  that  day  the  poor  girl  has  been  crazy.  But  the 
fever  has  pitied  her  in  her  misery,  and  will  soon  send  her  to 
join  in  the  cemetery  him  whom  she  still  seeks  among  the 
rushes. 

"And  the  author  of  the  crime?"  Isaid. 

"  It  was  not  a  crime,"  Noel  replied,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders ;  "  a  simple  accident  of  the  chase,  that  was  all — such, 
at  least,  was  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury.  Raymond, 
who  was  immediately  accused,  brought  witnesses  to  prove 
that  at  the  time  of  the  accident  he  was  in  town,  whither  he 
had  carried  a  load  of  hay.  It  was  afterwards  recalled  to 
mind  that  two  young  men,  strangers  to  the  rest,  had  precip- 
itately withdrawn,  after  scarcely  an  hour's  hunting.  They 
were  seen  later,  looking  somewhat  anxious  and  troubled. 
Some  advanced  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  improbable  that, 
owing  to  the  high  rushes  and  the  heavy  fog  of  the  morning, 
the  involuntary  author  of  the  crime  had  gone  his  way,  hap- 
pily unconscious  of  the  occurrence."  * 

"  And  you  ?     What  is  your  opinion,  Master  Noel?"  said  I. 

"It  is  my  opinion,  monsieur,  that  the  sun  is  sinking; 
therefore  high  time  that  we  return  home." 

San  Francisco,  July,  1881.  Sallie  R.  Heath. 


in  the  San  Francisco  custom  house  there  was  employed 
as  night  watchman  a  character  called  Barney  McGlone. 
McGlone  was  known  as  a  good-humored,  ready-witted  fel- 
low, but  having  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  the  enmity  of 
his  superior  officer,  the  latter  sought  eagerly  with  persistent 
malice  to  find  grounds  sufficient  upon  which  to  recommend 
Barney's  removal.  Night  after  night  he  watched,  pouncing 
down  at  unexpected  hours,  only  to  find  Barney  vigilant  at 
his  post.  Not  a  word  would  pass  between  them,  the  officer 
alway-.  retiring  baffled  and  mortified.  At  length  his  persist- 
ency was  rewarded.  Barney  had  been  putting  in  his  time 
at  "poker,"  instead  of  strengthening  himself  by  sleep  for 
his  weary  vigil  from  midnight  .until  morn,  and  the  night  be- 
ing very  chilly,  he  wrapped  himself  in  his  overcoat  and  tried 
to  steal  fitful  snatches  of  sleep,  hoping  the  night  would  be 
too  cold  for  his  relentless  pursuer  to  continue  his  hunt.  He 
reasoned  directly  opposite^om  the  officer,  who,  guided  by 
the  music  of  Barney's  snoring,  with  malignant  joy  stood 
watching  the  sleeper  in  triumph  a  moment,  and  then  called  : 
"  McGlone  !  "  No  answer.  "McGlone!"  he  shouted.  Bar- 
ney awoke  with  a  cold  chill  running  down  his  back  at  the 
sound  of  his  enemy's  voice,  but  kept  silent,  and  simply  stared 
at  his  interlocutor.  "McGlone!  "he  again  shouted,  "  I've 
caught  you  asleep."  Barney,  now  thoroughly  alive  to  his 
danger,  exclaimed  :  "  Ye  did  not,  sorr  ! "  "  Then  why  didn't 
you  answer  me  when  I  called  to  you?"  "  Because,  be  Jasus, 
I  warn't  on  shpakin'  turrms  wid  you,  sorr."  Barney  was  re- 
ported, but  his  explanation  as  given  was  accepted  for  truth, 
and  his  miraculous  presence  of  mind  saved  him  his  position. 


There  is  no  time  in  a  man's  life,  remarks  Peck's  Sun,  when 
he  is  so  susceptible  to  the  still  small  voice  of  conscience  as 
when  he  is  prone  on  his  back,  and  has  a  haunting  idea  that 
he  is  liable  to  die.  When  he  is  in  good  health,  the  still 
small  voice  is  still  smaller,  and  if  his  sins  should  find  him 
out  then,  they  would  find  him  out  at  twelve  or  one  o'clock  at 
night,  whooping  it  up  with  the  boys.  And  if  a  good  man 
were  to  approach  him  with  a  tract,  and  try  to  point  him  the 
way  to  the  better  life,  he  would  laugh  the  good  man  to  scorn, 
and  tell  him  where  to  go.  But  when  that  bold,  bad  man  is 
doing  the  grand  contortion  act  in  a  castTof  cholera  morbus, 
he  is  not  so  beastly  cunning.  His  conceit  all  oozes  out,  and 
he  is  willing  to  take  advice  and  Jamaica  ginger,  as  is  pro- 
posed by  the  medical  mission.  Thus  the  cucumber  doth 
make  cowards  of  us  all ;  and  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolu- 
tion is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought. 


A  young  novice  at  a  convent,  remarks  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer, retired  the  other  day  from  the  institution,  refusing  to 
become  a  downright  nun  because  she  had  concluded  that 
the  black  habit  was  unbecoming  to  her.  If  she  can  hear  of 
a  religious  order  whose  garb  is  light  blue,  she  will  doubtless 
join  it  devoutly. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


Schlegel  :  Literature  is  the  immortality  of  speech. 

Addison  :  He  that  sips  of  many  arts  drinks  of  none. 

Anon  :  Le  temps  est  le  maitre  de  celui  qui  n'a  pas  de 
maitre. 

Dumas  :  Amour  est  masculin  au  singulier  et  fe*minin  au 
pluriel. 

Ricard  :  It  is  in  learning  music  that  many  young  hearts 
learn  love. 

George  Eliot  :  The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford  is 
spotless  reputation. 

Disraeli  :  A  definition  of  liberty — do  as  others  do,  and 
never  knock  men  down. 

Walter  Savage  Landor  :  No  ashes  are  lighter  than  in- 
cense, and  few  things  burn  out  sooner. 

Shakespeare  :  Oh,  it  is  excellent  to  have  a  giant's  strength, 
but  it  is  tyrannous  to  use  it  like  a  giant. 

Ingersoll  :  Reason  is  the  light  of  the  soul,  and  if  you 
haven't  the  right  to  follow  it,  what  have  you  the  right  to  fol- 
low ? 

Anon  :  Fancy  is  imagination  in  her  youth  and  adolescence. 
Fancy  is  always  excursive  ;  imagination,  not  seldom,  is  se- 
date. 

Brirtain  :  This  is  the  luxury  of  music  :  it  touches  every 
key  of  memory,  and  stirs  all  the  hidden  springs  of  sorrow 
and  joy 

Goethe  :  Married  women,  if  they  have  no  particular  love 
for  one  another,  yet  are  silently  in  league  together,  especially 
against  young  girls. 

Charles  Lamb  :  The  good  things  of  life  are  not  to  be  had 
singly,  but  come  to  us  with  a  mixture,  like  a  school-boy's 
holiday,  with  a  task  affixed  to  the  tail  of  it. 

Karr  :  Love  is  the  most  terrible  and  also  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  the  passions.  It  is  the  only  one  that  includes  in 
its  dreams  the  happiness  of  some  one  else. 

Emerson  :  To  discover  a  truth  and  to  separate  it  from  a 
falsehood  is  surely  an  occupation  worthy  of  the  best  intel- 
lect, and  not  at  all  unworthy  of  the  best  heart. 

Parker  :  The  tree  of  religion  drops  its  leaves  continually 
after  they  have  done  their  work  ;  and  the  tree  itself  grows 
bigger  and  stronger  by  the  help  of  one  of  them. 

Ingersoll:  Study  the  religion  of  the  body  in  preference  to 
the  religion  of  the  soul.  A  healthy  body  will  give  a  healthy 
mind,  and  a  healthy  mind  will  destroy  superstition. 

Anon  :  Love  is  the  best  investment  of  all,  save  conscience 
and  the  sentiment  of  duty.  These  are'  the  treasure-houses 
of  life,  the  great  market  wherein  the  shares  are  always  rising. 

J.  R.  Lowell  :  Tis  sorrow  builds  the  shining  ladder  up 
whose  golden  rounds  are  our  calamities,  whereon  our  firm 
feet  planting,  nearer  God  the  spirit  climbs,  and  hath  its  eyes 
unsealed. 

Anon  :  Merit  has  rarely  risen  of  itself,  but  a  pebble  or  a 
twig  is  often  quite  sufficient  for  it  to  spring  from  to  the  higl 
est   ascent.      There  is   usually   some  base  before   there  is 
any  elevation. 

Charnock  :  God  often  lays  the  sum  of  his  amazing  provi 
dence  in  very  dismal  affections,  as  the  limner  first  puts  on 
the  dusky  colors  on  which  he  intends  to  draw  the  portraiture 
of  some  illustrious  beauty. 

Feuillet :  Most  women  spend  their  lives  in  robbing  the 
old  tree  from  which  Eve  plucked  the  first  fruit.  And  such 
is  the  attraction  of  this  fruit  that  the  most  honest  woman  is 
not  content  to  die  without  having  tasted  it. 

Dickens  :  I  believe  that  virtue  shows  quite  as  well  in  rags 
and  patches  as  she  does  in  purple  and  fine  linen.  I  believe 
that  she,  and  every  beautiful  object  in  external  nature,  claims 
some  sympathy  in  the  breast  of  the  poorest  man  who  breaks 
his  scanty  loaf  of  daily  bread. 

Balzac  :  Every  woman  carries  in  the  depth  of  her  soul  a 
mysterious  weapon,  instinct  —  that  virgin  instinct,  incor 
ruptible,  which  requires  her  neither  to  learn,  to  reason,  nor 
to  know,  which  binds  the  strong  will  of  man,  dominates  his 
sovereign  reason,  and  pales  our  little  scientific  tapers. 

Reybaud  :  To  continue  love  in  marriage  is  a  science.  It 
requires  so  little  to  kill  those  sweet  emotions,  those  precious 
illusions,  which  form  the  charm  of  life,  and  it  is  so  difficult 
to  maintain  a  man  at  the  height  on  which  an  exalted  passion 
has  placed  him,  especially  when  that  man  is  one's  husband 

Carlyle  :  I  call  a  man  remarkable  who  becomes  a  true 
workman  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Highest.  Be  his  work  that 
of  palace  building  and  founding  kingdoms,  or  only  of  delv- 
ing and  ditching,  to  me  it  is  no  matter,  or  next  to  none.  All 
human  work  is  transitory,  small  in  itself,  contemptible.  Only 
the  worker  thereof,  and  the  spirit  that  dwelt  in  him,  is  sig- 
nificant. 

Gounod  :  Social  positions  are  like  the  key-board  of  a 
piano.  You  start  according  to  the  intelligence,  fortune  or 
rank  that  you  have,  from  such  and  such  a  note  ;  but  the 
diapason  once  given,  the  gamut  of  cares  and  pleasures  is  the 
same  for  all.  You  sing,  laugh,  suffer,  hope,  despair,  in  ut, 
in  r/,  in  mi,  or  in  sol.  It  is  a  scale  of  sensation  more  or  less 
elevated,  but  it  is  a  scale  analogous  to  all  other  scales. 
Everything  then  is  relative  in  the  events  of  life,  except  death, 
which  terminates  it. 

Disraeli  :  The  relations  between  a  minister  and  his  secre- 
tary are,  or  at  least  should  be,  among  the  finest  that  can  sub- 
sist between  two  individuals.  Except  the  married  state, 
there  is  none  in  which  so  great  a  degree  of  confidence  is  in- 
volved, in  which  more  forbearance  ought  to  be  exercised  or 
more  sympathy  ought  to  exist.  There  is  usually  in  the  rela- 
tion an  identity  of  interest,  and  that  of  the  highest  kind  ; 
and  the  perpetual  difficulties,  the  alternations  of  triumph  and 
defeat,  develop  devotion. 

San  ^ranxisco,  July.  1SG1.  H.  B. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The    Comet. 
It  happened  once  that  a  straggling  ray 
From  the  solar  system  lost  its  way,' 

And  came  to  a  comet's  den  ; 
And  it  roused  him  from  his  long,  long  sleep, 
And  he  sprung  from  his  cavern,  in  chaos  deep, 

To  visit  the  sun  again. 

So  forth  he  whirled  through  the  realm  of  night, 
And  chaos  stared  at  his  crazy  flight, 

And  a  terrible  tumult  made, 
While  torrents  of  cloud  and  flood  and  flame 
Up  from  her  dark  abysses  came — 

But  nothing  the  monster  stayed. 

On,  on  he  went,  as  the  lightning  fast, 

Till,   the  realm  of  destruction  and  darkness  past, 

Glad  was  the  comet  then  ! 
For  behind  lay  the  kingdom  of  night  and  death, 
While  he  saw  the  light,  and  inhaled  the  breath 

Of  the  starry  world  again. 

That  lovely  world,  with  its  bounds  of  blue, 

Spread  far  and  wide  in  the  comet's  view, 

While  he  stayed  his  course  to  gaze  ; 

And  he  hung  as  one  in  a  joyful  trance, 
Watching  the  stars  in  their  mystic  dance, 
Through  many  a  glittering   maze. 

By  millions  and  millions  the  orbs  of  light 
Solemnly  moved  in  their  courses  bright, 

While  from  afar  to  his  ravished  ears 
Seemed,  like  the  breeze,  to  swell  and  die, 
A  clear  and  awful  harmony — 

'Twas  the  music  of  the  spheres  ! 

But  the  gales  of  heaven  came  floating  there, 
Gales  of    the  soft  ethereal  air ; 

And  at  their  reviving  breath, 
Down,  down  he  plunged,  on  his  heedless  way, 
And  woe  to  all  in  his  path  that  lay, 

In  his  fiery  path  of  death  ! 

By  many  a  rolling  star  he  flew. 

With  her  glittering  seas,  and  her  hills  of  blue. 

But  in  loneliness  he  fared  ; 
For  with  pallid  beams  they  shrunk  away, 
And  hid  themselves  from  his  deadly  ray, 

As  he  wildly  on  them  glared. 

But,  alas  !    too  near  his  fatal  blaze 
One  tiny  planet  came  out  to  gaze, 

From  her  path  of  light  afar  ; 
And  the  comet  withered  her  waving  trees, 
And  blighted  the  lands,  and  dried  the  seas, 

Of  the  venturous  little  star. 

Swifter  and  swifter  the  comet  flew, 
Brighter  and  brighter  his  radiance  grew, 

When  the  glorious  sun  was  near  ; 
But  the  planets  wished  him  back  again, 
And  fast  asleep  in  his  midnight  den, 

For  their  orbs  were  filled  with  fear. 

Saturn  called  loudly  each  frightened  moon, 
And  ihey  gathered  for  safety  behind  him  soon, 

And  pressed  through  his  ring  of  gold. 
Jove  drew  his  girdle  around  him  tig-lit. 
And  called  on  Mars  to  prepare  for  fight  ; 

But  the  courage  of  Mars  was  cold. 

Soon  he  came  near  to  the  beautiful  earth  — 
Hushed  was  her  murmur  of  joy  and  mirth, 

When  she  saw  that  direful  ray  ; 
And  the  pallid  moon  behind  her  fled, 
And  covered  with  clouds  her  fainting  head, 
And  concealed  in  darkness  lay. 

Venus  in  splendor  he  could  not  dim  ; 
Her  eye  of  glory  turned  on  him, 

And  where  was  his  savage  heart? 
One  glance  of  love  he  backward  cast, 
And  trimmed  his  beams,  as  he  onward  passed, 

With  regret  from  her  gaze  to  part. 

Mercury  fled  in  dismay  at  the  sight, 

While  the  comet  laughed  to  behold  his  fright, 

And  erected  his  mane  of  flame  ; 
But  now  his  fiery  course  was  done, 
And  his  long  and  trackless  race  was  run, 

For  unto  the*sun  he  came.  — A.   C.    Wheeler. 


Song:  of  the  Stars. 
When  the  radiant  morn  of  creation  broke, 
And  the  world  in  the  smile  of  God  awoke, 
And  the  empty  realms  of  darkness  and  death 
Were  moved   through  their  depths  by  His  mighty  breath, 
And  orbs  of  beauty,  and  spheres  of  flame. 
From  the  void  abyss,  by  myriads  came. 
In  the  joy  of  youth  as  they  darted  away, 
Through  the  widening  wastes  of  space  to  play, 

Their  silver  voices  in  chorus  rung. 
And  this  was  the  song  the  bright  ones  sung  : 
'  Away,  away,  through  the  wide,  wide  sky, 
The  fair,  blue  fields  that  before  us  lie  ; 
Each  sun  with  the  worlds  that  round  him  roll, 
Each  planet  poised  on  her  turning  pole, 
With  her  isles  of  green,  and  her  clouds  of  white, 
And  her  waters  that  lie  like  fluid  light. 

'  For  the  source  of  glory  uncovers  his  lace. 
And  the  brightness  o'erflows  unbounded  space  ; 
And  we  drink  as  we  go  the  luminous  tides 
In  our  ruddy  air  and  our  blooming  sides  ; 
Lo,  yonder  the  living  splendors  play ; 
Away,  on  our  joyous  path,  away  ! 

'  Look,  look,   through  our  glittering  ranks  afar, 
In  the  infinite  azure,  star  after  star, 
How  they  brighten  and  bloom  as  they  swiftly  pass  !    ■ 
How  the  verdure  runs  o'er  each  rolling  mass  ! 
And  the  path  of  the  gentle  winds  is  seen, 
Where  the  small  waves  dance,  and  the  young  woods  lean. 

1  And  see,  where  the  brighter  day-beams  pour, 
How  the  rainbows  hang  in  the  sunny  shower; 
And  the  morn  and  the  eve,  with  their  pomp  of  hues, 
Shift  o'er  the  bright  planets  and  shed  their  dews ; 
And  'twixt  them  both,  on  the  teeming  ground, 
With  her  shadowy  cone  the  night  goes  round. 

'  Away,  away !   in  our  blossoming  bowers. 
In  the  soft  air  wrapping  these  spheres  of  ours, 
In  the  seas  and  fountains  that  shine  with  morn, 
See,  love  is  brooding,  and  life  is  born, 
And  breathing  myriads  are  breaking  from  night, 
To  rejoice,  like  us,  in  motion  and  light. 

'  Glide  on,  in  your  beauty,  ye  youthful  spheres, 
To  weave  the  dance  that  measures  the  years. 
Glide  on,  in  glory  and  gladness  sent, 
To  the  farthest  wall  of  the  firmament, 
The  boundless  visible  smile  of  Him, 
To  the  veil  of  whose  brow  our  lamps  are  dim." 

—  William  Citllen  Bryant. 


FRENCH  BONBONS. 


Translated  for  the  "Argonaut,"  where  not  Untranslatable. 


"Well,  you  are  an  affectionate  nephew,  I  must  say. 
Thought  you'd  never  let  go  of  his  hand." 

"  Course.1 

'"'But  I've  heard  you  say  twenty  times  you  wish  he'd  climb 
the  golden  stair." 

"  That's  all  right.     I  was  feeling  his  pulse.     See  ?  " 


Philologie. 

On  demande  si  le  Provencal  appartient  a  la  langue  d'oil  ou 
a  langue  6!oc. 

"  Le  Provencal,"  affirme  quelqu'un,  "  appartient  certaine- 
ment  a  la  langue  d'ailf" 


Home,  sweet  home. 

The  delights  of  the  family  circle,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
you  know. 

After  dinner,  monsieur  says  : 

"Well,  my  dear,  how  shall  we  pass  the  evening?" 

"As  usual,  I  suppose,"  says  madame,  waspishly,  "or,  no 
— suppose  we  reverse  the  order,  for  a  change.  Martha  and 
I  will  read  aloud  this  evening,  and  you  may  sleep  in  silence." 


The  latest  from  Madame  Chapuzot,  cousin -French  of  Mrs. 
Partington  : 

"  Vous  savez  bien,  le  baron,  du  troisieme,  il  est  mort ; 
meme  que  le  curd  de  la  paroisse  doit  prononcer  son  horizon 
fmiebre? 

Brickabackery. 

An  amateur  is  discussing  with  a  dealer  the  price  of  a  set 
of  old  china. 

"  But,"  says  he,  "it's  too  dear.  There  isn't  a  piece  in  the 
set  that  hasn't  been  broken  and  mended." 

"  Why,  my  dear  sir,"  says  the  dealer,  "that  is  what  makes 
its  value."  Then,  slowly  and  impressively  :  "That  is  the  set 
Napoleon  dashed  to  the  floor  when  he  was  enraged  at  the 
defection  of  Bernadotte." 

Amateur — "  Dear  me  !  Is  that  so?  Are  you  certain  of 
it?" 

Dealer — "Positive — dead  sure.  [Briskly .■]  But  if  you 
prefer  it  intact,  I  have  the  same  set  unbroken." 


Soiree  de  contrat. 

Le  notaire  se  sert  d'une  plume  d'oie,  et  pour  en  affiler  le 
bee,  il  tire  cle.la  poche  de  son  gilet  un  petit  instrument  tran- 
chant. 

La  timide  fiancee  pousse  un  petit  cri  et  apporte  vivement 
tine  plume  de  fer. 

"  Pas  de  canif,  monsieur,  le  contrat  est  trop  pres,  il  n'au- 
rait  qu'a  tomber  dessus  !  "  

In  a  cheap  restaurant. 

One  of  its  peculiarities  is  that  the  regular  boarders  get  the 
worst  deal.  An  outsider  drops  in,  and  the  weird  perfume  of 
the  fish  fills  him  with  horror. 

"Hi,  there  !  Waiter,  I  say  !  Take  this  away.  What  the 
devil  do  you  mean  by  giving  me  such  stuff"? " 

"  Beg  yer  pardon,  sir.  Mistake  of  the  cook,  sir.  It's  for 
one  of  the  boarders." 

He  passes  it  to  the  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  table. 


Hippolyte"  Vraidire  has  just  returned  from  Africa. 

While  expressing  much  contempt  for  the  impossible  yarns 
of  the  average  traveler,  Vraidire  says  he  cannot  refrain  from 
mentioning  a  somewhat  peculiar  thing  he  saw  in  the  dark 
continent. 

As  a  reward  to  a  native  chieftain  who  had  piloted  him 
through  a  dangerous  country,  he  presented  him  with  a  watch. 
He  had  forgotten  the  difficulty  of  wearing  it  without  a  pocket. 

At  first  the  negro  was  puzzled,  but  observing  the  position 
in  which  Vraidire's  waistcoat-pocket  was  placed,  he  took  a 
knife,  and  cutting  a  neat  pocket  in  the  same  place  on  his 
person,  he  inserted  the  watch. 

Who  knows  ?  says  Hippolyte".  His  posterity  may  evolute 
through  environment,  unaccompanied  by  cataclysm  or  catas- 
trophism,  into  marsupialians. 


It  has  long  been  a  mooted  point  whether  single  or  married 
men  make  the  best  soldiers. 

Some  maintain  that  the  lack  of  wife  and  family  tends  to 
make  a  man  more  reckless  of  his  life — therefore  a  good  sol- 
dier. 

Others  say  that  the  married  man  is  almost  a  veteran  when 
he  enters  the  ranks,  being  inured  to  combat — therefore  a 
good  soldier. 

In  the  recent  Tunisian  campaign  a  colonel  was  questioned 
upon  this  point. 

"  Both  are  right,"  said  he.  "  Look  yonder — do  you  see  that 
battalion  of  happy,  devil-may-care  fellows  ?  They  are  all 
single  men,  and  they  would  "take  their  lives  in  their  hands. 
But  look  again — do  you  see  those  taciturn,  sombre,  gloomy- 
looking  men  there  ?  They  are  all  married,  and  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight  they  are  terrors." 

"  What  is  the  name  of  the  battalion  ?"  asked  the  inquirer. 

"They  are  called,"  said  the  colonel,  gravely,  "the  'Chil- 
dren of  Despair.'" 

Local  item  from  the  Courrier  dc  San  Francisco: 

One  reports  that,  Thursday  evening,  at  the  falling  of  the  night,  a 
group  of  gamins  were  gamboling  (jouaientj  at  the  corner  of  the  street 
Van  Ness  and  of  the  avenue  Locust. 

They  apperceived  a  woman  which  deposited  a  packet  upon  the  trot- 
tery,  and  was  enflew  herself  (ftnfuyait)  in  running. 

The  one  of  the  boys  reported  the  fact  to  the  officer  of  the  police  of 
the  quarter. 

One  opened  the  packet,  and  discovered  a  fine  bebe\  well  carrying,  a?id 
aged  ol  a  fifteen  of  days. 

One  was  hastened  himself  to  run  after  the  unfortunate  mother,  which 
had  thus  abandoned  her  infant  upon  the  trottery,  but  one  was  incapable 
to  refind  her  traces. 

This  bebe — which  is,  of  the  rest,  provided  of  the  goods  vestments, 
well  warm — lias  been  carried  to  the  Asylum  of  the  Infants  Founds. 

Apropos  of  this,  good  Courrier,  have  you  ever  noticed  que 
lesfitles  per  dues  sont  presque  toujours  les  meres  des  enfants 
trouvh-f     Is  it  not  that  it  is  droll,  all  of  the  same? 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


BELLA'S   LETTER. 

tents  to  and  from   Monterey —  Weddings  to 
Come —  Whereabouts  of  Society  People, 

Friday,  July  15. — Since  my  last  letter  there  have 
been  a  good  many  changes  of  faces  at  the  Hotel 
del  Monte  ;  and,  although  there  has  been  a  noticea- 
ble diminution.in  the  number  of  its  guests,  there  now 
remain  over  a  hundred  people.  Among  those  who 
have  returned  to  their  homes  since  Friday  last  are 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Stewart,  Miss  Lizzie  Sinton,  Mrs.  Com- 
modore Phelps,  Mrs.  Head  and  daughter,  Mrs.  Hearst 
and  son.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  P.  Dewey,  ]udge  Hoffmann,  Mr.  Sutro  and  his 
three  daughters,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodge  and  niece,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Miller  and  their  three  daughters,  who  go  to 
Tahoe  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phelan  and  their  two  daugh- 
ters, who  are  at  Santa  Cruz  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin- 
son, Mrs.  and  Miss  Crane,  and  a  lot  of  fine  young 
fellows.  In  their  places,  however,  came  J.  B.  Low 
and  wife  and  Miss  Josie  Low,  Colonel  K.  E.  Eyre 
and  wife  and  the  Misses  Belle  and  Maggie  Eyre,  W. 
B.  Cobb  and  wife,  G.  W.  McXear  and  wife  and  Miss 
McNear,  ].  H.  Freeman  and  wife,  Miss  Josie  Crosby, 
O.  O.  Burgess  and  wife, 'Mrs.  H.  Ross.  Miss  Louise 
Hastings,  the  Misses  Fannie  and  Minnie  Ross,  Frank 
Staples  and  wife,  W.  P.  Buckingham  and  wife,  J.  P. 
Vernon  and  wife,  R.  F.  Morrison  and  wife,  M.  B. 
Buford  and  wife,  Frank  Shay  and  wife,  Miss  Helen 
McDowell,  General  McDowell,  Miss  G.  M.  McAllis- 
ter, James  Carolan  and  wife  and  Miss  E.  Carolan, 
and  Charles  A.  Belden,  George  Crocker,  E.  R.  Dodge, 
James  Howard.  Walker  Tyler,  Fred.  R.  Webster,  R. 
H.  Pease  Jr.,  C.  B.  Jennings,  R.  McK.ee,  C.  Froe- 
lich  Jr.,  G.  L.  Landsing,  and  others,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  E.  J.  Tigg,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Pigg,  T.  E.  McFar- 
land.  Rev.  Mr.  Duinell,  Albert  Gallatin.'Miss  Jean- 
nette  Gallatin,  and  Miss  Carrie  Roesch,  of  Sacra- 
mento ;  A.  P.  Black,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Maddox, 
Miss  E.  C.  White,  Miss  Myrick,  I".  Ellard  Beans  and 
wife,  the  Misses  Fannie  and  Mary  Beans,  and  Mrs. 
White,  of  San  Jose  ;  R.  S.  Osborn  and  wife,  of  Reno  ; 
A.  ].  Wightman  and  wife,  of  Menlo  Park  ;  J.  Miner 
Taylor,  of  Virginia  City,  and  nineteen  Eastern  peo- 
ple. Among  the  many  other  pleasant  events  of  the 
week  so  far  have  been  moonlight  drives  to  Cypress 
Point,  and  runs  over  to  Santa  Cruz.  A  very  gay 
party,  composed  of  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Buford. 
George  Crocker  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  May, 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Low,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Hooker,  Dick 
Pease,  and  one  or  two  others,  went  over  to  Santa 
Cruz  on  Tuesday  morning  last,  took  in  the  sights  of 
the  beach,  and  otherwise  enjoyed  themselves,  and  re- 
turned to  the  hotel  by  the  "  daisy  train."  That  same 
evening  Mrs.  Hooker,  Miss  Rebecca  McMullin,  Miss 
Fannie  Houghton,  Miss  Belle  Eyre,  R.  P.  Hammond 
Jr.,  ].  M.  Cunningham,  T.  E.  K.  Comae,  and  Fred 
Webster  took  a  moonlight  horseback  ride  to  Cypress 
Point,  returning  to  the  hotel  about  midnight.  The 
party  were  chaperoned  by  Mrs.  Hooker,  who,  by  the 
way,  returns  home  in  a  day  or  two,  and  will  be 
greatly  missed,  I  can  assure  you  ;  and,  apropos, 
Mr.  Hooker  is  the  life  of  the  ball-room,  and  can 
carry  more  dismay  into  a  lifle  of  wall-flowers  than 
any  gentleman  I  ever  met.  Ballenberg  is  always  at 
home  when  Captain  Hooker  is  around,  except  that 
night  (about  2  in  the  morning)  when  Mr.  H.  ar- 
ranged a  Virginia  reel  with  sixteen  on  a  side — then 
the  virtuoso  fell  down.  On  Wednesday  night  Colonel 
Eyre  took  out  a  carriage  full  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
behind  a  four-in-hand  for  a  moonlight  drive  to 
Cypress  Point. 

The  date  of  marriage  of  Miss  Mattie  Solomon,  a 
well-known  society  belle,  and  Mr.  James  W.  Oates, 
of  Santa  Rosa,  has  been  fixed  for  Thursday  evening, 
Angust  nth,  and  will  take  place  at  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church.  Mr.  Parker  Dear  and  Miss 
Couts  were  married  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
mother,  oh  the  Guajone  ranch,  last  week.  Mr.  George 
Hook  and  Miss  Addie  Gibbs  were  married  in  this 
city  last  evening.  An  engagement  of  marriage  ex- 
ists between  Mr.  Marcus  Jackson  and  Miss  Annie 
Phelan,  of  this  city.  Mr.  George  H.  Kimball  and 
bride,  who  were  married  in  great  pomD  and  ceremony 
al  Los  Angeles,  on  the  29th  ultimo,  have  arrived  in 
this  city  and  are  at  the  Lick  House.  Commander 
Glass  and  Mrs.'  Glass,  nee  Miss  Johnson,  now  at 
Sitka,  will  leave  that  place  on  or  about  August  1,  and 
hope  to  arrive  here  some  time  during  the  middle  of 
the  month.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Redding,  nee  Miss 
Cowles,  have  arrived  in  Xew  York. 

The  movements  and  whereabouts  of  society  peo- 
ple, and  others  more  or  less  known,  may  be  gos- 
siped about  as  follows  :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  X.  Towne 
arrived  home  by  the  southern  route  on  Wednesday 
last.  In  their  company  came  Willie  Crocker,  young- 
est son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker.  Mrs. 
David  Bixler,  who  has  been  making  a  delightful  tour 
of  Europe  for  a  year  or  more,  returned  to  the  Palace 
on  Friday  last.  Mrs.  Kinsey  is  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
the  guest  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  James  Keene.  Mrs. 
Colonel  J.  D.  Fry  has  returned  from  her  country  seat 
in  Xapa  County.  Mr.  Cory  and  family  go  to  Mon- 
terey to-morrow  to  stay  a  few  weeks.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Schmieden  have  returned  to  the  Palace  from  San 
RafaeL  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Fletcher,  who  have 
been  spending  a  few  days  at  Santa  Cruz,  go  over  to 
Monterey  to-day.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Grant  also 
go  to  Monterey  in  a  day  or  two.  Mrs.  Colonel  W. 
B.  Hyde,  of  Oakland,  is  ruralizing  at  Santa  Cruz. 
Miss  Florence  B.  Tobin  is  in  London.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Slubbs  has  returned  from  his  Eastern  trip.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Xewton  have  returned  from  Monterey.  Doctor 
and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Toland  have  returned  from  Ta- 
hoe. Mrs.  John  Simeis  at  Santa  Cruz  for  the  sum- 
mer. Major  B.  B.  Keeler  is  at  Paso  Robles.  The 
family  of  Eugene  Casserly  are  still  at  Santa  Cruz. 
Captain  Roder  and  family  have  returned  from  Salt 
Lake.  Mrs.  Robert  Barton  goes  to  Monterey  to-day. 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Graves  is  at  Napa  Soda  Springs.  Miss 
Mamie  Coghill  will  return  home  in  September  next 
Mr.  J.  J.  Valentine  has  returned  from  the  East.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Hayes  have  gone  to  Tucson  to  per- 
manently reside.  Rev.  John  Hemphill  returned 
home  on  Monday  last.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Hager  con- 
template spending  a  short  time  at  Monterey  before 
again  taking  up  their  permanent  residence  at  the  Pal- 
ace. Lieutenant  Mason  and  wife  will  leave  Mare 
Island  in  about  six  weeks  for  Annapolis,  Md. 

B.illenberg  has  been  reengaged  by  the  manager  of 
the  Hotel  del  Monte,  and  there  will  be  dancing  every 
Saturday  evening,  and  concerts  Sunday  evenings. 
As  the  weather  is  simply  lovely  at  Monterey  this  sum- 
mer, there  will  probably  be  a  large  crowd'  go  down 
to-morrow  afternoon  to  stay  over  Sunday. 

Bella. 

Obsci'Re  Intimations.— E.  W.  F. :  A  subject  of 

not  sufficient  interest  to  the  reader ;    declined. 

K.  H.:    Please  send  us  your  address. E.  J.  R. ; 

is  not  desired. 


FROM  SANTA  CRUZ. 

Matrimonial  Dialogues  in  the  Water  -Xon-Xata- 
torial  Husbands — Fat  Men  in  Bathing  Dress — 
The  Officers  Ball^The  Hop  at  Popes— The  Pri- 
vates Ball  at  Camp  Upton— Turn  About  is  Fair 
Play — The  Soldiers'  Farewell. 

Dear  Argonaut  :  There  is  certainly  some  in- 
explicable charm  about  this  little  town,  for  still  the 
people  come  and  remain.  We  fancied  that  after  the 
national  holiday  the  entire  floating  population  would 
fly  homeward,  but  still  the  streets  are  full  of  city  birds, 
and  at  the  morning  rendezvous  the  beach  is  alive 
with  San  Franciscans.  I  am  almost  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand how  it  is  that  we  are  all  so  infatuated  witb 
Santa  Cruz.  The  town  itself,  as  you  all  know,  has 
not  many  attractions  aside  from  its  shady  avenues. 
We  are  cramped  for  room  at  the  hotels,  we  live  in 
trunks  and  valises,  we  hang  on  by  our  finger-tips  to 
the  crowded  street  cars,  we  swallow  gallons  of  salt 
water,  and  carry  home  pounds  of  sand  in  every 
fold  and  pocket,  we  abuse  the  water  and  the  dust, 
we  look  longingly  after  departing  trains,  and  yet  we 
stay,  and  stay  contentedly.  After  all,  it  must  be  that 
we  like  the  unlimited  leave  we  have  to  wear  our  old 
clothes,  to  get  freckled  and  sun-burned,  and  still  be 
fashionable,  and  to  gossip  with  each  other  without 
the  formality  of  a  call  or  the  trouble  of  a  visit  The 
cars  leaving  immediately  after  the  Fourth  were 
crowded  with  returning  city  folks,  but  every  arriving 
train  seemed  to  fill  up  the  vacated  places  with  their 
freight  of  new  arrivals,  and  the  new  comers  enter  as 
heartily  into  the  amusements  of  the  day  as  the 
lingerers  for  weeks. 

1  have  never  in  my  life  been  so  thoroughly  and 
heartily  amused  as  at  the  various  endeavors  made 
here,  both  at  the  river  and  in  the  surf,  by  the  bathers 
to  learn  to  swim.  Some  way  we  always  seem  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  every  man  ought  to  know  how  to 
swim,  so  it  makes  it  doubly  amusing  to  see  one,  as  I 
did  yesterday,  taking  his  first  lessons.  He  is  a  good- 
sized  man,  and  one  that  draws  attention  everywhere 
from  his  attractive  social  qualities,  as  well  as  physical 
development,  and  I  am  almost  templed  to  whisper 
bis  name,  but  will  not.  He  had  got  himself  up  re- 
gardless, in  a  scarlet  bathing  suit  and  cap,  and  was 
venturing  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Daily  into  the 

er  ;  down  on  his  hands  with  his  chin  just  comforta- 
bly reaching  above  water-line,  he  was  earnestly 
practicing  the  "  Irog  "  movement  of  the  legs,  with  a 
perfect  unconsciousness  of  spectators,  which  was  in- 
tensely funny,  and  in  disregard  of  the  rights  of  neigh- 
bors, which  very  nearly  brought  to  grief  the  wading 
expedition  of  two  bare-legged  waddlers  of  three  and 
five.  Another  inexperienced  youth  of  fifty  or  there- 
abouts, when  he  saw  a  breaker  coming,  convulsively 
clutched  at  his  swimming  teachers  throat,  and 
screamed  for  help. 

I  overheard  a  scrap  of  family  conversation 
between  a  gentleman  and  his  wife,  the  latter 
vainly  endeavoring  to  teach  her  stupid  better- 
half  how  to  float.  "  Now,  Jack,  just  throw  your- 
self back  on  the  water  like  this" — with  a 
gracelul  flop  over  on  her  back,  and  her  head 
securely  pillowed  on  an  incoming  wave.  "  It's  just 
as  easy  ;  try  it ;  1  won't  let  you  sink."  Jack  looked 
ashamed,  but  couldn't  succeed,  and  after  swallowing 
several  pints  of  sea  water,  and  throwing  himself 
about  in  an  undignified  and  truly  ungraceful  manner, 
snapped  out:  "No  wonder  you  can  float!  Yonr 
head's  so  empty  it  couldn't  sink  if  you  tried  to  make 
it" — and  majestically  walked  off  to  his  bathing- 
house,  leaving  his  expert  wife  to  buffet  the  waves 
alone.  Twenty  minutes  later,  being  braced  up  by  a 
"smile"  from  the  bar,  he  said  confidentially  to  a 
friend  who  had  just  arrived:  "By  Jove!  I'll  teach 
that  little  wife  of  mine  to  swim  yet  She  gets  on  ele- 
gantly, and  to-morrow  I  mean  to  take  her  out  to  the 
raft.''     There  are  other  husbands  like  Jack. 

Since  the  First  Regiment  has  been  in  camp  here, 
the  number  of  bathers  has,  of  course,  been  very 
largely  increased  by  recruits  from  the  several  compa- 
nies ;  but  of  all  the  military  men,  no  one,  perhaps, 
attracts  as  much  attention  as  Brigadier-General  Mc- 
Comb,  who,  in  a  suit  of  blue  and  white,  walks  grandly 
down  the  sand,  a  living  impersonation  (that  is,  in  ap- 
pearance) of  Nast's  caricature  of  Boss  Tweed  in  his 
Sing-Sing  attire.  His  usual  companion  is  Major 
Mason,  whose  dripping,  grizzled  beard  tends  to  en- 
hance a  striking  resemblance  to  Neptune ;  indeed, 
he  needs  only  the  trident  to  make  the  likeness  com- 
plete, for  with  him  on  the  rising  waters  sport  thefajr- 
haired  mermaids,  or  their  sisters,  who  act  as  his  at- 
tendants both  on  sea  and  land.  It  must  be  trying  to 
fat  men  to  get  into  one  of  those  bathing-suits,  with 
the  bayadere  stripes  increasing  their  already  distress- 
ing rotundity.  It  may  be  consoling  to  the  ugliest  of 
them  to  know  that  they  look  infinitely  better  in  their 
every-day  attire.  I  say  consoling,  because  I  am 
aware  that  many  of  the  gentlemen  down  here  this 
summer  are  under  the  impression  that  they  are  those 
happy  creatures  who  have  nothing  to  lose  in  the  way 
of  beauty.  It  is  not  true,  for  even  the  homeliest  of 
them  looks  worse  in  a  pair  of  tights  and  a  skull-cap. 

This  past  week  has  been  overflowing  with  gayeties, 
and  we  are  getting  to  be  such  dissipated  people  thai 
one  will  have  to  reverse  the  usual  order  of  exer- 
cises, and  go  back  to  our  city  homes  to  rest  Tues- 
day evening  the  officers  of  the  First  Regiment  gave 
a  ' '  hop  "  at  the  Ocean  House,  which  was  only  marred 
by  the  unfortunate  fact  that  so  many  of  the  hand- 
some, privates  were  excluded,  through  their  inability 
to  procure  citizens'  dress  for  the  occasion.  However, 
what  is  the  most  serious  loss  to  one  party  is  sure  to 
be  gain  to  another,  and  the  officers  congratulated 
themselves  upon  the  extra  attention  bestowed  upon 
them  by  the  too  numerous  ladies.  At  all  events,  1 
fancy  none  of  the  guests  of  the  officers  felt  otherwise 
than  happy  that  evening.  On  Thursday  night  the 
ladies  of  the  First  gave  a  "hop"  at  Pope's,  which 
was  decidedly  "the"  affair  of  the  season.  The  in- 
vitations were  almost  universally  accepted,  and  the 
spacious  dancing  room  was  crowded  by  charming  la- 
dies in  brilliant  toilets.  The  music  was  furnished  by 
Savenier's  band  of  the  First,  and,  the  musicians  being 
seated  on  the  veranda,  the  volume  of  sound  did  not 
interfere  with  the  ball-room  conversation,  but  was  a 
pleasing  accompaniment  to  it.  Among  those  present 
I  noticed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  G.  Fair,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown,  Mrs.  Horace  Web- 
ster and  daughters, .the  Misses  Beaver,  the  Misses 
McAvoy,  Mrs.  Edward  McGary,  Miss  Clara  Mc- 
Gary, Miss  Alice  McGary,  Mrs.  Harrington.  Mrs. 
Harrison.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Neal,  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Swift,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Dickinson,  Lieutenant  and 
Mrs.  Hale,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Mrs.  Turnbull, 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Little,  Captain  Lines,  Mrs.  Con 
O'Connor,  Miss  Dana  Murphy,  Miss  Colombet,  Mr. 
Louis  Colombet,  Mrs.  Schell,  Mrs.  Adams,  Mi^s 
Bliss,  Mrs.  Blair,  I.ieutenint  Scott.  Lieutemnt  Kip. 


A  jolly  little  supper  was  served  by  Mrs.  Pope,  and  the 
dancing  and  hilarity  was  kept  up  until  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning.  Altogether,  the  verdict  was  that  the 
ladies  of  the  regiment  were  the  most  successful  party- 
givers  of  the  season,  and  they  found  themselves  over- 
whelmed with  congratulations  and  thanks  from  the 
fortunates  who  could  attend,  and  the  sincere  regrets 
of  the  unfortunates  who  could  noL  The  following 
(Friday)  evening  the  companies  of  the  regiment  gave 
a  ball  at  the  camp  grounds,  for  which  a  special  pro- 
gramme had  been  arranged,  and  a  floor  constructed 
for  dancing.  Camp  Upton  was  brilliantly  illumin- 
ated by  lanterns  and  bonfires ;  gay-colored  flags 
floated  in  the  firelight,  and  the  scene  was  like  a  view 
of  fairyland.  At  nine  o'clock  dancing  began,  and,  if 
one  might  judge  from  appearances,  was  immensely 
enjoyed  by  the  participants,  notwithstanding  the  very 
crowded  condition  of  the  platform.  Perhaps  the  most 
amusing  feature  was  the  strict  exclusion  by  the  guards 
of  all  the  officers  from  the  dancing  floor.  Several  at- 
tempts were  made  to  gain  admittance,  but  in  even' 
instance  the  man  of  superior  rank  was  forced  to  retire 
discomfited.  At  headquarters  the  officers  held  a  re- 
ception, and  entertained  in  a  most  hospitable  manner 
their  numerous  friends.  The  echo  of  light-hearted 
laughter  and  the  popping  of  champagne  corks  float- 
ing out  upon  the  still  air,  mingling  with  strains  of 
music,  the  flaming  bonfires,  the  lighting-up  of  the 
hundreds  of  shining  white  tents,  the  glistening  mus- 
kets, and  flashing  swords,  were  the  peaceful  accom- 
paniments to  military  and  civilian  flirtations.  Why 
not  laugh  and  be  merry?  Had  we  not  cremated  our 
enemy.  Care,  only  a  week  ago  ?  He  had  not  yet  had 
time  to  rise  up  and,  with  added  strength  from  his  rest, 
confront  us  like  a  giant 

Sunday,  with  many  regrets,  we  saw  the  departure  ! 
of  the  regiment  for  its  every-day,  humdrum,  individ- 
ual fife  in  San  Francisco.  We  were  truly  sorry  when 
the  last  muster  of  the  drums  called  the  companies  : 
into  ranks  ;  and  I  fancy  many  a  feminine  heart  sank  ! 
when  the  train  plunged  into  the  darkness  of  the  tun-  j 
nel ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  many  a  heart  beating  under  \ 
the  army  blue  felt  the  chill  of  a  colder  air  when  shut 
away  from  the  blaze  of  bright  eyes.  Later  in  the  day  ] 
1  saw  many  of  those  same  bright  eyes  painfully  full  of  j 
crushed  tears,  looking  mournfully  over  the  deserted  ! 
field  of  conquest.  The  "boys  in  blue"  will  be' 
missed,  for  already  the  stillness  of  desertion  is  settling  j 
down  over  the  little  town,  and  the  sleepiness  of  peace 
reigns  undisturbed.  We  are  enlivened  only  by  the  in- 
coming stragglers  from  Monterey,  who  lei!  Arabian 
nights'  tales  of  their  festivities  during  the  holiday 
week,  but  can  not  make  us  envious. 

We  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  hurry  of 
the  crowd,  that  the  silence  which  now  holds  us  seems 
funereal.  Care  is  rising.  Phcenix-like,  from  its  ashes,  t 
and  beckons  us  homeward.  In  another  day  we  will 
have  left  behind  us  the  merry  drives,  the  gay  flirta- 
tions of  Santa  Cruz.  Yet  not  entirely,  for  we  carry 
with  us  the  remembrance  of  kind  attentions  and 
pleasant  friends.  Buttercup. 

Santa  Cruz,  July  n,  1881. 


MONTEREY    MERMAIDS. 

"Oracle"  Wanders  by  tlie  Sad  Sea  Waves — And 
Telh  About  yerseys.  Stockings,  and  So  Forth — To- 
gether -with  -who  Occupy  the  Same —  Which  He 
who  Runneth  may  Read. 

Hotel  del  Monte,  Thursday,  July  14,  1881. — 
The  grand  rush  is  over,  and  those  who  came  here 
just  to  spend  the  Fourth,  and  to  show  off  their  pretty 
dresses  and  their  pretty  selves,  have  departed.  Still, 
the  house  is  enough  filled  to  crowd  the  dining-room 
at  meal  hours,  and  to  impart  a  pleasant  and  social 
air  to  the  establishment  There  are  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  people  here  now,  and  parlies  are  go- 
ing and  coming  daily.  There  were  taken  care  of  at  this 
hotel  on  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  of  July,  four  hundred  and 
forty-nine  people,  not  including  twenty-one  servants 
and  sevenly-nins  children,  and  companies  "  F"  and 
"G."  While  your  clever  correspondent,  "  Bella," 
pays  particular  attention  to  society  movements,  and 
especially  to  events  transpiring  at  the  Del  Monie, 
she  seems  too  severely  respectful  lo  suit  all  tastes. 
She  selects  the  pretty  and  the  vivacious  lo  praise,  and 
never  says  a  word  against  the  ugly  and  the  indifferent 
ortfes,  and,  heaven  knows,  they  are  in  the  majority. 
It  may  be  that  the  Argonaut  forbids  the  slandering 
of  its  lady  patrons  and  admirers  by  its  lady  corre- 
spondents, as,  on  the  whole,  unkind  and  un-Christian. 
Well,  1  presume  that  isallpropefenough  ;  still,  there 
are  some  who  ought  to  catch  it,  and  catch  it  hard, 
not  particularly  those  who  recreate  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte,  but  many  of  those  who  recreate  or  reside  else- 
where ;  for,  permit  me  to  say,  as  I  call  no  names, 
and,  in  reality,  have  no  single  individual  in  my  mind 
as  1  write,  that  there  is  more  disgusting  toadyism 
among  certain  sets  of  California  women  than  there  is 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  There  is  no  lack  of 
toadyism  in  what  is  called  society  the  world  over,  but 
it  is  generally  a  toadyism  to  rank,  wealth,  education, 
and  high  family  refinement  In  California,  people 
who  ought  to  be  above  it,  toady  to  the  possessors  of 
wealth  alone,  no  matter  by  what  means  said  wealth 
was  obtained  I  could  present  you  some  very  clever 
pictures,  and  pictures  that  might  do  some  good,  on 
ihe  subject,  but  as  I  am  fully  aware  that  I  could  not 
do  justice  without  seeming  unjust,  and  in  that  case 
that  my  effort  would  be  consigned  to  that  willow  re- 
ceptacle for  trash,  kept  in  all  well-ordered  editorial 
rooms,  I  will  abstain  from  personalities,  and  see  if 
I  can  present  you  some  interesting  items  of  news  or 
information  omitled  by  "Bella "in  her  last  letter 
from  Monterey. 

Indeed,  "  Bella  "  has  never  so  much  as  referred  to 
the  swimmers  among  the  fair  sex,  and  there  are  a 
good  many  of  them  here     First  on  the  list  is  Mrs. 

R ,  who  is  as  perfectly  at  her  ease  in  the  water  as 

she  is  in  the  parlor  entertaining  half  a  dozen  male  ad- 
mirers, or  off  in  a  veranda  corner  tantalizing  some 
poor  spoon.  She  is,  as  you  know,  embonpoint,  but 
still  she  looks  exceedingly  well  in  the  water,  and  is 
the  object  of  no  remarks,  unless  it  be  that  "She  wears 
corsets."  For  a  lady  under  the  average  height,  and 
inclined  to  be  stout,  she  makes  a  fine  appearance  in 
the  surf,  and  walks  out  of  the  ocean  with  as  haughty 
a  step  as  when  she  entered,  so  nicely  does  her  suit  fi 
her   fair  form   and  handsomely  and   harmoniously 

rounded  limbs.      Mrs.   R is  probably  the  best 

swimmer  here,  this  season.  She  swims  to  the  raft, 
dives  in  twenty  fathoms  of  water,  floats,  swims  upon 
her  back,  Indian  fashion  ;  and,  after  a  half  hour's  na- 
tatorial exercises  each  day,  she  comes  up  to  the  beach 
looking  as  fresh  as  a  rose,  and  is  referred  to  as  the 
' "  queen  of  the  surf. "     Her  suit  is  a  light  bodice  and 

dark  stockings.     Miss  S is  also  a  fine  swimmer, 

and  while  here  delighted  the  loungers  upon  the 
beach  and  elsewhere  by  her  ariistic  natatorial  exer- 
cises. She  also  swims  Indian  fashion,  breast-stroke, 
floats,  dives,    and    otherwise    disports  herseK.      Mi>s 


S is  a  very  large  woman,  and  wears  the  old  style 

of  dress,  which  of  course  fits  her  ' '  shoost  like  de  ba- 

per  on  de  vail."     Miss  H is  a  handsome  young 

swimmer,  and  can  swim  to  the  raft,  and  float.     And 

there  is  another  Miss  H who  is  an   expert  in  the 

water,  but  who  left  here  with  her  mother  last  week. 

Mrs.  H ,  who  has  been  here  a  month,  and  who 

has  been  in  the  water  nearly  every  day.  is  very  fond 
of  surf-bathing,  and  is  getting  to  swim  quite  well. 
She  is  a  tall,  large  woman,  but  looks  exceedingly  be- 
coming and  attractive  in  the  water  in  her  tightly-fit- 
ling  dark  jersey  and  long  Spanish  stockings.     Mrs. 

M is  not  an  expert  in  the  water,  but  goes  in  with 

the  crowd,  and  dresses  in  a  modest  suit  of  dark, 
trimmed  with  red.     She  has  a  pretty  figure,  slightly 

under    the    medium.     Mrs.    R ,   a    little    under 

medium,  possibly,  looked  like  a  statue  in  her 
modestly  and  prettily-made  natatorial  attire.      The 

dainty-looking  little  Miss  McM loses  none  of  her 

personal  beauty  or  exquisite  roundness  as  she  emerges 
from  her  bath.  She  is  a  fine  swimmer,  although  I 
have  not  seen  her  in  the  surf  ;  so  far  she  has  confined 
herself  _£o  the  tanks  in  the  pavilion,  but  she  is  per- 
fectly at  ease  in  the  water.  So  is  Miss  F ,  who  has 

been  here  nearly  two  months,  and  has  hardly  missed 
a  day's  bathing,  either  in  the  surf  or  the  tanks.    Mrs. 

W and  Miss  B ,  of  Oakland,   who  were  at 

Del  Monte  some  six  weeks,  but  who  have  now  re- 
turned home,  learned  to  swim  very  well  during  their 

stay    here.       Mrs.  S ,    Mrs.  A ,    Mrs.  C , 

Mrs.  S ,  Miss  S-r — ,  Mrs.  J .  and  many  oth- 
ers among  the  ladies  here  have  made  improvement, 
and  with  more  practice  and  determination  will  be- 
come accomplished  in  the  natatorial  art     1  almost 

lorgot  to  mention  Miss  D ,  who  ranked  among 

the  fine  swimmers  during  her  slay  here,  and  who 
swam  to  the  raft  on  several  occasions. 

As  at  all  other  watering  places,  the  scenes  in  ihe 
surf,  say  from  about  eleven  to  twelve,  constitute  what 
may  be  termed  the  piece  de  resistance.  Everybody 
goes  10  the  beach,  you  know,  either  to  bathe  or  to 
flirt,  or  to  swap  stories,  or  to  laugh  and  make  fun  of 
the  cadaverous  and  the  obese.  On  the  Fourth,  at 
about  half-past  eleven,  there  were  about  seventy-five 
men,  women,  and  children  in  the  surf,  and  at  least 
three  hundred  people  on  shore,  either  upon  the  pier, 
or  upon  ihe  veranda  of  the  pavilion,  or  in  the  sand. 
It  was  a  panorama  not  often  seen  in  California.  In 
the  water  were  Mr.  Sutro,  General  Houghton,  Cap- 
tain Moor,  Charles  Crocker,  Major  Livermore,  Ben 
Truman,  and  other  half-fed,  hungry-looking  feather- 
weights, and  Harry  May,  Dick  Pease,  Tallant,  Web- 
ster, Hussy,  Friedlander,  Hooker,  and  a  lot  of  other 
Apollo  Belvideres  on  the  half-shell,  set  off  by  the  la- 
dies above  mentioned,  and  a  score  of  others,  clad  in 
all  the  vagaries  of  bathing  attire.  On  the  beach,  be- 
side groups  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  afraid  of  show- 
ing their  shapes,  were  a  dozen  or  twenty  members  of 
the  Olympic  Club,  trying  to  show  all  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  them  to  show  of  iheir  shapes.  On  the  pier, 
veranda,  and  in  the  sand  were  distributed  an  endless 
variety  of  parasols,  in  thrice  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow, D'Orsay  jackets,  jerseys,  colored  surah  silk 
dresses  and  colored  surah  petticoats,  amazone 
collars,  Maintenon  half-skirts,  skirls  with  frou-frou 
plaitings,  mousselines  de  soie,  voile  de  n  on  ne,  mousse- 
lines  de  I'lnde,  algeriennes,  stamped  satins,  ecru  em- 
broideries, mantillas,  (no  sealskins  lor  once,}  Hindu 
cachemires,  lace  parures  and  scarfs,  sashes,  ribbons, 
fichus,  flowers,  hats,  passementeries,  Joan  of  Arc  and 
cuirass  bodices,  costumes  of  black  lhal  sparkled  like 
coats  of  mail,  marvelous  designs  of  beads  in  gold, 
silver,  pearl,  and  crystal,  and  buttons  of  jet  and  steel 
and  bronze,  pert  looking  Watteau  half-shoes  laced  up 
the  front,  and  slockings  in  all  colors  in  silk  and  lisle 
thread,  and  a  splendid  lot  of  wearers  of  the  above 
articles  to  match,  and  all  set  to  music  by  the  Fourtb 
Artillery  Band,  which  discoursed  such  selections  as 
"  A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave,"  and  "  Rocked  in  the 
Cradle  of  the  Deep,"  upon  the  veranda  of  the  "  Cot- 
tage by  the  Sea."  Whew  !  Jiminny  Christmas  !  and 
yel  many  of  us  are  not  happy.  I  am  perfectly  happy, 
for  one,  although  my  diamonds  are  small  — modesUy 
small ;  my  laces.are  rare — very  rare  ;  and  my  coach- 
man—well, he  is  as  much  my  coachman  as  he  is 
yours— is  always  at  my  service,  and  draws  his  salary 
lrom  the  U.  C.  C,  if  you  know  what  that  is. 

Speaking  of  carriages,  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
elegant  turnouts  here.  The  C's,  the  P's,  the  McL's, 
the  Ms,  and  others,  have  splendid  equipages  and  os- 
tentatious coachmen.  All  of  the  above  are  brought 
into  requisition  daily  afier  lunch,  and  dozens  of  just 
as  good  teams  from  ihe  stable  join  them  in  afternoon 
trips  to  the  Pacific  Grove  Encampment,  where  there 
are  nearly  five  hundred  people,  or  to  the  light-house. 
Pebble  Beach,  Cypress  Grove,  or  Carmel  Mission. 
Those  who  do  not  go  to  drive  spend  an  hour  or  two 
at  the  club-house,  rolling  tenpins  and  cocked-hats, 

and  drinking  lemonades.     Mrs.  R ,  Mrs.  S , 

Mrs.  H ,  Miss  F ,  and  Miss  S are  consid- 
ered the  best  bowlers  here,  although  at  the  game  of 
flirtation  a  great  many  beside  the  above  are  contin- 
ually making  ten-atrikes.     Among  the  latter  may  be 

mentioned  Miss  F ,  who  has  lascinated  a  man  of 

a  good  deal  ol  Tallant,  so  -it  is  whispered.  Among 
other  good  things,  we  have  been  treated  to  choice 

vocal  and  instrumental  music  bv  Mrs.  M ,  Mrs. 

L ,  Miss  McM—-.  and  Miss  W . 

In  conclusion,  as  I  am  writing  from  the  Newport 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  permit  me  to  quote  two  or  three 
stanzas  from  George  H.  Boker's  plaintive  poem, 
"  Xewport "  : 

"  I  stand  beside  the  sea  once  more  ; 

Its  measured  murmur  comes  to  me ; 
The  breeze  is  low  upon  the  shore, 
And  low  upon  the  purple  sea. 

"  Across  the  bay  the  flat  sand  sweeps, 

To  where  the  helmed  lighthouse  stands 
Upon  his  post,  and  vigil  keeps, 

Far  seaward,  marshaling  all  the  lands. 
***** 
"  Ah  !  woe  is  me  ;  'tis  scarce  a  year, 

Since,  gazing  o'er  this  moaning  main,\ 
My  thoughts  flew  home  without  a  fear. 
And  with  content  returned  again." 

Gracie. 


The  following  telegram  .from  Alexander  Weill 
reached  this  city  Wednesday  evening  :  "  To  Ra- 
phael, Sylvain,  Henry,  and  Leon  Weill,  San  Fran- 
cisco :  You  will  learn  with  pleasure  that  I  have  been 
named  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur.  I  thank 
the  French  colony  of  Sin  Francisco  for  this  uL-tine- 
tion,  for  to  them  it  is  due"  Mr.  Weill  belongs  to 
Lazard  Freres  of  this  city. 


Millais's  picture  of  Cinderella  represents  the  hero- 
ine as  a  charming  girl  of  fourteen,  with  a  mass  of 
dusky  golden  hair  falling  over  a  pale  face.  The  back- 
ground is  dark,  and  throws  into  relief  the  faded  green 
gown  which  she  wears.  She  is  seated  .imuiig  the  cin- 
ders, brushing  them  with  a  peacock  feather,  while  a 
soci  ilile  moU'O  h  <;    r  ■; 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    MAN    ABOUT    TOWN. 


Did  you  go  the  French  fete  on  Thursday  night?  No? 
Well,  you  should  have  done  so.  There  are  two  or  three  of 
the  affairs  given  by  our  foreign  friends  which  I  always  at- 
tend. Among  them  are  the  annual  ball  of  the  Verein  Ein- 
tract  and  the  "  Quatorze  Juillet"  of  the  French.  The  first 
is  rather  low  in  tone,  you  say.  I  grant  you.  But  it  is  inter- 
esting. And  although  last  year  was  the  first  time  the  French 
colony  here  formally  celebrated  the  Bastile's  fall,  it  was  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  affairs  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  had.  I 
made  a  mental  note  of  it,  and  determined  to  attend  the  next 
one.     So  I  was  there. 

Uxor  had  succeeded  in  escaping  from  his  wife,  and  went 
with  me.  Mrs.  Uxor  is  one  of  those  ladies  who  look  with 
holy  horror  upon  all  things  French.  She  had  pictured  this 
affair  at  Woodward's  as  a  sort  of  Jardin  Mabille  trans- 
planted to  San  Francisco.  She  had  heard  of  the  colored 
lights  and  fireworks  of  last  year,  and  she  took  and  stirred 
these  up  with  the  dancing.  Result — Mabille.  In  her  mind's 
eye  she  saw  John  Uxor's  respectable  beaver  being  hurled 
into  the  air  by  a  kid  bottine;  she  saw  his  decorous  eyes 
dazed  by  the  sheen  of  siiken  stockings ;  she  saw  him  drunken 
with  overmuch  wine,  and  reeling  home  at  a  disreputable 
hour  ;  she  saw  herself,  as  in  a  feverish  dream,  pulling  off  his 
boots  and  trying  to  put  him  to  bed  ;  she  saw  his  body  in, 
what  time  his  legs  were  out  ;  she  saw  his  legs  in,  what  time 
his  body  was  out.  Mrs.  Uxor  is  little,  and  John  is  heavy. 
She  burst  into  tears  at  the  thought  of  his  lying  on  the  cold 
floor,  and,  Alnaschar-like,  awoke,  and,  putting  down  her  lit- 
tle foot  decidedly,  declared  he  should  not  go. 

What  did  John  Uxor  then?  What  did  he  do?  Why, 
he  lied — all  married  men  lie  under  such  circumstances.  For 
a  whole  week,  night  and  day,  he  lied  incessantly ;  he 
dreamed  lies  ;  he  babbled  them  in  his  sleep  ;  he  reared  such 
a  colossal  fabric  of  fiction  touching  some  business  for  Thurs- 
day night,  that  Mrs.  Uxor  was  overcome.  She  let  him  go. 
She  should  have  tied  a  string  around  his  leg.  But  never 
mind. 

Well,  we  got  into  the  Mission  Street  cars,  and  started. 
After  proceeding  some  distance  the  procession  struck  into 
the  same  street,  and  passed  by  our  car,  which  had  to  stop 
frequently,  on  account  of  the  immense  crowd.  There  were 
two  very  pretty  girls  in  the  car  with  us,  and  as  one  of  them 
had  her  face  against  the  window,  a  jovial  Frenchman  in  the 
procession  thrust  his  torch  up  against  the  glass.  She  re- 
coiled in  affright,  with  a  pretty  little  scream.  Every  man  in 
the  car  felt  interested  in  her.  But  as  she  continued  to  be 
shocked  by  successive  torches,  the  interest  waned,  and  we 
devoted  our  attention  to  the  procession.  As  it  filed  by  us 
there  was  an  unintermittent  roar  of  "La  Marseillaise."  It's 
curious  about  this  hymn.  Frenchmen  ought  to  know  the 
air,  but  they  don't  seem  to.  They  start  off  bravely  with 
"  Allons,  enfants  !"  but  when  they  reach  "mugir  ces  feroces 
soldats  -  they  get  entirely  off  their  centre.  Every  man  seems 
to  be  singing  a  different  air.  They  gaze  lugubriously  at 
each  other,  while  their  voices  wander  feebly  around,  ap- 
parently looking  for  something  to  catch  on  to.  Then  one 
of  them  roars  "  Aux  armes,  citoyens  ! :>  After  that  all  is  plain 
sailing,  and  the- verse  finishes  in  a  blaze  of  glory. 

At  last  we  reached  the  gardens,  and  found  oui~selves  in 
the  midst  of  an  immense  crowd  around  the  entrance.  After 
some  time  we  got  to  the  gate,  and  such  was  the  pressure  of 
the  crowd  that  we  were  shot  through  the  narrow  passage 
like  corks  out  of  a  pop-gun.  Flare  !  The  garden  was  a 
scene  of  dazzling  splendor.  Just  within  the  gates,  in  front 
of  the  museum  building,  there  was  an  immense  triumphal 
arch,  made  of  colored  glass  or  Venetian  lanterns.  On  this 
were  the  initials  "R.  F."  picked  out  in  points  "of  fire, 
and  the  word  "  Patrie."  From  the  museum  to  the  pavilion 
on  the  hill  there  extended  a  flaming  portico,  outlined  in  fire 
against  the  sky.  From  tree-top  to  tree-top,  from  the  im- 
mense pavilion  to  the  kiosque,  around,  and  above,  and  un- 
der, danced  long  lines  of  lanterns  swinging  in  the  air. 
Looking  from  the  entrance,  the  hill  seemed  bound  down 
with  ribbons  of  fire.  The  circular  boat  upon  the  lake  had 
three  chains  of  lanterns  suspended  from  its  masts,  and  as 
the  boat  slowly  moved  around,  the  lanterns  danced  up  and 
down,  their  images  flashing  back  from  the  dark  waters  of 
the  basin  beneath.  Standing  on  the  rnof  of  the  pavilion  the 
scene  was  a  wonderful  one.  Lines  of  light  ran  flashing  and 
shimmering  and  quivering  over  the  darkness,  while  from  time 
to  time  Bengal  and  calcium  lights  and  colored  fires  flared 
out,  making  the  lantern  lights  pale,  and  vividly  throwing  the 
mass  of  people  into  a  light  like  day.  To  the  right  as  you 
looked  over  the  scene  appeared  a  peculiar,  glistening  object, 
which  shivered  in  the  dark  much  as  the  Pillar  of  Fire 
must  have  done.  It  was  the  great  fountain,  which,  with  four 
powerful  lights  thrown  upon  it,  stood  out  from  the  surround- 
ing blackness  a  thing  of  beauty. 

It  was  impossible  to  get  into  the  amphitheatre,  where  the 
fireworks  were.  Uxor  and  I  took  up  our  position  on  the  pa- 
vilion, where  we  had  a  reasonably  good  view.  The  set  pieces 
were  elaborate,  the  rockets  a  success.  It  was  a  brilliant  con- 
trast to  the  sputtering  frauds  our  City  Fathers  are  wont  to 
give  us  on  the  Fourth.  The  crowd  was  jolly,  and  the  usual 
"ohs"  and  "ahs"  were  diversified  by  exclamations  from  the 
enthusiastic  French.  The  crowd  interested  me  more  than 
the  fireworks.  Immediately  behind  me  was  a  Frenchman, 
who  persisted  in  favoring  his  friends  with  the  history  of 
fire  from  Tubal  Cain  down.  Occasionally  his  companions 
would  say :  *'Tenez — regardez  done.  Vol  la  une  autre  piece." 
As  soon  as  it  was  over,  he  would  begin  :  "Ou  en  etions  nous? 

Au  feu   grec?      Eh   ben,  alors,  le   feu    grec "      Again 

he  was  interrupted.  When  I  left,  he  was  working  his  way 
by  easy  stages  down  the  ages.  A  man  and  his  wife  were 
disputing  about  the  composition  of  a  certain  colored  fire. 
Ah,  9a,"  said  he,  "  tout  ce  qu'il  vous  faut  pour  etre  un  feu 
d'artifice,  e'est  d:  la  poudre  et  beaucoup  d'  bruit."  Another 
Frenchman  was  indignant  at  Massena's  name  figuring  among 
the  great  Frenchmen  on  the  shields,  and  remarked  :  "C'etait 
un  voleur,  que  cet  homme-la."  And  then  he  executed  foul 
murder  on  that  famous  repartee  which  an  Italian  lady  made 
to  the  first  Napoleon.  "Gli  Italiani,"  he  remarked  to  her, 
"  son  ladroni.7'  "  Non  tutti,''  she  replied.  "  ma  buona  parte." 
Well,  my  Frenchman  thus  couched  it  :  "  Napoleon  et  Mas- 
sena  se  disputaient  un  jour,  et  l'empereur  liii  dit :  'Tous  les 
ltaliens  sont  des  voleurs.'     '  Point  tous;  sire,'  rdpondit  Mas- 


se'na,  '  mais  une  bonne  part.' "  Here  he  thrust  his  finger  un- 
der his  companion's  fifth  rib,  turned  it  slowly  round,  and  re- 
marked :  "  Une  bonne  part.  Voyez-vous  ?  Bonaparte.  Ha ! 
ha  !  ha  !"     I  left  him  slowly  laboring  with  his  friend. 

After  the  fireworks  the  vast  crowd  slowly  poured  out  of 
the  amphitheatre  into  the  garden.  They  repaired  to  the  pa- 
vilion on  the  hill,  and  were  amazed  and  indignant  to  find  a 
trifle  of  five  or  six  thousand  people  ahead  of  them.  These 
latter,  being  unable  to  get  into  the  amphitheatre,  revenged 
themselves  by  keeping  the  others  out  of  the  pavilion.  And 
then  came  the  "ball."  It  was  truly  such,  for  it  began  with 
one.  With  much  labor  a  circle  about  twenty  feet  in  diam- 
eter was  cleared,  and  the  march  started.  In  five  minutes 
the  march  had  wound  itself  up  into  a  tight  ball,  from  which 
there  was  no  extrication.  So  it  was  given  up,  and  the  dance 
began.  The  curious  spectacle  was  then  presented  of  people 
dancing  a  quadrille  in  sets  about  three  feet  square.  There 
were  more  hoodlums  to  the  human  than  seemed  to  be  a  fair 
proportion.  But  as  we  were  in  the  gallery,  the  noise  of  their 
oaths  and  the  malodor  of  their  hair  reached  us  but  faintly. 

Uxor  and  I  had  seen  all  we  wanted  to.  So  w.e  took  a 
final  look  at  the  quivering  fountain  and  the  gorgeous  garden, 
and  regretfully  left.  After  being  nearly  torn  in  pieces  by 
the  hack-drivers,  who  seemed  unusually  belligerent^  we 
secured  a  coupe",  and  John  Uxor  reached  his  domicile  at  1  a. 
M.j  and  told  Mrs.  U.  the  final  chapter  of  his  novelette. 

I  believe  Raphael  Weill  was  the  man  who  planned  and 
directed  the  fete.  It  was  a  brilliant  success,  so  far  as  I  could 
see,  or  eye  could  see,  and  I  extend  to  him  the  congratula- 
tions of  Zulano. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Religion  and  Morals. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  Allow  me  to  ask  your  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  a  recent  discourse  by  Rev.  Dr.  Woodbridge,  pastor 
of  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  city  :  "  The  idea  is  being  widely  circu- 
lated in  our  time,  by  such  writers  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  the 
Positivists,  as  they  call  themselves,  that  morals  can  prevail  without  re- 
ligion. In  his  farewell  address  to  the  American  people  the  great  Wash- 
ington warned  us  against  such  an  opinion.  The  experiment  has  been 
many  times  tried.  It  was  attempted  in  Greece  when  religion  fell  into 
disrepute,  and  was  followed  by  universal  corruption.  Rome  became 
atheistic  in  the  days  of  the  Caesars,  and  the  most  awful  miseries  of 
civil  war,  suicides,  assassinations,  and  murder  followed.  The  nihilists 
and  socialists  of  our  day  are  outspoken  atheists.  They  are  also  hostile 
to  the  rights  of  property  and  to  marriage-  *  *  *  In  our  own  State 
the  struggle  is  the  hardest.  A  large  majority  of  our  population  are  from 
Roman  Catholic,  or  irreligious,  or  heathen  communities,  where  the 
Sabbath  is  not  observed,  where  either  there  is  no  House  of  God,  or 
where  the  Bible  is  not  taken  as  the  rule  of  life.  Our  rulers  are  mostly 
elected  by  the  foreign-born  element  They  control  our  schools,  and 
have  rejected  the  Bible  from  their  doors.  They  force  their  Sabbath  des- 
ecration upon  our  notice.  They  turn  our  freedom  into  licentiousness. 
One  of  their  number  but  yesterday  attempted  to  assassinate  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  filled  the  land  with  grief  and  shame  that 
such  a  crime  could  be  committed  in  free,  enlightened  America-" 

Speaking  recently  of  the  comparative  progress  of  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  faith  in  this  country,  Dr.  Woodbridge  gave  the  following  re- 
markable statistics  :  "  In  the  year  1800  we  had  a  population  of  5,308,- 
483.  Of  that  number,  364,872  were  members  of  Evangelical  Churches. 
Last  year  we  had  50,152,866  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  nearly  ten-fold. 
But  our  present  membership  in  the  Evangelical  Churches  is  10,095,963, 
an  increase  of  nearly  thirty-fold  in  eighty  years.  Two  things  make  this 
increase  the  more  remarkable.  We  have  had  an  immense  Roman 
Catholic  immigration,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  from  the  most 
ignorant  class  of  the  Irish  population.  The  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States  in  1800  was  about  100,000.  In  1880  it  was 
above  6,000,000.  It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  the  census  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  includes  all  the  members  of  their  families,  while  the 
Evangelical  census  includes  only  communicants.  The  total  of  persons 
included  in  Evangelical  families  is  about  35.000.000.  If  the  Roman 
Catholics  had  retained  all  the  immigrants  of  their  denomination,  with 
their  children,  they  should  now  be  20.000,000.  They  have  not  7,000,- 
000  all  told.     Where  are  the  13.000,000?"  Z.- 

San  Francisco,  July  11,  1881. 


Wilhelmj's  Violin. 
Day  by  day  we  are  winding  our  way  up  the  ladder  of  fame.  When, 
a  year  ago,  Wilhelmj,  the  German  violinist,  for  the  first  time  visited 
San  Francisco,  he  was  the  owner  of,  and  has  still  in  his  possession,  a 
genuine  Stradivari  violin,  which  perhaps  he  is  not  singular  in  thinking 
is  the  very  finest  instrument  of  the  kind  in  existence.  Its  reputation  is 
not  confined  to  any  selfish  conceit  or  dilettantism  of  its  owner ;  its  very 
unusual  character  and  worth  are  admitted  by  all  the  mosT  famous  and 
leading  instrumen talis ts  in  Europe.  Stradivari  has  for  many  years  en- 
joyed a  special  renown  as  the  most  famous  maker  of  all  time,  an  esti- 
mate which  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth,  although  there  are  those 
who  would  be  inclined  to  place  his  instructor,  Nicholas  Amati,  above 
him — a  position  he  is  unquestionably  entitled  to,  if  beauty  and  delicacy 
of  form,  with  perfection  of  finish,  be  characteristics  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. The  tone  of  the  Amati  is  equal  in  quality,  but  it  certainly  has 
not  the  volume  of  the  Stradivari  instruments  ;  consequently  their  pos- 
session is  prized  beyond  price,  and  Wilhelmj  is  in  no  way  singular  in 
his  nervous  infatuation  for  the  darling  he  has,  and  that  almost  speaks  to 
him  when  tenderly  touched  and  coaxingly  petted.  On  his  first  arrival 
in  San  Francisco,  Wilhelmj  was  called  upon  by  one  of  our  townsmen, 
a  total  stranger,  who  expressed  a  great  desire  to  get  a  sight  of  the  re- 
nowned fiddle.  Wilhelmj,  thinking  it  was  the  idle  curiosity  of  some 
not  over-modest  inquiring  Yankee,  opened  a  case — the  nearest  at  hand 
— and,  taking  out  an  instrument,  presented  it  without  comment.  The 
stranger  returned  it,  remarking  that  it  was  one  of  So-and-so's  make,  and 
not  a  Stradivari  at  all — a  display  of  practical  familiarity  with  the  pro- 
duction of  celebrated  makers  that  astonished  Wilhelmj,  who  became 
conscious  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  man  who  knew  how  and  where  to 
look  for  points.  He  did  not  then  hesitate  to  produce  his  real  Cremona, 
nor  did  the  announcement  that  "it  was  in  very  bad  fix  "  astonish  him 
much,  for  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  emanation  of  a  thoroughly  theo- 
retical and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject  in  all  its  intricate  mi- 
nutiae. Ever  disinclined  to  permit  any  one  to  handle  his  instrument, 
and  determinedly  opposed  to  all  experimental  crotchets  with  it,  he  nev- 
ertheless became  so  conscious  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  stranger's 
propositions,  that  after  a  little  hesitation  he  consented  to  a  practical  test 
of  the  suggestions,  and  the  result  was  such  that  there  was  no  limit  to  his 
delighted  laudation  afterward.  Now  iths  tan  ding  its  preeminence,  Wil- 
helmj was  fully  sensible  of  a  great  defect  in  it  that  he  would,  sooner  or 
later,  have  to  remedy  ;  but  the  difficulty  was  to  find  a  man  who  would 
command  his  confidence  as  capable,  careful,  and  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy/ In  his  mind's  eye  he  analyzed  the  practical  violin  notorieties 
in  all  the  European  capitals — in  London,  Paris,  etc.,  etc. — but  finally 
determined  that  here  in  San  Francisco  resided  the  ablest  and  most  reli- 
able man,  and  to  him  he  entrusted  the  overhauling  of  his  Stradivari. 
This  job  was  one  of  unusually  momentous  consequences — it  was  noth- 
ing less  than  taking  the  violin  entirely  to  pieces,  separating  one  part 
from  another,  until  every  piece  was  in  its  primary  constituent  state.  It 
would  be  hard  to  determine  who  had  the  most  courage — the  owner  who 
allowed  his  Stradivari  to  be  taken  entirely  asunder,  trusting  to  its  being 
put  together  again  and  proving  as  good  as  ever — or  the  operator  who 
undertook  the  adventure.  It  is  a  common  knowledge  that  a  ship-builder, 
constructing  two  ships  on  precisely  the  same  lines,  in  the  same  yard,  by 
the  same  workmen,  and  from  the  same  timber,  can  never  produce  two 
ships  that  will  sail  or  handle  alike.  One  will  move  with  the  ease  and  ele- 
gance of  a  swallow  flying,  answering  her  helm  with  such  delicacy  as  is  ne- 
cessary in  touching  the  balance-wheel  of  a  chronometer",  while  it  would 
be  easier  to  get  au  elephant  to  dance  a  hornpipe  than  to  get  the  other 


to  answer  her  helm  at  all.     The  uncertainty  in  ship-bi  nothing; 

to  the  uncertainty  of  rebuilding  a  once  superexcellent  violin.  Vet  this 
was  done  recently  in  this  city,  and  the  instrument  was  none  other  than 
Wilhelmj's  great  Stradivari,  which  is,  without  doubt,  the  finest  violin  in 
existence,  and  for  which  a  private  gentleman  in  the  city  ot  Glasgow,  in 
"  canny  auld  Scotland,"  offered  him  one  thousand  guineas.  Wilhelmj 
delayed  an  Australian  engagement  for  one  month  to  have  this  wonderful 
operation  performed,  and,  when  accomplished,  he  was  unrestricted  in  his 
declaration  that  it  was  an  immense  success.  He  conscientiously  be- 
lieves, and  so  states  his  belief,  that  there  is  no  other  man  living  who 
could  have  succeeded  so  welL  So  much  lor  San  Francisco  talent  and 
capabilities.  -  M. 

San  Francisco,  July  9,  1881. 


Clara  Morris  Defended. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  In  the  last  number  of  your  journal  you  com- 
mented rather  severely  upon  an  offer  from  Mrs.  F.  C.  Harriott  nee 
Clara  Morris,  to  aid  in  taking  care  of  our  wounded  President,  and  were 
rather  disposed  to  regard  the  offer  as  one  of  theatrical  origin,  and  not 
springing  from  any  noble  or  holy  motive.  I  cannot  but  believe  you 
have  unconsciously  done  an  act  of  injustice  to  one  of  the  greatest  friends 
and  admirers  of  General  Garfield  in  this  broad  land — one  whom  he 
deeply  respected,  admired,  and  assisted.  Mrs.  Harriott  told  me  fre- 
quently of  her  great  affection  for  General  Garfield,  and  this  was  lono- 
before  any  one  thought  of  him  as  a  possible  candidate  for  the  PresN 
dency.  When  she  was  so  very  ill  in  Washington,  seriously,  desperately 
ill,  and  alone,  some  time  previous  to  her  departure  for  California,  there 
was  no  one  in  Washington,  man,  woman,  or  child,  who  was  so  devoted 
to  Mrs.  Harriott  as  General  Garfield.  She  described  him  to  me  as  the 
most  tender,  sympathetic,  and  attentive  friend  she  had  ever  known, 
one  whose  cheerful  sympathy,  brilliant  conversation,  and  deep  sympa- 
thy made  his  coming  to  her  the  event  of  the  day,  and  caused  her  often- 
times to  forget  her  pain  and  illness.  Her  offer  came  from  her  great 
heart  and  soul.  I  never  knew  a  more  grateful  woman  in  my  life,  one 
whose  memory  of  the  smallest  favors  never  grows  indistinct  or  cold. 
Because  she  deeply  loVed  and  admired  our  President,  because  she  re- 
membered with  intense  gratitude  his  unselfish  devotion  and  incessant 
care  for  her,  she  offered  to  go  to  the  White  House  and  act  as  a  nurse 
of  the  man  who  had  so  befriended  her.  Mrs.  Harriott,  off"  the  stage,  is 
the  least  theatrical  or  dramatic  of  any  woman  in  her  profession  in  the 
world.  Her  character  is  a  lovely  and  lovable  one,  and  no  one  who  ever 
knew  her  well  could  help  confessing  to  her  great  mind  and  heart  and 
soul.     Yours,  very  faithfully,  J.  CAMPBELL  Shorb. 

San  Francisco,  July  13,  1881. 


Scald  Your  Water. 

"  The  writer  of  this  article  does  not  drink  Spring  Valley  water  without  its  be- 
ing scalded  or  filtered,  and  he  believes  this  should  be  done  by  others." — Call 
July  8. 

Medea  had  her  kettle  of  hot  water,  which  was  said  to  possess  the 
power  of  bestowing  immortality  upon  those  who  laved  in  it.  Ponce  de 
Leon,  less  fortunate,  sought  the  fabled  fountain  of  youth,  and  died  in 
the  seeking.  Old  Parr  found  perpetual  juvenility  in  pills.  Multitudin- 
ous processes  have  been  devised  to  preserve  adolescence,  with  its  pow- 
ers of  enjoyment,  and  to  make  an  impregnable  defense  against  the  oth- 
erwise sure  and  deadly  march  of  senility.  But  somehow  the  physician 
could  not  heal  himself.  In  time,  the  charm,  the  philtre,  and  the  nos- 
trum became  legacies  ;  age  triumphed,  and  the  grave  had  its  victory. 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  hard  to  live  and  easy  to  die.  Hitherto  science 
has  developed  nothing  that  will  preserve  vitality  unimpaired,  but  chlo- 
ral hydrate  will  kill  like  a  gun.  But  now  the  Call  has  at  last  revealed 
that  which  has  given  to  "  the  writer  of  this  article"  his  marvelous  death- 
defying  properties.  He  scalds  his  water.  He  will  not  drink  Spring 
Valley  water  without  its  being  scalded,  and  "believes  this  should  be 
done  by  others."  The  anxious  world  now  know s  the  priceless  secret. 
When  he  would  be  bold  as  Hector,  brave  to  recklessness  in  the  expres- 
sion of  unguarded  hostility  to  the  water  company  which  he  hates,  he 
calls  not,  like  Hamlet,  for  "  hot  blood,"  but  for  scalded  water.  When 
he  would  be  chivalrous  and  tender  as  a  knightly  lover  to  the  railroad 
corporations,  who  by  golden  deeds  have  won  his  loyal  admiration,  he 
scalds  his  water.  When  he  would  walk  abroad  with  erect  head,  and 
eye  that  like  the  undazed  eagle's  scans  the  free  air  of  heaven,  he  braces 
up  with  scalded  water.  When  he  would  have  the  feeble  and  senile  tult 
pendulous  beneath  his  bulbous  nose  assume  its  most  glossy  and  most 
meretricious  hue,  he  scalds  his  water.  Scalded  water  is  his  inspiration, 
the  fountain  for  that  torrent  of  evil-speaking  and  all  un  charitableness 
which  falls  from  the  mouth  of  his  alter  ego  in  the  Bulletin,  and  drains 
and  seeps  through  the  corrupting  and  noisome  graveyards  it  has  crowded 
with  ruined  reputations  and  blasted  hopes,  to  fester  and  breed  small  and 
poisonous  insects  in  the  Call.  He  believes  this  should  be  done  by  oth- 
ers. If  "  the  writer  of  this  article  "  is  the  result  of  scalded  water,  may 
there  be  no  more  heat !  X. 

San  Francisco,  July  9,  1881. 


The  Correct  Ticket. 
Arrah,  Biddy,  me  darlint,  I'm  not  goin'  to  wote 
For  wan  of  the  tickets  of  all  that's  bin  rote ; 
I'll  have  me  a  new  wan,  and  call  it  me  own. 
And  sure  it'll  be  the  best  wan  that's  agoin', 
There's  Teddy  O'Shaugbnessy,  I'll  have  him  for  Mayor ; 
And  Paddy  O'Donnell 'shall  sit  in  the  chair 
Where  the  Sheriff  should  sit ;  and  then  there's  Mike  Doolan — 
An  Auditor  he'd  make  widout  anny  foolin'. 
For  Taxman,  there's  Hogan  ;   for  Treasurer,  O'Neill — 
I've  known  him  these  ten  years,  and  know  he  won't  steal. 
For  Recorder,  comes  Sullivan  ;   for  Clerk,  comes  old  Burke, 
(He  don't  know  the  business,  but  begorra  he'll  work.) 
For  Attorney,  there's  Crowley  ;   for  Counselor.  McGrew  ; 
For  Chief  of  Police,  why  of  course  Tom  AgnewT ; 
For  Coroner,  McGinn — it  would  sure  be  a  sin 
To  make  up  a  ticket  and  not  have  him  in. 
Tim  Coffey  we'll  take  for  the  Administhrator ; 
Kilpatrick,  Surveyor — though  I  fear  he's  a  thraitor. 
And  then  there's  O'Rourke,  to  take  care  of  the  street — 
In  that  kind  of  business  he  can  not  be  beat. 
Maloney's  a  scholar — for  the  schools  he  shall  care  ; 
He's  a  foine  learned  man,  and  the  honor  can  bear. 
For  Fire  Commissioners  there's  Rourke  and  Mahoney — 
Though  they  don't  know  a  fire-plug  from  a  bologna. 
For  ] us tice-of- Peaces  I'll  take  Billy  Boyle, 
Teddy  Curran,  Jer  Cronan,   Pat  Dorr,  and  Tim  Doyle; 
And  for  Supervisor  to  go  from  this  ward 
I'll  niver  take  anny  but  brave  Tip  McCord. 
The  Directors  of  Schools  are  important  indeed — 
We  want  min  of  influence  young  minds  for  to  lead  ; 
There's  Ahern  and  there's  Brady ;  there's  Clancy  and  Burn*. 
McCarthy,   McCourtney,  O'Day,  and  Pat  Kearns  ; 
McCabe  and  McMahon,  Mike  Meagher,   McNear — 
Thev're  min  of  charakther,  wid  nothing  to  fear. 
Now,   Biddy,  this  ticket  is  sure  for  to  bate, 
And  on  the  election-day,  early  and  late. 
All  min  that  love  Oireland  will  work  for  it  sure, 
"1  ill  shwate  slumber  lays  thim  fatigued  on  the  flure. 

San  Francisco,  July  4,1881.  D.  O'Raffertv. 

[It  may  be  well  to  state  the  names  are  not  fictitious.  The  poem  is  a 
study  from  life.  

"  The  attempt  to  naturalize  another  American  magazine  in  England." 
says  the  London  Bookseller,  "has  been  crowned  with  success.  Har- 
per's Magazine  has  already  found  a  circle  of  readers  sufficiently  large 
to  justify  the  experiment  of  its  introduction.  It  is  a  wonderfully  cheap 
shilling's  worth,  and  except  for  the  fact  that  the  English  edition  is  but 
a  small  fraction  of  the  total,  it  could  not  be  produced  except  at  a  loss. 
Its  literary  standard  is  as  high  as  the  best  of  our  magazines,  and  the 
quantity  of  its  matter  and  the  number  of  its  illustrations  are  much 
greater.  The  Cornhitl  for  April  contains  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  pages  and  two  illustrations  ;  Harpers  contains  one  hundred  and 
sixty  larger  pages  and  seventy  illustrations.  We  take  The  Cornhill  as 
the  model  popular  magazine,  and  by  comparison  with  Harper  or  with 
Scribner  the  balance  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Americans. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


BELLA'S    GLOVE. 


A  True  Story  of  a  California  Wateringr-Place. 


"  Well,  girls,  what  shall  we  do  to-day?" 
It  was  on  the  broad  piazza  of  the  Baden-Baden  Springs, 
one  of  the  summer  hostelries  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains. 
Not  a  man  to  be  seen — the  long  piazza  was  a  vista  of  skirts. 
At  one  end  sat  the  matrons,  either  doing  some  one  of  those 
numberless  things  called  "fancy-work,"  or  else  retailing 
their  household  troubles".  At  the  othei  sat  the  young  ladies, 
some  with  novels  in  their  laps,  some  idle.  They  were  gaz- 
ing listlessly  across  the  garden  to  the  disused  croquet  ground. 

No  one  said,  "  Let's  play  croquet."  No,  indeed  ;  there  had 
been  a  pitched  battle  on  the  croquet  ground  the  day  before. 
Miss  Helen  Winn  had  remarked  that  she  named  no  names, 
but  when  a  person  was  wired  she  did  not  think  it  fair  for  her 
to  move  her  ball  when  the  others  were  not  looking.  Upon 
this  Miss  Tillie  Robertson  had  burst  into  tears,  and  said 
that  Miss  Winn  was  "a  hateful  thing."  Miss  Carrie  Bunner, 
partner  to  her  of  the  tears,  immediately  laid  down  her  mallet 
with  great  dignity,  and  ostentatiously  escorted  Miss  Robert- 
son from  the  ground,  saying,  "  There  now,  Tillie,"  "  Never 
mind  them,"  etc.j  all  of  which  was  inexpressibly  goading  to 
the  other  side. 

By  way  of  showing  the  two  seceders  how  unnecessary  they 
were,  two  other  ladies  took  their  places,  and  the  game  for  a 
while  was  conducted  in  the  smoothest  manner,  and  the  con- 
versation in  sugared  tones.  From  the  fact,  however,  that 
they  came  home  in  four  different  directions,  it  is  supposed 
that  something  went  wrong.  John, .whose  duty  it  was  to  put 
away  the  mallets  and  balls  after  ladies  used  the  ground,  re- 
lated on  his  return  to'the  kitchen,  that  he  "  found  them  there 
mallets  scattered  all  over  creation,  jest  where  them  gals  flung 
'em  when  the  game  bust  up." 

No,  although  they  had  all  "  made  up  "  since,  the  influences 
upon  the  whole  were  not  favorable  to  that  game  which  stirs 
the  feminine  soul  so  deeply.  By  the  way,  was  the  woman 
ever  born  who  would  not  cheat  at  croquet  if  she  got  a  good 
chance  ? 

"Well,  girls,  what  shall  we  do  to-day?"  It  was  Bella 
Chester  who  spoke. 

Now  Bella  had  not  been  mixed  up  in  the  quarrel  of  the 
day  before.  If  there  was  one  thing  she  did  not  care  for,  it 
was  croquet  without  gentlemen.  It  is  unnecessary,  then,  to 
tell  you  that  she  was  coquettish.  But  she  was  pretty,  too, 
was  Bella— bewilderingly  pretty.  And  yet  she  was  not  so 
pretty  that  other  women  did  not  like  her,  for  they  did.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  pretty  women. 

"  Let's  go  up  to  the  spring,"  said  Helen  Winn,  "and  watch 
them  bottling  the  waters." 

"  Pshaw  ! "  said  Bella,  "  there's  only  an  old  man  and  a  boy 
there.  Girls,"  she  went  on,  "  I  have  an  idea.  How  far  is  it 
from  here  to  Santa  Maria  College?" 

"About  sij:  miles,"  said  Helen. 

"Then  I'll  tell  you  what  let's  do.  We'll  have  the  rocka- 
way  team  hitched  up,  and  get  John  to  drive  us  over  there. 
It's  vacation  time  now,  and  the  students  have  gone.  We'll 
have  the  monks  show  us  all  over  the  buildings,  the  old  mis- 
sion church,  and  everything." 

"  They're  not  monks"  said  Carrie  Bunner_.  with  an  air  of 
wisdom,  (Miss  Bunner  was  a  Catholic,)  "  they're  fat// ers" 

"Well,  I'd  like  to  know  what's  the  difference,"  said  Miss 
'  Bella,  briskly. 

"  I— don't— know," said  Miss  Carrie, weakening;  "but  vou 
must  call  them  '  fathers,'  anyway." 

"I'll  call  them  anything  they  like,"  said  Miss  Bella.  "But 
come,  girls  —let's  go  and  get  ready." 

In  fifteen  minutes  five  of  the  girls  were  all  ready.  They 
had  simply  put  on  immense  straw  hats  and  very  ugly  dusters. 
Their  gloves  were  veterans  ;  their  shoes  substantial,  but  not 
beautiful.  In  short,  they  were  attired  as  sensible  girls  should 
be  for  a  ride  oyer  a  California  road  in  summer. 

But  the  minutes  passed,  and  Bella  did  not  come.  John 
chewed  tobacco,  and  soothed  his  impatient  horses  as  they 
flicked  the  flies  from  off  their  backs  and  pawed  the  ground. 
John  was  never  impatient.  A  sweet  and  tender  restfulness 
filled  his  soul  when  he  was  waiting  for  ladies.  He  had 
driven  around  watering-places  many  years,  had  John. 

At  last  she  came.     A  simultaneous  cry  arose  : 

"  Why,  what  ever  has  kept  you  so  long  ?  " 

Suddenly  Helen  exclaimed:  "Well,  I  declare!     If   that 
girl  hasn't  gone  and  changed  her  dress  !" 
"H  Yes,  "and  fixed  her  hair  !  " 

"  And  put  on  a  clean  pair  of  gloves  ! " 

"And  changed  her  boots  !" 

It  was  all  true.  Miss  Bella  had  endeavored  to  shroud 
these  treasons  in  her  duster  and  hat,  but  it  was  useless.  She 
was  indeed  a  pretty  sight,  as  she  stood  there,  with  one  dainty 
foot  upon  the  step.  Even  John  was  moved.  He  reflectively 
spat  on  the  nigh  side,  and  made  room  for  her  to  sit  by  him. 
Miss  Bella  sprung  into  the  seat.  John  was  better  than 
nothing.  And  as  they  spun  along  the  road,  she  laughed  at 
his  well-worn  stories,  admired  his  skill  as  a  driver,  and  when 
he  turned  to  look  at  her  would  drop  her  eyes.  And  John  ? 
Well,  he  chewed  tobacco.  'Tis  wonderfully  soothing,  in  any 
form,  is  the  maligned  weed. 

At  last  the  little  town  was  reached,  and  John  dashed  up 
in  style  to  the  college  gates.  The  ladies  descended,  crossed 
the  wide  and  dreary-looking  campus,  and  applied  for  permis- 
sion to  see  the  old  mission  church  and  the  college  buildings. 
It  was  granted  them,  and  an  olive-skinned  Italian  priest  was 
detailed  to  show  them  over  the  place.  He  was  gentle  and 
courteous  in  manner,  handsome  in  face,  and  there  was  a  cer- 
tain dignity  about  him  which  impressed  even  the  giddy  Bella 
at  first.     But  not  for  long. 

They  passed  into  the  old  mission  church,  with  its  quaint 
statues  and  curious  paintings.  That  peculiar  realism  which 
seems  to  impress  the  Latin  mind  only  revolted  them,  and 
the  image  of  the  Saviour  upon  the  cross,  the  blood  trickling 
from  the  crown  of  thorns  and  from  the  wound  in  his  side, 
only  made  them  turn  away  in  disgust.  The  strange  fresco- 
ing over  the  altar,  too,  did  not  impress  them  ;  they  laughed 
at  the  four-and-twenty  elders  sitting  around  the  Great  White 
Throne,  with  "  Sancto,  Sancto,  Sancto"  coming  from  their 
mouths,  while  the  monkish  artist's  attempt  to  represent  the 
Deity  shocked  them.  Then  they  went  into  the  college,  and 
saw  the  laboratory,  and  the  philosophical  apparatus,  with  its 


strange  electrical  machines,  globes,  and  what  net.  From 
there  to  the  library,  where  Father  Augustine  showed  them 
the  quaint  old  books  from  which  dead  and  gone  monks  had 
chanted  vesper  and  matin  song.  Huge  volumes  were  they, 
of  parchment  leaf  and  leathern  cover,  with  giant  clasp  and 
hinge  ;  odd-looking  notes  in  red  and  black,  squatty  and 
square,  (for  they  were  Gregorian,)  climbed  over  curious  staff- 
lines.  The  girls  tried  to  make  out  the  words,  but  the  letter- 
ing was  strange  to  them,  and  had  it  not  been  so,  the  language 
would  have  been.  So  Father  Augustine  read  out  some  of 
the  lines,  the  Latin  sounding  less  harsh  in  the  mellow  Italian 
way  than  they  had  thought.  And  then  they  looked  at  the 
shelves,  where  imposing  tomes  held  between  their  covers  the 
writings  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  church — those  early 
fathers  who  were  so  early  that  they  have  had  to  father  all 
later  creeds.  Many  were  the  strange  characters,  many  the 
tongues,  in  which  these  books  were  written. 

"  And  can  you  read  all  those  dreadful  languages,  Father?" 
asked  Miss  Bella. 

"  No,  not  all,"  he  replied,  "but  many;  and  Brother  An- 
selm,  who  is  the  librarian,  can  read  them  all." 

"Can  he  read  that,  Father?"  said  Carrie  Bunner,  with 
wide-open  eyes,  turning  over  a  curious  looking  volume. 

"Yes,  my  daughter,"  said'the  monk,  smiling,  "that  is  only 
Hebrew.     Even  I  can  read  that." 

The  library  exhausted,  Father  Augustine  asked  them  if 
they  would  like  to  ascend  to  the  observatory,  where  there 
was  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  valley.  Miss  Bella  was 
the  first  to  speak  : 

"Oh,  girls,"  said  she,  "I'm  tired.  I  don't  think  I  care  to 
go.    But  since  the  Father  has  been  so  kind,  some  of  you  go." 

But  the  other  girls  were  tired,  too.  And  so  Miss  Bella, 
with  an  appearance  of  great  self-abnegation,  declared  that 
she  would  go,  although  Father  Augustine  politely  protested 
that  the  climb  was  fatiguing,  and,  if  tired,  she  should  not  at- 
tempt it.  But  opposition  only  made  her  more  determined, 
so  they  went  together. 

"  Oh,  what  a  lovely  view  !"  cried  Miss  Bella,  as  they  gazed 
over  the  fertile  valley.  "  Oh,  Father,  I'm  ever  so  much 
obliged  to  you  for  inducing  me  to  come." 

"  It  is  indeed  well  worth  the  trouble,"  replied  the  priest. 

"  Father,"  said  Miss  Bella,  fixing  her  brown  eyes  upon 
him,  "what  is  the  reason  that  you  say  '  my  daughter'  to  Miss 
Bunner,  and  not  to  the  rest  of  us  ?" 

"  Because,"  replied  thepriest,  gravely,  "she  is  a  Catholic, 
and  the  others  are  heretics." 

"  How  do  you  know  she  is  a  Catholic  ?" . 

"  Because  she  bowed  to  the  Host  when  in  the  church, 
which  none  of  the  others  did." 

"So  I  am  a  heretic,  too,  I  suppose?"  said  Miss  Bella,  with 
a  pretty  pout. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  priest,  calmly. 

"  Am  I  so  dreadful,  then  ?  "  said  the  girl,  archly. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  flushing  slightly,  "  but — that  is " 

Ah,  wicked  Bella  !  you  have  pierced  the  priestly  armor. 

"Come,  Father,"  said  she,  coaxingly,  "call  me  'daughter,' 
too.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  a  leper  or  something.  Ugh  !  "  And 
she  shivered,  and  then  laughed  merrily. 

"Very  well — my  daughter,"  said  the  priest. 

Miss  Bella  was  as  pleased  as  is  a  victorious  general.  But 
she  was  not  content.  She  leaned  out  from  the  window,  and 
as  she  did  so  she  dropped  a  glove  upon  the  floor.  When  she 
turned  the  glove  was  gone. 

Miss  Bella  could  have  hugged  herself. 

But  all  things  have  an  end,  and  so  had  the  tete-a-tete  in 
the  tower.  Bella  at  last  descended,  and  as  usual  found 
her  companions  cross  through  waiting,  and  as  usual  subdued 
them.  And  so  they  bade  farewell  to  Father  Augustine,  thank- 
ing him  for  his  courtesy,  and  crossed  the  campus  to  the  car- 
riage. And  when  they  reached  it  wicked  Bella  could  no  longer 
conceal  her  story,  but  told  with  great  glee  how  she  had  made 
an  impression  upon  the  heart  of  Father  Augustine.  I  am 
afraid  she  used  a  slangy  word  in  speaking  of  it. 

Carrie  Bunner  was  horror-stricken. 

"  Bella  Chester,"  said  she,  "  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it. 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  he,  a  priest,  would  keep  one  of 
your  glovesj"' 

"Priests  are  only  men,"  said  Bella,  defiantly. 

"Well,  I  don't  care,"  said  Carrie,  "I  don't  believe  it,  so 
there." 

And  the  girls  climbed  into  the  rockaway,  which  stood  near 
the  old  church  ;  the  view  of  the  college  was  thus  inter- 
cepted. 

John  had  listened  meanwhile  with  much  interest.  He  be- 
lieved Bella.  He  privately  believed  that  she  could  captivate 
any  man,  if  she  set  her  mind  on  it.  And  as  he  took  a  fresh 
chew  of  tobacco,  and  prepared  to  start,  he  indulged  in  much 
quiet  mirth  at  the  priest's  expense. 

Suddenly  a  black-robed  figure  appeared  around  the  corner 
of  the  church.  Bella's  heart  went  down  into  her  diminutive 
boots. 

It  was  Father  Augustine. 

"I  wonder  if  he  heard  us?"  she  said  to  herself. 

The  monk  motioned  to  John  to  stop.  He  advanced  to 
the  side  of  the  carriage. 

"  One  of  the  servants,"  said  he,  blandly,  doffing  his  angular 
cap,  "has  just  come  down  from  the  observatory,  where  he 
found  a  glove.  It  was  probably  left  by  the  young  lady  who 
was  there  with  me.     Which  was  the  lady?" 

Carrie  Bunner's  eyes  sparkled  maliciously.  She  pointed 
to  Bella. 

"  Is  it  yours,  miss  ?"  said  the  monk  smoothly. 

Bella  mutely  nodded.  She  could  not  speak.  She  felt  that 
she  was  crimson  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 

He  handed  it  to  her.  "I  bid  you  good  day,  young  ladies," 
said  he,  gravely.     And  he  strode  oft"  toward  the  college. 

John  touched  up  his  horses.  He  grinned,  but  said  noth- 
ing. He  was  a  man  and  therefore  generous.  The  girls  gig- 
gled and  said  a  great  deal.     They  were  women. 

And  Bella?  Well,  Bella  had  wondered  at  first  whether 
Father  Augustine  heard  her. 

She  is  wondering  yet.  Jerome  A.  Hart. 

San  Francisco,  July,  1881. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


Dan  0"Connell  is  going  to  collect  and  publish  his  fugitive  poems. 
For  a  number  of  years  now  have  they  been  floating  over  the  journalistic 
sea,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  they  are  about  to  be  put  in  perma- 
nent form.  The  volume  is  to  be  called  "Lyrics,'"  and  will  embrace 
his  best  sentimental  and  humorous  poems.  We  remember  with  what 
pleasure  we  used  to  turn  to  his  pages  in  the  old  "Overland."  His 
muse,  while  generally  melancholy,  was  changeable.  The  sombre  color 
of  "  With  the  Dead,"  and  the  pathos  of  "  Parting,"  contrasted  vividly 
with  "  Evelyn"  and  "  By  the  Lake."  A  passage  from  the  "Roseandthe 
Wind,"  is  not  easy  to  forget : 

"Though  death  should  follow,  one  kiss  for  the  olden, 
The  vanished  May  J 
And  let  it  be  sweet,  as  in  sunsets  golden — 
The  self  same  way." 
The  book  is  to  be  sold  by  subscription,  and  Bancroft  has  the  manage- 
ment    It  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  is  sub- 
scribed foi,  at  $1.50  per  copy. 


It  is  refreshing,  after  having  been  confined  lo  the  classic  severity  or 
strict  adherence  to  established  precedent  of  most  of  our  modern  verse, 
to  turn  to  a  volume  of  Will  Carleton's  poems,  and  revel  in  the  freedom 
of  descriptions  glowing  with  the  vigor  of  rustic  breezes.  We  have  bad 
"  Farm  Ballads  "  and  "  Farm  Legends,"  and  now  Harpers  have  pub- 
lished "Farm  Festivals,"  a  volume  with  an  appropriate  binding  and 
tasteful  illustrations.  The  collection  can  not  by  any  means  be  called 
faultless — many  of  the  poems  had,  by  reason  of  their  mediocrity,  been 
better  left  out  ;  but  several,  in  pathos  and  strength,  fully  equal  his  best 
former  efforts.  Several  of  the  most  noticeable  have  already  appeared 
in  print,  and  "The  First  Settler's  "  story  about  his  sweet  girl  wife,  and 
"  Our  Traveled  Parson,"  have  already  attracted  attention  in  Harper's. 
"  The  Dead  Student "  displays  at  the  close  some  power  : 
"  He  looked  so  grandly  helpless  there  upon  that  lonely  bed. 

Ah,  me!   the  m;tnly  foes  are  foes  no  more  when  they  are  dead. 
'  Old  boy,"  said  I,  '  'twas  half  my  fault ;    this  heart  makes  late  amends.' 

I  grasped  the  white,  cold  hand  in  mine— and  Brown  and  I  were  friends.' 
"An  Evening  in  the  Country  Store  "  is  a  fine  bit  of  genre  painting. 
"  The  Singing  School"  and  "  Country  Fair  "  are  also  good.  For  sale 
at  Bancroft's  ;   price,  $2.00. 

To  their  long  list  of  "Books  for  the  Household,"  Harpers  have 
added  a  compact  little  work  by  MissOakey,  entitled  "  Beauty  in  Dress." 
The  lady  states  at  the  outset  the  object  of  dress  is  threefold — to  cover, 
to  warm,  to  beautify.  She  considers  it  from  the  latter  point  in  a  most 
sensible  and  clear-headed  manner.  Not  by  any  means  adopting  the 
vagaries  of  the  so-called  "dress  reformers,"  whom  she  unsparinglv 
condemns,  she  endeavors  to  direct  the  taste  in  dress  of  every  type  of 
woman,  large  or  small,  plain  or  pretty,  desiring  that  each  should  un- 
derstand her  own  style,  accept  it,  and  let  the  fashion  of  her  dress  be 
built  upon  it.  Aside  from  the  valuable  hints  which  it  gives,  the  work 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  reason  of  its  chatty,  bright  style.  Speak- 
ing of  taste  in  costume,  the  writer  says  :  "  We  passed  the  other  day  in 
the  street  a  poor  working  girl  on  her  way  to  church.  She  carried  her 
little  prayer  book  in  her  hand,  and  tripped  modestly  and  unconsciously 
along.  Her  dress  was  of  black  alpaca,  somewhat  shabby  ;  she  wore  a 
black  bonnet,  trimmed  with  a  wreath  of  green  moss  ;  in  her  bosom  she 
wore  two  green  geranium  leaves.  There  was  I  know  not  what  sense  of 
purity  and  sentiment  about  her  dress,  well  chosen  as  it  was  for  her  soft 
brown  eyes  and  reddish  brown  hair.  I  had  met  no  woman  so  well 
dressed  that  day."  The  chapters  on  the  matching  of  colors  and  flowers 
with  the  hair  and  complexion  show  great  taste  and  discrimination. 
Added  to  the  book  is  the  pattern  of  a  model  corset,  which,  combining 
all  the  beauties  of  the  various  styles,  remedies  in  a  most  simple  method 
some  of  the  defects  long  experienced  in  other  patterns.  For  sale  by 
Bancroft;  price,  $1. 

Marion  Harland  is  the  author  of  a  collection  of  stories  bearing  the 
title  of  "Handicapped."  This  lady,  as  ever  before,  writes  with  the 
object  of  reforming  certain  existing  social  wrongs.  The  tales  are  of 
varying  interest,  with  a  decidedly  melancholy  tendency.  Although  a 
true  picture  in  many  points,  we  are  not  decided  as  to  the  good  influ- 
ences of  such  a  story  as  "  Two,"  as  much  could  be  said  from  an  oppo- 
site standpoint.  Several  of  the  other  stories  resemble  Miss  Muloch's 
in  plot,  without  the  hopeful  strain  which  saves  that  lady's  novels  from 
extreme  morbidity.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  ;  for  sale  at 
Bancroft's. 


Residents  of  the  Mangrove  Islands  are  ready  for  a  war 
with  America.  A  ship  captain  sold  them  ten  thousand 
needles  without  eyes  and  three  thousand  cans  of  sand  labeled 
"  Baltimore  Peaches." 


The  Nation  says,  in  speaking  of  Badeau's  life  of  Grant :  "  The  two 
volumes  are  almost  an  apotheosis  of  Grant,  who  is  credited  with  every 
military  virtue,  and  with  a  large  share  of  other  virtues.  There  are 
pages  on  pages  of  almost  absolute  panegyric.  Tennyson's  'In 
Memoriam  '  and  Badeau's  '  Grant '  may.  in  some  measure,  be  classed 
together." Zola  complains  that  he  is  pursued  day  and  night  bv  in- 
furiated Protestants,  who  "for  a  mere  nothing  call  you  a  dog  or  a-car- 

cass." Erckmann-Chatrian  have  published  a  new  novel,  "  LeGrand- 

pere  Lebigre,"  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  a  small  French  town  at  the 

close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe. —A  story  of  Goethe's,  written 

in  1810,  and  which  was  suppressed  when 'published  at  Vienna  in  1879, 
has  been  reissued  at  Strasburg,  but  only  two  hundred  copies  have  been 

published. The  motto  of  the  "  Round  Robin  "  anonymous  novels, 

"Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  song,  perhaps  turn  out  a  sermon," 
is  borrowed  from  Burns's  noted  "  Epistle  to  a  Young  Friend,"  with  a 

slight  change  in  the    orthography. "Through  the  Ranks  to  a 

Commission,"  mentioned   last  week,  was  written  by  Lieutenant  J.  E. 

Acland-Troyte. An  American  paper,  the  Monograph,  is  about  to 

publish  a  translation  of  Bodenstadt's  "Letters  from  America,"  which 
some  little  time  ago  attracted  so  much  attention  on  the  continent. 
Bodenstadt,  besides  his  reputation  as  poet,  journalist,  and  Shakesperean 
scholar,  is  known  as  one  of  the  few  great  newspaper  correspondents, 
having  written  for  German  papers  letters  from  Asiatic  countries, 
which    in    fanciful     description    are    unequaled.       In    style    and    in 

tastes  he  very  much    resembles  our   American  Bayard    Taylor. 

Scribner  &  Welford  have  published  a  translation  of  the  poems  of  the 
French  poet  "Villon,  our  sad,  mad,  glad,  bad  brother's  son."  The 
verses  are  done  into  English,  in  the  original  forms;  by  John  Payne. 
'The  Nation  announces  that  beginning  with  July  7th  it  will  be  is- 
sued as  a  weekly  edition  of  the  New  York  Post—  that  is,  though  pub- 
lished separately,  its  contents  will  in  the  main  have  already  appeared  in 
the  Post.  Its  size  is  to  be  enlarged,  and  the  same  staff  of  editors  and 
contributors  are  to  be  retained.     Its  price  mil  be  reduced  from  five  to 

three  dollars  per  annum. Boston  has  given  one  thousand  dollars 

of  the  five  thousand  dollars  being  raised  for  a  library  building  for  the 

Rugby    Colony. "Mrs.   Jerningham's  Journal"  was    written    by 

Mrs.  Hart,  a  sister  of  the  late  Miss  M.  B.  Smedley. Among  the 

rare  books  in  the  Reverend  Doctor  Stuckart's  library,  sold  at  New  York 
the  other  day,  is  Kant's  own  copy  of  his  "  Critique  of  Pure  Reason." 
It  is  covered  with  marginal  notes  in  Kant's  handwriting. For  sev- 
eral months  past  Mrs.  Burnette  has  been  engaged  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Gil- 
lette in  constructing  a  play  from  two  of  her  short  stories — "  Lodusky  " 
and  "Esmeralda."  She  will  spend  the  summer  near  New  York  in  re- 
hearsing the  piece,  which  is  to  be  brought  out  at  the  Madison  Square 
Theatre  in  the  fall.     Mrs.  Burnett  is  also  at  work  on  two  new  novels, 

one  dealing   with   scenes  and   characters  at  Washington. Two 

French  authors,  Sirvin  and  Leverdier,  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
popularity  of  Zola's  famous  novel  to  perpetrate  an  outrage  on  artistic 
taste,  as  well  as  on  the  author,  by  publishing  a  novel  entitled  "  Nana's 
Daughter,"  in  which,  in  a  feeble  way,  they  reclaim  Nana  from  the 
depths  through  the  agency  of  her  daughter.  Peterson  &  Co.  add  it  to 
their  long  list  of  French  trash,  and  in  so  doing  publish  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  lead  the  reader  to  imagine  that  Zola  himself  is  the  au- " 
thor.  Such  literary  piracy  ought  not  to  succeed. W.  Clark  Rus- 
sell in  every  fresh  novel  surpasses  his  former  efforts.  This  time  it  is  an 
exciting  and  mainly  true  tale  of  a  privateers  man's  adventures  in  ri 
and  '12,  entitled  "An   Ocean  Free   Lance."     Published  in  Harper's 

Franklin  Square  Library.     For  sale  at  Bancroft's  ;  price,  20  cents. 

Mr.  William  Black  is  said  to  have  received  from  his'English  publishers 
twenty-five  ^hundred  dollars  for  his  latest  story.  "  That  Beautiful 
Wretch." 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


COMPENSATION. 


"  0  Fatherland  dearest!  O  Fatherland  mine!  " 

"  Ach,  mein  Gott,  I  have  no  letter  from  home !  " 

We  were  sitting,  Herr  Schenning  and  I,  in  the  shade  of 
some  young  redwoods,  far  up  the  mountain  side,  having 
strayed  a  little  from  our  band  of  picnickers.  The  trees, 
scarce  moving  in  the  light  breeze,  dropped  their  long  shad- 
ows down  the  grassy  slope,  where  in  the  sunny  places  the 
yellow  butterflies  flitted  in  and  out  among  the  purple  lilies. 
The  madronas  spread  their  broad  and  shining  leaves  to  the 
sun,  delighting  jn  its  fervent  heat,  and  making  cool  shades 
where  the  the  deer  might  rest  when  there  were  no  picknick- 
ian  revels  to  desecrate  their  solitude.  Through  our  sympa- 
thy with  this  beautiful  spirit  of  solitude,  there  had  fallen 
upon  us  a  long  silence. 

"What  news  have  you  from  home?"  I  asked  Herr 
Schenning  at  last,  merely  by  way  of  saying  something. 

Without  the  movement  of  a  muscle  to  show  that  he  had 
heard  me,  he  continued  to  gaze  at  the  mountains,  jr  rather 
far  beyond  them,  to  some  white  clouds  slowly  sailing  through 
the  blue.  I  was  about  to  repeat  my  question,  but  paused, 
seeing  the  color  deepen  on  his  dark  German  face,  and  pres- 
ently, with  a  great  sob,  as  the  flood-gates  burst,  came  the 
cry  : 

"Ach,  Gott !  1  have  no  letter  from  home  !" 

He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  with  dismay  I  saw 
the  swift-falling  tears  slip  through  his  fingers  ;  but  the  storm 
was  as  brief  as  it  was  intense.  Herr  Schenning  was  not  one 
to  give  way  to  maudlin  grief. 

"  You  must  think  I  am  a  glittering  idiot,"  he  said,  as  he 
laughingly  shook  the  last  tears  from  his  fingers. 

"No,"  I  answered,  "I  think  you  are  homesick,  and  I 
know  the  misery  of  that  malady." 

"  Yes  ;  in  fact  I  had  a  sudden  and  overpowering  attack  of 
it.  Your  question  was  a  drop  added  to  my  heart's  full  cup. 
That  tree  " — pointing  to  a  fir-tree  that  towered  to  the  sky 
— "  with  its  great  waving  arms  and  whispering  boughs,  had 
borne  me  far  through  yonder  calm  sky  to  the  Fatherland.  I 
was  a  boy  again,  and  had  strayed  to  my  favorite  fir-tree  at 
the  edge  of  the  forest ;  rocked  in  its  branches,  I  heard  the 
wild  songs  of  the  woodland  ;  I  saw  the  silvery  gleaming  of 
Murg  flowing  down  to  the  Rhine  ;  I  saw  the  blooming  or- 
chards, the  bird-haunted  grove,  and  the  little  white  house  of 
Blumenwald.  The  fragrance  of  its  flower-garden  came  to 
me  across  the  meadow,  and  I  knew  who  walked  there,  wear- 
ing in  her  golden  hair  the  blue  flowers  that  I  loved — my  lit- 
tle Barbara.  I  can  not  remember  the  time  when  I  did  not 
love  her,  and  think  of  her  as  mine.  For  her  I  studied,  and 
struggled,  and  won  my  school-day  prizes  ;  for  her  I  sought 
to  make  myself  wise  and  honored  ;  for  her  sake,  who  had  no 
gold  for  her  dower,  only  her  sweet  self,  more  precious  to  me 
than  all  the  gold  of  California — heaven  knows  too  precious, 
I  thought,  to  be  degraded  by  the  slavery  of  our  old-world 
life  of  poverty — for  her  dear  sake  I  put  aside  her  little  cling- 
ing hands,  and  kissed  her  pleading  mouth,  and  came  away  to 
this  great,  golden  land  of  America.  I,  so  wise  with  my 
Latin  and  Greek,  so  skilled  in  metaphysics,  so  deep  in  all  the 
subtle  science  of  the  old  world  savants,  came  to  California 
to  make  my  fortune.  I  laugh  to  think  how  I  have  groped 
and  stumbled  in  the  broad,  bewildering  light  of  this  splendid 
young  world,  while  those  who  can  scarcely  write  the  plebeian 
names  they  bear,  dip  down  into  the  mysterious  earth  and 
lift  their  hands  glittering  with  treasure.  At  home,  I  might 
have  walked  with  princes.  Here,  poor,  ill-clad,  and — shall 
I  say  it? — sometimes  weak  with  hunger,  I  wander  uncared 
for,  except  when  some  gentle  heart  like  yours  brings  me, 
for  pity  of  my  loneliness,  into  a  pleasant  day  like  this.  But 
forgive  me  for  showing  you  such  a  broken  spirit." 

"  Broken  !  Oh,  dear  ! "  I  exclaimed,  struggling  wildly 
with  my  tears.  "I  should  think  it  would  be  like  that  of 
Mrs.  Plovinst's  father,  pulverized,  crushed  quite  out  of  you. 
Herr  Schenning,"  I  added,  abruptly,  "  why  don't  you  put 
your  pride  in  your  pocket,  and  go  home?" 

He  laughed. 

"  Alas  !  my  pockets  are  too  small,  and,  besides,  it  would 
not  be  accepted  for  fare.  No,  I  have  committed  suicide  ;  I 
have  no  place,  there  or  here.  If  I  should  one  day  slip  from 
these  sun-loved  heights  into  some  black  abyss,  where  even 
the  starlight  fails,  I  should  not  be  missed." 

"What!"  I  said,  "  not  even  by  little  Barbara,  who  is 
waiting  for  you  in  her  Blumenwald?" 

"Mein  Gott!"  he  cried,  in  another  excess  of  despair, 
"there  is  no  one  waiting  for  me.  Think  you  such  a  fool, 
such  a  beggar  as  I  should  be  worth  that  ?  No,  the  father 
was  right ;  he  did  well  to  marry  her  to  Herr  Heimsteher, 
whose  broad  orchards  stretch  to  the  verge  of  our  loved 
forest.  Frau  Barbara  is  rich,  I  trust,  and  happy,  with  her 
fair-haired  children  clustering  at  her  knee.  If  she  ever  gives 
a  thought  to  the  lover  who  left  her  so  long  ago,  it  is  to  smile 
at  the  fairy-like  future  he  promised  her,  though  I  dare  to 
hope  that  sometimes,  when  the  voice  of  my  fir  tree  comes 
to  her  through  the  twilight,  or  when  she  plucks  those  blue 
flowers  from  her  garden,  she  will  remember  me  with  a  little 
throb  of  the  old  love.  God  bless  her— and  pity  a  poor  devil 
like  me  ! "  * 

The  fir  tree  waved  its  long  arms  in  the  freshening  breeze  ; 
the  shadows  crept  up  from  the  gorges  and  spread  along  the 
hillsides,  as  if  seeking  him  who  had  spoken  of  their  dark  re- 
treats ;  the  bold  outline  of  the  Palisades  showed  stern  and 
frowning  against  the  sky,  but  the  face  of  St.  Helena,  grand 
and  sweet,  lay  smiling  toward  the  west,'  waiting  for  the  sun- 
set glory  and  the  solemn  starlit  night. 

How  it  could  have  happened  to  the  ever-splendid  Ulrich 
and  myself  to  lose  our  way,  I  can  not  imagine,  but  we 
achieved  that  brilliant  feat.  Driving  quite  by  ourselves  in 
the  rear  of  the  small  picnicking  procession,  we  fell  into  fur- 
ther talk  of  Californian  ways.  I  was  trying  to  impress  mein- 
herr  with  the  fact  that  he  was  too  young  to  call  his  life  a 
failure;  that  no  one,  at  any  age,  in  California,  need  despair, 
unless  he  lay  down  like  a  coward,  and  let  the  crowd  rush 
over  him  ;  that  he  must  fight,  and  keep  on  fighting  ;  that  as 
often  as  he  was  thrown,  so  to  speak,  he  must  get  up  and 
rush  at  it  again  ;  that  just  as  sure  as  fate  there  was  a  com- 
petence, if  not  a  fortune,  for  every  brave  man  here.  Then 
I   repeated  my  well-tried  motto,  "  For  every   woe'  there  is 


some  compensation  "—and  just  then  we  discovered  that  we 
were  out  of  sight  of  our  companions.  Herr  Schenning 
touched  the  horse,  and  we  sped  over  the  road  at  a  pace  that 
promised  to  soon  bring  us  up  with  them  ;  but,  to  our  sur- 
prise, we  neither  saw  nor  heard  them.  The  way  began  to 
seem  strange.  Herr  Schenning  adjusted  his  spectacles,  and 
took  a  survey  of  our  surroundings. 

"It  is  altogether  the  wrong  way,"  he  said,  "but  if  we 
make  haste  backwards,  we  may  reach  home  before  it  is  very 
late." 

My  heart  sank  a  little,  for  the  way  over  which  we  had 
come  was  particularly  mountainous.  There  were  places  which 
I  hardly  cared  to  pass  after  dark,  and  Herr  Schenning,  with 
his  short  sight,  was,  as  he  himself  said,  "not  a  pretty  good  ! 
driver."    And  how  they  would  laugh  at  us  !     However,  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  retrace  our  way  as  swiftly  as  possi-  '. 
ble.     Our  conversation  drooped  somewhat,  we  both  seemed  , 
to  have  a  good  deal  of  thinking  that  would  not  bear  putting  ; 
into  words,  although   we  made  a  brave  joke,  now  and  then,  I 
to  keep  up  the  illusion  of  not  caring. 

"  But  you  are  getting  chilled,"  said  Herr  Schenning,  anx-  ' 
iously. 

I  was  indeed  shivering  in  the  cold  night  wind  that  came 
rushing  down  the  canons. 

"Will  you  please  to  put  on  my  coat?"  he  implored,  in 
comical  distress. 

I  stood  but  a  moment  upon  ceremony,  then  allowed  him  to 
wrap  the  warm  garment  about  me. 

"  Now,"  I  said,  laughing,  "  if  you  contract  an  acute  bron- 
chitis, through  your  gallantry,  1  shall  take  you  home  and 
take  care  of  you." 

"Thank  you,"  he  answered  fervently,  "  to  betaken  home, 
and  taken  care  of  seems  to  me,  just  now,  to  be  the  greatest 
good  ;  if  you  would  kindly  conduct  me  to  some  asylum  for 
the  l  imbecillious '  1  should  be  forever  grateful.  What  com- 
pensation, think  you,  can  there  be  for  our  present  woe?" 

"  Let  us  await  developments,"  I  replied,  with,  I  confess,  a 
sort  of  tremor  in  my  faith.  I  looked  up  at  the  frowning 
cliffs,  and  glanced  at  the  yawning  gulfs  below.  The  sun  had 
set  long  since  ;  the  night  was  deepening.  I  felt  all  courage 
fading;  I  did  not  care  now  "what  they  thought."  I  wanted 
to  be  out  of  the  terror  of  this  way,  safe  under  some  roof. 

"Herr  Schenning,  do  you  remember  that  snug  ranch  we  so 
much  admired  as  we  came  along  this  way?" 

"  Yes,  we  must  be  near  it ;  and  there  indeed  is  the  light 
from  the  little  house." 

We  soon  reached  the  gate.  The  moon  at  that  moment 
rose  grandly  above  the  mountains,  and  poured  her  radiance 
down  upon  the  cottage  with  its  clustering  out-buildings,  its 
embowering  shrubs  and  trees,  the  orchard  and  vineyard 
stretching  far  along  the  hillside.  The  fragrance  of  mignon- 
ette and  roses  came  down  from  the  garden  like  old  friends 
(ro  welcome  us. 

"  How  lovely  !"  I  exclaimed  involuntarily. 

"  It  is  a  little  Blumenwald,"  said  Herr  Schenning  with  a 
tremble  in  his  voice. 

Our  first  greeting  came  from  the  porch,  a  cloud  of  smoke 
from  a  generous  pipe,  and  from  its  neighborhood  came  an 
unmistakable  German  voice,  making  answer  to  Herr  Schen- 
ning's  salutation.  A  rapid  conversation  in  their  own  language 
seemed  to  put  us  in  the  right  light,  for  our  host  ushered  us 
cordially  within  the  cottage. 

"  I  dinks  you  moost  pe  quite  shilly,"  he  said,  placing  a 
chair  for  me  near  the  hearth,  where  a  pleasant  fire  added  its 
glow  to  the  hospitality  of  the  kindly  voice.  "  It  is  zo  cold 
auf  der  mountains  ;  it  is  petter  you  taste  dis  vine.  Mein 
frau  will  pooty  quick  come ;  she  is  mit  der  shildren.  Ach, 
she  is  come,"  he  added,  as  a  fair-haired,  rosy  young  matron 
entered.  "  Katrina,  dese  pe  zom  young  people  vat  got  lost 
from  a  pignig." 

"  Ach,  zo  ! "  exclaimed  Katrina,  compassionately  looking 
at  us,  as  if  she  thought  we  might  be  the  veritable  Babes  in 
the  Wood,  grown  up.  At  that,  and  the  touch  of  womanly 
sympathy  in  her  look  and  tone,  I  burst  into  hysterical  weep- 
ing. Her  arms  were  about  me  in  a  moment  ;  and  what  with 
her  droll  English,  her  humorous  expressions,  and  comfort- 
ing assurances,  I  soon  recovered  my  composure,  and  glanced 
at  Herr  Schenning  to  see  how  it  was  with  him.  Pale,  and 
with  lips  tensely  set,  he  was  gazing  at  Katrina  as  if  intent 
upon  penetrating  some  mystery. 

Katrina,  in  her  enthusiasm,  was  running  about  the  room, 
and  putting  supper  on  the  table,  quite  ignoring  the  fact  that 
we  belonged  to  a  picnic.  Taking  up  a  book  that  lay  upon  a 
table  beside  me,  I  started  at  reading  the  name,  "  Frau  Heim- 
steher," and  gave  Katrina  such  a  look  that  she  came  to  see 
what  was  on  the  page. 

"Ach,  yes  ;  that  is  pring  me  from  Germany  by  mein  sis- 
ter. She  comes  pooty  soon.  She  makes  asleep  mein  kleine 
mann,  mein  leetle  Ulrich  vat  she  give  him  de  name.  It  is," 
she  added,  confidentially,  "de  name  of  von  she  lofe  long, 
long  ago.  He  is  dead  now — poor  Ulrich.  Ach,  wat  a  peety  ! 
Zo  nice  he  vas,  so  vise,  und  she  zo  much  lofe  him  !  She  vill 
never  get  married  to  any  odder  von.  Ach,  no!  "said  Ka- 
trina, pensively  returning  to  give  another  touch  to  the  neatly 
spread  table. 

Herr  Schenning  sat  with  bowed  head,  his  face  hidden.  I 
heard  soft  footsteps  approaching,  and  a  faint  odor  of  violets 
came  through  the  door.  I  looked.  There  in  the  doorway, 
with  the  little  Ulrich  slipping  from  her  arms  and  clinging  to 
her  dress,  stood  a  golden-haired  woman,  fair  and  sweet  as 
any  pictured  Marguerite,  although  a  little  past  the  time  of 
blooming  youth.  She  looked  beyond  me,  her  blue  eyes 
slowly  dilating,  to  Herr  Schenning,  who  had  risen  and  was 
gazing  at  her  as  if  spell-bound  by  an  angelic  vision.  Her 
sweet  face  flushed  like  any  rose,  till,  with  an  ineffable  smile 
and  cry  of  joy,  she  reached  out  her  arms  to  him. 

"Ulrich!" 

"  Barbara,  liebling  !     Ach,  Gott  in  Himmel !  " 

******** 

When,  some  months  after  this,  Herr  Schenning  had  taken 
out  citizen's  papers,  and,  with  his  little  frau,  settled  upon 
some  Government  land  adjoining  Herr  Heimsteher— who, 
after  all,  hadn't  stayed  at  home,  and  hadn't  married  Barbara 
— and  had,  as  a  climax,  discovered  upon  his  ranch  a  gold 
mine  that  promised  to  pay  for  working,  I  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  law  of  compensation. 

"  It  is  divine  ! "  he  answered,  fervently. 

San  Francisco,  July,  i38r.         Julia  H.  S.  Bugeia. 


TRUTHFUL    TALES. 


The  Nocturnal  Cow. 

Laramie  has  about  seven  cows  that  annoy  me  a  good  deal. 
The  prevailing  cow  for  this  season  seems  to  be  a  seal-brown 
cow  with  a  stub  tail,  which  is  arranged  as  a  night  key.  She 
wears  it  banged.  The  other  day  I  had  just  planted  my  cel- 
luloid radishes,  and  irrigated  my  royal  Bengal  turnips,  and 
sown  my  hunting-case  summer  squashes.  That  night  the 
blow  fell.  The  queen  of  night  was  high  in  the  blue  vault  of 
heaven  ;  so,  too.,  the  twinkling  stars.  All  nature  was  hushed  to 
repose.  I  heard  a  stealthy  step  near  the  conservatory,  and 
I  arose.  It  was  a  lovely  sight.  At  the  head  of  the  proces- 
sion there  was  a  seal-brown  creature  with  a  tail  like  the  han- 
dle of  a  pump.  That  was  the  cow.  Following  at  a  rapid 
gait  was  a  bewitching  picture  of  alabaster  limbs  and  Gothic 
joints  and  Wamsutta  muslin  night-robe.  That  was  me.  By 
and  by  there  was  a  crash,  and  the  seal-brown  cow  went  home, 
carrying  the  garden  gate  with  her  as  a  kind  of  keepsake. 
She  had  plenty  of  garden  gates  at  home  in  her  collection, 
but  she  had  none  of  that  particular  pattern.  The  writer  of 
these  lines  then  carefully  brushed  the  sand  off  his  feet  with 
a  pillow-sham,  and  retired  to  rest.  The  next  morning  I  went 
out  to  feed  my  royal,  self-acting  hen,  and  I  found  this  same 
cow  wedged  into  the  hencoop  I  secured  a  large  picket  from 
the  fence,  and  took  my  coat  off,  and  breathed  in  a  full  breath. 
I  did  not  want  to  kill  her  ;  I  simply  wanted  to  make  her  wish 
she  had  died  of  memoranous  croup  when  she  was  young.  I 
brought  down  the  picket  with  the  condensed  strength,  and 
eagerness,  and  wrath  of  two  long,  suffering  years.  It  struck 
the  corner  of  the  hen-house.  There  was  a  deafening  crash, 
and  then  all  was  still,  save  the  low,  rippling  laugh  of  the  cow, 
as  she  stood  in  the  alley  and  encouraged  me  as  I  nailed  up 
the  hen-house  again.  Looking  back  over  my  whole  life,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  strewn  with  nothing  but  the  rugged 
ruins  of  my  busted  anticipations. — Bill  NyJs  Boomerang. 


Debit  and  Credit. 

"  Let  bygones  be  bygones,"  said  she,  after  she  had  man- 
aged to  quarrel  with  him  on  the  way  home  from  the  circus. 

He  reflected  awhile  :  "And  is  this  the  end?" 

"  It  is  sir  ;  all  is  over  between  us." 

"  Last    Sunday  night  you  said  you  loved  me." 

"  I  did  then  ;  I  do  not  now." 

"  And  you  want  bygones  to  be  bygones  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Who's  to  pay  for  all  the  ice-cream " 

"  Leave  me,  mercenary  wretch  !  Name  your  price  for 
your  valuable  services,  and  I  will  see  it  paid." 

Next  morning's  post  brought  her  the  following  : 

Miss  Smith  to  Mr.  Simi-kins,  Dr. 
Dr. 


■>  six  rides,  $4  each $ 

'  15  oyster  soups  at  church 

festivals 

ii  suppers  at  church  festi- 
vals, $1 

1  15  hacks  at  church  festi- 
'     vals,  $1.50 

'  42  tickets  to  theatre 

'  Librettos,  (10,)  25c 

'  Suit  of  clothes,  (per  inti- 
mation,)  

'  Boots  blacked  and  shaved, 
My.) 

'  46   broken  promises 

'   1  broken  heart 

'  60  ice  creams 

1  Raising  my  hopes,  etc. .. .   ; 

'  Firing  me  out  after  circus- 


24  00 
7  5° 


By  going  with  an- 
other fellow, 

(4.) $ 

"  Healing  broken 

heart,  (3,).-. 
"  Hugging     me, 

(400,) 

"  Sitting   on   my 

lap,  (zo,). . . 
"   Extinguishing 

hopes 

"    First  kiss     

"  229,200     kisses 

and  hugs,  ic 

Balance  du 


2.000  00 


5,699  : 


$5 .699  95 


Total $5,699  95  Total 

Will  call  to-morrow  night  and  collect  balance  due. 

She  met  him  at  the  door.  "  Come  into  the  parlor,  Chaw- 
ley,"  she  said,  "and  I'll  pay  you."  An  hour  afterward  she 
was  contracting  a  fresh  debt  at  the  ice-cream  saloon  near  by. 

— Louisville  Ai'gus. 


Celestial  Observations. 

"  I  find,"  observed  Doctor  Budge,  as  he  sat  on  the  coping 
of  his  roof,  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  his  chin  on  his 
hands,  "  I  find,  while  the  nucleus  is  very  distinct,  the  tail 
appears  to  be  obscured  by  the  precipitation  of  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere.      Does  it  not  strike  you  so,  Doctor  Todd?" 

"  Our  observations  agree  minutely,"  replied  the  other  old 
scientist  from  the  scuttle  of  the  adjoining  house,  "  but  I 
think  the  obscuration  will  afford  additional  facilities  for  in- 
vestigating the  coma.  Do  you  notice,  Doctor  Budge,  a  pe- 
culiarity of  this  comet,  that  the  convulsions  are  more  mani- 
fest than  in  the  comets  of  '58  or  '61  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  Doctor  Todd,"  replied  Doctor  Budge, 
"I  find  the  head  more  steady  than  in  either  of  those  phe- 
nomena. But  I  ascribe  that  to  the  fact  that  this  comet  is  re- 
ceding from  the  sun." 

"That  is  a  common  but  vulgar  error,"  responded  Doctor 
Todd.  "  The  fact  is  the  comet  is  approaching  the  sun,  and 
to  that  fact  I  attribute  the  involved  appearance  of  the  nu- 
cleus. Were  it  drawing  away  from  the  sun  you  would  not 
detect  those  dark  radiations  from  centre  to  circumference." 

"  You  are  misled,  Dr.  Todd.  If  you  will  notice  those  dark 
spots  at  regular  intervals  just  inside  the  rim,  you  will  readily 
agree  that  it  must  be  approaching  the  sun,  otherwise  you 
could  not  see  such  shadows." 

"  Anybody  who  says  those  are  shadows  is  an  old  ass, 
and  don't  know  a  comet  from  a  codfish.     You  see " 

"  I  see  a  bullet-headed  old  idjot  who  don't  know  the  differ- 
ence between  the  sun  and  a  soap-box,"  retorted  Doctor 
Budge.  "If  you  knew  an  asteroid  from  a  jackass,  I'd  like 
to  talk  astronomy  with  you." 

"You  cussed  old  mule,  you  say  I  don't  know  astronomy? 
I'll  punch  your  nose  for  you  ! " 

"  Come  on,  you  mullet-headed  ignoramus  !  You'd  never 
know  it  was  a  comet  but  for  me  1  If  you  intimate  that  I 
ain't  a  scientist  Til  shingle  your  eye  for  you  !  I've  been  in 
this  business  since  I  was  a  boy  ! "' 

"What's  the  matter  over  there?"  yelled  Daddy  Hicks 
from  his  roof  across  the  street. 

The  two  scientists  pointed  out  the  object  of  dispute,  and 
each  argued  at  length  on  his  theory. 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Daddy  Hicks,  when  they  had 
finished,  "  but  you  don't  either  of  you  seem  to  have  noticed 
that  it  is  twenty  minutes  past  eleven  by  your  comet.  That's 
one  of  the  illuminated  faces  of  the  City  Hall  clock.  Here's 
the  comet  over  here  !  " — Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  16,  1881. 


The  Republican  [Municipal  Convention  is  rapidly  drawing 
to  a  close.  It  has  nearly  accomplished  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  called  together.  The  ticket  which  it  has  so  far 
placed  in  nomination  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  good  one.  The 
weak  spot  is  perhaps  most  apparent  in  the  Supervisors. 
There  are  one  or  two  names  upon  the  general  ticket  that  are 
bad.  The  influences  that  controlled  the  nominations  were, 
as  a  rule,  honest.  In  one  or  two  instances  the  meaner  ele- 
ment massed  its  forces,  and  produced  results  conspicuously 
disastrous.  The  nomination  of  Judge  Blake  was  a  politic 
one.  He  is  available — as  a  candidate — for  his  deserved  pop- 
ularity, and  in  the  event  of  election  would  bring  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  office  intelligence  and  integrity,  and  he 
would  be  able  to  devote  to  the  duties  of  the  position  his  un- 
divided attention.  John  Sedgwick  is  an  honorable  man,- of 
long  residence  in  California,  of  large  experience  in  the  pecu- 
liar duties  of  the  office  of  Sheriff;  is  brave,  courteous,  hon- 
est, and  industrious.  Mr.  Patterson  ought  to  have  been  re- 
nominated'for  Street  Superintendent.  The  efficiency  and 
economy  with  which  he  has  conducted  the  office  during  the 
term  of  his  incumbency  fairly  and  justly  entitled  him  to  be 
renominated.  Property-owners  have  had  some  respite  since 
he  was  Street  Superintendent  from  a  most  oppressive  system 
of  highway  robbery.  Whether  the  character  and  past  polit- 
ical history  of  the  candidate  named  for  Street  Commissioner 
will  give  assurance  of  a  like  efficient  and  economical  admin- 
istration, we  shall  have  time  to  examine  and  consider,  and  an 
opportunity  to  explain.  Of  Mr.  David  Wilder,  the  County 
Clerk,  we  have  no  personal  knowledge.  We  hear  him  well 
spoken  of  by  his  friends — political  friends  in  the  heat  of  a 
nominating  convention  are  always  enthusiastic.  Charles 
Tillson  was  renominated  for  Tax  Collector  in  professed  obe- 
dience to  a  principle  that  was  violated  in  the  case  of  Robert 
Graham  for  Street  Superintendent.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  Mr.  Tillson  has  acquitted  himself  well  in  the  office  of 
Tax  Collector.  Mr.  Henry  Brickwedel,  formerly  Supervisor, 
is  nominated  to  what  we  regard  as  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant offices  of  our  city  government — one  that  demands  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  accounts,  great  firmness,  and  emphatic 
integrity,  with  sobriety,  industry,  and  superior  intelligence. 
This  is  an  office  the  powers  of  which  can  not  be  delegated 
to  a  deputy,  nor  entrusted  to  an  assistant,  nor  can  the  in- 
cumbent depend  upon  or  take  advice  from  any  man. 
If  —  being  a  member  of  the  Republican  convention  —  a 
careful  examination  of  the  character  and  qualities  of  Auditor 
Dunn  had  confirmed  us  in  our  present  opinion  of  him,  we 
should  have  given  him  our  vote,  Democrat  and  Pope's  Irish 
though  we  understand  him  to  be.  As  against  a  weak  or  dis- 
honest man  in  this  office,  or  indeed  in  any  other  that  is  non- 
political  in  the  character  0/  its  duties,  we  should  waive  all 
prejudices,  if  we  have  them,  against  birth,  or  color,  or  reli- 
gion. Mr.  J.  H.  Widber  is  nominated  for  Treasurer.  Of 
his  qualifications  for  the  office  we  have  no  knowledge.  He 
has  been  for  many  years  a  druggist,  and  is  regarded  as  a 
good  citizen.  This  is  not  his  first  appearance  in  politics  ; 
he  was  formerly  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  office  of 
Public  Administrator  has  fallen  to  an  aged  and  retired  actor, 
Walter  M.  Leman,  and  was  given  him  because  he  was  poor 
and  respectable.  These  are  excellent  qualifications  to  com- 
mend an  individual  to  the  generous  assistance  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  but  we  doubt  if  any  one  of  the  members  of  the  con- 
vention had  been  called  upon  to  name  an  executor  in  his 
will,  that  he  would  have  regarded  Mr.  Leman  as  possessing 
the  education,  mental  training,  or  business  habits  that  would 
have  qualified  him  to  administer  upon  his  estate.     The  Pub- 


lic Administrator  must  have  charge  of  the  little  left  by  the 
poor.  The  little  all  coming  to  a  poor  man's  wife  and  children 
is  a  great  deal.  Of  Doctor  Weeks,"nominee  for  Coroner,  we 
know  nothing.  We  hope  we  shall  continue  to  have  no  per- 
sonal experience  of  how  he  sits  upon  people.  Doctor  Dorr 
would  have  made  an  intelligent  and  efficient  Coroner. 
Charles  S.  Tilton  for  City  and  County  Surveyor  is  an  admir- 
able nomination,  and  practically  represents  the  best  features 
of  a  genuine  civil-service  reform.  For  sixteen  years  Mr. 
Tilton  has  been  a  deputy  in  the  office.  He  is  honora- 
ble and  honest,  and  thoroughly  understands  the  duties 
of  the  Surveyor's  office  to  the  minutest  detail.  John  W. 
Cherry,  a  most  excellent  citizen,  beat  Mr.  Dietrich,  the  pres- 
ent most  excellent  Recorder,  for  that  office.  Dietrich  has 
made  an  unexceptionable  administration  of  the  duties  of  his 
position.  Our  long  and  intimate  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  present  nominee  justifies  our  assertion  that  under 
him,  if  elected,  the  Recorder's  office  would  be  efficiently  man- 
aged. For  City  and  County  Attorney  we  think  the  man  of 
most  legal  learning  and  greatest  industry,  and  who  was  best 
fitted  for  the  place,  was  not  chosen.  There  was  here  evi- 
denced a  political  bargaining  that  lost  sight  of  the  peculiar 
qualifications,  and  that  gave  the  nomination  to  Mr.  J.  F. 
Cowdery.  Before  our  next  issue  the  work  of  the  convention 
will  be  concluded  and  the  ticket  presented  as  a  whole.  The 
Democracy,  as  usual,  are  fighting  and  quarreling.  In 
every  one  of  the  twelve  wards  there  are  two  or  three  squads 
of  angry  politicians  pulling  and  hauling  for  some  of  the  party 
crumbs,  but  they  will  unite  before  election.  There  is  no 
depth  of  bitterness  that  Democratic  factions  may  reach 
that  they  will  not  crawl  up  from  and  adjust  on  election  day. 
Yosemite,  Manhattan,  Sand-lot,  and  Pacific  Club  will  be 
found  in  accord  when  it  comes  to  voting.  Like  prairie-dogs, 
owls,  and  rattlesnakes,  they  are  a  happy  family.  We  await 
the  result  of  the  Democratic  convention.  When  all  the  can- 
didates are  before  the  people  we  shall  exercise  the  preroga- 
tive of  choosing  from  them  the  men  whom,  in  our  judgment, 
we  shall  deem  best  fitted  for  the  places  to  which  they  aspire. 
We  hope  the  Democracy  may  disappoint  us  in  their  can- 
didates. What  we  shall  personally  do  ought  to  be  a  matter 
of  cooperation  with  all  who  think  as  we  think,  and  feel  as 
independent  as  we  feel.  Independent,  non-partisan,  tax- 
paying  citizens  ought  to  assemble,  and,  from  all  other  tickets, 
choose,  the  best  men.  Such  an  organization  would  name 
the  successful  ticket  and  would  have  a  healthful  influence 
upon  the  future  politics  of  the  city. 


One  of  the  embarrassments  of  journalism  that  undertakes 
to  be  independent,  or  that  ventures  to  express  an  opinion,  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  must  encounter  the  opposition  of 
two  classes  of  readers — the  brainless  idiot  and  the  malevo- 
lent knave.  Our  editorial  of  last  week  ran  foul  of  both — 
the  manikin  of  the  Post,  and  the  transcendent  rascal  of  the 
Metropolitan  Temple.  The  idiot  editor  calls  the  article  "in- 
famous" ;  the  knavish  preacher  thinks  the  Argonaut  should 
not  be  read.  The  article  expressed  the  writers  opinion  upon 
the  kind  of  politics  and  the  kind  of  politicians  known  by  the 
names  of  stalwartism  and  stalwarts  ;  those  men  who  dis- 
honor and  imperil  the  republic ;  those  men  who  insult  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  nation  by  withholding  from  him 
social  and  political*recognition  ;  who  turn  loose  upon  him 
the  calumnious  and  howling  hounds  of  the  press  ;  who 
write  the  President  insolent  letters  ;  who  sulk  through  an 
important  campaign,  and  do  unwilling  service  when  the 
party  life  hangs  upon  the  contest ;  who  conspire  for  a  third 
Presidential  term  in  defiance  of  traditions  that  are  more  sa- 
cred than  law  ;  who  recognize  a  system  of  spoils  as  a  reward 
for  questionable  party  service  ;  who  arouse  a  spirit  of  politi- 
cal faction  which  inspires  its  maniacs  to  murder.  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  topic  we  used  the  following  language:  "We 
"  so  far  distrust  the  patriotism  of  Vice-President  Arthur,  and 
"ex-Senator  Conkling,  and  ex-President  Grant,  and  senators 
"  Logan  and  Cameron,  and  the  whole  stalwart  gang,  down  to 
"  their  criminal  followers  for  whom  the  jaws  of  penitentiaries 
"  stand  agape,  that  we  fear  it  will  be  an  unhappy  day  for  the 
"  country  when  crime  gives  them  an  accidental  supremacy 
"which  an  expression  of  national  will  denied  them."  There 
is  no  intelligent  reader  who  does  not  know  to  whom  we  re- 
fer as  the  "  criminal  followers  for  whom  penitentiaries  stand 
agape  "  ;  none  but  fools  could  misunderstand  our  allusion, 
and  none  but  knaves  would  misinterpret  it  The  Argonaut 
is  not  alone  in  attributing  the  attempted  assassination 
of  President  Garfield  to  the  miserable  intrigues  and 
unpatriotic  teachings  of  Roscoe  Conkling,  the  ambitious 
aspirations  of  General  Grant,  the  truckling  and  shameful 
subserviency  of  Vice-President  Arthur  and  the  other  con- 
spirators, among  whom  are  Logan  and  Cameron,  and  with 
whom — used  by  them — is  a  gang  of  criminals  for  whose  con- 
duct the  leaders  we  have  named  are  indirectly  responsible, 
and  for  whose  crimes  they  have  a  right  to  be  morally  held. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  the  leading  journals  and  the  leading 
men  of  the  nation — Southern  and  Northern,  Democratic 
and  Republican.  It  is  the  opinion  that  comes  to  us  from 
the  pulpit  ;  it  is  voiced  in  the  expression  of  public  opinion. 
The  Philadelphia  Press  says  of  the  crime  that  "  it  was  the 
"  deed  of  a  maddened  fanatic,  crazed  by  political  excitement 


"and  wrought  into  a  morbid  state  by  imaginary  wrongs." 
The  New  York  Times  says  :  "  His  [Guiteau's]  resentment 
"was  inflamed  and  intensified  by  the  assaults  upon  the  Pres- 
"  ident,  which  have  been  too  common  in  many  circles  for  the 
"  past  few  months."  The  Baltimore  American  says  :  "  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  part  that  this  miserable  wretch 
"  played,  it  is  unhappily  but  too  certain  that  assassination  01 
<cthe  President  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  third-term  con- 
spiracy." The  New  York  Tribune  says  :  "President  Garfield 
"has  been  shot  down, not  by  a  political  faction,  but  by  the  spirit 
"which  a  political  faction  has  begotten  and  nursed."  And 
the  Indianopolis  (Ind.)  Sentinel  says  :  "  No  one  supposes — 
"  no  one  believes — that  any  of  the  bosses  had  any  direct  con- 
"  nection  with  the  terrible  event  that  transpired  in  Wash- 
"  ington  Saturday  morning.  That  is  not  the  question.  The 
"factional  fight  over  government  patronage  that  has  split 
"  the  Republican  party  in  twain,  and  which  has  led  to  the 
"  bitterest  factional  fight  that  ever  disgraced  any  land,  has 
"  produced  a  Guiteau."  And  this  from  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Leader:  "The  responsibility  of  Mr.  Conkling  is  not  for  any 
"participation  in  this  great  crime,  but  rather  for  inaugurat- 
"  ing  and  carrying  on  a  contest  of  unparalleled  bitterness 
"  upon  the  Administration,  and  in  that  way  arousing  and 
"inflaming  the  bad  passions  of  the  army  of  office-seekers." 
The  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier  says  :  "  Far  be  it 
"  from  us  to  fix  upon  the  stalwarts  a  responsibility  which  is 
"  not  directly  theirs.  But  it  can  not  be  forgotten,  in  this  sad 
"  hour,  that  the  intrigues  of  Conkling  wrought  up  the  mis- 
"  erable  assassin  of  the  President  to  the  pitch  of  regarding 
"  the  death  of  the  President  as  a  political  necessity  ;  that  he 
"  proclaimed  himself  a  stalwart  of  stalwarts,  and  boasts  that 
"  he  has  made  Vice-President  Arthur,  who  is  Conkling's 
"  man,  the  President  of  the  United  States."  Such  opinions 
might  be  gathered  from  every  quarter  of  the  republic.  They 
are  the  opinions  of  every  intelligent  and  honest  man  in  the 
nation ;  they  are  reflected  from  every  pulpit  where  the  spirit 
of  religion  prevails  ;  from  ever)'  press  that  is  under  the  in- 
fluence and  direction  of  any  but  the  cowardly  and  the  mer- 
cenary. They  are  the  sentiments  of  every  intelligent  and 
honest  man  in  this  community  ;  of  every  reputable  journal 
not  edited  by  a  fool,  and  of  every  pulpit  that  is  not  filled  by 
a  hypocrite  and  a  villain. 

The  final  retirement  of  Senator  Conkling  from  public  life 
leaves  his  later  acts  open  to  review  and  criticism.  They 
have  been  of  a  somewhat  sensational  and  extraordinary  char- 
acter. No  man  in  America  held  a  more  exalted  position  or 
a  higher  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  American  people  than 
did  this  gentleman  nine  years  ago.  He  was  Senator,  repre- 
senting the  proudest  and  strongest  of  the  States  of  the  Re- 
public. He  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidential  office,  and, 
although  unsuccessful,  he  had  a  large  following  of  the  intel- 
ligent, the  wealthy,  and  the  patriotic  of  the  nation.  He  had 
not  passed  the  prime  of  life.  He  was  a  leader  in  the 
Senate  of  the  LTnited  States.  He  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential and  most  trusted  leaders  of  the  Republican  party. 
He  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  country,  and  it 
seemed  that  there  was  no  position  of  honor  to  which  be 
might  not  have  reasonably  aspired.  General  Grant  had 
tendered  to  him  the  position  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  he  declined.  He  had  been  offered  the 
place  of  Minister  to  England,  which  he  declined.  It  is 
presumable  that  President  Hayes  would  have  been  glad  to 
invite  him  to  the  first  place  in  his  Cabinet.  And  now, 
from  the  day  of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Hayes  to  the 
Presidential  office,  we  mark  a  change  in  his  whole  line 
of  conduct.  Was  it  an  infirmity  of  temper  ?  Was  it  dis- 
appointed ambition  for  the  Presidential  office  ?  From  the 
day  at  Cincinnati  when  he  withdrew  sullenly  to  his  tent,  with 
one  exceptional  speech,  with  a  careful  avoidance  of  personal 
allusion  to  the  candidate,  he  sulked  through  a  sharply  con- 
tested campaign.  From  the  day  of  the  election  of  President 
Hayes  he  studiously  withheld  from  him  his  moral  support 
through  an  exciting  struggle  for  the  place.  After  his  inaug- 
uration he  made  open  demonstration  of  his  contempt  for 
the  President  and  the  Presidential  office  by  withholding 
from  the  one  his  social  recognition,  and  from  the  other  all 
personal  and  political  association.  He  would  ask  no  ap- 
pointment ;  he  would  seek  no  favor.  Thus  for  four  years 
he  bore  proudly  aloft  his  sore-head.  He  flung  bitter  sarcasms 
around  him  on  ever)-  side.  He  divided  the  Republican  parly 
into  two  parts,  and  arrayed  every  man  of  prominence  in 
political  life  with  one  of  the  two  divisions.  There  were  his 
enemies  and  his  flatterers  ;  his  foes  and  his  parasites.  It 
was  well  understood  in  New  York  and  in  California  that  there 
was  no  independent  middle  ground  for  any  Republican  of 
position  to  occupy.  Abandoning  his  own  dream  of  further 
advancement,  he  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  General 
Grant.  His  own  relations  to  Grant's  last  Presidential  term 
inspired  him  with  a  desire — in  violation  of  all  the  patriotic 
traditions  of  the  Government — to  advance  him  to  a  third 
term.  The  popularity  of  General  Grant,  and  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  was  welcomed  home  from  his  tour  around  the 
world,  seemed  to  make  his  third  nomination  and  his  election 
possible.  He  formed  a  senatorial  syndicate,  and  organ- 
ized  a   political   conspiracy  for   that    purpose.      How    his 
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plans  failed,  how  General  Grant  was  defeated,  and  how 
Garfield  was  nominated,  have  become  matters  of  history. 
The  course  of  Senator  Conkling  at  Chicago,  his  imperious 
airs,  his  autocratic  conduct,  his  insolent  bearing,  his  vanity, 
his  eloquence,  his  dictatorial  manner  can  be  fully  appreciated 
by  those  who  witnessed  his  bearing'  and  who  experienced 
his  insolence.  That  Arthur  was  nominated  to  conciliate 
him,  that  General  Garfield  endeavored  to  placate  his  resent- 
ment, that  he  refused  to  be  conciliated,  that  he  repelled  the 
advances  of  the  Presidential  candidate,  these  things 
are  known  by  all  who  observed  his  conduct.  His  course 
during  the  campaign,  interpreted  by  his  conduct  after  the 
election,  leaves  him  open  to  the  suspicion'of  having  rendered 
an  unwilling  service  to  the  party.  His  attitude  toward  the 
President  after  his  election  was  ungenerous.  His  long 
quarrel  with  Blaine,  and  not  only  with  Blaine,  but-  with  scores 
of  other  prominent  men  in  the  Republican  party,  leaves  us 
no  other  conclusion  than  that  he  entered  upon  an  irascible 
and  irrational  campaign  against  all  who  will  not  subordinate 
their  opinions  to  his.  His  resignation  from  the  Senate,  the 
cause  which  led  to  it,  and  the  manner  of  doing  it,  would 
indicate  the  possession  of  a  diseased  imagination  and  soft- 
ening of  the  brain.  It  was  not  the  deliberate  act  of  a  broad- 
minded  statesman;  it  was  like  the  petulant  conduct  of  a 
vain  and  angry  girl.  We  qualify  our  reflection  upon  the  sex 
by  saying  it  was  more  like  the  act  of  a  disappointed,  unap- 
preciated, sour  old  maid,  who,  having  stalked  majestically 
through  life  unsolicited,  determines  to  carry  her  regrets  of 
lost  opportunities  to  the  seclusion  of  angry  spinsterhood. 
His  defeat  as  Senator  of  the  United  States,  his  lack  of  en- 
dorsement, his  retirement  to  private  life,  come  just  as  all 
the  nation  is  rejoicing  at  the  rescue  of  our  loved  and  honored 
President  from  the  peril  of  an  assassin's  blow.  Conkling 
passes  down  and  out  from  a  high  public  position,  unregretted 
by  any  considerable  portion  of  his  countrymen  or  fellow- 
Republicans,  while  General  Garfield  is  more  than  ever  firmly 
fixed  in  their  affections.  He  must  deeply  feel  this  humilia- 
tion, and  he  must  feel  that  all  the  misfortunes  of  his  career 
are  justly  attributable  to  his  own  infirmity  of  temper.  His 
fall  is  from  an  ambitious  height.  He  has  overleaped  him- 
self. He  is  dead,  with  but  feeble  hope  of  any  political  res- 
urrection. 

There  comes  to  us  from  the  East  the  report  that  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  city  of  New  York  proposes  to  do- 
nate to  Mrs.  Garfield  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  the  event  of  her  husband's  death.  We  saw 
on  Saturday  last  a  telegram  from  Cyrus  Field  to  a  prominent 
banker  of  this  city,  which  said  that  he  and  other  prominent 
citizens  were  raising  the  same  amount.  These  gifts  are,  as 
we  understand,  to  be  made  only  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the 
President.  For  speculative  impudence  this  strikes  us  as  the 
most  cheeky  specimen  of  conditional  generosity  that  we  have 
ever  witnessed.  That  it  is  utterly  insincere  no  one  can  doubt 
when  they  reflect  that  the  date  of  Mr.  Field's  telegram  was 
at  a  time  when  there  was  every  prospect  of  General  Gar- 
field's recovery.  Should  the  President  die,  it  would  be  a 
graceful  and  generous  act  for  the  national  Congress  to  vote 
his  widow  the  unearned  balance  of  his  salary.  No  tax-payer 
in  the  United  States  would  object  to  the  performance  of  such 
an  act.  The  ostentatious  display  of  rich  men's  charity  to 
Mrs.  Garfield  at  a  time  like  this  is  in  conspicuous  bad  taste. 
It  is  offensive.  It  is  a  cheap  and  inexpensive  way  of  airing 
wealth.  1 1  is  a  transparent  act  of  humbuggery  that  Mr.  Field 
and  his  associates  should  be  ashamed  of.  Charity  ceases  to 
be  charity  when  the  hand  that  gives  it  is  beating  drums  and 
cymbals  to  call  attention  to  the  act.  Should  the  President 
die,  let  these  gold-bugs  of  New  York  contribute  to  her  aid  if 
they  will,  but  let  them  do  it  with  becoming  modesty,  so  that 
the  wife  of  our  President  is  not,  by  the  blowing  of  their 
trumpets,  proclaimed  a  mendicant  throughout  the  land.  If 
the  President  lives,  as  God  grant  he  may,  let  him  spurn  with 
the  becoming  indignation  of  a  proud  man  all  gifts  from  what- 
ever source.  The  President  or  the  ex-President  that  takes 
gifts  dishonors  himself,  and  shames  every  honest  man  in  the 
nation.  General  Garfield  will,  if  economical,  go  out  of  office 
with  an  honest  competency.  He  will  be  in  the  prime  of  life ; 
he  has  a  farm,  and  he  can  work.  Why  should  he  take  gifts  ' 
that  he  does  not  earn  ?  The  offer  of  these  conditional  gifts  i 
is  intended  to  commend  the  givers'  names  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  political  power  which  they  are  constantly  besieging 
for  favors.  When  the  President  shall  have  fully  recovered, 
we  hope  he  may  exhibit  in  some  conspicuous  manner  his 
contempt  for  this  piece  of  eleemosynary  buncombe  in  which 
Mr.  Cyrus  Field  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New 
York  have  indulged. 

If  Spring  Valley  has  entered  into  a  contract  to  furnish  the 
city  with  certain  free  water,  as  the  Bulletin  declares  ;  if  the 
Supreme  Court  has  determined  that  the  company  must  com- 
ply with  this  agreement,  and  furnish  the  necessary  supply 
for  the  extinguishment  of  fires,  the  flushing  of  sewers,  the 
sprinkling  of  streets,  and  the  irrigation  of  parks,  and  provi- 
ded that  this  water  is,  as  declared  by  the  Constitution,  to  be 
held  for  public  use,  and  subject  to  be  controlled  by  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  the  State,  it  is  nevertheless'  right  that  taxable 
property  should  pay  its  just  proportion  of  water  rates.     If 


property  shall  be  exempt,  and  pay  nothing,  then'individuals 
must  pay  all.  It  would  be  like  the  exaction  of  a  poll-tax 
that  should  relieve  property  from  the  burdens  of  government, 
and  divide  its  charges  per  capita  among  all  the  people. 
There  is  no  honest  device  that  can  withhold  from  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company  a  fair  interest  on  a  fair  valuation  of 
all  its  property.  There  is  no  legal  mode  of  acquiring  the 
property  by  the  city  except  by  purchase.  A  certain  amount 
of  money  must  come  from  its  annual  revenues.  If  property 
pays  nothing — that  is,  if  the  city  pays  nothing — the  eighteen 
or  twenty  thousand  consumers  must  pay  the  entire  amount  ; 
and  thus  a  consumer  who  irrigates  his  grass-plot,  waters  his 
horse  and  cow,  and  supplies  his  bath-tub  and  kitchen  sink, 
must  pay  in  order  that  a  gentleman  of  wealth,  living  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  may  drive  over  sprinkled  avenues  and  amid 
green  lawns  in  Golden  Gate  Park.  He  must  pay  to  preserve 
the  beauty  and  advance  the  values  ol  real  estate  owned  by 
non-residents,  and  held  for  speculative  advancement  ;  he 
must  pay  to  protect  the  property  from  fire,  and  preserve  the 
health  of  the  families,  and  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of 
those  who  use  artesian  wells,  or  who  use  no  water  at  all. 
This  water  company  has  its  rights  under  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, it  has  its  rights  under  the  law,  and  it  has  its  moral  re- 
lations to  the  community  in  which  it  exists.  If  it  is 
right  that  it  should  be  compelled  to  furnish  the  city 
with  free  water  to  extinguish  fires,  flush  sewers, 
sprinkle  streets,  and  irrigate  parks,  and  if  artesian  wells 
may  be  sunk  throughout  the  city  to  supply  dwellings  and 
private  consumers,  then  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company 
will  be  in  this  position  :  compelled  to  supply  water  for  pub- 
lic use,  and  deprived  of  any  income  from  private  consumers. 
Any  person  of  sense,  except  Mr.  Fitch  of  the  Bulletin,  will 
see  that  the  result  would  be  the  abandonment  of  the  Spring 
Valley  system,  with  an  artesian  system  free  from  any  obli- 
gations to  the  municipal  government.  The  city  and  the 
consumer  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  an  artesian-well  com- 
bination, which  would  deal  in  water  at  arbitrary  prices,  and 
without  any  control  of  law.  Assaults  made  upon  this  com- 
pany indicating  personal  feeling  or  private  malice  do  not 
convince.  The  assertion  that  Spring  Valley  water  is  dele- 
terious and  bad  carries  no  force  to  intelligent  people,  who 
drink  it  daily  from  clear  glass  and  crystal  goblets.  The 
assertion  that  the  Spring  Valley  Company  deals  unjustly 
and  charges  exorbitantly  carries  no  conviction  to  the  eight- 
een or  twenty  thousand  consumers,  who  find  a  supply  of  good 
water  furnished  to  them  cheaper  and  better  than  they  can 
get  from  well  or  by  windmill.  The  assertion  that  water  costs 
more  than  bread  is  not  true,  and  if  it  were  would  only  prove 
we  live  in  a  country  where  bread  is  cheap  and  water  dear.  The 
wheat  farmer  of  western  New  York  would  deem  it  equally 
paradoxical  if  informed  that  on  the  great  wheat-growing 
plains  of  California  water  was  worth  more  than  land.  This 
water  question  has  one,  and  only  one,  mode  of  solution,  and 
that  is  for  the  city  to  purchase  the  whole  plant  upon  such 
reasonable  terms  as  can  be  provided  for.  Whether  this  can 
be  done  under  the  new  Constitution,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say,  nor  are  we  prepared,  as  a  question  of  financial  policy, 
to  admit  that  it  is  desirable  for  the  city  to  incur  so  large  a 
debt.  What  we  especially  wish  at  this  time  is  that  the  ene- 
mies of  the  company  could  suggest  some  mode  of  getting 
the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company's  water  without  steal- 
ing it.  We  do  not  believe  in  taking  property  without  rea- 
sonable and  just  compensation. 


The  presentation  of  the  sum  of  seventy-five  thousand  dol- 
lars by  D.  0.  Mills  to  the  University  of  California  is  the 
first  fruit  of  the  new  endeavor  to  reform  the  University — to 
give  to  it  a  scholarly  professorship,  and  to  introduce  into  its 
classes  a  thorough  discipline.  Mr.  Mills  had  been  for  many 
years  one  of  the  regents.  He  gave  to  the  offices  of  the  Uni- 
versity an  earnest  personal  attention,  supervising  not  only 
its  general  financial  management,  but  taking  an  intelligent 
interest  in  all  that  concerned  its  welfare.  No  one  better 
than  this  gentleman  knew  in  what  particulars  of  detail  the 
institution  lacked  usefulness  and  efficiency.  No  one  bet- 
ter than  himself  appreciated  the  necessity  of  a  new  presi- 
dent and  a  new  departure.  He  saw  and  fully  realized  that 
unless  something  was  done,  and  that  promptly,  this  college 
would  drift  away  into  useless  obscurity,  and  that  the  youth 
of  California  would  be  compelled  to  go  abroad  for  the  higher 
education  demanded  for  them.  The  conflict  that  was 
entered  into  by  the  regents,  and  the  result  that  crowned 
the  efforts  of  the  majority — the  removal  of  President  Le- 
Conte  and  Professor  Welcker,  the  vacancies  created  in 
the  departments  of  Hebrew  and  Spanish,  and  the  election 
of  Mr.  Reid  to  the  presidency  of  the  institution — are  known 
to  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills.  We  may  therefore  presume  that 
this  movement  has  his  approval,  as  he  follows  it  so  promptly 
by  endowing  a  chair  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy 
in  the  University  with  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  This 
act  is  an  endorsement  by  him  of  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Reid,  and  comes  at  a  most  opportune  and  timely  moment. 
This  gift  comes  with  no  conditions.  It  is  in  cold  coin,  paid 
down.  The  regents  very  properly  determined  to  consult  the 
donor  as  to  the  appointee  to  the  professorship,  and  will  be 
doubtless  glad  to  take  Mr.  Mills's  advice  as  to  the  investment 


of  the  fund.  The  University  of  California  ought  in  time  to 
become  one  of  the  prominent  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
United  States.  The  thing  that  ought  to  be  done,  and  which, 
owing  to  local  jealousy  and  State  pride,  can  not  be  done,  is 
to  consolidate  all  the  institutions  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains— endowed  by  a  gift  of  public  lands— into  one  splendid 
university,  to  be  styled  "The  University  of  the  Pacific." 
Oregon,  Nevada,  and  the  new  States  that  will  be  formed 
upon  this  coast,  uniting  with  California,  could  build  up  an 
institution  that  would  be  creditable  to  the  country.  Such 
a  college  would  naturally  draw  to  it  large  endowments.  It 
would  in  time  become  unpopular  for  any  of  our  men  of  ab- 
normal wealth  to  live  without  giving  a  donation  to  this  col- 
lege, and  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  die  with  any 
safety  unless  in  their  wills  they  made  generous  provision  for 
it.  We  expect  a  great  deal  from  the  new  administration  of 
Mr.  Reid  ;  we  expect  the  University  to  take  a  new  depart- 
ure, and  in  this  new  effort  we  sincerely  hope  that  many  of  our 
wealthy  citizens  will  imitate  the  example  of  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills, 
and  place  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  any  future  moneyed 
embarrassment. 

There  are  two  prominent  candidates  for  principal  of  the 
Boys'  High  School.  Mr.  Blackburn— who  has  been,  and 
still  is,  the  assistant  in  that  school,  and,  all  things  else  being 
equal,  entitled  to  be  advanced—and  Mr.  O'Connor,  master 
of  a  grammar  school.  Mr.  Blackburn  is  of  American  birth, 
a  classical  scholar,  graduate  of  a  learned  university,  and, 
so  far  as  we  can  learn,  well  fitted  by  education,  habits, 
mental  and  moral  characteristics,  to  fill  the  position.  Mr. 
O'Connor  came,  twelve  years  ago,  directly  from  Ireland — 
his  place  of  birth — to  San  Francisco,  where  he  has,  since  his 
arrival,  almost  continuously  filled  a  salaried  position.  He  is 
not  a  man  of  classical  learning,  and  is  not  possessed  of  any 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek — languages  that  form  a  part 
of  the  High  School  course.  All  who  know  Mr.  O'Connor 
agree  in  saying  that  he  has  made  an  excellent  grammar- 
school  master.'  All  who  know  both  gentlemen  agree  in  the 
opinion  that  Mr.  Blackburn  is,  in  respect  of  the  peculiar  cul- 
ture and  attainments  demanded  for  principal  of  the  Boys' 
High  School,  the  one  who  should  be  chosen  to  the  position. 
This  school  now  ranks  deservedly  high  among  the  prepara- 
tory schools  of  America,  and  believing  that  this  reputation 
can  be  maintained  by  the  choice  of  Mr.  Blackburn,  we  hope 
he  may  receive  the  appointment. 

At  the  latest  hour  of  our  writing  the  President  is  doing 
well,  and  by  his  attendant  physicians  is  believed  to  be  in  the 
way  to  speedy  and  thorough  recover)'.  We  hope  it  is  not 
premature  that  we  express  now  our  gratitude  that  his  life 
has  been  spared  to  his  country.  His  death  would  have  been 
a  calamity.  It  would  have  brought  about  complications  of 
great  embarrassment  and  of  possible  danger.  One  suggest- 
ive fact  we  have  noted  :  from  the  moment  the  news  of  his 
wound  was  received,  when  men  thought  him  dead,  when 
they  believed  his  recovery  doubtful,  until  now,  when  his 
danger  is  believed  to  have  passed,  we  have  heard  no  man 
speak  unkindly  of  President  Garfield.  From  men  of  all 
parties,  all  nationalities,  all  sections,  we  have  heard  only 
sympathetic  and  generous  words  concerning  him.  That  he 
deserves  the  love  and  confidence  of  all  his  countrymen,  we 

I  believe.     May  he  long  be  spared  to  a  life  of  useful  and  pa- 

|  triotic  labor. 

Eighteen  hundred  adult  male  Chinese  arrived  in  Califor- 
j  nia  during  the  past  week.     This  immigration  takes  the  place 
|  of  more  than  seven  thousand  persons.     Had  this  immigra- 
t  tion  come  to  our  State  from   Germany,  France,  or  England, 
\  it  would  have  been  accompanied  by  women  and  children  ; 
I  it  would  have  largely  consisted  of  families,  who  would  have 
required  for  their  use  one   thousand  dwellings.     It  is  this 
kind  of  population  that  is  driving  our  working  population  to 
despair,  and  which  begets  a  condition  of  affairs  that  works 
all  classes  and  all  interests  unparalleled  injury.     When  Con- 
gress again   assembles,  popular   opinion    will  demand   the 
passage  of  restrictive  laws.      This  legislation  may  now  be 
had  under  our  revised  Chinese  treaty,  and  there  will  be  no 
excuse  for  the  party  or  the  politician  that  does  not  endeavor 
to  restrict  within  reasonable  bounds  this  undesirable  immigra- 
tion from  Asia. 

We  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  General  Grant  is  en- 
tirely sincere  when  he  says  that  he  has  retired  from  politics. 
His  somewhat  garrulous  utterances,  and  his  altogether  in- 
discreet letters,  furnish  the  most  convincing  proof  that  he 
never  again  anticipates  becoming  a  candidate  for  an  elective 
office.  It  was  by  the  strength  of  his  acts  and  the  eloquence 
of  his  silence  that  he  attained  the  presidency.  It  was  be- 
cause he  did  not  talk  that  we  thought  him  passing  wise.  So 
long  as  he  played  the  Sphinx,  and  kept  mum,  we  fancied 
there  was  music  in  the  air.  So  long  as  he  kept  his  mouth 
shut,  and  said  nothing,  we  thought  it  evidence  of  profound 
wisdom.  When  he  did  occasionally  open  his  mouth  for 
some  sententious  remark,  we  regarded  it  as  oracular.  Now 
that  he  has  thrown  wide  open  the  window  of  his  soul,  and 
talks,  we  no  longer  wonder — or  at  least  our  wonder  changes. 
We  see  what  wondrous  fools  we  have  been  to  stand  in  won- 
dering admiration  of  a  man  because  he  did  not  talk. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 

"Opal,"  the  pleasant  fashion-writer  of  the  St.- 
Louis  Spectator,  has  been  making  a  study  in  stock- 
ings which  is  not  without  interest  to  the  ladies.  It 
would  seem  that  ihere  is  Eesthetirism  even  in  hose. 
She  says  :  "  Lounging  at  a  glove-counter  a  few  days 
ago.  I  watched  a  lady  of  aesthetic  aspirations  select- 
ing Bernhardt  kid  gloves.  The  lady  was  lank  ;  the 
gloves  were  long.  She  drew  them  up  languidly,  and 
turned  her  arm  about  with  willowy  waftings  of  her 
disks  and  a  gentle  sigh  of  approbation,  murmuring  : 
'  They  are  perfect';  then  took  her  change  with  that 
proper  indifference  an  aesthetic  should  show  for  such 
dross  as  money,  and  reached  down  for  her  flower-fan, 
which  had  fallen  to  the  floor.  Down  went  the  loose 
and  wrinkled  wrist  of  her  glove,  and  its  kid  folds 
dropped  in  creases  over  her  hand.  A  daintily-dressed 
little  giil  standing  by.  whose  clothes  fitted  her  as 
triiiily  as  those  of  a  tight-rope  dancer,  now  ventured 
to  ask:  'Why  don't  you  garter  up  your  gloves?" 
The  languid  lady  merely  gave  a  baby-stare,  and 
floated  out ;  but  the  child's  inquiry  seemed  a  very 
natural  one  to  me,  for  these  slovenly  gloves  always 
look  as  though  they  needed 'gartering  up.'  Gloves 
have  expressions  of  their  own,  and  conform  them- 
selves a  good  deal  to  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
wearer.  That  is  a  point  so  well  known  that  it  cannot 
be  gainsaid.  But  not  everybody,  perhaps,  has  ob- 
served the  development  of  expression  in  hosiery,  yet 
cult  in  hosiery  has  pressed  its'  claim  even  on  the  no- 
tice of  the  Advanced -Thought  women  of  the 
period  ;  nor  is  it  held  a  subject  unworthy  the  con- 
sideration of  the  fastidious  masculine  taste  of 
to-day.  There  are  ethics  in  hose.  High  culture  in 
half-hose  and  stockings,  like  any  other  culture,  is  only 
attained  after  much  attention.  Color,  in  all  its  lights 
and  shades,  must  be  well  understood.  All  the  mul- 
titudinous arrangements  of  color  are  but  vagaries  of 
the  season's  stvles,  and  are  quickly  acquired  by  even 
the  vulgar  eye  ;  but  the' combinations  of  color  take 
the  student  of  the  high  art  of  hosiery  a  step  farther  in 
the  scale  of  stocking  cult,  and  are  also  a  point  that 
indicates  the  date  of  their  fashion.  This  is  a  point 
where  discrimination  is  required,  especially  in  its  ap- 
plication of  the  color  effects  of  the  hose  as  an  expres- 
sion of  character  in  the  costume.  The  cultured  eye 
knows  whether  the  tones  and  lints  are  desirable  as  a 
subduing  or  an  intensifying  adjunct — whether  har- 
mony or  contrast  is  desired.  So  far  color  only  has 
been  dwelt  upon,  but  texture  and  material  are  quite 
as  expressive  and  go  even  further  as  indicating  true 
culture  and  high  discrimination.  If  great  delicacy  of 
effect  is  sought,  let  your  hose  be  of  the  finest  lisle- 
thread  lace-work,  with  a  meresoupmn  of  color,  and  if 
it  is  desirable  to  emphasize  the  delicacy  with  a  lead- 
ing thought,  let  it  appear  in  the  silk  clocks  that 
spring  up  the  ankle.  Of  course  the  same  thought  will 
reveal  itself  in  other  illuminations  of  the  costume. 
With  such  a  stocking  the  fitting  chaussure  will  be  a 
satin  slipper,  whose  toe  delicately  "reveals  the  leading 
idea  in  its  dainty  embroidery  of  beads,  and  whose 
heel  is  gracefully  set  and  highly  polished.  Feet  thus 
clad  naturally  seek  the  repose  of  a  tabouret.  If  greater 
strength  of  purpose,  in  fact,  a  decided  effort,  wishes 
to  express  itself  in  such  fin»  details  of  the  toilet  as 
modern  hosiery  makes  possible,  such  an  effort  as  is 
required  of  wide-awake  Fashion  when  she  has  re- 
solved to  discard  the  man  she  likes  because  his  bank 
account  cannot  meet  the  demands  of  stockings  that 
respect  themselves,  then  let  the  effort  be  made  ap- 
parent in  a  number  of  silk  clocks  that  raise  in  posi- 
tive barricade  their  haughty,  poinard-hilt  heads, 
fortifying  the  strong  will — as  expressed  by  the  ankle 
— all  around  with  a  determined  tone  of  the  same 
general  hue  as  the  ground  of  the  hose  ;  or,  if  the 
stocking  would  shun  all  soft  impeachments  that  the 
anxious  lover  might  bring  up,  the  clocks  had  best 
assert  their  determination  in  a  strongly  contrasting 
color.  Such  a  brodequin  requires  a  highly  polished 
and  closely  buttoned  boot  to  sustainits  character,  with 
a  slight  box-toe,  decided  enough,  however,  to  send  a 
shuttlecock  through  the  window  and  across  the  lawn. 
The  bootee  style  of  hose  may  be  either  very  insinuat- 
ing, very  vacillating,  or  very  peremptory.  But  it  is 
always  coquettish,  whether  piously  so  or  with  that 
prononce-^Sr  which  smacks  of  the  fast  girl  of  the  col- 
ored-stocking period.  Where  its  gaily  figured  and 
brilliantly  colored  instep  and  ankle  hold  their  intens- 
ity of  style  to  their  very  point  of  conjunction  with  the 
solid-tinted  upper  part  of  the  leg,  losing  their  dis- 
tinctness in  kaleidoscopic  vieu's  of  sky-rocket  effects, 
the  peremptoriness  of  the  stocking  is  not  much  re- 
garded by  the  masculine  mind — the  usual  result  of 
peremptory  style.  But  when  its  coloring  fades  into 
fine  gradation  of  shades,  yet  carries  with  its  high 
clocks  suggestions  of  continued  beauty,  its  insinuat- 
ing style  is  in  the  ascendancy.  Without  the  support 
of  gay  clockings,  it  is  rather  vacillating;  but  with 
flourishes  of  embroidery  marking  the  detour,  and  the 
colors  showing  brilliantly  in  silk,  it  sets  off  to  great 
advantage  a  plump  and  well-turned  foot  and  ankle, 
and  its  silken  sheen  need  not  be  feared  as  marring  the 
proportions  of  such  saucy  feet.  If  the  instep,  with 
its  glancing  rainbow  play  of  colors,  shows  its  arch  in 
the  strapped  Broadway  buskin,  with  high,  polished 
heel,  the  style  is  then  best  carried  out,  and  the  pointed 
toe  will  be  decided  enough  to  overturn  all  the  tabou- 
rets in  the  drawing- room,  while  the  heel  is  prepared 
to  make  itself  heard  in  the  racquet.  The  aesthetic 
hose  shows  its  inclinations  in  hues  or  tints  all  of  one 
color,  slightly  accentuated  by  gracefully  waving  lines 
in  the  same  tone,  or  it  may  be  a  shade  less  decided, 
meandering  in  a  gentle  way  from  the  toe  upward- 
how  far  toward  the  ethereal  none  can  ever  know  on  a 
truly  aesthetic  limb.  This  style  of  figuring — the  ser- 
pentine— is  of  course  calculated  to  lengthen  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  limb,  and  also  of  the  foot,  but  this 
effect,  even  if  it  imparts  a  look  of  leanness,  is  much 
prized  by  the  aesthete.  A  very  low  sandal,  with  long- 
pointed  toe,  of  the  sensitively-nervous  style,  with  no 
heel— or  down  at  the  heel— is  the  completion  of  the 
aesthetic  chaussure ,-  and  the  nearer  the  approach  in 
style  to  the  stamen  and  pistil  of  a  flower  that  the  aes- 
thetic limb  and  foot  can  produce  to  the  eye,  the  more 
aesthetically  aesthetic  is  the  aesthete,  and  the  more  di- 
vinely divine  is  the  diviner  of  this  too,  too  delicious 
style  of  expressive  hosiery."  Opal,  dear,  how  jolly 
utter  you  are  !  In  fact,  you  have  the  quite  too  con- 
summate ethereal. 

"July  and  hot  weather,"  says  Clara  Belle  in  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  "  have  come  upon  the  metrop- 
olis, and  the  fashionable  woman  feels  like  clothing 
herself  simply  with  a  fan.  But  decorum  requires  that, 
though  she  may  with  perfect  propriety  bare  all  of  her 
arms  and  much  of  her  body  at  a  winter  ball,  she  must 
cover  herself  completely  on  ordinary  occasions  in 
summer.  Doomed  thus  to  be  fried,  she  endeavors 
to  mitigate  her  sufferings  with  linen  lawns,  muslins, 
batistes,  and  cotton  zephyrs,  those  being  the  favorite 
fabrics  for  the^purpose  this  year.     She  manages  to 


look  comfortable,  though  she  isn't.  She  is  really  in 
a  softened,  molty  state.  Kiss  her,  and  her  lips  stick 
to  yours  like  sirup.  Hug  her,  and  she  is  like  a  big 
lump  of  dough  in  your  arms.  She  spreads  pulpily 
over  the  chair  when  she  sits  down,  and  is  only  pre- 
vented by  her  corset  from  running  into  a  shapeless 
heap.  She  looks  as  well  as  ever— perhaps  better,  for 
the  heat  makes  her  rosy  ;  but  she  is  not  so  pleasant 
to  take  hold  of  as  she  was  last  winter.  She  may 
bathe  her  delicate  hands  twenty  times  a  day  with 
cologne,  and  rub  them  over  as  often  with  her  powder- 
rag,  but  they  are  bound  to  feel  greasy  all  the  same  to 
the  fellow  who  squeezes  them.  Her  moist  hair  will 
not  stay  crimped,  and  redness  can't  be  driven  out  of 
her  nose.  Every  strap,  stay,  and  band  is  an  annoy- 
ance. She  makes  frequent  changes  of  her  more  in- 
timate garments,  reduces  her  skirts  to  one,  uses  a 
chemise  of  gossamer  stuff,  and  wears  stockings  so 
thin  that  their  seeming  flesh-color  is  the  real  thing 
showing  through  ;  but  it  is  all  in  vain.  She  wonders 
why  somebody  doesn't  invent  blotting  -  paper  or 
sponge  skirts." 

The  three-step  polka  and  the  old  waltz  glide  are  to 

be  the  fashionable  dances  this  season. The  Prince 

of  Wales  is  very  partial  to  kittens.  He  always  buys 
them  at  fancy  fairs,  and  consequently  lovely  feline 
specimens  are  always  one  of   the  great  features  at 

these  traps  to  catch  a  sovereign. Mr.  West,  who  is 

to  succeed  Sir  Edward  Thornton  as  British  Minister, 
is  a  young  widower  with  two  children.  Here  is  a 
chance  for  some  sweet  girl  to  get  West  and  grow  up 

with   the   family. The  latest    society   innovation 

hails  from  New  York,  where  some  fashionable  bou- 
doirs are  now  as  fragrant  as  a  Roman  Catholic 
church   after   high    mass—incense   being    burnt    in 

elaborate  bronze  dishes  on  the  different  tables. 

The  Duke  of  Portland's  wedding  present  to  his  cousin, 
whose  father,  if  he  had  lived,   would  have  inherited 

the  dukedom,  was   a  check    for  ^10,000. High 

heels  are  no  longer  worn  in  Paris,  if  some  ladies  whp 
have  just  returned  from  that  head  centre  of  fashion 
can  be  believed. The  real  coun  try  maiden  ties  an  ar- 
tificial rosebud  in  her  braid  of  brown  hair,  and  doubt- 
less thinks  it   too  too. That  hideous    but   useful 

product  of  America,  the  linen  duster,  was  seen  in  all 
its  glory  Derby  day.  England  is  being  treated  to  a 
good  many  Yankee  notions,  from   Iroquois  down  to 

a  duster. One  of  the  wealthy  ladies  who  occupies 

a  cottage  at  an  Eastern  watering-place  had  a  box 
made  for  her  jewelry  in  imitation  of  a  Bible.  While 
absent  one  day  some  one  entered  her  house  and 
carried  off  her  silverware,  but  her  box  of  jewelry  was 

undisturbed.     Even  a  robber  won't  steal  a  Bible. 

The  dress  hat  tor  gentlemen,  this  summer,  is  of  dark 
gray  cassimere,  with  very  marked  bell  crown,  broad 
at  the  top,  and  six  and  one-fourth  inches  high  ;  the 
brim  has  the  D'Orsay  curl,  and  is  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  wide.  The  fashionable  straw  hat  remains  the 
rough  yet  soft  and  light  Mackinaw  straw,  in  sailor 

shape,  with  low  crown  and  stiff  brim. Ginger  jar 

decorators  may  now  turn  their  attention  to  the  com- 
mon wooden  horse-bucket,  which  has  been  found  to 
afford  brilliant  art  possibilities  when  used  for  an  orna- 
mental waste-paper  basket,  or  receptacle  for  a  plant. 
Varnish  and  painted  flowers  aid  in  this  amazing  trans- 
formation.  A  New  York  lady  who  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope last  month  received  a  pleasant  surprise  the  fourth 
day  out,  when  the  steward  handed  her  a  mail-bag 
filled  with  letters  from  friends  in  town,  which,  it  had 
been  secretly  arranged,  should  be  handed  her  about 
the  time  seasickness  had  given  place  to  homesickness. 
There  were  some  twenty  odd  letters  in  all,  addressed 
to  Miss ,  care  Briny  Deep  &  Co. ,  Neptune,  Ma- 
rine &  Co.,  Nautical  Brothers,  Allanticviiie,  and  so 
on  as  ingenuity  and  fancy  dictated. 


TRUSTWORTHY    TESTIMONY. 

Some  Vila!  l'ncls  €(»iiccriiiii«f  Hie  Welfare  or 
the  Community  Made  Public. 

What  Californians  Say,  and  How  Their  Statements 
axe  Confirmed. 

[San  Francisco  Chronicle.] 

No  fact  has  been  made  more  plainly  manifest  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  than  the  important  effect  which 
climatic  changes  have  upon  the  constitutions  of  Amer- 
ican people.  The  steady-going  habits  of  Europe 
tend  to  longer  lives,  but  the  influence  of  European 
climate  is  toward  apoplectic  and  other  similar  dis-- 
eases.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bustling  habits  of  the 
American  people  necessarily  tax  the  nerve  centres  and 
other  important  portions  of  the  body,  while  severe 
and  sudden  changes  of  the  atmosphere  add  still  more 
to  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 

San  Francisco,  as  well  as  all  cities  in  this  and  more 
southern  latitudes,  is  especially  subject  to  these  diffi- 
culties, and  the  necessity  for  the  utmost  care,  partic- 
ularly at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  clearly  manifest  to 
every  one  who  stops  to  reflect.  These  facts  are  espe 
cially  true  with  reference  to  the  human  kidneys  and 
liver,  and  the  alarming  increase  of  Bright's  Disease 
and  all  minor  kidney  difficulties  has  caused  this  sub- 
ject to  be  a  theme  of  almost  universal  conversation. 
Knowing  these  facts,  and  in  order  that  our  readers 
might  be  more  thoroughly  informed  upon  the  subject, 
a  representative  of  this  paper  has  taken  pains  to  col- 
lect some  new  and  important  data,  which  is  herewith 
presented  :  Having  learned  of  a  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  the  subject  under  consideration,  a  call  was 
made  upon  Mrs.  N.  H.  D.  Mason,  at  37  Liberty 
Street,  who,  upon  being  questioned,  said  : 

"  For  a  long  time  my  daughter  had  suffered  with 
Albumaria,  and  she  was  treated  by  the  best  physicians 
in  this  city  and  in  Oakland,  but  they  failed  to  afford 
her  any  relief.  When  odema  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties set  in  we  were  in  despair,  and  considered  her  dis- 
ease incurable  ;  in  fact  we  felt  that  her  case  was 
utterly  hopeless.  Thinking  that  a  change  of  climate 
might  in  some  degree  alleviate  her  sufferings,  and  be- 
ing the  only  remaining  effort  that  I  could  make  in  her 
behalf,  I  started  with  her  to  Southern  California. 
While  on  the  steamer  we  met  with  a  Dr.  Showerman, 
of  New  York,  who  earnestly  recommended  the  use  of 
Warner's  Safe  Kidney  and  Liver  Cure  for  my  daugh- 
ter's disease,  and  told  of  several  remarkable  cures 
that  had  come  under  his  observation  in  the  East  from 
its  use.  Although  strongly  opposed  to  the  use  of  pro- 
prietary medicines,  and  having  but  little  faith  in  their 
efficacy,  I  was  persuaded  by  the  doctor's  faith  in  this 
remedy  to  at  least  give  it  a  trial,  She  commenced  to 
improve  after  taking  the  first  three  bottles,  and  from 
that  time  on  her  improvement  was  rapid,  until  we 
now  consider  her  cured.  Her  general  health  is  now 
excellent,  and  I  feel  that  too  much  cannot  be  said  in 
favor  of  this  remarkable  remedy  which  has  done  so 
much  for  her." 

At  this  point  of  the  interview  a  young  lady  of  bright 
and  animated  appearance  entered  the  room  and  ad- 


dressed a  few  words  to  Mrs.  Mason.  After  her  de- 
parture Mrs.  M.  said  : 

"  That  was  my  daughter  who  was  once  an  invalid  ; 
does  she  look  very  sick  now?  " 

The  reporter  expressed  his  surprise  that  a  person 
once  so  hopelessly  ill  could  ever  present  such  a  fresh 
and  healthy  appearance,  but  was  assured  that  such 
was  the  case. 

"  Do  you  feel,  Mrs.  Mason,  that  you  owe  her  re- 
covery entirely  to  the  use  of  this  remedy?" 

"  I  do  most  assuredly.  \  do  not  think  she  could 
have  lived  six  months  had  I  not  used  it ;  and  so  great 
is  my  faith  in  it  that  I  unhesitatingly  recommend  it  to 
all  who  are  in  any  degree  suffering  from  kidney  or 
liver  complaint. " 

**  A  call  was  then  made  on  Mr.  C.  A.  Page,  No.  1305 
Leavenworth  Street. 

"  I  understand,  Mr.  Page  that  you  have  had  some 
experience  regarding  the  effects  of  our  climate  upon 
the  kidneys  and  liver.  Can  you  give  any  informa- 
tion on  the  subject?"  "Yes,  sir;  I  have  suffered 
severely  from  an  affection  of  the  kidneys  and  blad- 
der, and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  the  facts.  As 
the  world  grows  wiser  people  learn  that  they  have 
kidneys,  and  that  they  must  take  care  of  them.  This 
climate  renders  us  liable  to  constant  colds,  and  a  cold 
will  certainly  affect  the  kidneys  if  they  are  at  all 
weak.  Three  years  ago  I  was  taken  sick  with  pains 
in  my  back,  loins,  and  kidneys.  The  doctors  pro- 
nounced it  ccialica,  and  treated  me  for  that  disease  ; 
but  when  I  commenced  to  pass  gravel  they  decided 
that  it  was  kidney  and  bladder  difficulty.  Two  years 
ago  I  was  in  the  French  hospital  in  this  city,  and  had 
the  operation  of  lithotripsy  performed,  gravel  and 
fungus  being  taken  from  me  at  that  time.  I  have 
consulted  with  the  best  physicians,  and  visited  all  the 
mineral  springs,  but  nothing  gave  me  any  permanent 
relief.  I  suffered  continual  pain  ;  I  have  spent  over 
$4,000  in  doctors'  fees  and  traveling  expenses,  but  all 
the  time  the  disease  seemed  to  be  making  progress 
and  getting  a  stronger  hold  on  me.  My  weight  was  re- 
duced from  185  to  120  pounds.  A  friend  knowing  my 
condition  advised  me  to  try  Warner's  Safe  Kidney 
and  Liver  Cure.  Anxious  to  get  relief,  if  nothing 
more,  I  concluded  to  try  it.  Two  days  after  com- 
mencing it  I  experienced  decided  reliel.  and  contin- 
ued to  grow  better  from  that  time." 

"  Then  you  think  you  owe  your  present  health  to 
this  cure?" 

•  "Yes,  sir.  It  has  done  more  for  mc  than  all  the 
doctors  or  springs  combined.  I  consider  it  the  great 
est  medicine  of  the  age  for  kidney  and  bladder  diffi- 
culty." 

The  next  person  visited  was  Mr.  Charles  E.  Bur- 
gen,  No.  r2ii  Broadway,  who  said  :  "  For  six  years 
my  wife  has  been  troubled  with  derangement  of  the 
kidneys.  She  was  all  the  time  steadily  growing 
worse,  and  at  times  was  completely  prostrated.  Her 
limbs  had  become  stiff,  and  the  desire  for  natura" 
relief  was  as  often  as  every  ten  minutes.  For  the 
last  ten  months  her  sufferings  have  been  beyond  de- 
scription, and  she  has  often  prayed  to  die.  I  have 
employed  six  different  physicians  during  this  time 
some  of  them  the  most  prominent  in  this  city,  but 
they  could  give  her  no  help.  One  day  I  found 
pamphlet  of  Warner's  Safe  Remedies  in  my  front 
yard,  and  took  it  in  to  my  wife.  She  had  formerly 
lived  in  Albany,  N.  Y. ,  and  recognized  some  of  the 
names  attached  to  the  testimonials  in  it.  She  thought 
she  would  like  to  try  the  medicine,  and  so  I  got  her 
a  bottle  of  Safe  Kidney  and  Liver  Cure,  and  also  a 
bottle  of  Safe  Nervine.  It  took  three  doses  of  Ner- 
vine the  first  night  to  put  her  to  sleep  ;  the  next  night 
only  one.  The  Safe  Kidney  and  Liver  Cure  has  re- 
lieved her  so  much  that  she  can  now  sleep  all  night 
without  taking  anything.  She  has  taken  three  bot- 
tles of  Kidney  and  Liver  Cure,  and  now  feels  per- 
fectly well,  although  she  will  continue  to  use  it  for 
some  time  to  completely  eradicate  the  disease  from 
her  system.  I  feel  that  the  results  of  such  a  wonder- 
ful cure  should  be  known  to  the  thousands  through- 
out the  land  that  are  suffering  from  kidney  and 
liver  complaint ;  and  any  one  suffering  from  such 
complaint,  or  wishing  to  know  more  of  the  results  of 
this  remedy,  is  at  liberty  to  call  upon  me,  or  address 
me  on  the  subject,  and  I  will  cheerfully  tell  them  all 
it  has  done  for  my  wife." 

Mr.  J.  L.  Knapp,  of  Santa  Clara,  said  :  "I  was 
taken  sick  with  catarrhal  or  acute  inflammation  of  the 
bladder.  My  sufferings  were  intense,  and  I  was  often 
obliged  to  get  up  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  during- the 
night,  when  my  agony  would  be  so  great  that  1  was 
almost  bent  double.  I  employed  the  best  medical 
aid,  both  homcepathic  and  allopathic,  but  was  pro- 
nounced by  all  incurable.  They  said  I  could  not  live 
long,  and  I  thought  myself  that  my  time  on  earth 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  gave  up  all  hopes  of  re- 
covery. My  son  in  St.  Louis,  knowing  how  sick  I 
was,  sent  me  some  papers  containing  reports  from 
several  of  the  St.  Louis  leading  physicians,  and  tes- 
timonials from  a  number  of  citizens  concerning  the 
cures  resulting  from  the  use  of  Warner's  Safe  Kidney 
and  Liver  Cure,  and  urged  me  to  try  it.  I  got  some 
of  the  medicine,  and  immediately  commenced  its  use. 
After  taking  a  few  bottles  I  found  myself  rapidly  im- 
proving, until  I  can  now  say  I  am  cured." 

"  What  do  your  physicians  say  about  your  recov- 
ery?" • 

"  Only  a  short  time  ago  I  met  Doctor  Carpenter, 
and  said  to  him  :  '  What  do  you  think  of  the  effect 
of  Warner's  Safe  Kidney  and  Liver  Cure?'  He  an- 
swered :  '  I  think  that  medicine. one  of  a  thousand, 
the  way  it  has  acted  in  your  case.'  " 

In  an  interview  with  Mr.  William  Sessor,  of  Stock- 
ton, the  following  facts  peculiar  to  his  case  were  stated: 
"  Four  years  ago  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  my  bus- 
iness on  account  of  sickness,  which  soon  proved  to 
be  a  complication  of  kidney  and  liver  complaints. 
My  liver  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  appeared  to  be 
growing  hard,  until  at  last  it  felt  like  a  stone.  It  also 
appeared  growing  fast  to  my  side.  My  right  side 
was  almost  paralyzed.  My  body  was  so  bloated  I 
could  not  wear  my  clothes,  and  I  was  confined  to  my 
bed.  My  sufferings  were  intense.  The  best  physi- 
cians pronounced  me  incurable,  and  said  it  was  only 
a  question  of  time  when  I  must  die.  While  in  this 
condition  I  commenced  the  use  of  Warner's  Safe 
Kidney  and  Liver  Cure.  The  first  bottle  gave  me 
relief,  and  I  continued  to  take  it,  and  steadily  im- 
proved. The  swelling  gradually  grew  less,  and  the 
hardness  to  leave  my  liver,  until  now  it  has  reached 
its  normal  condition.  My  right  side  is  again  strong. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  this  medicine  I  should  now  be 
in  my  grave." 

But  one  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  above 
facts  by  any  fair-minded  individual.  That  conclusion 
must  be  that  while  kidney  and  liver  difficulties  are 
so  alarmingly  increasing,  still  there  is  a  safe  and  cer- 
tain means  by  which  they  can  be  avoided  ;  or,  having 
been  contracted,  a  way  by  which  they  can  positively 
be  cured. 
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THE   INNER    MAN. 

Americans  use  too  much  ice-water — perhaps  too 
much  ice.  The  New  York  Hour  makes  some  very 
sensible  remarks  on  this  subject:  "Like  all  the 
other  almost  fabulous  crops  of  our  wonderful  coun- 
try, the  ice  crop  is  now  said  to  be  fabulous  also,  and 
in  spite  of  the  dodges  resorted  to  by  ice  companies 
and  ice  vendors,  who  are  apparently  classed  with 
plumbers  and  gas-fitters  in  their  intimacy  with  in- 
iquity, the  price  of  ice  this  summer  will  be  very  low. 
This  is  a  very  unfortunate  fact,  for  there  is  no  article 
of  consumption  so  directly  noxious  in  its  effects  as 
ice.  As  a  preservative  of  provisions  it  undoubtedly 
has  its  uses  ;  but  it  has  also  its  dreadful  abuses,  The 
innocent  consumer  of  a  dish  of  salmon,  for  instance, 
is  seldom  aware  that  the  fish  from  which  the  alleged 
succulent  slice  is  provided  has  been,  since  he  first  left 
his  native  element  in  Oregon,  for  three  months  or 
more,  frozen  on  blocks  of  ice.  Long  after  the  pres- 
ent absurd  and  inoperative  game  laws  have  declared 
that  quail  and  partridge  are  out  of  season,  broiled 
specimens  of  those  delightful  game-birds  are  served 
at  hotels  and  restaurants,  having  been  preserved  on 
ice  until  the  last  vestige  of  flavor  or  gamey  taste  has 
left  them,  and- a  bird  of  sawdust  displayed  on  toast 
might  as  well  be  placed  before  the  hungry  individual. 
It  is  only  in  this  country  that  ice  enters  so  largely  into 
the  apparent  comfort  of  its  inhabitants,  and  a  very 
dangerous  comfort  it  is.  Dyspepsia  and  a  number  of 
other  evils  follow  directly  in  the  train  of  the  consump- 
tion of  ice.  To  the  great  pitchers  of  iced  water  so 
temptingly  displayed  on  hot  days  may  be  traced  a 
number  of  maladies,  for  it  is  evident  that  no  person 
can  without  danger  suddenly  and  violently  lower  the 
temperature  of  his  stomach  by  filling  it  full  of  water 
at  thirty-two  degrees  Fahrenheit.  That  valuable 
organ  will  certainly  resent  the  insult,  especially  if  fol- 
lowed up  by  repeated  injuries  of  the  same  kind. 
In  the  tropics,  where  the  use  of  ice  has  more  tempta- 
tions surrounding  it  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  the  inhabitants  most  carefully  avoid  it.  You 
can  not  get  a  Cuban  to  indulge  in  iced  water.  Peo- 
ple who  have  been  previously  addicted  to  the  foolish 
habit  of  using  ice  will,  after  visiting  the  West  Indies, 
forever  eschew  the  dangerous  practice.  A  party  of 
men  who  recently  visited  San  Domingo  on  business, 
(who  would  go  there  for  any  other  reason  ?)  on  their 
first  arrival  mourned  greatly  at  the  absence  of  ice. 
'Ah!'  said  they,  'when  the  English  steamer  runs 
in  here  we  will  go  aboard  and  have  a  treat  in  the 
shape  of  a  good  iced  brandy  and  soda. '  The  steamer 
arrived  in  due  course.  The  ardent  foreigners  jumped 
into  the  boat.of  the  captain  of  the  port,  (a  negro  gor- 
geously arrayed  in  uniform  covered  with  gold  lace,) 
and,  barely  saluting  the  captain,  rushed  to  the  saloon 
for  the  coveted  refreshment.  It  was  duly  absorbed, 
and  the  whole  parly  were  rendered  ill  in  consequence. 
None  of  them  have  ever  touched  ice  since  that  time. 
In  the  West  Indies  it  is  only  the  colored  race  which 
patronizes  ice  ;  to  the  white  people  it  is  not  only  no 
luxury,  but  a  dangerous  enemy.  Ice  has  its  uses ;  in 
the  hospitals  it  is  invaluable  ;  for  the  preservation  of 
provisions,  especially  fish,  it  is  useful,  although  detri- 
mental to  flavor  if  allowed  to  touch  the  meats  to  be 
preserved  ;  but  as  an  article  of  human  consumption 
it  should  be  avoided.  There  is  yet  an  essay  to  be 
written  upon  the  maladies  and  woes  produced  by  the 
"careless  consumption  of  ice.  It  is  only  with  us  that 
this  takes  place.  Abroad,  ice  is  simply  a  luxuryonly 
resorted  to  at  times.  Even  in  California  the  residents 
are  wary  of  it.  In  short,  ice  is  a  very  good  friend  in 
moderation,  but  a  bitter  enemy  when  the  intimacy  is 
too  absorbing." 

Truffled  boiled  eggs,  says  the  Parisian,  owe  their 
discovery  to  the  forgetfulness  and  negligence  of  a 
cook.  The  epicurean  master  one  day  brought  home 
some  truces  and  gave  them  to  his  cook  with  the  in- 
junction to  keep  them  for  the  preparation  ot  a  pheas- 
ant that  was  to  grace  his  board.  The  cook  not 
knowing  where  to  put  the  tubercles,  placed  them  into 
a  glass  jar  where  she  kept  her  eggs.  The  next  morn- 
ing, at  breakfast,  the  Marquis  de  Cussy  and  his 
friend  had  boiled  eggs.  "  But  your  eggs  are  truffled  !" 
suddenly  exclaimed  the  sharp-scented  marquis. 
"  Certainly  they  are,"  replied  the  host.  "  But  how 
do  you  manage  it  ?  "  "1  feed  my  chickens  on  rasped 
truffles."  "No,  joking  aside,  call  up  your  cook  and 
let  her  explain,"  said  the  marquis.  The  cook  came, 
and  said  that  she  had  put  the  truffles  into  a  glass 
globe  full  of  eggs,  the  globe  had  been  shut  up  with 
a  cork  plug,  and  kept  covered  for  twenty-four  hours  ; 
the  shell  of  the  eggs  seemed  to  be  permeable,  and  the 
subtle  perfume  of  the  truffles  had  penetrated  the  meat 
of  the  egg. 

The  Emperor  William  has  a  very  sensitive  palate, 
and  is  very  fond  of  asparagus.  At  one  of  the  dinners 
at  the, royal  castle  at  the  time  of  his  grandson's  mar- 
riage the  emperor  remarked:  "It  is  very  strange, 
every  time  I  eat  asparagus  at  the  castle  it  tastes  of 
soap,  which  it  never  does  at  the  palace."  The  most 
searching  inquiries  were  instituted,  but  nothing  sus- 
picious could  be  discovered.  Still  the  emperor  had 
been  so  positive,  that  another  council  of  war  was  held, 
this  time  comprising  the  treatment  of  the  vegetable 
from  its  entrance  into  the  castle  to  the  time  of  its  be- 
ing served  at  the  table.  The  result  was  a  complete 
vindication  of  the  emperor's  acute  sense  of  taste. 
The  castle  kitchen  is  so  unfavorably  situated  as  to 
necessitate  the  carrying  of  the  dishes  to  be  served 
across  the  castle  yard,  during  which  transit  they  are 
placed  in  covered  baskets.  In  order  to  keep  the 
asparagus  hoi  the  asparagus  dishes  are  covered  with 
an  extra  supply  of  hot  napkins.  These  napkins, 
like  all  other  table  linen,  are  washed  in  soap,  and 
asparagus,  being  more  than  ordinarily  sensitive,  is 
but  too  apt  to  acquire  a  soapy  taste  from  the  brief 
contact  with  the  napkins. 


CLXXXVIII.— Sunday,  July  17.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six 
Persons. 

Clear  Soup. 
Cantaloupe. 
Fried  Flounders. 
Calf's  Liver,  larded.     Mashed  Potatoes. 
Stuffed  Bell  Peppers.     Lima  Beans. 
Roast  Beef. 
Yorkshire  Pudding.     Cress  Salad. 
Apricot  Ice.     Orange  Cake. 
Fruit  Bowl— Pears,  Apricots,  Apples,   Plums,  Figs,  Necta- 
rines, Peaches,  Gages,  Cherries,  and  Grapes. 
To  Lard  Calf's  Liver. — First,  carefully  lard   the  liver 
by  passing  strips  of  larding  pork  along  the  surface  of  the 
Hver  ;  the  rows  must  be  inserted  regularly  until  the  surface 
is  covered      Lay  the  liver  in  a  pan,  in  some  chopped  onions, 
carrots,  some  salt  pork  sliced,  salt  and  pepper,  a  faggot  of 
sweet  herbs,  and  two  or  three  cloves.     Some  gravy  or  good 
stock  is  poured  over  it,  and  it  is  cooked  in  a  moderate  oven 
for  about  an   hour,  until   thoroughly  done.     Take  out  the 
liver,  put  it  on  the  dish.     Have  ready  some  good  gravy, 
and  stir  it  among  the  vegetables,  dredging  in  a  little  flour, 
and  heat  over  the  fire  ;   then  pour  the  whole  over  the  liver. 


THE   TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

An  Esthetic  Match. 
If  I  were  Anglo-Saxon 

And  you  were  Japanese, 
We'd  study  storks  together, 
Pluck  out  the  peacock's  feather, 
And  lean  our  languid  backs  on 

The  stiffest  of  settees  ; 
If  I  were  Anglo-Saxon 

And  you  were  Japanese. 

If  you  were  Della-Cruscan 

And  1  were  A. — Mooresque, 
We'd  make  our  limbs  look  less  in 
Artistic  folds,  and  dress  in 
What  once  were  tunics  Tuscan 

In  Dante's  days  grotesque ; 
If  you  were  Della-Cruscan, 

And  1  were  A. — Mooresque. 

If  I  were  mock  Pompeian, 
And  you  Belgravian  Greek, 

We'd  glide  'mid  gaping  Vandals 

In  shapeless  sheets  and  sandals, 

Like  shades  in  Tartarean 
Dim  ways  remote  and  bleak  ; 

If  I  were  mock  Pompeian, 
And  you  Belgravian  Greek. 

If  you  were  Culture's  scarecrow 

And  I  the  guy  of  Art, 
I'd  learn  in  latest  phrases 
Of  either's  quaintest  crazes 
To  lisp,  and  let  my  hair  grow, 

While  yours  you'd  cease  to  part  ; 
If  you  were  Culture's  scarecrow, 

And  I  the  guy  of  Art. 

If  I'd  a  Botticelli, 

And  you'd  a  new  Burne-Jones,' 
We'd  dote  for  days  and  days  on 
Their  mystic  hues,  and  gaze  on 
With  lowering  looks  that  felly 

We'd  fix  upon  their  tones  ; 
If  I'd  a  Botticelli, 

And  you'd  a  new  Burne-Jones. 

If  you  were  skilled  at  crewels 

And  I  a  dab  at  rhymes, 
I'd  write  delirious  "ballads," 
While  you  your  bilious  salads 
Were  stitching  upon  two  ells 

Of  coarsest  crass,  at  times  ; 
If  you  were  skilled  at  crewels 

And  I  a  dab  at  rhymes. 

If  I  were  what's  "  consummate," 
And  you  were  quite  "  too  too," 

'T would  be  our  El  Dorado 

To  have  a  yellow  dado, 

Our  happiness  to  hum  at 
A  teapot  tinted  blue  ; 

If  I  were  what's  "  consummate," 
And  you  were  quite  "  too  too." 

If  you  were  what  "  intense  "  is, 
And  I  were  like  "decay," 

We'd  mutely  muse  or  mutter 

In  terms  distinctly  utter, 

And  find  out  what  the  sense  is 
Of  the  aesthetic  lay  ; 

If  you  were  what  "  intense  "  is, 
And  I  were  like  "  decay." 

If  you  were  wan,  my  lady, 
And  I,  your  lover,  weird, 

We'd  sit  and  wink  for  hours 

At  languid  lily-flowers, 

Till  fain  of  all  things  fady, 
We  faintly — disappeared  ! 

If  you  were  wan,  my  lady, 
And  I,  your  lover,  weird.      — Pit 


Do,     Knott  I 
Says  Reuben  Knott  unto  his  fair, 
In  language  burning  hot, 
'  Matilda,  do  you  love  me,  dear?  " 
Says  she,  "I  love  you,  Knott." 

"Oh,  say  not  so  !  "  again  he  cried  ; 
"  Oh,  share  with  me  my  lot  ! 
Oh,  say  that  you  will  be  my  bride!  " 
Says  she,  "  I'll  wed  you,  Knott." 

' '  Oh,  cruel  fair  to  serve  me  so  ! 
I  love  you  well,  you  wot !  " 
"  I  could  not  wed  you,  Reub,"  says  she, 
"  Forthen  1  should  be  Knott." 

Alight  breaks  in  on  Reuben's  mind, 

As  in  his  arms  she  got 
She  looks  demurely  in  his  face 

And  says,  "  Pray  kiss  me,  Knott." 

— ■  Unknown  Liar 

Religious  Poetry. 
SINNER,  HOOK  ON  ! 

O  Sinner  Who  the  Long  Week  Through, 

For  Mammon  Workest  Well, 
Thy  Town  Site  Drop,  Likewise  thy  Crop  ; 

List  to  the  Sunday  Bell. 

It  Rings  the  Sale  of  Golden  Lands, 
To  All  Who'd  'Scape  Death's  Doom. 

Then  Oh,  Invest  Among  the  Blest, 
Catch  on  this  Heavenly  Boom. 

Come  Now  and  Hear  the  Blessed  Tale  ; 

Shake  off  thy  Rents  and  Stocks  ; 
And  Incidentally  Don't  Forget 

The  Missionary  Box.  — Fargo  Argus. 


OUT  OF  TOWN. 

1  Bolt  the  door  ! — put  up  the  shutters  ! 
Let  the  front  be  closed  and  barred. 
We're  ostensibly  at  Long  Branch, 
But  we'll  camp  in  the  back-yard." 

— Presbyterian  Banner. 

'  That's  a  daisy  scheme,  you  rooster, 
While  we  toil  most  every  day  ; 
We  will  give  the  thing  a  booster, 
And  let  on  we're  at  Cape  May." 

— Methodist  Recorder. 

'  Keep  the  ball  a-rolling,  brothers, 

For  fashion  is  with  us  a  law. 

Here  is  one,  just  like  the  others — 

We  are  off  for  Waukesha." 

—  United  Presbyterian. 


DIAMONDS. 

By  recent,  importations  we  have  added  largely  to  our 
DIAMOND  stock,  and  are  offering  handsomely  matched 
pairs  and  fine  single  Stones  at  a  moderate  advance. 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO, 


NO.  110  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURING    CO. 


We  are  now  manufacturing  and  receiving  by  railroad  the 
most  Unique  and  Elegant  Designs  in  ART  FURNITURE,  embrac- 
ing all  the  modern  styles.  We  call  special  attention  lo  our  New 
Designs  in  Ebony  Parlor  and  Bedroom  Sets. 

AKo,  to  our  well  assorted  stock  ot  Antique  and  Modern  Chair 
Stock,  and  other  Furniture. 

Special  designs  furnished  on  application. 

CALIFORNIA    FURNITURE    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

330,  232,  334,  and  336  Bush  Street. 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


of  california. 

Capital, $750,000 

Assets,  December  31,  1880,    -       -  $1,160,000 


D.  J-  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-President. 


GEO.  D.  DORNIN,  Secretary. 
W.  J.  DUTTON,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


THE    NEW   AND    MAGNIFICENT 

"Hotel  del  Monte." 

monterey,  cal., 
Commenced  its  Summer  Season 

On  Wednesday,  June  1,  issi. 


Anions  the  great  improvements  made  dur- 
ing the  past  winter  is  the  construction  of  a 
mammoth  lvarm  Salt  Water  Swimming  Tank. 
150x56  feet  in  size,  and  being  THE  LAKGEST 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

GEO.   SCHONEWALD, 

MANAGER. 


REMOVAL 


JOHN    MIDDLETON, 

(Successor  to  Middleton  &  Farnsworth), 

COAL    DEALER, 

lias  Removed  to 

10    POST    STREET. 


Delos  Lake. 


Hosmer  P.  McKoon 


LAKE    &    MCKOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

310  I'inc  Street,  Rooms  10,  IS,  and  14, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


$72 


a  week.     $i  z  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out 
fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

NATURAL  APERIENT 


luuEaut™ 


Sure, 

and  GeniCe' 


FORLSALE[  BYfO":""" 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

533  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17  and  iq  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


$66 


a  week  in  your  own  town.     Terms  and  $S  outfil  fi  ec 
Address  H    HALLETT  &  '.  O.,  Portland,  Maine 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


Ever)'  one  has  spoken  a  thousand  and  a  thousand 
times  again  of  the  marvelous  variety  of  the  human 
countenance.  With  only  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and 
chin,  and  a  few  etceteras,  there  is  a  kaleidoscopic 
endlessness  of  variety.'^  Fortunately  each  individual 
has  a  certain  pride  in  his  own  eyes,  nose,  mouth, 
chin,  and  certain  etceteras,  and  it  rasps  every  one's 
self  love  just  a  little  to  be  taken  for  some  one  else. 
The  variety  in  voices  and  speech  is  quite  as  great. 
It  is  odd  enough  with  but  two  standard  lexicograph- 
ers, who,  by  the  way,  agree  rather  well,  that  no  two 
people  seem  to  speak  alike,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  the 
English  cockneys,  in  which  case  every  man  of  his 
class  is  absurdly  like  every  other  man  of  his  cl.iss. 
Did  you  not  observe  the  wonderful  variety  of  speech 
on  Monday  night?  Mr.  Sheridan's  is  clear-cut,  in- 
cisive, markedly  correct.  Louis  XL  is  an  excessively 
unpleasant  person,  take  him  how  you  will,  but  when 
he  draws  the  corners  of  his  mouth  far  back  and 
seems  to  propel  the  words  from  behind  those  severe- 
looking  white  teeth,  his  very  speech  seems  to  speak 
anew  of  his  cruelty  and  his  craft.  One  should  not 
dare  to  think  of  such  things  when  kings  are  floating 
about,  and  such  an  awfully  serious  play  is  going  on, 
but  I  will  engage  that  many  a  thought  flew  back  to 
the  pretty  little  idyl  of  our  childhood  days,  and  one 
could  fancy  "  Little  Red  Riding  Hood"  petrified  be- 
fore the  vision  of  those  migb  ty  teeth  as  the  wolf  growls, 
"  the  better  to  eat  you  with,  my  dear."  It  seemed 
as  if  Louis  XL  could  hardly  have  been  gone  these 
six  months,  when  his  dark  stormy  face  scowled  be- 
hind the  footlights  on  Monday.  A  portrait  of  Mr. 
Sheridan,  in  propria  persona,  hangs  in  the  vestibule, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  this  pleasant  faced  young 
gentleman  transformed  into  the  gray,  withered  Louis 
with  his  seamy  face,  his  bent  brows,  and  his  dark, 
glowing  eyes.  His  make-up  is  exceedingly  artistic, 
but  what  very  bad  taste  Louis  had  in  the  matter  of 
red  handkerchiefs.  Poor  Louis,  I  wonder  if  he  is 
not  slandered,  as  many  of  the  dead  and  gone  are 
who  cannot  defend  themselves,  and  whose  portraits 
are  drawn  in  lurid  colors  just  to  make  a  player's  rep- 
utation. And  yet,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  plays  him,  he  is 
a  very  natural  old  villain  for  his  period.  Walter 
Montgomery  made  him  much  more  awful.  His 
death  scene  lingers  in  the  mind  as  something  horri- 
ble, but  Sheridan  gives  very  much  more  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  superstitious  old  wretch,  (one  may  call 
names  safely  at  a  distance  of  several  hundred  years,) 
and  he  does  it  all  with  his  voice.  He  has  twenty  in- 
flections. Perhaps  he  has  played  upon  them  too 
much.  Perhaps  he  has  fined  and  touched  up  the 
part  until  it  has  lost  just  a  shade  of  its  first  rugged- 
ness,  but  it  is  a  masterpiece  nevertheless.  How  very 
tired  he  must  be  by  the  time  the  green  curtain  falls, 
for  there  is  a  great  physical  strain  in  the  playing  of 
such  a  part,  not  only  because  of  the  ever  bent  head 
and  the  artificial  carriage,  but  the  constant  unnat- 
ural pitch  of  the  voice.  It  is  high,  strained,  quer- 
ulous, whining,  everything  by  turns  and  nothing 
long.  How  different  from  the  Duke  de  Nemours, 
who  loves  the  music  from  his  own  throat,  and  lingers 
on  the  final  syllables  of  "heaven,"  "broken,"  and 
"  their  kin,"  with  a  caressing  fondness  which  is  very 
touching,  but  distracting])'  incorrect.  Here  are  no 
change  of  inflections  for  you,  no  modulations,  but 
one  long  unvarying  monotone,  which  the  man  him- 
self enjoys  with  such  evident  heartiness  that  one  does 
not  grudge  him  the  pleasure.  I  like  to  see  these  act- 
ors, but  you  must  dismiss  the  play  entirely  from  your 
mind,  and  devote  yourself  to  watching  their  enjoy-, 
ment.  They  are  much  given  to  pose.  They  have  a 
certain  crook  of  the  knee  and  swing  of  the  leg  before 
crossing  the  stage  that  are  irresistible.  They  are  in 
deep  and  deadly  earnest  —no  fault,  indeed — but  their 
especial  earnestness  is  sometimes  a  trifle  amusing ; 
and  they  trill  the  r  like  a  veritable  Italian.  They  have 
certain  affectations  of  speech.  1  do  not  recall  the 
Duke's  especial  ones,  but  he  has  a  very  choice  assort- 
ment It  would  pay  the  gentleman  to  dispense  with 
them,  and  cultivate  good  English,  for  he  has  a  rich, 
round  voice  if  he  knew  how  to  use  it.  There  is  Miss 
Rose  Keene,  with  no  voice  at  all.  She  struggled 
manfully  with  the  strong  text,  but  it  is  as  much  too 
much  for  her  as  her  green  velvet  court-robe  is  too 
much  for  her  frail  little  figure.  What  a  fancy 
these  weak  little  women  have  for  magnificent  rai- 
ment !  It  was  quite  a  comfort  when  she  rushed  in 
at  intervals,  crying,  spasmodically:  "Pardon,  par- 
don," to  have  one  of  those  accommodating  young 
gentlemen  in  white  stockings,  who  so  abound  in 
stage  courts,  considerately  lift  her  and  her  velvet 
from  the  floor  like  a  puff  of  thistledown,  and  bear 
her  off.  I  could  fancy  her  to  be  rather  a  nice  little 
actress  if  she  were  very  lightly    laden,  but  Marie  de 


Comines  is  rather  too  intense  a  young  woman  for  Miss 
Rose  Keene.  One  could  see  that  she  very  seriously 
meant  all  that  she  was  saying  in  those  long  set 
speeches,  but  as  it  was  impossible  to  hear  them,  one 
sometimes  quite  lost  the  drift  of  the  sentiment  Her 
voice  is  of  that  muffled  quality  which  has  no  ring 
to  it,  and  she  speaks  sometimes  as  Sidney  Cowell 
did — with  an  immovable  upper  lip.  What  a  contrast 
when  Miss  Eva  West's  tremendous  voice  rang  out. 
It  is  a  little  startling  at  first,  this  young  woman's  peal- 
ing organ,  but  one  rather  likes  it  at  last  I  am  bound 
to  say  she  played  the  Dauphin  very  prettily.  Miss 
West  is  usually  a  very  mechanical,  or  rather  a  very 
technical  actress.  She  has  a  very  business-like  air 
when  she  comes  upon  the  stage ;  and  she  has  evi- 
dently had  a  very  extended  observation,  for  she  knows 
what  ought  to  be  done  with  almost  any  character. 
Her  own  style  is  hard,  and  yet  she  played  the 
Dauphin  with  one  or  two  nice  little  touches  of 
sentiment,  together  with  a  singularly  well-fitting 
pair  of  red  tights,  and  a  handsome  costume  in 
pale  drab  and  cerise,  and  a  phenomenal  strength  of 
ung.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  because  one  has  a 
sense  of  gratification  in  seeing  some  one  sit  upon  a 
king,  or  whether  Coitier  sat  upon  Louis  in  particu- 
larly felicitous  style,  that  Coitier  quite  shone  in  this 
unpleasant  play.  At  all  events,  aside  from  Miss 
West  and  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Sheridan's  support  is  un- 
deniably shabby.  It  can  not  be  that  he  has  taken  a 
leaf  from  Edwin  Booth's  book,  and  has  purposely 
chosen  to  have  it  so.  He  is  a  sterling,  a  powerful 
actor,  and  will  be  great  one  dav.  But  taste  in  these 
our  times  is  critical  and  highly  trained,  and  there  is 
nothing  it  so  cordially  approves  as  one  entire  and 
perfect  whole. 

I  fancy  the  public  read  a  very  wholesome  lesson  to 
the  operatic  management  There  is  nothing  your 
public  so  warmly  resents  as  being  humbugged  in  its 
pleasures,  and  it  is  so  easy  to  avenge  themselves 
simply  by  stopping  away.  That  people  were  not 
fully  reassured  was  plainly  to  be  seen  on  Wednesday 
night,  but  they  might  have  spared  themselves  their 
doubts,  for  it  was  the  very  best  performance  since  the 
first  night  The  prompter  was  quite  extinguished. 
His  familiar  voice  did  not  once  penetrate  to  the  au- 
ditorium. No  one  broke  down,  not  even  the  oldest 
member  of  the  familiar  chorus.  The  Montaldo 
looked  something  as  she  did  in  ' '  Trovatore. "  One's 
opinion  of  a  prima  donna  should  not,  properly,  be 
affected  by  the  fit  of  her  dress,  but  frail  humanity 
can  not  do  the  heavy  artistic  all  the  time,  and  really 
the  prima  donna  did  look  so  exceedingly  well  in  that 
first  pink  dress  that  it  rather  predisposed  her  audi- 
ence to  like  her  Leonora.  She  has  neither  looked 
nor  sung  so  well  since,  until  she  became  Queen  of 
Spain.  The  old  story  seems  only  half  natural  in  its 
new  dress.  His  majesty  of  Spain  is  extinguished  al- 
together, but  as  all  the  parties  concerned  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  dispense  with  majesty,  Signor  Mar- 
chette  indulged  his  puppets.  Roig  looked  as  fright- 
ened as  usual — perhaps  looked  rather  oftener  than 
usual  as  if  he  did  not  know  what  on  earth  he  was 
going  to  fly  at  next  ;  but,  although  he  gave  us  yards 
and  yards  of  tremolo,  was  in  his  best  singing  voice, 
and  struck  boldly  out  and  acted  a  little,  two,  three 
nay,  four  different  times.  Wonderful  effect  a  re 
hearsal  has.  Trim  little  Paoletti  made  his  beard 
gray,  and  tried  to  look  old,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
appearing  actually  decrepid,  especially  with  that  vig- 
orous young  voice,  called  by  courtesy  basso,  and 
which  he  really  uses  well.  We  had  all  thought 
Tiozzo  to  be  an  old  woman  with  a  worn-out  voice. 
But  she  turns  out  in  "  Ruy  Bias"  to  be  a  very  nice 
young  woman,  with  a  very  poor  voice,  excepting  s 
low  note  or  two,  which  she  has  no  call  to  use  as  Ca- 
silda.  She  is  a  sprightly  and  intelligent  actress, 
which  goes  for  much,  and  perhaps  she  will  be  liked 
all  the  better  for  having  been  seen  once  without  her 
gypsy  robes  and  wrinkles.  These  little  transforma- 
tions give  a  pleasing  variety.  There  is  Parolini,  who 
is  ever  and  always  the  same.  True,  it  is  a  very  good 
same,  for  he  has  all  the  details  of  his  calling  at  his 
finger-tips,  and  he  goes  through  each  bit  of  business 
conscientiously,  but  a  shade  of  difference  would  not 
be  resented.  However,  if  they  will  continue  rehear- 
sals— a  department  of  the  business  which  at  first 
they  entirely  omitted — and  will  give  us  our  operas  as 
faithfully  studied  and  as  well  presented  as  "  Ruy 
Bias "  on  Wednesday,  this  angry  public  growl  will 
soon  subside  to  an  approving  murmur.  Of  course, 
they  will  continue  to  open  late,  and  keep  us  waiting 
untold  ages  between  the  acts.  Signor  Bianchi  and 
his  cohorts  should  make  a  little  visit  to  the  Bush 
Street  Theatre,  where  they  will  find  that  half  the 
secret  of  keeping  people  in  good  humor  is  the  won- 
derfully prompt  action.  The  heels  of  one  performer 
have  but  just  left  the  stage  when  the  other  comes  on. 
People  like  that  sort  of  thing.  There  is  nothing 
more  disagreeable  among  small  ills  than  to  be  kept 
waiting.  To  wait  for  a  curtain  to  rise  is  the  most 
aggravating  delay  of  all.  People  like  to  see  enter- 
tainments go  off  with  what  good  Americans  call 
"snap."  You  will  find  something  of  it  wherever 
Haverly  presides.  The  amount  of  drill  and  disci- 
pline in  the  band  of  negro  minstrels  at  the  Bush  Street 
Theatre  makes  half  its  success,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  grandest  Italian  opera  troupe  should  not 
have  a  little  of  it.  Patience  is  easily  worn  out  be- 
tween acts. 

I  saw  the  elements  of  a  real  stock  company  in  a 


box  at  the  California  the  other  night.  No  traveling 
combination,  no  peripatetic  specialties,  no  anything 
of  the  sort  of  stuff  that  we  have  latterly  been  dosed 
with,  but  a  genuine  stock  company.  Think  of  it.  A 
leading  lady,  a  leading  man,  an  ingenue,  (perhaps,) 
and  a  juvenile.  Pretty  Jeffreys  Lewis's  familiar  face, 
without  its  Zicka  expression,  was  welcome  back.  And 
she  is  to  open  in  "La  Belle  Russe."  Perhaps  she 
will  be  a  Russian  adventuress  again.  That  sort  of 
party  is  rather  popular  in  fiction  just  now,  and 
Jeffreys  Lewis  came  along  just  in  time  to  the  parts. 
Osmund  Tearle  (an  English  novel  name,  is  it  not?) 
has  a  very  good  New  York  reputation,  and  of  the 
others  fame  has  not  yet  spoken  aloud. 

Betsy  B. 


At  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  the  other  evening  a  gen- 
tleman purchased  for  one  dollar  a  ticket,  and  took  a 
seat  upon  entering.  After  a  while  he  was  requested 
to  vacate,  and  on  his  refusing  to  do  so,  was  ejected. 
The  trial  comes  up  next  week.  We  hope  this  affair 
will  be  decided  on  principles  of  equity,  if  that  means 
right.  This  petty  swindle  was  introduced  here,  if 
we  remember  rightly,  by  Augustine  Daly,  when  he 
came  here  with  his  Fifth  Avenue  Troupe.  It  consists 
in  reserving  all  the  seats  in  the  house  except  two  or 
three  back  rows,  and  then  selling  them  to  late 
comers  for  a  dollar  and  a  half.  If  the  managers 
want  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  their  seats,  let  them  say 
so.  To  accept  an  admission  fee,  and  then  give  no 
seat  or  a  worthless  one,  is,  in  good  plain  English,  a 
swindle.  It  is  a  swindle  which  has  flourished  here 
long  enough,  and  we  hope  that  this  case  will  put  an 
end  to  it.  No  one  objects  to  the  selling  of  seats  to 
bona  fide  buyers,  although  many  do  to  paying  fifty 
per  cent,  more  for  the  privilege  of  going  to  the  theatre 
to  reserve  one  ;  but  when  the  management  itself  en- 
ters into  a  petty  conspiracy  against  the  comfort  of  its 
patrons,  it  is  too  much  for  good  nature,  patient  as  are 
theatre-goers  here.  We  will  return  to  this  subject 
again. 

The  story  of  "II  Demonio,"  Rubinstein's  opera, 
which  was  produced  in  London  lately,  is  romantic, 
involving  the  antagonism  of  good  and  evil,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  characters  of  the  Angel  of  Light  and 
the  Demon,  the  latter  of  whom  falls  in  love  with  Ta- 
mara,  daughter  of  Prince  Gudal,  and  betrothed  to 
Prince  Smodal,  whose  death  is  wrought  by  the  jeal- 
ous Demon,  who  causes  the  Prince  to  be  attacked 
and  slain  by  Tartars  on  his  journey  to  the  castle, 
where  the  wedding  celebration  awaits  him.  The  ar- 
rival of  the  Prince's  corpse  is  followed  by  the  despair 
of  the  expectant  bride,  who  determines  on  ending  her 
days -in  a  cloister,  where,  however,  the  recollection  of 
the  Demon's  persecution  still  troubles  her  ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  her  meditations  he  enters,  and  a  long 
and  highly  dramatic  scene  ensues,  in  which  the  evil 
influence  is  on  the  point  of  prevailing  when  the  An- 
gel appears.  The  Demon  is  vanquished,  and  con- 
signed to  the  abyss  ;  a  thunderbolt  strikes  the  nun- 
nery, which  falls  to  ruins,  and  Tamara  is  seen  borne 
to  heaven  by  a  group  of  angels. 


The  New  York  Mirror  says:  "The  intelligence 
reaches  us  from  San  Francisco  by  dispatch  that  Hav- 
erly's  Minstrels,  the  Opera,  the  Hazel  Kirke  party, 
and  in  fact  all  the  places  of  amusement,  are  doing  a 
thriving  business,  the  houses  being  crowded  every 
night  A  month  or  two  ago  everything  that  played 
there  met  with  failure,  while  now  we  chronicle  the 
reverse.  Strange  people  those  Californians."  They 
are  indeed  strange — from  an  Eastern  point  of  view. 
They  persist  in  patronizing  only  what  they  like,  and 
if  a  Mestayer  or  a  Stevens  comes  out  heralded  by 
flaming  puffs  from  Eastern  papers,  they  go  and  see 
them,  and  then— stay  away.  They  are  very,  very 
strange,  dear  Mirror,  and  don't  let  it  escape  you. 


Mapleson  says  he  has  made  an  offer  to  Madame 
Patti  to  sing  twelve  nights  in  opera  under  his  own 
management  after  the  concert  season  is  over.  Patti 
will  probably  take  the  offer,  though  whether  it  will 
pay  the  manager  is  another  question.  Mr.  Mapleson 
believes  silly  people  will  pay  $10  per  seat  at  the  Acad- 
emy for  the  Patti  nights,  but  this  is  again  doubtful, 
At  any  rate,  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  announce  both 
Patti  and  Nilsson  in  his  prospectus — to  produce  Nils- 
son  first,  and  afterwards  to  run  the  two  on  alternate 
nights. 

Conly,  the  basso,  has  signed  with  the  Emma  Ab- 
bott Company,  the  special  purpose  being  that  he  shall 
sing  Falstaff,  in  Nicolai's  "Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor." Mr.  Wetherill,  the  manager,  has,  by  the  way, 
a  singular  clause  in  his  contracts.  It  is  that  if  at  any 
time  Emma  Abbott  should  be  taken  sick,  all  engage- 
ments shall  be  off  for  the  season.  With  designing  par- 
ties this  would  be  a  very  convenient  method  of  get- 
ting rid  of  obligations,  for  a  doctor's  certificate  can 
always  be  got.  It  was  owing  to  this  clause  that  Carle- 
ton  refused  to  sign. 


Miss  Cary,  says  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocea?r,  has  par- 
tially decided  never  to  return  to  the  operatic  stage 
again,  notwithstanding  some  excellent  offers  that 
have  been  made  to  her.  She  will  devote  her  time  to 
concert  and  oratorical  singing  exclusively.  Who  will 
take  her  place  in  oper.t?  No  one  in  this  country  to-day, 
at  least,  can.  The  American  people,  who  have  grown 
to  admire  her  as  a  great  artist, -and  love  her  as  a 
friend,  will  miss  her  greatly  during  the  opera  seasons 
to  come. 

A  Boston  paper  announces  that  Mr.  Mapleson  has 
signed  a  contract  with  Madame  Christine  Nilsson  for 
next  season  in  this  country.  According  to  the  Lon- 
don Figaro,  the  story  of  the  impairment  of  Mad- 
ame Nilsson 's  voice  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  She 
is  said  to  never  have  been  in  better  voice  than  on  the 
occasion  of  her  appearance  in  "  Faust"  at  Her  Maj- 
esty's Theatre,  and  received  the  heartiest  appiause. 

Mr.  William  Carleton,  the  baritone,  will  belong  to 
C.  D.  Hess  the  coming  season,  but  there  is  a  clause 
in  his  contract  which  permits  him  to  remain  in  New 
York  when  opportunity  offers.  It  is  thus  that  he  will 
come  to  sing  with  D'Oyley  Carte  in  "  Patience,"  at 
the  Standard  Theatre. 


Chang,  the  Chinese  giant,  is  exhibiting  daily  with 
a  circus  in  the  far  West  Doubled  up  in  a  three-by- 
six  sleeping  berth  every  night,  he  writes  that  the 
American  climate  is  "  muchee  like  brick  oven." 


Joseph  Murphy  is  said  to  have  made  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars'in  the  last  three  years. 


DRAMATIC    GOSSIP. 

Willie  Edouin  is  having  a  new  play  written  for  him 
by  J.  J.  McNally. 

Miss  Clara  Morris  will  play  the  part  of  a  gypsy  in 
a  new  drama  written  expressly  for  her. 

Miss  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  who  is  now  at  Aix-les- 
Bains,  will  sail  for  New  York  July  28th. 

Lotta  will  be  managed  by  one  of  her  brothers  next 
season,  thus  keeping  all  the  money  in  the  family. 

Helen  Dingeon,  formerly  with  the  Salisbury  Trou- 
badours, is  in  Italy  preparing  for  an  operatic  career. 

Maud  Granger  is  rusticating  on  Long  Island.  She 
is  to  star  next  season  in  Bartley  Campbell's  "  Galley 
Slave. " 

Miss  Rose  Coghlan  will  act  with  Mr.  Wallack's 
company  in  Boston  during  their  September  engage- 
ment. 

Anna  Dickinson  positively  takes  the  road  next  sea- 
son as  a  star  in  petticoats.  She  has  decided  not  to 
tackle  anything  where  legs  are  an  important  feature. 

Alice  Dunning  Lingard  begins  a  starring  tour  in 
January,  under  the  management  of  Brooks  8:  Dick- 
son. She  will  be  supported  by  a  strong  company, 
and  will  play  Juliet,  Rosalind,  Julia,  etc.  William 
Horace  does  not  support  her. 

Mary  Anderson  is  one  of  the  best  horse-women  at 
Long  Branch.  She  rides  a  pacer,  and  attracts  the 
admiring  attention  of  the  fashionables  who  throng 
Ocean  Avenue.  Miss  Anderson's  cottage  is  near  that 
of  John  Hoey,  on  Cedar  Avenue. 

Charlotte  Thompson,  who  was  such  a  favorite  in 
the  young  days  of  the  California  Theatre,  will  come 
back  to  San  Francisco  to  play  an  engagement  after 
Sheridan's  present  engagement  is  ended.  The  New 
York  Mirror,  however,  says  that  she  will  join  Sheri- 
dan, and  that  the  two  Will  play  a  double  engagement. 

"  Because  Clara  Morris,"  says  the  New  York  Mer- 
cury, "  telegraphed  her  condolence  to  President  Gar- 
field and  family,  a  wretch  writes  to  this  office  charg- 
ing Miss  Morris  with  sending  an  incomplete  dispatch, 
because  it  did  not  inform  Mrs.  Garfield  that  Miss 
Morris  proposes  to  act  a  gypsy  character  next  sea- 
son." 

An  Eastern  paper  says  :  "  Charles  B.  Welles,  who 
went  to  California  as  a  walking  gentleman  and  be- 
came a  full-blown  and  recognized  juvenile  actor  in  one 
season,  has  come  to  New  York,  and  will  remain  per- 
manently in  the  East  Mr.  Welles,  in  addition  to  act- 
ing, has  been  the  manager  of  a  Sandwich  Island  the- 
atre.    He  escaped  with  his  life." 

Catherine  Lewis  has  put  the  profits  of  her  present 
season  ($1,200)  into  costumes  for  "  Madame  Favart" 
Blanche  Corelli  hearing  of  this,  has  organized  an  op- 
position "Madame  Favart"  company,  putting  her 
money  into  printing  instead  of  clothes.  Apropos  of 
Catherine,  Nym  Crynkle  remarks  that  "  the  Boston 
people  look  at  Catherine  Lewis  askance.  They  are 
afraid  she  will  give  a  benefit  and  sell  tickets  in  her 
room." 

The  phenomenal  success  of  Mr.  Irving's  manage- 
ment of  the  Lyceum  Theatre  is  strikingly  illustrated 
by  the  following  fact :  The  period  for  which  Mr.  Irv- 
ing took  the  theatre  on  lease  is  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  the  question  of  renewing  the  tenancy  has  been 
raised.  Mr.  Irving  proposes  to  settle  the  matter  in  a 
most  effective  manner.  He  is  going  to  buy  the  free- 
hold of  the  theatre.  The  sum  named  is  ,£120,000  ; 
and  this,  he  says,  he  will  be  able  to  pay  out  of  the 
net  earnings  of  his  management  during  the  few  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  he  became  lessee  and  mana- 
ger. There  is,  perhaps,  no  parallel  to  this  stupen- 
dous pecuniary  success. 

"When  Mr.  Macready  was  performing  at  the  theatre 
at  Mobile,  Alabama,  his  manner  of  rehearsal  dis- 
pleased one  of  the'  actors,  a  native  American  of  the 
pure  Western  stripe.  This  person,  who  was  cast  for 
the  part  of  Claudius,  in  "  Hamlet,"  resolved  to  "pay- 
off" the  star  for  many  supposed  offenses,  and  thus 
he  carried  out  his  purpose  :  When  in  the  last  scene 
Hamlet  stabbed  the  usurper,  he  reeled  forward,  and, 
after  a  most  spasmodic  finish,  stretched  himself 
out  precisely  in  the  place  Hamlet  required  for  his  own 
death.  Macready.  much  annoyed,  whispered  feebly  : 
"  Die  further  up  the  stage,  sir."  The  monarch  lay 
insensible.  Upon  which,  in  a  still  louder  voice,  the 
Hamlet  growled  :  ' '  Die  further  up  the  stage. "  Here- 
upon the  Claudius,  silting  up,  observed  :  "  I  b'leeve 
I'm  king  here,  and  I'll  die  where  I  please." 

In  a  letter  to  an  English  journal,  M.  Yictorien  Sar- 
dou,  the  French  dramatist,  makes  these  comments  : 
"  I  have  just  learned  that  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham  de- 
clines to  recognize  any  claim  on  my  part  to  author's 
dues  in  respect  of  the  adaptation  of  my  comedy,  '  La 
Papillonne,'  now  performing  at  the  Criterion  Thea- 
tre, in  London.  In  these  circumstances  what  course 
can  I  take  save  that  of  making  known  this  fact  to  the 
English  press,  which  has  so  often  generously  defended 
the  rights  of  foreign  authors,  while  asking  you  to  ap- 
preciate the  principles  of  justice  recognized  by  Mr. 
Windham?  Not  content  with  paying  Mr.  Mortimer, 
who  has  translated  my  comedy  without  any  consulta- 
tion with  me,  the  author's  fees,  which  he  refuses  me, 
he  has  even  the  aplomb  to  advertise  the  name  of  that 
gentleman  as  the  author  of  my  work.  1  know  not 
how  it  is  customary  with  you  in  England  to  charac- 
terize proceedings  of  this  sort  ;  in  France  they  would 
be  judged  severely." 

The  season  ends  a  little  more  tardily  in  London 
and  Paris  than  here  ;  but  both  cities  are  now  wind- 
ing up  their  dramatic  affairs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal 
have  produced  another  version  of  "  Le  Fils  de  Cor- 
alie,"  which  was  played  at  the  Union  Square  as 
"Felicia."  The  English  adaptor  seems  to  have 
botched  his  work  almost  as  badly  as  the  American 
translator.  He  has  been  content  to  change  the  names 
and  surroundings,  the  sort  of  Coralie  being  now 
known  as  Captain  Mainwaring,  V.  C,  a  handsome 
young  officer  of  the  Tenth  Fusiliers,  and  Coralie  her- 
self becoming  a  Mrs.  Travers,  who  has  paid  for  his 
education  at  Sandhurst  and  comes  to  Sir  Jonas  Mer- 
yon's  country  seat  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  his  marriage.  Mr.  Godfrey,  the 
adapter,  was  evidently  under  the  impression  that 
these  alterations  would  deodorize  the  play.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  make  it  ridiculous.  The  motive 
is  French,  the  characters  act  as  none  but  French  peo- 
ple could  act,  and  their  English  names  and  English 
affectations  only  serve  to  provoke  the  same  sort  of 
laughter  that  greets  the  appearance  of  "Milord 
Griggs  "  or  "  Sir  Tomsonn  "  in  a  sensational  melo- 
drama at  the  Porte  Saint  Martin. 
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THE    ANTIDOTE     FOR    OUR     PET    POISON. 

We  are  afflicted  with  a  mania  for  stock-gambling. 
When  California  and  Consolidated  Virginia  paid  two 
dollars  per  month  per  share,  we  bought  the  stock 
eagerly  at  two  hundred  dollars  per  share.  True,  it  was 
twelve  per  cent,  per  annum,  but  we  knew  that  every 
ton  of  ore  hoisted  out  of  the  mine  to  pay  the  divi- 
dends left  the  mine  denuded  of  that  much  wealth. 
Now  let  us  suppose  a  case.  An  entirely  reliable 
friend  determines  to  make  us  rich  by  giving  us  a  point 
secretly.  A  genuine  fissure  ledge  has  been  discovered, 
which  in  all  respects  equals  in  milling  value  the  bo- 
nanza mines  at  their  best.  But  there  is  a  wonderful 
difference  in  favor  of  our  new  ledge.  By  some  unex- 
plained phenomenon  this  particular  ledge  renews  its 
metallic  deposits  as  fast  as  the  ore  is  mined  and 
hoisted.  In  fact,  only  one  level  need  be  run,  as  that 
is  inexhaustible.  As  we  are  to  be  of  the  favored  few 
to  be  let  in  on  bed-rock,  we  are  required  to  pay  in  as- 
sessments for  four  years  to  develop  this  wonderful, 
self-renewing  mine  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars  per 
share,  or  two  thousand  dollars  for  one  hundred  shares, 
which,  after  four  years  of  development,  will  pay  us 
forever  two  hundred  dollars  per  month,  or  twenty- 
four  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  And  not  only  this, 
but  all  the  probabilities  are  in  favor  of  its  paying 
double  these  figures  rather  than  less.  Would  we  not 
deem  ourselves  fortunate  to  be  let  into  so  wonderfully 
soft  a  thing?  Could  the  most  inveterate  of  us  gam- 
blers be  induced  to  sell  our  hundred  shares  in  this  in- 
exhaustible mine?  Now,  we  have  just  such  a  gener- 
ous friend  whispering  into  our  astonished  ear  a  true 
story  of  just  such  a  rich  discovery.  Our  friend's  name 
is  Commerce.  He  tells  us  that  the  markets  of  Eu- 
rope are  hungering  for  canned  peaches,  apricots,  and 
pears;  for  canned  blackberries,  strawberries,  jellies, 
and  jams  ;  for  dried  prunes,  peaches,  apricots,  and 
grapes;  for  raisins  and  currants  ;  for  pure  grape  wine, 
and  for  cheaper  lemons  and  limes.  He  tells  us  that 
the  perfection  of  soil,  climate,  and  irrigating  facili- 
ties are  within  our  borders ;  that  they  are  lying 
ignominiously  idle  and  wickedly  neglected  ;  that  na- 
ture, by  means  of  phylloxera,  mildew,  hurricanes, 
and  numerous  other  pests,  is  driving  the  enterpris- 
ing of  other  States  and  otiier  lands  into  California  to 
engage  in  these  pleasant,  permanent,  and  lucrative 
branches  of  production  and  manufacture ;  that  two 
thousand  dollars,  honestly  expended,  intelligently 
directed,  and  patiently  attended  to  for  four  years,  will 
yield  surer,  and  higher,  and  infinitely  more  lasting 
results  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  could,  or  did,  in 
the  palmy  days  of  Consolidated  Virginia  and  Califor- 
nia. To  incorporate  a  fruit-raising,  curing,  and 
canning  company  is  just  as  easy  and  no  more  ex- 
pensive than  to  create  the  artificial  person  that  runs 
the  festive  wildcat.  Orchardists,  vineyardists,  curers, 
and  canners,  are  more  numerous  and  less  expensive 
tlun  engineers,  experts,  brokers,  and  miners.  To 
plan,  to  plow,  to  plant,  to  cultivate,  to  prune,  to  har- 
vest, to  cure,  to  can  and  pack  for  market,  are  easier 
to  learn,  pleasanter  to  do,  less  dangerous  to  life,  and 
more  conducive  to  health  than  to  prospect,  to  dig,  to 
drift,  to  blast,  to  hoist,  to  mill,  to  pay  assessments, 
and  to  gamble  in  stocks.  It  is  easier  to  discover 
good  land  for  an  orchard  than  a  good  location  for  a 
mine.  We  don't  have  to  look  so  far  into  the  earth  to 
find  nutriment  for  tree  roots  as  to  find  fissure  veins 
and  hanging  walls.  It  is  easier  to  handle  fruit  than 
ore  ;  easier  io  run  a  cannery  than  a  mill ;  as  easy  to 
sell  commercial  fruit  as  silver  and  gold.  We  open  a 
mine  for  a  season  ;  we  establish  a  vineyard  for  a  life- 
time. 

The  mine  furnishes  employment  only  to  young  and 
strong  men  ;  the  orchard  to  old  men,  to  women,  and 
to  boys  and  girls.  Every  rich  mining  region  on 
earth  is  the  abode  of  low  civilization,  aggregated  pov- 
erty, arrested  improvements,  and  decaying  towns. 
Every  fruit  region  on  earth  is  the  abode  of  high  cul- 
ture, aggregated  wealth,  constant  improvement,  and 
flourishing  towns.  The  normal  intellectual  condition 
of  a  mining  population  is  one  of  feverish  excitement, 
leading  to  restlessness,  to  gambling,  to  drinking,  to 
vacuity  of  mind,  and  early  death  ;  that  of  a  rural 
population  is  one  of  placid  content,  leading  to  set- 
tled habits,  to  social  pleasures,  and  to  long  life. 

The  incessant  yearning  that  almost  every  man  has 
to  own  a  farm  is  each  man's  individual  expression  of 
the  intense  desire  of  the  hum.m  race  for  freedom. 
Civiliz  ition  imposes  upon  men  and  women  social  re- 
straints that  are  wholesome  and  cheerfully  endured  ; 
but  in  its  bread-winning  aspects  it  imposes  upon 
them  restraints  whose  essence  is  slaveiy,  and,  there- 
fore, galling  and  unendurable.  Those  who  are  in 
business  for  themselves — that  is,  who  are  their  own 
employers,  and  who  are  chained  to  the  tread-mill  of 
unremitting  attention  to  daily  business  only  by  the 
exigencies  of  business  necessities — feel  the  yoke,  and 
sigh  for  freedom  from  it.  But  that  yoke  is  far  heav- 
ier to  the  employed  than  to  the  employer,  and  every 
clerk,  book-keeper,  teacher,  sewing-girl,  machinist, 
or  unskilled  laborer  yearns  with  an  intensity  that 
knows  no  instant's  remission  for  freedom  from  the 
domination  of  the  employer's  will.  This  yearning 
for  freedom  is  natural,  and  proper  because  natural. 
The  fulfillment  is  possible  only  through  the  accumu- 
lation of  sufficient  capital  to  produce  an  income. 
Small-scale  firming  yields  that  income  on  a  small 
capital,  combined  with  labor,  and  releases  the  clerk 
who  becomes  a  farmer  from  irksome  domination  to 
another's  will  wholly,  and  Irom  business  restraints 
partly  ;  for  farming  is  more  flexible  than  any  other 
business — that  is,  more  independent. 

But  small  scale  farming  is  a  business  that  cannot 
safely  be  carried  on  at  arms'  length.  Besides,  there 
are  many  who,  for  various  and  proper  reasons,  do 
not  wish  to  become  farmers.  There  are  departments 
of  farming  that  admit  of  being  safely  conducted  by 
incorporated  organization,  in  which  shares  may  be 
safely  and  profitably  held,  as  in  a  mine.  Vineyard 
and  wine-making,  vineyard  and  raisin-making, 
orchard  and  Iruit-canning,  gardening  and  pickle- 
making  are  of  these.  They  are  the  natural  agricul- 
tural antidote  for  the  natural  mining  poison  of 
which  tens  of  thousands  of  our  best  people  have 
■  financially,  socially,  and  morally  died.  Any  clear- 
headed man  or  woman,  working  on  a  salary,  having 
only  one  thousand  dollars  to  invest,  and  able  to  spare 
twenty  dollars  per  month,  may,  by  a  judicious  invest- 
ment in  the  above  business,  in  any  one  of  nearly  half 
the  counties  of  the  State,  acquire  a  permanent  income 
of  over  two  thousand  dollars  a  year,  after  four  or  five 
years  of  patient  persistence.  B.  Makks. 

San  Francisco,  July,  1881. 


DRINK 


MISS    COLUMBIA. 

What  She  Said  and  Did  at  the  Derby. 

So  one  of  fair  Columbia's  dreams 
Is  realized.     It  really  seems 

Almost  romantic. 
Here,  Uncle  Jonathan,  we  end 
All  jealousies,  and,  friend  to  friend, 
Our  warm  congratulations  send 

Across  the  wide  Atlantic. 

No  murmur  now  the  battle's  done  ; 
We  freely  own  the  best  horse  won, 

Nor  call  him  "lucky." 
A  health  to  Lorillard  and  Keene, 
Who've  sent  their  flyers  on  the  scene 
Of  British  turfdom  from  the  green 

Grass  fields  of  Old  Kentucky. 

And  did  not  I  receive  the  tip, 
Dropped  dew-like  from  a  rosebud  Up — 

"  Our  horse  nil  there  is" — 
What  time  I  found  me  midst  a  troop 
Of  young  New  Yorkers  on  the  "stoop" 
(They  called  it)  of  the  Langham  group 
Were  they  of  Western  fairies. 

And  Miss  Columbia  looked  that  morn — 
Deem  not  my  words,  of  rapture  born, 

Too  eulogistic— 
A  dainty  dream  of  black  and  red — 
A  dress  whereover  Worth  had  shed 

The  fruits  of  taste  artistic. 

Columbia,  beauteous  as  the  dawn  ! 
In  her  I  scanned  perfection   drawn 

From  many  races. 
She  stood  on  arched   Spanish   feet; 
Old  England's  lovely  rose  was   sweet 
Upon  her  cheek  ;   and,  to  complete 

Her,  Gaul  lent  foreign  graces. 

All  things  and  places  she  has  seen 
From  Dan  to  Beer-Sheba — I   mean 

From  New  York  to  Naples. 
She's  learned  to  dance,  flirt,  talk,  and  ride 
"  In  form."     Has  quite  the  memory  died 
Of  words  we  spoke  on  t'other  side 

Under  the  frost-kissed  maples? 

How  lightly  laughed  she  when  I  showed 
Her  all  the  humors  of  the  road, 

From  coach  to  coster .' 
The  men  she  knew  !     "Upon  the  Rhine 

I  met  his  Grace." "A  beau  of  mine, 

The  Count— at   Rome— in  '79." 

Poor  me  !     I  knew  I'd  lost  her. 

High  up  upon  the  stand  she  stood — 

(I'd  placed  her  where  the  view  was  good)— 

Won  gloves  by  dozens. 
As  past  the  post  the  winner  sped, 
Seeing  my  brow  with  gloom  o'erspread, 
"It's  in  the  family,"  she  said; 

"  Why,  John  Bull,  ain't  we  cousins?" 

— C.  C.  A*,  in  London  Sporting  Times. 


The  heraldic  dress  at  Queen  Victoria's  recent  draw  - 
ing-room,  which  has  been  so  much  talked  about,  was 
worn  by  Lady  Archibald  Campbell.  It  was  the  first 
instance  since  the  fifteenth  century  of  a  lady  appear- 
ing at  a  court  ceremony  with  her  heraldic  cognizances 
forming  the  trimming  of  her  dress.  The  dress  was 
black  velvet,  with  silver-gray  satin  train.  Agibeciere 
pocket,  shaped  like  a  shield,  was  emblazoned  with 
the  quarterings  of  the  Argyll-Campbells  and  the  Cal- 
enders of  Ardkinglas  and  Craigforth,  in  the  proper 
heraldic  tints.  This  pocket  contained  the  handker- 
chief, and  was  supported  by  a  band  composed  of 
small  shields  on  black  velvet,  joined  together  by  gold 
Gaelic  knots.  Each  shield  bore  the  same  quarterings 
as  those  on  the  satchel.  Band,  satchel,  and  train 
were  fastened  to  the  dress  by  means  of  badges  of  the 
fish  and  bog  myrtle.  On  the  train  was  embroidered  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  Argyll-Campbells,  the  shield  be- 
ing five  feet  long.  Above  it  was  the  wild  boar's 
head,  and  beneath  was  the  motto,  "  NeObliviscaris," 
in  black  letters  on  a  gray  scroll.  Even  the  black 
satin  slippers  bore  the  device  of  the  shield  in  silver.  " 


Catarrh  has  never  yet  been  mastered  by  douche; 
smokes,  inhalations,  or  any  other  merely  local  reme, 
dy.  Dr.  Wei  de  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure  is  an  innoc- 
ulative,  constitutional  remedy  which  is  absorbed  by 
the  infectious  poison,  and  kills  the  spores,  wherever 
located.  It  is  a  wonderful  discovery— an  infallible 
cure  at  any  stage.  The  cure  is  sold  by  druggists,  or 
delivered  by  D.  B.  Dewey  &  Co.,  agents,  182  Fulton 
Street,  N.  Y.  Pamphlets,  with  full  explanations  and 
overwhelming  proofs,  mailed  free. 


Castoria  is  pleasant  to  take.  It  regulates  the  stom- 
ach and  bowels,  cures  diarrhoea,  wind-cholic,  sour- 
curd  and  rash,  allays  feverishness  and  destroys  worms. 
Mothers  like  Castoria  because  it  makes  the  child 
healthy  and  cheerful,  and  children  almost  cry  for  it 
because  it  stops  their  stomach  ache. 


Rheumatism  is  a  hard  complaint  to  tackle,  and 
Neuralgia  is  worse,  but  it  has  been  conclusively  pro- 
ven that  the  wonderful  Centaur  Liniments  will  cure 
them.  There  appears  to  be  no  ache,  pain,  inflam- 
mation, strain,  or  swelling  upon  either  man  or  beast 
which  they  will  not  relitve,  subdue  or  cure. 


Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


Mr.  Alfred  Kelxeher,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music, 
desires  to  announce  that  he  his  changed  his  residence 
to  No.  2324  Clay  St.  near  Webster  St.,  (California 
Street  cars.)  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  Gray's 
Music  Store,  No.  117  Post  Street. 


H.  A.  Callendar,  Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  137  Montgomery  Street,  Room 
16,  up  one  flight  of  stairs. 


Musical  Eoxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Dupont 
St.     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 


See  "  The  Awakening"  and  "The  Eighth 
Wondep;"  also,  Carbolic  and  Camphor  Soap,  proof 
against  small-pox — all  at  Standard  Soap  Palace,  637 
Market  Street,  S.  F. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store)  S.  F.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

Morse's  Palace  of  Art.  417  Montgomery  St. 


MOSGROVE'S 

Sweeping  Removal  Sale! 


Our  extensive  stock  of  Staple  ami  Fancy  Dry 
Ooods  is  now  being  Closed  Out,  so  that  we  may 
open  our  New  House,  14,  16,  ami  18  Post  Street, 
between  Montgomery  and  Kearny,  with  a  com- 
plete New  Stock. 

This  is  a  golden  opportunity  for  CASJI  BUYERS. 
AU  Goods  marked  in  Plain  Figures,  strictly  One 
Price,  and  sold  only  lor  Cash. 


S.  MOSGROVE    &   BRO., 


114    AND     116    KEARNY    STREET. 


HOUSEKEEPERS  I 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc.,  welt  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one-half  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  aeainst  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  20  years. 


Spanish  or  French  spoken  in  three  months — new  \ 
method  ;  classes  and  private  lessons.   P.  O.  box  1574. 


Prof.  Geo.  Go5sman  begins  a  class  in  Spanish  June 
30th  ;  23  Powell  st. ;  $2  per  month. 

C.    O.    Dean,    Dentist,    No.    126   Kearny   Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St 


BOUND  VOLUMES 

OF 

"THE  ARGONAUT. 


J! 


Vois.  I,  II,  III  IV,  V,  VI,  VII 
and   VIII 


J  NY    ONE   CAN    BE    ACCOM/WO- 

'  *•  dated  with  the  Bound  Volumes  from  the  commence- 
ment by  applying  at  the  Business  Office,  522  California 
Street. 


BOOKS 


J.    B.    O'CONNOR    .V    CO. 

Dealers  in 

Books,  Stationery,  Slieel 

Music,  Pianos,  A  Organs, 

23  Dnpont  St.,  S.  F. 


ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE 

932   Post   Street. 


7~)AY    AND    BOARDING     SCHOOL 

-*—^     for  Young  Ladies  and  Children.     Kindergarten. 
Next  terra  commences  July  20. 

MADAME  B.  ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 
No.  635  market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 
.MPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER 
fumery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods  Toilet  Articles,  etc. 


RUPTURE 


Cured.   Greatest  Invention 

of  the  age.   PIERCE  &  SON 
704  Sac  St.,  San  Frin  Cat 


FALK'S  MILWAUKEE 


p£ERL£sS 


TRADE.  MARK 


STARCH. 

ABSOLUTE   PURITT 

UNEQUALLED    DELICACY. 

Try    it  once  and  you  -will  use  no  otl 

W.  J.  HOUSTON  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Acems, 

216  &.  217  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


/)0   NOT   SACRIFICE    YOUR    FUR- 

L-^  NITURE,  PIANOS,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding,  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE    THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Paintings,  with 

J.    H.    MOTT    &    CO., 
<;  47  Market  St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  floor. 

Large,    airy   brick   building,    with    elevator.      MONEY 
LOANED  on  valuable  goods.     Terms  moderate. 


C.  BEACH, 

BOOKSELLER    AND    STATIONER. 

Bfcw  Styles  In  Fancy  Stationery, 

Marcus  Ward's  Irish  Linen  l'apcleries 
Standard,  Miscellaneous,  and  Juvenile  Books. 

107  Montgomery  Street,  opp.  Occidental  Hotel 


BEER. 


THE       ARGONAUT 


THE    BOY    NAVIGATOR. 


"  Mr.  Thumper,"  said  little  Tom  Blowgun,  ' '  I  will 
not  longer  endure  this  tyranny  !     Lie  there  !  " 

And  with  a  well-directed  blow,  shot  straight  from 
the  shoulder,  the  boy  laid  his  cowardly  insulter  in  the 
dust  and  old  paper  wads  at  his  feet.  Then,  turning 
on  his  heel,  he  left  the  room. 

Mr.  Thumper  was  principal  of  the  ninth  district 
grammar  school.'  A  man  of  herculean  frame,  meas- 
uring six  feet  thirteen  inches  in  height,  and  weighing 
two  hundred  and  ninety'-three  pounds,  he  relied  upon 
his  immense  physical  prowess  to  protect  him  in  his 
tyranny. 

Tom  Blowgun  was  a  proud-spirited  boy  ol  eleven 
years,  small  of  his  age  and  very  slender.  But  he  had 
the  soul  of  a  lion. 

He  had  endured  the  brutal  oppression  of  the  despot 
until  endurance  ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  On  the  day 
on  which  our  story  opens,  Mr.  Thumper  went  one 
step  too  far  in  his  pitiless  abuse  of  power.  He  asked 
Tom  how  much  two  and  two  made. 

Conquering  his  disgust  for  the  man,  in  his  passion 
for  mathematics,  for  he  loved  learning  with  all  the 
devotion  of  a  scholar,  Tom  lifted  his  frank,  honest 
gaze  to  the  teacher's  face. 

"Seven,  sir,"  he  said. 

"  Oh  no,  try  again,"  said  the  tyrant,  with  a  false 
smile  on  his  wicked  face. 

"Eleven,"  Tom  replied,  correcting  himself.  "I 
meant  eleven  in  the  first  place,"  he  added,  in  a  tone 
of  proud  defiance  that  made  the  teacher  turn  pale. 

"  Oh  no,"  he  said,  with  ashen  lips,  "  it  makes  only 
four.  " 

And  then  the  boy,  his  proud  soul  mounting  to  his 
eyes,  smote  him  to  the  earth,  and  striding  across  his 
prostrate  form,  left  the  school-room  forever. 

Tom  was  an  orphan,  dependent  upon  his  only  fa- 
ther and  mother  for  support.  When  they  heard  he 
had  left  school,  his  mother  strained  him  to  her  heart 
with  one  hand,  and  wore  out  the  dome  of  his  panta- 
loons with  a  number  eight  slipper  with  the  other. 
Then  she  released  him  from  her  fond  embrace. 

"  Wait  till  your  father  comes  home,"  she  said. 

The  brave  boy  said  he  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
do  so,  but  he  hadn't  time. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do?"  asked  his  mother. 

"  I  am  going  to  build  a  ship,"  he  said. 

His  mother,  who  never  fully  appreciated  nor  even 
comprehended  his  genius  and  energy,  said  she  didn't 
believe  he  could  build  a  ship.  The  noble  boy  said  : 
"  I  forgive  you,"  and  went  into  the  pantry  for  a  case- 
knife. 

He  took  three  boards  off  the  back  fence,  and  then 
went  down  the  alley  a  short  distance  and  borrowed 
several  pieces  of  fencing  from  a  neighboring  lumber- 
yard. The  man  who  owned  the  lumber-yard  was  not 
at  home.  Tom  knew  it.  He  was  a  supercilious, 
purse-proud  man,  of  vulgar  origin,  and  the  boy's 
manly  spirit  could  not  stoop  to  borrow  anything  of 
him  when  he  was  in  sight. 

Returning  home,  he  planed  the  boards  smooth  with 
his  case-knife.  He  cut  down  a  locust  tree  that  grew 
on  the  sidewalk,  and  fashioned  the  keel  from  it.  This 
he  laid  with  great  care  and  precision.  Then  he  put 
in  the  rudder-post,  and  bolted  it  fast.  He  was  too 
poor  to  buy  bolts,  so  he  made  bis  own  out  of  joints 
of  lead-pipe  that  he  had  been  collecting  and  saving 
up  for  circus-day.  Then  he  rove  in  the  main  hal- 
liards, belaying  them  carefully  at  the  corners  with 
cleats  of  tarpaulin. 

He  had  no  trouble  until  it  came  to  slushing  the  bob- 
stay.  When  he  attempted  to  make  it  fast,  it  swung 
so  far  abaft  the  binnacle  that  it  put  out  the  dead-eye 
and  dropped  afoul  of  the  peak. 

"  What  will  you  do  now  ?"  asked  his  little  sister 
Ann,  who  was  sitting  near  him,  eating  a  piece  of  pie. 

"Shut  up  your  mouth,"  said  the  noble  boy,  "or 
I'll  slap  your  nasty  snoot." 

So  saying,  he  took  her  pie  away  from  her,  and  ate 
it  up.  Tom  loved  his  little  sister  dearly,  and  he  could 
not  endure  to  see  her  sowing  the  seeds  of  dyspepsia 
in  her  system.  He  dreaded  to  think  that  by  early  ac- 
quiring an  incurable  disease  of  the  liver  and  digestive 
organs,  she  might  grow  up  to  be  a  reformer.    . 

He  finally  secured  the  bob-stay  in  its  place,  and 
the  rest  of  his  task  was  comparatively  easy.  He  had 
some  difficulty  in  setting  the  masts,  because  a  stick 
of  Norway  pine,  eighty  feet  long  and  nearly  three 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  butt,  is  no  small  burden  for  a 
boy  of  eleven  years  to  lift  alone.  But  Tom  was  not  a 
boy  to  be  daunted  by  difficulties.  He  made  his  little 
sister  Ann  carry  the  big  end  of  the  mast,  and  soon 
had  it  in  place.  The  ship  was  now  ready  for  the 
canvas.  Tom  procured  this  at  a  neighboring  gro- 
cery. Tom  cut  out  the  sails,  and  his  sister  Ann 
sewed  them. 

When  Tom's  father  came  home  that  evening  he 
was  surprised  to  see  a  beautiful  three-masted  schooner 
of  2,300  tons  burden,  full-rigged  and  ready  for  sea, 
flying  the  American  colors  at  the  main  peak,  stand- 
ing in  the  back  yard. 

"  Who  built  that  ship?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  did,"  said  Tom. 

"That's  a  pretty  good  ship,"  said  his  father,  ex- 
amining it  carefully. 

Tom's  father  was  secretary  of  the  navy,  conse- 
quently this  was  the  first  ship  he  had  ever  seen,  and 
he  was  much  interested  in  it 

"  But  doesn't  the  stern-post  bowsealittle  too  much 
aft?  "  he  asked. 

But  when  Tom  told  him  that  was  the  bowsprit  he 
was  looking  at,  and  not  the  stern-post,  his  father 
seemed  glad. 

"  Weil,"  he  said,  "  I  had  rather  see  you  building 
ships  than  wasting  your  time  in  literature.  But  how 
will  you  get  your  ship  to  sea?  " 

You  see,  the  Blowguns  lived  in  Central  Iowa,  about 
eighteen  hundred  miles  from  any  salt  water,  and  sev- 
enty miles  from  either  of  the  two  prevailing  streams 
of  the  Hawkeye  State,  Skunk  River  and  Sugar  Creek. 

But  Tom  was  a  boy  full  of  expedients.  He  went 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  Baptist  Sunday-school, 
and  persuaded  him  to  appoint  a  picnic  for  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  next  morning  about  nine  o'clock  it  be- 
gan to  rain,  and  rained  so  hard  that  by  six  o'clock 
that  evening  Tom  stood  on  the  deck  of  his  schooner, 
riding  at  anchor  in  the  Gulf  of  Keokuk,  while  the 
setting  rays  of  the  rising  sun  glittered  brightly  on  the 
name  of  the  schooner,  painted  in  large  gold  letters 
across  the  main  truck,  "The  Lively  Ann." 

He  named  it  after  his  little  sister. 

The  brave  boy  wore  a  proud  smile  as  he  trod  the 
quarter  deck.  But  he  didn't  wear  it  long,  and  he 
didn't  tread  it  a  great  while.  He  turned  deadly  pale, 
and  by  and  by  he  fell  as  though  he  had  swallowed 
the  quarter  deck  and  it  wasn't  going  to  agree  with 
him. 

"Dear,  dear,"  said  the  proud  sailor  boy,  "I  be- 
lieve I  will  have  to  heave-to." 

And  immediate'v  he  did,  too. — Hanluye. 


Prepared  fvom\tU\i         tropical 
fruits  A^/         flnd  p,ftnls* 


A    WHOLESOME   CURATIVE. 

Needed  in 
Every  Family. 

It  arts  gently,  effectively- \and  is  delicious  to  take.  Cleansing 
the  system  thoroughly,  it  imparts  vigor  to  mind  and  body,  atid 
dispels  Melancholy,  Hypochondria,  etc. 

A  Single  Trial  Convinces. 


(Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  is  an  elegant  and  refreshing  fruit  lozenge,  which  serves  the  pur-\ 
pose  of  pills  and  the  usual  time-worn  cathartic  medicines.  It  cures  Constipation,  Bil-  I 
iousness,  Headache,  Indisposition,  Piles,  and  all  kindred   ailments.  / 

Extracts  from  Newspaper  Opinions. 

"It  does  its  work  well  and  quickly,  leaving  no  deleterious  after  effects,  but  bringing  in  their 
stead  refreshing  satisfaction,  lively  spirits,  and  a  clear  head."— Chicago  Tribune. 

"  A  pleasant  confection,  which  childhood  will  be  glad  to  receive,  but  whose  properties  are 
certain  of  an  effect."—  Cincinnati  Gazette,  

"In  no  sense  a  quack  medicine,  for  already  it  is  prescribed  by  leading  physicians."—  St 
Louis  Globe- Democrat.  . 

"It  produces  no  griping,  acts  easily  and  naturally,  and  is  pleasant  to  tne  Laste  "—Chicago 
Journal. 

"Certainly  no  medical  discovery  of  late  years  can  equal  it  in  value  to  the  human  race."— 

Cincinnati  Commercial.  .  ..,,_,,.,_--,. 

"  Appreciated  by  those  who  have  occasion  to  use  it,  and  prescribed  ny  leading  physicians." 
—Cleveland  Leader. 

"The  mildest  and  most  efficient  aperient  w.e  ever  used."—  Cincinnati  A.  0.  0.  W.  Bulletin. 

"  It  has  been  tried  for  costiveness  by  persons  connected  with  this  office,  and  found  to  work 
.ike  a  charm."—  Ter re  Haute  Express. 

"Will  supplant  the  unattractive  pill." — New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

"It  is  now  in  universal  use,  and  has  a  demand  almost  unequalled  in  the  drug  business." 
—Chattanooga  Times. 

"  Seldom,  if  ever  before,  has  any  remedy  grown  so  rapidly  in  public  favor."— Chicago  Jnter- 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  commend  a  medicine  so  really  merit orious." — Baltimore  Baltimorean. 

"  It  is  used  in  all  cases  that  need  a  cathartic  or  aperient  medicine." — Evansvitle  (2nd.)  Journal. 

"Taking  the  place  of  nearly  every  thing  in  that  line  of  remedies."—  Cincinnati  Saturday  Night. 

"  A  positive  and  pleasant  remedy  for  constipation,  etc." — Peoria   His.)  Transcript. 

"The  result  of  careful  and  prolonged  chemical  and  scientific  research."— Memphis  Avalanche. 

"  For  ladies  and  children,  it  is  specially  adapted,  having  none  of  the  disagreeable  form  and 
taste  of  a  pill  or  powder." — State  Line  Herald,  Joplin,  3lo. 

"One  of  its  pleasant  features  is  that  it  contains  no  mercury  or  deleterious  substance  in  any 
form." — Keokuk  (Iowa)  Gate  City. 

"We  cheerfully  recommend  it." — Dr.adwood  i  Dakota)  Black  Hills  Pioneer. 

"A  pleasant  cure  for  costiveness  and  its  consequent  ills." — Cairo  [Ills.)  Bulletin. 

"The  lozenges  are  as  palatable  as  the  nicest  fruit."—  Waco  (Texas)  Examiner. 

"Is  more  efficient  in  its  action  than  the  nauseous  cathartics  which  make  martyrs  of  ladies 
and  children."— San  Francisco  News  Letter. 

"  May  be  relied  upon  as  a  most  harmless  and  effective  medicine." — San  Jose  {CaV  Jfereury. 

''■  We*  bespeak  for  Tropic- Fruit  Laxative  a  world-wide  fame  and  sale."— New  York  Commercial 
and  U.  5.  Exporter. 


Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  is  SO1  D  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS.     Price,  25  and  60  Cts.  Per  Box. 


OUR  BEST  REWARD. 
Winston.  Forsvthe  Co.,  N.C.,  March  15,  1S80. 
Gents — I  desire  to  express  to  you  my  thanksfor 
your  wonderful  Hop  Bitters.  I  was  troubled  with 
dyspepsia  for  five  years  previous  to  commencing  the 
use  of  your  Hop  Bittcrssome  six  months  ago.  My 
cure  has  been  wonderful.  I  am  pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church  of  this  place,  and  my  whole  con- 

fregation  can  testify  to  the  great  virtue  of  your 
itters.        Very  respectfully.     Rev.  H.  Ferebee. 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  Feb.  3,  1880. 
Hop  Bitters  Co.:-\  think  it  my  duty  to  send  you 
a  recommend  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  wishing 
to  know  whether  Hop  Bitters  are  good  or  not.    I 
know  they  are  good  for  general  debility  and  indi- 
gestion; strengthen  the  neivous  system  and  make 
new  life.     I  recommend  my  patients  to  use  them. 
Dr.  A.  Pratt,  TreaterofChronicDiseases. 
Send  for  Circulars  of  Testimonials,  to 

HOP   BITTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Toronto,  Ont„  or  London,  Eng. 


Apollinans 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal, 

"  Its  purity  offers  the  best  security  against  the 
dangers  which  in  ittral  districts,  as  in  towns  and 
cities,  are  common  to  most  of  the  ordinary  drinking 
waters  there."       London  Medical  Record. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  9  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &  A/in.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF     IMITATIONS. 

FUK  SALfc,   BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


L.  D.  Latimer. 


Wm.  W.   Morrow 


LATIMER   &    MORROW, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

Rooms  75,  ;»;.  anil  "  Nevada  Block, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


WAKELEE'S 

AUREOLINE! 


Golden  Hair  Wash. 


Avoid  Cheap  Imitations  at  less  price 

'  WAKELEE   &   CO., 


Druggists, 


Occidental  Hotel, 


THUNDER  POWDER  GOMP'Y. 

OFFICE, 

606   Montgomery   St.,  Room  4. 

WM.  SHERMAN Pbesident 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Secretarv 

CHARLES  DE  LACY General  Manager 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.   SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.   PRESCOTT, 

F.  M.  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WAITE. 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

WM.  M.  STEWART. 

This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive — an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  ex  Sanation 

^ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


ESTABLISHED   1852. 

A.  P.  HOTALING  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  J.  H.  CUTTER 

OLD   BOURBON  WHISKY, 

And  Importers  of 

FINE   WINES    AND    LIQUORS, 
2    and  431  Jackson  Street,         San  Francisco. 


WILLIAMS,     DLHOXD    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,   Junction   Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 


A 


GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  ;  The  I 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 

C.  J.   HUTCHINSON.  H.  R.  MANN. 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324.  California  St.,  and   302  and  304,  Sansome  St.. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Cartain  A.  M.  Bi  rns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmeks,  Z.  P.  Clark,  J.  C.  Stam.es, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  a\d  Merchant  Iro\ 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Eridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,   202    MARKET   STREET. 


IRA    P.    RANK 


PACIFIC    IRON    WORKS 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON   &   CO., 

12*  to  133  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds.  Sugar  Mills,  Engines — 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc,  etc. 


GEO.   W.    PRESCOTT.  IRVING  M.   SCOTT.  H.  T.  SCOTT 

UNION   IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOn  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast.) 

Cor.  First  and  Mission  Sts., 

P.  O.  Box,  2128.  SAN   FRANCISCO. 


JOS.  F.   FORDERER, 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvanized    Iro\    Cormces, 

Chimney  Tops  and   Iron  Skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53  BEALE  STREET. 


George  Campbelu 


E.   D.   Heatlei 


DICKSON,   DeWOLF  &  CO., 
Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

412  AND  414  BATTERY  ST., 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CALIFORNIA 


THE 

AMERICAS  SUGAR  REFOERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOW,  President. 

Office — 20S  California  Street. 

CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale 
and  Retail 
Dealer   in 


COAL 


Order  for  Ilonse 

or  Office  by 
Telephone  308. 


Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    120    Bealc    Street,   S.   F 

PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers, 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


H.  L,  DODGE L.  H.  SWEENEY J.  E,  RIGGI.ES 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  11  and  13  California  Sts. 


California  Sugar  Reflverv. 

OFFICE,      -      -       -      215  Front  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,   President. 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS.  Secretary. 


UU.VriXGTOX,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 

Junction  Bush  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
52  to  58  K  Street,  Sacramento. 

J.  M.  BlFFIXGTOJi, 

MINING     SECRETARY. 

300  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery,  second 

floor.  Over  /F.tna  Insurance  Co.,  San  F*ancisco 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


THE       ARGON  AU  T. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C»  P«  R*  ix» 

Time   Schedule,    Saturday,     .lime   4th,    1SS1. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


5.30  A.  M 
3.00  P.  M. 
4.00  P.  M. 
3.00  A.  M. 


.  M. 


).30  A.  M. 
f.30  P.  M. 
j. 30  A.  M. 
J.OO  A.  M. 
(.00  P.  M. 
J.OO  A-  M. 
J.30  P.  M. 
S.OO  A.  M. 
J.  30  A.  M. 
J.OO  A.  M. 
),00  P.  !H. 
J.  30  A.  H. 


i.OO  A.  M. 
J.OO  A.  M. 
J. 30  P.  M. 
j.30  P.  M. 
J.OO  A.  M . 
S.OO  A.  M. 


J.OO  P.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 
3.00  A.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


.Antioch  and  Martinez.. 


-  Benicia  . 


.  Calistoga  and  Napa. 


Deming  and  )  Express 

East i  Emigrant .    

El  Paso,  Texas 

Gait  and  }  via   Livermore 

Stockton  )  via  Martinez 

lone 

Knight's  Landing 

"  "      (J  Sundays  only) 

Los  Angeles  and  South 

Livermoie  and  Niles 


.Madera  and  Yosemite. 

.  Marysville  and  Chico 

.  Nile-! *ee  also  Li  vermore&Niles) 

Ogden  and  )  Express 

East )  Emigrant 

.Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

'  Sacramento,  ]  via  Livermore 

Colfax,    and  >  via  Benicia 

.  Alta )  via  Benicia 

.Sacramento  River  Steamers. 
-San  Jose  and  Niles 


.Valtejo. 


-Virginia  City. 
.Woodland. . . . 


.Willows  and  Williai 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  a.  m. 
Pacific  Express  from  "  Ogden  "  at  San  Pablo 
Express  from  "Deming"  at  Byron. 


3-35  P-  m. 
'10.05  a.  m. 
*i2.35  p.  M. 

7-35  P-  M. 
11.35  A.M. 

7-35  P-  M. 

*I0.05  A.  M. 

3-35  P-  M. 
8  05  A.  M. 

3-35  '*•  M- 

6.05  P.   M. 

*  12-35  P,  M. 

6.05  P.   M. 

It. 35  A.  M. 

3-35  P-  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 
8.35  A.  M. 

3-35  r.  M. 

*I2.35   P.   M. 

7-35  p.  M. 

4.05  P.  M. 
11.35  A.M. 
6.05  A.  M. 

7-35  P-  M- 

6.05   P.   M. 

7-35  P-  «- 

11-35  A.  M. 
*6.00  A.  M. 

4.05   P.    M. 

9-35  A.  M. 

7-35  p.  M- 
3-35  P-  M. 

*I0.05  A.  M. 

*I2.35  P.  M. 

II.35  A.  M. 
11.35  A.M. 

*7-35  P-  H. 
*7-35  P-  M. 


should    meet 
also,  Pacific 


FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO.  DAILY.  • 

To  EAST  OAKLAND— *t6.io,  t7-3o,   tS.30,  +9.30,  10.30, 

11.30,  12.30,  1.30,    t3-3o,   t4-3o,    15.30,    t6,3o,  7,00,  8.10, 

9.20,  10.40,  '11.45 
(tRunning  through  to  Alameda,  Sundays  excepted.) 
To  ALAMEDA  Direct — 7,00,  8,oo,  9.00,  10.00,  11. co,  12.00 

1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00,    *7.oo,  8.io,  9.20,  10.40 

*"-45- 
To  BERKELEY — 7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.30,  11.30,    1.00,  3.00 

4.00.  5.00,  6.00,  "6.30. 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— "6.10,  8.oo,   io.oo,    12.00,      30 

3-3«.  4-3°»  5-3o.  *6.3o. 

TO   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  BROADWAY,   OAK.LAND--5.20,  *6.oo,  6.50,  and 

every  24th  and  54th  minute  of  each  hour  (excepting  2.24) 

from  7.24  a.  m.  to  6.54  p.  M.,  (inclusive,)  8.oo,  9.10,  10.30. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND—  -5.10,   '5.50,   6.40,  t7-44,  +8.44 

+9.44,    1 10.44,  "-44.  12.44.    t-44,    2-44.    +3-44.  t4-44.  +5-44 

+6.44,  +7.50,  9.00,  10.20. 

(tStart'ing  20  minutes  earlier  from  Alameda,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted.) 
From  ALAMEDA  Direct — '5.00,  '5.40,6.2s,  7.00,8.00 

9.00,  10.00,   11.00,   12.00,  i.oo,  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.09,  *5 

8.40,  •  5  =: 

From  BERKELEY — *5.4o,  '6.30,    7.30,    8,30.  9.30,    10.30 

11.30,   1.00.  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— "5.40,  *6-3o,  8.00.  10.00,  12.00 

'■3C  3-3°.  4-3o.5-io,  *6-3°- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRAN  CI  SCO-*?.  15,   9.15,  n.15,  1.15,  3.15 

I.15,  10.15,  12.15.2.15,4.15. 


A!' '  rains  r 
xcepted. 


1  daily  except  when  star  ("*)  denotes  Sundays 


"Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


oulERHWcrrt 


[9-  RAlL.ROAD.-<?^ 

BROAD    GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT 

Commencing  Saturday,  June  4,  1881,   and   until  fur- 
ther notice. 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 

8QA    A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
,0\7    Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  3.36  P.  M. 
Jt^TStages   for   Pescadero  (via   San  Mateo)  connect  with 
this  train  Mily. 

9QA  A-  M"  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  for  San  Jose  and 
.OUway  Stations.  Returning  arrives  S.  F.  8  15,  P.M. 
-|  /\  A  i\  A.  M.  Daily  (Monterey  and  Soled  ad  Through 
JLvf.*i\7  Train  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  (Hollister  and 
Tres  Pinos,)  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad, 
and  Way  Stations.     (Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.00  P.  M.) 

S&§"  Parlor  Cars  attached  to  this  train. 

At  Pajaro  the  Santa  Cruz  Railroad  connects  with  this 
train  for  Aptos,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz. 

g£T  Stage  connections  made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero 
stages  via  San  Mateo  excepted.) 

3QA  p-  M-  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monte- 
,0\7  key  and  Santa  Cruz  Express,"  for  San  Ma- 
teo, Redwood,  Menlo  Park,  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  Gil- 
roy, (Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos,)  Pajaro,  Castroville,  (Sali- 
nas,) and  Monterey.  Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  10.02  A.  M. 
At  Pajaro  the  Santa  Cru/railroad  connects  with  this  train 
for  Aptos,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz. 

PASSENGERS  BY  THIS  TRAIN   ARRIVE  AT 
Hotel  del  Monte,  Monterey, . .  .7.05  p.  m. — 3h.  35m  )_  From 

Santa  Cruz 7.26  p.   M. — 3(1.  56m  J  S.  F. 

A     O  '""   ^'   ^"  ^a''y  Express  for  San  Jose   and  prin- 
9.03A.  M. 

5-|   p*   P.  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Menlo  Park 
,_LO  and  Way  Stations.     Returning 


cipal  Way  Stations.     Returning,    arrives   S.    F. 

£5T  Sundays  only  this  train  stops  at  all  Way  Stations. 

>Ienlo  F 
atS.F. 


6.30 


P.  M.  DAILY  for    Menlo  Park  and  Way  Sta- 
tions.    Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.40  A.  M, 


SPECIAL    RATES    TO    MONTEREY.  APTOS,    SO- 
QUEL AND  SANTA  CRUZ: 
SINGLE  TRIP  TICKETS  to  any  above  points... $3  50 
EXCURSION   TICKETS  (ROUND  TRIP),  to  any 
of  above  points  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  morn- 
ings, good  for  return  until   following  Monday  inclu 


■$5  ' 


SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  SEASON  TICKETS 
Good  for  return  until  October  31,  i88r. 

San  Francisco  to  Monterey  and  return $6  00 

San  Francisco  to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz,  inclusive, 

and  return $7  00 


INSURANCE. 


ORGANIZED    1861. 

Capital,    -    -    -     $000,000.00 

Jte-Insnrance  Reserve,     $39,542.03 
Keserve  for  unpaid  losses,  15,900.00 
AET   SURPLUS    over  all 
liabilities,      -      -       ■       144,563.40 

Total  Assets,      -      $840,004.43 

C.  T.  HOPKINS,   Pres.         L.  L.  BROMWELL,  V-Pres 
ZENAS   CROWELL,  Sec.  E.  T.  BARNES,  Ass.    Sec. 
A.   C.  DONNELL,  City  Fire   Surveyor. 
CAPT.  GEO.  CU AIMING,   Marine  Surveyor.         _^_ 


J  HE  STATE    INVESTMENT   AND 

*        SU       RANGE  CO.,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
FIRE   AM»    II AK1NE. 

STATEMENT   JANUARY   i,   1881. 

Cash  Capital $200,000  00 

Reserve  for  Reinsurance 99.743  5y 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses 9f°°4  42 

Net  Surplus 57.5=8  53 


BANKING. 


THE   NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agen  y  a     New  York 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


'HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,001. 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr ...Assistant  Cashier 


AGENTS— New  York,  Astnty  of  Ike  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Tremout  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  1  nit. 11  National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank  ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  London,  X.  .11.  Botnscbild  A 
Sons ; China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

The  well-known  PACIFIC  GROVE  RETREAT,  at 
Monterey,  is  now  open  for  the  reception  of  visitors,  tour- 
ists and  "  campers."  This  popular  resort  has  been  entirely 
refitted  by  its  present  owners  (the  "  Pacific  Improvement 
Company")  with  new  furniture,  tents,  etc  Circulars  giving 
full  information  as  to  rates,  terms,  etc.,  can  be  had  on  ap- 
plication to  any  Station  Agent  on  the  line  of  the  Central 
or  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  Inclusive. 

Ticket   Offices— Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


Total  Assets $366,276  54 

Income  Jor  year  1880 $228,113  82 

Losses  paid  during  year  1SS0 $109,400  42 

Lossess  paid  since  organization $1,118,176  28 

We  are  also  Agents  of  the  following  Companies  : 
NEW    HAMPSHIRE    I  IKE    INSURANCE    CO.,  of 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Assets,  January  1,  1881 $535,334  ao 

PACIFIC   FUSE  INSURANCE  CO.  of  New  York. 

Assets,  January  1,  18S1 $722,319  53 

United  Assets  of  Company  and  Agencies $1,673,930  27 

officers: 

A.  J.  Bryant,  President.    Richard  Iveks,  Vice-President. 

ChaS.  H.  GUSHING,  Secretary. 

Ofllce,  -.'is  and  220  San  some  St.,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

General  Sud'i. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag 


ASSESSMENTS  AND  DIVIDENDS. 

7DES7     AND    BELCHER     SILVER 

Mining  Company— Location  of  works,  Virginia  City, 
Storey  County,  Nevada.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
^Directors,  held  on  the  twelfth  day  of  June,  1881,  an 
assessment  (No.  21)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Tuesday,  the  16th  day  of  August,  18S1,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the 
seventh  day  of  September,  1881,  to  pay'  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 

WILLIAM  WILLIS,  Secretary. 
Office — Room  No.  29  Nevada    Block,  No,  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


D 


IVIDEND    NOTICE,— THE    CALI- 
FORNIA SAVINGS  AND    LOAN   SOCIETY, 

Northwest  corner  Powell  and  Eddy  Streets.  The  Board  of 
Directors  have  declared  a  dividend  to  Depositors  at  the  rate 
of  five  and  one-tenth  (5  1-10)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Term 
Deposits,  and  four  andone-quarter(4^)percent.  per  annum 
on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free  from  Federal  Tax,  for  the  half 
year  ending  June  30,  i83i,  and  payable  on  and  after  July 
15,  1SS1.  VERNON    CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 


D 


IVIDEND    NOTICE.— THE    GER- 

man  Savings  and  Loan "  Society.  For  the  half  year 
ending  this  date,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  THE  GER- 
MAN SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY  has  declared 
a  dividend  on  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  five  and  one- 
tenth  (5  i-io)percent.  per  annum,  and  on  Ordinary  Deposits 
at  the  rate  of  four  and  one-fourth  (4^)  per  cent,  per  annum, 
free  from  Federal  Taxes,  and  payable  on  and  after  the  nth 
day  of  July,   1881.     By  order. 

GEORGE    LETTE,  Secretary. 
San  Francisco,  June  30,  1S81. 


SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 

AST  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m.  daily,  (S.  P.  Atlantic  Evpress 
Train.) 


s 


OU1H  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 


SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


JJiriDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco.  July  2,  1S81.  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  above-named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  30,  of  Seventy-five  Cents  (75c.)  per  share  was 
declared,  payable  on  TUESDAY,  July  12th,  1S81,  at  the 
office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers"  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
pany in  New  York. 

WM.  WILLIS,   Secretary. 
Office— Room    No.   29,   Nevada  Block,    No.    309   Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Commencing  APRIL  4,  1881,  Boats  and  Trains  "will 
leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  loot  of  Market 
^treet,  as  follows: 

J  ?n  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
O.OU  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

2    ^^  P.  M-,  Daily,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate 

J'JU  Stations. 

*  -yn  P.  M.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  San  Jose  and 
T'O       all  intermediate  points. 

SW  In  Alameda,  all  Through  Trains  will  stop  at  Park 
Street  and  Pacific  Avenues  onlv. 

Stages   connect  at   Los  Gatos  with   8:30   a.  m.  and 
r.  M.  trains  for  Congress  Springs  and  Saratoga. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good  until  Monday  follow 
ing,  inclusive,  to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2 .  50 ;  Santa  Cruz 
and  return,  $5. 

OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA  FERRY. 
Ferries  and  Local  Trains  leave  : 

San  Francisco  for  Oakland  and  Alameda— *6. 35, 
7-35.  8.30,  9-30,  10.30  n. 30  a.  m.  ti2  30,  1-30,  2-30, 
3-3°>   4-3°.   5-3°i  6-30,  7-30,  8.30,  and  11,30  p.  m. 

From  Corner   Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets, 

Oakland — *6.co,  *7-oo,  8.00,  8.50,  9.50,  to. 50,  tn.50,  a.m 

12.50,  1.50,  2.50,  3.50,  4.50,  5.50,6.50  and  q. 50  p.  m. 

From  High  Street,  Alameda— *5-45,  *6-45,  7.45,  8.38, 

9-35.  IO-35.  tn,35  a.  m.     12.35,  i-35,   2-35.   3-35.  4-35. 

5-35.  6.35,  and  9.35    P.  M. 

t  Saturdays  aud  Sundays  only. 
'  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-town  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.    Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Through  Trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  and  10.35 
A.  M.,  and  6.35  P.  M. 

F.  W.  BOWEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  Gen.  Pass.  Aeent. 


$5 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
dress STINSON  &  CO..  Portland,  Maine. 


GOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED  the 
Author.     A   new   and   great    Medical 
Work,  warranted  the  best  and  cheap- 
est, indispensable  to  every  man,  enti- 
tled   "The    Science  of   Life,  or  Self- 
Preservation ;"    bound    in    the    finest 
French  muslin,  embossed,  full  gilt,  300 
pp.,    contains  beautiful  steel   engrav- 
ings, 125  prescriptions,  price  only  $1.25 
sent  by  mail  ;  illustrated  sample  6  cts. 
TrWfnTT    TLTV^rTPSend   now.     Address  Peabody  Medi- 
&.WUW      IflloXiIjI-cal   Institute,  or  Dr.  W.   H.  Parker, 
1  No.  4  Bulfinch  street,  Boston. 


BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN 

Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Limited. 

Capital  Subscribed 85,000,000 

Capital  Paid  Up 1,000,000 

Casll  Hcscrvc  Fund  (in  addition  lo  capital)    1,031,741 


Pacific  Department 
LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Capital $7,300,000 

Cash  Assets 1,836,943 


MANCHESTER 
Fire   Insurance  Company, 

OF    MANCHESTER. 

Capital $5,000,000 

Cash  Assets 1,288,36! 


BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.   SPENCER,     -       -     MANAGER. 

31U  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


THE 


ANCLO-CALiFORNIAN  BANK 


LIMITED. 

Subscribed  Capital,     - 
Paid  I'i»  Capital, 
Reserve  Fund, 


$3,000,000 

•  1,500,000 

-   225,000 


F.  F.  LOW, 

J.  STE1NHART, 


Managers. 


P.  N.  LILIENTHAL, 
Cashier. 


Draws  exchange  on  the  principal  points  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Europe,  Japan,  China,  India,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  2nd  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Traveler's  credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Also,  deals  in  bullion,  and  does  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


PACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    CO. 

■*-  The  Steamships  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  during  the  year  1881,  as  follows  :  From 
Wharf,  corner  of  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  for  Y0K.0 
HAMA  and  HONG  KONG,  at  2  p.  m.: 

lily  of  Tokiu,  City  of  lVliins, 

October  20.  September  3. 

Connecting  at  YOKOHAMA  with  steamers  of  the  MITSU 
B1SHI  CO.  for  H10GO,  NAGASAKI,  and  SHANGHAE. 
Excursion  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  Special  Rales. 

FOlt  SYDNEY  A\l>  AICKLA.XD,  via  HONOLU- 
LU, at  2  p.  m.,  or  immediately  on  arrival  of  English  mails: 
Zealandia,   City  of  Sydney.  Ausliaha.  City  0/  iVem  York. 

July  3°- 

August  27.  September  24.  October  22.  November  19* 
Round-the-World  Trip,  via  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  $650. 

FOK  NEW  VOBK,  via  PANAMA,  at  12  o'clocl- 
noon,  on  4th  and  19th  of  every  month,  taking  Passengers 
and  Freight  for  Mexican,  Central  American,  and  South 
American  ports  ;  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports  ;  for 
Liverpool,  London,  and  Southampton  ;  for  St.  Nazarie,  and 
for  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Antwerp. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  S:  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 


TTOME  MUTUAL 
■f?  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capital .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1880 S9jjjo6  34 

PRESIDENT. J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.    STORY 

IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO., 

of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE   COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  Capital $3:,09*,;:iO 

Aggregate  Assets 41,896,923 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE    BOOKER, 
ROBT.   DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


TjIVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    01 

-*-^  the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
July  S,  i38i.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(Ko.  19)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (25c.)  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Friday,  July  15,  1881,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  19,  328  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  be  closed  on 
July  it,   1S81.  JOSEPH  NASH,  Secretary. 


ACCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  i\  at.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Tuesday,  July  19.    Friday,  Aug.  19. 

Saturday,  Sep.  17.       Thursday,  Oct.  6.    Friday,   Nov,  4. 
Saturday,  Dec.  3.        Wednesday,  Dec.  21. 
Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  an  1  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R-  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President, 


P 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  eviry  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FOR   SITKA. 


The  U.  S.   Mail  Steamship 

CALIFORNIA, 

CAPT.  JAMES  CARROLL, 

ILL  SAIL  FROM  PORT  IOWAS- 

end,  Washington  Territory,  for  Sitka,  Alaska,  on 
the  1st  day  of  April,  and  on  the  isl  day  of  each  succeeding 
moith  in  1881. 

for  freight  1  r  passage,  apply  10  the  purser  on  hoard. 

March*.  1881.  P-    B.   CORNWALL. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD ! 


SEWING  MACHINE 

T  ADIES    APPRECIATING    THE 

•*-**     BEST,  and  desiring  reliability  in  work,  will  have  no 
other.     Send  for  circular  to 

J.  W.    EVANS,  i 
29  Post  Street.     -      San  Francisco. 


7      530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 


JEWELRY  I  SILVERWARE 


WE  INVITE  AX  EXAMINATION  OF  OUR  LARGE  STOCK  OF 
FINE  DIAMONDS  AND  PEARLS,  ALSO  NEW  STYLES  IN  JEW- 
ELRY AND  SILVERWARE,  WHICH  WE  ARE  CONSTANTLY  RE 
CEIYING.  SINCE  THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  OLD  FIRM  WE 
HAVE  MADE  MATERIAL  CHANGE  IN  PRICES,  AND  OFFER 
GOODS  LOWER  THAN  EVER  BEFORE. 

LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Successors  to  Rrareruian  &  Levy,  No.  119  Montgomery  St. 


Boston  and  California 

DRESS  JREFORM 

JJ/'OR  TH UNDERGARMENTS  (SPE- 

V*  CIALTY,)  Children's  Corset-Waists,  Cashmere 
and  Merino  Union  Suits.  Shoulder-Braces,  Hygienic  Cor- 
sets, Hose  and  Skirt  Supports,  Emancipation  Waists  and 
Suits. 

AIRS.  ill.  H.  OBEK. 
SOLE  AGENT.  430  Sutler  Street. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF    BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  of  the  present 

time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  mailed  to  any  address. 

WOODWORTH,  SGHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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$2.00 
-  $2.50 
$3.00 

L.   A.   BERTELING'S   PATENT. 

V\  S  THE  FINEST  SPECTACLES 

stence.     B3T  The  only  Opticians  on  the  coast 
who  make  Spectacle  Lenses  to  order. 
BEBTEMXG  A    WATKV,   Scientific  Opticians, 

427  Kearny  St..  between  Pine  and  California. 
ttS"  Beware  of  FRAUDS,  who  tell  you  they  make  Spec- 
tacle Lenses,  as  we  are  the  ONLY  OPTICIANS  on  this 
coast  who  do. 


STRAW  HATS  I! 

The  Largest  Stock  of  SUMMER  Novelties  in  STRAW  and  LIGHT 
COLORED  FELT  HATS  offered  by 

HERRMANN 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer. 

JOHN  HIIDDLETOX  &  SOX, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

116  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE    NEWPORT 

SWIMMING  BATHS 

ALAMEDA. 
Second  Avenue  Station  S.  P.  €.  R.  R. 

Second  Station  from  San  Francisco. 

J.  P.  WONDERLICH,  Proprietor. 
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336   KEARNY  ST.,  NEAR   PINE. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


RUBBER  HOSE  LATEST 


BATHING   SEASON 

AT    SANTA    CRUZ. 

pURNISHED   HOUSES    TO   RENT, 

and  full  information  for  strangers  and  visitors  on  ap- 
plication to  the 

lit  II    ESTATE   r\<  II  l\(.i;  AXD  MART, 

Strata  Cruz,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA 

MILITARY    ACADEMY 

At  Oakland. 

'fHE   EIGHTEENTH   YEAR    WILL 

■*        begin  JULY  I8th,  i88r. 

REV.  DAVID  McCLURE,  Ph.  D. 

D.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

-MPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

Liquor    Dealers.    322"324   [FRONT    STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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THOMAS  PRICE, 

HEMIC AL  LABORATORY,  ASSAY 

Office,  Bullion  Rooms,  and  Ore  Floors, 
524  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco. 


\V.    E.    CHAMBERLA 


LIFE   SCHOLARSHIP,    $70 

IW  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. "Si 


GARDEN    HOSE, 

Of  all  grades  and  sizes, 

THE  VERY  CHEAPEST  AND  VERY  BEST 

THE   CELEERATED 

MALTESE    CROSS   HOSE, 

For  Garden  purposes  and  Fire  Departments. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

Gutta  Perchaand  Rubber  Hl'f'g  Co. 

JOHN   W.  TAYLOR,  Manager, 
Corner  First  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  ARGONAUT 

AN    AMERICAN    JOURNAL 

OF 

Politics,  Literature,  Society  and 
Satire. 

PUBLISHED  AT  SAX  FRAXC/SCO,   CAL. 


THE  ARGONAUT  is  a  representative 
journal  of  American  ideas  and  literature. 
It  is  thoroughly  independent  in  its  editorial 
treatment  of  the  topics  of  the  day.  It  aims 
to  give  the  best  Pacific  Coast  literature  ob- 
tainable, as  well  as  the  current  good  things  of 
the  press.  It  is  published  weekly,  at  $4  per 
year;  $2.50  for  six  months ;  $1.50  for  three 
months,  payable  in  advance.  Sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  price.  Specimen  copy  sent  free. 
Address  THE  ARGONAUT,  522  Califor- 
nia St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


MCLLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bnsli. 

Opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    SSTTwo  Hours  Xotice. 

jj5&-    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
oughly diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


FASHIONS 


BOXESTELL,  ALLEN  &  CO. 

411,  413,  and  415  Sansome  Street. 

FREE   EXHIBITION  l" 

JAPANESE  ART. 


O 


CD 

> 


22  Geary  Street— Open  Evenings. 

Values  Marked  on  all  Ilie  Pieces. 


Dress  Suits, 
Business  Suits, 


GENUINE 

BOSTON  BAKED  BEANS! 


VST  RECEIVED  FROM 

F.  A.  Kennedy.  Cam  Bridgeport,  Mass., 


A  full  stock  of  his  celebrated  Baked  Pork  and  BeanSj  cooked 
in  pots  on  the  old  Yankee  principle,  and  first-class  in  every 
respects.  To  lovers  of  this  delicious  article,  we  especially 
call  attention.     For  sale  by  all  first-class  grocers. 

TITCOMB  A   CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

203  and  U05  Sacramento  Street. 


IV- 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

HOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  320  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  5"  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


S.B.B0SWELL&G0 

STOCK   BROKERS, 

Removed  to  330  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


C.   ADOLPHE   LOW   &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

f)FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

*"^     Street 
83T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

2^r    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     XSTEntrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.    D.    SHARON. 


NATHANIEL   GRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.    A.  CAMl'BELL, 

Jf."  GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

641  Sacramento  Street. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASS  AVERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

**■      and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists*  Glassware. 


OFFICEJTO  LET. 

A     LARGE,    WELL-LIGHTED 

^*-  ROOM,  on  the  second  floor  of  the  ARGONAUT 
BUILDING,  suitable  for  office  purposes,  is  offered  at  the 
low  rental  of  $15  per  month.  Apply  at  the  ARGONAUT 
OFFICE,  522  California  Street,  between  Montgomery  and 

Kearny. 


TAKER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

-*       GROCERS,  10S  and  no  California  St..  San  Frz 


For  CLE  1>I\<;  and  POLLSUIXG 


Silverware,  -^ 
Nickel   Plate 
on  Stoves. 


LUSTRO 


Brass 
and 
If"-  Copper  ware. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &.  CO. 

110  to  lis  Battery  Street- 
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PRICE,  TEN  CEN7S. 


A    CALIFORNIAN    CONVERSION. 


A  shrill  volubility  of  utterance,  and  the  glib  abundance  of 
epithet  and  small  furniture  in  the  air  of  the  Pony  saloon, 
gave  indication  that  Miss  Fink  was  enjoying  herself.  The 
limp  unsteadiness  of  her  gait,  and  the  smell  of  liquor  that 
painfully  characterized  her  near  approach,  further  evidenced 
that  her  exhilaration  was  spirituous.  Why  Miss  Fink  should 
choose  this  particular  form  of  amusement,  nobody  knew, 
nor  did  any  one  appear  to  care  very  much.  That  the  con- 
fusing nature  of  her  profession  might  call  for  occasional 
periods  of  more  intense  relaxation  than  those  necessitated 
by  less  arduous  vocations,  was  accepted  popularly  without 
comment  or  reproof.  It  was  only  in  the  more  easily  defina- 
ble case  of  professional  impropriety  that  Chico  felt  com- 
petent to  pass  an  opinion.  Miss  Fink  paid  promptly  for 
the  stimulants  she  drank,  and  never  complained  at  the  price 
set  on  the  furniture  she  broke.  What  further  could  Chico 
expect  ? 

Grasping  people,  it  is  true,  when  Miss  Fink's  absence  from 
the  faro  table,  at  which  she  commonly  presided,  became 
over-prolonged,  sometimes  regretted  that  she  should  so  far 
neglect  her  business  opportunities.  I  remember  that  on 
one  occasion  Bill  Wilson  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  "the 
woman  thet  'ed  throw  away  all  thet  money  on  herself,  hedn't 
no  strength  of  character  whatever."  But  Bill  Wilson  was 
Miss  Fink's  "  pardner,::  and  the  statement  was  justly  regarded 
as  the  prejudiced  outgrowth  of  a  supposedly  absurd  con- 
fidence, which,  coupled  with  the  aggravation  of  the  pecuni- 
ary loss  resulting  to  him  as  a  business  associate,  rendered  his 
opinion  biased.  Considering  her  line  of  business,  Miss 
Fink  was  as  thoroughly  a  business  woman  as  had  ever  been 
known  at  Chico.  But,  being  human  and  a  woman,  she  had 
her  occasional  periods  of  frivolity  ;  and  this  one  of  them 
happened  alter  a  protracted  and  confusing  run  on  the  faro 
table,  in  which  the  percentage  had  been  largely  unfavorable 
to  the  dealer,  and  she  had  lost  heavily.  .Recalling  regret- 
fully her  method  of  play,  she  failed  to  regain  her  flow  of 
spirits  ;  and  brooding  sullenly,  cursing  volubly,  and  tearfully 
mourning  her  losses,  were  equally  unproductive  of  forget- 
fulness. 

The  boys  at  the  Pony  sympathized  most  deeply  with  Miss 
Fink.  They  were  unceasing  in  gallant  attentions.  And 
they  even  displayed  no  little  commendable  moderation  when 
she  threw  in  their  teeth  first,  their  well-meant  sympathy, 
and  later,  violent  abuse,  hair-brushes,  vases,  and  other  small 
articles  handy  to  her  grasp.  In  fact  these  demonstrations 
came  to  be  received  as  a  somewhat  flattering  improvement 
on  her  former  listlessness. 

"  I  think  she's  feelin'  better,  William,"  said  the  bar-keeper 
to  a  sympathetic  inquirer,  "she  laid  fur  me  this  afternoon 
with  a  beer  glass." 

But  exercise  of  this  sort,  even  when  tempered  by  sympa- 
thy, soon  loses  the  charm  of  novelty  to  the  defendant,  and  it 
was  with  a  decided  feeling  of  relief  that  the  bar-keeper  saw 
Miss  Fink  relapse  into  silence,  and  eventually  fall  asleep. 

Absolute  quiet  has  always  been  reckoned  an  admirable 
mental  restorative,  and  continued  slumber  is  unqualifiedly 
conceded  to  be  one  of  the  finest  remedies  for  low  spirits 
known.  But  when  a  person's  rest  is  prolonged  from  hours 
into  days,  and  her  slumber  is  so  profound  and,  engrossing 
that  she  persists  in  it  in  spite  of  the  most  urgent  invitations 
to  physical  refreshments,  it  is  not  at  all  singular  that  her 
friends  should  manifest  some  alarm.  Inquiries  at  the  saloon 
concerning  her  health  had  been  numerous  as  the  day  ad- 
vanced, but  by  the  second  day  they  became  strenuously 
pressing.  Suggestions  of  foul  play  were  numerous,  and  oc- 
casional hints  of  suicide  were  made. 

The  bar-keeper  furnished  the  only  means  of  communica- 
tion with  her  chamber,  and  his  infrequent  excursions  thither 
made  him  the  center  of  interrogation. 

"  Ye  didn't  notice  nothin!  strange-like  in  her— nothin'  kind 
of  1-o-n-g  and  drawed-like  in  her  breathin',  or  her  twistin1 
and  rubbin'  e-a-s-y  with  her  fingers,  or  a  keepin'  kind  of  still 
and  quiet-like  all  over,  did  ye,  George?"  asked  one  earnest 
speculator,  confidentially. 

A  judicious  reticence  on  the  part  of  the  bar-keeper,  look- 
ing toward  a  continuance  of  the  present  profitable  run  of 
custom,  served  effectually  to  keep  the  interest  from  flagging. 
But  the  belief  of  the  majority  proved  in  this  case  to  be  false, 
for,  during  a  moment  of  meditative  consultation,  observed 
through  the  bottoms  of  their  glasses,  a  light  step  was  heard 
in  the  back  room,  the  rustling  of  feminine  skirts,  the  green 
baize  door  was  thrown  back,  and  completely  sober,  with  a 
flash  of  dark  eyes,  a  parting  of  red  lips,  and  an  airy  affecta- 
tion of  coquetry,  Miss  Fink  entered  the  saloon,  crossed  the 
room,  and  with  an  off-hand  absence  of  ceremony,  leaned 
carelessly  against  the  bar. 

"  Well,  boys,  how  goes  it  ?  "  she  said,  smiling  radiantly  and 
gazing  frankly  around,  quite  overlooking  the  speechless 
astonishment  of  the  party  in  general,  and  the  demoralization 
of  the  bar-keeper  in  particular,  whose  face  had  assumed  an 
expression  of  the  blankest  pecuniary  disappointment. 

Colonel  Daly  recovered  himself  first,  and  ventured  upon 
a  highly-colored  compliment. 

"  I'll  trouble  you  for  some  of  that  there  liquor,"  said  Miss 
Fink,  calmly.  A  dozen  glasses  were  zealously  thrust  before 
her ;  a  careless  selection  was  made  by  the  blooming  peti- 
tioner ;  and  Miss  Fink,  refreshed  by  its  contents,  remained 
fascinatingly  open  to  conversation. 


The  colonel,  who  had  but  momentarily  lost  his  colloquial 
volubility,  gracefully  wiping  the  moisture  from  his  lips  with 
his  sleeve,  commented  on  the  situation  with  his  usual  dig- 
nity, as  follows  :  "  It  was  feared  that  our  fair  friend  had  suf- 
fered physical  as  well  as  pecuniary  disadvantage  from  the 
phase  of  her  late  fickle  fortune.  It  was  even  thought  that, 
as  the  Bible  expresses  it,  she  might  have  'cut  herself  down 
as  a  flower.'  We  cannot  forget" — here  the  colonel  slowly 
waved  his  hand,  and  glanced  gloomily  at  two  females  in  the 
background,  whose  professional  spirit,  perhaps,  had  rendered 
their  regrets  less  pronounced  than  those  of  their  masculine 
companions — "  that  the  sensation  of  sorrow  has  not  been 
strictly  universal.  But  we  can,  and  I  think  we  will,  all  unite 
in  an  expression  of  joy  that  our  fears  proved  unfounded. 
Gentlemen,  will  you  drink?" 

"  Steady,  colonel,  steady,"  said  a  small  man  in  the  party, 
as  he  adjusted  his  hat  and  patted  the  colonel  familiarly  on 
the  arm.  "  Don't  be  so  eloquent,  or  you'll  keep  me  here 
with  you  agin'  my  word." 

"  Whar're  you  goin',  Martin,  that's  so  blamed  pressin'?" 
said  the  colonel,  remonstratingly. 

"  Goin'  to  church  agin,  probably,"  chimed  in,  disdainfully, 
another  of  the  crowd.     "  I  heerd  he  was  there  last  night.'' 

"  Fact,  gentlemen,"  returned  Martin.  "Church-goin's  the 
boss  racket,  you  kin  bet  on  that.  This  yere  revival  business 
last  night  wuz  a  big  thing,  an'  no  mistake.  Good  dressin', 
and  talkin',  and  singin',  and  a  girl  throwed  in  fur  every  sin- 
ner. 'Come  up,'  she  says,  'and  set  under  the  droppin's  of 
the  pulpit,'  and  I've  felt  so  damn  good  an'  pious-like  all  day 
that  I  kin  lick  any  man  in  the  crowd  this  minute." 

"Aside  from  the  facetious  exaggeration  in  our  friend's 
statements,"  said  the  colonel,  "the  programme  noted  has 
many  undoubted  allurements.  What's  goin'  on  to-night, 
Martin  ? " 

"  The  same  thing,  colonel,  except  that  a  new  man — a  city 
feller — is  to  speak  along  with  the  other  ones." 

"  It  has  occurred  to  me,"  said  the  colonel,  drawing  out  his 
watch,  "that  an  amusement— which,  without  offense,  I  may- 
say  will  undoubtedly  have  the  charm  of  novelty  to  many 
present — may  be  had  by  an  attendance  at  this  meeting. 
Martin  '11  be  glad  to  take  us,  and  as  it  is  near  eight  o'clock, 
if  the  ladies  desire,  we  had  better  start  at  once  to  get  there 
before  the  performance  commences." 

A  decision  was  easily  reached.  The  party  hastily  left  the 
saloon,  and,  turning  into  Second  Street,  moved  leisurely  to- 
ward the  hall.  At  the  door  the  colonel,  who  was  leading, 
halted  and  conferred  with  the  remainder  of  the  party.  "  You 
go  in  first,  Martin,"  he  remonstrated.  "You've  had  more 
experience  in  these  things." 

*'  Come  clean  up  to  the  front,  colonel,"  whispered  Martin,,  as 
he  accepted  the  responsibility.  "  I  heerd  old  Parson  Briar 
say  last  night. 'not  to  let  your  light  shine  under  a  bushel,' 
an'  1  reckon  thet  text  covers  us  sinners  ez  much  ez  it  does 
the  saints.  The  old  man  never  tho't,  though,  when  he  said 
it,  how  clear  it  :ud  pint  out  the  way  of  duty  for  us  fellers,  did 
he?" 

In  the  confusion  of  entering  Miss  Fink  had  fallen  to  the 
rear,  and  it  was  not  til!  the  colonel  had  selected  her  a  some- 
what prominent  seat  that  he  noticed  that  she  was  still  stand- 
ing in  the  door,  seemingly  timid  and  irresolute.  Perhaps 
she  was  awed  ;  perhaps  she  was  only  coquettish,  for  as  the 
colonel,  returning,  gallantly  offered  his  escort,  she  followed 
him  meekly  up  the  hall,  though  her  color  heightened,  even 
through  the  brilliancy  of  the  carmine  on  her  cheeks. 

"Stiddy,  Mollie,"said  Martin,  reprovingly ;  "don't  go  back 
on  the  crowd  thet  wayr.  Colonel,  did  ye  see  how  them 
preacher  fellers  looked  when  we  came  in  ? "  he  added,  in  a 
whisper. 

"  Are  you  all  set,  gentlemen  ?"  said  the  colonel,  as  he  dis- 
tributed the  hymn-books.  "  Mollie,  you  lead  in  the  singin', 
and  be  sure  you  whoop  'er  up.  Baker  and  me'll  do  the 
'  amens'  and  the  hollerin',  and  the  rest  can  come  out  strong 
later  on  the  inquiries.  And  Martin,  if  you  ain't  skeered  that 
they'll  fire  us  for  it,  you  might  relate  your  affectin'  religious 
experience  to  advantage." 

"Think  so,  colonel?"  replied  Martin,  with  a  chuckle  that 
appeared  to  animate  his  whole  anatomy  with  a  sort  of  jolly 
spasm.  "  What's  the  good  of  Christians  havin'  long-sufferin' 
if  they  don't  never  git  a  chance  of  usin;  it.  Havin'  to  bear 
with  us  this  evenin', '11  show 'em  the  hull  thing  in  an  entirely 

new  light,  an' " 

"  Quiet,  Martin,  quiet,"  interrupted  the  colonel.  "  Old 
Briar's  a-going  to  open  up  the  meeting.  All  stand  up  when 
he  begins  to  pray,  and  come  in  strong  on  the  'amens'  when 
I  give  a  cough." 

Each  one  rose  decorously  to  his  feet.  The  minister  came 
calmly-  down  the  platform,  and  began  his  prayer  ;  the  house 
grew  reverently  hushed  and  quiet,  and  Parson  Briar  was  just 
giving  a  fervent  touch  to  the  appeal  in  behalf  of  sinners, 
when  the  colonel  gave  a  short,  low  cough,  and  the  whole 
party  said  "  Amen,"  with  loud  and  unctuous  fervor.  The 
parson  hesitated,  as  if  disturbed  by  the  occurrence. 

The  minister  on  the  platform  looked  uneasily  toward  the 
colonel,  and  the  unregenerate  in  the  audience  stared  at  the 
party  with  an  astonishment  only  equaled  by  the  unanimity 
with  which  they  smiled  when  they  noted  the  individuals  that 
composed  it. 

At  the  close  of  the  prayer  a  monitory  divine  stepped  down 
from  the  platform  and  approached  the  colonel.  "'Pears 
like  there  was  something  goin'  wrong,  Mr.  Wuods,"  said  the 


colonel  cheerfully,  as  he  came  near.  "  But  please  be  keer- 
ful  in  speaking  to  my  friends  here  about  it,  for  the  ladies  is 
some  of  'em  kind  of  nervous,  and  they  might  get  hysterica! 
if  they  was  skeered,  and  break  up  the  meeting  with  the 
noise.  Ye  don't  happen  to  have  a  half  a  dollar  about  you, 
do  you?"  he  added,  as  the  minister  paused  undecided.  "No? 
Well,  now,  that's  real  unfortunate.  My  friend,  Miss  Fink, 
here,  would  really  have  liked  to  have  put  something  in  the 
contribution  box.  Sorry,  though,  to  have  troubled  you  when 
you  was  broke."  And  the  irritated  minister  angrily  with- 
drew. 

The  following  exercises  received  similar  attentions,  and 
Miss  Fink  and  her  friends  compared  notes  with  unhallowed 
glee. 

"  Boys,"  said  Miss  Fink  finally,  leaning  toward  Martin 
and  the  colonel,  and  speaking  with  some  hesitation,  "it's 
been  lots  of  fun  ;  but  there  ain't  but  that  one  city  speaker 
more,  and  he's  an  awful  old  man  ;  hadn't  we  be  better  go 
now,  and  let  them  finish  their  meeting  in  peace?" 

"  Like  as  not  he'll  be  better'n  all  the  rest  of 'em  put  to- 
gether," grumbled  Martin,  clandestinely  inscribing  the  colo- 
nel's autograph  in  a  stray  Bible.  "Jest  like  the  ornery 
meanness  of  them  Christians,  to  fill  up  a  sinner  so  full  of 
skim  milk  that  he  don't  have  no  room  when  it  comes  to  the 
cream  of  this  yere  gospel  bizness.  But  perhaps  what  this 
fun  might  be  ain't  no  object  to  some  people  that's  always 
good-tempered,  and  never  calls  on  their  friends  to  bear  with 

'em  and  amuse  'em.     But " 

Miss  Fink  straightened  brusquely  and  turned  abruptly 
round.  She  had  a  charitable  respect  for  the  time  and  place, 
but  Martin's  sarcastic  allusion  to  herself  called  for  retalia- 
tive  acknowledgment,  and  as  she  could  not  conveniently  call 
him  to  account  personally,  the  meeting  would  have  to  take 
it.  She  was  noisily  boisterous  during  the  next  hymn,  much 
to  Martin's  satisfaction. 

"  Leave  this  feller  to  me,  boys,"  she  whispered,  as  the 
stranger  mounted  the  platform.  As  Parson  Briar  led  him  to 
the  front,  she  rose  from  her  seat  with  the  evident  intention 
of  interrupting  him.  The  parson  introduced  him  and  re- 
tired. Miss  Fink  looked  into  his  face,  started,  turned  half 
round,  and  staring  confusedly  over  the  hall,  suddenly  sat 
down. 

"Ain't  you  goin'  to  do  it?"  whispered  Martin,  in  a  tone  of 
genuine  regret. 

"Xo— perhaps,"  said  Miss  Fink,  absentedly.  "That  is, you 
boys  stay  and  finish  'em  up.  I'm  going  back  to  the  saloon," 
and  Miss  Fink  hurried  down  the  aisle,  and  left  her  compan- 
ions so  astonished  that,  as  Martin  afterward  declared,  "  If 
them  Christians  hed  been  a  little  mite  sprier  they'd  have 
converted  the  whole  lot  before  any  of  'em  come  to  their 
senses." 

The  remainder  of  the  party,  depressed  by  her  withdrawal, 
became  less  demonstrative,  and  the  meeting  went  on  more 
quietly  ;  whereupon  Parson  Briar  courageously  lifted  up  his 
voice,  and  carried  such  further  discomfiture  into  the  camp  of 
the  enemy7  that  the  party  precipitately  withdrew  from  the 
hall  and  returned  to  the  saloon,  gleefully  recalling  as  they 
went  the  individual  annoyances  to  which  they  had  subjected 
the  meeting.  Great  was  their  astonishment  when  they  en- 
tered the  saloon,  for  there  stood  Miss  Fink,  in  a  plain  black 
dress,  utterly  devoid  of  jewelry,  and  with  her  face  washed 
clean  of  its  customary  paint  and  powder. 

But  the  thirsty  Martin  speedily  subordinated  his  curiosity 
to  his  cravings  as,  turning  to  the  bar,  and  leaning  affection- 
ately against  it,  he  said  :  "  Stand  up,  boys,  I'm  thirsty.  Mol- 
lie, what'll  you  drink?" 

"  Drink  yourselves,"  said  Miss  Fink,  brusquely,  and  with 
no  little  asperity  in  her  voice.     "  I  ain't  dry  now." 

"  Mollie,"  said  the  colonel,  setting  down  his  glass  and  gaz- 
ing into  her  eyes  with  a  look  of  genuine  sympathy,  "air 
you  sick?  Try  a  glass  of  this  whisky  now.  It'll  warm  you 
up  and  make  you  feel  better." 

"  I  ain't  sick,"  returned  Miss  Fink,  with  a  hesitating  voice, 
"  but  I'm  leavin'  this  place,  and  going  out  of  this  kind  of  life 
forever." 

"  You  don't  mean  that  you  really  was  converted  ! "  ex- 
claimed Martin,  fairly  gasping  with  the  strength  of  his  aston- 
ishment. 

"  I  mean  that  I'll  convert  you,  if  you  don't  stop  them  in- 
sults," screamed  Miss  Fink,  hurling  a  tumbler  with  a  precis- 
on  that  forced  Martin  to  dodge  and  hastily  retire,  apologizing 
as  he  went. 

"  I'm  going  away,  and  that's  enough  for  people  that's  at- 
tendin'  to  their  own  business.  Who'll  buy  my  faro  tools  off 
me?" 

Generally  the  boys  understood  Miss  Fink  sufficiently  to 
be  discreetly  silent  when  they  found  that  she  was  not  com- 
municative ;  but  their  habitual  prudence  was  lost  sight  of  at 
this  sudden  desire  to  close  out  a  business  which  Chico  well 
knew  had  been  largely  remunerative  to  its  fair  owner.  Que- 
ries, offers,  and  expostulations  followed ;  and  when  the 
colonel  triumphantly  bid  in  the  gambling  implements  at  the 
low  price  of  two  hundred  dollars,  and  Miss  Fink  had  quietly 
retired  to  her  room,  without  explaining  in  the  least  the  mys- 
tery of  her  actions,  Chico  felt  fairly  bewildered.  But  when 
Miss  Fink,  after  remaining  in  retirement  for  a  few  moments, 
came  out  from  her  room  wrapped  in  a  plain  black  shawl, 
and  wearing  a  bonnet  whose  cheap  and  gaudy  adornments 
had  given  place  to  trimmings  of  a  pronouncedly  sombre  hue, 
the  crowd  refused    to   express    further    astonishmen*.   and 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


waited  stolidly  what  she  would  do  next.  Declining  all  es- 
cort, Miss  Fink  passed  into  the  street  and  wended  her  way 
again  toward  the  hall.  The  inquiry  meeting  was  still  in 
progress  when  she  reached  it,  but  she  did  not  go  in.  As  she 
stood  in  the  door  her  subdued  demeanor  and  unusual  attire 
attracted  no  little  notice  from  her  friends,  and  the  colonel 
was  afterwards  heard  to  declare,  that  there  didn't  anybody 
know  how  much  like  a  real  lady  Mollie  Fink  looked  when 
she  didn't  have  her  war  paint  on.  Finally  the  meeting 
closed,  and  the  a'udience  began  to  disperse.  The  disturb- 
ances of  the  evening  served  to  absorb  the  general  interest, 
and,  unnoticed  in  the  excitement,  Miss  Fink  stood  quietly 
in  the  background,  and  as  the  stranger  whom  she  had  at- 
tempted to  interrupt  passed  through  the  door  she  laid  her 
hand  on  his  arm.  The  old  man  drew  back,  trembled,  and 
exclaimed, 

"  Mary  ! " 

And  Miss  Fink  clasped  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  hid 
her  face  on  his  shoulder,  tearfully  ejaculating, 

"Father!" 

San  Francisco,  July,  1SS1.  Warren  Cheney. 


The  daughter  of  Victoria  Woodhull — named  Bloode — has 
married  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  thus  be- 
comes sister-in-law  to  Louise,  Princess  of  Lome  and  daugh- 
ter of  the  Queen  of  England.  There  are  some  little  anach- 
ronisms in  the  birth  and  name  of  the  young  lady,  as  there 
are  some  peculiar  and  curious  incidents  in  the  career  of  her 
somewhat  famous  and  altogether  eccentric  mother.  It  is 
said  that  Gertrude  Bloode's  mother,  Victoria  Woodhull, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  gentleman  who  kindly  gave 
his  name  to  the  ducal  bride  some  six  years  after  her  birth. 
Mrs.  Victoria's  somewhat  peculiar  and  eccentric  ideas  re- 
garding the  marriage  relation  enabled  her  to  dispense  with 
Colonel  Bloode  some  years  since.  This  lady  and  her  sister, 
Tennie  C,  once  honored  California  with  a  visit.  We  have 
somewhat  lively  and  not  altogether  unpleasant  recollections 
of  the  visit,  the  lectures,  and  the  agreeable  side-shows  of  the 
Victoria-Woodhull-Colonel-Bloode-Tennie-C.-Claflin  party. 
We  recall  the  very  liberal  sentiments  of  the  distinguished 
lecturer  in  reference  to  the  marriage  relation.  If  our  mem- 
ory serves  us  aright,  she  did  not  then  regard  marriage 
as  a  sacrament,  but  rather  as  a  vestment  that  one  could 
put  on  or  off  as  convenience,  taste,  sentiment,  or  pas- 
sion dictated.  Mrs.  Woodhull  is  now,  as  we  understand,  a 
Romanist,  and  has  of  late  years  been  turning  her  attention 
and  her  lectures  in  the  direction  of  promulgating  the  dog- 
mas of  the  one  only  true,  holy,  and  apostolic  church.  As 
the  Campbell  family  are  Scotch  and  Presbyterian,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  lady  has  now  Decome  a  member  of  the 
"kirk,"  for  she  is  much  given  to  change.  We  recall  her 
newspaper  in  New  York,  and  her  trial  for  printing  things 
in  it  not  deemed  in  accordance  with  good  morals  and 
purity  of  taste.  We  recall  the  episode  of  stock  operations 
in  Wall  Street,  which  came  to  grief.  We  recall  the  fact  that 
she  had  some  sort  of  conection  with  the  Reverend  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  and  was  intimate  with  the  facts  that  made 
the  inner  history  of  the  Brooklyn  divine  so  exceedingly  in- 
teresting. Like  all  remarkable  and  brilliant  women,  this 
lady  had  her  maligners,*who  charged  her  with  having 
gathered  some  unpleasant  facts  concerning  some  very  excel- 
lent citizens  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  which  cost 
many  of  these  excellent  citizens  money  in  order  that  they 
might  not  go  into  the  printed  biographies  of  their  lives. 
When  this  party  was  in  California,  the  child — then  some 
twelve  years  of  age — was  remarkable  for  her  beauty.  She  is 
now  the  wife  of  Lord  Colin  Campbell,  fifth  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  broadest- 
acred  of  all  the  peers  of  England.  Speculating  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Marquis  of  Lome  and  his  royal  bride,  now 
some  years  married,  are  childless,  it  comes  within  the  range 
of  hereditary  possibilities  that  the  fair  Gertrude  may  become 
the  mother  of  an  illustrious  line  of  Scottish  dukes,  and  that 
upon  the  parent  stock  of  the  Campbells,  otherwise  the  Ar- 
gyles,  there  may  be  engrafted  American  blood,  or  follow- 
ing the  chosen  mode  of  aristocratic  spelling,  American 
"Bloode."  We  congratulate  all  England,  and  more  espe- 
cially its  noble  and  titled  ones,  that  the  alliance  between  the 
two  countries  has  been  the  more  closely  drawn  by  first  in- 
troducing this  noble  son  of  a  noble  line  into  the  commercial 
mysteries  of  the  tea  trade  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  then 
by  giving  to  him  in  the  indissoluble  bonds  of  holy  wedlock 
so  fair  an  American  bride  as  we  understand  Miss  Gertrude 
Bloode  to  be.  We  congratulate  ourselves  and  all  America 
that  by  this  marriage  we  may  feel  that  we  are  allied  to  the 
illustrious  family  that  is  so  near  the  throne  of  the  grandest 
empire  upon  which  the  sun  has  ever  shone,  and  upon  which 
it  never  sets.  If  we  are  not  at  fault  in  our  memory,  Lord 
Colin  Campbell,  some  years  since,  visited  California,  and 
was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Ralston  at  Belmont.  He  was  then  an 
undersized,  modest,  blue-eyed,  young  gentleman,  who  dressed 
in  Scotch  tweed  and  wore  a  round  hat.  About  that  time  he 
was  engaged  in  business  in  New  York  city.  What  will  the 
Oueen  do  about  it  ?  Louise  and  Gertrude  are  sisters-in- 
law.  Will  Lome  and  Colin  fraternize?  We  are  afraid  that 
very  serious  social  complications  are  likely  to  arise  from 
this  marriage.  However,  there  are  two  conditions  that  en- 
able ladies  to  triumph  over  all  difficulties  —  wealth  and 
beauty.  Our  young  American  girl  is  accredited  with  marked 
beauty,  so  at  Queen's  drawing-rooms  or  garden  parties,  if 
any  of  the  angular,  long-legged,  red-faced  English  girls  un- 
dertake to  turn  up  their  aristocratic  noses  at  our  American 
girl,  let  them  look  out  for  a  squall.  If  the  richest  woman  in 
England  can  marry  a  handsome  American  boy,  why  shall 
not  Lord  Colin  Campbell  take  to  himself  this  handsome 
American  girl  of  the  Woodhull-Bloode? 


PARISIAN    NOTES. 


From  an  Occasional  Correspondent  of  the  "Argonaut " 


"What  kind  of  a  house  do  you  want?"  asked  the  archi- 
tect. "  Oh,"  replied  the  citizen,  wearily,  "  I  don't  want  a 
house  at  all ;  I  just  want  you  to  build  me  three  tiers  of  clos- 
ets, like  jail  cells,  one  hundred  and  thirty  closets  in  a  tier, 
and  put  a  roof  over  the  top  tier.  I  want  to  put  up  a  house 
that  will  contain  enough  closets  to  satisfy  my  wife."  But  the 
architect,  who  was  a  man  of  broad  experience,  told  him  he 
would  have  to  put  a  thousand  closets  in  a  tier,  and  make  the 
edifice  six  stories  high,  and  then  his  wife  would  say,  when  it 
was  completed,  that  there  wasn't  a  closet  in  the  house  big 
enough  for  a  cat  to  turn  around  in. — Burdette. 


Paris  is  at  present  deserted  by  society.  Every  one  is  either 
at  the  seaside  or  rusticating  at  country-seats.  The  grand 
rush  took  place  about  the  end  of  the  past  month,  and  now 
scarcely  any  one  remains.  For  the  past  month  and  a  half  a 
succession  of  fetes  and  celebrations  has  kept  the  world  very 
busy.  The  exhibition  of  paintings  held  attention  during  the 
first  part  of  June.  On  Friday — which  is  always  the  fashion- 
able day,  the  price  of  admission  being  much  higher  than 
on  other  days — the  elite  would  crowd  in  masses,  not  to  see 
pictures,  but  dresses,  and  to  be  seen  themselves.  Saturdays 
they  would  again  go  like  sheep  to  view  the  brilliant  spectacle 
of  the  attractive  Mademoiselle  Loisset,  in  tights,  make  her 
wonderful  jumps  through  hoops  at  the  Cirque.  At  the  cir- 
cus, as  well  as  at  most  public  places  in  Paris  nowadays,  the 
leaders  of  the  world  send  to  those  of  the  half-world,  politely 
requesting,  through  a  messenger,  the  address  of  their  ??io- 
distes.  This  is  on  the  authority  of  Jules  Claretie,  who  ought 
to  know.  They  obtain  comediennes  to  instruct  them  in 
roles  which  they  intend  for  private  theatricals  at  country- 
seats  during  the  summer,  or,  procuring  their  services,  com- 
bine with  t;hem  in  giving  public  benefits  for  the  earthquake 
sufferers  or  the  Paris  poor.  Tuesdays  they  all  attend  the 
Come'die-Francaise,  and  Friday  evening  the  opera.  The 
most  noted  event  after  the  Salon  was  the  "  Foire  aux  Plai- 
sirs,"  which,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Ger- 
main and  the  Faubourg  Saint-Honor^,  was  given  at  the  Tuil- 
eries,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  the  sufferers  at  Chios. 
It  was  managed  by  the  proprietors  of  Le  Figaro,  and  its 
receipts  amounted  to  two  hundred  thousand  francs.  It  was 
open  on  Friday  and  the  Sunday  succeeding.  On  Friday  the 
nobility  kept  stalls,  with  a  large  sprinkling  of  actresses ;  but 
on  Sunday  the  duchesses  and  countesses  turned  the  cold 
shoulder  to  the  public,  and  actually  sent  their  chambermaids 
to  take  their  places,  who,  it  is  said,  were  quite  as  well 
appreciated.  They  were  perhaps  fortunate,  for  the 
tumultuous  crowd  broke  through  the  police  cordon,  and 
two  thousand  of  them  thus  obtained  free  admission. 
The  blue-blood  had  turned  its  back  on  les  juives,  who  repre- 
sent the  aristocracy  of  finance,  in  the  organization  of  this 
fete,  and  therefore  the  Israelite  ladies,  under  the  leadership 
of  Madame  de  Rothschild,  induced  the  Jewish  bankers  to  hold 
a  grand  musical  and  dramatic  fete  at  the  TrocadeYo,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Jews  in  the  south  of  Russia.  Le  Gaulois,  the 
Jewish  organ  in  Paris,  performed  the  same  offices  for  this 
fete  that  Figaro  had  performed  for  the  "Foire  aux  Plaisirs." 
This  last  celebration  met  also  with  wonderful  pecuniary 
success — the  performance  netting  eighty  thousand  francs.  It 
has  been  lately  the  fashion  for  the  various  ambassadors  to 
give  fetes  ;  on  the  6th  the  Belgian  ambassador  held  a  grand 
fete  at  the  Hotel  de  Rohan  for  the  benefit  of  the  Flemish 
workmen  ;  the  inevitable  Sarah  Bernhardt,  supported  by 
Angelo,  who  was  the  cause  of  Sarah's  quarrels  with  sister 
Jeanne,  and  Bouellond,  played  there  Theuriet's  drama  "  Jean- 
Marie."  Bernhardt  was  the  subject  of  a  perfect  ovation  ; 
she  received  four  recalls,  and  at  the  end  of  the  play  the 
Prince  de  Croy  himself,  mounting  the  stage,  presented  la 
vierge  pen  sage  with  three  magnificent  bouquets.  Then  the 
Austrian  ambassador  held  another  charity  celebration  for 
the  sake  of  the  fires  at  an  unpronounceable  Austrian  town*; 
and  not  to  be  behindhand,  Spain's  representative  got  up  a 
ball,  whose  revenues  might  assuage  the  sorrows  of  the  "con- 
flagrated" Murcians.  Lord  Lyons  was  unpatriotic,  and 
hawked  no  home  misfortune  at  his  ball  at  the  Continental 
Hotel. 

At  all  of  these  gayeties  the  most  brilliant  costumes  were 
displayed.  Apropos  of  fashions,  the  figures  of  ladies  be- 
come (apparently)  more  and  more  slender,  the  bodice  is 
sloped  in  an  extreme  degree,  throwing  out  the  delicate  form 
in  clearly  cut  curves  ;  the  hips  and  back  of  the  skirt  are 
rounded  out  to  an  exaggerated  degree,  by  reason  of  the 
Louis  XV.  paniers,  which  are  all  the  rage.  The  bodices  &  la 
vierge,  or  "  baby- waists,"  are  also  very  popular.  'Another 
style  is  to  have  a  shawl  bodice  formed  of  three  flat  plaits  on 
each  side,  one  crossing  well  over  the  other,  united  at  the 
waist,  and  open  rather  far  down  the  breast  in  heart  shape. 
Plaids  and  large  plaited  stripes  are  fashionable.  In  trim- 
ming a  great  deal  of  white  and  black  blonde,  of  embroider- 
ies on  cashmere,  and  of  embroideries  on  £cru  or  white  muslin, 
are  used.  Spanish  skirts  in  black  and  white  lace  are  popular. 
The  prevailing  styles  in  bonnets  are  the  Cabriolet  and 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  which  have  very  wide  fronts,  and 
are  tied  with  flower  garlands  instead  of  ribbons.  Speaking 
of  the  prevailing  fashions,  Edmond  de  Goncourt,  in  La  Vie 
Moderne,  says  that*  he  notices  the  disappearance  of  sloping 
shoulders  and  with  them  something  of  the  physical  aris- 
tocracy of  woman  ;  and  further  on  states  that  at  a  soire'e  the 
other  day  he  saw  the  most  charmingly  wicked  costume 
imaginable.  Its  wearer,  a  young  woman,  seemed  dressed  in 
a  corset  and  a  skirt,  beneath  which  no  other  garment  cast 
about  her  its  protecting  asgis.  Continuing,  he  says  :  "  I  was 
talking  about  this  toilet,  when  an  elderly  dowager  began  to 
say  that  hydropathy  had  killed  modesty  in  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  women  ;  that  splashing  about  in  water  like  a  duck, 
and  their  perfect  sang  froid'm  displaying  beauty  unadorned 
before  their  maids  while  making  their  toilets,  was  every  day 
diminishing  the  horror  that  women  used  to  have  of  showing 
too  much  of  their  forms.  There  is  some  truth  in  what  the  old 
lady  said."     Edmond  is  a  plain  speaker,  but  he  may  be  right. 

As  to  the  theatres,  "Divorgons,"  at  the  Palais  Royal, 
meets  with  no  diminution  of  success.  "  Michel  Strogoff," 
at  the  Chatelet,  still  attracts  good  houses.  Vaucorbeil  will 
probably  next  season  produce  Ambroise  Thomas's  "  Fran- 
chise de  Rimini."  Both  Nilsson  and  Krauss  refused  the  title 
role,  and  the  composer  lowered  the  part  to  suit  Richard's 
mezzo-soprano  voice.  This  last  arrangement  also  fell 
through ;  and  now  Thomas  is  making  the  most  earnest 
efforts  to  have  Miss  Griswold  take  the  part,  although  it  is 
said  that  Vaucorbeil  objects.  Thomas  is  said  to  have  been 
delighted  with  Miss  Griswold's  "  Ophelia,"  which  part  he 
originally  composed  for  Nilsson  in  1S6S.  He  has  been  work- 
ing on  "  Francoise  de  Rimini"  ever  since  1875,  and  thinks 
that  Griswold  would  most  successfully  interpret  the  role.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  be  the  one  selected,  as  no 
fitter  person  could  possibly  be  found.     Of  course  Mademoi- 


selle Daram  is  at  the  bottom  of  Vaucorbeil's  objections.  It 
was  Daram  who  first  reluctantly  allowed  Thomas  to  have 
Griswold  appear  as  "  Ophelia,"  and  now  that  artiste,  seeing 
Griswold's  success  in  a  part  which  she  would  have  had,  does 
not  desire  further  laurels  added  to  an  unexpected  rival's 
crown.  The  two  celebrities,  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  Emile 
Zola,  have  entered  into  a  partnership — not  matrimonial,  but 
dramatic.  Zola  is  engaged  in  dramatizing  his  novel  "La 
Curde."  He  will  call  the  play  "  Rene'e,"  and  it  is  said  to  be 
more  terrible  in  its  fidelity  to  what  Zola  calls  nature  than 
either  "  L'Assommoir"  or  "  Nana."  Sarah  will  bring  it  out 
at  the  Vaudeville,  and  says  she  expects  to  achieve  in  it  her 
greatest  success.  Expectation,  therefore,  will  be  very  high 
as  to  the  probable  result.  This  play  will  be  brought  out 
next  season,  and  after  that  Bernhardt  will,  in  all  probability, 
visit  her  new-found  El  Dorado,  America,  in  order  to  obtain 
more  of  the  Yankee  "  needful." 

Apropos  of  Zola,  it  is  very  singular  that  with  his  reputa- 
tion he  should  be  willing  to  write  those  column  essays  weekly 
for  Le  Figaro,  and  only  receive  25,000  francs  a  year  for 
them  ;  although  I  think  that  they  are  unutterably"  wear)',  and 
not  worth  even  what  he  receives  for  them.  I  have  by  my 
side  Le  Figaro  of  last  Monday,  in  which  he  has  an  essay 
entitled  "  Femmes  de  Monde."  In  it  he  drearily  drags  a 
typical  French  woman  of  fashion  from  her  birth,  over  which 
he  by  no  means  slurs,  through  the  ordinary  routine  of  edu- 
cation and  society  until  he  leaves  her  a  dowager.  Of  course 
no  one  pretends  to  read  such  stuff,  nor  do  they  attempt  his 
stupid  "  Les  Romanciers  Naturalistes."  However,  to  re- 
deem all  these  labored  stupidities,  he  is  engaged  in  writing 
another  realistic  novel  of  Paris  middle-class  life  ;  this  and  his 
play  keep  his  hands  well  occupied.  Le  Vollaire  will  bring  out 
as  a  feuilleton  Edmond  de  Goncourt's  new  novel,  "  La  Faus- 
tine."  It  will  begin  in  September,  and  Sarah  Bernhardt  is 
the  heroine,  and  thus  translated  to  the  pages  of  a  novel  the 
wild  Sarah  will  tear  through  her  wildest  eccentricities. 
Public  men  as  well  as  public  women  have  become  the  heroes 
of  novels;  Daudet's  "  Numa  Roumestan"  relates  the  his- 
tory of  a  generous,  dashing  French  politician  ;  it  is  said  to 
be  a  kind  of  combination  caricature  of  several  public  men. 
A  German  paper  is  also  publishing  the  story,  and  I  hear 
that  an  English  weekly  has  followed,  or  is  about  to  follow 
suit.  Jules  Claretie  has  just  published  a  novel  of  which  an 
adventuress  is  really  the  heroine,  although  it  goes  under  the 
title  of  "  Monsieur  le  Ministre."  The  first  great  labor  that 
the  fair  Circe  performs  is  to  accomplish  the  fall  of  a  provin- 
cial politician,  who  has  attained  political  eminence  in  Paris. 
She  eventually,  however,  catches  a  Tartar,  or  rather  a  Span- 
iard, De  Rosas,  who,  having  married  her  and  discovered  her 
dubious  antecedents,  eventually  confines  her  in  an  ancestral 
tower,  where,  like  the  heroines  of  mediaeval  romances,  she 
languishes  a  prisoner.  Claretie,  however,  is  extremely  un- 
gallant,  and  does  not  rescue  her  from  her  confinement,  but 
virtuously  abandons  her  to  her  fate.  By  the  way,  these 
novelists  are  suddenly  becoming  rigidly  virtuous,  and  point 
a  moral  on  every  occasion,  in  fact  in  many  instances  where 
it  would  be  muth  better  to  adorn  a  tale  by  the  absence  of 
platitude.  With  what  an  air  of  moral  uprightness  does  Oc- 
tave Feuillet  deliver  a  lecture  to  mothers  after  he  has  dragged 
them  through  the  scum  of  "La  Vie  d'une  Parisienne"  ;  and 
then  again  note  the  mission  of  mercy  upon  which  two  novel- 
ists have  gone.  They  attempt  to  bring  good  out  of  Zola,  and 
reclaim  the  unfortunate  Nana;  but  they  accomplish  their 
literary  effort  in  a  very  feeble  manner. 

In  '*  Nana,"  however,  there  is  one  character  who,  if  you 
remember,  has  actually  reformed— a  woman  whose  sins  have 
formerly  been  of  a  decidedly  scarlet  hue,  but  who  has  be- 
come pious  and  rural  in  her  latter  years.  This  person  has 
an  original  in  Gabrielle  Elluini,  a  woman  whose  past  has 
been  similarly  brilliant,  but  who  now,  although  not  old,  has 
assumed  a  rigorous  austerity.  While  she  is  rich,  and  lives 
in  a  very  luxurious  style,  she  gives  bountifully  to  the  poor 
and  the  church.  Recently  she  brought  suit  against  a  house- 
furnisher  for  having  made  a  failure  of  an  oratory  which  he 
was  fitting  up  for  her  use. 

To  return  to  society,  a  decided  sensation  has  arisen,  caused 
by  the  rumored  prospective  publication  of  the  memoirs  of  a 
Paris  notoriety.  Rachel  had  been  for  years,  until  her  death, 
which  occurred  some  little  time  ago,^he  principal  beautifier 
of  feminine  complexions.  Being  a  perfectly  trustworthy  per- 
son by  reputation,  she  obtained  universal  custom,  and  it  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  many  titled  London  dames  availed 
themselves  of  the  art  which  their  Parisian  sisters  employed 
to  so  much  advantage.  Thus  trusted,  she  became,  by  means 
of  her  reputed  discretion,  the  depositary  of  many  secrets 
concerning  persons  of  high  station  now  living,  which  would 
delight  the  hearts  of  all  the  gossips  of  Paris  if  they  could 
manage  to  fasten  their  beaks  upon  them.  The  heirs  of  Ra- 
chel are,  however,  really  in  earnest,  and  intend  to  profit  by 
the  papers  in  one  way  or  another.  They  are  said  to  fairly 
teem  with  scandal  and  sensation. 

Speaking  of  old  women,  reminds  me  of  Queen  Isabella, 
who  goes  into  the  whirl  of  Paris  gayeties  with  a  vengeance, 
visiting  right  and  left,  without  regard  to  politics  or  position. 
At  the  Grand  Prix  she  occupied  a  seat  at  the  right  hand 
of  President  Gre"vy,  side  by  side  with  his  daughter.  One 
night  she  will  be  at  the  house  of  the  most  conservative  aris- 
tocrat in  Paris,  and  the  next  will  be  at  a  party  in  the  Amer- 
ican quarter.  She  sometimes  goes  down  to  the  office  of  Le 
Figaro,  and  spends  an  afternoon  in  watching  the  paper  made 
up. 

Mrs.  Mackay  has  taken  apartments  in  the  Hotel  des 
Roches-Noires,  at  Trouville.  She  will  stay  there  until  the 
middle  of  September.  General  and  Mrs.  Noyes  left  over  a 
week  ago  for  a  summer  in  Brittany.  Pearl  Eytinge,  the  ac- 
tress, will  study  dramatic  art  in~Paris  until  the  American 
season  begins,  when  she  will  return  to  New  York,  where  she 
has  an  engagement ;  she  refuses  all  English  offers.  Miss 
Van  Zandt  leaves  to-morrow  for  London  to  fulfil  a  year's  en- 
gagement which  will  bring  her  ^16,000.  She  declined  the 
offer  which  she  received  from  the  Imperial  Theatre  at  St. 
Petersburg — 4,000  roubles  per  month — and  will  return  to 
Paris  at  the  completion  of  her  English  engagement.  Con- 
sul-General  Walker  gave  a  very  brilliant  dinner  party  last 
week,  on  the  occasion  of  Mrs.  Walker's  birthday.  It  was 
largely  attended,  but  all  the  American  colony  has  departed 
for  the  summer  ;  they  are  visiting  aux  eaux,  or  making  trips 
far  inland.  Babillard. 

Paris,  July  1,  tSSi. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


FRENCH    BONBONS. 


Translated  for  the  "Argonaut,"  where  not  Untranslatable. 

A  Marseillais  and  a  German  having  had  a  quarrel  the 
other  day,  the  seconds  decided  that  the  combat  should  take 
place  with  national  weapons,  so  to  speak. 

The  German,  therefore,  devoted  himself  to  Limberger 
cheese,  while  the  Frenchman  filled  up  on  garlic. 

When  they  were  properly  prepared,  the  two  adversaries 
were  stationed  at  three  paces,  and  on  the  word  being  given, 
they  blew  upon  each  other. 

At  the  expiration  of  forty-five  seconds  the  Frenchman 
staggered  and  fell  to  the  ground — a  blackened  corpse. 

A  la  Bourse,  a  propos  du  dernier  duel. 

"  Dis-moi,  est-ce  que  Maxime  s'est  battu  a  la  frontiere  ? " 

"  Non,  a  l'epde  ! "  

Vieuxtemps  used  to  tell  a  strange  story  of  his  experience 
in  London. 

One  day,  he  says,  he  was  crossing  London  Bridge  when  a 
poor  devil  jumped  into  the  water.     There  was  at  once  a  cry  : 

"I'll  bet  he  drowns  !" 

"  One  to  three  he  don't !  " 

"  Done." 

In  the  meantime  Vieuxtemps  hastened  to  get  a  boatman 
and  sped  to  the  assistance  of  the  drowning  man.  Just 
as  they  were  about  to  reach  him  there  was  a  roar  from  the 
bridge  : 

"  Leave  him  alone  !     There  is  a  wager  on  it." 

The  boatman  immediately  lay  on  his  oars,  and  refused  to 
lend  a  hand.  Vieuxtemps  was  forced  to  see  the  man  drown 
before  his  eyes. 

He  told  this  story  so  often  that  he  finally  believed  it. 


Juste  observation. 

Avez  vous  remarque*  comme  les  bons  acteurs  comiques 
sont  general  ement  tristes  a.  la  ville  ? — On  pourrait  les  appeler 
des  m6la.ncomiques. 

In  court  : 

One  of  those  interesting  family  quarrels.  The  other  heirs 
are  bringing  suit  to  restrain  a  young  prodigal,  who  is  mak- 
ing ducks  and  drakes  of  his  fortune. 

Counsel  for  Plaintiffs — "  Your  honor,  this  dissipated  youth 
is  emptying  his  patrimony  into  the  abyss  of  the  race-course. 
He  has  wagered  hundreds  of  thousands  of  francs  on  his 
horses,  and  what  is  worse,  infinitely  worse,  your  honor,  is 
the  fact  that  they  invariably  lose." 

Counsel  for  Defendant — "Your  honor,  we  deny  the  allega- 
tions of  the  opposing  counsel  in  toto.  We  intend  to  prove 
that  we  have  invariably  bet  against  our  own  horses.  We 
have  receipts  from  jockeys  whom  we  have  employed  to 
throw  sundry  and  divers  races.  We  have  documents  here 
showing  in  the  most  conclusive  manner  that  we  have  been 
disgracefully  expelled  from  many  sporting  clubs  for  tricky 
management  of  races." 

Pulls  his  client  through  triumphantly. 

L'autre  jour,  deux  boursiers  causaient  ensemble. 
"Mon  cher,"  disait  l'un  d'eux,  "vous  partagez  votre  actif 
en  doit  et  avoir.     L'avoir,  vous  le  mettez  dans  votre  poche." 
"  Parfaitement,  et  le  doit?" 
"  Le  doigt,  vous  le  fourrez  dans  l'ceil  de  vos  actionnaires.1 } 

The  Parisians  are  never  happy  unless  they  have  some 
idiotic  refrain  to  hum.  "  L'Amant  d'Amande"  gave  place 
to  "Je  m'  nomme  Popole,"  and  now  "Les  Deux  Testa- 
ments" has  won  Parisian  favor.  It  is  so  elaborately  imbe- 
cile that  it  will  probably  exceed  the  other  two  in  popular 
favor.     It  begins  : 

11  y  a  deux  testaments, 
L'ancien  et  le  nouveau ; 
Mais  il  n'y  a  qu'un  Dieu 
Qui  regne  dans  les  cieux  ! 
This  is  immediately  contradicted  by — 

11  y  a  trois, . .  .cadero  (£&). 
And  then  it  goes  on  : 

II  y  a  Quaire. . .  .rine  de  Russie,  etc. 

II  y  a  cinq  du  Palais- Royal,  etc 

II  y  a  sys teme  metrique,  etc. 

II  y  a  sept  emb£tant,  etc. 

•  II  y  a  huit  or  Hugo,  etc. 

II  y  a  nenf  a  la  coque,  etc. 

11  y  a  dix  que  du  solei!,  etc. 

11  y  a  onze  embete  ici,  etc. 

II  y  a  douse  que  tu  viens,  etc. 

11  y  a  treize  de  plaisanterie,  etc. 

11  y  a  quatorze  ou  raison,  etc. 
Mais  il  n'y  a  qu'un  Dieu,  etc. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  some  of  these  dreadful 
puns  :  Trois  Cadero  of  course  means  Trocade'ro,  quatre-rine 
is  for  Catherine,  II y  a  cinq  for  Hyacinthe,  dix  que  for  disque, 
treise  for  treve,  quatorze  ou  raison  for  qu'd  tort  ou  raison, 
onze  embete  for  on  s'embete,  etc. 


From  the  Paris  Figaro: 

A  news  melancholy  from  the  Tunis. 

One  knows  that  in  this  country  droll  one  has  the  habitude  to  admire 
the  women  much  stout. 

There  was  there  one  young  woman  of  which  the  hand  was  sought  by 
a  lover  impetuous. 

She  saw  him — she  loved  him. 

Everything  was  of  accord  ;  the  parents  were  amiables,  tire  fortunes 
were  equals. 

But  one  day  it  found  itself  that  the  husband  future  discovered  a  thing 
affrightful. 

The  bride  did  not  weigh  but  three  hundred  pounds  ! 

With  a  calmness  terrible  he  said  to  her  : 

"  We  shall  not  re-see  each  other  no  more.  The  bride  of  my  brother 
weighs  four  hundred  pounds.  Is  it  that  I  could  bring  the  shame  upon 
my  family  in  espousing  a  skeleton  ?  " 

He  left  her,  bathed  in  tears  hots. 

As-soon-as,  she  took  the  determination.  She  resolved  that  she  would 
enfatten  herself.     She  ate  continually  for  a  fifteen  of  days. 

Misery  !  Despair  !     She  weighed  but  three  hundred  and  fifty. 

Therefore,  taking  her  courage  in  the  two  hands,  she  bought  a  tube  of 
rubber,  like  those  at  the  means  of  which  one  fattens  the  geese  of  Stras- 
bourg. 

At  the  end  of  a  twenty  of  days  she  attained  the  weight  needful. 

She  sent  to  her  lover.     He  was  run  himself  to  the  house  paternal. 

As  he  entered  there  was  a  sound  deaf  fun  bruit  suurdj,  like  the  noise 
of  a  gun. 

What  horror  !     His  bride  was  the  victim  of  her  love  tod  true. 

She  hnd  exp'cded. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Katie  Lee  and  Willie  Grey. 
Two  brown  heads  with  tossing  curls, 
Red  lips  shutting  over  pearls, 
Bare  feet,  white,  and  wet  with  dew, 
Two  eyes  black,  and  two  eyes  blue. 
Little  girl  and  boy  were  they, 
Katie  Lee  and  Willie  Grey. 

They  were  standing  where  a  brook, 
Bending  like  a  shepherd's  crook, 
Flashed  its  silver,  and  thick  ranks 
Of  willow  fringed  its  mossy  banks — 
Half  in  thought,  and  half  in  play, 
Katie  Lee  and  Willie  Grey. 

They  had  cheeks  like  cherries  red  ; 

He  was  taller — 'most  a  head  ; 

She,  with   arms  like  wreaths  of  snow, 

Swung  a  basket  to  and  fro 

As  she  loitered,  half  in  play, 

Chattering  to  Willie  Grey. 

'Pretty  Katie,"  Willie  said — 

And  there  came  a  dash  of  red 

Through  the  brownness  of  his  cheek — 
'  Boys  are  strong  and  girls  are  weak. 

And  I'll  carry,  so  I  will, 

Katie's  basket  up  the  hill." 

Katie  answered  with  a  laugh, 
1  You  shall'  carry  only  half  ;" 

And  then,  tossing  back  her  curls, 
'  Boys  are  weak  as  well  as  girls." 

Do  you  think  that  Katie  guessed 

Half  the  wisdom  she  expressed? 

Men  are  only  boys  grown  tall  ; 
Hearts  don't  change  much  after  all ; 
And  when,  long  years  from  that  day, 
Katie  Lee  and  Willie  Grey 
Stood  again  beside  the  brook, 
Bending  like  a  shepherd's  crook — 

Is  it  strange  that  Willie  said, 
White  again  a  dash  of  red 
Crossed  the  brownness  of  his  cheek, 
"  I  am  strong  and  you  are  weak  ; 
Life  is  but  a  slippeiy  steep, 
Hung  with  shadows  cold  and  deep. 

'  Will  you  trust  me,   Katie  dear — 
Walk  beside  me  without  fear? 
May  I  carry,  if  I  will, 
AH  your  burdens  up  the  hill?" 

And  she  answered  with  a  laugh, 
"  No,  but  you  may  carry  half." 

Close  beside  the  little  brook. 
Bending  like  a  shepherd's  crook. 
Washing  with  its  silver  hands 
Late  and  early  at  the  sands, 
Is  a  cottage,  where  to-day 
Katie  lives  with  Willie  Grey. 

In  a  porch  she  sits,  and  lo  ! 

Swings  a  basket  to  and  fro — 

Vastly  different  from  the  one 

That  she  swung  in  years  agone. 

This  is  long  and  deep  and  wide, 

And  has — rockers  at  the  side,         — J.  H.  Pixley, 


The   Boys. 
"The  boys  are  coming  home  to-morrow!" 
Thus  our  rural  hostess  said ; 
While  Lou  and  I  shot  flitting  glances, 
Full  of  vague,  unspoken  dread. 

Had  we  hither  come  for  quiet, 

Hither  fled  the  city's  noise, 
But  to  change  it  for  the  tumult 

Of  those  horrid  country  boys? 

Waking  one  with  wild  hallooing 

Early  every  summer  day  ; 
Shooting  robins,  tossing  kittens, 

Frightening  the  wrens  away  ; 

Stumbling  over  trailing  flounces. 

Thumbing  volumes  gold  and  blue  ; 

Clamoring  for  sugared  dainties, 

Tracking  earth  the  passage  through. 

These  and  other  kindred  trials 
Fancied  we  with  woeful  sigh  ; 
"  Those  boys,   those  horrid  boys  to-morrow!" 
Sadly  whispered  Lou  and  I. 

***** 

I  wrote  those  lines  one  happy  summer ; 

To-day  1  smile  to  read  them  o'er, 
Remembering  how  full  of  terror 

We  watched  all  day  the  opening  door. 

They  came — "the  boys!"  Six  feet  in  stature, 

Graceful,  easy,  polished  men. 
I  vowed  to  Lou  behind  my  knitting, 

To  trust  no  mother's  words  again. 

For  boyhood  is  a  thing  immortal 

To  every  mother's  heart  and  eye  ; 
And  sons  are  boys  to  her  forever, 

Change  as  they  may  to  you  and  1. 

To  her,  no  line  comes  sharply  marking 
Whither  or  when  their  childhood  went ; 

Nor  when  the  eyeglass  upward  turning, 
Leveled  at  last  their  downward  bent. 

Now  by  the  window,  still  and  sunny, 
Warmed  by  the  rich  October  glow, 

The  dear  old  lady  waits  and  watches, 
Just  as  she  waited  years  ago. 

For  Lou  and  I  are  now  her  daughters — 
We  married   "those  two  country  boys," 

In  spite  of  all  our  sad  forebodings 

About  their  awkward  ways  and  noise. 

Lou  springs  up  to  meet  a  footfall ; 

I  list  no  more  for  coming  feet ; 
Mother  and  I  are  waiting  longer 

For  steps  on  Beulah's  golden  street. 

But  when  she  blesses  Lou's  beloved, 

And  seals  it  with  a  tender  kiss, 
I  know  that  loving  words  go  upward, 

Words  to  another  world  than  this. 

Always  she  speaks  in  gentle  fashion 
About  "my  boys" — she  always  will; 

Though  one  is  gray,  and  one  has  vanished 

Beyond  the  touch  of  time  or  ill.     — Ethel  Lynn. 


BRIDGET'S    EYEBROWS. 


How  Mrs.  Miscerus  Succeeded  in  Improving  Them. 


"  Mrs.  Miscerus,"  said  I  yesterday  morning,  "  I  think  that 
1  will  go  down  stairs  and  get  some  hot  water  and  shave  be- 
fore I  go  down  town." 

'Oh,  let  me  get  it,"  said  she  quickly,  trying  to  seize 
the  pitcher,  "  I  should  really  like  to." 

1  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  Mrs.  Miscerus  is  usually  one 
of  the  laziest  of  women,  and  would  not  walk,  I  believe,  if  she 
could  get  any  one  else  to  walk  for  her.  Still  I  imagined  that 
she  was  moved  by  a  sudden  and  laudable  disposition  to 
oblige,  and  unwilling  to  see  her  exert  herself,  I  insisted,  in 
spite  of  her  entreaties,  in  going  for  the  water  myself. 

"My  dear,"  said  I  when  I  returned,  "have  you  noticed 
anything  peculiar  about  the    cook's    eyebrows   lately?     It 
strikes  me  they  have  disappeared,  or  rather  what  there  is  " 
left  of  them  looks  like  burnt  stubble." 

The  back  of  Mrs.  M.:s  neck,  which  was  presented  to  me, 
suddenly  grew  a  beautiful  pink,  and  there  was  no  answer. 

"  Mrs.  Miscerus,"  I  said  severely,  twisting  her  around  so 
that  I  could  look  in  her  face,  "have  you  been  trying  any 
more  experiments?" 

"  You  suspicious  creature  !"  retorted  my  helpmate,  "why 
should  you  accuse  me  of  everything?" 

"  No  equivocation,"  said  I,  with  increased  severity;  ""tell 
me  the  truth  instantly  or  I'll  go  down  and  ask  cook  herself; 
so  out  with  it." 

Thus  threatened,  the  story  came  out :  "  It  was  all  her  own 
fault."  said  my  wife,  defiantly.  "  I  went  down  to  her  room 
the  other  day  to  speak  to  her  about  something,  and  I  caught 
her  standing  before  the  glass  rubbing  her  eyebrows  up  and 
down  with  a  look  of  utter  despair.  'What  is  the  matter, 
cook?'  1  asked  kindly,  'have  you  a  headache  ?'  'Oh,  no, 
ma'am/ she  replied;  'but  shure  it's  such  a  misfortune  to 
have  white  eyebrows.  Pat  is  always  tasin'  the  life  out  of  me 
about  thim.  If  I  could  only  turn  thim  black,  now  ;  but  they 
say  that  hair-dye  turns  them  green.'  Instantly  I  remem- 
bered that  about  a  month  ago  the  doctor  had  burnt  out  my 
throat  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  had  spilt  some  on  the  car- 
pet. I  had  looked  through  my  chemistry  to  see  what  would 
remove  the  stain,  and  had  read  at  the  same  time  that  nitrate 
of  silver  was  the  principal  of  all  dark  hair-dyes  and  indeli- 
ble inks.  Happy  thought — why  would  not  nitrate  of  silver, 
pure  and  simple,  work  wonders  on  cook's  eyebrows  ?  More- 
over the  prospect  of  performing  an  experiment  being  too 
fascinating  a  temptation  to  resist,  I  offered  my  services  to 
cook,  and  they  were  delightedly  accepted.  So  I  went  down 
to  the  drug  store,  bought  ten  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
first  tried  it  on  a  piece  of  cloth,  but  it  did  not  blacken  worth 
a  cent.  I  went  back  to  the  druggist  to  inquire  the  reason 
thereof,  and  he  told  me,  thinking  that  I  wanted  it  to  mark 
handkerchiefs  with,  that  I  must  iron  it  off  with  a  hot  iron. 
But  still,  to  make  sure,  I  told  him  to  put  in  thirty  grains 
more,  thus  making  forty  grains  in  all.  I  then  came  home, 
took  a  tooth-brush,  (it  was  yours,  but  I  have  thrown  it  away 
since,  so  you  need  not  be  alarmed,)  and  anointed  cook's 
eyebrows  with  six  coats,  but  still  they  would  not  turn  black  ; 
so,  as  a  last  resort,  I  took  a  hot  iron  and  ironed  them  down. 
Then,  as  I  had  spilt  the  stuff  all  over  her  forehead  and  down 
her  nose,  I  scrubbed  it  off  with  potassium  iodide,  for  fear 
the  sun  might  turn  it  black.  Nothing  happened  that  day, 
although  cook  said  that  her  face  burned  her  ;  but  the  next 
morning  when  she  woke  up  she  did  not  have  a  sign  of  an 
eyebrow  left,  and  her  forehead  and  nose  were  one  dreadful, 
smarting  blister.  She  wept  and  said  :  '  Shure  me  beauty  is 
spoilt  entitely,'  and  I  was  fearfully  frightened  for  fear  it 
might  eat  into  her  brain.  So  the  minute  you  left  the  house 
I  flew  down  to  the  druggist,  and  confessed  all,  my  fears  in- 
cluded. But  he  consoled  me,  gave  me  some  salve,  said  there 
was  no  danger  of  either  the  nitrate  of  silver  or  the  potas- 
sium iodide  eating  into  her  brain,  and  that  her  eyebrows 
would  grow  out  again  in  about  three  months." 

"  Mrs.  Miscerus,"  said  I,  with  a  groan,  "  is  it  not  enough 
that  you  should  have  nearly  burned  my  house  down  taking  a 
steam  bath  for  your  complexion  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  you 
should  have  ruined  a  new  dress,  a  carpet,  and  a  table-cover 
trying  to  turn  sugar  into  charcoal  with  sulphuric  acid  ? 
Would  you  turn  my  peaceful  home  into  a  chemical  laboratory  ? 
If  you  must  try  chemical  experiments,  do  not,  at  least,  try 
them  upon  poor  Bridget.  How  she  must  bless  you  !  If  ex- 
plosions and  things  are  necessary  to  your  happiness,  Mrs. 
M.,  say  so,  and  I  will  start  a  powder  factory  in  the  yard,  in- 
sure your  life  heavily,  and  then  move  across  the  bay." 

Her  eyes  snapped.     There  is  a  remarkably  pretty  widow 
in  Oakland,  who  is  a  client  of  mine,  and  I  saw  that  the  shaft 
had  struck  home. 
'    Mrs.  Miscerus  will  live. 


The  rage  for  titles,  crests,  monograms,  armorial  bearings, 
decorations,  and  other  remnants  of  the  civilization  of  the 
past  is  one  of  the  most  curious  features  of  the  third  French 
Republic.  In  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  public  a 
Journal  Hdraldique  has  been  published  lately,  one  of  the 
objects  of  which  is  not  only  "to  establish  the  antiquity  of 
the  great  names  of  France,  but  to  furnish  also  to  numerous 
commoners  the  proof  that  their  ancestors  formerly  received 
titles  of  nobility  or  armorial  bearings." 


In  a  rare  book,  "  Contes  Fantastiques,"  by  Jules  Janin, 
published  at  Brussels  in  1832,  that  famous  critic  declares  his 
conviction  that  Shakespeare  was  a  butcher,  and  says  that 
when  he  visited  the  poet's  house,  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  he 
could  still  see  the  stains  of  the  blood  of  sheep  and  calves  on 
the  floor  and  on  the  worm-eaten  walls. 


According  to  a  truthful  India  newspaper,  a  hungry  lion  in- 
vaded a  young  ladies'  seminary  on  commencement  day,  and, 
bouncing  in  among  them,  carried  off  the  prettiest  and  plump- 
est, with  her  composition  in  her  pocket — a  school-girl  essay 
on  kindness  to  animals. 


A  gentleman  writes  to  a  New  Jersey  paper  in  favor  of  letting 
children  go  bare-foot  in  summer.  "I  believe  most  firmly," 
he  says,   "that  their  health  is  greatly   aug  the 

practice."     Very  true.     So  are  their  feet. 


THE       ARGON  AU  T. 


BELLA'S    LETTER. 


Country  Resorts—  Their  Bills  of  Fare — The  Estee  Party — The  Domino 
Party  at  Santa  Cruz— A  Mock  Maiden  —  The  Fancy-Dress  Ball- 
The  Last  Del  Monte  Hop. 


Friday,  July  22,  1SS1. — This  is  the  vilest  part  of  the 
windy  season  in  San  Francisco,  and  yet  more  people  are  re- 
turning to  than  departing  from  town.  Men,  women,  and 
children  cry  out  against  the  summer  weather  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, yet  few  avail  themselves  of  the  many  opportunities  of 
getting  rid  of  it,  and  those  who  make  the  effort  and  go  off 
"  for  the  season,"  make  short  work  of  their  vacation.  Very 
few  families  stay  out  of  town  more  than  three  or  four  months, 
and,  even  during  that  time,  ardently  and  impatiently  yearn 
for  a  return  to  clean  beds  and  regular  rations  and  unfriendly 
winds — or,  more  properly,  friendly  winds  in  disguise.  There 
is  some  going  to  and  fro,  from  one  place  to  another,  by  cer- 
tain San  Franciscans,  who  stay  over  a  day  or  two  at  home 
to  see  if  everything  is  all  right,  upon  their  return  from  one 
place,  and  before  they  proceed  to  another.  There  are  quite 
a  number  of  our  people  who  take  in  Monterey,  Tahoe,  and 
some  one  of  the  healing  springs  each  summer  ;  there  are 
others  who  go  regularly  to  Santa  Cruz,  San  Rafael,  and  Pes- 
cadero.  Most  everybody  would  go  to  some  of  the  springs, 
if  the  tables  at  any  of  them  were  inviting,  which  they  are 
not,  as  a  general  thing. 

One  of  the  most  elegant  and  enjoyable  parties  that  it  has 
been  my  good  lot  ever  to  attend  was  that  given  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Estee,  at  their  summer  place,  ("  Brook  Farm,") 
near  Napa,  on  Friday  evening  last.  Nearly  two  hundred 
ladies  and  gentlemen  responded  to  the  invitations,  and  were 
present,  including  forty  or  more  San  Franciscans.  The  night 
was  simply  delightful,  and  the  sprinkled  roads  and  grounds, 
hung  with  oriental  lights,  reminded  one  of  the  Belmont  fetes, 
ever  memorable  to  the  society-goers  of  the  kaleidoscopic 
days  gone  by.  The  music  was  by  Blum's  band.  Guests 
commenced  to  arrive  at  about  half-past  eight,  and  dancing 
commenced  at  a  little  after  nine,  and  lasted  until  nearly  four. 
Mrs.  Estee  received  in  a  most  cordial  way,  and  placed  all 
of  her  guests  at  their  ease  the  moment  they  crossed  the 
threshold ;  she  was  handsomely  dressed  in  black  satin, 
trimmed  with  jet.  Miss  Maude,  her  daughter,  although  she 
has  not  yet  "come  out,"  assisted  her  mother  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  was  dressed  simply  in  white,  and  looked  very  pretty 
and  winning.  Miss  Mattie  Nourse,  of  San  Francisco,  who 
was  visiting  Miss  Estee,  was  dressed  in  a  light  surah  silk 
skirt  and  cardinal  basque.  Among  the  married  ladies  pres- 
ent, there  were  Mrs.  Doctor  E.  T.  Wilkins,  looking  queenly 
in  cardinal  satin  ;  Mrs.  G.  F.  Hartwell,  in  black  brocaded 
satin  ;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Rowland,  looking  as  young  and  as  gra- 
cious as  ever,  in  an  ele'gant  costume  made  for  the  occasion  ; 
Mrs.  C.  B:  Seeley,  who  is  such  a  favorite  in  Napa,  in  a  black 
silk  ;  pretty  and  pleasant  Mrs.  Homer  King,  in  a  white  su- 
rah silk  and  Roman  sash  ;  stylish  Mrs.  J.  C.  Noyes,  in  white 
bunting  elaborately  trimmed  with  lace  ;  Mrs.  G.  H.  Corn- 
well,  chaperoning  her  lovely  daughter  Fannie,  was  a  centre 
of  attraction  ;  and  so  was  that  superior  friend  of  the  young 
people,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Sterling;  the  lovely  Mrs.  William  Lea- 
cock,  although  not  dancing,  as  usual  attracted  many  admir- 
ers ;  Mrs.  R.  E.  Wilson,  in  a  costume  of  nun's  cloth  ;  the 
ever  bright  and  sparkling  Mrs.  T.  Mather,  in  a  lavender  suit ; 
Mrs.  G.  C.  Shurtleffjin  a  short  costume  of  pink  silk  ;  Mrs. 
H.  H.  Knapp,  in  a  brown  brocade  ;  Mrs.  C.  R.  Gritman, 
in  a  lavender  suit ;  Mrs.  S.  L.  Haas,  in  a  pink  organ- 
die, very  becoming  to  her  fair  complexion  ;  Mrs.  Dennis 
Spencer,  in  an  elegant  black  silk.  Mrs.  C.  M.  Wat- 
kins,  nee  Wright,  the  charming  bride  of  Professor  Wat- 
kins,  was  greatly  admired.  I  looked  in  vain  for  my  dear 
friend,  Mrs.  C  Hartson,  who,  I  soon  learned,  was  away  at 
the  springs.  *  Among  the  young  ladies  present  I  was  greatly 
taken  with  Miss  Julia  Sterling,  who  wore  a  pretty,  short  cos- 
tume of  nun's  cloth,  and  was  greatly  admired  by  every  one 
present  for  her  charming  and  irresistible  manner.  I  thought 
to  myself,  were  I  a  young  man,  (or  an  old  one,  for  that  mat- 
ter,) I  would  enter  the  lists  for  her  hand  and  heart.  Miss 
Louise  Wilson,  who  wore  her  graduating  dress,  was  the  re- 
cipient of  many  genuine  compliments.  Miss  Hattie  How- 
land  looked  very  cute  and  pretty,  as  she  always  does  on  such 
occasions,  and  I  greatly  enjoyed  myself  watching  her  grace- 
ful movements  in  promenade  and  dance.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting,  for  the  first  time,  Doctor  Stillwagon's  daugh- 
ters, the  eldest  of  whom  is  uncommonly  pretty.  One  of  the 
belles  of  the  evening  was  Mrs.  Wilkins's  beautiful  neice, 
Miss  Maud  Moore,  of  San  Francisco ;  she  and  another  niece, 
Miss  Settie  Hastings,  of  San  Jose",  were  prettily  dressed. 
The  Misses  Lillie  and  Katie  Fowler  both  looked  charming, 
as  usual.  Miss  Lulu  Perry  was  in  white  grenadine.  Now 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  .who  made  me  captive  :  Miss  Ger- 
trude Smith,  one  of  the  loveliest  and  one  of  the  most  spark- 
ling young  ladies  I  ever  met.  She  is  a  sister  of  the  beauti- 
ful Mrs.  Richard  Wylie.  Little  Miss  Follansbee,  a  niece  of 
Jim  Keene,  looked  too  cute  and  girlish  for  anything.  Miss 
Belle  Wallace,  daughter  of  Judge  Wallace,  is  a  very  pleas- 
ant young  lady. 

The  guests  of  the  Pope  House,  Santa  Cruz,  gave  a  domino 
party  on  Saturday  evening  last,  which  was  pronounced  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  events  of  the  season,  the  arrangement 
being  that  all  of  the  lady  participants  should  enter  the  hall 
in  dominos  and  masks,  and  the  gentlemen  jn  ordinary  dress. 
This  prompted  Augustine  Casserly  to  attempt  a  female 
impersonation  ;  and,  in  order  to  more  successfully  carry 
out  his  plan,  he  received,  through  the  aid  of  a  confederate, 
early  in  the  morning,  a  telegram  from  his  uncle,  Mr.  Doyle, 
requesting  him  to  "  come  to  Menlo."  Somehow  or  other, 
though,  it  became  known  that  the  would-be  female  was 
somewhere  in  the  house  trying  on  corsets  and  petticoats  and 
other  anicles  of  the  mysterious  attire  of  a  fashionable  young 
lady,  and  the  other  boys  got  quietly  together,  and  resolved 
to  make  it  warm  for  the  impudent  young  Sardanapalus  from 
1922  Rue  de  Sacramento.  Night  came  ;  and,  after  an  im- 
prisonment of  nine  hours,  the  young  man  in  female  attire 
entered  with  others  of  the  procession,  and  all  of  a  medium 
stature  underwent  close  scrutiny.  While  Mr.  Gasserly  carried 
out  his  sham  character  with  a  good  deal  of  success,  it  was 
generally  pretty  well  understood  what  domino  enveloped  the 
pretender,  and  while  the  knowledge  of  the  projected 
nation  destroyed  an  anticipated  climax  of  surprise, 


it  created  a  good  deal  of  hilarity  from  the  start,  and  imparted 
positive  zest  to  the  entertainment.  Among  those  who  masked 
or  who  looked  on  were  :  Senator  and  Mrs.  Fair,  ex-Sena- 
tor and  Mrs.  Casserly,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Con.  O'Connor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doyle,  Mrs.  Harrington, 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Hyde,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Edwards,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Phelan  and  the  Misses  Mary  and  Alice  Phelan,  Mrs. 
Crooks  and  Miss  Callie  Crooks,  Mrs.  Duval,  Mr.  and  Miss 
Fargo,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  and  the  Misses  Webster, 
Mrs.  Davis  and  Miss  Ethel  Davis,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Burgess, 
Mrs.  Grant,  Mrs.  Moore,  Miss  Casserly,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robt. 
Pixley,  and  many  others.  Last  evening  the  guests  at  Mrs. 
Pope's  gave  a  fancy  dress  ball,  which  was  also  a  very 
pleasant  affair. 

The  hop  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  on  Saturday  evening  last 
was  the  most  numerously  attended  of  any  during  the  season, 
except  the  ball  given  to  the  visiting  military ~on  the  night  of 
the  Fourth.  The  hundred-odd  people  at  the  hotel  were  aug- 
mented by  a  large  crowd  from  this  city,  among  whom  were 
Willie  and  George  Crocker,  Joseph  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Oritz,  Miss  Gariola,  H.  P.  Hussy,  Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze, 
George  H.  Hook  and  wife,  Frank  Washington,  E.  W.  Reu- 
ling,  Colonel  Horace  Fletcher  and  wife,  J.  L.  Nickel,  J.  F. 
Houghton  and  wife,  Charles  Meinecke,  Charles  Main  and 
wife,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Hawes  and  Miss  Allie  Hawes,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Wright,  Robert  Haight,  F.  J.  Carolan,  M.  S.  Nilson,  F.  A. 
Frank,  M.  D.  Clark,  Thomas  Fallon,  John  S.  Wright,  J.  S. 
Richards,  Miss  E.  S.  Richards,  Thomas  Brown  and  wife,  and 
Miss  Grade  Brown,  W.  C.  Brown,  F.  A.  Waterhouse  and 
Miss  Nellie  A.  Waterhouse,  Samuel  Foster,  E.  A.  Fargo  and 
wife,  Miss  Sallie  Swearmgen,  F.  C.  C.  Beazley,  R.  D.  Ger- 
vin,  Albert  Painter,  Captain  R.  C.  Hooker,  R.  H.  Pease  Jr., 
W.  P.  Willard,  P.  C.  Friedlander,  Robert  Hamilton  and 
wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Cumming,  Mrs.  John  Cumming, 
and  others.  There  will  be  a  hop  to-morruvv  (  ..tturday)  even- 
ing ;  music  by  Ballenberg. 

The  usual  monthly  social  of  the  Olympic  Club  was  given 
on  Friday  evening  last;  and,  although  the  bulk  of  society  is 
out  of  town,  an  unexpectedly  large  party  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen presented  themselves.  The  next  social  comes  off  four 
weeks  from  to-night,  and  members  whose  names  commence 
with  the  letters  K,  L,  M,  and  N  are  entitled  to  lady  escort 
tickets  for  the  party. 

There  have  been  no  weddings  of  note  since  my  last,  and 
few  or  no  engagements  that  may  be  announced.  Among  the 
reported  engagements  are  those  between  Miss  Natalie  Carnes, 
of  this  city,  and  Mr.  Frank  S.Jordan,  of  New  York  ;  and  Miss 
May  Jones,  of  Eureka,  Humboldt  County,  and  Mr.  Zenas 
W.  Jones,  of  this  city;  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Marshall  Lam- 
son,  of  this  city,  and  the  Hon.  Victor  Drummond,  Secretary 
of  the  British  Legation  at  Washington.  Bella. 

Movements  of  Society  People. 
Friday,  July  22. — Mrs.  Harrington  and  family  return  to  the  Palace 
from  Santa  Cruz  to-day.  J.  C.  McCreery,  Mrs.  Peter  S.  O'Brien,  Miss 
Lizzie  O'Brien,  Peter  S.  O'Brien  Jr.,  Charles  P.  Chafman,  J.  W.  Moor- 
head,  William  J.  Walter,  of  New  York;  H.  B.  Lacklen  and  wife,  of 
Brooklyn  ;  and  William  P.  Rudd,  Thomas  McCredleigh  Jr. ,  William 
H.  Smythe,  D.  R.  Rosenbaum,  and  Miss  Rosenbaum,  of  Albany,  N. 
Y. ,  are  at  the  Del  Monte.  Senator  Miller  and  family  are  back  again  at 
the  Palace.  Chief-Justice  Morrison  and  wife  have  returned  to  the  city, 
and  are  at  the  Occidental.  Mrs.  Cyrus  Wilson  and  daughter,  of  Oak- 
land are  at  Etna  Springs.  William  Edgar.  S.  McDowell,  E.  J.  Swift, 
and  William  Mclnlyre,  of  the  yacht  Nellie,  are  dividing  their  time  be- 
tween Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Requa,  of  Piedmont, 
have  returned  from  Lake  Tahoe.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newton,  of  the  Pal- 
ace, have  returned  from  .the  Geysers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins 
have  got  back  from  the  East.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason  and  daughter,  of 
Oakland,  have  returned  from  Crystal  Springs.  W.  B.  Harrub  and 
wife,  Miss  Harrub,  Miss  Ida  Harrub,  J.  G.  Baker.  A.  E.  Hart,  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Goodman,  S.  Abrego  and  wife,  and  W.  H.  Vuerin  and  wife,  of 
Oakland,  and  W.  R  Bray,  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Bray,  Miss  Emma  Bray,  Miss 
Julia  Bray,  Miss  Mary  Coleman,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Templeton,  Mrs.  N.  P. 
Perrine,  Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee,  and  Miss  C.  Doyle,  of  Fruit  Vale,  all 
went  down  to  Monterey  and  few  days  ago,  and  have  been  having  a 
grand  time.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Hull,  of  Oakland,  are  at  Idlewild. 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Horace  Fletcher,  after  dividing  a  couple  of  weeks  be- 
tween Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey,  returned  home  on  Tuesday  last.  Miss 
Tucker,  of  Alameda,  is  at  Mount  Shasta.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Burn- 
ham,  after  a  month's  recreation  near  St.  Helena,  have  returned  horne. 
A.  S.  Houghton  and  wife,  E.  P.  Trigg,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Palmer  and  child, 
of  Sacramento,  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Woodsune.-Mrs.  H.  A.  Sanborn,  Mrs. 
C.  F.  McLellan,  of  San  Jose\  are  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte.  Miss 
Blanche  Masonnette  has  returned  from  her  summer  vacation.  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Molineaux  has  gone  East  on  a  visit,  and  will  remain 
away  until  the  holidays.  Mrs.  William  Edwards  has  returned 
from  Santa  Cruz.  James  S.  Smith,  of  Virginia  City,  and  Frank 
Staples  and  wife,  of  Tucson,  are  at  Del  Monte.  Mrs.  H.  P.  Bucking- 
ham has  returned  from  Santa  Cruz.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden 
and  Miss  Schmieden,  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Peters  are  back  again  at  the 
Palace  after  a  sojourn  of  two  months  at  San  Rafael.  Mrs.  j.  E.  Shoe- 
bert  and  family,  of  Menlo  Park,  are  swelling  the  throng  at  Del  Monte. 
The  Phelans  have  returned  from  Santa  Cruz.  Hon.  Hugh  Butler  and 
wife,  of  Colorado,  are  doing  the  Calaveras  Grove  and  the  Yosemite. 
Jas.  P.  Coleman  and  wife  are  at  Independence  Lake.  The  Misses 
Kirk  have  returned  home  from  Tahoe.  Mrs.  A.  G.  Booth  goes  to 
Monterey  to-day.  Mrs.  Judge  Sanderson,  accompanied  by  her  daugh- 
ter Sybil,  went  East  on  Saturday  last.  Charlie  Felton  is  in  Los  Angeles. 
Theodore  Snodgrass  and  wife,  of  Watsonville,  George  E.  Husey,  of 
Gilroy ;  Robert  G.  Stell,  of  Madera  ;  L.  N.  Gerrigus,  of  Salinas  ; 
Wallace  Woodworth  and  Mrs.  B.  D.  Wilson  and  daughter,  of  Los 
Angeles;  Thomas  W.  Mulford  and  wife  and  daughter,  ofSanLean- 
dro  ;  Mr.  L.  Beebee  and  wife,  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  B.  C.  Crawford, 
of  Stockton,  have  been  recreating  at  Monterey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loomis 
and  Miss  Felton  are  at  Tahoe.  Eugene  Lent  arrived  from  the  East 
on  Tuesday  last.  W.  W.  Stow  has  been  recreating  at  Santa  Monica. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvinza  Hayward  and  Captain  Wm.  Kohl  and  family, 
of  San  Mateo,  are  extending  life's  lease  at  Siglers  Springs.  The  Misses 
Jennie  and  Mamie  Plunkett  are  at  Santa  Cruz.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Yost 
went  East  on  Saturday  last.  Professor  Bowen,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
is  at  the  Occidental.  General  Donovan,  of  the  British  army,  is  visit- 
ing the  Yosemite.  Rear-Admiral  George  B.  Balch  and  family  arrived 
from  the  East  on  Saturday  last.  It  is  said  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Rev.  M.  Hemphill  to  respond  to  one  of  his  Eastern  calls.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  T.  H.  Buckingham  have  returned  from  Cedar  Lake.  Major 
Throckmorton,  U.  S  A.,  has  arrived  from  Fort  Canby,  and  is  at  Black 
Point.  Mrs.  J.  Crockett  has  returned  from,  Santa  Cruz.  R.  M. 
Graves  and  family  have  gone  to  Soda  Springs.  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson 
has  returned  from  Santa  Ciuz.  Miss  Stow,  a  daughter  of  W.  W. 
Stow,  is  in  Los  Angeles,  the  guest  of  Miss  Georgiana  Mott.  Judge 
Hastings  is  at  Highland  Springs.  J.  G.  Holland  and  wife,  of  Oakland, 
have  returned  from  Santa  Cruz  ;  also  Mrs.  Kirkland  and  daughter  ; 
also  Mrs.  E.  P.  Marcellus.  Rev.  Dr.  Beers  has  returned  from  Tahoe. 
Rev.  Dr.  Stone  and  wife  are  at  Litton  Springs.  Misses  Mollie  and 
Susie  Moran  have  gone  to  Crystal  Springs.  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker  and 
family  have  gone  to  Litton  Springs.  Miss  Belle  Wallace  and  Miss 
Minnie  Carpenter  have  gone  to  San  Jos6  as  guests  of  Mrs  J.  R.  Wil- 
son. Miss  Callie  Crooks  is  at  Santa  Cruz.  Mrs.  Shreve  and  family 
have  returned  from  San  Rafael.  General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A., 
and  family  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  party 
were  the  first  visitors  at  Newport. ,  R.  I. ,  this  year,  and  they  were  hand- 
somely rntertained  by  Mr.  Keene  B. 


MONTEREY    MUSINGS. 


Another  Letter  from  Grade — The  Dear  Girl  Thinks  that  Monterey 
is  Ahead  of  Italy! — She  Moralizes  on  tlie  Horrid  Men's  Abbre- 
viated Bathing  Dresses  -  The  Tank  Set  Apart  for  Ladies,  and 
its  Sad  Fate. 


Hotel  Del  Monte,  July  21,  1881. — I  feel  as  if  I  could 
stay  here  for  a  century,  so  inviting  is  the  scene — a  cameo  cut 
from  coquina,  in  soft  and  dreamy  lines  upon  the  hard,  slate- 
toned  surface  of  ordinary  life.  This  is  Elysium,  indeed,  and 
Hygeia  reigns — not  an  elysium  like  that  to  which  Circe  al- 
lured her  victims.  By  the  way,  let  me  ask  you  why  do  so 
many  Americans  go  to  Naples  to  see  the  disjointed  arches  of 
the  aqueducts  straddling  over  the  Pontine  marshes,  and  its 
death  -  breeding  swamps,  and  pestilential  soils?  Or  to 
Genoa,  with  its  mouldering,  festering  foulness  ;  its  filthy  rag 
shops  ;  its  dirty,  naked,  effusive  chiffoniers;  its  garbage  and 
its  donkeys  ;  its  fumes  of  garlic  and  cheap  tobacco,  and  its 
atmosphere  reeking  with  an  effluvium  of  putrescent  vegetable 
matter  ?  Or  to  the  Etrurian  capital,  with  all  the  drowsy,  op- 
pressive miasma  of  the  Campagna  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
where  the  Tiber  crawls  in  its  putrescent  bed,  foul  as  the  rot- 
ten shambles  on  its  shores? — when  California  beckons  with 
such  vignettes  as  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Monica. 
Sierra  Madre  Villa,  San  Rafael,  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains, Tahoe  and  Donner  lakes,  the  Geysers,  Big  Trees,  and 
Yosemite  Valley?  It's  a  conundrum,  and  I  give  it  up. 
There  never  was  an  evening,  either  at  Nice  or  Mentone, 
summer  or  winter,  like  this.  Neither  the  dazzling  daylight 
nor  the  tinted  glow  of  an  Italian  sunset  compare  with  the 
days  we  have  here.  Last  year  there  was  more  foggy  weather 
at  Montereythan  was  desirable,  and  the  oldest  inhabitant, 
as  well  as  the  youngest,  who  ever  effervesced  about  the  per- 
petual autumn  weather  of  the  old  capital,  felt  uncomfort- 
able   during    the    phenomenal    summer    solstice    of    1S80. 

I  told  you  something  about  the  bathers  and  their  costumes 
last  week,  but  I  omitted  telling  you  that  no  revelations  in 
bathing  suits  can  be  considered  an  improvement;  no  woman 
can  tackle  the  surf  in  a  permissible  costume  and  be  consid- 
ered pretty  ;  and,  be  she  slightly  fat  or  lean,  as  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  are,  she  can  neither  make  an  entrance 
or  an  exit  without  eliciting  remarks.  For  many,  many  years 
female  brains  have  been  racked  for  devices  in  bathing  suits; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  some  Parisian  costumes,  which 
shock,  etc.,  the  same  old  hideous  baggy  garments  remain. 
Still,  the  old  ordinary  loose  blouse  and  trousers  seem  to  fill 
the  bill  ;  and,  after  all,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  helps 
out  the  physiological  deficiencies  of  the  lean,  and  fumbles 
up  the  outlines  of  the  superfluously  fat.  I  must  confess 
that  a  short,  stout  woman  in  a  bathing  suit  of  the  regulation 
drab  or  gray  blouse  and  trousers  is  not  an  enchanting  reve- 
lation ;  still,  the  short,  stout  woman,  if  in  the  pursuit  of  rec- 
reation and  reanimation,  is  permitted  to  make  a  laughing- 
stock of  herself,  and  set  herself  up  for  a  flabby  target  for  the 
oral  missiles  of  the  fat  females  upon  the  shore,  who  haven't 
the  nerve  to  follow  her  example,  and  who  deride  their  swim- 
ming sisters  who  kick  the  beam  at  two  hundred.  Now,  on 
shore,  the  fat  man  or  the  fat  woman,  unless  he  or  she  be 
awfully  obese,  does  not  look  so  bad  as  the  slim  person,  and 
especially  if  said  slim  creature  be  a  woman.  In  the  water, 
however,  the  thin  being,  if  clad  in  the  regulation  suit,  does 
not  arrest  the  eye  of  the  observer  with  a  keen  relish  for  the 
ridiculous  so  readily  as  she  with  a  superabundance  of  adi- 
pose tissue.  But,  if  the  average  bather  looks  ashamed  when 
she  goes  into  the  water,  she  looks,  positively  silly  when  she 
comes  out.  I  say  this  on  behalf  of  my  sex,  for  I  must  con- 
fess that'male  bathers  at  the  sea  shore  have  ?w  shame,  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discern.  Be  he  a  bag  of  bones, 
or  a  wagon-load  of  fat,  he  is,  all  the  same,  lacking  in  shame. 
Whether  he  resemble  a  tent-pole  or  a  butter-firkin,  he  walks 
leisurely  into  or  out  of  the  water  with  all  the  conceit  of  a 
Beau  Brummell  or  a  D'Orsay  ;  while  those  who  are  in  real- 
ity handsomely  proportioned  fit  themselves  so  tightly  into 
their  suits  that  they  resemble  anatomical  figures  loaned 
out  for  the  occasion  from  some  museum.  If  they  would 
only  go  right  into  the  water  at  first,  and  proceed  directly  to 
their  dressing-rooms  after  their  bath,  it  would  not  be  so  bad  ; 
but  they  vulgarly  air  themselves  in  the  sand  among  the  spec- 
tators, and  exhibit  as  much  as  possible  of  their  manly  forms. 
Have  you  ever,  in  your  life,  seen  a  female  bather  who  did  not 
scamper  for  the  water  as  soon  as  she  got  out  of  doors,  and 
who  did  not,  even  in  her  drooping,  dripping  garments,  poor 
thing,  attempt  a  trot  for  her  dressing-room  as  soon  as  her 
feet  touched  the  shore?  You  never  have,  unless  it  be  at 
some  place  where  indifferent  characters  assemble  purposely 
to  exhibit  their  bodily  outline  and  brazen  audacity.  While 
upon  this  subject,  let  me  state  that  very  generally  the  ladies  of 
the  Del  Monte  take  care  not  to  expose  the  bare  leg ;  as  those 
who  do  not  wear  hosiery,  either  in  the  way  of  stockings  or 
tights,  seldom  wear  trousers  that  do  not  reach  well  down  the 
ankle.  The  men,  however,  or  some  of  them,  who,  probably, 
had  their  suits  made  to  order,  shock  you  by  their  tight-fitting 
and  abbreviated  costumes,  which  begin  somewhere  above 
the  hips  and  end  somewhere  above  the  knees. 

I  must  tell  you  a  good  story,  apropos  of  bathing  :  At  an 
expense  of  some  forty-eight  thousand  dollars,  so  I  am  in- 
formed, the  builders  of  the  Hotel  del  Monte  have  erected  a 
bathing  pavilion,  and  placed  therein  a  system  of  tanks,  four 
in  all,  50x150  feet,  with  varying  depths,  from  two  to  ten 
feet,  into  which  450,000  gallons  of  salt  water  from  the 
ocean  is  pumped  daily,  and  then  warmed  to  degrees  of 
temperature  to  suit  those  who  do  not  care  to  be  caressed  by 
the  sad  sea  waves.  Into  this  pavilion  flocked  a  great  many 
ladies  and  gentlemen  to  witness  the  artistic  or  inartistic 
efforts  of  the  bathers,  who  generally  mingled  together,  male 
and  female.  This  indiscriminate  paddling  around  together 
of  male  and  female  was  objected  to  by  several,  and  impor- 
tunities for  a  partition  which  should  keep  the  horrid  men  up- 
on one  side  and  the  velvety-skinned  damsels  upon  the  other 
were  not  made  to  Mr.  Crocker  in  vain.  But,  lo  !  when  the 
partition  was  set  up,  and  a  cruel  sign  was  placed  over  the 
door  which  led  to  our  side,  with  the  words  "exclusively  for 
ladies,"  the  whole  feminine  multitude,  mermaids  and  spec- 
tators, made  a  rush  for  the  tanks  and  their  environs  set  apart 
for  the  horrid  men.  And  ever  since  that  day  the  section 
set  apart  "  exclusively  for  ladies  "  is  as  silent  as  some  "  ban- 
quet hall  deserted."  On  \cte. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    MAN    ABOUT    TOWN. 


Some  one  showed  me  a  paragraph  from  the  New  York 
Star  some  days  ago,  which  was  dated  San  Francisco  and 
signed  "  Francis  R.  Porter,"  and  which  ran  thus  :  "  Last 
evening  I  attended  the  initial  performance  of  the  Bianchi- 
Montaldo  Opera  Troupe.  The  opera  was  '  II  Trovatore.'  But 
what  I  desire  to  speak  about  was  a  sample  California  scene. 
In  the  front  row  sat  a  middle-aged  gentleman  and  his  wife. 
At  every  affecting  scene  the  gentleman  would  disclose  a  bot- 
tle of  liquor,  fill  a  glass,  and  his  wife  would  leisurely  quaff, 
then  he."  When  I  read  it  I  laughed,  and  set  it  down  for  the 
usual  Eastern  fiction.  It  is  necessary  to  explain  here  that 
all  San  Francisco  correspondents  of  Eastern  papers  must 
lie.     If  they  tell  the  truth  they  are  immediately  discharged. 


Well,  I  supposed  that  this  Mr.  Porter  was  an  embryo  em- 
broiderer of  truth,  and  so  dismissed  his  paragraph  with  a 
smile.  But  on  Tuesday  night  at  the  opera  I  saw  some  oc- 
currences which  led  me  to  suppose  that  he  might  have  told 
the  truth,  so  I  mentally  begged  his  pardon.  In  the  orchestra 
there  sat  a  couple  of  women  who  were  afflicted  with  a  mighty 
thirst.  Their  escort  would  go  out  between  the  acts,  and 
bring  in  liquids  to  appease  it.  He  was  a  hard-handed  son 
of  toil  and  sunny  Italy,  and  he  wore  a  red  neck-tie.  You 
will  observe  I  do  not  say  cravat  nor  scarf.  He  would  have 
called  it  a  neck-tie — therefore  so  do  I. 


But  this  is  not  all.  In  the  front  row  of  the  dress-circle 
sat  two  individuals  who  had  evidently  just  come  from  Mil- 
pitas.  These  persons  ate  unpeeled  peaches  in  profusion, 
rectifying  the  crude  state  of  the  fruit  by  ejecting  its  non-nu- 
tritious parts  from  their  mouths  upon  the  floor.  They  are 
doubtless  most  worthy  and  thoroughly  estimable  gentlemen 
—  in  Milpitas.     But  I  think  Milpitas  yearns  for  them. 


Now  I  do  not  object  to  the  Star  editor  heading  this  with 
a  slur.  Nor  do  I  object  to  Mr.  Porter  seasoning  it  with  a 
sneer.  Nor  do  I  expect  that  either  would  move  a  pen  to  re- 
move a  false  impression.  But  I  would  like  to  state  that  both 
of  them  are  at  sea  in  their  use  of  the  terms  "  gentleman  " 
and  "  lady."  No  gentleman  or  lady  would  do  such  a  thing 
anywhere — not  even  in  California.  And  if  I  thought  it  would 
make  any  impression  upon  the  gray  matter  of  the  S/a?  edi- 
tor's brain,  I  would  tell  him  that  such  a  scene  was  never  be- 
fore witnessed  by  me  in  a  California  theatre  of  standing,  and 
that  it  surprised  Californians  as  much  as  it  did  Mr.  Porter. 
But  I  have  my  doubts  about  the  impression,  and  I  won't. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  audiences  at  the  present  opera 
season  have  been  the  most  extraordinary  it  has  ever  been 
my  lot  to  behold.  Not  only  have  they  been  pleasingly  in- 
formal in  their  conduct,  but  they  have  shown  a  dense  and 
all-comprehending  ignorance  which  has  filled  my  soul  with 
amazement  and  delight.  For  greatness  in  all  things  pleases 
me,  and  to  a  colossal  and  encyclopaedic  fool  I  will  always 
bow,  as  being  greater  than  I. 

They  have  roared  themselves  hoarse  in  applauding  the 
tenor,  when  he  has  been  singing  in  falsetto  half  the  time, 
and  flat  the  other  half.  They  have  demanded  encores  for 
choruses  which  made  me  shudder  in  every  fibre  of  my  being. 
They  have  gazed  upon  trees  in  interior  set  scenes,  and  ceil- 
ings in  forests,  with  an  equanimity  which  is  beyond  all  praise. 
And — what  is  most  extraordinary  of  all — they  seemed  to  en- 
joy it,  too. 

I  was  sorry  the  audience  was  so  small  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing. It  was  one  of  the  best  things  the  troupe  had  done. 
Parolini  had  a  buffo  part,  in  which  he  luxuriated  ;  but  this 
threw  the  leading  baritone  role  upon  Lafontaine,  and  he  was 
not  equal  to  the  task.  The  Montaldo  was  in  male  garb,  and 
really  strips  very  much  better  than  one  would  think.  Owing 
to  the  fact  of  the  opera  being  a  new  one  here,  and  the  absence 
of  librettos,  the  audience  remained  throughout  the  evening 
in  pleasing  ignorance  as  to  what  it  was  all  about.  There 
were  no  librettos  to  be  had  in  the  city,  I  believe.  Apropos 
of  this,  Viveur  remarked  to  me  :  "  You  have  doubtless 
noticed  the  care  with  which  the  dailies  give  the  plots  of  all 
new  plays  and  operas?"  "Yes,"  said  I.  "Well,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  1  will  wager  a  bottle  of  wine  that  they  preserve  a 
discreet  silence  to-morrow."  "Why?"  I  asked.  "Because," 
replied  Viveur,  "the  writers  upon  them  are  selected  for  their 
entire  ignorance  of  all  foreign  languages,  and  their  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  their  own."  Viveur  does  not  scruple  to  be 
unscrupulous  when  he  would  be  epigrammatic.  But  still  I 
did  not  take  the  bet. 

So  many  were  the  inquiries  as  to  the  plot  of  this  opera, 
that  I  am  tempted  to  do  what  1  rarely  do— to  give  a  sketch 
ot  it.  It  is  a  wild  story,  and  is  interesting  enough  in  itself 
to  warrant  the  space  it  takes.  So  here  it  is.  The  first  act 
is  laid  in  Spain.  Don  Alvares,  son  of  the  Peruvian  viceroy, 
loves  Donna  Leonora  de  Varges,  daughter  of  the  Marquis 
of  Calatrava,  and  she  returns  his  love.  She  prepares  to  fly 
with  her  lover,  but  her  father  appears,  and,  sword  in  hand, 
endeavors  to  provoke  Don  Alvarez  to  combat.  The  lover 
has  drawn  a  pistol,  but  Leonora's  shriek  disarms  him,  and 
he  throws  the  weapon  to  the  ground.  It  explodes  and  kills 
the  father.  Leonora,  seeing  that  her  father  has  fallen  by  her 
lover's  hand,  flies  in  disguise,  and  seeks  asylum  at  the  mon- 
astery of  Nostra  Signora.  From  the  prior  she  obtains  per- 
mission to  pass  her  days  in  a  hermitage  amid  the  rocks  on 
the  mountain.  Her  brother,  Don  Carlos,  swears  to  revenge 
the  murder  of  his  father.  Shortly  after  this  Don  Alvares 
becomes  a  captain  of  Spanish  grenadiers,  and  is  in  the  Ital- 
ian war.  One  day  he  finds  an  officer  struggling  against  ban- 
dits in  the  mountains,  and  succors  him.  It  is  Don  Carlos. 
Being  both  under  assumed  names,  neither  knows  the  other, 
and  they  swear  eternal  friendship.  They  become  brothers 
in  arms,  and  together  go  to  fight  the  Austrians.  Don  Al- 
vares is  wounded  in  battle,  and,  believing  himself  at  the  point 
of  death,  confides  to  Carlos  a  packet  and  medallion.  The 
brother  recognizes  in  this  Leonora's  portrait.  Inspired  by 
hate,  he  waits  for  the  recovery  of  Alvares,  forces  a  sword 
into  his  hand,  and  bids  him  fight.  Again  the  force  of  des- 
tiny is  at  work.    Carlos  falls,  severely  wounded  by  the  sword 


of  Alvares.  Five  years  pass.  Alvares  has  left  the  world, 
and  is  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  Nostra  Signora.  Carlos, 
recovered  from  his  wound,  hunts  him  down  like  a  sleuth- 
hound.  He  finds  him  in  his  retreat,  insults  him  grossly,  and 
finally,  Alvares's  patience  being  exhausted,  he  seizes  the 
sword  tendered  him  by  Carlos,  goes  beyond  the  monastery 
bounds,  and  there,  at  the  door  of  the  hermitage  where  dwells 
Leonora,  brother  and  lover  fight  to  the  death.  She  hears 
the  noise  of  the  fray,  and  hastens  to  the  spot.  As  she 
reaches  it,  her  brother  falls,  stricken  unto  death.  While  she 
bends  over  him  in  agony,  he  plucks  a  poniard  from  his  gir- 
dle, and  plunges  it  into  her  bosom.  Don  Alvares,  his  rea- 
son tottering  from  the  dreadful  scene,  precipitates  himself 
into  an  abyss  over  the  mountain  side.  Justice  is  thus  tardily 
done,  and  the  force  of  destiny  is  accomplished. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


This  is  the  libretto  as  Piave  wrote  it.  Whether  it  is  the 
libretto  as  the  Bianchi  troupe  played  it  I  leave  for  those  who 
saw  it  to  decide.  I  did  not  see  the  whole  of  the  first  act, 
but  it  struck  me  that  they  had  either  left  out  the  first  act  as 
written,  or  had  condensed  the  first  and  second  acts  into  one, 
throwing  some  of  the  story  into  recitative.  The  plot  of  the 
opera  is  a  gloomy  one.  One  must  return  to  the  classic 
drama,  or  the  horrors  of  the  ante-Shakespearean  English 
dramatists  to  find  anything  like  it.  Verdi's  music  does  not 
correspond  with  the  sombre  hue  of  the  story.  It  is  melodi- 
ous throughout  and  not  particularly  strong,  there  being  nei- 
ther trio  nor  quartette  in  the  opera.  A  warlike  chant, 
"Ebellala  guerra,"  the  aria  "Pieta  di  me,  signore,"  the 
canzone  in  the  camp  scene,  and  the  imprecations  of  Don  Al- 
vares against  fate,  are  the  most  striking  bits  in  the  opera. 


I  have  a  friend  who  formerly  lived  in  Chicago.  Notwith- 
standing this,  he  is  a  very  good  fellow.  The  only  evidence 
of  weakness  about  him  is  that  he  still  reads  the  Chicago 
papers.  Whenever  I  enter  his  office  he  folds  up  the  Times 
and  Tribune.  The  furniture  being  thus  uncovered,  one  can 
sit  down.  Well,  he  showed  me  a  paragraph  the  other  day 
in  one  of  them,  where  a  remark  of  mine  regarding  some 
seminary  girls  at  a  French  operatic  performance  was  copied. 
The  editor  spoke  of  me  as  "  a  California  critic."  I  am  a 
mild  man,  but  I  deny  this  accusation.  I  am  not  a  critic.  I 
am  only  a  Man  About  Town.  I  know  nothing  about  har- 
mony, thorough-bass,  the  unities  of  the  drama,  how  to  write 
a  play,  how  to  advise  an  actor,  middle  distance,  nor  chiar 
oscttro.  I  am  glad  and  proud  that  I  do  not,  and  I  never  in- 
tend to  learn.  I  say  what  I  choose  of  what  I  see,  and  my 
judgment,  not  being  critical,  is  of  no  value  whatever.  It  is 
related  of  Moliere  that  he  was  wont  to  read  his  plays  to  his 
old  housekeeper  before  he  submitted  them  to  the  cultured 
judgment  of  the  wits  at  Fouquet's  hotel.  The  old  woman's 
opinions  were  never  polished,  but  he  found  that  they  were 
practical.  I  have  never  been  able  to  reach  that  abstracted 
condition  of  mind  in  which  your  true  critic  says  he  sees, 
feels,  and  writes.  It  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  trance — like  that 
of  the  clairvoyants.  I  will  not  say  of  the  critics,  as  my 
clever  friend  Bierce  did  of  the  clairvoyants,  that  they  are 
people  who  see  what  their  readers  do  not— •that  they  are 
fools.  I  will  not  say  it,  because  if  I  did  I  should  have  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  pronoun  "they." 


I  was  one  of  the  guests  at  the  French  banquet  on  Monday 
evening,  at  the  Cafe'  Frangais.  It  is  many  years  since  I 
have  been  there.  I  remember  how  it  used  to  be  filled  with 
excited  Frenchmen  during  the  war  of  1870,  reading  dis- 
patches, singing  patriotic  songs,  and  subscribing  to  the 
various  funds  which  were  sent  from  here  to  aid  their  stricken 
country.  The  banquet-hall 'was  decorated  with  Ameri- 
can, French,  and  Swiss  flags,  together  with  two  large  por- 
traits of  Presidents  Grevy  and  Garfield.  There  was  also  a 
portrait  of  Alexander  Weill,  the  brother  of  the  host,  and 
over  it  was  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  The  banquet 
was  thoroughly  informal  and  thoroughly  enjoyable.  On  the 
table  was  a  giant  punch-bowl,  from  which  flickered  tongues 
of  flame.  The  toasts  were  many  and  felicitous,  but  the  most 
enthusiastic  was  that  to  the  health  of  President  Garfield.  It 
was  received  with  a  perfect  storm  of  hurrahs.  The  health 
of  President  Gr^vy  was  drunk;  Alexander  Weill,  the  new 
Chevalier  ;  his  wife,  who  had  sent  a  large  donation  to  the 
poor,  to  be  distributed  on  the  14th  of  July,  and  the  host, 
Raphael  Weill.  To  "  The  Ladies,"  Eugene  Dewey  responded. 
He  thus  began  :  "  Messieurs  :  II  y  a  des  moments  dans  les 
vies  des  individus,  aussi  bien  que  dans  celles  des  nations,  oil 
Ton  se  trouve  embarrass^.  Eh  bien,  messieurs,  je  le  suis, 
moi,  en  ce  moment.  On  porte  un  toast  'aux  Dames.'  Mes- 
sieurs, je  n'en  sais  rien— absolument  rien "  [Here  he  was 

interrupted  by  marked  hilarity  on  the  right  centre.]  "  Mes- 
sieurs," continued  the  orator,  "j'etais  en  train  de  dire  que  je 
ne  sais  rien  de  plus  belle  qu'une  Ame'ricaine  si  ce  n'est  une 
Frangaise."  The  smiles  froze  on  the  faces  of  the  right  centre, 
while  the  extreme  left  broke  into  applause  at  the  orator's 
happy  recovery  from  what  seeemed  to  be  an  ignorance  of 
his  subject  which  no  one^who  knew  him  would  have  sus- 
pected. The  speech  was  a  remarkably  happy  one,  and  at 
its  close  the  orator  was  presented  with  a  wreath  of  camelias, 
which  he  blushingly  received. 


If  the  people  at  the  opera  on  Tuesday  night  had  too  little 
plot,  those  at  the  Baldwin  on  Monday  night  had  too  much. 
They  had  the  story  of  "  La  Belle  Russe  "  driven  into  them, 
countersunk,  and  riveted  on  the  other  side.  The  tender  so- 
licitude which  the  dramatist  felt  lest  the  public  should  not 
understand  his  play,  pleased  me  much.  Everybody  in  the 
piece  told  everybody  else  the  story,  and  the  leading  man,  to 
settle  the  matter,  told  it  all  over  again  in  the  last  act.  The 
brilliant  dialogue  in  "La  Belle  Russe"  is  evidently  after 
Sardou — about  three  thousand  miles.  ZULANO. 


The  winner  of  the  Grand  Prix,  Foxhall,  was  put  down  on 
the  card  with  the  number  thirteen.  Last  year  Robert  the 
Devil  bore  the  same  number.  This  coincidence  ought  to 
shake  the  faith  of  those  who  believe  that  thirteen  is  an  un- 
lucky number. 

The  Hour ,  after  half  a  column  of  praise  of  Boston  women, 
says,  "  when  the  Boston  woman  kindles,  she  bursts  into  a 
grand  conflagration,  and  is  dangerous."  This  is  distressing. 
Every  one  knows  a  Boston  woman  is  not  easily  put  out. 


Our  Public  Schools. 

Editor  Akgonaut  :  Do  you  know  that  in  educational  matters  you 
are  a  Bourbon?  If  in  matters  political  the  unreconstructed  State 
sovereignty  man,  because  he  refuses  to  be  instructed  by  the  logic  of 
events  is  a  Bourbon,  then  in  refusing  to  accept  the  almost  unanimous 
decree  of  the  American  people  on  the  educational  points  you  controvert 
you  must  be  in  education  what,  in  others,  you  denounce  in  politics.  At 
this  very  late  day  you  maintain  the  doctrine,  that  to  tax  the  property  of 
one  wealthy  man  to  educate  the  children  of  another  wealthy  man  is 
robbery.  That  point  was  in  controversy  before  your  mule  was  born, 
but  was  settled  against  your  position  by  the  almost  unanimous  verdict 
of  the  nation  as  expressed,  deliberately,  repeatedly,  and  emphatically 
in  all  the  general  State  educational  laws  from  Maine  and  Massachusetts 
to  Florida  and  California.  If  that  question  had  been  settled  by  the  en- 
ergetic and  spasmodic  fiat,  in  one  generation,  of  a  political  party  having 
a  nip-and-tuck  majority  in  a  majority  of  States,  then  indeed  you  would 
have  as  good  an  excuse  to  be  an  educational  Bourbon  as  has  the  unre- 
constructed deacon  of  the  cross-roads  to  be  a  political  Bourbon.  But 
you  have  no  such  plausible  excuse ;  for  both  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  the  National  polity  confer  upon  the  individual  States  the  authority 
and  right  to  establish  educational  systems  within  their  several  borders  ; 
and  long  before  that  historic  mule  executed  his  last  most  graceful  and 
effective  kick  in  life,  the  several  independent  sovereignties  almost  unan- 
imously decided  that  the  public  schools  of  the  nation  should,  in  no 
manner,  and  in  no  degree,  be  eleemosynary  institutions.  And  to  this 
position  they  were  forced  by  the  exigencies  of  our  form  of  government. 
It  is  not  only  necessary  that  voters  should  be  intelligent,  but  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  there  should  be  no  very  great  difference  in  the  degree  of 
their  intelligence.  It  would  be  better  to  have  the  vast  majority  equal 
on  a  low  plane  than  to  have  an  aristocratic  minority  on  a  high  plane  of 
acquired  intelligence.  Because  Mr.  Pickering's  editorials  are  pitched 
accurately  to  the  degree  of  servant-girl  intelligence,  Denis  Kearney's 
cohorts  made  a  quien-sabe  case  of  the  security  of  Governor  Stanford's 
house,  and  your  property  is  worth  less  in  the  real  estate  market  to-day 
than  it  was  five  years  ago.  If  Kearney  and  his  followers  were 
totally  unable  to  read  the  Call,  your  property  would  be  worth  some 
thousands  more  than  it  is  worth.  If  they  were  on  as  high  a  plane  of 
intelligence  as  our  public  school  system  aims  to  lift  them,  your  properly 
would  be  worth  correspondingly  more.  If  it  were  not  for  Kearney  and 
his  purblind  following,  American  demagogues  would  not  attempt  to 
rob  and  murder  corporations,  and  soulless  corporations,  heartless 
monopolies,  lecherous  bondholders,  daylight  thieves,  and  midnight  as- 
sassins, would  not  be  compelled  to  water  their  stock  and  bleed 
the  orderly  majority  to  protect  themselves  from  annihilation. 
But  if  the  public  schools  were  merely  schools  for  the  poor, 
would  they  necessarily  furnish  a  lower  grade  of  educa- 
tion than  the  private  schools  instituted  for  the  financially  able?  I 
admit  that  the  kind  of  intelligence  considered  indispensable  to  the  av- 
erage citizen  does  not  need  for  its  development  high-schools  and  col- 
leges, but  is  sufficiently  furnished  by  primary  and  grammar  schools. 
But  if  the  public  schools  were  charity  schools,  large  masses  of  the  best 
American  families,  too  poor  to  pay  a  monthly  rate  to  private  schools, 
would  be  tempted  to  let  their  children  grow  up  without  any  education, 
rather  than  suffer  the  humiliation  of  sending  them  to  schools  established 
specially  for  the  poor.  Again,  the  public  schools  would  be  supplied 
with  cheap  teachers,  and  all  the  talented  ones  would  be  employed  by 
those  able  to  pay.  The  next  question  in  order  is  :  If  it  is  settled  by 
the  people  that  the  public  schools  are  for  the  wealthy  as  well  as  for  the 
poor,  and  if  it  is  admitted  that  a  plain  primary  and  grammar  school 
education  is  all  that  the  necessities  of  the  Government  require,  then  why 
should  the  wealthy  be  taxed  to  supply  the  luxuries  of  an  education. 
There  is  where  you  have  the  little  boy  on  the  hip.  The  wealthy  and 
generous  city  of  San  Francisco  can  save  the  munificent  sum  of  twenty- 
three  thousand  dollars  by  snatching  from  the  little  fellow  his  candy  of 
music  and  drawing.  He  needs  no  candy.  If  he  is  hungry,  bread  and 
butter  is  good  enough,  and  cheap.  If  he  is  not  hungry,  he  needs  noth- 
ing. Twenty-three  thousand  dollars  !  Seventy  cents  a  head.  Six  cents 
a  month  per  child  to  educate  the  ear  and  the  eye.  Having  stopped  this 
terrible  leak,  the  proud  city  of  San  Francisco  will  now  glory  in  low 
taxes  and  high  prosperity.  There  is  a  dollar's  worth  of  ornamentation 
on  every  lamp-post  in  the  city.  The  gingerbread  on  one  dome  of  the 
new  City  Hall  would  educate  a  whole  generation  in  harmony  and  sym- 
metry that  would  be  transmitted  to  future  generations.  You  have  the 
best  of  the  argument  here.  Undefia  fair  construction  of  the  intent  of 
our  educational  system,  the  most  disgusting  parsimony  is  dignified  by 
being  in  accordance  with  law.  But  another  reason  is  sometimes  as- 
signed for  restricting  common-school  education  to  the  three  R's.  Edu- 
cation, they  say,  should  be  so  restricted  to  prevent  cramming.  This  is 
the  substance  of  the  educational  homilies  of  the  Call,  whose  editor 
knows  as  much  about  education  as  a  kitten  knows  about  the  chemical 
constituents  of  milk.  Cramming  is  a  matter  of  quantity,  not  of  vari- 
ety. A  man  may  get  drunk  on  whisky  alone,  without  mixing  his 
drinks.  I  have  known  a  boy  to  cram  himself  sick  with  beans  alone. 
Paganini  was  crammed  with  one  branch  of  education,  music,  and  he 
became  a  misshapen  monster.  Bright,  big-eyed  American  children  will 
be  stupefied  on  the  three  R's  six  hours  a  day.  Such  is  the  skill  of  the 
modern  teacher  that  the  average  American  child  knows,  when  it  is  ten 
years  old,  to  the  extent  of  its  infantile  capacity,  the  whole  foundation 
upon  which  the  pompous  business  man  transacts  the  important  business 
of  his  life.  The  little  fellow  can  figure  accurately  on  pure  sugar  and 
pure  brandy,  but  the  practical  intricacies  of  sand  in  the  one  and  water 
in  the  other  bothers  him  until  his  mind  matures.  The  idea  of  teaching 
one  branch  perfectly  before  commencing  another  is  a  stupid  one.  A 
ten-year  old  boy  may  learn  to  cast  the  simple  interest  on  a  note,  but 
he  should  not  be  troubled  with  partial  payments  until  he  is  some  years 
older,  and  meantime  a  little  elementary  instruction  inequations,  angles, 
and  forms  will  be  easy,  pleasant  and  profitable  to  him.  "  A  smattering 
of  many  things  but  perfection  in  nothing"  is  the  taunt.  But  a  smat- 
tering in  many  things  is  all  that  any  of  us  ever  acquire.  If  perfection 
in  journalism  were  indispensable  to  editorship,  there  would  be  no  news- 
papers— except  the  Argotiaut.  It  was  right  to  lop  off  the  teaching  of 
foreign  languages.  The  children  for  whose  special  benefit  the  cosmo- 
politan schools  were  instituted  are  the  identical  ones  who  should  be  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  speaking  at  school  any  language  other  than  Eng- 
lish. They  are  brought  up  to  broken  English  at  home,  and  ought  to 
hear  only  pure  English  at  school.  There  was  one  mitigating  feature  of 
the  cosmopolitan  schools  in  the  days  when  I  was  acquainted  with  them  : 
they  taught  American  French,  German  French,  and  Irish  French,  but 
no  French  French.  German,  however,  was  taught  in  its  purity.  I  pro- 
test against  your  denouncing  the  work  of  the  teachers  as  inefficient  and 
expensive  in  comparison  with  other  arms  of  the  public  service.  I  could 
satisfy  you  that  the  money  paid  to  the  teachers  of  this  city  yields  higher 
and  more  substantial  results  to  the  tax-payers  than  that  paid  to  any 
other  department  of  the  city  government.  The  mass  of  the  people  do 
not  know  of,  and  therefore  can  not  appreciate,  the  immense  amount  of 
faithful,  intelligent,  skillful,  and  very  hard  work  performed  by  the  four 
hundred  women  teachers  of  this  city,  'lo  my  certain  knowledge,  the 
natural  conscientiousness  of  the  sex  impells  them  to  do  an  enormous 
amount  of  work  and  suffer  a  high  degree  of  anxiety  that  yield  them 
neither  thanks  nor  lair  recognition.  It  is  in  very  bad  taste  for  edi- 
tors, lawyers,  doctors,  preachers,  and  politicians  to  find  fault  with  teach- 
ers. While  editors  are  mendacious,  cowardly,  hypocritical,  and  mer- 
cenary ;  while  the  administration  of  law  in  our  country  is  simply  infa- 
mous ;  while  quacks  kill  but  few  more  than  doctors  ;  while  the  preach- 
ers can  neither  fill  their  churches  nor  command  the  respect  of  the  intel- 
ligent world,  except  by  displays  of  talent  outside  of  their  profession  ; 
and  while  so  great  a  representative  of  the  politician  class  as  Roscoe 
Conkling,  representing  in  part  the  sovereignty  of  a  great  State,  can  de- 
vole  his  whole  mind,  soul,  and  fortune  to  the  mere  distribution  of  pub- 
lic patronage,  feeling  that  his  own  political  safety  depends  only  on  the 
division  of  plunder,  and  not  at  all  on  his  asserting  and  upholding  any 
given  line  of  government  policy  ;  while  all  this  is  so  conspicuously  true 
that  you  will  not  attempt  to  controvert  il,  it  is  decidedly  immodest  for  any 
of  the  above  professions  to  put  on  any  supercillious  frills  over  the  teach- 
ers, especially  over  the  moderately  paid  women  teachers,  the  result  of 
whose  daily  work  is  so  plainly  seen  and  easily  estimated.  Pot  ought 
not  to  call  Kettle  black,  and  should  be  very  humble  in  the  presence  of 
Silver  Pitcher. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


A  RIDE  BY  COMET  LIGHT. 


Ingleston  had  never  had  a  stage  ride  in  America,  and,  with 
true  Scotch  incredulity,  he  doubted  the  far-famed  skill  of 
our  Californian  drivers.  He  had  been  regaling  us  all  through 
the  journey  with  the  exploits  of  the  famous  whips  of  England 
and  Scotland,  never  taking  into  account  their  smooth,  well- 
kept  roads.  But  our  faith  in  Ingleston's  judgment  and  in 
English  driving  was  just  a  little  shaken  when  he  seemed,  by 
inference  at  least,  to  make  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  the 
greatest  of  them  all,  for  he  had  never  seen  her  well-dowered 
grace  do  anything  more  desperate  than  drive  over  the  smooth 
floor-like  roads  of  her  own  domain,  in  a  tiny  park  drag  drawn 
by  white  ponies,  whose  milk-white  harness  and  ribbons 
glanced  prettily  in  the  sun.  True,  she  drove  four-in-hand, 
but  one  day  we  pointed  out  to  Ingleston  a  great  brown 
frowning  Sierra  Nevada,  up  whose  steep  side  a  red  road 
wound,  and  asked  him  to  picture  his  pretty  petticoated  jehu 
driving  six-in-hand  down  the  grade,  whereat  Ingleston  de- 
clined to  believe  that  the  red  line  was  anything  more  than  a 
fissure,  and  frankly  remarked,  that  any  one  man  or  woman 
who  would  do  anything  so  altogether  absurd  belonged  un- 
deniably to  that  class  of  fools  of  whom  men  make  most 
frequent  and  most  violent  mention.  We  were  at  Tahoe  city, 
on  the  hither  side  of  the  beautiful  lake,  one  July  day.  We  had 
had  a  drear  enough  time  getting  there,  for  we  had  taken  an 
uncovered  rockaway  at  Carson  to  drive  to  Glenbrook,  and  the 
sun  was  almost  unbearable.  We  passed  through  vast  forests  of 
tree  stumps,  where  never  a  leaf  had  been  left  to  cast  a  grate- 
ful shade.  We  drove  for  miles  beside  the  famous  flumes  in 
whose  waters  the  logs  .from  other  desecrated  mountain  tops 
were  shooting  down  to  the  valley  with  inconceivable  rapidity, 
but  within  very  sight  and  sound  of  the  leaping  waters  the 
scene  was  one  of  unexampled  desolation.  We  toiled  through 
it  all  the  long  summer  morning  and  reached  Glenbrook  at 
last,  to  be  regaled  with  skim-milk  and  dried  apple  pie,  a 
species  of  fodder  which  almost  made  one  look  with  jaun- 
diced eyes  at  beautiful  Lake  Tahoe.  But  we  had  crossed 
the  lake  since  then  in  a  tiny  propeller,  had  learned  every 
hue  of  its  changing  waters,  had  fed  upon  cream  and  honey 
at  Tahoe  city,  and  while  the  spell  was  yet  fresh  upon  us  the 
time  had  come  to  go. 

We  had  had  quite  enough  of  private  conveyance.  And 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  Ingleston  called  for  the  Califor- 
nia stage-driver.  One  of  those  big,  ugly,  rumbling  stages, 
called  in  the  euphonious  language  of  the  country  "  mud- 
wagons,"  rattled  up  to  the  door.  Six  horses  champed,  and 
reared,  and  shook  their  traces,  and  looked  fierce  and  eager 
to  begin.  Phaeton  was  on  the  box — a  small,  lean,  weazened- 
looking  man,  with  the  tan  of  untold  seasons  in  layers  on  his 
face,  and  he  habitually  squinted,  even  in  the  shade,  from 
long  looking  the  sun  in  the  face.  A  faded  red-plaid  hand- 
kerchief tied  over  his  old'slouched  hat  and  under  his  grizzled 
chin  did  not  add  to  the  majesty  of  his  appearance.  He  had 
thrown  one  leg  over  the  seat,  doubled  up  his  whip,  and  fallen 
into  that  uncomfortable  pose  which  is  the  attitude  of  ease 
for  a  stage-driver  off  duty,  when  Marco  called  Ingleston's 
attention  to  him.  Marco  is  an  old  Californian,  and  has  seen 
all  the  sights  with  the  bubbling,  ever-fresh  enthusiasm  of  a 
boy.  To  show  them  to  some  one  else  is  his  greatest  delight. 
To  sit  on  the  box  beside  a  friend  who  had  never  had  a  stage- 
ride  was  to  such  a  cicerone  a  bit  of  earthly  Paradise.  He 
introduced  Ingleston  with  all  formality,  and  the  twain  plied 
the  unhappy  driver  with  endless  questions  as  to  his  ability, 
his  experience,  the  strength  of  his  arm,  the  temper  of  his 
horses,  the  solidity  of  his  wagon,  and  the  experience  of 
stage-drivers.  "  I  ain't  Hank  Monk,"  quoth  he  of  the  box 
at  last,  with  a  twinkle  of  his  eye,  "  I  ain't  Hank  Monk,  but 
I  guess  I  can  put  you  through."  And  he  did  !  Estelle,  So- 
lon, and-I  clambered  into  the  interior  at  the  stentorian  shout 
of  "all  aboard!"  We  shot  down  the  road.  The  mountain 
air,  the  pine  breath,  the  prancing  horses,  intoxicated  the  two 
on  the  box,  and  their  wild  shouts  rent  the  air.  "  Here's  a 
good  place  to  let  'em  go,"  they  would  cry  when  we  came  to 
a  particularly  perilous  looking  bit  of  road,  and  Phaeton  let 
them  go.  We  seemed  to  be  running  a  wild  race  with  the 
Truckee  River,  as  it  tore  by  in  its  rocky  bed,  swollen  with 
the  melting  snows.  Tall  pine-trees  and  big  rocks  dew  past 
us.  We  saw  a  tiny  railroad  with  a  little  car  laden  with  rock 
climbing  up  a  vertical  line,  but  it  was  gone  in  a  moment 

We  on  the  inside  traveled  as  fast  as  the  horses  did.  We 
exchanged  seats  with  a  rapidity  and  dexterity  which  years 
of  practice  could  not  have  given  us.  We  faithfully  visited 
every  corner  of  the  coach.  We  were  everywhere  by  turns, 
but  nowhere  long.  Conversation  came  to  a  sudden  and  long 
pause,  until  at  last,  breathless  but  exhilarated,  we  dashed  up 
to  the  door  of  the  hotel  at  Truckee,  and  were  quite  prepared 
to  sustain  Ingleston  in  his  desire  to  go  on  to  the  Summit 
that  night  by  stage,  if  such  a  feat  could  be  accomplished. 

But  Marco,  with  whom  stage-riding  was  not  new,  had  had 
quite  enough,  and,  in  response  to  Estelle's  pretty  pleading, 
he  put  his  marital  foot  down  very  strongly.  "  Don't  be  a 
fool,"  he  urged,  with  the  plainness  of  speech'which  husbands 
sometimes  acquire  ;  "  we  have  had  a  long,  hard  stage  ride  ; 
let  us  go  to  bed  like  rational  people,  and  take  the  cars  in  the 
morning."  Phaeton,  meanwhile,  was  in  the  yard,  being 
soundly  rated  by  the  superintendent  for  having  come  in  an 
hour  ahead  of  time,  his  horses  spent  and  blown,  and  a  wheel 
fired.  But  Phaeton  had  set  his  heart  upon  driving  us  up  to 
the  Summit  that  night.  Ingleston  was  determined  to  go. 
Solon  joined  forces  with  Estelle  and  another  obstinate  per- 
son. There  must  have  been  an  itching  palm  somewhere, 
for  within  an  hour  the  superintendent's  wrath  was  calmed, 
and  a  big  open  wagon  with  six  fresh  horses  stood  in  front. 

As  we  clambered  in,  Marco,  who  had  abandoned  the  box 
and  taken  up  his  position  on  the  back  seat  with  the  two  most 
obstinate  members  of  the  party,  remarked  that  he  was  com- 
mitting the  most  foolish  action  of  his  life.  "Remember,"  he 
said,  ominously,  "whatever  may  happen,  that  I  have  warned 
you."  Whereupon  he  relapsed  into  a  state  of  most  frigid 
dignity.  "  Driver,  we  have  a  very  good  road  before  us,  have 
we  not  ?  "  asked  Ingleston.  in  his  most  cheery  manner.  "  It's 
a  durned  bad  road,"  answered  the  driver,  calmly  ;  "and  I 
ain't  Hank  Monk,  but  I  guess  I  can  put  you  through."  "  I 
am  sure  I  do  not  see  what  any  one  could  ask  better  than 
this,"  spoke  Estelle,  as  her  lambent  eyes  gleamed  with  pleas- 
ure upon  the  dark,  silent  waters  of  Donner  Lake,  gleamin^ 


coldly  through  the  pines  in  the  twilight  as  we  approached  it. 
And,  indeed,  no  park  road  is  more  smooth  and  level  than 
our  path  was  till  the  darkness  began  to  fall. 

11  We  are  going  up  the  grade,"  called  some  one  from  the 
front  seat.  A  superfluous  bit  of  information,  for  we  began 
to  feel  the  horses  tug,  although  we  could  see  nothing.  Don- 
ner Lake  had  gone  out  of  sight  as  suddenly  as  tropic  day- 
light, and  we  were  buried  in  Cimmerian  darkness.  The 
pines  loomed  up  high  above  us,  and  between  their  tops  we 
could  see  a  star  or  two,  but  they  seemed  cold  and  distant, 
and  gave  no  light.  We  had  settled-  into  a  solemn  silence 
when  the  bounces  began  to  grow  frequent,  and  we  each  be- 
gan to  take  turns  at  remarking  "Ugh!  ugh!"  in  many 
keys  and  in  unmistakable  accents  of  suffering.  Marco  alone 
was  silent.  At  last  a  more  violent  jolt,  or  succession  of  jolts 
than  all  others,  selected  the  back  seat  once  more  for  special 
attentions.  We  went  two  or  three  feet  in  the  air,  and  when 
we  got  back  Marco's  end  of  the  seat  had  broken  down.  He 
but  just  resumed  his  broken  seat  and  his  dignity,  and  was 
sitting  on  an  inclined  plane  with  all  the  sang-froid  that  he 
could  command  in  such  a  position,  when  the  flood  gates  of 
his  silence  were  broken  as  he  caught  a  singular  but  well- 
known  and  unmistakable  sound.  It  was  a  giggle,  and  it 
came  from  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  it  excited  him  to  fury. 
Who  knows  what  awful  tragedy  might  have  come  from  this 
giggle  up  there  in  the  high  Sierra,  among  the  funereal  pines 
and  not  so  far  from  the  haunted  edge  of  Donner  Lake,  had 
not  Estelle  cried  suddenly,  as  she  pointed  to  the  reddening 
sky  :  "  Look,  look  !  the  comet  !  "  And  there,  sure  enough, 
its  long  tail  trailing  and  seeming  a  thousand  miles  nearer  to 
us  up  on  the  heights  than  it  had  ever  seemed  in  the  valley, 
was  the  brilliant  vagrant. 

Our  spirits,  which  had  been  flagging  fast,  rallied  wonder- 
fully under  its  inspiring  light.  We  could  not  see  an  inch 
further  through  the  darkness,  but  we  fancied  it  helped,  and 
we  all  peered  at  that  especial  piece  of  dark  where  we  thought 
the  leaders  might  be.  "  What  is  the  matter  with  the  road  ? " 
we  heard  Ingleston  ask  apprehensively.  "  The  matter  is 
that  there  ain't  no  road,,"  explained  the  driver  frankly. 
"There  ain't  been  no  team  up  for  eight  years,  and  the  dirt's 
all  washed  off  and  left  nothing  but  rocks,  and  the  rocks  is  a 
little  uneven."  "  Well,  yes,  a  trifle,"  responded  Ingleston  ; 
"  and  what  do  you  think  is  going  to  become  of  us,  my 
friend  ?"  "  Well,  I  ain't  Hank  Monk,  but  I  am  going  to  put 
you  through."  And  with  this  much-used  bit  of  consolation 
we  were  forced  to  be  content. 

Another  long  silence.  Another  long  series  of  jolts  and 
l'erks.  Our  pathway  was  one  of  living  light,  as  the  horses' 
struggling  feet  struck  constant  fire  from  the  rocky  road,  and 
the  trailing  red  comet  seemed  to  float  along  with  us.  "  Oh, 
Marco,  where  do  you  think  we  are?"  asked  Estelle,  breaking 
the  silence.  "  We  are  on  a  bald  rock  on  the  top  of  the  Si- 
erra Nevada  mountains,  madam.  We  have  lost  our  way, 
and  there  are  probably  dozens  of  grizzly  bears  and  Califor- 
nia lions  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  waiting  to  devour  us  as 
soon  as  the  daylight  makes  it  perfectly  convenient  for  them." 

The  reply  to  this  bit  of  pleasantry  was  lost  to  the  world. 
We  had  just  come  out  from  the  pines  into  a  clearing,  where 
we  could  see  litt4e  patches  of  the  winters  snow  yet  lying, 
when — plump  came  the  biggest  jolt  of  all.  Half  of  us  were 
spilled  out,  and  the  other  half  scrambled  together  in  most 
miscellaneous  fashion.  The  horses  had  walked  into  a  snow- 
drift, and  had  gone  out  of  sight  all  except  their  ears.  It  was 
a  good  hour's  work  to  get  them  out  and  get  under  way  again, 
but  the  pull  through  the  slush  and  the  snow  was  so  heavy 
for  them  that  we  had  to  tramp  a  long  weary  mile  before  the 
driver  would  allow  us  to  get  into  the  wagon  again.  If  it  had 
been  a  wild  ride,it  was  a  wilder  walk.  It  was  July,  and  we  were 
neither  clothed  nor  shod  for  winter,  but  we  waded  through 
snow  or  leaped  from  crag  to  crag  as  the  character  of  the  road 
demanded,  until,  footsore,  wet,  and  weary,  we  climbed  grate- 
fully into  our  ricketty  wagon.  We  were  driving  off  very 
gaily,  when  we  heard  a  cry  in  the  air  very  like  the  "  excel- 
sior" young  man's.  It  was  Solon,  who  had  come  along  but 
slowly.  The  comet  light  had  not  revealed  him  boldly,  and 
we  had  almost  left  him  behind.  "  I  pray  heaven  this  is  the 
last  in  the  chapter  of  accidents  to-night,"  he  said,  warmly, 
as  he  bestowed  his  sodden  feet  under  the  seat.  "  I  think  it 
will  be,"  called  out  Jehu,  "for  it  appears  to  me  like  I  see  the 
snow-sheds.  So,  as  we  are  not  ten  minutes  from  the  Sum- 
mit, nothing  can  happen  to  us."  His  trained  eyes  blinking 
through  the  dark  had  seen  aright.  In  five  minutes  the  wall 
of  the  shed  rose  up  straight  and  dark  before  us,  and  the 
driver  was  looking  for  some  opening  in  the  shed,  as  we  were 
obliged  to  pass  through  to  the  other  side. 

He  found  it  at  last,  ?.nd  we  were  scarcely  within  the 
walls  of  the  shed  when  a  horribly  familiar  sound  from 
civilization  struck  our  ears.  It  was  the  puff  of  an  engine, 
and  with  a  thrill  of  dread  clutching  our  hearts  like  a  spasm 
we  looked  up  to  see  the  red  eye  of  the  monster  so  close  upon 
us  that  the  distance  seemed  too  small  to  measure.  There 
was  no  bell  ringing  to  give  warning  on  the  unused  road,  but 
swiftly,  and  to  us  it  seemed  noiselessly,  the  train  was  plung- 
ing along  in  the  night.  Our  driver  did  not  stop  to  tell  us 
that  he  would  put  us  through.  He  gave  the  tired  animals 
such  a  cut  on  their  flanks  as  they  can  never  have  forgotten, 
and  with  a  wild  whoop  from  all  of  us,  we  went  through  the 
other  side,  with  the  engine  almost  grazing  our  hind  wheels. 

We  were  a  limp-looking  lot  who  alighted  in  the  hospitable 
yard  of  the  Summit  a  few  minutes  later.  But  it  did  not 
take  us  long  to  rally.  Mine  host  of  Tahoe  City  had  tele- 
graphed to  mine  host  of  the  Summit  to  give  us  the  best  in 
the  larder.  Solon,  who  has  a  pretty  knack  at  carving,  and 
is  the  cleverest  of  raconteurs^  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  though  it  was  long  past  midnight  when  we  sat  down  to 
supper,  we  were  all  at  our  brightest  and  our  best  for  a  good 
two  hours.  Marco,  restored  to  his  normal  good  nature  by 
the  exhilaration  of  adventure,  drew  out  his  lead  pencil  and 
made  out  long  programmes  for  future  stage  rides  in  all  sorts 
of  desperate  places.  Ingleston  was  missing  for  a  time,  and 
they  traced  him  to  the  kitchen.  Peeping  through  the  crack 
of  the  door  they  discovered  him  in  earnest  converse  with 
the  driver,  who  was  drying  himself  by  the  kitchen  coals. 
There  was  a  tall  bottle  of  champagne  somewhere  between 
them,  and  the  fire  lit  up  what  was  bubbling  and  sparkling  in 
the'glass  Ingleston  held  out.  He  speaks  oddly  at  times,  and 
he  was  saying,  "  Here's  to  my  California  stage-driver.  Put 
this  in  the  cuff  of  your  neck,  my  friend,  for  if  you're  not  Hank 
Monk,  you've  pulled  us  through."  Betsy  B. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


The  Marchioness  Clara  Lauza  has  written  another  novel  which  will 
excite  as  much  interest  as  have  the  other  novels  which  Putman's  Sons 
have  published  in  the  "  Knickerbocker  Series";  it  is  entitled  "Mr. 
Perkins's  Daughter,"  and  is  the  history  of  an  American  family's  trip  to 
Europe.  While  this  has  been  the  theme  of  many  writers  and"  novelists 
we  think  that  this  author  has  drawn  a  truer  picture  of  a  representative 
American  than  has  heretofore  appeared.  Even-  one  had  grown  tired  of 
the  absurd  caricatures  of  De  Mille  and  his  imitators,  and  will  take 
pleasure  in  a  book  which  gives  the  Yankee  parvenu  at  least  sufficient 
common  sense.  Although  the  book  pretends  to  give  no  more  than  a 
pleasing  narrative,  in  many  places  will  be  found  dialogue  which  displays 
a  keen  comprehension  of  human  nature.  The  book  will  hold  the; 
reader's  interest  to  the  end. .  For  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co. 
price  60  cents. 


The  August  number  of  the  Californian  is  at  hand,  and  contains  sev- 
eral articles  and  poems  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  Edgar  Fawcett 
leads  the  list  with 'a  story,  "An -•Esthetic  Family,"  which  will  cause  con- 
siderable amusement  to  readers  having  "  bric-a-brac-bitten "  friends. 
Joaquin  Miller's  poem,  "Sophia  Perowskaja,"  we  have  given  in  another 
column.  "'49  and  '50"  is  still  continued.  W.  S.  Kennedy  aids  in 
sustaining  the  Hawthorne  revival,  which  is  now  agitating  Eastern  liter- 
ary' circles,  by  giving  a  brief  critique  upon  his  works.  In  the  contents" 
appears  the  heading,  "At  the  Tomb  of  Carlisle."  Carlisle  is  a  very 
dead  town,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  buried.  A.  McF.  Davis's  article  on 
corporations  is  a  careful  review  of  monopolies  and  their  tendencies. 
"  The  Wilds  of  Darien  "  is  continued.  "  Derrick  Dod  "  is  omitted  this 
month.  The  number  ends  with  the  usual  editorial  notes,  and  review  of 
late  scientific  and  industrial  intelligence. 


We  have  just  received  "A  Military  Dictionary  and  Gazetteer*"  by 
Thomas  Wilhelm.  Captain  in  the  Eighth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  and  dedi- 
cated to  General  Kautz,  who  is  colonel  of  that  regiment.  This  book 
will  supply  a  long-felt  need,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  civilians  as  well 
as  soldiers.  Contained  in  the  seven  hundred  pages  is  everything  in  any 
manner  relating  to  war.  Even  the  Indians  are  the  subject  of  a  long 
and  thorough  disquisition,  in  which  the  homes  and  history  of  each 
separate  tribe  are  found  and  described  in  detail.  The  author  at  the 
beginning  gives  a  long  list  of  the  various  works,  foreign  and  American, 
which  he  consulted,  and  one  may  easily  see  at  a  hasty  examination  of 
any  random  page  that  works  of  great  variety  have  contributed  to  almost 
ever)'  article.  The  descriptions  and  details  of  the  different  battles  are 
perfect  in  conciseness  and  form,  and  will  for  that  reason  prove  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  general  reader.  No  encyclopedia  exists  which  in 
any  way  approaches  this  book  in  this  particular  department.  The  six 
hundred  illustrations  which  are  appended  render  the  volume  complete, 
I  and  add  much  to  the  various  topics  treated  of.  The  work  is 
neatly  and  substantially  bound  and  of  clear  large  print,  although  we 
would  have  preferred  to  have  had  the  pages  of  a  little  thicker  paper,  a 
decided  necessity  in  a  book  of  this  class.  Published  by  Hamersly  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia;  for  sale  by  Samuel  Carson,  agent  for  the  Pacific 
Coast ;  price,  $5. 

"Thomas  Carlyle,"  by  Moncure  Conway,  is  the  latest  publication  on 
the  Chelsea  philosopher.  Mr.  Conway's  style  is  always  bright,  and 
holds  the  attention  of  the  reader.  As  a  rule  biographies  are  rather 
wearisome,  and  apt  to  flag  in  parts.  But  few  writers  have  the  ability  to 
make  them  aught  but  bald  chronicles  of  more  or  less  interest.  Mr. 
Conway  artistically  identifies  himself  with  his  subject,  and  enables  one 
to  realize  vividly  in  each  conversation  and  description  the  personality  of 
Carlyle.  The  author  was  for  many  years  intimate  at  Carlyle '5  Chelsea 
house,  and  had  therefore  the  best  of  opportunities  to  fairly  report  the 
sage's  words.  Mr.  Conway  has  fairly  reported  them  with  but  one  ex- 
ception ;  for,  with  all  his  intense  admiration  for  Carlyle,  he  has  a  mind 
and  opinions  of  his  own,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  point  out  any  errors 
and  faults  of  judgment  into  which  Carlyle  had  fallen,  with  the  exception 
of  the  American  war  question.  Of  course,  remembering  the  out-and- 
out  sympathy  with  the  Southern  States  which  Carlyle  on  many  occa- 
sions expressed,  it  is  rather  astonishing  to  read  Mr.  Conway's  labored 
explanations  and  excuses.  He  says  that  Carlyle  had  always  a  yearning 
to  carry  out  his  plans  for  an  ideal  State — one  in  which  the  best  and  wis- 
est should  be  the  rulers  without  quesu'on,  and  all  should  have  sufficient 
work  to  enable  them  to  perfectly  supply  themselves  with  life's  necessi- 
ties without  the  urgings  of  ambition  or  greed.  The  Southern  system, 
in  his  mind,  most  nearly  approached  the  realization  of  his  dream  as  far 
as  he  understood  the  situation ;  hence  his  outspoken  opinions  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Conway  further  states  that  the  "  Reminiscences,"  which 
so  openly  ventilate  his  anti-Northern  views,  do  not  contain  the  real 
opinions  of  Carlyle,  and  says,  in  explanation  :  "  I  do  not  wish  to  ideal- 
ize Carlyle,  but  can  not  admit  that  the  outcries  of  a  broken  heart  should 
be  accepted  as  the  man's  true  voice,  or  the  measurements  of  men  and 
memories  as  seen  through  burning  tears  should  be  recorded  as  charac- 
teristic of  his  heart  or  judgment."  We  think  that  Mr.  Carlyle  not  only 
did  not  understand  the  subject,  but  did  not  much  care  one  way  or  the 
other  as  to  whether  the  North  or  South  obtained  the  supremacy.  The 
book  contains  many  good  and  convenient  illustrations,  and  is  issued  in 
a  neat  and  compact  binding.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers  ;  for 
sale  by  Bancroft.  

The  latest  issue  of  Harper's  Franklin  Square  Library  is  "  The  Beau- 
tiful Wretch,"  by  William  Black.  This  story,  which  has  been  coming 
out  in  Harper's  Bazar,  is  published  with  the  illustrations  which  attracted 
so  much  attention  in  that  paper.    For  sale  at  Bancroft's  ;  price,  20  cents. 

The  next  "  Round  Robin  "  is  to  be  "  Damen's  Ghost" "  Cape 

Cod  Folks  "  is  the  title  of  a  new  novel  shortly  to  appear,  by  the  author 
of  "The  Confessions  of  a  Frivolous  Girl." Remington,  of  Lon- 
don, has  issued  an  English  edition — largely  expurgated,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed— of  Prosper  Merimee's  letters  to  the  late  Sir  Anthony  Panizzi. 

"  Happy-go-Lucky,"  the  title  of  a  new  novel  by  the  author  of 

"  Rutledge,"  is  also  the  name  of  her  summer-place  at  Southampton, 

Long  Island. A  small  octavo  volume  of  Ruskin's  early  poems  sold 

recently  in  London  for  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  dollars. Mr. 

Jules  Claretie's  new  novel,  "  Monsieur  le  Ministre,"  has  been  published 

bv  Dentu,  of  Paris. Sir  Gavan  Duffy  will  have  the  second  volume 

of  his  "Young  Ireland "  ready  in  November.  The  first  volume  ap- 
peared in  that  month  a  year  ago. R.  H.  Stoddard  says  of  "  Har- 
per's Cyclopcedia  of  British  and  American  Poetry,"  edited  by  Epes 
Sargent,  "  that  such  a  work  as  this  might  have  been  done  differently  I 

can  see  ;  that  it  could  have  been  done  better,  1  do  not  see  at  all. " 

President  Garfield  says  in  a  letter  written  to  Genera!  Wallace,  criucis- 
ing  that  gentleman's  new  book,  "  Ben-Hur,  a  Tale  of  the  Christ," 
which  Harper  has  just  published:  " The  theme  was  difficult,  but  you 
have  handled  it  with  delicacy  and  power." The  quaint  and  per- 
verted words  and  phrases — otherwise  known  as  slang — which  prevail  at 
Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  other  noted  English  schools,  will  form  the 

material  of  a  "dictionary"  by  Mr.  Percy  Allsopp. The  book  on 

Hawthorne,  on  which  it  has  been  announced  from  London  that  Mr. 
James  Russell  Lowell  is  engaged,  is  understood  to  be  intended  for 
Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.'s  series  of  American  Men  and  Women 

of  Letters,   publication  of  which  will  be  begun  in  the  fall. M. 

Taine's  "  Jacobin  Conquest,"  the  second  volume  of  his  history  of  the 
origincs  of  contemporary  France,  will  be  issued  soon  by  Henry  Holt  & 

Co. A  book  which  will  prove  an  in  teres  ling~supplement  to  Edou- 

ard  Fournier's  "  L'Esprit  dans  l'Histoire,"  and  "  L'Esprit  des  Autres," 
is  M.  Lucien  Rigaud's  "  Dicu'onnaire  des  Lieux  Communs,"  a  collec- 
tion of  all  the  stock  phrases  of  the  French  journalists  and  litterateurs, 
with  examples,  anecdotes,  etc.  Napoleon  was  a  terrible  consumer  of 
these  phrases,  as  is  shown  by  a  relentless  examination  of  his  bulletins, 

dispatches,  and  speeches. James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  will  issue  very 

soon  the  first  of  a  series  of  books  on  the  campaigns  and  battles  of  the 
war  for  the  Union.  The  first  volume,  consisting  of  several  essays  by 
different  persons,  and  edited  by  John  C.  Ropes,  treats  of  "  General  Mc- 

Clellan's   Campaign   on   the   Peninsula." Doxey's    "California 

Tourists'  Guide  "  is  a  neat  and  compact  geographical  directory  of  our 
State.  Beginning  with  San  Francisco,  of  w  hich  it  gives  a  well-executed 
map,  it  describes,  topographically  and  historically,  all  towns  and  points 
of  interest  in  our  State,  with  their  facilities  of  access. 


. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


INDIAN    FRANK. 


An  Historical  Episode  of  a  California  Reservation. 


In  all  the  annals  of  Indian  warfare  that  this  country  pos- 
sesses, either  written  or  unwritten,  1  doubt  if  there  can 
be  found  a  parallel  to  the  bloody  tragedy  which  took  place  on 
Trinity  River,  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  Indian  Reservation 
in  Hoopa  Valley,  California,  on  the  morning  of  March  2S, 
1S67.  The  particulars  of  this  terrible  affair,  resulting  in  the 
killing  of  four  white  men  by  one  Indian,  and  the  long  and 
fruitless  search  for  the  murderer,  terminating  with  his  death 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  are  now  brought  to  light  for 
the  first  time.  The  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation,  at  the  date 
of  the  occurrence,  was  in  charge  of  Indian  Agent  Stockton, 
and  the  military  camp  attached  thereto  under  the  command 
of  Major  Bowman  of  the  Ninth  United  States  Infantry. 
There  were  several  hundred  Indians  on  the  Reservation 
at  the  time  belonging  to  the  Hoopa,  Redwood,  and  Klam- 
ath tribes.  Among  them  were  some  of  the  most  danger- 
ous and  bloody  characters  that  were  ever  fostered  by  our 
Government  to  prey  upon  its  citizens.  For  what  has  been 
and  is  the  result  of  the  Government's  treatment  of  the  In- 
dian ?  The  Reservation,  under  the  so-called  humane  policy 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  is  nothing  more  than  an 
asylum  where  the  Indian  is  fed  and  housed  during  the  win- 
ter, and  put  in  good  fighting  trim  for  spring,  when  he  takes 
his  departure,  without  leave,  to  prey  upon  and  harass  every 
unfortunate  white  that  comes  in  his  way,  knowing  full  well 
that  after  his  marauding  is  suspended  there  is  a  home  for 
him  to  return  to,  where  he  will  be  received  with  open  arms, 
like  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  where  his  crimes  will  be  forgotten 
in  the  haste  made  to  issue  him  his  blankets  and  rations.  I 
know  there  are  some  of  the  Good  Samaritan  order  who  will 
say  that  this  is  an  outrageous  as  well  as  inhuman  view  to 
take  of  the  Governments  treatment  of  the  Indian.  But  to 
all  such  I  reply,  examine  the  record  of  the  past  thirty  years, 
with  its  wars  and  massacres,  its  murders  and  pillages,  and 
its  wastes  and  extravagances,  and  then  say  whether  I  have 
been  unjust  in  the  assertions  which  I  have  made. 
Every  man  of  intelligence  who  has  lived  in  an  Indian  coun- 
try, and  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  Indian  ques- 
tion, knows  full  well  that  the  only  true  solution  of  it  consists 
in  compelling  the  Indian  to  work  for  his  living  as  a  white 
man  does,  tc  punish  him  as  you  would  a  white  man  for  a 
similar  offense,  and  to  make  him  understand  that  he  must 
conform  to  the  laws  the  same  as  a  white  man.  The  Indian 
is  fully  capable  of  being  made  to  comprehend  all  this.  It  is 
not  my  intention3  however,  to  tilt  at  wind-mills,  but  to  narrate 
an  episode  without  a  parallel  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
Government's  protectorate  of  the  Indian.  Among  the 
desperadoes  who  were  cared  for  at  this  time  on  the  Hoopa 
Reservation  were."  Indian  Frank,"  "  Sanaltin  John,"  "  Big 
Jim,"  and  "  Handsome  Billy,"  a  quartette  that  were  known 
alt  over  Humboldt,  Klamath,  Del  Norte,  and  Trinity  Coun- 
ties for  all  species  of  deviltry,  from  horse-stealing  to  murder. 
During  their  periodical  sojourn  on  the  Reservation,  they  were 
the  chiefs  of  two  adverse  ranches,  and  spent  the  greater  por- 
tion of  their  time  in  stealing  from  one  another,  and  in  pick- 
ing off  an  enemy  whenever  they  could  do  so  without  detec- 
tion, which  happened  not  infrequently.  Agent  Stockton, 
who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  Reservation  for  three  years 
before  the  occurrence  1  am  about  to  relate  took  place,  was 
a  most  kind  man  in  disposition,  and  one  who  treated  the  In- 
dians under  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  almost  univer- 
sally liked  by  them.  He  had,  however,  in  pursuance  of  what 
he  deemed  to  be  his  duty,  fallen  into  the  questionable  prac- 
tice of  mixing  up  in  their  disputes,  in  endeavoring  to  settle 
them.  One  day,  in  the  early  part  of  March,  1S67,  an  Indian 
from  the  "  Big  Jim  "  Ranch  came  to  the  agent  with  a  com- 
plaint that  his  horse  had  been  stolen  by  "Indian  Frank,"  and 
that  the  latter  refused  to  pay  him  for  it,  as  the  horse  was  sub- 
sequently found  drowned.  Stockton  sent  for  Frank,  and 
told  him  if  he  did  not  pay  for  the  horse  before  the  following 
day  that  he  would  lock  him  up.  The  next  morning  it  was 
found  that  Frank  had  left  the  Reservation,  and,  although  he 
was  diligently  searched  for  in  the  surrounding  country,  no 
traces  of  him  were  discovered.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  27th 
of  March  the  Indian  from  whom  the  horse  had  been  stolen 
discovered  Frank's  whereabouts,  and  immediately  notified 
Stockton,  who  determined  to  go  after  him  and  bring  him  to 
the  Reservation.  Taking  with  him  four  attaches  of  the 
agency,  James  Latham,  Asa  Pratt,  William  Griffith,  and  John 
Sloofer,  he  started  for  Frank's  hiding  place,  which,  according 
to  the  Indian,  was  some  fifteen  miles  from  the  Reservation, 
on  the  main  Trinity  River,  at  a  spot  known  as  Nigger  Henry 
Flat.  It  was  Stockton's  intention  to  travel  during  the  night, 
and  arrest  Frank  before  he  awoke  in  the  morning.  This  he 
carried  out  in  part  successfully,  as  at  five  o'clock  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  he  and  his  party  were  in  front  of  the  In- 
dian's hut — which  they  found  situated  in  an  open,  rectangular 
space  about  sixty  yards  long  by  forty  yards  wide  —  and 
through  the  open  door  of  which  could  be  seen  the  sleeping 
form  of  him  they  were  after.  Stockton  went  to  the  entrance 
of  the  hut  and  called  to  Frank  to  get  up  and  come  out,  that 
he  was  wanted.  The  Indian  awoke,  seemingly  dazed,  but 
perceiving  Stockton  and  the  four  men  at  the  door,  and  know- 
ing the  object  of  their  visit,  rose,  but  instantly  after  dropped 
on  the  ground  and  gave  ho  further  indication  that  he  had 
heard  the  agents  summons.  Stockton  seeing  this,  instead 
of  taking  him  by  the  back  of  the  neck  and  pitching  him  out, 
commenced  to  coax  him  to  accompany  them  quietly  to  the 
Reservation,  and  not  to  put  them  to  the  necessity  of  using 
force.  What  a  strange  fatality  that  is  which  controls  men 
on  the  eve  of  their  destiny,  and  directs  them  to  do  that 
which,  above  all  other  things,  they  should  not  do  !  What  a 
problem  for  the  student  of  psychology  to  solve  !  While 
Stockton  was  talking  to  the  Indian,  the  latter  was  noticed 
scratching  the  earth  with  his  hands  and  making  a  hole  in  an 
abstracted  manner.  In  a  few  minutes  the  cause  of  this 
strange  action  was  made  manifest,  in  his  pulling  from  the 
hole  a  six-chambered  revolver,  which  he  had  evidently  cached 
in  the  corner  of  the  hut  where  he  was  sitting.  The  conduct 
of  the  Indian  now  seemed  to  change,  and  the  air  of  careless 
abstraction  which  his  face  had  worn  but  a  moment  before 
gave  place  to  one  of  insolent  defiance.  For  two  whole  hours 
Stockton  pleaded  with  Frank  to  go  with  him  quietly,  and  not 
put  him  to  the  trouble  of  taking  him  by  force,  but  as  well 


might  he  have  talked  to  the  waters  in  the  river  near  by  with 
the  expectation  of  their  obeying  him,  as  to  make  the  Indian 
comply  with  his  wishes. 

Worn  out  at  last  with  entreating,  and  still  desirous  of  ar- 
resting him  without  doing  him  harm,  Stockton  called  Pratt 
one  side  and  gave  him  a  note  to  deliver  to  Major  Bowman, 
requesting  the  latter  to  send  him  immediately  ten  soldiers, 
and  informing  him  that  he  would  keep  guard  over  Frank  till 
their  arrival.  Pratt  started  immediately  on  his  errand,  leav- 
ing Stockton  and  the  three  others  in  front  of  the  Indian's  hut. 
He  had  crossed  the  river,  and  was  about  starting  down  for 
the  Reservation,  when  he  heard  two  shots  fired  in  quick  or- 
der. Pausing  for  a  few  minutes,  he  heard  two  more  shots, 
coming  from  the  same  direction,  and  with  about  the  same 
interval  between  them  as  between  the  two  first.  Satisfied 
that  the  shooting  was  done  by  the  party  he  had  left,  and 
thinking  perhaps  that  Frank,  while  attempting  to  escape, 
had  been  shot,  he  determined  to  go  back,  deeming  that  the 
necessity  for  his  going  after  soldiers  was  done  away  with. 
Hardly  had  he  started  his  boat  on  the  river  to  return,  when 
he  heard  a  voice  from  the  other  side  calling  him  to  come  on, 
that  everything  was,  all  right.  About  midway  across  Pratt 
happened  to  look  toward  the  bank  he  was  approaching.  As 
he  did  so  he  beheld  the  naked  form  of  Frank  dart  behind  a 
tree,  with  a  rifle  in  each  hand.  He  knew  then  that  some- 
thing terrible  must  have  occurred.  The  shots  he  had  heard, 
the  two  rifles  in  the  hands  of  Frank,  when  he  knew  "of  his 
having  nothing  save  a  revolver,  and  finally  the  Indian's  nude 
condition — unfailing  indication  of  his  being  on  the  war-path 
— all  gave  token  that  those  he  had  left  at  the  flat  were  sadly 
'  in  need  of  the  assistance  which  the  note  he  carried  with  him 
I  asked  for.  Turning  his  boat  quickly,  he  made  for  the  shore 
and  after  landing,  concluded  not  to  go  down  the  river  to  the 
I  Reservation,  as  Frank,  knowing  ever)'  foot  of  the  country, 
!  might,  by  some  short  cut,  head  him  off.  Turning  up  the 
river,  therefore,  he  made  for  a  settlement  some  miles  above. 
1  Here  he  found  a  messenger  who  consented  to  bear  the  news 
to  the  Reservation.  The  latter  arrived  the  same  evfting  at 
Hoopa,  without  molestation,  and  delivered  his  message  to 
Major  Bowman.  Without  delay  a  detachment,  consisting  of 
twenty-five  soldiers  and  a  sergeant,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Broome,  of  Company  K,  Ninth  Infantry,  accom- 
panied by  the  post  surgeon,  Doctor  Moffatt,  were  sent  to  the 
relief  of  Stockton.  They  started  about  dusk,  but  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  trails,  they  did  not  arrive  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Flat  till  daylight  next  morning.  Before  reaching  the  hut 
the  cowardly  lieutenant — he  was  shortly  after  cashiered  the 
service — turned  over  the  command  to  Sergeant  Kramer,  with 
the  remark  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Indian  fighting,  and 
that  he  was  feeling  quite  ill  also.  He  went  to  the  rear,  while 
the  brave  doctor,  disgusted  with  the  exhibition  of  poltroon- 
ery shown  by  a  commissioned  officer,  left  his  position,  and 
marched  side  by  side  with  the  sergeant,  at  the  head  of  the 
detachment. 

On  reaching  the  Flat,  the  first  object  that  struck  their 
eyes  was  the  lifeless  form  of  Stockton,  lying  about  fifty 
feet  from  the  hut.  A  little  further  on,  and  about  at  right 
angles  with  it,  the  dead  body  of  Latham  was  encountered. 
This  distance,  by  actual  measurement,  was  fifty-seven  yards. 
On  the  opposite  side,  in  an  almost  diagonal  line  from  where 
Latham  was  found,  Sloofer's  remains  were  discovered,  forty- 
seven  yards  from  the  hut.  On  entering  the  hut  they  found 
Griffith  in  the  corntr  to  the  right  of  the  opening,  with  a 
"  sixteen-shooter  "  Henry  rifle  across  his  lap,  and  his  head 
bent  slightly  forward.  He  was  still  alive,  but  going  fast,  his 
wound  being  a  mortal  one.  By  the  aid  of  stimulants  he  ral- 
lied long  enough  to  give  the  particulars  of  what  occurred 
after  Pratt's  departure. 

On  seeing  the  latter  leave,  the  Indian  divined  the  object 
of  his  going,  and  knew  that  when  he  returned  it  would  be  in 
company  with  soldiers.  He  remained  quiet  for  some  min- 
utes after  Pratt  had  gone.  Suddenly  he  turned  to  Stockton 
and  the  others,  and  told  them  to  clear  out  ;  that  he  wanted 
them  to  leave  him  alone,  at  the  same  time  cocking  his  re- 
volver. Knowing  the  desperate  character  of  the  man  they 
had  to  deal  with,  Stockton's  companions  broke  for  cover — 
Latham  and  Sloofer  to  the  trees  by  the  side  of  which  they 
were  afterwards  found,  Griffith  to  a  large  stump  about  fif- 
teen yards  from  the  hut,  while  Stockton  himself  commenced 
backing  away,  at  the  same  entreating  Frank  to  be  careful 
what  he  was  going  to  do.  He  had  not  reached  over  fifteen 
paces  from  trie  hut  when  the  Indian  fired,  and  Stockton  fell, 
pierced  through  the  body.  Griffith,  seeing  him  fall,  and 
fearful  that  the  Indian  would  get  his  "  sixteen-shooter," 
rushed  over  to  Stockton,  and  stooped  to  pick  the  rifle  up. 
As  he  did  so,  another  shot  from  the  Indian's  deadly  revolver 
wen:  tearing  its  way  through  his  body,  and  made  its  exit  on 
the  other  side.  Although  fatally  wounded,  Griffith  secured 
the  rifle,  and  ran  back  to  his  cover.  A  minute  hardly  elapsed 
when  the  revolver's  deadly  bark  was  again  heard,  and  Sloofer 
fell  with  a  ball  between  the  eyes.  He  had  been  endeavoring 
to  get  a  shot  at  the  Indian  from  behind  the  tree  where  he 
was  stationed,  when  he  was  spared  all  further  trouble.  La- 
tham now  drew  a  bead  on  the  hut,  but  the  Indian,  seemingly 
anticipating  a  shot  from  that  quarter,  fired  for  the  fourth 
time.  Latham  never  moved.  He  was  struck  in  a  similar 
place  to  Sloofer,  between  the  eyes.  The  Indian  now  left 
the  hut  with  the  intention  of  finishing  Griffith,  as  he  knew 
the  latter  was*  wounded,  but  to  what  extent  he  could  not  tell. 
Griffith,  hearing  him  approach,  although  weak  with  loss  of 
blood,  determined  to  go  for  him.  Jumping  from  behind  his 
cover,  he  made  a  dash  for  the  approaching  Indian,  which  so 
disconcerted  the  latter  that  he  turned  and  ran.  After  doub- 
ling several  times,  the  Indian  rushed  into  the  hut,  with  Griffith 
in  hot  pursuit.  Dashing  himself  against  the  back  of  the 
structure,  he  displaced  several  logs,  and  rolling  through  the 
opening  thus  made,  escaped  to  the  surrounding  timber. 
Griffith  was  so  weak  with  loss  of  blood  that  he  dropped  in 
the  corner  of  the  hut,  the  same  place  where  the  relief  party 
afterwards  found  him.  The  Indian  had  evidently  come  back 
and  taken  Latham's  Henry  rifle  and  Sloofer's  shot-gun,  the 
same  seen  with  him  by  Pratt.  He  could  have  done  so  very 
easily  without  attracting  Griffith's  attention,  as  where  they 
lay  was  out  of  the  tatter's  range  of  vision.  The  bodies  of 
Stockton  and  Griffith  were  conveyed  to  the  Reservation, 
where  they  were  buried  with  honors,  while  the  remains  of 
Latham  and  Sloofer  were  interred  where  they  lay. 

For  two  years  following  this  extraordinary  tragedy  Frank 
was  hunted,  there  being  no  less   than   fifty  soldiers  in  con- 1 


stant  pursuit  of  him  ;  and  although  surrounded  at  least  a 
half  dozen  times,  he  always  managed  to  escape.  The  In- 
dians belonging  to  his  ranch  evidently  kept  him  in  provisions, 
and  furnished  him  with  knowledge  of  the  movements  of 
the  troops  in  search  of  him.  The  authorities  in  control  of 
the  Reservation,  knowing  full  well  the  surest  means  to  cap- 
ture Frank  would  be  to  arouse  the  cupidity  of  his  own  rela- 
tives— as  every  member  of  an  Indian  family  has  a  moneyed 
value  in  the  eyes  of  his  kin — by  offering  a  reward  large 
enough  to  tempt  them,  finally  induced  the  Government  to 
offer  five  hundred  dollars  for  his  capture,  dead  or  alive.  A 
few  days  after  it  became  known  among  the  Indians  that  the 
reward  was  offered,  "  Sanaltin  John,"  Frank's  brother-in- 
law,  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  commandant  for 
bringing  Frank  in.  But  in  addition  to  the  reward  he  must 
have  the  following  strange  conditions  acceded  to — that  he 
be  allowed  to  kill  "Big  Jim"  and  '"' Handsome  Billy,"  the 
chiefs  of  the  ranch  with  which  he  was  at  feud.  I  will  end 
this  bloody  recital  by  stating  that  a  few  days  after  this  sin- 
gular proposition  was  made  to  Major  Bowman  the  Reserva- 
tion was  startled  by  hearing  shots  fired.  An  examination  by 
the  guard  ended  in  the  bringing  in  of  the  dead  bodies  of 
"Big  Jim"  and  "Handsome  Billy."  They  were  riddled 
with  shot,  and  their  throats  cut  from  ear  to  ear.  The  ser- 
geant of  the  guard  reported  the  fact  of  finding  "  Sanaltin 
John"  and  a  number  of  bucks  belonging  to  his  ranch  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  shooting.  But  nothing  came  of  his  report. 
The  sergeant  was  evidently  regarded  by  his  superiors  as  be- 
ing over-ofEcious.  Ten  days  after  the  above  murders  "Sa- 
naltin John"  came  to  headquarters,  and  requested  the  lieu- 
tent  in  command — Major  Bowman  having  found  it  conve- 
nient to  be  absent  for  a  couple  of  weeks — to  send  out  after 
Frank's  body.  The  murderer  of  Stockton  and  his  compan- 
ions had  been  led  into  ambush  by  his  murderous  brother-in- 
law,  and  killed  by  four  Indians  belonging  to  his  ranch.  The 
reward  was  paid  to  "  Sanaltin  John  "  on  the  following  day. 
San  Francisco,  July,  18S1.        P.  Henry  McGowan. 


Mr.  Du  Maurier,  says  the  London  correspondent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Telegraphy  has  not  caricatured  the  aesthetic 
style  of  dress  in  the  least.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  drawn  it 
very  mild.  The  favorite  colors  are  peacock-blue  in  a  dull 
shade,  sage-green,  terracotta  red,  and  bright  sarffon  color. 
Most  of  the  ladies  had  their  hair  cut  short,  and  pulled  out 
in  wisps  to  look  like  the  personages  in  mediaeval  illumina- 
tions. One  lady  present  had  copied  the  costume  worn  by 
Ellen  Terry  as  Portia,  and  her  dress  was  made  of  magnifi- 
cent satin  and  brocade,  but  lacking  the  consummate  and 
exquisite  grace  of  that  charming  actress  the  effect  was  far 
from  being  good.  The  materials  employed  were  mostly 
crape,  cashmere  and  thin  Chinese  silk,  with  here  and  there 
a  heavy  satin.  The  wearers  of  these  wonderful  robes  posed 
about  the  room  in  a  limp  and  backboneless  manner,  leaning 
up  against  door-posts  or  convenient  pieces  of  furniture  in 
attitudes  more  or  less  marvelous  to  behold,  but  all  on  the 
floppy  style.  In  fact,  to  be  truly  aesthetic  one  must  have 
neither  backbone  nor  back-hair  ;  cropped  locks,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  double  up  on  the  smallest  provocation  being  essen- 
tial. This  new  craze,  however,  has  its  advantages.  A  pretty 
girl  in  one  of  these  queer  dresses  looks  pretty  in  spite  of  it, 
while  an  ugly  one  has  at  least  the  comfort  of  being  con- 
spicuous and  attracting  a  degree  of  notice  that  she  would  not 
otherwise  obtain.  And  if  the  things  were  well  and  tastefully 
done,  it  would  be  rather  nice  than  otherwise,  being  pic- 
turesque and  peculiar  at  all  events.  But  the  dresses  them- 
selves are  so  hideous,  and  so  badly  made,  and  often,  alas 
and  alas  !  anything  but  clean,  and  the  cropped  heads  are  so 
very  trying  and  the  lilies  and  sunflowers  look  so  absurd,  that 
the  picturesque  element  in  the  affair  is  overridden  by  the 
ridiculous  one.  It  has,  however,  one  great  merit— it  is  eco- 
nomical. An  aesthetic  ball-dress  will  cost  but  very  few  more 
shillings  than  a  Parisian  one  will  pounds. 


The  New  York  Hour  tells  some  good  stories  of  the  snobs 
who  have  adopted  crests,  and  coats-of-arms,  and  other  flim- 
flams. A  friend  who  was  acquainted  with  heraldry,  observ- 
ing a  coat-of-arms  on  the  carriage  of  a  New  York  merchant, 
asked  him  from  what  family  he  descended.  Except  that 
"mother's  folks"  were  Yankees,  he  didn't  know.  "I  see 
your  coat-of-arms  has  the  bar  sinister."  "  You  mean  that  it 
is  drawn  out  of  line?"  said  the  merchant,  quite  in  the  fog  as 
to  the  term.  "  Oh,  the  line's  all  right ;  but  the  trouble  is  it 
is  drawn  the  wrong  way.  Don't  you  know  that  it  is  a  sign 
of  illegitimacy  ?  "  "  Is  that  so  ?  By  thunder  !  I'll  have  that 
painted  out  right  away,  or  folks'll  be  talking."  And  a  Wall- 
Street  broker,  wanting  something  "tony"  for  a  seal  ring,  the 
engraver  suggested  a  lion  rampant  on  a  gules  (or  red) 
ground.  After  thinking  over  the  matter  for  several  moments 
the  customer  remarked  :  "You  can  go  ahead  with  the  lion, 
but  I  think  you  can  omit  the  jewels.  One  is  apt  to  lose  them 
if  not  careful." 

English  joke  (from  the  London  Punch)  : 
Bizzv  Bookmaker—"  I've  been  hit  rather  heavily  lately.  Gammy." 
Gam-bettor-man  -"  Oh,  dear,  so  have  I.    I'm  almost  ca-hors  de  com- 
bat." 

Explanation  of  the  above:  "Bizzy  Bookmaker"  is  a 
play  upon  Bismarck.  "Gam-bettor-man"  is  a  play  upon 
"  Gambetta,"  and  incidentally  upon  "betting-man."  "Ca-hors 
de  combat  "is  a  play  upon  hors  du  combat,  and  incident- 
ally upon  Gambetta's  being  born  at  Cahors.  We  have  given 
you  our  first,  second,  and  third.     Our  whole  is  very  dismal. 


The  English  language  has  never  been  equal  to  finding  a 
word  to  express  chic.  The  Americans,  says  the  London 
Truth,  have  now  kindly  supplied  the  deficiency  by  giving 
us  the  word  "  snappy."  A  dead-and-alive  young  man  is  said 
to  have  no  "snap,"  whereas  a  bandbox-turned-out  young 
girl,  with  white  teeth,  coral  lips,  pink,  dimpled  cheeks,  sunny 
hair,  and  white,  soft  hands,  is  described  as  "  a  decidedly 
snappy  maiden." 

This  year  s:x  hundred  and  twelve  women  have  had  works 
admitted  to  the  Paris  Salon.  One  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
have  exhibited  pictures,  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  water- 
colors,  drawings,  or  faiences,  and  forty-nine  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture. Medals  or  honorable  mentions  have  been  granted  to 
eight  of  them. 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  23,  1881. 

Assuming  that  the  danger  to  the  President  has  passed, 
and  that,  in  all  reasonable  human  probability,  he  will  be 
spared  to  the  performance  of  his  duties  for  the  term  of  office 
to  which  he  has  been  elected,  it  is  a  fitting  time  to  review 
his  career,  with  a  view  to  understanding  why  it  was  that  the 
peril  of  his  life  struck  such  consternation  to  the  American 
people.  Were  our  political  affairs  in  a  normal  condition,  the 
accidental  death  of  a  President  ought  to  be  regarded  as  of 
little  national  consequence.  Loved,  and  honored  as  Garfield 
is,  his  death,  in  such  case,  though  to  be  deplored,  would  occa- 
sion no  shock  to  our  political  system.  Under  our  Constitu- 
tion, admirable  and  wise  provision  is  made  for  contingencies 
of  that  character.  The  President  dies,  and  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent succeeds  him  upon  simply  taking  the  oath  of  the  Presi- 
dential office.  Standing  in  the  line  of  succession  comes  the 
president  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Vice-President,  being  the 
candidate  of  the  same  party  with  the  President,  nominated 
by  the  same  convention,  chosen  by  the  same  electoral  col- 
lege, is  presumed  to  continue  the  same  party  in  power,  and 
to  represent  the  same  national  policy  in  the  administration 
of  the  government.  Yet  when  the  assassin  struck  down  our 
President,  we  found  the  national  government  standing  in  the 
presence  of  a  political  revolution  as  thorough  and  complete 
as  would  be  one  in  England  resulting  from  a  change  of  cab- 
inet, or  one  in  America  following  the  incoming  power  of  an 
opposition  party  after  an  exciting  national  party  conflict. 
Further  than  this,  with  all  our  well-provided  machinery  for 
supplying  the  executive  office,  Vice-President  Arthur  was 
the  only  life  between  it  and  political  chaos.  Passing  this 
fact,  let  us  consider  General  Garfield's  relation  to  his  party 
and  to  the  American  people,  in  explanation  of  the  universal 
alarm  expressed  by  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  by  all 
political  parties  in  the  nation — except  the  little  faction  that, 
within  the  Republican  party,  styles  itself  "  stalwart " — at  his 
possible  death.  Reviewing  the  political  career  of  General 
Garfield  through  long  years  of  public  service,  we  accord  to 
him  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  thorough  patriotism, 
with  an  earnest,  and,  we  believe,  unselfish,  desire  to  serve  his 
country-  During  all  the  time  that  General  Garfield  has  been 
making  his  record  in  war  and  in  civil  life  ;  during  all  the 
time  that  he  has  been  growing  in  public  confidence,  and  im- 
pressing himself  upon  the  nation  as  a  safe  man  to  be  fol- 
lowed, and  as  a  statesman,  there  has  been  growing  up  in  our 
national  system  of  government  a  vile  and  dangerous  sys- 
tem of  politics.  This  system  began  in  our  great  cities, 
where  a  vast  mob  of  unenlightened  aliens,  controlled  by 
Catholic  priests  and  a  dangerous  church  policy,  have  evolved 
from  it  "  Bossism."  "  Bossism  " — an  unnatural  and  uncouth 
word— fitly  expresses  an  unnatural  and  dangerous  political 
condition.  "  Bossism"  means  plunder,  spoliation,  and  rob- 
bery through  corrupt  political  combinations.  It  extended 
from  cities  to  States,  and  from  States  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  the  exponent  of  fraudulent  naturalization; 
it  expressed  fraud  at  the  ballot-box  ;  it  stood  for  intrigue,  du- 
plicity, fraud,  and  violence  as  a  means  of  getting  office  ;  it 
became  the  synonym  of  jobbery,  thieving,  and  loot  in  office. 
It  obtained  control  of  nominating  conventions,  and  this, 
by  our  party  system,  means  success  in  elections.  Au- 
dacious and  shameful  fraud  at  ward  primaries  was  the  found- 
ation upon  which  the  structure  of  our  republican  government 
had  come  to  rest.  The  result  was  that  the  senators  of  some 
of  the  most  powerful  States,  States  where  this  system  had 
the  greatest  perfection,  had  come  to  consider  them- 


selves more  powerful  than  the  government,  had  come  to  re- 
gard themselves  as  entitled  to  make  the  government,  and, 
when  made,  to  control  it.  To  dispense  the  "  patronage"  of 
their  States  was  deemed  by  them  a  thing  of  senatorial 
prerogative.  Senatorial  "  arrogance"  and  senatorial  "dic- 
tation "  were  disguised  under  the  name  of  senatorial  "cour- 
tesy." This  senatorial  dictation,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, resulted  in  corrupt  rings  which  permeated  the  whole 
land,  and  by  the  money  stolen  from  the  treasury  and  the 
people,  and  with  the  aid  of  office-holders  owing  their  places 
to  senators,  the  whole  political  control  of  the  Government — 
its  Treasury,  its  Navy,  its  Postoffice,  and  its  Indian  Depart- 
ment, the  collection  of  its  revenues,  foreign  and  internal — 
had  come  under  the  supervision  of  a  syndicate  of  senators 
evolved  from  the  corrupt  system.  They  had  become 
"  bosses. Ir  As  all  fleas  have  lesser  fleas,  the  smaller  bosses 
had  gone  down  ad  infinitum  to  bite  and  s,teal  in  the  very 
least  of  the  departments  of  Government.  At  the  top  of  all 
the  bosses  stood  Roscoe  Conkling,  of  New  York — ambitious 
powerful,  intelligent,  eloquent,  unscrupulous,  and,  in  all 
matters  of  political  management,  intriguing  and  dishonest. 
Around  him  in  New  York  he  had  gathered  a  dangerous 
class  of  dishonest  and  most  unscrupulous  politicians  ;  around 
him  in  the  Senate  he  had  gathered  brilliant  and  ambitious 
men  ;  around  him  in  the  nation  he  had  gathered  a  desperate 
gang  of  unprincipled  political  banditti.  Together  they 
formed  a  monument  of  hissing,  poisonous,  political  reptiles, 
of  which  he  was  the  centre.  Their  poisoned  tongues  emitted 
from  press,  and  stump,  and  senatorial  forum  an  envenomed 
breath  on^very  side.  The  splendid  military  service  of  Gen- 
eral Grant,  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  a  grateful  people, 
the  fact  that  the  nation  lost  its  head  in  a  moment  of  gushing 
hero-worship,  afforded  "bossism  "  an  opportunity  to  attempt 
a  permanent  political  conquest.  In  violation  of  a  sacred 
tradition  of  our  Government,  it  endeavored  to  grasp  perma- 
nent power.  It  dreamed  of  crystallizing  the  office-holding 
mob  that  itself  should  select  into  a  permanent  governing 
class — a  class  that  should  rule  and  plunder  ;  that  should 
rule  by  plundering,  and  plunder  by  ruling  ;  that  should  be- 
come a  self-supporting  syndicate  of  political  thieves,  crowned 
at  the  top  with  ambitious  senatorial  bosses,  and  crowning 
the  apex  of  bosses,  Boss  Conkling.  This  ambitious  dream, 
this  conspiracy  to  steal  political  power,  was  overthrown  and 
defeated  at  Chicago.  The  "plain  people"  of  the  nation  re- 
volted against  it,  and  destroyed  it.  The  nomination  of  James 
A.  Garfield  came  to  those  conspirators  as  something  more 
than  a  surprise.  To  them  it  was  not  an  accident.  It  was 
more  than  defeat,  it  was  exposure.  Conkling  took  the  blow 
and  knew  it  was  mortal.  It  struck  him  in  the  only  spot 
where  he  was  vulnerable — in  his  pride.  We  saw  him  as 
he  stood,  in  the  insolent  confidence  of  his  political  power, 
on  the  platform,  in  presence  of  the  representatives  of 
fifty'  millions  of  people,  at  Chicago,  awaiting  with  calm  com- 
posure the  subsidence  of  applause,  till  he  could  proclaim  to 
them  as  their  candidate  for  a  third  term  of  Presidential 
honors  the  hero  of  Appomattox.  We  saw  him  at  the  end 
of  an  arduous  struggle,  weary,  pale,  angry,  and  defiant, 
when  the  banner  of  his  hero  fell,  and  the  banner  of  his  op- 
ponent went  up  amid  the  roar  and  plaudits  of  an  exaggerated 
enthusiasm.  Then  came  the  mistake  that  generosity  some- 
times makes,  a  desire  to  placate  this  angry,  and  disappointed, 
and  humiliated  boss,  and  Chester  A  Arthur  was  nominated 
to  the  Vice-Presidential  office.  This  was  a  mistake,  as 
Arthur  was  simply  nobody.  He  was  Conkling^  friend. 
Once  the  Whig  party  nominated  Tyler  because  he  wept  at 
the  defeat  of  Clay.  The  Republican  party  nominated  John- 
son to  placate  the  South,  and  Arthur  to  propitiate  his  friend. 
There  should  be  no  more  mistakes  of  this  kind.  Garfield 
became  President,  and  he  undertook  to  finish  what  the 
"plain  folk"  had  begun.  He  undertook,  in  the  interest  of 
good  government  and  of  the  Republican  party,  to  subordi- 
nate the  senatorial  to  the  presidential  office.  He  endeavored 
to  repress  "bossism,"  and  was  in  the  way  to  its  successful 
repression.  He  was  moving  upon  the  syndicates  and  cliques 
with  destructive  force.  He  was  turning  the  waters  through 
the  Augean  stables,  and  the  accumulated  filth  was  begin- 
ning to  move.  He  had  recognized  the  right  of  all  Republi- 
cans to  be  known  in  the  party.  He  had  marked  out  a  line 
of  conciliatory,  anti-stalwart  policy  toward  the  Sputh.  He 
was  evidencing  by  his  acts  his  intention  to  be  himself  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  to  administer  the  law  with 
firm  moderation,  in  justice  to  all  classes  and  all  sections  of 
the  Republic.  His  attempted  assassination  by  a  stalwart, 
and  in  the  name  of  stalwartism,  and  "  to  make  Arthur  Pres- 
ident," was  a  staggering  blow,  well  calculated  to  craze  the 
people  and  drive  them  wild,  till  it  was  definitely  understood 
to  be  the  act  of  an  irresponsible  villain,  impelled  to  the  per- 
petration of  the  crime  by  no  suggestion  from  any  outside 
quarter.  When  the  people  had  recovered  from  the  first 
shock  of  the  crime,  and  the  life  of  the  President  hung  by  a 
thread  ;  when  it  was  probable  that  each  day  would  close 
upon  his  administration  and  the  following  day  would  be  an- 
nounced the  succession  of  Chester  A.  Arthur  as  President, 
with  power  to  choose  his  own  cabinet,  to  revoke  and  annul 
appointments,  to  change  and  mould  the  policy  of  the  nation — 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  position  was  regarded  with  pro- 


found and  perhaps  exaggerated  anxiety.  Arthur  was  Conk- 
ling. Conkling  would  be  the  power  behind  the  throne.  He 
would  remove  Blaine  and  himself  become  premier.  He 
would  arrogate  to  himself  all  the  prerogatives  that  belong  to 
the  executive  and  senatorial  positions.  He  would  be  in  a 
position  to  punish  his  enemies  and  the  whole  Republican 
party,  and  every  gentleman  in  it  was  by  him  regarded  with 
aversion,  except  the  monument  of  political  reptiles  that  had 
crowned  him  king.  He  would  have  introduced  stalwartism 
into  the  government,  and  this  means  a  rule  of  political  party 
thugs  at  the  North  and  bayonets  at  the  South.  It  would 
have  been  a  revolution  more  exhaustive  and  complete  than 
the  election  of  a  Democratic  president.  It  would  have  been 
the  achievement,  by  blood,  and  accident,  and  crime,  of 
power  that  had  been  denied  him  by  the  people.  He  would 
have  attained,  through  the  crime  of  an  assassin,  the  place 
in  American  politics  which  he  had  not  accomplished  by  in- 
trigue through  primaries,  nominating  conventions,  and  elec- 
tions. The  "plain  people"  would  have  been  suspicious 
of  him  and  his  stalwart  gang,  would  have  been  jealous  of 
him  and  them,  and  would  have  resented  his  and  their  enjoy- 
ment of  power  thus  unexpectedly  attained.  It  is  well  that 
the  nation  has  been  spared  this  change  and  this  strain  upon 
the  temper  of  its  people.  It  is  well  that  General  Garfield 
lives  to  administer  the  government,  to  the  presidency  of 
which  he  has  been  constitutionally  chosen,  and  to  work  the 
reforms  upon  which  he  has  entered. 


Some  five  years  or  more  ago  there  came  to  us  from  Gua- 
temala a  sorry-looking  lot  of  unclean  and  venerable  monks. 
Whether  they  had  been  guilty  of  any  especially  unbecoming 
conduct,  for  which  they  were  expelled  from  that  country,  we 
were  not  advised.  We  know  they  came  here,  and,  if  we  re- 
member aright,  our  good  Catholic  ladies  gave  them  a  fair  in 
relief  of  their  mendicancy.  What  has  become  of  them  we 
do  not  know.  Whether  they  are  now  practicing  their  pious 
offices  in  our  State,  or  whether  they  have  been  passed  on  to 
some  other  patient  community,  we  are  not  advised.  As  they 
do  not  offend  us  with  their  serge  gowns,  and  broad  hats,  and 
rope  of  straw,  and  shorn  heads,  and  sandaled,  stockingless 
feel,  and  are  not  spending  their  idle  and  worthless  lives  in  our 
institutions  of  public  charity,  we  can  afford  to  allow  them  to 
pass  out  of  remembrance.  We  only  express  the  hope  that 
the  time  may  be  far  distant  when  the  streets  of  an  Ameri- 
can city  may  present  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  pious  men- 
dicancy, as  seen  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  all  the  other  Roman 
Catholic  countries  that  we  have  visited.  Now  there  comes 
to  us  the  information  that  the  State  of  Nicaragua  has  ex- 
pelled from  its  borders  the  order  of  Jesuits.  These  Jesuit 
fathers,  having  established  houses  of  their  order,  are  charged 
with  having,  at  Matagalpa,  incited  Indians  to  revolt,  and  at 
Leon  stirred  the  ignorant  and  fanatical  classes  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  revolt,  and  excited  tumults  in  which  human  blood 
was  shed,  and  the  authority  of  the  government  set  at  defi- 
ance. It  is  charged  against  these  churchmen  that  they  in- 
sinuate and  suggest  the  idea  of  vengeance  and  assassina- 
tion ;  that  the  poniard  and  poison  are  methods  to  which 
Jesuitism  not  unfrequently  resorts  as  a  means  of  freeing  it- 
self from  its  enemies.  Joaquin  Zavala,  the  Governor  of 
Nicaragua,  in  a  public  and  official  document,  has  declared 
that  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  was  necessary  to  the  public 
welfare  ;  that  the  Jesuits  of  the  monastry  at  Matagalpa  had 
encouraged  riot  and  disorder  ;  that  the  mob  at  Leon,  which 
defied  the  authorities,  menaced  the  lives  of  citizens,  and 
threatened  to  burn  the  College  of  Leon,  had  their  encour- 
agement. The  Governor  of  Nicaragua  uses  this  language: 
"  It  is  necessary  for  the  better  appreciation  of  the  necessity 
"  of  this  measure  to  take  into  consideration  the  character  in 
"which  the  Jesuits  arrived  in  this  country.  They  came 
"  simply  as  politicians,  seeking  refuge  from  Guatemala,  whose 
"  Government  ordered  their  expulsion  in  1871,  accusing  them 
"of  having  taken  active  part  in  the  revolution  which  at  that 
"  period  had  broken  out  in  that  country.  If  to-day  or  to- 
"  morrow  a  party  of  emigrants  should  arrive  in  Nicaragua, 
"  who  without  adopting  this  country's  nationality  should  ob- 
"  tain  such  influence  over  the  masses  that  the  Government, 
"  notwithstanding  the  proofs  of  the  culpability  of  such  asso- 
"  ciation,  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  repress  or  expel  them 
"for  fear  of  public  uprisings,  do  you  not  believe  that 
"  such  Government  would  have  abdicated  its  power  ? ' 
It  would  thus  seem  that  the  same  class  that  disturbed 
affairs  in  Guatemala  in  1871  have  been  playing  havoc  in 
Nicaragua,  and  have  now  passed  on  to  the  Republic  of 
Colombia.  Whether  they  will  not  all  of  them  eventually 
turn  up  in  the  United  States  of  Amenta,  is  to  us  a  serious 
problem.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  every  intelligent  Catholic 
country  in  the  world  has,  at  one  time  or  another,  expelled 
the  Jesuits,  and  always  for  the  same  reason,  viz.:  interference 
by  intrigue  and  conspiracy  with  the  political  affairs  of  the 
country  in  which  they  have  found  refuge.  It  is  also  a  fact 
that  it  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  that  finds  in  this  order 
its  most  dangerous  enemy.  The  feud  between  the  general 
church  and  this  order  is  as  old  as  the  order  itself.  Governor 
Zavala  is  himself  a  Catholic,  his  people  are  Catholic,  and  his 
government  is  a  Catholic  government,  and  he  himself  says 
in  reference  to  the  expulsion  of  the    Jesuits  :    "The  meas- 
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"ure  will  doubtless  provoke  the  blind  fanaticism  of  one  part  , 
"  of  the  masses,  but  you  may  rest  assured  that  it  will  not  in- ' 
"jure  the  veritable  religious  sentiment  of  the  conscience  of 
"the  people,  who  doubtless  do  not  identify  or  confound  the  : 
"religion  with  the  priest,  and  who  would  not  commit  the  in- 
justice of  looking  upon  a  resolution  dictated  by  the  serious- 
"  ness  of  the  circumstances  as  an  attack  upon  religion ' 
"  originating  in  mean  hate  or  exaggerated  opinions,  to  which 
"  I  am  a  stranger."  We  have  a  growing  order  of  Jesuits  in 
America,  and,  because  Jesuitism  is  the  same  in  all  countries, 
have  we  not  a  right  to  regard  it  with  some  degree  of  suspi- 
cion ?  We  find  it  an  active  agent  in  our  midst,  growing  in 
numbers  and  in  wealth,  building  magnificent  public  edifices, 
making  a  display  of  power,  interfering  with  our  public 
schools,  its  eloquent  fathers  active  in  political  affairs,  med- 
dlesome in  the  discussion  of  foreign  affairs,  and  its  priests 
prominent  land-leaguers.  It  is  a  secret  society,  under  the 
guise  of  religion,  bound  together  by  oaths,  and  not  in  har- 
mony with  republican  government  in  any  sense.  Looking 
back  three  hundred  years,  we  find  that  the  order  has  been 
a  revolutionary  and  disturbing  one  wherever  it  has  existed. 
The  Church  of  Rome  once  decreed  its  annihilation  ;  popes 
have  arrayed  themselves  against  it  ;  Catholic  governments 
have  endeavored  to  resist  its  encroachments,  secularize  its 
property,  and  expel  its  members.  Whether  it  can  success- 
fully undermine  a  government  that  rests  upon  the  broad,  firm 
basis  of  free  schools,  a  free  press,  free  speech,  and  a  uni- 
versal ballot,  we  cannot  say.  Jesuitry }  Jesuitism,  and  Jesuits 
will  bear  watching  in  this  country  as  well  as  elsewhere. 


The  New  York  Nation  has  been  merged  into  the  New 
York  Evening  Post.  In  other  words,  it  has  ceased  to  be  an 
independent  weekly  journal  under  the  editorial  control  of 
Mr.  Godkin,  and  becomes  an  appendage  to  the  New  York 
Post,  edited  by  Carl  Schurz  and  Mr.  Godkin.  Its  first  issue 
in  the  new  form  contains  what  we  must  regard  as  a  very 
mean  and  very  unkind  allusion  to  Mr.  Conkling.  In  writing 
of  the  assassination  of  General  Garfield  it  says :  "  Mr.  Conk- 
"  ling  and  Guiteau  seem  to  be  the  only  persons  who  have 
"announced  publicly  that  they  take  a  cheerful  view  of  the 
"situation."  To  couple  the  name  of  Senator  Conkling  with 
that  of  the  assassin,  and  convey  by  any  sort  of  insinuation 
the  idea  that  Mr.  Conkling  could  be  guilty  of  any  knowledge 
or  sympathy  with  the  crime  of  murder,  is  carrying  political 
blackguardism  to  an  indecent  extremity.  We  hold  Mr. 
Conkling  responsible  for  stalwartism,  and  stalwartism  as  in- 
directly responsible  for  a  malignant  and  passionate  party 
feeling  that  is  indirectly  the  cause  of  Guiteau's  act,  as  re- 
bellion and  secession  was  the  inspiration  of  the  crime  of 
Booth.  To  hold  Senator  Conkling  responsible  for  this 
dreadful  crime,  or  as  sympathizing  with  it,  or  to  couple  his 
name  with  the  assassin  or  his  act  is,  in  our  opinion,  both 
cruel  and  cowardly. 

If  the  Democracy  were  honestly  seeking  disinterested  ad- 
vice, they  would  naturally  look  to  the  Argonaut  for  it.  If 
they  were  really  desirous  of  nominating  the  very  best  man 
in  their  party,  and  one  who  would  be  more  likely  than  any 
other  to  be  elected,  and  who  being  elected  would  bring  to  the 
office  a  higher  degree  of  practical  experience  and  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  details  of  our  municipal  affairs 
than  any  man  in  the  city,  and  who  has  demonstrated  his 
honesty  in  official  positions,  they  would  nominate  the  Hon. 
Frank  McCoppin  for  Mayor.  He  was  for  many  years  alder- 
man and  supervisor  from  the  Eleventh  Ward.  He  was 
Mayor  of  the  city  for  one  term  of  two  years.  He  has  been 
Stale  Senator  from  San  Francisco.  He  secured  the  passage 
of  more  healthful  municipal  legislation  during  his  senatorial 
career  than  any  senator  ever  sent  from  San  Francisco.  He 
is  intelligent,  is  honest,  and  ought  to  be  popular.  That  cer- 
tain men  in  his  party  oppose  him  is  his  highest  endorsement. 
He  is  not  a  candidate  for  mayor,  and  his  party  are  not  likely 
to  ask  him  to  become  so.  If  he  was  nominated  his  support 
would  be  a  very  hearty  one  from  all  citizens  who  appreciate 
the  fact  that  he  has  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the 
minute  details  of  our  city  government  than  any  other  man 
in  public  life,  and  that  he  would  bring  to  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties  an  intelligent  honesty  which  no  man  can  chal- 
lenge. 

The  removal  of  the  body  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  from  the  Vat- 
ican was  the  occasion  of  a  row  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  Six 
Italian  citizens  were  fined  and  imprisoned  for  disturbing  the 
funeral,  and  three  thousand  citizens  of  Rome  cheered  the 
prisoners  on  their  way  to  incarceration,  and  cried,  "Down 
with  the  clericals  !"  This  bad  conduct  has  deeply  pained  the 
present  Pope  Leo  XIII.  His  secretary,  Cardinal  Jacobin, 
has  been  authorized  to  communicate  the  papal  distress  to 
the  embassadors  and  ministers  accredited  to  the  Vatican, 
and  to  say  that  if  this  thing  had  not  occurred  he  would  have 
found  an  early  occasion  for  passing  the  doors  of  the  Vatican. 
In  other  words,  he  would  have  come  out  of  the  prison  where 
he  has  confined  himself.  The  United  States  of  America  has 
no  embassador  accredited  to  the  Pope,  and  gives  to  him  no 
civil  recognition.  Our  country  regards  the  Pope  of  Rome 
as  it  regards  a  metropolitan  of  the  Greek  Church,  or  a  bishop 
of  the  English    Church,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  him. 


This  enforced  imprisonment  looks  like  a  desire  for  martyr- 
dom, or  a  desire  for  Peter's  pence.  The  civil  authority  of 
the  Pope  will  never  again  be  recognized,  and  ought  not  to 
be.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  papal  States  are  better  ruled, 
and  that  Rome  is  under  a  better  administration  by  the  King 
of  Italy  than  when  subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  power.  This 
imprisonment  business  looks  like  child's  play.  To  be  en- 
closed in  the  splendid  palace  of  the  Vatican,  with  its  won- 
drous treasures  of  art,  attended  by  cardinals,  troops,  and 
servants,  with  abundant  money,  is  a  nice  sort  of  bondage, 
and  stirs  the  sympathy  of  no  reasonable  and  sensible  person 
in  the  world.  The  Pope  is  a  prisoner,  and  there  is  no  car- 
dinal who  is  not  ambitious  to  be  Pope,  and  no  bishop  who  is 
not  desirous  of  being  a  cardinal,  and  no  priest  who  would 
not  willingly  become  a  bishop.  This  is  about  the  easiest 
and  softest  crown  of  martyrdom  that  has  ever  been  worn. 
In  time  it  will  make  Pius  and  Leo  saints,  duly  canonized  for 
their  patient  sufferings  and  long  endurance  under  a  persecu- 
tion that  prevents  them  from  being  civil  rulers  over  an  op- 
pressed and  unwilling  people.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  dwindling  and  sinking  to  decay  at  the  very  citadel  of  its 
power  — Rome.  It  is  softening  at  the  head.  It  is  without 
honor  in  its  own  country. 

General  John  F.  Miller,  on  his  return  from  the  Senate,  has 
met  with  a  hearty  welcome  from  all  classes  of  his  constitu- 
ents. They  think  he  has  done  well  in  his  first  session,  and 
what  he  has  done  gives  an  earnest  of  what  he  will  endeavor 
to  do  in  the  future.  The  people  of  this  State  expect  much 
from  their  new  senator,  and  we  are  among  those  who  think 
he  will  accomplish  much.  His  best  effort  will  be  demanded 
in  solving  the  Chinese  problem,  the  way  to  which  has  been 
opened  by  the  new  Chinese  treaty.  The  Chinese  question 
is  important  to  us  as  a  local  one,  and  yet  it  is  one  that 
demands  legislation  involving  the  application  of  the 
broadest  principles  of  international  law.  Our  com- 
merce and  our  intercourse  with  Asiatic  peoples  must 
be  borne  in  mind  when  we  are  endeavoring  to  limit  the 
numbers  that  shall  be  permitted  to  find  a  domicile  within  our 
borders.  Good  and  intelligent  people  will  regard  this  ques- 
tion from  different  standpoints — some  'from  the  religious, 
some  from  purely  humanitarian,  some  from  commercial,  and 
some  from  labor.  General  Miller  and  his  associates  in  Con- 
gress from  this  coast  will  have  no  right  to  ignore  any  of 
these  considerations  ;  yet  he  and  they  will  have  the  right, 
and  it  will  be  their  duty,  not  to  ignore  the  direct  and  imme- 
diate interest  of  the  age,  the  locality,  and  the  people  they 
represent.  The  Chinese  question  is,  for  this  coast,  its  most 
important  one  ;  and  while  we  are  no  longer  disturbed  by  the 
frenzy  of  the  sand-lot  or  the  demagog)'  of  politicians  who  seek 
office  by  agitating  it,  the  subject  still  remains  for  our  grave 
and  deliberate  consideration.  General  Miller  is  one  of  those 
who  realized  its  importance  before  demagogues  took  active 
participation  in  it,  and  before  timid  men  took  unnecessary- 
alarm.  He  will  remain  with  it  till  sensible  national  legisla- 
tion makes  it  no  longer  a  subject  for  political  agitation  or 
alarm.  This  is  a  question  that  will  challenge  the  action  of 
the  English  Government.  Australia  and  Victoria  are  equally 
desirous  that  Chinese  immigration  should  be  restricted  within 
healthy  limits.  The  East  is  alive  to  its  importance.  We 
confidently  look  forward  to  speedy  and  sensible  relief  from 
the  embarrassments  of  an  excessive  Asiatic  immigration. 


POLITICAL    NOTES. 


The  Board  of  Education  have  commenced  their  work  of 
retrenchment  by  what  they  call  "  consolidation."  This. ap- 
parently consists  in  the  rearrangement  of  classes,  the  taking 
of  positions  in  the  cosmopolitan  schools  by  thos.e  who  can 
teach  San  Francisco  French  and  California  German,  and  in 
a  general  upheaval  of  the  Department.  In  reality  it  consists 
in  the  ousting  of  a  number  of  children  from  the  primary 
grades.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  the  teachers  of  these 
primary  grades  must  also  go.  This,  however,  is  a  secondary 
matter.  The  children  are  the  ones  to  be  considered. 
This  city  owes  to  the  children  of  its  citizens  a  prim- 
ary and  grammar  school  education.  It  owes  them  noth- 
ing more.  To  deprive  them  of  that,  and  to  leave 
two  expensive  high  schools  running,  is  an  outrage.     It  is  an 

|  outrage    which    will    not   be    submitted   to  by  the  people. 

j  There  are  many  parents  in  this  city  who  have  had  their 
children  sent*back  from  the  primary  schools  "because  there 

I  was  no  room  for  them."  In  some  cases  this  was  done  be- 
cause the  principals  of  primary  schools  had  succeeded   in 

(  raising  their  salaries  to  the  grammar  school  scale  by  keeping 

.  one  or  two  grammar  classes  under    them.     Knowing   that 

:  their  salaries  would  fall  if  these  were  taken  from 
them,    they  have    clung    to   the  upper  classes,    and    thus 

\  crowded  out  the  little  ones.  If  the  school  directors  have 
permitted   this,  they  are  responsible  for  it.     If  they  think 

!  they  can  thus  curtail  expenses  at  the  wrong  end — by 
turning  the  primary  classes  out  of  the  schools,  dismissing 
the  primary  teachers,  or  cutting  down  their  already  meagre 
salaries— they  are  mistaken.  It  would  be  better  to  close  both 
the  high  schools  entirely,  and  to  leave  our  misses  and  mas- 
ters in  ignorance  of  Latin,  German,  French,  music,  drawing, 
and  calisthenics,  than  to  allow  some  thousands  of  our  chil- 
dren to  go  without  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  rudiments 
of  that  English  education  which  is  their  right  and  due. 


The  Hon.  Frank  Page  has  determined  not  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor.  It  is  announced  by 
his  friends  that  he  will  not  seek  the  Republican  nomination. 
His  little  game  is  a  trading  one.  He  will  combine  with 
some  gubernatorial  candidate  who  will  promise  to  aid  him 
in  his  ambition  to  reach  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
He  will  bear  watching  ;  let  us  therefore  watch  him. 


We  know  of  no  reason  why  Mr.  Tillson  should  be  dis- 
turbed in  his  nomination  for  Tax  Collector.  That  he  was 
once  a  Democrat,  and  once  a  Workingman,  cuts  no  figure 
in  the  premises,  if  he  has  made  an  honest  and  intelligent 
administration  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  We  understand 
that  he  has,  and,  this  being  conceded,  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  have  the  vote  of  ever)'  Republican,  and 
there  is  a  reason  why  he  should  receive  the  votes  of  all 
honest  Democrats  and  Workingmen. 


We  are  informed  that  one  of  the  candidates  of  the  Repub- 
lican Convention  for  supervisor  was  recently  divorced  from 
his  wife  upon  complaint  that  he  had  no  means  for  her  support. 
If  any  person  knows  the  fact  and  will  give  usthe  name  of  that 
candidate,  we  shall  be  glad  to  print  it  in  justice  to  the  other 
eleven,  who  may  be  presumed  not  to  be  altogether  destitute 
of  property,  and  to  have  some  interest  in  the  community  for 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  legislate. 


The  Republican  nominating  convention  has  concluded  its 
labors,  and  given  us,  on  the  whole,  a  most  excellent  ticket, 
one  that  can  be  sustained,  unless  in  the  very  improbable 
event  that  the  Democratic  Convention  may  give  us  a  better 
one.  There  are  some  few  of  the  Republican  nominees  that 
can  be  improved  upon  if  the  Democrats  are  honest.  We 
await  the  conclusion  of  the  labors  of  all  the  other  conven- 
tions to  determine  our  final  action. 


We  understand  that  Henley  Smith  is  a  prominent  candi- 
date for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Mayor.  Whether  he 
is  Yosemite  or  Manhattan  we  do  not  know.  He  was  once  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  an  honest  one. 
He  is  a  man  of  good  reputation,  is  intelligent,  and  would 
bring  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Mayor  a  large  expe- 
rience in  municipal  affairs.  His  election  would  not  be  re- 
garded as  an  experiment,  and  the  community  would,  in  such 
an  event,  feel  a  reasonable  confidence  that  our  municipal 
affairs  would  be  well  and  honestly  administered. 


Sincerely  do  we  hope  that  Desmond  may  be  nominated 
by  the  Democracy  for  Sheriff.  He  is  such  a  good  man,  such 
an  intelligent  and  faithful  officer.  He  served  our  Mayor  so 
faithfully  that  it  would  indeed  be  a  pity  not  to  reward  him 
with  a  renomination.  If  we  have  any  influence  with  that 
part  of  Ireland  that  is  kindly  consenting  to  run  the  politics 
of  San  Francisco,  we  earnestly  advise  it  to  remember  that 
Desmond  rescued  Fenians  from  imprisonment,  and  there- 
fore deserves  to  be  Sheriff  of  our  county.  Humanity  prompts 
the  suggestion  that  he  be  retained  in  office.  If  he  is  de- 
feated, sixty-one  Roman  Catholic  Irish  will  cease  to  be  dep- 
uties, and  may,  in  the  desperation  of  their  necessities,  be 
driven  to  work  for  a  living. 

One  of  the  branches,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  the 
strongest  and  most  honest,  of  the  Workingmen's  party,  as- 
sembled as  a  nominating  convention,  have  sat  down  upon 
Bobby  Ferral.  It  thinks  bobby  is  too  numerous  for  a  judge, 
and  that  it  would  be  in  better  taste  if  be  would  withdraw 
himself  from  politics,  and  mass  the  forces  of  his  ponderous 
intellect  upon  the  judicial  questions  brought  before  him.  At 
one  time  the  members  of  the  convention  "almost  wor- 
shiped" him — that  is,  some  of  them  almost  worshiped 
bobby ;  but  some  others  think  bobby  almost  worships  them 
about  the  time  that  he  wants  office.  Bobby  always  wants 
office,  so  he  is  constant  in  his  worship.  His  religion  is  dem- 
agogy. His  god  is  office.  We  do  not  think  it  strange  that 
men  are  found  who  worship  Bob.  We  recall  the  time  when, 
in  the  ruder  ages,  men  worshiped  sticks,  and  stones,  and 
senseless  things  ;  when  the  golden  calf  and  the  brazen  ser- 
pent were  set  up  for  adoration  ;  when  idols  were  the  subject 
of  veneration,  and  idols  were  made  of  graven  images,  and 
brass,  and  clay.  Some  of  the  heathen  yet  venerate  uncouth 
monsters,  snakes,  and  dragons,  and  build  their  gods  in  fan- 
tastic forms  and  out  of  strange  material.  Some  of  these 
at  times  take  their  gods  out  and  thrash  them  when  they  do 
not  answer  their  prayers,  and  just  now  the  branch  of  Work- 
ingmen to  which  we  refer  seems  inclined  to  drag  Bobby 
Ferral  out  and  break  him.  We  sympathize  with  this  act  of 
iconoclasm  on  the  part  of  the  Workingmen,  as  we  think 
Robert  is  behaving  himself  injudiciously.  The  judge  that 
comes  down  from  the  bench,  and  continually  mixes  him- 
self with  ward  politics,  wallows  in  the  slums,  and  mouths 
himself  on  all  occasions,  dishonors  the  judicial  position,  and 
if  he  had  in  his  composition  a  grain  of  self-respect,  would 
dishonor  himself.  There  is  no  other  man  in  San  Francisco, 
filling  a  judicial  position,  that  has  so  disgraceful!'  de  reaned 
himself  as  this  little  Irish  politician. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


CLARA   BELLE. 

She  goes  to  Coney  island— Fashions  on  the  Beach  and 
in  the  Water— Electro-magnetic  Garters— Art  in 
Bathing  Dresses. 


I  went  to  Coney  Island  the  other  day.  partly  to  get 
cool  and  partly  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  the  fash- 
ion line  down  there.  On  the  way,  in  a  parlor  car,  I  saw 
a  party  who  evidently  were  not  excursionists  for  a  day, 
but  were  going  to  one  of  the  big  hotels  for  a  longer 
stay.  The  interesting  member  was  a  girl,  whose 
traveling  dress  illustrated  the  latest  fashion  in  that 
line.  Her  dress  was  made  of  thin  woolen  stuff,  a 
great  deal  like  French  bunting,  dark-drab  in  its  main 
color,  and  bordered  with  a  stripe  of  bright  Madras 
hues  about  four  inches  wide.  This  gay  border  made 
the  girl  a  conspicuous  object ;  but  she  happened  to 
be  a  genteel,  shy,  slender  creature,  as  well  as  pretty, 
and  the  bright  color  was  simply  striking  on  her,  while 
on  some  persons  it  would  have  been  appallingly  loud. 
What  is  sauce  for  one  goose  in  fashion  isn't  always 
sauce  for  another  goose.  The  stripe  was  lavishly 
used  lor  plaited  flounces,  of  which  there  were  three 
on  the  skirt ;  and  there  was  also  a  tunic  with  some  of 
the  stripe  on  it.  The  tunic  was  deep,  forming  a 
double  apron,  draped  in  a  curve  of  numerous  folds. 
The  skirt  trimming  reached  up  to  the  knees,  and  then 
came  two  kerchiefs,  sewed  together,  and  shirred  up 
the  line  of  the  centre,  dividing  away  from  the  front, 
and  draped  far  over  the  hips  in  upward  folds.  Cross- 
ing the  upper  part  of  the  tablier.  and  curving  over 
the  hips,  were  stripe-bordered  paniers,  which  lost 
themselves  in  the  bouffant  drapery.  The  waist  was 
a  neat-fitting  basque,  with  a  plaited  postilion  back ; 
and  the  stripe  bordered  the  basque,  formed  the  col- 
lar and  cuffs,  and  fancifully  garnished  the  waist. 
The  wearer  looked  like  a  bird  of  bright  but  dainty 
plumage.  The  brilliant  hues  so  lavishly  used  on  her 
traveling  costume  only  made  her  piquant,  and  not  at 
all  conspicuous.  Besides,  the  puffiness  of  the  style 
in  which  the  material  was  made  up  gave  her  a  soft 
roundness  which  no  girl  of  five  feet  ten  in  height  and 
only  a  hundred  pounds  in  weight  can  ever  present 
without  clothes.  In  the  same  car  was  a  young  wo- 
man two  inches  shorter  and  six  inches  thicker.  She 
had  a  handsomer  (ace  than  the  other,  but  at  this  time 
was  very  far  from  being  as  attractive.  Her  costume 
did  not  have  half  so  much  gay  coloring,  yet  it  struck 
the  eye  as  vulgar.  Still,  it  was  right  in  the  fashion. 
The  principal  feature  was  a  Mother  Hubbard  cloak 
of  gTay  mohair,  sober  enough  in  itself,  and  not  reck- 
lessly ornamented  with  bits  of  red  ribbon.  The 
trouble  about  it  was  that  its  shape  was  unbecoming, 
for  it  displayed  her  thickness  at  the  utmost,  and  hid 
the  redeeming  taper  to  her  waist  She  ought  to 
have  known  better  than  to  put  on  such  a  garment. 
Though  no  more  than  twenty  five,  she  had  the  out- 
line of  a  fat  old  dowager.  She  carried  a  fiery-red 
satin  parasol,  which  imparted  a  repulsive  redness  to 
her  face,  already  hot  from  the  weather,  and  on  the 
back  of  her  head  was  a  bright  cardinal  straw  hat. 
almost  a  foot  high,  surrounded  by  a  huge  wreath  of 
brilliant  ostrich  feathers,  and  red-lined  in  its  brim. 
Now,  the  handsomer  of  these  two  females  was  almost 
repulsive  to  look  at,  while  the  other  was  highly  at- 
tractive, and  all  on  account  of  their  dress.  One 
could  safely  wear  what  the  other  couldn't.  Three 
hours  later  I  saw  them  again  in  the  bathing 
pavilion  at  the  Brighton  Beach,  costumed  for  the 
surf.  The  stout  one  had  gained  greatly  on  the  spare 
one  in  appearance,  but  was  still  a  little  behind.  Miss 
Thin  had  evidently  prepared  her  wardrobe  carefully 
for  this  visit,  and  her  bathing  dress,  like  her  traveling 
dress,  was  in  the  latest  style.  As  she  emerged  from 
her  dressing  room  she  was  scrumptious,  indeed.  The 
costume  was  of  cream  white  twilled  flannel,  trimmed 
with  red,  and,  unlike  the  baggy,  shapeless  things 
usually  donned  for  the  water,  was  gauged  to  fit  the 
shoulders  in  back  and  front.  It  opened  in  a  point  at 
the  neck,  under  a  narrow,  reversed  collar,  filled  in 
with  a  ruffle  of  red  flannel.  At  the  bottom  was  a 
finishing  "band  of  red  three  inches  wide.  Puffed 
elbow-sleeves  terminated  in  a  self-ruffle  edged  with  a 
red  band,  and  the  full  gathered  trousers  came  just  be- 
low the  knee.  A  heavy  red  woolen  tasseled  cord 
girdled  her  small  waist.  On  her  head  a  cap  of  red 
rubber  cloth  was  jauntily  placed.  Her  stockings  were 
also  red,  and  on  her  feet  were  cloth  slippers.  The 
feminine  reader,  by  going  carefully  over  this  descrip- 
tion, will  be  able  to  understand  that,  while  dry,  Miss 
Thin  was  very  jaunty  and  fine.  Her  extremities, 
from  knees  to  toes  and  from  elbows  to  fingers,  were 
of  a  pipe-stem  slenderness,  to  be  sure;  but  the  rest 
of  her  body  was  filled  out  with  the  shirrings.  pucker- 
ings,  and  other  contrivances,  so  that  she  was  bewitch- 
ing in  the  highest  degree.  Then  Miss  Thick  came 
out,  and  wasn't  she  stunning!  Nothing  of  the 
Mother  Hubbard  sort — no,  indeed  !  She  wore  a 
woven  bathing  suit,  of  the  sort  I  had  seen  in  the 
stores,  but  had  supposed  no  woman  would  dare  to 
appear  in.  It  was  striped  like  a  zebra,  in  black  and 
dark  gray,  but  the  lines  ran  lengthwise,  and  there- 
fore had  the  effect  of  reducing  her  size.  It  was  sleeve- 
less, and  her  plump,  tapering,  dimpled  arms  were  as 
smooth  as  wax.  It  was  rounded  out  in  order  to 
show  the  whiteness  and  plumpness  of  her  shapely  neck. 
Her  face  was  lovely,  for  the  cool  sea  air  had  already 
driven  out  the  heated  flush,  and  her  black  hair  was 
closely  coiled  at  the  back  of  her  perfect  head.  The 
woven  skirt  clung  to  her  figure,  which  was  held  in 
shape  by  one  of  the  netted  corsets  in  vogue  this  sum- 
mer. From  a  point  several  inches  below  the  smallest 
line  of  her  waist,  and  reaching  not  quite  to  her  knees, 
were  trousers  of  dark  gray  flannel.  Long  stockings, 
of  the  same  striped  material  as  the  skirt,  completed 
the  suit,  for  she  wore  no  shoes.  Indecent,  say  you? 
Not  more  so  than  many  a  stage  costume  that  you  see 
without  wincing.  Besides,  the  bathing  arrangements 
at  Coney  Island  now  provide  not  onlya  separate  part 
of  the  pavilion  for  women,  but  a  covered  passage-way 
to  the  water,  so  that  one  is  not  subjected  to  male 
scrutiny,  except  when  the  receding  surf  momentarily 
uncovers  you.  But  Miss  Thick  got  a  severe  looking- 
over  by  about  fifty  of  her  own  sex,  and  she  seemed 
to  like  it,  for,  of  course,  she  knew  she  was  showing 
to  the  best  possible  advantage.  Her  form  would  have 
been  perfection  if  twenty  pounds  lighter,  but  the  slight 
superabundance  of  flesh  was  hardly  apparent  in  the 
light  striped  costume  of  dark  colors,  contrasted  with 
which  was  the  fine  skin  of  her  face,  arms,  and  neck. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  she  was  almost  as  at- 
tractive now  as  the  less  abounding  Miss  Thin.  She 
glanced  covertly  at  the  younger  girl,  and  doubtless 
there  was  a  feeling  of  rivalry,  strangers  though  they 
were.  That  is  the  kind  of  a  sex  we  are.  They  dis- 
appeared into  the  passage  to  the  water.  The  apart- 
ment which  they  had  left  was  perhaps  forty  feet 
square,  with  doors  opening  into  dressing-rooms  on 
ail  sides,  and  was  a  kind  of  lounging-room  for  women 
I  after  bathing.  _The  music  of  a  fine  or- 


chestra came  in  with  the  cool  breeze  through  latticed 
windows,  and  altogether  the  place  was  quite  deliciously 
comfortable.  Considerable  dressing  and  undressing 
was  done  out  there  in  the  main  room.  Checker- 
board stockings  were  numerous ;  e^cru  Balbrig- 
gans  came  next ;  and  very  bright  colors,  in 
stripes  and  solid  hues  were  common  on  the  more 
youthful  women.  Those  who  apparently  cultivated 
a  quiet  taste  wore  unbleached  cotton,  and  in  several 
instances  silk  that  looked  like  the  cheaper  fabric.  I 
saw,  too,  what  in  these  days  of  fanciful,  clasped  elas- 
tics, is  a  right  down  curiosity — a  pair  of  old-fashioned 
garters.  They  were  on  the  legs  of  an  unprogressive 
old  woman,  wound  round  and  round,  with  the  final 
end  tucked  under.  One  girl  had  elastics  made  of  a 
metal  coil  and  plates,  and  I  was  glad  when  her  com- 
panion asked  her  what  under  heaven  they  were,  for 
I  was  dying  to  know.  "They're  electro-magnetic 
garters,"  she  replied.  "What  are  they  good  for?" 
the  other  persisted.  "  Good  for  nothing  but  to  hold 
up  stockings,  I  reckon  ;  but  I  wear  'em  for  neuralgia. 
They're  charged  with  electricity,  don't  you  know?" 
The  girl's  eyes  twinkled  as  she  kicked  out  her  feet. 
Her  stockings,  by  the  way,  were  gray  silk,  embroid- 
ered with  scarlet  rosebuds.  I  also  saw  dark  green 
ones,  with  pale  pink  arbutus  blossoms ;  black,  with 
shaded  geranium  blossoms  ;  mauve,  with  purple  and 
gold  pansies,  and  cardinal,  with  small  white  Mar- 
guerites. With  most  of  this  blooming  hosier)'  low- 
cut  shoes  were  worn.  One  pair  of  web-like  stockings 
of  silk,  rapidly  being  cut  up  and  ruined  by  the 
sand,  couldn't  have  cost  less  than  fifteen  dollars. 
Just  now  I  saw  my  two  ladies  of  the  train  returning 
from  the  water.  Poor  Miss  Thin  was  left  away  back 
by  Miss  Thick,  who  returned  from  her  bath  (was  it  by 
chance?)  at  the  same  moment.  All  the  style  had 
gone  out  of  Miss  Thin's  clothes.  The  ruffles  were 
limp,  the  puffs  dripping,  and  all  were  clinging  to  her 
attenuated  form.  A  rail  was  fat  and  soft  compared 
with  her.  Her  breast-bone  was  out-lined  through 
the  wet  flannel,  her  arms  were  peiceptibly  bigger  at 
the  elbow  joints  than  above,  her  hips  were  flat  as  a 
man's,  and  altogether  she  was  scarcely  recognizable 
as  the  trim,  neat,  graceful  girl  I  had  admired  half  an 
hour  before.  On  the  other  hand,  Miss  Thick  cime 
back  smiling.  There  was  nothing  about  her  costume 
to  collapse,  her  warm  solid  flesh  glowed  with  the  re- 
action and  exercise,  she  was  not  mussed  in  the  least, 
and  she  was  truly  a  wonderful  physical  woman. — 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

An  Eastern  fashion  journal  says  that  "undressed 
kid  is  the  most  healthy  bathing  dress  for  young  girls. " 
We  consider  this  statement  highly  improper. 

A  fashion  writer  remarks  that  "  there  is  a  struggle 
to  revive  laced  shoes."  If  there  is  to  be  any  struggle 
about  this  laefng  business,  a  great  many  young  men 
would  like  to  lend  a  hand. 

Daughter — "Well,  mother,  when  I  grow  up,  I 
shall  have  my  boots  as  tight  as  I  want  them." 
Mother — "Yes,  my  dear,  I  suspect  when  you  get 
older  you  will  walk  yourself  into  the  grave."  Daugh- 
ter-—" Perhaps  I  may,  but,  anyway,  1  shall  look  well 
while  I'm  walking  there." 

No  woman  ever  realizes  the  utter  helplessness  of 
her  sex  so  much  as  when  she  reaches  a  steamboat 
wharf  three  minutes  too  late  for  the  boat.  The 
dumb,  appealing  looks  on  the  faces  of  such  women  at 
the  Oakland  ferry  would  make  a  saint  swear  for 
them.     We  always  feel  like  doing  it. 

"  To  fall  in  love  with  a  plain-faced  but  noble-man- 
nered and  interesting  girl  has  become  one  of  the  pre- 
vailing usages  of  New  York  Society."  says  the  Home 
Journal  of  that  city.  A  young  man  tried  it  in  San 
Francisco  the  other  day.  But  when  he  told  the  plain- 
faced  girl  about  it  she  hit  him  over  the  head  with  a 
parasol.     He  is  no  longer  on  the  New  York  lay. 

An  Ohio  paper  says  that  a  young  lady  who  gradu- 
ated in  a  calico  dress  a  few  years  ago  is  now  married 
to  a  railroad  superintendent  who  has  an  income  of 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year.  This  reminds 
us  of  a  Mills  Seminary  girl,  who  wore  an  alpaca 
dress  when  she  graduated  in  1875.  and  married  a 
stock  operator  worth  $1,500,000.  He  is  now  broke, 
and  she  does  her  own  washing. 

"Tally's  Opera  House,"  says  the  Shreveport 
Times,  "  last  evening  was  crowded  almost  to  suffoca- 
tion by  the  public  to  witness  the  closing  exercises  of 
Miss  Kate  Nelson's  school.  The  appearance  of  the 
young  ladies  on  the  stage,-  whether  singly,  in  trios, 
or  in  garlands  of  beauty,  conveyed  a  sense  of  inno- 
cence and  purity  that  was  idyllic,  entire,  and  chryso- 
lite." We  have  some  very  nice  girls  in  San  Fran- 
cisco— many  that  are  idle-like,  but  no  chrysolites. 

A  Troy  girl  who  weighs  one  hundred  and  sixty  was 
going  out  riding  with  her  beau  the  other  day,  but 
when  she  stepped  into  the  buggy  the  floor  gave  way, 
and  both  feel  went  through  up  to  the  knees.  After 
vainly  trying  to  pull  her  out  from  the  top,  her  beau 
went  and  got  some  women  to  go  under  the  buggy 
and  push  her  through.  They  came  and  did  so,  but 
the  girl,  for  some  strange  reason,  refuses  to  speak  to 
him  any  more. 

It  is  related  in  Paris  that  a  young  beauty  troubled 
with  a  too  talkative  admirer  bade  him  be  dumb. 
Swearing  to  obey  her  behest,  he  did  it.  One  day  the 
lady  undertook  to  cure  him  of  his  dumbness,  and,  by 
pronouncing  the  word  "Speak,"  brought  her  lover's 
two  years'  silence  to  a  close.  Something  like  this  hap- 
pened here  the  other  day.  A  Mission  man,  who  has 
a  too  talkative  wife,  bade  her  "shut  up."  He  will 
be  out  again  next  week. 

A  Bostonian  has  taken  1.000  notes  of  the  conversa- 
tion of  passing  young  women.  Out  of  that  number 
780  begin  with  either  "  And  I  said  to  him,"  or  "  He 
said  to  me,"  or  "  She  told  me  that  he  said  ;"  120  re- 
ferred to  dresses  or  hats  that  were  either  "  perfectly 
lovely  "  or  "just  splendid."  and  the  remainder  were 
pretty  evenly  divided  between  comments  on  other 
girls,  who  were  "  horrid,"  or  "stuck  up  and  hateful," 
new  novels,  studies,  the  summer  vacation,  and  the 
latest  scientific  discoveries. 

Makart's  last  painting,  "Spring,"  is  the  greatest 
sensation  in  Vienna.  It  has  been  quite  in  style  in 
that  city  of  late  to  paint  the  female  form  nude,  and 
place  an  ideal  face  upon  the  perfect  figures.  In  his 
last  picture  Makart  has  reversed  this  by  painting  the 
finest  forms  of  nude  bathers,  and  placing  upon  them 
portraits  of  the  leading  beauties  of  the  Austrian  capi- 
tal. An  Austrian  paper  remarks,  concerning  this, 
that  the  idea  has  taken  immensely,  and  that  the 
place  where  the  painting  is  hung  is  continually  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd.  If  it  was  in  California  there 
would  also  be  a  crowd  around  the  place  where  the 
painter  was  hung. 


THE   INNER    MAN. 

Familiar  Dialogue  With  a  Butcher. 

Citizen — "  I  want  a  small  roasting- piece — not  more 

than  ten  pounds."     Butcher — [  The  usual  thing.'}    C. 

—  "  If  you  have  just  the  piece  I  want,  suppose  you 

show  it  to  me."    B. — C. — "  Well,  if  that's 

just  the  piece  I  want,  it  must  have  grown  since  I  be- 
gan to  want  it.    There's  a  good  twenty  pounds  there. " 

B.  — C.  —  "It  is  too  large — ten  pounds  too 

large."  B. . .  v  . .  C. — "Yes,  I  do  want  a  small 
piece  ;  but  not  being  in  the  last  stages  of  consump- 
tion,   I  want   something   bigger  than    a   mosquito's 

spare-rib.      That  isn't  five    pounds."      B. — 

C. — "  Well,  I  know  you  can't  cut  exactly  to  a  pound, 
but  if  you  can't  cut  any  closer  than  that,  you're  going 
to  have  two  or  three  misfit  pieces  of  beef  on  your 
hands  before  you  get  done  with  me."  B. — ... 
C. — "Yes,  that  will  do  pretty  well  when  you  cut  off 
that  yard-and-a-half  of  leather  tail  hanging  down 

there."    B.  — C. — "  I  know  that  is  what  you 

call  trimmings.     But  why  in  blazes  don't  you  trim  it?" 

B. — C. — "  Maybe  it  is  good  for  soup-meat ; 

but  it's  a  tradition  in  my  family  never  to  make  soup 
out  of  anything  less  tender  than  old  boot-tops  and 
Canton  matting  ;  and  I  m  afraid  that  tag  there  on  the 
end  of  that  beef  might  discourage  the  cook."    B. 

C. — ' '  It  may  be  your  custom  to  include  the 

trimmings,  but  it  isn't  my  custom  to  pay  twenty-five 
cents  a  pound  for  three  pounds  of  roasting  beef  dang- 
ling along  behind  seven  pounds  of  tailings."     B. — 

C. — "  Yes,  my  friend,  you  will  send  it  home. 

Maybe  you  think  I  am  going  to  promenade  down- 
town to  business  bearing  that  ten-pound  roasting- 
piece  with  me.  Maybe  you  think  I  am  going  to  ex- 
hibit it  in  my  office-window,  to  evoke  the  admiration 
of  the  populace.  Maybe  you  think  I  am  going 
tote  it  up  town  this  evening,  and  sit  by  and  wait  while 
they  are  roasing  it.  And  maybe  you  think,  too,  that 
I  want  something  more  to-day — some  Iamb-chops,  or 
some  corned  beef,  or  some  nightingales'  tongues. 
Well,  maybe  you're  mistaken.  Heaven  be  with  you, 
misled  Butch  !  " — Puck. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  article  the  London  11  'orld 
remarks:  A  new  terror  is  being  gradually  added  to 
our  social  life.  Luncheon  parties  are  becoming  an 
institution.  What  used  to  be  a  modest  meal  is  ex- 
panding into  an  elaborate  function  ;  and  one  is  ex- 
pected to  string  one's  self  up  to  concert  pitch  five  or  six 
hours  in  advance  of  the  time  ordained  by  Nature  and 
hitherto  sanctioned  by  custom.  If  things  go  on  at 
this  rate,  one  will  soon  be  asked  to  take  one's  matu- 
tinal cup  of  tea  at  eight  o'clock  before  a  distinguished 
company  habited  in  gorgeous  dressing-gowns.  Par- 
ties will  be  organized  for  the  public  consumption  of 
the  noontide  egg  beaten  up  in  sherry.  Society  may 
as  well  make  up  its  mind  at  once  to  live  in  an  inces- 
sant state  of  table  d'hote.  Gentlemen  yet  linger 
among  us  who  insist  upon  asking  their  friends  to 
breakfast  because  they  themselves  used  to  assist  at 
entertainments  of  a  similar  character  given  by  the 
late  Mr.  Samuel  Rogers.  An  invitation  to  breakfast, 
when  it  is  not  a  survival  from  the  historic  past,  or  an 
automatic  recurrence  to  a  pestilent  academic  custom, 
is,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  an  imperti- 
nence. An  invitation  to  luncheon  is  not  generally 
open  to  this  construction,  but  is,  in  reality,  only  one 
degree  less  objectionable.  We  speak,  of  course,  of 
the  luncheon  party  of  ceremony — the  set  banquet — 
as  distinguished  from  the  friendly  meal  to  which  the 
chance  visitor  who  has  the  entree  of  the  house  may 
drop  in  with  the  certainty  of  finding  awelcome.  This 
sort  of  hospitality  is,  perhaps,  of  all  others  the  most 
delightful.  On  the  other  hand,  luncheon  parties,  re- 
garded as  social  ceremonials,  are  vicious  compro- 
mises between  five  o'clock  tea  and  eight  o'clock  din- 
ner. The  meal  itself  has  been  described  as  an  insult 
to  breakfast  and  an  injur)'  to  dinner.  That  depends 
on  the  esteem  in  which  breakfast  is  held,  and  the 
prospective  limits  of  the  appetite  of  the  diner.  What- 
ever the  relation  in  which  luncheon  stands  to  dinner 
or  breakfast,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  a 
formal  invitation  to  luncheon  is  a  thing  which,  save 
under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  most  persons 
have  a  right  to  resent  as  an  injury  and  an  insult. 

It  is  a  very  customary  thing  to  eat  ices  after  din- 
ner. Those  whose  digestion  is  not  strong  should 
never  touch  ices,  and  should  avoid  them  most  deter- 
minedly. However  hot  the  weather  may  be,  a  too 
sudden  cooling  process  injures  a  weak  digestion,  and 
creates  a  peculiar  feeling  of  weight  in  the  region  of 
the  stomach.  Ices  do  not  encourage  the  flow  of  the 
gastric  juice,  but  discourage  it,  and  where  this  flow  is 
already  weak  it  must  not  be  diminished.  A  great 
wrong  is  committed  by  the  constant  consumption  of 
iced  and  very  cold  beverages  in  hot  weather.  Instead 
of  really  cooling,  the  reaction  creates  an  irritation 
which  almost  amounts  to  inflammation  of  the  walls 
of  the  stomach,  and  does  not  allow  the  natural  flow 
of  secretion  which  is  necessary  for  perfect  digestion. 
It  is  necessary  to  warn  those  who  suffer  from  a  weak- 
ened digestion  against  very  cold  food  or  drinks,  be- 
cause these  bring  about  a  peculiar  suffering  and  di- 
minished vitality.  The  temperature  of  the  stomach 
has  to  be  maintained,  and  any  sudden  chill  is  fatal 
to  it.  

An  inland  correspondent  writes  :  "Is  canned  lob- 
ster better  than  the  fresh  article?"  Oh,  far  better, 
s^ys  Burdette.  You  can  holler  five  times  as  loud  in 
your  sleep,  and  ten  times  as  often,  on  canned  lobster. 
And  you  feel  infinitely  worse  the  next  day.  Oh,  yes, 
for  carrying  out  all  the  known  purposes  of  lobster, 
the  canned  article  takes  the  purse  and  the  blue  ribbon 
by  a  whole  neck. 

In  French  cookery  there  is  nothing  better  for  a 
luncheon  dish  than  the  tournedos — which  is  simply  a 
Chateaubriand,  or  juicy  steak,  done  between  two  in- 
ferior ones,  and  then  enriched  with  marrow  and  an 
appetizing  sauce.  The  two  lean  steaks  are  the  cook's 
perquisite. 


-Bill  of  Fare  for  Six 


CLXXXIX. — Sunday,  July  24.- 

Persons. 

French  Vegetable  Soup. 

Cantaloupe. 

Boiled     Westphalia     Ham. 

Mashed  Potatoes 

Baked  Tomatoes.     Green  Peas. 

Roast  Lamb,   Mint  Sauce. 
Brains,     Mayonnaise    Dressing. 
Ice  Cream  and  Strawberries,  Currant  Cake. 
Fruit  Bowl— Pears,  Apricots,  Apples,  Plums,  Figs,  Nectar- 
ines,  Peaches,  Gages,  and  Grapes. 
Brains,  Mayonnaise  Dressing. — Take  two  large  brains, 
blanch  them  in  cold   water,  then  boil  with  a  little   vinegar 
and  salt  in  the  water.     After  they  are  cooked  drain  and  put 
them  away  to  harden.     Prepares  mayonnaise  dressing,  and 
add  to  it  a  little  very  thick  sweet  cream  ;    cut  the  brains  in 
pieces  and  mix  a  little  lettuce  or  finely  cut  celery  with  them, 
pour  over  the  dressing  and  serve. 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  ot 
hill  weight  and  absolute  purity, 
see  your  grocer  supplies  you 
with 


KINGSFORD'S 

OSWEGO 


STARCH. 


ROYAL 
BAKING 

POWDER. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.'S 


CHOCOLATE. 


ARBUCKLE'S 

ARIOSA 


COFFEE. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 
AGENTS, 

SAX  FR  IN  CISCO,   CAL. 
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WESTERN  HUMOR. 

The  True  Tale  of  William  TelL 
William  Tell  ran  a  hay  ranch  near  Bergelen  about 
five  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago.  Tell  had  lived  in 
the  mountains  all  his  life,  and  shot  chamois  and  chip- 
munks with  a  cross-gun  till  he  was  a  bad  man  to  stir 
up.  At  that  lime  Switzerland  was  run  principally  by 
a  lot  of  carpet-baggers  from  Austria,  and  Tell  got  down 
on  them  about  the  year  1307.  It  seems  that  Tell 
wanted  the  government  contract  to  furnish  hay  at 
forty-five  dollars  a  ton  for  the  year  1306,  and  Gessler 
who  was  controlling  the  patronage  of  Switzerland, 
let  the  contract  10  an  Austrian  who  had  a  big  lot  of 
condemned  hay  further  up  the  gulch.  One  day  Gess- 
ler put  his  plug  hat  on  a  telegraph  pole,  and  issued 
order  236,  regular  series,  to  the  effect  that  every  snoo- 
zer  passing  down  the  toll-road  should  bow  to  it. 
Gessler  happened  to  be  in  behind  the  brush  when 
Tell  went  by,  and  he  noticed  that  Bill  said  "  Shoot 
the  hat,"  and  didn't  salute  it ;  so  be  told  his  men  to 
gather  Mr.  Tell  in,  and  put  him  in  the  refrigerator. 
Gessler  told  him  that  if  he  would  shoot  a  crab-apple 
from  the  head  of  his  only  son,  at  two  hundred  yards, 
with  a  cross-gun,  he  would  give  him  his  liberty.  Tell 
consented,  and  knocked  the  apple  higher  than  Gil- 
roy's  kite.  Old  Gessler,  however,  noticed  another  ar- 
row sticking  in  William's  girdle,  and  he  asked 
what  kind  of  a  flowery  break  that  was.  Tell 
told  him  that  if  he  had  killed  the  kid  in- 
stead of  busting  the  apple,  he  intended  to 
drill  a  hole  through  the  stomach  of  Mr.  Gess- 
ler. This  made  Gessler  mad  again,  and  he  took 
Tell  on  a  picnic  up  the  river  in  irons.  Tell  jumped 
off  when  he  got  a  good  chance,  and  cut  across  abend 
in  the  river,  and  when  the  picnic  party  came  down  he 
shot  Gessler  deader  than  a  mackerel.  This  opened 
the  ball  for  freedom,  and  weakened  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment so  much,  that  in  the  following  November 
they  elected  Tell  to  fill  the  long  term,  and  a  half- 
breed  for  the  short  term.  After  that  Tell  was  recog- 
nized by  the  ruling  power,  and  he  could  get  most 
any  contract  that  he  wanted  to.  He  got  the  service 
on  the  stage  line  up  into  the  Alps  increased  to  a  daily, 
and  had  the  contracts  in  the  name  of  his  son  Albert. 
The  appropriation  was  increased  $150,000  per  year, 
and  he  had  a  good  thing.  Tell  lived  many  years 
after  this,  and  was  loved  by  the  Swiss  people  because 
he  had  freed  their  land.  Whenever  he  felt  lonesome 
he  would  take  his  cross-gun  and  go  out  and  kill  a 
tyrant.  He  had  tyrant  and  toast  almost  every  day 
till  Switzerland  was  free,  and  the  peasants  blessed 
him  as  their  deliverer.  When  Tell  got  to  be  an  old 
man  he  would  go  out  into  the  mountains  and  apos- 
trophize them  in  these  memorable  words  :  "Ye  crags 
and  peaks,  I'm  with  you  once  again.  I  hold  to  you 
the  hands  I  held  to  you  on  previous  occasions,  to 
show  you  they  are  free.  The  tyrant's  crust  is  busted, 
so  to  speak.  His  race  is  run,  and  he  himself  hath 
scooted  up  the  flume.  Sic  semper  McGinnis,  terra 
firma  nux  vomica  Schweitzer  kase,  Timbuctoo  ery- 
sipelas, epluribus  unum,  sciatica,  multum  in  parvo, 
vox  populi  vox  snockmeonthegob." — Boomerang. 

Weather  Indications. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  enough  to  forecast  the  weather 
like  Professor  Tice  and  Mr.  Vennor,  if  people  will 
only  give  their  minds  to  it.  By  closely  reading  and 
studying  the  predictions  of  these  great  weather-breed- 
ers, we  have  deduced  the  following  rules,  by  which 
he  makes  all  his  forecasts ;  hind  casts  of  the  weather 
are  not  made  until  the  next  day  :  An  intensely  blue 
sky  indicates  a  temporary  absence  of  clouds.  Under 
other  circumstances,  again,  an  intensely  blew  sky  in- 
dicates a  tornado.  When  a  woman  leaves  a  piece  of 
soap  on  the  stairs  where  her  husband  will  tread  upon 
it,  it  is  a  dead  sure  sign  of  a  storm.  When  the  sun 
rises  behind  a  bank  of  clouds,  and  the  clouds  hang 
low  all  around  the  horizon,  and  all  over  the  sky,  and 
the  air  feels  damp,  and  there  is  a  fine  drizzling  mist 
blowing,  the  indications  are  there  will  be  a  rain  some- 
where in  the  United  States  or  Canada.  When  it  be- 
gins to  thunder,  look  out  for  lightning.  When  a 
man  gets  up  in  the  night,  and  feels  along  the  top 
pantry  shelf  in  the  dark,  and  knocks  the  big  square 
bottle  without  any  label  down  to  the  floor  and  breaks 
it,  it  is  a  sign  there  is  going  to  be  a  dry  spell 
until  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
When  the  spring  millinery  openings  are  advertised, 
look  for  bright  sunny  weather  all  around  the  house, 
with  treacherous  calms  and  rising  barometer,  indica- 
tive of  sudden  tempestsi  and  mean  temperature. 
When  the  cradle  begins  to  vibrate  with  irregular, 
spasmodic  motions  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
look  out  for  signals  and  try  to  remember  where  you 
put  the  paragoric  the  last  time  you  used  it.  When 
the  youngest  boy  in  the  family  comes  home  three 
hours  after  school  hours,  with  his  hair  wet  and  his 
shirt  wTong  side  out,  look  out  for  a  spanking  breeze. 
To  see  the  head  of  the  family  feeling  in  his  right 
hand  pocket,  then  in  the  left  hand  pocket,  then  in  all 
his  vest  pockets,  then  in  his  hip  pocket,  then  in  his 
coat  pockets,  and  then  look  at  the  ceiling,  indicates 
"no  change."  If  he  suddenly  stops  whistling  at  the 
ceiling,  and  expands  his  face  into  a  broad  grimace  of 
■*  delight,  it  means  "unexpected  change."  If  the 
spring  bonnet  comes  home  trimmed  on  the  right  side 
for  the  wearer's  seat  in  church,  and  has  two  more 
sprigs  and  three  more  dandelions  than  the  bonnet  of 
the  woman  in  the  next  pew,  it  is  "set  fair."  "An  un- 
usually large  number  of  spiders  presages  a  very 
mild  or  a  very  open  winter,  as  the  case  may  be. 
If  the  corn-husks  are  very  thick,  the  winter  will  be 
colder  than  the  summer.  If  the  corn-husks  are  very 
thin,  the  summer  will  be  warmer  than  the  winter.  If 
the  corn-husks  are  neither  too  thin  nor  too  thick,  the 
summer  will  be  warm  and  the  winter  will  be  cold.  If 
the  weather  prophet  predicts  a  rainy  season,  and  it 
happens  to  rain  away  out  in  Calaveras  County,  and  is 
as  dry  as  a  bone  all  over  the  rest  of  America,  this  rain 
must  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  the  weather-breeder, 
and  all  the  dry  time  counts  for  nothing.  If  the 
weather-breeder  predicts  a  very  dry  month,  and  the 
raging  floods  sweep  all  the  country  in  one  wild, 
drowning  deluge,  except  Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mas- 
sachusetts, then  people  must  say  that  sure  enough 
old  Vennor  said  it  was  going  to  be  dry  this  month. 
Still,  it  is  just  as  well  to  bear  in  mind,  when  you  read 
the  wild  prognostications  of  Mr.  Vennor  and  his 
great  rival,  that  a  rain  1,500  miles  square  no  more 
makes  a  rainy  day  on  this  continent  than  a  fl\ -speck 
on  the  dome  of  the  capital  makes  the  District  ol  Col- 
umbia, or  even  all  of  the  dome,  black.  Anybody 
can  say,  "  there  will  be  rain  and  thunder  storms  and 
cyclones  in  the  United  States  during  July,"  and  it 
would  be  a  mighty  safe  thing  to  bet  money  on. 
What  we  want,  what  the  country  clamors  for,  is  a 
man  who  can  tell  us  when  and  where  the  cyclone  is  ■ 
going  to  strike,  and  whom  it  will  hit.  And  up  to 
date,  that  man  hasn't  said  a  word  about  the  weather. 
^Burlington  Hawkeye. 


MAGAZINE  VERSE. 

Sophie  Perowskaja. 
Down  from  her  high  estate  she  stept, 

A  maiden,  gently  born. 
And  by  the  icy  Volga  kept 

Sad  watch,  and  waited  morn  ; 
And  peasants  say  that  where  she  slept 

The  new  moon  dipt  her  horn. 
Yet  on  and  on,  through  shoreless  snows 

Stretched  tow'rd  the  great  north  pole. 
The  foulest  wrong  the  good  God  knows 

Rolls  as  dark  rivers  roll. 
While  never  once  for  all  these  woes 

Upspeaks  one  human  soul. 

She  toiled  ;  she  taught  the  peasant,  taught 

The  dark-eyed  Tartar.     He, 
Inspired  with  her  lofty  thought, 

Rose  up  and  sought  to  be. 
What  God  at  the  creation  wrought, 

A  man  !   God-like  and  free. 
Yet  e'er  before  him  yaw  ns  the  black 

Siberian  mines  !    And  oh, 
The  knout  upon  the  bare  white  back  ! 

The  blood  upon  the  snow  ! 
The  gaunt  wolves,  close  upon  the  track, 

Fight  o'er  the  fallen  so  ! 

And  this  that  one  might  wear  a  crown 

Snatched  from  a  strangled  sire  ! 
And  this  that  two  might  mock  or  frown, 

From  high  thrones  climbing  higher. 
To  where  the  Parricide  looks  down 

With  harlot  in  desire  ! 
Yet  on,  beneath  the  great  north  star, 

Like  some  lost,  living  thing, 
That  long  line  stretches  black  and  far 

Till  buried  by  death's  wing  ! 
And  great  men  praise  the  goodly  Czar — 

But  God  sits  pitying. 


The  storm  burst  forth  !     From  out  that  storm 

The  clean,  red  lightning  leapt, 
And  lo,  a  prostrate  royal  form  ! 

Like  any  blood,  his  crept 
Down  through  the  snow,  all  smoking  warm, 

And  Alexander  slept ! 
Yea,  one  lies  dead — for  millions  dead  ! 

One  red  spot  in  the  snow 
For  one  long  damning  line  of  red  ; 

While  exiles  endless  go — 
The  babe  at  breast,  the  mother's  head 

Bowed  down,  and  dying  so  ! 

And  did  a  woman  do  this  deed  ? 

Then  build  her  scaffold  high. 
That  all  may  on  her  forehead  read 

Her  martyr's  right  to  die  ! 
Ring  Cossack  round  on  royal  steed  ! 

Now  lift  her  to  the  sky  ! 
But  see  !     From  out  the  black  hood  shines 

A  light  few  look  upon  ! 
Poor  exiles,  see  '.  from  dark,  deep  mines, 

Your  star  at  burst  of  dawn  ! 

A  thud  !    A  creak  of  hangman's  lines — 

A  frail  shape  jerked  and  drawn  ! 


The  Czar  is  dead  ;  the  woman  dead. 

About  her  neck  a  cord. 
In  God's  house  rests  his  royal  head — 

Hers  in  a  place  abhorred  : 
Yet  I  had  rather  have  her  bed 

Than  thine,  most  royal  lord  ! 
Yea,  rather  be  that  woman  dead, 

Than  this  new  living  Czar, 
To  hide  in  dread,  with  both  hands  red, 

Behind  great  bolt  and  bar — 
While,  like  the  dead,  still  endless  tread 

Sad  exiles  tow'rd  their  star. 
—Joaquin  Miller  in  Calif  or  nian  for  August. 


Tidal  Waves. 
Sudden  from  out  the  vast  bewildered  sea, 

Fierce  tidal  waves,  like  unchained  monsters,  break ; 

In  cruel  clutch  the  mightiest  ships  they  take, 
Tossing  them  high  in  fiendish  jubilee  ; 
Leaving  them  far  inland,  stranded  hopelessly, 

Worse  wrecks  than  sharpest  rock  or  reef  can  make. 

At  record  of  such  wave,  strange  fancies  wake, 
Half  wake,  within  me,  as  if  memory 
Recalled  some  life  in  other  world. 

There  rolls 

A  dangerous  sea,  unseen,  on  which  are  borne 
By -fiercer  tidal  waves  brave  women's  souls 
To  barren  islands,  where,  too  strong  to  die. 

Even  of  thirst,  and  loneliness,  and  scorn, 
Like  ghastly,  stranded  wrecks,  long  years  they  lie  ! 
— Helen  Hunt  Jackson  in  Atlantic  for  August. 


Sleep's    Threshold. 

What  footstep  but  has  wandered  free  and  far 

Amid  that  Castle  of  Sleep  whose  walls  were  planned 

By  no  terrestrial  craft,  no  human  hand, 

With  towers  that  point  to  no  recorded  star? 

Here  sorrows,  memories,  and  remorses  are. 

Roaming  the  long,  dim  rooms  or  galleries  grand  ; 
Here  the  lost  friends  our  spirits  yet  demand 
Gleam  through  mysterious  doorways,  half  ajar. 
But  of  the  uncounted  throngs  that  ever  win 
These  halls  where  Slumber's  dusky  witcheries  rule, 
Who,  after  wakening,  may  reveal  aright 
By  what  phantasmal  means  he  entered  in — 

What  porch  of  cloud,  what  vapory  vestibule, 
What  stairway  quarried  from   the  mines  of 
night  ? 
— Edgar  Fawcett  in  Atlantic  for  August, 


FRENCH  CLOCKS. 

Direct  importations  enable  us  to  offer  at  low  prices,  a 
carefully  selected  assortment  of  FRENCH  TRAVELING 
and  MANTEL  CLOCKS.  Together  with  a  fine  stock  of 
OPERA  GLASSES. 

All  goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  no  variation  in 
price. 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO, 


No.  110  Montgomery  Street. 


CALIFORNIA   FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURING    CO. 


We  are  now  manufacturing  and  receiving  by  railroad  the 
most  Unique  and  Elegant  Designs  in  ART  FURNITURE,  embrac- 
ing all  the  modern  styles.  We  call  special  attention  to  our  New 
Designs  in  Ebony  Parlor  and  Bedroom  Sets. 

Also,  to  our  well  assorted  stock  of  Antique  and  Modern  Chair 
Stock,  and  other  Furniture. 

Special  designs  furnished  on  application. 

CALIFORNIA   FCRMTURE    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

220,  222,  224,  and  226  Bush  Street. 


Left  Behind. 
Wilt  thou  forget  me  in  that  other  sphere — 

Thou  who  hast  shared  my  life  so  long  in  tins — 

And  straight  grown  dizzy  with  that  greater  bliss, 
Fronting  heaven's  splendor,  strong,  and  full,  and  clear, 
No  longer  hold  the  old  embraces  dear 

When  some  sweet  seraph  crowns  thee  with  her  kiss  ? 

Nay,  surely  from  that  rapture  thou  wouldsl  miss 
Some  slight,  small  thing  that  thou  has  cared  for  here. 
I  do  not  dream  that  from  those  ultimate  heights 

Thou  wilt  come  back  to  seek  me  where  I  bide  ; 
But  if  I  follow,  patient  of  thy  slights, 

And  if  I  stand  there,  waiting  by  thy  side, 
Surely  thy  heart  with  some  old  thrill  will  stir. 
And  turn  thy  face  toward  me,  even  from  her. 
—Louise  Chandler  Moullon  in  Harper  s  for  August. 


INSURANCE       T'       COMPANY 

of  california. 

Capital, $750,000 

Assets,  December  31, 1880,    -       -  $1,160,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President 
ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President 


GEO.  D.  DORN'IN,  Secretary. 
W.  J.  DUTTOJ,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


THE    NEW   AND    MAGNIFICENT  CXC\  , ,  ^  M  _ V    ' 

"Hotel  del  Monte."  ^un^1 


moxterey,  cax., 
Commenced  its  Summer  Season 

On  Wednesday,  June  1, 1881. 


Among  the  great  improvements  mnde  dar- 
ing the  past  winter  is  the  construction  or  a 
manimoth  warm  Salt  Water  Swimming  Tank, 
150x50  feet  in  size,  and  being  THE  LARGEST 
IS"  THE  WOBLD. 

GEO.   SCHONEWALD, 

MANAGER. 


REMOVAL 


JOHX    MIDDLETOJf, 

(Successor  to  Middleton  &  Famsworth), 

COAL    DEALER, 

Has  Bcmored  to 

10    POST    STREET. 


Delos  Lake. 


Hosmer  P.  McKoon 


LAKE    &    MCKOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

310  Pine  Street,  Booms  16, 13,  and  14, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


P-0  a  weeL    $IZ  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out 
f>  f2     fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


LAXATIVE. 


THE     BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

3fano0 

"  THE    RICHEST     OF     NATURAL 
APERIENT   WA  TERS." 

Baron  Liebigr. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  •GENTLE." 

Dr.  J\  oberts,  Univ.  Coll.  Hosp. , 

London,  England. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  IVineglassftd  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  an  J  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 


FOR  SALE   EY 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


.    Y.  SHEFFIELD, 


aPAULDlNG. 


J.   TATTER  SON 


SAW   1MANUFACTUF... 


17  and  iq  Frhmont  St..  Sah  Francisco. 


$66 


a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfii  dee 
Address  H    HALLETT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


What  a  lively  day  that  must  have  been  at  Calthorpe 
manor,  whereof  the  man  of  mystery  writes  who  has 
been  making  a  play  for  pretty  Jeffreys-Lewis.  Talk 
of  the  dullness  of  English  country  life,  and  then 
fancy  my  Lady  Calthorpe's  sensations  between  nine 
in  the  morning  and  nine  at  night.  The  family  law- 
yer dispatches  to  her  by  the  morning  train,  after  a 
singularly  brief  and  not  explicit  interview,  a  daugh- 
ter-in-law whom  she  has  never  seen,  and  a  grand- 
daughter of  whom  she  has  never  known.  They  have 
barely  time  to  enter  into  the  most  harmonious  family 
relations  when  the  next  train  comes  thundering  along 
with  Lady  Calthorpe's  son,  who  has  been  missing 
these  ten  years,  and  mourned  as  dead.  Although  the 
wife  had  been  disowned  by  the  mother-in-law,  and 
deserted  by  the  husband,  left  to  penury  and-  starva- 
tion, all  parties  concerned  immediately  enter  into  an- 
other set  of  harmonious  family  relations.  There  are 
no  more  train  arrivals  excepting  the  family  lawyer, 
who  apparently  runs  up  to  London  and  back  every 
fifteen  minutes,  but  the  prodigal  son  has  brought 
back  with  him  a  friend,  a  Captain  Jules  C'lopin — 
though  why  so  English  a  man  should  be  Jules  Clopin 
no  one  explains— who,  after  being  kept  cooling  his 
heels  in  the  conservator)'  or  the  back-yard  till  the 
proper  dramatic  moment,  is  introduced,  and 
promptly  proceeds  to  scatter  both  sets  of  harmonious 
family  relations  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  He  has 
a  scar,  a  history,  and  a  mania  for  telling  stories.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  cultivated  a  real  proper  affec- 
tion for  the  dramatic  scar.  It  is  such  a  very  old 
friend  that  it  has  become  a  dear  one.  You  rarely 
find  it  on  a  woman's  cheek,  although  it  has  served 
well  the  vindictive  quadroon  in  "Article  XLVII.," 
and  the  lachrymose  Isabel  in  "  East  Lynne."  But 
when  your,  dramatist  wishes  to  plunge  into  a  very 
sea  of  gall  and  venom,  he  scars  a  man.  Ah  !  our 
dramatists  know  human  nature  pretty  well  after  all. 
There  is  much  more  vanity  among  men  than  women. 
None  know  better  than  women  how  very  rare  beauty 
is,  and  while  they  depend  upon  their  wiles  and  win- 
some ways  to  fascinate,  they  have  an  inward  lament 
over  plainness  of  feature  which  is  sometimes  pathetic 
in  its  yearning.  But  every  man  has  a  conviction,  at 
the  root,  that  he  is  a  pretty  tolerable-looking  fellow. 
Give  him  a  scar,  and  he  will  be  persuaded  that  with- 
out it  he  would  be  a  very  Adonis.  Put  him,  with  it, 
in  a  book  or  play,  and  he  has  the  motif  for  revenge 
which  unhappy  authors  are  always  cruising  about  in 
search  of.  As  a  matter  of  course,  a  woman  must  in- 
flict it.  It  would  be  very  absurd  of  him  to  get  it  in  a 
mining  explosion,  or  by  the  lid  of  a  spring-lock  trunk 
flying  up  unexpectedly,  or  by  a  tumble  down  stairs,  or 
in  any  other  of  the  ordinary  manners  of  being  scarred. 
It  is  also  necessary  that  the  woman  have  a  singularly 
bad  reputation.  Captain  Jules  Clopin  may  be  said 
to  be  thoroughly  equipped,  dramatically  speaking, 
and  what  with  his  scar,  and  his  history,  and  his  sto- 
ries, he  casts  a  nice  bombshell  into  the  reunited  fam- 
ily. It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  play  that  ev- 
ery one,  excepting  old  Lady  Calthorpe,  has  had  a 
long  string  of  aliases.  Thus  the  Geraldine  Glandore, 
who  turns  up  after  being  advertised  for  three  years, 
and  is  installed  in  about  five  minutes  in  one  of  the 
stately  homes  of  England,  was  once  a  Geraldine 
Hatherley,  and  was  married  to  the  heir  of  Calthorpe 
manor  under  his  alias.  Her  mother-in-law,  with  a  con- 
sideration not  usually  accredited  to  mothers-in-law, 
insists,  on  this  eventful  day,  upon  a  new  marriage 
taking  place  immediately.  Of  course  it  does  take 
place,  in  about  five  minutes.  Everything  must  go  off 
with  true  American  snap  in  order  to  get  it  all  in. 
Geraldine,  of  course,  is  an  impostor,  and  one  more 
train  must  come  in  to  bring  the  real  wife,  who  is  her 
twin  sister.  Poor  Sir  Philip  Calthorpe!  The  amount 
of  wear  and  tear  upon  his  emotions  between  the 
morning  when,  with  unproven  identity  and  neither 
chick  nor  child,  he  enters  the  lawyer's  office,  to  the 
evening  when  he  has  had  a  small  series  of  wives  and 
children,  is  something  staggering.  But  the  play- 
wright was  not  going  to  allow  his  play  to  suffer  for 
want  of  material.  He  has  boiled  Zicka— for  there  is 
nothing  else  of  "  Diplomacy  "  in  it— "Two  Nights 
in  Rome."  " Forget-me-not,"  "The  New  Magdalen," 
and  "  Girofie-Girofla"  down  into  one.  With  so  much 
in  it,  it  can  not  fail  to  be  interesting,  for  it  is  mechan- 
ically well  put  together.  The  language  in  its  best 
parts  is  thoroughly  inelegant,  sometimes  very  coarse, 
and  the  writer  betrays  at  every  turn  an  entire  igno- 
rance of  the  social  grade  of  which  he  writes.  But 
then  what  a  jolly  lot  of  lunatics  the  English  aristoc- 
racy must  be,  if  these  much-favored  people  are  any- 
thing like  any  of  the  portraits  of  them.  After  all,  it 
is  Jeffreys-Lewis  herself  for  whom  the  entire  play  was 
very  evidently  gotten  up.    Of  course  it  would  be  high 


treason  to  make  Jeffreys- Lewis  anything  but  a  Rus- 
sian since  Russians  came  into  fashion.  But,  as  it 
would  have  been  just  a  shade  too  improbable  to  make 
these  remarkable  English  twins  Russians,  the  un- 
known has  skirted  the  difficulty  by  giving  the  lady 
' '  La  Belle  Russe  "  merely  as  a  nom  de guerre.  Is  Jef- 
freys-Lewis to  go  through  life  playing  these  panther 
parts,  so  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  dissociate  her 
from  the  idea  of  a  daring,  reckless  adventuress,  for- 
ever forcing  her  way  into  the  pale  of  respectability? 
True,  she  plays  the  part  well.  Perhaps  she  enjoys  it 
more  than  any  of  the  others,  since  it  is  all  of  the  oth- 
ers rolled  into  one.  Perhaps  she  is  a  degree  lither 
and  more  sinuous  than  ever,  so  that  she  appeared  to 
twine  like  a  woodbine  around  her  burly  lover  ol 
a  day.  At  all  events,  the  feline  character  of  the 
part  came  out  more  strongly  than  ever,  the  claws 
showed  plainer.  As  I.a  Belle  Russe  is  a  worse  wo- 
man than  any  of  the  others,  with  blacker  crimes  in 
her  history  and  wickeder  instincts  in  her  heart,  she 
runs  the  gamut  of  her  passions  more  frequently,  and 
her  Geraldine,  as  a  consequence,  is  more  varied  than 
either  Zicka  or  Stephanie.  In  short  "La  Belle 
Russe  "  is  thoroughly  well  played  by  all,  from  Jeffreys- 
Lewis,  who  commands  the  sympathy  she  has  not  a 
little  of  right  to,  to  the  much-fathered  little  girl,  who 
passes  this  remarkable  day  in  gathering  up  flocks  of 
new  relations.  Captain  Jules  Clopin,' much  to  the 
relief  of  every  one  concerned,  only  uses  that  remark- 
able name  as  an  alias,  and  is  the  Robert  St.  Omar 
whose  history  he  relates  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes 
from  the  rising  of  the  curtain  till  the  going  down 
thereof.  He  is  the  father  of  La  Belle  Russe's  child, 
but  they  have  not  met  for  ten  years,  and  of  course 
she  forgets  him,  for  Mr.  Osmund  Tearle  draws  a  nice 
little  semi-circular  scar  upon  his  cheek,  powders  his 
temple  locks,  and  infers  that  he  is  a  fright  He  is  a 
very  agreeable  actor,  a  very  delightful  one  I  should 
fancy  in  his  own  especial  province,  for  although  Jules 
Clopin  has  many  cruel,  gross,  and  unmanly,  and 
many  highly  ridiculous  things  to  do,  Mr.  Tearle  not 
only  purged  the  part  of  any  coarseness,  but  stayed 
the  laugh,  and  made  melodrama  of  what  might  easily 
have  been  converted  into  farce.  True,  the  audience 
gave  way  at  last  before  the  apparition  of  the  big- 
whiskered  policeman,  and  howled  with  mirth  most 
inopportunely.  Not  that  Mr.  Tearle's  style  is  at  all 
melodramatic,  for  he  has  the  cool,  light,  man-of  the 
world  air,  which  is  so  prepossessing.  And  if,  as  ap- 
pears, he  has  not  much  power,  he  has  what  is  cer- 
tainly better  in  these  modern  plays,  the  speech  and 
manner  of  a  gentleman.  Mr.  Gerald  Eyre  was  so 
thoroughly  well  fitted  in  the  part  of  Sir  Philip  Cal- 
thorpe that  he  really  did  not  seem  to  be  like  an  actor 
at  all.  He  must  have  been  a  long  way  off  in  foreign 
parts  in  the  play,  for  the  avidity  with  which  he  takes 
to  wives  is  something  not  paralleled  in  the  present 
history  of  the  world.  Any  one  one  will  do  ;  Beatrice 
in  the  morning,  Geraldine  at  night  If  the  playwright 
will  just  send  them  along,  he  clasps  them  to  his  broad 
bosom  and  loves  them  fondly  on  two  minutes'  notice. 
Mr.  Gerald  Eyre  has  a  certain  heartiness  of  manner 
which  makes  him  seem  quite  the  bluff  soldier  he  repre- 
sents himself  to  be,  and,  as  a  lover,  has  just  that 
touch  of  gaucherie  which  women  like.  Confident, 
self-assured,  graceful  lovers  are  odious  creatures, 
whether  in  books,  or  plays,  or  real  life.  Mr. 
Eyre  is  a  stronger  actor  than  Mr.  Tearle,  and  they 
will  be  admirable  foils,  as  they  are  in  "La  Belle 
Russe,"  for  that  matter,  which,  with  its  extraordinary 
collection  of  improbabilities,  yet  gives  each  of  the 
three  principals  a  good  part  in  which  to  make  an 
entree,  and  Jeffreys  Lewis  an  opportunity  for  one  of 
those  pretty  negligee  costumes  which  she  much 
affects,  and  in  which  lies  half  the  secret  of  those 
graceful  poses. 

When  Verdi's  name  is  on  the  bills,  the  public 
should  never  stay  away.  They  are  sure  to  miss 
something  good,  for  there  is  not  only  a  new  tuneful- 
ness in  the  air,  but  the  singers  come  to  their  task  with 
warmer  heart  and  fresher  vigor.  Of  course,  the  big, 
stupid  public  stayed  at  home  on  Tuesday  night,  and 
only  a  beggarly  handful  of  us  listened  to  the  charm, 
ing  numbers  of  "La  Forza  del  Destine  "  Why  have 
these  people  pursued  such  short-sighted  policy  as  to 
keep  the  very  best  for  the  very  last?  And  the  season 
closes  for  lack  of  patronage,  when  they  can  give  such 
an  opera  in  such  a  manner  as  they  gave  it  on  Tues- 
-day  night  Signora  Montaldo  was  in  magnificent 
voice,  and  she  looks  remarkably  well  in  top-boots.  It 
does  not  seem  just  the  thing  to  mention  a  maillot 
in  connection  with  the  massive  prima  donna.  In 
fact,  few  women  could  go  around  in  male  garb  with 

so  little  fear  of  being  arrested  for  it but  then,  come 

to  think  of  it,  people  are  never  arrested  in  operas  ;  for 
think  of  the  Gennaros,  and  Cherubinos,  and  Oscars, 
and  Siebels,  of  various  degrees  of  corpulence,  who 
have  passed  unchallenged.  -Poor  Leonora  —  the 
heroine  of  an  opera  must  be  named  Leonora 
nowadays,  as  absolutely  as  the  fairy  in  a  pan- 
tomime is  named  Columbine  —  she  is  obliged 
to  undergo  some  extremely  unpleasant  experi- 
ences, but  she  has  some  beautiful  music  to  live  by, 
and  to  die  by,  and  she  sang  it  like  a  strong- throated 
thrush.  What  a  charming  duetto  is  that  between 
Leonora  and  the  Padre  Guardiano  in  the  second  act, 
and  the  trim  little  basso,  looking  most  picturesque  in 
his  grey  beard  and  gown,  was  in  his  best  voice,  and 
sang  with  the  spirit  and  elan  which  he  alone  has  dis- 


played from  the  beginning.  Poor  Roig  1  He  came 
to  the  front  with  his  most  unutterable  expression,  his 
hand,  as  usual,  on  his  heart,  where  it  always  sprawls 
with  a  stretching  reach  as  if  the  organ  were  too  big 
to  cover.  He  did  not  look  much  like  the  man  of 
destiny  who  was  to  annihilate  the  whole  lamily,  but 
rather  as  if  a  good  dose  of  brandy  and  camphor 
would  help  him  out  of  his  existing  trouble.  How- 
ever, he  too  has  some  delicious  music  upon  which  his 
voice  conscientiously  broke  as  usual.  Signor  Paro- 
lini  was  in  good  form,  and  sang  a  buffo  part  with 
quite  a  rollicking  humor.  Who  would  have  sus- 
pected it  in  the  saturnine  Don  Sallust,  or  the  gloomy 
Conte  di  Luna?  Perhaps  he  was  all  the  more  amus- 
g  in  consequence  of  the  somewhat  unusual  style  of 
coiffing,  for  he  had  mounted  a  monk's  shaven  crown 
upon  a  white  canvas  hood,  which  was  romantically 
supposed  to  cover  his  own  locks,  and  every  inch  of 
which  was  distinctly  visible  under  the  wig.  The 
effect  was  novel.  However,  his  voice  is  so  round  and 
smooth,  and  he  sings  so  well,  that  one  easily  pardons 
a  little  eccentricity.  The  transformations  in  "La 
Forza"  are  very  sudden.  One  is  carried  from  the 
brilliant  camp  with  its  vivandieres,  its  gay  uniforms, 
and  the  catching  "  rataplan,"  to  the  gloomy  cloister, 
the  cowled  monks,  and  their  dirge-like  song.  But  it 
is  a  sorrowful  story  and  ends  fitly  enough  in  the 
shadow  of  the  monastery.  BETSY  B. 


In  the  August  Atlantic  Richard  Grant  White  thus 
endeavors  to  correct  a  stage  error:  "  Jaques  in  'As 
You  Like  It,'  as  we  see  him  on  the  stage,  is  as  unlike 
Shakespeare's  Jaques  as  one  man  Can  be  unlike  an- 
other. The  Jaques  of  the  stage  is  a  sentimental 
young  man,  who  wanders  about  the  Forest  of  Arden, 
mooning  and  maundering  in  a  soft  and  almost  silly 
way  ;  a  sweet  voiced  young  fellow,  with  dark  eyes 
and  dark  curls,  who  is  pitiful  of  wounded  stags,  and 
given  to  moods  of  tender  melancholy  ;  a  moralizing 
dandy,  whom  the  real  Jaques  would  have  made  the 
butt  of  his  ridicule.  Shakespeare's  Jaques  is  an 
elderly  man  of  the  world,  a  selfish,  captious,  crusty, 
clever  cynic.  In  person  he  should  be  represented  as 
a  portly  man  of  some  sixty  years  of  age,  with  gray  in 
his  beard,  a  head  partly  bald,  and  a  constant  sneer 
upon  his  lips.  He  had  been  a  high  liver  and  a  hard 
liver  ;  so  much  so  that  the  Duke  sharply  rebukes  him 
for  his  censure  of  others  when  he  himself  was  open  to 
severest  censure  for  his  past  life.  The  misconception 
of  his  character  is  the  consequence  chiefly  of  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  meaning  of  the  word  melancholy 
as  applied  to  him — 'the  melancholy  Jaques."  But 
Jaques's  melancholy  was  a  sort  of  ill  nature,  a  morose 
feeling  toward  his  fellow-men.  The  modern  stage 
tradition  as  to  Jaques  had  its  origin  at  a  time — more 
than  a  hundred  years  after  Shakespeare's  death — when 
'  As  You  Like  It '  began  to  come  upon  the  stage 
again,  and  when  the  word  melancholy  had  changed 
its  significance.  W$  may  be  sure  that  but  for  the 
civil  war  and  the  Puritans,  tradition  would  have  given 
us  a  Jaques  of  a  very  different  character," 


The  reserved-seat  case  came  up  this  week,  and  it 
was  proved  that  the  person  ejected  had  acted  in  a 
somewhat  violent  manner  toward  the  servants  of  the 
theatre.  This  is  unfortunate.  It  tends  to  leave  un- 
decided the  point  at  issue — the  right  of  the  man- 
agement to  retain  seats  not  reserved  by  bona  fide 
buyers.  This  case"  was  simply  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  and  was  decided  on  its  merits.  Judge  Rix 
went  outside  the  case,  however,  to  state  that  the  man- 
agement had  such  a  right.  We  do  not  believe  that 
such  is  the  law.  We  would  like  to  see  the  point  de- 
cided by  some  court  other  than  a  criminal  one.  A 
civil  suit,  however,  would  be  necessary.  We  propose 
to  investigate  the  matter,  and  ascertain  whether  the 
point  is  an  adjudicated  one. 


Sheridan  has  fulfilled  the  predictions  as  to  his  en- 
gagement at  the  California.  The  opinions  of  his 
acting  are  even  more  favorable  than  before,  but  he 
has  returned  too  soon.  Sheridan  appears  to  be  un- 
fortunate in  his  management  somehow.  It  would 
seem  that  such  a  great  Louis  XL,  such  a  good  Sir 
Giles  Overreach,  such  a  generally  strong  character- 
actor,  should  make  one  of  the  most  successful  stars 
on  the  continent  He  will  play  "  Macbeth  "  to-mor- 
row night.  It  would  not  be  surprising  to  see  him 
make  a  hit  in  the  Thane  of  Cawdor,  for  his  power  of 
facial  expression  is  very  effective,  and  should  convey 
strongly  the  vacillating  thoughts  of  the  would-be  king. 


The  reopening  of  the  Baldwin  has  not  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  anticipated  revival  of  public  inter- 
est in  that  pretty  little  theatre.  The  success  of  "  La 
Belle  Russe"  has  no:  so  far  been  striking.  It  is  not 
quite  decided  what  follows.  Mr.  Tearle  wants  to 
play  "  Charles  I.,"  the  play  by  Mills,  in  which  Irving 
made  such  a  hit  in  London  some  years  ago  ;  and 
Maguire  wants  to  play  "The  Stranglers  of  Paris." 
It  is  said  that  both  Miss  Jeffreys  Lewis  and  Mr.  Tearle 
are  being  offered  plays  in  plenty. 


It  is  uncertain  if  the  Melville  Opera  Company  will 
play  here  at  all  before  they  leave  to  open  Haverley's 
new  theatre  in  Chicago.  The  building  is  expected  to 
be  ready  some  time  about  the  first  week  in  Septem- 
ber, but  it  may  be  a  week  or  two  later,  and  we  may 
see  "Patience,  or  Bunthorne's  Bride,"  at  the  Bush 
Street  Theatre. 

The  opera  season  has  come  to  a  stand-still  again. 
It  is  a  great  pity,  that  some  good  manager  does  not 
tike  hold  of  the  venture,  for  there  is  money  in  it 
properly  handled.  The  company  is  passable,  though 
not  strong,  and  they  sing  grand  opera  well  enough 
for  the  money. 


Sam.  Piercyread  his  new  play,  "  Adolphe  Challet," 
to  the  Baldwin  people  a  few  days  ago.  It  will  proba- 
bly be  produced  first  there,  Mr.  Piercy  intending  to 
make  it  his  principal  attraction  during  the  coming 
season. 


Charlotte  Thompson  follows  Sheridan  at  the  Cali- 
fornia, about  the  8th  of  August.  There  will  be  a 
week  between,  but  it  has  not  been  decided  as  to  what 
is  to  be  done  with  it 


Miss  Adeline  Stanhope  went  East  on  Thursday, 
She  will  accept  one  of  three  offers  she  has  from  New 
York  theatres. 


Piercy    Wilson's    play    of    "Heartsease" 
highly  praised  by  all  who  have  read  it 


DRAMATIC  AND  MUSICAL. 

It  is  said  that  Judic,  the  well-known  bouffe-artiste, 
is  coming  to  America. 

Constance  Murielle  has  been  engaged  to  support 
Selina  Fetter  the  coming  season. 

Apiece  in  one  act,  by  Octave  Feuillet,  "  L'Acro- 
bate,"  is  being  rehearsed  at  the  Gymnase. 

There  is  talk  of  Emmeline  Zavistowsky  (Mrs. 
Schultz)  returning  to  the  stage  next  season. 

Both  Ellie  Wilton  and  Rose  Osborne  are  said  to  be 
preparing  costly  stellar  uniforms  for  the  coming  sea- 
son. 

Leon,  of  Kelly  and  Leon,  has  been  engaged  by 
Colonel  Haverly  for  his  American  Mastodons  at  a 
salary  of  5250. 

Miss  Jennie  Lee  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Burnett,  who  will 
be  remembered  by  San  Franciscans,  will  return  to 
America  in  September. 

Bartley  Campbell's  play,  "The  Galley  Slave,"  has 
been  adapted  for  the  British  stage,  under  the  title  of 
"  No  Escape,"  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones. 

Marie  Colombier  has  signed  an  engagement  to 
come  to  America  in  1883.  She  says  that  she  wants 
"un  petit  million"  as  well  as  Sarah  Bernhardt. 

It  is  now  rumored  that  Madame  Modjeska  is  going 
to  retire  permanently  from  the  stage.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  she  intends  to  do  any  such  thing. 

Amedee  Godard,  a  young  composer  unknown  to 
fame,  has  had  an  opera-comique  received  at  the  Re- 
naissance, Paris.     It  is  called  "  L'Amour  qui  passe." 

Araina  Boschetti,  a  ballet  dancer,  died  recently  at 
Naples,  leaving  a  large  fortune.  This  shows  how 
easy  it  is  to  accumulate  wealth  when  one  dresses 
economically. 

Willis's  new  play,  which  Modjeska  has  produced 
in  London,  is  described  as  a  gloomy  and  harrowing 
tragedy— as  sombre  as  a  tomb,  and  as  lugubrious  as 
a  death's  head. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  returns  to  Paris  at  the  end  of 
July.  In  October  she  will  begin  a  European  tour  of 
six  months,  in  Spain,  Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  Scandi- 
navia, and  the  Low  Countries. 

It  cost  manager  J.  H.  Haverly  thirty-six  dollars 
each  to  transport  his  seventy  colored  minstrels  by 
steamer  to  England.  He  also  provided  them  with 
plain  black  cassimere  plug  hats. 

Despite  its  many  merits  of  composition  there  seems 
to  belittle  doubt  that  Rubinstein's  opera  "II  De- 
monio,"  has  proved  a  failure  in  London.  It  is  said 
to  be  monotonous  and  wearisome. 

Clara  Louise  Kellogg  has  received  an  offer  from 
the  manager  of  La  Scala  to  sing  in  Milan  next  year. 
She  has  been  in  Europe  a  little  over  two  years,  and 
will  return  to  her  native  land  next  month. 

Lawrence  Barrett  will  produce  in  New  York  next 
season  a  five-act  tragedy  in  blank  verse,  by  Mr. 
William  Young,  which  is  called  "  Pendragon,"  and 
is  founded  on  the  legends  of  the  Round  Table. 

Miss  Louise  Balfe,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  com- 
poser, has  been  engaged  by  Henry  C.  Jarrett  to  play 
the  leading  part  in  the  new  comedy,  by  G.  Fawcett 
Rowe,  to  be  played  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  in 
August. 

Max  Freeman,  says  Nym  Crynkle,  will  star  in 
"Uncle  Isaac,"  a  piece  on  the"Sam'l  of  Posen," 
Frank  Bush  order.  The  season  begins  at  Pike's  Op- 
era House,  Cincinnati,  in  August  Fred.  Maeder 
wTote  the  play. 

The  new  opera  to  be  presented  in  New  York  this 
fall,  by  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  is  entitled 
"Claude  Duval,  or  Love  and  Larceny."  Mr,  Sulli- 
van will  arrive  in  New  York  in  October,  and  the 
opera  will  be  copyrighted. 

Miss  Anna  Dickinson  announces  that  she  will  act 
throughout  this  country  next  season,  beginning  in 
August  at  one  of  the  Philadelphia  theatres.  She  will 
appear  in  "  A  Crown  of  Thorns  "  and  in  her  much- 
discussed  tragedy,  "Aurelian." 

Concerning  Clara  Morris,  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
says  that  "  managers  should  fine  her  as  the  only  act- 
ress who  ever  tried  to  advertise  herself  at  the  expense 
of  a  dying  President"  Peck's  Sun  very  pertinently 
asks  :  "What  did  Clara  Morris  know  about  the  case  ? 
She  was  never  shot  through  the  fiver. " 

Steele  Mackaye  is  said  to  be  writing  a  new  play  for 
the  opening  of  Wallack's  new  theatre,  and  he  is  also 
just  finishing  another  new  play  for  his  own  company. 
"  Hazel  Kirke,"  in  the  meantime,  is  everybody's 
property,  apparently,  as  a  number  of  managers  have 
already  announced  their  intention  to  produce  it  early 
in  the  fall. 

Miss  Helen  Dingeon  was  lately  tendered  an  en- 
gagement at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Berlin,  to  sing 
Carmen,  and  also  for  Weisbaden.  Both  offers  were 
declined.  Miss  Dingeon  has  gone  to  Vienna  to  await 
a  promised  engagement  made  her  by  Genee,  the  com- 
poser. He  will  give  her  an  early  appearance  at  the 
Vienna  Opera  House. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Florence  leave  London  for 
this  country  on  July  23d.  They  will  bring  with  them 
three  new  plays  for  their  next  American  season. 
These  plays  are  :  "  Home  Again,"  a  drama  in  three 
acts,  by  H.  A.  Jones;  "The  Maccenes,"  a  comedy 
in  three  acts,  by  W.  Yardley  ;  "The  Captain,"  a 
comedy  in  three  acts,  by  G.  K.  Sims. 

Sardou,  it  appears,  intended  to  write  a  comedy 
called  "Arrive"  for  the  Vaudeville.  It  was  the  story  of 
a  politician  who  succeeded  in  becoming  minister. 
For  different  reasons,  and  more  particularly  on  ac- 
count of  the  resemblance  of  the  subject  with  Alphonse 
Daudet's  "  Numa  Roumestan"  and  Jules  Claretie's 
"Monsieur  le  Ministre, "  Sardou  -has  abandoned 
the  project  and  taken  another  subject 

The  question  of  international  dramatic  copyright 
is  now  being  agitated  in  the  English  and  French 
journals.  Sardou  took  the  initiative,  and  now  Albert 
Delpit  has  joined  in  and  written  an  open  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Saturday  Review  on  the  subject,  in  con- 
nection with  his  own  piece,  "  Le  Fils  de  Coralie," 
Mr.  Delpit's  argument  is  excellent,  but  perhaps  it 
would  be  wise  not  to  seek  examples  in  the  too  re- 
mote past  "Can  you  imagine,"  says  Mr.  Delpit, 
"  the  universal  burst  of  laughter  that  would  be  heard 
if  a  French  writer  attempted  to  adapt  Shakespeare. 
Passages  may  have  been  cut  out,  but  never  has  any 
one  dared  to  profane  the  Olympus  in  which  live  and 
move  Cordelia,  Desdemona,  Juliette,  Ophelia,  the 
most  delicious  creations  that  a  human  brain  ever 
created."  Now  curiously  enough,  says  the  Parisian, 
Shakespeare  has  been  more  adapted  in  French  than 
in  any  other  country.  The  "More  de  Venise"of 
Ducis  is  one  of  the  cruelest  adaptations  that  ever  were 
made. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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He  Found  It. 
He  was  an  entomologist, 

He  found  a  bumble-bee, 
He  picked  the  pretty  creature  up 

Its  species  for  to  see  ; 
But  when  he  found  its  "classify  " 

He  also  found  its  sting  ; 
He  jumped  just  forty  inches  high 

And  blurted,  "  Blast  the  thing." 

— Keokuk  Gate  City. 


An  Interlude. 
There's  a  silence  deep,  and  a  brooding  sleep, 

That  over  the  drear  earth  steals  ; 
And  the  gentle  buzz  of  the  June-bug's  coz 

Through  the  orchard  and  meadow  peals. 

At  the  garden  gate,  though  it's  rather  late, 

Stand  a  youth  and  maiden  fair ; 
She  is  seventeen,  and  a  little  lean, 

And  she  bangs  her  nut-brown  hair. 

The  old  gate  creaks  as  Maud's  blushing  cheeks 

Are  kissed  by  two  rose-red  lips  ; 
Down  the  garden-path,  with  a  great  big  lath, 

A  stern  parent  softly  skips. 

There's  a  scattered  group,  and  a  wild,  wild  whoop, 

And  a  swiftly  moving  boot ; 
In  the  new  spring  pants  see  him  madly  prance, 

And  away  for  the  street-cars  scoot. 
— Algernon  Swinburne  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Obscure  Intimations. 

"S.-S.  H." — The  glove  was  swept  into  a  corner  by 
the  lady's  skirt  when  she  turned ;  it  was  not  pocketed 
by  the  priest,  but  was,  as  he  said,  returned  to  him  by 
a  servant.  You  have  apparently  misunderstood  the 
story,  and  based  your  sequel  upon  an  incorrect  hy- 
pothesis.    "  Bella's  Revenge"  is  therefore  declined. 

"  H.  N.  C." — Please  send  us  your  address. 

■■L.  A."— The  libretto  is  by  Piave.  It  was  first 
played  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  u,  1862.  Don 
Angelo  Saavedra  wrote  a  piece  under  that  name, 
which  was  played  at  Madrid  in  1835.  It  is  from  this 
piece  that  Piave  took  the  libretto  of  Verdi's  opera. 

"  K.  H." — Please  send  us  your  address. 

"A  Constant  Reader."— We  have  looked  through 
several  lives  of  Lincoln,  but  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  mention  of  such  a  pension. 

Catarrh  has  never  yet  been  mastered  by  douche; 
smokes,  inhalations,  or  any  other  merely  local  reme, 
dy.  Dr.  Wei  de  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure  is  an  innoc- 
ulative.  constitutional  remedy  which  is  absorbed  by 
the  infectious  poison,  and  kills  the  spores,  wherever 
located.  It  is  a  wonderful  discovery— an  infallible 
cure  at  any  stage.  The  cure  is  sold  by  druggists,  or 
delivered  byD.  B.  Dewey  &  Co.,  agents,  182  Fulton 
Street,  N.  Y.  Pamphlets,  with  full  explanations  and 
overwhelming  proofs,  mailed  free. 


Castoria  is  pleasant  to  take.  It  regulates  the  stom- 
ach and  bowels,  cures  diarrhoea,  wind-cholic,  sour- 
curd  and  rash,  allays  feverishness  and  destroys  worms. 
Mothers  like  Castoria  because  it  makes  the  child 
healthy  and  cheerful,  and  children  almost  cry  for  it 
because  it  stops  their  stomach  ache. 


Rheumatism  is  a  hard  complaint  to  tackle,  and 
Neuralgia  is  worse,  but  it  has  been  conclusively  pro- 
ven that  the  wonderful  Centaur  Liniments  will  cure 
them.  There  appears  to  be  no  ache,  pain,  inflam- 
mation, strain,  or  swelling  upon  either  man  or  beast 
which  they  will  not  relieve,  subdue  or  cure. 


Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co. ,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


Spanish  or  French  spoken  in  three  months — new 
method  ;  classes  and  private  lessons.   P.  O.  box  1574. 


Mr.  Alfred  Kelleher,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music, 
desires  to  announce  that  he  has  changed  his  residence 
to  No.  2324  Clay  St.  near  Webster  St. ,  (California 
Street  cars.)  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  Gray's 
Music  Store,  No.  117  Post  Street. 


H.  A.  Callendar,  Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  137  Montgomery  Street,  Room 
16,  up  one  flight  of  stairs. 


23  Dupont 


Musical  Eoxes,  Paillard  &  Co., 
St     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 


See  "The  Awakening"  and  "The  Eighth 
Wondep;"  also.  Carbolic  and  Camphor  Soap,  proof 
against  small-pox — all  at  Standard  Soap  Palace,  637 
Market  Street,  S.  F. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store)  S.  F.     Office  hours,  9105. 


Prof.  Geo.  Gossman  began  a  class  in  Spanish  Jnue 
30th  ;  23  Powell  St.;  $2  per  month. 


C.    O.    Dean,    Dentist,    No.    126   Kearny   Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 


FOR    SHERIFF 

Or  the   City   and  County  of  San   Francisco, 

JOHN    SEDGWICK, 

Nominated  by  the  Republican  Con- 
vention. 


MISS    ANGIER'S 
English  and  French  School 

018  O'Farrell  Street, 

REOPENS AUGUST  FIRST. 


DRINK 


ofcERLEss 


STARCH. 

ABSOLUTE   PURITY 

UNEQUALLED    DELICACY. 

Try   it  once  and  you  will  use  no  otr 

W.  J.  HOUSTON  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Acehts 

216  &  217  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


SOUTHWEST  CORNER    OF   BUSH. 

*-^  PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons.   Apply  from  3  to  5  or  1  to  8  p.  m. 


JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

UHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 


No.  635  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 
MPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER 
fumery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods  Toilet  Articles,  etc 


7~\0  NOT   SACRIFICE    YOUR    FUR- 

■*-^  NITURE,  PIANOS,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding,  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE    THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Paintings,  with 

J.   H.    MOTT    &.    CO., 
G47  Market  St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  floor. 

Large,  airy  brick  building,  with    elevator.     MONEY 
LOAN&D  on  valuable  goods.     Terms  moderate. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer. 

JOHN  MIDULETOX  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

11G  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CALIFORNIA 

MILITARY    ACADEMY 

At  Oakland. 

fHE   EIGHTEENTH   YEAR    WILL 

■*■       begin  JULY  18th,  1881. 

REV.  DAVID  McCLURE,  Ph.  D. 


C.   ADOLPHE   LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


0 


FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 


Street 
B3t  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


ESTABLISHED   1852. 

A.  P.  HOTAUNC  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  J.  H.  CUTTER 

OLD  BOURBON  WHISKF, 

And  Importers  of 

FINE   WINES    AND    LIQUORS, 
2    and  431  Jackson  Street*         San  Francisco. 


THOMAS  PRICE, 

(CHEMICAL  LABORATORY,  ASSAY 

— '  Office,  Bullion  Rooms,  and  Ore  Floors, 

524  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco. 


RUPTURE 


Cured.   Greatest  Invention 

of  the  age.   Pierce  i  Sum 
704  Sac  St. ,  San  Fran.  CaL 


MOSGROViE'S 

Sweeping  Removal  Sale! 


Our  extensive  stock  of  Staple  and  Fancy  Dry 
Goods  is  now  being  Closed  Out,  so  that  we  may 
open  our  New  House,  14,  16,  and  18  Post  Street, 
between  Montgomery  and  Kearny,  with  a  com- 
plete New  Stock. 

This  is  a  golden  opportunity  for  CASH  BITERS. 
All  Goods  marked  in  Plain  Figures,  strictly  One 
Price,  and  sold  only  for  Cash. 


S.  MOSGROVE    &   BRO., 


114    AND    116    KEARNY    STREET. 


BRUNSWICK  SOUPS  I 

(Patented  October  and  November,  1880,  and  April,  1881.) 

These  Soups  are  in  powdered  form,  and  contain  a  substantial  meat 
bodv.  with  all  ingredients  and  seasonings  complete.  They  require  the 
addition  or  NOTHING  WHATEVER,  save  water  only.  Can  be  prepared 
ready  for  the  table  in  fifteen  minutes.  Will  keep  for  any  length  of 
time  in  any  climate.  Packed  in  boxes  of  three  dozen  tins  assorted, 
which  ail  mils  material  for  twenty-five  gallons  of  rich,  delicious  Soup. 


FOR    SALE    BY    ALL    GROCERS. 


JOHN  T.  CUTTING    &    CO. 

Agents  Pacific  Coast,  407  Front  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HOUSEKEEPERS  I 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEI.  &  CO.,  NO. 
jio  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one-half  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  against  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  20  years. 


Boston  and  California 

DRESS  JREFORM 

TJ/ORTH UNDERGARMENTS (SPE- 

'"  CIALTY,)  Children's  Corset-Waists,  Cashmere 
and  Merino  Union  Suits,  Shoulder-Braces,  Hygienic  Cor- 
sets, Hose  and  Skirt  Supports,  Emancipation  Waists  and 
Suits. 

MRS.  91.  H.  ODER. 

SOLE  AGENT.  430  Sutter  Street. 


THE    NEWPORT 

SWIMMING  BATHS 

ALAMEDA. 
Second  Avenue  Station  S.  P.  C.  R.  R. 

Second  Station  from  San  Francisco. 

J.  P.  WONDERLICH,  Proprietor. 


BATHING   SEASON 

AT    SANTA    CRUZ. 

BURNISHED   HOUSES    TO   RENT, 

and  full  information  for  strangers  and  visitors  on  ap- 
plication to  the 

REAL  ESTATE   EXCHANGE  AXD  HART, 

Santa  Crnz,  Cal. 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

*       Liquor    Dealers.    322-324     FRONT    STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FALK'S  MILWAUKEE 


ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE 


922   Post   Street. 


D 


AY    AND    BOARDING     SCHOOL 

for  Young  Ladies  and  Children.     Kindergarten. 
Next  term  commences  July  20. 

MADAME   B.  ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 

of 

"THE  ARGONAUT." 

Vois.  I,  II,  III,  IV.  V,  VI,  VII, 
and  VIII. 


ANY    ONE  CAN    BE    ACCOMMO- 

**  dated  with  the  Bound  Volumes  from  the  commence- 

ment by  applying  at  the  Business  Office,  522  California 
Street. 


C.  BEACH, 

BOOKSELLER    AXD    STATIONER. 

New  Styles  in  Fancy  Stationery, 

Marcus  Ward's  U'i-sli  Linen  Fapclerics 
Standard,  Miscellaneous,  and  Juvenile  Books  . 

107  Montgomery  Street,  opp.  Occidental  Hotel 


BEER 
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THE       ARGONAUT., 


PERSONAL    GOSSIP. 

The  ex-Khedive  of  Egypt  is  mentioned  as  intend- 
ing to  become  a  resident  of  Rome,  having  tired  of 
Naples. 

Secretary  Robert  Lincoln  has  three  children,  the 
second  being  an  eight-year-old  son  named  "  Abra- 
ham." 

Lawrence  Barrett  is  visiting  Lord  Mandeville  on 
his  Irish  estates.  He  will  return  to  America  early  in 
August. 

Prince  Milan,  of  Servia,  is  a  handsome  man,  tall, 
dark,  and  imposing,  looking  more  like  a  Frenchman 
than  a  Slav. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  acted  as  godfather  to  the  in- 
fant son  of  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  who  was  named  Al- 
bert Wilbraham  Scott  Julius. 

Mrs.  Sherman  says  that  her  husband,  the  general, 
during  the  thirty-one  years  of  their  married  life  has 
never  been  late  for  dinner  but  once. 
'  The  young  Duke  de  Morney  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  coming  golden  youth  of  France.  He  is  clever, 
witty,  discreet,  skeptical,  and  a  sportsman. 

Miss  Agnes  Eliot  is  a  young  English  lady  who  has 
just  secured  the  prize  given  by  the  Cambridge  Syndi- 
cate to  the  best  senior  girl  student  in  England. 

Mr.  W.  Ashmead  Burdetl-Coutts-Bartlett  is  a  good 
speaker,  and  has  been  complimented  by  George  Au- 
gustus Sala  for  his  "polished  and  graceful  oratory. " 

There  is  some  talk  of  Lord  Lome  going  to  take 
Lord  Ripon's  place  in  India  ;  and  it  is  said  the  Prin- 
cess, who  wishes  to  see  India,  is  ready  for  the  change. 

Richard  Grant  While  studied  medicine,  was  senior 
walker  in  the  old  New  York  Hospital,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  before  he  gave  up  his  time  to  lite- 
rary work. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  takes  great  interest 
in  Doctor  Schliemann's  archie  logical  treasures,  and 
has  just  received  the  doctor  at  Berlin  with  much  gra- 
ciousness. 

Gambetta  is  an  inveterate  gambler,  and  as  his  high 
living  aggravates  his  tendency  to  apoplexy,  it  is  pre- 
"dicted  by  Rochefort  that  he  cannot  live  more  than 
four  years  longer. 

Herbert  Gladstone,  M.  P.,  is  about  to  become  the 
husband  of  a  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Huntingtower 
sister  of  the  present  Earl  of  Dysan  and  granddaugh 
ter  of  the  late  Earl. 

The  bust  of  the  French  actress  Croizette,  which 
Franceschi  has  modeled  in  Pans,  is  described  by  a 
French  journalist  as  not  only  "a  striking  likeness" 
but  also  "  un  buste  a  sensation." 

Mr.  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  has  two  brothers,  one 
of  whom  is  a  cotton-planter  in  Georgia,  and  a  Land 
Leaguer  ;  while  the  other,  who  owns  an  estate  in  Kil- 
kenny, Ireland,  is  a  strong  Conservative. 

A  French  paper  asserts  that  Baron  Magnus,  late 
German  Minister  at  Copenhagen,  who  was  recalled 
in  consequence  of  his  attendance  at  a  banquet  given 
to  Sarah  Bernhardt,  has  died  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  will 
pass  the  summer  with  Mrs.  Isabella  Beecher  Hooker, 
at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  that  she  and  Mrs. 
Hooker's  nephew,  Mr.  Gillette,  will  together  write  a 
play. 

Sir  Percey  Shelley,  the  grandson  of  the  poet,  has 
lately  built  a  private  theatre  attached  to  his  house  at 
Chelsea.  Sir  Percey  himself  painted  all  the  scenery, 
one  drop  scene  being  "The  Poet  Shelley's  Last 
Home.  " 

Prince  Bismarck  has  given  a  reluctant  assent  to 
the  marriage  of  his  son  Herbert  to  the  Princess  Car- 
olath.  This  lady  is  described  as  very  handsome,  and 
gifted  with  all  the  accomplishments'of  her  race,  the 
Hatzfeldts. 

The  Mikado  of  Japan  is  about  to  have  erected  for 
himself  a  new  and  extensive  palace,  which  will  be 
constructed  entirely  of  wood.  It  will  be  at  Yeddo, 
and  the  estimated  cost  is  5,600,000  yen,  which  is 
about  $5,000,000. 

Dr.  Oswald,  Surgeon  Barnes,  and  several  other 
prominent  medical  men  have  lately  discovered  that 
rocking  the  baby  is  almost  certain  to  make  the  child 
weak-brained.  But  about  the  whole  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  were  rocked,  were  they  not, 
doctors  ? 

Victor  Hugo,  during  his  life-time,  has  survived  no 
less  than  seventy-five  famous  men.  Thus,  out  of  the 
thirty-nine  members  of  the  Academie  Franchise  who 
were  "immortals  '.'  when  he  was  elected,  one  alone  is 
still  living,  M.  Mignet ;  thirty-eight  are  dead.  To 
these  must  be  added  thirty-seven  Academicians  whom 
Victor  Hugo  has  seen  elected  since  1851,  and  whom 
he  has  survived. 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland  has  gone  home  in  order 
to  be  present  at  the  consideration  of  the  Irish  Land 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  has  expressed  his  in- 
tention to  vote  tor  it,  as  has  also  the  Duke  of  Aber- 
corn,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  will  probably  succeed  in 
carrying  the  measure,  and  proroguing  Parliament 
early  in  August. 

The  Czar's  present  residence,  the  Palace  of  Peter- 
hofT,  is  hardly  a  cheerful  place.  A  ghostly  atmos- 
phere hangs  about  it.  The  luckless  Princess  Tara- 
kanova  had  her  last  interview  at  Peterhoff  with  her 
pitiless  rival  Katherine  before  her  consignment  to  the 
dungeon  from  which  she  never  emerged.  At  Peter- 
hoff also  died  Alexandra,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Czar,  around  whose  fate  some  mystery  is  said  to 
hang.  Every  night  the  spirits  of  the  two  princesses 
are  said  to  walk,  and  sometimes  they  weep.  The 
weeping  of  the  ghostly  visitants,  like  the  wailing  of 
the  banshee,  is  said  to  be  the  sure  prognostic  of 
coming  death.  On  the  evening  of  the  fatal  Sunday 
when  the  Czar  was  slain  more  than  twenty  persons 
declare  they  saw  the  princesses  weeping. 

Henry  Labouchere,  M.  P.,  and  editor  of  the  Lon- 
don Truth,  was  once  attached  to  the  legation  at 
Washington.  In  Europe  he  has  served  in  at  least 
half  a  dozen  capitals  as  attache  of  embassy  or  lega- 
tion. He  may  not  be,  by  a  great  deal,  the  most  pro- 
found of  living  statesmen  or  diplomats,  but  he  is  em- 
phatically a  man  of  the  world.  He  enjoyed  himself 
as  a  "  Besieged  Resident"  in  Paris  during  1870-71. 
In  the  case  of  Mr.  Labouchere  there  are  several  per- 
sons to  be  considered  ;  first,  Mr.  Labouchere  as  he 
is  actually  ;  secondly,  the  same  as  seen  by  his  friends  ; 
thirdly,  the  same  as  seen  by  himself;  fourthly,  the 
same  as  he  describes  himself.  The  latter  is  a  purely 
fancy  portrait  of  the  most  amusing  kind.  There  is 
no  limit  o(  mendacity,  of  trickery,  or  of  shuffling  that 
the  imaginary  Labouchere  has  not  transgressed.  He 
\±  a  gambler  of  the  deepest  dye,  a  deceitful  friend,  a 
treacherous  enemy. 


THE  TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

A  Garden  Idyl. 
Now  Jane  serenely  stands, 
Witli  stockings  on  her  hands, 
A  dream  of  sunny  lands 

Far  away. 
Her  woes  are  all  allayed, 
For  Jane's  a  happy  maid, 
Who  drives  the  slender  spade 

In  the  clay. 

The  passer  slyly  spies 
Her  melting  lilac  eyes, 
And  eke  her  Oxford  ties — 

Lovely  scene. 
He  gazes  toward  the  spot 
Where,  in  the  sunbeams  hot, 
She  swings  a  watering-pot 

Painted  green. 

It  seems  a  picture  fair, 
For  Millais'  pencil  rare, 
This  maiden  debonair 

As  a  rose. 
Ah,  Tennyson  might  write, 
Her  curls  are  black  as  night, 
And  eulogize  her  white 

Grecian  nose. 

And  sing  about  her  arms, 
With  wavy  grace  of  palms, 
And  say  her  optic  calms 

Make  her  sad. 
And  call  her  mouth  a  cup, 
Where  happy  bees  would  sup, 
And  fondly  write  her  up 

Like  an  "ad." 

Ah,  Jane  I'll  ne'er  forsake  : 
Just  see  her  swing  that  rake. 
I  fancy  she  will  bake 

In  the  sun. 
But  let  her  bake,  for  me  ; 
I'll  lie  beneath  this  tree, 
And  chuckle  as  I  see 

All  the  fun.      — Unknown  Liar. 


Gilbert  Localized. 
A  celluloid  cuff  young  man, 
A  ready-made  clothes  young  man, 

A  bean-eating  Yankeeful, 

Moody  and  Sankeyful 
Oil-on-the-hair  young  man.  — Puck. 

An  Epitah. 
Here  lies  a  man  of  good  repute, 
Who  wore  a  No.  16  boot. 
'Tis  not  recorded  how  he  died, 
But  sure  it  is  that  open  wide 
The  gates  of  heaven  must  have  been 
To  let  such  monstrous  feet  get  in. 

—  Chicago  Liar. 

His  Allie's  Shoe. 
The  shoe  she  lost— diminutive 

As  that  of  old-lime  Cinderella  ; 
Ah,  me  !  how  could  the  owner  give 
Her  white  hand  to  another  fellah  ? 

You  broke  my  heart,  but  still  I'll  keep 
This  small  reminder  of  a  traitor  ; 

Until  in  graveyard  peace  I  sleep 
Within  my  Allie  gaiter. 

— Edward  Wick  in  Puck  on  Wheels. 

Pentatettes. 
There  was  an  old  maiden  in  Lynn, 
Who  thought  at  croquet  she  could  win  ; 

But  she  aimed  rather  low, 

And  banged  her  big  toe, 
And  knocked  all  the  bark  off  her  shin. 

A  girl  with  flat  feet,  like  a  fritter, 
Couldn't  find  any  shoe  that  would  fit  her  ; 

But  she  tried  on  a  "  ten," 

Of  the  size  made  for  men. 
"  Did  they  fit?"  do  you  ask.    We  should  titter. 

There  was  a  young  girl  from  Cohoes 
But  who  she  was  nobody  knows, 
But  she  blushed  very  red   . 
At  the  ballet,  and  said  : 
11  Oh  1  I  wish  they  would  put  on  their  clothes. " 

There  was  a  gay  maiden  named  Fanny, 
Who  wouldn't  darn  socks  for  her  granny  ; 

But  she'd  sit  all  the  day 

And  she'd  hammer  away 
Like  the  plumber  upon  the  pianny. 

A  man  in  a  regular  craze, 
From  drinking  several  days, 

Pulled  a  "  pop"  from  his  pocket. 

And  in  trying  to  cock  it, 
It  shattered  his  whole  polonaise. 

—  Various  Liars. 


They  Were  Utter. 
They  wore  a  sunflower  at  the  side, 

Their  bangs  were  in  a  flutter, 
And  as  I  looked  on  them  I  cried, 

"  Those  maidens  are  too  utter." 
And  that  was  so.     For  that  same  night 

These  fair  young  Vassar  scholars 
Caught  victims  twain— each  bill  was  quite 

For  cake  and  cream,  $4. 

—  Williamsport  Breakfast  Table. 

The   Dip. 
Oh,  the  pleasant  Boston  dip, 
Dreamy  dip  ! 
As  through  melodious  measures  merry  men  and  maid- 
ens skip  ; 

With  their  graceful  genuflections. 
How  they  come  and  go  in  sections  ! 
How  calmly  in  platoons  they  salaam  to  the  tunes, 
More  quiet  than  the  Irish  rigadoons  ! 

Now  they  sway,  and  slide,  and  slip — 
Joneses,  Mulligans,   DeVeres, 
And  the  glory  of  escutcheon  and   of  station  disap- 
pears, 

As  they  skip,  skip,  skip,  skip,  skip, 
Neath  the   terror  and   the  tremor  of  the  shaking 
chandeliers, 

As  they  trip,  trip,  trip,  trip,  trip,  trip,  trip, 
To  the  music  of  the  Boston-oston  dip  I 
—  Unknown  Liar. 


NO  MYSTIFIED  SECRECY. 

We  take  pride  in  telling  that  Hop  Bitters  are 
made  of  such  well  known  and  valuable  medicines 
as  Hops,  Buchu,  Mandrake  and  Dandelion,  which 
are  s6  much  used,  relied  on  and  recommended  by 
the  best  physicians  of  all  schools,  that  no  further 
proof  of  their  value  is  needed.  These  plantsare 
compounded  under  the  most  eminent  physicians 
and  chemists,  with  the  other  valuable  remedies, 
into  the  simple,  harmless  and  powerful  curative, 
Hop  Bitters,  that  begins  to  restore,  strengthen, 
build  up  and  cure  from  the  first  dose,  and  that 
continually,  until  perfect  health  and  strength  is 
restored. 

£3^*  That  poor,  bed-ridden,  invalid  wife,  sister, 
mother,  or  daughter,  can  be  made  the  picture  of 
health  by  a  few  bottles  of  Hop  Bitters.  Will  you 
let  them  suffer  ?  Send  for  Circular  to 

HOP   BITTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Toronto,  Ont,,or  London,  Eng. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


WILLIAMS,     DIMOND    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,   Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


A 


L.  D.  Latimer. 


Wm.  W.  Morrow 


LATIMER   &.   MORROW, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

Rooms  75,  7G,  and  11  Xevatla  Block, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


ASSESSMENTS  AND  DIVIDENDS. 


CIERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

*~~^  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business, 
San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  o"  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  15th  day  of  July,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  69),  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California.  • 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  eighteenth  (18th)  day  of  August,  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the 
sixth  (6th)  day  of  September,  18S1,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

E    L.   PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


DESI     AND     BELCHER     SILVER 

"^"^  Mining  Company — Location  of  works,  Virginia  City, 
Storey  County,  Nevada.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Directors,  held  on  the  twelfth  day  of  June,  1881,  an 
assessment  (No.  21)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Tuesday,  the  16th  day  of  August,  1S81,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the 
seventh  day  of  September,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 

WJLLIAM  WILLIS,  Secretary. 
Office — Room  No.  29  Nevada   Block,  No,  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


ryiVIDEND   NOTICE.— OFFICE    01 

the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Nevada 
Block,  Room  37. — San  Francisco,  July  15,  1881  —  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  Com- 
pany, held  this  day,  a  Dividend  (No.  69)  of  Fifty  Cents  per 
share  was  declared,  payable  on  Wednesday,  July  28,  1S81. 
Transfer  books  closed  until  the  27th  instant. 

W.   W.  TRAYLOR,    Secretary. 


p\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— THE    CALI- 

■^  FORNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 
Northwest  corner  Powell  and  Eddy  Streets.  The  Board  of 
Directors  have  declared  a  dividend  to  Depositors  at  the  rate 
of  five  and  one-tenth  (5  1-10)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Term 
Deposits,  and  four  and one-quarter(4j^)per  cent,  per  annum 
on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free  from  Federal  Tax,  for  the  half 
year  ending  June  30,  1881,  and  payable  on  and  after  July 
15,  1881.  VERNON    CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 


r\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— THE    GER- 

man  Savings  and  Loan  Society.  For  the  half  year 
ending  this  date,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  THE  GER- 
MAN SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY  has  declared 
a  dividend  on  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  five  and  one- 
tenth  (5  1- 10)  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  on  Ordinary  Deposits 
at  the  rate  of  four  and  one-fourth  (4 J^)  per  cent,  per  annum, 
free  from  Federal  Taxes,  and  payable  on  and  after  the  irlh 
day  of  July,   1881.     By  order. 

GEORGE   LETTE,  Secretary. 
San  Francisco,  June  30,  1881. 


r\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    Oh 

the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
July  8,  1881. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  19)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (25c.)  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Friday,  July  15,  1881,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  19,  328  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  be  closed  on 
July  11,  i38i.  JOSEPH  NASH,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc.,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,   202    MARKET    STREET. 


P.    RANKIN. 


A.    P.    BRAVTON 


PACIFIC    IRON    WORKS 

RANKIN,   BRAYTON    &.   CO., 


137  to  132  First  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,   Sugar  Mills,  Engines— 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc.,  etc. 


GEO.   W.    PRESCOTT.  IRVING   M.    SCOTT.  H.  T.  SCOTT. 

UNION   IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast.) 

Cor.  First  and  Mission  Sts., 

P.  O.  Box,  212S.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


JOS.   F.   FOKDERER. 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvanized    Iron    Cornices, 

Chimney  Tops  and    Iron  Skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53  BEALE  STREET. 

George  Campbell.  E.  D.  Heatle\ 

DICKSON,  DeWOLF  &  CO., 
Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

412  AND  414  BATTERY  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 


M 


SAN    FRANCISCO, 

ANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPIIE  LOW,  President. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 

CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale 
and  Retail 
Dealer   in 


coal: 


Order  for  House 

or  Office  by 
Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Alining  Company. 

IIS    and    130    Beale    Street,   S.  F 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers, 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


H.   L.   DODGE. 


..L.  H.  SWEENEV J.  E.  RUGGI.KS 


DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

and 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  nfi  Market,  and  11  and  11  California  Sts. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,       -  -      335  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


HUNTINGTON*  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 

Junction  Rush  and  Market  Sts.,  San  i'raurisco. 
52  to  5S  K  Street,  Sacramento. 


J.  M.  BUFFINGTON. 

MINING     SECRETARY. 

300  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery,  second 

floor,  Over  Mtnn.  Insurance  Co.,  San  F>ancisco 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C/»    Jr»    A*    XL* 

Tim.     Schedule,     Saturday,      June    Ifh.     issi. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


9.30  A.  M 

*3.oo  p.  M. 
*4.oo  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  p.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

*4.oo  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
4.30  P.  M. 
9.30  A.M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
P.   M. 


"4.OJ 

8.00 
"3.30  P.   M. 
J8.00  a.  M. 

g.30  A.  M. 
■  8.00  A.  M. 

S.OO  P.  M. 
^.30  A.  M. 


.  M. 


8.00  A.  M. 
IO.00  A.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 
5.30  P.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 


3.00  P.  M. 


S.OO  t 


9.30  A.  M, 

3.30  P.  H. 
*4.oo  P.  M. 

3-3°  V.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*3-3°  P-  M- 
*8.oo  A.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


.  Antioch  and  Martinez. 


. .  Calistoga  and  Napa 

J  Deming  and  )  Express 

(  East J  Emigrant 

.  -El  Paso,  Texas 

(  Gait  and  \  via  Livermorc 

(  Stockton  J  via  Martinez 

.  -lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing 

'  "      ({Sundays  only) 

..Los  Angeles  and  South 

. .  Livermoie  and  Niles 


.Madera  and  Yosermte. 


.  Marysville  and  Chico 

.  Niles(seealso  Livermore&N  iles) 

Ogden  and  )  Express 

East ("  Emigrant 

'.  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

'  Sacramento,  \  via  Livermore 

Colfax,    and  [■  via  Benicia 

.  Alta J  via  Benicia. 

.Sacramento  River  Steamers. 

.San  Jose  and  Niles 


..Vallejo. 


■  Virginia  City. 
.Woodland. 


.Willows  and  Williams 


3-35  p.  m. 

*I0.05  A.  M. 
*I2-35  P.   M. 

7-35  P.  M. 
II.35  A-  M. 

7-35  P-  M- 
*io.05  A.  M. 

3-35  P-  M. 

8  05  A.  w. 

3.35  P.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 
*  12.35  P.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 
11.35  A.  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  A.  M.  : 
Pacific  Express  from  "  Ogden  "  at  San  Pablo  ; 
Express  from  "Deming"  at  Byron. 


FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND—  f&io,  +7.30,  +8.30,  19.30,  10.30, 

11.30,  12.30,  1.30,    t3-30,    t4-3o,    t5.30,    t6,3o,  7.00,  8.10, 

9.20,  10.40,  *n,45 
(tRunning  through  to  Alameda,  Sundays  excepted.) 
To  ALAMEDA  Direct--7,oo,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11. co,  12.00 

1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00,      7.00,  8.10,  9.20,  10.40 

*n.4S. 
To  BERKELEY — 7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.30,  11.30,    1.00,  3.00 

4.00,  5.00,  6.00,  '6.30. 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.io,  8.00,  10.00,    12.00,      30 
,  3-3°.  4-3o,  5-30,  "6.30. 

TO   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— "5.20,  *6.oo,  6.50,  and 

every  24th  and  54th  minute  of  each  hour  (excepting  2.24) 

from  7.24  A.  M,  to  6.54  p.  M.,  (inclusive,)  8.00,  9.10,  10.30. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5.Io,  *5.5o,  6.40,  {7.44,  t8.44 

t9-44.    tio.44,  II.44,  12.44,    1-44,   2-44.    t3-44>  U-44,  t5-44 

16.44,  +7.50,  9.00,  10.20. 

(tStarting  20  minutes  earlier  from  Alameda,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted.) 
From  ALAMEDA  Direct — *5-oo,   *5.+o,  6.25,  7.00,  8.00 

9.00,  10.00,   11.00,   12.00,  1, 00,  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00,  *7-20 

8.40,  .  55 
From   BERKELEY — ^5.40,  *6.3o,    7.30,   8,30.   9.30,   10.30 

11.30,   1. 00.  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— *5. 40,  #6-3o,  8.00.  10.00,  12.00 

I-3Q.  3-3°.  4-3°.  5-3Q.  *D-3Q- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From   SAN  FRANCISCO— *7.is,    9.15,  ix.xg,  r-if,  3-iS 

5.15- 
From  OAKLAND — *6.is,  8.15,  10.15,  12-15-  2-IS>  4-IS- 


Al*r  rains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 


"Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

General  SuVt. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN. 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


Apolhnaris 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 
THE    PRIMEVAL    CHAMPAGNE. 

"  Of  great  value  to  the  cause  of 
temperance  and  good  health." 

Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  F.  L.  S.  London,  Eng, 

ANNUAL  SALE,  9  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &*Min.  Wat.  Dealers.  ' 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 


FOR  SALE  BY 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

■Yit  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


THUNDER  POWDER  COMP'Y. 

OFFICE, 

606   Montgomery  St.,  Room  4. 


WM.  SHERMAN President 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Secretary 

CHARLES  DE  LACY General  Manager 


BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT, 

F.  M.  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WAITE, 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

\VM.  M.  STEWART. 


This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive — an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  how  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  ex  Sanation 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


BROAD    GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT 

Commencing  Saturday,  June  4,  1881,   and   until  fur- 
ther notice. 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 

8QA    A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
.O"    Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  3.36  P.  M. 
JtSTStages   for   Pescadero  (via   San  Mateo)  connect  with 
this  train  'nly. 

9QA  A.  M.   SUNDAYS  ONLY,    for   San   Jose  and 
,0"Way  Stations.   Returning  arrives  S.  F.  8  15,  P.M. 

1  i\  A  4\  A-  M-  Da>!y (Monterey and  Soledad  Through 
AvF .rfcvf  Train  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  (Hollister  and 
Tres  Pinos,)  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad, 
and  Way  Stations.     (Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.00  P.  M.) 

SST  Parlor  Cars  attached  to  this  train. 

At  Pajaro  the  Santa  Cruz  Railroad  connects  with  this 
train  for  Aptos,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz. 

S5T  Stage  connections  made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero 
stages  via  San  Mateo  excepted.) 

3QA  p-  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monte- 
.O"  rev  and  Santa  Cruz  Express,"  for  San  Ma- 
teo, Redwood,  Menlo  Park,  Santa  Clara.  San  Jose,  Gil- 
roy, (Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos,)  Pajaro,  Castroville,  (Sali- 
nas,) and  Monterey.  Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  10.02  A.  M. 
At  Pajaro  the  Santa  CruzVailroad  connects  with  this  train 
for  Aptos,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz. 

passengers  by  this  train  arrive  at 
Hotel  del  Monte,  Monterey, . . .  7.05  v.   m. — 3I1 .  35m  )  From 
Santa   Cruz 7.26  v.   m.— 3b.  56m  )  S.  F. 

4rtfT  P-   M.   Daily  Express  for  San  Jose   and  prin- 
■  rVO  "pal  Way  Stations.     Returning,    arrives   S.    F. 
9.03  A.  M. 

JJ2T  Sundays  only  this  train  stops  at  all  Way  Stations. 

5     1   P  P.  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Menlo  Park 
■  X  O  and  Way  Stations.     Returning  arrive  at  S .  F.  at 
"     >  A    M. 

6OA  P.  M.  DAILY  for   Menlo  Park  and  Way  Sta- 
■  0\f  tions.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.40  A.  M. 

SPECIAL    RATES    TO    MONTEREY,  APTOS,    SO- 
QUEL AND  SANTA  CRUZ: 
SINGLE  TRIP  TICKETS  to  any  above  points... $3  50 
EXCURSION    TICKETS  (ROUND  TRIP),  to  any 
of  above  points  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  morn- 
ings, good  for  return  until   following  Monday  inclu- 
sive  $5  00 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  SEASON  TICKETS. 
Good  for  return  until  October  31,  1881. 

San  Francisco  to  Monterey  and  return $6  00 

San  Francisco  to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz,  inclusive, 

and  return $7  00 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

The  well-known  PACIFIC  GROVE  RETREAT,  at 
Monterey,  is  now  open  for  the  reception  of  visitors,  tour- 
ists and  "campers."  This  popular  resort  has  been  entirely 
refitted  by  its  present  owners  (the  "Pacific  Improvement 
Company")  with  new  furniture,  tents,  etc.  Circulars  giving 
full  information  as  to  rates,  terms,  etc.,  can  be  had  on  ap- 
plication to  any  Station  Agent  on  the  line  of  the  Central 
or  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

Also,  EXCURSION  TTCKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

Ticket  Offices— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street 
and  No.  9.  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 


A.  C.  EASSETT, 

Superintendent. 


H.   R.  JUDAH, 

Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 

BSS"  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m.  daily,  (S.  P.  Atlantic  Express 
Train.) 


s 


OU7H  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 


SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  APRIL  4,  1881,  Boats  and  Trains  'will 
leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  loot  of  Market 
'-treet,  as  follows: 

>  Dn  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
a. Ol/  West  gan  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit 
and  Santa  Cruz. 
-  nr.  P.  M.,  Daily,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate 
i'Ju  Stations. 

*  2f\  P-  M.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  San  Jose  and 
T'3       all  intermediate  points. 

SSJT  In  Alameda,  all  Ihrough  Trains  will  stop  at  Park 
Street  and  Pacific  Avenues  onlv. 

Stages   connect  at   Los  Gatos  with   8:30   a.  m.  and 
p.  M.  trains  for  Congress  Springs  and  Saratoga. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good  until  Monday  follow 
ing,  inclusive,  to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2. 50;  Santa  Cruz 

and  return,  $5. 

OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA  FERRY. 
Ferries  and  Local  Trains  leave  ; 

San  Francisco  for  Oakland  and  Alameda — *6-3S, 
7.35,  8.30,  9.30,  10.30  n. 30  A.  m.  tiz  30,  1.30,  2.30, 
3.30,   4.30,   5.30,  6.30,  7.30,  8.30,  and  11,30  p.  m. 

From  Corner   Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets, 

Oakland— *6. 00,  *7-oo,  8.00,  8.50,  9.50,  10.50,  t^r-so,  a.m 

12.50,  1.50,  2.50,  3.50,  4.50,  5.50,  6.50  and  0.50  p.  m. 

From  High  Street,  Alameda— '5.45,  *6-45,  7.45,  8.38, 

9-35.  10.35,  tn,35  A.  M.     I2-35,  i-35,   2-35,   3-35,  4-35, 

5-35.6-35.  and  9.35    P.  M. 

t  Saturdays  aud  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-lown  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Through  Trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  and  10.35 
A.  M.,  and  6.35  P.  M. 

F.  W.  BOWEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  Gen.  Pass.  Aeent. 


$5 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
dress STINSON  &  CO..  Portland,  Maine, 


GOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED  the 
Author.  A  new  and  great  Medical 
Work,  warranted  the  best  and  cheap- 
est, indispensable  to  every  man,  enti- 
tled "The  Science  of  Life,  or  Self- 
Preservation ;"  bound  in  the  finest 
French  muslin,  embossed,  full  gilt,  300 
pp.,  contains  beautiful  steel  engrav- 
ings, 125  prescriptions,  price  only  $1.25 

sent  by  mail  ;  illustrated  sample  6  cts. 

T/"MTIW  TTTVQrTTJSend  now.  Address  Peabody  Medi- 
JUlUVV  lniorjlir-cai  Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  H.Parker, 
No.  4  Bulfinch  street,  Boston. 


INSURANCE. 


w 

1  ORGANIZED    1861. 

Capital,    ■    •    -     $600,000.00 

Rc-Insurance  Reserve,     $39,542.63 
Reserve  for  unpaid  losses,  15,900.00 
NET    SURPLUS   over  all 
liabilities,      -      -       -       144,502.40 

Total  Assets,      -     $840,004.43 

C.  T.  HOPKINS,  Pres.        L.  L.  BROMWELL,  V-Pres 
2ENAS   CROWELL,   Sec.   E.  T.   BARNES,  Ass.    Sec. 
A.   C.  DONNELL,  City  Fire   Surveyor. 
.CAPT.  GEO.   CUMM1NG,   Marine  Surveyor.         ~ 


'THE  STATE    INVESTMEN1   AND 

*       SU      RANCE  CO.,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
F1KE  AND  MARINE. 

STATEMENT  JANUARY  i,  1881. 

Cash  Capital $200,000  00 

Reserve  for  Reinsurance 99.743  5y 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses 9,004  42 

Net  Surplus 57.528  53 

Total  Assets $366,276  54 

Income  for  year  1880 $228,113  82 

Losses  paid  during  year  1880 $109,400  42 

Lossess  paid  since  organization $1,118,176  28 

We  are  also  Agents  of  the  following  Companies  : 
NEW    IIAJMI'SHIRE    FIRE    INSURANCE    CO.,  of 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Assets,  January  1,  1881 $585,334  20 

PACIFIC   FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.  of  New  York. 

Assets,  January  1,  1881 $722,319  53 

United  Assets  of  Company  and  Agencies $1,673,930  27 

officers : 
A.  J.  Bryant,  President.     Richard  Ivers,  Vice-President. 

Chas.  H.  Cushing,  Secretary. 
Office,  -.*is  aud  220  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN 

marine  Insurance  Co.,  Limited. 

« '.i l> i l:il  Subscribed $5,000,000 

Capital  Paid  lip 1,000,000 

Cash  Beserve  Fund  (in  addition  to  capital)   1,031,741 


Pacific  Department 
LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Capital $7,500,000 

Casb  Asset. 1,828,943 


MANCHESTER 
Fire   Insurance  Company, 

OF   MANCHESTER. 

Capital $5,000,000 

Casb  Assets 1,288,367 


BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE     &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.   SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 


316  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


TTOME  MUTUAL 
£1  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1880 591,106  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY.... CHARLES  R.   STORY 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE   CO., 

of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
AORTNERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANYoi  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

AgRresate  Capital $37,0»',Mr»0 

Aggregate  Assets 41,81Mf,923 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.   LANE    BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


C.  J.  HUTCHINSON.  H.  R.  MANN. 

HUTCHINSON    &.    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and   302  and  304  Sansome  St.. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sis. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Z.  P.  Clark,  J.  C.  Stajh.es, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


BANKING. 


"THE  NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Acen  y  a     New  York 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


nrHF  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Capital Sj,ooo,ooi 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas   Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California ;  Boston,  TremoHt  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  I  n  ion  Nationat  Bank  :  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bunk  ;  New  Zeafaint,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  London,  N.  III.  Rothschild  «ft 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world- 
Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


THE 


ANGL0-GAL1F0RN1AN  BANK 

LIMITED. 

Subscribed  Capital,  -  $3,000,000 
Paid  lip  Capital,  -  -  1,500,000 
Reserve  Fund,        -       -       -   325,000 

F.  F.  LOW,  )„,„„„      P.  N.  LILIENTHAL, 

J.  STEINHART,  )Managers-  Cashier. 

Draws  exchange  on  the  principal  points  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Europe,  Japan,  China,  India,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Traveler's  credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Also,  deals  in  bullion,  and  does  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 


steamer  travel. 


p 


'ACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    CO. 

The  Steamships  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  during  the  year  1881,  as  follows:  From 
Wharf,  corner  of  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  for  YOKO 
HAM  A  and  HONG  KONG,  at  2  p.  m.: 

Cify  of  Tokfo,  City  of  I'ckins, 

August   2,  

October  20.  September  3. 

Connecting  at  YOKOHAMA  with  steamers  of  the  M ITSU 
BISHI  CO.  for  H10GO,  NAGASAKI, and  SHANGHAE. 
Excursion  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  Special  Rales. 
FOB  SH»M;v  ANI3  AICRLANW,  via  HONOLU- 
LU, at  2  p.  m.,  or  immediately  on  arrival  of  English  mails  : 
Zcalandia.   City  of  Sydney.  Australia.  City  o';  New  Y or 'i 

July  30. 

August  27.  September  24.  October  22.  November  19' 
Round-the-World  Trip,  via  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  5650. 
FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  at  12  o'clocl- 
noon,  on  4th  and  19th  of  every  month,  taking  Passenger; 
and  Freight  for  Mexican,  Central  American,  and  South 
American  ports;  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports;  for 
Liverpool,  London,  and  Southampton  ;  for  St.  Nazarie,  and 
for  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Antwerp. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 

QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  I',  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Saturday,  July  23.    Friday,  Aug.  iy. 
Thursday,  Oct.  6.    Friday,   Nov,  4. 
Wednesday,  Dec.  21. 
Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  an  i  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rick,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


GAELIC, 

Saturday,  Sep.  1 
Saturday,  Dec. 


DACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  ev;ry  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment "in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
G00DALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FOR    SITKA. 


The  U.  S.  Mail  Steamship 

CALIFORNIA, 

CAPT.  JAMES  CARROLL, 

ILL  SAIL  FROM  POR  T  70  WNS- 

end.  Washington  Territory,  for  Sitka,  Alaska,  on 
the  1st  day  of  April,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  each  succeeding 
month  in  1881. 

For  freight  or  passage,  apply  to  the  )>nr--_r  or  l-iard. 

March4.  1881.  P.    B  >  WALL. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


E.H.  McDonald, 

President, 

San  Francis  co, 

rEstaElisTiecL 

1863. 

Capital.Stock 
SLOGO.OOO.OO 
lus  459,233.03 

San  Francisco,  July  1,  1881, 

RESOURCES. 

Real  Estate  (Bank  Build's!    .  S150.000  OO 

Bills  Receivable 1.G07.093  11 

U.S.  Bonus G2G.077  35 

Real  Estate  taken  for  debt..  .  5,225  85 

Land  Ass'n  and  Dock  Stock  . .       12.323  7« 

Due  from  other  Banks 204.500  30 

Cask  (Coin  in  our  vault) 508.C11  45 

LIABILITIES.  S3.ii4.«3i~2ii 

Capital  Stock $1,000,000  00 

Reserve  Fund  (Surplus) 450.233  03 

Due  Depositors 1.4G9.32S  50 

Due  to  other  Banks 186,107  23 

Dae  Dividends G2  50 

S3.114.C3i~2G 


JEWELRY  1  SILVERWARE 

WE  INVITE  AX  EXAMINATION  OF  OUR  LARGE  STOCK  OF 
FINE  DIAMONDS  AND  PEARLS,  ALSO  NEW  STYLES  IN  JEW- 
ELRY AND  SILVERWARE,  WHICH  WE  ARE  CONSTANTLY  RE- 
CEIVING. SINCE  THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  OLD  FIRM  WE 
HAVE  MADE  MATERIAL  CHANGE  IN  PRICES,  AND  OFFER 
GOODS  LOWER  THAN  EVER  BEFORE. 

LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Successors  to  Brayerinan  &  Levy,  Xo.  119  Montgomery  St. 


"We  take  pleasure  in.  presenting  tue  above  oar 
36th  Semi-Annuul  Statement. 

We  eall  attention  to  our  increased  facilities  for 
conducting  legitimate  banking,  and  solicit  accounts  of 
banks,  bankers,  nierehants.  manufactur- 
ers, farmers  and  all  doing  business  in  our  line. 

We  give  adviee  in  detail  of  all  credits,  ac- 
knowledge promptly  all  letters,  and  will  furnish  a 
private  telegraphic  code  to  correspondents,  when 
requested. 

Shipments  of  U  old  and  Silver  Bullion  will  have 
special  care  and  prompt  returns. 

Exchange  on  the  Principal  Cities  In  the  United 
States,  England,  France  and  Germany  bought  and  sold. 

Collections  made  and  prompt  returns  rendered 
at  market  rates  of  exchange. 

Telegraph  Transfers  made  with  Sew  York, 
Boston,  Chicago,. and  the  principal  cities  of  V.  S  ;  also 
cable  transfers  to  Europe. 

Letters  of  Credit  and  Commercial  Cred- 
its issued  on  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe. 

Rational,  State.  City  and  County  Bonds 
and  "Warrants,  and  other  securities,  bought  and  sold. 

Loans   made  on  good  collaterals  or  an- 

S roved  Xames.  Good  Business  Notes  and  Drafts 
iscounted  at  lowest  market  rates. 
I>eposits  received,  snbject  to  check  with- 
out notice. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF    BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  of  the  present 

time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  mailed  to  any  address. 

WOODWORTH,  SCHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


R,  H,  McDonald,  President. 


12  TYLER  STREET,  S. 


These  Pianos  are  all  three-stringed,  with  ivory  keys,  1 1 
imitation. 

PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT 


FIRST   CLASS    IN    ALL    RESPECTS. 
QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

j&    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     ^TEntrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.  D.   SHARON. 


STRAWJ1 ATS  1 1 

The  Largest  Stock  of  SUMMER  Novelties  in  STRAW  and  LIGHT 
COLORED  FELT  HATS  offered  by 

HERRMANN 


m 


336   KEARNY  ST.,  NEAR   PINE. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Wmm 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL 


LIFE   SCHOLARSHIP,    $70 

S3-  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. -ffil 


RUBBER  HOSE 

GARDEN    HOSE, 

Of  all  grades  and  sizes, 

THE  VERY  CHEAPEST  AND  VERY  BEST 

THE   CELEBRATED 

MALTESE    CROSS   HOSE, 

For  Garden  purposes  and  Fire  Departments. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

Gut  til  Perchaand  Rubber  M't  "i;  Co. 

JOHN    W.  TAYLOR,  Manager, 
Corner  First  and  Market  SI-.,  San  Francisco. 


LATEST 
FASHIONS 


THE  ARGONAUT 

AN    AMERICAN    JOURNAL 

OF 

Politics,  Literature,  Society  and 
Satire. 

PUBLISHED  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


THE  ARGONAUT  is  a  representative 
journal  of  American  ideas  and  literature. 
It  is  thoroughly  independent  in  its  editorial 
treatment  of  the  topics  of  the  day.  It  aims 
to  give  the  best  Pacific  Coast  literature  ob- 
tainable, as  well  as  the  current  good  things  of 
the  press.  It  is  published  weekly,  at  $4  per 
year;  $2.50  for  six  months  j  $1.50  for  three 
months,  payable  in  advance.  Sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  price.  Specimen  copy  sent  free. 
Address  THE  ARGONAUT,  522  Califor- 
nia St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


MILLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    £STT\vo  Hours  Notice. 

£S&*    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
oughly diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD ! 


SEWING  MACHINE 

T  A  DIES-  APPRECIATING    THE 

BEST,  and  desiring  reliability  in  work,  will  have  no 
other.     Send  for  circular  to 

J.  W.   EVANS, 
39  Post  Street,     -      San  Francisco. 


L.  A.  BERTELING'S   PATENT. 


$2.00 
$2.50 


$3.00 


nU^S  THE  FINEST  SPECTACLES 

in  existence.     S3T  The  only  Opticians  on  the  coast 
who  make  Spectacle  Lenses  to  order, 

BERTELI\G  A    WATRY,   Scientific   Opticians, 
421  Kearny  St.,  between  Pine  and  California. 
u3T  Beware  of  FRAUDS,  who  tell  you  they  make  Spec- 
tacle Lenses,  as  we  are  the  ONLY  OPTICIANS  on  this 
coast  who  do. 


BOXESTELL,   ALLEN  &  CO. 

411,  413,  and  415  Sansonie  Street. 


FREE   EXHIBITION 

JAPANESE  ART. 


38  Geary  Street— Open  Evenings. 

Values  Marked  on  all  the  Pieces. 


Dress  Suits, 
Business  Suits, 


GENUINE 

BOSTON  BAKED  BEANS! 

JUST  RECEIVED  FROM 

J       V.  A.  Kennedy,  Cambridgeport,  Mass., 

A  full  stock  of  his  celebrated  Baked  Pork  and  Beans,  cooked 
in  pots  on  the  old  Yankee  principle,  and  first-class  in  every 
respects.  To  lovers  of  this  delicious  article,  we  especially 
call  attention.     For  sale  by  all  first-class  grocers. 

TITCO.UR  A  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

203  and  '305  Sacramento  Street. 


w> 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

•HOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Cl^unpagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc,  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.   F. 


S.  B.  BOSWELL&  CO 

STOCK   BROKERS, 

Removed  to  330  Montgomery  St.,  San  1'rancisco 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

N.  GRAY  &   CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

lit!  Sacramento  Street. 


JOHX  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

JSSAVERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


SI 


OFFICEJTO  LET. 

A  "  LARGE,    WELL-LIGHTED 

/ri  '  ROOM,  on  the  second  floor  of  the  ARGONAUT 
BUILDING,  suitable  for  office  purposes,  is  offered  at  the 
low  rental  of  $15  per  month.  Apply  at  the  ARGONAUT 
OFFICE,  522  California  Street,  between  Montgomery  and 
Kearny. 


TAKER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

■*■      GROCERS.  108  and  no  California  St..  San  Franciico. 


For  CLEAXIXG  and  POLISHING 


Silverware, 
Nickel   Plate  % 


LUSTRO 


gs-         Brass 
and 


on  Stoves.     ^fP^  ^  Coppcrware. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE   &  CO. 

110  to  US  Battery  Street- 
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PLUMBAGO'S    SPECULATION. 


A  San  Francisco  Sketch. 


"  Ecce  Homo  /  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  !  What!  Can  it  be  !  Dana!  Tom 
Dana  !     Why,  my  dear  boy,  how  are  you?" 

"  Tough  as  a  bison,  happy  as  a  king — and  how  are  you  ? 
I  haven't  seen  you  for  a  decade  or  more.  What  brings  you 
out  here  to  the  land  of  sunshine?" 

"  I'm  a  fugitive.  I'm  a  coward.  I  am  flying  from  the 
governor.  They  put  me  into  a  counting-house.  You  know 
how  I  hate  business — how  I  used  in  college  to  harangue 
against  a  mercantile  life.  Couldn't  stand  it.  Too  much 
treadmill.     Here  I  am,  dying  for  a  tussle  with  reality." 

"Well,  my  dear  fellow,  I  think  we  can  furnish  it  for  you. 
But  I  must  go.  Case  in  court  this  morning.  Come  and 
dine  with  me — half-past  six.  Say  you  will.  See  my  wife 
and  babies.  Great  thing,  matrimony  !  I  say,  how's  the 
theory  of  life,  Quincy  ? "  and  the  broad-shouldered  Dana 
had  a  sly  twinkle  in  his  eye  as  he  remembered  one  of  the 
foibles  of  his  old  classmate. 

"  Same  as  ever.  Life  is  a  sucked  orange.  My  doll  is 
stuffed  with  sawdust.  Sugar  is  bitter.  Roses  have  forgotten 
to  bloom.  But  I'll  tell  you  what,  Dana,  IVe  a  supreme  pat- 
ent for  pavements,  a  ne  plus  ultra,  nil  nisi  bomtm  business 
I  ran  across  lately.  It's  partly  for  that  I  am  here,"  and 
glancing  cautiously  around,  he  took  his  friend  Dana  by  the 
button  and  drew  him  gently  aside.  "  I'll  tell  you.  I'd  like 
to  have  you  join." 

"  Festina  lente — that  is,  draw  it  mild,  in  the  vulgate.  We'll 
discuss  all  that  this  evening.  Till  then  be  a  good  boy.  Re- 
member, half-past  six,  sharp.     Au  revoir  !  " 

And  the  same  burly  June  wind  that  had  hurled  these  two 
classmates  bumping  against  each  other,  with  their  hats  over 
their  eyes,  now  as  savagely  tore  them  apart  at  the  corner  of 
the  Palace  Hotel,  where  they  stood  talking,  sending  Dana — 
Tom  Dana,  the  rising  young  attorney  of  San  Francisco — 
scurrying  down  Montgomery  Street  to  his  office,  and  helping 
Ouincy,  his  newly  arrived  old  Cambridge  friend,  on  his  way 
tcward  Rincon  Hill. 


"  Poor  old  Quincy  !"  said  Dana  to  his  wife  that  evening, 
as  they  were  making  ready  to  receive  their  dinner  friend  ; 
"  the  brightest  mind,  the  subtlest  intellect,  in  our  class  ! 
The  happiest  and  the  unhappiest,  the  liveliest  and  the  most 
sober,  the  queerest  compound  of  opposites  that  it  has  ever 
been  my  fortune  to  meet." 

"  Is  he  one  of  the  Quincys?"  asked  Mrs.  Dana,  bending 
over  a  wilderness  of  feminine  finery,  pending  a  selection. 

"  Indeed  he  is.  The  bluest  of  the  blue-bloods.  Veritable 
sprig  of  the  Mayflower.  And  that's  precisely  what  empha- 
sizes his  oddity.  He's  a  born  aristocrat,  and  yet  he's  an 
ardent  democrat.  He's  a  radical ;  he's  a  conservative.  He's 
the  most  fastidious  and  sensitive  of  men,  and  yet  the  loudest 
declaimer  against  the  frivolities  and  fripperies  of  civilization. 
He's  the  very  man  whom  you  would  select  as  likeliest  to 
take  pleasure  in  the  soft  luxuries  of  cities,  and  yet  he  de- 
spises them  all.  How  often  I  have  heard  him  declare  that 
civilization  is  a  failure,  brick-walls  a  device  of  the  devil " 

"Why,  Tom!" 

— "  Quotation,  my  dear,  quotation  —  and  modern  life  as 
flat  as  ditch-water.  Poor  fellow  !  how  he  used  to  torture 
himself  with  questionings  in  college  !  Why  Lizzie,"  contin- 
ued Dana,  "the  nights  I  have  spent  with  that  fellow  in  our 
college  days,  arguing,  disputing,  trying  to  rid  his  mind  of 
some  morbid  illusion,  listening  to  him  for  hours  as  he  strode 
up  and  down  my  room,  pulling  at  his  pipe  as  he  strode, and 
lashing  the  unfortunate  nineteenth  century  with  invective. 
.1  assure  you,  you  have  no  idea  of  the  long  vigils  I  have  kept 
with  him,  when  we  both  were  very  tender  goslings,  and 
thought,  each  in  his  way,  that  we  could  pluck  the  secret  of 
Nature  from  her  heart." 

"I'm  afraid  of  him,  dear,  from  what  you  say,"  said  Mrs. 
Dana,  as  she  finished  her  graceful  toilet.  "  I've  no  sympa- 
thy with  these  pale-faced  young  men  and  their  wild  self- 
questionings.  Do  you  wish  Ethel  to  dine  with  us,  if  he's 
going  to  talk  in  such  a  savage  way  as  you  describe  ?  " 

"Why,  certainly.  It  is  not  as  bad  as  that.  He's  not  a 
cannibal,  or  an  Orson,  or  a  nihilist,  or  an  infidel — well,  I 
hardly  know  what  he  is.  But  I'll  muzzle  him,  if  necessary, 
and  see  that  he  doesn't  go  beyond  his  chain." 

Ouincy  came,  he  ate,  he  conquered. 

The  friends  spent  a  jolly  evening  in  happy  retrospect  of 
their  college  life,  discussing  the  thousand  and  one  problems 
of  the  day,  exchanging  gossip  and  thereby  bringing  pretty 
Mrs.  Dana  into  the  circle  of  their  sympathies — and  through 
it  all  Mr.  Quincy  showed  but  little  of  the  eccentricities  with 
which  Mr.  Dana  had  credited  him.  Only  once  or  twice  he 
broke  forth  in  wild  invective  against  his  old  enemy,  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  alarmed  little  Ethel  now  and  then  by  a 
fashion  of  stopping  in  the  midst  of  his  conversational 
promenade  and  glowering  at  her,  as  she  clung  to  her  mother's 
side. 

"  Oh,  I  forgot,"  he  said,  as  he  was  leaving,  "the  sage-brush 
pavement  !  Well,  well,  it  is  late.  Some  other  time  we  will 
discuss  it.     Good-night." 

"  Well  ? "  said,  Dana,  interrogatively,  as  he  returned  to  his 
wife  after  Quincy's  leaving. 


"Well,  I  think  he's  quite  charming  and  intellectual,  but— 
but  very  queer.     And  Ethel  is  positively  afraid  of  him." 

******** 

It  is  a  comfortable  thing  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  unsus- 
pecting nabobs  and  treated  galore  to  the  fat  of  the  land, 
San  Francisco,  which  Quincy  had  known  by  rumor  only  as 
the  city  of  fabulous  fortunes  and  picturesque  nowveaux  riches , 
which  had  been  overrun  with  bogus  lords  of  every  national- 
ity, and  had  almost  sacrificed  some  of  her  loveliest  daugh- 
ters to  their  skillful  advances — San  Francisco  was  happy  to 
do  honor  to  this  son  of  a  noble  Boston  house.  What  pass- 
port could  be  better  than  to  be  introduced  by  Dana? — Dana, 
the  magnificent,  the  cloud-dispeller,  the  shedder  of  sunshine 
even  in  this  land  of  almost  perennial  brightness  ;  Dana,  the 
popular  member  of  the  Union  Club,  the  coming  lawyer,  the 
husband  of  pretty  Miss  McAlpine,  of  San  Mateo,  whose  fa- 
ther had  owned  league  after  league  of  the  lovely  San  Mateo 
country  in  his  day,  and  had  left  it  all,  too,  to  his  only  child 
on  his  death. 

So  San  Francisco  rose  to  our  young  Ouincy.  It  carried 
him  to  all  its  charming  country  places,  never  lovelier  than  in 
the  early  June  days.  It  pelted  him  with  invitations.  It 
bombarded  him  with  pretty  girls.  It  threw  open  its  clubs  to 
him.  Its  ordinarily  level  head  was  quite  turned  with  excite- 
ment over  the  arrival  of  this  aristocratic  son  of  the  cultured 
East.  And  nothing  could  more  effectually  increase  the  ex- 
citement which  his  coming  caused  than  the  indifferent,  thor- 
oughly careless  manner  in  which  he  received  the  attentions 
showered  upon  him. 

"He  has  quite  the  air,"  said  little  Miss  Tretoade,  who  had 
studied  French  for  a  half-year,  and  was  fond  of  rendering 
it  into  English  on  occasions. 

"  So  much  soul !  "  exclaimed  her  friend,  Miss  Rosethorpe, 
product  of  a  Connecticut  school  of  great  aesthetic  preten- 
sions. "  Our  young  men  in  San  Francisco  are  so  lacking  in 
soul.     I  dote  on  soul  ! " 

"  He's  really  quite  refreshing.  He  takes  me  back  to  Eu- 
rope," said  old  Mrs.  Mahogany,  whose  husband  had 
"jumped ,:  a  mine  in  the  early  '5o's,  and  sent  his  ponderous 
spouse  as  a  spectacle  for  the  old  world  for  a  brief  season 
"  He  talks  so  well  of  art  and  articles  of  virtue  !  He  knows 
pictures,  and  statutes,  and  all  them  sort  of  things  as  well  as 
Mr.  Mahogany  knows  quartz,"  and  the  old  lady  felt  quite 
honored  to  have  a  chat  in  her  box  at  the  theatre  with  the 
young  swell,  and  to  see  him  devoting  himself  markedly  to 
the  prim  Misses  Mahoganys  ranged  alongside  her. 

"What  do  you  think  of  this  fellow  Quincy?"  asked  a 
careless  lounger  in  the  Union  Club  one  off  evening,  when 
conversation  ran  low. 

"  I  think  he's  an  awful  softy,"  said  young  Bullock,  sucking 
the  head  of  his  cane.  "Why,- he  talks  as  if  he  knew  every- 
thing !  I  don't  like  the  way  the  girls  are  all  wild  about  him," 
he  whimpered,  remembering  sundry  occasions  when  social 
encounters  with  the  great  talker  had  left  the  heir  of  the  great 
butcher  of  San  Jose'  somewhat  at  a  disadvantage,  not  to  say 
somewhat  of  a  laughing-stock. 


"  My  dear  Miss  Plumbago,  you  can  not  imagine  what  a 
new  man  I  am  since  I  arrived  in  San  Francisco,"  said  Mr. 
Ouincy  to  a  dark-haired  young  woman  swinging  in  a  ham- 
mock not  far  from  his  own  on  the  Plumbagos'  close-clipped 
lawn  at  San  Mateo. 

"  I  am  glad  our  climate  agrees  with  you,  Mr.  Quincy,"  she 
answered,  swinging  herself  gently  in  the  flickering  shadows 
of  the  great  oaks. 

"  Climate  !  Oh,  it's  not  the  climate.  Nobody  is  less  de- 
pendent on  climate  than  I.  I  might  be  sitting  on  the  North 
Pole,  or  walking  the  Equator  ;  but  I  would  be  equally  in- 
different if  I  only  had  materials  for  the  study  of  the  problem 
of  human  existence." 

"  You  never  care  for  your  surroundings,  then  ?  "  asked  his 
companion,  stopping  her  hammock  and  showing  over  its 
edge  a  dainty  blue  slipper,  with  a  ne  quid  nitnis  of  ankle. 

"When  my  surroundings  are  pleasant  my  thoughts  come 
freest.  That  is  all,"  answered  Quincy,  blowing  the  smoke 
of  a  cigarette  up  toward  the  oak-leaves. 

"  Then  I  am  going  into  the  house,"  and  Miss  Plumbago 
was  half  out  of  her  hammock  when  Ouincy,  tumbling  and 
sprawling  out  of  his  own,  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  was 
detaining  her. 

"  Mr.  Ouincy,  I  am  astonished  !  Be  so  kind  as  to  take 
your  hands  off!     What  can  you  be  thinking  of?" 

"  Will  you  stay  ?  "  he  pleaded.  "  Will  you  pardon  me  ?  I 
had  no  idea  of  offending  you.  It  is  so  pleasant  here."  And 
she  resumed  her  seat  in  the  hammock. 

"  You  are  very  rude,"  she  said  quietly,  as  she  drew  her 
pretty  draperies  together. 

"How  so  ?  I  don't  understand."  And  Quincy  stood  near 
her,  looking  down  on  the  graceful  form  below  him,  so  near 
that  he  could  have  taken  it  in  his  arms.  "  Why  shouldn't 
he  ?"  he  said  to  himself.  "  Why  should  he  observe  conven- 
tionalities which  had  been  repressing  him,  imprisoning  him, 
all  his  life  ?  Why  not,  on  these  far-off,  semi-barbarous,  poetic 
shores,  appeal  to  this  picturesque  young  creature  near  him, 
tell  her  the  dreariness,  the  incompleteness  of  his  life,  and 
ask  her  to  complete  it  for  him,  to  give  him  strength  to  ac- 
complish great  things,  courage  to  rid  himself  of  vain  illu- 
sions ?  " 

But  she  was  saying  : 


"  You  seem  so  ungrateful,  so  cold,  so  calculating  !  You 
have  every  attention  showered  on  you.  You  are  made  much 
of  by  all  of  our  best  people  ;  to  be  sure,  we  are  a  semi-bar- 
barous people  out  here,  I  suppose  you  think,  but  we  are  not 
to  blame  for  that,  and  you  seem  to  absorb  us  all  as  food  for 
thought  simply.  You  pounce  on  us  as  your  long-legged 
naturalists  do  on  the  unsuspecting  insect,  and  gather  us  in 
as  so  many  specimens  in  your  intellectual  show-case.  Ugh, 
you  are  so  intellectual !  I  don't  like  you  !  Why  can't  you 
take  the  world  as  it  is  and  enjoy  things.?" 

He  threw  away  his  cigarette,  took  a  turn  on  the  lawn  in 
silence,  and  came  back  to  her. 

"  Miss  Plumbago,  I  fear  I  never  can  take  the  world  as  it 
is,  to  use  your  phrase.  I  have  been  differently  brought  up. 
1  have  been  educated  to  believe  that  my  mission  in  life  is  to 
criticise,  and  pull  to  pieces,  and  reform.  We  are  all  brought 
up  that  way  in  Boston,"  and  he  smiled  grimly,  looking  in  a 
.sad  way  at  this  fresh-cheeked  young  woman  of  the  West. 

"What  a  tiresome  people  you  must  be,  then,"  she  said. 

"  And  I  have  been  a  curse  to  myself  all  my  life  in  conse- 
quence," he  went  on,  without  heeding  her.  "  I  have  had 
great  thoughts,  great  plans  continually  taking  hold  of  me, 
and  before  I  could  make  successful  headway  the  other  half 
of  me,  the  critical  Ouincy,  standing  with  eye-glass  set,  like 
this,  began  to  find  fault,  and  pick  flaws,  and  question  utility, 
and  throw  cold  water,  until,  voild,  I  am  a  do-nothing;  I 
have  allowed  my  great  plans  to  slip  away  ;  I  am  a  disap- 
pointed man." 

"You  mean  it?"  asked  his  companion,  with  a  feeling  of 
mingled  wonder  and  pity. 

"  I  do.  I  grew  tired  of  this  critical  habit.  I  longed  for 
free  action.  I  was  half  crazy  with  the  humdrum  life  I  led, 
and  suddenly  I  broke  away.  They  couldn't  keep  me  any 
longer.  They  tried  to,  but  they  couldn't,"  and  he  gave  her 
a  queer  look,  which  startled  her.  "  I  say,"  he  continued 
after  a  pause,  "  have  I  ever  told  you  of  my  patent  pavement  ? 
You  see  the  ruling  passion  is  still  strong.  I  couldn't  come 
out  here  without  trying  to  do  something  to  reform  things," 
and  he  drew  a  roll  of  papers  from  his  pocket,  placed  a  rustic 
chair  near  her,  and  began,  glancing  nervously  about  him, 
"You  see,  I  was  in  Colorado  last  year  with  my  old  professor 
of  chemistry,  Muddlestick,  and  between  us  we  developed 
this  theory.  I  came  out  here  to  find  men  to  put  it  into 
practice.     Boston  is  too  conservative." 

"  I'm  sure  papa  will  help  you,"  answered  Miss  Plumbago, 
"  and — I  would,  if  I  could." 

"  You  would  !  Miss  Plumbago "  But  we  have  no  busi- 
ness with  the  details  of  the  talk  which  ensued,  and  patent 
pavements  have  no  right  to  intrude  on  such  a  scene — an  oak- 
shaded  lawn,  dappled  with  sun  and  shade,  a  fair  young 
girl  in  a  hammock,  with  wonder,  curiosity,  fear,  all  taking 
possession  of  her  by  turns,  and  a  well-dressed  young  man  in 
eye-glasses,  talking  feverishly,  now  of  his  past,  his  great 
plans,  now  of  the  tonic  which  the  western  life  had  brought 
him,  now  of  the  aimlessness  of  modern  endeavor,  now  of 
his  famous  pavement. 

Besides,  an  important  meeting  of  the  "Sage-brush  Pave- 
ment Company"  is  to  be  held  on  the  morrow,  and  the  won- 
derful patent  will  be  fully  explained. 

******** 
•  When  Mr.  Jefferson  Plumbago,  in  a  directors'  meeting, 
rose  to  speak,  there  was  no  common  excitement.  It  may  be 
easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than 
for  gentlemen  of  Mr.  Plumbago's  unlimited  bank  account 
to  take  their flost-tnorfew  places  among  the  choirs  above; 
but  while  they  are  among  us,  interested  in  our  gas,  mining, 
and  water  stocks,  managing  our  banks,  directing  our  rail- 
ways, building  our  local  palaces,  a  word  from  their  well-fed 
mouths  weighs  heavier  than  whole  broadsides  of  wisdom 
from  ordinary  mortals.  So  when  Mr.  Plumbago,  president 
of  the  Plumbago  Bank,  chief  stockholder  in  the  Kangaroo 
Express,  owner  of  a  vast  portion  of  the  surface  of  Califor- 
nia, interested  in  the  wonderful  new  ostrich  ranch  in  San 
Bernardino,  director  in  the  Trans-Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany, Behring  Strait  Trading  Company,  San  Francisco  and 
Mexico  Railroad,  and  a  host  of  other  enterprises — when  Mr. 
Jefferson  Plumbago  had  anything  to  say,  his  associate  di- 
rectors crossed  their  fat  legs  and  turned  to  him  the  ear  of 
interest.  The  air  seemed  to  tinkle  with  newly-coined,  vir- 
ginal twenties  when  he  opened  his  mouth.  Gigantic  enter- 
prises appeared  as  easy  of  accomplishment  as  children's 
card-houses,  and  every  man  present  swelled  at  once  with 
the  consciousness  of  approaching  millions. 

The  meeting  in  question  was  no  ordinary  one.  That  Mr. 
PlumDago  should  give  his  ear  to  any  one  with  a  scheme  was 
a  great  concession.  That  he  should  actually  consent  to 
bring  together  the  solid  men  in  his  train  to  pass  on  the  mer- 
its of  Mr.  Quincy's  Sage-brush  Pavement  was  something  so 
unprecedented  that  every  gentleman  invited  marveled,  and 
came,  alive  with  expectation.  What  could  it  mean  ?  Was 
Plumbago  softening  ?  Was  the  city  actually  to  secure  the 
ideal  pavement  at  last,  after  so  many  sad  ventures? 

When  Mr.  Plumbago,  therefore,  rose  to  speak,  the  interest 
was  intense.  Gentlemen  pushed  their  chairs  back  from  the 
table,  settled  themselves  comfortably,  fixed  attentive  eyes  on 
the  speaker,  and  prepared  to  hear  wonderful  things.  There 
was  Silverbrick,  of  Nevada,  rolling  in  gold  ;  Webfoot,  of 
the  Tar  Flat  Water  Company  ;  young  Ranunculus,  heir  to 
the  vast  Mission  Viejo  estates  ;  our  friend  Tom  Dana,  at- 
torney to  many  of  the  gentlemen  present ;  Alfredo  Ortega, 
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whose  large  landed  possessions  were  being  slowly  absorbed 
by  the  Plumbago  Bank,  with  a  half-dozen  more  whose 
names  were  mighty  on  'change.  Sitting  a  bit  apart  from  the 
rest  was  Quincy,  eye-glass  in  place,  unperturbed. 

"Gentlemen,"  opened  Mr.  Plumbago,  as  he  laid  his 
hand  lightly  on  the  tranquil  mock-turtle  under  his  waist- 
coat, "you  are  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  objects  of 
this  meeting.  You  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  pave- 
ments of  a  city  like  Jhis  are  a  matter  worthy  of  the  most 
serious  consideration.  No  one  will  deny  the  fact  that,  con- 
sidering our  age,  our  local  pavements  are  in  a  deplorable 
state.  With  all  due  respect  to  those  gentlemen  who  may  be 
interested  in  contracts  for  paving,  I  may  say  that  I  think — 
mind,  gentlemen,  I  say  I  think—a  patent  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  which,  for  cheapness  of  application,  effi- 
ciency, and  durability,  will  outrank  any  now  in  vogue,  as  far 
as  my  knowledge  extends.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  pat- 
ent has  been  brought  to  "my  attention  by  a  gentleman  now 
present,  who  comes  recommended  to  me  most  highly.  I 
have  called  you,  gentlemen,  together  that  you  may  be  able  to 
share  with  him  and  with  me  the  profits  to  result,  which  I  am 
inclined  to  think  will  be  immense— mind,  gentlemen,  I  say 
I  am  inclined  to  think  they  will  be  immense.  I  need  only 
say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  believe  you  know  my  business 
methods  too  well  to  believe  that  the  fact  that  this  gentleman 
is  likely  soon  to  become  my  son-in-law  could  for  a  moment 
influence  my  judgment  in  recommending  this  matter  to  your 
favorable  consideration.  I  have  the  honor  of  introducing  to 
you  my  young  friend,  Mr.  Quincy,  who  will  explain  fully  the 
details  of  this  matter.     Mr.  Quincy,  gentlemen." 

Quincy  rose,  advanced  to  the  table,  bowed,  called  for  a 
glass  of  water,  smiled  feebly,  readjusted  his  eye-glass,  and, 
after  fumbling  over  his  papers  a  moment,  began  : 

"  Mr.  Plumbago,  and  gentlemen  ;  The  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  just  sat  down  will  serve  for  a  preface.  I  will 
plunge  at  once  into  the  midst  of  things.  Sage-brush  .and 
adobe — you  will  all  admit  that  the  two  main  ingredients  of 
my  pavement  are  not  only  cheap  but  immensely  abundant, 
at  your  very  doors,  so  to  speak.  In  Boston,  where  the  con- 
servative spirit  of  the  place  neutralized  the  enthusiasm  which 
I  brought  to  the  subject,  the  element  of  cheapness  did  not 
prevail.  I  came  here,  hoping  to  meet  broad-gauge  men  who 
would  take  hold  of  the  matter  and  bring  it  to  a  successful 
result." 

Mr.  Quincy  spoke  these  words  rapidly,  as  if  from  memory. 
Having  spoken  them,  he  stopped,  as  though  his  work  was 
done.  He  looked  nervously  about  him,  drank  half  a  glass  of 
water,  spilling  the  rest  on  bis  papers,  and  turned  pale. 

"  Are  you  ill,  Quincy  ?"  asked  Dana,  coming  up  to  him. 

"  What  ? — oh,  no — of  course.  Where  was  I  ?  Yes,  I  re- 
member. Sage-brush.  How  long  do  you  expect  me  to  speak, 
sir?"  addressing  Mr.  Plumbago. 

Gentlemen  were  moving  their  chairs  and  looking  incredu- 
lous ;  there  was  an  impatient  hemming  and  hawing,  when 
a  messenger  entered  and  approached  Mr.  Dana  with  a  dis- 
patch. He  opened  it,  read  it,  colored  visibly,  re-read  it,  and 
passed  it  to  Mr.  Plumbago.  Mr.  Plumbago  glanced  hastily 
through  it,  exclaiming  : 

"  Nonsense  !  The  thing's  impossible.  There  must  be 
some  mistake.  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Quincy" then  sud- 
denly, with  a  quick  decision,  worthy  of  the  man  of  many  in- 
vestments, saying,  "  Gentlemen,  an  unpleasant  duty.  I  will 
read  : 

"  Boston,  Mass.,  June  29,  1880. 

"Thomas  Dana,  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco  :  My  son  Ar- 
thur escaped  our  vigilance  a  month  ago.  I  hear  he  is  with  you.  He  is 
harmless — has  had  brain-fever.  He  imagines  himself  a  great  reformer. 
His  present  illusion  is  a  patent  sage-brush  pavement.  Send  him  back. 
Expense  guaranteed.  Robert  M.  Quincy." 

Quincy  took  up  his  hat,  folded  his  papers  carefully,  and 
saying  calmly,  "  I  thought  it  was  about  time,"  walked  quietly 
away  with  crestfallen  Dana. 

Mr.  Jefferson  Plumbago,  still  standing,  said,  with  equal 
calmness  : 

"Gentlemen,  this  meeting  stands  adjourned." 

San  Francisco,  July,  1S81.  Sigma. 


The  London  Army  and  Navy  Club,  says  the  New  York 
Star,  has  just  re-elected  Valentine  Baker  to  membership,  by 
a  very  close  vote,  only  one  more  black  ball  being  necessary 
to  exclude  him.  Baker,  it  will  be  remembered,  attempted  to 
commit  an  outrage  upon  Miss  Dickinson,  a  young  and  re- 
spectable lady,  who  was  locked  up  with  him  in  an  English 
railway  carriage.  When  the  train  came  into  a  station  the 
poor  girl  was  found  clinging  to  the  door,  frantic  with  fear, 
and  Baker  was  unable  to  deny  the  assault.  He  then  be- 
longed to  a  fashionable  regiment,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
boon  companions  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  utmost 
efforts  were  made  to  compromise  his  crime,  but  the  friends 
of  Miss  Dickinson  persisted  in  bringing  him  to  justice. 
Baker  was  tried  before  a  fashionable  judge.  He  had  literally 
no  defense.  He  was  sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment 
as  a  first-class  misdemeanant,  which  was  simply  confinement 
in  an  elegantly  furnished  apartment,  willvthe  privilege  of  his 
wife's  company,  the  society  of  his  friends,  his  books,  the 
papers,  and  the  best  fare  that  money  could  procure.  But,  in 
consequence  of  his  conviction,  he  was  turned  out  of  the 
army,  and  he  forfeited  his  membership  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Club.  Then  Baker,  still  backed  by  influential  friends 
—among  whom  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  were  conspicuous — went  to  Turkey,  and  became 
a  pasha.  He  fought  gallantly  against  Russia,  and  thus  es- 
tablished a  claim  upon  British  leniency  When  he  revisited 
London,  this  season,  fifty  members  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club  were  willing  to  sign  a  statement  that,  in  their  opinion, 
his  conviction  for  an  attempt  at  rape  did  not  affect  his  char- 
acter as  a  gentleman,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  mem- 
bers indorsed  this  opinion  by  casting  their  ballots  for  his  re- 
admission.  He  is  now  again,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
perfect  specimen  of  an  English  club  gentleman. 


WESTERN    HUMOR. 


A  Fatal  Thirst. 
From  the  London  Lancet  we  learn  that  "many  years  ago 
a  case  was  recorded  by  Doctor  Otto,  of  Copenhagen,  in 
which  four  hundred  and  ninety-five  needles  passed  through 
the  skin  of  a  hysterical  girl,  who  had  probably  swallowed 
them  during  a  hysterical  paroxysm  ;  but  these  all  emerged 
from  the  regions  below  the  diaphram,  and  were  collected  in 
groups,  which  gave  rise  to  inflammatory  swellings  of  some 
size."  It  would  seem  from  the  cases  on  record  that  needles 
in  the  system  rather  assist  in  the  digestion  and  promote  lon- 
gevity. For  instance,  we  will  suppose  that  the  hysterical 
girl  above  alluded  to,  with  four  hundred  and  ninety-five  nee- 
dles in  her  stomach,  should  absorb  the  midsummer  cucum- 
ber. Think  how  interesting  those  needles  would  make  it  for 
the  great  colic  promoter.  We  can  imagine  the  cheerful 
smile  of  the  cucumber  as  it  enters  the  stomach,  and,  bowing 
cheerfully  to  the  follicles  standing  around,  hangs  its  hat  upon 
the  walls  of  the  stomach,  stands  its  umbrella  in  a  corner, 
and  proceeds  to  work.  All  at  once  the  cucumber  looks  sur- 
prised and  grieved  about  something.  It  stops  in  its  heaven- 
born  colic  generation,  and  pulls  a  rusty  needle  out  of  its  per- 
son. Maddened  by  the  pain,  it  once  more  attacks  the  di- 
gestive apparatus,  and  once  more  accumulates  a  choice  job 
lot  of  needles.  Again  and  again  it  enters  into  the  unequal 
contest,  each  time  losing  ground  and  gaining  ground,  till  the 
poor  cucumber,  with  assorted  hardware  sticking  out  in  all 
directions  like  the  hair  on  a  cat's  tail,  at  last  curls  up  like  a 
caterpillar,  and  yields  up  the  victory.  Still,  this  needle  bus- 
iness will  be  expensive  to  husbands  if  wives  once  acquire  the 
habit  and  allow  it  to  obtain  the  mastery  over  them.  The 
woman  who  once  begins  to  tamper  with  cambric  needles  is 
not  safe.  She  may  think  that  she  has  power  to  control  her 
appetite,  but  it  is  only  a  step  to  the  maddening  thirst  for  the 
soul-destroying  darning  needle,  and  perhaps  to  the  button- 
hook and  carpet-stretcher.  We  once  knew  a  sweet  young 
creature,  with  dewy  eye  and  breath  like  timothy  hay.  Her 
merry  laugh  rippled  out  upon  the  summer  air  like  the  joyful 
music  of  baldheaded  bobolinks.  In  a  thoughtless  moment 
she  swallowed  a  cambric  needle.  This  did  not  satisfy  her. 
The  cruel  thralldom  had  begun.  Whenever  she  felt  de- 
pressed and  gloomy,  there  was  nothing  that  would  kill  her 
ennui  and  melancholy  but  the  fatal  needle-cushion.  From 
this  she  rapidly  became  more  reckless,  till  there  was  hardly 
an  hour  that  she  was  not  under  the  influence  of  needles.  If 
she  couldn't  get  needles  to  assuage  her  mad  thirst,  she  would 
take  hair-pins  or  door-keys.  She  gradually  pined  away  to  a 
mere  skeleton.  She  could  no  longer  sit  on  one  foot  and  be 
happy.  Life  for  her  was  filled  with  opaque  gloom  and  sad- 
ness. At  last  she  took  an  overdose  of  sheep-shears  and 
monkey-wrenches  one  day,  and  on  the  following  morning 
her  soul  had  lit  out  for  the  land  of  eternal  summer.  We 
should  learn  from  this  to  shun  the  maddening  needle-cush- 
ion, and  never  tell  a  lie. — Laramie  Boomerang. 


An  aesthetic  anecdote  from  London  :  At  some  recent  pri- 
vate theatricals  appeared  a  character  named  "Polly,"  played 
by  a  young  lady  with  much  cleverness.  An  aesthetic  poet, 
who  had  hung  with  rapture  on  her  words,  turned  round  when 
the  curtain  fell,  to  Ruskin,  who  was  sitting  a  row  or  two  be- 
hind him,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Master,  is  not  Polly  precious  ? " 


A  Good  Day  for  Dogs. 

Old  Mr.  Thistlepod  caine  in  yesterday  and  climbed  up  the 
long  stairs  to  the  sanctum,  emptied  a  chair  load  of  exchanges 
on  the  floor,  and  sat  down.  "  Say,"  the  old  man  said,  chew- 
ing his  morsel  of  navy  plug  with  the  rapid  intonation  of  a 
man  who  was  in  earnest,  "  say,  you  know  that  spotted 
coach  dog  of  mine  that  bit  his  leg  with  a  rattlesnake  nigh 
onto  three  week  ago  ?  "  Yes,  the  editor  said,  he  remembered 
it.  Dog  dead  ?  "Dead?"  said  the  old  man,  "no;  live  as 
you  are,  and  all  right,  only  he's  tryin'  to  coil  himself  up  all 
the  time,  and  has  eleven  rattles  growed  out  on  the  end  of 
his  tail.  Has,  for  a  gospel  fact.  Nights,  when  he  runs 
around  the  house,  sounds  like  a  drum  corps  goin'  by.  I  de- 
clare to  goodness  I  wished  I'd  a  brung  him  in  to  let  you  see 
him."  Yes,  the  editor  wished  he  had.  "  Nero,  the  dog's 
name  is,"  the  old  man  said,  gazing  earnestly  at  the  editor's 
face  ;  "  Nero  ;  six  years  old  this  spring.  Raised  him  my- 
self;  Flint  River  dog  ;  you've  seen  him  hundreds  of  times, 
under  my  wagon."  Yes,  the  editor  thought  he  had  seen  him, 
before  he  grew  his  rattles.  "  Yes,"  the  old  man  said,  with  a 
confirmatory  sigh.  Then  he  added  ;  "  You  know  that  shaggy, 
rough-haired  Scotch  terrier  of  Ben  Martin's  ?  Well,  sir, 
Ben  he  sent  to  Philadelphy  and  got  a  couple  o'  dozen  silk- 
worms, and  fed  'em  to  the  dog,  an' ye  haint  seen  the  ter- 
rier since  last  Saturday,  have  ye?"  No,  the  editor  hadn't 
seen  the  dog  nor  Martin  himself  since  April.  "  Well,  sir, 
I  hope  I  may  die  some  time  if  that  dog's  hair  hain't  come 
out  the  softest,  finest  silk  fringe  ye  ever  saw  in  your  life  ! 
Silk  fringe,  with  a  braid  two  inches  deep  along  his  back,  an' 
a  ball  of  chenille  hangin'  from  the  end  of  each  ear.  Ben's 
going  to  buy  up  a  couple  o'  hundred  cheap  long-haired  dogs, 
feed  'em  silkworms,  and  shear  'em  every  spring."  The  ed- 
itor thought  there  would  be  money  in  it.  "  Better'n  a  gold 
mine,"  the  old  man  said  ;  "an!  do  you  know,  while  he  was 
feedin'  of  him,  Ben  forgot  to  take  off  the  dog's  collar — big 
leather  collar."  "And  what  happened  to  the  collar  ?"  the 
editor  asked,  a  little  wearily.  "  Velvet,"  said  the  old  man, 
enthusiastically,  ''  Lyons  velvet,  with  a  celluloid  buckle. 
You  remember  the  dog,  don't  ye?  Used  to  come  to  town 
with  Ben  regular  three  or  four  times  a  month.  I  declare,  I 
wish't  I'd  a  ast  Ben  to  let  me  bring  him  in  to  show  you  this 
morning.  But  say — you  remember  that  long-legged,  ornary 
lookin1  meut  hound  of  Dick  Rogers's,  don't  ye,  that  killed 
Lem  Crandall's  sheep  last  February?"  The  editor  ex- 
pressed a  faint,  a  very  faint  recollection  of  Dick  Rogers's 
dog,  and  Mr.  Thistlepod  went  on  :  "Well,  the  boys  had  a 
little  target-shoot  over  to  Mosey  Stringers  place  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  and  while  they  was  shootin',  if  that  blamed 
hungry,  starvelin'  of  a  dog  did'nt  get  at  the  box  an'  eat  up 
more'n  twenty  cartridges  !  Make  him  sick  ?  Not  a  hair  of 
him  ;  he  just  frisked  around,  an'  seemed  to  feel  better  for  it. 
Well,  sir,  about  eleven  o'clock  that  night  the  dog  went  off." 
"No!"  exclaimed  the  editor,  with  more  interest  than  he 
had  yet  displayed.  "  By  George  !  Did  he  make  a  big  noise? 
Did  he,  though?  Hurt  anybody?"  "No,"  the  old  man 
said,  rising  to  go,  "  reckon  not ;  he  just  went  off  with  Bill 
Hockenbury,  that  comes  to  see  Rogers's  big  red-haired  girl. 
He  come  back  next  mornin'."  And  the  editor  returned  to 
the  business  on  the  speaker's  table,  while  the  heavy  tread  of 
the  honest  old  agriculturist  faded  away  down  the  distant 
stairs,  amid  the  heartless,  mocking  laughter  of  the  younger 
men  on  the  staff. — Burlington  Hawkeye. 


SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


Montaigne  :  As  soon  as  women  are  ours,  we  are  no.longer 
theirs. 

Anon  :  Contempt  should  be  the  best  concealed  of  our  sen- 
timents. 

De  Goncourt :  Extremes  in  everything  is  a  characteristic 
of  woman. 

Madame  de  Rieux  :  One  must  be  a  woman  to  know  how 
to  revenge. 

Ampere  :  Languages  begin  by  being  a  music,  and  end  by 
being  an  algebra. 

Cardan  :  When  women  can  not  be  revenged,  they  do  as 
children  do — they  cry. 

Picard  :  He  who  thinks  himself  good  for  everything  is 
often  good  for  nothing. 

Me'ry  :  The  world  is  a  book,  the  language  of  which  is  un- 
intelligible to  many  people. 

Anon  :  Travel  improves  superior  wine  and  spoils  the  poor; 
it  is  the  same  with  the  brain. 

La  Bruyere  :  Men  would  not  live  long  in  society  if  they 
were  not  the  dupes  of  each  other. 

Balzac  :  Manners  are  the  hypocrisies  of  nations  ;  the  hy- 
pocrisies are  more  or  less  perfected. 

Chamfort  :  It  is  with  happiness  as  with  watches — the  less 
complicated,  the  less  easily  deranged. 

Rivarol :  Heaven  has  refused  genius  to  woman,  in  order 
to  concentrate  all  the  fire  in  her  heart. 

Anon  :  Rivals  who  blow  out  each  other's  brains  for  the 
eyes  of  a  coquette,  prove  that  they  have  none. 

Lingre'e  :  In  condemning  the  vanity  of  women,  men  com- 
plain of  the  fire  they  themselves  have  kindled. 

J.  J.  Rousseau  :  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  choose  a 
good  husband — unless  it  be  to  choose  a  good  wife. 

S.  Dubay  :  Men  do  not  always  love  those  they  esteem  ; 
women,  on  the  contrary,  esteem  only  those  they  love. 

A.  Karr  :  In  life,  woman  must  wait  until  she  is  asked  to 
love  ;  as  in  a  salon  she  waits  for  an  invitation  to  dance. 

Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  :  Calumny  spreads  like  an 
oil-spot ;  we  endeavor  to  cleanse  it,  but  the  mark  remains. 

Napoleon  I.:  A  beautiful  woman  pleases  the  eye,  a  good 
woman  pleases  the  heart ;  one  is  a  jewel,  the  other  a  treasure. 

A.  Karr  :  Love  in  marriage  would  be  the  realization  of  a 
beautiful  dream,  if  marriage  were  not  too  often  the  end  of  it. 

La  Bruyere  :  It  is  often  shorter  and  better  to  yield  to  oth- 
ers than  to  endeavor  to  compel  others  to  adjust  themselves 

to  us. 

Anon  :  The  greatest  satisfaction  a  woman  can  feel  is  to 
know  that  a  man  whom  many  other  women  love  loves  her 
alone. 

La  Rochefoucauld  :  The  reason  why  lovers  never  weary  of 
each  other's  company  is  because  they  speak  always  of  them- 
selves. 

Madame  Necker  :  When  death  consents  to  let  us  live  a 
long  time,  it  takes  successively  as  hostages  all  those  we  have 
loved. 

Anon  :  If  eminent  men  whose  history  has  been  written 
could  return  to  life,  how  they  would  laugh  at  what  has  been 
said  of  them. 

La  Bruyere  :  The  art  of  conversation  consists  less  in  show- 
ing one's  own  wit  than  in  giving  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  the  wit  of  others. 

Madame  de  Genlis  :  If  you  would  succeed  in  the  world,  it 
is  necessary  that,  when  entering  a  salon,  your  vanity  should 
bow  to  that  of  others. 

Anon  :  A  coquette  is  to  a  man  what  a  toy  is  to  a  child  : 
as  long  as  it  pleases  him,  he  keeps  it ;  when  it  ceases  to 
please  him,  he  discards  it. 

Voltaire  :  Why  do  we  dream  in  our  sleep  if  we  have  no 
soul?  and,  if  we  have  one,  how  is  it  that  dreams  are  so  in- 
coherent and  extravagant? 

La  Rochefoucauld  :  Absence  diminishes  weak  passions 
and  augments  great  ones  ;  as  the  wind  extinguishes  tapers, 
but  increases  a  conflagration. 

Voltaire  :  With  the  world,  do  not  resort  to  injuries,  but 
only  to  irony  and  gayety  ;  injury  revolts,  while  irony  makes 
one  reflect,  and  gayety  disarms. 

Anon  :  That  immense  majority,  the  fools,  who  made  the 
laws  that  regulate  the  manners  of  the  world,  very  naturally 
made  them  for  their  own  benefit. 

Beranger  :  Paradise  is  open  to  all  kind  hearts.  God  wel- 
comes whoever  has  dried  tears,  either  under  the  crown  of 
the  martyrs,  or  under  wreaths  of  flowers. 

Lavater  :  Great  minds  comprehend  more  in  a  word,  a  look, 
a  pressure  of  the  hand,  than  ordinary  men  in  long  conversa- 
tions, or  the  most  elaborate  correspondence. 

Talleyrand  ;  The  art  of  putting  the  right  men  in  the  right 
places  is  first  in  the  science  of  government ;  but,  that  of  find- 
ing places  for  the  discontented  is  the  most  difficult. 

Voltaire  :  In  those  countries  where  the  morals  are  the 
most  dissolute,  the  language  is  the  most  polished  ;  as  if  they 
would  replace  on  the  lips  what  has  deserted  the  heart. 

De  GueVin  :  Youth  is  like  those  verdant  forests  tormented 
by  winds  ;  it  agitates  on  every  side  the  abundant  gifts  of  na- 
ture, and  some  profound  murmur  always  reigns  in  its  foliage. 

A.  de  Musset  :  There  never  has  been  a  nation  that  has  not 
looked  upon  woman  as  the  companion  or  the  consolation  of 
man,  or  as  the  sacred  instrument  of  his  life,  and  that  has  not 
honored  her  in  those  characters. 


THE       ARGON  AU  T. 


A    SEA-FIGHT    IN    THE    FOG. 


By  W.  Clark  Russell,  Author  of  "The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor." 


I  was  first  mate  of  the  privateering  schooner  Tigress. 
She  was  a  vessel  fully  equipped  "to  make  general  reprisals 
against  the  goods,  ships,  and  subjects  of  the  French  nation," 
as  the  commission,  granted  by  his  Britannic  Majesty,  read. 
She  was  flush  fore  and  aft,  with  a  small  main-hatchway  and 
very  roomy  deck.  Her  beam  was  twenty-seven  feet,  and  her 
length  one  hundred  and  nine  feet.  She  mounted  a  twenty- 
four  pounder  on  the  forecastle,  where  there  was  plenty  of 
room  to  work  it.  Her  bulwarks  were  six  feet  high  and  of 
extraordinary  thickness.  She  carried  six  eighteen-pounders, 
three  on  a  side,  and  four  forty-two  pound  carronades,  as  well 
as  the  two  twenty-four  pound  chasers,  making  in  all  twelve 
guns.  Her  mainmast  was  eighty-four  feet  high,  and  the 
height  from  the  deck  to  the  topmast-head  was  very  nearly  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  She  sat  low  in  the  water,  and  but 
for  her  beam,  her  low  free-board  would  have  threatened  a 
wet  ship  in  a  seaway ;  but  deep  as  she  lay,  her  upper  sheath- 
ing came  a  foot  above  the  point  of  immersion,  and  the  metal 
sparkled  like  new  gold.  Captain  Shelvocke,  her  commander, 
had  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  crew.  The  pick  of  two 
hundred  eager  volunteers  had  been  chosen,  and  every  man 
of  the  ninety  selected  was  a  native  of  Great  Britain. 

I  had  been  aroused  at  four  o'clock  one  morning,  and,  hav- 
ing gone  on  deck,  had  found  the  dawn  bright  in  the  east, 
and  the  schooner,  under  heavy  canvas,  hugging  the  wind  and 
heading  west-southwest.  Indeed,  the  wind  had  chopped 
around,  and  was  blowing  off  the  English  coast,  the  nearest 
point  of  which  was  Dungeness  ;  though  not  only  was  there 
no  land  in  view,  but  the  weather  was  so  thick  that  the  hori- 
zon lay  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  two  miles  around  us. 
I  had  hoped  that  when  the  morning  broke  the  haze  would 
lift,  but  when  the  sun  rose  and  hung  over  the  sea-line  like 
the  bottom  of  a  newly-scoured  copper  kettle,  the  fog  came 
down  as  thick  as  a  feather-bed,  and  blew  in  a  stream  across  the 
deck.  It  was  all  a  blank  to  within  three  ships'  lengths  ahead 
of  us.  The  green  seas  came  curling  and  foaming  out  of  the 
fog  to  windward,  but  you  could  not  see  one  inch  beyond  the 
point  at  which  their  forms  grew  defined,  and  they  went  comb- 
ing in  curves  as  polished  as  oil  to  leeward,  vanishing  in- 
stantly when  they  came  in  contact  with  the  fog-curtain. 

The  breeze  was  warm,  but  the  damp  made  it  uncomforta- 
ble. The  decks  were  so  slippery  that  it  was  not  easy  to  keep 
one's  footing.  The  moisture  fell  in  showers  from  the  rigging, 
and  drops  of  water  formed  on  the  brim  of  my  hat  as  fast  as 
I  could  shake  them  off. 

At  four  bells  the  watch  turned  out  to  wash  down.  There 
were  so  many  men  to  perform  this  job  that  it  was  soon  over, 
and  the  decks  being  cleared  up  and  the  rigging  coiled  down, 
the  schooner  took  a  more  comfortable  air  ;  but  the  fog  re- 
mained unpleasantly  dense,  and  sometimes  settled  down  so 
thick  that  the  inner  jib  was  not  to  be  seen  from  the  binnacle. 
Fortunately  we  had  plenty  of  sea-room. 

But  fogs  of  this  nature  were  tolerably  fruitful  of  disagree- 
able surprises.  At  any  moment  an  enemy's  hooker  might 
ooze  out  of  the  thickness  and  be  aboard  of  us.  I  therefore 
took  care  to  see  everything  clear,  and  stationed  some  expe- 
rienced hands  as  look-out  men,  keeping  my  own  "  weather 
eye  lifting,"  as  we  say  at  sea. 

We  knew  there  was  a  large  French  corvette  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, mounting  very  heavy  batteries,  and  a  great  deal 
too  big  for  us  to  handle  ;  and  it  would  be  no  great  joke  for 
the  fog  suddenly  to  clear,  and  expose  the  beauty  lying  close 
enough  to  deliver  a  broadside  before  we  could  give  the 
schooner  canvas  enough  to  get  away. 

Shortly  before  eight  bells  Shelvocke  came  on  deck,  and 
seeing  how  matters  stood,  and  that  the  breeze  was  dropping, 
the  order  was  passed  along  for  the  men  to  keep  silence,  also 
for  no  bells  to  be  struck,  and  for  the  leadsman  to  speak  his 
report  in  a  low  tone  to  a  hand  stationed  by  his  side  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  his  messages  aft  to  the  officer  in  charge. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  fore-sail  was  securely  brailed  up,  and 
the  stay-sail  and  inner-jib  hauled  down  to  silence  their  flap- 
ping ;  and  the  schooner,  under  her  main-sail  and  standing- 
jib,  glided  slowly  up  and  down  over  the  breathing  swell,  as 
silent  as  a  dead-house,  and  amid  a  fog  as  impenetrable  as  a 
blanket. 

At  eight  o'clock  I  went  below  to  breakfast. 
"  This  fog  is  very  bothersome,"  said  I,  glancing  up  at  the 
skylight  that  lay  like  squares  of  smoked  glass  over  the  cabin. 
The  second  mate  left  the  cabin,  and  returned  after  an 
absence  of  a  few  minutes.  "  Thick  as  mud,  sir,  and  there's 
very  little  wind,  and  there's  no  appearance  of  it  clearing." 
He  went  on  deck  again,  and  after  Shelvocke  and  I  had 
hung  over  the  chart  a  few  minutes  we  followed  him. 

It  was  my  watch  below,  but  I  had  no  mind  to  turn  in. 
The  fog  was  irritating  and  burdensome  ;  I  considered  it  my 
duty  to  be  on  the  alert.  Although  there  was  very  little  wind 
the  fog  blew  across  the  deck  in  horizontal  lines  ;  it  was  as 
white  as  steam,  but  not  the  more  penetrable  for  that.  Some- 
times it  would  open  a  little  in  folds,  and  disclose  the  water 
for  about  a  cable's  length  from  the  side  of  the  vessel,  lying 
as  white  as  though  it  were  full  of  chalk  sediment,  and  not  a 
blur  upon  it,  though  there  was  a  small  ground-swell,  upon 
which  the  schooner  rose  and  sank  sluggishly,  but  quite 
noiselessly,  as  everything  had  been  hauled  taut  aloft,  and  the 
sheets  flattened  in  to  prevent  the  canvas  from  shaking. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  the  fog  hung  around  and 
over  us  in  a  curtain,  sometimes  so  dense  that  the 
forward     could    not     be     seen,   .  while     the     masts 

they  had  been 
they  vanished. 
The  helmsman  was  a  mere  looming  shadow ;  although 
there  was  a  brilliant  sun  shining  overhead,  it  produced  no 
other  effect  upon  the  extraordinarily  thick  mist  than  to 
whiten  it ;  the  swell  was  fast  subsiding,  and  the  lines  of  fog, 
like  trailing  smoke,  were  barely  driven  by  the  languid 
draught  of  air  that  was  moving  from  the  north. 
"  Hark  !  what  was  that?"  I  exclaimed. 
"What  did  you  hear?"  whispered  Corney,  looking  into 
the  fog  on  the  right  and  left. 

"  Hush  ! "  I  muttered,  "  there  is  a  vessel  near  us."  I  went 
to  Shelvocke.  "Did  you  hear  a  noise  like  the  creak  of  a 
block  just  this  minute,  sir?" 

"  Like  the  creak  of  a  block  ?  Where-away?"  he  exclaimed, 
jumping  up. 


men    lorward     could    not     be     seen, 
shot    up    and    disappeared    in    it    as    if 
sawn     short     off    at     the     point     where 


"  I  cannot  say  where  the  sound  came  from,  sir,  but  we  may 
hear  something  more  by  listening." 

I  got  onto  a  gun  to  give  my  ear  a  good  hoist  above  the 
bulwarks,  and  hearkened  with  rapt  attention,  whilst  Shel- 
vocke, with  his  head  inclined,  stood  like  a  war-horse  with 
cocked  ears,  waiting.  The  men,  observing  our  posture, 
watched  us  to  know  what  the  matter  was.  There  was  a  per- 
fect silence  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  vessel  that 
was  not  a  little  impressive  when  one  thought  of  the  crowd 
of  living  be:ngs  that  filled  her.  Now  and  again  the  water 
gurgled  alongside,  or  the  rudder  faintly  jarred,  or  a  timber 
groaned  ;  but  these  last  sounds  were  barely  audible,  whilst 
aloft  the  canvas  was  as  quiet  as  a  churchyard. 
On  a  sudden  a  cock  c7owed  out  in  the  fog. 
The  noise,  as  I  fancied,  came  from  the  starboard  quarter, 
but  Shelvocke  bent  his  ears  toward  the  starboard  bow.  Every 
man  on  deck  had  heard  the  crow,  and  a  half-suppressed 
titter  ran  along.  It  was  funny  enough  to  hear  the  bird's 
voice  sounding  from  the  sea,  amid  the  dense  fog,  but 
the  humor  was  made  somewhat  grim  by  the  possibility  that 
an  enemy  was  close  to  us. 

The  moment  Shelvocke  heard  the  cock,  he  whispered  to 
me  to  see  all  clear  and  to  have  the  men  stationed  ;  but  they 
were  strictly  ordered  not  to  speak  above  their  breath,  and 
they  went  to  quarters  in  their  bare  feet.  This  was  one  of 
the  strangest,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  exciting 
periences  I  had  encountered  since  I  had  been  to  sea.  Here 
we  were  at  quarters,  and  lying  all  breathless,  so  to  speak,  in 
an  impervious  fog  that  hung  in  dense  vaporous  masses  all 
around  us,  in  close  company  with  a  ship  that  was  not  only 
utterly  invisible,  but  whose  very  neighborhood  could  not  be 
guessed,  nor  her  nationality  and  character  imagined. 

Shelvocke  stood  groping  along  the  fog  with  his  eyes.  I 
went  softly  from  one  side  of  the  deck  to  the  other,  frequently 
imagining  I  saw  a  dark  outline  looming  amid  the  vaporous 
folds.  Presently  we  heard  a  sound  like  that  of  a  coil  of 
rope  flung  upon  deck,  and  the  rattle  of  shot  or  a  chain. 

Where  does  it  come  from,  Mr.  Madison,  think  you?" 
whispered  Shelvocke.  "  I  never  knew  anything  more  de- 
ceptive." 

"  I  think  I  see  a  sort  of  darkness  out  yonder,  sir,"  said  I, 
pointing  to  the  quarter  in  which  all  along  I  believed  the 
vessel  lying.  "  Look  a  little  away  to  the  left  of  the  stern  of 
the  cutter." 

But  as  I  said  this  the  fog  closed  all  round  again  and  Shel- 
vocke shook  his  head. 

"  I  see  nothing,"  he  answered,  and  went  to  the  side  and 
looked  over  ;  then  returned  to  me.  "She  has  not  an  inch  of 
way  on  her  !  "  he  exclaimed,  and  motioned  with  his  hand  to 
the  leadsman.  The  fellow  dropped  the  lead  softly  ;  the 
soundings  made  twenty  two  fathoms. 

Four  bells  were  struck  in  the  fog.  The  tone  was  marvel- 
ously  clear,  and  so  close  as  to  make  me  start,  and  a  moment 
after  we  heard  a  man's  voice  hailing  some  one  aloft  or  for- 
ward on  the  vessel. 

"  What  lingo  was  that  ?"  exclaimed  Shelvocke,  eagerly. 
"  I  only  caught  two  words,  '  laisses  /    laissez  /*   which   I 
take  to  be  French  for  'drop  it  !'"  I  answered. 

"Hush!"  cried  Shelvocke;  and  at  that  instant  another 
voice  called  out  loudly.  This  evidently  came  from  aloft ;  it 
seemed  to  be  up  in  the  air,  over  our  heads. 

Shelvocke  made  no  remark,  but  walked  aft,  and  stood 
looking  over  the  taffrail.  For  some  minutes  we  stood 
staring"  and  listening,  and  were  beginning  to  think  that  it 
would  end  in  the  vessels  drifting  apart,  and  in  our  getting 
no  sight  of  our  neighbor  if  the  fog  did  not  lift  before  the 
night  came,  when  all  at  once  the  fog  thinned  right  abeam,  as 
though  a  lane  was  opened  in  it  by  a  passage  of  wind,  and 
disclosed  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  white  water,  with  just 
a  faint  spangle  of  sunlight  touching  the  further  extremity  of 
it.  The  folds  of  the  fog  rolling  to  the  southward,  this  lane 
went  with  them,  and  when  it  reached  the  quarter,  there, 
standing  in  the  clear  space  of  it,  and  about  a  pistol-shot 
away  from  the  Tigress,  was  a  large  black  ship  of  riot  less 
than  six  hundred  tons,  lying  broadside  on  to  us,  with  great 
channels  which  gave  her  rigging  a  tremendously  wide  spread, 
and  immensely  square  lower-yards.  The  fog  came  down  as 
low  as  her  tops,  so  that  all  of  her  upper  spars  were  hidden. 
She  showed  five  guns  for  her  broadside.  I  sprang  aft  to  take 
her  bearings  by  the  compass,  and  when  I  looked  again  she 
was  gone.  But  gone  only  to  the  eye,  for  now  that  they  had 
seen  us,  the  ear  could  determine  their  whereabouts  with 
laughable  precision.  It  was  evident  that  our  sudden  appari- 
tion had  greatly  alarmed  her  people.  We  heard  a  whole 
volley  of  orders  thundered  out  in  French  ;  ropes  were  let  go, 
blocks  squealed,  yards  were  sharply  braced  around. 

"A  merchantman,  and  a  fine  one  ! "  exclaimed  Shelvocke. 
"  Mr.  Corney,  you  speak  French,  1  believe,  in  a  way  to  de- 
ceive Frenchmen,"  said  Shelvocke.  "  Will  you  please  hail 
that  vessel,  and  get  them  to  tell  you  what  they  know  of  her?" 
"What  vessel,  captain?"  said  Corney,  staring  into  the 
fog. 

"  Why,  the  vessel  you  can  hear,  sir  !  " 
"  Ho,  the  ship  ahoy  !  "  shouted  Corney. 
"  Who  are  you  ?  "  came  back  the  reply. 
"  The  French  schooner  Si.  Brieux,  from  the  north,  bound 
to  St.  Nazaire,"  responded  Corney,  promptly.     "  And  you?  " 
There  was  no  answer  to  this  ;  instead,  I  heard  a  sound 
uncommonly  like  the  traversing  of  carronade-slides,  accom- 
panied by  more  hauling,  and  pulling,  and  boxing  about  of 
the  yards. 

"  Mind  !  "  I  sung  out.  "  They  are  making  ready  to  give 
us  a  broadside,  sir.     They  evidently  suspect  us." 

And  sure  enough,  as  I  said  this,  the  white  mist  flashed  up 
like  crimson,  as  though  a  mine  had  exploded  close  aboard, 
a  heavy  roar  of  artillery  followed,  and  the  sea  was  torn  up 
by  a  shower  of  grape  about  twenty  feet  away  from  us. 

"  Let  them  have  it,  men  !"  shouted  Shelvocke,  in  a  voice 
that  must  immediately  have  let  the  Frenchmen  into  the  se- 
cret of  the  St.  Brieuxj  "aim  as  I  point,  and  high,  to  crip- 
ple her  for  us  when  the  fog  lilts.  How  does  she  bear,  Mr. 
Madison  ?" 
"  Northeast  three-quarters  east,  sir." 

He  glanced  at  the  compass,  and  indicated  the  position  of 
the  vessel  by  extending  his  hand.  The  guns  were  canted 
and  fired.  In  all  five  pieces  were  discharged,  and  to  judge 
by  the  crashing  and  splintering  of  timber  and  several  sharp 
yells,  the  grape  and  round-shot  had  plumped  faithfully  home. 
Another  broadside  followed  from  the  Frenchman,  and  again 


the  iron  sleet  tore  up  the  water  wide  of  the  ly  From 

the  heavy,  broad  scattering  of  the  missiles,  it  was  plain  that 
they  were  fighting  us  with  carronades,  and  it  seemed  by  the 
explosions  that  the  metal  was  of  heavy  calibre. 

Our  men,  following  the  direction  indicated  by  Shelvocke, 
fired  again,  and  once  more  we  heard  the  grape  rattling  and 
tearing  along  the  invisible  deck,  and  the  splintering  and 
crashing  of  yards  and  masts  aloft.  If  the  fog  was  thick  be- 
fore, there  remains  no  word  to  express  the  opacity  of  it  now 
that  the  smoke  of  the  cannon  hung  around  us.  Although, 
as  I  have  said,  the  enemy  lay  within  pistol-shot,  the  very 
flame-spouts  of  his  last  broadside  had  not  glanced  the  least 
reflection  on  the  solid  body  of  smoke  and  vapor ;  the  men 
stationed  at  our  guns  could  scarcely  see  one  another,  and 
when  we  fired  our  third  broadside  they  had  nothing  but  the 
recollection  of  the  spot  indicated  by  the  captain  to  go  by. 

Five  times  the  Frenchman  fired  at  us,  and  the  last  time 
his  grape  sung  close  along  the  port  side  of  the  schooner, 
showing  they  were  aware  that  their  shot  had  taken  no  effect, 
and  that  they  had  shifted  their  aim.  A  little  more  and  this 
broadside  would  have  raked  us,  for  they  fired  with  depressed 
muzzles,  and  their  vessel  was  twice  as  high  out  of  water  as 
ours.  As  it  was,  not  a  single  shot  touched  us.  We  had 
taken  their  bearings,  but  they  had  evidently  not  taken  ours, 
and  it  was  by  omissions  of  this  kind,  apparently  so  incon- 
siderable, but  in  reality  of  the  very  first  importance,  that 
French  naval  officers  lost  most  of  the  vessels  entrusted  to 
them  by  a  country  whose  reverses  at  sea  were  only  to  be 
equalled  by  its  disasters  on  land. 

We  were  in  the  act  of  giving  them  a  fourth  broadside, 
when  they  hailed  to  say  they  surrendered^  Shelvocke 
immediately  ordered  the  pinnace  to  be  lowered  and  manned 
with  twelve  seamen,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Tapping,  with  orders 
to  take  possession.  The  boat's  crew  were  armed  to  the 
teeth,  Shelvocke  being  apprehensive  of  treachery  ;  and  a 
small  compass  being  sent  down,  and  the  vessel's  bearings 
given,  the  pinnace  shoved  off,  and  was  immediately  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  fog. 

We  waited  anxiously  for  Tapping's  hail  to  announce  his 
arrival,  the  men  being  still  at  quarters  and  the  guns  double- 
shotted,  ready  to  bestow  their  terrible  dose  should  the  boat's 
crew  meet  with  any  resistance.  But  we  had  no  fear  that  the 
third  mate  would  overshoot  his  mark,  as  he  had  the  bear- 
ings of  his  prize  ;  and  it  was  certain,  from  the  result  of  our 
broadsides,  that  the  vessel  had  not  drifted  half  her  own  • 
length  from  the  spot  in  which  we  had  sighted  her. 

We  remained  waiting  for  some  time — I,  for  one,  expect- 
ing every  moment  to  hear  pistol-shots  and  the  clash  of  cut- 
lasses, as  I  thought  it  extremely  probable  that  the  French- 
man had  called  for  quarter  as  an  excuse  to  get  his  boats  out 
and  tow  away  from  the  place  in  which  we  had  nailed  him, 
when,  to  our  great  relief,  we  heard  a  shout  from  Tapping. 

"  Hallo  !  "  answered  Shelvocke. 

"  It's  all  right,  sir.  She's  a  splendid  ship.  We've  got  the 
Frenchmen  under  hatches,  and  liberated  the  prisoners." 

"  What's  the  name  of  the  vessel  ?" 

"  The  Hanover,  bound  from  London  to  Jamaica.  She 
was  captured  this  morning  at  three  o'clock  by  a  French 
privateer,  and  has  a  prize  crew  of  fifteen  men,  who  were 
taking  her  to  Havre.  There  are  forty  of  her  crew  and  the 
master  aboard." 

"  Is  she  much  damaged  ?  " 

"  Her  foretop-mast  is  in  halves,  sir,  and  the  royal  mast- 
head rests  on  the  forecastle.  Her  lower  standing  rigging  is 
a  good  deal  cut  up,  but  I  can't  see  anything  above  her  tops. 
She  has  three  men  killed  and  one  slightly  wounded." 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Tapping.  While  this  fog  holds,  I  shall 
fire  a  musket  from  time  to  time,  which  you  will  please  an- 
swer. Let  the  liberated  men  turn  to,  and  refit  as  well  as 
they  can." 

As  soon  as  the  sun  reached  the  meridian,  the  fog  began 
to  thin  down  in  the  west.  One  could  see  it  breaking  up  into 
masses  like  the  clouds  round  the  brow  of  a  mountain,  with 
glimpses  of  the  sky  shining  amid  the  intervals,  and  the  spark- 
ling of  the  open  waters  ;  while,  astern  of  us,  it  was  as  thick 
as  cream,  and  the  ship  invisible.  We  were  all  of  us  anxious 
to  have  a  sight  of  the  recapture,  and  every  eye  was  turned 
aft  as  the  vapor  thinned  down  upon  the  ship,  revealing  first 
her  hull  and  next  her  courses,  until  presently  her  main-royal 
yard  oozed  out,  and  then  the  whole  of  her  lay  exposed  ;  and 
a  fine  great  ship  she  looked,  as  her  large  black  shape  was 
thrown  into  strong  relief  by  the  solid  snow-white  bodies  of 
vapor  which  were  slowly  rolling  and  settling  away  down  in 
the  east. 

I  have  been  in  many  an  engagement,  but  this  was  the  first, 
last,  and  only  time  I  saw  a  ship  captured  in  a  fog. — From 
"An  Ocean  Free  Lance P 


There  is  a  fakir  at  Lucknow  about  whose  miraculous  do- 
ings the  native  papers  tell  the  most  astounding  stories.  His 
latest  exploit  was  to  sit  "quiet  and  perfectly  unconcerned  " 
close  alongside  of  an  enormous  fire,  The  heat  was  so  great 
that  the  crowd  of  spectators  could  not  approach  within  200 
yards  of  the  blazing  mass,  which  was  composed  of  eleven 
cart-loads  of  highly  combustible  material.  The  native  scribe 
who  chronicles  the  feat  asserts  that  the  fakir  remained  in  this 
interesting  position  for  four  hours  without  the  slightest 
harm.  Of  course,  the  fame  of  the  devotee  spread  abroad  like 
wildfire,  and  from  all  parts  of  Lucknow  came  pious  Hindoos 
bringing  offerings  to  the  incombustible  saint.  So  great  at 
last  became  the  concourse  of  pilgrims  that  a  detachment  of 
police  had  to  be  stationed  on  the  spot.  How  the  trick  was 
managed  remains  to  be  shown.  It  seems  established  that 
some  occurrence  of  the  sort  described  really  did  take  place. 


The  death  of  Mrs.  Bridgman,  wife  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Francis  Bridgman,  and  sister  of  General  McDowell,  occurred 
recently  in  New  York  city.  The  lady,  accompanied  by  her 
daughter  and  little  son,  had  started  down  Broadway,  es- 
corted by  her  cousin,  Mr.  W.  C.  Boone,  to  visit  Trinity 
Church,  when  she  suddenly  staggered,  and  was  only  pre- 
vented from  falling  by  her  cousin  ;  this  gentleman  supported 
her  to  the  vestibule  of  a  store,  but  she  expired  before  reach- 
ing it.  The  cause  of  death  is  supposed  to  be  heart  disease. 
The  lady  had,  beside  General  McDowell,  two  brothers  in 
Chicago — Colonel  John  and  Major  Malcolm  McDowell 
Her  circle  of  friends  throughout  the  country  was  a  very  large 
one,  and  her  death  will  be  deplored  by  many  beside  her 
family. 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  jo,  1881. 


The  Rev.  Father  King,  of  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  in  Oakland,  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  America,  on  Sunday  last,  July  24,  of  this  century, 
gave  notice  to  his  parishioners  that  He  would  deny  absolu 
tion  to  all  the  children  of  his  parish  who  attended  the  pub- 
lic school  recently  built  upon  the  corner  of  Grove  and  Sev- 
enth Streets.  Whether  there  is  anything  especially  "god- 
less" in  this  particular  school  we  are  not  informed.  To 
withhold  absolution  from  a  dying  child,  by  a  duly  authorized 
priest,  is  to  send  the  soul  of  that  child  to  the  tortures  of  an 
endless  hell  of  sulphurous  fire,  from  which  redemption  is 
alone  possible  through  masses  said  for  coin.  We  state  the 
proposition  ;  we  do  not  argue  it.  We  ask  these  questions  : 
Is  it  right  to  send  a  child  to  hell  for  obeying  its  parents, 
who  send  it  to  a  public  school?  Is  that  part  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Catholic  Church  represented  by  the  parish  priest  of 
the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  at  Oakland,  in 
favor  of  the  American  system  of  free  common  schools? 
Will  Archbishop  Alemany,  now  that  he  is  directly  confronted 
with  the  proposition,  support  Father  King,  or  repudiate  him? 
If  he  does  not  repudiate  and  does  uphold  this  doctrine,  does 
he  not  thereby  declare  that  the  Roman  Church  in  California 
is  the  enemy  of  our  public  school  system  ?  If  Cardinal  Mc- 
Closkey  upholds  the  archbishop  in  upholding  the  priest,  is  it 
not  a  declaration  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  enemy  of 
free  schools  in  America?  If  the  Pope  upholds  the  cardinal 
in  upholding  the  archbishop  in  upholding  the  priest,  is  it  not 
proof  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  enemy  of  free  educa- 
tion in  the  world  ?  If  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the 
enemy  of  free  schools,  is  it  not  a  fact  tending  to  prove  that 
it  is  also  the  enemy  of  our  republican  government,  which  is 
based  upon  our  system  of  free  common  schools?  If  it,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  the  enemy  of  our  republican 
form  of  government,  had  we  not  better  keep  the  Pope's 
political  Irish,  and  all  others  who  believe  in  papal  infalli- 
bility, out  of  our  political  concerns?  And  had  we  not 
better  begin  now,  and  in  San  Francisco,  and  at  this 
coming  municipal  election,  by  withholding  from  the  Pope's 
political  Irish  and  the  demagogues  who  work  with  them 
our  votes  ?  We  commend  this  question  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  all  those  American  citizens,  native  and  for- 
eign-born, as  one  they  will  be  compelled  to  meet  at  the 
ballot-box.  We  regard  it  as  a  political  question  which  in- 
volves very  important  results.  If  a  church  so  powerful  in 
its  numbers  and  its  influence  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  determined  to  set  itself  in  hostile  opposition  to  our  sys- 
tem of  free  and  non-sectarian  schools,  it  is  a  declaration  of 
war  against  the  republican  institutions  of  the  country.  It 
is  an  aggressive  display  of  ecclesiasticism  which  strikes  a  blow 
at  everything  held  dear  by  Americans.  It  raises  the  issue 
of  ultramontanism,  clericism,  or  Vaticanism,  as  a  distinct 
issue  to  be  determined  at  the  ballot-box.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  in  a  civil  war  of  this  character  is  to  ascertain  who 
are  the  friends  of  the  government  and  who  are  the  friends 
of  the  church — to  call  the  roll,  that  all  may  respond  whether 
they  are  soldiers  of  the  Constitution  or  soldiers  of  the  Pope. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  this  is  a  government  of  majori- 
ties ;  that  such  questions  are  capable  of  peaceful  solution  ; 
that  if  a  majority  of  those  clothed  with  the  elective  privi- 
lege favor  an  ecclesiastical  government,  and  the  subjection 
of  our  country  to  priests  ;  if  they  favor  a  union  of  church 
and  State,  in  which  the  State  shall  be  subordinate  to  the 
church,  and  the   church  take  its  direction   from  infallible 


Rome,  they  have  the  right  to  so  change  our  constitution  and 
our  laws  as  to  bring  about  this  result.  It  is  desirable  to  un- 
derstand this  issue,  that  we  may  meet  it  with  the  intelligent 
firmness  that  becomes  American  citizens  who  love  their 
country,  its  government,  and  its  institutions  better  than  they 
love  the  Church  of  Rome,  its  Pope,  or  its  dogmas.  This  is 
not  a  new  question,  nor  is  Oakland  the  only  place  in  which 
it  has  arisen,  nor  is  Father  King  the  only  priest  who  has 
asserted  it.  It  is  as  old  as  the  Papal  Hierarchy.  It  is  as 
universal  as  empire.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  can  not 
live  in  the  sunlight  of  free  thought  and  free  speech  that 
comes  from  free  schools.  It  is  only  a  power  of  intellectual 
darkness.  It  can  only  flourish  in  ignorance.  It  is  a  thing 
of  superstition  and  bigotry.  It  has  in  it  no  element  of  en- 
lightened progress.  The  country  that  it  dominates  is  ar- 
rested in*  its  intellectual  development.  It  stagnates.  The 
people  become  slaves  to  the  priests,  and  the  State  loses 
dignity,  power,  and  rank  among  nations. 


What  an  utterly  shameless  exhibition  is  now  being  pre- 
sented to  the  people  of  San  Francisco  by  the  Pope's  political 
Irish — some  hundreds  of  ignorant  and  propertyless  aliens 
engaged  in  open  and  undisguised  scrimmage  for  municipal 
office.  The  suggestion  of  capacity  or  integrity  is  never 
heard  of  in  connection  with  candidacy  for  place.  Men  who 
cannot  write  the  English  language,  or  write  their  own  names  ; 
men  who  speak  with  a  brogue  that  makes  their  utterances 
unintelligible  ;  men  who  are  ragged,  dirty,  and  unkempt, 
who  pay  no  taxes,  and  perform  no  labor,  are  now  in  daily 
and  nightly  convocation  to  parcel  out  among  themselves  the 
municipal  offices  of  our  city.  Just  for  the  present  some 
respect  is  paid  to  decency  in  an  endeavor  to  choose  a  Mayor 
who  is  apparently  respectable,  one  who  is  near  enough  to 
the  border  land  of  good  citizenship  to  cover  the  greedy  and 
hungry  mob  that  desire  the  offices  of  appointment.  The 
saddest  spectacle  of  all  is  the  intelligent  chivalry  that  are 
down  in  this  dog-pit  scrambling  for  bones  with  the  Irish.  A 
judge  in  the  melee  ;  a  Democratic  audience  of  reputable, 
property-owning,  tax-paying  citizens  looking  on  in  abject 
cowardice,  and  not  daring  to  even  protest  against  the  shame- 
ful exhibition.  It  would  not  be  fair,  it  would  not  be  honest, 
if  we- should  not  admit  that  among  our  citizens  there  are 
thousands  of  respectable  Catholic  Irish  people,  hundreds 
of  Southern  gentlemen,  and  a  large  number  of  Democrats 
who  do  not  regard  this  disgraceful  struggle  for  the  loot  of 
office  with  any  less  contempt  than  ourselves  ;  intelligent 
men  who  know  as  well  as  we  do  that  this  disgraceful  busi- 
ness is  dishonoring  and  disgracing  our  city ;  men  of  prop- 
erty who  know  that  they  are  to  suffer  in  common  with  all ; 
men  of  families  who  are  as  much  interested  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  good  government  as  we.  This  class  of  citizens  know 
that  they  are  being  misrepresented  and  injured  in  their 
property  ;  they  know  that  in  our  municipal  affairs  no  politi- 
cal question  is  involved  ;  that  in  the  choice  of  officers  it  is 
a  simple  business  proposition  of  administering  the  city  gov- 
ernment intelligently  and  honestly,  and  yet  because  they  are 
Democrats  they  submit  to  this  wrangle;  they  do  more,  they 
encourage  it.  We  could  write  down  the  names  of  one  hun- 
dred Democrats  in  San  Francisco  who  could  meet  together 
and  crush  this  conglomerate  band  of  political  rascals  into 
the  very  dirt.  These  are  the  men  that  are  justly  responsi- 
ble for  this  condition  of  things.  Some  are  ambitious  and 
mercenary,  and  will  not  interfere  ;  some  are  cowardly,  and 
dare  not ;  and  some  are  ignorant  of  consequences,  and  there- 
fore indifferent  of  results.  We  run  over  the  names  promi- 
nent in  conventions  and  clubs — prominent  as  candidates, 
and  active  in  this  disgraceful  Democratic  row,  as  they  are 
presented  by  the  daily  press.  If  one  could  give  the  occupa- 
tion, and  the  birth-place,  and  the  religion,  and  the  taxable 
property,  and  the  antecedent  history  of  each  man,  we  believe 
we  would  be  justified  in  applying  to  a  majority  of  them  the 
epithet  of  "  adventurer,"  "  professional  politician,"  and 
"  pauper."  To  some,  perhaps,  we  could  affix  the  stronger 
epithets  of  criminal  significance  ;  to  some  the  word  "  chiv- 
alry," with  its  meaner  interpretation  ;  and  to  nearly  all, 
"  Pope's  political  Irish,"  with  all  that  designation  implies, 
with  here  a  Dutchman  and  there  a  Jew,  and  here  and  there 
a  renegade  American  demagogue,  who  has  gone  down  root- 
ing among  the  party  hogs  for  the  acorns  of  office.  Now  let 
us  enumerate  some  of  the  more  active  ones,  as  we  take  them 
from  the  accounts  of  their  meetings.  Most  of  these  names 
are  of  persons  unknown  to  us,  and  if  there  may  be  found 
among  them  a  name  of  occasional  respectability,  it  will  be 
their  fault  and  not  ours,  for  being  found  in  bad  company. 
These  are  the  men  who  are  holding  conventions  and  dictat- 
ing American  politics  :  Gavigan,  Gallagher,  bob  ferral, 
Harrigan,  Ryan,  Murphy,  Henly  Smith,  Tom  Desmond, 
Dunn,  H.  T.  Hammond,  O'Grady,  O'Brien,  Dunleavy, 
Doctor  McAllister,  Mulcahy,  McCallion,  John  H.  Wise, 
Horace  G.  Piatt,  Ault,  Craig,  Rhody  Ringrose,  Sam  Braun- 
hardt,  Harrigan,  Luttrell  Murphy,  Bamberger,  McMann,  Mat 
Nunan,  Pat  White,  McVicker,  Dunphy,  Foxy  Rogers,  Mc- 
Carthy, Otto  Kloppenberg,  Jim  Farrelly,  O'Finnegan,  Judge 
Lamar,  Captain  Meagher,  C.  C.  O'Donnell,  Leander  Quint, 
Ouietzow,  O'Sullivan,  Mohan,  McGuire,  Danielwitz,  Mc- 
Creagh,  Zehfuss,  McMahon,  MarcheboutjZeigelmeyer,  Mea- 


ry,  Droste,  Burke,  McDonald,  Duff)',  Hanlon,  Dougherty, 
Doran,  Haley,  Lynch,  Puckhaber,  McElhinney,  Thomas 
Bishop,  Christian  Reis,  Kinsella,  Joseph  Napthaly,  Casey, 
Fallon,  Martin,  Cohen,  Hanrahan,  Bigger,  Cosgrove,  Caw- 
ley,  Eagan,  Foran,  Gilhooley,  McCourtney,  Quinn,  Creigh- 
ton,  McManus,  Doran,  Flinn,  McKittrick,  O'Connor, 
O'Connell,  Zoliner,  Mahoney,  McDermott,  Fitzgerald, 
Fitzhenry,  Meherin,  McMenomy,  Bakarcich,  Boyle, 
Brady,  Callahan,  Casserly,  Haesloop,  Conant,  Schneider, 
Charles  E.  Travers,  Bootz,  Flaherty,  Lafflin,  Lannan,  Shee- 
rin,  J.  C.  Shorb,  Cobine,  Curley,  Gavin,  Tilgate,  McKeown, 
Kaplan,  McClosky,  McColgan,  McDermott,  McGreeny, 
Crittenden  Robinson,  Fogarty,Toohey,  McFadden,  Mooney, 
Callahan,  Shay,  McCooey,  O'Dea,  McComas,  O'Mally, 
McMullen,  Grounie,  Hurley,  Nevin,  Gavigan,  Creminey, 
Russel  Wilson,  Dan  Cronin,  McCusick,  McNespy,  Dunni- 
gan,  Patrick  O'Rouke,  Timothy  Flannigan,  Jerry  O'Sullivan, 
Michael  McLannigan,  Dennis  McClinchy,  Larry  Finnigan, 
Terrence  O'Dooley,  Barney  Mulligan,  and  Michael  Mc- 
Laughlin. These  are  the  specimen  patriots  who  are  en- 
deavoring to  manage  our  municipal  affairs  ;  who  are  to 
legislate  for  our  city,  direct  our  schools,  administer  our  gov- 
ernment, preserve  order,  run  our  fire  department,  street  de- 
partment, and  generally  to  control  our  municipal  affairs  ; 
who  are  to  disburse  nearly  six  millions  of  money.  We  leave 
our  readers  to  determine  to  what  extent  these  are  represen- 
tative men  ;  how  many  merchants,  or  operative  mechanics, 
or  working  men,  are  recognized  in  the  list ;  how  many  of 
them  would  be  chosen  as  agents  to  direct  any  one's  private 
affairs ;  how  many  of  them  are  worthless,  propertyless,  and 
characterless  adventurers.  These  men  are  representative 
Democrats  of  this  city.  We  have  taken  no  single  name  in 
the  list  we  print,  that  does  not  belong  to  a  candidate,  dele- 
gate, or  active  worker  in  the  party,  and  not  one  that  is  not 
figuring  in  the  present  political  agitation. 


An  acquaintance,  in  whose  intelligence,  patriotism,  and 
thorough  integrity  we  have  entire  confidence,  who  has  en- 
joyed an  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  Chester  A. 
Arthur  for  many  years,  took  us  severely  to  task,  a  day  or 
two  since,  for  what  he  is  pleased  to  say  is  the  unkind  and 
altogether  unfair  way  in  which  we  are  coupling  his  name 
with  the  Presidency.  He  further  says  that  the  entire  Re- 
publican press  of  the  country  seems  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
to  so  misrepresent  the  Vice-President  that,  in  the  event  of 
his  succeeding  to  the  Presidential  office,  he  will  enter  upon 
the  discharge  of  its  duties  handicapped  for  usefulness  ;  that 
the  public  mind  is  being  poisoned  toward  him  ;  that  public 
opinion  is  being  so  moulded  that  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  him  to  have  a  successful  administration.  If 
this  is  true,  it  is  a  crime  that  the  press  is  committing  ;  and 
if  the  Argonaut  is  contributing  to  this  result,  then  we  are 
not  blameless.  This  gentleman  says,  and  with  an  emphasis 
that  carries  conviction  of  his  earnestness,  and  that  has  had 
its  influence  upon  our  mind,  that  General  Arthur,  for  his  loy- 
alty and  disinterested  love  of  country,  for  his  intelligence, 
his  broad  and  comprehensive  statesmanship,  his  thorough 
personal  independence  and  self-reliance,  and  for  an  unchal- 
lenged integrity,  has  no  superior  in  public  life  ;  that  in  all 
respects,  save  that  of  scholarly  learning,  he  is  the  equal  and 
peer  of  General  Garfield  ;  that  purity  of  private  life,  and 
fidelity  to  the  highest  principles  of  honor  in  public  positions, 
have  ever  characterized  him  ;  that,  should  he  be  called  upon 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  our  Government  as  its  Chief 
Magistrate,  the  country  would  have  in  him  a  servant  of  the 
highest  qualifications  and  strictest  fidelity ;  that  he  is  not 
the  follower  of  Senator  Conkling,  and  has  never  been ; 
that  the  accidents  of  political  life  threw  them  together 
as  allies  in  New  York  politics  ;  that  in  the  event  of  his  be- 
coming President,  he  would  not  appoint  Mr.  Conkling  to  his 
cabinet ;  that  Mr.  Conkling  did  not  desire  his  nomination  as 
Vice-President ;  that  he,  Arthur,  is  not  hostile  to  the  present 
administration,  and  has  placed  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its 
success  ;  that  in  the  event  of  his  succession  he  would  not 
change  its  general  policy  ;  that  Mr.  Arthur  is  the  social  and 
personal  friend  of  Senator  Conkling,  and  that  this  friend- 
ship would  not  be  allowed  in  any  sense  to  interfere  with  his 
own  opinions  in  the  event  of  his  becoming  President  of  the 
United  States.  We  hope  all  this  is  true,  and  sincerely  do  we 
hope  that  General  Arthur  is  as  great  and  as  good  a  man  as 
his  friend  and  ours  represents  him  to  be.  It  is  General 
Arthur's  misfortune,  perhaps,  that  he  was  not  so  well  known 
to  all  the  country  as  to  the  small  circle  of  his  admirers.  It 
was  his  mistake,  we  think,  that  when  he  became  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  he  did  not  decline  to  actively  in- 
terest himself  in  the  political  fortunes  of  his  personal  friend, 
and  allowed  it  to  seem  as  though  he  was  dragging  the  Vice- 
Presidential  office  down  to  the  level  of  the  plane  of  the  Al- 
bany lobby.  The  Vice-President's  position  is,  to-day,  an 
embarrassing  one.  He  stands  within  the  shadow  of  a  great 
crime  and  a  great  calamity,  which  seems  to  obscure  all  the 
land,  and  to  be  only  silver-lined  for  him.  A  fluttering,  feeble 
life  hangs  between  him  and  the  realization  of  a  proud  man's 
most  ambitious  dream.  For  this  life,  there  goes  up  to  the 
throne  of  God  the  daily  prayers  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wishes  of  all  that  it  may  be  spared.      The  nation  waits  and 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


LETTER  F£0M  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  SPRING  VALLEY. 

The  Falsehoods  of  the  "Bulletin"  and  "Call"  Refuted. 


To  the  Public  :  For  several  years  the  proprietors  of  the  Evening 
Bulletin  and  the  Mowing  Call,  both  papers  being  under  one  owner- 
ship, have  seen  fit  to  devote  the  editorial  columns  of  those  journals, 
with  disregard  of  truth,  to  malicious  attacks  upon  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Works. 

Having  respect  for  the  right  of  the  press  to  discuss  fairly  the  relations 
of  any  corporation  with  the  people,  this  company  has  not  felt  inclined 
to  publicly  criticise  the  particular  conduct  of  the  newspapers  named, 
but  has  preferred  to  rely  upon  the  hope  that  the  full  consideration  and 
discussion  of  the  subject,  though  unfairly  entered  upon,  would  in  time 
lead  to  correct  conclusions  and  to  honorable  expression.  This  hope 
has  proved  fallacious.  Falsehood  after  falsehood  has  been  published 
and  republished,  with  the  evident  design  of  deceiving  the  people  as  to 
facts,  and  of  inciting  them  to  hostile  feeling. 

Lies  often  repeated  may  at  last  have  the  semblance  of  truths,  and  find 
lodgment  in  the  public  mind. 

Among  the  many  falsehoods  thus  constantly  paraded  I  shall  here  re- 
fer to  and  refute  some  of  the  most  audacious. 

BULLETIN    AND   CALL   LEGAL  OPINIONS. 

While  engaged  in  efforts  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  new  Consti- 
tution, those  papers  declared  that  by  it  free  water  would  be  abolished. 
When  the  Constitution  had  been  adopted,  and  those  papers  renewed 
their  warfare  against  this  company,  they  declared  that  free  water  had 
not  been  Abolished.  Here  are  their  opinions 
[Before  adoption  of  the  Constitution.) 
"Now  we  have  free  water  for  flush- 
ing sewers,  supplying  public  institutions, 
for  sprinkling  parks  and  squares,  and 
for  the  use  of  the  Fire  Department  in 
suppressing  conflagrations.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  new  Constitution  will  change 
all  this,  and  the  city  will  have  to  pay 
not  less  than  $200,000  per  annum  for 
what  they  now  receive  without  cost.  On 
this  point  there  can  be  no  dispute." — 
Call,  May  3,  i$jg. 


[After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.] 
"The  water  company  was  organized 
under  a  law  which  obligated  it  to  fur- 
nish water  free  to  the  city.  This  is  the 
law  as  h  reads  at  this  moment.  Not- 
withstanding this  fact,  it  is  proposed  in 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  surrender 
this  free  water,  and  pay  the  company 
$340,000  per  annum  therefor." — Bulle- 
tin, June,  1881. 


[From  theEvening  Bulletin,  May 3, '79.] 

The  water  section  adopted  by  the 
Constitution  deprives  the  city  of  free 
water  which  she  now  enjoys  under  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  for  the 
extinguishment  of  fires,  flushing  the  sew- 
ers, and  watering  the  parks,  for  which 
at  least  $200,000  per  annum  would  be 
charged  if  there  was  no  bar  in  the  way. 
as  the  law  now  is  under  the  old  Consti- 
tution. 

In  furtherance  of  their  present  policy,  they  declare  that  the  act  of 
1858,  under  which  this  company  was  organized,  was  a  contract  between 
this  city  and  the  water  company,  and  was  not  annulled  by  the  new  Con- 
stitution. 'I  his  company  accepted  that  view,  and  declared  its  willing- 
ness to  furnish  water  free,  claiming  also  that  it  had  the  right,  under  the 
same  act,  to  have  a  voice  in  fixing  the  rates  to  be  charged. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  recently  decided  that  the  new  Constitution 
has  changed  the  act  of  1858.  If  so,  it  follows  that  this  company  is  en- 
titled to  the  same  rights  and  subject  to  the  same  burdens  as  those  who 
introduce  water  under  the  new  Constitution. 

OPINIONS  OF   CITY'S    LEGAL  ADVISORS. 

The  law  officers  of  the  city  have  given  their  opinions  to  the  Super- 
visors upon  the  subject  of  these  changes.  City  and  County  Attorney 
Murphy  says : 

"  In  the  opinion  of  this  office,  the  city  and  county  is  liable,  under  the 
new  Constitution,  to  pay  for  the  use  of  water  furnished  by  any  individ- 
ual, company,  or  corporation  for  all  municipal  purposes." 

And  District- Attorney  Smoot  gives  a  like  opinion  to  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors, as  follows : 

"  Language  could  not  be  plainer ;  it  could  scarcely  be  stronger.  Not/t- 
ing is  said  about  gratuitous  service  ;  nothing  about  consulting  the  ser- 
vant as  to  the  measure  of  compensation.  It  seemed  to  be  the  sovereign 
will  to  strike  down  both  at  once,  and  get  rid  of  the  rate-payers'  complaint 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  parade  of  free  service  on  the  other.  If  this  be 
true,  and  it  should  result  in  an  increase  of  burdens,  and  a  corresponding 
enlargement  of  the  company  s  revenue,  it  would  not  be  for  the  lack  of 
power  in  your  honorable  body  to  prevent  it. " 

The  Bulletin  and  Call  support  this  view  in  1879.  The  Bulletin  and 
Call  denounce  it  in  1881.     On  which  can  the  public  rely  ? 

BULLETIN    AND    CALL   INCREASE   OF  WATER   RATES. 

With  like  mendacity  they  declare  that  the  Bayly  ordinance  increases 
water  rates  25  to  33  per  ceni.  In  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  this  state- 
ment here  are  the  rates  established  by  the  Water  Commissioners,  and  in 
force  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution,  and  those  as  fixed 
by  the  Bayly  ordinance  : 

COMMISSIONERS'    RATES. 
Subject  to  deduction  of  10  per  cent,  on  prompt  payment. 


GROUND    SURFACE     COVERED     BY 

TENEMENT. 

SQUARE     FEET. 


600  to  700. . 
700  to  800  .  . 
800  to    900.. 

900  to  IOOO.. 
IOOO  to  I200.  . 
1200  to  1400. . 
1400  10   IOOO.. 

1600  to  1800.. 
1800  to  2000. . 
2000  to  2200. . 
2200  to  2400. . 
2400  to  2600.. 
2600  to  2800. . 
2800  to  3000. . 
3000  to  3200 .  . 
3200  to  3400. . 
3400  to  3600. . 
3600  to  3800. . 
3800  to  4000. . 


One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Story. 

Stories. 

Stories. 

Stories. 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$2  25 

$2  50 

2  00 

2  25 

2  50 

2  75 

2  25 

2  50 

2  75 

3  o° 

2  50 

2  75 

3  00 

3  25 

2  75 

3  00 

3  25 

3  50 

3  00 

3  25 

3  5o 

3  75 

3  25 

3  50 

3  75 

4  °° 

3  50 

3  75 

4  00 

4  25 

5  75 

4  00 

4  25 

4  5° 

4  00 

4  25 

4  5° 

4  75 

4  25 

4  50 

4  75 

5  00 

4  50 

4  75 

5  00 

5  =5 

4  75 

5  00 

5  25 

5  50 

5  00 

5  25 

5  50 

5  76 

5  25 

5  50 

5  75 

6  00 

5  5o 

5  75 

6  co 

625 

5  75 

6  00 

6  25 

6  50 

6  00 

6  25 

6  50 

6  75 

6  25 

6  50 

6  75 

7  00 

Note.— No  single  rate  less  tha..  $2. 


BAYLY  ORDINANCE  RATES. 


SQUARE    FEET. 


600  to    700.. 

700  to    800 .  . 

800  to    000 .  . 

900  10  IOOO.. 
IOOO  to  1200. , 
1200  to  1400. 
1400  to  1600. . 
1600  to  1800. . 
1800  to  2000. . 
2000  to  2200. , 
2200  to  2400. . 
2400  to  2600 .  , 
2600  to  2800 .  , 
2800  to  3000 . . 
3000  to  3200 .  . 
3200  to  3400. 
3400  to  3600 .  . 
3600  to  3800 . . 
3800  to  4000.. 


One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Story. 

Stories. 

Stories. 

Stories. 

$1   60 

$1  60 

$1  80 

$2  00 

1  60 

1  80 

2  00 

2  20 

1  80 

2  00 

2  20 

2  40 

2  00 

2  20 

2  40 

2  60 

2  20 

2  40 

2  60 

2  80 

2  40 

z  60 

2    80 

2  60 

2  80 

3  00 

3  20 

2  80 

3  00 

3  20 

3  40 

3  00 

3  20 

3  4° 

3  60 

3  20 

3  40 

3  60 

380 

3  4° 

3  60 

3  80 

4  00 

360 

3  80 

4  00 

4  20 

3  80 

4  00 

4  20 

4  40 

4  00 

4  20 

4  40 

4  60 

4  20 

4  40 

4  60 

4  80 

4  40 

4  60 

4  80 

5  00 

4  60 

4  80 

5  00 

5  20 

4  80 

5  00 

5  20 

5  40 

5  00 

5  20 

5  40 

5  60 

Five 

Stories. 


$2  20 
2  40 
2  60 

2  80 

3  00 
3  20 
3  4° 
3  60 

3  80 

4  00 

4    20 

4  40 
4  60 

4  80 

5  00 
5  20 
5  40 

5  60  * 


Note.— No  single  rate  less  than  $1.60. 


The  other  rates  fixed  by  the  Bayly  ordinance  for  bath  tubs,  irrigation, 
meter  rates,  etc ,  in  no  case  are  equal  to  those  established  by  the  com- 
missioners. It  is  not  pretended  that  the  Bayly  ordinance  diminished 
the  revenue  of  the  company,  as  the  company  had  not  in  many  cases  I 


charged  up  to  the  limit  of  the  commissioners'  schedule — the  increase  in 
the  number  of  consumers  since  the  adoption  of  the  Bayly  ordinance  has 
brought  up  the  company's  revenue  up  to  the  general  average;  but  the  as- 
sertion that  the  Bayly  ordinance  increased  rates  is  absolutely  false. 

THE  WATER  RATES  REDUCED  ONE-FOUKTH. 

The  Bulletin  and  Call  declare  that  the  payments  made  by  the  city 
will  increase  the  revenue  of  the  water  company.  Section  11  of  the 
Bayly  ordinance  reads: 

Sec.  11.  The  rates  on  compensation  to  be  collected  for  water  sup- 
plied to  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  for  municipal  purposes, 
shall  be  as  follows: 

Fifteen  dollars  per  month  for  each  and  every  hydrant  for  fire  pur- 
poses and  for  flushing  sewers. 

Five  hundred  dollars  per  month  for  water  furnished  to  the  Golden 
Gate  Park. 

Seven  thousand  dollars  per  month  for  water  furnished  to  all  the  pub- 
lic buildings. 

In  case  the  rates  or  compensation  hereby  fixed  for  water,  supplied  to  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  for  municipal  purposes,  shall  be  fully 
paid  monthly,  by  the  said  city  and  county  to  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Works,  the  same  shall  be  allowed  by  said  corporation,  upon  the  rates 
charged  to  its  consumers,  other  than  the  city  and  county,  for  the  month 
succeeding  the  month  in  which  the  same  are  collected,  and  in  such 
manner  that  the  rates  to  such  consumers,  for  such  succeeding  month 
shall  be  diminished  twenty-five  per  cent.,  or  such  proportion  thereof 
as  may  be  collected  from  said  city  and  county. 

The  monthly  payments  to  be  made  by  the  city  would  be: 

For  1,300  hydrants  at  $15 $19,500 

For  watering  park 500 

For  public  buildings 7,000 


Total.. . : $27,000 

The  monthly  revenue  of  the  company,  as  provided  by  the  schedule  of 
rates,  is  between  $105,000  and  $108,000  per  month.  This  is  now  paid 
entirely  by  ratepayers.  Deducting  from  the  larger  sum  the  payments 
by  the  city,  and  ratepayers  will  have  to  pay  but  $81,000,  or  one-fourth 
less  than  heretofore,  whilethe  company's  revenue  will  remain  unchanged. 

POLITICS   AND   BRIBERY. 

Failing  to  intimidate  this  company  into  submission  to  their  exactions, 
they  call  upon  the  political  parties  to  destroy  us.  As  Supervisors  are 
invested  with  the  right  to  fix  the  water  rates,  our  rightful  revenue  is  to 
be  offered  as  a  bribe  for  votes,  and  the  qualifications  of  candidates  are 
measured  by  the  magnitude  of  the  depletion  promised.  Hence  reduc- 
tions of  30,  even  of  50  per  cent. ,  are  freely  bid  by  aspiring  ofliceseekers. 

Our  annual  revenue  is  now  in  round  numbers $1,270,000 

Suppose  the  30  per  cent,  bidders  shall  be  elected,  and  reduce 

the  revenue  according  to  promise 423-333 


There  will  remain $846,666 

Deduct  from  this,  interest  payable  on  $4,000,000  of  bonds, 

taxes,  and  operating  expenses,  amounting  in  all  to 623,390 


And  there  will  be  available  for  dividends  to  stockholders $223,276 

Which  sum  is  not  quite  equal  to  3  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  capital 
stock  of  $8,000,000.  If  the  50  per  cent,  bidders  are  elected  the  availa- 
ble tevenue  will  be  but  $630,000  or  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest, 
taxes,  and  operating  expenses,  with  no  dividends  whatever. 

WHAT    IS  FAIR   CALIFORNIA    INTEREST? 

The  Bulletin  and  Call  assert  that  four  per  cent  per  annum  would  be 
a  fair  California  rate  of  interest  to  stockholders  of  the  water  company. 
The  falsity  of  this  is  apparent  to  every  business  man  in  San  Francisco, 
where  the  current  rates  of  money  at  loan  on  wide  margin  of  security 
are  from  seven  to  twelve  per  cent,,  and  where  business  enterprises  are 
not  undertaken  except  where  prospects  of  even  higher  rates  are  en- 
couraging. No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  water  works  are  espe- 
cially exposed  to  unusual  ca  las  trophies,  arising  from  the  effects  of 
floods  or  earthquakes  upon  costly  dams  and  reservoirs  and  to  deterio- 
ration in  pipe  and  works,  and  that  such  risks  justify  a  revenue  above 
rather  than  below  current  rates. 

The  Bulletin  and  Call  allege  that  the  company's  indebtedness  of 
four  millions  is  in  part  owing  to  the  purchase  of  a  valueless  piece  of 
property  which  those  papers  now  style  a  cow  pasture— to  wit,  the  Cal- 
averas valley.  This  valley  contains  a  supply  of  water  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  San  Francisco  should  it  grow  to  a  city  of.  several  millions  of 
population.  Eminent  engineers  have  approved  its  purchase  and  en- 
dorsed its  great  value.  Colonel  Mendell,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
engineers  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  says  of  it  : 

"I  think  the  Calaveras  property  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  Sprin, 
Valley,  and  they  did zuisely  to  obtain  it." 

Whose  opinion  shall  be  accepted — that  of  these  inconsistent  and 
vacillating  newspapers,  or  that  of  experienced  and  practical  men" 

The  Bulletin  and  Call  dogmatically  assert  that  the  company  has  only 
nominally  made  its  capital  eight  millions,  and  that  it  has  done  so  by 
watering  or  increasing  its  stock  without  equivalent  investment. 

John  F.  Pope,  an  expert  accountant,  and  having  no  connection  with 
this  company,  made  a  thorough  examination  of  its  books,  and  reported 
to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  that  the  company  had  invested  in  its  works 
a  cash  outlay  more  than  twice  the  eight  millions  of  its  capital  stock. 
Another  expert  accountant,  Colonel  A.  J.  Moulder,  examined  the  sys- 
tem of  investigation- and  the  report  of  Mr.  Pope,  and  declared  to  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  that  it  was  correct,  and  that  he  concurred  in  that 
report. 

Notwithstanding  these  unimpeached  opinions,  this  company  is  will- 
ing and  ready  to  again  submit  its  books  to  investigation,  and  it  hereby 
offers  to  submit  the  whole  question  of  the  cost  and  value  of  its  works, 
and  the  amount  of  income  it  ought  to  receive,  to  a  committee  of  three 
disinterested,  competent  men,  to  be  selected  by  the  Board  of  Trade  or 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

THE  LAWS   W'HICH    CONTROL. 

The  Bulletin  and  Call  declare  that  the  company  seek  to  evade  legal 
responsibilities.  On  the  contrary,  here  ar2  the  laws  that  govern  it.  The 
company  always  has  complied  with,  and  has  no  desire  to  avoid  them  : 

[New  Constitution.] 
Art.  XI.,  Sec.  19.    In  any  city  where 


(Act  of  185S.] 
Sec  3.  All  privileges,  immunities 
and  franchises  that  may  be  hereafter 
granted  to  any  individual  or  individuals, 
or  to  any  corporation  or  corporations, 
relating  to  the  introduction  of  fresh 
water  into  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco,  or  into  any  city  or  town 


there  are  no  public  works  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  municipality,  for  sup- 
plying the  same  with  water  or  artificial 
light,  any  individual  or  any  company 
duly  incorporated  for  such  purpose  un- 
der and    by    authority  of  the    laws 


this  State,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  j  this  State,  shall,  under  the  direction 
thereof,  are  hereby  granted  to  all  com-  of  the  Superintendent  of  Streets,  or 
panics  incorporated,  or  that  may  here 


after  become  incorporated,  for  the  pur- 
poses aforesaid. 

Sec.  4.  All  corporations  formed  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  claim- 
ing any  of  the  privileges  of  the  same, 
shall  fumish  pure,  fresh  water  to  the  in- 
habitants of  such  city  and  county,  or 
city  or  town,  for  family  uses,  so  long  as 
the  supply  permits  at  reasonable  rates 
and  without  distinction  of  persons,  upon 
proper  demand  therefor,  and  shall  fur- 
nish water,  to  the  extent  of  their  means, 
to  such  city  and  county,  or  city  or 
town,  in  case  of  fire  or  other  great  ne- 
cessity, free  of  charge.  And  the  rates 
to  be  charged  for  water  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  a  Board  of  Commissioners  to 
be  selected  as  follows :  Two  by  such 
city  and  county,  or  city  or  town,  author- 
ities, and  two  by  the  water  company; 
and  in  case  that  four  cannot  agree  to  a 
valuation,  then  in  that  case  the  four 
shall  chose  a  fifth. 


other  officer  in  control  thereof,  and  un 
der  such  general  regulations  "as  the  mu 
nicipality  may  prescribe  for  damages, 
have  the  privilege  of  using  the  public 
streets  and  thoroughfares  thereof,  and 
of  laying  down  pipes  and  conduits 
therein  and  connections  therewith,  so 
far  as  may  be  necessary  for  introducing 
into  and  supplying  such  city  and  its  in- 
habitants either  with  gaslight  or  other 
illuminating  light,  or  with  fresh  water 
for  domestic  and  all  other  purposes, 
upon  the  condition  that  the  municipal 
government  shall  have  the  right  to  reg- 
ulate the  charges  thereof. 

Art.  XIV.,  Sec.  1.  The  use  of  allwa- 
ter  now  appropriated  for  sale,  rental,  or 
distribution  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
public  use,  and  subject  to  the  regula- 
tions and  control  of  the  State,  in  the 
manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law ;  pro- 
vided, that  the  rates  or  compensation  to 
be  collected  by  any  person,  company,  or 
corporation  in  this  State,  for  the  use  of 
water  supplied  to  any  city  and  county, 
or  city  or  town,  or  the  inhabitant? 
thereof,  shall  be  fixed  annually  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  or  cilyand  county, 
or  city  or  town  Council. 


If  there  is  any  common  sense  construction  to  be  given  to  tl 
of  the  law.  this  company  is.  by  section  3  of  the  Act  of  1850,  enti 
enjoy  the  privileges  and  immunities  conferred  upon  individuals,  com- 
panies, and  corporations,  by  section  19  of  Article  XI.  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution. Such  section  imposes  no  obligation  to  furnish  water  free.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  any  one — not  even  the  proprietors  of  the  Bulletin 
and  Call—  would  claim  that  artesian  well,  or  any  other  water  com- 
panies, are  by  that  section  obliged  to  furnish  free  water  to  the  city. 

DEMAGOGUES  OF  THE    PRESS. 

That  those  newspapers  are  not  sincere  nor  truthful  in  their  assertions 
of  the  legal  obligations  of  this  company  ;  that  they  have  no  confidence 
in  their  own  forced  and  prevaricating  opinions  as  to  the  construction  of 
the  Constitution  or  the  statute  ;  that  they  dare  not,  for  fear  of  their  own 
discomfiture,  leave  the  questions  involved  to  the  only  tribunal  that  can, 
under  a  republican  government,  decide  them — to  wit,  the  Supreme 
Court;  that  they  rely  more  upon  demagogism,  falsehood,  intimidation, 
and  other  prostitutions  of  journalistic  power  to  effect  their  malicious 
purpose — are  facts  conclusively  established,  not  alone  by  their  weak 
and  shuffling  sophistry,  but  by  their  attempts  to  influence  and  control 
political  conventions,  and  to  extort  from  nominees,  through  fears  of 
newspaper  hostility,  pledges  to  wage  war  against  this  company  under 
the  banner  of  the  Bulletin  and  Call. 

There  can  be  no  more  degrading  misuse  of  influence,  no  more  infam- 
ous attempt  at  usurpation,  than  such  efforts  to  warp  the  judgment,  to 
stultify  the  sense  and  to  demoralize  the  conscience  of  men  who  hope  to 
receive  the  suffrages  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

The  power  of  Supervisors  to  determine  the  rates  of  this  company  is  a 
quasi -judicial  power.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  candidate  for  the 
bench,  who,  in  advance  of  election,  should  pledge  and  pre-announce 
his  decision  of  some  question  certain  to  come  before  him?  And  what 
denunciation  would  be  too  severe  to  bestow  upon  a  venal  newspaper  that 
would  ask,  nay  command,  such  pledges  to  be  given? 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  people,  in  their  hearts,  approve  such  de- 
mands, nor  that  they  would  justify  compliance.  It  would  not  be  re- 
publican ;  it  would  not  be  democratic  ;  it  would  not  be  American.  It  is 
demagogism.  Chas.  Webb  Howard, 

President  Spring  Valley  Water  Works. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A    Charge    Denied. 

San  Francisco,  July  27,  1881. 
Editor  Argonaut  :  In  your  last  issue  there  appears  an  article 
headed  "  Indian  Frank,"  which  is  untruthful  in  so  far  as  it  reflects  dis- 
credit on  me  as  an  officer  of  the  Ninth  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army.  I  did 
not,  as  stated  in  said  article,  turn  over  my  command  to  Sergeant 
Kramer,  nor  was  my  conduct  cowardly,  as  represented  in  said  article. 
On  the  contrary,  my  management  of  my  command  received  the  ap- 
probation of  my  superior  officer.  The  proofs  of  these  statements  are 
accessible,  and  1  shall  soon  furnish  them  to  you  for  publication.  Mean- 
while. I  ask  a  suspension  of  judgment  as  to  the  contrary  statements  to 
which  this  notice  calls  your  attention.     Respectfully,  yours, 

fANiEs  M.  Broom, 
Formerly  First  Lieutenant  Ninth  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army. 


Satanic  Skirmishers. 
When  Mazzini  proclaimed  the  "  doctrine  of  the  dagger"  as  a  means 
of  redressing  political  grievances,  he  little  thought  that  within  a  genera- 
tion assassination  would  be  succeeded  by  the  wholesale  scattering  of 
death  by  exploding  infernal  machines  in  rich  and  densely  populated 
cities.  In  Russia,  of  late  years,  and,  strange  to  say,  in  England, 
hitherto  free  from  the  ills  incident  to  the  violent  repression  of  public 
opinion,  attempts  have,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  recently  been  made  to 
blow  up  the  Liverpool  Town  Hall  by  means  of  a  piece  of  gas  main  some 
six  inches  in  diameter,  blocked  at  each  end,  loaded  with  dynamite, 
and  fired  with  a  fuse.  Previous  attempts  had  been  made  to  destroy 
the  barracks  at  Salford  by  bombs  or  petards,  not  to  speak  of  the  earlier 
efforts — which  only  failed  by  the  merest  accident— to  blow  up  the 
Mansion  House,  in  London.  In  the  Fenian  outbreak  of  some  twelve 
years  ago,  as  a  London  journal  states,  the  use  of  explosives 
was  comparatively  rare.  Just  now  it  is  the  reverse.  There  is 
nothing  at  all  improbable  in  the  theory  started  by  a  noted  Fenian  leader 
in  New  York  that  the  loss  of  the  sloop-of-war  Doterel  may  be  ascribed 
rather  to  an  explosion  of  an  infernal  machine  that  had  been  placed  in 
her  hold,  than  to  Chilian  torpedoes,  or  to  bad  management  on  the  part 
of  the  Doterel 's  engineers.  This  theory  is  strengthened  by  the  views 
contained  in  a  brochure  recently  printed  under  Fenian  auspices  in  this 
city,  and  intended  for  circulation  in  Fenian  circles  only.  How  the  pam- 
phlet came  into  the  writer's  possession  it  is  not  his  business  to  say.  The 
precious  production  in  question  is  not,  of  course,  for  sale.  From  its 
pages  one  learns  how  British  vessels  may  be  destroyed  :  "  Make  some- 
thing of  (sic)  the  style  of  a  clock,  that  can  be  wound  up  to  run  from 
one  to  six  days,  as  the  case  may  require,  with  a  spring  that  will  strike  a 
percussion  cap,  and  explode  any  explosive  (sic)  that  you  may  have 
packed  with  it  for  that  purpose"  (p.  18).  According  to  the  Fenian 
"Guide,  Philosopher,  and  Friend,"  "Babylon  [London]  can  be  de- 
stroyed" in  thiswise:  Make  fifty  thousand  small  balloons.  Place  in 
each  balloon  a  long,  slow  fuse.  Stand  in  some  place  where  the  wind 
will  be  favorable  to  carry  them. over  the  city.  Measure  the  veloc- 
ity of  the  wind  with  your  instrument,  and  also  measure  the  time 
that  it  takes  to  burn  a  foot,  or  a  yard,  of  the  fuse.  This  will 
give  you  the  distance  on  your  fuse  to  place  a  glass  ball  of  the  ful- 
minate of  mercury  and  one  of  Greek  fire  alternately  along  the  whole 
length  of  your  fuse.  As  the  fuse  burns,  your  glass  balls  will  drop  and 
explode  when  they  strike  below.  In  that  way  you  will  grind  out  a  new 
road  in  the  trail  of  each  balloon.     Pigeons  may  be  used  as  an  auxiliary 

to  the  balloons Tie  a  small  glass  ball  of  fulminate  on  one 

pigeon,  and  a  glass  ball  of  Greek  fire  on  another,  with  a  string  about 

six  or  eight  inches  long,  so  that  it  will  strike  when  they  alight " 

(Page  11.)  The  Fenian  authority  proceeds  to  show  how  military  pow- 
der, blasting  powder,  explosive  paper,  nitro-glycerine,  dynamite,  gun- 
cotton,  Greek  fire,  and  torpedoes  may  be  cheaply  manufactured. 
While  blasting-powder,  as  we  are  informed,  consisting  of  tan  bark 
soaked  in  chlorate  of  potash,  and  covered  with  powdered  sulphur,  "  is 
made  at  Plymouth,  England,"  one  of  the  ingredients  of  "good,  safe  dy- 
namite," it  seems,  should  be  "  Irish  coal  turf."  You  would  not  care, 
Mr.  Editor,  to  reproduce  in  your  columns  the  writer's  news — wholly 
diabolical — in  regard  to  the  way  in  which  landlords  should  be  evicted. 
It  will  no  doubt  tend  to  reassure  the  reader,  after  wading  through  the 
dark  and  bloody  bog  of  Fenian  explosives,  to  learn  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  World's  special  dispatch,  under  date 
London,  July  20,  the  police  of  Liverpool,  Chester,  Birming- 
ham, Manchester,  Sheffield,  Glasgow,  and  other  centres,  where 
there  is  a  large  Irish  population,  have  been  instructed  to  keep  a  vigi- 
lant eye  on  the  movements  of  those  known  to  be  connected  with  Fe- 
nianism.  The  law  relating  to  outrages  by  explosion,  it  is  stated,  is 
much  more  severe  than  is  commonly  supposed.  "Skirmishers"  who 
play  with  Greek  fire,  and  deal  in  speculations  of  wholesale  massacre, 
should  bear  in  mind  that  "in  cases  where,  by  the  explosion  of  gun- 
powder or  other  explosive  substance,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any 
dwelling-house  is  thrown  down  or  damaged,  any  person  being  therein, 
or  so  as  to  endanger  the  life  of  any  person,  the  guilty  parties  may  be 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life."  X.  Y.  Z. 

San  Francisco,  July  25,  1881. 


•  Reasonable  Christianity,"  by  Rev.  L.  Hamilton,  D.  D.,  is  a  series 
of  sermons  delivered  at  the  Independent  Church  in  Oakland,  and  shows 
that  the  writer  has  somewhat  advanced  in  his  religious  views  during  the 
past  twelve  years.  They,  however,  display  no  originality  of  thought, 
being  merely  ideas  which  the  writer  has  culled  from  Stanley,  Bushnell, 
and  other  religious  writers,  and — to  offset  them — the  different  promi- 
nent rationalist  and  scientific  works.  These  he  has  arranged  and  bal- 
anced after  his  own  3tyle.  Dr.  Hamilton  has  a  rather  pessimistic  fash- 
ion of  attacking  successively  every  existing  dogma,  and,  immediately 
after  the  demolition,  of  unconsciously  advancing  another  in  its  place. 
Although  he  takes  much  from  Emerson,  we  do  not  think  that  he  per- 
fectly grasps  that  philosopher's  thought,  while  we  also  think  that  he 
has  rather  misconstrued  Dean  Stanley's  notions  concerning  the  authen- 
ticity of  certain  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  Published  by  Dewey  &  Co. ; 
sold  by  subscription. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


BURLESQUE,    OLD    AND    NEW. 


Some  Suggestions  Concerning  the  Material  Existing  in  America. 


The  play-goers  of  to-day  no  longer  hanker  after  the  acro- 
batic burlesque  of  a  few  years  ago  ;  it  seems  to  have  alto- 
gether dropped  out  of  sight,  and  in  its  stead  we  have  those 
light,  airy  trifles  of  French  extraction,  in  which  Meilhac  and 
Halcvy,  in  France,  and  W.  S.  Gilbert,  in  England,  have 
done  so  well.  It  shows  a  distinct  advance  in  the  standard 
of  public  taste  that  those  burlesques,  so-called,  which  rested 
their  claims  to  favor  solely  on  the  padded  symmetry  of  the 
actresses  and  the  gymnastic  contortions  of  the  actors,  should 
have  dropped  so  completely  out  of  sight.  A  few  years  ago, 
in  every  large  city  at  least  one,  and  often  several,  of  the  chief 
theatres,  were  devoted  to  this  grade  of  "art";  while  now  it 
is  the  badge  of  heterogeneous  variety  shows,  and  is  relegated 
to  the  dives.  In  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  it  was  not  bur- 
lesque ;  for  the  intended  humor  consisted  of  an  abnormal 
stnng  of  monstrous  puns.  Those  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  have  seen  the  earlier  burlesques  (possibly  adapta- 
tions or  extravaganzas  would  be  the  more  correct  designa- 
tion of  the  veteran  playwright,  J.  R.  Blanche,  and  remember 
their  exquisite  dry  humor,  must  have  been  surprised  at  the 
toleration,  not  to  speak,  of  admiration,  extended  to  the  dic- 
tionary puns  and  break-down  flaps  of  the  now  happily  de- 
ceased spectacle-burlesque.  No  better  example  of  Planche's 
style  and  humor  is.  extant  than  the  extravaganza  of  "  The 
Golden  Fleece,"  in  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of 
whitewashing  the  somewhat  shady  character  of  Medea,  and 
sought  to  correct  those  narrow-minded  prejudices  which  had 
their  origin  in  the  malicious  misrepresentations— procured 
by  bribery,  as  he  alleges— of  his  predecessor  Euripides.  The 
part  of  the  Greek  chorus  in  this  extravaganza  was  a  favor- 
ite with  the  late  Charles  Mathews  ;  it  was  one  of  his  best 
impersonations.  It  may  be  surmised  that  one  reason  why 
he  liked  the  part  was  that  he  could,  without  violating  dra- 
matic propriety,  address  all  his  remarks  to  the  audience, 
whose  confidential  (i  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend ,:  the  part 
supposed  him  to  be,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  action 
of  the  play,  and,  following  the  traditions  of  the  Greek  chorus, 
he  completely  ignored  the  players,  as  he  was  often  wont  to 
do,  regardless  of  rule,  in  other  plays.  In  Sheridan's  "Critic/' 
Mathews's  remarks,  as  Mr.  Puff,  were  chiefly  addressed  in 
monologue  to  the  pit,  and,  it  may  be  added,  were  in  great 
part  of  his  own  invention,  and  not  an  improvement. 

The  honor  of  having  been  the  father  of  modern  opera-bouffe 
has  been  variously  assigned  to  Planche',  to  Sheridan,  and 
Gay,  but  although  all  these  have  written  plays  which  have 
some  points  of  contact  with  the  existing  school,  yet  a  clear 
line  of  distinction  may  be  drawn  in  every  case.  Perhaps  the 
most  marked  distinction  between  the  school  of  Planche  and 
that  of  Gilbert  and  Meilhac  and  Hale'vy,  the  authors  of  so 
many  French  librettos,  is  in  his  attitude  toward  his  charac- 
ters. He  did  not  burfesque  so  much  as  adapt  to  suit  modern 
taste,  and  he  handles  with  the  utmost  reverence  the  names 
of  the  great  men  who  lived  before  and  after  Agamemnon. 
Sundry  attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  a  resemblance  be- 
tween Gay's  "  Beggars'  Opera"  and  modern  opera-bouffe, 
but  the  resemblance  is  difficult  to  perceive,  and  Gay,  in  his 
prologue,  has  expressly  disclaimed  all  attempt  at  burlesque- 
opera.  In  fact  the  "  Beggars1  Opera  °  is  a  misnomer  ;  it  is 
not  an  opera,  and  still  less  is  it  a  burlesque.  It  is  a  weak 
comedy,  with  occasional  songs  set  to  inappropriate  music. 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan's  "Duenna"  is  another  ex- 
ample of  this  class,  wrongly,  as  it  seems,  termed  operas. 
The  process  of  manufacture  is  well  characterized  by  Linley, 
Sheridan's  father-in-law,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hoadley.  He  says : 
"  I  have  promised  to  assist  Sheridan  in  compiling — I  believe 
this  is  the  properest  term— an  opera."  After  mentioning  the 
fact  that  Sheridan  proposed  writing  new  words  to  some 
tunes,  of  his,  (Linley's,)  he  proceeds  :  "  This  is  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding which  I  by  no  means  approve  of.  I  think  he  ought 
to  have  finished  his  opera  with  the  songs  he  intends  to  in- 
troduce in  it,  and  get  it  entirely  new  set.  No  musician  can 
set  a  song  properly  unless  he  understands  the  character." 
Linley  was  a  musician,  and  understood  the  absurdity  of  plac- 
ing the  cart  before  the  horse,  while  Sheridan,  in  this  case  at 
least,  seems  to  have  shared  with  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies  the 
idea  of  building  or  "compiling"  a  play  to  introduce  his 
pump  and  tubs.  Although  the  "  Duenna"  cannot  properly 
be  classed  as  either  an  opera  or  a  burlesque,  nevertheless 
Sheridan  did  write  a  real  burlesque  of  the  highest  order  of 
meri^  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  still  keeps  the  stage. 
"The  Critic"  still  survives,  because  its  shafts  of  ridicule  are 
as  true  to-day  of  the  average  tragedy  or  melodrama  as  they 
were  the  day  it  was  written.  It  is  a  satire  aimed  for  the 
most  part  at  the  turgid  plays  of  Cumberland,  who  was  im- 
mensely popular  at  the  time.  Strange  to  say,  the  burlesque 
has  outlived  the  original,  for  few  people  now  living  have  ever 
heard  of  Cumberland,  and  still  fewer  have  read  his  plays. 
The  character  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  was  intended  for  Cum- 
berland himself,  and  the  plan  of  fhe'play  is  foreshadowed  in 
his  speech  concerning  plagiarism  :  "  Why,  sir,  he  might  take 
the  best  things  in  my  tragedy  and  put  them  into  his  own 
comedy."  Sheridan  did  take  what  Cumberland  thought 
were  his  very  best  things,  and  so  absurdly  burlesqued  them 
that  they  will  live  forever.  The  reason  of  the  permanent  in- 
terest which  belongs  to  "  The  Critic"  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  points  selected  for  the  satire  are  typical  and  not  ac- 
cidental. They  will  be  just  as  true  in  a  hundred  years  from 
to-day  of  every  stage-struck  fool  who  writes  a  blood-stained, 
grewsome  tragedy,  as  they  were  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago, 
when  Cumberland  lived.  This  is  the  best,  perhaps  the  only 
final  test,  of  the  value  of  drama,  satire  or  song— will  it  live? 

Leaving  the  last  century,  and  coming  at  a  bound  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  present,  we  find  those  literary  partners, 
Meilhac  and  Halevy,  who,  if  not  the  originators,  are  at  least 
the  authors  of  the  best  examples  of  modern  opera-bouffe. 
They  are  the  authors  of  nearly  all  the  best  librettos  which 
Offenbach  has  so  charmingly  set  to  music,  and  those  operas 
owe  fully  as  much  of  their  success  to  the  keen  satire  of  the 
text  as  to  the  sparkling  quality  of  the  music.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed also  in  Offenbach's  work  that  where  the  libretto  has 
been  poor,  he  has  been  but  moderately  successful  in  making 
the  music  attractive.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  work 
of  these  men—"  La  Belle  Helene,"  "  Orphe'e  aux  Enfers," 
"  La  Grande  Duchesse  de  Gerolstein,"  and  many  others  are 


familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household  words.  Considered  from 
the  point  of  view  of  burlesque  or  satire,  "  La  Belle  He'lene" 
is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  their  work.  Alas  !  poor 
Menelaus  I — developed  into  the  modern  French  husband, 
dressed  up  like  an  honest  granger,  pottering  about  with  a 
rusty  carpet-bag,  and  generally  imbecile, he  is  an  irresistibly 
funny  travesty  of  the  Greek  hero,  and  one  can  hardly  blame 
the  facile  Helen  for  running  away  with  the  lusty  young  shep- 
herd. The  priest  who  is  heard  to  inquire  if  "  that  man  has 
sent  the  thunderbolt  home?';  conveys  an  intensely  absurd 
impression  to  the  audience  concerning  the  means  by  which 
great  Jove  was  wont  to  terrify  the-  vulgar.  Nothing  is  sacred, 
and  everything  is  turned  topsy-turvy.  Heroes  and  demi- 
gods and  full-blown  gods  are  introduced,  so  to  speak,  to  the 
corner  grocery,  and  ethereal  goddesses  count  their  scanty 
clothing,  sent  home  from  the  wash.  It  is  possible  that  this 
line  of  treatment  does  not  come  home  so  nearly  to  the  aver- 
age American  and  English  audiences  as  it  does  to  the  highly 
cultivated  play-goers  of  Paris.  A  classical  education  is  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule  in  this  country,  and  we  are  taught 
no  reverence  for  the  great  men  who  lived  before  Agamemnon, 
nor,  indeed,  for  the  great  men  who  have  lived  at  any  time. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  in  England  to  handle 
classical  and  mythological  subjects  in  a  satirical  vein,  but 
not  with  any  very  encouraging  results.  The  defect  is  prob- 
ably as  much  in  the  audience  as  in  the  authors.  The  latter 
are  apt  to  be  heavy  and  coarse  in  their  lines  of  treatment, 
but  it  is  doubful  if  the  former  would  patiently  follow  the 
light  and  racy  treatment  of  the  French  dramatists.  "  Ixion" 
is  considered  the  most  successful  of  these  attempts,  but  in 
the  last  revival  of  the  piece  in  San  Francisco  its  success 
was  made  to  hinge  more  on  the  new  clothes  and  pretty  faces 
of  the  actresses  than  on  any  inherent  absurdity  of  the  situa- 
tions.    It  was  very  dismal. 

W.  S.  Gilbert,  more  than  any  one  else,  has  realized  that 
he  must  accommodate  his  humor  to  the  understanding  of 
his  audience,  and  to  this  fact,  as  much  as  to  anything  else, 
does  he  owe  his  success.  He  has  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
the  time-honored  institutions  of  his  country,  and  to  the  pet 
hypocrisies  and  mannerisms  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The 
"Bab  Ballads"  are  a  perfect  magazine  of  burlesque  of  the 
best  kind,  and  from  them  he  has  drawn  very  largely  in  his 
later  works.  The  germ  of  the  famous  "  Pinafore"  was  found 
in  them  ;  nor  is  the  idea  of  the  piece  drawn  exclusively,  as 
is  generally  supposed,  from  that  ballad  which  deals  with"  the 
adventures  of  Captain  Reece,  of  the  Ma?itelpiecey  and  "his 
sisters,  and  his  cousins,  and  his  aunts."  The  first  appear- 
ance which  "sweet  little  Buttercup"  ever  made  before  the 
public  was  in  the  ballad  of  "  The  Bumboat  Woman's  Story," 
and  the  ladies  who  have  been  severally  entrusted  with  the 
murdering  of  the  part  would  have  done  well  to  study  the 
original  to  gain  an  insight  into  its  spirit.  Played,  as  it  usu- 
ally was,  by  a  pretty  simpering  miss,  it  was  simply  mean- 
ingless from  the  point  of  view  of  burlesque.  The  basis  of 
the  plot  is  supplied  by  the  ballad  which  tells  how  General 
John  and  Private  James  were  "  cruelly  changed  at  birth," 
and  the  denouement  is  suggested  by  the  following  lines  from 
the  same  ballad  : 

"  So  General  John  as  Private  James 

Fell  in  parade  upon, 
And  Private  James,  by  change  of  names, 

Was  Major-General  John." 

The  ballad  of  "The  Martinet "  also  supplied  some  hints 
which  were  worked  up  in  "  Pinafore."  In  the  "  Pirates  of 
Penzance"  the  same  ideas,  with  a  few  not  very  important 
additions,  are  worked  out  and  more  fully  developed.  The 
governing  spirit  of  these  ballads  is  one  of  satire  on  the 
clergy,  civil  servants,  and  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain,  and 
on  the  slavish  admiration  and  respect  which  the  average 
Britisher  loves  to  pay  them.  He  delights  in  placing  mem- 
bers of  those  highly  self-respecting  and  respectable  bodies  in 
incongruous  situations.  "The  Periwinkle  Girl  "is  a  good 
example  of  the  general  line  of  treatment ;  she  had  three  no- 
ble admirers,  and  their  claims  to  her  favor  are  thus  stated  : 
Duke  Bailey 

"  Wears  a  pair  of  golden  boots. 
And  silver  underclothing. 
Duke  Humpy,  as  I  understand, 

Though  mentally  acuter, 
His  boots  are  only  silver,  and 

His  underclothing  pewter. 
A  third  adorer  had  the  girl — 

A  man  of  lowly  station — 
A  miserable  grov'ling  earl 
Besought  her  approbation." 

Of  course  "the  miserable  grov'ling  earl"  is  successful,  for 
the  dukes  only  offer  splendor  and  vice,  while  the  virtuous 
earl  offers  marriage  in  a  cottage — an  earl's  cottage. 

America,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  no  national  opera- 
bouffe,  nor  do  our  institutions  afford  so  many  opportunities 
to  the  satirist  as  those  of  Europe.  The  country  is  too  new 
and  too  young  to  furnish  many  of  the  worn-out  survivals 
which  supply  succulent  themes  for  the  burlesque  writer.  Yet 
there  are  some  veins  which  might  be  worked  to  advantage. 
The  noble-hearted,  self-sacrificing  gambler,  so  common  in 
story  but  so  rare  in  real  life  ;  the  noble  savage,  and  the 
dauntless  but  virtuous  scout  of  the  prairies  and  the  back- 
woods, might  all  be  heightened  into  burlesque  without  doing 
much  violence  to  the  present  approved  methods  of  treatment 
in  the  average  novel  and  stage-play  of  the  time.  Camp- 
meeting,  also,  opens-up  a  vista  of  musical  possibilities  which 
might  be  followed  operatically.  But  perhaps  the  richest  vein 
of  all  would  be  found  in  the  spirit  of  the  demagogue.  The 
whole  thing  is  so  near  burlesque  already  that  no  exaggera- 
tion or  heightening  would  be  needed,  and  it  is  even  possible 
that  ridicule  would  form  a  more  effective  weapon  with  which 
to  slay  the  dragon  than  bushels  of  editorials.  Let  us  sup- 
pose a  baritone  agitator  and  a  soprano  ditto  for  the  leading 
parts — the  female  variety  of  the  species  is  not  unknown  to 
us.  A  howling  chorus  of  Sand-lotters  and  female  commun- 
ists and  spiritists  might  lend  their  "  sweet  voices  "  in  support. 
We  will  further  suppose  that  the  baritone  becomes  rich  in 
the  course  of  his  pleasing  labors,  as  "great  agitators"  have 
sometimes  done,  and  let  him  marry  the  amiable  soprano  at 
the  end  of  the  first  act.  The  second  act  might  be  devoted 
to  the  application  of  the  demagogue's  theories  to  real  life, 
and  the  irrepressible  conflict  between  the  one-man  power 
and  the  one-woman  power  could  be  worked  out  to  the  bitter 
end.     Who  will  try  it?  Edward  F.  Cahill. 

San  Francisco,  July,  1881. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


"•  The  Sword  of  Damocles,"  by  Anna  K.  Green,  is  published  by  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.  This  lady's  former  works,  "The  Leavenworth 
Case,"  and  "A  Strange  Disappearance,"  came  out  in  the  Knicker- 
bocker series,  and  attracted  so  much  attention,  by  reason  of  their  inge- 
nious plots,  that  her  latest  novel  will  find  many  readers.  It  is  of  an  ex- 
tremely sensational  order.  Each  chapter,  even  if  taken  alone,  is  a  tale 
in  itself.  The  lady  is  very  clever  at  neatly  turning  the  awkward  corners 
of  situations,  and  works  up  her  incidents  to  climaxes  in  a  manner  that 
excites  keen  interest  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  For  sale  by  Billings, 
Har bourne  &  Co. 


"  Baby  Rue,"  the  ninth  novei  of  the  second  No  Name  Series,  is  at 
hand.  It  is  a  story  of  army  life,  and  in  many  ways  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  its  author  is  either  in  the  army  or  has  had  much  intercourse 
with  it.  The  different  scenes  are  laid  on  the  frontier,  andinclude  In- 
dian conflicts,  pursuits,  and  rescues.  Its  plot  is  one  of  great  interest, 
and  while  perhaps  in  a  few  instances  a  little  sensational,  this  could,  by 
reason  of  its  theme,  with  difficulty  be  avoided.  It  ends  with  the  mar- 
riage of  a  white  man  to  an  Indian  maiden,  but  otherwise  manages  old 
situations  in  a  novel  and  entertaining  manner.  In  style  and  language 
it  is  bright  and  graphic,  the  short  descriptions  being  suggestive  and  pic- 
turesque. The  story  of  the  Leizinsky  family,  which  is  brought  in,  adds 
a  romantic  interest  We  think  that  the  book  will  prove  as  popular  as 
the  preceding  stories  of  this  series.  Published  by  Roberts  Brothers  ; 
for  sale  at  Bancroft's. 


"  American  Nervousness,"  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Beard,  is  published  by  Put- 
nam's Sons.  'I  he  author  is  a  well-known  physician  of  New  York,  and 
has  written  many  articles  on  this  subject,  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Atlantic,  Appleton  s  yournal,  the  North  American  Review,  and  many 
medical  journals.  He  has  made  nervousness  and  the  nerves  a  special 
study,  and  treats,  under  their  proper  headings,  all  the  different  types  of 
nervous  diseases  and  their  origin.  Under  the  text  of  "  Nervousness 
is  nervelessness-lack  of  nerve  force."  he  shows  the  various  types  indig- 
enous or  peculiar  to  America.  He  treats  his  subject  in  a  very  able 
and  original  manner,  his  statements  embodying  the  opinions  of  our 
wisest  and  best  physicians.  Especially  interesting  and  sensible  is  his 
treatment  of  that  much  mooted  subject,  "  Inebriety."  Concerning 
California,  he  says  that  this  State  is  more  free  from  nervous  troubles 
than  any  other,  for  the  reason  that  the  climate  is  more  even,  and  dis- 
plays fewer  of  the  characteristics  not  conducive  to  healthy  nerve  devel- 
opment. The  book  is  already  attracting  much  notice  in  the  East,  and 
will  be  read  here  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  For  sale  by  Bancroft  ; 
price,  $1.50.  

■"  Co-operation  as  a  Business,"  by  George  Barnard,  is  a  book  which 
will  attract  the  attention  of  social  scientists.  It  is  a  history  and  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  different  methods  in  which  money  can  be  saved  or  gained 
by  a  combination  of  interests.  In  England  co-operative  stores  and 
associations  are  found  in  almost  even-  town,  while  in  America  this  sys- 
tem is  observed  only  in  the  Massachusetts  co-operative  banks,  or  our 
real  estate  associations,  Ancient  Order  of  Workmen,  and  similar  so- 
cieties. In  England  the  laboring  classes  get  together  and  conduct  a 
store  in  common,  buying  pure  provisions  at  low  rates  and  at  a  great 
saving.  They  combine  and  form  an  insurance  company,  in  which,  for 
two  or  three  pence  a  week,  any  man,  woman,  or  child  can  be  insured 
for  a  few  pounds,  in  order  that  in  case  of  decease  their  families  or  rela- 
tions may  be  able  to  bury  them  decently  and  have  a  little  left.  The 
weavers  of  a  town  will  unite  in  purchasing  great  quantities  of  raw 
ma'erial,  procuring  it  in  such  bulk,  at  very  low  prices  ;  each  member  of 
the  combination,  taking  home  his  or  her  proportion  of  the  material, 
manufactures  it  into  cloth,  and,  thus  the  best  Paisley  shawls  are  pro- 
duced. They  then  take  the  goods  to  their  common  store,  and  receive 
their  certain  sum,  which  varies  according  to  the  market  valuations.  At 
the  shop  the  goods  are  sold,  and  once  a  month  the  members  receive  a 
dividend  from  the  proceeds.  Still  another  instance  is  that  of  co-opera- 
tive foundries,  which  are  conducted  by  thirty  or  forty  workmen  for  their 
own  profit.  This  last  was  tried  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  success  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view  was  most  extraordinary.  Medical  dispensa- 
ries are  conducted  and  doctors  especially  employed  by  this  system  ;  in 
short,  it  is  producing  a  social  revolution,  of  which  this  little  book  gives  a 
most  interesting  picture.  Published  by  Putnam's  Sons  ;  for  sale  by 
Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co. 


The  June  number  of  the  Victorian  Review,  published  in  Melbourne, 
Australia,  is  at  hand.  It  contains  several  papers  of  interest  Miss  C. 
H.  S pence  reviews  Henry  George's  "  Progress  and  Poverty,"  considering 
its  theories  in  regard  to  Australia.  E.  W.  Burton  discusses  the  future 
of  Australian  colonies,  opposing  an  imperial  parliament,  but  arguing 
in  favor  of  an  Australasian  parliament.  Among  other  interesting  arti- 
cles is  one  entitled  "Woman's  Work  in  Victoria,"  which  would  be  of 

interest  to  our  California  public. The  August  North  American 

Review  contains  a  rather  interesting  controversy  upon  the  subject  of 
Christianity  between  Judge  Jere  Black  and  Colonel  Robert  Ingersoll. 
F.  G.  Mather  contributes  an  article  on  "Obstacles  to  Annexation." 
Reverend  Doctor  Crosby  writes  on  "Crime  and  Punishment  in  New 
York,"    and  Professor   Newcomb  gives  an    interesting    astronomical 

article. The  Magazine  of  Art  for  July  is  at  hand     It  contains  a 

fineengravingof  Alma-Tadema's  "  Sappho,"  and  among  articles  of  note 
one  on  the  last  Paris  "Salon,"  a  review  of  Flaxman  and  his  works, 
and  an  interesting  discussion  on  the  "  Cenci  "  portrait  Published  by 
Cassell,  Petter  &  Galpin,  of  London  ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's  ;  price,  35 

cents. Arsene  Houssaye  is  at  work  on  a  volume  of  memoirs. 

General  Beauregard's  book,  as  he  himself  says,  is  not  on  the  eve  of  pub- 
lication.   He  thinks  it  will  be  ready  before  the  close  of  1882. Lord 

Justice  James,  of  London,  has  decided  that  there  can  be  no  copyright 

in  the  title  name  of  a  book. Mr.  Sidney  Lanier  is  preparing  a 

"  Boys'  Mabinogion,"  consisting  of  the  Welsh  legends  of  King  Arthur 
and  his  Knights,  for  the  series  of  classics  of  history  and  legend  for  boys 

which  he  is  editing  for  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. Miss  Sarah  Orne 

Jewett.  whose  "  Deephaven  "  was  pleasant  reading,  is  writing  a  third 
collection  of  stories  of  a  similar  character,  which  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "Country  By-ways." A  volume  of  essays 

on  "General  McCIellan's  Campaign  on  the  Peninsula "  is  to  be  pub- 
lished by  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  These  essays  are  written  by  several 
gentlemen  belonging  to  a  club  in   Boston,  and  are  grouped  under  the 

editorship  of  John  C.  Ropes.  Esq. M.  Edouard  Pailleron,  the  young 

dramatist,  {whose  "  Le  Monde  oil  Ton  s'ennuie  "  and  "  L'Etincelle  " 
have  taken  Paris  by  storm,  has  just  issued  twelve  short  poems  and  three 
hitherto  unpublished  comedies  in  a  handsome  volume  called  "  Le  The- 
atre chez  Madame. " Installments  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Comte 

de  Paris's  "  History  of  the  Civil  War  in  America"  are  being  received 
weekly,  by  Messrs.  Porter  &  Coates.  This  volume,  which  embraces  the 
fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  the  French  edition,  will  appear  simultane- 
ously in  France  and  America,  in  about  six  months. M.  Paul  B. 

du  Chaillu,  who  has  just  arrived  in  New  York  from  the  Netherlands, 
has  completed  a  book  called  "  The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,"  in  two 
octavo  volumes.  It  will  be  published  here,  by  the  Messrs,  Harper,  in 
October,  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  appear  in  France,  Sweden,  Eng- 
land, and  Germany. The  Century  Company  will  publish  in  book 

form,  after  a  portion  of  it  has  made  its  appearance  in  Scribners 
Monthly,  a  critical  and  historical  sketch  of  music  in  America,  by  Rich- 
ard Grant  White. The  authors  of  uV  No  Name  novels,  so  far  as 

known,  says  the  Boston  Courier ,  are  :  "  Mercy  P-hilbrick's  Choice,"  Mrs. 
Helen  Jackson  ;  "  Deirdre."  Doctor  Joyce;  "  Is  That  All?"  Miss  H. 
W.  Preston;  "  Kismet, "  Miss  Fletcher;  "  The  Great  Match," 'Profes- 
sor John  Trowbridge:  "A  Modern  Mephistopheles,"  Miss  Alcott ; 
"Afterglow,"  Mr.  G.  P.  Lathrop  ;  "Hetty's  Strange  History,"  Mrs. 
Jackson;  "Will  Denbigh,  Nobleman,"  Mrs.  Dinah  Muloch  Craik  ; 
"Marmorne,"  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerlon  ;  "Mirage,"  Miss  Fletcher; 
"  A  Masque  of  Poets."  edited  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Lathrop  ;  "  Signor  Monal- 
dini's  Niece,"  Miss  Tinker  ;  "The  Colonel's  Opera  Cloak,"  Mrs.  Chap- 
lain Brush;  "Mrs.  Beauchamp  Brown,"  Mrs.  Jane  G.Austin;  "His 
Majesty  Myself,"  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Baker;  "  Don  John,"  Jean  Ingelow  ; 
"TheTsar's  Window,"  Mrs.  Hooper. Marshal  McMahon,  ex- 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  is  making  preparation  to  write  his 
autobiography,  or  rather  he  has  put  his  papers  as  materials  for  such  a 
work  into  the  hands  of  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  who  will  edit  it 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


FRENCH    BONBONS. 


Translated  for  the  "Argonaut,"  where  not  Untranslatable. 


Did  you  ever  meet  one  of  those  men  who  seem  to  always 
mean  something  other  than  they  say? 

Dufaure,  who  died  the  other  day,  was  one  of  them.  Thiers 
said  of  him  : 

"Do  you  know,  Dufaure's  remarks  always  excite  my  sus- 
picions? Why,  whenever  he  says  'good-morning'  to  me,  I 
involuntarily  feel  my  pulse." 


A  Gallic  granger,  while  at  Paris,  steps  into  a  cafe.  To 
him  the  waiter  : 

"  What  will  monsieur  have  ?     An  ice  ?" 

"  Yes,  gimme  an  ice." 

"And  what  flavoring  does  monsieur  prefer?  Vanilla, 
raspberry,  strawberry,  orange,  lemon " 

"  Oh,  I  dunno.  I  ain't  petickler.  Garlic's  good  enough 
for  me.     Gimme  garlic." 

When  Napoleon,  after  a  series  of  bloody  victories,  came 
to  Belgium,  he  found  at  Ghent,  among  other  things,  a  tri- 
umphal arch  with  this  inscription  : 


:  Les  Boiidiers  Petits  de  Gaud  '. 

'.  a  '. 

I  Napoleon  le  Grand.  '. 

The  butchers  had  requested  a  French  nobleman,  who 
hated  Napoleon,  to  write  the  inscription  for  them.  They 
had  failed  to  detect  the  sarcasm.     But  Napoleon  did. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  king  of  the  Cannibal  Islands  has  just  founded  an  or- 
der, with  accompanying  decorations.  It  is  in  order  to  be  in 
the  royal  fashion  that  the  order  founding  this  order  has  been 
issued.     It  will  be  divided  into  grades,  as  follows  : 

Grand  Commander.  Insignia — Hat,  coat,  pair  of  pants, 
and  boots. 

Commander.     Insignia — Hat,  pair  of  pants,  and  boots. 

Officer.     Insignia — Hat,  and  pair  of  boots. 

Chevalier.     Insignia — A  pair  of  boots. 

The  Cannibal  Islands  are  now  convulsed  with  court  in- 
trigues. 

Doctor  Ricord  received  a  handsome  puff  from  one  of  the 
Paris  papers  the  other  day,  and  burst  into  verse  in  the  vio- 
lence of  his  gratitude.  Those  curious  to  see  how  English 
may  be  woven  into  French  Alexandrines  can  here  be 
gratified  : 

Janus,  le  roi  latin,  de  son  double  visage 

A  bien  vu  mon  passe  sillonne  par  l'orage, 

Et  le  present  plus  calme,  et  1'avenir  plus  doux. 

Toujours  tres  bienveillunt  and  forever  thank  you. 

An  old  wine-merchant  is  dining  with  a  friend  in  a  country 
restaurant. 

"You  have,"  says  he,  "Chateau  Lafitte  upon  the  bill,  I 
see." 

"  Yessir." 

"  Bring  us  some,"  says  he,  sardonically. 

The  wine  is  brought.     The  friends  taste  it. 

"  Great  heavens  ! "  says  the  connoisseur,  his  eyes  starting 
from  his  head. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asks  the  friend,  in  alarm. 

Putting  his  mouth  to  the  other's  ear,  the  connoisseur 
hoarsely  whispers  : 

"  It  is  Chateau  Lafitte  ! " 

Scene — a  matrimonial  agency  in  Paris. 

Everything  has  been  arranged.  Photographs  have  been 
exchanged,  financial  matters  settled,  and  the  agent  is  about 
to  bring  together  for  the  first  time  the  Baron  de  Saint-Josa- 
phat  and  the  Countesse  de  Folbiche.  The  baron  has  a  cha- 
teau on  the  Garonne  and  a  bank  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  The 
countess  possesses  two  millions  in  her  own  right,  and  a  foun- 
dry on  the  Neva. 

They  meet,  salute  profoundly,  and  recoil. 

The  Countess — "  Well,  I  declare  !  If  it  isn't  the  fellow  I 
saw  spouting  his  watch  yesterday  !  " 

The  Baron — " —  — !      It's  the  woman  who  was 

soaking  her  bracelet  yesterday  !" 

Together  [Pointing  to  the  agent]  —  "  Thief  !  Villain  ! 
Swindler  !     Scoundrel !  " 

Curtain. 

Vieuxgargon  is  about  to  engage  a  suite  of  rooms.  The 
terms  are  satisfactory. 

"But,"  says  the  landlord,  "you  have  no  children,  I  hope? 
We  cannot  receive  guests  with  children." 

V.  is  overjoyed.     He  hates  them. 

"  No,"  says  he,  "  I  am  a  bachelor." 

He  engages  the  rooms  for  six  months. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  is  awakened  by  the 
sweet  prattle  of  innocent  childhood.  He  arises.  They  are 
playing  ball  against  his  door.  He  opens  it.  They  fly.  He 
finds  that  the  dear  innocents  have  filled  his  boots  with  water. 

He  hastens  to  the  concierge  : 

"  Miserable  man  !  Did  you  not  tell  me  there  were  no  chil- 
dren in  the  house  ?  From  whence,  then,  come  those  imps 
of  Satan  ?  " 

"Them  children?"  says  the  concierge,  sleepily,  "oh, 
them  is  the  landlord's  young  ones." 

Eastern  item  from  the  Courtier  de  San  Francisco : 

A  woman  enfeathered. 

It  is  somes  days  that  four  young  bad  men  have  entered  by  effraction 
in  the  house  of  Madame  Johanna  Sullivan,  at  Sandsfield,  Massachusetts. 

They  have  enlifted  her  from  her  bed,  and  carried  her  at  the  middle  of 
a  prairie  situated  at  few  of  distance. 

They  have  despoiled  her  of  the  few  of  vestments  that  she  had  upon 
her,  and  have  endowed  her  body  of  the  tar. 

Upon  this  substance  gluey  they  have  stuck  somes  thousands  of  the 
feathers  multicoloreds. 

Madame  Sullivan  has  retaken,  all  shameful,  the  road  of  her  residence, 
enfrightening  and  putting  at  the  flight  the  somes  persons  which  she  has 
encountered. 

They  have  believed  unanimously  that  it  was  a  come-back  (revenante 
— i.  c\,  ghost.) 

She  has  passed  the  night  to  unfeather  herself,  and  to  scrape  the  tar. 

Madame  Sullivan  is  one  of  the  ladies  the  most  respectables,  but  she 
has  the  mania  for  the  suits  of  law. 

It  is  for  this  that  one  has  enfeathered  her." 


The   Fleeting  Soul. 
"O  Day  !   he  cannot  die 

When  thou  so  fair  art  shining ! 
O  Sun,  in  such  a  glorious  sky, 
So  tranquilly  declining. 

"  He  can  not  leave  thee  now, 

While  fresh  west  winds  are  blowing. 
And  all  around  his  youthful  brow 
Thy  cheerful  light  is  glowing ! 

"Edward,  awake,  awake — 

The  golden  evening  gleams 
Warm  and  bright  on  Arden's  lake — 
Arouse  thee  from  thy  dreams  ! 

"Beside  thee,  on  my  knee. 
My  dearest  friend,   I  pray 
That  thou,  to  cross  the  eternal  sea, 
Wouldst  yet  one  hour  delay. 

"I  hear  its  billows  roar — 
I  see  them  foaming  high  ; 
But  no  glimpse  of  a  further  shore 
Has  blessed  my  straining  eye. 

"  Believe  not  what  they  urge 
Ot    Eden  isles  beyond  ; 
Turn  back  from  that  tempestuous  surge 
To  thine  own  native  land. 

"  It  is  not  death  but  pain 

That  struggles  in  thy  breast — 
Nay,  rally,   Edward,  rouse  again  ; 
I  cannot  let  thee  rest." 

One  long  look,  that  sore  reproved  me 

For  the  woe  I  could   not  bear — 
One  mute  look  of  suffering  moved  me 

To  repent  my  useless  prayer ; 

And,  with  sudden  check,  the  heaving 

Of  distraction  passed  away  ; 
Not  a  sign  of  further  grieving 

Stirred  my  soul  that  awful  day. 

Paled,  at  length,  the  sweet  sun  setting  ; 

Sunk  to  peace  the  twilight  breeze ; 
Summer  dews  fell  softly,  welting 

Glen,  aud  glade,  and  silent  trees. 

Then  his  eyes  began  to  weary. 

Weighed  beneath  a  mortal  sleep  ; 
And  their  orbs  grew  strangely  dreary, 

Clouded,  even  as  they  would  weep. 

But  they  wept  not,  and  they  changed  not, 

Never  moved,  and  never  closed  ; 
Troubled  still,  and  still  they  ranged  not — 

Wandered  not,  nor  yet  reposed  ! 

So  I  knew  that  he  was   dying — 
Stooped,  and  raised  his  languid  head  ; 

Felt  no  breath,  and  heard  no  sighing, 
So  I  knew  that  he  was  dead. — Emily  Bronte. 

The  Singer's  Love. 
There  lived  a  singer  in  France  of  old 

By  the  tideless,  dolorous,   midland  sea. 
In  a  land  of  sand  and  ruin  and  gold 

There  shone  one  woman,  and  none  but  she. 
And  finding  life  for  her  loves  sake  fail, 
Being  fain  to  see  her,  he  bade  set  sail, 
Toucht  land,  and  saw  her  as  life  grew  cold. 

And  praised  God,  seeing ;   and  so  died  he. 
Died,  praising  God  for  his  gift  and  grace  : 

For  she  bowed  down  to  him  weeping,  and  said, 
1  Live";  and  her  tears  were  shed  on  his  face 

Or  ever  the  life  in  his  face  was  shed. 
The  sharp  tears  fell  through  her  hair,  and  stung 
Once,  and  her  close  lips  touched  him  and  clung 
Once,  and  grew  one  with  his  lips  for  a  space  ; 

And  so  drew  back,  and  the  man  was  dead. 

0  brother,  the  gods  were  good  to  you. 
Sleep,  and  be  glad  while  the  world  endures. 

Be  well  content  as  the  years  wear  through  ; 

Give  thanks  for  life,  and  the  loves  and  lures  ; 
Give  thanks  for  life,  O  brother,  and  death. 
For  the  sweet  last  sound  of  her  feet,  her  breath, 
For  gifts  she  gave  you,  gracious  and  few, 

Tears  and  kisses,  that  lady  of  yours. 
Rest,  and  be  glad  of  the  gods ;  but  I, 

How  shall  I  praise  them,  or  ho.v  take  rest? 
There  is  not  room  under  all  the  sky 

For  me  that  know  not  of  worst  or  best. 
Dream  or  desire  of  the  days  before, 
Sweet  things  or  bitterness,  any  more. 
Love  will  not  come  to  me  now  though  I  die, 

As  love  came  close  to  you,  breast  to  breast. 

1  shall  never  be  friends  again  with  roses ; 

1  shall  loathe  sweet  tunes,   where  a  note  grown  strong 
Relents  and  recoils,  and  climbs  and  closes, 

As  a  wave  of  the  sea  turned  back  by  song. 
There  are  sounds  where  the  soul's  delight  takes  fire. 
Face  to  face  with  its  own  desire; 
A  delight  that  rebels,  a  desire  that  reposes  ; 

I  shall  hate  sweet  music  my  whole  life  long. 
The  pulse  of  war  and  passion  of  wonder, 

The  heavens  that  murmur,  the  sounds  that  shine, 
The  stars  that  sing,  and  the  loves  that  thunder, 

The  music  burning  at  heart  like  wine. 
An  armed  archangel  whose  hands  raise  up 
All  senses  mixed  in  the  spirit's  cup. 
Till  flesh  and  spirit  are  molten  in  sunder — 

These  things  are  over,  and  no  more  mine. 
These  were  a  part  of  the  playing  I  heard 

Once,  ere  my  love  and  my  heart  were  at  strife ; 
Love  that  sings  and  hath  wings  as  a  bird, 

Balm  of  the  wound  and  heft  of  the  knife. 
Fairer  than  earth  is  the  sea,  and  sleep 
Than  oveiwatching  of  eyes  that   weep, 
Now  time  has  done  with  his"  one  sweet  word, 

The  wine  and  leaven  of  lovely  life. 
I  shall  go  my  ways,  tread  out  my  measure. 

Fill  the  days  of  my  daily  breath 
With  fugitive  things  not  good  to  treasure, 

Do  as  the  world  doth,  say  as  it  saith  ; 
But  if  we  had  loved  each  other— O  sweet. 
Had  you  felt,  lying  under  the  palms  of  your  feet. 
The  heait  of  ray  heart,  beating  harder  with  pleasure 

To  feel  you  tread  it  to  dust  and  death — 
Ah,  had  I  not  taken  ray  life  up  and  given 

All  that  life  gives  and  the  years  let  go, 
The  wine  and  money,  the  balm  and  leaven, 

The  dreams  reared  high  and  the  hopes  brought  low. 
Come  life,  come  death,  not  a  word  be  said; 
Should  I  lose  you  living,  and  vex  you  dead? 
I  shall  never  tell  you  on  earth  ;   and  in  heaven, 

If  I  cry  to  you  then,  will  you  hear  or  know  ? 

— Algernon  CItarles  Swinburne. 


MR.    SPOOPENDYKE. 


He  Shows  Mrs.  S.  How  to  Ride  the  Bicycle. 


■"  Now,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  hurrying  up  to 
his  wife's  room,  "  if  you'll  come  down  in  the  yard  I've  got  a 
pleasant  surprise  for  you/' 

"  What  is  it?  "asked  Mrs.  Spoopendyke  ;  "what  have  you 
got,  a  horse  ?  " 

"Guess  again,"  grinned  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "  It's  some- 
thing like  a  horse." 

"  I  know  !     It's  a  new  parlor  carpet.     That's  what  it  is  ! " 

"  No,  it  isn't,  either.  I  said  it's  something  like  a  horse  ; 
that  is,  it  goes  when  you  make  it.     Guess  again." 

"Is  it  paint  for  the  kitchen  walls?"  asked  Mrs.  Spoopen- 
dyke, innocently. 

"No.  it  ain't;  and  it  ain't  a  hogshead  of  stove  blacking, 
nor  it  ain:t  a  set  of  dining-room  furniture,  nor  it  ain't  seven 
gross  of  stationary  washtubs.     Now  guess  again." 

"Then  it  must  be  some  lace  curtains  for  the  sitting-room 
windows.  Isn't  that  just  splendid  ?"  and  Mrs.  Spoopendyke 
patted  her  husband  on  both  cheeks  and  danced  up  and  down 
with  delight. 

"  It's  a  bicycle,  that's  what  it  is  !  "  growled  Mr.  Spoopen- 
dyke. "  I  bought  it  for  exercise,  and  I'm  going  to  ride  it 
Come  down  and  see  me." 

"  Well,  ain't  I  glad  !"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Spoopendyke.  "  You 
ought  to  have  more  exercise,  and  if  there's  exercise  in  any- 
thing, it's  in  a  bicycle.     Do  let's  see  it !" 

Mr.  Spoopendyke  conducted  his  wife  to  the  yard,  and  des- 
canted at  length  on  the  merits  of  the  machine. 

"  In  a  few  weeks  I'll  be  able  to  make  a  mile  a  minute/'  he 
said,  as  he  steadied  the  apparatus  against  the  clothes-post 
and  prepared  to  mount.  "  Now,  you  watch  me  go  to  the  end 
of  this  path." 

He  got  a  foot  into  one  treadle,  and  went  head  first  into  a 
flower-patch,  the  machine  on  top  with  a  prodigious  crash. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  tie  it  up  to  the  post  until  you  get  on?" 
suggested  Mrs.  Spoopendyke. 

"Leave  me  alone,  will  ye?"  demanded  Mr.  Spoopendyke, 
struggling  to  an  even  keel.  "  I'm  doing  most  of  this  myself. 
Now  you  hold  on,  and  keep  your  mouth  shut.  It  takes  a 
little  practice,  that's  all." 

Mr.  Spoopendyke  mounted  again,  and  scuttled  along  four 
or  five  feet,  and  flopped  over  on  the  grass  plat. 

"That's  splendid!"  commended  his  wife.  "You've  got 
the  idea  already. .  Let  me  hold  it  for  you  this  time." 

"  If  you've  got  any  extra  strength  you  hold  your  tongue, 
will  ye?"  growled  Mi.  Spoopendyke.  "It  don't  want  any 
holding.    It  ain'l  alive.    Stand  back  and-give  me  room,  now." 

The  third  trial  Mr.  Spoopendyke  ambled  to  the  end  of  the 
path,  and  went  down  all  in  a  heap  among  the  flower-pots. 

"That's  just  too  lovely  for  anything!'  proclaimed  Mrs. 
Spoopendyke.  "You  made  more'n  a  mile  a  minute  that 
time." 

"Come  and  take  it  off!"  roared  Mr.  Spoopendyke. 
"Help  me  up!  Dod-gast  the  bicycle!"  and  the  worthy 
gentleman  struggled  and  plunged  around  like  a  whale  in 
shallow  water. 

Mrs.  Spoopendyke  assisted  in  righting  him  and  brushing 
him  off. 

"  I  know  where  you  make  your  mistake,"  said  she.  "  The 
little  wheel  ought  to  go  first,  like  a  buggy.  Try  it  that  way 
going  back." 

"  May  be  you  can  ride  this  bicycle  belter  than  I  can  ' " 
howled  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "You  know  all  about  wheels  ! 
What  you  need  now  is  a  lantern  in  your  mouth  and  ten  min- 
utes behind  time  to  be  the  City  Hall  clock  !  If  you  had  a 
bucket  of  a  water  and  a  handle  you'd  make  a  steam  grind- 
stone !     Don't  you  see  the  big  wheel  has  got  to  go  first?" 

"Yes,  dear,"  murmured  Mrs.  Spoopendyke:  "but  I 
thought  if  you  practiced  with  the  little  wheel  at  first,  you 
wouldn't  have  so  far  to  fall." 

"Who  fell  ?"  demanded  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "Didn't  you 
see  me  step  off?  I  tripped,  that's  all.  Now  you  just  watch 
me  go  back." 

Once  more  Mr.  Spoopendyke  started  in,  but  the  big  wheel 
turned  around  and  looked  him  in  the  face,  aud  then  began 
to  stagger. 

"  Look  out !"  squealed  Mrs.  Spoopendyke. 

Mr.  Spoopendyke  wrenched  away,  and  kicked,  and  strug- 
gled, but  it  was  of  no  avail.  Down  he  came,  and  the  bicycle 
was  a  hopeless  wreck. 

"What'd  ye  want  to  yell  for?"  he  shrieked.  "Couldn't  ye 
keep  your  measly  mouth  shut?  What  d'ye  think  y'are,  any- 
how— a  fog-horn  ?  Dod-gast  the  measly  bicycle  !  "  And 
Mr.  Spoopendyke  hit  it  a  kick  that  folded  him  up  like  a  bolt 
of  muslin. 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear,"  consoled  Mrs.  Spoopendyke. 
"  I'm  afraid  the  exercise  was  too  violent  anyway,  and  I'm 
rather  glad  you  broke  it." 

"  I  s'pose  so,"  snorted  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "There's  sixty 
dollars  gone  " 

"  Don't  worry,  love.  I'll  go  without  the  carpet  and  cur- 
tains, and  the  paint  will  do  well  enough  in  the  kitchen.  Let 
me  rub  you  with  arnica." 

But  Mr.  Spoopendyke  was  too  deeply  grieved  by  his  wife's 
conduct  to  accept  any  office  at  her  hands,  preferring  to  pun- 
ish her  by  letting  his  wjunds  smart  rather  than  to  get  well, 
and  thereby  relieve  her  of  any  anxiety  she  brought  on  her- 
self bv  acting  so  outrageously  under  the  circumstances. — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Two  boys,  says  Burdette,  were  standing  by  the  bee-hives 
watching  the  "little  busy"  doing  his  chores  and  "  choring 
the  dew."  (This  fine-cut  joke  does  not  belong  to  the  para- 
graph, but  is  simply  thrown  in  to  aid  the  general  effect.) 
"  Put  your  finger  in  that  hole,"  said  Ike  to  his  city  cousin, 
"and  see  how  warm  it  is  in  the  hive."  The  unsuspecting 
boy  put  his  finger  in,  and,  withdrawing  it  in  haste,  upset  the 
hive.  Ike  didn't  learn  how  hot  it  was  inside,  but  he  knew 
that  it  registered  about  ninety-eight  above,  in  the  coolest 
part  of  the  farm,  that  afternoon. 


A  bridal  couple,  riding  on  the  train  to  Reno,  conversed  as 
follows  :  He — "  Shall  I  skin  yer  a  banana,  honey  _J "  Site — 
"  No,  thank  you,  deary  ;  I  have  one  already  s 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


BELLA'S    LETTER. 


The  Return  of  the   Fashionables — The   Various   Resorts    Discussed— 
San  Franciscans  Abroad,  and  the  Strangers  within  our  Gates. 


Friday,  July  29,  18S1. — While  there  is  still  some  moving 
to  and  fro  between  the  mountains,  and  the  lakes,  and  the 
springs,  and  the  sea-shore,  and  there  are  likewise  many  par- 
ties at  all  of  the,  above-named  resorts  determined  to  solace 
themselves  until  the  subsidence  of  the  western  winds,  or,  at 
least,  until  the  opening  of  the  Mechanics'  Fair,  nevertheless 
a  majority  of  our  metropolitans  are  returning  home,  as  may 
be  seen  particularly  at  the  first-class  hotels,  and  even  else- 
where. There  have  never  been  so  many  people  out  of  town 
before  at  one  time  at  the  summer  resorts  as  this  year,  and 
Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Rafael,  Tahoe,  Yosemite  Valley, 
and  the  Geysers  have  reaped  rich  harvests,  while  Calistoga, 
Napa  Soda  Springs,  the  Calaveras  Grove,  Sierra  Madre 
Villa,  Skaggs,  Kellogg,  Bartletr's,  Etna,  Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and 
Paso  Robles  have  all  been  fairly  patronized.  Tahoe,  with 
its  large  expanse  of  pellucid  water,  well  supplied  with  sail- 
ing craft,  and  abounding  in  trout  of  prodigious  proportions, 
and  its  unsurpassed-grandeur  of  surrounding  scenery,  draws 
greater  crowds  of  people  each  year.  Santa  Cruz,  although 
it  has  lost  the  patronage,  to  a  great  extent,  of  what  may  be 
known  as  the  crime  de  la  crime,  never  entertained  so  many 
people  as  during  the  present  season.  The  Vosemite  Valley 
and  the  Geysers  have  had  more  sight-seers  this  year  than 
during  any  preceding  one.  And  Monterey,  with  its  elegant 
Hotel  del  Monte  and  its  delightful  accessories,  together  with 
its  Pacific  Grove  Retreat,  has  had  tremendous  crowds  in  its 
midst  all  summer.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  management  of 
the  Hotel  del  Monte  never  to  close  its  doors,  but  to  keep 
open  all  the  time — in  the  summer  as  a  fashionable  watering- 
place,  and  during  winter  as  a  health  resort,  or  sanitarium. 
The  winter  weather  at  Monterey  has  no  superior  in  the 
world  ;  the  trip  to  and  from,  with  the  exquisite  scenery  all 
the  way,  has  few  equals,  and  especially  from  San  Francisco 
to  Castroville,  with  its  many  miles  of  fields,  and  parks,  and 
oaks,  dotted  all  along,  at  intervals,  with  villages  and  towns, 
chateaux  and  cottages,  gardens  and  orchards,  and  immense 
sweeps  of  luxuriant  grasses  and  volunteer  grains.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  in  no  place  in  the  State  does  verdure  reach 
a  higher  state  of  perfection  than  in  the  San  Mateo,  Santa 
Clara,  and  Pajaro  valleys  ;  grasses,  and  grains,  and  plants 
alike  attain  superior  growths,  while  the  coloring  in  the  land- 
scape effects,  and  the  hues  of  sky  and  ocean,  rival  any  other 
section  that  may  be  named. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mizner  gave  an  elegant  german  on  Monday 
evening,  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Minnie,  at  their  residence  in  Benicia.  The  large  grounds 
were  beautifully  illuminated  by  oriental  lights,  and  here  and 
there  tents  were  spread  on  the  lawns — a  quiet  and  cool  re 
treat  after  dancing.  Mrs.  Mizner  received  her  guests  in  her 
usual  graceful  manner.  She  was  attired  in  a  very  handsome 
black  satin,  trimmed  with  point  lace,  and  diamond  orna- 
ments. Miss  Minnie,  who  assisted  her  mother  in  receiving, 
looked  exceedingly  handsome  in  a  costume  of  white  silk. 
She  was  the  recipient  of  many  compliments  and  congratula- 
tions. At  twelve  o'clock  supper  was  served,  after  which 
dancing  continued  until  nearly  four  o'clock.  Among  the 
many  beautiful  costumes,  I  noticed  particularly  that  of  Miss 
Belle  Eyre — a  short  costume  of  brocaded  satin,  with  Marie 
Stuart  corsage  of  cardinal.  Miss  Lizzie  Landers  wore  pale 
blue  silk,  with  overdress  of  China  crepe.  Mrs.  Worth,  (wife 
of  Major  Worth,)  a  beautiful  and  graceful  lady,  was  attired 
in  a  short  costume  of  white,  richly  trimmed  with  lace.  Miss 
Ella  McAllister  wore  a  handsome  imported  costume  of  white 
silk.  Miss  Meta  McAllister  was  lovely  in  old-gold  satin. 
Mjss  Redfield,  of  Chicago,  who  is  visiting  Miss  Mizner, 
wore  white  silk  and  tulle.  Miss  Minnie  Mansfield  (who, 
by  the  way,  is  not  yet  "  in  society  ")  looked  very  pretty  and 
charming  in  a  simple  costume  of  white. 

The  movements  and  whereabouts  of  society  people  and 
others  more  or  less  known,  may  be  gossipped  about  as  fol- 
lows :  Mrs.  Senator  Fair,  after  spending  several  weeks  at 
Santa  Cruz,  has  returned  to  the  city.  Fleet  Paymaster 
Parks,  U.  S.  N.,  and  wife  are  at  the  Baldwin.  Mrs.  Kirk- 
land  and  daughter,  of  Oakland,  have  returned  home  from 
Santa  Cruz.  After  a  month's  sojourn  in  the  Vosemite  Valley, 
Miss  Eva  Towne  and  Miss  Rice  returned  home  on  Thursday 
Miss  Torbert,  who  has  been  visiting  in  Sacramento, 


last. 


has  returned  to  the  city.  Mrs.  G.  Frank  Smith,  and  one 
daughter,  Miss*  Nellie,  have  visited  Niagara  this  season, 
and  are  now  in  Pennsylvania,  preparatory  to  the  White 
Mountains,  where  they  will  finish  the  summer.  Misses 
Ada  and  Gertrude  Smith  have  been  ruralizing  at  Blythedale, 
but  will  start  for  Vosemite  on  Tuesday  next,  with  a  party  of 
friends.  General  Volney  E.  Howard,  Superior  Judge  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  and  his  son  Frank,  a  leading  lawyer  of  the 
same  place,  are  at  the  Palace.  Mrs.  J.  Homer  Fritch,  of 
Oakland,  has  returned  to  her  home  from  Sonoma  County. 
The  Misses  Esther  and  Fannie  Finlay,  of  Oakland,  are  at 
Napa  Soda  Springs.  Miss  May  Nicholson  has  gone  to 
Santa  Cruz  for  a  few  days.  Mrs.  J.  Einstein  has  re- 
turned from  Gilroy  Hot  Springs.  Miss  Julia  Fox,  of  Ala- 
meda, is  spending  the  summer  in  New  York.  Miss  Nellie 
Wyman  is  at  the  Warm  Springs,  Santa  Clara  County.  Mrs. 
R.  C.  Hooker  has  returned  home  from  Monterey.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Wheeler,  of  Oakland,  came  up  from  Santa  Cruz  a 
few  days  ago.  Mrs.  C.  Doyle,  of  Fruit  Vale,  has  returned 
from  Monterey.  Among  the  guests  at  the  Etna  Springs  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squire  P.  Dewey  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  O. 
Mills.  Stuart  M.  Taylor  writes  to  friends  that  he  has  been 
having  a  swell  time  in  London  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
other  good  fellows  ;  that  he  and  Mrs.  Taylor  had  been  pre- 
sented to  members  of  the  royal  family  ;  they  are  now  in 
Paris.  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne  is  spending  a  few  days  at  the 
Hotel  del  Monte.  Harry  Tevis,  Arthur  Page,  Charles 
Clough,  and  George  Redding  are  at  Mount  Shasta.  Mrs. 
Senator  Jones  is  at  Lake  Tahoe.  Miss  Louise  Newland,  of 
Oakland,  is  at  Paso  Robles.  Mrs.  Colonel  James  Withing- 
ton  went  east  on  Monday  last.  P.  Barrow  and  family  leave 
for  Europe  in  a  few  days.  Mrs.  Roma  and  family  have  gone 
to  the  Napa  Soda  Springs.  Mrs.  Du  Ray  Smith,  of  Oak- 
land, who  ha*s  been  spending  a  few  months  in  Los  Angeles, 
returned  home  a  few  days  ago.  Mrs.  George  Ladd  and 
flfiss  Dearborn  have  gone  to  Sonoma  County  to  stay  a  few 


weeks.  Miss  Susie  Russell  is  at  Bartlett  Springs.  Hon. 
Charles  Devens,  of  Massachusetts,  is  at  the  Palace.  Mrs. 
Sydney  M.  Smith  and  family  have  returned  from  the 
Geysers  Miss  Stella  Deane  has  returned  from  Skaggs's 
Springs.  Leland  Stanford  and  family  went  to  Switzer- 
land a  few  days  ago,  to  remain  about  two  months. 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Burgess  have  returned  from  their  month's 
sojourn  at  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz.  Mr.  I.  W.  Hellman, 
the  new  Regent  of  the  University,  returned  to  Los  Angeles 
last  Saturday.  Ex-Governor  Pound  and  wife,  of  Wisconsin, 
after  delightful  trips  to  the  Yosemite,  Geysers,  Calistoga, 
Napa  Soda  Springs,  and  Monterey,  covering  some  four  or 
five  months,  left  for  their  home  among  the  Wisconsin  lakes 
on  Saturday  last.  Mrs.  George  Halleck  and  son  have  re- 
turned from  Tahoe.  Clarence  Greathouse  arrived  home 
from  the  East  on  Wednesday  last.  Mrs.  S.  B.  Boswell,  the 
Misses  Edith  and  May  Boswell,  and  Miss  Fannie  Fargo, 
were  at  last  accounts  at  Interlaken,  Switzerland.  Hon.  H. 
C.  Burchard,  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  family,  are  at  the 
Palace.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Charles  Weller  and  Miss  Weller, 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  three  months  in  the  East,  re- 
turned home  on  Friday  last.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Whitney, 
since  their  return  from  Monterey,  have  been  visiting  Mrs. 
Coit  at  Larkmead,  Napa  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Miller  and  their  three  daughters  are  at  Lake  Tahoe.  Judge 
Rising  and  wife,  of  Virginia  City,  have  been  spending  a  few 
days  in  the  city.  Hon.  Romualdo  Pacheco  and  wife  and 
General  O.  H.  LaGrange  are  at  Long  Branch,  New  Jersey. 
Mrs.  F.  T.  Hoyt  and  daughter  have  returned  home  from 
Monterey.  Hon.  G.  A.  Raum,  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  is  at  the  Palace.  Lieutenant  Schwatka,  of  Arctic 
exploration  fame,  is  at  the  Occidental,  on  his  way  to  Oregon 
to  visit  his  parents.  Sir  John  Carden,  of  England,  is  at  the 
Palace.  John  Wasson,  United  States  Surveyor-General  of 
Arizona,  is  in  the  city.  Charles  Webb  Howard  has  gone 
East.  J.  W.  Adams,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nevada,  is  at 
the  Palace.  Congressman  Berry,  of  the  Third  District,  has 
been  in  town  all  the  week.  Mrs.  Charles  McLaughlin  has 
returned  to  the  Palace  from  Monterey.  Miss  Nellie  Calla- 
han, DeWitt  Worsham,  and  other  San  Franciscans,  are  at 
Santa  Monica.  Commodore  Upshur,  U.  S.  N.,  arrives  here 
to-morrow  from  the  East.  Crittenden  Thornton  has  re- 
turned from  Eureka.  E.  W.  Perry  left  for  New  York  on 
Monday  last.  William  F.  Sharon,  John  F.  Davis,  Charles 
H.  Jackson,  Roderick  Stebbins,  and  William  T.  Sawyer,  all 
young  gentlemen  of  this  city,  graduated  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity this  year  with  honors — Davis  with  high  honors. 
Doctor  R.  Beverly  Cole  is  in  London  attending  the  Interna- 
tional Medical  Congress.  Major  Charles  A.  Kenney  has  been 
recreating  at  the  Geysers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  General  Houghton 
and  Miss  Fannie  Houghton,  of  Oakland,  after  a  delightful  so- 
journ at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  of  nearly  five  weeks,  returned 
home  yesterday.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hovey,  who  have  visited  Ta- 
hoe, Sierra  Madre  Villa,  and  the  Yosemite,  duringthesummer, 
go  to  Monterey  to-day  or  to-morrow-.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loomis 
and  Miss  Felton  returned  from  Tahoe  on  Wednesday  last, 
and  went  to  Menlo  the  next  morning.  Mrs.  Estee,  and  her 
daughter,  Miss  Maud  Estee,  have  been  visiting  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland  during  the  present  week.  Miss  Mary 
Williams,  since  her  return  from  Monterey,  has  been  visiting 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Kennedy,  near  Los  Gatos.  Judge  Alexander 
Campbell  is  in  Los  Angeles.  Lieutenant-Governor  Mans- 
field is  at  the  Occidental.  George  K.  Porter  is  recreating  at 
Los  Angeles.  Mrs.  D.  J.  Staples  and  Miss  Nettie  Staples 
are  making  a  trip  through  Lake  County,  visiting  all  the 
principal  springs.  They  expect  to  be  absent  about  two 
weeks  longer. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte 
since  my  last  :  Miss  Mary  Eddy,  F.  F.  McCarthy,  E.  S. 
Clapp,  D.  Dwyer,  C.  H.  Bradford,  John  G.  Ills  and  wife,  J. 
J.  Sanderson,  Mrs.  A.  Roos,  Miss  Emma  Fallon,  C.  Meyer 
and  wife,  J.  Hittell,  W.  M.  Field,  Mrs.  T.  N.  Moor  and  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Eva  Bascom,  George  W.  Gibbs  and  wife,  Mrs.  M. 
O'Meara,  Miss  J.  O'Meara,  Adam  Grant,  Mrs.  H.  Kronthal, 
Morgan  Hill,  H.  Goodkind  and  wife,  E.  S.  Tyler,  A.  Weil, 
A.  N.  Towne  and  wife,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Towne,  Mrs.  L.  Mills 
and  daughter,  W.  J.  Golcher,  James  Findla  and  wife,  Miss 
Emma  Wiggins,  Miss  Lux,  Miss  Julia  Ortiz,  Louis  Met  and 
wife,  R.  Tallant,  S.  Linkton,  F.  H.  Boach,  John  P.  Babcock, 
Morris  Speyer,  M.  S.  Fenberg,  Melville  S.  Levy,  A.  P.  Bray- 
ton  and  wife,  Joseph  W.  Agnew,  wife,  and  child,  H.  Sands, 
F.  Martin,  W.  McAllister  Jr.,  Eugene  E.  Jonas,  J.  N.  C.  Port- 
man,  G.  E.  Gray,  Charles  Meinecke,  H.  L.  E.  Meyer  and 
family,  H.  Voorman,  Laura  Voorman,  Henry  Voorfnan,  Nich- 
olas Burchard  and  wife,  L.  H.  Lent,  W.  H.  Murray  and  wife, 
A.  C.  Heister  and  wife,  Mrs.  Theodore  Payne,  Warren  R. 
Payne,  Edward  S.  L.  Steele,  C.  W.  Whitney  Jr.,  Irving  Jarvis, 
William  M.  Lent  and  wife,  and  Miss  Fannie  A.  Lent,  of  San 
Francisco  ;  Mrs.  Wat  tell,  F.  E.  Hughes,  George  E.  Thomas 
and  wife,  John  H.  Moore,  W.  S.  Clarke  and  family,  J.  F. 
Houghton,  L.  Archer  and  family,  San  Jose" ;  Mrs.  McGreer, 
H.  B.  Houghton,  Oakland  ;  H.  C.  Smith  and  family,  Stock- 
ton;  F.  R.  Jacobs  and  wife,  Petaluma  ;  R.  M.  Briggs  and 
wife,  Gilroy  ;  W.  H.  Mosby,  Sonoma ;  R.  J.  Merkley  and 
wife,  Miss  Kate  Merkley,  John  Merkely,  H.  Smith,  Sacra- 
mento ;  John  McNally,  Tuscarora,  Nevada  ;  C.  A.  Mathew- 
son,  Hamilton,  Nevada  ;  Doctor  Lisdall  and  wife.  Honolulu  ; 
George  Austin,  N-ew  York  ;  W.  J.  Campbell,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts  ;  C.  Rhodes,  Ralph  P.  Rhodes,  Philadelphia; 
W.  A.  Johnson  and  wife,  Chicago  ;  Napoleon  Hill  and  Mrs. 
Oliver  P.  Hill,  Memphis,  Tennessee.  Bella. 


English  weddings  in  the  evening  are  like  the  morning 
wedding,  except  that  in  the  morning  the  gentlemen  are 
dressed  in  frock  coats  and  gray  trousers,  while  in  the  even- 
ing they  are,  of  course,  in  dress  suits  of  solemn  black,  with 
white  necktie,  and,  in  fact,  full  evening  dress.  The  bride 
makes  no  difference  in  her  dress  ;  be  it  morning  or  evening, 
she  is  in  full  dress,  with  lace,  diamonds,  and  flowers. 
For  a  wedding  at  home,  which  is  so  much  preferred  by  some 
people,  the  most  convenient  place  for  the  clergyman  to  stand 
is  arranged  by  the  lady  of  the  house.  The  clergyman  stands 
facing  the  company,  while  the  pair  to  be  married  stand  with 
their  backs  to  the  guests.  After  the  ceremony  the  clergy- 
man retires,  and  the  bridal  pair  take  his  place. 


Passing  around  the  hat,  says  the  Picayune,  is  an  old  and 
excellent  method  of  getting  at  the  cents  of  a  meeting. 


GRACIE    AT    THE    GROVE. 


She  Leaves  the  Del  Monte,  and  Goes  to  th*  Dim,  Religious  Aisles — The 
Grove  Girls'  Gambols  and  Gum — Clerical  Swimming-Teachers — 
Gum-Chewing  Scientifically  and  Aesthetically  Considered. 


Pacific  Grove  Retreat,  July  27,  1S81. — My  vacation 
is  limited  to  four  weeks,  three  of  which  I  have  used  up  at 
the  Del  Monte  in  the  most  charmingly  dissipated  manner, 
namely  :  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  chatting,  singing,  danc- 
ing, gossiping,  flirting,  driving,  swimming,  bowling,  and  rid- 
ing ;  and  now  I  am  at  Pacific  Grove.  The  reason  I  am 
here  is  because  I  did  not  care  to  leave  Monterey  this  year 
and  miss  any  of  its  objects  of  attraction.  I  had  heard  that, 
while  dancing  was  prohibited  here — that  is,  on  land — the 
people  had  high  times  in  the  water  ;  and  that's  a  fact,  I  can 
assure  you.  Why,  there's  an  old  preacher  at  this  place,  who 
rolls  up  his  eyes  so  much  in  camp,  and  looks  so  cold  and 
uncongenial  that  the  mercury  falls  several  degrees  wherever 
he  tarries  for  as  many  minutes  ;  but  he's  awfully  jolly  in  the 
surf.  I  heard  him  say  to  a  plump-looking  Valencia-Street 
maiden  this  morning:  "You  hold  your  breath,  and  strike 
out  with  your  arms,  and  Til  teach  you  to  swim."  And  the 
old  chap  was  so  assiduous  with  that  voluptuous  maid  from 
Valencia  Street  that  his  wife  finally  put  in  an  appearance, 
and  said  :  "Henry  !  I  believe  /  could  learn  to  swim  if  you'd 
teach  me  that  way."  And  the  way  Henry  dropped  his  lovely 
burden  and  took  hold  of  the  wife  of  his  bosom  was  a  caution. 

I  have  never  in  my  life,  though,  seen  such  a  pretty,  pleas- 
ant camp  as  this.  There  are  lots  of  clever  people,  and  the 
beach  is  the  nicest  on  the  coast.  Most  of  the  people  here, 
and  there  are  several  hundreds  of  them,  have  complete  camp 
equipage,  even  to  cooking  ranges. 

The  girls  here,  on  the  whole,  are  as  amply  educated  as 
their  sisters  at  the  Del  Monte,  so  far  as  school  and  seminary 
knowledge  goes  ;  in  fashionable  ways,  and  in  high  social 
training,  they  fall  conspicuously  behind  ;  in  general  behavior 
they  are  fully  up  to  the  Del  Monte  standard  ;  in  the  arts  and 
accomplishments  of  seaside  coquetry  and  flirtation,  and 
decorative  face-painting  and  frescoing,  they  can't  hold  a  can- 
dle to  the  feminine  Del  Monteites.  In  riding,  swimming, 
walking,  and  getting  up  early  in  the  morning,  the  girls  of 
the  Pacific  Grove  are  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  in  a  pos- 
sible thousand  ;  in  the  waltz  and  racquette,  on  land,  the  la- 
dies of  the  Del  Monte  are  unapproached  ;  in  the  water,  the 
racket  of  the  Pacific  Grove  damsels  is  far  from  being  incom- 
plete. 

There  is  probably  more  gum-chewing  to  the  square  acre 
at  the  Pacific  Grove  Retreat  than  anywhere  else  at  the  sea- 
shore. Indeed,  here  and  elsewhere  gum-chewing  is  indulged 
in  to  an  extent  not  dreamed  of  by  most  men.  Why  lovely 
woman  should  delight  in  chewing  her  cud,  as  doth  the 
"  mild-eyed  cow,"  is  to  them  inexplicable.  But  delight  in  it 
she  does,  just  as  you  horrid  men  delight  in  tobacco.  By  the 
way,  these  gum-chewers  may  be  divided  into  classes,  and 
each  class  again  sub-divided.  The  most  noticeable,  because 
the  most  obtrusive,  is  the  bold  chewer.  She  is  usually  of  a 
coarse  physique — either  extremely  obese  or  extremely  raw- 
boned  ;  she  opens  her  mouth  wide  and  shuts  it  defiantly, 
with  a  spring  like  a  trap  ;  she  looks  you  square  in  the  face, 
and  never  stops  her  recreation  under  any  circumstances.  If 
she  stops  to  chat  with  a  friend  she  loses  no  time  by  so  doing, 
but  immolates  the  gum  with  every  word.  You  have  heard  of 
the  fascination  of  a  tilt-hammer,  by  which  the  looker-on  is 
irresistibly  impelled  to  thrust  his  hand  beneath  the  falling 
weight ;  so,  in  looking  at  the  bold,  ceaseless  gum-chewer, 
one  feels  a  strong  desire  to  stick  a  finger  between  her  clash- 
ing iccisors,  fully  conscious,  however,  that  such  a  proceed- 
ing would  result  in  the  loss  of  the  aforesaid  member.  Go  to 
the  other  extreme,  and  you  have  the  sly  chewer ;  a  cat-like 
creature  is  she  ;  the  casual  observer  would  never  know  that 
she  chewed  at  all.  She  gets  some  little  girl  to  buy  it  for  her, 
and  nibbles  off  a  small  piece  and  rolls  it  like  a  sweet  morsel 
under  her  tongue.  You  may  notice  a  very  slight,  suppressed 
action  of  the  lower  jaw ;  but,  beyond  that,  only  strategy  can 
discover  anything  decisive ;  in  the  seclusion  of  her  own 
room  she  gives  rein  to  her  jaw,  and  enjoys  her  gum  with 
undisturbed  pleasure.  Then  there  is  the  beautiful  chewer. 
Here  the  term  beautiful  is  employed  as  not  only  descriptive 
of  the  person,  but  of  her  manner  of  masticating  gum.  Chew- 
ing never  looks  vulgar  in  her,  no  matter  how  publicly  she  in- 
dulges in  it.  How  could  it?  As  she  comes  tripping  along, 
with  her  pretty  face  all  smiles  and  her  pretty  mouth  all  gum, 
she  is  perfectly  irresistible.  Her  shapely  lips  cling  to  the  in- 
animate gum,  and  caress  it  lovingly;  her  teeth  are  like  pearls, 
and  her  breath  is  as  fragrant  as  roses.  Not  so  with  the 
homely  chewer.  She  is  endowed  with  a  mouth  of  at  least 
liberal  proportions  ;  when  that  mouth  opens,  you  instinct- 
ively creep  away,  while  visions  of  being  engulfed  dismay 
you.  She  does  not  chew  gracefully  ?  Well,  I  slwuld  mur- 
mur. She  shifts  her  gum  frequently  from  one  side  of  her 
mouth  to  the  other  ;  she  smacks  her  lips  loudly,  and  is  too 
demonstrative  to  be  sweet.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  should 
an  intemperate  gum-chewers'  asylum  ever  be  founded,  the 
homely  chewer  should  first  receive  attention.  There  are 
other  classes  which  might  be  enumerated,  but  they  would 
come  under  the  four  general  heads — such  as,  for  illustrations, 
the  sly-homely,  the  sly-beautiful,  the  bold-beautiful,  or  like 
modifications  of  the  four  leading  types.  Woman's  rights 
advocates  and  Caudle-lecturers  are  great  gum-chewers,  in 
consequence  of  their  having  so  much  jaw  /  Gracie. 


A  lady  on  the  site  of  the  battle-field  of  Ball's  Bluff,  Vir- 
ginia, said  the  other  day  :  "  What  a  smell  of  cucumbers  !  " 
The  gentleman  with  her,  knowing  what  that  meant,  drew  her 
rapidly  away,  just  in  time  to  prevent  her  from  stepping  into 
a  den  of  rattlesnakes. 


Chemisettes  of  pleated  and  puffed  mousseline  de  soie  are 
worn  under  open  basques  and  corsages,  which  close  only  at 
the  throat,  showing  the  chemisette  all  the  way  down,  in  the 
style  of  a  Louis  XIV.  waistcoat. 


Lawn  tennis  must  have  been  invented  by  Banting.     An 
inveterate  player  can  get  rid  of  about  a  pound  of  flesh  a  day. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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Miss  Emma  Nevada  recently  sang  seventeen  nights 
in  succession  in  "  La  Sonnambula  "  at  Milan.  The 
performance  of  this  young  lady,  in  addition  to  those 
of  Miss  Lillian  Norton  at  St.  Petersburg,  Miss  Gris- 
wold  at  the  Paris  Grand  Opera,  a*nd  Miss  Marie  Van 
Zandt  at  the  Opera  Comique,  have  been  flattering  to 
Americans. 

Arthur  Sullivan  will  return  to  the  United  States  in 
October  to  bring  out  three  of  his  works,  "  The  Light 
of  the  World,"  "On  Shore  and  Sea,"  and  "The 
Martyrs  of  Antioch. "  He  is  now  engaged  on  a  comic 
opera,  which  is  also  to  be  presented  here,  under  his 
own  direction. 


The  Williamsons  will  remain  in  Australia  for  some 
time.  They  are  making  money  very  fast.  On  Pina- 
fore they  cleared  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Maggie 
Moore  is  said  to  be  a  great  favorite  in  social  circles 
in  the  principal  cities  of  Australia,  and  is  freely  ad- 
mitted into  the  best  society. 


Rafael  Joseffy  is  reported  to  have  completed  his 
first  piano  concerto,  on  which  he  has  been  engaged 
for  some  time.  We  shall  probably  have  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  this  work  in" October,  when  he  opens  here. 

Annie  Louise  Cary,  it  is  said,  has  refused  flattering 
offers  from  Max  Strakosch  to  sing  in  opera  next  win- 
ter. She  says  she  will  not  sing  in  opera  this  season, 
but  in  oratorios  and  concerts. 


Important  changes  are  going  on  in  the  insurance 
business  of  San  Francisco.  Mr.  George  D.  Dornin, 
for  ever  so  many — we  will  not  undertake  to  say  how 
many— years  secretary  of  the  Fireman's  Fund  In- 
surance Company,  dissolves  his  connection  with  that 
firm  to  take  the  agency  in  San  Francisco  of  a  foreign 
company.  Mr.  William  J.  Dutton,  for  some  fifteen 
years  Marine  and  Assistant  Secretary  takes  his  place 
as  Secretary,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Carpenter,  who  has 
been  for  eight  years  supervisor  of  Pacific  Coast 
agencies,  becomes  assistant  secretary.  The  Fire- 
man's Fund  Insurance  Company  has  now  nearly 
two  million  dollars  of  available  assets,  and  takes  its 
rank  among  the  first-class  companies  doing  business 
upon  this  coast  The  advance  of  Messrs.  Dutton 
and  Carpenter  to  responsible  positions  is  in  reward 
of  long  years  of  intelligent  and  faithful  service  to  the 
company. 

Catarrh  has  never  yet  been  mastered  by  douche; 
smokes,  inhalations,  or  any  other  merely  local  reme, 
dy.  Dr.  Wei  de  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure  is  an  innoc- 
ulative,  constitutional  remedy  which  is  absorbed  by 
the  infectious  poison,  and  kills  the  spores,  wherever 
located.  It  is  a  wonderful  discovery — an  infallible 
cure  at  any  stage.  The  cure  is  sold  by  druggists,  or 
delivered  by  D.  B.  Dewey  &  Co.,  agents,  182  Fulton 
Street,  N.  Y.  Pamphlets,  with  full  explanations  and 
overwhelming  proofs,  mailed  free. 


Castoria  is  pleasant  to  take.  It  regulates  the  stom- 
ach and  bowels,  cures  diarrhoea,  wind-cholic,  sour- 
curd  and  rash,  allays  feverishness  and  destroys  worms. 
Mothers  like  Castoria  because  it  makes  the  child 
healthy  and  cheerful,  and  children  almost  cry  for  it 
because  it  stops  their  stomach  ache. 


Rheumatism  is  a  hard  complaint  to  tackle,  and 
Neuralgia  is  worse,  but  it  has  been  conclusively  pro- 
ven that  the  wonderful  Centaur  Liniments  will  cure 
them.  There  appears  to  be  no  ache,  pain,  inflam- 
mation, strain,  or  swelling  upon  either  man  or  beast 
which  they  will  not  relieve,  subdue  or  cure. 


Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co. ,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


H.  A.  Callendar,  Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  137  Montgomery  Street,  Room 
16,  up  one  flight  of  stairs. 

The  Agate  Club  will  meet  at  918  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
Monday,  August  1,  at  8  p.  M. 

C.  O.  Dean,  Dentist,  No.  126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St 


?££RLESs 


TRADE    MARK 


STARCH. 

ABSOLUTE   PURITY. 

UNEQUALLED    DELICACY. 

Try   it  once  and  you  -will  use  no  other. 

W.  J.  HOUSTON  &  CO.,  Pacirc  Coot  Acents 

216  Sl  217  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


DRINK 


Musical  Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Dupont 
St.     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 

See  "The  Awakening"  and  "The  Eighth 
Wondep;"  also,  Carbolic  and  Camphor  Soap,  proo! 
against  small-pox — all  at  Standard  Soap  Palace,  637 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store)  S.  F.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


Prof.  Geo.  Gossman  began  a  class  in  Spanish  Jnue 
30th  ;  23  Powell  st.;  $2  per  month. 


Consolidation! 


The  well-known  firms  of  LE- 
BENBAUJ1  &  GOLDBERG  and 
BOWEN  BROS,  haye  consoli- 
dated, and  will  occupy  the  store 
of  Bowen  Bros.,  438,  430,  and 
432  Pine  Street,  adjoining  Cali- 
fornia Market,  where  they  will 
be  pleased  to  see  the  friends  of 
both  parties,  and  we  guarantee 
the  lowest  prices  and  prompt 
delivery  of  goods. 

We  will  enlarge  and  add  to 
our  already  full  and  well -se- 
lected stock  of  French,  German, 
and  English  Delicacies ;  also, 
Wines  and  Teas. 

LEBENBAUM, 
GOLDBERG 

&  BOWEN. 


MECHANICS5 


OPENS  AUCUST  2,  1881. 


FOR   SHERIFF 

or  the   City   nad  Comity  of  San   Francisco, 

JOHN    SEDGWICK, 

Nominated  by  the  Republican  Con- 
vention. 


MISS    ANGIER'S 
English  and  French  School 

618  O'Farrell  Street, 

REOPENS AUGUST  FIRST. 


p\0   NOT   SACRIFICE    YOUR    FUR- 

*-'  NITURE,  PIANOS,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding,  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE    THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Paintings,  with 

J.   H.    MOTT    &    CO., 
«1  Market  St., 

Nucleus  Block,    •  Second  floor. 

Large,   airy   brick   building,    with    elevator.      MONEY 
LOANED  on  valuable  goods.     Terms  moderate. 


OFFICEJTO  LET. 

A     LARGE,    WELL-LIGHTED 

**■  ROOM,  on  the  second  floor  of  the  ARGONAUT 
BUILDING,  suitable  for  office  purposes,  is  offered  at  the 
low  rental  of  $15  per  month.  Apply  at  the  ARGONAUT 
OFFICE,  522  California  Street,  between  Montgomery  and 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT. 


FIRST   CLASS    IN    ALL    RESPECTS. 


fyjIET  AND  DESIRABLE  PLACE 

V*C    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     XS"  Entrauce, 
«outh  side  of  Court.  A.    D.    SHARON. 


MOSGROVE'S 

Sweeping  Removal  Sale! 


Our  extensive  stock  of  Staple  and  Fancy  Dry 
Goods  is  now  being  Closed  Out,  so  that  we  may 
open  our  Xew  House,  14,  16,  and  18  Post  Street, 
between  Montgomery  and  Kearny,  with  a  com- 
plete New  Stock. 

This  is  a  golden  opportunity  for  CASH  BITTERS. 
All  Goods  marked  in  Plain  Figures,  strictly  One 
Price,  and  sold  only  lor  Cash. 


S.  MOSGROVE    &   BRO. 


114    AND    116    KEARNY    STREET. 


BRUNSWICK  SOUPS  I 

(Patented  October  and  \oreinber,  1880.  and  April,  1881.) 

These  Soups  are  in  powdered  form,  and  contain  a  substantial  meat 
body,  with  all  ingredients  and  seasonings  complete.  They  require  the 
addition  of  NOTHING  WHATEVER,  save  water  only,  fan  be  prepared 
ready  for  the  table  in  fifteen  minutes.  Will  keep  for  any  length  of 
time  in  any  climate.  Packed  in  boxes  of  three  dozen  tins  assorted, 
which  affords  material  for  twenty-five  gallons  of  rich,  delicious  Soup. 


FOR    SALE    BY    ALL    GROCERS 


JOHN  T.  CUTTING   &   CO. 

Agents  Pacific  Coast,  407  Front  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HOUSEKEEPERS  I 

DO"  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc.,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one-half  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  aeainst  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  20  years. 


HOP  AT  HOTEL  DEL  MONTE 

THIS   (SATURDAY'  EVENING. 
Music  by  Bullenberg's  Band. 


PARTIES  GOING  DOWN  TO  STAY 

■*■  over   Sunday  will    lake  the    "DAISY    TRAIN," 

which  leaves  San  Francisco  at  3.30  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
arrives  at  the  Hotel  at  7,  and  returns  at  10  Monday  morn- 
ing. 

The  attractions  at  Monterey  are :  An  elegant  hotel, 
splendid  people,  lovely  scenery,  delightful  drives,  magnifi- 
cent groves  and  gardens,  music  and  dancing,  river  and  ocean 
fishing,  surf  and  warm  salt  water  bathing,  and  an  incompar- 
able climate  the  year  round. 

The  thousands  of  Eastern  and  European  people  who  have 
visited  Del  Monte  unanimously  pronounce  it 

THE  QUEEN  of  AMERICAN  WATERING 
PLACES. 


IRA    P.    RANKIN. 


A.    P.    BRAYTON 


PACIFIC    IRON   WORKS 

RANKIN,   BRAYTON   &  CO., 

12J  to  133  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds.   Sugar  Mills,  Engines — 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc,  etc. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  ig  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

"*■*      and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Gl 


/ 


TABER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

■MPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Franchco. 


RUPTURE 


Cured.   Greato:t  Invention 

ofthcatfc.  PIERCE  &  SON 
704  Sac  St..  San  Fran  CaL 


FALK'S  MILWAUKEE 


ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE 


922   Post   Street. 


T~)AY    AND    BOARDING     SCHOOL 

"^"""^     for  Young  Ladies  and  Children.     Kindergarten. 
Next  term  commences  July  20. 

MADAME  B.  ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


Boston  and  California 

DRESS  JREFORM 

TJ/ORTHUNDERGARMENTS(SPE- 

V*  CIALTY,)  Children's  Corset-Waists,  Cashmere 
and  Merino  Union  Suits,  Shoulder-Braces,  Hygienic  Cor- 
sets, Hose  and  Skirt  Supports,  Emancipation  Waists  and 
Suits. 

MRS.  91.  H.  OBER, 

SOLE  AGl.XT.  430  Sul  let-  Street. 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

TMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

■*■      Liquor   Dealers.    322-324    FRONT    STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  BEACH 


J 


BOOKSELLER    AND    STATIONER. 

New  Styles  In  Fancy  Stationery, 

Marcus  Ward's  Irish  linen  Papcterles , 
Standard,  Miscellaneous,  and  Juvenile  Books. 

107  Montgomery  Street,  opp.  Occidental  Hotel 


BEER. 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


PERSONAL    GOSSIP. 

Alexander  H.  Stephens  is  said  to  be  writing  another 
book. 

Princess  Louise  is  not  only  an  artist  but  a  model 
housekeeper. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  it  is  again  reported,  is  com- 
ing to  this  country  this  summer. 

Mrs.  Don  Cameron  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  General 
Grant,  at  Elberon,  I.ong  3ranch. 

Gambetta  is  very  fond  of  roses.  At  his  country 
house  they  are  cultivated  with  great  care. 

Octave  Feuillet  is  at  his  country  home  writing  a 
comedy,  which  will  be  produced  in  Paris  next  January. 

Count  Von  Halzfeldt  has  assumed  the  direction  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  in  the  absence  of  Prince  Bismarck. 

Bastien  Lepage,  the  distinguished  French  painter, 
is  about  to  be  married  in  London  to  an  English  lady. 

Whistler,  the  Anglo-American  artist,  has  black 
curly  hair,  relieved  by  one  snow-while  Conkling-like 
lock  over  his  forehead. 

General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  will  probably  be  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  a  reward  for  his  services  in  termin- 
ating the  Transvaal  war. 

Maurice  Le  Breton,  the  brother  whom  Mrs.  Lang- 
try  has  just  lost,  died  from  the  effects  of  a  wound  in- 
flicted by  a  tiger  in  India. 

Hon.  William  Walter  Phelps.  Minister  to  Austria, 
has  had  his  first  official  audience  with  the  Emperor. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  a  grand  affair. 

General  Grant,  when  driving  at  Long  Branch,  uses 
a  small  one-seated  buggy  and  goes  very  rapidly.  He 
visits  a  little,  and  sometimes  plays  euchre  in  the  eve- 
ning. 

Eugene  Schuyler,  the  United  States  Charge1  d'Af- 
faires  to  Roumania,  has  arrived  at  Belgrade  to  con- 
clude commercial  and  consular  conventions  with 
Servia. 

There  is  a  rumor  that  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  intends 
to  give  up  the  turf,  having  been  persuaded  to  take 
this  course  by  a  clergyman,  who  has  constituted  him- 
self the  Earl's  spiritual  adviser. 

In  Lord  Beaconsfield's  library  is  an  edition  of  Wal- 
ler's poems  which  was  at  one  time  in  the  possession 
of  Edmund  Burke,  and  has  his  autograph,  "  Edmund 
Burke— Beaconsfield,"  on  the  title  page. 

One  of  the  first  luncheon  parlies  at  the  new  Bach- 
elors' Club  in  London  was  given  a  fortnight  ago  by 
the  Duke  of  Albany  to  his  brother,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  other  guests  being  the  Viscountess  Mande- 
ville,  Miss  Yznaga,  and  Mr.  Augustus  Lumley. 

Linley  Sambourne,  John  Tenniel,  George  du  Mau- 
rier,  and  Charles  Keene  are  the  principal  illustrators 
of  Punch;  Harry  Furniss  is  the  chief  illustrator  of 
the  Illustrated  News,  Herbert  Johnson  of  the  Graphic, 
Leslie  Ward  of  Vanity  Fair,  and  Wallis  MacKay  of 
the  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News. 

Among  the  presents  which  overwhelmed  the  grand- 
son of  Alexandre  Dumas,  on  his  arrival  in  this  vale 
of  tears,  two  weeks  ago,  was  a  blue  silk  edredon,  on 
which  a  bouquet  of  moss  roses  was  painted  by  the 
giver,  the  celebrated  Madame  Lemaine.  A  border 
of  real  Valenciennes  surrounded  it 

The  Queen  recently  attended  the  funeral  of  one  of 
her  gillies  at  Windsor.  The  services  were  conducted 
by  a  Congregationalist  minister.  The  event  will 
doubtless  scandalize  the  rigid  Churchmen,  whose  or- 
gan some  years  ago  described  the  Queen's  taking  the 
sacrament  in  a  Presbyterian  chapel  as  a  "disgusting 
performance," 

The  news  of  the  shooting  of  the  President  greatly 
shocked  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln.  Weeping,  she  re- 
peatedly murmured,  "  Poor  Mrs.  Garfield,"  and  re- 
tired to  her  room,  remaining  there  prostrated  until 
the  next  day.  Mrs.  Lincoln  is  gradually  growing 
stronger,  and  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  recalling  in- 
cidents of  travel  and  of  her  life  in  Washington. 

A  Berlin  correspondent  contradicts  authoritatively 
the  stories  of  Count  Herbert  Bismarck's  approaching 
marriage  with  the  Princess  Carolath,  the  lady  with 
whom  he  eloped,  and  says  that  "  Prince  Bismarck 
peremptorily  refused  his  sanction  to  such  an  alliance, 
and  even  threatened  his  son  with  disinheritance  if  he 
should  dare  to  perpetrate  such  an  offensive  union." 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  parties  almost  always  in- 
clude a  butt  for  him  to  poke  fun  at,  and  a  joker  for 
him  to  laugh  with.  Thus,  his  party  for  Ascot  week 
included  Lord  Clonmel  as  the  former,  and  Mr.  Ber- 
nal-Osborne  as  the  latter.  Lord  Clonmel  is  great- 
grandson  of  the  eminent  Irish  Chief  Justice  Scott, 
who,  apparently,  exhausted  all  the  ability  in  his  race. 

Prince  Bismarck  has  a  marvelous  energy  in  acquir- 
ing knowledge.  He  was  once  invalided  in  an  old 
country  house  in  Denmark  for  six  weeks,  and  turned 
the  time  to  such  good  account  that  he  spoke  Danish 
very  fairly  before  he  left,  though  he  had  not  known  a 
word  on  his  arrival.  Moreover  he  had  no  masters, 
and  not  even  a  grammar ;  only  a  dictionary  and  some 
Danish  books. 

Miss  Gladstone,  the  daughter  of  the  premier,  is 
shortly  to  be  married  to  Dean  Lake.  London  soci- 
ety believes  that  this  announcement  causes  much 
grief  to  Prince  Leopold,  the  Queen's  youngest  son. 
The  prince  has  been  accustomed  to  show  marked 
preference  for  the  company  of  ihe  young  lady,  and 
as  the  two  are  very  fond  of  music,  they  have  been 
wont  to  practice  together  by  the  hour. 

Worth,  the  famous  dressmaker,  is  said  to  have  a 
large  aviary  filled  with  beautiful  birds  of  every  hue 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  he  spends  hours  in 
studying  them.  From  these,  and  the  strange  har- 
monies brought  out  of  discord  by  one  magical  bit  of 
unexpected  coloring  which  combines  and  reconciles 
all,  it  is  asserted  that  he  derives  his  inspiration  for  bis 
most  charming  but  somewhat  expensive  dresses. 

"  Etincelle,"  in  the  Figaro,  devotes  an  article  to 
men,  women,  and  things  that  are  a  la  mode  in  Paris 
at  the  present  moment.  -  The  foreigner  a  la  mode  is 
Mustapha ;  the  women  a  la  mode  are  Madame  de 
Metternich,  Madame  Pourtales,  the  Vicomlesse  Gref- 
fuhle,  the  Comtesse  Mailly  -  Nosle,  the  Comtesse 
Aymery  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  and  Princess  de  Ligne. 
Among  the  foreign  ladies  who  are  fashionable  are 
the  Comtesse  Potocka,  the  Comtesse  de  Kuefstein, 
Madame  d'Arellano,  and  Madame  Xazare-Agha,  the 
Persian  Embassadress.  The  painters  a  la  mode  are 
Paul  Baudry  and  Gustave  Jaquet.  The  sculptor  is 
d'Epinay.  The  femme  artiste  is  Madame  Madeleine 
Lemaire.  The  fashionable  books  are  Paillerons 
"Theatre  chez  Madame,"  Claretie's  "Monsieur  le 
Minislre,"  Feuillet's  "  Histoire  d'une  Parisienne," 
Alphonse  Daudet's  "  Numa  Roumestan."  The  fash- 
ionable Wite ring- places  are  Aix-les- Bains,  Vichy, 
'"'.  Ischl,  Treplitz,  and  Kreusnach. 


tropical 
and  plar'~ 


A    WHOLESOME    CURATIVE. 

Needed  in 
Every  Family. 

It  acts  gently,  effectively,  and  is  delicious  to  lake.  Cleansing 
Oie  system  thoroughly,  it  imparls  vigor  to  mind  and  body,  a?zd 
dispels  Melancholy,  Hypochondria,  etc. 

A  Single  Trial  Convinces. 


(Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  is  an  elegant  and  refreshing  fruit  lozenge,  which  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  pills  and  the  usual  time-worn  cathartic  medicines.  It  cures  Constipation,  Bil- 
iousness, Headache,  Indisposition,  Piles,  and  all  kindred   ailments. 

Extracts  from  Newspaper  Opinions. 

:( It  does  its  work  well  and  quickly,  leaving  no  deleterious  after  effects,  but  bringing  in  their 
stead  refre^hin"  satisfaction,  lively  spirits,  -»nd  a  clear  bead."—  Chicago  Tribune. 

"  A  pleasant  confection,  which  childhood  will  be  glad  to  receive,  but  whose  properties  are 
certain  of  an  effect.'"— Cine innati  Gazette.  _  ; 

■'In  no  sense  a  quack  medicine,  for  already  it  is  prescribed  by  leading  physicians."— St 
Louis  Globe- Democrat.  _  . 

"It  produces  no  griping,  acts  easily  and  naturally,  and  is  pleasant  to  ttie  taste  "—Chicaiu 

"Certainly  no  medical  discovery  of  late  years  can  equal  it  in  value  to  the  human  race."  ■ 
Cincinnati  Commercial.  .... 

"  Appreciated  by  those  who  have  occasion  to  use  it,  and  prescribed  by  leading  physicians. 
—Cleveland  Leader.  *     . 

"The  mildest  and  most  efficient  aperient  we  ever  UFed."—  Cine  in  nati  A.  0.  U.  W.  Bulletin. 

"It  has  been  tried  for  costiveness  by  persons  connected  with  this  office,  and  found  to  woilc 
ike  a  charm."— Terre  Haute  Express. 

"  Will  supplant  the  unattractive  pill." — iVeu*  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

"  It  is  now  in  universal  use,  and  has  a  demand  almost  unequalled  in  the  drug  business." 
—Cliattanooga  Times.  " 

"Seldom,  if  ever  before,  has  any  remedy  grown  so  rapidly  in  public  favor."— Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean. 

"It is  pleasant  to  commend  a  medicine  so  really  meritorious."— Baltimore  Baltimorean. 

"It  is  used  in  all  cases  that  need  a  cathartic  or  aperient  medicine."— Fvan.wille  [2nd.)  Journal. 

"Taking  the  place  of  nearly  every  thing  in  that  line  of  remedies."' — Cincinnati  Saturday  Night. 

"  A  positive  and  pleasant  remedy  fur  constipation,  etc."— Peoria   Ills.)  Transcript. 

■' The  result  of  careful  aud  prolonged  chemical  and  scientific  research."— Memphis  Avalanche 

"  For  ladies  ami  children,  it  is  specially  adapted,  having  none  of  the  disagreeable  form  and 
iaste  of  a  pill  or  powder."— State  Line  Herald,  Joplin,  Mo. 

"  One  of  its  pleasant  features  is  that  it  contains  no  mercury  or  deleterious  substance  in  an> 
form."— Keokuk  (Iowa)  Gate  City. 

"  We  cheerfully  recommend  it."— Dcadwood  {Dakota)  Black  Hills  Pioneer. 

"A  pleasant  cure  for  costiveness  and  its  consequent  ills." — Cairo  (Ills.)  Bulletin. 

"The  lozenges  are  as  palatable  as  the  nicest  fruit."—  Waco  {Texas)  Examiner. 

"  Is  more  efficient  in  its  action  than  the  nauseous  cathartics  which  make  martyrs  of  ladies 
and  children/'— &in  Francisco  News  Letter. 

"  May  be  relied  upon  as  a  most  harmless  aud  effective  medicine."—  San  Jose  (CaZ.i  Slercwy. 

■;  We'  bespeak  for  Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  a  world-wide  fame  and  sale."— New  York  Commercial 
and  U.  S.  Exporter. 

Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  is  SO1  D  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS,     Price,  25  and  60  Cts.  Per  Boy. 


*     OUR  BEST  REWARD. 

Winston.  Forsythe  Co.,  N.C.,  March  15,  1880. 

Gents — I  desire  to  express  to  you  my  thanks  for 
your  wonderful  Hop  Bitters.  I  was  troubled  with 
dyspepsia  for  five  years  previous  to  commencing  the 
use  of  your  Hop  Eitterssome  six  months  ago.  My 
cure  has  been  wonderful.  I  am  pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church  of  this  place,  and  my  whole  con- 
gregation can  testify  to  the  great  virtue  of  your 
bitters.  Very  respectfully,  Rev.  H.  Ferhbee. 
Bay  Citv,  Mich.,  Feb.  3,  1880. 

Hop  Bitters  Co.  .'-I  think  it  my  duty  to  send  you 
a  recommend  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  wishing 
to  know  whether  Hop  Bitters  are  good  or  not.  1 
know  they  are  good  for  general  debility  and  indi- 
gestion; strengthen  the  neivous  system  and  make 
new  life.  I  recommend  my  patients  to  use  them. 
Dr.  A.Pratt,  Treater  of  Chronic  Diseases. 

Send  for  Circulars  of  Testimonials,  to 

HOP  BITTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.(  Toronto,  Ont,,or  London,  Eng. 


ASSESSMENTS   AND  DIVIDENDS. 

|  (T/ERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MIMAG 

'  ompany.     Location  of  principal  place  of  business, 
I  San     Franciscu,    California.       Location    of    works,    Storey 
Courm,  Xev;ida. 

N  Jtice  is  hereby  ijiven,  that  at  a  meeting  o  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  [lie  i=th  day  of  July,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  69),  of  one  dollar  ($i)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  cpital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary-,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  6t,  Nevada  Block,  No.  300  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  slock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  eighteenth  (i8th)  day  of  -\ugust,  iSSi,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  fur  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the 
sixth  (6th)  day  of  Siptember,  1S81,  10  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
pen-.es  ol  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

E    L.   PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  300  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

GARDEN    HOSE, 

Of  all  grades  and  sizes, 

THE  VERY  CHEAPEST  AND  VERY  BEST 

THE   CELEBRATED 

MALTESE    CROSS   HOSE, 

For  Garden  purposes  and  Fire  Departments. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

Gntta  Percnaand  Rubber  M'f'g  Co. 

JOHN   W.  TAYLOR,  Manager, 
Corner  First  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


WILLIAMS,     DIHOND    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction   Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co. ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


DA.V /     A  N  D    BELCHER     SIL VER 

Mining  Company — Location  of  works,  Virginia  City, 
Storey  County,  Nevada.  Local  on  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Directors,  held  on  ttie  twelfth  day  of  June,  1881,  an 
assessment  (No.  21)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  Slates  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Tuesday,  the  16th.  day  of  August,  1881,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday;  the 
seventh  day  of  September,  1S81,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 

WILLIAM  WILLIS,  Secretary. 
Office — Room  No.  29  Nevada   Block,  No,  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


r\IVIDEXD    NOTICE.— OFFICE    01 

the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Nevada 
Block,  Room  37, — San  Francisco,  July  15,  1881  — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  Com- 
pany, held  this  day,  a  Dividend  (No,  69)  of  Fifty  Cents  per 
share  was  declared,  payable  on  Wednesday,  July  2S,  1881. 
Transfer  books  closed  until  the  37th  instant. 

W.   W.  TRAYLOR,    Secretary. 


€.    Alio  LP  HE    LOW    &    CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


/yFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^     Street 
S5T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer. 

JOHN   MIDDLE ION   &  SON, 

.    Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

lit.  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block,  SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Til 0 MA*  PRICE, 

r^HEMICAL  LA-BORA  TOR  K,  ASS  A  Y 

Office,  Bullion  Rooms,  and  Ore  Floors, 
524  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco^ 


PACIFIC  ROLLINC  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc.,  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,   202    MARKET   STREET. 


GEO.   W.    PRESCOTT.  IRVING  M.   SCOTT.  H.  T.  SCOTT. 

UNION    IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 


(Oldest  and  most  extensive   Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast.) 

Cor.  First  and  Mission  Sts., 

P.  O.  Box,  2138.  SAN    FRAN.  ISCO. 

JOS.   F.   FORDERER, 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvanized    Iro\    Cornices, 

Clilinncy    Tops    and    Iron    Skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53  BEALE  STREET. 

George  Campbell.  E.  D.  Heatle\ 

DICKSON,  DeWOLF  &.  CO., 
Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

412  AND  414  BATTERY  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

THE 

AHERICtN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOW,  President. 

Office — 20S  California  Street. 

CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale 
and  Retail 
Dealer    in 


COAU 


Order  for  House 

or  Office  by 
Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    130    Beale    Street.   S.   F 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers, 

and  Rlauk  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


H.   L.   DODGE I_   H.   SWEENEY J.   E.  RUGGI.RS 

DODtiE,  SWEENEY  A  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision    Dealer*, 

AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  II*  and  iin"  Market,  and  ii  and  iq  California  Sts. 

California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,       -  -      3  25  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  K  ran  nan  Sts. 

C:  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.   D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 

KTXTIXGTO.V  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS   OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 

Junction  Bush  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

.v?  l.  ;.s  k  Street,  Sacramento. 


J,  M.  BITFIXGTOX. 

MINING     SECRETARY. 

309  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery,  second 

floor,  Over  vF.tna  Insurance  Co.,  San  Francisco 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


L.  D.  Latimer. 


W> 


W.  Mokkow 


LATIMER   &.    MORROW, 

Attorneys  aud  Counsellors  at  Law, 

Rooms  75,  ;ii.  and  ::  \cvadu  Block, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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WYOMING    TABLE    ETIQUETTE. 

In  lieu  of  our  "  Inner  Man  "  department,  we  have 
concluded  to  give  some  of  the  rules  prevalent  among 
polite  society  in  the  metropolis  of  Laramie  City,  Wy- 
oming Territory.  The  Lord  Chesterfield  of  that  city 
appears  to  be  Bill  Nye,  Esq.,  of  the  Boomerang  : 

There  are  a  great  many  people  who  behave  well 
otherwise,  but  at  table  they  do  things  that  if  not  ab- 
solutely outre  and  ensemble,  are  at  least  pianissimo 
and  sine  die. 

It  is  with  a  view  to  elevating  the  popular  taste,  and 
etherealizing,  so  to  speak, -jfte  manners  and  customs 
of  our  readers,  that  we  give  below  a  few  hints  upon 
table  etiquette. 

If  by  writing  an  article  of  this  kind  we  can  induce 
one  man  who  now  wipes  his  hands  on  the  table-cloth 
to  come  up  and  take  higher  ground,  and  wipe  them 
on  his  coat,  we  shall  feel  amply  repaid. 

If  you  can  not  accept  an  invitation  to  dinner,  do 
not  write  your  regrets  on  the  back  of  a  pool  check 
with  a  blue  pencil.  This  is  now  regarded  as  ricochet. 
A  sufficient  note  to  your  host  informing  him  that  your 
washerwoman  refuses  to  relent  is  sufficient. 

On  seating  yourself  at  the  table,  draw  off  your 
gloves,  and  put  them  in  your  lap  under  your  napkin. 
Do  not  put  them  in  the  gravy,  as  it  would  ruin  the 
gloves  and  cast  a  gloom  over  the  gravy.  If  you  have 
just  cleaned'  your  gloves  with  benzine,  you  might 
leave  them  out  in  the  front-yard. 

If  you  happen  to  drop  gravy  on  your  knife-blade, 
back  near  the  handle,  do  not  run  the  blade  down 
your  throat  to  remove  the  gravy,  as  it  might  injure 
your  epiglottis,  and  it  is  not  considered  embonpoint, 
anyway. 

When  you  are  at  dinner  do  not  take  up  a  raw  oyster 
on  your  fork  and  playfully  ask  your  host  if  it  is  dead. 
Remarks  about  death  at  dinner  are  in  very  poor 
taste. 

Pears  should  be  held  by  the  stems  and  peeled 
gently  but  firmly,  not  as  though  you  were  skinning  a 
dead  horse.     It  is  not  ban  ton. 

Oranges  are  held  on  a  fork  while  being  peeled,  and 
the  facetious  style  of  squirting  the  juice  into  the  eye 
of  your-hostess  is  now  an  revoir. 

Stones  in  cherries  or  other  fruit  should  not  be 
placed  upon  the  table-cloth,  but  slid  quietly  and  un- 
ostentatiously into  the  pocket  of  your  neighbor  or 
noiselessly  tossed  under  the  table. 

If  you  strike  a  worm  in  your  fruit  do  not  call  at- 
tention to  it  by  mashing  it  with  the  nut-cracker.  This 
is  not  only  uncouth,  but  it  is  regarded  in  the  best  so- 
ciety as  blase  and  exceedingly  vice  versa. 

Macaroni  should  be  cut  into  short  pieces  and  eaten 
with  an  even  graceful  motion,  not  absorbed  by  the 
yard. 

In  drinking  wine,  when  you  get  to  the  bottom  of 
the  glass  do  not  throw  your  head  back  and  draw  in 
your  breath  like  the  exhaust  of  a  bath-tub  in  order  to 
get  the  last  drop,  as  itengenders  a  feeling  of  the  most 
depressing  melancholy  among  the  guests. 

After  eating  a  considerable  amount,  do  not  rise 
and  unbuckle  your  vest-strap  in  order  to  get  more 
room,  as  it  is  exceedingly  au  fait  and  deshabille. 

If  by  mistake  you  drink  out  of  your  finger-bowl, 
laugh  heartily  and  make  some  facetious  remark, 
which  will  change  the  course  of  conversation,  and 
renew  the  friendly  feeling  among  the  members  of  the 
party. 

Ladies  should  take  but  one  glass  of  wine  at  dinner. 
Otherwise  there  might  be  difficulty  in  steering  the 
male  portion  of  the  procession  home. 

Do  not  make  remarks  about  the  amount  your  com- 
panion has  eaten.  If  the  lady  who  is  your  company 
at  table,  whether  she  be  your  wife  or  the  wife  of  some 
one  else,  should  eat  quite  heartily,  do  not  offer  to 
pay  your  host  for  his  loss,  or  say  to  her  :  "Great 
Scott !  I  hope  you  will  not  kill  yourself  because  you 
have  the  opportunity,  "but  be  polite  and  gentlemanly, 
even  though  the  food  supply  be  cut  off  for  a  week. 

If  one  of  the  gentlemen  should  drop  a  raw  oyster 
into  his  bosom,  and  he  should  have  trouble  in  fishing 
it  out,  do  not  make  facetious  remarks  about  it,  but 
assist  him  to  find  it,  laughing  heartily  all  the  time. 


"The  passion  for  oriental  goods  this  year,  "says 
Clara  Belle,  "culminates  in  the  various  uses  to 
which  Japanese  umbrellas,  parasols,  fans,  screens, 
and  articles  of  various  kinds  are  put.  Some  of  the 
largest  Japanese  umbrellas  are  from  seven  to  ten  feet 
across  when  open.  They  are  utilized  as  garden  and 
lawn  shades,  attached  to  a  seat  in  place  of  an  awn- 
ing. The  insides  have  the  gayest  of  linings,  formed 
of  paper  decorated  with  those  grotesque,  highly  col- 
ored figures  which  adorn  the  fantastic  fans  and  para- 
sols, only  the  figures  are  of  larger  size.  Not  only  are 
lawns  and  piazzas  decorated  with  these  big,  bright 
umbrellas,  but  parasols,  banners,  and  fans  of  every 
description,  and  all  sizes,  are  bought  with  avidity  by 
women  going  into  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  their  rooms  into  veritable  chambers  of  Japan- 
ese horrors.  It  is  "good  form,"  as  the  Britishers 
say,  to  use  a  Japanese  parasol  in  the  street,  as  well  as 
on  the  lawn,  at  the  seaside,  or  on  the  mountains. 
Many  women  have  not  one  or  two,  but  several  of 
these  bizarre  sunshades  for  all  occasions.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  make  the  parasol  the  bright  objective 
point  in  all  dressy  toilettes  this  season.  A  sombre 
dressed  woman  is  often  seen  carrying  a  perfect  sun- 
flower of  a  parasol.  In  addition  to  the  shaded  and 
striped  ones,  there  are  some  with  gores  half  one  color 
and  half  another,  or  in  white  and  black," 


CLXL.— Sunday;  July  31.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Per- 
sons, 
Calf's  Head  Soup. 
Cantaloupe. 
Fried  Flounder — "Excelsior"  Sauce. 
Beef  Croquettes.     Fried  Potatoes. 
Lima  Beans.     Egg  Plant. 
Roast  Duck. 
Cucumber  and  Tomato  Salad. 
Puff  Pudding. 
Fruit  Bowl — Apricots,  Peaches,  Plums,  Gages,  Nectarines, 
Figs,  Apples,  Grapes,  and  Pears. 
Half's  Head  Soup, — Half  a  calf "s  head,  and  two  feet; 
haff  a  lemon,  one  tablespoon  butter,  one  tablespoon  browned 
flour.      Season   well  with   sail   and   pepper,   majoram   and 
thyme,  (a  little  ground  clove  can  be  added,)  glass  of  sherry, 
and  force-meat  balls.     Boil   head   and  feet  in   three  pints 
of  water  until  tender,   then   cut   them  up  in  small  pieces, 
carefully  separating  them  from  the  bones.     Have  the  brain 
boiled,  and,  when   cold,  chop  and   add  to  the  soup.     Boil 
about  an  hour  over  a  very  slow  fire,  and  just  before  serving 
put  in   the  force-meat,  flour,  butter,  and  wine.     Slice  the 
lemon  in  the  tureen,  and  pour  the  soup  over  it. 

"Excelsior"  Sauce,— Four  green  peppers,  (Chili,)  six 
young  onions,  one  clove  garlic,  four  ounces  butter,  two  me- 
dium-sized tomatoes,  one  teaspoon  flour,  salt,  pepper,  cay- 
enne, and  cream.  Chop  fine  the  garlic,  onions,  and  pepper, 
and  fry  them  in  the  butter  over  a  slow  fire  ten  minutes  ; 
add  salt,  pepper,  cayenne,  and  tomatoes  cut  fine,  and  stew 
ten  minutes  longer ;  then  add  the  flour,  rubbed  smooth  in  a 
small  piece  of  butter  ;  then  thin  with  cream,  until  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  cream. 


THE  TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

His   Favorite. 

I'm  fond  of  ham, 

And  crimson  jam, 

And  maccaroni  crowned  with  bacon  ; 

Yet  while  I  sigh 

For  cake  and  pie, 

My  faith  in  clams  remains  unshaken. 

But  when  my  fancy's  running  wild, 

And  I'm  by  no  gay  lark  outsoared, 
I  preach  to  woman,  man,  and  child, 
"  The  fish-ball  is  its  own  reward  !  " 

— Joseph  Medill  in  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  Gauzy  Girl. 
In  summer  when  the  merry  maid 
Doth  mingle  on  the  promenade, 
Or  on  the  pnrch  luxuriate, 
Whatever  in  her  mind's  estate 
May  germinate,  you  may  be  sure 
"Twill  gauzy  prove,  and  can't  endure  ; 
For  wheresoe'er  she  haps  to  be 
She  always  has  her  fan-to-see. 

—  Yonkers  Gazette. 

What  He  Meant. 
A  man  who  on  the  sidewalk  fell, 

From  having  a  collision, 
Commenced  to  swear  and  say,  "  Oh  h — " 

Forgetting  the  revision. 

But  when  he  heard  a  well-bred  screech 

From  lips  of  passing  ladies  ; 
He  modified  his  opening  speech 

By  adding,  "  I  meant  Hades." 

— Evansville  A  r%us. 

What  She  Took. 
It  was  a  youth  of  modest  purse 

Said  soft  unto  a  maid : 
'  Which  would  you  rather  tackle  next. 

Ice  cream  or  lemonade  ?  " 
Across  the  maiden's  rosy  cheek 
Fast  flits  a  winning  smile  ; 
"  I'll  order  some  of  both,"  she  said. 
Heaven  help  the  young  man's  pile. 

—  Unknown  Liar. 


Her  Boots. 
They  wandered  by  the  sad  sea  wave, 

And  talked  in  tender  tones  of  love  ; 
He  vowed  that  he  would  be  her  slave, 

And  prize  her  all  the  world  above. 

But  she  replied  not,  only  sighed, 
And  seemed  depressed,  a  wearied  ; 

She  sadly  eyed  the  flowing  tide, 

And  heeded  not  the  love-words  said. 

"Oh,  why  so  sad,  love,  tell  me,  pray?  " 
He  said,  and  gently  pressed  her  hand  ; 
She  turned  her  tear-dimmed  eyes  away, 
And  sobbed  :  "  My  boots  are  full  of  sand." 
— H.  J.  Shellman  in  Wit  and  Wisdom. 

Pentatettes. 
There  was  a  young  fellow  from  Lisle 
Sat  down  on  a  three-cornered  fisle  ; 
With  a  sorrowful  wail 
He  pulled  out  the  nail, 
And  despairingly  said :   "  I  should  smile. " 
(But  he  didn't.) 

An  old  citizen  of  Albuquerque 
Pulled  on  his  kid  glove  with  a  juerque. 

He  swore  at  the  thumb, 

As  off  it  did  cumb, 
And  they  turned  him  right  out  of  the  kuerque. 

There  was  an  old  fellow  named  Clough, 
Who  died  of  indulging  in  snough  ; 

Whoe'er,  in  compassion, 

Discouraged  his  passion, 
Was  certain  to  meet  a  rebough. 

There  was  a  young  maid  from  Calcutta, 
Who  couldn't  eat  oleo  butta  ; 

For  she  was  aesthetic, 

And  in  tones  pathetic, 
She  said  :  "  It's  too  uttaly  utta." 

—  Various  Liars. 

The  False  Czar. 
The  Nihilists  bold  are  camping  out 

All  around  Peterhof, 
There  is  Kietschievalin,  and  Kutschievlietsch, 

And  little  Rullikumoff ; 
And  the  merry  nitro-glycerine  bomb, 

And  the  dynamite  have  they — 
And  the  Czar  he  sits  in  Peterhof, 

And  shivereth  night  and  day. 

It  is  an  American  Free-Lunch  Fiend — 

A  man  of  dauntless  cheek — 
Who,  spite  of  guard  and  sentinel, 

With  the  Great  Czar  will  speak. 
And  they  search  his  clothes  full  thoroughly, 

And,  finding  him  unarmed. 
They  give  him  audience,  and  the  Czar 

With  the  result  is  charmed. 

And  on  the  morrow  there  goeth  out, 

By  Peterhof  s  back-door. 
An  unassuming  gentleman, 

With  one  valet — no  more, 
And  out  of  the  big  front-door  there  goes, 

With  guards  encompassed  about, 
Another  gentleman,  whose  style 

Is  kingly,  albeit  stout 

And  the  Nihilists  bold  are  camping  out 

All  around  Peterhof, 
There  is  Kietschievalin,  and  Kutschievalitsch, 

And  little  Kullikumoff ; 
But  the  Czar,  in  safety  at  Coney  Isle, 

At  flirtatious  maidens  winks, 
While  the  Free-Lunch  Fiend  plays  dummy  Czar 

And  does  it  for  the  drinks.      — Puck. 

His  Religion. 
I  am  the  greatest  man  the  world  has  ever  seen — 

Rattle  up  a  ling  tang  tu  tie  um  a  ta  1 
Since  the  earth  was  first  begun  none  other  such  have 
been — 

Rattle  up  a  ting  tang  tu  tie  um  a  ta  ! 
I  preach  unto  the  living — I  care  not  for  the  dead  ; 
What's  the  future  to  a  man  when"  his  stomach  cries 

for  bread  ? 
I  will  teach  you   my  religion  at  a  hundred  cents  a 
head — 

Rattle  up  a  ting  tang  tu  tie  um  a  ta  ! 
— Rev.  Robert  G.  fngersoll  in  Chicago  Tribune. 


JEWELRY  MANUFACTURERS. 

DIAMONDS  Reset,  Designs  furnished,  and  any  article  of 
Jewelry  made  to  order  at  very  low  prices. 
Any  kind  of  Jewelry  repaired  at  low  rates. 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO, 


No.  110  Montgomery  Street. 


CALIFORNIA   FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURING    CO. 


We  are  now  manufacturing  and  receiving  by  railroad  the 
most  Unique  and  Elegant  Designs  in  ART  FURNITURE,  embrac- 
ing all  the  modern  styles.  We  call  special  attention  to  our  New 
Designs  iu  Ebony  Parlor  and  Bedroom  Sets. 

it  No,  to  our  well  assorted  stock  of  Antique  and  Modern  Chair 
Stock,  and  other  Furniture. 

Special  designs  furnished  on  application. 

CALIFORNIA    FURNITURE    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

220,  823,  224,  and  226  Bush  Street. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 

of  california. 
Capital, $750,000 

Assets,  December  31, 1880,    -       -  $1,100,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES.   President. 
ALPHEUS    BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.   CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


THE    NEW    AND    MAGNIFICENT         !    !K\  *•*■%■**  *^. 

"  Hotel  del  Monte."  ®!n!a* 


'    THE    BEST 

AND' 
*-    CHEAPEST 


monterey,  cal., 
Commenced  its  Summer  Season 

On  Wednesday,  June  1,  1881. 


Among  the  groat  improvements  made  dar- 
ing the  past  winter  is  tiic  construction  of  a 
mammoth  warm  Salt  Water  Swimming  Tank, 
150x59  feet  in  size,  and  being  THE  LAKCEST 
IN  THE  WOKLD. 

GEO.   SCHONEWALD, 

MANAGER. 


REMOVAL 


JOHN    1IIDDLETOJV, 

(Successor  to  Middleton  &  Farnsworth), 

GOAL    DEALER, 

Has  Removed  to 

10    POST    STREET. 


Delos  Lake. 


Hosmer  P.  McKoon 


LAKE    &.    MCKOON, 
Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  law, 

310  Pine  Street,  Booms  10.  13,  and  14, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


ff»  —  n  a  week.    $[2  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costlyout 
•/>/<*     fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  illaine 


3fano0 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER 

"A  natural  laxative, supei  lor  to  all  others." 
Prof.  Macnamara,  M.D.  of  Dublin. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

"  Relieves  the  kidneys,  unloads  the  liver, 
and  opens  the  bowels." 

London  Medical  Record. 
Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassful  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggisrt  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 
FOR  SALE   BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

5'S'i  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


,   V.  SHEFFIELD.  N.  W.  SPAULDING.  J.   rATTERSON 


i7  and  io  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 


&AA  a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free 
^vO    Address'H    HALLETT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


In   this   practical  age,  when   no  one   believes   in 
ghosts,  and  witches,  and  other  cheerful  little  super- 
natural arrangements,  one  is  not  apt  to  view  a  per- 
formance of  "Macbeth"  with  quite  that  degree  of 
awe  which  animated  the  superstitious  breasts  of  those 
who  assisted  at  its  initial  performance,  in  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  something.     I  am  afraid  there  were  some 
irreverent  laughs  at   the   California   this  week,  and 
that,  too,  just  in  the  thick  of  the  Thane's  trouble ; 
for   this  heaviest  of  tragedies  draws  its  length  but 
slowly  when  Macbeth  and  his  amiable  lady  are  ab- 
sent from  the  stage,  and  as  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  rest  after  each  round  of  blood-plotting,  the  stage 
is  given  over  to  the  supernumeraries  for  a  very  consid- 
erable portion  of   the  time.     True,  there  was  some 
interest  in  studying   the   wonderful  splay  of  Willie 
Simms's   toes  as   First  Witch,    or    the   remarkable 
series  of  falsetto  shrieks  in  which  Mr.   Logan  Paul 
expresses  the  lively  sentiments  of  the  Second  Witch. 
True,  there  was  a  Hecate  strange  to  look  upon,  a 
divinity  too  tall  for  her  black- starred  robe,  and  so 
amply  equipped  in  the  matter  of  mustache  as  to  be 
quite  startling  ;  but  the  interest  in  these  bits   of  em 
bellishment  flags  after  a  time,  and  one  begins  to  long 
again  for  the  march  of  events  so  characteristic  of  the 
gloomy  tragedy.     No  one  ever  really  enjoys  "  Mac- 
beth," excepting  from  a  strictly  metaphysical  point 
of  view.     They  like   to  watch   the  warring  in   the 
man's  soul,  to  question  whether  he  be  an  unhappy 
fatalist  or  an  ambitious  coward,  stung  to  action  by  a 
strong-willed  wife.     People   are   always  speculating 
about  what  Shakespeare  meant,  and  they  luxuriate 
in  the  speculation  with  a  positive  abandon  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  but  with  a  woman  like  her  high-strung  lady- 
ship to  administer  the  domestic  affairs,  there  is  not 
much  opportunity  for  speculating  about  a  man.     He 
does  precisely  as  he  is  bid,  whatever  his  shrinking  or 
his  terrors,  just  as  the  hapless  Macbeth  did.     Weak 
men  have  been  leaning  upon  strong  women  time  out 
of  mind,  and  if  the  strong  woman  be  a  bad  one,  so 
much  the  worse  for  all  parties    concerned.     There 
will  not  be  found  many  to  like  Mr.   Sheridan's  Mac- 
beth,  but  he  does  make  his  affection  for  this  mon 
strous  woman  something  infinitely  touching.     Any 
man's  love  for  his  wife,  when  it  is  seasoned  with  ad- 
miration, strikes  very  deep,  and  certainly  Macbeth  is 
a  very  hearty  admirer  of  the  resolute  soul  of  his  lady, 
and  he  does  not  scruple  to  give  her  unlimited  com- 
pliment whenever  the  occasion  offers.     Mr.  Sheridan 
has  latterly  struck  out  boldly  for  the  heavy  legiti 
•  mate.  '  He  has  given  Claude  Melnotte  the  cold  go- 
by, and  has  quite  cut  "  The  Lyons  Mail,"  while  one 
sees  staring  from  the  bills,  in  long  letters,  the  fa- 
miliar old  names  which  always  go  traveling  side  by 
side— Macbeth,  Othello,  and  Richard  III.,  and  their 
sometimes  companion,  Sir  Giles  Overreach.     No  one 
will  see  Mr.  Sheridan  play  any  part  without  a  certain 
degree  of  pleasure    For  the  matter  of  that,  his  speech 
alone,  which  is  singularly  incisive  and  correct,  stands 
out  always  in  happy  contrast  beside  that  of  his  fellow- 
players.     He  makes  none  of  the  new  departures  of  the 
pampered  genius  in  his  readings,  but  they  are  always 
intelligent,  and  find  the  meat  in  the  text.     His  face, 
though  marked,  is  capable  of  much  transformation, 
for  Sir  Giles  Overreach  is  as  different  a  looking  man 
from  Louis  XI.  as  Louis  is  different  from  Macbeth. 
But  Mr.  Sheridan  approaches  a  heavy  part  with  too 
full  a  sense  of  its  weight,  for  in  both  Sir  Giles  and 
Macbeth  he  pitched  his  key-notes  so  high  that  he  and 
his  audiences  both  felt  the  strain  throughout  the  long 
evening.     It  is  possible  that  a  man  who  dies  of  the 
violence  of  his  own  passion  at  last  is  likely  to  have  a 
very  irascible  and  testy  disposition  at  first  ;  but  even 
so,  his  Sir  Giles  was  so  overwrought  during  the  first 
acts  as  almost  to  peril   the  success  of  his  thrilling 
death  scene.     He  has  the  true  Celtic  susceptibility  to 
approbation,   and  a  stormily   pleased  audience  will 
sometimes  make  him  carry  a  point  just  a  trifle  too  far, 
as  with  Sir  Giles  for  example,  when  he  permits  him- 
self to  be  more  dramatically  overwhelmed  by  finding 
the  blank  paper  where  the  lien  on  Wellbourn's  paltry 
lands  should  be,  than  the  crushing  of  his  most  ambi- 
tious hopes,  the  foiling  of  his  dearest  schemes,  and 
the  turning  of  all  his  little  world  against  him.     How- 
ever, as  he  makes  his  hate  for  Master  Wellborn  come 
only  second  to  his  master  passion,  and  expresses  it 
with  a  malignance  which  would  have  been  very  dis- 
couraging to  any  but  a  young  gentleman  with  such 
elastic  spirits,  perhaps  this  is  a  favorite  point  with 
him.     An  audience  is  exigent  with  so  really  good  an 
actor  upon  the  smallest  points,  but  one  forgave  the 
faults  of  Sir  Giles  for  his  death  scene— a  really  pow- 
erful piece  of  acting,  in  which  his  face  seemed  to 
change  to  the  gray  of  death,  and  the  sweat  of  agony 
to  bead  itself  upon  his  brow.    Condoning  was  easier, 


also,  in  consideration  of  that  very  handsome  and  em- 
inently becoming  blue  costume.     It  is  so  much  easier 
to  pardon  a  well-dressed  man  than  a  shabby-looking 
fellow.     Perhaps   that  awful   gray  night-gown  had 
something  to  do  with  condemning  Macbeth.     At  all 
events,  his  Macbeth,  from  thebeginningalmost  to  the 
end,  was  something  of  a  disappointment.     Like  his 
Sir  Giles,  it  was  over-wrought  at  first,  and  the  effect 
of  the  good  that  came  after  was  lessened.      Oddly 
enough,  the  shortcomings  were  in  the  more  famous 
scenes,  while  the  minor  lines,  which  threw  out   the 
character,  are   faithfully    drawn.     Macbeth    did  not 
like  consequences.     As  his  mind-reading  spouse  said 
of  him,  he  had  no  fancy  for  playing  false,  and  yet 
would  wrongly  win.     He  would  have   preferred  to 
have  a  first-class  accident  bowl  down  all  the  kings 
and  thanes  in  his  way,  but  as  the  accidents  would 
not  come  along,  he  nerved  himself,  under  his  wife's 
vigorous  promptings,  to  do  the  deeds  necessary  for 
his  advancement,  and  then  was  uselessly  sorry  a  mo- 
ment after.     A  nice,  comfortable  villain  she  had  on 
her  hands,  to  be  sure.     Poor  Lady  Macbeth  !    One 
has    a    momentary  feeling    of   sympathy    for    her, 
when,    at  the    close    of  the   feast,    after    her    liege 
has  had  one  of  his   most   disagreeable  spasms,  has 
betrayed  himself  to  the  court,  dispersed  the  mirth, 
and  broken  up  the  feast,  she  gives  him  not  one  word 
of  reproach,  but  says,  with  gentle  pity,  ' '  You  do  lack 
the  season  of  all  nature's  sleep,"  and  leads  him  to  his 
bed.    Truly,  this  bloodthirsty  woman  must  have  been 
rather  a  pleasanter  party  to  live  with  than  the  average 
Mrs.  Caudle.     Can  you  fancy  Miss    Rose  Keene  as 
the  dark-browed  Lady  Macbeth  of  tradition  ?    Per- 
haps people  half  expected  a  burlesque  when  they  saw 
the  novice's  name  on  the  bills,  but  Clara  Morris  paved 
the  way  long  since  for  the  fair-haired,  sweet-voiced 
Chatelaine  of  Macbeth's  castle,  who  scattered  the 
traditions  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Miss  Glynn  to  disuse. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  Miss  Rose  Keene 
played  Lady  Macbeth  well.     Physically  and  meta- 
physically it  is  a  part  far  beyond  her,  but  the  little 
woman  nerved  herself  up  to  the  occasion,  and  played 
with  a  conscientious  effort  which  really  conquered  any 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  audience  to  see  the  ab 
surdity  of  it.     What  would  have  become  of  the  Sher- 
idan engagement  if  Mr.  Grismer  had  not  filled  an 
imminent  breach  ?    Fancy  Mr.  Craig  struggling  with 
the   spirited    lines   of  Macduff's    text,    or  rollicking 
through  a  play  as  Master  Wellborn,  or  daring  even 
to  attempt  the  complex  Iago.     Mr.  Grismer  is  a  very 
neat  actor,   generally  a  very  satisfactory  one.     He 
raises  one's  expectations  now  and  then,  and  lets  them 
fall  too  soon  in  the  more  forcible  passages ;   but  he 
has  been  subduing  his  style  in  heavier  plays  this  year 
or  two,  and  when  he  errs  it  is  on   the  better  side. 
Why  does  he  not  overcome  the  tendency  to  nasal  in- 
tonation, which  he  could  easily  do,  since  he  only  falls 
into  it  at  odd  moments?    However,  people  must  not 
look  for  "  entire  and  perfect  chrysolites"  in  the  sup- 
port of  stars.     One  feels  a  proper  degree  of  local 
pride  when  our  floating  talent  comes  to  the  surface, 
and  outshines  the  imported  article.     When  Miss  An- 
nie Adams,   for  example,   far  excels   the   Margaret 
Overreach  of  Rose  Keene,  with  her  Lady  Allworth, 
one  likes  to  remember  that  it  is  California  training 
which  has  made  her  so  useful  a  member  of  a  com- 
pany.    She  has  never  shone  but  once,  for  there  was 
not  a  line  to  cavil  at  in  her  Mrs.  Micawber  ;  but  she 
looms  to  positive  grandeur  beside  the  people  who 
come  thousands  of  miles  only  to  prove  to  us  that 
Eastern  taste  is  pleased  with  excessively  poor  acting. 
For  there  is  Mr.  Bradley,  whom  Californians  have 
never  ranked  so  far  up  the  scale,  whose  gourmand, 
the  other  night,  was  a  very  unctuous  piece  of  acting, 
and  who  has  certainly  quite  eclipsed  any  of  Mr.  Sher- 
idan's traveling   support ;    while  even  young   Ross 
seems  like  a  well-schooled  veteran  beside  his  awk- 
ward, shambling  companions.     However,  let  us  pos- 
sess our  souls  in  patience,  for  the  stock  company  at 
the  Baldwin  is  really  a  good  one.     Mr.  David   Be- 
lasco,  being  satisfied  with  the  degree  of  success  which 
"  La  Belle  Russe"  has  attained,  now  boldly  announces 
himself  as  the  author.     He  is  in  no  degree  ashamed 
of  the  accumulating  families  of  Sir  Philip  Calthorpe, 
and  nightly  contemplates  the  bigamistic  tendencies 
of  that  ardent  gentleman  with  an  approving  smile. 
He  does  not  shudder  when  a  hearty  English  family  is 
regaled  at  noon  with  a  solitary  cup  of  weak  tea.     All 
English   tea   is  weak,   with  not  even  an   attendant 
sandwich.      True,  they  have  come  from  the  nether- 
most quarters  of  the  earth  for  this  little  gathering, 
but  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  they  have  had  ten  min- 
utes by  the  way  for  refreshments.     Sir  Philip   Cal- 
thorpe still  continues  to   find  his  wife  in  a  darkened 
room,    in  suspicious  converse  with  his  friend,   and 
does  not  seem  to  observe  the  lowered  lamps.     Ger- 
aldine  Glandore,  who  is  established  in  her  new  home 
a  brief  hour  or  two,   still  finds  her  old  friend,  the 
pistol,    in    a    convenient    drawer,  and    still   carries 
"  Rough-on-Rats,"    or    whatever    the   deadly   drug 
maybe,  in  her  pocket,  prepared  to  dose  the  family 
decanter.       Captain  Clopin   is    nightly  shot  in   the 
breast,  and  suffers  no  bad  effects  from  it,    after  a 
lapse  of  two  or  three  minutes.      In  short,  ,".La  Belle 
Russe  "  is  in  full  swing  and  is  having  rather  a  profit- 
able time  of  it.     Mr.    David  Belasco    has    evidently 
given  himself  over  fully  to  the  charms  of  playwright- 
ing.     He  has  many  qualifications  to  help  him  to  suc- 
cess, a  fecund  imagination,  a  knack  at  constructing, 
and  a  very  resolute  daring  in  plagiarising.     But  he 
needs  a  collaborator,  one  who  will  weed  his  plays  of 
the  trite  old  saws  in  which  they  abound,  one  who  will 
convert  his  crude  diction  into  elegant   English,  one 
with  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  who  will  cut  out  the  ab- 
surdities.     When  such  a  one  shall  have  been  found, 
Mr.  David  Belasco  is  on  the  high  road  to  success. 

Betsy  B. 


"  LA    BELLE    ROOSE." 

{This  pronunciation  patented  by  and  for  the  Bald- 
win company,  -with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Gerald  Eyre. 

All  rights  reserved.} 

ACT   I.— MORNING. 

Scene — A  lawyer's  office. 

[Enter  Monroe  Quilton.] 

Quilton — "I  am  an  hour  early.  I  wonder  what 
the  devil  [laughter]  I  am  an  hour  early  for?  I  wish 
that  advertisement  would  be  answered.  But  pshaw  ! 
I  am  a  d — d  old  fool  !  "    [Roars  of  laughter.] 

[Enter a  woman.] 

Woman — "You  have  advertised  for  Geraldine 
Glandore.     I  am  she." 

Quilton — "The  advertisement  is  three  years  old. 
Why  did  you  not  come  before?" 

Geraldine — ' '  Because  I  lived  at  Naples,  and  I  am 
poor. " 

Quilton — "Oh,  I  see.  The  walking  is  probably 
bad.     What  prool  have  you?" 

Geraldine — "  Here  is  me  photograph." 

Quilton — "  It  is  indeed  she.  You  have  not 
changed.  Here  is  a  pass  to  Calthorpe  Manor.  Go 
at  once.     You  are  expected." 

[She  goes  with  Lawyer.  Enter  Captain  Jules 
Clopin  and  Philip  Calthorpe.] 

Philip — "Jules,  tell  me  your  story." 

Jules — "  Twill.     You  see  this  hideous  scar?" 

Philip — "  I  discern  it  with  difficulty,  but  will  ad- 
mit the  fact  as  proven.     Proceed." 

Jules—"  Once  I  was  an  Adonis,  but  now  I  am  a 
Caliban.     But  to  me  tale.     Once  upon  a  time " 

[Enter  Lawyer.] 

Philip—"  Sir,  I  am  Philip  Calthorpe." 

Quilton — "Dear  me,  why  so  you  are.  Here  is  a 
pass  to  Calthorpe  Manor.  Go  at  once.  You  are 
expected." 

Philip — "  But  me  friend?" 

Quilton — "Tell  him  to  throw  up  his  arm." 

[Curtain.] 


ACT   II. — NOON. 

Scene — Calthorpe  manor. 

[Enter  Lady  Calthorpe.] 

Lady  C. — "  I  am  Lady  Calthorpe.  We  Calthorpes 
were  always  a  high-toned  set." 

[Enter  Geraldine.] 

Geraldine — "  I  am  your  son's  wife." 

Lady  C. — "  Is  that  so  ?    Come  to  me  arms." 

Geraldine — "This  is  your  granddaughter,  Ray, 
whom  you  have  never  seen." 

Lady  C. — "  Come  to  me  arms,  me  child." 

[Enter  Philip  Calthorpe  and  Lawyer.] 

Philip — "  I  am  your  long-lost  son." 

Lady  C. — "Come  to  me  arms,  me  son.  Philip, 
this  is  your  wife." 

Philip — "  Come  to  me  arms,  me  wife." 

Geraldine— "This,  Philip,  is  your  daughter  whom 
you  have  never  seen." 

Philip — "Come  to  me  arms,  me  daughter,  But, 
mother,  I  have  brought  a  friend  with  me." 

Lady  C.—"  Where  is  he  ?  " 

Philip — ' '  He  is  sitting  out  on  the  fence. " 

Lady  C. — "  Bid  him  enter." 

[Enter  Jules  Clopin.] 

Orchestra — "  Tum-m-m-m  !  "  [on  thebig fiddle  and 
trombone.  ] 

Philip — "  Let  me  present  to  you  Captain  Jules 
Clopin." 

Lady  C. — "  Come  to  me that  is  to  say,  you  are 

welcome  to  Calthorpe  manor,  sir." 

Jules — "How  do  you  do?  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  my  story.  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  woman 
named  La  Belle  Roose " 

Geraldine — "  Ha." 

Orchestra — "  Ri  lumtiddy  uni  tiddyum  ti."  /'Piz- 
zicato. J 

Jules — "This  woman  was  an  adventuress.  She 
was  the  mistress  of  a  friend  of  mine,  Robert  St.  Omar. 
When  he  was  about  to  be  married " 

[Enter  a  maid  with  a  tea-tray.  It  is  the  custom 
noio  in  England  to  take  tea  at  noon.  Luncheon  is  no 
longer  utter.] 

Jules—"  About  to  be  married,  this  woman  shot 
him.  And  when  I  find  her,  I  will  have  her  hanged 
upon  a  gibbet  as  high  as  Haman's  !  "" 

Geraldine — "  Ha  !  " 

Orchestra — "  Turn  !  " 

[She  throws  lier  tea-cup  on  the  floor,  and  turns  a 
somersault  over  the  back  of  the  sofa.  This  thefatnily 
apparently  does  not  observe.      Curtain.] 

ACT  III.— AFTERNOON. 

Scene— Calthorpe  Manor. 

[Enter  Geraldine  and  Jules.] 

Geraldine — "Man,  man,  why  do  you  haunt  me 
thus?" 

Jules—"  Because  I  am  determined  to  tellmy  story. 
Once  upon  a  time " 

Geraldine — ' '  'Tis  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good." 

Jules — "A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss." 

Geraldine — "Evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners." 

Jules—"  Still  waters  run  deepest.  But  to  me  tale. 
Once  upon  a  time " 

[He  tells  it  all  over  again.  Enter  Philip.  He 
listens.] 

Philip— "Sir,  despite  our  efforts  to  evade  you, 
you  persist  in  telling  yourstory.  You  are  a  scoundrel. 
In  twenty-five  minutes  from  now  I  will  enter  your 
room  and  kill  you  like  a  dog." 

Jules  (firmly J—"  It's  a  long  lane  that  has  no 
turning.     But  let  me  speak.     Once  upon  a  time " 

[Curtain.] 

ACT  iv. — evening. 

Scene— Calthorpe  Manor. 

[Enter  Geraldine  and  Jules.] 

Geraldine — "  Man,  man,  what  do  you  want?" 

Jules — "  I  want  to  tell  you  my  story.  Once  upon 
a  time " 

Geraldine — ' '  Do  you  not  fear  me  ?  " 

Jules—' '  No.  All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a 
dull  boy." 

Geraldine — "  Fast  bind,  fast  find." 

Jules — "  Laugh  and"grow  fat" 

Geraldine — "One  swallow  does  not  make  a  sum- 
mer." 

Jules — "  Misfortunes  never  come  singly." 

Geraldine — "Will  you  have  a  cocktail?" 

Jutes — "  With  pleasure." 

[She  mixes  it  for  him,  using  strychnine  bitters.  He 
takes  it  from  her.  ] 

[Enter  child.  ] 

Child — "Oh,  mamma,  can  I  have  some?" 

Jules — "Certainly,  me  child.  Do  you  like  cock- 
tails?" 


Child — "Oh,  very,  very  much." 

[Geraldine  grasps  the  glass  and  hurls  it  from  her."] 

Orcltestra — "Turn  !  " 

[Geraldine  goes  to  a  desk,  takes  a  revolver,  and  fires. 
Jules  falls.     Enter  Policeman.  ] 

Policeman — "Soy  !   Who  fired  that  shot?" 

Jules—"  Nobody,  me  good  man.  It  was  an 
optical  delusion  of  yours.  Go  into  the  next  room,  I 
beg  of  you." 

[Policeman  goes  into  Geraldine's  bed-chamber.  Ex- 
eunt Geraldine  and  child,  R.  U.  E.] 

Orchestra- "  Ri  turn  tiddy  um,  tiddy  um  ti." 
(Pizzicato.) 

[Enter  the  whale  family,  with  a  new  wife  and 
child,  L.  U.  E.] 

Lady  C.—"  Me  son,  this  is  your  wife.  The  other 
was  La  Belle  Roose." 

Philip — "Come  to  me  arms,  me  wife,  me  child." 

Jules  (reviving) — ' '  Now,  that  you  are  all  here,  I 
would  like  to  tell  my  story.  Silence  gives  consent, 
and  misery  loves  company.     Once  upon  a  time " 

[Quick  curtain — very  quick.]  ZULANO. 


RESERVED     SEATS. 


As  we  stated  last  week,  we  have  investigated  the 
matter  of  managers  reserving  seats  in  theatres  for 
sale  at  enhanced  prices,  and  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, from  such  examination,  that  the  Police  Judge 
was  wrong  in  the  doctrine  he  laid  down.  It  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  we  do  not  question  the  right 
of  managers  to  reserve  seats  for  bona  fide  purchasers, 
prior  to  the  performance.  This  right  is,  we  think, 
indisputable.  What  we  object  to  is  that  they  should, 
after  having  reserved  such  seats,  set  aside  all  the 
other  desirable  seats,  and  sell  them  to  late-comers  at 
an  enhanced  price.  Thus  those  who  reach  the  thea- 
tres at  or  before  eight  o'clock  find  either  no  seats  or 
worthless  seats  offered  them,  unless  they  choose  to 
pay  fifty  per  cent.  more.  Judge  Rix  says  that  mana- 
gers have  a  right  to  set  aside  any  or  all  seats,  in  any 
part  of  the  theatre,  at  any  price  they  may  fix  upon 
them,  and  the  visitor  can  not  object.  Further,  he 
says  that  a  ticket  of  admission  is  only  a  license  to 
enter  the  building,  and  that  it  is  a  revocable  license  ; 
that  the  manager,  if  he  chooses,  may  revoke  it ;  that 
the  purchaser  then  becomes  a  trespasser,  and  may 
be  ejected.  This  seems  a  little  too  strong,  so  we 
have  investigated  the  matter. 

There  are  many  cases  in  the  books  bearing  upon 
ejectments  from  theatres  ;  but  nearly  all  the  Ameri- 
can cases  are  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  persons 
ejected  were  men  of  color.  Before  the  passage  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get 
a  jury  to  give  a  verdict  in  favor  of  such  persons.  The 
leading  English  case  is  one  in  which  a  man  was 
ejected  from  the  grand  stand  at  Doncaster  races.  It 
resulted  in  an  action  by  the  Crown  against  the  stew- 
ard of  the  club,  but  the  judges  wandered  off  into  a 
question  of  trespass  upon  the  lands  of  the  nobleman 
owning  the  race-course.  The  visitor's  ticket  being 
taken  from  him,  he  was  a  trespasser  ;  hence  the  suit 
went  in  favor  of  the  steward.  The  judges,  however, 
expressly  stated  that  the  visitor  had  not  lost  his  right 
of  action  on  breach  of  contract. 

The  preceding  case,  however,  bears  but  remotely 
upon  the  question.  We  have  found  an  American 
case  which  covers  it  exactly.  It  is  Commonwealth  vs. 
Powell,  10th  Philadelphia  Reports,  p.  180.  In  this 
case  a  person  was  ejected  from  a  Philadelphia  thea- 
tre for  refusing  to  give  up  a  seat  which  the  manage- 
ment claimed  was  reserved.  In  the  course  of  his  de- 
cision, Mr.  Justice  Paxson  remarked:  "A  visitor  at 
a  theatre,  or  other  place  of  amusement,  is  entitled  to 
a  seat.  This  right  to  some  extent  depends  upon  the 
character  of  his  ticket.  If  for  a  reserved  seat,  he  has 
a  right  to  that  particular  seat.  If  not  reserved,  then 
to  any  one  lie  may  find  unoccupied,  and  which  had 

not  previously  been  sold  to  another It  is  not  so 

much  a  question  of  a  notice  of  '  taken  '  upon  a  seat, 
as  of  whether  there  has  been  an  actual  bona  fide  sale 
of  it  to  a  third  party." 

This  language  is  explicit  enough — particularly  the 
portions  we  have  italicized.  But  we  will  go  further. 
We  deny  that  a  ticket  of  admission  to  a  theatre  is  in- 
variably a  "revocable"  license.  This  doctrine  is  ef- 
fectually disposed  of,  to  our  thinking,  by  the  English 
case  of  Taylor  vs.  Waters,  7  Taunt.,  374.  It  was 
an  action  against  the  doorkeeper  of  the  opera  house, 
for  preventing  a  ticket-holder  from  entering.  Taylor, 
the  then  manager,  in  1799,  had  sold  to  one  Gougas 
six  tickets,  entitling  the  holders  to  admission  to  the 
theatre  for  a  term  unspecified.  In  1800  he  conveyed 
his  interest  in  the  theatre  to  another.  In  1814,  the 
owners  instigated  Waters,  then  doorkeeper,  to  refuse 
admission  to  such  holders.  Taylor  thereupon  brought 
suit,  and  verdict  was  rendered  for  him  ;  it  was  subse- 
quently upheld  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The 
ground  of  the  judgment  was  that  the  sale  ot  the  tick- 
ets conveyed  an  irrevocable  license  to  the  enjoyment 
of  certain  privileges  in  the  theatre. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  there  are  cases  bearing 
against  the  points  which  we  here  sustain.  But  no 
one  of  them  covers  the  exact  point ;  and  in  most  the 
question  is  blinked.  And  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
in  all  of  them  the  judges  have  been  careful  to  avoid 
discussing  the  question  from  its  contract  point  of 
view  ;  in  fact,  several  have  expressly  remarked  that 
they  did  not  decide  against  the  plaintiffs  having  a 
right  of  action  for  breach  of  contract. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  come  is,  that  a  ticket 
of  admission  to  a  certain  part  of  a  theatre  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  contract,  and  that  it  carries  with  it  the 
right  to  any  seat  in  that  part  of  the  theatre  not  pre- 
viously reserved  by  a  bona  fide  purchaser. 

Mestayer's  play,  "Pour  Prendre  Conge\  "  has  got 
him  into  trouble.  He  stole  it  from  another  piece, 
"  Le  Voyage  en  Suisse,"  and  an  injunction  was 
served  on  him  in  Brooklyn.  Notwithstanding  this, 
he  played  it  in  Boston.  Now  he  has  been  ordered  to 
pay  the  agents  of  the  Hanlon  Brothers  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  eighty-one  dollars.  This  fine  covers 
all  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  plaintiffs,  as  well  as 
the  profits  of  the  Brooklyn  and  Boston  engagements. 

"  Loyal  till  Death  "has  been  purchased  by  Fred 
Lyster  from  the  author,  Mrs.  Romualdo  Pacheco. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  piece  was  played  here 
at  the  Baldwin.  Mr.  Lyster  has  secured  the  right  of 
producing  it  in  America,  England,  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  remarks:  "The  Argonaut 
says  that  Baker  &  Farron's  fine  talents  require  a  new 
setting."  The  Argonaut  is  not  aware  of  having  ac- 
cused the  gentlemen  of  possessing  "  fine  talents."  If 
it  did,  it  begs  their  pardon,  and  withdraws  the  charge. 

W.  E.  Sheridan  will  play  Lord  Rochester  to  Char- 
lotte Thompson's  Jane  Eyre,  at  the  Bush  Street 
Theatre,  commencing  Monday,  August  8. 


THE   •    ARGONAUT. 


hopes.  The  line  that  marks  the  boundary  between  anxiety 
lest  President  Garfield  should  die,  and  anger  that 
Arthur  would  succeed  him,  blend,  and,  in  our  sorrow  and 
our  anxiety  there  is  danger  that  we  may  forget  that  death 
comes  from  God.  We  hope  that  we  may  not  be  called  to 
any  other  than  a  sentimental  consideration  of  our  line  of 
duty  ;  but  if  the  President  dies,  it  is  due  to  our  country,  our 
constitution,  and  ourselves  that  we  give  to  Vice-President 
Arthur  the  opportunity  to  deserve  our  loyalty  and  our  grati- 
tude. (     

"  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or 
"his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers 
"and  the  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve 
"upon  the  Vice-President." — Article  II.,  Section  i,  of  the 
Constitution  0/ the  United  States.  It  is  clearly  apparent  that 
the  President  is  at  this  time  unable  to  "  discharge  the  pow- 
ers and  the  duties  of  his  office."  Now,  for  nearly  a  month, 
he  has  been  utterly  disabled  from  the  performance  of  any 
official  duty.  There  is  every  prospect  that  for  many  months 
to  come  he  will  be  an  invalid.  We  have  all  hoped,  and  we 
all  still  hope,  for  the  speedy  recovery  of  the  President.  How 
long  must  this  condition  of  things  continue  before  the  Vice- 
President  may  be  called  upon  to  act  ?  We  have  had  no  ex- 
act precedent  to.this.  The  Cabinet  is  not  authorized' to  per- 
form any  executive  act.  If  the  Vice-President  comes  to  the 
performance  of  a  temporary  duty,  who  is  to  determine  when 
his  functions  begin?  The  President  can  not  determine  this, 
because  he  is  too  ill.  If  the  Cabinet  determine  it — and  we 
know  of  no  authority  for  its  action — will  the  members  not  be 
called  upon  to  hand  in  their  portfolios  ?  It  is  customary  for 
Cabinet  officers  to  tender  their  resignations  at  every  change. 
If  the  President  recovers  and  resumes  his  duties,  who  shall 
determine  the  time  for  this  resumption  ?  In  the  meantime, 
the  Vice-President  might  have  appointed  a  new  Cabinet ; 
might  remove  from  office,  recall  foreign  ministers,  and  change 
the  President's  policy.  Suppose  a  war  existed  ;  suppose 
there  came  some  supreme  necessity,  to-day,  for  executive 
action ;  suppose  the  President  remains  incapacitated  for 
duty  until  Congress  convenes,  -what  will  be  done  ?  Suppose 
a  President  should  lose  his  reason,  who  determines  the  fact 
of  his  mental  incapacity  ?  During  the  inability  of  the  Pres- 
ident, does  the  Vice-President  take  the  White  House  ?  Does 
he  draw  the  salary  of  the  Presidential  office  ?  Have  not  the 
functions  of  the  Presidency  already  devolved  upon  Vice- 
President  Arthur?  If  he  should  demand  the  office,  what 
answer  would  be  made  ?  By  whom  would  the  answer  be 
made?  If  he  should  proclaim  himself  acting  President  of 
the  United  States,  name  a  Cabinet,  and  proceed  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  functions  of  the  executive  office,  appoint  ex-Sen- 
ator Conkling  Secretary  of  State  and  General  Grant  Secre- 
tary of  War,  remove  the  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York, 
and  retire  General  Sherman  from  the  army,  who  would  have 
the  legal  authority  to  oppose  him  ?  Happily,  these  ques- 
tions may  be  asked  from  curiosity,  with  confidence  that  they 
are  not  to  be  practically  tested  ;  and,  if  to  be  tested,  confi- 
dent that  the  country  may  rely  upon  the  patriotism  and  good 
sense  of  all  who  are  concerned  to  answer  them. 


Admiral  Lord  Dunsany  has  written  for  the  May  number 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  a  very  remarkable  article  con- 
cerning the  defenses  of  England  from  foreign  invasion.  It 
is  remarkable  when  we  consider  the  high  position  of  the 
author,  and  the  fact  that  he  overthrows,  or  so  endeavors,  in 
his  argument,  all  the  traditional  claims  put  forth  by  the  Eng- 
lish people  for  the  superiority  of  their  navy,  or  the  invinci- 
bility of  their  island  from  outside  attack.  It  is  a  tradition 
with  the  English  people  that  their  navy,  their  sailors,  their 
iron-clad  ships,  and  their  harbor  defenses  are  superior  to  all 
the  nations,  sailors,  and  guns  of  the  world,  and  are  a  suffi- 
cient substitute  for  colossal  armies,  conscription,  a  fortified 
metropolis,  and  a  war  establishment  in  time  of  peace.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  England's  navy  is  much 
superior  to  that  of  France,  and  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  France 
and  Italy  combined.  He  names  the  great  French  iron 
screw  line-of-battle  ship,  the  Napolion,  and  the  two  Italian 
ships  Dandolo  and  Duilio,  as  more  powerful  for  offense  and 
defense  than  anything  England  possesses.  Steam  vessels 
have  so  changed  the  condition  of  war  fleets  that  the 
"sailor"  cuts  but  a  small  figure.  A  fleet  has  become 
a  matter  of  machinery,  to  be  worked  by  mechanics  and  not 
by  sailors.  The  experience  of  eight  hundred  years'  immun- 
ity from  invasion  cuts  no  figure  when  it  is  remembered  that 
England  has  had  no  war  with  a  great  naval  power  since  the 
days  of  steam  fleets,  ironclads  and  great  steam  transports. 
The  invasion  of  England  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  wind  and 
weather.  An  invading  force,  covered  by  a  fleet  in  landing, 
is  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  an  opposing  land  force.  While 
England  has  a  large  and  splendid  navy,  she  has  distant 
colonies  and  a  great  commerce  to  protect,  and  may  not  de- 
pend upon  the  presence  of  her  fleet  in  the  home  waters,  or 
as  Admiral  Dunsany  phrases  it,  the  "  silver  streak  of  sea." 
An  invading  force  can  concentrate  upon  any  given  point, 
so  that  the  fate  of  England  might  hang  upon  a  successful 
surprise.  Admiral  Dunsany  suggests  that,  under  the  present 
condition  of  things,  an  invading  army  can  be  concentrated 
by  water  more  secretly,  expeditiously,  and  surely  than  by 


land,  and  that  in  event  of  war  between  England  and  France 
the  advantages  of  attack  would  be  with  France.  The  French 
could,  in  forty-eight  hours,  gather  and  embark  an  army 
corps  from  each  of  their  ports  of  Toulon,  Marseilles,  Roche- 
fort,  L'Orient,  Brest,  and  Cherbourg,  and,  being  provided 
with  provisions  and  ammunition  for  a  short  campaign,  could 
be  landed  suddenly,  rapidly  set  in  march  for  London,  and, 
if  successful,  strike  a  mortal  blow  at  the  heart  of  the  empire. 
These  possibilities  are,  at  this  time,  merely  speculative,  as 
France  and  England  are  on  terms  of  enduring  peace  ;  but 
they  are,  at  the  same  time,  immensely  suggestive,  when  we 
consider  the  facilities  for  moving  armies  and  the  fearful 
machinery  of  war.  The  United  States  has  no  navy,  and  we 
hope  the  time  has  passed  when  it  shall  ever  enter  upon  a 
costly  rivalry  with  European  nations  for  floating  defenses. 
Our  coast  can  never  be  successfully  defended  by  ships 
against  invasion  from  the  sea.  Our  only  safety  is  in  our 
coast  defenses,  and  in  a  railroad  system  that  shall  enable  us 
to  concentrate  armies  with  dispatch.  We  take  it  that  no  in- 
vading hostile  army  can  ever  maintain  itself  upon  our  terri- 
tory. With  a  perfect  torpedo  system,  and  dynamite-charged 
coast  guns  carrying  a  distance  of  five  miles,  we  may  rest 
tranquil  and  without  fear  of  an  armed  invasion  from  any 
Asiatic  or  European  power. 


It  is  not  very  creditable  to  the  general  intelligence  of 
editors  that  so  many  of  them  should,  in  their  journals,  give 
currency  to  the  idea  that  King  Kalakaua  is  endeavoring  to 
sell  the  Sandwich  Islands.  As  this  island  monarch  is  elect- 
ive, he  has  no  more  right  to  sell  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom 
than  the  devil  had  to  give  away  the  lands  within  his  scope 
of  vision.  His  tan-colored  majesty  is  enjoying  himself  in  a 
trip  around  the  world,  as  he  has  a  right  to  do.  It  is  a  jour- 
ney that  will  give  him  more  enlarged  and  liberal  ideas  than 
he  would  have  had  by  remaining  within  his  coral-reefed 
island.  This  king  does  not  even  own  the  Hawaiian  crown 
lands.  In  the  time  of  the  Kamehamehas  these  lands  were 
the  personal  property  of  the  king  ;  with  the  title  to  the 
throne  descended  the  title  to  the  lands.  Not  so  now.  No 
European  country  can  ever  be  permitted  to  acquire  the  sov- 
ereignty of  these  islands.  Their  vicinage  to  our  coast,  and 
their  importance  to  our  commerce,  make  it  indispensable  to 
our  safety  that  no  other  than  ourselves  should  own  the  guns 
that  guard  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Honolulu.  When- 
ever the  punch-bowl  that  overlooks  the  islands'  only  port  is 
to  be  converted  into  a  fort,  it  must  be  manned  by  men  in 
the  uniform  of  the  blue,  and  over  it  must  float  the  flag  of 
the  stars.  Till  then,  long  live  King  Kalakaua,  and  whomso- 
ever Sir  Claus  Spreckels  and  the  sugar  interests  may  choose 
to  succeed  him.    • 

The  Reverend  Father  King,  in  explanation  of  his  determi- 
nation to  refuse  absolution  to  the  children  of  his  parish  who 
attend  the  public  schools,  says  :  "  I  am  simply  acting  under 
instructions  contained  in  an  encyclical  letter  issued  by  Pope 

Leo  XIII." He  also  says,  in  further  explanation,  "that 

the  mixing  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  children  has  a  demor- 
alizing effect  upon  the  latter."  He  also  says  :  "  I  shall  refuse 
all  who  do  not  attend  the  parochial  schools  admission  to  the 
Sunday-school."  This,  we  say,  is  a  declaration  of  war  by 
the  Catholic  Church  against  the  public-school  system  of 
America.  All  good  Catholics,  who  would  be  consistent,  and 
who  would  obey  their  spiritual  superiors,  should  withdraw 
their  children  from  the  public  schools.  All  good  Catholic 
teachers  and  janitors  should  resign  their  positions.  No  good 
Catholic  should  allow  himself  to  be  a  candidate  for  the 
Board  of  Education.  We  shall  be  sorry  if  good  little  Cath- 
olics are  injured  by  association  with  Protestant  children. 
Sensible  people  are  drifting  away  from  the  authority  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  are  educating  their  boys  and  girls  to 
think  for  themselves,  and  thus  become  sensible  people ; 
that's  what's  the  matter. 

The  Examiner  of  Thursday  contains  a  manly  leader.  It 
is  short  and  double-leaded.  It  evidences  an  independent 
and  resolute  spirit.  We  applaud  and  commend  it.  We  in- 
dorse and  print  it.  We  hope  the  Examiner  people  will  stick 
to  it,  and  we  believe  they  will  :  "  The  majority  of  the  voters 
"  of  this  community  are  Democratic  in  sentiment,  as  was 
"  shown  by  the  election  of  last  year.  The  people  demand 
"  and  are  entitled  to  an  honest  government.  They  are  over- 
"  burdened  at  present  by  taxation  and  by  unjust  exactions, 
"  and  therefore  insist  that  none  but  men  of  unexceptionable 
"  character  be  nominated  for  office,  and  none  other  need  ex- 
"  pect  the  support  of  the  Examiner.  We  therefore  await 
"  the  action  of  the  conventions  now  in  session  with  anxiety, 
"  not  to  say  the  gravest  apprehension." 


Judge  bobby  ferral  is  still  actively  numerous  in  the  Yo- 
semite  Convention.  He  speaks  to  every  question.  Occa- 
sionally he  speaks  upon  the  very  smallest  question.  Once 
he  spoke  of  himself,  and  gave  Denis  Kearney  a  bad  name. 
Calling  names  is  in  bad  form.  The  Hon.  Thomas  Fitch 
once  called  bobby  the  "  Hoodlum  Judge."  If  bobby  knew 
how  contemptuously  he  is  regarded  by  all  good  citizens 
who  think  it  disgraces  and  dishonors  the  judicial  position  to 
drag  the  office  down  to  the  manipulation  of  ward  politics, 


and  into  the  disgraceful  scramble  in  which  he  is  engaged, 
he  would  crawl  down  lower — low  enough  to  hide  himself.  If 
bobby  was  not  a  judge  we  should  never  notice  him.  Being 
a  judge,  our  attention  is  called  to  him.  What  a  splendid 
specimen  he  would  make  for  a  mick-roscopical  society.  Un- 
der the  magnifying  lens,  he  squirms  and  wiggles  like  one  of 
those  thin,  pale  angleworms  brought  down  by  a  summer 
shower.  In  a  day  or  two  bobby  will  wiggle  out  of  sight  and 
into  his  hole,  to  wiggle  out  at  the  first  talking  opportunity 
that  presents  itself,     bobby  is  also  an  orator. 


Marcus  D.  Boruck  is  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Senate.  In  the  event  of  a  change 
in  this  office,  it  would  afford  the  people  of  California  great 
pleasure  if  he  should  succeed  to  the  position.  It  really 
seems  as  though  California  has  somewhat  of  a  claim  upon 
this  position,  and  if  she  has,  and  it  shall  be  accorded  to  her, 
there  is  no  one  from  our  coast  who  would  take  to  this  office 
a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  its  duties,  or  who  would 
discharge  them  in  a  more  dignified  and  intelligent  manner. 
Mr.  Boruck  has  for  some  ten  years  or  more  been  chosen  as 
clerk  of  our  Assembly  and  secretary  of  our  Senate.  In  per- 
forming the  duties  of  these  positions  there  has  been  no  com- 
plaint against  him,  and  no  cause  of  complaint.  A  good 
reader,  with  system  in  the  order  and  arrangement  of  his 
business,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law, 
he  is  the  perfection  of  a  secretary.  Occupying  a  good  so- 
cial position,  an  old  resident,  deserving  well  of  the  Re- 
publicans for  long  and  faithful  party  services,  his  appoint- 
ment as  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  would 
be  to  California  a  graceful  compliment,  which  would  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  public  men  of  both  parties  in  our  State. 


We  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  a  private  letter  written  by 
Colonel  Stuart  M.  Taylor  to  a  personal  friend  in  this  city. 
Mr.  Taylor  is  now  in  Paris,  and  seems  to  have  had  peculiar 
opportunities  for  enjoying  himself  in  the  two  great  centres 
of  civilization,  London  and  Paris.  Mrs.  Lorillard,  his  sister, 
(wife  of  the  gentleman  who  o'wns  Iroguois,the  winner  of  the 
Derby,)  and  Mrs.  Taylor  accompany  him.  It  is  a  great  so- 
cial distinction  to  own  the  Derby  winner,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Lorillard,  the  Taylor  party,  standing  in  this  relation 
to  the  owner  of  the  winner,  has  been  the  centre  of  marked 
attentions  from  the  higher  class  of  English  society.  Enter- 
tained by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  houses  of  nobility  and 
gentry  have  opened  to  them  a  welcome  admission.  The 
fame  of  Iroquois  floats  them  in  Parisian  circles  as  well,  and 
at  the  Grand  Prix  and  its  attendant  festivities  they  had  places 
of  honor.  Those  who  know  Mr.  Taylor  and  his  beautiful 
wife,  and  Mrs.  Lorillard,  will  agree  with  us  in  congratulating 
the  country  that  upon  such  people  fell  the  social  distinction 
of  this  great  event,  rather  than  upon  the  ordinary  "  horse 
men,"  who  might  have  reflected  less  credit  upon  us  had  the 
accident  of  owning  a  Derby  winner  fallen  to  them. 


The  Irish  land  league  in  Ireland  has  had  its  day.  It  is 
going  into  bankruptcy,  and  makes  its  last  appeal  to  the 
Pope's  Irish  in  America  for  money.  The  history  of  this  last 
Irish  rebellion  against  the  law  demonstrates  the  wisdom  and 
strength  of  English  rule.  England  will  punish  the  leaders 
with  imprisonment  and  exile.  It  demonstrates,  again,  that 
England  is  the  great  conservator  of  civilization.  It  makes 
us  proud  of  the  country  and  its  administration.  Take  from 
the  world  the  influence  of  England  in  matters  of  govern- 
ment, and  it  would  be  set  back  a  hundred  years  in  its  pro- 
gress. To  England  America  owes  almost  everything  it  pos- 
sesses that  is  good ;  to  Ireland,  almost  everything  that  is 
bad.  

A  good  man  and  a  good  citizen  of  California  died  at  Oak- 
land on  the  22d  of  July — Austin  Sperry,  long  a  resident  of 
Stockton.  He  came  to  California  in  1S49,  became  a  miner 
and  then  a  miller,  having  established,  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1850,  a  prosperous  milling  business  in  the  County  of  San 
Joaquin.  The  agency  of  this  business  brought  him  to  San 
Francisco,  where  he  took  an  honorable  position  among  our 
merchants.  The  writer  was  an  early  and  intimate  political 
associate  of  Mr.  Sperry.  He  knew  him  not  as  an  ambitious 
and  office-seeking  politician,  but  as  an  earnest,  staunch,  and 
resolute  Republican,  who  followed  a  high  principle  in  the 
performance  of  all  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  who  in  the 
earliest  days  of  our  party  organization  was  a  trusted  leader 
and  counsellor.  Mr.  Sperry  was  of  New  England  birth  ;  he 
leaves  a  wife — formerly  Miss  Mary  Simpson — and  children 
to  mourn  his  low.  His  loss  will  be  deeply  felt  by  his  family, 
his  relatives,  and  a  large  circle  of  social  and  business  ac- 
quaintances.   

Major  Harry  Hammond,  nominated  by  the  Yosemite  Con- 
vention for  City  and  County  Attorney,  is  a  young  lawyer  of 
promise,  a  graduate  of  West  Point  and  of  Columbia  Law 
College.  He  possesses  respectable  law  learning.  Those 
who  know  him  better  than  we  do  say  that  he  is  ambitious, 
honorable,  and  a  hard  student  at  his  profession,  and  that  in 
the  event  of  his  election  he  would  make  an  efficient,  and 
what  is  better,  an  honest  administration  of  the  duties  of  his 
office. 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


CLARA    BELLE. 


Her  Trip  to  Long:  Branch,  and  Whom  and  What   She  Saw. 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  wealth  at  Long  Branch,  with  its 
inevitable  mixture  of  refinement  and  vulgarity,  beauty  and 
ugliness,  modesty  and  indecency.  It  is  astonishing  to  see 
how  badly  some  folks  of  good  rearing  behave  there.  Some 
of  the  coarsest  and  most  vulgar  of  the  women  whom  I  saw 
belonged  to  "  old  families."  The  most  shocking  bathing- 
dress  which  I  saw  during  my  visit  of  nearly  a  week  was  worn 
by  a  pretentious  daughter  of  an  old  New  York  Dutch  family. 
The  costume  was  of  a  bright  shade  of  sapphire  blue,  made 
with  full  Turkish  trousers,  terminating  in  a  shirred  ruffle, 
garnished  with  bands  of  Titan  braid.  The  blouse  was  of 
the  Mother  Hubbard  style,  shirred  to  fit  her  plump  shoul- 
ders, and  shirred  to  fit  her  substantial  waist,  with  a  shirred 
flounce  at  the  bottom.  The  neck  opened  in  a  point  under 
a  small,  square  sailor's  collar,  almost  covered  with  rows  of 
braid.  White  pearl  buttons  closed  up  the  front,  and  a  white 
tasseled  cord  girdled  the  waist.  What  was  there  improper 
about  the  dress  ?  asks  the  reader.  The  material  was  what 
was  the  -matter,  and  not  the  shape  or  the  shortness  of  the 
garments.  Fabric  "for  bathing  suits  ought  always  to  be 
woolen,  so  that  when  wet  it  will  not  cling  to  the  skin.  This 
woman  knew  better  than  to  use  cotton,  and  had  done  it,  in 
my  opinion,  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  displaying  the 
undeniable  perfection  of  her  figure.  She  was  well  aware 
that  the  thin  cotton,  as  soon  as  saturated,  would  adhere  to 
her  body  like  a  second  skin,  and  so  it  did.  She  made  a 
weak  pretense  of  occasionally  pulling  the  skirt  of  the  blouse 
away  from  herself,  and  of  trying  to  keep  waist-deep  in  the 
water  ;  but  every  recedence  of  the  surf  left  her  exposed  like 
a  statue,  revealing  every  line  and  curve  of  her  body  with 
startling  fidelity.  I  saw  hundreds  of  more  becoming  costumes 
worn  by  bathers  who  burned  their  bare  arms  in  the  sun  to  the 
shoulders,  and  their  bare  feet  and  ankles  half  way  to  the 
knee ;  but  the  garments  were  woolen,  and  did  not  cling.  One 
custom  is  new  this  year.  As  salt  water  is  known  to  be  in- 
jurious to  the  hair,  it  is  tucked  away  under  silk-lined  jaunty 
caps,  and  a  whole  crown  of  false  waves  worn  instead.  These 
wiglets  are  constructed  of  fine  wire  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
look  like  hair,  yet  are  impervious  to  water.  In  general,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  average  bathing  suit  is  as  ugly  as  ever. 
The  truth  is  that  the  requirements  are  such  as  to  leave  little 
chance  for  variety  without  touching  upon  impropriety,  for  it 
ought  to  be  loose  enough  not  to  impede  the  free  use  of  the 
limbs,  and  big  enough  to  cover  almost,  if  not  quite,  all  of 
them.  Desperate  endeavors  are  made  to  impart  jauntiness 
to  the  garments,  but  a  wetting  spoils  all  the  effect,  unless 
they  be  worn  tight  on  a  plump  body,  and  then  you  have  too 
much  disclosure  for  any  nice  girl  to  make.  So  the  Long 
Branch  bathing-„dress  of  1SS1  is  the  old  loose  tunic  belted  at 
the  waist  and  a  pair  of  loose  trousers  gathered  in  at  the 
ankle.  About  all  that  is  usually  done  for  ornament  is  in 
sewing  on  tape  in  fanciful  shapes.  The  only  salvation  for  a 
woman  in  the  surf  is  a  good  figure.  Drenching  will  reduce 
the  most  elaborately  contrived  garments  to  a  sagging,  drip- 
ping shapelessness,  and  then  the  wearer  can  only  be  charm- 
ing on  actual  physical  merit.  The  only  females  who  can 
gain  admirers  in  the  surf  are  the  very,  very  few  who  have 
exquisite  forms,  and  the  girls  of  twelve  to  fourteen.  The 
latter  are  at  an  age  when  they  can  still  presume  upon  the 
freedom  of  artless  childhood,  and  if  they  bare  their  legs  to 
the  knees  it  is  all  right.  I  remember  very  well  how  bewitch- 
ing was  Gertrude  Blood,  that  daughter  of  Woodhull,  when 
she  bathed  at  Long  Branch  seven  years  ago.  She  was 
then  a  lithe,  rather  pretty,  and  artfully  demure  chit  of  prob- 
ably twelve  years.  Gerty  used  to  bathe  in  a  single  scant 
garment,  shortened  so  much  at  both  ends  that  her  tan- 
browned  arms  and  legs  stuck  almost  full  length  out  of  it. 
This  rig  was  made  of  striped  cloth.  Sea-side  fashions  in  gen- 
eral may  be  described  as  picturesque  and  pretty.  A  favorite 
wrap  is  the  Chudda  shawl,  pale  blue,  light  cream,  or  white, 
with  shades  of  gray  and  drab,  being  the  range  of  colors. 
Immense  bows  of  wide  satin  ribbon  take  the  place  of 
corsage  bouquets,  and  are  placed  over  the  supposed  region 
of  the  heart.  Gay-striped  awning  cottonades  are  used  for 
skirts,  and  worn  under  plain  flannel  polonaises,  or  jackets 
and  overskirts.  Handsome  Richelieu  shoes  of  golden  bronze, 
laced  with  brown  satin  ribbon,  and  worn  over  silk  stockings 
of  very  dark  bronze-brown,  embroidered  with  buttercups,  are 
stuck  out  into  view  from  under  short  skirts  on  the  hotel  ve- 
randas. In  gloves,  the  mitts  of  black  and  colored  sewing- 
silk,  netted  and  embroidered,  are  most  popular  ;  but  women 
are  going  bare-handed  at  the  Branch,  even  when  dancing. 
The  pointed  shoe  has  returned  somewhat  into  favor.  The 
latest  imported  extravagance  in  hosiery  is  silk  open  work 
stockings,  finely-embroidered,  and  having  delicate  lace  tops 
tinted  a  deeper  shade  than  the  main  color.  They  are  quite 
too  awfully  beautiful  to  be  worn  out  of  sight,  as  they  are. 
White  dotted  mull  scarfs,  as  wide  as  three  yards,  are  used  as 
scarf  sashes,  to  be  worn  with  white  or  colored  dresses  in  any 
way  that  fancy  dictates.  An  ethereal  girl,  clouded  thus  with 
gauzy  white,  and  romantically  posed  in  the  moonlight,  is  sure 
to  captivate  any  but  the  most  cold-blooded  beholder.  Thus 
attractively  dressed,  the  sweet  rascals  go  out  to  look  at  the 
comet  with  one  eye,  and  at  desirable  bachelors  with  the 
other.  Dotted,  sprigged,  and  cream-colored  muslins, 
trimmed  with  Italian  lace,  make  pretty  and  inexpensive 
summer  dresses.  The  favorite  dress  of  the  happily  not  nu- 
merous aesthetes  at  the  Branch  is  of  mull,  cream-white,  pale- 
rose,  blue  or  mauve,  with  fichus  or  sashes  tied  high  up  un- 
der the  arms.  In  hair-dressing,  both  high  and  low  coiffures 
are  worn,  but  the  low  ones  have  numerically  the  best  of  it. 
Pretty  breakfast  caps  are  composed  of  small  squares  of  mull 
edged  with  lace  ruffles ;  and  with  these  the  hair  is  dressed 
low  and  broad,  describing  a  figure  8  horizontally  in  the  nape 
of  the  neck.  Young  girls  in  some  cases  affect  a  parting 
on  one  side.  A  pretty  and  graceful  style  of  hair-dressing 
has  a  bow  of  hair  falling  low  on  the  neck,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  placed  a  silver  ornament  of  some  kind,  while  in 
front  soft,  light  rings  fall  over  the  forehead — that  is  to  say, 
they  fall  so  when  first  arranged  ;  but  the  salt  damp  of  the 
sea  air  straightens  them  into  rat-tails  in  about  ten  minutes, 
and  the  girl  rushes  to  her  room  to  force  them  into  rings 
again.  She  spends  about  half  her  evenings  twisting  her  front 
locks  around  a  heated  pipe-stem. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


ARGONAUT  VERSE. 


A  Lovers'  Quarrel. 
"  O  my  darling!  is  love  over?" 

"  I  have  said  so.  have  I  not?" 
"  Is  there  not  one  touch  of  pity?  " 

"  You  have  chosen  your  own  lot." 
"  But  I  want  you,  love,  to  bless  it" — 

"  Bless  it?    An  unloving  heart?" 
"  But  you  loved  me  once.  O  dearest!" 
"  That  is  over.     Let  us  part." 

"  Just  one  moment,  listen  to   me " 

"  I  am  weary.     Let  me  go." 
"  Only  tell  me  why  this  change  is." 

"This  is  childish — well  you  know." 
"  But  I  swear  I  understand  not." 

"  You  have  learned  your  part  full  well." 
"  You  shall  tell  me  why  you  leave  me." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  what  to  tell?" 
"  O  my  love,  I  love  you  !   love  you  ! " 

"  Do  you  mean  it?     If  I  thought " 

"  I  have  never  loved  another!" 

"  O  what  misery  hath  love  wrought!" 
"  Sweet,  I  missed  you— wrote  you  letters." 

"  But  I  never  had  a  line." 
"Never?    Strange!     I  comprehend  not!" 

"  And  I  thought  love  so  divine." 
"  It  is,  Sweet^a  glorious  dreaming." 

"And  I  thought  you  were  untrue." 
"  O  my  love,  how  could  you  doubt   me?" 

"And  I  said  I  hated  you." 
"  Ah  !   you  wound  me — you  are  cruel  !  " 

"  Dear,  forgive  !     My  doubts  are  o'er." 
"  And  you  love  me?    You  are  mine  now?" 
"  D^ar  heart,  yes  !    Forevermore. " 
July,  1881,  Fan^y  Dkiscoll 

Under  the  Chandelier. 
Brown  is  the  dress  she  wears  to-night, 
A  tawny,  bronze-meshed  gossamer. 
And  there  she  is  standing,  beneath  the  light ; 

Her  royanl  face  is  a  blossom  ;   her 
Dark,  fervid  eyes  are  that  blossom's  heart. 

Under  the  same  light  stands  a  man, 
As  dark  as  she,  and  as  fair — almost. 

He  touches  her  hand.     For  a  moment's  span 
She  starts,  as  if  she  had  seen  a  ghost, 

With  her  rose-leaf  lips  blown  wide  apart  — 

Starts,  and  blushes,  and  murmurs  a  name, 
While  a  strong  hand  closes  upon  her  own, 

And  the  flower-like  eyes  are  aglow,  aflame, 

With  a  light  it  seemed  they  had  never  known 

An  hour  ago — ere  we  watched  her  start. 


July, 


July 


July, 


R.  S.  S. 
"Rain,  Wind,  and  Speed." 

Like  a  wild,  bright  bird  of  the  torrid  belt, 

With  gleam  in  plumage  and  glint  in  ^yes, 
Of  the  shades  that  shine  and  the  hues  that  melt 

In  the  tropic  woods  and  the  tropic  skies  ; 
Like  a  tropic  bird  in  a  tropic  night 

When  the  stifled  hush  where  tire  tempest  cages 
Bursts  with  a  blackness  blinding  sight, 

And  forth  and  forward  the  loosed  storm  rages ; 
When  the  crimson  rents  of  the  glancing  levin 
In   the  drifting  sheets  of  the  torrent  heaven 
Gape,  when  with  hares  the  panther  skurries,  / 

And  prays  in  hovel  each  shrinking  hind. 
Flash  in  the  dark,   before  it  hurries 

Thy  wild  bird  riding  along  the  wind. 
O  bird,  thrush-throated,  swift  wing  of  swallow, 

P'rom  what  far  dusk  by  the  wild  wind  blown? 
Call,  O  call,  that  my  feet  may  follow 

Whither  away  thy  wings  have  flown. 
If  one,  one  only,  one  splendid  note, 
Bidding  me  strain  thy  sweet,  white  throat, 
Through  ihe  hues  that  flame,  to  the  skies  that  darken, 
Rise,  I'll  follow — I  wait,   I  hearken. 

1S81.  A.   E.   Watrous. 

California. 

I  stood  at  midday,  on  a  towering  height, 

Girt  bv  the  wild  Sierra,  and  my  eyes 

Drank  in  the  unclouded  view  of  azure  skies, 
Hills,  vales,  and  plains,  and  snow-crowned  summits  bright, 
And  my  rapt  spirit  kindled  with  delight 

To  think,  my  California,  all  is  thine! 

The  stars  upon  no  fairer  scene  do  shine. 
Nor  e'er  have  shone,  since  Time  began  his  flight. 
On  thy  green  slopes  Pan  bids  his  flocks  increase, 

Mild  Ceres  to  thy  plains  rich  harvests  yields, 
Thy  valleys  teem  with  vines,  and  noble  trees 
Adorn  thy  mountain  sides  and  flowery  fields  ; 
Apollo's  love  thy  glorious  region  gilds, 
And  thou  art  filled  with  all  the  fruits  of  peace  ! 
1881.  Edward  Marshall  Mott. 


The  Sunset  City. 
On  Alban  hills  and  'neath  Albanian  skies, 

Some  Romulus  hath  built  another  Rome, 
Where  at  her  feet  a  nobler  Tiber  lies, 

And  wilder  waters  pour  their  troubled  foam. 
Child  of  the  setting  sun,  whose  arms  enfold 

Thee,  dearest,  last,  when  all  thy  sisters  sleep, 
Thine  eager  walls  would  vie  with  Venice  old, 

And  plant  their  towers  upon  the  waveless  deep. 
Pacific's  pride,  lone  empress  of  the  West, 

Three  continents  proclaim  thee  as  their  own  ; 
Columbia's  life-hopes  throb  in  thy  young  breast ; 

The  dreams  of  ages  slumber  'neath  thy  throne. 
Then  hew  thy  patient  hills  into  the  sea — 
Old  Time  hath  scrolled  a  thousand  years  for  thee. 
July,  1881.  Wilder  M,  Wooster. 


ABOUT    WOMEN    AND     FASHIONS. 


Gloves  are  worn  over  the  tight  sleeves,  ana1  bracelets  and 
bangles  over  the  gloves. 

The  silk  and  Lisle  thread  buttonless  long  gloves,  so  much 
worn,  now  take  the  name  of  Jersey  gloves. 

One  black  and  one  deep  cardinal  red  Lisle  thread  stocking 
forms  the  "real  fashionable  pair"  at  the  moment. 

Outside  pockets  attached  to  the  dress  are  no  longer  fash- 
ionable ;  they  must  be  detached,  or  detachable,  and  hanging. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  garden  party  without  the  aid  of 
Persian  rugs  strewn  over  the  lawn,  and  a  full  bandof  music. 

Flexible  cloth,  a  species  -of  stockinet,  has  recently  been  in- 
troduced, and  will  in  the  fall  be  exclusively  used  for  corsages 
of  dresses. 

Silver  gauze  is  the  rage  in  Paris,  where  it  is  draped  over 
satin,  with  silver  leaves  or  ornaments,  and  with  silver  Jerseys 
for  corsages. 

Bats,  mice,  beetles,  and  even  little  shining  golden  and  sil- 
ver worms,  appear  among  the  flowers,  feathers,  and  ribbons 
that  trim  bonnets  and  hats. 

White  lace  stockings  are  worn  over  colored  ones  of  silk  or 
Lisle  thread,  matching  the  dress,  for  evening  toilets.  The 
low  slipper  displays  all  the  beauty  of  the  lace  inserted  in  the 
instep  or  up  the  ankle. 

In  spite  of  the  wretched  taste  of  the  fashion,  ladies  are  too 
frequently  seen  wearing  low  shoes  or  high-heeled  slippers  in 
the  street,  and  in  traveling,  just  to  show  the  beauty  and  nov- 
elty of  their  fine  hosiery. 

The  latest  table-cloths  are  of  fine  linen  momie  cloth,  with 
fringed  edges,  and  sham  open-work  six  inches  above  the 
fringe.  Some  intended  for  luncheon  cloths  have  color  intro- 
duced in  the  open-work  and  in  the  fringe. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  did  not  carry  away  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  from  this  country  for  nothing.  She  is  wear- 
ing the  identical  dresses  in  London  that  she  wore  here.  In 
growing  rich  she  has  learned  a  lesson  in  economy. 

The  latest  thing  in  parasols  is  a  huge  mass  of  black  straw, 
tied  and  festooned  together  with  yards  of  ribbon,  anddecked 
with' enormous  bouquets  of  roses  ;  but  how  these  things  open 
is  a  problem  the  masculine  mind  has  yet  been  unable  to 
solve. 

The  latest  novelties  in  stockings  show  shaded  (ombre) 
effects  ;  for  instance,  a  shaded  stocking  has  a  toe  of  the 
most  delicate  shell-pink  tint,  shading  gradually  to  deep  crim- 
son on  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  again  to  shell-pink  at  the  top, 
where  it  is  sometimes  finished  with  a  lace  frill. 

One  scarcely  knows  which  is  the  more  ridiculous  in  size 
or  coloring,  the  hat  or  the  parasol  of  this  summer.  When 
Mrs.  Paget  (nee  Stevens)  went  to  Ascot,  she  hoisted  a  species 
of  white  silk  tent,  covered  with  leaves  and  huge  yellow  but- 
tercups, and  having  a  fringe  of  buttercups  round  the  edge  ; 
the  view  was  temporarily  obstructed  for  twenty  people. 

"  On  the  Pacific  Coast,"  says  the  New  York  Sitn,  "ladies 
and  gentlemen  wear  bathing  suits  which  would  not  be  toler- 
ated at  any  of  the  Atlantic  bathing  places.  They  are  decol- 
lete, short-sleeved,  short-legged,  and  fit  the  figure  a  la  Jer- 
sey." This  rather  surprises  us.  Judging  from  the  Eastern 
papers,  the  ladies  there  are  a  head  and  shoulders  above  purs. 

At  a  London  theatre,  not  long  ago,  the  audience  was  elec- 
trified by  the  sight  of  a  leader  of  fashion,  sitting  in  her  box, 
apparently  robed  in  her  night-gown.  It  was  soon  discovered, 
though,  that  the  lady,  in  her  desire  to  appear  odd,  had  en- 
veloped herself  in  a  white  satin  ulster,  with  cuffs  and  collar 
of  white  velvet.  Doubtless  the  idea  will  be  followed  over 
here. 

There  was  a  sensation  among  a  group  of  bathers  on  a 
well-known  beach,  says  the  Boston  Gazette,  when  a  lady 
stepped  out  of  her  bath-house  clad  in  a  short-sleeved,  rose- 
colored  Jersey,  with  two  gold  bracelets  padlocked  above  the 
elbow.  The  remainder  of  her  attire  being  of  the  conven- 
tional order,  the  sensitive  spectators  contented  themselves 
with  a  profound  "  Well  !" 

There  are  English  women  who  still  wear  the  Bloomer 
dress.  A  tall,  young  brunette  recently  appeared  wearing  a 
tight-fitting,  claret-colored  plush  bodice,  prolonged  to  form 
a  skirt,  slightly  trimmed  with  lace,  which  scarcely  reached 
the  knee  ;  and  she  wore  velvet  trousers  gathered  at  the  an- 
kles. She  had  black  stockings  and  shoes,  and  on  her  head 
was  a  small  cap.  Two  ladies  appeared  at  a  musical  party  in 
costumes  of  the  same  fashion,  in  pink,  with  low-heeled  pink 
kid  shoes. 

A  Berlin  millinery  establishment  has  come  to  grief  in  a 
queer  way.  The  proprietor  sold  to  the  nearest  grocer  his 
old  order  books,  oblivious  of  the  various  notes  on  customers 

they  contained,  such  as  "  Countess ,  exacting,  stingy, 

but  a  good  buyer  ;  Countess  N ,  dress  to  be  well  padded 

in  front;  Baroness  L ,  care  must  be  taken  to  show  off 

her  arm,  which  she  piques  herself  on,"  etc.     Somebody  got 
hold  of  these,  and  made  mischief. 

A  pretty  way  to  arrange  a  round  table  for  a  dinner  of 
twelve  persons  is  to  have  the  centre  of  a  piece  of  peacock 
blue  velvet,  with  a  border  of  Marshal  Neil  roses  laid  on  the 
velvet,  the  short  stalks  placed  in  damp  moss,  concealed  by 
fems  and  lycopodium.  A  quaint  silver  bowl  stands  in  the 
centre,  filled  with  ferns  and  roses,  and  the  velvet  is  further 
ornamented  by  odd  pieces  of  old  silver.  If  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  the  Marshal  Neils,  large  ox-eyed  daisies  are  an 
effective  substitute. 

Miss  Proudfut  is  one  of  the  loveliest  girls  in  Southern 
Kansas,  and  a  year  ago  was  the  recipient  of  much  admiring 
attention  from  the  opposite  sex  ;  but  now  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  young  men  to  stay  away  from  her. 
The  change  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  three  of  her  suitors 
have  received  gunshot  wounds  while  in  her  company.  It  is 
not  known  who  the  assassin  is,  but  he  is  supposed  to  be 
somebody  who,  being  unable  to  secure  the  prize  himself,  is 
determined  that  nobody  else  shall  do  so. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C#  x,  Jbtt  xv. 

Time   Schedule,    Saturday,     Jnue   4th,    lssl. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


LEAVE 

DESTINATION. 

ARRIVE 

FROM 

9.30  A.  M 

.  .Antioch  and  Martinez 

3-35  P-  «. 

*3.oo  P.  M. 
*4.oo  v.  M. 

*I0.05  A.  M. 

*i2.35  p.  11. 
7-35  P-  M. 
11.35  A.  M. 
7-35  P.  M- 

IO.05  A.  M. 

ti           1.         11 

3.30  P.  M. 

•4.00  P.  11. 

3-35  r.  M. 

4.30  P.   M. 

8  05  A.  M. 

O.3O  A.  M. 

. .  El  Paso,  Texas 

3.35  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

(  Gail  and  (_v'a  Livermore 

(  Slockton  )  via  Martinez 

6.05  P.   M. 

*4.oo  P.   M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

..lone  

6.05  P.   M. 

'3.30  P.  M. 

11.35  A.  M. 

. .       "             "      (JSundays  only) 

9.30  A.  M. 

3-35  P-  «- 

8.35  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

<■            it          ii 

*I2.35  P-  M. 
7.35  P.  M  . 

. .  Marysville  and  Chico 

10.00  A.  M. 

.  .  Niles(seealsoLivermore&Niles) 

4.05  P.   M. 

3.30  P.   M. 
5.30  P.   M. 

II.35  A.  M. 
6.05  A.  M. 

\  East )  Emigrant 

8.00  A.  ,M. 

. .  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

7-35  P-  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

("  Sacramento,  "l  via  Livermore. . . 

6.05   P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

-.  Colfax,   and  [-via  Benicia 

7.35  P-  M. 

3.30  P.   M. 

11-35  A.M. 

*4.00  P    M 

.  .Sacramento  River  Steamers 

*6.00  A.  M. 

4.05   P.    M. 

9-35  A.  M. 
7- 35  P-  M. 

3.35  P.   M. 
*I0.05  A.  M. 
*'I2.35   P.   M. 
11-35  A.  M. 

3.00  P.   M. 

3-30  P-  M. 

11 

11 

•3.30  P.  M. 

*7-35  P.  M. 
*7-35  P-  M. 

..Willows  and  Williams   

Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  A.  M. 
Pacific  Express  from  "  Ogden  "  at  San  Pablo  ; 
Express  from  "Deming"  at  Byron. 


•  iivula    meet 
also,  Pacific 


FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND—  *t6. 10,  +7.30,  t8.3o,  ,9.30,  10.30, 

11.30,  12.30,  1.30,    t3-3o.   t4-3o,    15.30,    t6,30,  7.00,  8.10, 

9.20,  10.40,  *  1 1.45 
(tRunning  through  to  Alameda,  Sundays  excepted.) 
To  ALAMEDA  Direct — 7,00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  12.00 

1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00,    *7-oo,  8.10,  9.20,  10.40 

•11.45. 
To  BERKELEY — 7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.30,  11.30,    1.00,  3.00 

4.00.  5.00,  6.00,  *6-30. 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 10,  8.00,   10.00,    12.00,      30 

3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  '6.30. 

TO    SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— *5.20,  *6.oo,  6.50,  and 

every  24th  and  54th  minute  of  each  hour  (excepting  2.24) 

from  7.24  a.  M.  to  6.54  p.  M.,  (Inclusive,)  8.00,  9.10,  10.30. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *s.io,   *5-5°,   6-4°,  t7-44,  18.44 

T9-44.    tio.44,  11.44,  12.44,    i-44.   2-44.    t3-44.  t4-44.  tS-44 

to.44,  t7-5°j  9-°°,  10.20. 

(tStarting  20  minutes  earlier  from  Alameda,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted.) 
From   ALAMEDA  Direct — *5.oo,  *5.4o,  6.25,  7.00,  8.00 

9.00,  10.00,   n.oo,    12.00,  1. 00,  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00,  *7.2o 

8.40,  .  5  =; 
From  BERKELEY — '5.40,  *6.3o,    7.30,    8,30.   9.30,   10.30 

11.30,  1. 00,  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— "5.40,  '6.30,  8.00.  io.oo,  12.00 

'-3Q.  3-3Q>  4-3Q.  5- 50,  *6-3Q- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO—  *7-i5,   9.15.  «.i5i  '-«=.  3-i5 

5-i5- 
From  OAKLAND — *6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15.2.15,4.15. 

All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. ^ 


"Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


A,  N.  TOWNE. 

General  Sup't. 


T    H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


Apollinarts 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  RIedical  yournal. 

"  A    necessity  at  every  Table  and  at 
every  Bar!'        New  York  Tribune. 
ANNUAL  SALE,  9  MILLIONS. 

Of  at!  Grocers,  Druggists,.  6°  Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OP     IMITATIONS, 

FOR  SALE  KV 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

vii  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


THUNDER  POWDER  COMP'Y. 

OFFICE, 

606   Montgomery   St.,  Room  4. 

WM.  SHERMAN President 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Secretary 

CHARLES  DE  LACV General  Manager 


BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT, 

F.  M.  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WAITE, 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

WM.  M.  STEWART. 


This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive — an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  explanation  I 


$5 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
dress STINSON  &  CO..  Portland,  Maine. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


gJSVg>  RAILRQAD,<o  ] 

BROAD    GAUGE. 


SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT 

Commencing  Saturday,  June  4,  1881,    and   until,  fur- 
ther notice. 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 

8QA    A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
•  •J\J    Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  3.36  P.  M. 
JtSTStages   for   Pescadero  (via   San  Mateo)  connect  with 
this  train  >nly. 

9QA  A.  M.  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  for  San  Jose  and 
.OVWay  Stations.  Returning  arrives  S.  F.  8  15,  P.M. 
-|  /\  A  i\  A.  M.  Daily  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
A.\J*rk\f  Train  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  (Hollister  and 
Tres  Pinos.)  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad, 
and  Way  Stations.     (Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.00  P.  M.) 

tgir  Parlor  Cars  attached  to  this  train. 

At  Pajaro  the  Santa  Cruz  Railroad  connects  with  this 
train  for  Aptos,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz. 

£3T  Stage  connections  made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero 
stages  via  San  Mateo  excepted.) 

3QA  p-  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monte- 
-O"  rey  and  Santa  Cruz  Express,"  for  San  Ma- 
teo, Redwood,  Menlo  Park,  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  Gil- 
roy, (Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos,)  Pajaro,  Castroville,  (Sali- 
nas,) and  Monterey.  Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  10.02  A.  M. 
At  Pajaro  the  Santa  Cruz^railroad  connects  with  this  train 
for  Aptos,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz. 

PASSENGERS  BY  THIS  TRAIN   ARRIVE   AT 

Hotel  del  Monte,  Monterey, ..  .7.05  v.  m.—  3h.  35m  ^  From 
Santa  Cruz 7.26  P.   m. — 3b.  56m  )  S.  F. 

4    0C'   p-   M.  Daily  Express  for  San  Jose   and   prin- 
.^O  cipal  Way  Stations.     Returning,   arrives    S.    F. 
9.03  A.  M. 

&T  Sundays  only  this  train  stops  at  all  Way  Stations. 

51   pr   P.  M-  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Menlo  Park 
.  _L*J  and  Way  Stations.     Returning  arrive  at  S-  F.  at 
8.10  A    M, 

6      0A  P-  M.   DAILY  for   Menlo  Park  and  Way  Sta- 
.O"  tions.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.40  A.  M. 

SPECIAL    RATES    TO    MONTEREY,  APTOS,    SO- 
QUEL AND  SANTA  CRUZ: 
SINGLE  TRIP   TICKETS  to  any  above  points... £3  50 
EXCURSION    TICKETS  (ROUND  TRIP),  to  any 
of  above  points  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  morn- 
ings, good  for  return  until   following  Monday  inclu- 

sivc $5  00 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  SEASON  TICKETS. 
Good  for  return  until  October  31,  1881. 

San  Francisco  to  Monterey  and  return $6  00 

San  Francisco  to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz,  inclusive, 

and  return $7  00 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

The  well-known  PACIFIC  GROVE  RETREAT,  at 
Monterey,  is  now  open  for  the  reception  of  visitors,  tour- 
ists and  "campers."  This  popular  resort  has  been  entirely 
refitted  by  its  present  owners  {the  "Pacific  Improvement 
Company")  with  new  furniture,  tents,  etc.  Circulars  giving 
full  information  as  to  rates,  terms,  etc.,  can  be  had  on  ap- 
plication to  any  Station  Agent  on  the  line  of  the  Central 
or  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

Ticket    Offices— Passenger  Depot,   Townsend    Street 
and  No.  ?.  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 

&3T  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m.  daily,  (S.  P.  Atlantic  Express 
Train.) 

(T0U7H  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
■^  New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 

SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  APRIL  4,  1881,  Boats  and  Trains  "will 
leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  foot  of  Market 
-"treet,  as  follows: 

J  Pn  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
u.  JU  West  San  Lorenz0j  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

?P^  P.  M.,  Daily,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate 
*Ou  Stations. 
4    QO  ^'  ?*"  -Da''y>  Sundays  excepted,  for  San  Jose  an 
T'-J       all  intermediate  points. 

82JT  In  Alameda,  all  Through  Trains  will  stop  at  Park 
Street  and  Pacific  Avenues  onlv. 

Stages   connect  at   Los  Gatos  with   8:30  a.  h.  and 
I-.  m.  trains  for  Congress  Springs  and  Saratoga. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good  until  Monday  follow 
ing,  inclusive,  to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2. 50;  Santa  Cruz 
and   return,  $5. 

OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA  FERRY. 
Ferries  and  Local  Trains  leave  : 

San  Francisco  for  Oakland  and  Alameda — "6.35, 
7-35j  8.30,  9.30,  10.30  11.30  a.  m.  fiz  30,  x.30,  2.30, 
3.30,  4.30,   5.30,  6.30,  7-30,  8.30,  and  11,30  p.  m. 

From  Corner   Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets, 

Oakland — ''fi.oo,  *7-oo,  3.oo,  8.50,  9.50,  10.50,  tn-5o,  a.bi 

12.50,  1.50,  2.50,  3.50,  4.50,  5.50, 6.50  and  q.  50  p.  M. 

From  High  Street,  Alameda— *s. 45,  *6-4$,  7.45,  8.38, 

9-3S,  10.35,  tn,35  a.  m.     12.35,1.35,   2.35,   3.35,  4.35, 

5-35.6-35,  and  9.35    P.  M. 

t  Saturdays  aud  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-lown  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Through  Trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  and  10.35 
A.  M.,  and  6.35  P-   M. 

F.  W.  BOWEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  Gen.  Pass.  Aeent. 


GOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED  the 
Author.  A  new  and  great  Medical 
Work,  warranted  the  best  and  cheap- 
est, indispensable  to  every  man,  enti- 
tled "The  Science  of  Life,  or  Self- 
Preservation ;"  bound  in  the  finest 
French  muslin,  embossed,  full  gilt,  300 
pp.,  contains  beautiful  steel  engrav- 
ings, 125  prescriptions,  price  only  51.25 
sent  by  mail  ;  illustrated  sample  6  cts. 
ITVTfiW  'I'UVQfT  P  Send  now.  Address  Peabody  Medi- 
JUHUW  InlOldjI-cal  Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  H.  Parker, 
No.  4  Bulnnch  street,  Boston.  ■ 


INSURANCE. 


•<—  I  ORGANIZED    1861. 

Capital,    ■    ■    ■     $600,000.09 

Re-Insnrancc  Reserve,     $79,542.03 
Reserve  for  unpaid  losses,  15,000.00 
i\ET   SiRPLlS   over  all 
liabilities,      -      -      -      144,502.40 


Total  Assets, 


$S40,004.43 


C.  T.  HOPKINS,  Pres.        L.  L.  BROMWELL,  V-Pres 
ZENAS   CROWELL,   Sec.   E.  T.   BARNES,  Ass.    Sec 
A.   C.  DONNELL,  City  Fire   Surveyor. 
CAPT.  GEO.  GUMMING,   Marine  Surveyor. 


JW£   STATE    INVESTMEN7   AND 

-*■         SU     RANCE  CO.,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
FIIES:   AND    HAKIM-:. 

STATEMENT  JANUARY  i,  1881. 

Cash  Capital $200,000  00 

Reserve  for  Reinsurance 99.743  59 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses 9,004  42 

Net  Surplus 57,528  53 


Total  Assets $366,276  54 

Income  for  year  1880, $228,113  82 

Losses  paid  during  year  1880 $109,400  42 

Lossess  paid  since  organization $1,118,176  28 

We  are  also  Agents  of  the  following  Companies: 
\EW    HAMPSHIRE    FIRE    INSIRANCE    CO.,  of 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Assets,  January  r,  1S81 $585,334  20 

PACIFIC   FIRE  l\SS  R4\t  E  CO.  of  New  York. 

Assets,  January  1,  1881 $722,319  53 

United  Assets  of  Company  and  Agencies $1,673,930  27 

officers : 
A.  J.  Bryant,  President.    Richard  I  vers,  Vice-President, 

Chas.  H.  Cushing,  Secretary. 
Office,  '.'is  ami  '120  Sansonie  St.,  Sun  Frimcisco. 


BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN 

Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Limited. 

Capital  Subscribed $5,000,000 

Capital  Paid  lip 1,000,000 

Cash  Reserve  Fund  (in  addition  to  capital)   1,031,741 


Pacific  Department 
LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Capital 91,500,000 

Cash  Assets 1,820,943 


MANCHESTER 
Fire   Insurance  Company, 

OF   MANCHESTER. 

Capital $5,000,000 

Cash  Assets 1,388,367 


BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.   SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

31C  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street.  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON.  Secretary. 


LIOME  MUTUAL 
*1  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

40C  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. . .  (Paid  up  in  Gold) . . .  $300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 18S0 501,106  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 


/ 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE   CO., 

of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE   COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  Capital $37,092,750 

Aggregate   Assets 41,890,923 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE   BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON.  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Oirice,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


C.  J.  HL'TCHINSON.  H.  K.  MANN. 

HUTCH  NSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Z.  P.  Clark,  j.  C.  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


BANKING. 


T 


'HE  NEVADA    BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reset v*   U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agen  y  a     New  Y"*k 62  Wall  St» 

Agency  at  Vircnia,  Nrvat-a 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transit-. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


H-HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 
Capital Sj,ooo,ool 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier 

ACESTS— Xew  York,  Agtney  of  tlie  Bank  of 
California;  Roston,  Treniont  National  ISank : 
Chieago,  I  nion  National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand :  London,  N.  II.  Rothsehild  A 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  lite 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort -on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


THE 


ANGL0-GALIF0RN1AN  BANK 


LIMITED. 

Subscribed  Capital,     - 
Paid  l'p  Capital, 
Reserve  Fund, 


$3,000,000 

-  1,500,000 

-  225,000 


F.  F.  LOW,  )  , 

J.  STEINHART,  )  ' 


P.  N.  LILIENTHAL, 
Cashier. 


Draws  exchange  on  ihe  principal  points  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Europe,  Japan,  China,  India,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Traveler's  credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Also,  deals  in  bullion,  and  does  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


P 


'ACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    CO. 

The  Steamships  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  during  the  year  1881,  as  follows:  From 
Wharf,  comer  of  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  for  YOKO 
HAMA  and  HONG  KONG,  at  2  p.  m.: 

City  of  Tokio,  City  of  Peking, 

August   2,  

October  20.  ■ 

Connecting  at  YOKOHA  MA  with  steamer  ot  the  MITSU 
BISHI  CO.  forHIOGO,  NAGASAKI, and  SHANGHAE. 
Excursion  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  Sp<  ates, 

FOR  S1BNEY  AN»  AICKLANB-.  via  HC  >     I  ■_ 
LU,  at  2  p.  m.,  or  immediately  on  arrival  of  English  mails  : 
Zeatafidia.   City  of Sydney.  Australia.  City  0/  New  Yer\ 

July  30. 

August  27.  September  24.  October22.  November  19' 
Round-the-World  Trip,  via  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  $650. 
FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  ai  12  o'clocl- 
noon,  on  4th  and  19th  of  every  month,  taking  Passenger; 
and  Freight  for  Mexican,  Central  American,  ;ind  South 
American  ports  ;  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports  ;  for 
Liverpool,  London,  and  Southampton  ;  for  St.  Nazarie,  and 
for  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Antwerp. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 
STEAMSHIP     COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  v.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae, 

BELGIC. 

Friday,  Aug.  10. 
Thursday,  Oct.  6.  Friday,  Nov,  4. 
Wednesday,  Dec. 


GAELIC,       OCEANIC 


Saturday,  Sep. 
Saturday,  Dec. 


Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  an  I  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent, 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


P 


ACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  evsry  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pinb. 
G00DALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FOR    SITKA. 


The  U.  S.  Mail  Steamship 

CALIFORNIA, 

CAPT.  JAMES  CARROLL, 
ILL  SAIL  FROM  PORT  TOWNS- 

id,  Washington  Territory,  for  Sitka,  Alaska,  on 
the  1st  day  of  April,  and  on  the  ist  day  of  each  succeeding 
month  in  1SS1. 

For  freight  or  passage,  apply  to  the  purser 
March  4,  1881.  P.  B.  CORN 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD ! 

'C  —     w—   —  _,  —.» 


SEWING  MACHINE 

T  A  DIES    APPRECIATING    THE 

BEST,  and  desiring  reliability  in  work,  will  have  no 
other.     Send  for  circular  to 

J.  W.   EVANS, 
29  Post  Street,     -      San  Francisco. 


JEWELRY  I  SILVERWARE 


WE  INVITE  AN  EXAMINATION  OF  OUR  LARGE  STOCK  OF 
FINE  DIAMONDS  AND  PEARLS,  ALSO  NEW  STYLES  IN  JEW 
ELRY  AND  SILVERWARE,  WHICH  WE  ARE  CONSTANTLY  RE- 
CEIVING. SINCE  THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  OLD  FIRM  WE 
HAYE  MADE  MATERIAL  CHANGE  IN  PRICES,  AND  OFFER 
GOODS  LOWER  THAN  EVER  BEFORE. 

LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Successors  to  Braverman  &  Levy,  No.  119  Montgomery  St. 


BONESTELL,  ALLEN  &  CO. 

411,  413,  and  415  Sansnmc  Street. 


FREE   EXHIBITION 

JAPANESE  ART. 


O 

I 

CO 

> 


%%  Geary  Street—Open  Evenings. 

Values  Marked  on  all  (he  Pieces. 
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530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 

HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF    BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  ol  the  present 

time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  mailed  to  any  address. 

WOODWORTH,  SCHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents.  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


STRAVLHATS 1 1 

The  Largest  Stock  oi  SUMNER  Novelties  in  STRAW  and  LIGHT 
<  OLORED  FELT  HATS  offered  by 

HERRMANN 


336  KEARNY  ST.,  NEAR   PINE. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 

op 

"THE  ARGONAUT." 

Vois.  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII, 

and  VIII. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY. 


C.  S.  WRIGHT. 


.  CAMPBELL. 


N.  GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKER  S; 

641  Sacramento  Street. 


CHAMBERLAIN    JR. 


T.    A.    ROBINSO 


LIFE   SCHOLARSHIP,    $70 

f^SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. "E» 


ANY    ONE   CAN    BE    ACCOM  MO- 

dated,  with  the  Bound  Volumes  from  the  commence- 
ment by  applying  at  the  Business  Office,  522  California 
Street. 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


MULLER'S     OPTICAL     DEPOc 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.     45TTwo  Hoars  Xotice. 

^S§*    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
oughly diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


LATEST 
FASHIONS 


JAMES  C.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

No.  635  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 

IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER 

fumery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods  Toilet  Articles,  etc 


THE    NEWPORT 

SWIMMING  BATHS 

ALAMEDA. 
Second  Avenue  Station  S.  P.  C.  R.  R. 

Second  Station  from  San  Francisco. 

J.  P.  WONDERLICH,  Proprietor. 


BATHING   SEASON 

AT    SANTA    CRUZ. 

pURNISHED    HOUSES    TO   RENT, 

and  full  information  for  strangers  and  visitors  on  ap- 
plication to  the 

REAL  ESTATE  EXCHANGE  .VXD  MART, 

Simla  Cruz,  tal. 


Dress  Suits,     - 
Business  Suits,  - 


GENUINE 

BOSTON  BAKED  BEANS! 

JUST  RECEIVED  FROM 

J       F.  A.  Kennedy.  Caniurldgeport,  Mass., 

A  full  stock  of  his  celebrated  Baked  Pork  and  Beans,  cooked 
in  pots  on  the  old  Yankee  principle,  and  first-class  in  every 
respects.  To  lovers  of  this  delicious  article,  we  especially 
call  attention.     For  sale  by  all  first-class  grocers. 

TITCOMB   A  CO..  Sole  Agents, 

303  and  205  Sacramento  Street. 


iv 


S.   P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

'HOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Cl>ampagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


S.B.B0SWELL&G0 

STOCK    BROKERS, 

Removed  to  330  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


.   BERTELING  S    PATENT. 


$2.00 
$2.50 


$3.00 


pV\S  THE  FINEST  SPECTACLES 

in  existence.     JtST  The  only  Opticians  on  the  coast 
who  make  Spectacle  Lenses  to  order. 

BERTELING  *•   WATET,  Scientific  Opticians, 
421  Kearny  St.,  between  Pine  and  California. 

JET  Beware  of  FRAUDS,  who  tell-you  they  make  Spec- 
tacle Lenses,  as  we  are  the  ONLY  OPTICIANS  on  this 
coast  who  do. 


PUBLIC   SALE. 


On    Wednesday,    the    31st    day    of 
August,   1881. 

AT   THE  Al'CTlON    ROOMS   OF 

MAURICE    DORE     &    CO., 

H.  A.  COBB,  Auctioneer, 


/ 


No.    410     Pine    Street, 

~N  THE    CITY   AND   COUNTY   OF 


San  Fraxcisco,  State  of  California,  at  12  o'clock  m.i 
the  undersigned  Trustee  will  sell  to  the  highest  bidder,  for 
cash,  in  gold  coin,  the  following  property,  lately  belonging 
to  the  corporation  known  as  the  GENERAL  THOMAS 
MILLAltD  MINING  COMPANY,  which  has  been  dis- 
solved by  order  of  the  Superior  Court,  to  wit : 

All  that  mining  claim  located  in  Columbus  Mining  Did 
trict,  Esmeralda  County,  State  of  Nevada,  known  as  Gen- 
eral Thomas  Lode  No.  2,  survey  No.  48,  made  by  A.  Cra- 
ven, United  States  Deputy  Surveyor,  April,  1881,  (contain- 
ing 4  59" IO°  acres,)  and  approved  by  E.  S.  Davis,  Unite] 
States  Surveyer-General  for  Nevada,  June  10,  i8Si. 

Also,  that  other  mining  claim  located  in  the  Columbus 
Mining  District,  Esmeralda  County,  State  of  Nevada, 
known  as  General  Thomas  Lode  No.  1,  survey  No.  47,  sur- 
veyed by  A.  Craven,  United  SLates  Deputy  Surveyor 
April,  1881,  (containing  4  59-100  acres,)  approved  by  E.  S, 
Davis,  United  States  Surveyor-General  for  Nevada,  June 
10,  1881. 

Also,  that  other  mining  claim  located  in  the  Columbus 
Mining  District,  Esmeralda  County,  State  of  Nevada, 
known  as  General  Thomas  Lode  No.  3,  as  the  same  is  des- 
cribed in  the  location  notice  dated  March  13,  1871,  and  re- 
corded March  28,  1871,  by  G.  R.  A.  Browne,  District  Re- 
corder, in  Book  C,  page  61,  Mining  Records. 

One  Mill  Site,  known  as  the  General  Thomas  Mill  and 
Mining  Company's  Mill,  situated  at  Columbus,  Esmeralda 
County,  State  of  Nevada,  consisting  of  a  block  of  Land, 
with  200  feet  front,  on  south  side  of  Main  Street,  near  the 
centre  of  said  town  of  Columbus,  on  wh:ch  is  situated  the 
following  improvements : 

The  Quartz  Mill,  Assay  Office,  and  Blacksmith  Shop  des- 
cribed as  follows : 

One  (10-stamp)  Quartz  Mill,  90  feet  on  front  by  60  feet 
deep,  containing :  One  Engine,  3  feet  6  inch  stroke,  made 
by  Goddard  &  Co.,  of  Pacific  Iron  Works,  with  2  Tubular  ' 
Boilers,  each  54x14  feet,  manufactured  one  by  Prescod 
Scott  &  Co.,  and  the  other  by  the  Fulton  Iron  Works,  with 
Steam  and  Water  Gauges,  and  Drums  complete  ; 

Two  Batteries  of  5  Stamps  each,  complete  in  all  pans, 
and  provided,  in  addition,  with  2  Self-feeders,  (Stamford 
patent,)  unattached ;  3  extra  Cams ;  4  extra  Battel 
Guides ; 

One  Dry  Kiln ; 

One  White  Revolving  Furnace  for  roasting  ores,  with  a 
small  lot  of  Furnace  Tools ; 

Three  wooden-sided  Pans,  with  Mullers  complete; 
Two  wooden-sided   Settlers   complete,  with  one  extra  set 
of  Settler  Dies ; 

One  Retort  (broken) ; 
Two  wooden  Pulp  Cars ; 
One  Fairbanks  Scale  (one  ton) ; 
One  Vise ; 
One  Sliding  Vise; 

One  Hand-barrow  for  wheeling  wood  ; 
One  Jack  Screw  ; 

One  set  (two-ton)  Deferential  Chain  Blocks  ; 
One  set  (one  ton)  Deferential  Chain  Blocks ; 
Sixty-five  empty  Quicksilver  Flasks; 

One  adobe  Assay  Office,  23  feet  distant  from  northeast 
corner  of  Mill,  size  20  feet  by  17  feet,  now  occupied  by  F. 
R  Andrew,  watchman,  containing :  One  Assay  Furnace, 
one  Bar  Furnace  ;  one  Assay  Scale  (no  weights) ;  one  S.  N. 
Bar  and  Assay  Tongs;  three  Bullion  Moulds,  one  large, 
two  small ;  one  Fairbank's  Scales,  with  Brass  Weights ;  one 
set  Stamps  and  Figures;  one  Stub  Vise;  one  small  Iron 
Mortar ;  two  Double  Assay  Moulds  ;  one  small  Stove  ;  J 
One  wooden  Blacksmith  Shop,  24  feet  distant  from  north- 
west corner  of  Mill,  size  34  feet  by  14  feet,  containing  :  One 
Anvil,  weight  150  pounds  ;  one  Swedge  Block  ;  one  40-inch 
Bellows  ;  one  Bench  Vise  ;  cue  Jack  Screw  ;  three  pairs  of 
Tongs  ;  one  small  Screw  Plate  and  Die  ;  one  lot  (few)  broken 
Tools  ;  two  bars,  i}4  square,  Iron,  each  12  feet  long ; 

Also  on  south  side  of  Main  Street  in  said  town  of  Colum- 
bus, one  Adobe  Office  and  premises  on  Main  Street,  on 
block  of  land  east  of  mill-site  ;  si2e  of  Office  31J4  feet  front 
by  48  feet  deep,  with  veranda  in  front,  now  occupied  by 
John  Goodwin  as  a  dwelling  house  at  a  rental  of  ten  dollars 
per  month,  containing:  one  Counter  and  Top  Desk,  tea 
pounds  of  Oakum,  fifty  pounds  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  one  large 
Vise  (new),  one  Jack-lifter,  one  Ratchet  Brace  (new),  one 
and  one-half  3-inch  screws  (No   22),  four  Axe-handles  ; 

Also,  on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street  in  said  town  of 
Columbus,  one  Adobe  Lodging-house  and  premises,  op- 
posite Mill ;  size  31x11  feet,  occupied  by  Chinamen  at  rental 
of  five  dollars  per  month. 

Also,  on  the  south  side  of  Main  Street  in  the  town  of 
Columbus,  one  Adobe  Stable  on  block  of  land  west  of  mill- 
site;  size,  51x33  feet;  one-third  of  this  property  on  land 
owned  by  Perry  Aiken ;  at  present  rented  to  W.  S.  Stage 
Co.  at  five  dollars  per  month. 

Also,  in  the  town  of  Candelaria,  Esmeralda  County,  on 
side  of  hill  below  the  mine,  one  Wooden  Dwelling  house, 
size  25%  feet  by  i6!<  feet  (no  partition  inside)  with  Shed 
(i7j^xi6K)  attached.  Shed  contains  one  medium-sized 
Range  set  in  brick. 

In  rear  of  this  property  a  Cellar  House  10  feel  by  10  feet. 
This  was  formerly  a  boarding-house.     At  present  rented  to     | 
Pat  Cronin  as  a  dwelling  house  at  fifteen  dollars  per  month. 
Also,  in  said  town  of  Candelaria,   one  Wooden  Lodging- 
house,  size  14  feet  by  16  feet.     At  present   rented  to  A.  L.      1 
Woodcock  at  <en  dollars  per  month. 

Also,  in  said  town  of  Candelaria,   one  Wooden  Lodging- til 
house,  size  io*4  feet  by  14%  feet.     At  present  rented  to  H  I  I 
F.  Whirlaw  at  ten  dollars  per  month.     This   house   is  sub- 
ject to  an  addition,  pul  on  by  Mr.  Whirlaw  at  his  own  ex-   'I 
pense. 
San  Francisco,  July  26,  1S81. 

J.  W.  BRUMAGIM,  Trustee.      1 
S.  Hevdenfelt,  of  Counsel,   34  and  35   Nevada  Block,  f  I 
San  Francisco. 
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THE  AERIAL  CONE  REFLECTOR. 


Some  Account  of  the  Startling  Optical  Discovery  by  Dr.  X- 


As  the  facts  which  I  am  about  to  relate  have  somehow 
leaked  out,  and  are  being  spoken  of  in  a  form  garbled  and 
calculated  to  mislead,  I  take  the  present  opportunity  of  fur- 
nishing the  public  with  the  only  authentic  version  of  the  re- 
markable affair. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  friend,  inviting 
me  to  call  and  see  him.     It  was  as  follows  : 

Friend  M :  If  you  can  spare  the  time,  I  should  be  glad  to  see 

you  at  an  early  date.  I  have  something  surprising,  not  to  say  mysteri- 
ous, to  show  you,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  regret  your  visit. 

X . 

The  tenor  of  the  communication  aroused  my  curiosity, 
and  I  determined  to  go  forthwith.  I  must  premise  that  my 
friend,  who  is  a  physician,  has  made  considerable  reputation 
as  a  metallurgist,  and  has  experimented  for  some  years  past 
in  new  processes  for  the  reduction  of  ores  and  separation  of 
metals.  He  is  likewise  an  optician  of  no  mean  acquire- 
ments, though  he  has  pursued  the  study  of  this  science  more 
with  a  view  to  beguile  his  hours  of  leisure  than  with  the  idea 
of  making  any  actual  discoveries  or  progress  in  a  science  in 
which  he  is,  after  all,  only  an  amateur.  When  I  ascended 
the  steps  of  his  house,  which  is  a  handsome  one,  possessed 
of  extensive  grounds,   in  the  suburbs  of   Oakland,  Doctor 

X (for  so  I  shall  style  him  for  the  present,  owing  to  a 

certain  secrecy  which  he  wishes  to  maintain  until  he  has 
thoroughly  mastered  the  nature  and  theory  of  an  unexpected 
and  astonishing  discovery,  which  would  give  him  more  noto- 
riety than  he  as  yet  desires)  met  me  at  the  door  with  a 
curious  expression  of  countenance,  in  which  the  conscious 
possession  of  a  weighty  secret  seemed  blended  with  gratifi- 
cation and  pride.  After  our  first  greetings  were  over,  he 
said  : 

"  M ,  I  am  extremely  glad  you  have  come.     I  wish  to 

show  you  something  which,  while  it  affords  me  theprofound- 
est  satisfaction,  I  confess  I  am  as  yet  unable  satisfactorily 
to  account  for,  and,  on  the  principle  that  two  heads  are  bet- 
ter than  one,  I  should  like  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  ideas 
and  knowledge  on  the  subject." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  me  but  a  poor  auxiliary  in  your 
metallurgical  pursuits,  doctor,"  I  replied.  "  I  should  scarcely 
dare  even  to  hazard  an  opinion  on  a  subject  wherein  you  hold 
such  undisputed  sway  as  the  domain  of  metals." 

"You  flatter  me,"  he  rejoined  ;  "but  what  I  want  you  to 
see  and  judge  of  has  nothing  to  do  with  metallurgy :  it  is 
connected  with  the  science  of  optics." 

"  There  again,"  said  I,  "  I  must  plead  incompetency  to 
form  more  than  a  relative  opinion,  since  I  do  not  possess 
either  an  extended  or  exact  knowledge  of  that  science.  My 
acquaintance  with  it  is  merely  superficial." 

"But,"  said  he,  "you  are  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with 
the  properties  of  mirrors  and  the  theory  of  telescopic  action 
to  appreciate  such  novel  effects  as  you  may  witness,  and,  in 
any  case,  you  are  possessed  of  sound  judgment,  and  are  one 
of  the  few  persons  of  my  acquaintance  in  whose  penetration 
I  place  reliance." 

"It  is  my  turn  now  to  accuse  you  of  flattery,"  said  ij 
laughing,  "  but  I  am  perfectly  willing,  nay,  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  witness  any  new  experiment  you  may  conduct." 

"Then  come  with  me,"  he  went  on,  and  led  the  way 
through  the  house  into  the  ample  pleasure-ground  at  the 
back.  In  an  open  space  near  the  centre  of  the  shrubbery 
rose  a  wooden  tower  similar  to  those  sometimes  used  for 
windmills,  though  taller,  being,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  some 
sixty  feet  in  height,  and  presenting  at  its  upper  extremity  a 
large  wooden  structure  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  but 
whether  truncated  or  with  apex  concealed  within  the  tower, 
could  not  be  determined  by  outside  inspection. 

"This,"  said  the  doctor,  "is  my  observatory,  and,  if  you 
will  please  to  enter,  we  shall  see  something  novel  in  the  shape 
of  optical  effects." 

We  passed  in,  and,  closing  the  door  behind  us,  found  our- 
selves in  a  chamber  about  ten  feet  square,  in  the  center  of 
which  was  a  circular  table  about  four  feet  in  diameter  by 
about  three  in  height.  The  doctor  took  hold  of  the  rim  of 
this  table  with  both  hands  and  proceeded  to  turn  it  round. 

"  Please  assist  me  in  unscrewing  this  cover,"  he  said  ; 
"though  the  thread  is  large  and  of  extremely  accurate  work- 
manship, I  am  sometimes  afraid  of  straining  it  by  an  excess 
of  pressure  on  one  side." 

I  did  as  desired,  and  we  presently  removed  the  cover  from 
the  table.  This  disclosed  a  speculum  of  highly  polished 
metal,  the  appearance  of  which,  in  connection  with  its  posi- 
tion in  the  tower,  instinctively  reminded  me  of  the  ordinary 
paraphernalia  of  the  camera  lucida  which  is  frequently  an 
amusing  feature  of  places  of  public  amusement,  and  I  looked 
up  to  the  roof  of  the  tower  for  further  confirmation  of  my 
supposition. 

The  doctor  apparently  divined  my  thoughts,  and  re- 
marked : 

"  Yes,  you  are  right ;  it  !S  a  form  of  the  camera  lucida,  but 
•one  which  I  think  will  somewhat  surprise  you." 

He  then  went  to  one  side  of  the  chamber,  and  commenced 
turning  the  crank  of  a  windlass,  on  which  was  coiled  a  rope 
connected  with  some  mechanism  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
tower. 


"  You  are  interested  in  what  I  am  doing,  I  see,"  said  he, 
"and  if  you  will  go  out  for  a  moment  you  can  see  for  your- 
self." 

I  did  so,  and  on  turning  my  eyes  to  the  cone  which  sur- 
mounted the  tower,  I  could  see  that  it  also  was  fitted  with  a 
cover,  similar  to  that  of  the  table  we  had  just  unscrewed, 
which  was  now  revolving  and  rising  from  its  base,  whence  it 
was  presently  hoisted  clear  and  removed  to  one  side  by  a 
species  of  small  crane  adjusted  on  the  outside  timbers  of  the 
building 

"  I  am  obliged  to  keep  my  mirrors  protected  in  this  man- 
ner," explained  the  doctor,  as  I  returned,  "  on  account  of 
the  deleterious  effect  of  our  fogs  upon  them,  and  I  prefer  to 
remove  the  cover  from  the  upper  one  by  machinery  to 
mounting  these  ladders  and  doing  it  by  hand,"  he  added 
smilingly,  "  though  we  shall,  in  any  case,  go  up  presently,  in 
order  that  I  may  explain  the  nature  and  working  of  the  ap- 
paratus by  ocular  demonstration,  more  clearly  than  I  could 
otherwise  do."" 

While  the  doctor  busied  himself  in  adding  lustre  to  the 
speculum  before  us  by  polishing  it  with  a  cloth,  I  had  time  to 
renew  my  examination  of  the  interior  of  the  tower,  my  eyes 
having  now  become  more  accustomed  to  the  dim  light  which 
was  only  admitted  from  the  aperture  in  the  roof,  and  could 
now  see  that  what  I  had  before  taken  for  the  base  of  the 
cone  was,  in  reality,  much  nearer,  and  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  a  tube  extending  longitudinally  through  the  middle 
portion  of  the  tower,  its  lower  end,  which  was  of  small  diam- 
eter, approaching  to  within  about  ten  feet  of  the  speculum, 
while  its  upper  extremity  seemed  to  nearly  fill  the  area  of 
the  tower. 

"  You  seem  to  have  another  cone  in  the  inside,  doctor," 
said  I  inquiringly. 

"Yes,"  returned  he,  "but  only  the  upper  portion  of  the 
tube  you  see  is  conical ;  the  lower  one  contains  a  combination 
of  lenses  which  bring  our  object  to  a  focus  on  this  speculum. 
You  will  presently  understand  the  arrangement  perfectly." 

The  doctor  then  proceeded  to  a  windlass  on  the  other 
side  of  the  apartment,  and  began  turning  it,  intimating  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  removing  the  cover  from  the  top 
of  this  latter  tube  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done  from 
the  mouth  of  the  cone.  Having  done  this,  he  lit  a  taper, 
ascended  a  stationary  step-ladder  which  stood  close  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tube,  adjusted  some  curtains  which  thoroughly 
excluded  the  light  from  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  suddenly 
blew  out  the  taper. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  I  am  going  to  remove  the  cap  from  the 
end  of  the  tube.  Keep  your  eye  on  the  speculum,  and  tell 
me  what  you  see." 

As  he  spoke  the  total  darkness  which  obscured  the  face 
of  the  speculum  gave  place  to  a  faint  quivering  glimmer  like 
the  restless  reflection  of  water. 

"  Everything  is  indistinct  and  blurred,"  said  I,  "  I  can  see 
nothing  plainly." 

"We  have  not  yet  brought  the  lenses  to  a  focus,"  he  re- 
plied. "  Keep  looking  while  I  regulate  them,  and  then  tell 
me  when  the  picture  becomes  sharp  and  clear." 

In  a  few  seconds  I  beheld  in  the  speculum,  clearly  de- 
fined, though  apparently  at  a  great  distance  off,  the  simili- 
tude of  a  sea  in  motion.  I  saw  the  white  crests  of  the  waves 
as  they  dashed  upward,  and  the  greenish  color  of  the  troughs, 
as  though  looking  at  them  from  above. 

"Do  you  see  anything  in  the  foreground?"  asked  the 
doctor  as  I  hailed  him,  "anything  but  the  clear  expanse 
of  sea  ?" 

"Nothing,"  I  replied. 

"Wait  a  little  then,"  said  he,  as  I  heard  the  creaking  of  a 
pulley  over  head.  "  I  have  reduced  the  elevation  of  my  in- 
strument by  one  degree  westward.  Tell  me  if  you  see  any- 
thing else  now  ?" 

As  he  spoke  the  picture  seemed  to  become  again  suddenly 
blurred,  and  as  suddenly  clear.  Again  the  green  waves  and 
white  crests  appeared  upon  the  mirror,  but  this  time  there 
seemed  to  be  laboring  on  them  a  tiny  vessel,  scarcely,  indeed, 
distinguishable  as  a  vessel  except  by  association  with  the 
features  of  the  scene.  It  had  the  appearance  of  a  boat  or 
ship  as  it  might  look  when  seen  from  a  great  distance  above. 
I  told  the  doctor  what  I  saw. 

"  Is  it  near  the  centre  of  the  mirror?"  he  inquired. 

"  It  is,"  I  said. 

"Then  I  shall  adjust  a  higher  power  of  my  instrument, 
and  we  will  inspect  it  more  closely,"  he  returned.  "  Hand 
me  that  tube  marked  No.  4.  I  think  the  atmosphere  is 
clear  enough  for  us  to  venture  on  No.  4." 

I  selected  the  desired  tube  from  among  a  series  piled 
against  the  wall,  of  various  lengths  from  three  to  six  feet, 
and  corresponding  in  diameter  to  the  end  of  the  main  tube 
by  which  the  doctor  was  standing  on  the  step-ladder,  handed 
it  to  him,  and  received  instead  a  similar  tube  marked  No.  1. 

"  No.  1,"  explained  the  doctor,  "  is  my  searcher.  It  is  the 
lightest  power  I  have  got,  and  I  always  employ  it  to  project 
my  field  of  vision  in  the  first  instance.  When  I  use  higher 
power  I  have  a  smaller  field,  as  you  will  presently  see."  So 
saying,  he  adjusted  tube  No.  4  upon  the  end  of  his  instru- 
ment, and  having  hastily  descended  the  step-ladder,  pro- 
ceeded to  focus  the  lens  upon  the  speculum  by  the  ingenious 
arrangement  of  a  double  cord  hanging  from  a  drum  attached 
to  a  rack  and  pinion  on  the  tube,  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
could  change  its  focus  at  pleasure.  The  scene  upon  the 
mirror,  which  had  become  blurred  by  the  substitution  of  No. 


4  for  No.  1,  again  assumed  a  vivid  distinctness.  I  noted 
with  surprise  that  the  waves  seemed  ten-fold  larger  and 
nearer  than  they  had  previously  done,  and  that  the  tiny  ves- 
sel, which  had  not  seemed  previously  more  than  an  inch  in 
length,  was  now  nearly  a  foot.  Her  masts,  decks,  and  rig- 
ging were  as  clearly  painted  upon  the  polished  surface 
of  the  speculum  as  on  any  pre-Raphaelite  canvas,  her  sway- 
ing motion  bringing  the  former  into  bold  relief  as  she  ca- 
reened from  side  to  side,  while  her  sailors  hurried  about  like 
pigmies  upon  her  decks.  We  were  apparently  looking  per- 
pendicularly upon  her  from  an  elevation.  While  I  was  gaz- 
ing down  upon  this  scene  in  admiration,  she  had  already 
moved,  in  less  than  half  a  minute,  clear  across  the  face  of 
the  speculum,  when  a  slight  turn  by  the  doctor  of  the  hand 
of  a  dial  on  the  wall  close  by  brought  her  back  to  the  same 
side  of  the  mirror  where  she  had  first  appeared. 

"  The  field  of  vision  with  these  high  powers,"  he  ex- 
plained, "is  so  limited, that  when  examinining  ships,  or  any- 
thing in  motion,  I  am  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  that 
micrometer  dial,  one  revolution  of  the  hand  on  which  is  only 
equivalent  to  one  degree  on  the  larger  dial-plate  behind  it, 
each  degree  of  which  latter  corresponds  to  a  true  degree 
upon  our  globe.  One  degree,  therefore,  upon  the  microme- 
ter is  equal  to  about  the  sixth  of  a  mile,  or  three  hundred 
yards,  at  the  equator,  or  about  half  that  distance  at  our 
present  latitude.  The  scene  which  you  now  gaze  upon  is  a 
facsimile,  therefore,  of  a  segment  of  the  earth's  surface  three 
hundred  yards  in  diameter,  seen,  with  the  power  we  are  now 
using,  at  an  elevation  of  less  than  three  hundred  feet." 

"  But,  doctor,"  said  I,  "  I  never  saw  the  bay  so  rough  as 
we  now  see  it  on  the  speculum." 

"  That  is  not  the  bay,"  he  answered,  smiling  :  "  that  ship 
is  many  leagues  out  in  the  ocean.  She  is,  let  me  see, 
eight  degrees  west  of  where  we  stand — more  than  five  hun- 
dred miles  out  at  sea,  in  longitude  1530  W." 

"  What !  "  cried  I,  "  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  us  to  distinguish  objects  at  that  distance  ?  And 
even  were  it  possible,  you  must  remember  that  an  object  at 
such  a  distance  would  be  miles  below  the  horizon,  and  invisi- 
ble were  we  standing  on  the  topmost  peak  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada at  this  moment.     Doctor,  you  must  be  mistaken." 

The  doctor  smiled  a  smile  of  superiority,  as,  putting  his 
hand  to  the  dial,  he  again  brought  the  ship  back  into  the 
field  of  vision  upon  the  mirror,  out  of  which  it  had  traveled 
while  we  were  talking,  and  handing  me  a  large  magnifying 
glass,  said  : 

"  Put  your  head  down  close  to  the  ship  and  see  if  you  can 
read  her  name.  Look  sideways,  so  that  you  may  not  obscure 
the  rays  from  the  tube." 

1  did  as  he  desired,  and  during  a  sudden  roll  of  the  ves- 
sel descried  the  name  D.  C.  Murray. 

"  Now  look  in  the  Guide?  he  continued,  handing  me  the 
shipping  list,  "  and  you  will  see  that  that  vessel  left  for  Hono- 
lulu three  days  ago.  It  is  no  wonder  she  is  already  five  hun- 
dred miles  out." 

It  was  as  he  said,  and  I  could  not  refrain  from  expressing 
my  astonishment. 

"But,"  said  I,  "  I  can  not  see — even  supposing  that  your 
position  is  correct,  and  certainly  circumstantial  evidence 
seems  to  bear  you  out — I  can  not  see  how,  by  any  possible 
means,  that  vessel,  which  is  five  hundred  miles  out  at  sea, 
and  below  the  horizon,  could  be  seen  by  an  instrument  which 
is  not  even  leveled  in  its  direction  ;  for  the  cone  on  the  top 
of  the  tower,  which  I  presume  you  use  in  this  connection, 
points  toward  the  zenith,  and  not  toward  the  ocean  at  all. 
Pardon  me,  but  I  think  you  are  amusing  me  with  some  cun- 
ningly contrived  optical  illusion  of  the  magic-lantern  type." 

"  I  am  not  surprised  at  your  incredulity,"  he  answered. 
"  I  myself  could  not  grasp  the  idea  at  first ;  and  in  the  few 
days  I  have  been  experimenting  with  the  instrument,  have 
only  come  to  a  relative  solution  of  the  problem  in  any  case. 
1  propose  to  show  you,  however,  some  further  corroboration 
of  my  sincerity,  at  all  events.  Is  there  a  familiar  scene 
which  you  would  like  to  see — some  place  endeared  by  as- 
sociation, and  so  familiar  that  you  could  not  possibly  be  mis- 
taken in  it  ?  "  he  added,  smiling.  "  A  ship  at  sea  is,  after  all, 
too  much  like  a  magic-lantern  spectacle." 

"There  are  many  such,"  I  answered,  musingly.  "One 
particularly — a  ranch  near  Los  Angeles — which  I  should 
know  among  a  thousand,  and  could  not  be  deceived  in." 

"  That  will  necessitate  a  change  in  the  elevation  of  the 
cone,''  he  said,  approaching  another  set  of  dial-plates. 
"  I  have,  as  you  see,  two  sets  of  dials,  by  moving  the  hands 
of  which  I  regulate,  through  ordinary  ropes  and  pulleys,  the 
right  ascension  and  declination  of  the  axis  of  the  receiving 
cone,  according  to  the  terrestrial  position  of  the  object  sought 
as  compared  with  the  pole  of  San  Francisco,  where  we  now 
are.  In  other  words,  as  Los  Angeles  lies  40  south  of  San 
Francisco,  I  depress  the  mouth  of  my  cone  to  half  that  ex- 
tent ;  and  as  it  lies  40  east  of  our  meridian,  I  give  my  in- 
strument a  corresponding  easterly  direction,  and  I  have  it." 
In  an  instant  the  beautiful  city,  with  its  squares  and  bou- 
levard, its  Mexican  houses  glistening  in  the  sun,  and  its  som- 
bre orange  groves  adding  relief  to  the  scene,  shone  forth 
upon  the  speculum.  Each  block  of  buildings,  each  street, 
each  garden  was  reproduced  with  such  vivid  truth  that  I 
could  name  them  all.  It  was  as  if  one  were  looking  down 
upon  the  city  from  some  aerial  height  upon  a  cloudless  after- 
noon. 

"That  will  do,"  I  cried.     "  I  am  satisfied 
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ness  of  your  discovery,  of  the  immense  power  of  your  in- 
strument. What  are  you?"  I  went  on,  in  my  enthusiasm  ; 
"are  you  a  modern  reproduction  of  those  ancient  mediaeval 
necromancers,  who  called  forth  upon  their  mirrors  the  effi- 
gies of  whatever  persons  or  scenes  their  patrons  wished?  I 
can  not  understand  this.     It  is  beyond  my  comprehension." 

"And  yet  it  is  perfectly  capable  of  a  scientific  solution," 
said  the  doctor,  smiling.  "  Modern  science  has  produced 
inventions  and  discoveries  quite  as  wonderful  as  this,  quite 
as  inexplicable  upon  the  surface,  and  yet  as  perfectly  in  ac- 
cord with  natural  law.  When  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  three  cen- 
turies ago,  asserted  the  possibility  of  persons  conversing 
with  each  other  from  portions  of  the  world  separated  by  con- 
tinents, who  knows  that  his  idea  was  not  actuated  by  some 
faint,  far-off  intuition  of  the  telegraph  to  come?  When 
Hero  swung  his  little  iron  sphere  upon  a  pivot,  and  caused 
it  to  revolve  by  the  action  of  steam,  had  he  not  some  fore- 
shadowing of  the  mighty  power  which  now  rules  the  mate- 
rial earth?  When  the  imaginative  creator  of  the  'Arabian 
Nights'  wrote  about  the  genii  confined  in  an  insignificant 
copper  vase,  and  yet,  when  loosed,  capable  of  conveying  pal- 
aces through  the  air,  and  performing  other  limitless  prodi- 
gies of  strength,  did  he  not  describe  in  allegory  the  present 
stored-up  electricity  of  Favre  and  Brush?  And  who  shall 
say  that  Cornelius  Agrippa  and  Albertus  Magnus  had  not 
some  faint  glimmering  in  their  magic  mirrors  of  the  aston- 
ishing but  simple  natural  phenomena  which  you  now  behold?" 

The  doctor,  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm,  paused  for 
breath,  and,  though  I  could  not  help  doubting  the  sufficiency 
of  his  argument,  I  said  : 

"  But,  doctor,  you  have  as  yet  given  me  no  hint  of  the 
modus  operandi  by  which  your  wonderful  instrument  accom- 
plishes what  I  see." 

"I  can,"  continued  the  doctor,  heedless  of  the  interruption, 
and  carried  away  by  his  subject,  "present  you  at  one  mo- 
ment with  a  scene  in  the  heart  of  China  ;  at  the  next,  with 
the  streets  of  New  York  or  Washington  ;  at  a  third,  I  can 
transport  you  at  a  bound  to  the  pampas  of  Brazil,  and  at  a 
fourth,  show  you  the  Jeannette  and  her  crew  toiling  through 
the  fields  of  perpetual  ice.  In  short,  there  is  but  one  limit 
to  the  power  of  this  instrument  :  it  is  bounded  by  the  hem- 
isphere of  which  it  constitutes  the  pole.  For  ninety  degrees 
on  either  side,  for  six  thousand  miles  in  every  direction,  it 
is,  on  a  clear  day — that  is,  if  clouds  do  not  overhang  either 
itself  or  the  place  on  which  its  gaze  is  turned — omniscient." 

"  I  am  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation,"  interjected  I,  "  for  the 
explanation  of  this  wonderful  optical  phenomenon." 

"  It  is  briefly  this,"  replied  the  doctor.  "  Rays  of  light,  as 
.  you  are  aware,  emanate  from  all  bodies  upon  this  earth. 
They  travel  out  into  space  in  all  directions.  If  we  ascend  a 
mountain,  or  soar  upward  in  a  balloon,  these  rays  of  light 
follow  us,  and  present  us  with  a  varied  panorama  of  the 
scene  below  us  wherever  we  go.  But  suppose  we  are  not 
there  to  view  this  prospect,  that  is  not  to  say  that  these  rays 
of  light  are  lost.  By  no  means.  They  paint  a  picture  upon 
the  atmosphere  above  us  which  is  as  real  as  its  prototype 
below,  though  invisible  to  our  eyes  in  the  ordinary  way,  or 
by  the  ordinary  optical  instruments.  A  few  miles  up  in  the 
ether  the  atmosphere,  though  chemically  rare  and  unfit  for 
purposes  of  life,  is,  optically  speaking,  hard  and  tense  as 
steel.  It  forms,  practically,  a  vast  and  universal  con- 
cave mirror,  which  envelops  the  globe  like  a  sphere  of  glass 
— perfectly  pellucid,  but  also  a  perfect  reflector.  Bearing  in 
mind  now  that  in  reflecting  a  ray  of  light,  just  as  in  the  re- 
bound of  a  billiard  ball  from  a  cushion,  the  angle  of  reflec- 
tion is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,  it  follows  that  a  ray 
of  light  emanating  from  an  object  at  my  side,  or  in  my  vi- 
cinity, shooting  straight  up  into  the  ether,  would  be  reflected 
straight  back  as  from  a  surface  square  to  its  line  of  impact. 
Per  contra,  it  follows  that  my  instrument,  when  pointed  di- 
rectly to  the  zenith,  can  only  receive  rays  of  light  emanating 
from  itself,  or  the  limited  field  of  which  itself  is  the  centre, 
and  that  consequently  the  picture  it  reproduces  of  the  scene 
received  will  be  viewed  upon  the  receiving  surface  as  if  the 
spectator  were  looking  directly  down  upon  it  from  above.  It 
further  follows  that  if  I  depress  the  mouth  of  my  receiving 
cone  in  any  direction,  it  can  only  receive  rays  from  that  par- 
ticular spot  of  earth  which  corresponds  to  the  angular  incli- 
nation of  the  cone.  Thus,  having  fixed  upon  the  point  I  wish 
to  see,  I  depress  the  mouth  of  my  cone  to  an  angular  de- 
gree just  half  of  the  terrestrial  distance  of  said  point  upon 
the  earth's  surface,  and  in  a  direct  line  with  it.  I  find  that 
this  rule  works  well  with  places  only  a  few  degrees  apart, 
whereas  upon  those  between  forty-five  and  ninety  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  frame  empirical  formulas  to  work  upon, 
in  consequence  of  not  having  yet  estimated  the  exact  height 
of  the  aerial  reflector  from  the  earth's  surface  ;  for,  as  you 
know,  rays  of  light  or  sound  may  be  reflected  many  times, 
as,  for  instance,  round  the  semi-circular  dome  of  a  whisper- 
ing gallery  ;  and  once,  while  lowering  my  cone  to  a  nearly 
horizontal  position,  I  was  rewarded  by  a  scene  whose  tropi- 
cal vegetation  recalled  the  spice  islands  of  the  oriental  arch- 
ipelago, and  caused  me  to  believe  that  I  had  actually  been 
viewing  the  antipodes. » 

"  I  do  not  know,"  he  continued,  "  whether  it  will  be  worth 
your  while  to  go  up  stairs  and  inspect  the  instrument,  as  I 
can  explain  its  nature  from  where  we  stand.  The  upper 
cone  is  thirteen  feet  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  differs  but  little 
from  a  cylinder,  being  but  nine  at  its  lower  extremity.  I  use 
it  to  collect  the  rays,  which  it  sends  to  a  focus  within  that 
bottom  tube,  directly  when  perpendicular,  and  by  means  of 
an  automatically  adjustable  plane  mirror  when  depressed. 
It  is  constructed  of  highly  burnished  metal.  The  rays 
which  it  receives  are  thus  deflected  through  the  tube,  which 
contains  an  arrangement  of  lenses  at  its  lower  end,  which  I 
can  combine,  as  you  have  seen,  with  variable  powers,  to  pro- 
ject the  image  upon  the  speculum,  the  exquisite  polish  of 
which  presents  a  picture  unrivaled  in  sharpness  and  deline- 
ation. By  means  of  these  dials,  as  you  have  seen,  I  can 
regulate  the  depression  of  the  cone  in  any  direction  and  to 
any  angle." 

"  May  I  ask,  doctor,  what  circumstances  or  train  of  ideas 
led  you  to  hit  upon  such  a  marvelous  discjvery?  for  it  does 
not  seem  probable  that  a  man  of  your  practical  sense  should 
go  to  the  expense  of  putting  up  such  a  costly  structure  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  demonstrating  a  theory  which  you  must 
yourself  confess  is,  superficially  speaking,  a  wild  one." 

You    are   quite   right,    my    friend,"    replied  the  doctor. 

When  I  erected  this  instrument  it  was  with  a  very  different 


intention,  and  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that  it  would 
guide  me  to  this  splendid  discovery.  I  built  it  originally  to 
prosecute,  to  their  fullest  extent,  some  experiments  with  the 
spectroscope  upon  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  I  hoped  to 
turn  to  profitable  account  in  a  new  metallurgical  process. 
The  spectroscope,  as  you  are  aware,  very  frequently  rectifies, 
by  comparison,  errors  which  we  have  not  yet  got  rid  of  in  the 
spectral  analysis  of  metals.  It  was  with  a  view  of  arriving 
at  absolute  accuracy  in  this  respect,  and  I  admit  for  a  selfish 
end,  that  I  built  this  instrument.  The  conical  reflector  ap- 
peared to  me  a  good  and  practical  means  ot  gathering  all 
the  light  possible  to  be  gathered  to  supply  my  spectroscope. 
I  threw  the  spectrum  on  a  darkened  speculum  to  arrive  at 
absolute  fineness  of  detail  in  the  lines.  One  day  I  saun- 
tered in  here  to  oil  the  machinery — the  cone  had,  I  remem- 
ber, the  night  before  been  directed  upon  Sirius,  and  had 
worked  splendidly— when  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  terrestrial 
scene  pictured  upon  the  mirror  just  as  we  have  seen  it — a 
cotton  plantation  in  the  South,  with  negroes  working  in  the 
fields,  and  every  attendant  circumstance  pictured  to  the  life. 
I  need  not  tell  you  of  my  surprise.  I  was  thunder-struck. 
I  need  not  tell  you  of  my  subsequent  experiments,  and  the 
development  of  my  present  theory.  I  had  been  across  the 
desert,  and  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  wondrous  and 
ever-changing  panorama  of  the  mirage.  I  had  seen  temples, 
and  palaces,  and  palm  groves  pass  be.fore  my  eyes,  and  re- 
fuse to  vanish  when  I  applied  the  crucial  test  of  voluntary 
strabismus — for  you  know  that  the  sure  way  to  detect 
whether  what  you  see  is  a  reality  or  an  optical  illusion,  is  to 
squint  at  it.  You  can  not  see  a  spectre  double.  I  knew  that 
this  phantasmagoria  of  the  desert  was  an  atmospherical  re- 
flection of  scenes  actually  existing  hundreds,  perhaps  thou- 
sands, of  miles  away  ;  and  when  I  saw  the  same  scenes  pro- 
duced by  natural  law- upon  my  speculum,  I  perceived  that  I 
was  only  another  in  the  long  line  of  the  formulators  of 
nature,  and  that  I  had  accidentally  stumbled  upon  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  useful  discoveries  of  .the  age.  When  I 
have  thoroughly  reduced  the  working  of  the  instrument  to  a 
practical  shape  in  all  cases,  I  shall  give  it  to  the  world.  By 
the  telephone  it  is  possible  to  converse  with  distant  friends  ; 
by  the  cone-reflector,  to  see  them  while  you  are  conversing. 
Every  city  will  have  one,  whereby  the  stranger  sojourning 
there  can  at  any  moment  be  transported  to  his  distant  home, 
and  see  his  wife  and  little  ones,  if  they  are  out,  at  any  time  ; 
or  the  poorest  person  can  see  the  world,  and  more  of  it,  with 
more  ease  and  expedition  than  the  richest,  and  at  a  merely 
nominal  figure.     Yes,  it  will  indeed  be  a  boon  to  humanity." 

"And  do  you  object  to  my  making  the  matter  public  as 
yet  ?"  asked  I. 

"No,"  replied  the  doctor  ;  "but  I  would  rather  you  would 
not  mention  my  name  in  connection  with  it.  I  would  be 
besieged  and  bored  to  death  by  intruders  and  speculators, 
desiring  to  convert  the  discovery  to  their  own  use.  I  mean 
to  preserve  the  lens  combination  a  secret  in  any  case;  and 
any  imitator  who  tries  to  construct  an  instrument,  even  on 
the  information  you  possess,  would  probably  make  a  failure." 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  I,  "  I  shall  certainly  say  something 
about  so  extraordinary  a  discovery." 

And  this  is  the  only  true  version  of  the  occurrence  which 
is  now  being  spoken  about  in  a  garbled  form. 

Roeert  Duncan  Milne. 

San  Francisco,  August.  1SS1. 


There  is  no  more  attractive  field  for  the  novelist  who  ad- 
dresses a  European  audience,  says  the  Boston  Gazette,  than 
in  the  depicting  of  the  American  young  woman.  Mr.  Henry 
fames  has  analyzed  her  almost  mercilessly.  Mr.  Howells 
has  portrayed  her  charming  candor  and  simplicity,  and  her 
thoroughly  self-respecting  independence.  Anthony  Trollope 
has  made  her  the  subject  of  one  of  the  best  of  his  unequaled 
studies  of  women.  Mr.  James's  "International  Episode" 
places  his  heroine  in  the  position  of  rejecting  an  English 
offer  of  marriage;  and  in  his  "Portrait  of  a  Lady"  the 
American  girl  carries  her  indifference  to  rank  and  wealth  to 
the  point  of  perversity  in  declining  an  English  alliance..  In 
Mr.  Trollope's  "The  Duke's  Children1'  the  American  girl 
abroad  is  the  star  of  the  story.  All  these  are  symptoms  that 
the  American  girl  is  no  longer  depreciated  abroad.  The 
time  has  gone  by  when  she  is  looked  upon  with  amaze- 
ment, amusement,  or  pity.  She  has  her  place  in  society,  and 
she  is  competent  to  bear  herself  worthily  there.  There  is  an 
adaptability  in  the  best  type  of  the  American  woman  that 
makes  one  reasonably  secure  that  she  will  acquit  herself 
creditably  in  any  congenial  sphere  in  which  she  may  move. 
We  are  not  compelled  to  consult  novels  to  find  proof  of  this. 
There  is  evidence  enough  of  it  in  real  life  on  both  sides  of 
the  ocean. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  Cologne  Gazette  thus 
explains  the  political  situation  in  the  United  States  to  his 
continental  readers  :  "  Guiteau's  crime  was  but  the  culmina- 
tion of  an  Irish  plot,  the  essence  of  which  was  as  follows  : 
Mr.  Garfield's  successor  will  be  Mr.  Arthur,  who  is  now  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Arthur  is  an  Irishman, 
and  because  of  his  past,  and  in  his  endeavors  to  establish 
himself  firmly  in  the  chair  of  his  predecessor,  he  will  be 
forced  to  play  into  the  hands  and  do  the  bidding  of  his  fac- 
tion. Now,  in  his  faction  must  be  reckoned  the  'entire  Irish 
vote'  (das  ganze  Irische  votum) — the  Irish  contingent  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  if  this  con- 
tingent of  wild  men  shall  set  out  on  a  marauding  expedition 
against  the  English  on  American  soil,  Arthur  will  be  neither 
able  nor  willing  to  restrain  them." 


"  Grattez  le  Russe,"  said  the  Marquis  de  Custme,  "et  vous 
trouverez  le  Tartare."  Napoleon  said  something  similar. 
In  Russia  servants  and  officials  are  beaten.  The  governor 
of  Tauris  used  to  slap  the  faces  of  postmasters  right  and 
left.  Years  ago,  at  Vienna,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine 
insisted,  at  a  review  on  the  Glacis,  on  having  a  battery  of 
guns  unnecessarily  pass  a  ravine.  Prince  Windischgratz  op- 
posed the  absurd  fancy  ;  and  the  Grand  Duke,  accustomed 
to  the  ways  of  Russia,  slapped  his  face.  The  Prince  instantly 
drew  his  sword,  and  it  was  only  the  rapidity  of  the  Duke's 
horse  and  the  interposition  of  the  Emperor,  who  sent  the 
Grand  Duke  instantly  away,  that  saved  him  from  finding 
out  to  his  cost  what  it  means  to  insult  an  officer  and  a  no- 
bleman. 


THE    WESTERN    HUMORISTS. 


Catching:    Codfish. 

We  went  out  after  codfish.  It  is  a  pleasant  fish  to  catch. 
Catching  codfish  is  like  drawing  water  with  a  rope  and 
bucket.  It  is  a  very  gamey  fish— after  it  is  cured  for  the 
Western  market.  Limberger  cheese  isn't  much  gamier.  It 
keeps  up  a  perennial  smell,  that  grows  stronger  and  more 
decided  as  the  years  creep  slowly  by,  Lorena.  When  the 
spring  time  comes,  gentle  Annie,  the  old  codfish  that  hangs 
on  a  nail  away  back  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the  cellar,  dis- 
counts the  noisy  onions  piled  up  on  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
and  then  it  doesn't  half  try.  The  dryer  it  gets,  the  louder  it 
grows.  You  must  be  blind  if  you  couldn't  hear  the  flavor  of 
a  two-year-old  codfish.  But  when  he  is  new  he  is  quiet,  and 
you  miss  the  old  familiar  bouquet.  When  you  go  for  codfish, 
you  must  first  get  your  herring  for  bait.  We  approached  a 
lone  fisherman  for  this  purpose,  and  besought  him  that  he 
would  lend  us  a  few  herring.  But  he  wasn't  doing  a  discount 
business  then,  and  said  he  had  only  a  few.  "  Well,  couldn't 
he  let  us  have  three  or  four  ?  "  But  he  shook  his  head  sadly, 
as  one  who  should  say  he  only  had  four  or  five.  Then  we 
shouted  and  cried  aloud,  and  said  unto  the  lone  fisherman  : 
"  Lo,  here  is  twenty-five  cents  ;  but  what  is  that  to  you?  Will 
you  see  us  die  for  want  of  three  small  herring  ?"  And  the 
lone  fisherman  dropped  his  line  and  made  a  reach  for  that 
quarter,  even  as  a  drowning  man  reaches  for  a  crowbar,  and 
spake  with  great  alacrity  :  "  Oh,  yes,  he  had  just  about  a 
quarter's  worth."  And  he  gave  us  a  peck.  The  sinker  on  the 
cod  line  is  a  piece  of  lead  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  corn- 
cob, and  it  weighs  as  much  as  an  old-fashioned  family  Bible. 
"First  fish  for  the  cigars,"  the  Jester  said,  and  he  hauled  a 
Thing  out  of  the  water,  and  all  the  people  in  that  boat  just 
wept  and  tried  to  throw  themselves  into  the  sea.  Dangling 
from  the  Jester's  hook  was  a  cartilage  somewhat  smaller 
than  a  cartwheel,  considerably  smaller,  indeed,  not  much 
larger  than  a  drum-head,  in  fact.  It  was  flat  as  a  pan-cake, 
and  had  a  pleasant  take-everything-I-can-get  looking  sort 
of  a  mouth  about  the  middle  of  the  canvas  ;  the  body  was 
set  all  over  with  spires,  and  it  looked  like  a  marine  plaque 
decorated  by  a  high  school  girl,  and  it  had  a  tail  like  a 
clothes  line.  It  was  superlatively  ugly,  and  didn't  look  good 
to  eat.  The  Jester  wept  as  he  gazed  upon  his  prize.  "  Any- 
how," he  said,  "  I  didn't  go  for  to  do  it."  It  was  a  skate, 
and  Captain  Wren  threw  it  overboard,  and  upon  promising 
never  to  do  so  again,  the  Jester's  hook  was  re-baited.  In 
ten  minutes  he  pulled  up  a  mouth.  Just  a  mouth  with, 
wings  to  it.  Everybody  howled  again.  A  close  examina- 
tion discovered  a  body  to  the  mouth,  and  what  we  thought 
were  wings  were  fins.  Along  the  back  of  this  remarkable 
insect  were  spines  as  long  as  darning  needles.  When  the 
fish  smiled  you  couldn't  see  its  head.  It  looked  like  a  coal- 
hole struck  by  lightning.  "What  is  it?"  the  unhappy 
fisherman  asked,  "  what  is  the  name  of  it  when  it  is  wild  VT 
"  It  is  the  gemmeous  dragonet,"  said  the  scientific  person, 
"  the  Callionymus  d7'acunculus?  "  That  is  what  I  thought 
it  looked  like,"  the  Jester  said,  "but  I  was  afraid  to  say  it 
with  so  many  people  looking  at  me."  -Captain  Wren  told 
him  it  was  a  sculpin,  and  cast  it  away. — Burdette  in  Hawkeye. 


The  One-Legged  Man. 

The  other  morning,  while  the  main  guy  of  the  sanctum 
was  putting  some  more  carbolic  acid  in  the  paste  pot,  and 
unlimbering  his  genius,  and  tuning  his  lyre  preparatory  to- 
yanking  loose  a  few  stanzas  on  the  midsummer  cucumber,  a 
man  with  a  cork  leg  came  softly  in  and  sat  down  on  a 
volume  containing  the  complete  poems  of  Noah  Webster. 
He  waited  patiently  till  he  could  catch  the  eye  of  the  speaker. 
When  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  lodge  to  open  up  un- 
finished business,  communications,  and  new  business,  he  ran 
his  wooden  leg  through  the  rounds  of  a  chair,  and  said  :  "  I 
desire  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  home  gov- 
ernment, and  the  rights  a  husband  may  have  which  his  wife 
is  bound  to  respect.  Last  week  I  celebrated  my  forty-third 
birthday,  or  I  started  to  celebrate  it,  and  circumstances  over 
which  I  had  no  control  arose  and  busted  the  programme  as 
mapped  out  by  the  committee  of  arrangements.  It  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  party,  consisting  of  myself  and  several  other 
of  our  most  eminent  men,  to  go  over  to  Sabille  Canon  with 
a  mountain  wagon  and  a  pair  of  pinto  plugs  for  a  little 
wholesome  recreation.  We  had  some  weapons  for  slaying 
the  frolicsome  jack-rabbit  and  the  timid-sage  hen,  and  had 
provided  ourselves  against  every  possib'e  rattlesnake  con- 
tingency. We  were  all  loaded  up  in  good  shape,  and  drove 
around  to  my  house  to  get  a  camp-kettle  and  some  lemons. 
I  went  into  the  pantry  to  get  a  couple  of  pounds  of  sugar 
and  a  nutmeg.  My  wife  met  me  in  the  pantry,  and  roughly 
and  brutally  smelled  of  my  breath.  This  was  not  the  pre- 
rogative of  a  true  wife,  but  she  weighs  two  hundred,  and  is 
middling  resolute,  so  I  allowed  her  to  do  so,  although  every 
man's  breath  is  his  own  property,  and  if  he  allows  his  wife  to 
take  advantage  of  her  marital  vows  to  smell  his  breath  on 
the  most  unlooked-for  occasions,  what  is  to  become  of  our 
boasted  freedom?  I  then  went  up  stairs,  into  a  closet,  after 
a  lap-robe  and  a  pillow,  to  use  in  case  any  of  us  got  sun- 
struck.  My  wife  came  in  just  then,  and  as  I  started  away 
with  the  pillow,  she  tripped  me  up  so  I  fell  inside  the  closet, 
and  before  I  could  recover  from  my  surprise,  she  sat  down 
on  me  in  such  a  solemn  and  impressive  manner  that  my 
eyes  hung  out  on  my  cheeks  like  the  bronze  door-knobs  on  a 
Pullman  car.  There  I  was  in  the  impenetrable  gloom  of  a 
closet,  with  the  trusting  companion  of  my  home-life  flatten- 
ing out  my  stomach  till  I  could  feel  my  watch-chain  against 
my  spinal  column.  She  then  unscrewed  my  cork  leg,  in  a 
mechanical  kind  of  a  way,  and  locked  it  up  in  the  bureau 
drawer,  putting  the  key  in  her  pocket.  After  that  she  fast- 
ened the  closet  door  on  the  outside,  and  told  the  party  that  I 
would  be  unable,  owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  to 
take  part  in  the  exercises  at  Sabille  Canon.  All  through 
that  long,  long,  weary  day,  I  stood  around  on  one  leg,  and 
looked  out  of  the  window,  thinking  what  a  potent  spell  is 
exerted  over  a  wooden-legged  man  by  an  able-bodied  wife. 
It  is  a  question,  sir,  which  is  of  vital  interest  to  us  all.  Must 
the  one  legged  unfortunate  continue  thus  to  subserve  the  in- 
terests of  the  two-legged  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows  ?" 
He  did  not  wait  for  an  answer.  He  simply  gathered  up  a 
few  of  our  freshest  exchanges,  and  stole  softly  down  the 
stairs. — Bill  Nye  in  Boomerang. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


Byron  :  Fame  is  the  thirst  of  youth. 

Anon  :  Art  is  the  only  flatterer  that  never  lies. 

Josh  Billings  :  Truth  is  mighty — mighty  scarce. 

Confucius  :  Humanity  is  the  equity  of  the  heart. 

Willmott :  Literature  is  the  immortality  of  speech. 

Frederick  Douglass  :  One  and  God  make  a  majority. 

Bayard  Taylor : 

And  the  best  I  have  felt  or  known 
Is  less  than  the  least  I  dreamed. 

Thackeray  :  If  fun  is  good,  truth  is  better,  and  love  best 
of  all. 

Russian  proverb  :  If  you  are  a  mushroom,  let  them  put 
you  in  a  basket. 

Anon  :  Opportunity  has  hair  in  front,  but  is  bald  behind  ; 
so  catch  on  when  you  can. 

Goethe  :  A  talent  is  perfected  in  solitude  ;  a  character  in 
the  streams  of  the  world. 

Felix  Holt : 

The  devil  tempts  us  not — 'tis  we  tempt  him, 
Beckoning  his  skill  with  opportunity. 

Anon  :  A  man's  character  is  like  a  fence — it  can  not  be 
strengthened  by  whitewash. 

Goldsmith  :  That  virtue  which  requires  ever  to  be  guarded 
is  scarcely  worth  the  sentinel. 

Gail  Hamilton  :  A  woman  who  is  not  the  equal  of  men  is 
not  fit  to  be  the  mother  of  men. 

Beecher  :  Flowers  are  the  sweetest  things  that  God  ever 
made  and  forgot  to  put  a  soul  into. 

Shakespeare  :  Weariness  can  snore  upon  the  flint  when 
rusty  sloth  finds  the  down  pillow  hard. 

Mrs.  Browning  : 

Thank  God,  bless  God,  all  ye  that  suffer  not 
More  grief  than  ye  can  weep  for. 

Madame  Neche  :  The  happiness  or  unhappiness  of  old 
age  is  often  nothing  but  the  extract  of  a  past  life. 

P.  J.  Bailey  :  The  firefly  only  shines  when  on  the  wing  ; 
so  it  is  with  the  mind  ;  when  once  we  rest  we  darken. 

Anon  :  After  all,  there  is  no  humor  equal  to  the  solemnity 
of  an  ass,  no  satire  like  the  dead  earnestness  of  a  dunce. 

Bonaparte  :  For  what  is  love  ?  A  passion  that  sets  all  the 
universe  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  beloved  object. 

Frederick  Lockyer  : 

If  life  an  empty  bubble  be. 
How  sad  for  those  who  cannot  see 
The  rainbow  in  the  bubble  ! 

Sidney  Smith  :  Never  try  to  reason  the  prejudice  out  of 
a  man.  It  wasn't  reasoned  into  him,  and  it  can  not  be  rea- 
soned out  of  him. 

George  H.  Lewes  :  Every  arrow  hits  the  mark,  according 
to  the  huntsman's  tradition,  if  it  have  first  been  dipped  in 
the  marksman's  blood. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  :  A  man  has  no  more  right  to  say  an  un- 
civil thing  than  to  act  one  ;  no  more  right  to  say  a  rude 
thing  to  another  than  to  knock  him  down. 

Anon  :  Many  a  man  thinks  it  is  principle  that  keeps  him 
from  turning  rascal,  when  it  is  only  a  full  stomach.  Be 
grateful,  and  do  not  mistake  potatoes  for  principle. 

Robert  Batson  : 

Man  peeps. 
Glow-worm  between  two  glooms  untold, 
Sunbeam  between  two  sleeps. 

Swift :  Although  the  devil  be  the  father  of  lies,  he  seems, 
like  other  great  inventors,  to  have  lost  much  of  his  reputa- 
tion by  the  continual  improvements  that  have  been  made 
upon  him. 

Anon  :     When  a  man  begins  to  tumble  up  stairs,  every 

one  helps  him  to  get  to  the  top  ;  when  he  begins  to  tumble 

down  stairs,  all  the  world  seems  anxious  to  have  him  reach 

the  bottom. 

k 

Alice  Cary  : 

Too  much  of  joy  is  sorrowful, 

So  cares  must  needs  abound  ; 
The  vine  that  bears  too  many  flowers 
Will  trail  upon  the  ground. 
Anon  :    There  are  beings  from  whom  we  feel  ourselves 
separated,  as  it  were,  by  the  walls  of  glass   described   in 
fairy  tales.     We  see  each  other,  we  converse,  we  approach, 
but  we  can  never  touch. 

Robert  K.  Newall  : 

The  oak  and  cedar  bend  and  writhe 

When  roars  the  storm  through  pass  and  braken  ; 
But  'tis  the  tenderest  reed  of  all 

That  trembles  first  when  earth  is  shaken. 

Jung  :  Genius  does  not  act  capriciously.  On  the  contrary, 
it  brings  all  its  rules  into  the  world  with  it.  These  the  theo- 
retician must  abstract  from  its  productions.  Hence  theory 
is  always  a  generation  behind  all  developments  in  art 

Jean  Ingelow  : 

Art  tired? 
There  is  a  rest  remaining.     Hast  thou  sinned  ? 
There  is  a  sacrifice.     Lift  up  thy  head  ; 
The  lovely  world,  and  the  world  alike, 
Ring  with  a  song  eternal,  a  happy  note — 
"Thy  Father  loves  thee." 

Holmes  :  One-story  intellects,  two-story  intellects,  three- 
story  intellects  with  skylights.  All  fact-collectors  who  have 
no  aim  beyond  their  facts,  are  one-story  men.  Two-story 
men  compare,  reason,  generalize,  using  the  labors  of  the 
fact-collectors,  as  well  as  their  own.  Three-story  men  ideal- 
ize, imagine,  predict ;  their  best  illumination  comes  from 
above,  through  the  skylight.  N.  E.  W.  A. 

Oakland,  August,  1881. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Haunted  Palace. 

In  the  greenest  of  our  valleys, 

By  good  angels  tenanted, 
Once  a  fair  and  stately  palace — 

Radiant  palace — reared  its  head. 
In  the  monarch  Thought's  dominion 

It  stood  there ! 
Never  seraph  spread  a  pinion 
Over  fabric  half  so  fair. 

Banners  yellow,  glorious,  golden, 

On  its  roof  did  float  and  flow, 
(This — all  this — was  in  the  olden 

Time  long  ago.) 
And  every  gentle  air  that  dallied 

In  that  sweet  day, 
Along  the  ramparts  plumed  and  pallid, 

A  winged  odor  went  away. 

Wanderers  in  that  happy  valley 

Through  two  luminous  windows  saw 
Spirits  moving  musically 

To  a  lute's  well-timed  law, 
Round  about  a  throne,  where  sitting 

(Porphyrogene !) 
In  state,  his  glory  well  befitting. 

The  ruler  of  the  realm  was  seen. 

And  all  with  pearl  and  ruby  glowing 

Was  the  fair  palace  door, 
Through  which  came  flowing,  flowing,  flowing, 

And  sparkling  evermore, 
A  troop  of  Echoes,  whose  sweet  duty 

Was  but  to  sing 
In  voices  of  supassing  beauty 

The  wit  and  wisdom  of  their  king. 

But  evil  things,  in  robes  of  sorrow, 

Assailed  the  monarch's  high  estate; 
(Ah.  let  us  mourn,  for  never  morrow 

Shall  dawn  upon  him,   desolate!) 
And,  round  about  his  home,  the  glory 

That  blushed  and  bloomed, 
Is  but  a  dim-remembered  story 

Of  the  old-time  entombed. 

And  travelers  now  within  that  valley, 

Through  the  red  litten  windows,  see 
Vast  forms  that  move  fantastically 

To  a  discordant  melody  ; 
While,  like  a  rapid,  ghostly  river, 

Through  the  pale  door, 
A  hideous  throng  rush  out  forever, 

And  laugh — but  smile  no  more. 

—Edgar  Allen  Poe. 

Ode  to  a  Nightingale. 

IWritten  in  the  spring  of  1819,  when  suffering  from  mental  depression,  the  pre- 
cursor of  his  death,  which  happened  soon  after.] 

My  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 

My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  1  had  drunk  ; 
Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains 

One  minute  past,  and  Lethe-ward  had  sunk. 
'Tis  not  through  envy  of  thy  -happy  lot, 

But  being  too  happy  in  thy  happiness, 
That  thou,  light-winged  Dryad  of  the  trees, 
In  some  melodious  plot 

Of  beechen  green,  and  shadows  numberless, 
Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease. 
Oh,  for  a  draught  of  vintage 

Cooled  a  long  age  in  the  deep-delved  earth. 
Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country  green, 

Dance,  and  Provencal  song,  and  sunburned  mirth  ! 
Oh,  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South  ; 

Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim, 
And  purple-stained  mouth — 

That  I  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world  unse^t^ 
And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim. 
Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget 

What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known — 
The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret ; 

Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan, 
Where  palsy  shakes  a  few  sad,  last  gray  hairs  ; 

Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin,  and  dies  ; 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow, 
And  leaden-eyed  despairs  ; 

Where  beauty  can  not  keep  her  lustrous  eyes, 
Or  new  love  pine  at  them  beyond  to-morrow. 
Away  \   away !   for  I  will  fly  to  thee  ! 

Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  pards, 
But  on  the  viewless  wings  of  poesy. 

Though  the  dull  brain  perplexes  and  retards. 
Already  with  thee  tender  is  the  night, 

And  haply  the  queen-moon  is  on  her  throne, 
Clustered  around  by  all  her  starry  fays  ; 
But  here  there  is  no  light, 

Save  what  from  heaven  is  with  the  breezes  blown 
Through  verdurous  glooms  and  winding  mossy  ways. 
I  can  not  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet. 

Nor  what  soft  incense  hangs  upon  the  boughs  ; 
But,  in  embalmed  darkness  guess  each  sweet 

Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 
The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild — 

White  hawthorn  and  the  pastoral  eglantine  ; 
Fast-fading  violets,  covered  up  in  leaves ; 
And  mid-May's  oldest  child, 

The  coming  musk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine, 
The  murmurous  haunt  of  bees  on  summer  eves. 
Darkling  I  listen  ;   and  for  many  a  time 

I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death  ; 
Called  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme, 

To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath 
Now,  more  than  ever,  seems  it  rich  to  die, 

To  cease  upon  the  midnight,  with  no  pain, 
While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 
In  such  an  ecstasy  ! 

Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  I  have  ears  in  vain — 
To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 
Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal  bird  ! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down. 
The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown  ; 
Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for  home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn  ; 
The  same  that  ofttimes  hath 

Charmed  magic  casements  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  fairy  lands  forlorn. 
Forlorn  !    The  very  word  is  like  a  bell, 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to -my  sole  self! 
Adieu  !   the  Fancy  can  not  cheat  so  well, 

As  she  is  famed  to  do,  deceiving  elf. 
Adieu !   adi^u  !   thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 

Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  stream, 
Up  the  hillside ;   and  now  'tis  buried  deep 
In  the  next  valley-glades  : 

Was  it  a  vision,  or  a  waking  dream? 
Fled  is  that  music— do  I  wake  or  sleep?— John  Keats. 


THE    DANISH    CAPITAL. 


A  Wandering  Californian  Sends  Some  Notes  from  Copenhagen. 


I  write  this  name,  Copenhagen,  as  I  did  in  the  time  it 
gave  me  a  pang  long  ago,  in  the  preparation  of  a  certain  ge- 
ography lesson,  away  back  in  the  old  school-house,  in  the 
days  of  my  early  youth,  during  the  reign  of  my  first  and 
only  auburn-haired  school-mistress.  It.  is  not,  however,  the 
correct  way  of  spelling  the  word,  but  neither  she  nor  I  knew 
that ;  so  1  have  not,  until  last  week,  learned  how  to  write 
down  the  name  of  the  capital  of  Denmark.  Kjobenhavn  is 
the  correct  word,  at  least  if  its  doting  inhabitants  are  to  be 
taken  as  authority.  Having  settled  this  preliminary,  1  pro- 
ceed to  inform  you  that  we  have  been,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  "  doing :;  this  same  royal  city — Thorvaldsen's  mu- 
seum, of  course,  first  and  foremost.  Edinburgh  has  her 
Scott,  Rome  her  Michael  Angelo,  Denmark:s  capital  her 
Thorvaldsen.  Art,  history,  pleasure,  we  have  taken  them 
in  their  turn,  worshiping  first  at  the  shrine  and  tomb  of  Thor- 
valdsen, whence  an  ivy  leaf,  worth  twice  its  weight  in  gold, 
is  of  our  cherished  treasures  ;  and  then  viewing  the  strange 
old  Round  Tower,  where,  as  the  guide-book  states,  Peter  the 
Great  rode  up  the  inclined  plane  between  the  cylinders 
on  horseback  ;  then  a  church  or  two,  to  see  Christ  and 
the  apostles  in  polished  marble  ;  then  away  to  the  Museum 
of  Antiquities,  for  a  sight  of  all  the  most  interesting  relics 
of  this  country  of  the  Vikings  and  the  Sagas.  1  need 
hardly  remind  you  that  here  may  be  seen  more  that  will  en- 
rapture the  enthusiastic  antiquarian  than  in  any  other  simi- 
lar museum  of  Europe.  Would  that  I  knew  the  language  of 
the  Dane  !  Our  small  party  has  some  command  of  French 
and  of  German,  and,  with  a  catalogue  in  each  language,  we 
did  well.  But  what  can  one  do  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  a 
word  has  evidently  been  dug  up  writh  the  old  and  unheard-of 
article  that  is  unearthed?  You  are  in  despair.  You  begin 
to  see  drinking-horns  when  you  come  to  these  old-world 
places,  and  the  imagination  is  assisted  on  its  way  to  con- 
ceive what  a  "drink  ,:  might  have  been  in  those  generous 
days  when  the  horn  was  from  two  to  three  feet  in  length. 
We  fancied,  too,  that  we  saw  the  French  horn,  at  an  early 
stage  of  its  evolution,  and  with  some  what  fewer  convolutions, 
in  the  long,  curved  brass  banquet-horns  of  the  Northmen, 
here  exhibited.  We  were  certain  we  saw  some  of  the  new- 
fangled spoons  that  arrest  your  lady  pedestrians  as  they 
pass  the  windows  of  the  jewelers  on  Montgomery 
Street.  What  did  we  not  see  of  old  log  coffins,  skulls  and 
skeletons,  armor,  cloth,  rings,  armlets,  (for  giants  and  giant- 
esses,) crowns,  tiaras,  swords  and  dirks,  one  found  in  the 
coffin  of  a  princess — there  were  ivome?i  in  those  days  ! — 
kettles,  helmets,  coats  of  mail,  and  the  original  breech-load- 
ing cannon;  then  continued  the  study  of  history  by  visiting, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  the  castellan,  inspecting  the  royal  palace 
of  Rosenborg,  containing  the  most  complete  collection  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  relics  of  its  royal  personages.  What 
the  Green  Vaults  are  to  Dresden,  Rosenborg  is  to  Copen- 
hagen. The  castellan  recited  his  piece  in  proper  order,  as 
we  passed  from  room  to  room,  not  omitting  to  state  that  cer- 
tain of  the  kings  were  "  not  what  they  should  be  as  hus- 
bands y' — obviously  true  of  one  who  was  mourned  by 
three  widows.  This  uxorial  scapegrace  was  succeeded  by 
an  example  of  marital  fidelity  so  striking,  by  way  of  contrast, 
that  his  appreciative  queen  instituted,  on  his  account,  the 
Order  of  Fidelity.  The  evidences  of  royal  extravagance  are 
numerous  on  every  hand,  in  this  wonderful  palace,  the  most 
unique,  however,  being  the  "'  Mirror  Room,1'  which  one  of 
these  royal  personages  had  constructed,  and  which,  being 
simply  nothing  but  mirrors,  exhibits  those  who  enter  it  in 
endless  reflections,  up  and  down  and  sideways,  and  provokes, 
as  possibly  it  was  intended  to  do,  much  merriment.  I  verily 
believe  we  saw  some  of  the  originals  of  certain  "great  novel- 
ties" in  gold  and  silver,  plaques,  china,  glass,  and  furniture. 
And  now  for  the  pleasure-part  of  our  Copenhagen  visit. 
This  we  found  at  the  famous  gardens  of  the  Tivoli,  where 
all  classes  of  Danes  meet  and  nightly  enjoy  such 
sights,  and  music,  and  exercises  as  we  shared  in 
the  two  nights  of  our  visits  to  this  most  complete  Vanity 
Fair.  The  place  is  reached  readily  by  street  cars;  fifty  ore 
(about  fifteen  cents)  admits  you.  We  enter.  Brass  band  in 
the  open  air  ;  very  fine  string  band  in  the  concert  hall, 
under  the  direction  of  Baldwin  Dahl,  for  thirty-four 
years  connected  with  the  same  band.  The  music  is  of  the 
highest  order.  Before  entering  to  hear  it  we  witness  some 
extraordinary  gymnastics  by  George  Jagendorfer.  George 
puts  up  250-pound  dumb-bells,  lifts  1,100  pounds  with  one 
finger,  ditto  1,000-pound  cannon,  which  is  fired  off  while  he 
is  holding  it  up.  We  pass  on  ;  see  high  tower  in  distance  ; 
hear  rushing  noise  of  wheels  from  tower  to  tower.  It  is  the 
"  Rutschbauen,"  or  Russian  way.  So  we  think,  as  we  come 
up  and  see  it  in  operation.  Two  towers  of  sixty  feet,  opposite 
to  each  other,  each  capable  of  sending  voyagers  to  the  other 
(in  small  cars,  containing  two  or  three)  by  means  of  an  undu- 
lating, descending  road;  the  car  being  impelled  simply  by 
the  force  of  gravitation.  The  "Rutschbauen"  is  fascinating. 
They  tuck  you  in  under  a  leather  apron.  The  thing  is  moving 
toward  the  first  plunge.  Ladies  are  apt  to  scream  at  this 
point.  Away  she  goes,  down  the  first  swoop,  a  parabolic 
curve ;  breath  drawn  as  you  rise  slightly  to  the  second ;  swoop 
again;  breathe,  if  you  can,  before  the  dreadful  third. 
Whir-r-r  !  and  down  you  go  ;  the  inexorable  surge  of  the 
chariot  bears  you  on  ;  you  shoot  up  to  the  landing,  your 
heart  in  your  throat ;  oily,  sweaty  operatives  appear  as  kind 
angels,  snatching  you  from  the  alternate  perils  of  forward  col- 
lision or  backward  declension.  Ah,  you  are  landed  !  Up  the 
stairs,  to  ride  back  again.  Don't  stop  to  think.  Pay  your 
ten  ore  and  get  aboard.  About  the  third  ride  you  begin  to 
enjoy  it,  and  every  turn  of  the  noisy  wheels  sends  electricity 
into  you,  until  you  go  away,  wishing  that  you  owned  a  pri- 
vate "  Rutschbauen."  We  did  not  visit  the  mythical  grave 
of  Hamlet.  We  did  the  Bank  in  the  Bourse  (it  all  takes 
money)  ;  we  wondered  at  the  impossible  cluster  of  croco- 
diles, standing  on  their  heads  everlastingly,  and  thus  pain- 
fully making  a  rather  graceful  spire  over  the  same  Bourse. 
On  the  whole,  we  enjoyed  Copenhagen — Kjobenhavn,  I 
should  say.  The  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  language  was 
a  source  of  occasional  regret  ;  but  we  bore  this  philosoph- 
ically, as  all  patient  travelers  must.  R.  W. 

COPENHAGEN",  July  9,  1881. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


BELLA'S    LETTER. 


Friday,  August  5,  1S81. — Cupid  must  have  returned  from 
the  country  with  the  multitude  who  are  rapidly  finding  their 
way  back  from  sea-shore  and  interior  ;  and,  if  half  the  en- 
gagements that  are  rumored  are  true,  the  little  rascal  has 
been  flying  his  darts  with  unsurpassed  rapidity  since  his  wel- 
come return.  No  announcement,  at  least  for  a  long  time, 
has  elicited  so  much  speculation  and  surprise,  however,  as 
that  of  the  engagement  between  Hon.  William  Lane  Booker, 
the  British  Consul  at  this  port,  and  Mrs.  Bispham,  formerly 
of  Philadelphia,  sister  of  the  late  Doctor  Page,  of  Valpa- 
raiso, and  for  the  past  eighteen  months  or  more  a  guest  of 
Mrs.  Page,  at  her  residence  on  Van  Ness  Avenue.  The 
marriage  is  to  take  place  in  four  or  five  weeks  ;  a  bridal  tour 
will  follow,  during  which  the  principal  Eastern  cities  will  be 
visited.  The  event  of  the  coming  week  will  be  the  wedding 
of  Mr.  James  Y.  Oates,  of  Santa  Rosa,  and  Miss  Mattie  Sol- 
omon, of  this  city,  a  well-known,  beautiful,  and  accomplished 
lady  of  society,  which  takes  place  next  Thursday  evening, 
the  nth  instant,  at  Doctor  Scott's  church.  From  the  stand- 
ing of  the  parties  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  affair  will  be 
a  very  elegant  one,  and  that  the  church  will  be  crowded.  On 
the  4th  of  the  coming  month  Mr.  George  W.  Ellery,  of  this 
city,  and  Miss  Ethel  Watson,  daughter  of  J.  R.  Watson,  of 
Sacramento,  will  be  married  at  the  residence  of  the  bride- 
elect's  parents,  Sacramento.  The  wedding  of  Mr.  Marcus 
E.  Jackson,  of  this  city,  and  Miss  Annie  Phelan,  a  niece  of 
Mrs.  J.  J.  O'Brien,  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  the  23d  in- 
stant. The  wedding  of  Mr.  John  Farnham,  of  Solano,  and 
Miss  Kate  "Ketcham,  of  San  Mateo,  will  take  place  at  the 
latter-named  town  on  or  about  the  15th  of  the  present 
month.  On  Wednesday  next  Missie  Crowley,  the  very 
pretty  granddaughter  of  the  late  M.  Morenhaut,  for  many 
years  the  French  Consul  at  Los  Angeles,  will  be  married  to 
Mr.  Clinton,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  her  mother's  residence, 
in  Los  Angeles.  Early  in  September,  at  Grandeledge,  Mich- 
igan, Miss  Marian  Pembroke,  of  San  Jose",  will  be  married 
to  Mr.  Charles  Coryell,  of  Detroit,  the  future  home  of  the 
happy  couple.  Among  the  real  and  rumored  engagements 
are  those  between  Mr.  Francis  J.  Sullivan,  a  young  lawyer 
of  this  city,  and  Miss  Alice,  daughter  of  James  Phelan, 
a  well-known  millionaire  and  capitalist  of  San  Francisco, 
the  marriage  to  take  place  a  year  hence,  date  not  fixed  ;  be- 
tween Mr.  George  H.  Perry,  a  lawyer  of  this  city,  and  Miss 
Laura  E.  Dray,  of  Sacramento  ;  between  Kirkwood  Wright 
and  Miss  Millie  Langley,  both  of  this  city  ;  between  Mr.  Al- 
fred Eoff,  cashier  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Bank,  and  Miss 
Marsh,  of  San  Francisco.  There  are  a  number  of  other  re- 
ported engagements,  but  several  of  those  "implicated"  deny 
the  soft  impeachment. 

The  movements  and  whereabouts  of  society  people  and 
others  more  or  less  known  may  be  gossipped  about  as  fol- 
lows :  Mrs.  General  McDowell,  after  a  sojourn  of  nearly  two 
months  at  Monterey,  returned  home  a  few  days  ago.  Col- 
onel Crossman  and  Lieutenant  Russell,  of  the  British  army, 
are  at  the  Palace.  The  Misses  Lindley,  of  Sacramento, 
went  to  Monterey  on  Friday  last  for  a  short  stay.     Mr.  A. 

C.  Dietz  and  family,  of  Oakland,  have  returned  from  High- 
land Springs.  Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee,  of  Fruit  Yale,  has 
returned  from  Monterey.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Driscoll,  and  son,  of 
Oakland,  have  gone  to  Lake  Tahoe.  Miss  Julia  Shafterleft 
here  on  the  28th  ultimo,  in  company  with  her  father,  for  the 
Eastern  States,  to  be  absent  until  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber. Charles  N.  Felton,  of  Menlo,  returned  a  day  or  two 
ago  from  a  visit  to  Los  Angeles  County.  Dr.  Barrows, 
who  is  to  succeed  Dr.  Stone,  is  a  clever,  congenial  person, 
and  as  full  of  sunshine  as  an  egg  is  of  meat.  Miss  Riley, 
one  of  San  Francisco's  prettiest  girls,  is  on  the 
train  which  arrives  here  from  the  East  to-morrow. 
Squire  P.  Dewey  and  wife  have  returned  to  the 
Grand  from  Etna  Springs.  Miss  Rebecca  McMullin  has 
returned  from  Monterey.  H.  L.  Dodge  and  family  have 
given  up  housekeeping,  and  gone  to  the  Palace  ;  Miss  Mol- 
lie  Dodge,  a  niece,  will  be  an  acquisition  to  that  hotel,  surely. 
Miss  Ada  Johnson  has  gone  on  a  visit  to  Miss  McMullin, 
still  at  her  mothers  ranch  in  San  Joaquin  County.  Charles 
Chapman  left  for  New  York  on  Tuesday  last,  via  Los  An- 
geles, where  he  will  tarry  a  few  days.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 

D.  Redding  returned  from  their  Eastern  tour  on  Saturday 
last,  and  are  at  present  staying  in  Oakland.  Judge  Camp- 
bell has  returned  from  Los  Angeles.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  has 
returned  from  Sausalito.  The  members  of  the  Mint  Com- 
mission are  not  losing  any  time,  gastronomically  speaking  ; 
it  is  frigid  weather,  really,  when  my  friend  Ramsey  gets  de- 
layed. A.  K.  Grim  and  wife  returned  from  the  East  on  Sun- 
day last.  Harry  Hammond  has  received  his  commission  as 
major  of  the  Third  Battalion.  Mrs.  Taft,  who  left  here  last 
week,  has  arrived  in  New  York.  Robert  J.  Tiffany  has  been 
celebrating  his  sixty-first  birthday  among  the  mountains  and 
vines  of  Napa  County.  A.  E.  Head  returned  from  Mexico 
a  few  days  ago,  and  he  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Head  and  Miss 
Maggie  Hamilton  are  rusticating  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  moun- 
tains. Professor  John  LeConte  and  wife  have  been  recreating 
in  the  Coast  Range,  near  Calistoga.  Mrs.  Stanwood  and  Mrs. 
Sonntag  still  linger  at  San  Rafael.  The  Misses  Perrault 
have  returned  from  Napa  County.  Mrs.  George  Hearst  has 
gone  to  Summit  Soda  Springs  to  stay  a  week  or  more.  Gen- 
eral McDowell  has  returned  from  Oregon.  Lieutenant  H. 
C.  Cummings,  U.  S.  A.,  and  wife,  are  at  the  Occidental. 
Rev.  Doctor  Stone  and  wife  have  returned  from  Sonoma 
County.  Harry  Tevis  and  party  have  returned  from  Mount 
Shasta;  they  ascended  the  mountain,  and  claim  that  their 
trip  was  "  way  up."  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker  and  family,  and  Miss 
Stone,  who  have  been  driving  dull  care  away  at  Litton's 
Springs  and  elsewhere  in  Sonoma  County,  return  home  in  a 
few  days.  Tim  Hopkins,  after  an  extended  trip  through  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  States,  returned  home  a  few  days  ago. 
Mrs.  Judge  Hager  and  family  have  left  San  Rafael  for  the 
season,  and  are  back  at  the  Palace,  where  the  lady  is  a 
great  favorite  with  all  who  know  her.  Mrs.  Chadbourne  is 
at  the  Warm  Springs  of  Alameda  County.  Mrs.  Joseph 
Marks  has  gone  to  the  Geysers.  Mrs.  C.  F.  Wyman 
and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Perkins  have  returned  to  the  city.  Mrs. 
Judge  Sanderson  has  taken  her  daughter  Sybil  to  Eu- 
rope, where  the  young  lady  is  to  finish  her  education.  To- 
day is  the  one  set  for  the  departure  of  R.  S.  Haley,  J.  T. 
Belcher,  and  W.  M.   Sime,  of  the   Olympic   Club,  for  New 


York,  to  be  present  at  the  championship  meeting  to  be  held 
in  that  city  on  the  24th  proximo.  Colonel  Granniss  and  A. 
W.  Stoddart  are  in  the  East,  dividing  their  time  between 
Coney  Island  and  the  Hoffman  House,  New  York.  Mrs. 
Follansbee,  Mrs.  Burling,  Mrs.  Kinzey,  Mrs.  Parks,  Mrs. 
Keene,  Mrs.  Fremont,  H.  G.  Newhall,  and  William  Collins 
are  at  Newport.  Harry  Logan  has  a  suite  in  the  West  End 
Hotel,  the  swell  caravansary  of  Long  Branch,  and  goes  daily 
to  the  beach,  accompanied  by  a  colored  valet,  and  rides  up 
and  down  the  limited  drive  between  his  hotel  and  the  Ocean 
House  in  his  coupe"  each  evening.  Mrs.  James  Freeborn 
and  family  go  to  Monterey  this  week  to  recreate  a  while. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Fillmore  and  a  party  have  gone  to  the  Yosemite 
to  stay  a  week  or  two.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Barron  left 
San  Francisco  on  Monday  last  for  a  European  tour,  which  is 
to  cover  two  years.  Mrs.  Doctor  Spalding  and  Mrs.  Fisher 
Ames,  after  a  month's  stay  at  Monterey,  have. returned  to 
San  Francisco.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  O.  Mills,  Mrs.  Requa, 
and  Captain  Burns  and  family  have  just  returned  from 
Etna  Springs.  Mrs.  Rosenstock  and  daughter  are  vis- 
iting the  Geysers.  Claude  Hamilton  has  returned  from 
Santa  Cruz.  The  many  friends  of  Paymaster  George  Coch- 
rane will  be  glad  to  learn  that  he  has  been  made  Fleet  Pay- 
master of  the  Asiatic  squadron,  and  that  he  will  shortly 
leave  Washington  for  this  city.  Cadet  Engineer  Barllett,  U. 
S.  N.,  goes  East  in  a  few  days.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Bill- 
ings have  returned  from  Sonoma  County.  C.  W.  Whitney 
got  back  from  the  East  on  Saturday  last.  Mrs.  Selfridge 
has  returned  from  Santa  Cruz.  Mrs.  Charles  Peters  and 
her  daughter  have  left  the  Palace  permanently,  greatly  to 
the  regret  of  all  the  guests  who  know  them  ;  they  have 
taken  up  their  residence  on  Sutter  Street.  Miss  Cotton  is 
at  the  Crystal  Springs,  Napa  County.  Mrs.  Charles  Cole- 
man and  family  have  returned  to  the  city.  Fleet  Paymaster 
Parks  and  Mrs.  Parks  and  her  mother  are  at  Tubbs's  Hotel, 
Oakland  ;  upon  the  sailing  of  the  Pe?isacolay  and  the  de- 
parture of  Mr.  Parks,  the  two  ladies  will  come  to  this  city  to 
live,  probably  at  the  Palace.  A.  L.  Tubbs,  wife,  and  one 
of  his  sons,  and  Miss  Tubbs,  are  at  the  Grand 
Union  Hotel,  Saratoga,  New  York.  Miss  Spotts  went 
up  to  Mare  Island  on  Tuesday  last  to  stay  a  few  days. 
Justice  Myrick  has  returned  from  the  East.  Mrs.  Commo- 
dore Phelps  came  down  from  Mare  Island  on  Tuesday  last 
to  stay  a  day  or  two.  Mrs.  Jesse  Grant,  nee  Miss  Chapman, 
is  at  Long  Branch,  entertaining  the  great  Ulysses.  A.  Ro- 
man returned  from  New  York  on  Wednesday  last.  Mr. 
Hemphill  has  withdrawn  his  resignation,  and  the  congrega- 
tion of  Calvary  Church  is  again  happy — that  is,  that  portion 
of  it  that  believes  a  pastor  may  use  the  weed  and  not  be 
wicked,  and  that  portion  constitutes  a  very  large  majority. 
Senator  Farley  and  family  have  been  at  the  Palace  for  sev- 
eral days.  The  family  of  J.  O.  B.  Gunn  is  at  Idlewild,  Lake 
Tahoe.  J.  Y.  Davis  and  daughters,  George  Cad  wall  ad  er. 
Miss  Maggie  Maupin,  Mrs.  Leland  Howe,  J.  B.  Gill,  W.  H. 
Hare,  Doctor  M.  Gardner,  Edward  Murray,  Henry  Johnson, 
Mrs.  Emma  Skaggs,  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Newton,  of  Sacramento, 
left  that  city  on  Saturday  last  for  the  sea-shore,  and  will  di- 
vide their  time  between  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Ellis  and  Miss  Kittie  Thompson,  a  sister  of 
Mrs.  Ellis,  of  Los  Angeles,  are  at  the  Occidental.  Mrs.  W. 
W.  Hollister  is  at  the  Grand.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Brown 
entertained  a  party  of  their  friends  at  dinner  on  Tuesday 
evening  last.  Willie  Crocker  and  his  sister  Hattie  have  been 
visiting  Sacramento  during  the  past  week.  Mrs.  Colonel 
Eddy  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Mary  Eddy,  leave  to-morrow 
on  the  City  of  Tokio,  on  their  trip  around  the  world.  Hon. 
R.  F.  Del  Valle,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  at  the  Palace.  Mrs.  D. 
J.  Staples  and  Miss  Kittie  Staples  are  at  Harbin  Springs. 
Rodman  M.  Price  writes  that  he  will  come  here  in  October 
next  with  his  family  to  permanently  reside.  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Whitney  are  back  from  Napa  County.  William  M. 
Lent  and  family  soon  depart  for  Europe.  Mrs.  Sam.  D. 
Mayer  leaves  San  Francisco  next  month  on  an  extended 
tour  through  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States.  Mrs.  Thomas 
Kerr  has  returned  from  Santa  Cruz.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace 
Fletcher  leave  in  a  day  or  two  for  New  York.  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Waterman  go  to  Monterey  on  Wednesday  next,  for  a 
short  visit.  Mrs.  Doctor  Lord,  of  Tucson,  and  her  daugh- 
ter Julia,  arrived  in  New  York  last  week  from  Europe,  and 
were  met  in  that  city  by  the  doctor,  who  will  start  for 
the  Pacific  Coast  with  his  family  in  a  day  or  two.  The 
officers  and  ladies  of  the  Navy  Yard  gave  a  theatrical 
entertainment  at  Mare  Island  last  night."  Mrs.  Doctor  C. 
G.  Toland  has  returned  to  the  Palace  from  Tahoe.  Miss 
Ada  Oglesby  gave  an  elegant  musicale  at  her  residence,  on 
Pine  Street,  on  Friday  evening  last.  The  members  of  the 
Loring  Club  give  a  concert  at  Covenant  Hall  on  Wednesday 
evening  next.  Miss  May  Gordon  and  Miss  Lizzie  Forbes 
are  at  San  Rafael.  Mr.  Moses  Hopkins,  of  California,  is  in 
Great  Barrington.  Massachusetts,  the  guest  of  his  sister-in- 
law,  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins.  Hon.  Charles  Devens,  Miss  Dev- 
ens,  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Sumner,  of  Boston  ;  Governor  Thomas 
L.  Yoimg,  H.  C.  Young,  Mrs.  Knox,  and  Harry  Knox,  of 
Cincinnati  ;  Hon.  William  Remick  and  wife,  of  Davenport, 
Iowa,  and  Misses  Mattie  and  Lizzie  Kennedy,  of  Philadel- 
phia, spent  last  Sunday  at  Monterey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
May  returned  to  the  city  on  Thursday  morning  last.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Grove  L.  Johnson  and  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grice 
and  family,  R.  H.  Petit  and  wife,  J.  W.  Millem  and  wife,  and 
Nelson  Wilcox,  of  Sacramento  :  Frank  Staples  and  wife, 
Mrs.  E.  E.  White,  Charles  E.  White,  A.  Ross,  and  A.  S. 
Evans,  of  San  Jose';  T  McKay  and  family,  of  Benicia  ; 
Mrs.  C.  F.  McDermott  and  family,  of  Oakland  ;  and  C.  C. 
Herrington  and  wile,  of  Marysville,  have  been  visiting  Mon- 
terey during  the  past  week.  Mrs.  Florida  Carr,  of  Tucson, 
is  visiting  in  this  city.  Charles  F.  McDermott,  who  has 
been  in  New  York  for  the  past  three  or  four  months,  returns 
home  on  Saturday.  Charles  Main  and  wife,  J.  W.  Burling, 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Van  Winkle,  the  Misses  Durbrow,  Miss  May 
Fargo,  Mrs.  Horace  Webster,  the  Misses  Webster,  S.  D. 
Hovey  and  wife,  Miss  Lucille  Thornton,  Miss  M.  A.  Bart- 
lett,  Mrs.  G.  P.  Graves  and  Miss  Graves,  A.  Weil,  Adam 
Grant,  Frank  Shay  and  wife,  and  B.  Gray  and  wife,  of  San 
Francisco,  have  been  recreating  at  Monterey  during  the 
past  week.  Bella. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Even  chloroform,  remarks  Puck,  has  the  decorative  art 
craze.     It's  anaesthetic. 


Admitted  to  Harvard. 

The  results  of  the  recent  examinations  for  Harvard  show  that  the 
schools  of  San  Francisco  successfully  maintain  the  high  standard  for 
which  they  have  become  favorably  known  in  the  East.  G.  F.  David- 
son and  F.  Reis  Jr.,  the  two  candidates  from  the  University  School  of 
Mr.  George  Bates,  both  entered  without  conditions — Davidson  receiving 
special  credit  in  French,  and  double  the  required  amount  of  Latin, 
Greek,  mathematics,  and  physics  ;  and  Reis  with  special  credit  on  pre-3 
scribed  classics,  mathematics,  physics,  and  German.  The  two  candi- 
dates from  the  Boys'  High  School,  B.  G.  Davis  and  S.  L.  Foster,  were 
also  admitted  without  conditions,  both  receiving  special  credit  in  ad- 
vanced Latin  and  Greek  and  prescribed  mathematics,  and  Davis  addi- 
tional credit  in  prescribed  physics.  There  were  thirteen  candidates  who 
were  examined  only  in  a  portion  of  the  requisites  for  admission,  and 
will  take  the  remainder  of  the  examination  next  year.  A. 

San  Francisco,  August  4,  1881. 


The  Auditor  and  the  One-Twelfth  Act 
Editors  Argonaut  :  You  profess  to  be  so  far  interested  in  good 
government  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  as  to  be  ready 
to  vote  for  the  best  candidates  for  office  without  strict  reference  to  party 
claims,  and  you  seem  inclined  to  consider  Mr.  Dunn,  the  Auditor,  as  a 
man  who  has  conducted  himself  in  his  office  in  such  a  way  as  to  de- 
serve the  honor  of  an  election  to  a  second  term.  This  gentleman  is 
now  posing  before  the  community  as  a  strict  observer  of  the  act  limit- 
ing monthly  expenditures  to  one-twelfth  of  the  annual  appropriation. 
This  is  a  good  position  to  take,  but  unfortunately  for  Mr.  Dunn,  he  has 
not  always  done  so.  If  he  had,  how  could  the  expenditures  of  certain 
offices  during  Mr.  Dunn's  incumbency  of  the  office  of  Auditor  have  so 
largely  exceeded  the  appropriations?  Take  two  offices  for  example,  the 
Assessor's  and  the  County  Clerk's  : 

ASSESSOR. 

Estimated  expenditure  for  the  year  1870-80  : 

Assessor's  salary $  4,000  00 

Assessor's  deputies. 50,000  00 


$54,000  00 
Expenses  audited  for  the  year  1879-80  : 

Assessor's  salary 5     4,000  00 

Assesor's  deputies 133, 625  65 

$137,625  65 

COUNTY   CLERK. 

Estimated  expenditure  for  the  year  1879-80  : 

County  Clerk's  salary 54.000  00 

County  Clerk's  deputies 60,000  00 


564,000  00 
Expenses  audited  for  the  year  1879-80  : 

County  Clerk's  salary $4,000  00 

County  Clerk's  deputies  and  copyists 106,508  00 


5110,508  00 
I  have  not  included  in  this  statement  stationery  and  other  ex- 
penses. The  excess  of  expenditure  in  the  County  Clerk's  office 
was  made  alter  Mr.  Stuart  took  charge  of  it,  in  December,  1879.  Al 
that  time  Mr.  Reynolds's  monthly  expenditures  had  not  exceeded 
one-twelfth  of  the  annual  appropriation.  These  figures  need  no  com- 
ment to  show  how  the  One-Twelfth  Act  was  regarded  by  Mr.  Dunn  in 
the  last  seven  months  of  the  year  1879-80  : 
Estimated  expenditure  for  the  year  1880-81  : 

Assessor's  salary $4,000  00 

His  deputies 78,000  00 


County  Clerk's  salary $4,000  00 

His  deputies  and  clerks 127,300  00 


5131,300  00 
These  are  unusually  large  estimates,  and  if  reports  be  true,  the  ex- 
penditures audited  greatly  exceed  them.  X.   Y.  Z. 
San  Francisco,  August  5,  1881. 


A  Great  Painting'. 

The  world  speaks  of  us  as  a  community  of  money-changers,  wholly 
absorbed  in  material  pursuits  ;  but  every  now  and  then  comes  some  lib- 
eral act,  like  the  recent  endowment  of  the  Mills  professorship,  to  prove 
that  in  the  midst  of  money-getting  the  claims  of  the  higher  elements  of 
civilization  are  not  forgotten.  We  have  lovers  of  art  who  have  not  hes- 
itated in  their  prosperity  to  pay  liberally  for  fine  pictures,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  we  shall  ultimately  have  a  body  of  native  artists  whose  trained 
skill  and  natural  gifts  will  win  them  more  than  a  local  fame.  As  one 
of  the  pioneers  among  them,  and  a  shining  example  of  Californian  tal- 
ent, a  high  place  must  be  accorded  to  Mr.  Theodore  Wores.  After  an 
absence  of  seven  years,  devoted  to  art  study  in  Europe,  and  divided 
between  the  Royal  Academy  of  Munich  and  Italy,  Mr.  Wores  has  just 
returned  to  his  native  city  with  a  great  picture.  It  was  certainly  wise 
in  him  to  defer  his  return  until  he  could  present  such  a  splendid  exam- 
ple of  complete  master)'  of  his  art  as  is  afforded  by  his  "  Juliet "  Xot 
content  merely  to  paint  a  pretty  woman,  and  give  her  the  name  of 
Shakespeare's  heroine,  Mr.  Wores  preferred  to  choose  from  the  tragedy 
a  moment  of  deep  emotional  significance,  and  in  this  lies  the  great  dif- 
ficulty of  his  work  and  the  high  merit  of  his  success.  Juliet  is  repre- 
sented at  the  moment  when,  in  dread  of  being  married  to  Paris,  she 
has  gone  to  Friar  Lawrence  for  counsel,  and  appears  before  him  in  his 
cell,  "past  hope,  past  care,  past  help."  The  spirit  of  these  despairing 
words  gives  the  key-note  of  Mr.  Wores 's  picture.  There,  sitting  against 
the  friar's  bible-desk,  or prie-dieu,  with  her  left  arm  fallen  upon  her  lap, 
and  her  right  resting  its  elbow  on  the  desk,  while  the  hand  supports  her 
chin,  she  looks  the  picture  of  hopeless  despair.  The  pressure  of  the  head 
upon  the  hand,  the  only  visible  slay  of  her  whole  body,  admirably  suggests 
the  weight  of  her  woe.  The  same  effect  is  still  further  heightened  by  the 
way  in  which  the  lower  limbs  from  the  knees  down  are  seen  to  sink 
under  the  body.  As  an  acute  lady  critic  remarked  :  "  The  mere  pres- 
ence of  the  right  foot  on  the  lower  part  of  the  desk,  besides  being  a 
less  feminine  attitude,  would  have  detracted  immensely  from  the  pres- 
ent unsupported  despair  of  her  whole  figure."  The  face  of  Juliet  is 
pathetically  beautiful,  and  has  the  rare  complexion  of  the  ideal  bru- 
nette. Having  seen  the  studies  of  models  which  Mr.  Wores  made  use 
of  in  painting  this  head,  the  writer  is  able  to  say  how  completely  his 
fulfilled  ideal  surpasses  them  all.  Of  Juliet's  dress  too  much  can  not 
be  said  in  favor  of  the  technical  skill  of  the  painter.  The  velvet  trim- 
ming and  satin  lining  of  the  flowing  sleeves  are  admirable  studies  of 
two  different  textures  ;  but  most  satisfactory  of  all  is  the  splendid  paint- 
ing of  the  light  sleeves,  and  the  folds  of  the  dress  below  the  knees. 
If  there  is  anything  in  the  whole  figure  to  which  exception  must  be 
taken,  it  is  the  drawing  of  the  left  hand,  which  has  a  touch  of  manner- 
ism. On  the  left,  in  the  background,  stands  Friar  Lawrence,  looking 
down  upon  Juliet  with  a  cold,  unsympathetic  glance,  suggesting  com- 
plete monkish  withdrawal  from  the  loves  and  hatreds  of  the  world. 
His  head  and  hand  are  careful  pieces  of  painting.  But  for  a  master* 
piece  of  coloring  one  must  turn  to  the  old,  dilapidated  fresco  on  the 
wall  behind  Juliet,  in  which  are  discerned  the  Virgin  and  child,  sur- 
rounded by  the  wise  men  of  the  east.  For  the  manifest  ease  with 
which  this  was  done,  for  its  wonderful  richness  of  color,  and  depth  of 
tone,  as  well  as  for  the  perfect  manner  in  which  it  is  kept  subordinate 
to  the  whole  piciure,  this  fresco  is  unrivalled.  The  quaint  Gothic  desk, 
with  its  broken  dragon  on  top,  and  the  old  Bible  and  copper  vessel  on  1 
the  floor,  make  up  a  group  of  still-life  which  is  boldly  and  admirably 
painted,  The  picture  is,  in  short,  a  monument  of  the  skill,  feeling,  and  > 
imagination  of  the  artist.  It  is. probably  the  most  ambitious  as  well  as  1 
the  most  successful  picture  ever  painted  by  a  native  Californian.  It 
has  been  viewed  during  the  past  week  at  Mr.  Wores's  studio  by  a  large 
number  of  our  best-known  lovers  of  art,  and  will  soon  be  placed  on 
public  exhibition.  W, 

Sam  Francisco,  August  3,  1881, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


ARGONAUT    NOVELETTES. 


The  Dook  and  the  Maiden. 


■utal  Person.] 

"I  would 


[Written  for  this  Journal  in  compliance  with  request  of  a  Sentitr. 

"  Ah  me  ! :'  sighed   Miriam  Maginnis,  wearily, 
that  I  were  dead  ! "     And  she  laid  her  golden  head  on  the 
extension  table,  and  wept  bitterly. 

Miriam  Maginnis  was  born  in  poverty  and  Tar  Flat.  The 
maternal  Maginnis  was  a  blancMsseuse.  [This  means 
"washerwoman,"  but  blancMsseuse  is  more  high-toned.    TheJ  golden  head  rests  also  the  coronet  "decked  with  strawberry 


writer  cares  nothing  for  expense  where  style  is  concerned.] 

The  Maginnises  were  very  poor.  The  paternal  Maginnis 
had  had  his  ups  and  downs  in  life.     He  was  a  hod-carrier. 

Why  did  Miriam  mourn?  Why  were  those  lovely  blue 
orbs  tear-bedimmed  ?  Why  was  the  dainty  retrousse  nose 
red?  [This  means  "turn-up,"  but,  as  before  intimated,  this 
story  is  going  to  be  composed  of  three-ply  intellect.] 

Alas  !  The  pen  almost  refuses  to  record  the  dreadful  fact, 
but  it  must  be.  Her  mother  had  refused  to  buy  her  a  pair 
of  sandal  shoes,  and  some  of  the  new  three-story  stockings, 
lace-clocked. 

Miriam's  parents  had  taken  pride  in  their  beautiful  daugh- 
ter. They  had  toiled  to  send  her  through  the  Girls'  High 
School ;  she  spoke  French  with  the  perfect  Hyde-Street 
accent,  and  her  drawings  were  readily  recognizable.  But 
now,  after  having  inculcated  in  her  a  love  of  learning,  to  re- 
fuse her  the  accoutrements  of  polite  society  !  It  was  too 
much.  When  she  reflected  that  Belinda  Boggs,  daughter  of 
Boggs  the  banker,  and  her  class-mate,  possessed  the  coveted 
articles — nay,  stockings  of  uncomputed  altitudinosity  and 
fabulous  cost — Miriam's  blood  boiled.  She  could  have 
scratched  her. 

******** 

"Young  woman,"  said  a  haughty,  high-bred  man,  in  a  dis- 
dainful tone,  poking,  as  he  spoke,  the  person  addressed  in 
the  small  of  the  back  with  an  umbrella,  "  young  woman, 
could  you  tell  me  the  way  to  the  Palace  'Otel  ?" 

Miriam  Maginnis  turned — for  it  was  she — and  fixed  her 
blue  and  lustrous  eyes  upon  the  speaker. 

"  He  wears  a  cork  helmet,"  said  she  to  herself.  "  He  is 
an  Englishman."  And  as  her  eye  ran  over  his  form  she 
noted  the  tweed  trousers,  the  binocular  slung  across  his  broad 
breast,  the  gigantic  turned-up  shoes,  the  cotton  umbrella, 
and  the  short  clay  pipe.  "  I  know  it,"  said  she,  ecstatically ; 
"  I  know  it  by  his  pipe  and  his  toot  ongsombull.  He  is  an 
Englishman,  and  he  is  noble  ! " 

"  Young  woman," began  the  stranger  again. 

"  Your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Miriam,  dropping  her  eyes.  ''Ex- 
cuse the  embarrassment  of  a  timid  maiden.  The  Palace 
Hotel  can  be  reached  with  comparative  ease  by  securing  a 
position  upon  the  next  vehicle  which  proceeds  along  this 
tramway." 

"  Tramway  ! "  said  the  stranger,  with  surprise  ;  "  did  I  'ear 
aright  ?     All  of  these  Hamericans  call  it  an  'orse-car  line." 

"True,  sir,"  said  Miriam,  modestly,  " but  we  learn  pure 
English  at  the  Girls'  High  School.  Adoo,  mongsewi  adoo/'" 
And  with  a  fawn-like  grace,  Miriam  tripped  away. 

"Ah,  me  !"  said  the  stranger,  as  he  gazed  after  her  sylph- 
like form,  "  would  that  I  were  not  a  juke  ! " 

*  *  *  ***** 

"  Paw,"  said  Miriam,  some  days  after,  "  Cousin  Patrick 
has  made  a  turn  in  stocks.  He  has  given  me  a  hundred  dol- 
lars for  a  birthday  present,  and  I  am  going  to  Yosemite." 

"Bui,"  said  Maginnis,  fondly,  stroking  her  golden  hair, 
"who  ull  ye  be  goin'  wid,  me  choild?" 

"  I  am  going  alone,"  said  Miriam,  firmly.  "There  is  an  in- 
nate chivalry  in  the  American  breast  which  makes  every 
man  the  defender  of  an  unprotected  female." 

"Listen  to  that,  will  ye,  Moichael  Maginnis,"  said  her 
mother,  proudly  ;  "  did  ye  ever  hear  the  loike  o'  that  ?" 

Bridget  Maginnis  was  right.  He  never  had.  But  still  the 
sentiment  was  not  original  with  Miriam.  That  is,  not  en- 
tirely.    She  had  heard  it  before.     A  few  times. 

******** 

The  little  party  toiled  painfully  up  the  narrow  trail.  Deep 
down  lay  the  valley,  the  river  glistening  like  a  silver  ribbon 
in  the  noonday  sun.  The  giant  flanks  of  the  valley  rose, 
silent  and  grim,  shooting  toward  heaven  in  awful  majesty. 
And  so  forth. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  crash,  a  roar,  and  then  a  rushing 
sound,  as  some  immense  body  swept  down  the  mountain  side. 

The  guide  turned  pale. 

"A  land-slide  has  carried  away  a  portion  of  the  trail,"  he 
said  ;  "  we  must  turn  back." 

The  reason  he  turned  pale  was  because  he  foresaw  the 
loss  of  five  dollars  per  head.  He  was  comparatively  poor 
for  a  Yosemite  guide,  being  only  worth  half  a  million. 
Hence  his  dismay. 

Suddenly  Miriam  perceived  a  well-remembered  cork 
helmet  on  the  other  side  of  the  trail,  and  under  it  a  pair  of 
pale  sandy  whiskers,  and  a  short  clay  pipe. 

"  ;Tis  he,"  she  murmured  passionately. 

It  was  indeed  the  Dook. 

At  a  glance  he  saw  the  condition  of  things.  With  that 
quickness  of  comprehension  peculiar  to  the  English  nobility, 
he  detected  the  fact  that  something  had  passed  over  the 
trail.  He  was  as  quick  to  act  as  to  see.  Placing  one  of  his 
feet  across  the  chasm,  a  commodious  bridge  was  thus  made, 
and,  the  party  leaving  their  animals,  the  gulf  was  quickly 
crossed  by  all. 

But  hold — not  by  all.  As  Miriam  Maginnis's  dainty  foot 
was  leaving  the  sentient  bridge,  the  periphery  of  sole-leather 
around  the  toe  rose  up  and  caught  her  French  heel  as  in  a 
vise. 

She  was  a  prisoner  in  love's  bonds. 

"  Be  mine,"  whispered  the  nobleman,  passionately,  as  he 
gazed  into  her  eyes. 

"Unhand  me,  sir  !"  she  said,  in  seeming  indignation.  "I 
mean,  untoe  me,"  she  added,  upon  reflection. 

''  Not  until  you  promise  to  be  mine  !"  he  whispered. 

What  Miriam  answered  let  none  tell  but  the  echoes  of  the 
valley.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  leathern  hinge  slowly 
opened. 

Miriam  was  free. 


castle.  Over  the  gateway  may  be  seen  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  Northerlands— a  squab,  purpure,  impaled,  on  a 
fourchette,  argent ;  a  nose,  sanguine,  debruised,  on  a  field, 
gules  ;  three  sheets,  or,  flottant. 

But  what  forms  are  these  which  emerge  from  the  castle 
gates  ?  The  one  is  tall  and  stately  ;  he  wears  a  coronet  and 
robes  of  ermine.  Yet  those  sandy  whiskers  erstwhile  gleamed 
beneath  a  cork  helmet. 

It  is  the  Dook  of  Northerland. 

And  that  other  gentle   and   clinging  form,  upon  whose 


leaves 

It  is  the  duchess — she  that  was  Miriam  Maginnis, 

He  speaks  :  "  My  love,  we  !ave  now  seen  the  'aunted  tower 
and  the  secret  chamber.  Let  us  now  hinspeck  the  donjon 
keep." 

Hand  in  hand  they  descend  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
gloomy  donjon  of  the  Northerlands.  The  declining  sun 
gilds  with  his  last  rays  the  knob  on  top  of  Miriam's  coronet 
— she  who  once  was  a  poor  High  School  girl,  now  a  duchess, 
and  mistress  of  a  manor,  a  haunted  tower,  a  secret  chamber, 
and  a  donjon  keep. 

Let  us  leave  her  in  her  happiness  and  her  donjon. 


THE    MINT    INVESTIGATION. 


Let  us  change  the  scene. 


The  investigation  of  the  management  of  the  Mint  under 
Mr.  Dodge  has  a  history  which  antedates  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sessions  of  the  commission.  Congressman  Page 
was  so  persistent  in  his  demand  for  positions  for  his  friends 
in  the  Mint  that  Mr.  Dodge  found  that  he  had  either  to  sur- 
render the  mint  and  its  patronage  to  him  or  incur  his  en- 
mity. Not  wishing  to  prostitute  the  Mint  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, he  chose  the  latter  course.  Then  began  the  fierce  and 
persistent  fight  of  Mr.  Page  to  have  him  removed.  He  be- 
sieged the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  President.  He 
had  political  friends  in  Congress,  who  never  knew  or  heard 
of  Mr.  Dodge  before,  go  to  the  President  in  his  behalf, 
clamorous  for  Mr.  Dodge's  removal.  There  was  no  charge 
at  that  time  of  anything  but  that  the  interests  of  the  party 
demanded  a  change.  Failing  to  convince  the  Secretary  and 
President  of  the  necessity  for  a  change  on  that  ground,  he 
looked  around  to  see  if  he  could  not  find  some  technicality, 
or  something  in  connection  with  the  business  of  this  large 
and  intricate  institution  to  attack  him  on.  He  found  that 
the  Government  was  buying  large  amounts  of  silver  bullion 
from  the  Anglo  Californian  Bank.  He  learned  from  his  ap- 
pointees in  the  Mint  that  this  was  peculiar  bullion,  consist- 
ing of  silver  and  copper  only,  and  that  it  was  not  refined  at 
the  Mint,  but  run  into  ingots  without  the  imposition  of  any 
refining  charge.  He  knew  that  Governor  Low  was  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Dodge.  He  found  that  the  melter  and  refiner  at  the 
Mint  had  a  large  silver  wastage  in  1SS0.  He  put  these  facts 
together,  and  got  up  a  lot  of  high-sounding  charges,  to  the 
effect  that  the  purchase  of  this  class  of  bullion  without  the 
imposition  of  any  refining  charge  was  favoritism  to  the 
Anglo-Californian  Bank,  completely  ignoring  the  transac- 
tions with  all  other  bullion-dealers  in  this  same  class  of  bul- 
lion, and  its  treatment  in  the  same  way,  and  that  the  wast- 
age of  the  melter  and  refiner  was  due  to  the  working  of  this 
bullion.  He  presented  these  charges  to  the  Secretary,  and 
promised  on  his  honor  as  a  member  of  Congress  to  prove  them 
if  the  Secretary  would  have  them  investigated.  The  present 
commission  is  the  result  of  his  failure  to  have  Mr.  Dodge 
removed  on  political  grounds,  and  the  forcible  presentation 
of  these  charges  to  the  Secretary.  The  whole  scope  of  the 
investigation  has  been  as  to  the  character  of  the  bullion. 

Although  it  is  a  matter  of  record,  as  shown  by  the  dis- 
patches of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  presented  in  evidence 
to  the  commission,  that  this  bullion  containing  a  copper  base 
was  not  subject  to  any  refining  charge,  he  has  continued  day 
after  day  to  call  witnesses  for  their  opinions  as  to  whether 
anything  but  fine  silver  and  fine  copper  should  be  made  into 
silver  coin.  The  investigation  seems  to  be  conducted,  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution,  with  a  careful  disregard  of  the  law 
and  regulations.  Diligently  ignoring  all  provisions  about 
duties  of  officers,  receipt  of  bullion,  or  imposition  of  charges, 
they  assiduously  record  as  evidence  the  opinions  of  various 
Mint  employees  as  to  the  advisability  of  existence  of  a  cus- 
tom authorized  by  regulation  which  has  obtained  since  some 
years  prior  to  Mr.  Dodge's  connection  with  the  Mint  sen-ice 
— i.  e.,  the  receipt  without  refining  of  bullion  containing  sil- 
ver and  copper  only— and  gravely  charge  Mr.  Dodge  with 
criminality  because  he  has  obeyed  the  law  and  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  superior  officers.  It  is  difficult  to  see  wherein  j 
the  opinions  of  Mr.  Page's  political  henchmen  could  have 
much  weight  against  the  character  and  standing  of  Mr. 
Dodge.  It  is  more  difficult  to  see  how  Mr.  Dodge  can  be 
held  responsible  for  the  existence  of  a  regulation  which  an- 
tedates his  official  life,  and  was  framed  and  enforced  by  his 
official  superiors.  It  is  most  difficult  to  see  what  weight  in 
evidence  these  or  any  opinions  cculd  possibly  have.  If, 
however,  they  are  to  be  considered,  we  beg  to  submit  ours 
for  consideration.  It  is,  that  that  the  Hon.  H.  F.  Page  should 
be  held  criminally  liable  for  wasting  the  money  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  time  of  the  gentlemen  composing  the  com- 
mission, in  investigating  his  frivolous  and  vexatious  charges. 
Not  one  witness  has  been  called  who  could  testify  to  any 
mismanagement  or  favoritism,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
investigation  has  centred  upon  the  fitness  of  coppery  bullion 
to  make  good  coin,  and  for  this  purpose  the  officers  of  the 
Carson  Mint  were  summoned,  at  Mr.  Page's  request,  and,  to 
his  dismay,  testified  that  they  had  worked  the  same  bullion, 
Northern  Belle,  as  long  as  they  could  get  it,  and  only  quit 
when  they  could  get  no  more,  because  their  terms  of  pay- 
ment in  silver  dollars  were  not  satisfactory  to  the  dealers  in 
the  bullion.  Superintendent  Crawford,  of  the  Carson  Mint, 
testified  that  he  used  the  bullion  for  coin  several  months  in 
1S78-9,  in  the  same  way  it  was  used  at  the  San  Francisco 
Mint,  without  refining,  and  would  be  glad  to  continue  its 
use.  The  prosecution  has  closed  its  case,  so  far  as  these 
charges  are  concerned,  and  has  signally  failed  to  prove  any- 
thing. Thus  closes  the  prosecution  of  this  branch  of  the 
investigation.  The  next  effort  of  Page  will  be  to  prove  that 
Mr.  Dodge  has  been  improperly  influenced  in  removals  and 
appointments.  This  will  also  fail,  as  Mr.  Dodge  is  an  older 
and  a  better  Republican  than  the  quondam  stage-driver  now 
We  stand  before  an  ancient  [  in  Congress  from  the  Second  District. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


The  Chronicle  represents  the  Board  of  Regents  as  under 
the  control  of  a  "ring."  As  there  are  some  fifteen  active 
members,  and  the  reforms  have  been  carried  by  eleven  mem- 
bers, representing  the  majority,  and  four  the  scolding  minor- 
ity, it  would  seem  as  though  the  circle  had  been  nearly 
squared.  If  it  is  true  that  the  reforming  regents  are  inter- 
fering to  secure  a  master  for  the  San  Francisco  High  School, 
we  would  suggest  to  them  the  name  of  J.  K.  Wilson,  now 
master  of  Lincoln  School,  as  a  person  eminently  qualified 
to  fill  that  position.  Mr.  Blackburn  ought  to  be  chosen  to 
that  place;  but  if  a  compromise  is  demanded,  Mr.  Wilson 
ought  to  be  the  man. 

Our  readers  here  and  in  Oregon  will  remember  our  censures 
upon  certain  decisions  made  by  the  late  appointed  Supreme 
Court  of  Oregon,  which  was  retired  by  the  people  of  that 
State  at  the  June  election  of  1880.  We  especially  rebelled 
at  what  we  considered  as  an  outrageous  perversion  of  equity 
and  law  in  the  equity  suit  for  foreclosure  of  Walker — a 
citizen  of  California — against  Goldsmith  and  Teal.  The  case 
now  pending  raises  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Supreme  Court  that  rendered  that  decision.  The  Con- 
stitution of  Oregon  requires  the  election  of  the  judges  by  the 
people,  instead  of  which  they  were  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  under  the  provision  in  the  Act  organizing  the 
court.  The  case  stands  without  a  parallel  or  a  full  pre- 
cedent, there  being  no  instance  that  we  can  recall  where 
a  whole  court — a  separate  Supreme  Court  which  was  made 
elective  by  the  constitution — being  put  in  operation  by  ap- 
pointment. The  plaintiffs  in  the  pending  suit  claim  that 
the  appointment  of  the  court  was  a  usurpation,  while  the 
defendants  claim  that  if  unconstitutional  it  was  de  facto, 
and  therefore  its  decisions  and  all  its  acts  must  stand.  De 
facto  has  been  recognized  in  the  cases  of  a  single  judge  or 
officer  in  some  of  the  States  where  time  and  acquiescence 
have  entered  into  the  decisions  made.  But  in  the  Oregon 
case  the  court  was  temporary,  silting  only  some  twenty 
months,  and  the  present  suit  was  commenced  as  soon  as 
the  mandatory  decree  was  received  below.  So  that  only  the 
naked  question  of  trampling  squarely  over  the  Constitution 
is  left  for  the  judges  to  approve  or  disapprove.  We  look 
with  interest  for  the  decision,  and  although  the  point  can  be 
taken  by  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
we  should  feel  greater  pride  in  seeing  our  sister  State  under 
her  new  and  competent  judges  make  a  correct  decision 
in  the  case.  The  case  pending  is  one  well-known  in  Oregon 
as  the  "  Greenwood  Will  Case."  The  decision  will  be 
rendered  in  October. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  California  has, 
in  our  opinion,  accomplished  some  needed  reforms  in  that 
institution.  This  work  has  not  been  accomplished  without 
friction,  but  it  has  been  accomplished.  Messrs.  Wallace, 
Hager.  Winans,  and  Martin  (all  of  whom  are  very  good 
men,  and  all  cf  whom,  with  one  exception,  we  Delieve  to 
have  the  good  of  the  University  at  heart — all,  all  honorable 
men)  have,  we  think,  allowed  their  personal  or  political  feel- 
ings to  somewhat  distort  their  judgment.  We  are  uncharita- 
ble enough  to  suspect  that  our  friends  Wallace  and  Hager 
were  making  their  speeches  and  governing  their  actions  just 
the  least  bit  with  reference  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
Both  gentlemen  lost  their  tempers  and  forgot  their  dignity 
in  debate.  We  think  we  know,  and  we  think  Judge  Hager 
knows  we  know,  that  in  private  conversation  he  has  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  dissatisfaction  with  some  of  the  officers 
that  have  been  displaced.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  admit 
that  the  charge  made  by  Judge  Wallace — that  a  small  num- 
ber of  regents  used  to  run  the  concern — is  not  altogether  un- 
founded. During  the  years  of  the  writer's  "regency"  he 
felt  like  a  strange  boy  at  a  funeral,  and  never  felt  encour- 
aged to  cry  over  the  corpse.  He  was  somehow  made  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  not  his  funeral.  There  has  been,  in  the 
earlier  history  of  the  University,  a  good  deal  of  politics  in 
and  around  Berkeley.  The  best  part  of  this  late  movement 
is  because  of  its  reform  in  this  particular,  it  has  been  here- 
tofore tinged  with  chivalry.  We  believe  Professor  Welcker 
would  have  uniformed  the  boys  in  Confederate  gray,  and 
have  compelled  the  girls  to  wear  butternut-colored  petticoats, 
if  he  could  have  had  his  way ;  and  if  Professor  LeConte  has 
not  given  utterance  to  secession  expressions,  he  deserves 
great  credit  for  having  suppressed  his  opinions.  We  are  in- 
formed that — in  spite  of  the  angry  and  declamatory  minority 
in  the  Board  of  Regents — the  affairs  of  the  institution  are 
moving  on  very  satisfactorily ;  that  the  faculty  have  gracefully 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  changes  made  by  the  re- 
gents, and  that  there  is  ever)'  indication  of  harmonious 
working  under  the  new  president. 


It  is  said  that  there  is  to  be  a  thrilling  encounter  in 
a  few  days  between  "  Doherty  "  and  "  Stanwood  " — not  the 
two  pleasant  gentlemen  with  those  names  ;  but  two  large 
tarantulas,  brought  to  this  city  from  Southern  California  by 
Major  Keeler,  of  General  McDowell's  staff,  and  named  after 
his  two  friends  ;  the  combat  will  take  place  at  Major  Kee- 
lers  apartments,  at  the  Palace,  during  the  coming  week,  and 
a  select  number  of  gentlemen  will  be  invited  to  witness  the 
spectacle.  By  the  way,  upon  his  return  to  this  city  from 
Port  Harford  Major  Keeler  was  assigned,  to  a  state-room  in 
which  there  were  two  other  gentlemen  ;  and,  as  he  retired 
for  the  night,  he  requested  his  compagnons  du  voyage  to  "be 
careful  of  that  box,  as  it  contains  two  live  tarantulas."  They 
were  careful — careful  to  give  up  that  state-room  immediately 
and  permanently. 

Fiction  is  the  name  of  a  new  weekly  story  paper  that  the 
Puck  people  will  shortly  put  in  the  field.  Townsend  Percy, 
H.  C.  Dunn,  Brander  Mathews,  and  Keppler  and  Schwarz- 
mann  are  the  proprietors.  Five  well-known  journalists  will 
contribute  the  literary  matter. 


If  it  makes  a  white  woman  bewitching  to  stick  a  piece  of 
black  court-plaster  on  her  face,  why  wouldn't  a  piece  of  white 
court-plaster  make  a  black  woman  appear  positively  charm- 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


DON    DOMINGO'S    SOMBRERO. 


Don  Domingo  Sandoval  was  an  intensely  respectable  old 
gentleman — sprung  from  gente  de  rason,  a  branch  from  the 
stock  of  Sandoval  y  Vega,  of  Sinaloa.  He  plumed  himself 
no  little  upon  the  sangre  azul  that  coursed  through  the  veins 
very  prominently  perceptible  in  his  thin,  brown  hands. 
"  Raza'trigeha,"  Don  Domingo  was  wont  to  say,  with  proud 
deprecation — "a  dark  race,  but  a  doughty  one" 

Don  Domingo  did  not  live  in  "Chihuahua/'  not  he.  What ! 
a  caballero  who  could,  had  he  but  access  to  certain  archives 
jealously  withheld  by  envious  parvenu  potentates  in  Vera 
Mejico — who  could,  granted  so  much,  clearly  demonstrate 
his  descent  from  that  Sandoval  who  came  invading  with 
Cortez?  Such  a  gentleman  of  hidalgo  pedigree  to  herd  with 
the  squalid  pueblo  in  miserable  jacales — hovels  of  stone  and 
brush  ?  No,  indeed.  In  the  town  of  Hornblende  there  was 
no  prouder  man  than  this  old  fiaisano,  whose  vanity  had  two 
objects,  his  hat  and  his  house.  Therefore,  Don  Domingo 
abode  in  a  mansion  detached,  substantial  if  not  superb — a 
mansion  set  upon  a  hill,  a  private  box,  as  it  were,  in  the  the- 
atre of  Hornblende.  An  ample  dwelling  it  was,  low  and 
square,  and,  superior  to  more  pretentious  houses,  its  adobe 
walls  were  fair  with  white  plaster.  It  had  the  great,  project- 
ing earthen  water-spouts,  and  the  massive  solid  shutters,  and 
the  jealous,  lance-topped  iron  bars  at  window  that  Don  Do- 
mingo loved,  because  of  that  ilk  were  the  houses  of  his  fore- 
fathers in  Mero  Mejico. 

He  compensated  for  this  grandeur  by  some  privations. 
Mister-a  Morris,  a  man  of  no  fine  feeling,  scrupled  not  to 
exact  thirteen  adobe  dollars  monthly.  Thus  the  agent  took 
base  advantage  of  the  worthy  old  gentleman's  nice  senti- 
ment. A  man  of  no  sympatic  of  no  fineza,  was  that  same 
Mister-a  Morris.  Don  Domingo's  gains  were  not  great, 
and  the  rent  surely  must  be  paid  ;  and  so  sometimes  the 


bean-pot  simmered  by  the  chimney  in  solitary  state,  un  

flanked  by  enchilada  ottamalj  and  the  little  boys  stole  about    laria  wrote  a  missive  on  her  own  account,  and,  slipping  once 


again  to  the  ball-button  at  back  and  front.  To  that  type  of 
tile- — the  hat  of  his  fathers — Don  Domingo  clung  with  ar- 
dent and  tenacious  affection.  It  was  his  one  personal  vanity ; 
biennially  he  sent  into  Sinaloa  for  such  a  hat,  and  sported  it 
complacently,  smart  and  shining,  while  he  wore  rawhide 
sandals  to  make  good  the  extravagance. 

"  Let  me  put  away  thy  hat, padre"  said  Candelaria,  cov- 
ertly eyeing  the  fat  band  with  eager,  wistful  gaze.  "No? 
But  thou  art  soiling  the  silver.  Do  but  see  how  tarnished  it 
is  even  now.  Oh,  uncleanly  papa,  thou  hast  not  washed  thy 
hands  since  coming  from  the  mill.  So!"  While  the  old 
man  canted  up  the  water-jar,  Candelaria:s  deft  fingers  slipped 
cleverly  between  the  crown  and  the  wadded  band,  where  a 
slit  cut  in  the  heavy  linen  facing  admitted  those  delicate 
digits. 

"  Nada — nothing  ! "  gasped  Candelaria,  under  her  breath, 
with  a  sobbing  sigh,  while  the  sorrowful  look  deepened  on 
her  face. 

"  HijaP1  said  Don  Domingo,  coming  into  his  daughter's 
chamber,  "  thou  wilt  write  the  receipt  for  me  to  sign  for  the 
hire  to-morrow.  But,  my  daughter,  from  whence,  then,  hast 
thou  this  instrument  ?  Surely  it  is  not  a  gift?"  He  took  up 
the  glasses,  forgotten  upon  the  table. 

" No, fiadrecito"  said  little  Candelaria,  demurely;  "it  is  a 

loan  from  un  ami — tma  amig "  she  stumbled  over  the 

termination  that  marks  the  gender  in  Spanish.  "  My  friend 
has  two,  and  one  has  lent  to  me." 

"  But  what  an  indiscreet  girl  !  "  She  looked  up  with  swift 
alarm,  that  died  down  as  he  continued  :  "  Knowest  thou  not 
that  this  machine  cost  much  ? — as  much  as  five-and-twenty 
dollars,  I  hazard.  And  if  aught  should  happen  that  it  should 
be  broken,  how  ill  could  we  spare  the  price  !  Thou  wilt  give 
it  back,  my  Candelaria,  to-morrow." 

"  Si, padrecilo,  manana"  said  the  girl,  sadly. 

"  But  thou  !  it  is  not  that  I  am  vexed  with  thee.  Be  not, 
then,  saddened." 

When  her  father  had  taken  his  receipt  and  gone,  Cande 


at  dusk,  shamefacedly  gathering  up  stray  clippings  and  chop- 
pings  for  fuel,  in  default  of  fragrant,  crackling  cedar,  hauled 
in  from  Pinos  Altos — the  which,  when  they  did  have  it,  gave 
such  wholesome  and  sportive  exercise  in  putting  out  the 
sparks  before  they  should  burn  black  pits  in  the  floor  ;  for 
the  house,  be  it  known,  had  a  floor,  of  veritable  pine  plank- 
ing— a  trifle  uneven  in  the  laying,  it  may  be,  but  only  the 
very  captious  would  complain  of  a  small  matter  like  that. 
And — this  most  galled  Don  Domingo — by  reason  of  that  same 
grasping  greed  of  rental,  it  sometimes  came  about  that  Can- 
delaria, poor  child,  stayed  from  mass,  for  that  her  frock  had 
grown  too  shabby  to  meet  the  light  of  day.  And  once  it 
even  befell  that  the  little  maiden  missed  confession,  owning 
no  shoes  from  which  her  pretty  plump  toes  would  not  pro- 
trude. But  the  Sandovals  were  proud  and  self-contained  ; 
and,  having  almost  no  neighborly  associates,  their  straits 
were  untold  and  unknown. 

Of  all  the  family,  full  of  mutual  single-minded  affection 
as  they  were,  the  discomfort  and  inconvenience  occasioned 
by  Don  Domingo's  pride  of  place  was  borne  by  none  more 
patiently  than  by  Candelaria. 

"  Of  a  truth,  it  is  a  good  child,"  cried  the  over-worked  old 
father  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom;  "so  sweet  a  disposition 
comes  from  neither  me  nor  thee.  Nay,  never  bridle  thus, 
my  Odulia  ;  thou  knowest  thy  genio  is  not  of  the  meekest. 

But,  Candelaria,  then  ! No,  queja,  no  complaint,  though 

the  little  one  goes  clad  like  a  kitchen-maid.  And  surely  no 
fairer  niha  than  our  own  have  I  seen.  No  ;  for  look 
you,  Odulia,  not  Miss-a  Barnett  is  better  favored.  I  re- 
garded her  closely  but  to-day,  as  she  went  through  the  mill 
with  Mister-a  Bruce." 

"What  sayest  thou,  padre  mio  ? "  said  little  Candelaria, 
coming  in  with  her  arms  full  of  clothes  that  she  brought 
home  from  the  week's  washing  at  the  pool.  "  Of  what  lady 
dost  thou  tell?" 

"  Of  the  daughter  of  the  patron,  little  one.  To-day  she 
came  to  examine  her  father's  mill.  A  brave  maiden  !  She 
climbed  all  about  the  mill,  up  and  down  the  narrow,  trem- 
bling stairs,  smiling  where  the  noise  was  too  great  to  hear  her 
own  voice.  And  Mister-a  Bruce  watched  over  her  with  ex- 
ceeding care.  Anxiously  he  held  her  skirts  away  from  the 
great,  whirling  belts  and  bands,  and  once,  when  the  step 
was  too  high,  he  lifted  her  down  in  his  arms  ;  for,  although 
tall,  she  is  a  slender  rush,  far  lighter  than  thou.  But  thou 
art  pallid,  hija  /  It  is  that  demo?iio  washing  !  Miserable 
that  I  am,  that  my  child  must  toil  like  the  oxen  ! " 

"No,padrecito,  no  !"  cried  Candelaria,  smiling  her  faint, 
sweet  smile.  "Reproach  not  thyself,  querido.  Dost  not 
thou  labor  to  maintain  us  all  ?  And  if  I  am  white  of  face, 
it  is  nothing,  for  I  am  strong.  Perhaps  it  is  much  to  walk 
up  the  cuesta—h  is  steep  enough,  this  hill  whereon  we  live." 

"  If  I  thought  that,"  said  Don  Domingo,  doubtfully,  "  I 
would  seek  to-day  a  house  on  low  ground." 

"  No,  no,  no  !  For  la  i>ida,  no  ! "  and  Candelaria  put  her 
dimpled  arms  about  his  neck,  and  gave  him  dozens — scores 
— of  rapid,  illogical,  incoherent,  womanish  reasons  why  they 
should  not  remove. 

So  they  would  stay.  And  Candelaria,  stealing  away  to 
her  own  little  room,  flung  open  the  clumsy  shutters  inside 
the  prison-like  iron  bars,  and  drew  a  great  sigh,  half  of 
yearning,  half  of  dread,  as  she  took  forth  a  pair  of  strong 
binocular  glasses,  and  focussed  them  toward  the  great  stamp- 
mill,  in  whose  gable  stared,  like  rectangular  eyes,  the  two 
windows  of  Will  Bruce's  office. 

"  The  little  banner  is  not  flying,"  she  sighed.  "  Perhaps  I 
was  wrong  to  want  to  stay.  It  will  be— ah  \  triste  to  look 
hence  when  he,  thinking  only  of  the  patron's  daughter,  will 
have  no  remembrance  of  me,  watching  here  for  the  signal. 
Better  to  live  where  I  can  not  see  his  abiding  place." 

Presently  returning  to  the  kitchen,  she  touched  Don  Do- 
mingo, who  sat  in  meditation,  nursing  his  hat.  A  sombrero 
ancho  it  was,  of  the  fashion  coveted  by  ranchmen  and  riders 
in  old  Mexico  ;  of  a  fashion  like  to  provoke  an  unseemly 
smile  on  the  face  of  the  uncourteous  American,  and  to  bring 
the  derisive  "  Greaser  ! "  to  his  lip.  Something  less  than  the 
periphery  of  a  small  cart-wheel  was  its  circumference  ;  gray 
felt  of  the  finest  was  its  broad,  straight  brim  and  low,  square 
crown  ;  gorgeous  was  the  elaborate  embroidery  around  its 
brim,  of  silver  bullion  chenille  and  spangles  ;  royally  gener- 
ous was  the  fat,  wadded  roll  in  lieu  of  band,  swelling  on 
either  side  to  the  girth  of  well-grown  serpents,  and  tapering 


more  into  the  kitchen,  she  hid  it  away  in  the  receptacle 
she  wist  of,  within  the  hat-band. 

"Good  morning,  Don  Domingo!"  cried  Will  Bruce 
blithely,  meeting  the  old  man  at  the  mill  door  ;  "  let  me  take 
up  your  hat,  I'm  just  going,  and  save  you  the  trip." 

For  this  considerate  young  man,  full  of  a  sublime  disinter- 
estedness, gave  sanctuary  in  his  office  to  the  jealously  pre- 
served hat.  He  sprang  up  the  narrow  stairs,  blithe  as  a 
boy,  while  Don  Domingo  passed  on  to  the  condensers.  No 
sooner  had  its  custodian  shut  himself  in  his  office,  than  that 
treasured  hat,  dear  unto  Don  Domingo  as  the  apple  of  his 
eye,  was  again  profaned  by  prying  hands.  When  he  read 
the  little  note  Candelaria  had  written  so  tearfully,  Will 
Bruce  smote  his  hand  upon  his  desk  with  an  indecorous 
word  of  wrath  ;  that  undisciplined  and  violent  manual  action 
was  attended  with  disastrous  results.  The  jar  had  disturbed 
various  matters  in  the  sanctum  ;  an  inkstand  slipped  off  the 
sloping  desk,  and  bestowed  its  contents  upon  the  young 
man's  natty  tweed  apparel ;  a  cupel  tumbled  from  a  shelf, 
spilling  out  its  button  of  shining  metal,  which  rolled  into  a 
knothole  in  the  floor,  whereby  the  Parasite  Mining  and  Mill- 
ing Company  lost  forever  the  result  of  the  first  assay  from 
the  "  Comet ;"  and  Mr.  Bruce's  pet  cat,  dozing  in  a  chair, 
sprang  up  in  terror,  and,  whisking  upon  the  window  ledge  to 
expand  her  tail,  brushed  oft"  Don  Domingo's  sombrero.  That 
sacred  hat,  alas  !  by  reason  of  its  great  specific  gravity, 
could  not  float  down  parachute-wise.  It  fell  with  a  thud 
plump  into  the  tailing-pond. 

"  Are  all  women  false  ?  Are  all  women  traitrous  ? "  cried 
Mr.  Bruce,  clutching  with  tragic  grasp  his  short,  crisp  hair. 
"  I  suppose  she  has  found  a  richer  lover,  or  some  sallow- 
faced  fellow-countryman  has  captivated  her  fancy  with  his 
jingling  spurs  and  dare-devil,  circus-ring  riding  !" 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  fine  and  scathing  sarcasm, 
Mr.  Bruce  again  gazed  upon  his  note  of  dismissal  with  cyni- 
cal and  misanthropic  air.  Sooth  to  say,  the  poor  lad  was 
suffering  sorely.  Once  before,  in  early  youth,  he  had  been 
victimized  at  the  hands  of  a  woman  ;  the  wound  had  rankled 
until  he  met  Candelaria.  He  had  felt  a  deal  of  affection 
for  Don  Domingo's  little  daughter;  he  had  given  her  un- 
qualified faith.  It  was  hard  to  have  his  illusion  dispelled  so 
summarily  and  so  woefully.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  matter 
upon  which  Candelaria  had  based  her  hypothesis  of  his  dis- 
loyalty ;  and  he  had  no  idea  of  the  sordid  poverty  from 
which  the  family  suffered,  and  which  had  wrought  upon  the 
girl  to  a  point  of  morbid  sensitiveness. 

Some  one  knocked.  "  Come  in  !  "  snapped  Mr.  Bruce. 
Don  Domingo  thereupon  entered.  His  dark,  thin  face  was 
composed  into  a  studied  calmness,  full  of  sorrowful  reproach. 
In  his  hand  he  carried  the  luckless  hat,  in  dire  plight  from 
the  accretions  of  the  tailing-pond. 

"Mister-a  Bruce,  in  the  months  that  pass,  you  have  had 
much  of  consideration  for  me  and  my  hat.  You  have  here 
defended  it,  secure  from  trick-playing  boys  and  my  irrever- 
ent fellow-workmen.  But  for  the  first  time  you  have  per- 
mitted it  to  lose  itself— and  behold  !  I  could  have  wished 
you  had  not  waited  until  precisely  the  third  day  I  wear  a 
new  hat." 

"  Don  Domingo,  has  any  one  meddled  with  your  hat  ? 
Has  any  one  touched  it— at  your  home,  I  mean — but  your- 
self and — and — Miss  Candelaria?" 

Don  Domingo,  astounded  at  this  abruptness,  that  ignored 
completely  his  own  observation,  yet  maintained  his  good 
breeding,  and  replied  with  dignity  : 

"  No,  Mister-a  Bruce,  no.  You  here,  and  my  Candelaria 
at  home,  have  vigilantly  guarded  from  evil  my  hat.  The 
little  boys  of  my  house  have  regarded  it  ever  with  awe. 
Even  my  wife,  my  Odulia,  has  not  ventured  to  handle  it. 
And  yet — mark  you,  young  friend — only  yesterday,  as  I 
homeward  returned,  removing  my  hat,  I  discovered  where 
some  person  unknown  had  offered  me  the  indignity  of  con- 
cealing within  it  base  cigarette  paper  ;  of  a  truth,  villainous 
papet  de  fumar.  Nothing  said  I  to  my  Candelaria  of  this 
insolence,  however.  Her  faithful  little  heart  would  have  been 
consumed  with  indignation  and  solicitude  —  and  the  poor 
child  was  far  from  well.  Oh,  what  impertinence  !  What 
shamelessness  !"  He  stretched  his  arms  down,  and  spread 
his  hands,  palms  outward,  shrugging  his  shoulders  with  the 
usual  facial  accompaniment. 

"Don  Domingo,"  cried  Mr.  Bruce,  "you're  the  jolliest  old 
boy  out — quite  the  most  correct  old  party  going  !     Correct  ? 


Quite  too,  too  utterly,  don't  you  know  ?  '  Cigarette-paper,' 
quotha!  'Villainous  cigarette-paper'  !  Shades  and  ashes 
of  stationery  !  It  was  Bancroft's  best  rice,  cream  laid. 
That's  what  comes  of  using  invisible  ink,  when  the  daughter 
understands,  and  the  father  doesn't.     I   hope  you  see,  sir, 

don't  you?    And  Candelaria  and   I and  you  threw  away 

my  note,  don't  you  perceive  ? — the  most  particular  note  of 
all.  And  Candelaria  misunderstood,  the  dear  little  dear ; 
and — oh,  say — just  wait  a  minute!"  Don  Domingo's  eyes 
enlarged  at  sight  of  the  glasses  Mr.  Bruce  aimed  toward  the 
Sandoval  domicile.  "  Yes,  she's  there— and  looking  this  way. 
I  say,  Don  Domingo,  you'll  have  to  excuse  me,  you  know. 

I'll  go  up  and  see I'd  better  explain.     And,  oh,  yes  !   the 

hat !  Yes,  to  be  sure.  Why,  of  course  !  I'm  about  to  send 
down  to  Sinaloa  for  a  dozen.     Mean  to  wear  'em  myself ! " 

He  was  gone.  Don  Domingo  remained,  gazing  ruefully 
at  his  ruined  hat.  Y.  H.  Addis. 

Silver,  Summer,  1S81. 


MR.    SPOOPENDYKE. 


He  Explains  to  Mrs.  S.  the  Mysteries  of  a  Breech-Loader. 


"  Say,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  as  he  drew  a  gun 
from  the  case  and  eyed  it  critically,  "  I  want  you  to  wake 
me  up  early  in  the  morning.      I'm  going  shooting." 

"Isn't  that  too  sweet!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Spoopendyke. 
"  I'll  wear  my  new  dress  and  my  Saratoga  waves.  Where 
do  we  go  ?  " 

"  I'm  going  down  on  the  island,  and  you'll  probably  go  as 
far  as  the  front  door,"  grunted  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "  Women 
don't  go  shooting.  It's  only  men.  All  you've  got  to  do  is  to 
wake  me  up  and  get  breakfast  When  I  come  home  we'll 
have  some  birds. 

"  Won't  that  be  nice  ?"  chimed  Mrs.  Spoopendyke.  "  Can 
you  catch  birds  with  that  thing?"  and  Mrs.  Spoopendyke 
fluttered  around  the  improved  breech-loading  shot-gun, 
firmly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  was  some  kind  of  a  trap. 

"  1  can  kill  'em  with  this,"  explained  Mr.  Spoopendyke. 
"  This  is  a  gun,  my  dear  ;  it  isn't  a  nest  with  three  speckled 
eggs  in  it ;  nor  is  it  a  barn  with  a  hole  in  the  roof.  You 
stick  the  cartridge  in  here,  and  pull  this  finger-piece,  and 
down  comes  your  bird  every  time." 

"Well,  isn't  that  the  greatest  thing!  I  suppose  if  you 
don't  want  a  partridge,  you  can  stick  a  duck  or  a  turkey  in 
that  end,  too  ;  or  a  fish  or  a  lobster,  and  bring  it  down  just 
as  quick." 

"  Yes,  or  you  can  stick  a  house,  or  a  cornfield,  or  a  dod- 
gasted  female  idiot  in  there,  too,  if  you  want  to  !"  snorted 
Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "  Who  said  anything  about  a  partridge  ? 
It's  a  cartridge  that  goes  in  there  !  " 

"  Oh  !"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  rather  crestfallen. 
"  I  see  now.     Where  does  the  bird  go  ? " 

"  He  goes  to  night  school,  if  he  hasn't  got  any  more  sense 
than  you  have,"  snorted  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "  Look  here, 
now,  and  I'll  show  you  how  it  works,"  and  Mr.  Spoopendyke, 
whose  ideas  of  a  gun  were  about  as  vague  as  those  of  his 
wife,  inserted  the  cartridge  half  way  in  the  muzzle  end,  and 
cautiously  cocked  the  weapon. 

"  And  when  the  bird  sees  that,  he  comes  and  pecks  at  it ! 
Isn't  that  the  funniest ! "  and  Mrs.  Spoopendyke  clapped  her 
hands  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  discovery.  "Then  you  put 
out  your  hand  and  catch  him  !" 

"  You've  struck  it  ! "  howled  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  who  had 
the  hammer  on  the  half-cock,  and  was  vainly  pulling  at  the 
trigger  to  get  it  down.  "That's  the  idea!  With  your  no- 
tions, you  only  want  a  new  stock  and  a  steam  trip-hammer 
to  be  a  needle-gun  !  Don't  you  know  the  dod-gasted  thing 
has  got  to  go  off  before  you  get  a  bird  ?  You  shoot  the 
birds  ;  you  don't  wait  for  'em  to  shoot  you." 

"  At  home,  we  used  to  always  chop  their  heads  off  with  an 
axe,"  faltered  Mrs.  Spoopendyke. 

"  So  would  I,  if  I  was  going  after  measly  old  hens,"  re- 
torted Mr.  Spoopendyke,  who  had  managed  to  uncock  the 
contrivance  ;  "but  when  I  go  for  yellow  birds  and  sparrows, 
I  go  like  a  sportsman.  While  I'm  waiting  for  a  bird,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Spoopendyke,  adjusting  the  cartridge  at  the 
breech,  "  I  put  the  load  in  here  for  safety.  And  when  I  see 
a  flock  I  aim  and  fire." 

Bang  !  went  the  gun,  knocking  the  tail-feathers  out  of  an 
eight  day  clock,  and  plowing  a  foot  furrow  in  the  wall,  per- 
forating the  closet  door,  and  culminating  in  Mr.  Spoopen- 
dyke's  plug  hat. 

"  Goodness  gracious  ! "  squeaked  Mrs.  Spoopendyke. 
"  Oh,  my  ! " 

Mr.  Spoopendyke  gathered  himself  up  and  contemplated 
the  damage. 

"  Why  couldn't  ye  keep  still?"  he  shrieked.  "  What'd  ye 
want  to  disturb  my  aim  for,  and  make  me  let  it  off?  Think 
I  can  hold  back  a  charge  of  powder  and  a  pound  of  shot 
while  a  measly  woman  is  scaring  it  through  a  gun-barrel  ?  " 

"  If  that  had  been  a  bird  how  nicely  you  would  have  shot 
it!"  suggested  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  soothingly.  "If  you 
should  ever  aim  at  a  bird,  you'd  catch  him,  sure  !  " 

"  Oh,  you  know  what  I  could  do  !  With  your  information 
about  gunnery,  you  only  need  a  wad  in  your  mouth  and  a 
kick  like  a  mule  to  be  a  mountain  howitzer  !  If  I  had  your 
intelligence  on  sporting  subjects,  I'd  hire  out  for  a  shot- 
tower  !  Don't  you  know  you've  spoiled  the  dod-gasted  gun  ? " 
And  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  anxious  for  some  excuse  to  take  it 
back  to  his  friend  Specklewottle,  who  loaned  it  to  him,  held 
it  out  and  eyed  his  wife  sternly.  "  You've  ruined  that  gun," 
he  continued,  solemnly.     "  It  won't  ever  go  off  again." 

"  Never  mind,  dear,"  consoled  Mrs.  Spoopendyke.  "  It's 
been  off  enough,  and  I'd  just  as  lief  have  some  clams  as 
birds.  You  go  to  bed,  and  we'll  try  an4  do  without  any  birds." 

"  It  won't  ever  go  off  again,"  repeated  Mr.  Spoopendyke, 
as  he  climbed  into  his  couch.  "  That  is  a  ruined  gun,"  and 
he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall. 

Mrs.  Spoopendyke  slowly  disrobed,  having  first  turned  a 
stream  of  water  into  the  gun  from  the  faucet,  and  betook 
her  to  rest.  "  It  may  not  go  off  again,"  she  thought,  "  but 
if  it  does,  the  neighbors  will  think  the  water  main  has  burst," 
with  which  reflection  she  began  to  pat  the  ear  of  Mr.  Spoop- 
endyke, who  turned  over  like  an  earthquake,  and  wanted  to 
know  if  she  thought  she  hadn't  done  enough  mischief  with- 
out lamming  him  like  a  dod-gasted  blacksmith. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    DYSPEPTIC    CLUB. 


Interlocutors — Urus,  Bottom,  Agricola,  Gorgeous,  POL- 
LIWIG,  AND   ACETES. 

Urus — "  It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  we  have  met.  I 
congratulate  you,  gentlemen,  that  we  have  all  been  spared/' 

Bottom — "  Spared  in  our  lives,  yes  ;  but,  like  the  monkey 
and  the  parrot,  we  have  passed  through  a  '  devil  of  a  time.1" 

Agricola — "As  there  is  no  longer  a  personal  devil,  would 
it  not  be  more  proper  to  accept  the  revised  version  of  ex- 
pression, and  say  we  have  passed  through  '  Hades'  ? " 

Gorgeous — "  '  Hades  '  seems  but  a  conservative  word  to 
express  the  political  and  financial  experience  of  the  last  two 
years  in  San  Francisco." 

Polliwig — "  From  which,  thank  God,  we  are  slowly  but 
surely  recovering.  The  sand-lot  is  no  longer  a  power  ;  the 
new  Constitution  has  not  worked  so  badly  as  expected  ; 
three  good  wheat  crops  in  succession  have  brought  prosper- 
ity to  the  State,  and  property  values  in  San  Francisco  are 
recovering." 

Acetes-  -'"'  And,  my  dear  Polliwig,  you  have  not  enumer- 
ated the  most  charming  facts  which  indicate  the  new  and 
better  era.  We  have  secured  a  revised  treaty  with  China  to 
limit  immigration,  and  we  have  finally  leached  the  bottom 
-of  a  mining-stock  speculation  that  worked  greater  injury  to 
the  commercial,  producing,  and  laboring  classes  of  Califor- 
nia than  all  other  causes  combined." 

Agricola — "  The  best  and  most  encouraging  feature  is  the 
fact  that  the  country  is  prosperous.  San  Francisco  had  out- 
grown the  country.  Like  a  precocious  boy,  the  head  had 
outgrown  the  body.  Farmers  are  now  varying  their  crops. 
Fruit,  thanks  to  processes  for  drying  and  canning,  now  pays  ; 
our  wines,  thanks  to  the  awakening  appreciation  of  the 
wine-drinkers,  are  securing  a  reputation  that  gives  them 
a  market  abroad  and  a  commercial  value.  We  are  producing 
raisins  of  an  excellent  quality,  giving  occupation  to  women 
and  children." 

Gorgeous — "And  in  all  this  enumeration  of  pleasant 
things  shall  we  not  mention  railroads,  as  calculated  to  pro- 
mole  the  prosperity  of  our  coast,  by  bringing  it,  with  all  its 
splendid  capacities,  into  more  direct  and  immediate  inter- 
course with  the  East,  the  South,  and  Mexico?  We — all  of 
us  who  are  argonauts — remember  the  early  voyages  around 
the  stormy  cape,  across  the  malarious  Isthmus,  over  the 
dreary  and  dreadful  plains,  the  pony  express,  the  overland 
wagon-road,  and  then  the  trans-continental  rail:  .id.  Now 
English  money  is  building  across  British  territory  at  the 
north  ;  Villard  is  preparing  his  scheme  for  a  road  to  Wash- 
ington Territory  and  Oregon  ;  the  new  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  is  already  almost  within  the  reach  of  the  railroad 
system  around  the  gulf;  Jay  Gould  is  pushing  his  enterprise 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  City  of  Mexico  ;  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Road  is  now  building  along  the  thirty-fifth  parallel, 
and  the  Boston  people  are  making  for  Guaymas  and  San 
Diego.  All  this  enterprise  and  activity  in  railroad  building 
is  the  assurance  to  us  that  California  is  no  longer  to  be  iso- 
lated from  the  rest  of  the  world." 

dries — "  I  am  not  one  of  those,  however,  who  are  very 
anxious  that  California  should  be  over-populated.  I  am  im- 
patient with  this  clamor  for  population.  Our  people  are  im- 
migration mad.  For  one,  I  wish  there  would  not  come  one 
immigrant  from  any  foreign  land  to  remain  with  us.  We 
have  fifty  millions  of  people.  These  will  increase  fast 
enough." 

Bottom— "  You  are  right,  Urus,  and  I  agree  with  you  in 
wishing  that  from  Europe  or  Asia  there  would  come  no  more 
immigrants.  I  would  be  glad  to  send  the  '  Pope's  Irish'  back 
to  their  native  land.  I  would  have  no  more  Germans,  nor 
Sclavonians,  nor  Italians,  nor  Portuguese." 

Polliwig — "This  is  narrow  and  selfish.  Our  ancestors 
were  foreign  born — Dutch,  English,  and  Scotch  ;  then  why 
endeavor  to  limit  our  country  from  future  immigration?" 

Bottom—"  According  to  Darwin,  we  were  once  polliwigs  ; 
then  why  not  cover  the  land  with  polliwigs  to  hasten  the  de- 
velopment of  men  ? " 

Polliwig — "  Our  country  is  broad.  It  has  a  vast-  and  un- 
developed territory.  Europe  is  redundant  with  population. 
It  starves." 

Bottom — "  Europe  once  had  unoccupied  territory  ;  vast 
forests,  broad,  unused  domains.  If  now  its  people  starve, 
does  not  this  warn  us  to  keep  our  lands  for  our  own  people, 
that  in  the  future  our  descendants  may  not  starve?" 

Agricola — "  I  would  suggest  that  there  is  a  happy  mean 
between  unlimited  and  restricted  immigration,  and  that 
this  is  a  question  that  ought  to  interest  our  statesmen.  I 
would  think  it  well  to  encourage  the  coming  to  oflr  land  of 
healthy,  order-loving,  intelligent  white  people,  who  have 
means,  and  come  for  permanent  homes.  I  would  think  it 
wise  to  discourage  the  immigration  to  our  shores  of  all  in- 
firm, all  paupers,  all  political  agitators,  all  criminals." 

Urus — "  And  just  now  I  understand  that  we  are  threatened 
with  an  incursion  of  Jews — Jews  from  Russia,  Hungary,  Mo- 
rocco, and  Tunis — three  millions  of  Jews  ;  that  an  Israel- 
itish  alliance  is  formed  in  America  to  facilitate  their  coming. 
Great  God  !  only  think  of  it ;  suppose  the  waters  of  the  At- 
lantic should  divide,  and  they   could  come  over  dry  shod  !" 

Polliwig — "  They  would  bring  the  spoils  of  the  Egypt- 
ians, and  thus  enrich  the  land." 

Bottom — "  They  would  bring  lice,  and  toads,  and  all  man- 
ner of  insects  and  creeping  things." 

Agricola — "  I  understand  that  these  Jews  are  agricultur- 
ists, and  will  go  on  farms." 

Urus — "That  is  all  nonsense.  Farmers  from  Tunis 
and  Morocco  !  Farmers  from  Russia  and  Poland  !  Jews 
never  farm.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the 
Jew  cuts  any  figure  as  an  agricultural  laborer.  They  are 
traders  and  financiers  ;  they  are  full  of  music  and  art ;  but 
you  rarely  ever  see  hay- seed  in  the  Jew's  hair." 

Bottom — "  Why  are  the  Jews  expelled  from  Russia  if  they 
are  quiet  farm-laborers  ?  Why  from  Austria  if  they  are  good 
citizens?  Why  from  northern  Africa?  Why  from  enlight- 
ened Germany  ?  We  may  say  persecution  by  Russian  and 
Turk,  but  have  we  any  right  to  assume  that  so  enlightened 
a  people  and  so  just  a  government  as  that  of  Austria  or 
Germany  would  legislate  against  this  race  if  it  did  not  de- 
serve it  ? " 

ZJrus — "  And  need  we  go  outside  of  America  to  find  rea- 


sons for  questioning  the  kind  of  citizens  that  Jews  become? 
There  has  been  no  persecution  on  this  continent.  They  are 
clothed,  and  for  two  hundred  years  have  been,  with  political 
power  ;  they  are  equal  under  the  law,  and  yet  they  are  as 
exclusive  in  their  marriage  and  social  relations  as  though  in 
every  American  city  they  were  confined  to  a  special  quarter. 
They  will  not  intermarry  with  our  people,  or  eat  with  them, 
or  worship  with  them.  They  combine  together  as  a  class, 
and  hold  their  class  interest  as  paramount  to  every  national 
consideration  They  engage  in  no  hard-labor  industry  ;  they 
are  seldom  found  on  farm,  or  in  forest,  or  mine,  or  foundry — 
never  in  physical  labor.  They  never  become  sailors  before 
the  mast ;  rarely  ever  soldiers  in  the  fighting  ranks.  They 
are  a  nation  of  traders,  usurers,  speculators,  and  adventurers. 
Their  financial  ability  is  undoubted  ;  they  are  distinguished 
for  their  aesthetic  tastes  and  accomplishments." 

Bottom — "  The  same  journal  that  gave  us  the  alarming 
intelligence  that  three  millions  of  Jews  were  preparing  to 
overrun  the  land,  also  contained  as  an  item  of  local  intelli- 
gence, that  a  Jewish  merchant,  of  good  character,  had  been 
driven  to  suicide  by  his  misfortunes,  his  greatest  misfortune 
being  that  he  had  married  a  Christian  woman,  and  because  of 
that  fact  had  been  looked  down  upon  with  contempt,  and 
tabooed  by  all  his  Jewish  friends." 

Gorgeous — "  In  your  heated  discussion,  gentlemen,  you 
must  not  forget  that  there  are  Jews  and  Jews.  You  must 
not  forget  the  peculiar  history  of  this  peculiar  people.  Theirs 
has  been  a  strange  history.  Once  standing  foremost  among 
nations,  they  have  lost  their  nationality,  have  been  scattered 
throughout  the  world,  have  been  persecuted  by  all  govern- 
ments— persecuted  and  hunted,  denied  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship, been  robbed  and  plundered,  quarters  assigned  them  in 
walled  cities,  walls  within  walls;  unable  to  "hold  lands,  or 
houses,  or  fixed  property.  From  these  necessities  they  have 
been  forced  to  be  traders,  have  been  scattered  throughout 
the  world,  have  been  hunted  and  oppressed,  denied  the  op- 
portunities of  education,  denied  office,  and,  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  old  world,  until  very  recently,  denied  citizen- 
ship. And  yet  they  have  maintained  the  distinctive  pecu- 
liarities ol  their  race.  In  Spain  there  are  men  of  Jewish 
race  and  Moorish  blood  who  are  the  very  bluest  of  the  blue- 
blooded  aristocracy  of  the  land.  The  race  has  given  a 
Premier  to  England.  It  has  the  wealthiest  of  bankers,  the 
first  of  merchants.  In  music  and  in  painting,  in  literature 
and  law,  in  art  and  learning,  Jews  occupy  the  foremost 
places  among  the  foremost  men  of  the  world.  There  are 
places  where  the  Jew  has  reached  the  very  depths  of  ignor- 
ance, and  where  the  word  has  become  the  synonym  of  all 
that  is  greedy,  avaricious,  base  and  ignoble." 

Bottom — "  Yes,  my  noble  Gorgeous,  and  these  are  the  very 
ones  that  are  to  be  poured  out  upon  our  land.  Jews  from 
Poland  and  Russia ;  Jews  from  Tunis  and  Algiers  ;  the 
abandoned  and  the  lowest  of  the  race." 

Gorgeous — "You  interrupted  me  before  I  had  time  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  Jews  of  America.  If  you  would  be 
just  and  generous,  look  around  San  Francisco,  and  observe 
the  Jews  that  are  citizens  among  us  ;  men  of  the  highest 
intelligence,  of  enterprise,  broad  in  their  views,  generous 
in  their  acts,  good  citizens,  many  of  them  filling  the  highest 
positions,  always  loyal,  always  law-abiding.  There  are  few 
criminals  among  them  ;  few  ever  become  paupers.  They 
are  self-supporting,  and,  if  they  could  be  less  exclusive,  would 
intermarry  and  intermingle  with  our  people,  as  the  better 
class  among  them  are  doing,  and  would  go  out  to  the  coun- 
try and  employ  themselves  in  agriculture,  then  there  would 
be  no  more  desirable  class  of  emigrants  than  they." 

Urus — "  If,  and  if,  and  if;  but  they  do  not  intermarry, 
and  only  to  make  money  out  of  Christians  do  they  inter- 
mingle. They  do  not  go  into  the  country  except  with  their 
peddling  packs." 

Bottom— "The  Jew  does  not  possess  the  qualities  that 
could  form  a  nation.  It  is  very  apparent  why  the  Jew  has 
lost  his  nationality.  If  to-day  there  were  in  America  fifty 
millions  of  Israelites — if  all  should  gather  from  the  nations 
of  the  world — they  would  not  form  a  government  containing 
the  elements  of  permanence  and  durability.  This  class  will 
give  our  country  trouble  in  the  future,  because  it  is  a  '  class.' 
Three  millions  of  immigrants  is  a  danger  threatening  the 
permanence  and  stability  of  this  Republic,  and  I  venture 
the  prediction  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  Jewish 
question  in  America  will  be  a  more  serious  one  than  is  now 
the  Catholic  or  Chinese." 

Polliwig — "  How  serious  ?  " 

Bottom — "  The  existence  of  a  c  class,'  bound  together  by 
ties  of  nationality,  or  religion,  or  interest,  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion in  a  government  where  the  privileges  of  citizenship  are 
given  to  all.  The  Irish  question  illustrates  this.  '  The 
Pope's  Irish ' — which,  by  the  way,  is  an  expressive  term — 
are  bound  together  by  the  fact  that  they  hate  England  and 
love  the  Pope.  Their  hatred  to  England  and  their  fidelity 
to  the  Church  of  Rome  are  controlling  sentiments.  As  a 
class  they  are  ignorant  ;  as  a  class  they  are  superstitious  ; 
as  a  class  they  are  easily  led  by  political  demagogues,  and 
we  observe  that,  as  a  result,  they  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
Democratic.  Hence  the  Democratic  party  must  pander  to 
their  passions,  their  prejudices,  and  their  ignorance.  Three 
millions  of  Jews  of  the  more  ignorant  kind  that  come  from 
Russia,  Hungary,  Algiers,  and  Tunis,  having  no  natural  love 
for  America,  no  knowledge  of  its  institutions,  no  taste  for 
agricultural  pursuits,  crowding  in  upon  our  cities,  destitute 
of  means,  ignorant  of  even  the  language  of  the  country, 
hide-bound  by  traditions  that  forbid  them  to  intermarry  with 
any  but  their  co-religionists,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  dan- 
gerous, and  to  the  last  degree  undesirable." 

Agricola — "  Let  us  hear  from  Acetes;  he  is  the  wise  man 
of  our  club." 

Acetes — "  I  am  interested  in  your  discussion,  gentlemen, 
but  I  am  not  apprehensive  that  any  danger  threatens  our 
country,  its  institutions,  or  its  interests,  by  a  Jewish  invasion. 
In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  to  be  any  such  im- 
migration as  you  anticipate.  Three  millions  of  people  are 
not  easily  transferred  from  Europe  to  America.  If  five  hun- 
dred could  be  brought  at  a  time,  it  would  demand  six  thou- 
sand voyages  to  bring  them.  The  Jew  is  not  a  natural  im- 
migrant. He  does  not  voluntarily  leave  the  land  of  his 
birth  for  adventure  in  strange  countries.  He  is  anchored  by 
love  of  family.  He  has,  as  a  rule,  a  large  family.  The  Jews 
of  America  will  not  be  united  in  encouraging  such  an  immi- 
gration.    If  they  are  poor,  they  can  not  come  ;  if  they  are 


rich,  they  will  not  desire  to  come.  And  if  they  do  come  in 
as  large  numbers  as  the  sensational  news  item  suggests, 
America  is  a  broad  land,  Jews  are  industrious,  they  do  not 
become  paupers,  and  there  is  no  country  or  no  age  in  which 
they  have  not  been  self-sustaining.  The  Jews  are  always  loyal 
to  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  they  live  ;  they  are  pa- 
tient and  suffer  ;  they  never  revolt,  and  seldom  conspire.  In 
their  religion  they  never  proselyte  ;  they  send  no  missionaries 
to  convert  anybody  to  their  belief.  If  they  choose  to  inter- 
marry, and  to  confine  themselves  socially  to  themselves,  who 
shall  complain  so  long  as  they  do  not  thrust  themselves  upon 
others?  Gorgeous  has  said,  and  there  is  great  significance 
in  the  remark,  'there  are  Jews  and  Jews.'  The  better  class 
of  Jews,  and  the  more  liberal  among  them,  are  good  citizens. 
The  class  of  liberal  and  enlightened  is  rapidly  increasing 
under  the  generous  influence  of  our  schools  and  our  laws. 
The  ignorant  among  them  are  better  than  the  ignorant 
of  other  lands.  Let  us  contrast  the  ignorant  Jews  with  the 
ignorant  of  the  Catholic  Irish,  and  who  fails  to  observe  the 
superiority  of  the  one  over  the  other  ?— superiority,  I  mean, 
in  the  line  of  mental  and  moral  attributes  that  make  them 
easy  to  govern.  If  we  would  desire  statistics  in  their  favor, 
let  us  look  into  the  criminal  calendars  of  our  courts — at  the 
divorce  calendars.  Let  us  examine  our  penitentiaries,  our 
asylums  for  the  poor.  Look  through  the  past  history  of  our 
country,  tracing  backward  its  agitations  and  its  riots — 
'  Pope's  Irish'  always,  Germans  often,  Jews  never.  Look  at 
those  who  impudently  interfere  in  our  politics.  Go  to  the 
corner  of  Montgomery  and  California  streets  on  any 
morning  and  observe  the  palpitating  Irish  statesman ; 
see  how  he  sweats,  and  throbs,  and  drinks,  and  talks,  in  his 
anxiety  that  San  Francisco  may  be  so  governed  that  he  can 
thrive  upon  its  crumbs.  The  Jews  never  band  themselves 
together  in  anything  but  their  religion.  In  politics  they  fol- 
low no  priest  or  demagogue  ;  they  think  for  themselves. 
Among  the  Jews  there  are  no  sand-lotters,  no  agitators,  no 
communists,  no  agrarians;  they  respect  property,  they  obey 
the  laws,  they  mind  their  own  business.  And  yet  I  entirely 
agree  with  Urus  and  Bottom,  that  we  should  encourage  no 
immigration  from  foreign  lands.  I  agree  with  them  in  think- 
ing that  our  statesmen  at  Washington  should  at  once  enter 
upon  a  system  of  legislation  that  should  throw  around  this 
immigration  business  certain  checks  that  would  restrain  all 
doubtful  or  bad  classes  from  finding  refuge  in  our  country." 


M.  Konin,  director  of  the  Gymnase  in  Paris,  has  brought 
suit  against  one  of  the  leading  ladies  for  breach  of  contract. 
The  lady,  who  took  the  Conservatory  prize  of  1S77,  is  a  well- 
known  tragic  actress  of  good  character.  According  to  the 
French  custom,  she  has  had  to  furnish  very  expensive  cos- 
tumes for  many  new  plays  during  the  last  year.  She  was, 
the  other  day,  notified  to  procure  another  superb  costume 
for  a  new  comedy  of  Feuillet's.  Being  at  the  end  of  her  re- 
sources, and  too  virtuous  to  have  a  protector,  she  refused  the 
part.  Hence  the  squabble.  The  compulsory  extravagance 
of  actresses  at  Paris  theatres  is  notorious.  Croizette  con- 
sumes fortunes  in  costumes,  and  Bernhardt's  expenses  in 
that  line  are  too  well  known  to  mention.  Each  actress  has 
her  particular  dressmaker,  where  her  costumes  are  exhibited 
days  before  their  appearance  on  the  stage.  In  1S78  Gene- 
vieve Ward  happened  to  see  at  Worth's,  on  a  pair  of  a  hun- 
dred-year-old unmentionables,  four  jeweled  buttons  of  curi- 
ous and  exquisite  make,  which  the  dress-master  had  picked 
up  at  an  antiquarian  sale.  Struck  by  their  beautiful  design 
and  brilliancy,  she  asked  Worth  to  make  her  a  dress  to 
match,  and  procure  some  more  buttons,  placing  the  buttons 
down  the  front  of  the  dress.  Worth  informed  her  that  it 
would  cost  too  great  a  sum  to  have  new  buttons  made,  but 
that  he  would  endeavor  to  procure  the  waistcoat  which 
matched  the  bifurcated  garment  in  dispute,  and  on  which 
there  might  perhaps  be  some  more  buttons.  He  then  sent  a 
button  to  each  of  four  of  his  agents  throughout  France,  with 
directions  to  match  it  if  possible.  The  hunt  was  eventually 
successful,  the  looked-for  waistcoat  being  unearthed  in  a 
little  pawnbroker's  shop  in  Lyons.  Six  buttons  were  on  it, 
and  so  the  romantic  dress  was  completed  with  ten  buttons 
down  the  front. 

The  New  York  Times  says  that  if  King  Kalakaua  is  try- 
ing to  sell  his  kingdom  to  any  European  potentate  he  is 
making  a  mistake.  The  throne  market  has  never  been  duller 
than  it  is  at  present,  and  there  is  not  a  single  European  who 
has  been  brought  up  to  the  kingly  trade  who  would  be  will- 
ing to  buy  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Neither  Don  Carlos,  nor 
the  ex-kings  of  Naples  or  Hanover,  nor  Queen  Isabella,  nor 
even  Ismail  Pasha,  would  dream  of  exiling  themselves  from 
Europe  and  reigning  over  a  kingdom  consisting  of  mission- 
aries and  savages.  There  is  only  one  man  who  could  be  in- 
duced to  buy  out  King  Kalakaua.  Mr.  Jay  Gould  will  some 
day  grow  tired  of  buying  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  steam- 
ers, or  rather  there  will  be  no  more  left  for  him  to  buy,  and 
long  before  that  time  the  American  people  will  be  very  tired 
of  Mr.  Jay  Gould.  Would  it  not  be  a  wise  thing  for  him  to 
buy  a  nice,  quiet  little  kingdom  like  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  to 
which  he  could  retire  when  there  is  nothing  more  left  for  him 
to  buy  ?  Kalakaua  should  address  Mr.  Gould  by  cable  with- 
out further  delay,  and  if  he  does  not  want  an  extortionate 
price  for  his  kingdom,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  can  find  a 
purchaser,  and  the  Hawaiians  a  new  monarch  in  the  person 
of  King  Jay  I. 

In  his  "answer  to  correspondents,"  Burdette  remarks: 
"Ethel" — 1.  Yes,  it  is  very  wrong  to  smoke.  2.  No,  your 
husband  should  not  smoke  if  you  object  to  it.  3.  YTes,  we 
smoke  every  time  we  get  a  chance.  4.  No,  we  will  not 
quit  ;  we  are  smoking  now,  at  this  moment,  an  old  black 
brier-wood  pipe,  with  a  straight  stem.  We  are  not  your  hus- 
band; we  married  a  sensible  woman,  a  girl  with  the  heart 
of  a  woman  and  the  soul  of  an  angel,  who  buys  her  husband 
cigars  and  tobacco,  and  tells  him  to  smoke  in  the  sitting- 
room,  rather  than  send  him  up  in  the  garret  or  out  in  the 
back-yard. 

"  Because  one  is  well  and  healthy,  and  the  other  is  hell 
and  wealthy."  The  conundrum  which  belongs  to  the  above 
answer,  says  Bill  Nye,  has  evaded  us  for  three  weeks,  and 
we  are  utterly  worn  out  chasing  it  through  space,  with  thq 
thermometer  at  109  in  the  shade.     It  is  still  at  large. 
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'After  nearly  five  years  of  pleasant  business  association  be- 
tween the  founders  of  the  Argonaut,  we  now  take  our  sepa- 
rate ways.  Mr.  F.  M.  Somers,  inspired  by  a  larger  ambi- 
tion and  seeking  a  wider  field  of  labor,  severs  his  connection 
with  our  enterprise,  and  goes  to  the  city  of  New  York,  leav- 
ing us  to  manage  the  craft  which  was  our  joint  undertaking. 
Mr.  Somers  takes  with  him  to  his  new  field  of  labor  our 
best  wishes  for  his  success.  He  takes  more  than  that — a 
thorough  business  capacity,  literary  ability  of  a  high 
order,  and  an  established  reputation  for  honorable  dealing. 
We  shall  endeavor — with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Hart, 
who  for  some  months  has  filled  the  place  of  Mr.  Somers — 
to  keep  afloat  in  our  shallow  waters,  and  to  navigate  our 
circumscribed  sea  as  best  we  can.  This  is  perhaps  as  good  an 
opportunity  as  we  shall  ever  have  to  answer  the  many  kindly 
inquiries  as  to  our  success.  Thanks  to  the  business  and  organ- 
izing ability  of  our  former  associate,  and  thanks  to  a  com- 
munity the  intelligent  portion  of  which  is  willing  to  overlook 
our  mistakes  in  the  belief  that  the  Argonaut  is  honest  and 
not  cowardly  in  the  expression  of  its  opinions,  we  are  pros- 
pering. We  are  not  making  money  as  does  a  prosperous 
commercial  daily,  but  we  are  steadily  gaining  in  circulation 
and  are  steadily  increasing  the  number  of  our  advertising 
patrons.  We  are  laying  the  foundations  of  a  journal  that 
will  live  so  long  as  it  is  honest,  and  will  be  supported  so  long 
as  it  has  the  courage  to  express  its  convictions.  Our  enter- 
prise was  begun  just  as  there  was  coming  on  our  State  and  city 
of  San  Francisco  a  time  of  great  depression.  We  have  been 
able  to  live  through  this  somewhat  dismal  period,  till  we  now 
think  we  observe  the  dawn  of  a  better  day.  Believing,  as 
we  do,  that  there  is  for  our  city  and  State  a  healthful  and 
even  brilliant  future,  we  await  this  coming  time  for  the  har- 
vest of  our  labors.  As  wealth  and  intelligence  increase,  as 
wealthy  and  intelligent  people  multiply,  the  Argonaut  will 
keep  pace  with  them,  so  long  as  by  its  cleanliness,  its  intelli- 
gence, and  its  fearless  independence  it  can  commend  itself 
to  intelligent  and  fearless  readers  who  are  well  able  to  pay 
for  it.  The  most  cheering  indication  of  our  prosperity  is  the 
growth  of  our  circulation  in  the  country,  and  the  fact  that 
we  are  making  slow  but  sure  progress  toward  a  national 
recognition.  There  are  but  few  of  the  Eastern  communities, 
and  none  of  the  great  cities,  where  we  are  not  gathering 
some  subscribers.  Believing  that  our  Californian  literature 
is  distinctive  and  peculiar,  and  that  it  is  attractive  when 
known,  we  are  quite  confident  that  with  time,  patience,  and 
industry  the  Argonaut  can  make  for  itself  something  more 
than  a  local  reputation.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the 
Pacific  States  and  Territories  there  are,  in  round  numbers, 
about  one  million  of  English-speaking  people.  If  the  Argo- 
naut was  published  in  New  York,  it  would  circulate  within 
an  area  occupied  by  fifty  millions  of  people.  If  in  London, 
it  would  have  nearly  a  hundred  millions  to  reach.  We 
sometimes  think,  if  to  make  money  was  our  only  purpose,  it 
would  be  well  to  seek  a  broader  field  ;  but,  strange  as  it  will 
seem,  and  incredulously  as  the  statement  will  be  received  by 
some— this  is  not  our  only  object.  California  is  to  us  our 
world.  Fame  beyond  its  borders,  honors  from  other  than 
the  people  of  our  own  coast,  seem  to  us  of  little  value. 
Money  to  be  expended  elsewhere  than  in  California  seems 
of  little  worth.  Hence  our  field  of  labor  is  here  ;  and  so 
long  as  we  prefer  to   labor  rather  than   be   idle,£to  work 


rather  than  rest,  to  earn  rather  than  spend,  our  labors  will  be 
here.  We  mention  our  limited  population,  not  in  apology 
for  the  fact  that  this  journal  has  not  reached  the  standard  of 
excellence  we  are  ambitious  it  should  attain,  but  as  suggest- 
ive to  our  readers  of  the  necessity  of  the  miscellaneous 
cargo  it  is  required  to  carry.  It  must  have  politics,  stories, 
poetry,  humor,  society  news,  dramatic  gossip,  and  Spoopen- 
dykeana  in  order  that  it  may  suit  the  taste  of  a  more  numer- 
ous class  than  would  be  content  to  feed  solely  upon  heavy 
editorials  or  the  lighter  pabulum  of  wit.  We  have  in  our 
mind  an  ideal  weekly  journal.  We  think  the  present  Argo- 
naut is  the  foundation  upon  which  we  can  build  it.  We 
think  California  a  good  place  for  it,  and  we  propose  to  de- 
vote the  balance  of  our  working  days  to  its  realization.  We 
have  a  grateful  appreciation  of  those  who  have  been  and  are 
our  friends,  and  who  have  encouraged  and  helped  the  Argo- 
naut. We  are  sorry  for  those  who  do  not  appreciate  it.  We 
feel  only  contempt  for  those  who  vilify  and  abuse  it. 


Any  alien,  being  free  and  white,  may  become  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  by  naturalization.  He  must  have  declared 
his  intention,  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  to  become 
a  citizen,  at  least  two  years  before  his  final  application  ;  or 
he  must  make  proof  that  he  came  to  the  country  before  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  He  must  declare  to 
the  court,  on  oath,  that  he  will  support  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  renounce  and  abjure  his  allegiance 
to  all  other  governments.  The  court  or  judge  must  be  satis- 
fied that  he  has  resided  within  the  United  States  five  years, 
and  within  the  State  one  year ;  that  during  that  time  he  has 
maintained  a  good  moral  character,  and  is  attached  to  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  is  well  disposed  to  the 
good  order  and  happiness  of  the  government.  There  is  no 
civilized  country  on  the  globe,  other  than  the  United  States 
of  America,  where  citizenship  can  be  so  easily  acquired. 
When  the  law  of  Congress  was  passed,  eighty  years  ago, 
the  nation  was  in  its  infancy.  It  had  a  vast  unoccupied  and 
unexplored  continent  to  possess.  Its  Atlantic  coast  was 
fringed  by  thinly  populated  settlements.  The  Alleghanies 
were  the  western  barrier.  Within  this  range,  the  border- 
land ;  beyond  them,  a  terra  incognita  of  measureless  area. 
An  unbounded  wilderness,  unknown  valleys,  broad  prairies, 
impressed  the  fathers  of  our  republic  that  the  settlement  of 
such  a  land  was  not  within  the  possible  accomplishment  of 
generations.  Theirs  was  not  the  age  of  steam,  nor  of  quick 
communication.  It  was  the  age  of  sailing  vessels.  Rail- 
roads were  unknown  ;  telegraphs  unknown.  Immigration 
was  the  desire  of  the  age  ;  hence  the  character  of  our  natu- 
ralization and  immigration  laws.  All  this  has  changed. 
Steam  has  been  applied  to  ocean  navigation,  and,  instead 
of  the  perilous  and  tedious  voyage  of  months,  there  is  now 
the  quick  and  certain  passage  of  days.  Instead  of  the  small 
and  comfortless  sailing  ship  there  is  now  the  great  steam 
palace.  The  age  has  undergone  a  revolution.  From  five 
millions  of  people,  we  are  now  fifty.  Immigration  pours  in 
upon  us  from  every  known  land.  Europe  sends  its  overflow- 
ing millions  ;  Asia  its  redundant  hordes.  Our  conditions 
are  changed,  and  the  time  has  come  when,  in  prudence,  we 
must  look  out  for  our  own  who  are  coming  after  us.  Our 
naturalization  laws  are  too  liberal,  and,  under  the  altered 
condition  of  affairs,  it  would  be  wise  and  prudent  statesman- 
ship to  call  a  halt  to  the  alien  invasion  that  is  now  inundat- 
ing our  land.  One  million  of  Europeans  promised  for  the 
next  year  ;  three  millions  of  Jews  coming  from  Russia  and 
Northern  Africa ;  the  Chinese  coming  from  the  west ; 
Central  America  sending  us  its  expatriated  Jesuits,  Ger- 
many its  socialists,  Italy  its  monkeys  and  organ-grinders, 
Switzerland  its  thieves,  and  Portugal  its  paupers.  We  are 
becoming  the  penal  settlement  for  the  world's  criminals  ;  the 
asylum  for  its  destitute  ;  the  house  of  refuge  for  its  devilish. 
It  was  a  terrible  mistake,  that  made  by  our  fathers  when 
they  passed  the  laws  that  enable  foreigners  to  become  citi- 
zens so  easily.  It  is  a  continuing  mistake — it  is  a  crime,  a 
cowardly  crime — that  prevents  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  repealing  the  present  law  of  naturalization,  and 
reenacting  one  more  stringent. 


This  is  what  should  be  done  :  First,  the  absolute  repeal 
and  abrogation  of  existing  laws  upon  this  subject ;  next,  a 
modification  of  the  immigration  laws,  making  it  impossible 
for  criminals  and  paupers  to  land  upon  our  shores  ;  and  then 
give  to  the  Federal  courts  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  nat- 
uralization of  citizens.  Compel  all  persons  to  file  a  petition 
asking  to  be  admitted  to  citizenship  ;  this  petition  to  be  in 
English,  and  in  the  handwriting  of  the  applicant,  setting 
out  as  facts  that  he  has  been  twenty-one  years  in  America  ; 
that  he  has  been,  during  that  time,  a  law-abiding  and  moral 
citizen  ;  that  he  is  attached  to  the  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment. Publication  of  the  day  of  hearing  should  be  made, 
allowing  any  citizen  to  come  in  and  object.  Let  proof  be 
taken  of  the  applicant's  residence,  character,  and  qualifica- 
tions for  citizenship.  Let  there  be  a  trial  and  a  judicial  find- 
ing of  facts,  to  be  followed,  in  some  reasonable  time,  with  a 
decree  of  citizenship.  "Is  the  candidate  attached  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution?"  This  seems  to  be  the  gist  of 
the  inquiry.     To  be  attached  to  our  institutions,  one  must 


have  a  knowledge  of  them  ;  he  must  be  intelligent  concern- 
ing them.  This  presumes  a  wide  and  general  intelligence 
The  foreigner  who  has  a  knowledge  of  our  government,  it 
form  and  its  workings,  must  be  a  man  of  some  considerable 
degree  of  information.  It  is  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of 
our  judges,  under  existing  laws,  to  subject  the  applicant  to  a 
most  thorough  and  rigorous  examination,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  he  has  enough  information  concerning  our  in- 
stitutions, and  a  sufficiently  intelligent  idea  of  our  govern- 
ment to  be  attached  to  it.  This  gives  to  the  judge  a  wide 
scope  of  inquiry.  Without,  however,  attempting  to  change 
the  Constitution  of  the  General  Government,  or  the  laws  of 
Congress,  or  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  California,  we 
can  pass  laws  that  will  in  a  great  measure  control  the  evils 
of  our  present  system  of  naturalization.  There  should  be 
established  a  tribunal — one  or  more — in  the  State,  with  a 
more  formal  mode  of  procedure  ;  tribunals  that  should  not 
allow  naturalization  to  be  had  except  after  notice,  proof,  con- 
tested hearings,  opportunity  for  objections,  with  stay  of  pro- 
ceedings, appeals,  costs,  necessity  of  employing  attorneys, 
etc.,  etc.  Let  the  obtainment  of  the  privilege  of  American 
citizenship,  through  the  courts,  be  hedged  around  with  such 
formalities  as  will  impress  the  applicant  with  some  idea  of 
the  boon  that  is  being  conferred  upon  him.  The  foreign 
emigrant  comes  to  our  shores,  and  is  at  once  beset  with  a 
clamorous  gang  of  politicians  who  are  anxious  to  thrust  this 
privilege  upon  him.  He  finds  that  American  citizenship  is 
a  thing  of  commercial  value  ;  that  here  are  men  and  offi- 
cials, who,  in  the  hope  of  borrowing  or  buying  this  thing  of 
value,  will  pay  money  and  commit  perjury  in  order  that  he 
may  obtain  it.  He  sees  the  judge  anxious  to  confer  it  upon 
him,  so  anxious  that  he  is  indifferent  to  the  forms  of  law, 
or  the  force  of  testimony  ;  and  that  the  whole  proceedings 
are  founded  in  indifferentism  or  fraud.  He  lands  from  an 
emigrant  ship,  and  is  marched  to  a  political  headquarters, 
where  a  bureau  of  naturalization  is  established — Democratic, 
as  a  rule.  Here  he  is  provided  with  two  witnesses  to  swear 
that  he  has  been  five  years  in  the  country  ;  that  he  is  a  man 
of  good  moral  character  ;  that  he  is  attached  to  the  princi- 
ples of  republican  government,  and  well  disposed  to  its  good 
order  and  happiness  ;  that  he  forswears,  renounces,  and  ab- 
jures all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  every  foreign  prince,  pot- 
entate, power,  or  sovereignty  whatever — except  the  Pope 
of  Rome — and  especially  to  his  own  particular  sovereign, 
and  that  he  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


We  see  this  shameful  process  every  day  in  our  courts,  and 
in  all  of  them.  The  first  business  of  the  court,  taking  pre- 
cedence of  all  other  business,  is  a  postoffice-row  of  ignorant 
and  bad-smelling  foreigners,  redolent  of  garlic,  fragrant  of 
tobacco,  and  stinking  with  a  thousand  stinks  ;  ragged,  un- 
kempt, bearing  upon  their  faces  every  mark  of  ignorance. 
Upon  some  of  them  "  felon  "  is  branded  in  by  the  ineffacea- 
ble iron  of  crime;  not  one  in  ten  of  them  would  court,  or 
awaiting  jury,  or  expectant  witnesses  trust  in  the  dark  in  a 
turnip-field.  With  each  are  two  witnesses  to  make  due  proof. 
The  judge  mumbles  his  formula  of  questions  ;  the  witnesses 
and  the  applicants  stammertheir  answers ;  the  alien,  layinghis 
greasy  hand  upon  a  Bible  he  is  not  permitted  to  interpret, 
swears  to  support  a  constitution  he  cannot  read,  and  to  up- 
hold a  republican  government  that  he  does  not  understand. 
The  whole  thing  is  more  than'a  farce — it  is  a  crime  ;  it  is  a 
crime  against  our  republic  ;  it  is  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  it. 
The  judge  who  fails  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  the  poli- 
tician who  abets  it,  the  citizen  who  does  not  endeavor  to  pre- 
vent it,  are  all  in  their  degrees  responsible  for  this  criminal 
conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  American  republic.  When 
this  alien  has  received  his  "  papers,"  he  wanders  from  the 
court  to  the  polls,  and  votes  for  the  judge  who  made  him  a 
citizen,  and  for  the  witnesses  who  periured  themselves  for 
him,  and  considers  himself  in  honor  bound  to  the  Democratic 
party  which  created  him. 

Citizens  of  this  character,  thus  created,  ignorant  from 
necessity — perhaps  good  men,  perhaps  bad  men — having 
been  driven  to  our  country  by  the  oppressions  and  tyrannies 
of  the  governments  of  their  places  of  birth  ;  driven  out  by 
hunger,  by  want  of  opportunities  to  make  for  themselves 
and  families  a  subsistence,  unable  to  speak  or  write  our 
language,  or  to  interpret  or  read  our  laws,  are  necessarily  bad 
citizens.  The  success  of  our  Government  depends  upon  the 
intelligence  of  its  people.  Our  laws  are  made  by  the  people, 
our  magistrates  are  chosen  by  the  people,  and  judicial, 
legislative,  and  executive  officers  are  from  the  people.  To 
make  a  citizen  of  an  ignorant  or  vicious  man  is  to  make  it 
possible  that  he  shall  make  and  execute  our  laws.  It  was  a 
sufficiently  grievous  mistake  when,  as  an  act  of  war,  the 
country  felt  called  upon  to  clothe  nearly  a  million  of  blacks 
with  the  electoral  privilege  ;  not  because  they  were  black, 
nor  because  they  had  been  slaves,  but  because,  having  been 
blacks  and  slaves,  they  had  inherited  as  a  consequence  of 
their  race  and  bondage  an  entire  ignorance  of  our  laws. 
Ignorance  was  not  their  fault,  but  ours  ;  and  yet,  because 
they  were  ignorant,  they  should  not  have  been  allowed  to 
vote.      But  yet  these  men  of  African  descent  had  higher 
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claims  to  the  elective  franchise  than  any  class  of  the  same 
order  of  intelligence  which  is  foreign-born.  The  negro  was 
native-born  ;  his  ancestors  had  been  captives  of  war  to  ours  ; 
they  had  been  brought  to  the  country  by  a  wrongful  act  ;  they 
were  here  from  remote  generations  ;  they  loved  ours  as  their 
native  land  ;  they  spoke  our  language  ;  they  had  taken  their 
religion  from  our  ancestral  stock  ;  they  were  loyal  to  our 
country,  and  possessed  the  most  amiable  and  tolerable  of 
qualities  ;  they  possessed  patriotism,  that  kind  of  patriotism 
that  only  comes  and  can  only  come  from  the  soil ;  and 
when  they  have  become  intelligent,  through  education,  the 
black  man  who  has  descended  from  African  slave  ances- 
tors will  be  among  our  best,  most  loyal,  and  most  reliable 
citizens. 

It  is  in  this  same  line  of  argument  that  we  may  admit  that, 
in  time,  the  native-born  descendants  of  our  foreign-born  will 
become  valuable  citizens  just  to  the  extent  that  they  are  re- 
moved from  their  former  lands.  That  they  are  educated, 
that  they  get  rid  of  superstition  and  bigotry,  just  to  that  ex- 
tent do  they  become  good  Americans.  The  intelligent,  edu- 
cated, matured  man  of  foreign  birth, .who  seeks  residence  in 
this  country  because  he  loves  our  institutions,  and,  under- 
standing them,  appreciates  them  and  chooses  them  and  the 
country  for  love  of  them,  is  a  good  citizen.  He  may  with 
some  justice  say  to  the  native-born:  "Your  citizenship  is 
the  accident  of  birth  ;  mine  is  the  act  of  deliberate  choice." 
It  is  not  against  this  class  of  foreigners,  the  intelligent  and 
law-abiding,  and  the  order-loving,  that  the  Argonaut  now  or 
ever  has  arrayed  itself ;  it  is  against  the  Papist,  the  ignor- 
ant, the  vicious,  the  political  agitator,  the  adventurer,  the 
idler,  the  criminal,  the  pauper.  It  is  against  the  class  that 
brings  to  this  country  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  preju- 
dices of  his  native  land,  and,  upon  our  soil,  endeavors  to 
work  out  the  animosities  and  hatreds  that  inspired  him 
there.  It  is  against  the  priest-ridden  of  Ireland,  the  socialists 
of  Germany,  the  agrarians  of  France,  the  nihilists  of  Russia, 
that  we  would  invoke  the  strongest  laws  to  prevent  their  com- 
ing to  this  country.  These  classes,  and  all  who  are  destitute 
of  intelligence  and  means,  we  would  prevent  from  coming, 
and  to  all  would  we  prescribe  a  long  residence  and  a  search- 
ing judicial  investigation  before  we  would  make  them  citi- 
zens. This  we  would  do  in  the  interest  of  foreigners  who 
have  become  citizens  ;  their  interests  are  now  identical  with 
ours.  It  is  their  children  as  well  as  ours  who  are  to  receive 
this  magnificent  inheritance  of  free  institutions,  this  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  this  broad  empire  of  land.  It  is 
for  theirs  and  ours  that  we  would  keep  inviolate  this  magnif- 
icent patrimony,  and  not  squander  it  upon  the  residuum 
of  all  foreign  lands.  We  appeal  to  the  intelligent  man  of 
foreign  birth  with  confidence  that  he  can  appreciate  an  argu- 
ment that  puts  him  upon  an  equality  with  ourselves  ;  that 
points  out  evils  that  menace  him  and  his  descendants  as  they 
do  us  and  ours ;  that  preserves  our  common  schools  from 
the  interference  of  an  insolent  ecclesiasticism,  and  our  insti- 
tutions from  being  overwhelmed  and  swamped  by  an  inunda- 
tion of  ignorance,  crime,  and  mendicancy  from  beyond  the 
sea ;  that  snatches  us  from  the  peril  that  may  be  wrought 
our  country  by  the  cooperation  of  demagogues  and  alien 
political  adventurers. 

These  reflections  have  been  suggested  by  the  following 
incident  occurring  before  Judge  Green,  at  Oakland,  an  ac- 
count of  which  is  sent  us  by  a  person  present,  and  is  printed 
from  his  hasty  penciled  memorandum  :  "  About  two  weeks 
"  ago  an  Irishman  named  Fannon  appeared  in  the  Superior 
"  Court  in  Alameda  County,  Judge  W.  E.  Green  presiding. 
"  He  desired  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  by 
"naturalization.  With  the  applicant  came  two  men, by  whom 
"he  established  the  fact  that  he  had  resided  a  sufficient  length 
"of  time  in  the  United  States  to  acquire  the  right  to  become 
"  a  citizen.  Judge  Green,  among  other  questions  propounded 
"  to  him,  asked  :  '  Are  you  attached  to  the  principles  of  our 
"Government?'  Answer — 'Yes;  av  coorse.'  Q. — 'Have 
"you  read  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States?'  A. — 
"  'Well,  not  all  av  it.'  Q. — '  Do  you  know  what  officer  is 
"  the  highest  in  the  country  ? '  A. — 'No.'  Q. — '  How  many 
"branches  of  government  are  there  in  this  country?'  A. 
"[after  some  hesitation] — 'Two.'  Judge — 'Well,  I  don't 
"  think  you  understand  the  principles  of  this  Government  at 
"  all,  and  I  want  you  to  go  away  and  make  yourself  some- 
"  what  acquainted  with  them,  and  when  you  think  you  have 
"  done  so,  come  back,  and  I  will  have  your  naturalization 
"  papers  issued  to  you.'  On  last  Wednesday  morning  he  re- 
"  turned  and  asked  to  be  naturalized,  when  Judge  Green 
"  again  put  him  on  the  rack,  as  follows  :  Q. — '  Have  you 
"read  or  had  read  to  you  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
"States?'  A. — 'Yes,  sir.'  Q. — 'Well,  who  is  the  highest 
"officer  in  the  United  States?'  A.  [after  much  hesitation] — 
'"The  President.'  Q—  'How  is  he  elected?'  A.— 'By  the 
"  people,  I  guess.'  Q. — 'How  many  branches  of  govern- 
"ment  are  there?'  A. — 'Two.'  Q. — 'Where  were  you 
"bom?'  A. — 'Ireland.'  Q. — 'What  is  the  government 
"there?'  A. — 'English.'  Q. — 'Is  it  a  republican  form  of 
"government?'  A. — 'Yes.'  <2. — 'What  kind  of  govem- 
"  ment  is  that  of  the  United  States?'      A. — 'Republican.' 


"  Judge — '  You  don't  seem  to  know  anything  really  about  the 
"  principles  of  this  Government,  and  if  you  don't  know  them, 
"  how  can  you  be  attached  to  them?  We  native-born  must 
"  be  in  this  country  twenty-one  years  before  we  can  vote, 
"  and  we  study  that  all  the  time.  I  don't  see  why  I  should 
"  make  you  equal  to  one  who  has  lived  here  twenty-one  years 
"and  studied  the  principles  of  our  Government  all  the  time. 
"  I  cannot  naturalize  you  until  you  furnish  me  some  evidence 
"  that  you  understand  the  duties  of  a  citizen  of  this  Repub- 
"  lie,  or  can  tell  the  difference  between  a  republic  and  a 
"  monarchy.'  So  Mr.  Fannon  went  away,  muttering  curses, 
"and  saying  it  is  a  great  hardship  if  a  man  can't  vote  after 
"  having  lived  in  this  country  five  years."  We  presume  this 
report  is  incomplete,  but  it  is  enough  to  indicate  that  there 
is  one  judge  in  California  who  has  the  moral  courage  to  at- 
tempt the  discharge  of  a  duty.  There  are  other  judges  in 
this  State  who  realize  the  importance  of  the  examination  of 
aliens  who  are  candidates  for  citizenship.  We  believe  we 
can  work  a  revolution  in  this  particular,  and  that  it  will  be 
only  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the  more  honorable 
members  of  the  bar,  and  of  those  judges  who  do  not  allow 
themselves  to  wallow  in  the  mire  of  partisanship,  and 
citizens  generally,  to  the  importance  of  a  reform  in  this 
respect. 

An  intelligent,  active,  and  honorable  Democrat,  one  in 
politics  for  an  unselfish  purpose,  gave  us  on  Thursday  last  the 
following  diagnosis  of  the  political  position.  He  says  in  the 
Republican  party  Higgins,  Gannon,  Chute  &  Co.  represent 
the  professionals,  with  Green,  Dan  Bigley,  and  the  "  milk 
crowd  "  as  opponents.  That  in  the  primary  contest  in  the 
Republican  party,  the  Higgins  faction  was  worsted  by  a  co- 
operation of  the  other  faction  with  the  better  Republican 
element;  the  result,  a  convention  in  which  the  better  element 
got  the  control.  The  "  cow-boys  "  got  something  by  barter 
and  intrigue,  and  Higgins  &  Co.  got  nothing.  That  in  the 
Democratic  party  Chris  Buckley,  Sam  Rainey,  and  the  gang 
represent  the  "  blood-tub,"  "  short-hair,"  "  plug-ugly  "  ele- 
ment of  the  party.  Brady  and  Mannix  represent  another  and 
less  objectionable  wing,  with  some  decent  Democrats — 
largely  Southern  men — standing  around  the  edges.  That 
Higgins  &  Co.,  aided  by  Crowley  with  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, and  Flaherty  with  the  Fire  Department,  helped  the 
Buckley  gang  to  carry  the  Democratic  primaries.  That 
the  Yosemite  convention  represents  the  worst  element  of  the 
Democracy ;  the  Manhattan  convention  the  best.  That 
nine-tenths  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  party  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  Manhattans.  That  Higgins  &  Co.  desire  to  defeat 
the  Republican  party  because  they  no  longer  control  it. 
That  the  Yosemites,  having  failed  to  debauch  or  terrify  the 
Manhattans,  are  ready  to  take  to  their  arms  the  meanest 
part  of  the  Sand-lot.  That  the  whole  conflict  is  an  uncon- 
scionable scramble  for  an  opportunity  to  steal.  That  the 
Manhattan  convention  has  enough  honorable  men  in  its 
councils  to  refuse  to  make  any  disgraceful  .concessions,  and 
that  there  is  a  general  opinion  among  the  gentlemen  of  the 
party  that  defeat  with  honest  candidates  is  better  than  suc- 
cess with  political  bandits  ;  that  it  will  prove  a  healthful 
discipline  to  let  the  party  be  defeated  this  time;  that  a 
temporary  triumph,  coming  from  trickery,  fraud,  and  collu- 
sion, will  do  the  Democracy  more  harm  than  defeat.  This 
person  declares  that  the  Republican  party  has  in  it  just  as 
disreputable  an  element  as  the  Democracy,  and  the  evidence 
of  that  fact  is  proved  by  the  conduct  of  County  Clerk  Stuart, 
the  existence  of  affairs  in  the  State  Prison,  the  extravagance 
of  Mr.  Badlam's  department,  and  the  irregularities  and 
shameful  expenditures  that  have  been  indulged  in  during  the 
past  three  years  by  Republican  officials.  This  Democrat, 
whom  we  are  but  quoting,  suggests  that  when  the  wrangles 
are  ended,  and  the  conventions  adjourned,  there  be  called 
together  a  few  citizens  of  well-known  character,  who  only 
want  fair  dealing,  honest  work,  economy,  and  low  taxes, 
to  make  a  revised  ticket  from  all  the  other  tickets.  He  says 
the  honest  men  of  the  Sand-lot,  the  honest  men  of  the  Dem- 
ocracy, the  honest  men  of  the  Republicans,  the  men  who 
pay  taxes,  will  join  in  the  movement  and  sweep  the  town ; 
that  the  time  for  such  an  organization  is  propitious  ;  that 
it  would  be  a  success,  and  that  the  effect  would  be  such  a 
lesson  to  professional  politicians  as  they  would  all  remember. 


The  principle  of  retaliation  is  one  that  especially  com- 
mends itself  to  our  nature.  We  might  have  been  an  ortho- 
dox Christian  if  we  had  not  been  taught  that  it  was  an  in- 
dispensable condition  to  the  enjoyment  of  divine  favor 
that  we  should  "  forgive  our  enemies,"  "  love  those  who  de- 
spitefully  use  us,"  "  turn  our  other  cheek,"  render  "good  for 
evil,"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  We  never  could  do  it.  It 
is  true,  we  never  tried,  but  we  know  we  never  could.  We 
can  forgive  our  friends  their  offenses  against  anybody  else. 
We  can  love  those  who  love  our  dog.  We  can  look  on  with 
complacency  when  our  side  gets  the  opportunity  to  smite 
the  other  on  both  cheeks.  We  are  Mosaic  in  our  views— 
lex  talionis,  "  an  eye  for  an  eye,"  and  a  broken  jaw  for  an 
injured  tooth.  These  pious  reflections  come  to  us  upon  pe- 
rusing the  letter  from  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company, 
appearing  in  this  number  of  the  Argonaut,  in  "refutation  of 


the  falsehoods  of  the  Bulletin  and  Call."  For  now  these 
many  years  these  twins  of  journalism  have  waged  against 
this  company  an  unrelenting  war.  During  all  this  time  the 
assault  has  been  from  one  side.  These  newspapers  have  be- 
come more  bold  and  more  mendacious  as  the  company  has 
seemed  to  shrink  from  the  encounter.  The  desire  of  the 
directors  of  the  company  to  avoid  an  open  conflict — perhaps 
fearing  lest  it  should  affect  their  credit  in  foreign  money 
markets,  perhaps  thinking  that  the  journals  would  tire  of  a 
one-sided  controversy,  or  perhaps  governed  by  that  orthodox 
sentiment  to  which  we  have  referred — impelled  them  for  a 
long  time  to  avoid  the  issue  of  open  combat.  This  policy 
has  now  been  changed,  and  Mr.  Howard's  letter  is  the  slo- 
gan of  challenge  to  a  decisive  combat.  We  are  glad  it  has 
come,  because  it  will  be  sooner  ended,  and  we  are  sure  that 
the  community  is  as  wearied  as  we  are  of  this  monotonous 
clamor,  this  Chinese  war  of  bad-smelling  epithets  hurled  by 
the  Bulletin,  and  echoed  by  the  Call  in  its  feeble  way,  against 
every  official  and  every  stockholder  in  the  water  company, 
against  every  party  that  would  not  place  in  its  platform  a  dec- 
laration of  hostility  to  a  private  corporation,  against  every 
journal  that  would  not  unite  with  them  in  the  endeavor  to 
make  their  private  business  a  political  issue,  and  against 
every  individual  who  may  honestly  think  that  the  burdens 
of  supplying  San  Francisco  with  water  should  not  be  borne 
alone  by  consumers,  and  entirely  avoided  by  property.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time — a  time  antedating  Mr.  Ralston's  death,  but 
not  antedating  the  time  when  he  became  an  operator  in 
Spring  Valley  stock— the  Bulletin  and  Call  have  made  war 
upon  this  property.  When  Ralston  died,  Mr.  Sharon  in- 
herited their  animosity.  It  was  transferred  to  Sharon  with 
the  stock,  and  in  endeavoring  to  bring  the  Ralston  estate 
from  the  chaos  into  which  it  had  fallen,  he  had  the  addi- 
tional burden  of  this  newspaper  animosity.  Now  the  pro- 
ceeding becomes  an  action  in  rem  against  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company's  property — an  action  in  which  all  its  widely 
distributed  stockholders  must  suffer.  On  this  false  issue 
these  papers  would  elect  a  municipal  government,  and  send 
members  to  the  Legislature.  Mr.  Howard,  the  president  of 
the  company,  accepts  the  challenge,  and,  over  his  own  name 
as  president,  declares  to  the  public  that  the  proprietors  of 
these  journals  have  disregarded  the  truth,  and  been  gov- 
erned by  personal  malice  ;  have  uttered  falsehoods  with  ma- 
licious design  ;  have  been  guilty  of  duplicity  and  misrepre- 
sentation ;  have  been  inconsistent  and  dishonest.  He 
charges  them  with  the  particular  falsehood  of  asserting  that 
the  Sayly  Ordinance  increases  water  rates  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty-three  per  cent.,  which  he  refutes  by  printing  the 
rates  established  by  the  Commissioners  and  by  the  Bayly 
Ordinance.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  follow  this  letter 
of  Mr.  Howard,  as  it  is  printed  in  our  advertising  columns, 
and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  controversy  may  refer  to  it. 
The  company  affirms  its  willingness  to  be  governed  by  law, 
its  willingness  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  courts.  It 
has  gone  further,  by  offering  to  submit  all  these  matters  of 
controversy  to  an  impartial  tribunal,  to  be  chosen  from 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Board  of  Trade. 
It  declares  that  its  present  revenue  is  not  more 
than  fair  interest  on  the  moneys  expended  by  the  com- 
pany ;  that  in  its  purchase  of  Calaveras  Valley  it  has 
exercised  a  wise  judgment  in  providing  for  the  necessary 
water  demands  of  the  future  ;  that  it  has  opened  its  books 
to  the  investigation  of  intelligent  and  honest  accountants, 
and  is  willing  again  and  always  to  open  them  to  the  exami- 
nation of  all  who  have  any  just  claim  to  be  informed  of  the 
company's  business.  As  for  ourselves,  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  Bulletin  and  Call  are  voicing  a  public  complaint.  We 
hear  of  no  serious  charges  against  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company.  Doubtless  with  eighteen  thousand  consumers 
there  is  some  friction,  but,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  the 
relations  of  the  company  with  its  clientage  is  a  friendly  one. 
Consumers  are,  as  a  rule,  satisfied,  and  the  rates,  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  property  thus  far  has  borne  no  portion  of 
the  burden,  are  fair  and  not  oppressive.  The  Bulletin  and 
Call  are  endeavoring  to  make  the  people  think  they  are  be- 
ing badly  treated,  in  the  hope  that  a  political  issue  may  be 
made  against  the  company.  Mr.  Howard  properly  charac- 
terizes this  as  demagoguism.  It  looks  that  way  to  us.  It 
will  fail,  because  there  is  nothing  in  it.  So  long  as  ordinary 
dwellings  can  be  furnished  with  water  at  an  average  rate  of 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  month,  with  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  this  to  be  taken  off  when  James  Phelan  and  Nicholas 
Luning  can  be  compelled  to  pay  for  the  water  that  protects 
their  millions  of  real  estate  and  gives  value  to  it,  so  long  will 
the  ordinary  voter  be  content.  If  an  issue  were  made  upon 
the  water  question  the  result  would  surprise  these  journals. 
This  community  is  not  so  blinded  by  passion  nor  so 
befooled  by  journalism  that  it  does  not  know  that  all  real 
estate  should  bear  its  just  proportion  of  the  water-tax. 
When  the  Bulletin  and  Call  come  to  realize  the  fact  that 
every  intelligent  citizen  knows  that  they  are  making  asses 
of  themselves  by  their  indefensible  attitude  upon  this  water 
question,  they  will  desist.  The  only  way  to  make  them  know 
this  is  for  the  company  to  no  longer  remain  silent  under 
their  assaults.  Hence  the  pious  reflections  with  which  we 
opened  this  article. 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


VANITY    FAIR. 


Clara  Belle  is  at  Saratoga.  "  There,"  she  says  "  fan-play 
is  a  study.  The  Saratoga  belle  opens  the  fan  with  a 
studiedly-graceful  flourish  ;  she  poses  with  it  spread  behind 
her  head  or  her  waist ;  she  waves  it  seductively  over  her 
bosom  ;  she  taps  her  shoulders  and  arms  with  it  closed,  and 
in  other  artful  ways  makes  it  a  valuable  means  of  coquetry. 
The  Saratoga  belle  shades  her  face  when  the  light  is  bright 
with  a  fan  of  exactly  the  color  to  improve  her  complexion. 
She  plays  mild  bo-.peep  with  her  flirtee  from  behind  a  fan. 
She  strikes  feathery  blows  at  the  horrid  men.  She  uses  it 
as  a  weapon  of  conquest  in  more  ways  than  I  could  describe 
in  a  whole  column.  The  fans  in  use  are  varied  and  beauti- 
ful. One  of  the  novelties  is  a  circular  floral  fan,  made  of  net 
and  wire,  and  renovated  every  time  it  is  used.  A  border  of 
mountain  fern  is  placed  around  the  edge,  and  in  the  center 
is  set  a  bouquet  of  real  flowers  corresponding  with  the 
floral  garniture  of  the  costume.  Such  fans  are  for  full- 
dress  occasions.  Another  elaborate  fan  is  an  applique" 
work  in  silk  upon  a  satin  or  crape  back-ground,  either  black 
or  white.  Elegant  fans  are  made  of  white  and  tinted  ostrich 
feathers,  powdered  with  gold,  and  mounted  with  pearl,  amber, 
tortoise-shell  or  gold.  I  saw  a  fan  of  that  sort  which  cost, 
with  diamond  settings,  over  one  thousand  dollars.  Very 
large  fans  are  covered  with  peacock  feathers,  are  circular  in 
shape,  and  the  handles  are  often  rich  in  ornamentation.  Lace 
fans  are  no  longer  mounted  on  silk  or  satin  back-grounds, 
but  on  white  China  crape,  showing  off  to  better  advantage 
the  delicate  tracery  of  the  patterns.  Superb  hand-painted 
fans  continually  grow  more  beautiful  and  artistic.  An 
interesting  story  of  a  fan  is  told  here,  and  the  heroine, 
the  fan,  a  pair  of  stockings,  and  an  artist — the  persons  and 
properties  of  the  narrative — are  pointed  out  at  one  of  the 
hotels  in  corroboration.  It  is  now  fashionable  for  the  so- 
ciety girl  to  knit  fancy  hose  for  her  own  wear,  putting  a  vast 
amount  of  skill,  work,  and  costly  material  into  the  dainty 
productions.  The  heroine  is  clever  at  this  sort  of  thing. 
She  spent  two  weeks  making  a  pair  of  stockings  out  of  light 
pink  and  blue  satin  thread,  with  all  sorts  of  intricate  meshes 
done  with  all  sorts  of  crochet  and  knitting  needles,  and  a 
wealth  of  the  finest  gold-thread  embroidery.  They  were  the 
wonder  and  envy  of  her  set  while  in  course  of  construction. 
The  processes  and  progress*  were  watched  with  great  inter- 
est, not  only  by  the  girl's  friends  of  her  own  sex,  but  by  the 
few  men  who  were  privileged  with  an  insight.  Malicious 
rivals  whispered  that  she  would  wear  the  heel  in  the  hollow 
of  the  foot,  because  the  feet  of  the  stockings  were  far  shorter 
than  her  own  ;  and  that,  though  they  were  too  small  in  the 
feet,  there  was  a  waste  of  space  in  the  calves.  Well,  the 
wondrous  stockings  were  at  length  completed,  and  the  proud 
belle  wore  them  of  an  afternoon.  The  parlors  and  verandas 
of  her  hotel  are  furnished  with  willow  foot-rests,  which  are 
rather  high  for  modesty,  yet  are  used  quite  commonly.  On 
one  of  these  she  placed  her  gorgeously  caparisoned  feet. 
Her  slippers  were  so  low  and  her  skirt  so  high  that  a  fair 
sample  of  each  stocking  was  in  view.  While  thus  exhibiting 
them  an  enamored  artist  came  along.  She  shrewdly  com- 
plained of  the  heat,  and  fell  to  fanning  her  feet  and  ankles. 
That,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  newest  Saratoga  manner- 
isms. '  To  cool  feet  so  beautifully  dressed  as  those,1  said 
the  artist,  'you  should  have  a  finer  fan  than  that  shabby 
one.5  'Then  paint  me  a  suitable  one,'  she  replied.  He 
did  ;  and  now,  with  satin  on  her  feet,  and  an  original  painted 
fan  in  her  hand,  she  lounges  with  immense  success." 


The  popular  English  game  of  lawn  tennis,  which  has  had 
a  firm  hold  for  three  summers  in  Eastern  society,  is  begin- 
ning to  attract  much  attention  in  California  society,  and 
to  dress  and  play  successfully  at  it  is  beginning  to  be  a  se- 
rious question  with  our  fair  San  Franciscans.  We  give  some 
directions,  taken  from  Ha? pa's  Basar.  In  playing  the  game 
the  racket  is  a  most  important  factor.  It  should  be  large 
and  strong,  well  made,  thoroughly  wound,  and  should  be 
kept  dry  ;  indeed,  all  the  belongings  of  the  game  should  be 
kept  dry.  The  balls  need  frequent  renewings,  and  should 
be  looked  to  constantly.  The  hard-wound  kid-covered  balls 
now  imported  from  England  are  the  best.  As  for  the  ground, 
it  should  be  carefully  prepared.  A  plowed,  harrowed, 
smoothed  acre  or  two  should  be  turfed,  rolled,  mown,  and 
beaten.  Plenty  of  room  is  needful  for  lawn  tennis.  The 
players  need  light,  therefore  the  ground  should  not  be  under 
trees.  The  ground  must  receive  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
or  the  game  will  be  spoiled.  The  smoothness,  evenness,  and 
hardness  of  the  ground  often  determine  the  success  of  the 
play.  The  lawn  tennis  dress  made  of  flannel,  short,  and 
belted  in  at  the  waist  like  a  blouse,  was  not  thought  to  be 
sufficiently  distinctive  ;  so  the  young  maidens  determined  to 
introduce  color  and  variety  by  means  of  aprons,  which  also 
should  have  outside  pockets  to  hold  the  balls,  gloves,  etc. 
The  most  startling  and  effective  are  made  of  scarlet  surah, 
embroidered  in  white  with  the  emblems  of  the  game,  such 
as  mallets,  balls,  and  nets,  and  some  are  further  emblazoned 
with  the  cipher  of  the  individual  or  that  of  the  club,  all  put 
on  in  nevy  stitch— or  old  stitch— crewel  embroidery.  The 
lawn  tennis  aprons  are  worn  over  a  perfectly  plain  skirt,  and 
answer  the  double  purpose  of  an  overskirt  and  a  receptacle 
for  the  balls.  They  are  much  like  the  Laveuse  overskirt 
which  was  in  fashion  a  few  years  ago.  They  reach  just  be- 
low the  knee,  and  nearly  come  together  in  the  back— per- 
haps within  a  quarter  of  a  yard — both  sides  being  tied  twice 
behind  the  back.  The  hem  is  turned  up  on  the  right  side 
about  half  a  yard,  and  pockets  are  stitched  in  this  broad  re- 
ceptacle with  parallel  stitching,  and  form  excellent  wells  for 
the  balls.  The  apron  is  somewhat  like  a  shoe  bag,  with  the 
pockets  on  the  outside.  Bright  silk  handkerchiefs,  the  col 
ors  of  the  apron,  are  often  worn  on  the  head.  "  Lawn  Ten- 
nis Suiting"  is  found  in  many  stores  ;  of  this  stuff  a  short 
skirt  is  made,  with  a  drapery  of  many  folds,  just  reaching 
the  ankles  ;  a  bright  pair  of  stockings,  and  low  canvas  shoes 
without  heels,  and  with  India-rubber  soles,  finish  the  lower 
half  of  the  dress.  Ladies  differ  in  taste  as  to  the  Norfolk 
jacket,  the  Jersey,  or  a  flannel  waist  for  the  upper  part.  A 
very  pretty  suit  can  be  made  of  navy  and  robin's  egg  blue. 
The  waist  is  a  blouse  of  dark  blue,  with  broad  collars  and 
cuffs  of  light  blue.  The  skirt  is  perfectly  plain,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  broad  band  of  light  blue   at  the   bottom.     A 


light-blue  sash  completes  the  costume.  A  striking  costume 
is  made  of  the  bright  awning  material,  or  bed  ticking,  or  the 
two  put  together  ;  also  of  white  flannel,  with  scarlet  apron 
and  handkerchief.  Young  ladies  approve  of  the  tied-back 
apron,  as  it  keeps  the  dress  in  place  while  they  are  playing. 
Elaborate  hats  of  heavy  straw  braid,  and  "Mother  Hub- 
bard" shape,  lined  with  shirred  muslin,  silk,  or  satin,  are 
worn  by  some  players  ;  but  these,  though  pretty,  are  incon- 
venient. For  men,  knickerbockers  and  flannel  shirts,  or 
loose,  easy  trousers,  with  flannel  shirt  and  belt,  and  low  can- 
vas shoes  with  India-rubber  soles,  form  a  strange  contrast  to 
the  usual  dress  of  a  gay  butterfly  of  fashion  at  a  watering 
place.  It  is  a  loose,  cool  canvas  shoe,  with  straps  across, 
and  with  a  corrugated  India-rubber  sole — very  cheap  and 
very  durable.  The  leather  belts,  with  straps  and  canvas 
belts,  are  found  by  some  players  to  be  useful  and  jaunty. 


Foreign  papers  report  that  the  Parisian  modistes  are  bring- 
ing forward  the  crinolette,  which  is  simply  a  revival  of  the 
old  hoop-skirt.  Bradley,  formerly  the  great  American  hoop- 
skirt  manufacturer,  said,  in  an  interview  with  a  New  York 
newspaper  man,  the  other  day,  that  fifteen  years  ago  he  em- 
ployed twelve  hundred  hands,  turning  out  ten  thousand 
skirts  a  da)'.  Since  J  868,  when  the  fashion  went  out,  he  has 
only  sent  a  few  to  old-fashioned  Southern  towns,  where  there 
was  still  a  demand  for  them.  But  during  the  last  six  months 
a  great  number  of  orders  have  been  sent  in  from  all  the  fash- 
ionable houses,  and  he  is  at  present  sending  out  a  hundred 
dozen  a  day.  They  are  small  in  comparison  with  old  styles, 
however.  A  hoop  used  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  inches 
in  circumference  ;  now  the  largest  is  about  fifty-five  inches, 
and  a  new  invention  in  the  steels  renders  them  pliable  and 
well-tempered,  but  capable  of  retaining,  under  every  circum- 
stance, their  original  shape.  About  a  year  ago  hoop-skirts 
came  into  some  demand  in  connection  with  a  style  of  sailor 
waist  and  gathered  skirts  for  young  girls.  But  the  ladies  did 
not  adopt  it,  and  the  demand  proved  transient.  The  indi- 
cations now  are  that  the  hoop-skirt  will  become  fashionable 
again.  The  bustle  seems  to  have  paved  the  way  for  it.  The 
bustle  was  gradually  lengthened  out  from  a  hip-piece,  until 
it  extended  the  length  of  the  skirt,  and  was,  like  a  hoop-skirt, 
bisected  longitudinally.  It  was  a  small  change  to  make  some 
of  the  lower  hoops  of  the  bustles  complete  circles  about  the 
form.  Soon  the  garment  became  half  hoop  and  half  bustle, 
about  ten  steels  going  completely  around,  while  the  remain- 
der were  short  half-hoops,  ending  at  the  side  tapes.  The 
hoops  keep  the  folds  of  the  dress  from  falling  in  ungraceful 
straight  lines  from  the  hips,  where  the  dress  is  spread  out  by 
the  bustle.  At  present  the  article  in  use  is  only  half  a  hoop- 
skirt,  for  the  steel  runs  only  half-way  up  in  front  ;  but  the 
tendency  is  toward  complete  skirts  again.  The  demand 
comes  from  the  best  class  of  customers. 


Lord  Colin  Campbell  and  Miss  Gertrude  Blood  were 
married  July  21st  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  in  the  Savoy.  The 
Princess  Louise  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  were  present. 
The  Bishop  of  Kentucky  assisted  at  the  ceremony.  Miss 
Blood  is  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Irish  gentleman,  Mr. 
Edward  Blood.  Mrs.  Woodhull's  daughter's  name  is  not 
Gertrude,  but  Zulu.  All  the  leading  Eastern  papers  fell  into 
the  error  of  supposing  the  bride  was  Mrs.  Woodhull's 
daughter.  Miss  Blood  is  of  an  old  family — the  Bindon 
Bloods — of  the  County  Clare,  and  is  the  heiress  to  a  very 

large  fortune. The  ladies  of  Constantinople  have  been 

ordered  to  wear  thick  veils. The  last  State  ball  in  Lon- 
don terminated  in  a  galop  "entirely  in  honor  of  the  Ameri- 
cans present,  who  had  expressed  their  longing  for  something 
more  lively."     It  is  thought  that  the  fashion  thus  set  will  be 

followed  at  private  balls  during  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Mull  and  batiste  dresses  in  pale  tints  of  color,  trimmed  with 
imitation  Valenciennes  and  Flemish  point  and  Vermicelli 
laces,  make  lovely  afternoon    and    evening   watering-place 

toilets. No  one  of  Queen  Victoria's  daughters  has  ever 

mixed  in  general  society  so  much  as  the  Princess  Louise  this 
season.  She  drives  out  with  the  frequency  of  a  regular  diner- 
out,    presumably   for   her   health's    sake. Bunches  of 

roses  as  large  as  a  fall  cabbage  are  fastened  above,  and 
in  front  of  the  hip  and  below  the  breast  of  the 
most    fashionable    women   at  Saratoga    and  Long  Branch 

whenever  they  are   costumed   for  a   carriage   drive. 

Princess  Dolgorouky,  the  widow  of  the  late  Czar,  is  staying, 
with  her  family  and  a  large  retinue  of  domestics,  at  Elsher, 

a  small  watering-place  near  Leipsic. Buttons  are  now 

manufactured  in  very  strange  designs;  sometimes  they  are 
made  of  gold  with  a  lady  bird  perched  upon  the  edge,  and 
also  in  blue  and  red  inlaid  Egyptian  work. A  contem- 
porary commenting  on  Clara  Belle's  (the  fashion  writer) 
statement  that  "  during  the  coming  season  ladies  will  wear 
nothing  but  longitudinally  striped  hose,"  observes:  "The 
printer  must  have  overlooked  her  copy  describing  the  other 

apparel/' The    Baroness    Burdett-Coutts    is    looking 

ten  years  younger  than  she  did  before  her  marriage. 
A      London      correspondent      says     she      will     soon     be 

obliged   to   go    into    retirement    for    a    short   time. 

Russian  ladies  always  wear  in  winter  fur  next  the  skin.  In 
the  intense  cold  no  flannel  is  sufficient.  Lynx  is  most  fre- 
quently used,  and  every  Russian  bride  has  one  or  two  un- 
dergarments in  this  fur. A  London  correspondent  says  : 

"The  crinoline  at  the  Queen's  ball  was  appalling.  It  is  said 
that  Worth,  in  view  of  his  many  rivals,  found  it  necessary 

to  make  a  coup,  and  selected  crinoline  as  his  weapon." 

Sarah  Bernhardt  is  quite  as  much  of  a  social  favorite  in  Lon- 
don as  ever,  and  receives  more  invitations  for  dinner-parties 
and  breakfast-parties  than  she  can  possibly  accept.  She  ap- 
peared lately  at  a  large  dinner-party  given  in  her  honor,  in  a 
toilet  composed  of  a  cuirass-corsage  in  peacock-blue  beads, 
worn  over  a  train  of  satin  of  the  same  hue,  and  shaded  with 
a  profusion  of  old  Mechlin  lace. Esthetic  housekeep- 
ers who  are  puzzled  to  know  how  to  fill  up  their  empty  fire- 
places this  summer  can  try  the  effect  of  a  device  thus  de- 
scribed by  an  English  journal  :  "Slightly  protruding  between 
the  lower  bars  was  a  crumpled  piece  of  greenish-tinted 
paper  ;  over  this  lay  a  small  fagot,  with  its  binding  loosed, 
of  dry  twigs  ;  upon  this  was  judiciously  placed  a  lot  of  clean, 
knobby  coal ;  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  magnificent  yule 
log,  carefully  selected  for  its  shape  and  the  picturesque  dis- 
tribution in  its  upper  surface  of  some  moss-covered  broken 
bark." 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


"A  Fearful  Responsibility,  and  Other  Stories,"  by  W.  D.  Howells, 
has  just  been  published  by  Osgood  &  Co.  The  readers  of  Scribncr 
have  been  lately  enjoying  this  story,  which  is  now  printed  in  book  form 
together  with  two  other  tales,  "  At  the  Sign  of  the  Savage,"  and  "  To- 
nelli's  Marriage."  The  "  Fearful  Responsibility  "  is  a  young  American 
girl,  Lily  Mahew,  who  visits  a  friend  stopping  in  Venice,  where  her 
husband,  a  professor,  has  gone  to  write  a  history  of  the  city  of  the  doges, 
The  girl  plays  sad  havoc  with  several  hearts  during  her  sojourn,  and 
this,  together  with  the  ludicrous  perplexities  and  difficulties  of  the  pro- 
fessor and  his  wife,  form  the  rather  slender  plot  of  the  novel.  How- 
ells has  no  equal  for  cynical  depiction  of  the  female  American.  In 
fact,  his  portrayals  would  apply  to  woman  the  world  over.  Thackeray 
reigned  supreme  in  this  realm,  and  Howells  has  certainly  inherited  his 
mantle.  The  characters  are  by  no  means  unnatural  caricatures  of  the 
types  which  he  delineates,  but  are  closely  drawn,  and  all  Lily  Mahew 's 
conversations  recall  vividly  many  of  her  counterparts  seen  in  every-day 
life.  After  all  her  vicissitudes  of  the  heart,  however,  Howells  might 
have  more  artistically  married  her.  The  fate  of  being  a  clergyman's 
wife  in  a  little  American  Western  town  is  rather  a  shock  to  the  reader,  af- 
ter the  interest  that  hangs  around  the  Austrian  captain.  The  succeeding 
story,  "  At  the  Sign  of  the  Savage, "  relates  the  laughable  adventures  of 
an  American  and  his  wife  in  Vienna.  It  was  first  published  in  the  At- 
lantic. The  American,  Colonel  Kenton,  and  his  wife,  become  sepa- 
rated through  the  knaveries  of  a  cabman,  who  takes  them  to  the  wrong 
hotel.  Colonel  Kenton's  difficulties  and  experiences  in  searching  for 
his  wife  consume  an  afternoon,  and  are  told  in  Howells's  most  humor- 
ous style.  "  Tonelli's  Marriage  "is  more  of  a  character  sketch  than 
anything  else,  displaying  Howells's  talents  to  great  advantage.  Though 
of  but  gauzy  plot,  the  interest  is  held  to  the  end  by  his  treatment  of 
individual  types.     For  sale  by  Bancroft 


"Contrasts,"  by  M.  R.  Grendel,  has  attracted  much  attention  in  the 
East,  and  will  probably  become  popular  on  this  coast.  Its  writer,  we 
judge  from  many  indications,  is  a  woman.  The  story  is  told  in  a 
quiet,  forcible  manner,  rising  by  degrees  in  scenes  to  great  brilliancy. 
The  writer's  comprehension  of  character  is  striking,  while  the  manner 
of  handling  dialogue  reminds  one  of  some  French  writers.  The  book 
displays  intimate  knowledge  of  the  best  German  writers,  the  keen  and 
subtle  opinions  expressed  concerning  various  men  and  writers  showing 
great  superiority  of  conception,  and  becoming  in  places  almost  epi- 
grammatic. The  scene  opens  in  the  North,  but  after  the  first  few  chap- 
ters is  laid  almost  wholly  in  the  South.  An  imaginative,  impulsive 
girl,  living  in  her  childhood,  until  her  fifteenth  year,  with  a  New  Eng- 
land grandmother,  and  imbibing,  after  her  own  fashion,  the  lessons  of 
astern  Puritan  religion,  is,  on  the  death  of  her  grandparent,  taken  to 
the  South.  She  has  daily  intercourse  with  the  best  English  and  Ger- 
man literature,  under  the  teachings  of  a  man  of  education  and  polish. 
She  is  suddenly  taken  from  these  influences,  and  plunged  into  the  whirl 
of  fashionable  life  in  Baltimore.  Guided  through  the  society  labyrinths 
by  a  fashionable  lady  cousin,  her  intellectuality  is  brought  continually 
into  the  lists  in  tournaments  with  all  the  brilliant  lawyers  and  gentle- 
men-of-the-world,  for  which  Baltimore,  before  the  war,  was  noted,  One 
of  them,  Curtis,  has  developed — by  means  of  wealth,  education,  nalu 
ral  talent,  and  long  intercourse  with  European  society — into  a  polished 
Mephistopheles,  endowed  with  all  the  gifts  most  liable  to  prove  attract- 
ive to  the  girl's  nature.  He  makes  love  to  her  with  the  perfection  of 
delicate  and  insinuating  attentions.  She  receives  them  with  pleasure, 
and  delights  in  the  intellectual  feast  of  false  but  alluring  philosophy 
which  he  daily  spreads  for  her.  He  finally  opens  to  her  what,  to  all 
appearances,  is  his  heart,  and  tells  her  he  loves  her.  bhe  is  lost  in  a 
delirium  of  happiness.  This  is  their  last  interview  ;  he  leaves  her  that 
night  ;  and,  though  she  waits  for  days  and  days,  he,  having  had  suffi- 
cient amusement  from  the  affair,  fails  to  have  further  communication 
with  her.  Finally,  however,  he  sends  her  a  note,  informing  her,  in  the 
polished  grace  of  well-turned  compliments,  that  he  is  about  starting  for 
Europe,  and  bids  her  farewell.  The  shock  is  a  terrible  one,  and  in  her 
wild,  passionate  grief  she  unsuccessfully  attempts  suicide.  The  book 
ends  by  her  return  to  her  former  quiet  life,  and  penitent  submission  to 
circumstances.  Whether  the  attempted  suicide  does  not  mar  the  unity 
of  the  picture  is  a  question.  A  girl  with  such  an  imagination  and  train- 
ing would  hardly  have  been  brought  to  such  a  terrible  recourse.  Disra- 
eli said,  in  speaking  of  a  character':  "  He  has  too  great  an  imagination 
to  commit  suicide. "  It  is,  however,  in  this  case  a  very  plausible  argument 
for  the  other  side.  In  places  the  anachronisms  are  startlingly  amus- 
ing. The  political  contests  in  which  the  Republican  party  engages  in 
the  year  1848,  and  the  guests  at  a  party  dancing  to  Strauss's  "  Blue 
Danube  Waltzes  "  in  1854,  are  instances.  These  little  slips,  however, 
are  wholly  lost  sight  of  in  the  interest  of  the  story.  Published  by  G. 
P.  Putnam 's  Sons  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1.30. 


"  A  Book  of  Love  Stories,"  by  Nora  Perry,  is  published  by  Osgood  & 
Co.,  Boston.  Nora  Perry  has,  during  her  literary  career,  written  seve- 
ral stories  above  the  ordinary,  and  a  poem  or  two  which  were  charming  ; 
but  this  last  book  adds  nothing  to  her  reputation.  The  stories  are  the 
effect  of  mere  hack-work,  and  not  only  have  nothing  of  merit,  but 
are  morally  pernicious.      Her  quiet,  utter  disregard  for  the  marital    tie 

is  sufficient  to  condemn  the  book.    For  sale  at  Bancroft's. "The 

Georgians,"  the  third  volume  of  the  "Round  Robin"  series,  is 
published  by  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston.  It  is  a  talc  of  Southern  life,  and 
is  very  cleverly  written,  with  situations  developed  under  rather  novel 
conditions.  The  first  part  of  the  story  is  good,  but  from  the  death  of 
the  sister  and  the  discovery  by  the  brother  of  the  countess's  antecedents, 
it  is  extremely  painful  and  unnatural.  The  interest  of  the  book,  how- 
ever, never  flags  for  a  moment,  and  the  succession  of  amusing  local  in- 
cidents render  the  story  very  attractive.      For  sale  at  Bancroft's. 

"  Ayala's  Angel,"  by  Anthony  Trollope,  and  "To-day  in  America, " 
by  Joseph  Hatton,  are  the  latest  numbers  of  Harper's  Franklin  Square 
Library.  Hathaway,  whose  novel  "Three  Recruits,"  was  published 
lately  in  the  same  series,  is  the  well-known  novelist  and  London  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Times.  He  is  at  present  on  a  visit  to  this 
country  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  arrangements  for  a  daily  cable 
correspondence  for  the  London  Standard,  the  chief  conservative  organ 
in  London,  and  the  first  English  paper  to  avail  itself,  to  any  extent,  of 
the  cable  facilities  for  American  news.  His  book  on  America  has  been 
awaited  with  much  interest,  as  a  fair  critique  on  American  men  and 

manners.   Both  publications  for  sale  at  Bancroft's  ;  price  20  cents. 

Andrews's  American  Queen  appears  with  a  new  heading,  which  is 
artistic  and  striking.  This  journal  has  correspondents  at  almost  every 
watering-place  and  keeps  its  readers  posted   on  the  gayeties  that  take 

place  all  over   the  land. Mrs.    James  G.    Austin,  author  of   "A 

Nameless  Nobleman,"  is  a  great-grand-daughter  of  Le  Baron,  whose 
adventures  are  given  in  that  novel.     She  is  working  this  summer,  at 

Nantucket,  on  another  novel  for  the  ' '  Round  Robin  Series. " Miss 

Elizabeth  Fleming,  whom  readers  of  "Spare  Hours"  will  remember  as 
the  sister  of  Walter  Scott's  Matjorie,  has  just  died  in  Scotland  at  an 

advanced    age. The    scene  of  "Patty's  Perversities,"   the   new 

"  Round  Robin  "  novel,  is  laid  in  Boston  and  a  New  England  village. 

It    is    believed   that  "A  Lesson  in  Love"  was  written  by  Miss 

Sprague,  theauthor-of  the  "  Earnest  Trifler." Gottsberger,  of  New 

York,  has  republished  George  Henry  Lewes's  almost  forgotten  novel, 
"Ranthorpe."    This  is  the  artificial  tale  that  Charlotte  Bronte  admired 

so  much,  according  to  Mrs.  Gaskell's  report. In  December  next 

will  be  sold  at  London  the  celebrated  "Sunderland  Library,"  of  thirty 
thousand  volumes,  formed  by  Charles,  the  third  earl,  in  the  reigns  of 
Anne  and  George  I.  It  contains  a  notable  collection  of  early  editions 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  the  first  and  rare  editions  of  the  great 
Italian  authors,  a  superb  collection  of  early  printed  Latin  bibles,  and  a 
great  number  of  old  French  and  English  works,  literary  and  historical. 
The  sale  will  last  ten  days. Among  the  articles  in  the  twelfth  vol- 
ume of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica"  are  "Tom  Hood,"  by  Lord 
Houghton;  "  Hosea,"  by  Professor  Robertson  Smith;  "Hymns,"  by 
Lord  Selborne,   and  "American   Indians,"  by  A.  H.   Keane  and   H. 

Gannett. The   Earl   of  Desart  is  to  be  married  to  Miss  Bischoff- 

sheim,  the  daughter  of  the  Hebrew  financier,  who  will  bring  him  a 
dowry  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  and  as  much 
more  at  the  death  of  her  father.  He  is  the  author  of  the  novel  "  Kel- 
verdale,"  published  in  Harper's  Franklin  Square  Library,  and  has, 
during  the  last  few  years,  eked  out  a  miserable  pittance  by  his  literary 
I  efforts,  being  poor  to  destitution. 
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THE  TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

The  Psean  of  Patter. 
Pete  Patter  wore  a  pair  of  clogs — 

Our  word  we  hope  you'll  trust, 
That,  when  he  danced  upon  the  stage, 

The  audience  saw  dust. 

In  spangled  tights  he  cased  his  limbs  ; 

And  ere  his  act  was  done. 
The  well-known  line  was  realized  : 
"  Two  souls  that  beat  as  one." 

Pete  plied  his  pedals  actively 
To  make  the  small  boys  shout, 

And  when  good  humor  they  were  in, 
Their  favorite  was  called  out. 

In  course  of  time  Pete's  knees  got  stiff, 

From  dearth  of  Nature's  oil ; 
But  at  the  last  he  kicked  the  air. 

And  shuffled  off  life's  coil. 

— Erratic  Enrique  in  New  York  News. 

Republicanism.      (Three  Generations.) 
FIRST. 

'Squire  Cecil,  at  his  high-arched  gate, 

Stood  with  his  son  and  heir  ; 
Around  him  spread  his  rich  estate, 

Near  rose  his  mansion  fair. 
And  when  a  neighbor,  ragged,  sad. 

Unlearned,  passed  that  way, 
The  father  turned,  and  to  the  lad 

These  kindly  words  did  say  : 

"  There  goes  poor  Muggins  !  Ah,  my  son, 
How  thankful  we  should  be 
That  our  republic  gives  a  chance 
To  fellows  such  as  he  !  " 

THIRD. 

Miss  Muggins  blazed  in  jeweled  light, 

And  swept  in  silken  sheen ; 
Her  courtiers  thought  a  maid  so  bright 

And  beauteous  ne'er  was  seen. 
Aloft  she  held  her  haughty  head, 

Surveyed  her  Paris  clothes  ; 
"  And  I  must  patronize,"  she  said, 
"  Miss  Cecil,  I  suppose. 

"  She's  poor,  she  teaches,  has  no  style  ! 

In  Europe,  now but  oh  ! 

In  this  republic  we're  compelled 
To  meet  all  kinds,  you  know  !  " 

—  Scribnerfor  August. 

Rhymes  of  the  Day. 
A  sensitive  miss  from  Mobile 
Cried  :  "  Horrors  !  how  nervous  I  file  ; 

I'm  sure  there's  a  mouse 

Concealed  in  the  house, 
And  eating  the  Indian  mile." 

A  young  man  whose  surname  was  Randall, 
And  who  lived  in  the  town  of  Pan-Handle, 

Made  his  breakfast  of  bread. 

And  dined  on  pig's  head, 
And  for  supper  he  ate  up  a  candle. 

A  vender  of  milk  from  Milwaukee 

Having  paid  for  a  horse  that  proved  baukee, 

Became  much  depressed 

And  fully  confessed 
How  it  happened  his  milk  was  so  chaukee. 

A  cook  who  had  several  receipts 
For  serving  up  poultry  and  meipts, 
When  asked  to  make  pies, 
Replied,  with  surprise  : 
"  I  was  not  employed  to  cook  sweipts.'" 


"  Fifteen  and  a  Half.' 
Hair  bright  as  a  golden  dollar, 

Tight  coiled,  save  one  wandering  tress  ; 
Two  white  linen  cuffs  and  a  collar 

Relieving  a  black  moire  dress  ; 
Two  eyes,  soft  and  blue  as  the  heavens, 
Caught  mine  and  compelled  me  stop  ; 
My  wits  were  at  sixes  and  sevens 

When  passing  her  shop. 

When  passing  !  Ah,  had  I  but  passed  it  ! 

But  I  am  mere  mortal  you  see. 
The  saint  who  through  Lent  time  has  fasted 

At  Easter  regards  himself  free. 
And  I,  who  so  long  had  been  blameless, 

Felt  arrows  through  all  my  veins  dart, 
And  a  sentiment,  hitherto  nameless, 
Awoke  in  my  heart. 

I  entered,  nerved  for  the  encounter  ; 

My  senses  came  back  by  degrees, 
As  she,  leaning  over  the  counter, 

Said,  "  What  can  I  do  for  you,  please?  " 
I  gazed  round  the  store's  narrow  radius — 

Imagine  my  case  if  you  can — 
'Twas  obviously  meant  but  for  ladies, 
And  I  was  a  man. 

I  know  more  of  Sanscrit  or  Latin 
Than  naming  of  feminine  gear. 
"  Two  yards  and  a  half,  please,  of  satin." 
"We  only  keep  underwear  here." 
Only  underwear  !    That  word  suggested 

One  name  that  I  didn't  forget  ; 
Most  diffidently  I  requested 

A  frilled  chemisette. 

"What  size?"    The  remark,  you'll  acknowledge, 
Can  not  be  regarded  as  fair  ; 
I  never  had  studied  at  college 

What  size  the  dear  creatures  do  wear. 
I  thought  that  the  best  way  was  lightly 

To  turn  the  thing  off  with  a  laugh  ; 
I  answered,  as  gravely  as  might  be, 
"  Fifteen  and  a  half." 

Fifteen  and  a  half  !  She  looked  puzzled  ; 
"  Fifteen  and  a  half  what,  sir,  pray?" 
My  eloquence  fairly  was  muzzled. 
Because  I  had  nothing  to  say. 
"  One  moment — I'll  show  you  a  sample  ;  " 
She  pulled  a  box  down  from  the  shelf, 
Don't  mind,"  I  said  ;   "  that  size  is  ample 
That  you  wear  yourself." 

Then  she  colored  up  quick,  like  a  blush  rose  ; 

Said,  "  Sir,  you  insult  me,"  and  more  ; 
While  I,  like  a  fool,  with  a  rush  rose 

And  made  my  best  time  for  the  door. 
Her  face,  as  I  looked  back,  was  changing — 

Still  angry,  yet  ready  to  laugh. 
Now,  what  in  the  world  is  so  strange  in 
Fifteen  and  a  half? 
— G.  H.  Jessop  in  Washington  Gazette. 


VISITORS  I 

Are  invited  to  examine  a  choice  assortment  of  QUARTZ 

JEWELRY  of  our  own  design  and  manufacture.     Also, 

a  lot  of  JAPANESE  JEWELRY  of  direct  importation. 

AH  goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  but  one  price. 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO, 


No.  110  Montgomery  Street. 


CALIFORNIA   FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURING    CO. 


We  are  now  manufacturing  and  receiving  by  railroad  the 
most  Unique  and  Elegant  Designs  in  ART  FURNITURE,  embrac- 
ing all  the  modern  styles.  We  call  special  attention  to  our  New 
Designs  in  Ebony  Parlor  and  Bedroom  Sets. 

Also,  to  our  well  assorted  stock  of  Antique  and  Modern  Chair 
Stock,  and  other  Furniture. 

Special  designs  furnished  on  application. 

CALIFORNIA   FURNITURE    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 
220,  222,  224,  and  226  Bush  Street. 


INSURANCE       T       COMPANY 

of  california. 

Capital^ $750,000 

$1,160,000 


Assets,  Decemrer  31, 1880, 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS    BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.   CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


NO  MYSTIFIED  SECRECY. 

We  take  pride  in  telling  that  Hop  Bitters  are 
made  of  such  well  known  and  valuable  medicines 
as  Hops,  Buchu,  Mandrake  and  Dandelion,  which 
are  so  much  used,  relied  on  and  recommended  by 
the  best  physicians  of  all  schools,  that  no  further 
proof  of  their  value  is  needed.  These  plants  are 
compounded  under  the  most  eminent  physicians 
and  chemises,  with  the  other  valuable  remedies, 
into  the  simple,  harmless  and  powerful  curative, 
Hop  Bitters,  that  begins  to  restore,  strengthen, 
build  up  and  cure  from  the  first  dose,  and  that 
continually,  until  perfect  health  and  strength  is 
restored. 

y^g~  That  poor,  bed-ridden,  invalidwife.  sister, 
mother,  or  daughter,  can  be  made  the  picture  of 
health  by  a  few  bottles  of  Hop  Bitters.  VVill  you 
lefTthem  suffer?  Send  for  Circular  to 

HOP   BITTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Toronto,  Ont..  or  London,  Eng. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


WILLIAMS,     DIMOND    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

*■  ■*■  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


FREE   EXHIBITION 

JAPANESE  ART. 


O 

I 

DO 
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%%  Geary  Street— Open  Evenings* 

Values  Marked  on  all  the  Pieces. 


REMOVAL 


JOHN    JHIDDLETON, 

(Successor  to  Middleton  &  Famsworth), 

COAL    DEALER, 

Has  Removed  to 

10    POST    STREET. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc.,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,   202    MARKET   STREET. 


(AX  A  a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free 
"£  OU     Address  H    HALLETT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 


GEO.   W.    PRESCOTT.  IRVING   M.    SCOTT.  H.  T.  SCOTT. 

UNION   IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOn  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast.) 

Cor.  First  and  mission  Sts., 

P.  O.  Box,  2128.  SAN   FRANCISCO. 


IRA    P.    RANKIN. 


A.    P.    BRAVTON 


PACIFIC    IRON   WORKS 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON   &  CO., 

127  to  133  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,   Sugar  Mills,  Engines — 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc.,  etc. 


JOS.  F.  FORDERER, 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvanized    Iron    Cornices, 

Chimney  Tops  and   Iron  Skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53  BEALE  STREET. 


George  Campbell.  E.  D.  Heatle\ 

DICKSON,  DeWOLF  &  CO., 
Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

412  AND  414  BATTERY  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOW,  President. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale 
and  Retail 
Dealer  in 


coal: 


Order  for  House 

or  Office  by 
Telephone  SOS. 

Agent  Plttsbnrg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

IIS    and    ISO    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers, 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


H.  L.  DODGE L.  H.  SWEENEY J.  E.  RUGGLES 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

....AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114.  and  116  Market,  and  n  and  11  California  Sts. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -         -      325  Market  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


Q*r.n  a  week.    $12  a  dayat  homeeasily  made.    Costlyout 
•P  /**    fit  free.fc  Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


HUNTINGTON,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 

Junction  Bnsli  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
52  to  58  K  Street.  Sacramento. 


J.  M.  BFFFINGTON, 

MINING     SECRETARY. 

309  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery,  secon 

floor,  Over  i^.tna  Insurance  Co.,  San  F»ancisco 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


One  likes  a  little  flavor  of  mystery  now  and  then. 
It  is  the  sauce  piquant*  to  cold  and  juiceless  fact. 
But  when  one  goes  to  the  Baldwin  to  see  a  new  play 
nowadays,  the  air  is  so  freighted  with  it  as  to  make 
one  positively  uneasy.  Every  neighbor  seems  to  be 
a  possible  author.  "Isn't  this  frightful  rubbish  !  " 
quoth  a  somewhat  jaundiced  spectator  the  other 
night,  when  poor  Adolph  Challet's  troubles  began  to 
accumulate  with  geometrical  progression.  We  all 
shuddered,  and  caught  every  one's  eye  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  with  apprehension,  for  no  one  likes  to 
tell  a  man  to  his  face  that  his  play  is  a  bad  one.  But 
every  one  looked  so  innocent  themselves  and  so  sus- 
picious of  the  speaker,  that  people  around  began  to 
settle  somewhat  comfortably  to  the  conviction  that 
the  author  was  not  within  ear-shot,  and  expressed 
themselves  accordingly.  "Adolph  Challet "  prom- 
ised from  the  beginning  to  be  one  of  those  little 
plays  which  are  simple  to  exaggeration.  A  pension, 
a  singularly  accessible  establishment  for  a  French 
one,  is  the  opening  scene.  Its  reception-room  is  the 
grand  highway  for  all  the  characters,  and  a  species 
of  recreation  ground  for  the  young  ladies,  for  two  of 
them— and  the  only  two  who  do  appear,  arrayed  in 
the  narrow  skirts,  brief  bodices,,  and  broad  sashes  of 
the  early  days  of  the  First  Empire — wander  in  and 
out  at  their  own  sweet  will,  while  the  villains  and  the 
foiler  hatch  plots,  dart  behind  doors,  go  through 
any  amount  of  eavesdropping,  and  conduct  them- 
selves generally  in  a  manner  which  would  be  just  a 
trifle  queer  in  a  real  pension.  They  are  a  motley  lot 
for  a  morning  visit  in  a  young  ladies'  seminary — a 
dark  and  scowling  nobleman,  who  has  no  especial 
title,  a  dancing-master  who  swears  like  a  dragoon  to 
catch  the  gallery,  a  laundress^  a  very  buxom  and 
well-fed  looking  young  woman  who  faints  at  the  first 
opportunity,  an  American  major  of  the  most  modern 
type,  and  Adolph  Challet  himself,  who  makes  this 
first  call  in  ten  years,  in  a  hatless  but  picturesque 
costume.  It  is  rather  a  pretty  story  this,  of  the  faith- 
ful young  artisan  who  maintains  his  master's  daugh- 
ter, in  the  manner  befitting  her  station,  with  the  toil  of 
his  hands.  The  fires  of  feudalism  had  not  quite 
burned  out  to  ashes  in  those  days,  and  such  things 
were  perhaps  possible.  It  seems  a  mild,  pleasant 
little  story  through  two  acts.  The.  young  man  loves 
his  high-born  protegee  in  silence.  She,  unknowing 
her  dependence,  is  scornful  and  caressing  by  turns, 
but  melts  with  complete  womanly  subjugation  at  last. 
Young  Challet's  funds  having  given  out,  and  Madem- 
oiselle Josephine  being  obliged  to  leave  the  pension, 
it  suddenly  occurs  to  her  that  she  is  not  provided  with 
any  last  name  or  any  home,  and  she  goes  to  Challet's 
garret,  where  she  finds  the  fainting  laundress  com- 
fortably installed  as  house-keeper.  Challet  becomes 
a  substitute  in  the  army  for  the  titleless  nobleman  at 
the  not  bad  figure  of  six  thousand  francs.  The 
American  major  comes  in  at  an  opportune  moment 
with  three  millions  of  francs,  which  he  brings  from 
the  dead  duke  to  the  nameless  daughter.  She  pays 
back  the  bounty-money  to  the  scowling  nobleman, 
and  falls  madly  in  love  with  Challet  in  one  minute 
by  the  clock.  There  is  the  sound  of  wedding  bells  in 
the  air,  and  the  curtain  falls  upon  what  seems,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  end  of  the  play.  And  a 
very  nice  little  play  it  is,  so  far.  It  has  an  air  of  hav- 
ing been  taken  from  the  French,  and  the.dialogue  has 
been  written  to  carry  out  that  idea,  according  to  the 
popular  idea  of  spasmodic  little  sentences.  It  is  a 
little  too  terse  and  jerky  at  first.  The  periods  are  so 
frequent  in  the  text  that  the  action  seems  to  halt. 
But  all  that  disappears  later — not  the  halting,  but  the 
terseness  ;  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  express  tersely 
the  troubles  which  begin  to  accumulate  upon  the 
marriage-day.  The  fainting  laundress  looms  up  om- 
inously in  the  foreground.  She  has  a  secret,  which 
she  carries  in  her  bosom — they  always  carry  them 
there — and  it  is  an  ugly  one.  She  is  a  thief  and  es- 
caped jail-bird.  She  is  also  the  unknown  mother  of 
Challet.  The  scowling  uobleman  discovers  this, 
breaks  it  to  Challet,  insists  upon  the  annulling  of  the 
marriage,  (for  he  has  sought  to  make  Josephine  the 
wife  of  the  cousin  who  would  have  had  the  three  mil- 
.  lion  francs,)  and  is  not  at  all  dismayed  by  a  marriage 
ceremony  and  certificate.  Challet  is  forced  to  choose 
between  wife  and  mother.  They  are  always  doing 
this  sort  of  thing  with  Frenchmen.  There  is  a  popu- 
lar idea  extant  that  filial  reverence  has  gone  out,  ex- 
cepting in  China.  But  for  the  choicest  specimen  of 
the  article  commend  me  to  a  Frenchman  in  a  play. 
He  is  made  to  choose  between  wife  and  mother,  and 
he  always  chooses  mother.  This  might  do  if  they 
would  carry  him  a  little  further  along  in  his  experi- 
ence ;  but  the  dramatist  never  chooses  any  date  in 
his  life's  almanac  but  his  marriage  day,     Of  course, 


poor  Challet  is  in  the  fashion,  and  goes  the  usual 
way.  It  is  a  strong  situation  if  it  were  more  reason- 
ably brought  about.  Josephine  is  taken  to  Frascati's, 
to  sign  an  application  for  a  divorce.  Fancy  a  heart- 
broken woman  being  dragged  to  Marchand's  or  the 
Poodle-Dog  to  affix  her  signature  to  a  legal  docu- 
ment. Challet  is  commanded  by  Bazaine  to  make 
love  to  a  cocotte,  and  obediently  does.  He  obediently 
does  a  great  many  things,  and  an  immense  sigh  of 
relief  goes  up  when  he  turns  at  last  upon  the  author 
of  all  this  foolish  persecution,  Mr.  Tearle  must  find 
the  part  a  very  uncomfortable  one.  So  good  an 
actor  must  have  a  natural  taste,  which  will  revolt 
against  the  many  unnecessary  humiliations  which  are 
put  upon  the  character  in  the  last  two  acts.  The  per- 
secutions of  Bazaine  become  quite  ridiculous,  after  he 
has  obtained  what  he  seeks — the  application  for  di- 
vorce. The  episode  of  the  poisoned  ring  is  far- 
fetched ;  so  is  the  ready  knife  in  the  major's  boot.  In 
point  of  fact,  if  any  one  wishes  to  see  an  American 
thoroughly  out  of  drawing,  let  him  look  upon  Major 
Pip.  Challet's  is  a  very  noble  character,  but  loses 
sympathy  when  he  is  too  much  abased — a  fatal  mis- 
take for  the  hero  had  it  chanced  to  be  less  excellently 
played.  What  a  lugubrious  and  deeply  sombre  villain 
Mr.  Gerald  Eyre  makes  of  Bazaine,  to  be  sure.  It 
is  not  a  happy  conception.  If  a  man  were  to  go 
about  with  that  repressed  style  of  speech,  that  hard, 
dictatorial  manner,  and  that  general  atmosphere  of 
buckram  about  him,  he  would  popularly  be  suspected 
to  belong  to  that  class  of  lunatics  who  fondly  imag- 
ine themselves  to  be  prime  ministers,  emperors,  and 
other  such  small  fry.  Who,  before,  has  seen  Jeffreys- 
Lewis  play  the  part  of  an  ingenue  f  She  has  been 
playing  these  hard  women  of  the  world  parts  too 
long  for  it  to  come  easily  to  her.  She  is  eminently 
an  artificial  actress,  certainly  not  ingenuous,  but 
charming  nevertheless.  She  is  a  pretty  picture  in  her 
brief,  old-time  dresses,  which  are  singularly  becom- 
ing to  her  lithe  slenderness  ;  and  as  she  plays  always 
with  a  quick  intelligence  and  a  delightful  abandon, 
her  Josephine  was  a  pretty  piece  of  playing.  Who 
is  the  clever  little  girl  who  is  so  bright  a  Marie  for  a 
half-hour,  and  then  disappears  behind  the  obscured 
horizon  of  Challet's  troubles?  They  say  Miss  Phcebe 
Davies  is  a  novice,  but  she  is  entirely  without  trace 
ol  the  amateur  in  her  one  small  scene.  Perhaps 
"  Adolph  Challet "  would  have  gone  better  if  the  ex- 
laundress  had  not  been  such  a  rigid,  triple-plated  sort 
of  person.  But  Miss  Walters  is  monotonously  hard, 
and  did  not  relieve  the  shadows  of  the  part  with  a 
gleam  of  tenderness.  The  scene  between  mother 
and  son  might  have  been  an  affecting  one,  but  Miss 
Walters  declaimed  like  a  rigid  moralist,  rather  than 
appealed  like  a  tender  mother,  and  Josephine's  cause 
might  quite  as  well  have  been  submitted  to  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  if  they  had  such  things  in  France. 
"Adolph  Challet"  is  a  more  original  play  than  its 
predecessor,  and  has  more  literary  excellence,  but  it 
is  quite  clogged  with  small  absurdities,  and  needs  a 
rigid  pruning  hand  before  it  will  cease  to  drag. 
There  is  a  rumor  in  the  air  of  "  Diplomacy,"  a  play 
for  which  this  company  will  certainly  be  admirably 
fitted,  if  the  Dora  be  like  the  others.  It  is  a  delight- 
ful part  for  an  actress,  strange  to  her  public,  in  which 
to  pave  the  way  to  favor,  for,  although  every  one 
drops  a  tear  for  poor  Zicka,  the  gentle  Paraguayan 
so  doubtfully  placed,  so  deeply  wronged,  is  entitled 
to  her  share  of  the  lachryma,  and  she  always  gets  it. 

Who  that  saw  her  does  not  remember  Charlotte 
Thompson  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  California? 
Her  pretty  Creole  face  and  her  long,  waving  hair 
were  much  in  favor  in  those  times,  for  she  had  a  coy 
manner  and  a  winsome  way.  Do  you  recall  her  as 
Bella  in  "School,"  when  Lawrence  Barrett  played 
the  lover,  and  serried  ranks  of  romantic  girls  flocked 
to  see  them,  and  adore  them  both?  She  played 
"Jane  Eyre"  later,  and  in  that  she  opens  at  the 
Bush  Street  Theatre,  with  Mr.  Sheridan  as  Mr.  Raw- 
jester.  One  would  think  this  almost  a  desecration  if 
they  had  only  seen  him  in  Louis  XI.  orShylock  ;  but 
Mr.  Sheridan  plays  Cardinal  Richelieu  so  very  badly 
that  one  is  less  shocked  to  see  him  relegated  for  the 
time  to  the  rank  of  leading  man.  Besides,  we  shall 
all  benefit  by  the  step,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
will  be  one  of  the  best  of  leading  men,  though  he 
should  be  one  of  the  worst  of  Richelieus.  One 
looks  always  for  a  great  Richelieu,  it  is  so  beauti- 
ful a  play,  its  situations  so  powerful,  its  diction  so 
pure  and  elegant.  But  here  was  a  Richelieu  with 
nothing  to  commend  him  but  ample  stage  training, 
and  even  that  suffered  from  what  appeared  to  be 
something  very  like  inattention.  The  actor  did  not 
seem  to  have  given  the  great  cardinal  any  special 
study,  and  made  him  only  the  man  of  long  stage  tra- 
dition. Furthermore,  he  used  his  voice  with  very 
thorough  bad  judgment,  so  that  it  almost  broke  from 
his  curb,  and  very  nearly  became  a  shriek  in  the  final 
words  of  the  curse.  Surely  so  experienced  an  actor 
must  understand  the  discomfort  of  an  audience,  when 
his  voice  is  pitched  so  high  in  the  beginning  that 
climax  is  impossible.  Not  all  the  power  of  his  poses, 
and  they  were  telling  ones,  redeemed  the  curse  scene, 
while  as  an  entirety  his  Richelieu  is  unworthy  his 
talent. 

The  Melville  Company  are  forming  for  their  grand 
tour,  and  threaten  to  leave  us  without  the  brief  opera 
season,  when  everyone  was  hoping  to  hear  lhe:n  sing 


"Patience,"  "  La  Mascotte,"  and  "Olivette."  They 
take  away  with  them  Mr.  Charles  W.  Dungan,  who 
is  said  to  launch  into  professional  life  with  all  the 
qualms  and  fears  of  the  most  inexperienced  novice. 
But  Mr.  Dungan  has  been  so  long  before  the  public, 
in  a  way,  that  his  fears  should  be  fewer.  He  has 
been  identified  with  every  musical  event  in  social  cir- 
cles during  the  past  few  years,  and  has  sung  in  char- 
ity concerts  how  many  scores  of  times,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  having  lifted  his  voice  in  brotherly  concert  with 
the  Loring  and'Bohemian  Clubs.  So  it  is  not  strange 
that  his  musical  friends  have  determined  to  give  him 
a  formal  good-by.  They  have  arranged  for  a  con- 
cert, to  take  place  at  the  California  Theatre  on  Thurs- 
day, August  ii,  and  almost  all  who  can  make  music 
have  voluntered.  A  number  of  members  of  the  Lor- 
ing and  Bohemian  clubs,  the  Schmidt  Quintette,  the 
horn  quartette  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Reuling,  (a  brother  baritone,)  Mr.  Henry  Heyman, 
Mr.  Harry  Hunt,  and  Mr.  S.  W.  Leach  will  all  take 
part.  California  has  made  many  contributions  to  the 
dramatic  boards,  but  Mr.  Dungan  is  the  first  she  has 
given  to  the  lyric  stage,  so  that  those  who  do  not 
know  him  will,  animated  by  local  pride,  unite  with 
his  friends  in  wishing  him  good  speed  in  his  new  ca- 
reer. He  has  certainly  many  of  the  qualifications 
that  make  success.  BETSY  B. 


On  Monday,  August  8,  the  Bush  Street  Theatre 
will  again  be  devoted  to  the  drama.  Charlotte 
Thompson  and  W.  E.  Sheridan  open  in  "Jane 
Eyre" — the  lady  in  the  title  r61e,  the  gentleman  as 
Lord  Rochester.  Miss  Alice  Hastings,  from  Mc- 
Vicker's  Theatre,  Chicago,  has  been  engaged  in  the 
support,  together  with  Mr.  C.  P.  Craig  and  others. 
During  the  engagement  Miss  Thompson  will  produce 
her  latest  success,  "  The  Planter's  Wife."  Mr.  Sher- 
idan, later,  will  play  Ingomar  to  her  Parthenia  ;  and 
"The  Hunchback,"  "Miss  Multon,"  "Lady  of 
Lyons,"  and  other  plays  will  be  produced.  The 
dual  engagement  promises  to  be  a  successful  one. 


Miss  Ida  Mohrig  has  been  engaged  for  the  mezzo- 
soprano  parts  by  the  Melville  Opera'  Company.  J. 
J.  Owens  will  be  the  musical  director. 


The  second  season  of  Italian  opera  begins  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House  next  week.  "  Ernani,"  the  first 
opera,  is  now  in  rehearsal. 


Obscure  Intimations 

"P." — In  compliance  with  your  request,  we  have 
had  written  a  "genuine,  old-fashioned,  sentimental 
love-story,  in  which  a  duke  marries  a  poor  girl."  You 
will  find  it  on  the  fifth  page. 

"  Frinko  Balaban  "—Author  will  please  send  ad- 
dress to  this  office. 

"  M.  L.  E.  W." — It  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
person  mentioned  ;  it  would  not  interest  our  readers. 

"Constant  Reader" — Congress  allowed  Mrs. 
Lincoln  a  pension  of  three  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
but  only  after  interminable  debates  and  the  lapse  of 
much  time. 


The  Mechanics'  Fair  was  formally  opened  last 
Tuesday  with  the  usual  literary  and  musical  exercises 
and  speeches.  The  exhibitors  have  nearly  all  been 
in  readiness  for  the  opening,  and  the  fair  promises  to 
be  a  success,  as  many  improvements  have  been  made 
on  former  seasons,  notably  the  arrangements  in  the 
machinery  department.  The  elevated  suspension 
road,  which  goes  for  a  considerable  distance  above 
the  heads  of  the  multitude,  and  over  which  runs  a 
miniature  train,  has  great  fascinations  for  the  younger 
visitors.  In  the  various  booths  every  branch  ol  in- 
dustry is  well  represented,  in  most  cases  by  several 
exhibitors.  Following  the  example  of  the  Art  Loan 
Exhibition,  last  year,  the  managers  have  procured 
art  collections  from  various  private  citizens ;  and 
those  who  have  never  seen  the  paintings  which  are 
in  Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott's  private  collection,  have  now 
the  opportunity.  All  our  local  artists  are  well  repre- 
sented— Hill,  Rix,  Williams,  Tavernier,  and  many 
others.  Mr.  Shaw  has  lent  many  very  valuable  arti- 
cles, among  which  are  some  very  interesting  and  cu- 
rious impressions  taken  Irom  Egyptian  stone  writ- 
ings, on  prepared  paper.  On  August  n  the  Fair 
managers  will  give  the  entire  proceeds,  day  and  even- 
ing, to  the  Masonic  Board  of  Relief.  Among  other 
features  the  Olympic  Club  will  give  an  exhibition  on 
that  day.  The  Fair  will  be  open,  day  and  evening, 
until  the  middle  of  September. 


To  let,  1301  Sacramento  Street,  corner  of  Jones, 
a  bay-windowed,  alcove  room,  single,  or,  if  desired, 
a  dressing-room  and  parlor  connecting,  furnished  or 
unfurnished.  A  most  desirable  location,  and  finest 
view  in  the  city.  Breakfasts,  or  board,  if  desired. 
California  or  Clay  Street  cars.  Gentleman  preferred. 
Call  before  ten  o'clock  A.  m.,  or  between  six  and 
seven  p.  m. 

Champagne  has  always  been  the  favorite  beverage 
of  royalty.  George  IV.  of  England,  "the  first  gen- 
tleman in  Europe,"  especially  adopted  it  for  his  own, 
and  it  is  said  that  on  one  occasion,  when  inspired 
with  its  divine  influence,  he  offered  to  ride  on  horse- 
back down  a  steep  roof  at  the  end  of  the  Brighton 
Hotel.  Louis  Napoleon  so  prized  it  that  he  granted 
it  immunity  from  tax  before  other  wines  were  given 
the  same  freedom.  It  can  therefore  be  truly  called 
the  king  of  wines.  The  most  famous  brand  among 
the  many  for  which  France  is  noted  is  the  Pommery  & 
Greno.  This  particular  brand  is  noted  for  its  pecu- 
liar vivacity  and  healthful  influence.  The  soothing 
and  toning  effect  that  it  gives  the  stomach  is  un- 
equaled  in  any  other  champagne.  It  is  not  the  out- 
come of  one  season's  vintage  ;  but  each  bottle  con- 
tains the  combined  results  of  several  seasons  and 
many  months  of  manufacture.  The  Pommery  & 
Greno  brand  heads  the  list  in  popularity  throughout 
the  fashionable  circles  of  the  world.  The  agents  of 
this  brand  for  the  Pacific  Coast  are  Messrs.  Wolff  & 
Rheinhold,  506  Battery  Street. 

Catarrh  has  never  yet  been  mastered  by  douche; 
smokes,  inhalations,  or  any  other  merely  local  reme, 
dy.  Dr.  Wei  de  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure  is  an  innoc- 
ulative,  constitutional  remedy  which  is  absorbed  by 
the  infectious  poison,  and  kills  the  spores,  wherever 
located.  It  is  a  wonderful  discovery — an  infallible 
cure  at  any  stage.  The  cure  is  sold  by  druggists,  or 
delivered  by  D.  B.  Dewey  &  Co.,  agents,  182  Fulton 
S"reet,  N.  Y.  Pamphlets,  with  full  explanations  and 
overwhelming  proofs,  mailed  free, 


Castoria  is  pleasant  to  take.  It  regulates  the  stom- 
ach and  bowels,  cures  diarrhoea,  wind-cholic,  sour- 
curd  and  rash,  allays  feverishness  and  destroys  worms. 
Mothers  like  Castoria  because  it  makes  the  child 
healthy  and  cheerful,  and  children  almost  cry  for  it 
because  it  stops  their  stomach  ache. 


Rheumatism  is  a  hard  complaint  to  tackle,  and 
Neuralgia  is  worse,  but  it  has  been  conclusively  pro- 
ven that  the  wonderful  Centaur  Liniments  will  cure 
them.  There  appears  to  be  no  ache,  pain,  inflam- 
mation, strain,  or  swelling  upon  either  man  or  beast 
which  they  will  not  relieve,  subdue  or  cure. 

Canvassers  make,  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


Musical  Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Dupont 
St.     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 


See  "The  Awakening"  and  "The  Eighth 
Wondep;"  also,  Carbolic  and  Camphor  Soap,  proof 
against  small-pox — all  at  Standard  Soap  Palace,  637 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  {over  drug  store)  S.  F.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


Prof.  Geo.  Gossman  began  a  class  in  Spanish  Jnue 
30th  ;  23  Powell  st.;  $2  per  month. 

H.  A.  Callendar,  Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  137  Montgomery  Street,  Room 
16,  up  one  flight  of  stairs. 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 

C.    O.    Dean,    Dentist,    No.    126   Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


B 


USH  STREET   THEATRE. 


Chas.  E.  Locke Proprietor 


For  a  Brief  Season  Commencing 

MONDAY AUGUST  8,  1881 

Special  Engagement  of  the  greatest  of  all  Star  Combina- 
tions, America's  Popular  Actress,  and  California's  Favorite, 

MISS   CHARLOTTE  THOMPSON 

Together  with  the  Eminent  Actor, 

MR.    W.    E.    SHERIDAN 

(Especially  Engaged,  at  an  enormous  salary,  to  appear  in 
his  great  characters  of  LORD  ROCHESTER,  INGO- 
MAR, etc.,)  supported  by  a  Powerful  Dramatic  Company, 
embracing  among  others  the  following  well-known  Artists  : 
MISS  ALICE  HASTINGS,  (from  McVicker's  Theatre, 
Chicago,)  Mr.  C.  G.  Craig,  Mr.  J.  L.  Wooderson,  Mr. 
Henry  N.  Wilson,  Mr.  William  Yerence. 

The  Management  have  decided  upon  opening  this  en- 
gagement on  Monday  evening,  August  8,  by  presenting 
MISS  THOMPSON'S  world-famous  specialty, 

JANE    EYRE! 

As  played  by  MISS  THOMPSON  over  2000  times. 

MISS  THOMPSON  as JANE  EYRE 

MR.  SHERIDAN  as... LORD  ROCHESTER 

To  be  followed  by  Selections  from  Miss  Thompson's  Rep- 
ertoire, including  her  latest  success,  "The  Planter's  Wife;" 
also,  "  Ingomar,"  "East  Lynne,"  "  Camille,"  "The  Hunch- 
back," "Miss  Multon,"  "Lady  of  Lyons, "etc. 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  many  Ladies  and  Children 
who  find  it  impossible  to  attend  the  evening  performances, 
TWO  FAMILY  MATINEES  will  be  given  each  week, 
every  WEDNESDAY  and  SATURDAY.  So  bear  this 
in  mind,  and  secure  seats  early. 

W.  H.  MAHONY, 

IMPORTER   OF 

WOOD     CARPETING 


MOSAIC     FLOORING, 

Room  45,  St.  Ann's  BHilulng, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FOR    SHERIFF 

Or  the    City    and   Con uly  of  San    Francisco, 

JOHN    SEDGWICK, 

Nominated  by  the  Republican  Con- 
tention. 


SAMUEL   P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer. 

JOHN   MIDOLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AUCTIONEERS, 

116  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Bloclt,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Boston  and  California 

DRESS  REFORM 

JI/ORTHUNDERGARMENTS(SPE- 

'  V  CIALTY,)  Children's  Corset-Waists,  Cashmere 
and  Merino  Union  Suits,  Shoulder-Braces,  Hygienic  Cor- 
sets, Hose  and  Skirt  Supports,  Emancipation  Waists  and 
Suits.  _ 

MRS.  M.  II.  OBER, 

SOLE  AGENT.  430  Sutter  Street. 


$2.00 
$2.50 


$3.00 


,    BERTEL1NG  S    1'ATENT. 


f>U\S  THE  FINEST  SPECTACLES 

•*-*      in  existence.     gST  The  only  Opticians  on  the  coast 
who  make  Spectacle  Lenses  to  order. 

BERTELING   A   WATBY,   Scientific   Opticians, 

427  Kearny  St.,  between  Pine  and  California. 

gST  Beware  of  FRAUDS,  who  tell  you  they  make  Spec- 
tacle Lenses,  as  we  are  the  ONLY  OPTICIANS  on  this 
coast  who  do. 
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?£ERLESS 


TRADE    MARK 


STARCH. 

ABSOLUTE   PURITY. 

UNEQUALLED   DELICACY. 
Try   it  once  and  you  will  use  no  other. 

W.  J.  HOUSTON  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Acenh 

216  &  217  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


Consolidation! 


The  well-known  firms  of  LE- 
BENBAUM  &  UMAiUVllii  and 
C50WEX  BROS,  have  consoli- 
dated, and  will  occupy  the  store 
of  Bo  wen  Bros.,  428,  430,  and 
432  Pine  Street,  adjoining  Cali- 
fornia Market,  where  they  will 
be  pleased  to  see  the  friends  of 
both  parties,  and  we  guarantee 
the  lowest  prices  and  prompt 
delivery  of  goods. 

We  will  enlarge  and  add  to 
our  already  full  and  well -se- 
lected stock  of  French,  German, 
and  English  Delicacies ;  also, 
tt  ines  and  Teas. 


REPUBLICAN  TICKET 

Municipal  Election. 

FOR 

Mayor MAURICE  C.   BLAKE 

Sheriff JOHN  SEDGWICK 

Auditor HENRY  BRICKWEDEL 

Tax  Collector CHARLES  TILLSON 

Treasurer J.  H.  WIDBER 

Recorder JOHN  W.  CHERRY 

County  Clerk. DAVID  WILDER 

District  Attorney L.  E.  PRATT 

City  and  County  Attorney.  .  .J.  F.  COWDERY 

Coroner F.  L.  WEEKS 

Public  Administrator.. WALTER  M.  LEMAN 

City  and  County  Surveyor C.  S.  TILTON 

Sup't  of  Streets ROBERT  J.  GRAHAM 

SUPE   VISORS. 


ist  Ward, 
W.  H.  BODFISH. 

2d  Ward, 
JOHN  McKEW. . 

3d  Ward, 
J.  M.  LITCHFIELD. 

4th  Ward. 
J.  H.  CARMANY. 

51I1  Ward, 
HENRY  MOLINEAUX.    N.  C.  PARISH. 

6th  Ward,  12th  Ward, 

FRANK  EASTMAN.      JOHN  F.  KENNEDY. 
SCHOOL   DIRECTORS. 
JULIUS  DANDMANN,     J.  C.  STUBBS, 


7th  Ward, 
GEO.  B.  BRADFORD. 

8lh  Ward, 
CHAS,  A.  FISHER. 

9th  Ward, 
OLIVER  MERRILL. 

10th  Ward, 
HENRY  B.  RUSS, 

nth  Ward, 


lEBENBAUM, 


GOLDBERG 
& 


BENJ.  F.   WEBSTER, 
H.  M   FISKE, 
HORACE  D.   DUNN, 
DAVID  STERN, 
T.  B.  DeWITT, 


W.  B.  EWER, 
E.  J.  BOWEN, 
B.  F.  STERETT, 
JOS.  S.   BACON, 
JAS.   H.   CULVER. 


P.  SHEFFIELD.  N.  W    SPAULD1NG. 


ATTERSOK 


17  and  iq  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 


MISS    ANGIER'S 
English  and  French  school 

CIS  O'i'arrell  Street, 

REOPENS -AUGUST  FIRST. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

GARDEN    HOSE, 

Of  all  grades  and  sizes, 

THE  VERY  CHEAPEST  AND  VERY  BEST 

THE   CELEBRATED 

MALTESE    CROSS   HOSE, 

For  Garden  purposes  and  Fire  Departments. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

Gutta.  Percliaand  Rubber  M'f'g  Co. 

JOHN    W.  TAYLOR,  Manager, 
Corner  First  and  Market  Sts.,  Sail  Francisco. 


THUNDER  POWDER  COMP'Y. 


006  Montgomery  St.,  Room  4, 

WM.  SHERMAN President 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Secretary 

CHARLES  DE  LACY General  Manager 


RANDOLPH   &   CO. 

JEWELERS. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of  Watches  and 
Jewelry,  Nos.  101  and  10S  Montgomery  Street, 
corner  Sutter,  San  Francisco. 


WILL  BE  OPEN  SEPTEMBER  1. 

LONDON  FALL1WINTER  STYLES 

1881-2,  Embracing  Many  Novelties  in 

CASSIMERES,  SUITINGS,  AND  VESTINGS 

Manufactured  for  and  Imported  Exclusively  by  us. 

BULLOCK  &  JONES,  105  Montgomery  St. 


BRUNSWICK  SOUPS  I 

(Patented  October  and  November,  1380,  and  April,  1881. > 

These  Soups  are  in  powdered  form,  and  contain  a  substantial  meat 
bodv,  with  all  ingredients  and  seasonings  complete.  They  require  the 
addition  of  NOTHING  WHATEVER,  save  water  only.  Can  be  prepared 
ready  for  the  table  in  fifteen  minutes.  Will  keep  for  any  length  of 
time  in  any  climate.  Packed  in  boxes  of  three  dozen  tins  assorted, 
which  affords  material  for  twenty-five  gallons  of  rich,  delicious  Soup. 


FOR    SALE    BY    ALL    GROCERS. 


JOHN  T.  CUTTING   &   CO. 

Agents  Pacific  Coast,  407  Front  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HOUSEKEEPERS  I 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc.,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one-half  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  aeainst  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  20  years. 


BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT, 

F.  M.  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WAITE, 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

WM.  M.  STEWART. 


This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive — an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  explanation' 


J~)0   NOT   SACRIFICE    YOUR    FUR- 

■^  N1TURE,  PIANOS,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding,  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE    THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Paintings,  with 

J.   H.    MOTT    &    CO., 

647  .llnrkrt  St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  floor. 

Large,    airy   brick   building,    with    elevator.      MONEY 
LOANED  on  valuable  goods.     Terms  moderate, 


Delos  Lake. 


Hosmek  P.  McKoon 


LAKE    &    MCKOON, 
Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

310  rine  Street,  Rooms  16,  13,  and  14, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


PACIFIC 

OOEAN  HOUSE 

SANTA    CRUZ. 


E.  J.  Swift, 


Proprietor. 


T 


WE  ABOVE  FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE 

has  been  thoroughly  renovated  and  put  in  first-class 
order.  Santa  Cruz  is  the  Long  Branch  of  the  Pacific,  and 
the  finest  watering-place  on  the  Coast. 


JAMES  C.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

No.  635  Market  Street, 


(Palace  Hotel,) 
MPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN 


PER. 


fumery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods   Toilet  Articles,  etc. 


SOUTHWEST  CORNER    OF   BUSH. 

~  PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons.    Apply  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  p.  m. 


MECHANICS' 


IS  NOW     OPEN. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

n8  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,    MINE 

and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Gl 


/ 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

MPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

Liquor    Dealers.    322"324    FRONT    STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  BEACH, 

BOOKSELLER    WD    STATIONER. 

Nov  Styles  In  Fancy  Stationery, 

Marcus  Want's  Irish  Limn  Papctcrles 
Standard,  Miscellaneous,  and  Juvenile  Books. 

107  Montgomery  Street*  opp.  Occidental  Hotel 


RUPTURE 


Cored.  Greatest  Invention 
of  the  age.  PIERCE*.  SON 
704  Sac  St.,  San  Fran.  Cat 


THE  OLDEST  DRY-GOODS  HOUSE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


We  are  now  Selling  all  Ottr  Sttmmer  Dress  Goods  and  Silks  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

d.  W.  DAVIDSON  &  CO. 
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LETTER  PEOM  THE  PEESJDENT  OF  SPELTC  YALLEY. 


The  Falsehoods  of  the  "Bulletin"  and  "Call"  Refuted. 


To  THE  Public  :  For  several  years  the  proprietors  of  the  Evening 
Bulletin  and  the  Morning  Call,  both  papers  being  under  one  owner- 
ship, have  seen  fit  to  devote  the  editorial  columns  of  those  journals, 
with  disregard  of  truth,  to  malicious  attacks  upon  the  Spring- Valley 
Water  Works. 

Having  respect  for  the  right  of  the  press  to  discuss  fairly  the  relations 
of  any  corporation  with  the  people,  this  company  has  not  felt  inclined 
to  publicly  criticise  the  particular  conduct  of  the  newspapers  named. 
but  has  preferred  to  rely  upon  the  hope  that  the  full  consideration  and 
discussion  of  the  subject,  though  unfairly  entered  upon,  would  in  time 
lead  to  correct  conclusions  and  to  honorable  expression.  This  hope 
has  proved  fallacious.  Falsehood  after  falsehood  has  been  published 
and  republished,  with  the  evident  design  of  deceiving  the  people  as  to 
facts,  and  of  inciting  them  to  hostile  feeling. 

Lies  often  repeated  may  at  last  have  the  semblance  of  truths,  and  find 
lodgment  in  the  public  mind. 

Among  the  many  falsehoods  thus  constantly  paraded  I  shall  here  re- 
fer to  and  refute  some  of  the  most  audacious. 

BULLETIN    AND   CALL  LEGAL  OPINIONS. 

While  engaged  in  efforts  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  new  Consti- 
tution, those  papers  declared  that  by  it  free  water  would  be  abolished. 
When  the  Constitution  had  been  adopted,  and  those  papers  renewed 
their  warfare  against  this  company,  they  declared  that  free  water  had 
rot  been  abolished.  Here  are  their  opinions  : 
[Before  adoption  of  the  Constitution.) 

"  Now  we  have  free  water  for  flush- 
ing sewers,  supplying  public  institutions, 
for  sprinkling  parks  and  squares,  and 
for  the  use  of  the  Fire  Department  in 
suppressing  conflagrations.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  new  Constitution  will  change  r ,  r  ,  ,.  _  ,  .., 
all  this,  and  the  city  will  have  to  pay;  [After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.] 
not  less  than  $200,000  per  annum  for]  "The  water  company  was  organized 
what  they  now  receive  without  cost.  On  under  a  law  which  obligated  it  to  fur- 
this  point  there  can  be  no  dispute." —  nish  water  free  to  the  city.  This  is  the 
Call,  May 3,  iSjg.  law  as  it  reads  at  this  moment.  Not- 
,  5  withstanding  this  fact,  it  is  proposed  id 
[From  the  Evening Bulletin,  May  3,  79-j;the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  surrender 

The  water  section  adopted  by  the  this  free  water,  and  pay  the  company 
Constitution  deprives  the  city  of  free  5240,000  per  annum  therefor." — Butte- 
water  which  she  now  enjoys  under  the  tin,  June,  1881. 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  for  the 
extinguishment  of  fires,  flushing  the  sew- 
ers, and  watering  the  parks,  for  which 
at  least  $200,000  per  annum  would  be 
charged  if  there  was  no  bar  in  the  way. 
as  the  law  now  is  under  the  old  Consti- 
tution. 

In  furtherance  of  their  present  policy,  they  declare  that  the  act  of 
1858,  under  which  this  company  was  organized,  was  a  contract  between 
this  city  and  the  water  company,  and  was  not  annulled  by  the  new  Con- 
stitution. This  company  accepted  that  view,  and  declared  its  willing- 
ness to  furnish  water  free,  claiming  also  that  it  had  the  right,  under  the 
same  act.  to  have  a  voice  in  fixing  the  rates  to  be  charged. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  recently  decided  that  the  new  Constitution 
has  changed  the  act  of  1858.  If  so,  it  follows  that  this  company  is  en- 
titled to  the  same  rights  and  subject  to  the  same  burdens  as  those  who 
introduce  water  under  the  new  Constitution. 

OPINIONS  OF  CITY'S    LEGAL  ADVISORS. 

The  law  officers  of  the  city  have  given  their  opinions  to  the  Super- 
visors upon  the  subject  of  tKese  changes.  City  and  County  Attorney 
Murphy  says  > 

"  In  the  opinion  of  this  office,  the  city  and  county  is  liable,  under  the 
new  Constitution,  to  pay  for  the  use  of  "water furnished  by  any  individ- 
ual, company,  or  corporation  for  all  municipal  purposes." 

And  District-Attorney  Smool  gives  a  like  opinion  to  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors, as  follows : 

' '  Language  could  not  be  plainer;  it  could  scarcely  be  stronger.  Noth- 
ing is  said  about  gratuitous  service;  nothing  about  consulting  the  ser- 
vant as  to  the  measure  of  compensation.  It  seemed  to  be  the  sovereign 
■will  to  strike  down  both  at  once,  and  get  rid  of  the  rate-payers'  complaint 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  parade  of  free  service  on  the  other.  If  this  be 
true,  and  it  slwuld  result  in  an  increase  of  burdens,  and  a  corresponding 
enlargement  of  the  company's  revenue,  it  would  not  be  for  the  lack  of 
fower  in  your  honorable  body  to  prevent  it. " 

The  Bulletin  and  Call  support  this  view  in  1879.  The  Bulletin  and 
Call  denounce  it  in  1881.     On  which  can  the  public  rely  ? 

BULLETIN   AND   CALL   INCREASE  OF  WATER   RATES. 

With  like  mendacity  they  declare  that  the  Bayly  ordinance  increases 
water  rates  25  to  33  per  cenl.  In  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  this  state- 
ment here  are  the  rates  established  by  the  Water  Commissioners,  and  in 
force  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution,  and  those  as  fixed 
by  the  Bayly  ordinance  : 

COMMISSIONERS'    RATES. 
Subject  to  deduction  of  10  per  cent,  on  prompt  payment. 


CROISD  SURFACE  COVERED 
TENEMENT. 
SQVARE  FEET. 


600  to     700 

700  to     800 

800  to     OOO 

900  to   IOOO 

IOOO  to   1200 

1200  to   1400 

1400  to  1600 

1600  to  1800 

1800  to  2000 

2000  to  2200 

2200  to  2400 

2400  to  2600 

2600  to  2800 

2800  to  3000 

3000  to  3200 

3200  to  3400 

3400  to  3600 

3600  to  3800 

°o  to  4000 


One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Story. 

Stories. 

Stories. 

Stories. 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$2  25 

$2  50 

2  00 

2  25 

2  50 

2  75 

2  25 

2  50 

2  75 

3  00 

2  50 

2  75 

3  00 

3  25 

2  75 

3  00 

3  25 

3  50 

3  00 

3  25 

3  5o 

3  75 

3  25 

3  50 

3  75 

4  00 

3  50 

3  75 

4  00 

4  25 

3  75 

4  00 

4  25 

4  5o 

4  00 

4  25 

4  50 

4  75 

4  25 

4  50 

4  75 

5  00 

4  50 

4  75 

5  00 

5  25 

4  75 

5  00 

5  25 

5  50 

5  00 

5  =5 

5  50 

5  76 

5  25 

5  50 

5  75 

6  00 

5  50 

5  75 

6  co 

6  25 

5  75 

6  00 

6  25 

6  50 

6  00 

6=5 

6  50 

675 

6  25 

6  50 

6  75 

7  00 

Five 

Stories. 


52  75 
3  00 
3  25 
3  50 

3  75 

4  00 
4  25 
4  5o 

4  75 

5  00 
5  25 
5  50 

5  75 

6  00 

6j5 

6  50 

6  75 

7  25 


Note. — No  single  rate  less  tha,.  $2. 


BAYLY  ORDINANCE  RATES. 


SQUARE    FEET. 


600  to    700 

700  to    800 

800  to    900 

900  tO  IOOO 

IOOO  to  1200 

1200  to  1400 

1400  to  1600 

1600  to  1800 

1800  to  2000 

2000  to  2200 

2200  to  2400 

2400  to  2600 

2600  to  2800 

2800  to  3000 

3000  to  3200 

3200  to  3400 

3400  to  3600 

3600  to  3800 

3800  to  4000 


One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Story. 

Stories. 

Stories. 

Stories. 

$1   60 

$1    63 

$1  80 

S2  00 

1  60 

1  So 

2  00 

2  20 

1  80 

2  00 

2  20 

2  40 

2  00 

2  20 

2  60 

2  20 

2  60 

2  So 

2  40 

2  60 

2  80 

3  00 

2  60 

2  80 

3  00 

3  20 

2  80 

3  00 

3  20 

3  40 

3  00 

3  20 

3  40 

360 

3  20 

3  4° 

360 

380 

3  40 

360 

3S0 

4  00 

3  60 

380 

4  00 

4  20 

3  80 

4  00 

4  20 

4  40 

4  00 

4  20 

4  40 

4  60 

4  20 

4  40 

4  60 

4  80 

4  4° 

4  60 

4  80 

5  00 

4  60 

4  80 

5  00 

5  20 

4  So 

5  00 

5  20 

5  40 

5  00 

5  20 

5  40 

560 

Five 

Stories. 


$2    20 

2    GO 

2  80 

3  OO 

3  20 
3  40 
3  60 

3  80 

4  00 
4  20 
4  4° 
4  60 

4  80 

5  00 
5  20 
5  40 
5  60 
5  80 


Note. — No  single  rale  less  than  $1.60. 


The  other  rates  fixed  by  the  Bayly  ordinance  for  bath  tubs,  irrigation, 
meter  rates,  etc,  in  no  case  are  equal  to  those  established  by  the  com- 
missioners. It  is  not  pretended  that  the  Bayly  ordinance  diminished 
the  revenue  of  the  company,  as  the  company  had  not  in  many  cases 


charged  ud  to  the  limit  of  the  commissioners'  schedule — the  increase  in 
the  number  of  consumers  since  the  adoption  of  the  Bayly  ordinance  has 
brought  up  the  company's  revenue  up  to  the  general  average;  but  the  as- 
sertion that  the  Bayly  ordinance  increased  rates  is  absolutely  false. 

THE  WATER  RATES  REDUCED  ONE-FOURTH. 

The  Bulletin  and  Call  declare  that  the  payments  made  by  the  city 
will  increase  the  revenue  of  the  water  company.  Section  11  of  the 
Bayly  ordinance  reads: 

Sec.  ir.  The  rates  on  compensation  to  be  collected  for  water  sup- 
plied to  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  for  municipal  purposes, 
shall  be  as  follows: 

Fifteen  dollars  per  month  for  each  and  every  hydrant  for  fire  pur- 
poses and  for  flushing  sewers. 

Five  hundred  dollars  per  month  for  water  furnished  to  the  Golden 
Gate  Park. 

Seven  thousand  dollars  per  month  for  water  furnished  to  all  the  pub- 
lic buildings. 

In  case  the  rates  or  compensation  hereby  fixed  for  water,  supplied  to  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  for  municipal  purposes,  shall  be  fully 
paid  monthly,  by  the  said  city  and  county  to  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Works,  the  same  shall  be  allowed  by  said  corporation,  upon  the  rates 
charged  to  its  consumers,  other  than  the  city  and  county,  for  the  month 
succeeding  the  month  in  which  the  same  are  collected,  and  in  such 
manner  that  the  rates  to  such  consumers,  for  such  succeeding  month 
shall  be  diminished  twenty-five  per  cent,  or  such  proportion  thereof 
as  may  be  collected  from  said  city  and  county. 

The  monthly  payments  to  be  made  by  the  city  would  be: 

For  1,300  hydrants  at  $15 $19,500 

For  watering  park 500 

For  public  buildings 7,000 


Total $27,000 

The  monthly  revenue  of  the  company,  as  provided  by  the  schedule  of 
rates,  is  between  $105,000  and  $108,000  per  month.  This  is  now  paid 
entirely  by  ratepayers.  Deducting  from  the  larger  sum  the  payments 
by  the  city,  and  ratepayers  will  have  to  pay  but  $81,000.  or  one-fourth 
less  than  heretofore,  while  the  company's  revenue  will  remain  unchanged. 

POLITICS   AND   BRIBERY. 

Failing  to  intimidate  this  company  into  submission  to  their  exactions, 
they  call  upon  the  political  parties  to  destroy  us.  As  Supervisors  are 
invested  with  the  right  to  fix  the  water  rates,  our  rightful  revenue  is  to 
be  offered  as  a  bribe  for  votes,  and  the  qualifications  of  candidates  are 
measured  by  the  magnitude  of  the  depletion  promised.  Hence  reduc- 
tions of  30,  even  of  50  per  cent. ,  are  freely  bid  by  aspiring  omceseekers. 

Our  annual  revenue  is  now  in  round  numbers $1,270,000 

Suppose  the  30  per  cent  bidders  shall  be  elected,  and  reduce 

the  revenue  according  to  promise 423.333 


There  will  remain $846,666 

Deduct  from  this,  interest  payable  on  $4,000,000  of  bonds, 

taxes,  and  operating  expenses,  amounting  in  all  to 623,390 


And  there  will  be  available  for  dividends  to  stockholders $223,276 

Which  sum  is  not  quite  equal  to  3  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  capital 
stock  of  $8,000,000.  If  the  50  per  cent,  bidders  are  elected  the  availa- 
ble ievenue  will  be  but  $630,000  or  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest, 
taxes,  and  operating  expenses,  with  no  dividends  whatever. 

WHAT    IS   FAIR    CALIFORNIA   INTEREST? 

The  Bulletin  and  Call  assert  that  four  per  cent  per  annum  would  be 
a  fair  California  rate  of  interest  to  stockholders  of  the  water  company. 
The  falsity  of  this  is  apparent  to  every  business  man  in  San  Francisco, 
where  the  current  rates  of  money  at  loan  on  wide  margin  of  security 
are  from  seven  to  twelve  per  cent,,  and  where  business  enterprises  are 
not  undertaken  except  where  prospects  of  even  higher  rates  are  en- 
couraging. No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  water  works  are  espe- 
cially exposed  to  unusual  catastrophies,  arising  from  the  effects  of 
floods  or  earthquakes  upon  costly  dams  and  reservoirs  and  to  deterio- 
ration in  pipe  and  works,  and  that  such  risks  justify  a  revenue  above 
rather  than  below  current  rates. 

The  Bulletin  and  Call  allege  that  the  company's  indebtedness  of 
four  millions  is  in  part  owing  to  the  purchase  of  a  valueless  piece  of 
property  which  those  papers  now  style  a  cow  pasture— to  wit,  the  Cal- 
averas valley.  This  valley  contains  a  supply  of  water  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  San  Francisco  should  it  grow  to  a  city  of  several  millions  of 
population.  Eminent  engineers  have  approved  its  purchase  and  en- 
dorsed its  great  value.  Colonel  Mendell,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
engineers  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  says  of  it : 

"/  think  the  Calaveras  property  an  in 'dispensable  adjunct  to  Spring 
Valley,  and  they  did  wisely  to  obtain  it." 

Whose  opinion  shall  be  accepted — that  of  these  inconsistent  and 
vacillating  newspapers,  or  that  of  experienced  and  practical  men  ? 

The  Bulletin  and  Call  dogmatically  assert  that  the  company  has  only 
nominally  made  its  capital  eight  millions,  and  that  it  has  done  so  by 
watering  or  increasing  its  stock  without  equivalent  investment. 

Tohn  F.  Pope,  an  expert  accountant,  and  having  no  connection  with 
this  company,  made  a  thorough  examination  of  its  books,  and  reported 
to  the  Board'  of  Supervisors  that  the  company  had  invested  in  its  works 
a  cash  outlay  more  than  twice  the  eight  millions  of  its  capital  stock. 
Another  expert  accountant,  Colonel  X  J-  Moulder,  examined  the  sys- 
tem of  investigation  and  the  report  of  Mr.  Pope,  and  declared  to  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  that  it  was  correct,  and  that  he  concurred  in  that 
report. 

Notwithstanding  these  unirapeached  opinions,  ihis  company  is  will- 
ing and  ready  to  again  submit  its  books  to  investigation,  and  it  hereby 
offers  to  submit  the  whole  question  of  the  cost  and  value  of  its  works, 
and  the  amount  of  income  it  ought  to  receive,  to  a  committee  of  three 
disinterested,  competent  men,  to  be  selected  by  the  Board  of  Trade  or 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

THE  LAWS  WHICH    CONTROL. 

The  Bulletin  and  Call  declare  that  the  company  seek  to  evade  legal 
responsibilities.    On  the  contrary,  here  are  the  laws  that  govern  it.    The 
company  always  has  complied  with,  and  has  no  desire  to  avoid  them  : 
lAct  of  1858.]  [New  Constitution.] 

Sec  3.  All  privileges,  immunities]  Art.  XI.,  Sec.  19.  In  any  city  where 
and  franchises  that  may  be  hereafter ,  there  are  no  public  works  owned  and 
granted  to  any  individual  or  individuals,  I  controlled  by  the  municipality-,  for  sup- 
or  to  any  corporation  or  corporations, !  plying  the  same  with  water  or  artificial 
relating  to  the  introduction  of  fresh  j  light,  any  individual  or  anv  company 
water  into  the  city  and  county  of  San  duly  incorporated  for  such  purpose  un- 
Francisco,  or  into  any  city  or  town  in  der  and  by  authority  of  the  laws  of 
this  State,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  this  State,  shall,  under  the  direction 
thereof,  are  hereby  granted  to  all  com-  of  the  Superintendent  of  Streets,  or 
panies  incorporated,  or  that  may  here-  other  officer  in  control  thereof,  and  un- 
after  become  incorporated,  for  the  pur-  der  such  general  regulations  as  the  im- 
poses aforesaid.  I  nicipality  may  prescribe  for  damages, 
Sec.  4.  All  corporations  formed  un-  j  have  the  privilege  of  using  the  public 
der  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  claim- 'streets  and  thoroughfares  thereof,  and 
ing  any  of  the  privileges  of  the  same,jof  laying  down  pipes  and  conduits 
shall  furnish  pure,  fresh  water  to  the  in-;  therein  and  connections  therewith,  so 
habitants  of  such  city  and  county,  or  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  introducing 
city- or  town,  for  family  uses,  so  long  as  \  into  and  supplying  such  city  and  its  in- 
the  supply  permits  at  reasonable  rates  habitants  either  with  gaslight  or  other 
and  without  distinction  of  persons,  upon  illuminating  light,  or  with  fresh  water 
proper  demand  therefor,  and  shall  fur- (for  domestic  and  alt  other  purposes, 
nish  water,  to  the  extent  of  theirmeans,  upon  the  condition  that  the  municipal 
to  such  city  and  county,  or  city  or  1  government  shall  have  the  right  to  reg- 
town,  in  case  of  fire  or  other  great  ne- '  ulate  the  charges  thereof, 
cessity,  free  of  charge.  And  therates1  Art.  XIV.,  Sec  1.  The  use  of  all  wa- 
to  be  charged  for  water  shall  be  deter-  ter  now  appropriated  for  sale,  rental,  or 
mined  by  a  Board  of  Commissioners  to  distribution  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
be  selected  as  follows:  Two  by  such! public  use,  and  subject  to  the  regula- 
rity and  county,  or  city  or  town,  author- 1  tions  and  control  of  the  State,  in  the 
ities,  and  two  by  the  water  company; ''  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law ;  pro- 
and  in  case  that  four  cannot  agree  to  a  vided,  that  the  rates  or  compensation  to 
valuation,  then  in  that  case  the  four'be  collected  by  any  person,  company,  or 
shall  chose  a  fifth.  corporation  in  this  State,  for  the  use  of 
water  supplied  to  any  city-  and  county, 
or  city  or  town,  or  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  shall  be  fixed  annually  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  or  city  and  county, 
or  city  or  town  Council. 
If  there  is  any  common  sense  construction  to  be  given  to  the  language 
of  the  law,  this  company  is,  by  section  3  of  the  Act  of  1858,  entitled  to 


enjoy  the  privileges  and  immunities  conferred  upon  individuals,  com- 
panies, and  corporations,  by  section  19  of  .Article  XI.  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution. Such  section  imposes  no  obligation  to  furnish  water  free.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  any  one — not  even  the  proprietors  of  the  Bulletin 
and  Call—  would  claim  that  artesian  well,  or  any  other  water  com- 
panies, are  by  that  section  obliged  to  furnish  free  water  to  the  city. 

DEMAGOGUES  OF  THE   PRESS. 

That  those  newspapers  are  not  sincere  nor  truthful  in  their  assertions 
of  the  legal  obligations  of  this  company  ;  that  they  have  no  confidence 
in  their  own  forced  and  prevaricating  opinions  as  to  the  construction  of 
the  Constitution  or  the  statute ;  that  they  dare  not,  for  fear  of  their  own 
discomfiture,  leave  the  questions  involved  to  the  only  tribunal  that  can, 
under  a  republican  government,  .decide  them — to  wit,  the  Supreme 
Court ;  that  they  rely  more  upon  demagogism,  falsehood,  intimidation, 
and  other  prostitutions  of  journalistic  power  to  effect  their  malicious 
purpose — are  facts  conclusively  established,  not  alone  by  their  weak 
and  shuffling  sophistry,  but  by  their  attempts  to  influence  and  control 
political  conventions,  and  to  extort  from  nominees,  through  fears  of 
newspaper  hostility,  pledges  to  wage  war  against  this  company  under 
the  banner  of  the  Bulletin  and  Call. 

There  can  be  no  more  degrading  misuse  of  influence,  no  more  infam- 
ous attempt  at  usurpation,  than  such  efforts  to  warp  the  judgment,  to 
stultify  the  sense  and  to  demoralize  the  conscience  of  men  who  hope  to 
receive  the  suffrages  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

The  power  of  Supervisors  to  determine  the  rates  of  this  company  is  a 
quasi-judicial  power.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  candidate  for  the 
bench,  who.  in  advance  of  election,  should  pledge  and  pre-announce 
his  decision  of  some  question  certain  to  come  before  him?  And  what 
denunciation  would  be  too  severe  to  bestow  upon  a  venal  newspaper  that 
would  ask,  nay  command,  such  pledges  to  be  given? 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  people,  in  their  hearts,  approve  such  de- 
mands, nor  that  they  would  justify  compliance.  It  would  not  be  re- 
publican ;  it  wouldnot  be  democratic  ;  it  would  not  be  American.  It  is 
demagogism.  Chas.  Webb  Howard, 

*  President  Spring  Valley  Water  Works. 


A  Tamalpais  Pen-Picture. 
I  have  been  spell-bound  for  weeks — three,  four,  five,  perhaps  six— in 
one  spot.  Whether  the  unusual  charm  has  been  wrought  by  the  de- 
lightful family  I've  fallen  in  with,  their  pleasant  home,  or  the  wonder- 
ful beauty  that  reaches  away  to  the  sky  on  every  hand,  I  cannot  tell. 
The  family  whose  tranquil  home-life  is  so  enjoyable,  consists  of  an 
ancient  white  oak  and  his  dame,  her  old  maid  sister  and  a  whole  troop 
of  flourishing  young  folks,  Irom  tall,  sturdy  lads  and  lithe,  graceful 
lassies,  down  to  the  bunchiest  of  little  babies.  Like  other  young  people, 
they  seem  to  have  sown  their  fair  share  of  ' '  wild  oats."  A  fine,  feathery 
carpet  of  them  is  spread  all  about  If  the  human  "wild  oats"  only 
came  to  such  a  sunshiny,  fairy-like  harvest  what  a  blessing  it  would  be  ! 
The  mother  and  the  maiden  aunt  of  the  family  are  of  the  dark-hued 
live  oak  race,  and  all  fine  specimens  of  womanhood.  The  aunt  is 
rather  prim  and  forbidding,  but  the  other  is  tender  and  gracious.  Fond 
of  pets,  too,  especially  lizards.  But  the  patriarch  of  this  group  is  my 
friend  and  favorite.  Very  old  he  must  be,  for  his  body  is  huge,  and 
his  score  or  more  of  great  arms  are  gnarled  and  knotty  ;  but  his  heart, 
I  know,  is  young,  for  his  leaves,  though  large  and  deeply  lobed,  still 
hold  the  fresh  tint  of  spring,  and  half  the  time  he  is  convulsed  with 
laughter  or  shaking  with  surpressed  mirth  over  the  fun  among  his  young 
folks.  A  companionable  fellow  he  is,  too,  and  seems  to  feel  and 
enjoy  everything  with  one.  Their  home  is  a  brown  knoll,  with  sides 
smooth  and  sloping,  save  the  one  to  the  north  which  makes  a  quick 
descent  under  a  rank  growth  of  trees,  to  a  dark,  deep  creek,  that  the 
trees  bend  over  and  screen  lovingly  flinging  above  it  long  banners  of  soft, 
gray  moss.  It  would  be  impossible  to  tell  of  half  the  wealth  that 
crowds  my  davs  here,  but  I  do  want  to  give  at  least  a  glimmer  of  what 
this  one  rare  afternoon  is  like.  It  is  one  of  the  ' -  perfect  afternoons  "  of 
a  California  summer  day.  The  air  is  clear  and  breezy,  with  just  a  hint 
of  the  sea  in  it ;  the  leaves  glisten  and  sparkle  as  if  a  shower  had  fallen  ; 
a  fragrant  breath  rises  from  the  sun-burned  grasses,  and  over  Earth's 
summer  coat  of  green  and  drab  steals  a  soft  radiance,  heightened  by 
the  shimmer  of  the  waving  lines  of  heat  Eastward  stretches,  cool  and 
green,  the  level  floor  of  a  salt  marsh  ;  over  it  a  broad  blue  creek  is  devis- 
ing a  curious  labyrinth,  as  it  loiters  on  its  way  to  the  bay,  and  about  it 
circle  low  hills  with  a  gap  in  their  centre.  On  one  side  these  hills  are 
brown  and  undulating,  a  scattered  army  of  trees  tramping  along  their 
slopes ;  on  the  other  they  are  higher  and  greener,  except  the  one 
nearest  the  gap,  which  is  long,  low  and  bare.  The  gem  of  this 
eastern  landscape  is  the  "study  in  blue"  framed  by  this  break 
in  the  hills.  In  the  foreground  a  band  of  deep  blue  is  the 
bay ;  across  it,  now  and  then,  a  sail,  white  or  gray,  moves 
slowly.  Beyond  rise  the  hazy  Contra  Costa  mountains,  only  a  shade 
deeper  than  the  pale,  blue  skv  above  them.     At  their  feet  the  villages 


Hill  range  to  the  north  is  visible.  Yet  that  is  enough  in  itself— that  roll- 
ing flood  of  green  washing  a  shining  shore  of  hills.  No  one  can  deny 
that  there  is  beautv  in  these  bare  brown  hills— so  delicate  their  goMen 
outlines,  so  soft  the  dusky  folds  and  creases  of  their  satin-like  sides. 
Over  them  seems  to  have  slipped  a  film  from  the  azure  sky  above.  But 
the  noblest  outlook  from  this  happy  spot  is  to  the  southwest.  A  mighty 
amphitheatre  of  green  hills,  with  dear  old  Tamalpais  towering  loftily  in 
their  midst,  closes  round  this  lap  of  sunny  land.  "  No  mortal  builders 
most  rare  device  "  could  equal  in  grandeur  of  conception,  or  beauty  of 
form  and  design,  this  wonderful  forest  wall  in  full  relief  against  the  blu- 
est sky.  No  artist  could  match,  in  tint  or  tone,  the  colors  and  endless 
richness  of  the  transformation  scenes  that  sweep  over  it  from  the  first 
faint  token  of  dawn  till  it  sinks  down  in  the  dark  to  rest  beneath  the 
stars.  It  is  "  new  ever)-  morning  and  fresh  ever}'  evening."  and  when 
you  think  you  have  exhausted  its  myriad  secrets  and  expressions,  it  sud- 
denly shows  you  that  you  have  only  begun  to  discover  its  possibilities. 
This'  afternoon  a  brilliant  blue  inner  light  seems  to  shine  out  through 
the  green.  Most  of  the  Vees  have  drawn  their  shadows  close  about 
their  feet  Only  the  redwoods  stand  out  distinct  and  black,  but  even 
through  their  darkness  gleams  this  marvelous  sapphire  light.  In  it  the 
whole  range  is  soft  and  velvety,  and  the  deep  canons,  the  rugged  heights, 
and  all  the  wildness  are  drawn  out  of  sight,  as  the  sharp  claws  are  drawn 
into  a  velvet  paw.  To  the  left,  a  low  hill,  rests  a  tawny  line  of  fringe, 
and  a  sparkling,  emerald  crest  of  trees,  in  strange  contrast  against  this 
gleaming  blue  mountain.  But  come  and  see  all  this  magic  circle 
for  yourself.  I  can  but  poorly  throw  it  around  you  with  my  pen. 
July.  1881.  


Voir  Vagabond. 


"The  Glacial  Period." 
Editor  Argonaut  :  The  ingenious  argument  of  "  A.  Y.  E.,1'  inthe 
Argonaut  of  June  18,  under  the  foregoing  title,  in  which  he  attributes 
the  "  cold  snap  "  of  the  glacial  period  to  a  change  in  the  chemical  ele- 
ments of  combustion  of  the  sun,  seems  open  to  some  criticism.  Pro- 
fessor Tvndall,  in  "  Heat  Considered  as  a  Mode  of  Motion,"  page  192, 
ar<mes  that  the  ancient  glaciers  indicate  the  action  of  heat  as  much  as 
cotd.  "Cold,"  he  says,  "will  not  produce  glaciers.  You  may  have 
the  bitterest  nor  .heast  winds  herein  London  throughout  the  winter, 
without  a  single  flake  of  snow.  Cold  must  have  the  fitting  object  to 
work  upon,  and  this  object  (the  aqueous  vapor  of  the  air)  is  the  direct 
product  of  heat.  Let  us  put  this  glacier  question  in  another  form  : 
The  latent  heat  of  aqueous  vapor,  at  the  temperature  of  its  production 
in  the  tropics,  is  about  rooo°  Fahrenheit,  for  the  latent  heat  augments 
as  the  temperature  of  evaporation  descends.  A  pound  of  water,  thus 
evaporized  at  the  equator,  has  absorbed  one  thousand  times  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  which  would  raise  a  pound  of  the  liquid  one  degree  in  tem- 
perature. *  *  *  *  It  is  perfectly  manifest  that  by  weakening  the 
sun's  action,  either  through  a  defect  'in  emission,  or  by  the  steeping  of 
the  entire  solar  svstem  in  space  of  a  low  temperature,  we  should  be  cut- 
ting off  the  glaciers  at  their  source."  Evidently,  then,  a  satisfactory 
theorv  of  the  causes  of  the  glacial  epoch  must  be  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption of  greater  contrast  than  at  present  between  the  temperature 
of»the  tropics  and  the  old  glacial  latitudes— between  the  evaporating 
and  the  condensing  climates.  An  increased  intensity  of  either  action, 
a  disturbance  of  their  equilibrium,  explains  the  phenomenon.  But  a 
general  depression  of  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  such  as  A.  Y.  E. 
supposes,  would  freeze  the  glaciers  to  death.  C   P    E. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C«     JT»     A*     At 

Tioie   Schedule,    Saturday,     Jnue    4th,    1SS1. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS: 


9.30  A.  M 
*3-00  P.  M. 

'4.00  P.  M. 


3.00  . 


3.30  P.  M. 
S.OO  A.  M. 

■*4.oo  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.   M. 

9.30  A.  SI. 

8.00  A.  M. 
^4.00  P.  8>t. 

g.OO  A.  M. 
"*3-3o  p.  M. 

JS-OO  A.  M. 

9.3O  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

5,00  P.  31. 

9.30  A.  M. 
"*4.00  P.   M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

TO.  00  A.  SI. 

3-3°  P-  M. 

'  5-3°  ■*■   "• 

S.OO  A.  M  . 

S.OO  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

3-30  P-  "■ 
*4-00  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  SI. 

3.00  P.  SI. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

3-30  P-  M. 
"4.OO  P.  M. 

3.30  f-  M- 

S.OO  A.  M. 
*3-30  P.  M. 
*S.OO  A.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


..Anuoch  and  Martinez. 


.Calistogaand  Napa. 


f  Deming  and  \  Express 

1  East I  Emigrant 

. .  El  Paso,  Texas 

(  Gait  and  )  via  Liverrnore : . . 

\  Stockton  )  via  Martinez. 

. .  lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing 

. .  "      (ISundAys  only) 

..Los  Angeles  and  South 

..Livermoie  and  Niles 


. .  Madera  and  Yosemite . 


..Marysville  and  Chico 

..Niles(seealsoLivermore&Niles) 

(  Ogden  and  >  Express 

\  East J  Emigrant 

. .  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

(  Sacramento,  )  via  Liverrnore. . . 

-.  Colfax,    and  >  via  Benicia 

(,  Alta )  via  Benicia. 

.  .Sacramento  River  Steamers 

..San  Jose  and  Niles 

!!VaIlejo '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 


..Virginia  City. 
..Woodland 


.Willows  and  Willia 


3-35  p-  M- 
"10.05  A-  M- 
•12.35  P-  M- 

7.35  P.  M. 
II.35  A.  M. 

7-35  P-  M. 

*I0.05  A.  M. 
3.35  P.  M. 
8  05  A.  SI. 

•  3.35  P.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 

*  12.35  P.  M. 

6.05  P.  M. 
II.35  A.  M. 

3.35  P.  M. 
6.05  P.  SI. 

8.35  A.  M. 

3-35  P-  M. 

*I2.35  P-  M. 
7.35  P.  M. 
4.05  P.  M. 
II.35  A.  M. 
6.05  A.  SI. 

7-35  P-  M- 
6.05  P.  SI. 
7-35  P-  M. 
11.35  A-  M- 
*6.oo  A.  SI. 

4.05  P.   M. 

9-35  a.  M. 

7-35  P.  M. 

3-35  P-  «. 

*I0.05  A.  M. 

'12.35  p.  si. 

II.35  A.  M. 
11-35  A.  SI. 
"7.35  P.    M. 

*7-35  p.  si. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  a.  si. 
Pacific  Express  from  "  Ogden  "  at  San  Pablo 
Express  from  "  Deming  "  at  Byron. 


should    meet 
also,  Pacific 


FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
To  EAST  OAKLAND— '+6. 10,  t7-3o,  tS.30,  19.30,  10.30, 

11.30,  12.30,  1.30,    13.30,   t4-3o,    t5-3P,    t6,3o,  7.00,  8.10, 

9.20,  10.40,  ^11.45 
(tRunning  through  to  Alameda,  Sundays  excepted.) 
To  ALAMEDA  Direct — 7,00,8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  n.eo,  12.00 

1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00,    *7-ob,  8.10,  9.20,  10.40 

•11.45. 
To  BERKELEY — 7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.30,  ri.30,    1.00,  3.00 

4.00.  5.00,  6.00,  *6-30. 
To  WEST  BERKELEY—  *6.io,  S.oo,   10.00,    12.00,      30 

3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  *6_3o. 

TO   SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  BROADWAY,   OAKLAND— *5. 20,  *6.oo,  6.50,  and 

every  24th  and  54th  minute  of  each  hour  (excepting  2.24) 

from  7.24  A.  si.  to  6.54  p.  If.,  (inclusive,)  S.oo,  9.10.  10.30. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5.io,   *5-5o,   6.40,  {7.44,  t8.44 

T9.44,    tio.44,  11.44,  12-44,    *-44>  =-+4,    t3-44.  *4-44.  *5-44 

t6.44,  17.50,  9.00,  10.20. 

(tStarting  20  minutes  earlier  from  Alameda,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted.) 
From   ALAMEDA  Direct — "5.00,   *5.4o,  6.25,  7.00,  8.00 

9.OO,   IO.OO,     II.OO,     I2.00,   I. CO,  3.OO,  4.OO,  5.OO,  6.03,  *7-2Q 

8.40,     5 
From  BERKELEY — ^5-40,  *&3o,    7.30,   8,30.  9.30,   10.30 

11.30,   1. 00.  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY — "5.40,  *6.3o,  8.00.  10.00,  12.00 

1.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  *6-3o. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO—*?.^,  9-15,  n.15.  i.i£,  3-i5 

5-15- 
From  OAKLAND — "6.15,  S.15,  10.15,  12.15.2.15,4.15, 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 


"  Official  Schedale  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


A_  N.  TOWNE. 

General  Sud'c 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass,  aad  Ticket  Ag't. 


ASSESSMENTS  AND  DIVIDENDS. 


(TIERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MIM.\  G 

Company.  LocarioB  of  principal  place  of  business, 
San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  o"  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  151&  day  of  July,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  69),  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
"the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
L'nited  States  gold  coin, a©  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  6t,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any -stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  eighteenth  (iBth)  day  of  August,  1SS1,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the 
sixth  (6th)  day  of  September,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

E.   L.   PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


#Svc>  RAI  LiROAD.-g'M 

BROAD    GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT 

Commencing  Saturday,  June  4,  1881,   and   until  fur- 
ther NOTICE, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and    Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


DESTINATION. 


8. 30  a.  si.1   t 
tg-30  a.  M. 
10.40  a.  si.    j 

"3.30  p.  si. '-;  ' 
4-25  r.  .'.1.     ■ 

*5-i5  P.  M.j 
6.30  p.  si.  j  v 

8.30  a.  si.     (' 
tg-30  a.  si.  j  ] 
10.40  a.  m.  -[  ■ 
*3-3Q  p.  M.t  j  ' 

4.25  p.  si.     ^ 


San    Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
Menlo   Park 


Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 
. .  Principal  Way  Stations 


10.40  A.  si. 
*3-30  P.  m. 

10.40  a,  si. 
'3.30  p.  m. 

10.40  a.  si. 
-3.30  P.  M. 


.Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville, 
and  Salinas. 

.  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos. . . 

.Monterey,    Aptos,    Soquel, 

and  Santa  Cruz. | 

.  Soledad  and  Way  Stat 


6.00  p.  m. 

10.02  A.  M. 

6.00  p.  si. 

J0.02  A.  M. 

6.00  P.    SI. 


*  Sundays  excepted,     t  Sundays  only. 


Stage  connections  are  made  daily  with  the  10.40  a.  si. 
train,  except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  con- 
nect with  8.30  A.  si.  train. 

Ticket    Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend    Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Assl  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

£5T  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m. 


-•0U7H  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

'  New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 


SUMMER      ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  APRIL  4,  1881,  Boats  and  Trains  will 
leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  foot  of  Market 
'-treet,  as  follows : 

>  3n  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
O.OU  west  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Aguew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Aima,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

?~*f\  P-  M-,  Daily,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate 
'3        Stations. 
j   2(\  P-  M.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  San  Jose  and 
T'3       all  intermediate  points. 

83T  In  Alameda,  all  Through  Trains  will  stop  at  Park 
Street  and  Pacific  Avenues  onlv. 

Stages  connect  at  Los  Gatos  with  8:30  a.  si.  and  3:30 
p.  si.  trains  for  Congress  Springs  and  Saratoga. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good  until  Monday  follow 
ing,  inclusive,  to  San  Jose  and  return,  J2.50;  Santa  Cruz 
and  return,  $5. 

OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA  FERRY. 

Ferries  and  Local  Trains  leave  : 

San  Francisco  for  Oakland  and  Alameda — *6-35, 
7-35.  8.30,  g-3o,  10.30  11.30  a.  si.  ti2  30,  1.30,  2.30, 
3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.30,  8.30,  and  11,30  p.  si. 

Frosi  Corner  Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets, 
Oakland — "6.00,  '7.00,  8.00,  8.50,  9.50,  10.50,  1 11.30,  a.m 
12.50,  1.50,  z.50,  3.50,  4.50,  5.50, 6.50  and  9.50  p.  si. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda— *5. 45,  *6.45,  7.45,  8.3S, 

9-35,   10.35,  tn,35  A.  ».      12.35,  1-35.    2-35.    3-35.   4-35. 

5-35.  6.35.  and  9.35    P.  si. 

t  Saturdays  aud  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 

Up-lown  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.  Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Through  Trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  and  10.35 
A.  M.,  and  6.35  P-  M. 


F.  W.   BOWEN, 

Superintendent. 


G.  H.  WAGGONER, 
Gen.  Pass.  AeenL, 


B 


ESI     AND    BELCHER     SILVER 

Mining  Company — Location  of  works,  Virginia  City, 
Storey  County,  Nevada.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Directors,  held  on  the  twelfth  day  of  June,  1SS1,  an 
assessment  (No.  21)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Tuesday,  the  16th  day  of  August,  1881,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the 
seventh  day  of  September,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale. 

WILLIAM  WILLIS,   Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  29  Nevada  Block,  No,  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


TjIVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OP 

—  the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  August  2,  1S81. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  above-named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  31,  of  Seventy-five  Cents(75C.)pcr  share  was 
declared,  payable  on  Friday,  August  12th,  iSSr,  at  the 
office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
pany in  New  York. 

WM.  WILLIS,   Secretary. 
Office — Room    No.  29,   Nevada  Block,    No.    309   Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


$5 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.    Samples  worth  $5  free, 
dress  STINSON  &  CO..  Portland.  Maine. 


Ad. 


slpoilinaris 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

uL'£a?i  de  Table  des  Reims!' 

Le  Gauiois  de  Paris. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  9  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &  Min.  XVat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE     OF    IMITATIONS. 


FOR  SALE  BY 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

523  Montgomery  Street. 

SAN    FRANC1SOO. 


f.    ADOLPBE    LOW   &   CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

QFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42'  CEDAR 

^    Street 
S3"  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


INSURANCE. 


-_^=  .ORGANIZED    1861. 

Capital,    -    -    -     §600,000.09 

Re-Insurance  Reserve,     $79,54*3.03 
Reserve  for  unpaid  losses,  15,900.00 
XET   SURPLUS   over  all 
liabilities,      -      -      -      144,502.40 

Total  Assets.      -      $$40,004.43 

C.  T.  HOPKINS,  Pres.        L.  L.  EROMWELL,  Y-Pres 
ZENAS  CROWELL,  Sec  E.  T.  BARNES,  Ass.    Sec. 
A.  C.  DONNELL,  City  Fire  Surveyor. 
CAPT.  GEO.  CU M.MING,   Marine  Surveyor. 


BRITISH    AXD    FOREIGN 

Murine  Insurance  Co.,  Limited. 

Capital  Subscribed $5,000,060 

Capital  Paid  I'p 1,000,000 

Cash  Reserve  Fqnd  Cm  addition  to  capital)   1,031,741 


Pacific  Department 
LOXDOX  1XD   LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF  LIYERPOOL. 

lapiini $;,ooo,om 

fash  As-sr-ts 1,326,943 


UAXCHESTER 
Fire   Insurance  Company, 

OF   MANCHESTER. 

Capital S5,ooo,OflO 

Casb  Assets I .'.'s.s,::i;; 


BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE     &.    CO 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER 
31G  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretarr. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
tt  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1880 jgi,io6  34 


PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 


r 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE   CO., 


of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LOXDOX  ASSURANCE  CORPORATIOX  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1730. 
bORTHERX  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEX  IXSURAXCE  CO MPA XV of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  Capital S3T, 092,750 

Aggregate  Assets 41,8!)6,i»« 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE    BOOKER, 
ROET.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building.)  San  Francisco. 


^unyM 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER. 

SUPERIOR    TO   ALL    OTHER    LAXATIVES. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathar- 
tic in  cases  of  constipation  and  sluggish 
liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wine-lassful  b.fore  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Deale  rs. 
'    FOR  SALE   BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

533  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


BANKING. 


Tffi  NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  J.  HCTCH1NS0N.  H-   K-    MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &.    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  Sl. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sis. 
Captain  A.  M.  Blkns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Z.  P.  Clark,  j.  C.  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


Caf.ital  paid  up S  ?,ooo,ooo 

Reserv*  V.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agen  y  a     New  V^sk 62  Wall  St* 

Agency  at  Virg'^ia,  Nrv*t>a 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Tran_M<~ 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


nfHE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAN   FRANXISCO. 

Capital Sj,ooo,oot 

William  Alvord.  . .' President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier 

A<;E\TS— New  York,  Agincy  of  the  Bank  ol 
California;  Roston,  Tremont  National  Bauk ; 
Chicago,  1  nion  National  Bank  :  St.  Lonis.  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank  ;  .New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand ;  London.  N.  SI.  Rothschild  •£ 
Sons:  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City-,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Fran kfort-on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


P 


ACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    CO. 

The  Steamships  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  SAM" 
FRANCISCO,  during  the  year  1S81,  as  follows  :  From 
Wharf,  corner  of  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  for  VOKO 
HAM  A  and  HONG  KONG,  at  2  p.  m.: 

City  of  Tokio,  City  of  Peking, 

October  20.  September  3. 

Connecting  at  YOKOHAMA  with  steamers  of  the  M ITSU 

BISHI  CO.  for  HIOGO,  NAGASAKI, and  SHANGHAE. 

Excursion  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  Special  Kates. 

FOR  SYDNEY  AN»  AlCKLAND,  via  HONOLU- 
LU, at  2  p.  m.,  or  immediately  on  arrival  of  English  mails : 
Zeataiidia.  City  of  Sydney.  Australia.  City  of  Xcvj  York 
August  27.  September  24.  October  22.  November  19 
Round-the-World  Trip,  via  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  S650. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  at  12  o'clock 
noon,  on  4th  and  19th  of  every  month,  taking  Passengers 
and  Freight  for  Mexican,  Central  American,  and  South 
American  ports  ;  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports ;  for 
Liverpool,  London,  and. Southampton;  for  St.  Nazarie,  and 
for  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Antwerp. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts, 


0 


CCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 


STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  WTiarf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Friday,  Aug.  iq. 

Saturday,  Sep.  17.       Thursday,  Oct.  6.    Friday,  Nov,  4. 
Saturday,  Dec  3.        Wednesday,  Dec.  21. 
Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibitiun  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R-  R.  Co.'s  General  Ofiices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN",  Gen"l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  PresidenL 


UACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Whar 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  ev:ry  five  days,  direct,  and  fo 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FOR    SITKA. 

The'U.  S.   Mail  Steamship 

CALIFORNIA, 

CAPT.  JAMES  CARROLL, 

ILL  SAIL  FROM  PORT  TOWNS- 

end,  Washington  Territory,  for  Sitka,  Alaska,  on 
the  1st  day  of  April,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  each  succeeding 
month  in  i38i. 

For  freight  or  passage,  apply  to  the  purser  on  board. 

March  4,  1881.  P.   B.   CORNWALL. 


w 


GOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED  the 
Author.  A  new  and  great  Medical 
Work,  warranted  the  best  and  cheap- 
est, indispensable  to  every  man,  enti- 
tled "The  Science  of  Life,  or  Self- 
Preservaiion ;"  bound  in  the  finest 
French  muslin,  embossed,  full  gilt,  300 
pp.,  contains  beautiful  steel  engrav- 
ings, 125  prescriptions,  price  only  $1.25 
sent  by  mail  ;  illustrated  sample  6  cts. 
ITKTnW  'I'UVQrT  V  Send  now.  Address  Peabody  Medi- 
LWUW  InlOlilil-cal  Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  H.  Parker, 
No.  4  Bulfinrh  street,  Boston. 


C 


THOMAS  PRICE, 

HEMICAL  LABORATORY,  ASSAY 

Office,  Bullion  Rooms,  and  Ore  Fl 
!W4  Srramento  Street,  San  Fran r Km, 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


R.H.JScBonaM, 

I°resident» 

SanErancisco, 

Cal, 

EstaElisIieH. 

1863. 
CapitalSiock 
ffiiOOO.OOO.OO 
Surplus  459,233.03 

San  Francisco,  tftily  1,  1881. 
.RESOURCES. 

Real  Estate  (Bank  Build'g)      S150.000  00 

Bills  KeceivaMe JL007.093  11 

JJ.  S.  Bonds 630,977  35 

Heal  Estate  taken  fordeM..  .         5.335  35 
land  Ass'n  and  Dock  Stos  k  . .       13,333  ffO 

Due  from  other  Banks 204,500  30 

Cash  (Coin  in  our  vault.! .  , 508,011  45 


LIABILITIES.  st.ii4.Q3i  3Q 

Capital  Stock fii.ooo.ooo  00 

Reserve  Fund  (Surplut  s) 459,333  03 

Due  Depositors 1,409,328  SO 

Due  to  other  Banks 180,107  23 

Due  Dividends 03  50 

! 3:1.114.681  3C 

We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  tile  above  our 
36th.  Semi-Annuai  blatt-inent. 

K,  H.  McDonald,  President. 


NO.  12  TYLER  STREET,  S.  F. 

These  Pianos  are  all  three-stringed,  with  ivory  keys  ;  no 
imitation. 

PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT. 


FIRST    CLASS    IN    ALL    RESPECTS. 


JEWELRY  I  SILVERWARE 


WE  INVITE  AN  EXAMINATION  OF  OUR  LARGE  STOCK  OF 
FINE  DIAMONDS  AND  PEARLS,  ALSO  NEW  STYLES  IN  JEW 
ELRY  AND  SILVERWARE,  WHICH  WE  ARE  CONSTANTLY  RE 
CEIVING.  SINCE  THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  OLD  FIRM  WE 
HAVE  MADE  MATERIAL  CHANGE  IN  PRICES,  AND  OFFER 
GOODS  LOWER  THAN  EVER  BEFORE. 

LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Successors  to  Braverinan  &  Levy,  No.  1 19  Montgomery  St. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF    BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  of  the  present 

time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  mailed  to  any  address. 

WOODWORTH,  SCHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


STRAW  HATS  1 1 

The  Largest  Stock  of  SUMMER  Novelties  in  STRAW  and  LIGHT 
COLORED  FELT  HATS  offered  by 

HERRMANN 


QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

y£f    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     iSTEntrance, 
outh  side  of  Court.  A.    D.    SHARON. 


336  KEARNY  ST.,  NEAR   PINE. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


BONESTELL,  ALLEN  &  CO. 

411,  413,  and  415  Sansome  Street. 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


MULLER'S     OPTICAL     DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    4^* Two  Hours  Notice. 

Ij3&*    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
oughly diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


TABER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

TMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

•*■      GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


For  CLEANING  and  POLISHING 


Silverware,    -^^..  .  ■,.  ■.  ,,.,,■ ,/..  ^^>-  Brass 

Nickel    Plate  -fl  9  |  f^fj  1  MIj|f  and 

on  Stoves.     '''^Npp^^liPp^""*  Copperware. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &.  CO. 

110  to  118  Battery  Street. 


DRINK 


JURAL|||CHA«| 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL, 


LATEST 
FASHIONS 


BOUND  VOLUMES 

OF 

"THE  ARGONAUT." 

Vols.  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII, 
and  VIII. 


ANY    ONE   CAN    BE     ACCOM  MO- 

dated  with  the  Bound  Volumes  from  the  commence- 
ment by  applying  at  the  Business  Office,  522  California 
Street. 


NATHANIEL   GRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT,  J.  A.   CAMPBELL. 

Ji.  GRAY  &   CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

611   Sacramento  Street. 


ffiBMpls  I 
Mggg 

\N  °  1   MONTGOMERY  STV 


Dress  Suits,     - 
Business  Suits, 


$50 
$30 


ITSTANDS  ATTHE  HEAD! 


L.  D.  Latimer. 


Wm.  W.  Morrow 


LATIMER   &   MORROW, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

Rooms  75,  76,  ami  77  Xevatla  ISlock, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


S.   P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

JJ/HOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 

dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.   F. 


S.B.BOSWELL&CO 

STOCK    BROKERS, 

Removed  to  330  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


FALK'S  MILWAUKEE 


SEWING  machine: 

TADIES    APPRECIATING    THE 

BEST,  and  desiring  reliability  in  work,  will  have  no 
other.     Send  for  circular  to 

J.  W.    EVANS, 
29  Post  Street,     -      San  Francisco. 


PUBLIC   SALE. 


On    Wednesday,    the    31st    day    off 
August,   1881. 

AT  THE  AUCTION    ROOMS   OF 

MAURICE    DORE     &.    CO., 

H.  A.  COBB,  Auctioneer, 
No.    410    Pine    Street, 

TN   THE    CITY  AND  'COUNTY   OF 

San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  at  12  o'clock  m.» 
the  undersigned  Trustee  will  sell  to  the  highest  bidder,  for 
cash,  in  gold  coin,  the  following  property,  lately  belonging 
to  the  corporation  known  as  the  GENERAL  THOMAS 
MILL  AND  MINING  COMPANY,  which  has  been  dis- 
solved by  order  of  the  Superior  Court,  to  wit : 

All  that  mining  claim  located  in  Columbus  Mining  Dis- 
trict, Esmeralda  County,  State  of  Nevada,  known  as  Gen- 
eral Thomas  Lode"  No.  2,  survey  No.  48,  made  by  A.  Cra- 
ven, United  States  Deputy  Surveyor,  April,  1881,  (contain- 
ing 4  59-100  acres,)  and  approved  by  E.  S.  Davis,  United 
States  Surveyer-General  for  Nevada,  June  10,  i83i. 

Also,  that  other  mining  claim  located  in  the  Columbus 
Mining  District,  Esmeralda  County,  State  of  Nevada, 
known  as  General  Thomas  Lode  No.  1,  survey  No.  47,  sur- 
veyed by  A.  Craven,  United  States  Deputy  Surveyor, 
April,  1881,  (containing  4  59-100  acres,)  approved  by  E.  S. 
Davis,  United  States  Surveyor- General  for  Nevada,  June 
10,  1881. 

Also,  that  other  mining  claim  located  in  the  Columbus 
Mining  District,  Esmeralda  County,  State  of  Nevada, 
known  as  General  Thomas  Lode  No.  3,  as  the  same  is  des- 
cribed in  the  location  notice  dated  March  13,  1871,  and  re- 
corded March  28,  1871,  by  G.  R.  A.  Browne,  District  Re- 
corder, in  Book  C,  page  61,  Mining  Records. 

One  Mill  Site,  known  as  the  General  Thomas  Mill  and 
Mining  Company's  Mill,  situated  at  Columbus,  Esmeralda 
County,  State  of  Nevada,  consisting  of  a  block  of  Land, 
with  200  feet  front,  on  south  side  of  Main  Street,  near  the 
centre  of  said  town  of  Columbus,  on  which  is  situated  the 
following  improvements : 

The  Quartz  Mill,  AssayOffice,  and  Blacksmith  Shop  des- 
cribed as  follows : 

One  (10-stamp)  Quartz  Mill,  90  feet  on  front  by  60  feet 
deep,  containing:  One  Engine,  2  feet  6  inch  stroke,  made 
by  Goddard  &.  Co.,  of  Pacific  Iron  Works,  with  2  Tubular 
Boilers,  each  54x14  feet,  manufactured  one  by  Prescott, 
Scott  &  Co.,  and  the  other  by  the  Fulton  Iron  Works,  with 
Steam  and  Water  Gauges,  and  Drums  complete  ; 

Two  Batteries  of  5  Stamps  each,  complete  in  all  parts, 
and  provided,  in  addition,  with  2  Self-feeders,  (Stamford 
patent,)  unattached  ;  3  extra  Cams ;  4  extra  Battery 
Guides ; 

One  Dry  Kiln  ; 

One  White  Revolving  Furnace  for  roasting  ores,  with  a 
small  lot  of  Furnace  Tools  ; 

Three  wooden-sided  Pans,  with  Mullers  complete  ; 
Two  wooden-sided   Settlers   complete,  with  one  extra  set 
of  Settler  Dies; 

One  Retort  (broken) ; 
Two  wooden  Pulp  Cars  ; 
One  Fairbanks  Scale  (one  ton)  ; 
One  Vise ; 
One  Sliding  Vise ; 

One  Hand-barrow  for  wheeling  wood  ; 
One  Jack  Screw  ; 

One  set  (two-ton)  Deferential  Chain  Blocks; 
One  set  (one-ton)  Deferential  Chain  Blocks  ; 
Sixty-five  empty  Quicksilver  Flasks; 

One  adobe  Assay  Office,  23  feet  distant  from  northeast 
corner  of  Mill,  size  20  feet  by  17  feet,  now  occupied  by  F, 
R  Andrew,  watchman,  containing  :  One  Assay  Furnace, 
one  Bar  Furnace  ;  one  Assay  Scale  (no  weights)  ;  one  S.  N, 
Bar  and  Assay  Tongs:  three  Bullion  Moulds,  one  large, 
two  small ;  one  Fairbank's  Scales,  with  Brass  Weights ;  one 
set  Stamps  and  Figures ;  one  Stub  Vise ;  one  small  Iron 
Mortar  ;  two  Double  Assay  Moulds  ;  one  small  Stove  ; 

One  wooden  Blacksmith  Shop,  24  feet  distant  from  north- 
west corner  of  Mill,  size  34  feet  by  14  feet,  containing  :  One 
Anvil,  weight  150  pounds;  one  Swedge  Block;  one  40-inch 
Bellows  ;  one  Bench  Vise  ;  cne  Jack  Screw  ;  three  pairs  of 
Tongs  ;  oni:  small  Screw  Plate  and  Die  ;  one  lot  (few)  broken 
Tools  ;  two  bars,  i]4  square,  Iron,  each  12  feet  long  ; 

Also  on  south  side  of  Main  Street  in  said  town  of  Colum- 
bus, one  Adobe  Office  and  premises  on  Main  Street,  on 
block  of  land  east  of  mill-site  ;  size  of  Office  31  %  feet  front 
by  48  feet  deep,  with  veranda  in  front,  now  occupied  by 
John  Goodwin  as  a  dwelling  house  at  a  rental  often  dollars 
per  month,  containing:  one  Counter  and  Top  Desk,  ten 
pounds  of  Oakum,  fifty  pounds  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  one  large 
Vise  (new),  one  Jack-lifter,  one  Ratchet  Brace  (new),  one 
and  one-half  3-inch  screws  (No   22),  four  Axe-handles  ; 

Also,  on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street  in  said  town  of 
Columbus,  one  Adobe  Lodging-house  and  premises,  op- 
posite Mill;  size  31x11  feet,  occupied  by  Chinamen  at  rental 
of  five  dollars  per  month. 

Also,  on  the  south  side  of  Main  Street  in  the  town  of 
Columbus,  one  Adobe  Stable  on  block  of  land  west  of  mill- 
site  ;  size,  51x33  feet ;  one-lhird  of  this  property  on  land 
owned  by  Perry  Aiken  ;  at  present  rented  to  W.  S.  Stage 
Co.  at  five  dollars  per  month. 

Also,  in  the  town  of  Candelaria,  Esmeralda  County,  on 
side  of  hill  below  the  mine,  one  Wooden  Dwelling  house, 
size  2554  feet  by  16J2  feet  (no  partition  inside)  with  Shed 
(17^x16^)  attached.  Shed  contains  one  medium-sized 
Range  set  in  brick. 

In  rear  of  this  property  a  Cellar  House  10  feet  by  10  feet. 
This  was  formerly  a  boarding-house.  At  present  rented  to 
Pat  Cronin  as  a  dwelling  house  at  fifteen  dollars  per  month. 
Also,  in  said  town  of  Candelaria,  one  Wooden  Lodging- 
hous?,  size  14  feet  by  16  feet.  At  present  rented  to  A.  L.- 
Woodcock  at  ten  dollars  per  month. 

Also,  in  said  town  of  Candelaria,  one  Wooden  Lodging- 
house,  size«oJ-2  feet  by  14^  feet.  At  present  rented  10  H 
F.  Whirlaw  at  ten  dollars  per  month.  This  house  is  sub- 
ject to  an  addition,  put  on  by  Mr.  Whirlaw  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. 
San  Francisco,  July  26,  1881. 

J.  W.  BRUMAG1M,  Trustee. 
S.  Hevdrnff.lt,  of  Counsel,   34  and  35   Nevada  Block, 
San  Francisco, 
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WAS    SHE    GUILTY? 


A  Leaf  from  the  Journal  of  an  Old  Physician. 


We  were  friends,  Eldor  and  I — friends  as  boys  of  twenty 
years  call  it  ;  comrades,  together  playing  many  mad  tricks. 
We  quarreled,  were  reconciled,  and,  in  student  fashion,  swore 
friendship  till  after  death.  Then  we  parted.  He  was  rich, 
handsome,  elegant.  I  was  poor.  We  began  to  write — 
then  the  correspondence  halted.  With  the  difference  in 
social  position  came  that  of  opinion. 

Years  passed.  I  heard  at  times  of  him.  He  lived  en 
grand  seigneur;  opera  singers,  dancers,  race-horses,  and 
the  green  table  had  exhausted  an  almost  princely  fortune. 
It  was  said  that  only  a  rich  marriage  could  keep  him  from 
ruin.  I  sighed  over  this  pearl  of  men,  sunk  in  the  ruins  of  a 
fast  life.  Eldor,  Baron  von  L ,  had  a  genial,  richly  en- 
dowed nature — passionate,  but  full  of  the  noblest  instincts. 
I  grieved  for  this  squandered  existence.  Then  came  other, 
stranger  rumors.  People  whispered  of  a  grande  passion 
that  stormed  against  heaven  and  earth,  and  threatened  to 
destroy  all  that  men's  hands  had  established  as  a  wall  of  di- 
vision between  him  and  "her";  and  then  they  whispered 
something  horrible.  He,  who  stood  between  him  and  the 
object  of  his  fierce  desire,  who,  as  distant  relative,  made 
Eldor  heir  to  a  million,  had  suddenly  and  very  mysteriously 
died.  The  physicians  shook  their  heads.  "Apoplexy"  was 
what  they  said.  Dissection  was  resolutely  opposed  by  the 
widow,  who  brought  forward  the  dead  man's  will,  which  for- 
bade it.  I  laughed  over  the  idle  chatter.  I  considered  the 
impetuous  temperament  of  my  passionate  friend  capable  of 
an  act  of  violence — of  a  base  action,  never  ! 

Again  some  years  went  by.  I  had  established  myself  in 
my  native  city.  My  practice  quickly  and  profitably  in- 
creased, and  a  small  inheritance  came  to  place  me  at  ease. 
One  evening  my  hours  were  just  over.  I  lighted  my  cigar, 
and  stretched  myself  lazily  in  my  easy-chair.  Then  my 
servant  announced  a  lady  who  would  not  be  sent  away. 
Groaning,  I  nodded  my  consent  to-.receive  the  inconvenient 
straggler.  The  shy  grace  with  which  she  begged  pardon 
for  distuibing  me,  and  the  solt,  musical  voice,  removed  my 
impatience  before  she  threw  back  the  veil  from  a  face  that 
enraptured  me.  I  stared  at  her  in  wonder,  while  she,  with  a 
peculiar  grace,  took  the  deep  arm-chair  I  offered.  I  love 
piety  in  women  ;  it  gives  them  the  poetical,  soft  nimbus  that 
spirited,  intellectual  women  so  frequently  lack  ;  it  belongs 
to  the  tender  sex  as  fragrance  to  flowers.  This  charming 
woman  was  the  embodiment  of  holiness  ;  it  lay  in  her  vis- 
ionary glance,  in  the  sweet  innocence  of  the  kind  features  ; 
it  reigned  as  glorification  on  her  modest  brow.  Her  fingers 
nervously  crumpled  the  crape  trimming  of  her  elegant  black 
dress  ;  they  confusedly  fixed  on  the  buttons  that  fastened 
her  fur  sack.  She  seemed  seeking  an  opening  for  conversa- 
tion. To  relieve  her  embarrassment,  I  asked  if  she  required 
my  advice  for  herself.  She  turned  toward  me  her  targe, 
luminous  eyes,  whose  dark  lashes  threw  a  shadow  on  her  thin 
cheeks  : 

"  No,  doctor,  not  for  myself;  for  some  one  who  is  very 
dear  to  me.  They  praise  you  to  me  as  skilled  in  diagnosis, 
especially  happy  in  discerning  the  seat  of  disease  that  eludes 
superficial  observation,  and  as  truly  great  in  the  treatment  of 
nervous  invalids.  In  my  great  anxiety  I  have  flown  to  you 
for  aid.     Help,  advise  me.     God  will  reward  you  ! " 

"Tell  me  everything,  frankly,"  I  said;  "I  will  do  all  in  my 
power  to  help  you,  by  word  and  deed." 

"Two  years  ago" — it  came  slowly,  reluctantly  from  her 
lips — "my  husband  was  in  the  bloom  of  life,  bubbling  over 
with  pleasure  in  existence,  the  picture  of  health  and  strength. 
They  called  him,"  said  she,  coy  and  blushing  as  a  bride,  "in 
our  circle,  the  Apollo  Belvidere.  Since  then  he  fades 
— he  wastes  inwardly,  as  by  a  slow  flame,  and  I— I,"  she 
burst  forth  passionately,  "  I  do  not  know  what  is  killing 
him  ! " 

I  looked  at  her  in  astonishment.  I  had  not  guessed  this 
volcanic  glow  under  the  cool  surface.  That  she  was  a  wife, 
this  maidenly  apparition,  had  amazed  me  ;  this  stormy  out- 
burst took  me  by  surprise.  This  enigmatical  woman  was  to 
give  me  many  psychological  problems  to  solve.  Her  words 
removed  my  desires.  In  place  of  ardent  admiration  stood 
the  objective  interest  of  the  physician.  She  hastily  told  me 
the  different  symptoms  of  an  -illness  for  which  the  most 
famous  physicians  have  found  only  the  name  of  "general 
nervous  derangement";  she  avowed,  with  hot  tears,  that  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she,  for  whom  some  years  earlier  he 
would  have  set  a  world  on  fire,  was  now  an  object  of  indiffer- 
ence to  him,  as  if  he  even  struggled  with  a  secret  aversion. 

"  Will  you  come  to  us,  doctor,  secretly  observe  him,  and 
tell  me  your  real  opinion?"  she  earnestly  implored.  And 
when  I  promised  :  "  Let  it  be  to-morrow.  But  you  must 
appear  to  come  on  my  account  ;  he  evades  attention  to  him- 
self. You  can  easily  make  believe  that,  doctor,"  said  she, 
with  a  melancholy  smile  of  calm  resignation  that  cut  me  to 
the  heart.  "  Had  I  time  to  think  of  myself  I  could  find 
here"  (she  laid  her  hand  on  her  breast  where  I  knew  grief 
gnawed)  "  field  for  your  skill.  My  husband,"  she  continued, 
with  a  voice  in  which  tears  trembled,  "takes  my  affliction 
with  calmness,  that  finds  its  excuse  in  his  indifference  to 
everything.  Adieu.  To-morrow  evening,  about  seven,  I  will 
send  the  carriage.  I  may  expect  you  to  tea,  may  I  not, 
doctor  ? " 


Her  charming  cordiality  made  us  friends  before  I  knew 
her  name.  Her  delicate  hand  was  on  the  door-knob  when 
she  first  became  aware  of  this  neglect.  She  paused,  drew 
from  her  pocket  a  visiting-card,  and  gave  it  to  me  with  a  con- 
fidential nod  and  the  words  "To-morrow  !"  in  which  sounded 
trust  and  hope.  As  I  heard  her  carriage  roll  from  my  door, 
I  gave  a  passing  glance  at  the  card  with  a  baronial  crest  ; 
then  I  stared  at  each  separate  letter  again  and  again,  as  if  I 
could  not  believe  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes. 


:  Meutta,  Baroness  von  L .  : 

:     Nte  Countess  S .  : 

"Baroness  von   L ,"  that  was  Eldor's   name,  and  a 

Countess  S was  that  woman  of  doubtful  fame  that  scan- 
dal had  connected  with  him  !  No,  this  Madonna-like  crea- 
ture and  she  could  not  be  identical — and  yet 

I  passed  a  restless  night.  Next  day  I  went  absently  about 
my  business,  and  drew  out  my  watch  nearly  a  hundred  times. 
At  the  stroke  of  seven  the  carriage  stopped  at  my  door.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  later  we  were  in  V — burg,  the  ancestral 
seat  of  the  lords  of  V — burg,  whose  last  descendant  was 
Eldor  S .  A  gray-haired  servant,  with  the  dignified  man- 
ner of  a  steward  in  old  families  of  rank,  in  frock-coat  and 
white  cravat,  received  me  on  the  stairs,  and,  with  noiseless 
steps,  led  me  through  a  hall  whose  style  showed  the  designer 
gained  on  classic  ground  his  taste  for  fine  arts.  Fan-palms 
threw  the  shadow  of  their  broad  leaves  over  white  marble 
statues  in  niches,  and  the  stone  mosaic  pavement,  in  the 
style  of  Pompeii.  I  entered,  and  saw  the  tall,  manly 
figure  languidly  reclining  in  a  rocking-chair,  and  mov- 
ing to  and  fro  in  a  state  of  apathy.  The  baron  held  a  book 
in  his  hand,  but  his  expressionless  eyes  stared  with  vacant 
glance  above  it  into  space,  while  two  sweet  eyes,  with  burn- 
ing anxiety,  hung  on  his  countenance.  It  was  really  Eldor, 
but  only  the  ruins  of  that  hanu^'pme  young  cavalier.  We 
were  of  the  same  age;  compared  with  me  he  seemed  like 
an  old  man.  The  form,  once  so  fine  and  supple,  was  loose 
and  shrunken,  the  fiery  eye  dimmed,  the  curling  hair  on  the 
temples  already  thinned  and  thickly  mixed  with  gray.  Round 
the  once  mobile  mouth  was  deeply  graven  an  ugly 
line — should  I  call  it  nervous  unrest,  grief,  weariness  of  life? 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  tired,  cold  eyes,  I  might  have 
thought  it  was  made  by  remorse.  I  was  not  a  moment  in 
doubt  that  only  the  sick  soul  caused  such  devastation.  Here 
the  tormenting  Psyche,  reacting  on  the  body,  had  marked  it 
for  life.  I  had  recognized  the  seat  of  the  illness  before  I 
had  exchanged  a  word  with  the  patient.  Now  it  remained 
to  trace  the  reason  of  this  unnatural  condition  of  a  man  to 
whom  the  goddess  of  fortune  owed  nothing.      Madam  von 

S observed  me  first.     Her  flashing  eyes  gave  me  much 

warmer  welcome  than  the  formal  salutation.  The  baron 
reached  toward  me  his  slender  hand,  so  thin  that  every  ar- 
tery showed.  The  hand  was  so  lifeless,  the  motion  so  slow, 
so  entirely  without  warmth,  that  it  cut  me  to  the  soul  to  find 
my  once  gay  and  cordial  friend  so  changed  outwardly  and 
inwardly.  At  a  gesture  of  invitation  from  the  lady  I 
took  a  light  bamboo  chair  and  waited  for  some  one  to  ad- 
dress me.  Accustomed  to  candor,  this  hidden  play  made 
me  uncomfortable.  I  had  to  wait  for  the  lady  to  give  me  my 
cue  to  find  my  role.  She  filled  a  cup,  and  gracefully  handed 
it  to  me.  The  baron  roused  himself  with  visible  exertion  to 
the  courtesy  of  host,  while  he  offered  me  cold  meats,  pastry, 
and  hot-house  fruit. 

"  There  will  be  time  for  the  medical  consultation  after  tea, 
baroness,"  said  he,  carelessly,  almost  with  irony.  I  noticed 
that  he  avoided  directly  addressing  me.  Perhaps  he  was 
ashamed  of  the  intimacy  of  college  days,  yet  shrank  from 
the  formality  of  strangers.  He  did  not  allude  to  early  ac- 
quaintanceship. His  behavior  was  that  of  a  faultlessly  po- 
lite host  toward  an  honored  guest.  The  conversation  turned 
upon  everything  except  the  object  of  my  coming.  The  val- 
uable art  treasures,  the  tropical  flora,  led  it  into  a  domain  I 
was  eager  to  explore. 

"It  appears,  madam,  as  if  you  had  by  magic  brought  a  bit 
of  the  wonder-world  of  Hesperus  into  our  insipid  north. 
May  I  ask  if  this  and  that  copy  in  the  style  of  Pompeii,  that 

one  meets  here" The  lady  turned  pale  to  her  very  lips. 

I  saw  how  her  dainty  hands  clung  to  the  table. 

"  The  baroness  does  not  like  to  be  reminded  of  her  so- 
journ there.  I  came  near  losing  my  life  there,  on  our  wed- 
ding-journey, and  only  her  despairing  resolution  kept  me 
from  finding  death  under  the  lava-flood  of  Vesuvius,"  said  he, 
with  a  singularly  unpleasant,  I  might  say  sly,  smile,  that 
seemed  cruel  as  I  saw  how  she,  like  a  wounded  doe,  lifted  her 
accusing  glance  toward  him. 

And  these  were  the  two  people  who  were  ready  to  heave  a 
world  from  its  groove  to  belong  to  each  other  !  In  his  be- 
havior toward  the  poor,  quietly  suffering  woman  there  was  a 
cold  malice,  which  was  but  thinly  veiled  by  the  chivalrous 
courtesy  of  the  man  of  the  world. 

The  baroness  was  called  away  later.  I  was  alone  with 
Eldor.  His  demeanor  suddenly  changed  like  magic,  after 
he  had  glanced  suspiciously  around  to  see  that  we  had  no 
witnesses.  He  seized  both  my  hands  with  vehement  earn- 
estness. 


"  God  sends  you,  Bernard,"  said  he.  "  There  is  a  dispen- 
sation higher,  mightier  than  blind  chance.  She — she  brings 
you  to  the  house,  the  one  man  I  can  trust.  See  here — here." 
(he  pressed  his  hands  with  despairing  passion  on  his  breast,) 
"  it  lies  like  an  Alp,  it  crushes,  it  kills  me,  itjWill  make  me 
mad.  Stay  under  some  pretext;  observe  her  like — like — 
some  one  of  whom  we  think  the  worst.  Say  that  I  am  suf- 
fering, that  I  need  a  physician's  care.  I  look  bad  enough  ; 
she  will  believe  it,"  said  he,  with  a  sad  smile.  "  But,  for 
God's  sake,  do  not  betray  how  near  we  stand,  or  she  will 
become  mistrustful,  and  all  is  lost." 

The  cold  sweat  stood  on  my  brow.  Were  we  not  ap- 
proaching, in  all  its  details,  the  terrible  drama  ?  "  She  is 
mad!"  Had  I,  then,  found  myself  in  a  lunatic  asylum? 
That  the  two  anxiously  watched  each  other ;  that  one 
thought  the  other  disordered  in  mind,  perhaps  wicked,  was 
suddenly  clear  to  me.  How  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  ;  how, 
with  energetic,  yet  kindly  hand,  to  disentangle  the  frightful 
web  of  error  without  destroying  a  precious  thread?  At  this 
moment  the  baroness  came  back.  In  her  long,  trailing,  white 
cashmere  dress  that  clung  in  statuesque  folds  to  her  plastic 
figure  ;  with  the  bouquet  of  orange-blossoms  on  her  breast, 
that  rose  like  marble  from  the  yellow  point-lace  of  the  heart- 
shaped  corsage,  she  had  an  unearthly  beauty.  Round  her 
Iarge  eyes  lay  blue  shadows  of  suffering  ;  on  her  small,  deli- 
cate face,  of  dreadful  pallor,  was  the  strong  signature  of 
overmastering  bodily  and  mental  torment. 

"She  has  had  her  spasms  of  the  heart  again,  I  see  by  the 
exhaustion  in  her  face,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  light  conversa- 
tion to  deceive  her. 

She  slowly  floated  on,  till  opposite  the  hot-house  windows, 
which  reached  the  ground.  In  the  clear  moonlight  she 
looked  like  a  ghost. 

"  How  long  has  she — has  she  yet — in  short,  has  she  to 
live?"  His  eyes  flashed  a  burning  interest  in  the  question, 
which  almost  wildly  burst  forth. 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  reckon  your  wife's  life  by  days,  hours, 
watch  in  hand?  Is  there  such  haste?"  I  must  have  an- 
swered very  sharply,  for  he  secretly  pressed  my  hand,  and 
mysteriously  whispered  : 

"  To-night — in  my  room — the  explanation." 

And  the  explanation  came.  It  was  fearful.  He  led  me 
up  a  secret  staircase  into  a  partitioned  space,  and  drew  a  cur- 
tain from  a  crevice  in  a  door.  Finger  on  lip,  he  signed  to 
me  to  use  my  eyes  and  ears.  I  overlooked  a  room  whose  fab- 
ulous luxury  and  artistic  decorations  were  flooded  by  a  dim 
light  from  a  lamp  hung  by  silver  chains.  The  baroness  lay 
on  the  floor,  her  head  buried  in  her  white  arms.  The  loos- 
ened waves  of  golden  hair  flowed  over  the  light  blue  satin 
ottoman  where  her  shoulders  rested — the  ends  on  the  floor, 
bathed  in  moonlight,  shone  like  electric  sparks.  The  ghostly 
blue  light  filled  the  room,  and  made  the  Magdalen  figure 
more  awful.  A  low,  trembling  sound  came  from  between  her 
hands — not  sobbing,  not  crying  ;  a  groaning  that  came  from 
the  depths  of  her  breast,  and  shook  her  delicate  form. 
Her  arms  fell  exhausted  from  her  face  ;  she  looked  like  one 
dying.  Disconnected  words  found  their  way  over  the  ashen- 
pale  lips — words  that  made  my  blood  run  cold. 

"  Murderess  !  accursed  murderess  !  God  forgive  !  I  lie 
in  the  dust  before  thee.  Remorse  !  Remorse  !  Remorse  ! 
And  this  reward  !  " 

At  this  moment  the  baroness  was  lifted  like  a  little  child 
by  a  herculean  figure,  and,  with  tenderest  care,  laid  on  a 
divan.  The  large  woman,  without  doubt  a  trusted  servant, 
tore  down  with  one  strong  pull  the  heavy  satin  curtains,  so 
no  more  moonlight  could  entw.  The  baroness  lay  still,  like 
a  terrified  child  ;  crouching  in  the  corner  of  her  divan,  she 
trembled  all  over.  With  both  hands  she  hurled  the  heavy 
masses  of  hair  from  her.  moist  brow,  and  looked  anxiously 
around,  as  if  awakening  from  a  dream  ;  then  up  in  the  mild 
face  of  her  maid,  who  bent  lovingly  over  her. 

"  Was  it  there  again,  Veronica  ? " 

The  servant  nodded.  She  brought  a  phial  and  let  her 
breathe  from  it.  The  lady's  eyelids  slowly  closed  ;  peace 
spread  over  her  waxen  face.  The  baron  let  fall  before 
the  ingeniously  widened  crack  the  curtain  his  hand  had 
clasped  in  breathless  attention.  "  It  is  over,"  said  he  ;  "let 
us  go  back  to  my  room."  The  apartment  was  furnished  al- 
most as  scantily  as  a  monk's  cloister.  He  noticed  my  aston- 
ished glance. 

"  Great  contrast  between  my  private  room  and  that  of  the 
baroness,  isn't  there  ?"  he  remarked,  while  he  placed  cigars 
and  a  light  on  the  oaken  table  before  me,  and  sat  beside  me 
on  the  leather  sofa.  "  What  others  may  think  the  strange 
caprice  of  an  eccentric  man  shall  be  explained  to  you.  I 
was  entirely  ruined  when  I  came  into  possession  of  the  prop- 
erty of  my  great-uncle,  the  Count  K burg.     After  what 

you  have  just  seen  and  heard,  you  can  understand  why  I  live 
like  an  anchorite.  I  can  not  revel  with  treasure  to  which, 
perhaps,  blood  adheres." 

"  You  think,  Eldor,  this  saint " 

He  laughed  bitterly.  "So  have  I,  too,  once,  lain  in  the 
dust,  praying,  before  her.  Woe  is  me  that  I  did  it  !  Yes, 
yes,  I  think — I  wish  it  was  1= — it  is  past.  She  has  undone 
me  with  her  Madonna-like  face.  Women  with  purchasable 
favors  inspired  me  with  aversion  after  I  had  once  looked  in 
Melitta's  innocent  child-eyes.  I  lived  only  in  her  smile,  I 
dreamed  of  heaven  in  possessing  her.  Between  us  there  stood 
an  old,  morose  man — one  who  had  shown  me  great  kindness, 
had  loved  me  like  a  son,  who,  if  he  had  not  been  a  peevish 
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invalid,  would  have  been  called  a  lovable,  noble  man.  He 
had  married  her  from  pity — a  very  young,  poor,  forsaken 
thing,  of  noble  birth — and  for  the  princely  fortune  he  laid  at 
her  feet,  asked  her  only  to  keep  his  proud  old  name  stain- 
less. They  had  lived  here  for  years,  quiet  friends.  Envy 
itself  could  not  say  that  Melitta  had,  by  look  or  word,  broken 
the  contract.  In  our  frivolous  circles  they  called  her  by  the 
name  you  gave  her — that  must  come  involuntarily  to  any 
one  who  looks  in  her  wonderfully  pure  face.  I  do  not  know 
what  demon  awoke  the  devilish  longing  to  tempt  the  virtue  of 
this  woman,  of  whom  the  greatest  rakes  spoke  with  shy  re- 
spect— to  be  the  Pygmalion  of  this  living  marble  statue  whom 
I  had  only  admired  from  afar,  in  fleeting  glimpses  at  the 
opera.  I  installed  myself  in  the  house  of  my  relative  whose 
whimsicality  made  me  avoid  him.  I  did  everything — I  con- 
fess it  to  you  with  shame,  Bernhard — to  steal  into  the  unsus- 
pecting heart  of  this  child  in  years  and  experience.  I 
succeeded  in  winning  Melitta's  love.  Vet  I  give  you 
my  word  of  honor  as  a  gentleman  it  had  never  gone  be- 
yond a  wholly  spiritual  union  between  us.  The  world  natu- 
rally thought  otherwise.  Mocking  congratulations  from  my 
friends — that  nearly  led  to  duels — showed  that.  Meanwhile 
my  last  resources  were  exhausted.  What  was  left  of  honor- 
able feeling  revolted  from  calling  for  assistance  from  the  man 
whose  wife's  love  I  had  stolen.  Melitta's  fame  suffered  from 
my  stay,  yet  I  could  not  voluntarily  break  the  bond  between 
us.  How  long  could  such  relations  continue  undiscovered 
by  her  husband  ?  And  after  the  unmasking,  what  would  be- 
come of  the  unfortunate  woman  ?  In  point  of  honor  I  knew 
the  count  was  inflexible  ;  for  this  he  had  spurned  his  only 
child.  What,  then,  had  his  wife  to  expect  from  his  Spartan 
heart  ?  To  deliver  myself  from  all  these  troubles  by  one  en- 
ergetic act,  I  came,  after  long  struggles,  to  despairing  resolu- 
tion. A  rich  banker,  my  chief  creditor,  had  intimated  to  me 
the  way  in  which  I  could  rescue  myself  from  my  financial 
dilemma.  His  only  daughter  was  pretty  and  lovable,  and 
wanted  position  ;  1  needed  money — we  were  even.  I  tried 
to  persuade  Melitta  of  the  necessity  of  this  step.  Her 
threatened  honor  and  my  financial  embarrassment  absolutely 
required  it.  She  behaved  like  a  child,  with  true  woman's 
logic,  that  recognizes  no  iron  'must,'  heeds  no  argument  of 
reason.  The  more  I  assured  her  that  I  should  make  the 
sacrifice  chiefly  for  her  peace,  that  we  should  in  no  way  be 
separated,  I  should  put  only  a  seeming  barrier  between  us 
to  rest  secure  in  her  love  ;  the  more  sensibly  I  spoke  to  her, 
all  the  more  violently  she  accused  me  of  faithlessness,  the 
more  passionately  she  sobbed.  In  despair  1  gave  up  bring- 
ing the  excited  woman  to  reason. 

"  *  Very  well  then,  Melitta,  there  is  one  alternative,'  said  I  ; 
'  your  selfish  love  will  not  allow  me  the  rest  another  woman 
might  secure  me.  I  will  seek  one  your  jealous  doubts  can 
not  touch  ;  you  drive  me  to  a  peace  nothing  can  disturb.' 

"  She  was  beside  herself.  '  There  must  be  a  way  of  escape. 
Oh,  patience  !  patience  ! :  she  implored,  wringing  her  hands. 
*  For  God's  sake,  have  but  a  little  patience.  I  must,  I  will 
find  deliverance,  or  go  with  you  the  road  that  leads  to  eter- 
nal peace.1 

"  Lost  in  love  and  anguish,  she  lay  upon  my  breast.  Ap- 
proaching steps  startled  us  from  this  sweet  dream.  A  shadow 
fell  over  the  floor.  I  looked  hastily  up.  The  count's  tall, 
somewhat  bent  figure  stood  by  Melitta.  He  laid  his  hand 
upon  her  head.  A  string  in  the  piano  broke  with  a  clang. 
We  looked  at  each  other,  and  grew  pale.  Melitta's  head  had 
sunk  under  the  count's  hand  as  under  a  heavy  weight.  I 
knew  it  was  the  guilty  conscience.  My  heart  beat  as  if  it 
would  burst.  The  count  greeted  me  with  the  courtesy  that 
had  become  second  nature  to  him  as  diplomat  at  various  Eu- 
ropean courts.  It  took  the  place  of  the  frank  cordiality  he 
had  shown  me.  To-day  there  was  some  reserve  in  his  bear- 
ing as  he  challenged  me  to  the  usual  game  of  chess.  Me- 
litta sat  bent  over  her  work  while  we  placed  the  chessmen. 
I  saw  heavy  tears  drop  over  her  pale  face.  The  count 
played  abstractedly. 

"  '  Gardez  la  reine,'  he  said,  too  earnestly  for  the  occasion, 
startling  me,  but  quietly  continued  :  'You  have  the  advan- 
tage ;  no  wonder  you  have  won.  I  give  up  measuring  my 
power  against  yours.  You  go  from  the  battle  conqueror  ; 
the  vanquished  must  withdraw  at  the  right  time  with  dignity.' 

"  With  a  singular  smile  he  rose,  bowed  politely  to  me, 
went  up  to  Melitta,  and  locked  her  in  his  arms.  I  saw  the 
slight  figure  shudder  and  tremble,  her  lips  press  convulsively 
together,  and  1  had  to  stand  by,  gnashing  my  teeth  in  pow- 
erless rage,  not  daring  to  tear  the  beloved  woman  from  the 
old  man's  icy  breast.  1  believe  the  extreme  pain  wrung  from 
me  a  low  groan.  With  a  sigh  the  count  let  her  glide  from 
his  arms,  after  his  lips  lightly  touched  her  hair. 

" '  God  keep  you,  my  child.  You  have  made  the  evening 
of  my  life  beautiful,'  said  he,  caressing  her  hand.  '  Good- 
night, my  child.  I  have  a  headache,  and  will  retire.  Please 
send  me  by  Veronica  some  laudanum.    It  may  give  me  rest.' 

"  I  could  never  fathom  what  happened  to  Melitta  then. 
She  appeared  terribly  moved,  her  eyes  staring  wide  open, 
her  pallor  ghostly.  She  bade  me  a  brusque  '  Good-night,' 
in  which  there  struggled  a  suppressed  sob.  I  could  not  hold 
her  little  hand  more  than  a  second  ;  she  tore  it  wildly  from 
me,  and  rushed  away.  To-day  I  can  not  think  without  shud- 
dering of  the  puzzling  events  of  that  evening.  Melitta's  sin- 
gular behavior  has  had  a  frightful  explanation. 

"  As  1  was  passing  the  count's  room,  in  the  same  story  as 
mine,  and  connected  by  secret  stairs  with  Melitta's  on  the 
first  floor,  he  called  me  in  for  a  moment. 

"'  I  am  an  old  man,  and  you,  Eldor,  are  my  next  and  only 
heir,  whether  I  die  soon  or  late.  In  that  case,  give  this  deed 
of  gift  to  my  daughter.  May  she  find  in  Maryscourt  an  asy- 
lum for  old  age  and  peace  that  such  a  course  of  life  can  not 
give.  Tell  her  this,  Eldor,  when  I  am  no  more  ;  and  be  a 
true  friend  and  protector  to  Melitta.' 

"He  pressed  my  hand.  I  was  so  deeply  moved  that  I 
might  have  been  led  to  avow  our  guilt,  but  an  imperious  look 
dismissed  me.  An  inward  tumult  kept  me  tossing  restlessly 
on  my  bed.  It  must  have  been  four  o'clock,  when  a  loud 
outcry  roused  me.  I  was  on  my  feet  in  a  moment,  in  my 
clothes,  and  listening  in  the  corridor.  I  cautiously  opened 
every  door  in  the  row.  Death-like  stillness  everywhere  ; 
gray  dawn  stealing  through  the  curtains.  I  came  at  last  to 
my  uncle's  bedroom,  and  opened  it  with  a  beating  heart. 
My  foot  hit  a  body,  that  lay  stretched  motionless  on  the  floor. 

[CON'CLl'DED   NEXT  WEEK.] 

Translated  for  Argonaut  from  the  Gei  man,  by  Emma  Frances  Dawson. 


THE    TRUTHFUL    TALE-TELLERS. 

A  Persian  Legend — Revised  Version. 

When  Malek  el  Adib  left  the  home  of  his  childhood  that 
he  might  go  west,  and  salt  a  mine,  and  grow  up  with  the 
country  after  unloading  upon  some  smart  fellows  down  in 
the  provinces,  his  mother  gave  him  forty  pieces  of  silver, 
and  made  him  promise  never  to  tell  a  He.  "  Go,  my  son,'' 
she  said,  in  a  voice  husky  with  hairpins,  "go  ;  we  may  never 
meet  again,  and  if  we  do  I  will  probably  be  married  before 
you  come  back,  and  it  wouldn't  be"  pleasant  for  you  to  live 
at  home,  and  have  to  call  some  square-headed  old  mufti 
'Pa.'" 

The  youth  went,  and  the  party  he  traveled  with  was 
assaulted  by  road  agents,  who  shot  the  driver,  cut  open  the 
mail-bags,  blew  open  the  express-box,  and  went  through  the 
passengers.  When  one  of  the  robbers  asked  the  boy  how- 
much  he  had,  he  replied  with  surprising  candor  : 

"  I  have  ten  dinars  sewed  up  in  my  garments." 

The  robber  laughed  a  hoarse  guttural  laugh  in  the  United 
States  language,  and  passed  on  to  an  elderly  man,  thinking 
the  boy  lied.  Another  robber  asked  the  boy  the  same  ques- 
tion, and  receiving  the  same  answer,  laughed  as  did  his 
comrade.  Finally  the  chief  called  Malek  to  him,  and  asked 
what  he  had.     The  boy  replied  : 

"  I  have  already  told  two  of  your  people  that  I  have  ten 
dinars  sewed  up  in  my  gray  clothes.3' 

The  chief  ordered  his  clothes  to  be  ripped  open,  and  found 
the  money. 

"And  how,"  he  asked,  "came  you  to  tell  this?" 

"  Because,"  replied  the  boy,  "  1  would  not  be  false  to  my 
mother,  whom  I  solemnly  promised  never  to  tell  a  lie." 

■'Aw,  cheese  that,"  the  robber  chief  replied;  "that's  too 
diaphanous,  stripling  ;  it  won't  laundry.  Stand  him  on  his 
head,  fellows,  and  tap  him  for  all  he's  worth." 

So  the  robbers  stood  Malek  on  his  head,  and  pounded  the 
soles  of  his  feet  with  the  bastinados  until  he  disgorged  from 
various  secret  pockets,  belts,  double  shoe-soles,  and  from 
the  straw  and  cushions  of  the  coach,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dinars,  a  gold  watch,  a  lot  of  Erie  stock,  seven  railroad 
passes,  some  promissory  notes,  a  new  derringer,  photographs 
of  Maud  Granger  and  Sarah  Bernhardt,  a  marked  poker-deck, 
a  flask  of  Old  Cabinet  whisky,  some  chewing  tobacco, a  dia- 
mond pin  and  a  bloodstone  ring,  a  package  of  counterfeit 
tens,  and  a  slung  shot.  They  then  cut  off  his  neck,  and 
tossed  him  over  into  the  canon. 

"  That,"  said  the  robber  chief,  as  he  pocketed  the  bulk  of 
the  swag,  "  will  teach  him  to  keep  his  promise  to  his  mother 
the  next  time.  Always  play  awful  close  on  a  man  who  tries 
the  honesty  lay  on  a  road  agent." — Burlington  Hawkeye. 


Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments. 

One  night  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  having  read  in  an  even- 
ing paper  concerning  the  digestive  accomplishments  of  an 
Ostrich,  ordered  before  him  all  the  Physicians  of  his  capital, 
and  besought  them  that  they  fix  him  up  in  a  similar  manner, 
on  penalty  of  losing  their  heads. 

Upon  hearing  this  vhe  Physicians  fired  themselves  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  and  having  kissed  the  hem  of  the  Caliph's 
boot,  howled  dismally.  Surprised  at  the  grief  of  the  Physi- 
cians, the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  ordered  them  to  explain 
why  they  kicked  up  such  a  row.  At  this  they  all  commenced 
at  once,  each  claiming  that  he  was  the  boss  of  the  occasion, 
and  in  charge  of  the  case  ;  so  the  Grand  Vizier  flipped  up  a 
cent  to  establish  by  lot  the  order  of  their  precedence.  This 
having  been  done,  the  Caliph  commanded  the  winner  to 
proceed,  who  thus  started  in  : 

"There  was  once,  O  mighty  Caliph  !  an  Ostrich  of  Bal- 
sora,  who  for  years  had  refreshed  himself  on  pot-lids  and 
glass  bottles,  but  who,  becoming  tired  of  this  diet,  and  hav- 
ing an  appetite  for  clams  and  shot-towers,  took  a  journey  to 
Cairo.  On  the  journey  he  was  fain  to  eat  roc's  eggs  and 
brass  castles,  and  when  he  arrived  he  was  so  done  up  with 
fatigue  and  hunger  that  he  was  well  pleased  to  eat  the  clerk 
of  the  caravansary  at  which  he  sojourned.  It  happened  that 
this  clerk  was  a  magician,  and  when  he  found  himself  in  the 
stomach  of  this  Ostrich  he  turned  himself  into  a  Gospel 
Temperance  Society,  which  made  the  Ostrich  so  thirsty  that 
he  drank  up  four  oceans,  and  a  couple  of  gross  of  rivers, 
and  finally  busted. 

The  Caliph,  enraged  at  the  Physician  for  what  he  had  told, 
ordered  him  driven  into  the  ground  like  a  peg,  which  being 
done,  he  commanded  the  second  to  proceed,  who  thus 
whooped  : 

"  Know,  then,  O  Commander  of  the  Faithful  !  that  the 
perilous  adventures  of  an  Ostrich  of  Damascus  are  greater 
than  any  yet  related.  One  day,  having  eaten  a  macadam- 
ized road,  he  turned  for  a  walk  in  the  country,  and  seeing 
before  him  a  Baptist  church,  built  of  rubies,  and  diamonds, 
and  emeralds,  he  entered  and  found  that  the  devotees  were 
having  an  oyster  supper,  with  a  grab-bag  attachment,  and 
casting  lots  for  a  cake  with  a  ring  in  it.  Seeing  this,  he  paid 
four  sequins  at  the  door,  which  included  grub,  and  entered. 
As  the  young  girls  approached  him,  he  ate  them  up,  or  down, 
whichever  way  salesladies  at  church  fairs  go  when  they  die; 
and,  feeling  still  unsatisfied,  he  called  for  his  supper.  Straight- 
way they  brought  him  an  oyster  stew  in  a  barrel,  which  con- 
tained one  oyster.  Now  this  oyster  was  a  dragon,  which 
had  hoped  to  be  eaten  by  a  young  lady,  so  that  he  could  en- 
joy her  heart  without  being  compelled  to  bite  through  her 
corsets.  When  the  dragon  found  that  he  had  been  eaten  by 
the  Ostrich  instead,  he  became  very  angry,  and  noticing 
some  of  the  ladies  the  Ostrich  had  consumed  walking  along 
the  macadamized  road  and  crying  because  the  Ostrich  hadn't 
swallowed  the  minister  too,  he  betook  himself  to  setting  up 
a  job.  Pointing  to  the  stumps  of  the  quills  sticking  in  the 
Ostrich's  flesh,  he  told  them  of  their  value,  and  besought 
them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  enrich  them- 
selves. The  girls  dug  around  the  stumps  with  hair-pins  un- 
til they  could  get  a  nip,  and  the  feathers  poured  in  in  luxuri- 
ant profusion.  The  Ostrich  looked  on  and  watched  himself 
disappear  in  profound  amazement,  until  he  was  like  a  bad 
egg,  the  feathers  all  inside.  In  order  to  relieve  himself  of 
this  inconvenience,  he  turned  himself  inside  out,  forgetting 
that  in  that  way  he  impaired  the  utility  of  his  legs  and  wings, 
so  that  when  he  undertook  to  fly  he  couldn't  steer  himself, 
and  dashing  through  the  face  of  the  court-house  clock  in 
Damascus,  he  was  ground  into  feather-beds  by  machinery. 


Thus  we  should  beware,  O  Caliph,  of  flying  from  the  appe- 
tites we  have  to  those  from  whose  bourne  no  traveler  has 
yet  remitted  to  his  creditors." 

The  Caliph  was  delighted  with  this  story,  and  granted  the 
Physician  his  head,  which  he  cut  off  and  handed  to  him,  and 
ordered  great  rejoicings  throughout  his  capital  that  the  Ca- 
liph had  escaped  the  consequences  of  his  wish  for  the  stom 
ach  of  an  Ostrich. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Deaf  Hunter's   Politics. 

During  the  war  they  had  down  in  Florida  a  shrewd  old 
fellow  known  as  "  Old  Hunter."  Everybody  knew  him.  He 
was  deaf  as  a  post,  and  through  his  dealings  and  his  shrewd- 
ness he  managed  completely  to  hide  his  sympathy  for  either 
party  during  the  war.  It  was  suspected,  however,  that  he 
was  with  the  Confederates  at  heart. 

Every  means  had  been  tried  by  the  Union  officers  to  pro- 
cure from  him  some  admission  of  preference,  but  of  no  avail. 
When  reduced  to  a  corner,  he  never  lacked  an  expedient  to 
get  himself  out.  But  one  day  a  Union  captain  put  up  a  bet 
that  he  could  tap  him  and  get  his  secret.  He  accordingly 
went  up  to  Hunter's  and  skirmished  around,  but  not  one 
hint  could  he  get.  He  would  be  deaf  to  questions  that  were 
unpleasant,  and  the  inquirer  was  baffled.  At  last  there  came 
two  large  bull-dogs  into  his  store,  fierce  fellows,  and  exactly 
alike. 

"  Fine  dogs,  those,"  yelled  the  inquisitor  in  his  ear. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

"What  are  their  names?"  in  the  same  loud  tone. 

"Wall,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  call  one  Beauregard  and 
t'other  McClellan." 

"  You  do,"  shouted  the  inquirer  ;  "  which  one  do  you  like 
the  best?" 

"  Hey?"  queried  Hunter,  putting  down  his  ear. 

"  Which  do  you  like  the  best  ?  ■ 

"Oh,  wall,"  said  he,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  both  on 
'em  is  as  ugly  as  the  devil." 

The  captain  paid  the  bet. 

The  next  day  he  was  drinking  in  Hunter's  store,  and,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  old  man's  deafness,  proposed  a  toast. 

"  Here's  to  old  Hunter,  the  two-sided  old  villain  ;  may  he 
be  kicked  to  death  by  mules,  and  his  body  be  sunk  in  the 
sea  a  hundred  fathoms  deep.  May  no  prayer  be  said  over 
him,  and  may  his  blind  soul  wander  rayless  through  all 
eternity." 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  great  glee,  in  which  the  old  man 
joined. 

"  The  same  to  yourselves,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "the  same 
to  yourselves." 

Of  course  he  had  not  heard  a  word  that  was  said  ! 


The  Steam  Merry-go-Roiind. 

Broggles  had  been  a  saloon-keeper,  but  having  got  religion 
he  sold  out  and  joined  a  temperance  organization,  the  good 
people  of  which  went  around  with  him  in  search  of  a  new 
occupation.  One  of  the  committee  suggested  a  milk  route, 
but  Broggles  had  another  idea.  He  rented  a  good  location 
by  the  beach,  and  at  great  expense  constructed  a  steam 
merry-go-round.  He  had  all  sorts  of  hobbies — camels,  gi- 
raffes, elephants,  rhinoceroses,  lions,  ostriches,  alligators, 
dragons,  and  many  other  strange  chargers  for  the  boys  lo 
ride  the  tournament  on,  besides  a  number  of  chariots  for 
grown-up  children.  Broggles  opened  up,  and  invited  his 
friends  to  start  the  machine.  There  was  Mrs.  Broggles  and 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Mulrooney,  Tom  Biglin,  the  alderman,  and 
Deacon  Hamerly,  and  Brother  Crossley,  and  a  number  of 
the  other  lights  of  temperance.  The  ladies  got  into  a  chariot ; 
Biglin  mounted  the  rhinoceros,  Hamerly  the  untamed  steed 
of  the  desert,  the  ostrich  ;  Brother  Crossley  took  a  good 
solid  seat  on  the  elephant,  and  after  all  the  other  guests  had 
leaped  into  their  saddles,  Broggles  firmly  grasped  the  reins 
of  the  hippopotamus,  and  shouted  to  the  engineer  : 

"  Let  her  go  !  " 

She  went  beautifully  at  the  start,  the  chime  of  bells  jingled 
sweetly,  and  the  music  played  "  Mary  Ann,  I'll  Tell  Your 
Ma."  The  crowd  looked  on  in  winder  and  admiration,  and 
the  boys  were  wild  with  impatience  to  hand  their  nickles 
over  to  the  proprietor. 

Broggles,  with  a  smile  of  triumph  playing  over  his  face, 
shot  round  the  ring  with  his  guests. 

"Now  for  the  tournament,"  he  cried.  "Let  down  the 
rings  and  grasp  your  swords  ;  the  man  who  gets  the  silver 
ring  has  another  ride."  Of  course  the  rings  were  let  down 
by  steam,  but  in  doing  so  the  engineer  got  something  out  of 
order.  The  first  thing  that  Broggles  noticed  was  that  the 
machine  was  making  about  seventeen  hundred  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  then  he  saw  Mrs.  Broggles  and  Mrs.  Mul- 
rooney shoot  out  of  that  chariot  like  sky-rockets,  and  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  crowd  digging  their  heads  out  of  the 
sand  ;  then  he  heard  a  splash  in  the  slack  tide- water  nearby. 
It  was  Tom  Biglin  ;  he  had  gone  in  to  get  cool,  for  that 
blasted  machine  was  going  faster  than  the  comet. 

Deacon  Hamerly  was  a  good  rider,  and  he  would,  doubt- 
less, have  held  on  and  won  the  race  had  not  the  neck  of  the 
ostrich  flew  off,  and  away  went  the  deacon  over  the  heads  of 
the  crowd,  alighting  on  the  tent  of  a  neighboring  snake 
show. 

Broggles  next  sawr  something  going  up  through  the  roof 
with  a  silk  hat  battered  over  its  eyes  ;  it  was  the  good  tem- 
perance brother,  Crossley. 

The  speed  then  became  so  terrific  that  the  fiery  steeds 
began  going  to  pieces,  and  flying  in  ever)'  direction;  and  for 
safety,  Boggles  had  escaped  from  the  hippopotamus  and 
climbed  up  on  the  neck  of  the  giraffe,  where,  far  below,  he 
could  hear  the  sweet  strains  of  music,  and  see  the  admiring 
crowd  looking  up  and  trying  to  counT  the  h.ome-st  retches  for 
him.     One  boy  yelled  : 

"  Hello,  old  sardine,  what  you  climbing  up  there  for  ?  You 
after  that  silver  ring  so  you  can  get  another  ride  ?  Get  down  ; 
you've  had  your  five  cents'  worth  long  ago." 

That  boy's  language  was  very  exasperating  to  Broggles, 
and  he  intended  to  reach  down  and  throw  the  elephant  at 
him,  when  suddenly  the  leather  band  caught  in  the  cog- 
wheel, and  quicker  than  greased  lightning  it  had  wound  up 
that  machine  into  the  most  complete  wreck  ever  seen,  and 
Broggles  flew  over  the  sand-hills,  and  lit  a  mile  away. 

Broggles  has  opened  a  saloon  again.  He  says  he  doesn't 
run  it  by  steam. — A.  Y.  Afemtry. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


real 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Michael  Angelo  :  Genius  is  eternal  patience. 

Shakespeare  :  A  woman's  fitness  comes  by  fits. 

Lord    Lyttleton  :    Women,    like    princes,    find    few 
friends. 

Goethe  :  The  society  of  women  is  the  element  of  good 
manners. 

Goldsmith  :  None  but  the  guilty  can  be  long  and  com- 
pletely miserable. 

Anon  :  A  curious  fact — Satan  deprived  Job  of  everything 
except  his  wife. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney  :  There  is  a  good  deal  of  every- 
where in  every  little  distance. 

Sheridan  Knowles  :  Women  do  act  their  part  when  they 
make  their  ordered  houses  know  them. 

Balzac  :  To  feel,  to  love,  to  suffer,  to  devote  herself  will 
always  be  the  text  o(  the  life  of  woman. 

Pierre  Veron  :  Thomas  must  tonch  before  believing. 
What  a  poor  stockholder  he  would  have  made. 

Fenelon  :  Thou  wilt  be  great  only  in  proportion  as  thou 
art  gentle  and  courageous  to  subdue  thy  passions. 

Irving  :  One  must  feel  intellectually  secure  before  he  can 
begin  to  dress  shabbily  ;  no  one  but  a  genius  or  a  great 
scholar  dares  to  be  dirty. 

Thomas  a  Kempis  :  For  He  is  ready  to  help  them  that 
fight  trusting  in  His  grace,  who  Himself  provideth  us  occa- 
sion to  fight,  in  order  that  we  may  overcome. 

Anon  :  The  superiority  of  man  to  nature  is  outwardly  illus- 
trated in  literature  and  in  life.  Nature  needs  an  immense 
quantity  of  quills  to  make  a  goose  with,  but  man  can  make 
a  goose  of  himself  in  five  minutes  without  one  quill. 

Bacon  :  Comus,  Duke  of  Italy,  had  a  desperate  saying 
against  the  perfidity  of  his  friends  :  "You  shall  read,'  said 
he,  "that  we  are  commanded  to  forgive  our  enemies,  but 
you  never  read  that  we  are  commanded  to  forgive  our 
friends." 

Bacon  :  The  good  things  which  belong  to  prosperity  are 
to  be  wished,  but  the  good  things  which  belong  to  adversity 
are  to  be  admired.  The  virtue  of  prosperity  is  temperance, 
the  virtue  of  adversity  fortitude,  which,  in  morals,  is  the  more 
heroic  virtue. 

Jean  Paul  Richter  :  When  man  can  obtain  from  reason  no 
balsamic  relief,  he  begs  it  at  the  hands  of  Hope  and  Illusion, 

and  they,  too,  then  willingly  share  his  sorrow But  the 

grave  is  not  deep  ;  it  is  the  gleaming  foot-marks  of  an  angel 
who  seeks  us. 

MacDonald  :  I  learned  that  it  is  better  a  thousand  times 
for  a  proud  man  to  be  humble,  than  to  hold  up  his  head  in 
his  pride  and  fancied  innocence.  I  learned  that  he  who  will 
be  a  hero  will  barely  be  a  man,  and  he  that  will  be  nothing 
but  a  doer  of  his  work  is  sure  of  his  manhood. 

Hammerton  :  The  pets  of  nature,  who  do  not  know  what 
suffering  is,  and  cannot  realize  it,  have  a  certain  rawness, 
like  foolish  landsmen  who  laugh  at  the  terrors  of  the  ocean 
because  thev  have  not  experienced  enough  to  know  what 
those  terrors  are,  nor  brains  enough  to  imagine  them. 

Coleridge  :  Socrates  introduced  ethics,  and  taught  duties, 
and  then  finally  Plato  asserted,  or  reasserted,  the  idea  of  a 
God,  the  maker  of  the  world.  The  measure  of  human  philos- 
ophy was  thus  full,  when  Christianity  came  to  add  what  be- 
fore was  wanting — assurance. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner  :  Anybody  can  write  first  lines, 
and  that  is  probably  the  reason  we  have  so  many  poems 
which  seem  to  have  begun  in  just  this  way — that  is,  with  a 
south-wind-longing  without  any  thought  in  it ;  and  it  is  very 
iortunate  when  there  is  not  wind  enough  to  finish  them. 

Senator  Bayard  :  The  best  part  of  man's  life  is  in  the 
world  of  his  natural  affections,  and  that  realm  has  laws  of  its 
own  that  neither  know  nor  heed  king  nor  congresses,  and 
are  deaf  even  to  the  voices  of  shouting  popular  majorities, 
but  heed  and  obey  rather  the  gentle  voice  of  woman,  and 
the  cry  of  helpless  and  feeble  childhood. 

Sydney  Smith  :  Not  only  study,  that  those  with  whom  you 
live  should  habitually  respect  you,  but  cultivate  such  man- 
ners as  will  secure  the  respect  of  persons  with  whom  you  oc- 
casionally converse.  Keep  up  the  habit  of  being  respected, 
and  do  not  attempt  to  be  more  amusing  and  agreeable  than 
is  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  respect. 

Cowley  :  There  is  no  writer  but  may  fail  sometimes  in 
point  of  wit  ;  and  it  is  no  less  frequent  that  the  auditors  fail 
in  point  of  judgment.  What  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to 
labor  to  give  men  delight,  when  they  labor  more  earnestly 
on  their  part  to  take  offense  ? — to  expose  one's  self  voluntarily 
and  frankly  to  all  the  dangers  of  that  narrow  passage  of  un- 
profitable fame  which  is  defended  by  rude  multitudes  of  the 
ignorant,  and  by  armed  troops  of  the  malicious  ?  If  we  do 
ill,  many  discover  it,  and  all  despise  us.  If  we  do  well,  but 
few  men  find  it  out,  and  fewer  entertain  it  kindly.  If  we 
commit  errors,  there  is  no  pardon  ; 'if  we  would  do  wonders, 
there  would  be  but  little  thanks,  and  that  e*xtorted  from  un- 
willing givers. 

Emerson  :  The  death  of  a  dear  friend,  wife,  brother,  or 
lover,  which  seemed  nothing  but  a  privation,  somewhat  later 
assumes  the  aspect  of  a  guide  or  genius  ;  for  it  commonly 
operates  revolutions  in  our  way  of  life,  terminates  an  epoch 
of  infancy  or  of  youth,  breaks  up  a  wonted  occupation,  or  a 
household,  or  style  of  living,  and  allows  the  formation  of  new 
ones  more  friendly  to  the  character.  It  permits  or  constrains 
the  formation  of  new  acquaintances,  and  the  reception  of 
new  influences,  that  prove  of  the  first  importance  to  the  next 
years  ;  and  the  man  or  woman,  who  would  have  remained  a 
sunny  garden  flower,  with  no  room  for  its  roots  and  too  much 
sunshine  for  its  head,  by  the  fall  of  the  walls  and  the  neg' 
lect  of  the  gardener  is  made  the  banyan  of  the  forest,  yield 
ing  shade  and  fruit  to  wide  neighborhoods  of  men. 

Oakland,  August  12,  1881.  M.  B. 


Over  the  Hill. 
MAkiJlERITE  (musing.) 

Three  limes  over,  four-leafed  clover 
Promised  me  a  noble  lover  ; 
Daisy-leaf  and  apple-seed 
Wj  th  the  oracle  agreed  ; 
And  the  omen  did  not  alter, 
Tested  by  the  holy  psalter. 
Will  he  come  from  East  or  West? 
Will  he  know  and  love  me  best, 
Though  I  wear  a  homespun  gown, 
And  my  hands  be  rough  and  brown  ? 
Will  he  see  that  I  am  not 
Suited  to  this  humble  lot, 
But  have  loveliness  to  grace 
Anywhere  a  lady's    place? 
Golden  bees  and  butterflies 
Ranging  under  other  skies, 
Have  you  seen  my  lover  there — 
Did  you  know  him,  brave  and  fair? 
Said  he  when  he  came  this  way — 
In  a  year,  or  in  a  day? 
When  again  you  sip  the  flowers 
Round  that  future  home  of  ours, 
Tell  him  he  will  find  me  leal, 
Sitting  by  my  spinning-wheel, 
Watching  o'er  the  mountain  rim, 
Keeping  all  my  love  for  him. 
Holding  being  in  suspense 
Till  he  come  to  take  me  hence. 

MOTHER. 

Fie,  child  !   here  you  are  again,  idle  and  sighing. 
And  gazing  away  with  a  lackaday  stare  ; 
Go  call  back  your  fancies  and  set  your  wheel  flying, 
For  while  you  go  dreaming,  the  children  go  bare. 

MARGUERITE. 

O  mother !    if  you  could  have  done  with  your  fretting, 
And  close  down  your  eyelids,  or  look  far  away, 
And  see — as  I  see  myself—stitching  and  netting 
With  fair  dames — yet  somehow  I  fairer    than  they  ; 
Embroidering  and  tambouring,  braiding  and  quilting, 
While  soft  sounds  and  odors  steal  into  the  hall, 
And  out  through  the  lattice  we  see  the  knights  tilting 
For  favor  of  beauty— my  favor  of  all; 
You  would  know  how  it  is  my  spindle  stops  turning, 
That  my  purpose  fades  out  and  my  fingers  grow  still, 
While  my  eyes  steal  away  with  unspeakable  yearning 
To  welcome  the  visions  from  over  the  hill. 

MOTHER. 
From  over  the  hill  !   ay,  from  over  and  over 
The  hills,  since  the  world  had  a  hill  and  a  girl ! 
To  all  of  our  spinning  there  comes  a  high  lover. 
To  most  of  our  choosing  there  conies  but  a  churl. 

MARGUERITE. 

Ah  !   no  churl  for  me,  mother,  though  I  die  lonely  ; 
-  For  1  was  not  formed  for  a  fate  like   the  rest ; 
The  omens  have  told  me  my  knight,  and  him  only. 
Shall  ever  be  crowned  as  the  lord  of  this  breast. 
And  why,  if  he  never  will  come,  should  he   seem  to  be 
Always  about  to  come  over  the  hill? 
Or  why,  if  he  never  will  come,  should  I  dream  to  be 
Always  so  fain  and  so  certain  he  will?- 

MOTHER. 

Poor  child  !   you  are  blowing  a  dangerous  bubble  ; 
Your  mother  and  wheel  are  your  truest  friends  still  ; 
If  lhey  bring  you  less  joy,  they  will  leave  you    less    trouble, 
But  your  knight  will  fetch  sorrow  from  over  the  hill, 
MARGUERITE  (singing  to  her  babe.) 

Have  the  elves  disturbed  your  sleep? 

Come,  my  baby,  laugh  and   leap  ; 

Let  me  by  the  armful  measure 

All  the  vastness  of  my  treasure. 

If  you  knew  your  story,    Pet, 

Would  you  clasp  and  love  me  yet? 

If  I  always  o'er  you  stood, 

Bountiful  of  motherhood. 

Would  it  matter  anything 

That  I  lacked  a  wedding-ring? 

0  my  beautiful— my  jewel ! 

1  was  feeble,  he  was  cruel ; 

His  the  baseness,   mine  the  blame, 
Baby,  baby,  yours  the  shame ! 
Clasp  me,  beauty,  hug  and  press  ; 
Will  you  ever  love  me  less? 
Better,  howsoe'er  it  grieve  us, 
Bury  love  than  see  it  leave  us. 
I  could  lay  you  low,  Mignon, 
Knowing  you  wereall  my  own, 
With  a  Jess  reluctant  heart 
Than  to  watch  your  love  depart, 
Following  from  out  my  day 
Footsteps  that  have  died  away. 

0  my  beautiful— my  jewel! 

1  was  feeble,  he  was   cruel  ; 

His  the  baseness,  mine  the  blame, 
Baby,  baby,  yours  the  shame  ! 
Kiss  me,   darling,   clasp  me  tight, 
Strain  with  all  your  baby  might ; 
Something  fond  my  nature  misses, 
Yearns  for  love  and  gentle  kisses. 
There!  and  there  !  and  there,   Petite  ! 
But  your  lips  are  pure  and  sweet ! 
Grant  that  mine  be  dead  and  gone 
Ere  yours  lisp  a  baby  tone ; 
They  would  surely  "Papa"  call; 
I  must  say — if  say  at  all — 

0  my  beautiful — my  jewel ! 

1  was  feeble,  he  was   cruel  ; 

His  the  baseness,  mine  the  blame, 
Baby,  baby,  yours  the  shame  ! 

— Joseph  T.  Goodman. 

Lady   Bothwells  Lament. 
Hush,  my  babe,  lie  still  and  sleep, 
It  grieves  me  sore  to  hear  thee  weep. 
If  thou'lt  be  silent,   I'll  be  glad, 
Thy  mourning  makes  my  heart  full  sad. 
Hush,  my  babe,  thy  mother's  joy  ! 
Thy  father  bred  me  great  annoy. 
Hush,  my  babe,  lie  still  and  sleep, 
It  grieves  me  sore  to  hear  thee  weep. 
Hush,  my  babe,  weep  not  for  me, 
Whose  greatest  griefs  for  wronging  thee, 
Xor  pity  her  deserved  smart 
Who  can  blame  none  but  her  fond   heart  ; 
For,  too  soon  trusting  latest  finds 
"\Yiih  fairest  tongues  are  falsest  minds. 
1  wish  I  were  into  the  bounds, 
Where  he  lies  smothered  in  his  wounds, 
Repeating,  as  he  pants  for  air. 
My  name,  whom  once  he  called  his  fair. 
Xo  woman's  yet  so  fiercely  set 
But  she'll  forgive,  though  not  forget.  — Anon. 


THE    "MIDDLE -CLASS"    GIRL. 


A  Critical  Analysis  of    Her  as  a  Child,  a  Maiden,  and  a  Matron. 


The  American  girl  of  the  middle-class  is  the  one  whose 
father  draws  a  salary  which  may  be  fifteen  hundred  or  two 
thousand  dollars  per  annum.  He  is  a  commercial  traveler,  A 
a  clerk,  a  salesman,  a  book-keeper,  a  civil  engineer,  or  per-  ™ 
haps  a  lawyer.  He  has  married  a  wife  of  the  same  degree, 
and  they  are  living  in  a  small  house  on  the  outer  edges  of 
the  city,  when  the  first  girl  is  born  to  them.  She  is  wel- 
comed with  a  heartiness  that  would  be  rude  among  people  of 
fashion.  Her  mother  is  vastly  too  proud  of  her  new  import- 
ance to  depute  her  offices  to  a  mere  nurse.  In  a  household 
of  this  kind  there  is  usually  but  one  servant — "  a  general  ser- 
vant,"who  cooks  and  washes  forheremployers  aftera  fashion. 
The  child  of  the  middle-class  grows  up  with  a  certain  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance  which  the  child  of  the  upper-class 
never  feels.  The  former  has  to  amuse  herself  as  she  best  can. 
When  she  is  six  years  of  age  she  has  been  taught  to  wait 
upon  herself  with  an  accuracy  and  completeness  that  would 
amaze  her  contemporary  of  the  fashionable  world.  She  can 
dress  herseli  from  head  to  foot  at  five,  and  when  she  is  seven 
years  old,  she  becomes  an  actual  help  to  her  mother.  The 
education  of  the  girl  of  the  middle  class  is  conducted  on 
precisely  identical  principles  in  every  city  of  the  United 
States.  Its  public  school  is  accounted  quite  good  enough 
for  her.  The  children  whom  she  meets  at  her  public  school 
are  nearly  all  of  her  own  social  order.  The  daughters  of 
the  doctor,  the  druggist,  the  grocer,  of  clerks,  book-keepers, 
liverymen,  and  respectable  citizens,  sit  all  around  her.  At 
the  public  school,  she  is  carried  through  its  pretentious  but 
superficial  curriculum,  as  if  she  were  being  whirled  through 
the  universe  of  knowledge  on  the  wings  of  a  tornado.  She 
learns  to  write  a  small  Italian  hand j  she  spells  phonetically ; 
she  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  express  the  most  common- 
place ideas  ;  she  can  rattle  off,  in  a  sing-song  fashion,  and 
with  the  most  exasperating  want  of  feeling,  half  a  dozen 
"  pieces.'1  And  yet  she  is  bright  and  quick,  with  a  mind 
always  on  the  alert,  and  marvelously  ready  to  take  color  or 
form  from  external  influences.  Her  taste  in  dress  and  in  the 
decoration  of  her  person  and  her  room,  is  a  wonderful  instinct. 
Her  eye  for  beauty  is  accurate  and  keen.  She  is  constantly 
ambitious  to  improve  her  appearance  and  manners,  even  if 
she  scarcely  ever  troubles  herself  about  her  inferior  informa- 
tion. Thanks  to  her  self-reliance,  her  early  exposure  to  the 
world,  and  her  preternatural  acuteness  of  apprehension,  the 
girl  of  the  middle  class  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  wo- 
man at  seventeen.  It  is  true  that  her  manners  are  neither 
very  gentle  nor  actually  polite.  In  place  of  a  natural  grace 
and  sweetness,  she  has  acquired  a  sharp,  self-conscious  de- 
portment. Her  conversation  is  remarkable  rather  for  its  flu- 
ency and  volume  than  for  its  depth.  Though  she  dresses,  on 
the  smallest  conceivable  allowance,  with  admirable  skill  and 
taste,  and  though  she  would  hotly  resent  the  insinuation  that 
she  is  not  in  all  things  lady-like,  yet  of  the  amenities  of  a 
really  gentle  life  she  knows  very  little.  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  girl  of  the  middle  class  that  she  thinks  the  word  "vul- 
gar" means  "improper"  or  "indecent."  She  is,  however, 
in  a  formal  way,  extremely  religious.  It  would  be  hard  to 
keep  many  of  our  churches  going  if  it  were  not  for  the  girl 
and  the  woman  of  the  middle  class.  She  attends  service 
twice  every  Sunday,  and  goes  to  the  Sabbath-school.  It  is 
a  peculiar  prerogative  of  the  American  girl  of  the  middle 
class  that  no  attempt  is  made  by  her  parents  or  guardians  to 
restrain  her  friendships  or  intimacies.  She  invites  young 
men  to  call  upon  her,  who  are  admitted,  without  credentials, 
directly  to  her  presence,  and  whom  her  parents  never  dream 
of  challenging.  At  eighteen  she  goes  as  often  as  twice  a 
week  to  the  theatre  with  some  voluble  young  gentleman, 
who,  for  all  her  parents  know  to  the  contrary,  is  quite  as 
likely  to  be  named  Jones  as  Smith.  In  the  summer  she  has 
a  dozen  escorts,  who  take  her,  in  turn,  on  all-day  excursions 
to  rural  resorts,  with  the  implied,  rather  than  the  expressed, 
consent  of  her  mother.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  theatre- 
going  and  the  excursions  entail  a  certain  amount  of  refresh- 
ment. The  girl  of  the  middle  class  is  not  loth,  at  eighteen, 
to  eat  oysters  after  ten  o'clock  at  night,  or  to  dine  in  pub- 
lic, at  a  seaside  table  d'hote,  with  a  young  man  whom 
she  probably  met  for  the  first  time  that  day  week. 
There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  less  sordid  or  material  than  the 
considerations  which  usually  influence  the  marriage  of  such 
a  girl.  In  the  American  middle  class,  curiously  enough, 
there  is  almost  as  much  "  marrying  for  love"  as  among  the 
lower  orders.  The  American  habit  of  living  up  to,  if  not 
beyond,  his  income  makes  it  impossible  for  the  father  of  a 
girl  of  the  middle-class  to  bestow  any  portion  upon  her.  If, 
with  his  blessing,  he  can  confer  upon  his  child  a  couple  of 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  outfit  and  house-linen,  he  consid- 
ers himself  exceptionally  fortunate.  There  is  no  community 
in  the  world  in  which  the  groom,  as  a  rule,  makes  such  a 
small  material  profit  by  marriage  as  in  the  middle  class  of 
these  United  States.  The  middle-class  woman  begins  her 
last  phase  in  a  boarding-house.  Her  husband's  circum- 
stances prevent  her  from  exercising  such  domestic  arts  as 
she  may  have  learned  in  her  youth.  Her  gifts  as  a  house- 
keeper are  in  abeyance.  She  exists  in  a  small  double  room, 
and  everything  is  done  for  her  by  hirelings.  It  is  the  first 
time  she  has  been  relieved  of  all  responsibility.  In  this 
stage,  for  a  time,  she  leads  a  life  more  useless  and  indolent 
than  that  of  her  fashionable  contemporary.  She  is  subject 
to  no  social  code  of  giving  and  receiving  calls.  She  has  no 
servants  of  her  own.  Her  salon  is  the  stuffy  room  in  which 
she  resides,  and  her  visitors  are  seldom  others  than  her  own 
family.  Having  no  domestic  employment  all  day,  she  has 
plenty  of  time,  either  to  make  up  by  reading  and  studious 
application  for  the  deficiencies  of  her  youth,  or  to  get  into 
mischief.  It  is  while  she  lives  in  a  boarding-house  that  the 
American  middle  -  class  woman  becomes  a  reckless  and 
shameless  coquette  or  a  well-informed  and  accomplished 
matron.  In  the  first  instance,  she  has  no  desire  to  be  en- 
cumbered by  the  cares  of  housekeeping  ;  in  the  second,  she 
is  eager  to  become,  no  matter  on  how  small  a  scale,  the  mis- 
tress of  her  own  household.  But,  unfortunately,  for  one  sal- 
amander who  survives  unharmed  the  furious  ordeal  of  mid- 
dle-class boarding-house  life,  there  are  a  hundred  brilliant 
chameleons  who  come  out  of  it  more  or  less  scorched. — The 
Hour. 
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Friday,  August  12,  1881. — The  event  of  the  week  in  so- 
ciety, and  which  called  quite  a  number  of  ladies  from  their 
pastoral  pasears,  was  the  wedding  of  Miss  Mattie  Solomon, 
a  distinguished  belle  of  California,  (and  only  child  of  Mrs. 
YV.  S.  Solomon,  of  this  city,)  and  Mr.  James  Wyatt  Oates,  a 
rising  young  lawyer,  lately  of  Arizona,  and  now  of  Santa 
Rosa.  The  wedding  took  place  last  evening,  the  1  ith,  at 
St.  John's  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  solemnized  by  the 
venerable  pastor)  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scott.  The  altar  had 
been  beautifully  and  tastefully  decorated  with  white  and 
colored  flowers  and  evergreens.  The  marriage  bell  was 
suspended  in  front  of  the  altar,  upon  the  left  of  which  was  a 
letter  S  in  red  and  white  flowers,  and  on  the  right  the  letter 
0.  The  church  began  to  fill  up  with  the  friends  of  the  par- 
ties at  eight,  but  the  procession  did  not  enter  until  half-past 
eight,  the  time  appointed.  Miss  Solomon  came  in  upon 
the  arm  of  Colonel  Fry,  and  looked  very  beautiful 
in  her  pure  white  silk  dress  and  bridal  veil.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Oates  go  on  a  short  bridal  tour,  and  give  a  two  days' 
reception  upon  their  return.  Her  bridesmaids  were  the 
young  Misses  Lottie  and  Laura  Gashwiler,  Mrs.  Gherke, 
Miss  Rebecca  McMullin,  Miss  Alicia  Martel,  and  Miss  A. 
Morgan.  The  groomsmen  were  C.  J.  Swift,  A.  Shattuck,  R. 
B.  SatTold,  and  H.  G.  Piatt.  The  ushers  were  H.  J.  Willier, 
Mountford  Wilson,  and  William  Cunningham.  Among  the 
spectators  I  noticed  Judge  Blake,  Mrs.  General  Stoneman, 
S.  M.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  Russell  Wilson  and  wife,  L. 
Mizner  and  wife,  Mrs.  Patrick,  Mrs.  John  C.  Fall,  Judge 
Thornton  and  family,  Rev.  Mr.  Piatt  and  daughter,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Newton,  James  Robinson  and  wife,  Colonel  Joseph 
Eastland  and  family,  Mrs.  Steele  and  her  daughter  Nannie, 
Lieutenant  J.  B.  Milton  of  the  Ranger,  E.  O.  F.  Hastings, 
Mr.  Morgan,  cashier  First  National  Bank  ;  Nicholas  Kittle 
and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Kittle,  J.  W.  Gashwiler  and  wife  and 
mother,  Sim  Gashwiler  and  wife,  and  others  whose  names  I 
do  not  now  recall.  The  bridal  party,  after  leaving  the 
church,  went  to  the  residence  of  Sam  Soule,  on  First  Street, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gashwiler,  and 
a  few  others,  where  a  reception  took  place  under  a  marriage 
bell.  Mr.  Soule's  residence  was  very  handsomely  decorated. 
After  an  hour's  music  and  dancing,  the  party  sat  down  to 
an  elegant  supper  at  half-past  ten,  and  subsequently  the 
happy  couple  were  driven  to  the  Lick  House.  The  bride 
was  the  recipient  of  quite  a  number  of  rich  presents,  which 
were  displayed  to  the  guests  in  an  upper  parlor  at  Mr. 
Soule's. 

On  Tuesday  evening  last  Miss  Laura  Marshall,  only  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Margaret  Marshall,  of  this  city,  and  Mr.  George 
H.  Dill,  an  attache  of  the  establishment  of  H.  S.  Crocker  & 
Co.,  were  married  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  mother, 
No.  1218  Ellis  Street.  The  ceremony  took  place  at  half- 
past  tight  o'clock,  and  a  reception  followed.  On  Wednes- 
day afternoon  last  Miss  Crowley,  of  Los  Angeles — grand- 
daughter of  the  late  M.  Morenhaut,  for  many  years  the 
French  consul  at  that  place,  and  only  child  of  Madame 
Phillip,  of  the  same  place— and  Mr.  Clinton,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  were  married  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
mother.  As  soon  as  the  ceremony  and  reception  were  over, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  took  the  train  for  this  city,  and  arrived 
here  last  evening.  The  wedding  of  Miss  Lizzie  Barroilhet 
and  Mr.  Hamilton  Bowie  will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  the 
7th  proximo,  at  St.  Ignatius  Church.  Among  the  real  and 
rumored  engagements  are  those  between  Doctor  Holman 
and  Miss  Burr;  A.  K.  P.  Harmon  Jr.,  of  Oakland,  and  Miss 
Lizzie  Derby,  of  Fruit  Vale,  and  Mr.  Perry,  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  the  San  Francisco  Police  Court,  and  Miss  Laura 
E.  Dray,  of  Sacramento. 

■  The  movements  and  whereabouts  of  society  people,  and 
others  more  or  less  known,  may  be  chronicled  as  follows  : 
It  is  the  intention  of  D.  O.  Mills  to  return  to  New  York  some 
time  during  the  early  part  of  September.  Senator  Miller 
and  family  go  to  Monterey  shortly,  to  spend  a  few  weeks. 
Mr.  H.  Crocker  returns  to  New  Haven  on  or  about  the  7th 
of  next  month.  Ex-Congressman  Horace  Davis  returned 
on  Wednesday  last.  Reverend  Doctor  Johnson,  secretary  of 
the  Philadelphia  Baptist  Association,  is  in  the  city.  Mrs. 
Colonel  Eddy  and  her  daughter  Mary  departed  on  the  City 
of  Tokio  on  Saturday  morning  last,  on  their  proposed  trip 
around  the  world.  They  will  spend  some  time  in  Japan, 
stay  only  a  few  weeks  in  China,  visit  all  the  oriental  coun- 
tries of  note,  pass  through  the  Suez  Canal,  go  up  the  Nile, 
visit  famous  places  in  Europe  and  Africa  omitted  during  a 
previous  tour,  and  return  to  San  Francisco,  if  nothing  hap- 
pens to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  this  programme,  during 
the  summer  of  18S3.  Judge  Hall  and  Hon.  Henry  Edgerton, 
of  Sacramento,  have  been  at  the  Grand  during  the  past  week. 
Mrs.  Rosenstock  and  daughter  have  returned  from  the  Geysers. 
S.  L.  Hughes,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star,  is  in  the  city.  Mrs.  D.  J.  Staples  and  Miss  Kittie 
Staples  have  returned  from  Blue  Lakes.  Miss  Mamie 
Perry,  a  young  lady  of  Los  Angeles,  daughter  of  W.  H. 
Perry,  of  that  place,  and  who  developed  a  remarkable  voice 
and  was  sent  to  Europe  to  have  it  cultivated,  a  year  or  more 
ago,  makes  her  de*but  in  a  leading  Italian  opera-house  in 
September,  and  Mr.  Perry  has  started  for  Europe  to  be 
present  at  his  daughter's  first  appearance.  Senator  Cole 
and  family  have  gone  to  Los  Angeles  to  spend  a  long  time, 
and  possibly  to  stay  permanently,  as  the  senator  has  a  fine 
place  in  that  county.  Mrs.  Colonel  Whiting,  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Cole,  has  been  living  in  Los  Angeles  some  seven  or  eight 
years,  and  has  two  married  daughters  there.  Mrs.  Captain 
Forney  has  joined  her  husband  at  Santa  Baibara,  where  his 
duty  as  an  officer  of  the  Coast  Survey  will  hold  him  for  some 
time.  Mrs.  Commander  Boyd  gave  a  masquerade  party  at 
the  Navy  Yard  last  evening.  C.  F.  MacDermott  arrived 
from  New  York  on  Saturday  last.  Mrs.  Horace  Fletcher 
entertained  several  of  her  lady  friends  at  lunch  yesterday. 
John  W.  Davidson  and  wife  have  returned  from  the  Pacific 
Congress  Springs.  B.  F.  Flint  arrived  from  the  East  on 
Saturday  last.  Colonel  Eyre  and  family,  after  having  a  de- 
lightful time  at  Monterey,  have  gone  to  the  Geysers  to  stay 
until  next  week.  Mrs.  X.  G.  Kittle  and  Miss  Dottie  Kittle 
have  returned  from  San  Rafael.  General  McDowell  has 
gone  to  Oregon,  to  be  away  two  or  three  weeks.  Major 
Charles  Kenney  has  returned  from  the  Geysers.    Mrs.  Navy 


Pay  Director  Schenck  and  children  have  returned  from  Santa 
Rosa,  where  they  have  been  recreating  several  weeks.  Miss 
Sallie  Stetson  has  got  back  from  Tahoe.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  Fletcher  depart  for  the  East  early  in  September. 
Justice  Field  and  wife  are  in  Paris.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Osbiston  are  at  Lake  Tahoe.  Mrs.  M.  Fuller  has  returned 
from  Santa  Cruz.  Miss  Lizzie  Spotts  has  returned  from 
"Mare  Island.  C.  A.  Grow  leaves  for  Vermont  on  Monday 
next,  to  be  absent  until  the  middle  of  October.  Mrs.  Hor- 
ace Simmons  will  not  return  from  Santa  Cruz  until  the  first 
week  in  September.  Mrs.  R.  C.  Hooker  has  returned  from 
Larkmead.  Miss  Bessie  Grattan  has  gone  to  China  to  as- 
sist as  bridesmaid  at  the  wedding  of  Miss  Savage.  Miss 
Belle  Myrick  arrived  from  the  East  on  Saturday  last. 
A.  S.  Carr,  of  Southern  California,  but  well  known  through- 
out the  State,  has  gone  to  Australia,  to  remain  away  for  a 
year  or  more.  Mrs.  M.  Arnold  and  daughter,  of  Sacramento, 
are  at  Santa  Cruz.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Porter  have  re- 
turned from  the  Calaveras  Grove.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Prescott  returned  from  Monterey  on  Tuesday  last.  Mrs.  C. 
Roberts,  of  Sacramento,  has  gone  to  Paris,  to  remain  a  few 
months.  Miss  Mamie  Williams,  of  Oakland,  has  returned 
home.  Duncan  Kennedy,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Kennedy,  are 
at  the  Grand.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Hammer  have  gone  to 
Santa  Cruz.  Colonel  ^nd  Mrs.  P.  T.  Dickinson,  of  Oakland, 
returned  from  the  East  on  Thursday  last.  Mrs.  Governor 
Perkins  is  visiting  in  Oakland.  Miss  Flora  Low  has  re- 
turned to  the  city.  Mrs.  B.  B.  Cutter  and  family  are  at 
Monterey.  Hon.  H.  H.  Bingham,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Mrs.  Bingham,  are  at  the  Palace.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron 
Cook  have  gone  to  Harbin's  Springs  to  stay  until  September. 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Pettit,  of  Sacramento,  is  visiting  in  this  city. 
S.  T.  Taylor  and  George  B.  Haycock,  of  the  United 
States  Revenue  Service,  arrived  from  the  East  on 
Monday  last.  Mrs.  Captain  Bailey  is  the  guest  of 
her  sister,  Mrs.  John  F.  Swift.  Baron  Schroder  is 
back  again.  Miss  Jennie  Washburne,  who  has  been  spend- 
ing two  months  in  the  Yosemite,  returned  here  a  few  days 
ago.  Mrs.  Horace  Simmons  and  her  mother  have  gone  to 
Santa  Rosa  to  stay  until  September.  At  last  accounts  Gov- 
ernor Fremont,  of  Arizona,  was  at  the  Revere  House,  Bos- 
ton. Colonel  Granniss  is  still  at  the  Hoffman  House,  New 
York.  W.  H.  Emerson,  U.  S.  N.,  is  at  the  Baldwin,  and  F. 
H.  Sherman,  U.  S.  N.,  is  at  the  Occidental.  H.  O.  Pearsons 
is  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Underhill,  of  Oakland,  have  returned  from  the  Summit  Soda 
Springs.  H.  W.  Ball  and  a  party,  who  have  been  having  a 
good  time  at  Lake  Tahoe,  have  returned.  Major  William 
Gouveneur  Morris,  after  spending  a  few  weeks  in  this  city  on 
his  return  from  Washington,  left  for  Alaska  on  Thursday 
last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  M.  Wilson,  who  have  been  guests  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mizner  for  a  week  past,  have  returned  home. 
Governor  Perkins  has  been  in  San  Francisco  all  the  week. 
Col.  Obadiah  Livermore  is  back  from  Los  Angeles.  L.  J.  Rose, 
of  San  Gabriel,  is  at  the  Palace.  C.  T.  Wheeler  is  at  Tahoe. 
J.  de  Barth  Shorb,  of  San  Gabriel,  is  at  the  Occidental. 
Colonel  Creed  Haymond  has  returned  from  Nevada  County. 
Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  and  Mrs.  M.  M.  Towne,  of  Illinois,  have 
returned  from  the  Geysers.  Mrs.  H.  Holderness  and  family 
have  returned  from  the  Calaveras  Grove,  and  taken  apart- 
ments permanently  at  the  Lick.  Mrs.  C.  C.  Webb,  of  Oak- 
land, is  at  the  White  Mountains,  New  Hampshire.  Miss 
Jennie  Flood  has  returned  from  Saratoga,  California,  to 
Menlo.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Waterman  have  gone  to  Monte- 
rey. W.  W.  Beazely  and  D.  R.  Grivin  are  at  the  Geysers. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Faull  and  family  have  returned  from  Litton  Springs. 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Applegate  are  at  Saratoga  Springs,  New 
York.  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker  and  family  and  Miss  Stone  have 
returned  from  Litton  Springs.  Miss  Mamie  Coghill  returned 
from  the  Eastern  States  yesterday,  looking  as  beautiful  as 
ever.  Mrs.  John  S.  Carr,  wife  of  Mayor  Carr,  of  Tucson, 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  with  her  children  a  few  days 
ago.  Miss  Mamie  Donahue  went  East  last  week,  to  stay 
until  the  first  of  September.  Mrs.  Effie  Parsons  has 
returned  from  Santa  Cruz.  J.  M.  McPherson  and  wife, 
of  San  Rafael,  are  at  Monterey.  John  Walter,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  London  Times,  will  visit  San  Francisco 
during  the  latter  part  of  next  month.  Doctor  J.  F.  Wake- 
field, Mrs.  S.  C  Mott,  Miss  Jane  Lindley,  the  Misses  Laura 
and  Rillie  Wemrich,  Theodore  P.  Ross,  J.  W.  Shepherd, 
Doctor  W.  E.  Briggs,  A.  P.  Catlin,  F.  L.  Richmond,  J.  B. 
Wright  and  family,  of  Sacramento  ;  C.  C.  Harrington  and 
wife,  W.  T.  Ellis  Jr.,  L.  T.  Crane,  and  Miss  Soynton,  of 
Marysville;  and  W.  L.  Dudley  and  family,  W.  G.  Wilkins, 
W.  R.  Johnson,  R.  W.  Henderson,  R.  P.  Lane,  Mrs.  Alex. 
Chalmers,  W.J.  Belding,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Hopkins,  Miss  Bess  L. 
Traherne,  Miss  Hattie  E.  Israel,  and  Joseph  Manning,  of 
Stockton,  have  been  visiting  Monterey  during  the  past  week. 
On  Tuesday  evening  last  Mr.  Peter  O'Brien  and  Miss  Lizzie 
O'Brien,  who  are  spending  a  few  days  at  Monterey,  treated 
some  of  their  friends  to  a  four  in-hand  moonlight  (straw- 
ride)  drive  to  Cypress  Point,  the  party  being  composed  as 
follows:  Peter  F.  O'Brien  Jr.,  Miss  Emma  Fallon,  Miss 
Dora  Sherwood,  Miss  Cutler,  Mrs.  Cutter,  Miss  V.  Ortiz, 
Miss  E.  Geary,  Miss  D.  McEvoy,  C.  H.  Hopkins,  J.  H. 
Ringot,  B.  L.  Sherwood  and  H.  H.  Sherwood,  George 
E.  Raum,  L.  A.  Gould,  and  R.  H.  Vose.  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Robinson,  Miss  Fannie  Robinson  and  maid,  of  New  York, 
and  Mrs.  John  H.  Schreiner  and  son,  of  Philadelphia,  are 
at  Monterey.  The  widow  and  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Bishop  E.  O.  Haven  have  arrived  from  Oregon.  Hon.  J.  P. 
Jones,  of  Nevada,  is  at  Long  Branch,  and  Mrs.  Burling  is 
at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey.  Hon.  J.  M.  Fair,  N.  G.  Kittle 
and  wife,  A.  W.  Foster  and  wife,  S.  B.  Wakefield  and  wife, 
J.  F.  Caswell  and  wife,  J.  S.  Fernald  and  wife,  John  Spru- 
ance  and  family,  M.  H.  McCracken  and  wife,  James  Free- 
born and  wife  and  two  children,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Lohse,  M.  Jenks 
and  family,  Miss  Spruance,  Miss  Kate  Burrows,  Mrs.  L.  C. 
Whigham,  Miss  D.  McAvoy,  Mrs.  Robert  Sherwood,  Miss 
Dora  Sherwood,  Mrs.  Van  Voorhees,  J.  C.  Kelton  and  wife 
and  two  children,  A.  Stanley  and  wife  and  Miss  Stanley, 
Mrs.  B.  B.  Cutter  and  Miss  Cutter,  Mrs.  T.  C.  Nye,  Mrs.  M. 
A.  Anderson,  Miss  Virginia  Ortiz,  Mrs.  V.  Spaulding,  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Plater,  and  Mrs.  H.  Hastings,  of  San  Francisco,  have 
visited  Monterey  since  Friday  last.  Mrs.  Clark,  Mrs.  Gar- 
rett, Mrs.  Bushnell,  and  Mrs.  Greeley,  of  Marysville,  are  at 
Santa  Cruz.  Miss  Belle  Anderson  is  at  Tahoe.  Governor 
Stanford  will  leave  Liverpool  for  New  York  October  8th  ; 
he  is  at  present  at  Geneva.  Bella. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A  Briton  Who  is  Not  Thin-Skinned. 
EDITORS  Argonaut  :  Although  in  your  first  editorial  of  last  week 
you  said  that  "  fame  beyond  California's  borders,  honors  from  others 
than  the  people  of  our  own  coast,  seem  to  us  of  little  value,"  still  it  may 
interest  you  to  know  that  every  one  to  whom  I  have  sent  the  Argonaut 
in  London.  (1  send  six  or  seven  every  week.)  consider  it  the  best  paper 
printed— infinitely  belter  than  the  London  World  or  Truth,  the  only- 
papers  in  England  with  which  it  can  be  compared.  As  for  myself,  al- 
though you  poke  fun  at  the  Britisher,  the  only  improvement  1  can  sug- 
gest is,  to  use  a  Hibernicism,  to  go  on  making  the  Argonaut  more  like 
it  is.     Yours,  faithfully,  A  //alikn  from  //kngland. 


Last  Saturday  evening  a  number  of  members  of  the  Bo- 
hemian Club  took  a  formal  but  none  the  less  kindly  farewell 
of  three  departing  Bohemians — Fred.  M.  Somers,  formerly 
of  this  journal,  Julian  Rix,  and  Charles  Dungan.  The  affair 
was  in  the  form  of  a  dinner,  to  which  some  fifty  gentlemen 
sat  down,  and  it  was  a  success  in  ever}'  respect.  At  the 
head  of  the  table  sat  Colonel  Hawes,  the  President  of  the 
Club,  flanked  on  the  right  by  the  three  gentlemen  whom  the 
banqueters  had  assembled  to  honor  ;  on  the  left  by  some  of 
the  more  distinguished  in  Bohemia.  At  the  foot  of  the 
table,  below  the  salt,  sat  the  younger  and  more  obstreporous 
members,  and  their  distance  from  the  grave  and  reverend 
signors— some  sixty  or  seventy  feet — emboldened  them  to 
song  and  wassail.  The  table  was  handsomely  decorated 
with  flowers  and  candelabra,  while  the  mystic  owl  blinked 
from  either  end  upon  the  unwonted  sight.  After  an  excel- 
lent dinner  had  been  discussed,  Colonel  Hawes  pledged  the 
health  of  the  three  travelers  in  a  genial  speech,  which— 
judging  from  the  applause  at  one  point — was  the  success  of 
the  evening.  He  was  followed  by  General  Barnes  and  Judge 
Boalt  ;  later  by  Fred.  Somers,  H.  N.  Clement,  Henry  George, 
George  Bromley,  and  a  number  of  others.  All  the  speeches 
were  remarkably  happy,  and  the  evening  was  a  pleasant  one. 
It  was  late  when  the  banqueters  broke  up,  with  many  a  hearty 
hand-shake  and  earnest  wish  for  the  prosperity  of  the  de- 
parting Bohemians  in  their  new  and  wider  field. 


Decorative  Art  Notes. 
At  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Decorative  Art,  No.  631  Sutler  Street, 
are  now  to  be  seen  two  superb  specimens  of  modern  artistic  embroid- 
ery. They  are  intended  for  portieres,  and  should  be  kept  in  San  P'ran- 
cisco  to  adorn  some  of  our  handsome  homes.  Boston  is  the  place  from 
which  they  come.  Attached  to  one  is  a  card,  "  Commended  for  color 
and  design,"  which  it  received  at  the  recent  exhibition  of  art  embroide- 
ries, held  in  New  York  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Decorative 
Art.  They  are  about  the  same  size,  one  being  nine  by  six  feet,  the  other 
ten  by  six  feet.  The  foundation  of  both  is  the  same,  a  cream-colored 
sateen,  bordered  top  and  bottom  with  broad  bands  of  olive  plush,  dif- 
ferently treated.  The  least  expensive  one — $375 — is  covered  with  grace- 
ful sprays  of  clematis,  the  flowers  formed  of  plush  appliqued  on  with 
gold  braid,  the  leaves  worked  in  silks  and  crewels.  The  more  elabor- 
ate curtain,  marked  $6oo,  well  repays  examination  and  study,  as  it  is 
an  attempt  to  express  in  the  art  of  embroidery  the  sentiment  of  the 
harvest  time  as  worded  by  one  of  New  England's  favorite  poets,  ].  G. 
Whittier.  The  motif  of  the  design  is  given  by  two  verses  from  Whit- 
tier's  "  Corn  Song,"  worked  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  : 
"  Let  other  lands,  exulting,  glean  the  apple  from  the  pine, 

The  orange  from  its  glossy  green,  the  cluster  from  the  vine  ; 

But  let  the  good  old  crop  adorn  the  hills  our  fathers  trod ; 

Still  let  us  for  His  golden  com  send  up  our  thanks  to  God!" 
And  it  is  truly  golden  corn  which  the  artist  has  embroidered  for  us.  We 
might  call  the  work  as  a  whole  a  "  harmony  in  yellows,"  if  we  were  not 
afraid  of  Punch  accusing  us  of  being  "  aesthetes."  From  amidst  the 
orange  pumpkins — fruit  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  true  Yankee — rise  the 
ripe  and  nieilow-toned  stalks  of  corn,'  the  mature  ears  giving  the  dark- 
est tint  of  a  chord  of  color  which  throughout  the  whole  design  never 
departs  from  the  golden  haze.  Various  stitches  and  methods  of  set- 
ting in  different  colored  backgrounds  have  been  employed  to  give  effect 
to  the  design,  and  the  result  is  an  harmonious  whole,  which  deserves 
the  attention  of  every  woman  who  is  ambitious  to  handle  an  artistic, 
as  well  as  a  useful,  needle.  These  curtains  will  only  remain  hung 
up  at  the  rooms  a  short  time,  as.  if  not  sold,  they  will,  according 
to  their  owner's  direction,  be  sent  to  the  Society  of  Decorative  Art  in 
New  York.  If  our  society  had  done  nothing  since  its  rooms  were 
opened  but  give  us  an  opportunity  to  see  these  two  portieres,  it  would 
command  our  gra  itude.  There  is  no  education  more  indispensable  in 
any  kind  of  art  work  than  that  of  the  eye.  A  San  Francisco  contributor 
may  do  very  good  work — that  is  to  say,  her  stitches  may  be  correct,  her 
work  even,  her  method  good  ;  but  she  will  make  small  progress  unless 
she  can  see  examples  of  the  best  design  and  coloring  which  recent  art 
embroidery,  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  has  attained  to,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  directions  in  which  the  Society  of  Decorative  Art  of  Cali- 
fornia hopes  to  be  so  useful  and  helpful  to  its  contributors.  It  has  al- 
ready arranged  to  have  work  begun  at  the  Royal  School  of  Art  Needle- 
uork,  South  Kensington,  London.  This  school  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  decorative  art  movement  in  England,  and  specimens  of  the  style  of 
work  in  vogue  there  cannot  but  be  an  aid  to  intelligent  and  observant 
workers  here.  Furthermore,  within  a  few  months  the  society  will  re- 
ceive for  exhibition  some  embroidery  executed  in  the  work-rooms  of  the 
"  Associated  Artists,"  New  York,  and  which  is  being  prepared  for  ex- 
hibition in  February,  1882,  in  London.  When  we  reflect  that  the 
societies  which  to-day  produce  such  beautiful  specimens  of  needlework 
are  the  outgrowth  of  but  four  or  five  years,  we  can  indulge  in  sanguine 
hopes  of  what  California  industry  and  taste  may  attain  to  under  the 
encouragement  of  the  youngest  of  the  societies  of  decorative  art.  A 
thoroughly  skilled  teacher  of  embroidery,  a  Miss  Fanny  Morton,  of 
Boston,  has  been  engaged,  and  will  be  here  in  about  ten  days,  when 
classes,  both  free  and  pay,  will  be  opened,  and  under  her  direction  the 
society  will  be  prepared  to  execute  more  elaborate  orders  than  they  have 
so  far  undertaken.  Many  persons  appear  to  be  under  a  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  the  aim  of  the  society,  and  express  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment that  its  rooms  are  not  full  of  costly  and  bulky  pieces  of  work,  and 
that  all  shades  and  styles  of  materials  are  not  to  be  found  there  on  sale. 
They  forget  that  the  primary  object  of  the  organization  is  "  to  open  a 
remunerative  field  for  women's  work,"  and  to  endeavor  to  bring 
producer  and  purchaser  together  in  such  a  way  that  the  former 
may  be  enabled  to  secure  the  most  favorable  opportunity  to  reach 
the  latter,  and  may  also  reap  the  utmost  possible  reward  for  her 
labor.  Let  those  who  wish  handsome  articles  order  them, 
and  the  society  will  at  once  employ  those  who  can  not  afford 
to  run  the  risk  of  catering  to  an  uncertain  and  capricious  public 
taste.  In  time,  and  within  certain  limits,  no  doubt  the  society  will  take 
this  risk,  and  have  made  up  and  put  on  sale,  at  its  own  expense,  pieces 
of  work  which  it  approves  of  and  hopes  will  be  appreciated  ;  but  until 
it  is  thoroughly  established,  it  is  neither  wise  nor  advisable  that  it 
should  carry  much  stock,  or  in  any  way  attempt  to  rival  stores,  or  even 
to  appear  to  do  so.  Its  purpose  is  educational  and  eleemosynary,  not 
commercial  ;  and  it  is  from  that  standpoint  that  it  appeals  to  all  public- 
spirited  and  thoughtful  women  for  countenance  and  patronage.  Its 
first  classes  are  auspiciously  foundational,  being  in  drawing,  for  chil- 
dren, on  Saturdays.  A  lesson  lasts  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  terms  being 
six  lessons  for  five  dollars.  The  course  can  be  taken  in  two  months, 
allowing  an  extra  Saturday  or  two  for  some  other  pleasure,  in  case  such 
an  emergency  arises.  The  teacher  is  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  De- 
sign, and  having  had  considerable  experience  in  wood  engraving,  is 
well  fitted  to  teach  children  in  a  clear,  practical  manner.  This  class 
will  be  specially  supervised  by  a  memher  of  the  Committee  on  Instruc- 
tion, who  has  been  long  and  favorably  known  here  as  an  excellent 
teacher,  and  who  has  just  returned  from  a  long  visit  to  New  York, 
where  her  attention  was  directed  to  the  various  Decorative  Art  Socio 
ties.  M. 


-. 


THE       ARGON  AU  T. 


POLITICAL    PLEDGES. 

The  Argonaut  is  not  ambitious  to  be  regarded  as  the 
apologist  for  or  the  advocate  of  any  corporation.  If  the 
time  shall  come  when  there  shall  be  suggested  some  just  and 
honest  mode  of  checking  extortion,  of  remedying  exactions, 
and  of  regulating  the  affairs  of  railroads,  gas,  water,  or  other 
institutions  that  are  dealing  in  the  necessaries  of  our  daily 
life,  we  hope  we  shall  be  found  on  the  side  of  justice  in  com- 
pelling these  corporations  to  deal  properly  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  community.  We  understand  there  is  a 
movement  now  on  foot  to  give  a  better  quality  of  gas  at  a 
reduced  price.  We  cannot  but  feel  that  in  this  particular 
we  have  been  hardly  dealt  with,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
we  complain  of  the  San  Francisco  Gas  Light  Company,  we 
are  prepared  to  admit  that  it  has  been  severely  and  unjustly 
used.  It  has  been  blackmailed  in  the  legislature,  and  it  has 
been  beset  by  the  highwaymen  of  the  town.  It  has  been 
garroted  in  the  dark,  and  stabbed  in  the  back,  and  the  re- 
sult of  every  assault  upon  it  has  been  to  make  it  impossible 
for  the  company  to  sell  its  product  at  fair  rates.  The  result 
is  that  to-day,  after  nearly  thirty  years  of  bad  gas  at  high 
prices,  the  company  passes  its  dividend.  Its  processes  are 
old-fashioned  and  costly  ;  its  mains  and  distributing  pipes 
are  defective  ;  the  whole  thing  is  a  rickety  and  shambling 
concern.  The  money  paid  by  this  company  to  the  lobby  of 
our  legislature,  to  the  supervisors  of  our  city,  to  the  lawyers 
who  have  defended  it,  and  to  the  speculative  adventurers 
who  have  blackmailed  it,  would  have  given  us  a  perfect 
system  of  gas-works  with  modern  appliances  for  the  pro- 
duction of  good  gas  at  a  fair  price.  The  kind  of  opposition 
that  has  been  brought  to  bear  against  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  has  been  conspicuously  irrational  and 
unjust.  This  company  has  worked  wonders  for  our  State 
and  city.  It  has  increased  our  population,  our  business, 
and  our  real  property  values.  It  has  reduced  the  cost  of 
transportation  and  the  price  of  travel  everywhere,  and  has 
done  more  than  anything  else,  and  its  promoters  more  than 
anybody  else,  and  all  others  combined,  to  contribute  to  the 
prosperity  and  progress  of  our  city  and  State. 

The  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  has  been  subjected  to 
an  opposition  that  is  in  the  nature  of  persecution — down- 
right, malignant  persecution.  Because  we  think  the  war 
upon  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  is  unreasonable, 
unjust,  and  from  a  dishonest  purpose,  we  have  felt  it  our 
privilege  to  defend  it.  The  position  taken  by  the  Bulletin 
in  reference  to  the  property  of  this  company  is  conspicuously 
unjust.  It  violates  every  principle  of  right.  The  endeavor 
to  make  the  municipal  politics  of  a  city  revolve  upon  the 
pivot  of  prejudice  against  wealth,  or  the  attempt  to  incite 
the  passions  of  voters  against  corporations  by  an  appeal  to 
their  pecuniary  interest  in  the  purchase  of  a  commodity  they 
must  have,  and  that  the  Spring  Valley  is  engaged  in  supply- 
ing, is  contemptible  to  the  last  degree.  The  forcing  of  can- 
didates to  take  a  specific  pledge  to  fix  rates,  fares,  or  water 
charges,  where  the  candidate  is  clothed  with  this  power,  and 
wherein  he  is  a  party  in  direct  interest,  is  in  violation  of  every 
rule  of  propriety,  and  even  decency.  In  the  scramble  for 
position,  the  dishonest  politician  is  always  ready  to  make 
any  and  all  promises  to  his  constituency  that,  if  elected,  he 
will  carry  war  to  the  knife,  right  or  wrong,  against  certain 
corporations  ;  that  he  will  lessen  the  expenditures  of  the 
office  for  which  he  is  a  candidate  ;  that  he  will  reduce  taxes 
at  the  expense  of  closing  our  public  schools  ;  that  he  will 
return  one-half  of  his  salary  to  the  city.  There  is  no  pledge, 
even  to  the  commission  of  a  felony — such  as  to  lead  a  band 
of  ruffians  to  burn  Chinatown  and  its  inhabitants — that  the 
unconscionable  candidate  for  office  is  not  willing  to  make. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  the  officials  of  all  parties 
who  have  violated  their  pledges.  The  men  who  do  this  are 
not  less  criminal  than  the  citizen,  the  editor,  or  the  member 
of  a  convention  who  exacts  such  pledges.  Corporations  have 
rights  under  the  law  which  ought  to  be  held  inviolate,  and 
which  every  law-abiding  citizen  ought  to  respect.  Under 
the  law  of  1858  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  obtained 
the  right  from  the  Legislature  to  introduce  and  distribute 
water  to  this  city.  The  company,  by  express  provision  of 
the  statute,  was  to  have  a  voice  in  fixing  water  rates,  and  the 
city  was  to  have  certain  water  free.  It  was  a  mutual  com- 
pact. Under  and  by  virtue  of  this  law  the  company  invested 
its  money,  and  brought  water  from  neighboring  counties  to 
the  city.  A  new  constitution  was  formed.  It  abrogated  the 
old  laws  giving  the  company  the  right  to  have  a  voice  in 
fixing  water  rates.  It  organized  a  new  relation  between  the 
company  and  the  city.  It  made  a  new  contract.  It  gave  to 
the  citizens,  through  their  legislative  Board  of  Supervisors, 
the  sole  right  to  fix  the  water  tariff.  In  fixing  this  rate  the 
company  was  to  have  no  voice.  The  city  was  to  use  water 
and  pay  for  it,  and  the  supervisors  were  constituted  the  im- 
partial tribunal  between  the  company  that  sold  and  the  mu- 
nicipality and  individuals  that  bought.  The  supervisors 
could  arbitrarily,  and  without  appeal,  fix  the  price  of  the 
commodity.  It  was  assumed  that  the  supervisors  would  be 
impartial ;  and  so,  doubtless,  they  would  be,  but  the  Bulle- 
tin comes  forward  and  demands  that  these  supervisors,  called 
to  the  performance  of  a  judicial  function,  shall,  in  advance 
of  their  election,  and  as  an  inducement  for  votes,  agree  that 
they  will  arbitrarily  reduce  the  price  of  water.  The  Bulle- 
tin has  arraigned  parties  against  each  other  in  bidding  for 
popular  support  by  reducing  water  rates.  Candidate  "A" 
comes  into  the  political  arena,  and  says  to  the  water  con- 
sumer, as  an  inducement  for  his  vote  :  "  I  will  reduce  water 
rates  twenty-five  per  cent."  Candidate  "  B  "  bids  fifty  per 
cent,  of  reduction.  The  water  corporation  has  no  vote  ;  the 
consumers  have  eighteen  thousand  votes.  "A ''says  "the 
city  shall  have  free  water,"  and  "B"  must  say  "free  water." 
Thus  city  politics,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bulletin,  is 
simply  an  effort  to  steal  water.  The  supervisor,  who  in  a 
heated  canvass,  will  bid  for  a  water  consumer's  vote  by  prom- 
ising him  low  water,  is  a  dishonest  man.  The  supervisor 
who,  having  taken  that  pledge,  will  allow  it  to  govern  or  in- 
fluence him  in  his  decision,  is  a  corrupt  judge.  He  has 
sought  a  bribe,  and,  having  accepted  it,  he  has,  by  making  a 
decision  reducing  water  rates  below  their  just  value,  been 
guilty  of  a  crime. 

It  would  be  deemed  monstrous  if  a  judge  should  say  to 
his  voting  constituency  before  his  election  :  "  I  am  opposed 


to  corporations  ;  they  are  monopolies  ;  they  are  arbitrary  ; 
they  are  consuming  the  substance  of  the  people.  If  you 
should  have  actions  against  corporations,  or  should  corpora- 
tions have  actions  against  you,  I  will  decide  in  your  favor. 
If  railroads  seek  to  condemn  your  lands  for  a  public  use,  I 
will  place  upon  them  a  large  valuation.  If  you  sue  them  for 
damages,  I  will  promise  you  heavy  verdicts.  If  they  sue 
you,  I  will  decide  against  them.  As  in  the  water  question, 
I  am  to  decide  between  you  and  the  company  the  price  at 
which  the  corporation  will  furnish  you  with  water.  Vote  for 
me,  and  1  will  give  you  cheap  water,  or  free  water.  You  are 
a  property-owner— your  property  shall  not  be  taxed  for  water. 
You  shall  have  your  fires  extinguished,  your  sewers  flooded, 
and  your  streets  and  parks  sprinkled  for  nothing."  Is  not 
this  abominable?  Is  not  the  candidate  who  takes  that  po- 
sition a  knave  ?  Is  not  the  editor,  or  demagogue,  or  politi- 
cian who  demands  such  an  issue  to  be  made  in  a  municipal 
election,  dishonest  ?  Is  he  not  an  unmitigated  rogue,  whom 
everybody  knows  is  prompted  by  some  selfish  motive?  This 
is  not  politics  at  all— it  is  highway  robbery.  It  is  palpable, 
undisguised  thieving.  It  is  stealing  water  under  the  pretense 
of  politics.  Fortunately  it  is  not  an  attempt  by  the  people 
and  the  water  consumers.  The  eighteen  thousand  consumers 
are  not  trying  to  steal  water.  If  they  were,  they  could  sue 
ceed  in  carrying  out  this  principle  ;  they  could  elect  super- 
visors who  would  give  them  water  for  nothing  ;  they 
could  confiscate  the  water  company's  property.  It  is 
not  the  consumer  ;  it  is  a  few  dishonest  and  mercenary 
property-owners  who  are  endeavoring  to  shirk  from 
paying  anything  for  water,  and  compelling  the  con- 
sumer to  pay  it  all.  It  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
a  minority  to  avoid  paying  its  just  taxes  for  water.  It  is  an 
effort  to  shrink  from  bearing  a  public  burden  by  a  class  of 
people  who  own  large  landed  and  commercial  property.  The 
Bulletin  is  the  organ  of  this  class.  Inspired  by  a  relentless 
personal  hatred  against  the  owners  of  the  Spring  Valley  WTa- 
ter  Works,  it  is  engaged  in  the  endeavor  to  make  wron^ 
right.  It  will  fail  in  the  endeavor,  it  has  failed  already.  No 
respectable  political  party  will  make  water  rates  an  issue. 
No  party  dare  do  it.  Parties  are  quick  to  seize  upon  such 
questions  if  they  present  an  honest  issue  that  appeals  to  the 
common  sense  of  voters.  This  is  not  an  honest  issue,  and 
does  not  so  appeal.  The  best  evidence  of  the  fact  is  that  no 
one  of  the  struggling  conventions  has  the  courage  to  declare 
that  no  part  of  the  water  rates  should  be  taken  from  con 
sumers  and  put  upon  property.  Common  honesty  is  in  ac 
cord  with  common  sense  that  the  city  should  pay  for  the 
water  it  consumes,  and  that  this  charge  should  be  put  in 
the  common  tax  levy  on  all  property  in  San  Francisco.  The 
only  just  way  to  settle  this  water  question,  and,  in  fact,  all 
kindred  questions  pertaining  to  the  city,  is  to  elect  men  as 
supervisors  whose  character  will  be  the  guarantee  of  just 
action  ;  who  will  look  into  the  question  judicially,  and,  after 
full  inquiry  into  the  facts  and  the  law,  will  render  an  honest 
judgment,  fair  to  the  consumers  and  the  water  company 
alike.  No  candidate  for  office  is  competent  to  decide  the 
matter  before  full  investigation.  The  candidate  who  pledges 
himself  to  render  a  predetermined  judgment  is  a  rascal, 
whose  action  can  not  be  depended  upon  in  any  place  of  pub- 
lic trust. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


The  attention  of  tax-payers  is  called  to  the  following  fi:_ 
ures,  and  they  should  ask  themselves  to  what  extent  Auditor 
Dunn  is  responsible  for  such  waste  and  extravagance.  County 
Clerk  Stuart  has  demonstrated  his  opinion  of  his  own 
shameful  and  criminal  conduct  by  absconding  from  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Badlam  has  made  to  us  an  explanation  of  the 
causes  that  have  contributed  to  his  excessive  expenditure, 
which  we  print.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  may  be  able  to 
explain  the  $25,071  authorized  by  them  to  be  paid  to  the 
hoodlums  and  females  who  receive  pay  without  doing  work. 
We  wish  some  one  would  furnish  us  with  the  expenses  of  the 
Sheriffs  office,  together  with  the  names,  nationality,  religion, 
and  former  occupation  of  all  the  deputies,  keepers,  clerks, 
and  employees  in  and  around  the  concern.  In  our  judgment 
it  would  be  a  shameless  exhibition,  and,  if  the  small  extor- 
tions that  have  been  wrung  from  lawyers'  clients  and  credit- 
ors could  be  added,  it  would  parallel  the  Clerk's  office.  The 
following  figures  may  be  relied  upon  : 

Statement  op  Expanses  Incukred  in  the  Offices  of  Assessor 
and  County  Clerk  During  the  Fiscal  Year  1S80-81 ; 
Ending  June  30,  1881  : 

Assessor's  Office, 

Salary  of  Assessor $    4.000  00 

Salaries  of  Deputies 208,932  52 

$212,932  46 

County  Clerk's  Office. 

Salary  of  County  Clerk %    4,000  00 

Salaries  of  Deputies  and  Copyists 129,296  00 

Salaries  of  Copyists  passed  by  the  Board  of 

Supervisors 25,071  70 

$156,367  70 

Herewith  is  the  explanation  from  Mr.  Badlam: 
EniToRS  ARGONAUT  :  In  regard  to  the  very  large  expense  of  run- 
ning the  Assessor's  office  this  year,  I  beg  to  give  you  the  reasons  for  the 
same  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  will  suffice  to  do  the  subject  justice.  Since 
1874  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  labors  of  this  office,  and 
the  expenses  have  increased  proportionately.  In  that  year  the  assess- 
ment roll  was  comprised  in  thirty-five  volumes,  containing  10,390  pages, 
while  this  year  it  is  contained  in  seventy  volumes,  comprising  24,370 
pages,  of  a  much  more  complicated  nature.  The  assessment  of  mort- 
gages alone,  under  the  new  law,  is  more  trouble  and  costs  more  than 
did  the  entire  roll  under  my  predecessor.  For  several  years  I  have  been 
increasing  the  force  of  field  deputies,  in  my  endeavor  to  force  sworn 
statements,  until  this  year,  when,  after  due  consultation,  I  determined 
to  put  on  a  sufficient  number  of  field  deputies  to  make  a  clean  sweep, 
and  procure  sworn  statements  from  every  tax-payer  in  the  county,  ac- 
cording to  the  full  meaning  and  intent  of  the  law.  I  had  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  personal-property  roll  would,  by  this  means,  be  in- 
creased twenty  or  thirty  millions.  In  this  I  have  been  greatly  disap- 
pointed, for,  instead  of  an  increase,  the  amounts  sworn  to  were  many 
millions  of  dollars  less  than  the  arbitrary  assessments  of  the  previous 
years.  The  law  has  been  complied  with  at  great  cost,  and  with  very  un- 
satisfactory results.  The  totals  of  this  year's  roll,  as  compared  with 
those  of  last  year,  indicate  very  clearly  that  the  law  relating  to  sworn 
statements  can  only  be  rigidly  enforced  and  adhered  to  at  the  expense  of 
a  largely  decreased  tax  roll.  The  practical  working  of  the  law  permits 
each  person  to  become  his  own  assessor;  in  which  case  the  tax-payer  is 
never  over-assessed.  With  the  experience  of  this  year  before  me,  I 
shall  hereafter  make  only  one  demand  for  a  sworn  statement,  and  then 
I  shall  proceed,  in  as  economical  a  manner  as  possible,  to  make  arbi- 
trary assessments  ;  for  I  am  satisfied  that  such  a  course  will  be  to  the 
best interests  of  the  tax-pavers  at  large.         Yours,  etc., 

Alex,  Badlam. 


The  condition  of  the  President  seems  to  us  to  be  alto- 
gether unsatisfactory.  After  more  than  forty  days,  he  is 
now  without  strength,  with  daily  recurring  fevers.  After 
two  surgical  operations,  the  ball  is  still  in  the  wound.  It  is 
fearfully  warm  at  Washington,  and,  with  the  patient  unable 
to  raise  his  head  from  the  pillow,  unable  to  be  moved  except 
as  he  may  be  lifted  upon  a  sheet,  his  stomach  rejecting  all 
substantial  food,  living  upon  koumiss  and  lime  water,  it  seems 
to  us  as  though  there  was  a  diminishing  chance  that  he 
would  survive.  It  would  seem  as  though  such  strength  and 
courage  as  the  President  has  exhibited  should  have  brought 
a  decided  reaction  before  this.  The  prayers  of  a  nation  are 
lifted  up  for  him.     All  good  people  hope  he  may  survive. 


Democratic  politics  have  assuredly  come  to  an  inextrica- 
ble tangle  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  How  many  citizens, 
claiming  to  be  respectable,  can  continue  to  act  with  the  con- 
trolling element  of  that  party  we  do  not  understand.  How 
any  gentleman  can  continue  to  be  a  delegate  in  one  or  more 
of  the  political  hog-wallows,  we  cannot  conceive.  It  seems 
to  be  a  conflict  between  the  gentlemen  from  Confederate 
America,  and  the  gentlemen  from  Her  Majesty  of  England's 
greenest  isle.  We  are  glad  to  observe  that  both  parties  are 
being  worsted.  So  long  as  these  rats  eat  each  other  our 
sympathy  is  with  the  surviving  rat.  It  is  the  upper  dog  that 
we  would  encourage,  in  the  hope  that  the  under  one  may  die 
of  his  wounds  and  the  victor  be  poisoned  by  the  bite.  We 
were  especially  gratified  when  Timothy  McCarthy,  Esquire, 
ex-senator,  denounced  in  fitting  language  of  condensed  pro- 
fanity his  estimate  of  the  Examiner,  its  proprietors  and 
editors,  and  poured  his  demijohn  of  concentrated  vituperation 
over  the  "  traitors,"  and  "  thieves,"  and  "  mercenary  hirelings," 
who  for  coin  had  betrayed  the  " time-honored,"  the  "grand 
old,:'  the  "staunch  ,:  Democracy.  We  feel  a  lingering  kind- 
ness for  Mr.  Davis  of  the  Examiner,  whom  Timothy  went 
for  in  his  wrath,  for  Davis  was  once  a  Republican  ;  for  long 
years  he  was  timber  inspector  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  ; 
for  long  years  he  was  in  the  Internal  Revenue  office,  and 
when  he  could  no  longer  live  upon  the  Republican  party  he 
naturally,  and  from  principle,  became  a  Democrat.  To  call 
him  traitor  does  not  seem  to  us  severe  ;  to  call  him  hire- 
ling does  not  seem  inappropriate,  but  thief— -we  withhold  our 
opinion  and  wait  for  proof. 

General  Longstreet,  who  commanded  the  Confederate 
brigade  that  held  the  rebel  lines  before  Petersburg  at  the 
time  General  Grant  fired  the  mine  beneath  it,  gave  us  the 
following  account  of  the  affair  :  The  up-burst  of  earth  at  the 
explosion  was  accompanied  by  a  terrific  noise.  At  the  same 
moment,  there  opened  along  the  entire  Federal  line  a  tre- 
mendous fire  of  artillery.  The  heavens  were  darkened  with 
dust  and  smoke.  A  panic  ensued,  and,  looking  around  him, 
General  Longstreet  found  his  friends  had  disappeared  ;  not 
a  soldier  to  be  seen.  He  knew  that  they  had  not  been  killed, 
but  that,  in  the  panic,  they  had  found  shelter.  Reviewing 
the  position,  he  rode  his  horse  to  2  prominence  overlooking 
the  field.  Deliberately  he  dismounted,  ungirthed  his  saddle, 
adjusted  its  cloth,  recinched  his  horse,  and  mounted.  From 
out  their  hiding-places,  then,  came  his  men,  one  by  one,  then 
in  squads,  till,  in  a  short  time,  no  word  having  been  spoken, 
no  command  having  been  given,  there,  silently,  in  compa- 
nies and  in  regiments,  was  reformed  his  broken  command. 
He  then  gave  the  word  to  retire,  and  carried  off  his  battalion 
in  good  order.  The  Democracy  is  in  similar  position — 
frightened,  demoralized,  panic-stricken.  If  the  State  Cen- 
tral Committee  has  the  nerve,  the  coolness,  and  the  courage, 
it  can  rally  its  forces  by  simply  standing  up  and  looking  the 
tempest  in  the  face.  It  is  a  tempest  in  a  teapot.  It  is  an 
effort  of  the  vile  and  worthless  to  climb  to  the  lop.  Of 
course  the  Democracy  will  be  defeated,  this  time,  in  San 
Francisco.  It  ought  to  be.  It  is  better  for  its  future  that  it 
should  be  beaten,  than  that  this  unmannerly  mob  of  foreign 
hirelings,  led  by  demagogues  and  whisky  bloats,  by  bum- 
mers and  hoodlums,  political  adventurers  and  social  mendi- 
cants, should  control  its  organization  and  direct  its  policy. 

There  is  a  vacancy  upon  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  United 
States,  created  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Justice  Clifford,  of 
Maine.  This  leaves  seven  Republicans  and  one  Democrat. 
In  our  judgment,  it  would  be  well  if  President  Garfield  would 
appoint  to  the  position  some  able  and  learned  non-partisan 
Democrat.  Republican  journals  are  claiming  that  it  is  in 
accordance  with  established  usage  that  the  nominees  to  the 
bench  should  be  made  from  the  party  having  the  appointing 
power.  This  has  been  the  general  rule,  departed  from  in 
one  or  two  instances.  Mr.  Justice  Field,  the  only  Democrat 
upon  the  Supreme  Bench,  was  appointed  by  President  Lin- 
coln. It  is  not  well  that  there  should  be  any  partisanship 
on  the  bench,  and  it  would,  we  think,  be  well  to  keep  the 
equilibrium  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  nearly  balanced  as 
possible.  The  appointment  of  a  thoroughly  good  lawyer 
from  New  England,  not  Republican,  would  be  proof  that 
President  Garfield  holds  the  character  of  that  great  tribunal 
above  the  interests  of  party.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
bring  the  judiciary  down  to  the  level  of  ordinary  politics. 
The  movement  has  begun  at  the  bottom.  In  many  of  our 
cities  we  find  the  demagogue  scrambling  for  the  bench,  and 
from  the  bench  descending  to  the  lowest  and  meanest  of  pri- 
mary wallowing,  bob  ferral  is  an  illustration  of  the  base  use 
to  which  the  judicial  position  may  be  brought — not  even  a 
member  of  the  bar  when  chosen  to  act  as  judge.  A  judge 
who  mixes  in  primary  elections  and  disorderly  conventions 
encourages,  by  association  and  familiarity,  the  acquaintance 
of  criminals  who  are  liable  to  be  brought  before  him  for 
punishment.  Our  Republican  Governor,  in  his  amiable 
weakness,  has,  we  are  informed,  in  at  least  one  instance, 
appointed  a  preacher  to  the  bench,  thus  dishonoring 
two  professions.  There  was  a  time  when  the  judicial 
position  demanded  learning,  dignity,  integrity,  industry, 
independence,  and  impartiality.  Now,  any  shallow-pated 
ward  hoodlum  may  aspire  to  the  bench,  and,  by  intrigue  and 
party  chicanery,  may  succeed.  We  hope  that  President 
Garfield  may,  by  this  appointment,  illustrate  his  regard  for 
the  highest  judicial  position  by  appointing  to  the  place  made 
vacant  by  Mr.  Justice  Clifford's  death  the  best  and  ablest 
lawyer  of  New  England. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


HOUSEKEEPING    IN    PARIS. 


Our  Correspondent  Tells  of  Some  of  its  Trials— French  Ideas  of  Clean- 
ing— Parisian  Servants  and  Their  Ways  -Marketing — The  Shops 
and  Prices — The  Cost  of  Living — "American"  Stoves — An  In- 
teresting Letter  on  Household  Affairs. 


Housekeeping  is  a  joy  that  is  tempered  by  many  small 
annoyances  in  every  land,  and  in  this  it  is  far  from  being  un- 
mitigated bliss.  Hous"e-nunting  is  generally  a  forerunner  of 
housekeeping  ;  but  that  is  an  agony  the  present  writer  was 
spared.  The  apartment  was  easily  found,  and  engaged  with 
the  assurance  that  the  parties  then  in  possession  were  to 
leave  at  the  end  of  the  term.  They,  it  appears,  were  owing 
a  year's  rent,  and  as  such  tenants  are  never  exactly  profita- 
ble, the  proprietor  gave  them  notice  to  leave.  The  end  of 
the  term  came,  but  Madame  Noel  declined  going.  She 
blandly  remarked  that  it  was  not  true  that  the  apartment 
was  to  let.  It  was  only  a  hoax  to  get  her  out.  She  knew 
what  she  was  talking  about,  for  no  one  had  been  there  to 
look  at  the  rooms.  It  took  a  week's  combined  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  concierge^  gerant,  and  landlord  to  persuade  mad- 
ame  to  leave. 

When  an  apartment  is  let  in  Paris,  it  is  the  business  of 
the  landlord  to  put  it  in  perfect  repair.  As  madame's  family 
consisted  of  herself  and  her  daughter,  six  cats,  two  pen si 'on- 
Ttaires,  and  a  very  slovenly  servant,  it  is  perhaps  needless  to 
say  there  were  numerous  repairs  to  be  made.  They  were 
ordered  done,  and  a  small  army  of  workmen  set  to  work 
whitening  ceilings,  papering,  and  so  on.  All  went  well  for 
two  days,  and  then  came  the  doleful  news  that  les  ouvriers 
had  left,  taking  all  their  things  but  one  ladder  with  them. 
I  stood  aghast,  and  demmded  why.  "  I  don't  know.  I 
think  that  perhaps  they  have  gone  to  work  somewhere  else." 
To  the  question,  "  For  how  long?"  came  the  encouraging 
reply  :  "  I  don't  know  ;  for  a  week  perhaps.51  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  posssss  one's  soul  in  patience,  and 
wait — two  accomplishments,  by  the  way,  always  taught  in  this 
country.  Time  seems  to  be  the  only  thing  worth  nothing. 
At  the  end  of  three  days  the  workmen  condescended 
to  come  back  and  finish  their  work.  And  then  came 
all  the  horrors  of  furnishing.  Shopping  may  be  amus- 
ing, but  it  must  be  a  sort  of  aesthetic  shopping,  and  '*  pots  and 
pans"  are  not  aesthetic.  In  other  parts  of  the  house  it  is  not 
so  difficult,  but  when  an  inexperienced  American  is  forced 
to  furnish  a  French  kitchen,  that  hapless  being  suffers. 

In  the  meantime  the  house  was  to  be  cleaned.  French 
ideas  of  house-cleaning  are  vague.  In  the  Yankee  sense  of 
the  word,  it  is  unknown  ;  perhaps  because  they  prefer  com- 
fort to  cleanliness.  But  my  predecessors  had  carried  that 
idea  to  the  extreme,  and  a  Yankee  house-cleaning  was  ab- 
solutely necessary.  But  it  was  more  easily  said  than  done. 
The  house-maid  called  in  to  do  the  work  understood  wash- 
ing windows,  but  was  horrified  at  washing  floors.  "  Why, 
madame,  that  will  take  all  the  wax  off,  and  you  will  have 
to  pay  thefrotteur  ten  francs  for  putting  on  caustic  to  make 
it  stick  again."  And  when  it  came  to  washing  paint,  she  re- 
belled. '  Madame,  that  is  not  possible.  It  will  take  all  the 
paint  off  to  wash  it.  I  will  wipe  it  with  a  damp  rag,  if  you 
like,  but  it  can't  be  washed."  It  is  really  the  theory  here 
that  the  only  way  of  cleaning  paint  is  to  send  for  the  painter 
and  have  it  repainted. 

After  things  were  somewhat  in  order  came  the  formal 
signing  of  the  lease.  A  French  lease  is  a  peculiar  affair.  It 
not  only  states  the  conditions  under  which  the  apartment  is 
rented,  but  lays  down  certain  rules  for  the  lessee.  Mine,  for 
example,  stipulated  that  the  fuel  for  the  day  should  be 
brought  up  stairs  before  eleven  a.  m.;  that  neither  cats  nor 
dogs  should  be  kept  in  the  apartment ;  that  no  flower-pots 
should  be  placed  on  the  window-sills,  and  that  none  of  the 
family  washing  should  be  sent  to  be  done  at  the  fountain  in 
the  courtyard. . 

A  search  for  servants  is  always  a  trial  ;  particularly  in 
Paris.  Parisian  servants  have  the  reputation  of  being  the 
worst  in  the  world.  My  personal  experience  leads  me  to 
think  them  not  so  black  as  they  are  painted  ;  though  there 
is  undoubtedly  much  cause  for  complaint.  It  is  customary 
for  the  servants  to  do  all  or  nearly  all  the  marketing.  Life 
is  arranged  on  so  small  a  scale  that  this  is  possible.  Things 
are  sold  in  amusingly  small  quantities.  One  egg,  a  sou's 
worth  of  milk,  a  single  nutmeg,  if  you  like,  are  examples.  It 
is  often  a  convenience  to  be  able  to  buy  in  this  way,  but  to 
an  American  the  amount  seems  pitifully  small.  The  day's 
supplies  are  bought  by  the  bonne,  who  brings  her  daily  ac- 
count to  the  mistress  of  the  house  at  night.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  detect  small  pilfering,  impos- 
sible for  strangers.  Bo?uies  who  are  "smart"  are  able  to 
lay  by  quite  a  little  sum  monthly  in  addition  to  the  commis- 
sions paid  them  by  the  shop-keepers  to  keep  their  custom, 
and,  some  say,  to  secure  a  reasonable  amount  of  waste  in 
the  kitchen.  But  of  this  I  speak  merely  from  hearsay,  for 
our  little  Marie  has  proved  a  treasure.  Being  both  naive 
and  impertinent,  she  amuses  as  well  as  serves.  A  can  of 
oysters  once  puzzled  her  greatly.  When  told  what  they 
were,  she  opened  her  eyes  very  wide  and  said,  in  surprise  : 
"Oysters?  Why  I  thought  oysters  were  between  two 
shells."  Which  remark  sent  the  lady  of  the  house  out  of  the 
kitchen  much  quicker  than  any  opposition  to  the  "soupe 
Americaine"  would  have  done.  Servants  in  this  country 
think  that  a  lady  ought  not  to  know  anything  of  the  prac- 
tical workings  of  a  household.  An  Irish  or  Chinese  servant 
might  be  impressed  with  the  superior  knowledge  of  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  ;  but  a  French  servant  would  quietly  set- 
tle in  her  own  mind  that  madame  can  be  nobody  in  particular. 
"  She  must  have  been  a  cook  in  her  own  country.  How 
else  could  she  know  so  much  about  it?"  Tell  them  that  all 
American  ladies  know  how  to  cook,  and  "  Bien,  vrai  ?"  is  all 
the  satisfaction  one  gets. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  America  that  living  is  cheap  in  Eu- 
rope, but  there  never  was  a  more  mistaken  idea.  Cheap  it 
might  be  if  it  were  possible  to  live  as  the  working  people 
do  ;  but  comfort,  as  we  understand  the  word,  is  expensive. 
All  sorts  of  materials  for  food  are  "  tres,  tres  cher";  fuel  is 
dear,  and  servants,  though  their  wages  are  small,  often  man- 
age to  steal  enough  to  make  themselves  decidedly  expensive 
to  their  employers. 

The  houses  are  not  built  to  exclude  air,  as  in  America. 
Involuntary  ventilation  may  be  checked  by  the  intervention 


of  the  bourlais  man.  A  bourlais,  be  it  known  to  the  unini- 
tiated, is  a  cloth  roll  stuffed  with  tow,  which  is  tacked  to  the 
edges  of  the  windows  and  doors  to  exclude  air.  A  French 
fire-place  is  one  of  the  exasperating  things  of  the  earth.  The 
grate  sets  very  deep  in  the  chimney,  so  that  if  by  any  chance 
the  chimney  draws  well,  most  of  the  heat  escapes  in  that 
way,  there  being  no  contrivance  for  reflecting  the  heat. 
Within  the  last  three  years,  however,  there  has  been  invented 
an  "American  stove,"  which  adds  materially  to  the  comfort 
of  its  possessors.  It  is  not  in  the  least  an  American  stove, 
but  they  call  it  so  to  sell  it,  though  one  man  did  inform  me 
that  it  was  a  Calorifere  Parisien.  The  stove  is  simply  a 
double  cylinder  of  iron,  with  the  space  between  the  two 
packed  with  sand.  The  cover  is  of  slate,  is  very  heavy,  and 
fits  closely  into  the  sand.  The  pipe  is  short,  and  fits  into  any 
fire-place  or  chimney  ;  or,  these  lacking,  can  be  placed  by  a 
window.  The  crowning  peculiarity  is  that  it  is  on  wheels, 
and  can  be  trundled  about  the  apartment  like  an  arm-chair. 
As  the  fuel  used  is  coke  there  is  no  smoke,  and,  if  carefully 
handled,  but  little  gas  escapes.  Rival  stove  companies  lay 
great  stress  on  the  danger  from  escaping  gas,  and  two  or 
three  deaths  have  been  caused  by  it.  But  in  every  instance 
the  accident  was  the  result  of  carelessness.  If  people  will 
fill  a  stove  with  coke,  turn  off  the  draft,  and  go  to  sleep,  I 
don't  see  what  they  have  to  expect  but  suffocation.  In  spite 
of  timid  people,  the^v/c-  Ame'ricain  is  a  blessing.  In  fact, 
it  supplies  the  great  want  felt  in  making  life  comfortable 
during  the  winter,  as  before  its  time  a  comfortable  degree 
of  heat  was  unattainable,  excepting  in  houses  with  a  large 
heater.  Other  things  are  easily  enough  obtained.  The 
shops  of  Paris  are  famous  for  containing  a  little  of  every- 
thing there  is  in  the  world.  The  shop-keepers,  by  the  by, 
are  a  much-maligned  class.  They  are  a  disagreeable  class 
of  people  socially,  but  no  one  is  obliged  to  meet  them  so- 
cially. The  shop-keepers  of  Paris  are  like  the  same  class 
the  world  over.  Some  are  honest  and  obliging,  and  some 
the  reverse.  If  you  happen  to  fall  into  the  clutches  of  the 
latter,  so  much  the  worse  for  you.  And  if  you  think  to  bring 
confusion  on  the  head  of  such  a  one  by  producing  the  re- 
ceipt for  a  bill  presented  the  second  time,  you  are  mistaken. 
He  says  :  "  Pardon,  madame  ;  it  was  a  little  error  on  the  part 
of  the  accountant ;  "  and  it  is  impolite  to  suggest  that  he  has 
departed  from  the  paths  of  verity.  At  times,  though,  they 
have  a  cool  impertinence  beyond  belief.  A  friend  had  oc- 
casion to  discharge  her  lailiere,  and  told  the  bonne  to  tell  her 
there  was  too  much  water  in  the  milk.  Madame  la  Laitiere 
was  furious,  and  said  if  she  put  too  much  water  in  the  milk 
they  ought  to  warn  her,  ( pre'venir,)  and  not  leave  her  in  that 
manner.  M.  M.  S. 

Paris,  July  3. 

V.  Hugo  Dusenbury,  Puck's  professional  poet,  has  invent- 
ed the  "novelist's  ready-made  assistant."  It  consists  of 
ready-made  descriptions,  of  which  he  has  a  large  stock  pre- 
pared. The  usual  novel,  he  says,  will  require  a  full  set  of 
descriptions,  something  like  this  : 
i  Hero.    Fair  or  dark,  as  desired.  .     2  Sunsets. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


1  Heroine.       Ditto. 

1  Heavy  Villain.       Extra  sinisters 

cost  25%  more. , 

2  Old  Mothers. 
1  Confidential  Clerk. 
1  Intriguing  Adventuress. 
1  Lady's  Maid. 
1  Old  Housekeeper. 
1  Curate  Or 
1  Family  Doctor. 


1  Storm. 

1   Bleak  Day. 

1  Small  Catastrophe.  ^Runaway, 
Fire,  Shipwreck,  Mine  Disas- 
ter, etc.,  as  desired. 

1  Dream. 

1  Wedding  Day.  ^Children  strew- 
ing flowers  extra. 


1  pr.  Lives  Parted  Forever. 
He  also  has  eleven  different  varieties  of  heroines,  and  six 

of  heroes.     His  principal  styles  of  heroine,  and  those  which 

he  expects  to  find  the  most  salable,  are  the — 
Ordinary  Old  Golden-Haired,  Shrinking  and  Dove-Eved, 

Ordinary  Old  Black-Haired.  Pale,  Proud  Beauty, 

New  Titian-Red-Haired,  Intellectual  and  Gray-Eyed, 

Dashing  Young  Woman.     (Xo  go     Plain-faced  but  Passionate, 
with   Description   of  Hunting- 
Scene.] 
He  gives  a  few  lines  from  Blank 

roine  : 

' '  At  this  time   [Fill  in  with   name  of  Heroine\ 

was  a  beautiful  girl  of \a?e'1-     Her  clustering  golden  locks 

waved  in  wanton  profusion  over  her  snowy  brow,  like  liquid  sunlight 

seen  above  the  azure  heaven  of  her  eyes.     [Simile  extra.      The  tender 

rosebud  glow  upon  her  cheeks  rivaled " 

Any  one  wanting  to  find  out  what  it  rivaled,  can  do  so  by 

applying  to  V.  Hugo  Dusenbury,  Professional  Poet. 


Tri- 
fling Deformity,  extra.] 

Ordinary  Quality  He- 


"  Why,"  asks  Le  Charivari,  "  do  men  cling  to  their  wives  ? 
For  various  reasons.  Through  habit,  as  one  likes  the  cosy 
arm-chair  he  is  always  certain  to  find  in  the  one  place  on 
coming  home.  Through  economy  :  you  could  not  hire  a 
servant  who  would  not  cost  you  twice  as  much,  and  serve 
you  only  half  as  well.  Through  love  of  peace  :  a  separation 
would  cause  so  much  scandal,  and  create  so  much  trouble. 
Through  imitation  :  everybody  else  sticks  to  his  wife,  so  one 
must  do  like  the  balance.  Through  decorum  :  it  makes  a 
man  respectable.  Through  philosophy  :  all  women  resem- 
ble each  other.  Through  petty  vanity :  because  everybody 
says,  'Oh,  what  a  splendid  woman  !'  Through  remorse  of 
conscience  :  '  Poor  little  woman,  it  is  not  her  fault  that  1  am 
tired  of  her.'  And  finally,  strange  to  say,  a  man  sometimes 
— early  in  the  wedded  life — clings  to  his  wife  through  love  !  '> 


Jules  Janin  has  passed  into  history  as  the  man  who  spoke 
of  the  lobster  as  the  "cardinal  of  the  deep.1'  But  who  ever 
would  have  thought  to  catch  Zola  napping — Zola  the 
naturalist,  the  observer,  the  recorder  of  truth?  And  yet  in 
the  Figaro  of  July  4th,  in  describing  a  shrimping  party, 
Emile  Zola  says:  "Then  they  all  three  began  to  fish. 
With  their  narrow  nets  they  explored  the  holes.  Estelle 
brought  all  her  woman's  passion  to  the  work.  It  was  she 
who  caught  the  first  shrimps,  three  little  rose-colored 
shrimps:'1  Zola  is  now  worthy  to  enter  the  French  Academy, 
whose  dictionary  formerly  defined  the  lobster  as  a  "  Petit 
poisson  rouge  qui  marche  a  reculons."  It  was  Cuvier,  we 
believe,  who  said  of  this  that  aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
lobster  was  not  a  fish,  that  it  was  not  red,  and  that  it  did 
not  walk  backwards,  the  definition  was  correct. 

"  The  British  didn't  use  to  think  dynamite  dangerous  in 
Russia.  Do  they  think  it  is  on  steamers?  I  should  smile." 
—  The  Czar. 


Oscar  Wilde,  the  famous  aesthete,  has  at  last  come  before  the  world 
with  a  volume  of  poems,  instead  of  a  lily  in  his  hand.  As  is  pretty 
geiirraliy  known,  he  is  the  individual  who  figures  as  "  Maudle"  in 
George  du  Maurier's  Punch  caricatures.  Whatever  there  may  be  in 
his  conduct  in  society  to  draw  down  upon  him  these  caricatures,  or  the 
stinging  satire  of  Gilbert,  there  is  certainly  little  in  his  poetry  which 
would  warrant  such  wholesale  condemnation.  There  is  no  question, 
however,  that  afternoon  teas  in  rooms  in  which  the  sunlight  is  admit- 
ted through  rosy  shades,  so  that  in  the  subdued  light  the  guests  have 
to  grope  their  way  ;  or  the  excessive  admiration  of  lilies  and  peacock's 
feathers,  is  slightly  tinged  with  absurdity.  Sir  William  Wilde,  father 
of  the  poet,  was  a  noted  oculist,  knighted  for  his  ability.  Lady  Wilde, 
his  mother,  became  quite  famous  during  the  "  Young  Ireland  "  move- 
ment, and  wrote,  over  the  pseudonym  of  "Speranza,"  many  of  the 
most  stirring  poems  which  appeared  in  the  Dublin  Nation  during  its 
young  and  fiery  days.  On  the  day  that  Davis,  Meagher,  Mitchell,  and 
the  other  leaders  were  seized,  that  paper  was  left  without  a  head.  Lady 
Wilde,  promptly  going  to  the  office,  assumed  the  leadership,  and  wrote 
a  stirring  appeal  to  the  Irish  people  to  come  to  arms.  It  was  pub- 
lished, and  copied  by  all  the  continental  papers,  being  translated  into 
almost  every  European  tongue.  The  next  day  the  paper  was  sup- 
pressed. Lady  Wilde,  however,  was  allowed  to  go  unmolested  by  the 
government.  On  opening  the  volume  of  poems,  we  looked  for  the  long- 
talked-of  absurdities  which  warranted  Punch's  "  Maudle-in  Ballad," 
"My  lank,  limp  lily,  my  long,  lithe  lily,"' but  could  find  little  that  would 
warrant  it.  The  poems  display  much  study  of  the  Greek  pastorals,  and 
an  ardent  love  of  Milton's  delightful  Idyllics.  There  is  one  strain,  how- 
ever, that  pervades  the  conception  of  even-  poem,  the  thought  of  "what 
great  things  I  might  have  essayed  had  not  I  once  made  choice  of  the 
passion  of  love  rather  than  that  of  ambition."  This  idea  pervades  the 
prefatory  poem,  which  draws  a  simile  from  the  story  of  Jonathan  when 
Saul  was  about  to  punish  him  for  his  unwitting  disobedience  : 

"  Surely  there  was  a  time  I  might  have  trod 

The  sunlit  heights,  and  from  life's  dissonance 
Struck  one  clear  chord  to  reach  the  ear  of  God. 
Is  that  lime  dead?     Lo  '.  with  a  little  rod 
I  did  but  touch  the  honey  of  romance — 
And  must  I  lose  a  soul's  inheritance'.'" 

Here  and  there,  through  the  book,  this  serene  disappointment  reap- 
pears, and  culminates  in  the  closing  poem  with  : 

I   have  made  my  choice,  have  lived  my  poems  ;  and  though  youth  is  gone 
in  wasted  days, 
I  have  found  the  lover's  crown  of  myrtle  belter  than  the  poet's  crown  of  bays." 

The  poems  on  freedom  are  characterized  by  the  utmost  vigor.  "Ave 
Imperatrix,"  a  retrospect  on  England's  wars,  and  the  dead  who  have 
fallen  in  them,  rises  far  above  the  ordinary.  The  ode  to  Milton  will 
coHvince  any  one  of  the  strong  and  sterling  worth  of  the  poet's  verses. 
The  poems  written  in  Italy  are  possessed  of  genuine  feeling,  by  no 
means  overwrought.  Wilde  is  of  the  same  school  as  Swinburne,  and 
is  akin  to  Shelley  and  Keats.  Although  like  Swinburne  his  poems  pos- 
sess but  little  of  that  fidelity  to  nature  which  has  made  much  of  Swin- 
burne's verse  extremely  sensual.  With  the  exception  of  "  Charmides,"  - 
there  are  no  poems  which  should  be  omitted  for  touching  too  deeply  on 
things  belter  left  untold.  Of  this  the  Critic  tersely  remarks  that  it  is 
not  simply  erotic,  but  beastly.  It  is  noticeable  by  its  length,  and  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  the  only  instance  in  which  the  poet  has  displayed  this 
fault.  It  is  written  after  the  style  of  Theocritus,  and  is  imbued  with 
the  unrestrained  passion  which,  in  certain  instances,  has  inspired  that 
idyllist  in  burning  and  uncontrolled  delineations.  Take,  for  example, 
the  "  Pharmakeutria,"  in  which  the  sorceress  describes  the  love-making 
of  Delphis.  Or,  again,  it  might  be  said  the  lines  in  question  almost 
approach  the  pastoral  of  "  Daphnis  and  trm  Maiden,"  in  their  intense 
and  minute  detail.  While  all  other  poets  of  this  school  have  adopted 
more  or  less  the  Greek  and  Sicilian  style,  they  have,  with  the  exception 
of  Swinburne,  deftly  avoided  this  extreme,  For  Shelley,  in  following 
Milton's  rule — that  poets  should  be  sensuous — has  admirably  restrained 
his  verse  ;  and  Keats,  although  approaching  the  border-land,  has  never 
overstepped  the  limits.  With  five  verses  omitted,  "  Charmides"  would 
compare  favorably  with  its  more  delicate  Greek  models,  as  in  Bion's 
"  Adonis,"  which  Shelley  followed  in  his  "  Adonais, "  or  in  the  striking 
resemblance  of  the  heroine  to  the  "  Hero"  of  Musasus.  As  the  remain- 
der of  the  book  is  so  perfectly  free  from  poetry  of  this  nature,  one  can 
feel  assured  that  age  will  entirely  eradicate  this  fault.  "  In  the  Gold 
Room  "  is  what  might  be  termed  an  aesthetic  picture.  It  is  worthy  of 
reproduction  in  full,  and  it  will  be  found  elswhere,  in  our  column  of 
"  Intaglios."  The  "  Humanitad  "  is  probably  the  finest  poem  of  the 
book,  and  more  nearly  expresses  what  might  be  called  the  poet's  creed. 
In  it  he  expresses -his  ideas  of  the  perfect  existence— that  in  which  is 
"  the  higher  unity  of  the  body  with  the  soul  ";  an  existence  "in  which 
all  things  which  now  wage  warfare  in  man  should  attain  a  balanced 
symmetry,  and  the  old  Greek  serenity  which  curbed  the  passions  and 
marked  amid  the  strife  of  things  the  supreme  whole  of  all  separate  ex- 
istences."  We  think  that  these  first  efforts  give  much  hope  of  greater 
things,  and  while  in  many  ways  Mr.  Wilde  displays  much  of  the  un- 
tempered  ardency  of  youth,  his  poetry  will  in  time  rise  out  of  all  these 
errors.  Published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's 
and  Doxey's  ;  price,  Si. 25. 

"  Rosecroft, "  by  William  Round,  isa  story  of  Massachusetts  country 
life.  It  is  modeled  after  Mrs.  Whitney's  stories,  recording  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  odd  New  England  characters  with  a  great  deal  of  every- 
day love-making  thrown  in.  The  plot  is  quietly  interesting  and  not  at 
all  sensational.  We  think,  however,  that  the  author,  in  his  efforts  to 
compose  quaint  sayings  for  his  various  personages,  has  decidedly  over- 
strained his  abilities.  The  "Professor"  is  an  extremely  unnatural 
character,  and  we  do  not  fancy  the  defiance  of  a  parent's  wishes,  which 
seems  to  pervade  the  characters  of  women  intended  to  be  of  the  religious 
and  prudent  order.  It  is  not  in  keeping  with  their  other  actions.  Pub- 
lished by  Lee  &  Shepard  ;  for  sale  by  Doxey  &  Co. 


The  British  Quarter/)-  Review  for  July  contains  a  very  interesting 
article  on  Carlyle  and  Mrs.  Carlyle,  by  Henry  Larkin,  who  was  so  long 
associated  with  the  great  writer  in  his  works.  The  "  Xew  Policy  of  the 
Vatican  "  is  outlined,  and  John  Gift  furnishes  a  valuable  review  of  the 

"Xew    Version." Blackwood's   Magazine   for    July  has    a   good 

description  of  some  incidents  which  occurred  during  the  recent  warwith 
the  Boers.  The  entertaining  portion  of  "  The  Land  of  Khemi  "  has 
been  reached  in  the  exploration  of  the  labyrinth  found  there ;  while  the. 
article  that  will  attract  most  attention  is  a  review  of  Madame  Jaubert's 
new  book  on  her  contemporary  friends,  such  as  Heine,  Rossini,  Musset, 
and  Delacroix- The  Eclectic  Magazine  for  August  contains  an  in- 
teresting article  on  "Swords,"  famous  and  otherwise  ;  Miss  Wedge- 
wood  holds  an  inquest  over  Froude's  "Carlyle  Reminiscences"; 
"  Kith  and  Kin,"  by  the  author  of  "The  First  Violin,"  is  continued, 
and  "  Some  National  Characteristics  of  European  Society  "  gives  much 

entertaining  information. Mathew  Arnold's  collection  of  Byron's 

poems  is  published  by  McMillan.  They  are  selected  for  family  reading, 
but  we  think  that  the  average  family  will  prefer  to  go  to  the  original 
and  read  for  itself  the  right  and  wrong  of  the  pernicious  poems  that 
Arnold  has  omitted. The  new  paper,  Fietioir,  will  be  devoted  en- 
tirely to  stories,  long  and  short,  "  written  by  Americans  for  Americans." 

It  will  be  published,   however,  by  Germans. MacMillan  &  Co. 

have  in  preparation  a  series  of  "  Foreign  School  Classics."  of  which 
Corneille's  "  Le  Cidf  and  Moliere's  "Les  Ferames  Savantes  "  will  be 
published  in  September.     The  volume  will  be  edited  on  the  same  scale 

and  plan  as  the  same  firm's  "  Elementary  Classics." The  Misses 

Vesalius,  American  ladies  now  traveling  in  Africa,  are  reported  as  about 
to  gather  together  the  materials  for  a  book  of  travel  containing  their  ex- 
periences.  The  editor  of  Seribncr's  Magazine   received  not  long 

ago  a  paper  which  had  been  written  on  invitation,  by  the  late  Dean 
Stanley.  The  desire  to  make  early  use  of  the  manuscript  was  defeated 
by  the  inability  to  decipher  the  handwriting,  for  the  late  Dean  wrote  a 
character  that* must  at  times  have  been  a  sore  puzzle  to  himself,  when 
the  matter  of  his  discourse  was  not  fresh  in  his  mind.  The  paper  will 
be  returned  to  England  lo  be  deciphered  by  some  one  familiar  wiih  his 
handwriting. 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


VANITY    FAIR. 

"  Cress,"  in  a  letter  to  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  says  that 
at  Long  Branch  the  costumes  are  less  gay  and  more  modest 
than  they  have  been  the  past  two  seasons,  though  there  is 
something  comical  in  seeing  ladies  who  shudder  at  Emily 
Soldene's  name,  and  can  not  read  without  swooning  of  Lydia 
Thompson's  gymnastics,  walk  composedly  into  the  water 
without  any  stockings,  and  bloomers  only  to  their  knees. 
Stockings,  however,  do  not  help  the  matter  much  ;  they  are 
too  suggestive  of  tights  ;  but  it  is  a  trifle  amazing  to  note 
how  orthodox  matrons  adopt  fashions  suited  only  to  an  in- 
nocent Highland  lassie  or  the  dancer  of  the  can-can.  Short 
sleeves  and  square  necks  are  not  as  much  worn  in  the  winter 
as  they  were,  and  navy-blue  flannel  embroidered  with  white, 
and  with  stockings  and  neckerchief  to  match,  is  the  favorite 
costume.  The  stunning  suits  are  not  worn  by  the  residents 
here,  but  by  transient  visitors  from  New  York  and  neigh- 
boring cities  who  like  to  startle  the  oldest  inhabitant.  The 
other  day  the  Mascotte  Company  came  down,  and  the  Mas- 
cotte  issued  from  her  dressing-room  in  a  sea-green,  spun 
silk  jersey-fitting  costume,  with  a  short  skirt  embroidered  in 
imitation  of  coral,  and  a  pert  little  turban  of  turkey  red  upon 
her  head.  Her  stockings,  the  same  color  as  her  dress,  were 
elaborately  worked  with  scarlet,  and  a  pair  of  green  kid 
sandals  were  kicked  off  on  the  beach.  The  costume  fitted 
so  tightly  and  smoothly  that  the  wearer  looked  more  like  a 
piece  of  sea-green  blanc-mange  just  out  of  a  mold  than  any- 
thing else. 

The  report  of  the  crinoline's  revival  has  excited  consider- 
able interest-  A  Sun  reporter  has  been  going  around  New 
York,  interviewing  dealers  and  dressmakers.  The  result 
seems  to  be  that — if  the  opinions  of  leading  dry-goods  mer- 
chants, the  testimony  of  importers  just  returned  from  the 
other  side,  and  the  utterance  of  the  editors  of  fashion  jour- 
nals are  of  any  value — there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for 
the  assertions  that  have  been  made  about  the  revival  of  the 
fashion  of  wearing  hoops.  Madame  Demorest  pooh-poohs 
the  idea  thus  :  "  It  is  no  such  thing.  There  is  not  a  woid  of 
truth  in  the  predicted  revival  of  hoop-skirts.  The  old  hoop- 
skirt  manufacturers  are  anxious  to  bull  the  market  for  them- 
selves.   That's  just  what  the  whole  thing  amounts  to.    Why, 

there  is  ,   a   formerly  successful    manufacturer,  he 

would  willingly  give  me  enough  advertising  to  run  my  mag- 
azine for  six  months,  if  I  would  announce  the  revival  of  the 
fashion.  I  shall  not  do  it.  It  is  an  unhealthy  and  hideously 
ugly  fashion,  and  I  shall  do  nothing  to  revive  it."  A  leading 
importer,  just  returned  from  Paris  knew  nothing  of  it.  A 
well-known  dressmaker  says  :  "  It  is  impossible.  Our  latest 
importations  of  Dusuzeau's  dresses  are  so  modeled  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  wear  the  skirts  over  a  hoop.  In  fact, 
only  a  few  persons  can  afFord  to  wear  even  a  small  bustle 
with  the  prevailing  styles."  The  young  lady  in  charge  of 
the  horse-hair  skirt  and  bustle  table  at  Arnold,  Constable  & 
Co.'s  says  :  "  We  are  astonished  and  annoyed  that  we  have 
been  quoted  as  reporting  any  such  fashion.  Our  customers 
never  call  for  hoops.  They  wear  horse-hair  skirts  with  a 
ruffled  back  breadth.  A  few  call  for  small  bustles."  Lord 
&  Taylor  have  heard  nothing  of  the  revival  of  hoops  from 
any  of  their  employees  returning  from  the  other  side.  Mr. 
Lambert,  head  of  the  dress  department  at  Stewart's,  thinks 
there  will  be  an  effort  to  introduce  small  hoops,  but  has  "no 
confidence  in  the  permanent  success  of  the  movement." 
Altogether  the  hoop-skirt  business  seems  to  have  ended  only 
in  bustle. 


which  was  refreshing  to  the  looker-on,  and  most  becoming 
to  the  wearer.  The  crimson-velvet  tents,  gorgeous  with 
gold  embroidery,  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  brought  from 
India,  added  to  the  coup  d\vil  at  the  garden-party.  It 
was  at  this  garden  party  that  a  scene  occurred  which 
has  caused  considerable  talk.  When  the  engagement  be- 
tween the  Baroness  Burdetl-Coutts  and  Mr.  Ashmead  Bart- 
lett  became  known,  it  was  stated  that  the  queen  had  opposed 
it.  She  had  sent  a  strong  remonstrance  to  the  baroness. 
Zealous  friends  of  the  baroness  denied  this.  What  occurred 
at  the  garden  party  may  be  considered  to  put  the  matter  be- 
yond doubt.  Lady  Burdett-Coutts  was  "cut"  by  the  queen. 
The  queen  stood,  as  usual,  with  a  vacant  space  in  front  of 
her — a  space  into  which  no  mortal  presumes  to  set  foot  with- 
out a  signal  from  her  majesty.  Lady  Burdett-Coutts  was 
seen  advancing  through  the  crowd  to  the  inner  hem  of  the 
outer  circle,  with  intent  to  place  herself  beneath  the  eyes  of 
the  queen,  and  so  secure  recognition.  Many  saw  the  baron- 
ess's movement.  The  queen  saw  it,  and  what  her  majesty 
did  on  seeing  it  was  to  turn  her  royal  back  on  the  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts,  and  walk  smartly  off  to  another  part  of  the 
grounds.  The  act  was  done  too  publicly  and  in  too  marked 
a  way  to  leave  any  doubt  of  its  me'aning. 


A    SUNDAY-SCHOOL    STORY. 


The  Perverse  Dyak  and  the  Enthusiastic  Missionaries. 


London  garden-parties,  says  the  World,  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes— those  which  are  regular  and  those  which 
are  exceptional  features  in  the  London  season.  There  are 
a  certain  number  of  hosts  and  hostesses  who  annually  never 
fail  to  fling  open  their  palaces  and  their  pleasure-grounds 
for  their  friends  in  the  brightest  days  of  summer.  Again, 
there  are  others  who  only  do  so  at  long  intervals,  or  with  a 
view  of  signalizing  their  position  in  a  manner  which  is  in- 
tended to  carry  with  it  a  certain  sense  of  dramatic  surprise. 
One  of  the  great  entertainments  of  last  month  was  Lady 
Wallace's  "At  Home"  at  Hertford  House,  Manchester 
Square.  London  does  not  possess  a  more  splendid  resi- 
dence ;  and  the  fact  that  it  is  only  thrown  open  to  the  fash- 
ionable public  at  long  intervals,  enhances  the  attractions  of 
the  festivals  of  which  it  is  the  scene.  Lady  Wallace's  at 
home  was  a  combination  of  the  al  fresco  and  of  the  indoor 
entertainment.  The  guests  wandered  through  galleries  full 
of  pictures  and  crowded  with  mediaeval  arms.  They  made 
the  descent  of  a  marble  staircase  and  found  themselves  at  a 
refreshment  buffet,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  dainties  of 
which  were  tomato  sandwiches,  concocted  with  consummate 
skill.  Thence  they  passed  out  into  a  quadrangle  decorated 
with  flower-beds,  where  the  murmurs  of  plashing  fountains 
were  blended  with  the  notes  of  Hungarian  music.  To  this 
same  order  of  entertainment  belongs  the  fete  given  some  six 
weeks  since  by  the  young  Duke  of  St.  James,  who,  a  year 
ago,  came  unexpectedly  into  his  vast  property,  and  whose 
town  house  no  one  had  suspected  of  being  furnished  with 
such  a  lawn.  His  noble  relative,  his  predecessor  in  the  title 
and  the  estates,  had  lived  the  life  of  a  recluse,  and  probably 
not  half  a  dozen  persons  in  London  were  aware  that  beyond 
the  gloomy  portals  of  the  family  mansion  was  an  inviting 
expanse  of  well -cultivated  verdure.  Garden-parties  like 
those  at  Holland  House,  at  Holly  Lodge,  and  at  Marlbor- 
ough House  stand  in  a  different  category.  They  are  annual 
events;  they  are  expected  by  the  fashionable  world  ;  they 
perform  a  service  which  no  other  social  function  can  accom- 
plish. They  show  the  brilliant  miscellany  of  London  society 
in  its  most  vast  and  varied  aspects.  The  garden-party  at 
Marlborough  House  was  quite  as  large  as  the  assemblages 
of  former  years  at  Chiswick.  Her  Majesty  looked  in  radi- 
ant health  and  spirits,  and  was  surrounded  by  grandchildren 
in  different  stages.  The  Princess  of  Wales  wore  gray,  the 
Crown  Princess  violet  stamped  velvet,  and  Princess  Beatrice 
blue.  Short  dresses  prevailed,  and  very  short  some  of  them 
were.  One  lady  wore  a  tight  jacket  dotted  with  flowers,  and 
a  skirt  of  white  muslin,  which  only  came  a  little  below  her 
knees.  Lady  Dudley  wore  a  lovely  dress  of  mauve,  with 
white  lace  ;  Mrs.  Reginald  Talbot,  a  mediaeval  composition 
of  brown  and  white  ;  Lady  Hermione  Duncombe,  the  incar- 
nation of  nymph-like  beauty,  was  in  vestal  white.  There 
was  also  a  lemon-tinted  dress,  with  shaded  parasol  to  match, 


Clara  Belle  is  still  at  Saratoga.  She  has  been  sending 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  her  impressions  of  women  and 
things  there,  from  which  we  cull  a  little  :  "  I  saw  on  the 
hotel  veranda  to-day  a  beautiful  noodle.  A  regal  blonde, 
with  clear,  blue  eyes,  natural  golden  hair,  perfect  complex- 
ion, a  rapturous  form,  and  the  carriage  of  an  empress.  Yet 
that  woman  is  the  most  awful  noodle  I  ever  met.  There  she 
was,  a  picture  of  loveliness,  looking  as  though  she  knew 
more  in  a  minute  than  she  is  really  capable  of  knowing  in  a 
year.  Her  tiny  mind  was  'concentrated'  on  her  dress.  I 
turned  her  to  account  by  noting  it.  Her  eyebrows  were  very 
slightly  penciled,  and  I  half  suspect  that  her  lips  were  arti- 
ficially reddened.  Her  costume  was  of  nun's  veiling,  in 
steel  gray,  trimmed  with  gray  satin,  embroidered  in  a  set  de- 
sign of  steel  tinsel  and  colors.  There  was  a  false  skirt  of 
gray  silk  taffetas,  and  a  tablier  covered  with  two  breadths  of 
the  embroidered  satin,  set  between  panels  of  plaited  veiling. 
The  sides  were  covered  with  a  wide  plait  of  the  veiling,  ter- 
minated by  a  bordering  of  the  embroidered  satin,  and  across 
the  back  was  a  deep  plaited  flounce  of  the  veiling.  Over 
the  front  fell  a  deep  tablier,  edged  with  bordering  of  the  em- 
broidered satin,  draped  in  a  succession  of  upward  folds  and 
shirred  at  the  sides,  while  over  the  back  fell  a  tournure  of 
deep,  sagging  puffs.  The  corsage  was  a  basque,  cleft  in 
turret  scallops,  under  which  passed  a  knife-plaiting.  The 
neck  opened  in  a  point,  and  was  filled  in  with  crepe  lisse, 
edged  with  narrow  Breton  lace,  and  at  one  side  of  the  open- 
ing the  lace  did  not  reach  the  dress,  as  though  by  accidental 
disarrangement.  This  trifling  device  served  to  expose 
a  small  and  entirely  proper  strip  of  her  white  neck. 
The  sleeves  were  finished  with  an  embroidered  band, 
and  left  her  taper  arms  bare  half-way  to  the  elbows. 
Thrown  on  a  chair  beside  her  was  a  grotesque  hat  of  green 
rough-and-ready  straws,  with  an  upturned  brim  faced  with 
pale-pink  surah,  and  trimmed  around  the  crown  with 
wreaths  of  pink  roses  and  foliage.  On  her  feet  were  sandal- 
shoes  of  gray  bronze,  matching  her  dress  in  color.  Her 
stockings  were  pink  silk,  and  so  gauzy  in  texture  that  her 
skin  underneath  lightened  the  shade  to  almost  a  blush  white, 
except  where  embroidery  thickened  the  material.  Stockings 
of  that  kind  are  coming  more  and  more  into  vogue  this  sum- 
mer. Jet  black  hose,  in  particular,  is  exceedingly  thin,  so 
that  when  drawn  tightly  over  the  leg  it  becomes  a  mixed 
black  and  white.  She  lazily  fanned  herself  with  a  delicate 
pink  satin  fan,  on  which  were  painted  water-lilies.  Her  jew- 
elry was  pearl.  Her  manners  were  languishing,  and  she  as- 
sumed them  without  apparent  effort.  The  die-away  air  is 
the  correct  thing  for  mornings  and  afternoons,  and  the  viva- 
cious for  the  evening.  This  was  in  the  afternoon,  and  she 
therefore  was  dying  away.  When  a  beau  finally  prevailed 
upon  her  to  walk  down  to  Congress  Spring  for  a  draught  of 
the  water,  I  was  astonished  at  her  height  as  she  stood  up. 
She  was  perceptibly  taller  than  when  I  had  seen  her  early  in 
the  morning.  A  critical  glance  at  her  feet  cleared  up  the 
mystery.  Her  shoes  were  provided  with  the  new  cork  insoles, 
which  are  an  inch  thick  at  the  heels,  and  taper  to  a  point  at 
the  toes.  Talking  of  heels  and  toes,  the  new  waltz  here  has 
for  its  peculiarity  a  little  pause  in  the  otherwise  simple  move- 
ment. A  greater  terpsichorean  novelty  is  a  square  dance 
called  the  Grecian,  the  figures  of  which  are  much  like  those 
of  the  old  quadrille  ;  but  the  dancers  do  a  mild  kind  of  pos- 
turing, pointing  their  toes  and  uplifting  their  arms  at  various 
prescribed  places.  The  polo  quadrillehas  also  been  introduced. 
A  youthful  wife  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  Saratoga  at  pres- 
ent ;  not  so  much  because  she  is  only  seventeen  as  that  her 
husband  is  sixty.  The  difference  in  their  ages  is  fully  ap- 
parent, for  he  looks  all  of  his  years,  while  her  face,  manners, 
and  dress  are  extremely  girlish.  More  than  that,  she  has  a 
baby — a  dot  of  a  thing  only  three  months  old  ;  it  seems  like 
a  doll  in  its  girl-mother's  arms,  and  she  is  mighty  fond  of  dis- 
playing it.  Altogether  she  is  a  highly  aggravating  little 
creature.  The  most  affecting  thing  she  has  done  yet  was  at 
a  big  hotel  hop.  She  wore  a  dress  quite  low  in  the  back, 
and  was  ravishingly  pretty.  While  she  danced,  her  venera- 
ble spouse  sat  out  on  the  veranda,  smoking  and  chatting 
with  a  circle  of  men.  Suddenly  she  ran  out  to  him,  put  her 
hands  on  his  knee,  bent  her  head,  and  said,  in  the  tones  of 
a  child  to  a  parent  :  *  Please  scratch  my  back.'  The  old 
fellow  complied.  'A  little  to  the  other  side,1  she  murmured, 
'  there — that's  the  spot.  Thank  you.'  And  she  ran  back  to 
her  waltz  partner,  totally  unconscious  of  the  interest  she  had 
excited  among  the  male  spectators." 


Plump  girls  are  again  in  fashion. - 


— Pompeiian  red  is 
It  is  a  little  worse 
-A  pretty  girl 


to  be  the  new  color  for  autumn  dress 
than  garnet,  and  that  was  bad  enough, 
thinks  she  can  play  lawn  tennis  much  better  in  a  dress  of 
Tussor  silk,  with  embroidered  bodice  and  Swiss  belt,  and  a 
Zulu  hat  lined  with  claret  velvet  and  trimmed  with  yellow 
lace,  than  if  she  had  on  a  cambric  frock  made  like  every- 
body else's. The  newest  charm  to  hang  on  bangle  or 

watch-chain  is  a  tiny  lantern.  Diogenes  also  found  a  lan- 
tern very  convenient  to  "look  up"  his  friends  ;  but  if  a  min- 
iature tub  can  be  added,  the  resemblance  to  the  immortal 
I  stoic  will  be  more  complete. 


Dear  young  friends,  we  are  going  to  tell  you  a  real  old- 
fashioned  Sunday-school  story.  Our  little  story  is  about  the 
good  missionaries  who  travel  to  spread  the  gospel  in  hot  and 
unhealthy  climates,  where  there  is  an  opening  for  the  rum 
and  tobacco  business.  They  are  a  very  noble  and  virtuous 
set  of  men,  and  the  poor  untutored  heathen  savages  have 
great  confidence  in  them.  Indeed,  a  savage  will  often  sell 
two  elephant's  tusks,  a  cocoanut,  six  ounces  of  gold-dust, 
and  a  tame  monkey  to  a  missionary  for  one  string  of  beads, 
and  trust  the  missionary  for  the  beads.  This  is  not  an 
ephemeral  or  momentary  confidence.  The  savage  keeps  on 
trusting,  a  long  time.  There  were  once  two  ot  these  good 
men  who  went  to  labor  among  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo.  One 
was  named  Brother  Philo  T.  Clippenhorn,  and  the  other  was 
Brother  Calvin  Ozymandia  Gimble.  There  are  various  kinds 
of  goodness.  Brother  Clippenhorn  thought  that  this  world 
was  a  very  pleasant  place  to  live  in.  He  was  what  his  par- 
ishioners called  a  sunshiny  man.  Brother  Clippenhorn  was, 
unfortunately,  severed  from  his  congregation.  He  had  found 
it  desirable  to  seek  a  wider  field  of  usefulness,  just  before  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees.  It  was  a  great 
pity  that  he  had  had  to  start  out  for  Borneo  so  suddenly, 
because  it  had  deprived  him  of  the  opportunity  of  explain- 
ing to  the  trustees  many  little  sunshiny  innovations  in  the 
book-keeping  of  the  church  which  might  have  puzzled  them. 
Brother  Gimble  was  a  different  kind  of  a  good  man.  He 
took  serious  views  of  life,  and  he  never  paltered  with  sinners. 
He  had  been  induced  to  embrace  an  opportunity  of  employ- 
ing his  zeal  in  the  straight  line  of  missionary  effort  because 
there  seemed  to  be  a  general  feeling  in  the  place  where  he 
came  from  that  he  was  too  hard  on  the  ungodly.  He  had 
intimated  to  the  liquor-dealers  of  his  town  that  he  would  get 
up  a  local-option  agitation  if  they  did  not  pay  a  little  some- 
thing into  the  treasury  of  the  Cause.  It  was  not  that  Brother 
Gimble's  parishioners  so  much  objected  to  despoiling  the 
hosts  of  sin  ;  but  when  they  found  that  Brother  Gimble  in- 
tended to  collect  the  little  allowance  all  alone,  they  thought 
that  he  was  overworking  himself  and  needed  a  rest.  At 
the  time  when  our  little  story  opens,  these  two  good  men 
were  sailing  up  the  Wazoolaykaya  River  in  a  canoe,  seeking 
a  native  settlement  where  there  were  people  who  liked  to 
have  their  souls  saved  and  to  smoke  Connecticut  tobacco. 
You  may  judge,  dear  young  readers,  of  their  surprise  at  find- 
ing a  lonely  habitation  out  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
where  a  Dyak  who  lacked  the  social  instinct  had  made  a 
little  settlement  all  by  himself.  The  Dyaks  are  the  natives 
of  Borneo,  and  they  are  about  the  only  people  in  the  world 
who  like  to  live  up  a  tree.  Their  real  estate  consists  entirely 
of  small  frame  residences  of  a  mixed  order  of  architecture, 
principally  remarkable  for  their  total  lack  of  basement.  This 
particular  Dyak  was  an  extremely  bad  and  hard-hearted 
Dyak  ;  he  shunned  the  society  of  his  kind,  and  lived  all  by 
himself,  wrapped  up  in  morbid  meditation  and  a  palm-leaf. 
The  good  missionaries  noticed  his  feet,  which  were  large 
and  easily  perceptible,  projecting  from  the  door-way  of  his 
elevated  mansion,  and  they  ceased  rowing.  "There  is  a 
soul  to  be  saved,"  said  Brother  Gimble.  Brother  Clippen- 
horn repressed,  with  great  difficulty,  a  strong  desire  to  ob- 
serve that  there  were  two,  and  merely  assented.  So  they 
began  operations  at  once.  Brother  Clippenhorn  sang  sweetly 
the  old  hymn  : 

"  Pass  your  checks  right  into  heaven, 
Get  your  golden  crown  and  wings !  " 

While  Brother  Gimble  read  a  touching  tract  about  a  con- 
scientious little  boy  who  told  his  teacher  of  another  little 
boy's  badness  in  connection  with  a  bent  pin,  and  who  was 
accordingly  batted  over  the  head  by  the  bad  little  boy, 
and  who  thereupon  took  his  revenge  by  dying  of  consump- 
tion in  the  early  springtime,  and  forgiving  all  his  enemies. 
When  the  Dyak  heard  this,  he  ought  to  have  been  touched  ; 
but  he  was  not.  He  put  his  head  out  of  the  doorway,  and 
made  a  rude  and  irreligious  gesture.  Then  Brother  Gimble 
said  :  "We  must  meet  contumacy  with  sternness."  And  he 
read  another  tract,  still  more  touching,  about  an  honest  me- 
chanic, who  once  took  a  glass  of  sweet  cider  with  some 
dissolute  companions,  and  immediately  became  a  hopeless 
drunkard  and  a  wreck  of  his  former  self.  This,  however, 
only  induced  the  Dyak  to  repeat  his  irreverent  performance, 
and  to  add  some  appropriate  remarks  in  the  Dyak  dialect. 
Brother  Gimble  read  a  beautiful  tract  about  a  youth  who 
smoked  a  mild  cigar,  and  how  he  felt  when  he  was  sent  to 
roast  in  eternal  sulphur.  And  yet  the  obdurate  heart  of  the 
Dyak  was  not  touched.  "We  have  trifled  too  long,"  said 
Brother  Gimble  to  Brother  Clippenhorn,  "with  the  im- 
penitent. We  shall  have  to  resort  to  extreme  measures." 
Brother  Clippenhorn  wept  ;  but  he  acknowledged  the 
necessity,  and  they  took  a  handsaw,  which  they  had 
brought  along  to  sell  to  a  native  chief  for  half  a  ton  of  yams 
and  a  tiger-skin,  and  they  began  to  saw  down  the  single  sup- 
port of  the  perverse  Dyak's  home.  And  when  the  hardened 
sinner  saw  that,  conviction  began  creeping  over  his  soul,  and 
he  saw  for  the  first  time  that  Idolatry  wasn't  much  of  a  reli- 
gion, anyway.  Brother  P.  Clippenhorn  warbled  while  his 
sterner  colleague  was  sawing  into  the  bamboo  trunk.  He 
was  so  tender-hearted  that  it  made  him  quite  unhappy  to 
think  of  even  a  heathen  Dyak  losing  his  habitation  and  get- 
ting a  ducking,  and  he  tried  to  soften  the  situation  by  singing : 

"  Have  some  style  about  your  dying  ! 
Hop  the  twig  with  holy  hope!" 
And,  just  as  the  last  sweet  echo  died  away,  the  saw  went 
through  the  stalk,  and  the  tree  came  down,  bringing  a  Dyak 
along  with  it ;  but  no  longer  a  perverse  Dyak— a  softened 
and  repentant  character.  For,  you  see,  the  good  missiona- 
ries had  him  where  he  couldn't  get  away ;  and  Brother  Gim- 
ble grasped  him  by  his  curling  locks,  and  soused  him  under 
water  at  five-second  intervals,  while  Brother  Clippenhorn 
read  improving  literature  to  him,  until  he  announced  that  he 
had  experienced  a  change  of  heart.  So  the  perverse  Dyak 
became  a  convert,  and  got  grace,  and  learned  to  say  his 
prayers  eleven  times  a  day,  and  to  put  his  pennies  in  the  box 
to  aid  the  fund  for  spreading  the  gospel  among  his  fellow 
Dyaks.  Now,  dear  children,  the  good  missionaries  are  mak- 
ing a  solid  thing  out  of  him  by  farming  him  out  tn  lecture 
bureaus  to  relate  his  religious  experience. — Puck  on  //  heels. 
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On  Thursday  last-  there  was  read  before  the  American 
Bankers'  Convention,  at  Niagara  Falls,  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  Tevis,  of  California.  Mr.  Tevis  is  president  of  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.,  the  leading  express  concern  on  this  side  of  the 
continent,  and  doing,  also,  a  large  banking  business.  Mr. 
Tevis  is  familiar  with  California  affairs,  through  large  experi- 
ence and  long  residence.  There  is  perhaps  no  other  man 
upon  our  coast  whose  statements  would,  in  all  matters  touch- 
ing our  material  condition,  carry  with  them  greater  weight. 
In  treating  of  the  industrial  and  financial  system  of  Califor- 
nia, he  has  carried  his  reflections  beyond  the  borders  of  our 
State.  He  has  made  an  intelligent  review  of  all  questions 
touching  our  material  interests,  from  the  period  of  our  gold 
discoveries  to  the  present  day.  He  has  plainly  stated  the 
causes  of  our  advances  and"  our  reverses.  He  has  not  apol- 
ogized for  our  mistakes,  or  undertaken  to  cover  up  any  of 
the  facts  that  have  contributed  to  our  reverses.  Having 
fairly  stated  the  leading  events  of  our  past  career,  his  sug- 
gestions concerning  our  future  outlook  are  entitled  to  weight. 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  from  the  fact  of  its  early  establishment, 
its  business  ramifications  throughout  the  entire  Pacific  Coast, 
and  the  nature  of  its  business,  is  a  true  barometer  of  our  in- 
dustrial and  business  condition.  The  change  from  placer 
diggings  to  gravel  and  quartz  mining  ;  our  adherence  to  gold 
and  silver  currency  ;  the  Fraser  River  excitement ;  war  ex- 
penditures in  the  Eastern  States  ;  the  building  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad  ;  the  inflation  of  values,  based  upon  great  expecta- 
tions ;  the  consequent  diversion  of  trade  from  the  Cape 
Horn  sea  voyage  ;  its  effect  upon  shipping,  and  the  further 
result  in  deficiency  of  tonnage  to  remove  our  grain  crop ;  the 
bonanza  discoveries,  with  their  excitements  ;  the  Comstock 
exhaustion,  with  its  depresssion  ;  the  stock  speculations, 
gambling,  and  disasters  ;  the  Kearney  movement,  coming 
upon  the  heels  of  the  stock  bubble  ;  the  discontent  of  the 
working  classes,  growing  out  of  business  depressions,  result- 
ing from  stock  failures  ;  the  Chinese  incursion,  coming  at  a 
time  to  aggravate  all  these  elements  of  discontent,  and  stir- 
ing  them  to  political  agitation  ;  the  new  Constitution,  with 
its  real  and  fancied  evils ;  all  these  disturbing  elements  have 
been  fairly  stated,  as  causes  that  have  led  to  the  depression 
that  has  come  over  us  during  the  last  three  years.  We  give 
large  quotations  from  this  valuable  paper,  because  it  is  so 
much  better  presented  than  we  are  able  to  do  it,  and  because 
the  class  that  reads  the  Argonaut  will  find  it  profitable  to  be 
advised  of  the  promising  future  outlook  of  our  coast.  We 
are  evidently  entering  upon  a  new  era  of  prosperity,  and 
every  intelligent  man  who  peruses  this  issue  of  the  Argonaut 
will  find  himself  inspired  with  new  heart  and  new  courage 
to  help  advance  and  promote  the  progress  of  California. 

Referring  to  the  discontent  produced  by  speculative  losses, 
the  political  agitation,  and  the  framing  of  a  new  organic  law, 
he  says  :  "  The  instrument  framed  and  submitted  to  the 
people  while  these  influences  were  temporarily  in  the  as- 
cendant, bore  unmistakable  evidence  of  unreasonable  enmity 
toward  corporations,  and  of  the  crude  notion  that  capital 
will  escape  its  obligations  unless  it  be  watched  and  fettered 
at  every  turn.  It  is  not,  however,  just  to  say  that  the  new 
Constitution  of  California,  even  when  most  literally  inter- 
preted, has  in  it  anything  really  agrarian  or  communistic. 
It  is  clumsy  and  ill-digested,  and  exhibits  in  many  respects 
an  attempt  to  legislate  upon  impossible  things  and  in  im- 
practicable ways.  But  its  worst  features — those  which  at 
the  time  excited  most  apprehension— do  not  show  anything 
like  a  coherent  scheme  of  communism  or  socialism,  so  much 
as  a  blind  striking  at  acknowledged  evils,  and  such  popular 
delusions,  unfortunately  not  confined  to  California,  as  that 
equality  of  taxation  is  only  to  be  secured  by  taxing  every- 
thing. Interpreted  literally,  it  would  have,  imposed  taxation 
not  only  upon  all  the  forms,  but  upon  all  the  shadows  and 
representatives  of  capital,  and  this,  together  with  other  ciude, 


and  harsh,  and  foolish  provisions,  excited  the  antagonism  of 
all  conservative  elements.  The  Legislature  has  taken  a  sensi- 
ble view  of  its  duty  under  the  Constitution,  and  the  conserva- 
tive interpretations  of  the  courts  have  stripped  of  obnoxious 
meaning  those  features  which  most  excited  antagonism. 
Double  taxation  has  been  scrupulously  avoided,  and  is  now, 
under  the  decision  of  the  courts,  impossible,  and  the  fiscal 
system  is  substantially  that  which  before  existed.  In  many 
features  the  Constitution  of  California  is  eminently  conserva- 
tive. It  not  only  contains  a  number  of  minor  provisions  of 
anything  but  communistic  character,  such  as  the  requir- 
ing of  a  property  qualification  for  the  holding  of  certain 
positions,  the  practical  disfranchisement  to  a  considerable 
extent  of  the  floating  vote,  etc.,  but,  now  that  obnoxious 
meanings  have  been  interpreted  away,  it  guards  the  inter- 
ests of  property  from  the  interference  of  hostility  or  ignor- 
ance with  much  more  security  than  the  Constitution  that 
preceded  it.  The  legislative  power — that  in  which  any- 
thing like  communism  wouttl  most  readily  manifest  itself — 
has  been  very  much  curtailed.  Nothing  but  general  laws 
can  be  passed,  and  the  power  of  interfering  with  the  rates  of 
transportation  has  been  entirely  taken  from  the  Legislature 
and  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  commission,  which  experience 
has  proved  is  much  more  subject  to  conservative  influence. 
Further  than  all  this,  sudden  changes  in  obedience  to  gusts 
of  popular  caprice  or  passion  are  made  practically  impos- 
sible by  the  provision  which  requires  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
all  the  members  elected  to  both  branches  of  the  Legislature 
before  any  proposition  for  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
or  the  calling  of  a  constitutional  convention  can  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people.  Embodying  such  safeguards,  and 
with  the  reasonable  interpretations  which  the  courts  have 
puts  upon  all  its  questionable  provisions,  the  new  Constitu- 
tion of  California  gives  every  guarantee  for  the  security  of 
property,  and  whatever  timidity  prevailed  among  California 
capitalists  has  entirely  passed  away.  And  much  as  the  agi- 
tation that  preceded  and  the  uncertainty  that  followed  the 
adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  may  have  cost  the  State, 
it  is  apparent  that  a  lesson  of  commensurate  value  has  been 
learned.  Large  numbers  of  our  people  realize,  as  they  never 
realized  before,  that  to  unduly  burden  capital  is  to  injure  the 
poorer  classes  of  society  even  more  than  the  richer,  and  that 
to  hamper  enterprise  and  threaten  the  security  of  property 
are  the  most  certain  means  of  paralyzing  industry,  and  de- 
priving labor  of  employment.  The  discussion  that  has  gone 
on  has  led  to  a  better  understanding  of  economic  principles, 
and  any  proposition  involving  that  species  of  double  taxa- 
tion of  certain  forms  of  capital  which  so  many  of  our  States 
have  tried  to  impose,  would  now,  I  think,  be  voted  down  in 
California  ;  while  the  proposition  that  capital  and  improve- 
ments should  in  the  general  interests  be  entirely  exempt 
from  taxation,  seems  to  be  steadily  making  way.  Another 
difficulty  which  has  been  productive  of  much  irritation 
is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being  removed.  That  the  Chinese 
have  been  of  use  in  the  industrial  development  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  is  unquestionable,  but  it  is  as  unquestionable  that 
the  antipathies  excited  by  their  presence  and  the  fears  of 
their  overwhelming  influx  have  been  the  cause  of  much  so- 
cial discontent  and  political  agitation.  The  treaty  with 
China,  recently  ratified,  gives  to  our  government  the  power 
of  restricting  or  prohibiting  the  immigration  of  Chinese 
laborers  without  interfering  with  a  proper  national  hospitality 
toward  Chinese  students  or  travelers  or  merchants,  and- the 
enactment  of  laws  in  consonance  with  this  treaty,  which  will 
doubtless  take  place  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  will  re- 
move a  cause  of  dangerous  agitation,  and  solve  a  question 
which  has  been  to  thoughtful  men  on  the  Pacific  Coast  a 
source  of  grave  anxiety." 

"  I  have,"  says  Mr.  Tevis,  "  spoken  with  candor  of  the 
past ;  but  a  pleasanter  duty  awaits  me  in  speaking  of  the 
future.  That  California  and  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  is  now 
passing  into  an  era  of  the  greatest  prosperity  and  most  rapid 
development,  there  are  evidences  on  every  hand.  During 
all  this  time  of  comparative  depression,  business  has  been 
adjusting  itself  to  the  new  order  of  things  consequent  upon 
closer  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  agricul- 
ture has  been  extending  ;  manufactures  taking  root :  a  greater 
economy  being  learned,  and  a  broader  and  more  stable  base 
being  prepared  for  the  growth  of  the  future.  Though 
San  Francisco  has  not  recently  been  growing  with  the 
rapid  strides  to  which  her  people  had  become  accus- 
tomed— and,  in  fact,  during  the  few  years  previous  to 
1880  her  population  actually  lessened — yet  the  agricultural 
districts  have  been  steadily  filling  up.  The  number  of  peo- 
ple engaged  in  watching  stock-indicators,  and  in  supplying 
the  demands  of  extravagant  habits  by  buying  and  selling 
fictitious  values,  has  greatly  diminished  ;  but  the  number  of 
people  engaged  in  those  industries  which  are  productive  of 
actual  wealth  has  proportionately  increased,  and  between 
producers  and  exchangers  a  better  equilibrium  has  been  es- 
tablished. All  this  year  there  has  been  a  gradual  but  steady 
improvement  in  the  business  of  San  Francisco.  There  is 
no  better  index  of  the  business  of  the  Pacific  Coast  than  the 
transactions  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  and  never  before  have 
these  been  larger.  The  condition  of  our  banks  was  never 
stronger  ;  there  is  an  abundance  of  capital,  and  the  rate  of 


interest  has  fallen  to  an  approximation  to  the  Eastern  stand- 
ard. There  is  a  readiness  to  invest  in  permanent  improve- 
ments, and  the  demand  for  labor  is  active  and  healthy." 
From  the  annual  reports  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  the  follow- 
ing table  is  compiled,  showing  the  product  of  the  precious 
metals  in  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Missouri 
River,  with  receipts  from  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  from 
1S77  to  1880  : 


TATES   AND    TERRITORIES. 


California 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Washington 

Idaho 

Montana 

Utah 

Colorado 

New  Mexico  .... 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Mexico 

British   Columbia 


1877. 


$18,920, 
35,i8i, 
i.«3j 

73, 
1,868, 
3.763, 
6,046, 
6,232, 
453, 
2,287, 

2,215, 

i,594, 
1,283, 


1870. 


$18,190, 

2i,997, 

1,037, 

85, 

2,091, 

3,629. 

5,468, 

M,4i3, 

622, 

1,942, 

3,208, 

1,683, 

9?6, 


54,622  $75.349,5oi  $80,167,936 


$18, 


276,166 
,031,621 
,059,641 

105,164 
,894,747 
,822,379 
',450,953 
,284,989 

711,300 
,123,031 
.472,47" 
,ooo,557 

844.867 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  Nevada  and  in  the  Eureka  district 
the  product  has  declined  ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  now, 
after  more  than  thirty  years  since  the  discovery  of  gold,  the 
coast  is  producing  a  magnificent  harvest  of  precious  metals, 
and  there  is  every  prospect  of  its  permanent  and  continuing 
yield.  "  The  tendency  of  gold  mining,"  says  Mr.  Tevis,  "to 
assume  a  stable  character  is  shown  by  the  steadiness  which 
the  product  of  California  has  maintained  from  year  to  year. 
The  great  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in 
mining  machinery  and  methods,  now  enable  the  working 
with  profit  of  low-grade  ores,  of  which  there  are  regular  and 
enormous  deposits.  How  mining  of  this  kind  is  developing 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  foundries  of  San  Francisco 
during  the  past  year  have  turned  out  machinery  for  over  a 
thousand  stamps."  Mr.  Tevis  attributes  the  great  increase 
in  the  bullion  product  of  Dakota  to  the  working  of  low-grade 
ores,  and  anticipates  in  California  an  increased  production 
from  low-grade  ores  which  have  heretofore  been  passed  by, 
but  which,  with  careful  management  and  with  cheaper  meth- 
ods, yield  steady  and  large  returns,  which,  if  less  likely  to 
stimulate  speculation,  are  more  likely  to  add  to  solid  wealth. 
In  reference  to  the  de'bris  entanglement  Mr.  Tevis  submits 
the  following  ;  "  The  injunctions  which  have  this  year  sus- 
pended the  operations  of  some  of  the  principal  hydraulic 
mines  of  California  may  lessen,  by  some  millions,  the  gold 
harvest ;  but  the  movement  to  restrain  the  hydraulic  miners 
from  washing  their  tailings  into  the  valleys,  where  they  fill  up 
the  beds  of  the  streams  and  destroy  agricultural  land,  is  in 
itself  an  evidence  of  a  growing  conservatism  of  feeling — of 
the  increasing  disposition  to  look  upon  California  as  a  coun- 
try in  which  permanent  homes  are  to  be  made.  If  the  hy- 
draulic miners  still  go  on  washing  down  the  hills,  they  will, 
at  least  be  compelled  to  minimize  the  destructive  effect  by 
damming  up  the  tailings.  The  streams  of  California  will  in 
a  little  while  flow  clear  again,  as  they  did  when  the  gold- 
seekers  first  sought  their  banks,  and  the  product  of  farm, 
and  orchard,  and  vineyard  will  more  than  make  up  for  any 
diminution  in  the  gold  obtained  by  washing  away  the  soil." 


Turning  from  the  consideration  of  mines  and  mineral  pro- 
ductions to  our  larger  and  more  reliable  agricultural  inter- 
ests, he  says  :  "  It  is  already  evident  that  in  the  agricultural 
capabilities  of  her  soil  lie  the  possibilities  of  California's 
greatest  wealth.  California  is  to-day  not  a  mining,  but  an 
agricultural  State.  Her  wheat  crop  last  year,  after  supply- 
ing all  home  demands,  including  that  of  distilling,  gave  a 
surplus  for  export  of  no  less  than  1,400,000  tons — a  surplus 
worth,  even  at  the  lew  rates  that  prevailed  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  tonnage,  $37,500,000,  or  more  than  twice  the 
whole  bullion  product  of  the  State.  Or  to  put  it  in  another 
way,  the  wheat  crop  of  California  for  1880  was  worth  more 
than  half  as  much  as  the  bullion  product  of  the  whole  United 
States."  The  statement  of  our  wheat  statistics  was  pre- 
sented forcibly  to  the  writer  by  Mr.  Secretary  of  State  Blaine, 
who,  upon  being  informed  of  the  grain  figures,  remarked  : 
"  Two  tons  of  grain  to  every  white  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  California!"  Mr.  Tevis,  continuing,  says:  "But,  great 
as  are  the  possibilities  of  grain-growing  in  California,  it  is 
now  becoming  apparent  that  the  most  valuable  of  her  indus- 
tries in  the  future  will  be  that  of  the  vineyard  and  orchard. 
California  is  by  nature  the  France  of  America  ;  yet,  in  spite 
of  the  natural  adaptation  of  her  soil  and  climate  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  grape,  wine-making  in  California  has  had  many 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  arising  partly  from  want  of  expe- 
rience as  to  soils,  varieties,  modes  of  culture,  and  manufac- 
ture ;  partly  from  the  necessity  of  developing  the  proper  or- 
ganization and  machinery,  and  partly  from  the  time  required 
to  gain  a  reputation  and  secure  an  assured  market.  But 
the  grape-growers  of  California  can  now  sell  their  grapes 
as  certainly  as  the  farmer  can  sell  his  wheat,  and  at 
far  more  remunerative  prices.  There  is  an  apparently 
limitless  demand  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  you,  gentle- 
men of  the  Eastern  States,  with  what  you  deem  to  be  for 
eign  wines,  while  some  California  wines  are  already  begin- 
ning to  make  a  reputation  which  it  does  not  pay  to  disguise 
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under  a  foreign  label.  California  is  now  sending  to  the  At- 
lantic coast  more  wine  than  is  imported  from  France,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  the  wine  crop  of  last  year  yielded  to  the 
growers  nearly  $3,500,000.  The  curing  and  packing  of  rais- 
ins has  only  recently  commenced,  but  it  is  already  an  as- 
sured industry.  What  is  true  of  the  product  of  the  vine  is 
also  true  of  the  product  of  the  orchard.  For  the  finer  qual- 
ities of  fruit,  such  as  will  bear  long  railroad  transportation, 
or  are  preferred  by  the  canners,  there  has  been  developed  a 
market  which  it  seems  impossible  to  glut.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  Alameda,  and  San  Jose',  are  fruit-canning  establish- 
ments which,  during  the  busy  season,  employ  over  a  thou- 
sand hands  apiece  ;  and  all  over  the  State,  wherever  there  is 
an  important  fruit-district,  this  industry  is  rapidly  develop- 
ing. Orchards  of  the  finer  varieties  of  peaches,  plums,  pears, 
nectarines,  etc.,  are  being  set  out  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
and  in  the  southern  section  the  culture  of  semi-tropical  fruit 
is  attaining  large  dimensions.  Considerable  quantities  of 
fresh  fruit,  carefully  selected  and  packed,  are  forwarded  by 
express  to  the  Eastern  cities,  even  at  the  high  rates  of  freight 
now  ruling  ;  and  with  cheaper  railroad  communication,  or  a 
means  of  preserving  fruit  so  as  to  enable  it  to  stand  the 
slower  carriage  of  the  regular  freight  trains,  (which,  it  is  now 
said,  has  been  discovered,)  this  business  must  enormously 
increase. 

"  With  the  growth  of  these  stable  and  profitable  industries 
there  is  also  going  on  a  vigorous  growth  of  manufactures. 
San  Francisco  is  becoming  an  important  manufacturing 
point,  already  producing  manufactured  goods  to  an  aggre- 
gate value  of  over  $72,000,000  per  annum  ;  and  a  beginning 
has,  during  the  past  year,  been  made  toward  utilizing  the 
large  deposits  of  fine  iron  ore  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
State,  the  smelting  works  recently  opened  at  Clipper  Gap,  a 
short  distance  from  Sacramento,  on  the  line  of  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad,  sending  already  to  the  San  Francisco  foun- 
dries a  quality  of  iron  ore  equal  to  the  very  best  Swedish 
iron  imported.  Thus,  while  the  great  falling  off"  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Nevada  silver  mines,  and  the  reaction  from 
the  inflation  of  the  mining  stock  mania  brought  about  a  de- 
pression which  has  not  yet  entirely  passed  away,  the  less 
showy  but  more  stable  branches  of  industry  have  been  stead- 
ily developing  the  permanent  resources  of  the  country,  un- 
til now  a  solid  starting  point  has  been  gained  for  another 
period  of  great  activity  and  rapid  growth. 


"The  industrial  and  financial  history  of  California  is  illus- 
trated in  the  banking  business,  the  condition  of  which  shows 
the  gratifying  character  of  the  changes  that  have  gone  on, 
and  the  solidity  of  the  basis  now  attained.  In  the  early  days 
of  California,  banking  was  altogether  in  the  hands  of  in- 
dividuals or  firms,  who  were  subject  to  no  legal  supervision, 
and  of  whose  responsibility  little  was  known.  The  currency 
was  gold  dust  and  coin — at  first  principally  the  former.  The 
miner  and  country  dealer  sold  their  gold  dust  to  the  banker, 
who  shipped  it  to  the  East,  to  cover  bills  sold  to  the  im- 
porter. The  profits  on  this  business  were  good— there  was 
a  margin  on  the  gold,  and  the  rate  of  exchange  was  high. 
Banking  with  us  still  retains  slight  local  peculiarities  due  to 
habits  to  which  our  business  community  have  become  ac- 
customed, and  are  loath  to  give  up,  such  as  the  making  of 
commercial  credits  in  the  form  of  overdrafts  rather  than  of 
discounts  ;  but  in  stability,  in  the  efficiency  of  their  aid  to 
business,  in  intelligence  and  conservatism  of  management,  our 
banks  have  no  superiors.  With  few  exceptions  they  are 
joint-stock  associations,  incorporated  under  State  or  Federal 
laws,  and  subject  to  the  inspection  of  a  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, whose  reports  are  regularly  published.  The  sub- 
joined tabular  statement  is  the  latest  of  these  official  reports  : 

BANK    COMMISSIONERS'     STATEMENT    OF    THE    CONDITION    OF   CALI- 
FORNIA BANKS,  JULY,   l88l. 


RESOURCES. 

18  Savings  Banks 

56  Com'rc'l  Bk's. 

=- 

Totals  of  74  Bk's. 

$685,954  ii 
5,298,000  04 

(a)  9,472,287  51 
33,845.436  79 
1,578.277  '8 

592,967  91 

407,749  91 

1.979,190  68 

1,226,550  29 

925,708  90 

$1,523,626  28 
1,981,253  70 

(b)  6,842,326  02 

7,522,883  60 

3.248.765  12 

7,435,542  69 
14,307,932  33 
9,286,819  47 
7,819, }38  22 

6.898.766  S4 

$2,209,580  39 
7,a79-353  74 

(c)  16,314,614  43 

41,368,320  39 
4,827,042  30 

8,028,510  60 
14,715,682  24 
11,266,010  15 
9,045,938  5i 
7,824,475   74 

Resl  Estate  taken  for  debt 
U.  S.  and  other  stocks  and 

Loans  on  Real  Estate 

Loans  on  stocks  and  bonds 
Loans   on  other  securities 

Loans  on  personal  security 

Money  on  hand 

Due  from  banks  &  bankers 

$56,012,123  32 

"  $66,876,305  17 

$122,879,428  49 

LA1BILITIES 

Capital  paid-up 

Surplus  and  reserve  fund. 

3,704,507  17 
i,945o6i  30 
49,954,332  79 

407,722  06 

(d) 20,451,683  52 
9,141,185  93 
32,819,392  96 
4,455,042  76 

^24,156,190  69 
11,086,747  23 
82,773,725   75 
4,862,764  S2 

$56,012,123  32 

$66,867,305  17 

$122,879,428  49 

(a)  Of  this  U.  S.  Bonds  $8,627,312.57.     (b)  U.  S.  Bonds  $6,247,020.23.     (c)  U. 

S.  Bonds  (cost)  $14,874,332.80.     (d)  Of  this  $6,352,708.59  is  the  amount  due  head 
offices  in  London,  by  foreign  banks  in  San  Francisco. 

"But  in  the  loaning  of  money  the  risks  were  so  great,  that 
even  at  five,  and  sometimes  ten  per  cent,  per  month,  ac- 
cumulations were  comparatively  small.  The  choice  of  secur- 
ities was  limited,  and  the  value  of  property  uncertain. 
Sweeping  floods,  and  desolating  fires,  due  to  the  temporary 


character  of  building  ;  sudden  changes  of  population,  owing 
to  the  working  out  of  old  placers  or  the  discovery  of  fresh 
ones  ;  and  fluctuations  in  stocks  of  goods  drawn  from  dis- 
tant markets,  with  which  communication  could  only  be  had 
at  intervals,  gave  even  to  the  ordinary  branches  of  trade  a 
speculative  character,  and  introduced  a  large  element  of  risk 
into  all  calculations.  The  merchant  whose  responsibility 
was  undoubted  to-day,  might  be  bankrupt  to-morrow.  With 
the  development  of  our  material  interests,  however,  all  this 
has  changed.  We  have  now  substantial  edifices  in  place  of 
the  light  structures  of  former  times.  Values  of  all  kinds  are 
more  staWe,  and  our  organizations  for  the  protection  of 
property  are  as  complete  and  efficient  as  those  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  The  telegraph  and  railroad,  and  the  growth 
of  local  industries,  have  secured  to  trade  regularity  of  sup- 
ply and  steadiness  of  price.  The  production  of  silver  has 
been  added  to  that  of  gold,  and  ample  facilities  exist  for  the 
conversion  of  both  into  coin,  which  is  still  our  circulating 
medium.  The  accumulation  of  wealth  has  been  very  great,  and 
the  credit  of  our  State,  and  of  our  "bankers  and  merchants, 
is  in  the  very  front  rank.  Situated  upon  the  highway  to  the 
Orient,  the  great  bullion  market  of  the  world,  the  advantages 
of  San  Francisco  as  a  financial  centre  have  attracted  some  of 
the  most  conservative  and  substantial  foreign  institutions, 
which,  in  establishing  branches,  have  largely  supplemented 
local  capital. 

"  That  the  whole  western  portion  of  this  continent  is  des- 
tined shortly  to  assume  an  importance  in  the  industrial  and 
commercial  world  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been 
deemed  incredible,  may  now  be  clearly  seen.  There  is  in 
all  the  past  no  parallel  to  the  rapid  development  now  going 
on  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Railroads  are  being  built  in  every 
direction,  and  with  the  railroad  is  everywhere  going  settle- 
ment and  improvement.  Farms  are  being  taken  up  ;  mines, 
not  alone  of  the  precious  metals,  but  of  the  finest  qualities 
of  iron  and  coal,  are  being  opened  ;  towns  built ;  and  vast 
plains  that  but  a  short  time  ago  were  the  range  of  the  In- 
dian and  the  buffalo  are  being  filled  with  stock.  The  strong 
tide  of  immigration  already  reaches  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  very  soon  its  currents  must  pass  on  to  the 
Pacific.  Four  more  great  roads  are  now  pushing  forward  to 
connections  between  ocean  and  ocean — the  Southern  Pacific, 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  the  Can- 
adian Pacific.  Of  these,  the  one  which  will  be  soonest  com- 
pleted, and  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  California,  is  the 
Southern  Pacific,  which,  by  its  junction  with  the  Atchison, 
Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe,  has  already  opened  a  second  line  of 
communication  between  San  Francisco  and  the  East,  and 
which,  having  secured  some  links  by  purchase,  has  now  less 
than  four  hundred  miles  of  rail  to  lay  to  finish  its  own  con- 
tinuous line  to  Galveston  and  New  Orleans.  The  import- 
ance of  this  road  to  the  development  of  California  arises 
not  merely  from  the  fact  that  it  brings  a  vast  and  rich  coun- 
try into  commercial  relations  with  San  Francisco,  and  opens 
a  route  from  tide-water  to  tide- water  a  thousand  miles  shorter 
than  the  present  route,  but  from  the  fact  that  it  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  California  system,  and  from  ocean  to  ocean  will 
be  owned  and  managed  by  a  California  company. 

"  It  is  in  some  quarters  the  fashion  to  rail  against  railroad 
consolidation,  and  to  point  to  the  great  '  captains  of  indus- 
try,' who,  in  the  natural  development  of  the  railroad  system, 
have  come  into  the  direction  of  this  business,  as  examples 
of  a  concentration  of  wealth  and  power  so  vast  as  to  threaten 
the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions.  In  part  these  fears  may 
spring  from  honest,  though,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  mistaken 
views,  but  in  greater  part  they  are  simply  appeals  to  jeal- 
ousy. We  have  not  been  exempt  from  this  in  California — 
in  truth,  we  have  probably  heard  even  more  than  the  people 
of  the  Eastern  States,  of  the  injuries  and  danger  of  an  over- 
shadowing railroad  monopoly,  and  the  fact  that  our  entire 
railroad  system,  with  the  exception  of  some  short  local  roads, 
is  owned  and  controlled  by  a  few  associates,  who  twenty 
years  ago  were  far  from  being  the  richest  men  in  the  State, 
is  often  alluded  to  in  other  parts  of  the  country  as  a  striking 
instance  of  the  dangerous  concentration  of  wealth.  It  is 
true  that  the  men  who,  at  the  time  when  a  Pacific  railroad 
was  still  looked  upon  as  a  wild  dream,  had  the  enterprise  to 
risk  their  reputations  and  means  in  the  effort  to  carry  an  iron 
highway  over  the  Sierra,  have  reaped  a  splendid  reward,  and, 
as  the  fruits  of  their  faith  and  business  talent,  now  own  and 
operate  a  still  extending  system,  which  already  embraces 
nearly  four  thousand  miles  of  line.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  has  been,  on  the  whole,  good  for  California  that 
railroad  management  has  been  thus  concentrated.  Railroad 
development  has  unquestionably  been  more  regular,  and 
thorough,  and  healthy,  and  the  economy  in  building  and 
running  much  greater  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  Cali- 
fornia railroad  system  been  in  the  hands  of  a  dozen  differ- 
ent companies,  each  working  independently,  and  often 
at  cross  purposes,  and  each  maintaining  a  separate 
staff,  and  wasting  means  in  opposition  and  rivalry 
which  the  public  at  large  must  ultimately  make  up. 
Of  the  enormous  sums  thus  saved  by  a  single  intel- 
ligent and  harmonious  management,  the  portion  taken  by 
these    men    for    their    own    personal     purposes    amounts 


to  an  insignificant  percentage.  And  after  all  that  ;- 
their  colossal  wealth,  it  still  remains  true  that  the,  l.ave 
used  this  wealth  but  as  trustees  for  the  whole  community. 
The  profits  of  the  roads  have  not  merely  been  larger  than 
they  would  have  been  under  diverse  managements,  but  these 
profits  and  the  credit  that  has  been  acquired  have  been  used 
in  building  more  roads.  If  the  people  of  California  have 
had  any  reason  to  complain  of  high  freights  and  fares,  they 
cannot  complain  that  the  taxation  to  which  they  were  thus 
subjected  has  been  used  for  personal  purposes.  On  the 
contrary,  all  the  revenues  and  resources  of  the  California 
railroad  managers  have  been  directed  to  such  extensions  of 
the  system  as  would  secure  the  lowest  possible  freights  and 
fares,  and  be  of  the  largest  benefit  to  the  whole  community. 


"  The  first  Pacific  road,  although  it  accomplished  the  great 
desideratum  of  bringing  California  into  railroad  communi- 
cation with  the  States  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  did  not,  as 
I  have  previously  said,  fulfill  all  the  expectations  and  supply 
all  the  needs  of  California.  The  long  distance  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  the  steep  grades,  the  terrific  battle  which  every 
winter  must  be  waged  with  snow,  make  it  too  expensive  a 
route  for  the  great  mass  of  immigrants,  and  for  the  trans- 
portation of  all  but  the  most  valuable  classes  of  freight. 
And,  furthermore,  the  fact  that  the  California  road  was  but 
the  western  link  in  the  chain  placed  its  managers  in  abso- 
lute dependence  upon  other  companies  as  to  any  policy  they 
might  wish  to  adopt  for  the  encouragement  of  immigration 
or  the  development  of  California  industries.  The  men  whose 
enterprise  and  energy  were  equal  to  the  feat,  at  that  time 
unparalleled,  of  scaling  the  Sierra,  and  carrying  the  Califor- 
nia end  of  the  road  to  a  junction  with  the  Union  Pacific  at 
Ogden,  saw  these  disadvantages  even  before  they  were  pop- 
ularly realized  ;  and  quietly  but  steadily  they  have  bent  their 
efforts  to  the  enterprise  of  uniting  ocean  to  ocean  by  a  line 
of  steel  rails,  under  but  one  management,  which  should  not 
only  be  much  shorter,  but  should  avoid  both  the  steep  grades 
and  the  deep  snows  that  render  the  more  central  line  so  ex- 
pensive. This  enterprise,  which,  in  the  forethought  that  has 
prompted  it,  the  grand  results  to  which  it  looks,  and  the 
quiet  energy  with  which  it  has  been  pushed  forward,  stands 
foremost  in  the  achievements  of  railroad  building,  is  now 
almost  completed,  and  before  twelve  months  have  passed 
trains  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  California  will 
run  over  their  own  track  from  San  Francisco  to  Galveston 
and  New  Orleans.  The  fresh  stimulus  which  the  comple- 
tion of  this  road  must  give  to  the  development  of  California 
and  the  whole  Pacific  Coast,  the  new  life  which  it  must  in- 
fuse into  business,  is  at  once  apparent.  With  a  line  of 
steamers  at  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  road,  such  as  the 
railroad  company  now  run  to  Japan  and  China  from  the 
western  terminus,  a  through  route  under  one  management  is 
secured  from  the  Orient  to  Europe,  and  commerce  which 
now  takes  the  way  of  the  Suez  Canal,  or  the  circuitous  route 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  must  find  its  path  through 
San  Francisco  bay.  It  will  become  possible  to  land  in  San 
Francisco  immigrants  from  Southampton,  or  Liverpool,  or 
Havre,  or  Bremen,  at  rates  which  it  now  costs  them  to  reach 
Denver  or  St.  Paul  ;  and  to  the  wheat  and  other  bulky  ar- 
ticles that  constitute  the  true  staples  of  California,  a  new 
route  will  be  opened,  which  relieves  the  growers  from  the 
disadvantages  now  imposed  upon  them  by  the  changes  in 
the  course  of  trade,  and  the  scarcity  of  tonnage.  To  move 
to  its  markets  the  surplus  crops  of  California,  freights  have 
to  be  offered  sufficient  to  attract  ships  from  distances  of 
eight  and  ten  thousand  miles,  and  even  with  these  high 
freights,  no  less  than  seven  hundred  thousand  tons  of  last 
year's  crop  was  left  over  in  growers'  hands  and  warehouses. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  long  voyage  around  the  tempestu- 
ous Horn  makes  it  impossible  to  ship  in  bulk,  and  all  the 
grain  of  California  has  to  be  sacked  and  handled.  The  open- 
ing of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  as  an  outlet  for  the 
crops  of  California,  will  make  the  use  of  the  elevator  system 
possible,  will  relieve  the  farmer  of  the  cost  of  sacks  and 
handling,  and  will  moreover  lead  to  a  better  cleaning  and 
classification,  from  the  neglect  of  which  the  reputation  and 
price  of  California  wheat  have  of  late  years  seriously  suf- 
fered. The  prospect  of  the  opening  of  this  great  through 
road  has  already  stimulated  the  pushing  westward  of  other 
roads,  and  one  after  another  these  new  avenues  are  about  to 
open  up  the  Pacific  Coast  to  enterprise  and  population. 
From  each  great  trunk  line  lateral  branches  are  building  or 
are  projected,  and  in  a  few  years  all  important  districts, 
whether  mining  or  agricultural,  will  enjoy  the  benefits  of  rail- 
road communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  within 
the  same  short  space  of  a  few  years,  Mexico  is,  by  the  rail- 
road enterprises  already  begun  or  assured,  destined  to  the 
most  wonderful  transformation.  With  all  her  rich  resources 
she  will  take  her  place  as  one  of  the  most  important  prov- 
inces in  that  great  commercial  empire,  whose  westernmost 
centre  is  on  San  Francisco  bay.  In  short,  the  future  of  the 
industrial  and  financial  interests  of  California,  and  of  the 
whole  Pacific  Coast,  never  seemed  more  bright,  and  the  era 
of  prosperity  and  rapid  growth  upon  which  we  are  about  en- 
tering, must  make  itself  felt  in  the  increased  prosperity  of 
the  whole  country." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


PES  FKOM.THE  PEESLDENT  OF  SPKLNG  VALLEY. 

The  Falsehoods  of  the  "Bulletin"  and  "Call"  Refuted. 


To  THE  Public  :  For  several  years  the  proprietors  of  the  Evening 
Bulletin  and  the  Morning  Call,  both  papers  being  under  one  owner- 
ship, have  seen  fit  to  devote  the  editorial  columns  of  those  journals, 
with' disregard  of  truth,  to  malicious  attacks  upon  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Works.  . 

Having  respect  for  the  right  of  the  press  to  discuss  fairly  the  relations 
of  any  corporation  with  the  people,  this  company  has  not  felt  inclined 
to  publicly  criticise  the  particular  conduct  of  the  newspapers  named, 
but  has  preferred  to  rely  upon  the  hope  that  the  full  consideration  and 
discussion  of  the  subject,  though  unfairly  entered  upon,  would  in  time 
lead  to  correct  conclusions  and  to  honorable  expression.  This  hope 
has  proved  fallacious.  Falsehood  after  falsehood  has  been  published 
and  republished,  with  the  evident  design  of  deceiving  the  people  as  to 
facts,  and  of  inciting  them  to  hostile  feeling. 

Lies  often  repeated  may  at  last  have  the  semblance  of  truths,  and  find 
lodgment  in  the  public  mind. 

Among  the  many  falsehoods  thus  constantly  paraded  I  shall  here  re- 
fer to  and  refute  some  of  the  most  audacious. 

BULLETIN    AND   CALL  LEGAL  OPINIONS. 

While  engaged  in  efforts  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  new  Consti- 
tution, those  papers  declared  that  by  it  free  water  would  be  abolished. 
When  the  Constitution  had  been  adopted,  and  those  papers  renewed 
their  warfare  against  this  company,  they  declared  that  free  water  had 
not  been  abolished.  Here  are  their  opinions  : 
[Before  adoption  of  the  Constitution.) 
"Now  we  have  free  water  for  flush- 
ing sewers,  .supplying  public  institutions, 
for  sprinkling  parks  and  squares,  and 
for  the  use  of  the  Fire  Department  in 
suppressing  conflagrations.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  new  Constitution  will  change 
all  this,  and  the  city  will  have  to  pay 
not  less  than  $200,000  per  annum  for 
what  they  now  receive  without_  cost.  On 
this  point  there  can  be  no  dispute." — 
Call,  May  3,  1S79. 


[After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.] 
"The  water  company  was  organized 
under  a  law  which  obligated  it  to  fur- 
nish water  free  to  the  city.  This  is  the 
law  as  it  reads  at  this  moment.  Not- 
withstanding this  fact,  it  is  proposed  in 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  surrender 
this  free  water,  and  pay  the  company 
$240,000  per  annum  therefor." — Bulle- 
tin, June,  1881. 


[From  the  Evening  Bulletin,  May  3/79J 
The  water  section  adopted  by  the 
Constitution  deprives  the  city  of  free 
water  which  she  now  enjoys  under  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  for  the 
extinguishment  of  fires,  flushing  the  sew- 
ers, and  watering  the  parks,  for  which 
at  least  $200,000  per  annum  would  be 
charged  if  there  was  no  bar  in  the  way. 
as  the  law  now  is  under  the  old  Consti- 
tution. 

In  furtherance  of  their  present  policy,  they  declare  that  the  act  of 
1858,  under  which  this  company  was  organized,  was  a  contract  between 
this  city  and  the  water  company,  and  was  not  annulled  by  the  new  Con- 
stitution. 'Ihis  company  accepted  that  view,  and  declared  its  willing- 
ness to  furnish  water  free,  claiming  also  that  it  had  the  right,  under  the 
same  act,  to  have  a  voice  in  fixing  the  rates  to  be  charged. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  recently  decided  that  the  new  Constitution 
has  changed  the  act  of  1858.  If  so,  it  follows  that  this  company  is  en- 
titled to  the  same  rights  and  subject  to  the  same  burdens  as  those  who 
introduce  water  under  the  new  Constitution. 

OPINIONS   OF  CITY'S    LEGAL  ADVISORS. 

The  law  officers  of  the  city  have  given  their  opinions  to  the  Super- 
visors upon  the  subject  of  these  changes.  City  and  County  Attorney 
Murphy  says : 

"  ///  the  opinion  of  this  office,  Ike  city  and  county  is  liable,  under  the 
new  Constitution,  to  pay  for  t/ie  use  of  water  furnished  by  any  individ- 
ual, company,  or  corporation  for  all  municipal  purposes." 

And  District-Attorney  Smoot  gives  a  like  opinion  to  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors, as  follows : 

1 '  Language  could  not  be  plainer ;  it  could  scarcely  be  stronger.  Noth- 
ing is  said  about  gratuitous  service;  not/ling  about  consulting  the  ser- 
vant as  to  the  measure  of  compensation.  It  seemed  to  be  the  sovereign 
wilt  to  strike  down  both  at  once,  and  get  rid  of  the  rate-payers'  complaint 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  parade  of  free  service  on  the  other.  If  this  be 
true,  and  it  should  result,  in.  an  increase  of  burdens,  and  a  corresponding 
enlargement  of  the  company's  revenue,  it  would-  not  be  for  the  lack.of 
power  in  your  honorable  body  to  prevent  it," 

The  Bulletin  and  Call  support  this  view  in  1879.  The  Bulletin  and 
Call  denounce  it  in  1881.     On  which  can  the  public  rely? 

BULLETIN    AND   CALL    INCREASE  OF  WATER   RATES. 

With  like  mendacity  ihey  declare  that  the  Bayly  ordinance  increases 
water  r.ites  25  to  33  per  cent.  In  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  this  state- 
ment here  are  the  rates  established  by  the  Water  Commissioners,  and  in 
force  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution,  and  those  as  fixed 
by  the  Bajly  ordinance  : 

COMMISSIONERS"    RATES. 
Subject  to  deduction  of  10  per  cent,  on  prompt  payment. 
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Ni.'TK.  -No  single  rate  I 


BAYLY  ORDINANCE   KATES. 
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-No  single  rate  less  than  $1.60. 


The  other  rates  fixed  by  the  Bayly  ordinance  for  bath  tubs,  irrigation, 
meter  rates,  etc. ,  in  no  case  are  equal  to  those  established  by  the  com- 
missioner1:. It  is  not  pretended  that  the  Bayly  ordinance  diminished 
the  revenue  of  the  company,  as  the  company   had   not   in   many  cases 


charged  up  to  the  limit  of  the  commissioners'  schedule — the  increase  in 
the  number  of  consumers  since  the  adoption  of  the  Biyty  ordinance  has 
brought  up  the  company's  revenue  up  to  thegeneral  average;  but  the  as- 
sertion that  the  Bayly  ordinance  increased  rates  is  absolutely  f.tlse. 

THE  WATER  RATES  REDUCED  ONE-FOUKTH. 

The  Bulletin  and  Call  declare  that  the  payments  made  by  the  city 
will  increase  the  revenue  of  the  water  company.  Section  11  of  the 
Bayly  ordinance  reads: 

Sec.  11.  The  rates  on  compensation  to  be  collected  for  water  sup- 
plied to  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  for  municipal  purposes, 
shall  be  as  follows: 

Fifteen  dolhirs  per  month  for  each  and  every  hydrant  for  fire  pur- 
poses and  for  flushing  sewers. 

Five  hundred  dollars  per  month  for  water  furnished  to  the  Golden 
Gate  Park. 

Seven  thousand  dollars  per  month  for  water  furnished  to  all  the  pub- 
lic buildings. 

In  case  the  rates  or  compensation  hereby  fixed  for  water,  supplied  to  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  for  municipal  purposes,  shall  be  lully 
paid  monthly,  by  the  said  city  and  county  to  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Works,  the  same  shall  be  allowed  by  said  corporation,  upon  the  rates 
charged  to  its  consumers,  other  than  the  city  and  county,  fbr  the  month 
succeeding  the  month  in  which  the  same  are  collected,  and  in  such 
manner  that  the  rates  to  such  consumers,  for  such  succeeding  month 
shall  be  diminished  twenty-five  per  cent.,  or  such  proportion  thereof 
as  may  be  collected  from  said  city  and  county. 

The  monthly  payments  to  be  made  by  the  city  would  be: 

For  1,300  hydrants  at  $15 $19, 500 

For  watering  park 500 

For  public  buildings 7,000 

Total , $27,000 

The  monthly  revenue  of  the  company,  as  provided  by  the  schedule  of 
rates,  is  between  $105,000  and  $108,000  per  month.  This  is  now  paid 
entirely  by  ratepayers.  Deducting  from  the  larger  sum  the  payments 
by  the  city,  and  ratepayers  will  have  10  pay  but  $8r,ooo,  or  one-fourth 
less  than  heretofore,  while  the  company's  revenue  will  remain  unchanged. 

POLITICS   AND   BRIBERY. 

Failing  to  intimidate  this  company  into  submission  to  their  exactions, 
they  call  upon  the  political  parties  to  destroy  us.  As  Supervisors  are 
invested  with  the  right  to  fix  the  water  rates,  our  rightful  revenue  is  to 
be  offered  as  a  bribe  for  votes,  and  the  qualifications  of  candidates  are 
measured  by  the  magnitude  of  the  depletion  promised.  Hence  reduc- 
tions of  30,  even  of  50  per  cent.,  are  freely  bid  by  aspiring  officeseekers. 

Our  annual  revenue  is  now  in  round  numbers $1,270,000 

Suppose  the  30  per  cent,  bidders  shall  be  elected,  and  reduce 

the  revenue  according  to  promise 423^333 


There  will  remain $846,666 

Deduct  from  this,  interest  payable  on   $4,000,000  of  bonds, 

taxes,  and  operating  expenses,  amounting  in  all  to 623,390 

And  there  will  be  available  for  dividends  to  stockholders $223,276 

Which  sum  is  not  quite  equal  to  3  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  capital 
stock  of  $8,000,000.  If  the  50  per  cent,  bidders  are  elected  the  availa- 
ble tevenue  will  be  but  $630,000  or  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest, 
taxes,  and  operating  expenses,  with  no  dividends  whatever. 

WHAT   IS   FAIR    CALIFORNIA    INTEREST? 

The  Bulletin  and  c^z// assert  that  four  per  cent,  per  annum  would  be 
a  fair  California  rate  of  interest  to  stockholders  of  the  water  company. 
The  falsity  of  this  is  apparent  to  every  business  man  in  San  Francisco, 
where  the  current  rates  of  money  at  loan  on  wide  margin  of  security 
are  from  seven  to  twelve  per  cent,,  and  where  business  enterprises  are 
not  undertaken  except  where  prospects  of  even  higher  rates  are  en- 
couraging. No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  water  works  are  espe- 
cially exposed  to  unusual  catastrophies,  arising  from  the  effects  of 
floods  or  earthquakes  upon  costly  dams  and  reservoirs  and  to  deterio- 
ration in  pipe  and  works,  and  that  such  risks  justify  a  revenue  above 
rather  than  below  current  rates. 

The  Bulletin  and  Call  allege  that  the  company's  indebtedness  of 
four  millions  is  in  part  owing  to  the  purchase  of  a  valueless  piece  of 
property  which  those  papers  now  style  a  cow  pasture— to  wit,  the  Cal- 
averas valley.  This  valley  contains  a  supply  of  water  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  San  Francisco  should  it  grow  to  a  city  of  several  millions  of 
population.  Eminent  engineers  have  approved  its  purchase  and  en- 
dorsed its  great  value.  Colonel  Mendell,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
engineers  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  says  of  it  : 

"  /  think  the  Calaveras  property  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  Spring 
Valley,  and  they  did  wisely  to  obtain  it" 

Whose  opinion  shall  be  accepted— that  of  these  inconsistent  and 
vacillating  newspapers,  or  that  of  experienced  and  practical  men? 

The  Bulletin  and  Call  dogmatically  assert  that  the  company  has  only 
nominally  made  its  capital  eight  millions,  and  that  it  has  done  so  by 
watering  or  increasing  its  stock  without  equivalent  investment. 

lohn  F.  Pope,  an  expert  accountant,  and  having  no  connection  with 
this  company,  made  a  thorough  examination  of  its  books,  and  reported 
to  the  Board  ot  Supervisors  that  the  company  had  invested  in  its  works 
a  cash  outlay  more  than  twice  the  eight  millions  of  its  capital  stock. 
Another  expert  accountant.  Colonel  A.  J.  Moulder,  examined  the  sys- 
tem of  investigation  and  the  report  of  Mr.  Pope,  and  declared  to  -the 
Board  of  Supervisors  that  it  was  correct,  and  that  he  concurred  in  that 
report. 

Notwithstanding  these  unimpeached  opinions,  this  company  is  will- 
ing and  ready  to  again  submit  its  books  to  investigation,  and  it  hereby 
offers  to  submit  the  whole  question  of  the  cost  and  value  of  its  works, 
and  the  amount  of  income  it  ought  to  receive,  to  a  committee  of  three 
disinterested,  competent  men,  to  be  selected  by  the  Board  of  Trade  or 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

THE   LAWS   WHICH    CONTROL. 

The  Bulletin  and  Call  declare  that  the  company  seek  to  evade  legal 
responsibilities.  On  the  contrary,  here  are  the  laws  that  govern  it.  The 
company  always  has  complied  with,  and  has  no  desire  to  avoid  them  : 


Sec. 


[Act  of  1858.] 
3.      All   privileges,    immunities 


[New  Constitut 
Art.  XI.,  Sec,  19.  In  any  city  where 
there  are  no  public  works  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  municipality,  for  sup- 
plying the  same  with  water  or  artificial 
light,  any  individual  or  any  company 
duly  incorporated  for  such  purpose  un- 
der and  by  authority  of  the  laws  of 
this  State,  shall,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Streets,  or 
other  officer  in  control  thereof,  and  un- 
der such  general  regulations  as  the  mu- 
nicipality may  prescribe  for  damages, 
have  the  privilege  of  using  the  public 
streets  and  thoroughfares  thereof,  and 
of  laying  down  pipes  and  conduits 
therein  and  connections  therewith,  so 
far  as  may  be  necessary  for  introducing 
into  and  supplying  such  city  and  its  in- 
habitants either  with  gaslight  or  other 
illuminating  light,  or  with  fresh  water 
for  domestic  and  all  other  purposes, 
upon  the  condition  that  the  municipal 
government  shall  have  the  right  to  reg- 
ulate the  charges  thereof. 

Art.  XIV.,  Sec.  1.  The  use  of  all  wa- 
ter now  appropriated  for  sale,  rental,  or 
distribution  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
public  use,  and  subject  to  the  regula- 
tions and  control  of  the  State,  in  the 
manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law ;  pro- 
vided, that  the  rates  or  compensation  to 
be  collected  by  any  person,  company,  or 
corporation  in  this  State,  for  the  use  of 
water  supplied  to  any  city  and  county, 
or  city  or  town,  or  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  shall  be  fixed  annually  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  or  city  and  county, 
or  city  or  town  Council. 
If  there  is  any  common  sense  construction  to  be  given  to  the  language 
of  the  law,  this  company  is,  by  section  3  of  the  Act  of  1858,  entitled  to 


and  franchises  that  may  be  hereaft' 
granted  to  any  individual  or  individuals, 
or  to  any  corporation  or  corporations, 
relating  to  the  introduction  of  fresh 
water  into  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco,  or  into  any  city  or  town  in 
this  State,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  are  hereby  granted  to  all  com- 
panies incorporated,  or  that  may  here- 
after become  incorporated,  for  the  pur- 
poses aforesaid. 

Sec.  4.  All  corporations  formed  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  claim- 
ing any  of  the  privileges  of  the  same, 
shall  furnish  pure,  fresh  water  to  the  in- 
habitants of  such  city  and  county,  or 
city  or  town,  for  family  uses,  so  long  as 
the  supply  permits  at  reasonable  rates 
and  without  distinction  of  persons,  upon 
proper  demand  therefor,  and  shall  fur- 
nish water,  to  the  extent  of  their  means, 
to  such  city  and  county,  or  city  or 
town,  in  case  of  fire  or  other  great  ne- 
cessity, free  of  charge.  And  the  rates 
to  be  charged  for  water  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  a  Board  of  Commissioners  to 
be  selected  as  follows :  Two  by  such 
city  and  county,  or  city  or  town,  author- 
ities, and  two  by  the  water  company; 
and  in  case  that  four  cannot  agree  to  a 
valuation,  then  in  that  case  the  four 
shall  chose  a  fifth. 


enjoy  the  privileges  and  immunities  conferred  upon  individuals,  com- 
panies, and  corporations,  by  section  19  of  Article  XI.  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution. Such  section  imposes  no  obligation  to  furnish  water  free.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  any  one — not  even  the  proprietors  of  the  Bulletin 
and  Call—  would  claim  that  artesian  well,  or  any  other  water  com- 
panies, are  by  that  section  obliged  to  furnish  free  water  to  the  city. 

DEMAGOGUES  OF  THE    PRESS. 

That  those  newspapers  are  not  sincere  nor  truthful  in  their  assertions 
of  the  legal  obligations  of  this  company  ;  that  they  have  no  confidence 
in  their  own  forced  and  prevaricating  opinions  as  to  the  construction  of 
the  Constitution  or  the  statute  ;  that  they  dare  not,  forfear  of  their  own 
discomfiture,  leave  the  questions  involved  to  the  only  tribunal  that  can, 
under  a  republican  government,  decide  them — to  wit,  the  Supreme 
Court;  that  they  rely  more  upon  demagogism,  falsehood,  intimidation, 
and  other  prostitutions  of  journalistic  power  to  effect  their  malicious 
purpose — are  facts  conclusively  established,  not  alone  by  their  weak 
and  shuffling  sophistry,  but  by  their  attempts  to  influence  and  control 
political  conventions,  and  to  extort  from  nominees,  through  fears  of 
newspaper  hostility,  pledges  to  wage  war  against  this  company  under 
the  banner  of  the  Bulletin  and  Call. 

There  can  be  no  more  degrading  misuse  of  influence,  no  more  infam- 
ous attempt  at  usurpation,  than  such  efforts  to  warp  the  judgment,  to 
stultify  the  sense  and  to  demoralize  the  conscience  of  men  who  hope  to 
receive  the  suffrages  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

The  power  of  Supervisors  to  determine  the  rates  of  this  company  is  a 
quasi-judicial  power.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  candidate  for  the 
bench,  who.  in  advance  of  election,  should  pledge  and  pre-announce 
his  decision  of  some  question  certain  to  come  before  him?  And  what 
denunciation  would  be  too  severe  to  bestow  upon  a  venal  newspaper  that 
would  ask,  nay  command,  such  pledges  to  be  given? 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  people,  in  their  hearts,  approve  such  de- 
mands, nor  that  they  would  justify  compliance.  It  would  not  be  re- 
publican ;  it  would  not  be  democratic  ;  it  would  not  be  American.  It  is 
demagogism.  Chas.  Webb  Howard, 

President  Spring  Valley  Water  Works. 


PERSONAL    GOSSIP. 


The  widow  of  Monsieur  Blanc,  the  proprietor  of  the  Monaco  gam- 
bling rooms,  is  dead.     She  leaves  an  enormous  fortune. 

It  is  reported  that  Madame  Skirtsoff,  a,  Russian  lady,  is  creating  a 
sensation  in  Paris  society.      Her  name  sounds  like  a  burlesque  actress's. 

Princess  Dolgorouky,  the  widow  of  the  late  Czar,  is  staying,  with 
her  family  and  a  large  retinue  of  domestics,  at  Elsher,  a  watering-place 
near  Leipsic. 

The  two  Princesses  of  Hesse,  the  daughters  of  the  late  Princess 
Alice  of  England,  are  fair,  fresh,  comely-looking  girls,  not  pretty,  but 
womanly  and  pleasant-looking.  - 

The  premier  marquisate  of  England,  that  of  Winchester,  is  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  years  older  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  the  holder  is 
the  poorest  of  English  marquises. 

The  late  Dean  Stanley  had  much  experience  as  a  journalist.  With 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Fitzjames  Stephen  he  was  for  several  years  one  of 
the  leader-writers  of  the  Pall  Malt  Gazette. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  has  conferred  the  Order  of  Merit  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Thomas  Carlyle  upon  Professor  William  Dwight 
Whitney,  of  Yale  College,  the  distinguished  philologist. 

Justice  Field  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  who  sailed  from 
New  York  for  Europe  on  Saturday,  will  stop  at  Smyrna,  in  Asia  Minor, 
longer  than  at  any  other  poinL  He  spent  two  and  a  half  years  there 
when  a  boy. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Grant  Sartoris  has  left  London  for  the  Sartoris  country 
seat.  General  Grant  is  anxious  to  gather  his  children  about  him  this 
summer  at  Long  Branch,  and  Mrs.  Sartoris  contemplates  making  the 
visit  very  soon. 

The  Duke  d'Albe,  brother-in-law  of  the  Empress  Eugenie,  has  just 
died  in  Madrid.  A  French  nobleman,  who  died  about  the  same  time 
in  Paris,  was  the  Duke  de  Cambaceres,  nephew  of  the  first  Napoleon's 
great  chancellor. 

Robert  Browning  is  pleasantly  described  as  wandering  through  the 
crowd  at  the  Royal  Academy  entertainments,  with  a  kind  word  and 
warm  grasp  of  the  hand  for  all  his  friends,  and,  above  all,  "a  stolen 
glance  of  affection  at  his  son's  pictures  as  he  quietly  passes  them  by." 

It  is  reported  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  was  reported  to  be  in 
danger  of  death  some  weeks  ago,  is  about  to  marry  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Au- 
gustus Anson,  a  widow,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans. 
The  lady,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  is  a  woman  of  considerable 
fortune. 

The  young  Czar  leads  rather  a  patriarchal  life  in  the  retirement  of 
Peterhoff.  He  walks  about  the  village  with  his  wife  and  children,  visits 
the  huts  of  the  peasants,  and  shows  a  paternal  interest  in  their  affairs. 
He  enjoys  the  company  ol  poor  people  and  of  children,  it  is  said,  more 
than  that  of  his  nobles. 

Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett  bought  at  the  Beaconsfield  sale  the  other  day 
a  silver-mounted  sword,  paying  for  it  seventy-three  dollars.  Sir  Theo- 
dore Martin  paid  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  dollars  for  a  curved 
dagger,  with  silver-gilt  handle  and  sheath,  which  will  be  placed  in  the 
splendid  colleciion  of  arms  at  Windsor. 

^slheticism  in  England  advances.  A  brilliant  poudre  ball  was  given 
recently  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Albany  at  Bestwood,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  St.  Albans.  Prince  Leopold  appeared  as  Louis  XV.,  the 
Duchess  of  St.  Albans  as  the  Princesse  de  Lambelle,  Lady  Spenser  as 
the  Duchess  de  Choiseul,  Miss  Violet  Lindsey  as  Angelica  Kauffman, 
and  Lady  Claud  Hamilton  as  Dresden  China. 

It  maybe  easier  for  some  people  to  doubt  Olive  Logan's  veracity  than 
to  believe  that  a  woman  of  the  reputed  good  sense  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales  would  do  such  a  thing  as  bleach  her  hair.  The  public  can  make 
choice  between  the  two  horns  of  such  a  dilemma,  for  Miss  Logan's  last 
letter  from  London  avers  that  the  nut-brown  locks  of  England's  pros- 
pective Queen  are  bleaching,  by  the  agency  of  chemicals. 

The  man  who  attracts  the  most  attention  of  any  at  Long  Branch  is 
General  Quesada,  of  Cuba.  He  is  very  tall—over  six  feet— well  built, 
and  distingue  in  appearance  and  manner.  He  stands  and  walks  with 
military  erectness,  has  dark-gray  hair,  black  eyes,  and  remarkably  small 
hands.  On  the  drive  he  attracts  every  eye  by  his  elegant  turnout  and 
horses,  of  which  he  keeps  a  number,  and  in  the  ball-room  he  is  without 
exception  the  best  dancer. 

At  the  State  concert  in  London  much  notice  was  attracted  by  the  at- 
tention rendered  to  the  Americans  present  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Mrs.  Bigelow,  the  wife  of  the  former  American  Charge1  d'Af- 
faires  to  Paris,  was  the  object  of  special  courtesy.  The  Prince,  who 
recognized  his  hostess  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  paid  by  his  royal 
highness  to  West  Point,  immediately  took  upon  himself  the  t;isk  of  in- 
troducing her  personally  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  other  royal 
princesses.  The  task  of  such  introduction  devolves  in  general  upon 
the  chamberlain. 

Miss  Cavendish  Bentinck  has  married  Lord  Glamis,  oldest  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Strethmore,  which  was  celebrated  by  special  license.  This  mar- 
riage recalls  to  memory  the  the  mysterious  chamber  that  is  said  to  exist 
in  Glamis  Castle.  What  is  contained  in  this  chamber,  and  what  is  the 
secret  connected  with  it,  is  known  only  to  the  head  of  the  family,  his 
eldest  son,  and  the  factor  of  the  estate.  That  there  is  a  closed  cham- 
ber is  unquestionable  ;  it  has  no  window,  and  it  is  reached  through  a 
hole  in  the  ceiling.  Equally  unquestionable  is  it  that  there  is  a  secret 
connected  with  it. 

John  Maloney,  the  soldier  who,  in  August,  1822,  saved  the  life  of  the 
little  Princess  Victoria,  has  issued  a  pamphlet  complaining  that  one 
who  saved  the  life  of  the  queen  ought  not,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  to 
be  dependent  for  support  on  a  military  pension  of  sixpence  a  day. 
The  young  princess  was  driving  in  Kensington  Gardens,  when  the  pony 
ran  away,  and  turned  over  the  carriage,  and  the  princess  would  proba- 
bly have  been  killed  had  not  Maloney  rushed  forward  and  grasped  her. 
He  attended  the  child  to  the  palace,  where  he  received  a  guinea  and 
the  thanks  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent. 
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INTAGLIOS. 

To  a  Critic. 
My  love  is  not  as  your  love  is  ; 

Her  eyes  are  brown,  not  blue  ; 
Her  ringlets  rival  jet  itself  ; 

Your  love's  are  gold  of  hue. 

My  love  is  not  as  your  love  is  ; 

She  is  a  tiny  thing  ; 
Yours,  Juno-like,  steps  stately  by, 

And  men  gaze,  worshiping. 

My  love  is  not  as  your  love  is  ; 

She  sings  at  eventide  ; 
Your  love,  with  fair  and  placid  face, 

In  silence  doth  abide. 

My  love  is  just  as  your  love  is, 

She  has  a  heart  as  true ; 
And  my  love — well,  she  loveth  me, 

And  your  love  loveth  you. 

M.  Montreal  in  Scribner. 


A  Song. 
Between  the  sunset  and  the  sea, 
My  love  laid  hands  and  lips  on  me  : 
Of  sweet  came  sour,  of  day  came  night, 
Of  long  desire  came  brief  delight. 

0  love,  and  what  thing  came  of  thee, 
Between  the  sundown  and  the  sea? 

Between  the  sea-mark  and  the  sea, 

Joy  grew  to  grief,  grief  grew  to  me  ; 

Love  turned  to  tears,  and  tears  to  fire, 

And  dead  delight  to  new  desire  ; 

Love's  talk,  love's  touch,  there  seemed  to  be 

Between  the  sea-sand  and  the  sea. 

Between  the  sundown  and  the  sea, 
Love  watched  one  hour  of  love  with  me  ; 
Then  down  the  all-golden  water-ways, 
Her  feet  flew  after  yesterday's  ; 

1  saw  them  come,  and  saw  them  flee, 
Between  the  sea-foam  and  the  sea. 

Between  the  sea-sand  and  the  sea, 
Love  fell  on  sleep,  sleep  fell  on  me  ; 
The  first  star  saw  twain  turn  to  one 
Between  the  moonrise  and  the  sun  ; 
The  next,  that  saw  not  love,  saw  me 
Between  the  sea-banks  and  the  sea. 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne, 

Love    Re-awakening. 
"  He  loved  me  once,"  she  murmurs  low  ; 
"  Love  reads  love's  every  sign  ; 
No  need  for  his  lips  to  tell  me  so, 

1  knew  that  his  heart  was  mine. 
But  lapse  of  years  and  change  of  skies 

Make  warmest  hearts  grow  cold  ; 
When  I  gaze  to-night  in  his  dear,  blue  eyes. 

Shall  I  see  the  love  of  old  ? 
Fate  may  frown  and  death  may  sever, 
But  love  for  an  hour  is  love  forever." 

He  comes.     They  meet  in  the  very  place 

Where  they  parted  long  ago  ; 
Slowly  out  of  each  altered  face 

The  treasured  features  grow. 
Their  hearts  are  fuller  than  hearts  can  hold 

Of  memories  sweet  or  sad, 
And  the  lips  of  the  man  at  length  have  told 

The  silent  love  of  the  lad. 
Fate  may  frown  and  death  may  sever, 
But  love  for  an  hour  is  love  forever. — Anon. 

The  Willow— An  Eastern  Legend. 

Lofty  and  tall,  unbending  and  upright, 
Beside  a  spring  there  stood  a  willow  tree, 
Its  young  leaves  rippling  like  the  verdant  sea 

Before  the  breeze  and  in  the  morning  light. 

The  rabble  ran  toward  Golgotha's  height ; 
And  walking  in  the  midst  of  them  were  three 
And  two  were  thieves,  and  one  was  He 

Who  was  to  die  for  men  in  all  men's  sight. 

A  soldier  broke  a  willow  branch  to  urge 

Them  on,  and  smote  Him  with  a  willow  thong 
As  up  the  hill  the  slow  procession  crept, 

Then,  when  it  saw  its  branches  used  to  scourge 

The  Man  who  bore  His  cross  amid  the  throng, 

The  guilty  willow  bowed  its  head  and  wept 

— A  non . 

Grief. 

I  tell  you,  hopeless  grief  is  passionless  ; 

That  only  men  incredulous  of  despair, 

Half-taught  in  anguish,  through  the  midnight  air 

Beat  upward  to  God's  throne  in  loud  access 

Of  shrieking  and  reproach.     Full  desertness 

In  souls  as  countries  lieth  silent — bare 

Under  the  blanching,  vertical  eye-glare 

Of  the  absolute  heavens.     Deep-hearted  man,  express 

Grief  for  thy  Dead  in  silence  like  to  death — 

Most  like  a  monumental  statue  set 

In  everlasting  watch  and  moveless  woe, 

Till  itself  crumble  to  the  dust  beneath. 

Touch  it ;  the  marble  eyelids  are  not  wet ; 

If  it  could  weep,  it  could  arise  and  go. 

— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

In  the  Gold  Room. 
Her  ivory  hands  on  the  ivory  keys 

Stayed  in  a  fitful  fantasy, 
Like  the  silver  gleam  when  the  poplar  trees 

Rustle  their  pale  leaves  listlessly, 
Or  the  drifting  foam  of  a  restless  sea 
When  the  waves  show  their  teeth  in  the  flying  breeze. 

Her  gdld  hair  fell  on  a  wall  of  gold 
Like  the  delicate  gossamer  tangles  spun 

On  the  burnished  disk  of  the  marigold, 
Or  the  sun-flower  turning  to  meet  the  sun 
When  the  gloom  of  the  jealous  night  is  done, 

And  the  spear  of  the  lily  is  aureoled. 

And  her  sweet  red  lips  on  these  lips  of  mine 
Burned  like  the  ruby  fire  set 

In  the  swinging  lamp  of  a  crimson  shrine, 
Or  the  bleeding  wounds  of  the  pomegranate, 
Or  the  heart  of  the  lotus  drenched  and  wet 

With  the  spilt-out  blood  of  the  rose-red  wine. 

— Oscar  Wilde. 

Thekla. 

The  clouds  are  flying,  the  woods 'are  sighing, 

A  maiden  is  walking  the  grassy  shore  ; 
And  as  the  wave  breaks  with  might,  with  might, 
She  singeth  aloud  in  the  darksome  night  ; 

But  a  tear  is  in  her  troubled  eye, 
For  the  world  feels  cold,  and  the  heart  gets  old, 
\   And  reflects  the  bright  aspect  of  nature  no  more. 
Then  take  back  thy  child,  holy  Virgin,  to  thee  ! 
I  have  plucked  the  one  blossom  that  hangs  on  earth's 
tree — 

1  have  lived,  and  have  loved,  and  die. — Schiller. 


BRIDAL  PRESENTS. 

A  large  assortment  of  richly  decorated  SILVER  suitable 
for  BRIDAL  PRESENTS  just  received.    An  examination 
of  our  stock  and  prices  would  be  of  interest  to  purchas- 
ers. 
All  goods  marked  in  plain  figures  and  one  invariable  price. 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 

No.  110  Montgomery  Street. 


OTTUMWA 


manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  LILY  CORN  STARCH.  Their 
works  are  located  at  Ottimiwa,  Iowa,  in  the  midst  ot  the  finest 
corn-growing  district  in  the  United  States,  and  have  advantages 
in  the  selection  of  their  raw  material  SUPERIOR  to  any  other 
manufacturer  of  Corn  Starch  in  the  world. 

LILY  CORN  STARCH 

Is  made  by  an  entirely  new  process,  and  is  FREE  FROM  the 
VILE,  POISONOUS  chemicals  commonly  used  by  OTHER  MAN 
UFACTURERS. 

LILY  CORN  STARCH  is  the  FINEST  FOOD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

No  family  should  be  without  it.  A  NECESSITY  FOR  THE  RICH. 
A  LUXURY  FOR  THE  POOR".  Ask  your  Grocer  for  it,  and  take 
no  other.  

USE  LILY  CL088  STARCH ! 

It  is  unequaled  in  Whiteness  and  Strength.  Absolutely  free 
from  impurities,  and  is  the  FAVORITE  in  the  Laundry,  giving 
a  beautiful  gloss  finish,  and  is  guaranteed  not  to  injure  the  fin- 
est fabrics.     For  sale  by  all  Grocers. 


JOHN  T.  CUTTING    &    CO. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,  40T  Front  Street,  San  Francisco. 


WILL  BE  OPEN  SEPTEMBER  1. 


LONDON  FALL1WINTER  STYLES 

1881-2,  Embracing  Many  Novelties  in 

CA8SIMERES,  SUITINGS,  AND  VESTINCS 


Manufactured  for  and  Imported  Exclusively  by  us. 


BULLOCK  &  JONES,  105  Montgomery  St. 


INSURANCE       T       COMPANY 

of  california. 

Capital, $750,000 

Assets,  December  31, 1880,    - 


$1,160,000 


D.   J.  STAPLES,   President. 
ALPHEUS    BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.   DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.   CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


REPUBLICAN  TICKET 

Municipal  Election. 

FOR 

Mayor MAURICE  C.   BLAKE 

Sheriff JOHN  SEDGWICK 

Auditor HENRY   BRICKWEDEL 

Tax  Collector CHARLES  TILLSON 

Treasurer J.  H.  WIDBER 

Recorder JOHN  W.  CHERRY 

County  Clerk DAVID  WILDER 

District  Attorney L.  E.  PRATT 

City  and  County  Attorney.  .  .J.  F.  COWDERY 

Coroner F.  L.  WEEKS 

Public  Administrator.  .WALTER  M.  LEMAN 

City  and  County  Surveyor C.  S.  TILTON 

Sup'T  OF  Streets ROBERT  J.  GRAHAM 

SUPERVISOPS. 
ist  Ward,  7th  Ward, 

W.  H.  BODFISH.  GEO.  B.  BRADFORD. 

2d  Ward,  8th  Ward, 

JOHN  McKEW.  CHAS.  A.  FISHER. 

3d  Ward,  9th  Ward, 

J.  M.  LITCHFIELD.       OLIVER  MERRILL. 

4th  Ward.  10th  Ward, 

J.  H.  CARMANY.  HENRY  B.  RUSS, 

5th  Ward,  nth  Ward, 

HENRY  MOLINEAUX.    N.  C.  PARISH. 
6th  Ward,  12th  Ward, 

FRANK  EASTMAN.      JOHN  F.  KENNEDY. 
SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 
JULIUS  3ANDMANN,     J.  C.  STUBBS, 
BENJ.  F.  WEBSTER,        W.  B.  EWER, 
H.  M  FISKE,  E.  J.  BOWEN, 

HORACE  D.  DUNN,         B.  F.  STERETT, 
DAVID  STERN,  JOS.  S.   BACON, 

T.  B.  DeWITT,  JAS.   H.  CULVER. 

Apolhnaris 

j. 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"Most  safe,  delicious, and  wholesome'' 
New  York  World. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  9  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &  Min.  IVat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF     IMITATIONS. 

FOR   SALE    BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

532  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


FREE   EXHIBITION 


JAPANESE  ART. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL.  PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


S3  Geary  Street— Open  Evenings. 

Values  Marked  on  all  the  Pieces. 


.  SHEFFIELD 


W    SPAULDING.  J.  PATTERSON 


SAW   MANUFACTURING 


Fremont.  St..  San  Francisco 


W.  H.  MAHONY, 

IMI'ORTBR   OF 

WOOD     CARPETING 


MOSAIC     FLOORING, 

Room  46,  St.  Ann's  Building, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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What  girl  is  there,  who  has  reached  the  age  of  rea- 
son— not  the  catechism's  limit,  perhaps,  but  that 
pretty  period  where  she  she  stands 

"  With  reluctant  feet 
Where  womanhood  and  girlhood  meet " — 
who  has  not  read  "Jane  Eyre"?  The  story  goes 
that  Charlotte  Bronte,  pacing  one  evening,  by  the 
firelight,  up  and  down  the  long,  low  living-room  of 
the  Bronte's,  turned  to  her  sisters  with  sudden  confi- 
dence, and  said:  "Girls" — even  great  authoresses 
thus  familiarly  address  the  nearer  members  of  their 
family — "  Girls.  I  am  going  to  write  a  book  in  which 
the  heroine  shall  be  as  small,  as  poor,  as  plain,  and 
as  obscure  as  I."  They  regarded  it  as  rather  a  dan- 
gerous experiment,  but  Charlotte  did  not  tell  them 
that  she  was  going  to  construct  a  new  kind  of  lover, 
nor  did  she  herself  dream  that  this  gruff,  overbear- 
ing, and  excessively  disagreeable,  but  immensely  pop- 
ular man  would  become  a  very  Proteus,  and  stalks 
endlessly  through  the  pages  of  fiction.  The  heroines 
all  seemed  to  have  walked  out  of  the  beauty-books 
in  those  days,  and  were  possessed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  of  alabaster  brows  and  various  other  porce- 
lain adornments  ;  while  the  lovers  of  the  time  were 
always  sighing  like  furnaces  at  the  feet  of  their  mis- 
tresses. Small  wonder  that  Rochester  rather  electri- 
fied the  reading  world,  but  perhaps  no  one  will 
ever  again  have  due  respect  for  his  cross  grain  who  has 
seen  him  through  Bret  Harte's  spectacles,  as  he  ap- 
pears in  the  "Condensed  Novels.*"  It  is  quite  the 
proper  thing  to  feel  pathetic  over  Charlotte  Bronte, 
her  melancholy  story,  and  all  the  enchanting  fig- 
ments of  her  brain  ;  but  if  .Bret  Harte  will  draw  such 
portraits  as  (his  where  is  one's  gravity? 

His  face  was,  dark  and  evpressive,  his  under  jaw  singu- 
larly formed,  and  remarkably  heavy.  I  was  struck  with  his 
remarkable  likeness  to  a  gorilla  as  he  absently  tied  the  poker 
into  hard  knots  with  his  nervous  fingers.  I  watched  him 
with  some  interest.     Suddenly  he  turned  toward  me : 

"  Do  you  think  I'm  handsome,  young  woman  t " 

"  Not  classically  beautiful,"  I  returned  calmly,  "  but  you 
have,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  an  abstract  manliness,  a 
sincere  and  wholesome  barbarity,  involving  as  it  does  the 
naturalness " 

But  I  stopped,  for  he  yawned  at  that  moment,  an  action 
which  singularly  developed  the  immense  breadth  of  his  lower 
jaw;  and  I  saw  he  had  forgotten  me  ! 

When  Mr.  Sheridan  limped  upon  the  stage  the 
other  night,  and  began  to  exercise  his  tremendous 
lungs,  he  was  so  very  like  the  Rochester  whom  Bret 
Harte  has  hit  off  so  happily,  that  I  half  expected  to 
see  him  "  run  the  poker  wearily  through  his  hair,"  or 
fling  a- candlestick  at  some  unoffending  party.  But 
then,  he  is  also  so  very  like  the  Rochester  whom 
Charlotte  Bronte  drew  that  he  seemed  to  have 
stepped  out  of  the  very  pages  of  the  much-loved  ro- 
mance, and  one  fell  grateful  for  the  chance  or  mis- 
chance which  made  Louis  XI.  forsake  his  kingly 
robes,  and  take,  for  the  nonce,  to  supporting  a  star. 
For  Charlotte  Thompson  is  a  star,  but  of  feeble  ray. 
and  requires  some  added  nimbus.  She  is  little 
changed  even  since  her  first  days  at  the  California, 
but  whether  it  is  because  old  ways  have  gone  out,  or 
new  ways  have  come  in,  there  is  something  old-fash- 
ioned about  her.  It  is  not  displeasing,  it  is  indeed 
rather  pretty,  but  it  carries  one  back  a  long  time  to 
hear  those  much-rolled  trills,  and  those  modulations 
which  struck  the  stage-struck  ones  of  a  decade 
ago  as  being  something  elegant  beyond  cavil. 
Naturalness  has  come  in  since  then,  or  what  we  choose 
to  call  nature.  Indeed.  Charlotte  Thompson  herself 
has  a  way  which  is  pretty  in  its  suddenness  of  dipping 
into  naturalness  now  and  then,  and  the  house  invari- 
ably responds  with  a  flutter  of  approval.  They  like 
her  handsome  eyes — her  only  claims  to  beauty  ;  but, 
as  she  thoroughly  understands  the  management  of 
them,  she  needs  nothing  more.  And  they  like  her 
voice,  which  is  sweet,  and  soft,  and  clear.  And  they 
like  her  Jane  Eyre,  whom  she  makes  duly  humble, 
yet  duly  spirited.  She  seems  a  very  real  and  a  very 
pleasant  presence  in  the  Thornfield  rooms,  in  her 
soft,  plain,  clinging  gowns.  But,  alas  !  how  they 
have  mangled  the  story.  They  have  put  Mr.  Roch- 
ester in  the  peerage,  made  a  lord  of  him— an  eleva- 
tion which  does  not  give  him  one  added  degree  of 
interest.  They  have  made  a  very  proper  sort  of  per- 
son of  him,  too,  with  no  doubtful  antecedents,  no 
crazy  wives,  no  French  mistresses.  Lady  Rochester, 
the  maniac,  is  his  sister-in-law,  and  the  little  Adele  is 
his  niece— a  thoroughly  respectable  degree  of  rela- 
tionship. However,  it  is  impossible  to  spoil  Roch- 
ester with  any  accumulation  of  virtue  and  propriety 
so  long  as  they  leave  him  his  angelic  temper  and  an 
apparent  disposition  to  chew  the  entire  household 
into  minute  fragments.  The  tale  is  cut  short  in  the  ' 
middle,  and  brought  to  a  sudden  end,  and  the  Geor- 
gina  Reed  of  Jane's  young  days  is  made  to  do  duty  ' 
.-  '=-  Lady  Ingram.  The  part  introduces  Miss  Al- 
ings,  who  is  certainly  as  boisterous,  buxom, 


and  bouncing  a  lass  as  ever  played  a  part.  When 
she  speaks,  the  chandeliers  rattle  again,  and  the  timid 
players  seem  to  shrink  before  the  might  of  her  lungs. 
One  wonders  at  the  fancy  of  the  fastidious  Roches- 
ter, while  one  knows  how  dangerous  it  is  to  resist 
such  a  vigorous  young  party.  In  short,  Miss  Hast- 
ings's style  is  coarse  and  heavy,  and  peculiarly  infe- 
licitous beside  that  of  Miss  Charlotte  Thompson, 
which,  artificial  as  it  is,  has  a  delicacy  and  refinement 
which  are  peculiarly  pleasing.  They  make  Thorn- 
field  a  very  comfortable  place  at  the  Bush  Street  the- 
atre. That  long  vista  of  corridors  extending  from 
the  drawing-room  is  very  imposing,  but  the  wax  ta- 
pers, and  the  comfortable  rugs,  and  the  cosy  tea- 
table  of  the  bookless  library  are  more  alluring. 

How  strange  that  they  did  not  go  in  for  this  sort  of 
thing  at  the  Baldwin,  where  they  have  certainly  lodged 
the  English  diplomatist  very  shabbily.  It  seemed 
like  a  resurrection  of  the  good  times  to  see  such  a 
play  so  well  played  once  more.  It  was  a  fortunate 
thing  for  the  new  plays  that  ' '  Diplomacy"  came  after 
them,  instead  of  before.  Fancy  the  wild  tortuities  of 
"  Adolph  Challet "  now,  after  the  clear,  concise, 
thoroughly  well-built  plot  of  "  Diplomacy,"  and  fig- 
ure to  yourself,  if  figure  you  can,  the  saw-laden  dia- 
logue of  "  La  Belle  Russe"  beside  the  crisp  sentences 
of  Sardou,  even  after  translation.  One  can  not  help 
remembering  the  first  cast.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  shade 
better  in  every  part  than  this — decidedly  better  in 
some ;  for  Miss  Jean  Clara  Walters 's  hard,  unpol- 
ished style  is  ill  suited  to  the  part  of  the  Paraguay 
adventuress,  if  one  be  to  judge  Paraguayans  from 
the  charming  Madame  Lopez,  who  is  one  of  the 
lionnes  of  Paris  just  now  ;  and  as  they  do  not  seem 
to  emigrate  in  large  numbers  from  that  snug  little 
country  down  by  the  south  seas,  people  must  judge 
from  what  specimens  are  extant.  The  Dora  is  very 
different  from  the  magnificent  Granger  in  more  than 
the  matter  of  gorgeous  raiment.  She  is  a  quiet,  re- 
poseful little  Englishwoman,  with  that  slope  of  the 
brows  which  was  peculiar  to  the  hapless  Eugenie. 
She  has  a  low,  deep  voice  and  a  cultivated  speech, 
but  she  is  very  little  like  the  flitting  bird  of  brilliant 
plumage  which  is  the  received  Dora.  Yet  she  is  one 
to  be  very  much  liked,  and  to  wear  well  as  a  member 
of  the  company,  and  it  is  a  grave  ordeal  to  be  put  on 
trial  bv  comparison.  Even  so,  her  Dora  stands  the 
test  very  well,  and  is  a  very  pleasant  piece  of  acting, 
if  nothing  more.  Of  course,  we  had  our  own  Zicka. 
as  before.  Oddly  enough  any  other  woman  than 
Jeffreys-Lewis  would  look  in  this  part  in  San 
Francisco.  Her  Zicka  has  improved.  Immoderate 
Draise  used  to  turn  her  head  a  little  at  first,  and 
she  tuned  Zicka  up  to  such  a  key  that  she  was  a  hot- 
eyed  fury  from  beginning  to  end  ;  but  she  is  not  more 
now  than  a  scorned  woman  has  a  right  to  be.  Mr. 
Max  Freeman's  Baron  Stein  is  a  shade  too  ponder- 
ous. He  has  not  caught  that  peculiar  blending  of 
dignity  and  cunning  which  made  Shannon's  Stein  a 
masterpiece;  also  the  introduction  of  one  or  two 
of  his  pet  mannerisms  from  the  other  department  of 
his  art  had  an  inharmonious  effect.  Grismer  looked 
a  very  Russian  as  Orloff,  and  filled  what  would  have 
been  a  very  wide  breach  without  him.  Tearle  and 
Eyre  were  very  happily  cast  as  the  Beauclerc  brothers, 
almost  as  happily  as  the  handsome  twain  of  the  ill- 
starred  company  who  were  so  fatally  disbanded. 
Tearle  has  just  the  dash  of  boyish  impetuosity  which 
would  rush  him  into  such  a  marriage,  and  Evre  just 
the  sedateness  and  caution  to  make  him  the  experi- 
enced man  of  the  world  to  foil  a  Zicka,  and  the 
grave,  protecting  fondness  which  makes  him  a  very 
capital  sort  of  brother  for  such  an  inflammable  young 
gentleman  as  Julian  Beauclerc  to  have  on  hand  when 
he  gets  himself  into  scrapes.  It  is  a  treat  which 
those  perhaps  will  enjoy  most  who  visit  theatres  most 
to  see  this  delightful  play  given  with  such  really  even 
excellence,  for  although  one  may  carp  a  little  and  in- 
voluntarily compare,  one  has  enjoyed  a  genuine  and 
wholesome  pleasure.  There  was  some  talk  of  replac- 
ing it  with  "Camille."  Why?  Give  us  a  new  set 
of  furniture,  Mr.  Property-Man,  and  a  set  of  hang- 
ings for  that  desolate  Parisian  apartment,  and  let  the 
play  go  on  and  cultivate  the  taste  of  a  few  people — 
if  cultivation  of  taste  be  possible  in  theatres  in  this 
specialty-ridden  age.  BETSY  B. 


Next  Monday,  August  15th,  the  second  season  of 
Italian   opera  begins  at   the   Grand  Opera  House. 
The  initial  opera  is  "  Ernani,"  and  as  it  has  been 
rehearsed  for  some  time,  the  performance  will  doubt- 
less be  a  'satisfactory  one.     Signora  Adele  Bianchi- 
Montaldo  sings,  of  course,  the  role  of  Elvira,  and  all 
the  principal  artists  of  the  troupe  figure  in  the  cast. 
The  present  season  is  under  an  entirely  new  manage- 
ment— Signor   Bianchi,  the  former  manager,  having 
no   connection   with   it.     Inasmuch  as  most  of  the 
fault  found  with  the  previous  season  was  due  to  bad 
management,  and  particularly  to  bad  business  man- 
agement, this  fact  is  encouraging.     In  this  connec- 
tion, it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  the  new  manage- 
ment announce  that  "  no  reserved  seats  will  be  sold  j 
after  five  o'clock."     This  is  a  square  way  of  doing  j 
business,  and  we  hope  it  will  redound  to  the  interest 
of  the  managers.     People  are  growing  tired  of  the 
petty  swindles  practiced  in  some  of  our  theatres  con-  I 
cerning  this  reserved  seat  business.     On  Wednesday,  I 
the  17th,"  Ruy  Bias"  will  be  produced,  and  "  Norma" 
on  Friday.     The  troupe  have  in  rehearsal  "  lone,"  i 
"  Lucrezia  Borgia,"  and  "  MoTse  in  Egitto." 


Adeline  Stanhope,  formerly  leading  lady  at  Bald- 
win's, has  arrived  in  New  York.  She  has  been  en- 
gaged by  Fred.  Lyster  to  star  through  the  country 
in  the  part  of  Blanche  de  Beaurepaire,  in  Mrs.  Ro- 
mualdo  Pacheco's  new  drama,  "  Loyal  till  Death." 


DRAMATIC  AND  MUSICAL. 

Fanny  Davenport  will  essay  Lady  Macbeth  next 
season. 

Jennie  Lee  begins  her  American  season  on  August 
23d  in  New  York. 

The  American  News  Company  suppressed  a  recent 
edition  of  the  Dramatic  News  for  a  brutal  and  libel- 
ous assault  on  Edwin  Booth. 

The  New  York  Mirror  states  that  Barry  Sullivan 
will  visit  America  in  October,  and  will  probably  make 
his  first  appearance  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Florence  have  sailed  for  home. 
bringing  with  them  their  new  comedy  founded  on  the 
aesthetic  craze,  in  which  Mrs.  Florence  promises  to 
be  very  funny. 

Miss  Bella  Pateman  and  Mr.  Robert  Pateman  will 
support  Mr.  Edwin  Booth  during  his  coming  season 
in  America.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  see  the  Pate- 
mans  here  again.  They  are  both  painstaking  and 
intelligent  artistes. 

There  seems  to  be  an  impression  among  the  East- 
ern papers  that  the  present  company  at  the  Baldwin 
has  been  "unfortunate."  Items  to  that  effect  are 
continually  cropping  up.  They  have  suffered  no  ap- 
parent misfortune  as  yet,  aside  from  Miss  Jeffrey- 
Lewis's  illness  on  the  way  out.  But  she  has  entirely 
recovered. 

Clara  Morris  says,  in  reply  to  the  newspapers  : 
"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garfield  are  my  personal  acquaint- 
ances, and  yet  my  telegram  to  Mrs.  Garfield  was  sent 
under  care  of  a  lady  who  is  a  stranger  to  me.  Does 
that  look  like  push?  like  advertising?  The  accu- 
sation is  a  cruel  one.  and  it  is  utterly  false — utterly.' 

"John  A.  Stevens."  says  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
"  is  rapidly  developing  as  a  daring  and  original  man- 
ager as  well  as  a  successful  dramatic  author.  '  Pas- 
sion's Slave,"  which  first  saw  the  light  in  Detroit,  is 
a  very  meritorious  play.'  It  was  considered  a  very 
amusing  one  in  San  Francisco.  But  its  unconscious 
humor  evidently  did  not  pierce  the  Detroit  skull. 

A  lady  writing  to  a  Boston  paper  insists  that  the 
• "  Baa  and  Gobble  "  duet  in  "  La  Mascotte  "  is  ' '  sens- 
uous in  sentiment  and  salacious  in  suggestion."  If 
they  think,  in  Boston,  that  "La  Mascotte  "is  sala- 
cious, what  do  they  think  of  "  LeTimbaled'Argent," 
for  instance?  Perhaps,  though,  they  never  heard  it 
there.  There  are  some  things  that  even  Bostonians 
have  not  seen. 

The  favorite  singer  at  social  gatherings  in  London 
this  year  is  Madame  Marie  Roze.  Recently  she  sang 
at  the  German  Embassy.  Many  other  fine  artists  as- 
sisted, and  the  performance  was  a  great  success.  At 
its  conclusion,  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  of  Ger- 
many, who  were  present,  desired  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Madame  Marie  Roze.  Count  Munster 
presented  her  to  their  highnesses. 

The  wear  and  tear  of  the  stage  of  the  opera  house 
in  Paris  has  necessitated  the  laying  down  of  a  new 
floor  at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand  francs — a  change 
which  will  enable  the  wheel  skaters  in  the  beautiful 
opera  of  "  Le  Prophete"  to  go  through  their  evolu- 
tions with  less  probability  of  disaster.  An  improved 
plan  of  construction  is  to  be  followed  in  laying  the 
new  floor,-  as  the  boards  will  be  held  by  screws  driven 
from  underneath,  leaving  an  absolutely  plain,  smooth 
surlace  for  the  stage. 

Adelina  Patti  will  begin  her  American  tour  on  the 
Gih  of  November.  She  will  be  accompanied  by  Sig- 
nor Nicolini,  as  tenor.  The  season  will  consist  of 
forty  nights  ;  two  concerts  a  week  are  to  be  given, 
the  last  one  on  the  31st  of  March.  The  price  of  the 
tickets  will  not  be  more  than  ten  dollars  each,  run- 
ning from  that  to  two  dollars.  Four  concerts  will  be 
given  in  Ne.v  York,  three  in  Boston,  two  in  Phila- 
delphia, two  in  Chicago,  two  in  St.  Louis,  with  a 
possible  return  to  New  York  for  three  nights.  Out- 
side of  these  no  city  will  have  more  than  one  concert, 
t   is  not  probable  that  she  will  come  to  San  Francisco. 

Legal  difficulties  harass  the  "author"  of  "The 
Tourists,"  William  Mestayer.  John  Delafield,  says 
the  New  York  Mirror,  has  served  notice  upon  Mes- 
tayer that  he  will  institute  proceedings  against  him  if 
he  continues  to  use  the  Pullman  car  scene  in  "  The 
Tourists."  Delafield  claims  that  he  owns  the  right 
for  the  scene,  and  his  claim  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  he  once  wrote  a  play  in  which  he  introduced  the 
identical  scene  now  used  in  "The  Tourists."  His 
story  is  to  the  effect  that,  after  writing  his  drama,  he 
left  it  with  a  certain  party  for  perusal,  and  very  soon 
after  "  The  Tourists,"  with  his  ideas  and  scene,  was 
put  on  the  boards. 

Mr.  Henry  Irving,  the  tragedian,  in  his  speech  at 
the  closing  of  the  London  Lyceum  Theatre  recently, 
said,  in  referring  to  "his  friend  and  fellow  artist." 
Mr.  Edwin  Booth:  "Of  his  great  qualities  as  an 
actor  you  have  had  no  scanty  proof,  for,  after  repre- 
senting at  the  Princess's  Theatre  many  of  the  leading 
Shakspearean  characters  with  signal  ability,  he  was 
received  here  with  nightly  demonstrations  of  enthusi- 
asm which  have  more  than  confirmed  the  impression 
he  had  already  made,  and  which  were  as  gratifying 
to  mysell  as  they  must  have  been  to  him.  Mr.  Booth's 
artistic  fellowship,  high  courtesy,  and  single-minded 
devotion  to  our  common  art  have  made  his  engage- 
ment one  of  the  most  delightful  associations  in  my 
remembrance.  Above  all,  I  am  gratified  to  think  it 
another  link  to  the  many  bonds  of  amity  and  good 
will  which  it  should  be  the  pride  of  Englishmen  and 
Americans  to  maintain." 

A  new  Italian  theatre  has  been  opened  in  New 
York.  Its  "grand  inauguration,"  says  the  Tribune, 
took  place  by  the  Societa  Filodrammatica  Italiana 
Tommaso  SalTini,  assisted  by  various  "eminent  art- 
sts."  The  programme  was  a  long  one.  There  was 
a  play  called  "Giorgio  Gandi."  The  first  act  dis- 
closed a  tall  sailor,  with  a  husky  voice,  who  was  the 
hero  Giorgio,  two  beautiful  maidens  in  picturesquely 
striped  petticoats,  and  a  short,  fat  sailor  who  said 
nothing.  A  remarkable  canoe  was  paddled  upon  the 
stage,  and  the  captain.  Count  di  Pardo.  of  the  Ital- 
ian Roy.U  Navy,  climbed  out  He  was  greeted  by 
the  sailors,  and'  everybodv  took  a  drink — a  proceed- 
ing with  which  the  audience  manifested  a  lively  sym- 
pathy. But  Giorgio  began  to  roll  his  eyes  in  an 
alarming  manner,  his  language  became  emphatic, 
and  the  whites  of  his  eyes  alone  were  visible.  But 
he  embraced  both  the  maidens  at  the  same  time, 
which  evidently  revived  him,  and  the  curtain  dropped. 
The  second  act  of  "Giorgio"  was  notable  for  the 
sudden  waking  into  action  of  the  silent  sailor,  who 
kicked  another  sailor  through  the  window.  In  the 
last  two  acts  it  became  evident  that  the  gold-laced 
captain  had  won  the  affections  of  the  sailor  Giorgio's 
sweetheart.  The  performers  were  liberally  rewarded 
with  flowers,  and  the  audience  seemed  delighted  with 
the  performance. 


THE   INNER    MAN, 

In  the  Atlantic  for  August  is  an  article  entitled 
"French  Domestic  Life,"  from  which  we  take  the 
following  extracts  touching  the  table.  The  writer  is  a 
guest  at  a  French  country  gentleman's  house :  "  My 
friend's  family  included  himself  and  wife,  a  group  of 
children — a  daughter  twelve  years  old,  and  a  son  six 
years  old,  with  a  niece  and  nephew  of  about  thesame 
ages  as  their  cousins — a  paternal  grandmother,  and 
a  maternal  grandfather,  all  living  together  in  the  most 
harmonious  relations.  I  may  as  well  add  to  this 
family  combination  the  strangers  that  were  within  mv 
host's  gates,  for  these,  in  the  country,  are  not  infre- 
quent in  French  houses;  generally  invited  on  account 
of  intimate  associations,  they  are  so  much  at  home  as 
to  impress  one  with  the  idea  that  they  were  born 
there.  The  family,  with  their  guests,  usually  assem- 
bled in  this  room  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Whoever  chose  to  remain  in  his  cosy,  well-furnished 
bedroom,  to  read,  write,  or  to  take  an  extra  nap, 
could  do  so  without  impoliteness,  and  be  served 
at  will  with  tea,  coffee,  milk,  or  chocolate  without 
interfering  with  housekeeping  arrangements.  French 
hospitality,  it  must  be  mentioned,  takes  into  account 
personal  habits,  tastes,  and  even  caprices.  The  en- 
tertainment of  a  guest  does  not  hinge  on  regular  or 
irregular  habits  or  opinions.  One  of  our  company 
would  remain  in  the  salon  till  after  midnight,  talking, 
and  the  following  day  sleep  until  noon,  which  simply 
made  my  host  regret  that  sleep  deprived  him  of  so 
much  of  his  guest's  society.  In  this  house  the  children 
were  generally  up  first  On  coming  down  stairs  I 
would  find  them  in  the  dining-room,  and  be  greeted 
by  them  as  if  I  were  a  relative.  When  the  elders 
came  in  we  would  shake  hands  as  each  made  his  or 
her  appearance.  The  moment  the  children  caught 
sight  of  "grandpere  "  there  was  a  rush  for  a  kiss,  while 
"mamma"  rose  from  her  chair  and  received  one 
from  him  on  her  brow.  Thesame  ceremony  was  ob- 
served on  the  entrance  of  "grandmere."  On  the 
table  stood  a  tureen  of  soupe  maigre,  coffee,  tea, 
fresh  milk,  and  chocolate,  with  brioches,  which  two 
dishes  put  in  italics  I  wish  were  common  on  the 
American  table.  Nothing  remains  to  be  added  to  the 
details  of  this  early  breakfast  except  that  it  was  en- 
livened by  a  desultory  chat.  The  regular  breakfast, 
announced  by  a  bell  suspended  out-doors  at  one  an- 
gle of  the  house,  took  place  at  eleven  o'clock.  All 
were  ready  for  it  and  punctual.  The  menu  of  this 
meal  is  not  important.  It  is  only  the  manner  of  serv- 
ing it,  and  every  other  meal  in  France,  which  merits 
special  remark.  In  France  to  ' "  set  the  table  "  means, 
generally  speaking,  to  put  nothing  on  it  but  the  im- 
plements necessary  for  use,  such  as  plates,  knives, 
forks,  glasses,  and  napkins,  with  carafes  of  water, 
wine,  and  condiments  ;  add  to  these  the  dessert,  con- 
sisting of  fruits  and  various  bonbons,  and  always  an 
accompaniment  of  flowers.  All  meats  that  require  to 
be  carved  are  cut  up  on  dishes,  at  a  side  table,  and 
passed  around  by  the  waiter,  who  likewise  changes 
plates  and  watches  the  wants  of  those  who  are  eat- 
ing. Vegetables  and  the  solids  of  the  dessert  are 
served  in  like  manner.  The  result  is  such  an 
economy  of  time  and  labor,  such  a  relief  to  the  heads 
of  the  house,  such  an  absence  of  confusion,  such 
aesthetic  enjoyment,  owing  m  the  first  place  to  order, 
and  secondly  to  agreeable  harmonies  of  color  in  the 
fruit  and  flowers  before  you,  and  especially  to  un- 
trammeled  conversation,  that  one  wonders  at  the 
maintenance  of  the  "good  old  English  fashion  "  ofa 
literally  "groaning  board,"  rattling  plates,  incessant 
interruptions,  and  general  discomfort.  After  break- 
fast, which  was  sometimes  followed  by  a  half  hour's 
stroll  through  the  grounds,  we  resumed  our  work. 
Dinner  in  France  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  great 
event  of  the  day.  So  it  is,  but  not  because  it  is  a 
feeding  operation.  On  the  contrary,  this  French 
meal  is  a  domestic  symposium,  in  which  head  and 
heart  take  precedence  of  the  stomach.  The  interest 
and  value  of  a  meal  in  France  depend  more  on  the 
social  th.in  on  the  culinary  element.  Old  Izaak 
Walton's  dictum  that  the  company  makes  the  feast, 
and  not  the  lood,  is  of  special  significance  in  France. 
One  rarely  sees  a  Frenchman  dining  alone,  not  for 
the  reason  that  he  wants  some  one  to  look  at.  or  to 
drink  with,  but  because  he  wishes  some  one  to  talk 
to.  Conversation,  accordingly,  renders  the  French 
table  unique.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  modern 
French  dinner-table  is  the  substitute  for  the  salon  to 
which  the  "feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul" 
used  to  be  wholly  confined. 

CLXLI.— Sunday,    August  14.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six 
Persons. 
Green  Com  Soup. 
Cantaloupe. 
Fried  Pompano.     Potato  Croquette. 
Eggs  in  Cases- 
Butter  Beans.     Asparagus. 
Roast  Chickens. 
Potato  Salad. 
Watermelon.     Fancy  Cakes. 
Fruit  Bowl — Peaches,  Apricots,  Figs,  Plums,  Gages,  Pears, 
Nectarines,  Apples,  and  Grapes. 
Eggs  in  Cases — Buy  or  prepare  sufficient  paper  cases. 
Take  a  small  piece  of  butter,  a  pinch  of  fine  bread-crumbs, 
a  little  parsley,  and  young  onions  finely  chopped,  salt  and 
pepper,  mix  them  together,  put  a  little  into  each  case,  then 
break  an  egg  into  each,  put  them  on  a  gridiron  over  a  slow 
fire,  and  do  them  gently,  or  place  them  on  a  dish   in  an 
oven  ;  when  well  set,  serve.     A  little  Parmesan  cheese  may 
be  grated  over  them. 

"  Sarah  Bernhardt,  while  recently  drivingat  Brigh- 
ton, England,  lost  a  large  and  very  valuable  dia- 
mond." We  thought  Sarah  would  learn  something 
in  this  country.  But  she  ought  to  have  lost  it  in  a 
hotel,  and  then  sued  the  landlord. 


Decorative  Novelty  Fans  are  now  very  popular. 
They  are  made  in  twenty  different  patterns,  from  a 
pansy  to  a  snail.  For  decorating  walls  nothing  is 
more  tasty  or  cheap.  Ah  invoice  of  two  thousand 
just  received  from  the  Novelty  Fan  Works  of  New 
York.  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  at  30  cents  each, 
$3.00  per  dozen.  Snow^fc  Co.,  12  Post  Street,  Ma- 
sonic Temple. 

Catarrh  has  never  yet  been  mastered  by  douches 
smokes,  inhalations,  or  any  other  merely  local  reme, 
dy.  Dr.  Wei  de  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure  is  an  innoc- 
ulative.  constitutional  remedy  which  is  absorbed  by 
the  infectious  poison,  and  kills  the  spores,  wherever 
located.  It  is  a  wonderful  discovery— an  infallible 
cure  at  any  stage.  The  cure  is  sold  by  druggists,  or 
delivered  by  D.  B.  Dewey  &  Co.,  agents.  182  Fulton 
S.reet,  N.  Y.  Pamphlets,  with  full  explanations  and 
overwhelming  proofs,  mailed  free. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store)  S.  F.     Office  hours,  9105. 

Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  conversational  les- 
sons.    Classes  and  private.     P.  O.  box  1574. 

Wholesale  Poisoning. — The  Sanitary  Record 
of  London,  England,  in  commenting  on  the  news  of 
the  recent  poisoning  of  a  boat-load  of  people  at  War- 
rensburg,  Mo.,  who  partook  of  lemonade,  when  eight 
of  the  people  died  and  one  hundred  others  were 
stated  to  be  in  a  critical  condition,  says  :  "The  oc- 
currence of  startling  incidents  such  as  these  serve 
especially  to  direct  attention  to  the  advantages  of  an 
absolutely  pure  natural  mineral  water.  One  of  the 
first  circumstances  which  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the 
popularity  which  Apollinabis  Water  has  now  so 
largely  achieved  and  so  firmly  established,  was  the 
public  statement  of  an  eminent  hospital  physician  in 
London,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  which  he 
described  how  he  had  himself  been  suffering  for  many 
months  from  chronic  symptoms  of  poisoning,  of 
which  he  was  unable  to  determine  the  source  until, 
having  identified  the  cause  of  his  disease  as  being- 
lead  poisoning,  he  succeeded  in  tracing  it  to  his 
habitual  use  of  soda  water  in  syphons,  The  soda 
water  had  taken  up  enough  lead  from  the  fittings  of 
the  syphons  in  which  it  was  inclosed,  frequently  for 
long  periods  before  use,  to  produce  the  symptoms  of 
chronic  lead  poisoning." 

Rheumatism  is  a  hard  complaint  to  tackle,  and 
Neuralgia  is  worse,  but  it  has  been  conclusively  pro- 
ven that  the  wonderful  Centaur  Liniments  will  cure 
them.  There  appears  to  be  no  ache,  pain,  inflam- 
mation, strain,  or  swelling  upon  either  man  or  beast 
which  they  will  not  relieve,  subdue  or  cure. 

Castoria  is  pleasant  to  take.  It  regulates  the  stom- 
ach and  bowels,  cures  diarrhoea,  wind-cholic,  sour- 
curd  and  rash,  allays  feverishness  and  destroys  worms. 
Mothers  like  Castoria  because  it  makes  the  child 
healthy  and  cheerful,  and  children  almost  cry  for  it 
because  it  stops  their  stomach  ache. 

Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 

Musical  Loxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Duponi 
St.     Repairing  done.     Prices   low. 

See  "The  Awakening"  and  "The  Eighth 
Wonder;"  also,  Carbolic  and  Camphor  Soap,  proof 
against  small-pox — all  at  Standard  Soap  Palace,  637 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Prof.  Geo.  Gossnian  began  a  class  in  Spanish  Jnue 
30th  ;  23  Powell  St.;  52  per  month. 

H.  A.  Callendar,  Fine  Watches,  jewelry,  etc, 
has  removed  to  No.  137  Montgomery  Street,  Room 
16,  up  one  flight  of  stairs. 

Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 

C.  O.  Dean,  Dentist,  No.  126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

nUSH  STREET    THEATRE. 

Chas.  E.  Locke Proprietor 

IMMENSE  SUCCESS!    TREMENDOUS  HIT: 
Enthusiastic  reception  of  the  favorites, 

MISS   CHARLOTTE  THOMPSON 

AND 

W.    E.    SHERIDAN, 

Supported  by  a  powerful  company. 
THIS  (SATURDAY  AFTERNOON  and  EVENING, 

"JANE    EYRE!" 

Which  will  also  be  repeated  on  Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tues- 
day Evenings,  August  14,  15,  and  16. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday  Evenings,  August  17  and  18, 

"  INGOMAR!" 

Friday  and  Saturday  Evenings,  August  19  and  20, 

"  CAMILLE!'' 

WEDNESDAY  MATINEE "INGOMAR 

SATURDAY  MATINEE "CAMILLE." 

Secure  seats  at  once. 
MONDAY',  AUG.  23 THE  PLANTER'S  WIFE 

Boston  and  California 

DRESS  J3EFORM 

TJ/ ORTH  UNDERGARMENTS  (SPE- 

'"  CIALTY,)  Children's  Corset- Waists,  Cashmere 
and  Merino  Union  Suits,  Shoulder-Braces,  Hygienic  Cor 
sets.  Hose  and  Skirt  Supports,  Emancipation  Waists  and 
Suits. 

MRS.  91.  H.  OBER, 

SOLE  AGENT.  430  Sutter  Street. 

JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

4JBEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

JVo.  6S5  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 
IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER. 
turnery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods  Toilet  Articles,  etc. 


AID  WIN   THEATRE. 


B 

Thomas  Maguire, 


.  Manager 


PARTICULARLY   REQUESTED. 


In  response  to  numerous  applications  at  the  Box  Office  to  see 

THE  WALLACK   COMPANY 

—   IN"  — 

DIPLOMACY  ! 

This  ever-popular  play  will  be  presented 

THIS,    SATURDAY,  AND    SUNDAY    EVENINGS, 
August  13  and  14. 


MATINEE  TO-DAY  AT  2  P.  M. 


First  Appearance  of 

MISS    ETHEL    ARDEN. 

Special  engagement  of  MR.  JOS.  GRISMER  and  MR. 
MAX  FREEMAN,  in  a  very  powerful  cast,  including 
MISS  JEFFREYS-LEWIS,  MR.  OSMOND  TEARLE, 
MR.  GERALD  EYRE,  etc. 

Monday,  August   15— First  production   in    America  of  the 
Great  Parisian  Sensation, 

THE    STRANGLERS    OF    PARIS  I 


9eERL£ss 


TRADE    MARK 


STARCH. 

ABSOLUTE   PURITY 

UNEQUALLED    DELICACY. 

Try    it  once  and  you  will  use  no  other 


W.  J.  HOUSTON  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents 

215  &  217  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


BRUNSWICK  SOAPS  arc  in  powdered  form, 
entirely  new,  ready  for  use  in  fifteen  minutes. 
Bich,  delicious,  and  economical.  Six  varie- 
ties, each,  complete  in  itself,  requiring  noth- 
ing but  water.     For  sale  by  all  grocers. 

JOHN  T.  CITTIXG  A  CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents. 


RUPTURE 


Cured.   Greatest  Invention 

ofthcagc.   PIERCES:  SOX 
7o4Sac  St., San  F;ao  '_"ai 


RANDOLPH    &   CO. 

JEWELERS. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of  Watches  and 
Jewelry,  Jfos.  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street, 
corner  Sutter,  San  Francisco. 


HOUSEKEEPERS  I 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc.,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one-half  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  acainst  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  20  years. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


ftJOTICE- 


THE    TRADE  AND  THE 


Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  invoice.  Each  case  Is  marked  upon 
the  side,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  th^  label,  "  Macondray  &:  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY  &  CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Geo.  L.  Darling. 


Frank  D.  Hakdie 


HARPIE  &  DARLING, 

(Successors  to  D.  HARDIE  £"  CO.) 

CARPETS.    Oil,    CLOTHS,    LI.VOLEI  JI     I  LOOK 

CLOTH,  SHADES,  LACE  CURTAINS, 

AND  I  rilOLSTI :rv  1.11011$. 

jig  Market  Street, Near  Third. 


PACIFIC 

OCEAN  HOUSE 

SANTA    CRUZ. 


E.  J.  Swift, 


Proprietor, 


T 


HE  ABOVE  FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE 


has  been  thoroughly  renovated  and  put  in  first-class 
order.  Santa  Cruz  is  the  Long  Branch  of  the  Pacific,  and 
the  finest  watering-place  on  the  Coast. 


REMOVAL 


JOHN    MIDDLETOX, 

(Successor  to  Middleton  &  Famsworth), 

GOAL    DEALER, 

lias  Removed  to 

10    POST    STREET. 


D 


O  NOT   SACRIFICE    YOUR    FUR- 

NITURE,  PIANOS,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding,  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE    THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Paintings,  with 

J.    H.    MOTT    &    CO., 

(i47  Market  St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  floor. 

Large,    airy   brick   building,   with    elevator.      MONEY 

LOANED  on  valuable  goods.     Terms  moderate 


MISS    ANGIER'S 
English  and  French  School 

«18  O'Farrell  Street, 

REOPENED AUGUST  FIRST. 


Consolidation! 


The  well-known  firms  of  LE- 
BEMi.U'M  &  GOLDBERG  and 
BOWEX  BROS,  have  consoli- 
dated, and  will  occupy  the  store 
of  Bowen  Bros.,  428,  430,  and 
432  Pine  Street,  adjoining  Cali- 
fornia Market,  where  they  will 
be  pleased  to  see  the  friends  of 
both  parties,  and  we  guarantee 
the  lowest  prices  and  prompt 
delivery  of  goods. 

We  will  enlarge  aud  add  to 
our  already  full  and  well -se- 
lected stock  of  French,  German, 
and  English  Delicacies ;  also, 
Wines  and  Teas. 

LEBENBAUM, 

GOLDBERC 

&  BOWEN. 


MECHANICS' 


IS  NOW     OPEN. 


FOR    SHERIFF 

Of  the  City   and  Comity  of  San  Francisco, 

JOHN    SEDGWICK, 

Nominated  by  the  Republican  Con- 
vention. 


O.  BEACH 


5 


BOOKSELLER    \M>    STATIONER. 

New  Styles  in  Fancy  Stationery, 

Marcus  M'ard's  Irish  Linen  Papet erics 
Standard,  Miscellaneous,  and  Juvenile  Book 

101  Montgomery  Street,  opp.  Occidental  llote 


THE  OLDEST  DRY-GOODS  HOUSE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


We  are  now  Selling  all  Our  Summer  Dress  Goods  and  Silks  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

J.  W.  DAVIDSON  &  CO. 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


THE  TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

The  Model  Maiden. 
I  knew  a  maiden  chastely  fair. 

In  tint  her  hair  was  lemony — 
That's  rather  far-fetched,  I  declare — 

Her  cheek  was  an  anemone. 

She  was  a  shy,  entrancing  elf. 

Her  features  peace  would  indicate  ; 

And  very  soon  I  wished  myself 
As  rich  as  any  syndicate. 

Because  to  be  away  from  her 

Was  simply  unendurable  ; 
From  which  the  reader  may  infer 

My  case  was  quite  incurable. 

She  wore  a  necklace  gemmed  with  pearls, 

Her  hair  was  neatly  filleted  ; 
For  her,  before  all  other  girls, 

I  wished  that  I  was  billeted. 

All  poets,  in  a  frenzied  craze, 
Her  form  would  gently  Dianize  ; 

And  she  would  calmly  meet  their  gaze, 
Pretending  each  to  lionize. 

High  Spanish  she  could  sing  and  speak 

As  well  as  any  Mexican  ; 
And  when  she  Latin  read,  or  Greek, 

She  never  used  a  lexicon. 

The  snowy  keys  she'd  lightly  touch, 
And  science  did  enrapture  her ; 

For  me,  indeed,  she  knew  too  much, 
And  so  I  couldn't  capture  her. 

— R.  K.  Munkiiirick. 

Hens,  Horrible  Thing! 
'Twas  rather  rash  in  Jim,  the  wag, 

When,  through  the  window  casement, 
A  barnyard  cackler  winged  her  way 

With  speed  into  the  basement, 
To  say,  when  from  his  wife  there  came 
Some  words  of  keen  reprovement, 
"  My  de.ir,  I  rather  think  it  is 

An  in-flew-hen-tial  movement." 

—  Yonken  Gazette. 

Nice  an'  Yachty. 
A  captain  who  owned  a  nice  yacht 
Sailed  away  to  a  beautiful  spacht ; 
The  harder  it  blew, 
The  warmer  it  grew, 
"  By  St.  Andrew,"  said  he,  "  but  it's  hacht!  " 

A  sailor  of  splendid  physique- 
He  was  fearless  and  gay,  so  to  spique  ; 

So  he  would  not  rare, 

And  "  holler,"  and  swear, 
Though  the  yacht  that  he  loved  sprung  alique. 

With  his  passengers  from  the  "  Argyll," 
He  cruised  about  seventeen  myll ; 

And  then  when  they  brought 

All  the  fish  they  had  caught, 
Said  Herbert :  "Well,  now,  I  should  smyll." 
— Hawkeye. 

Ode  to  the  Comet. 
Hale  bawl  of  liquidescent  fire, 

That  like  a  egle  darts  through  space, 
You  kepe  a  mountain  hire  and  hire 

And  hire  and  hire  with  queenly  grace. 
Art  like  this  earth,  a  peopled  world, 

With  natives  sich  as  we  are  hear  ? 
Oh,  no,  it  cannot  be  sich  whirls 

Would  make  them  die  of  trembly  skeer  ! 
—  The  Sweet  Singer  of  Michigan. 

After  Tennyson. 
Break  !  Break  !  Break  \ 

My  cups  and  saucers,  you  lout ; 
But  I'm  glad  my  tongue  can't  utter 

The  oaths  that  my  soul  points  out 

My  stately  vases  go 

To  your  uncle's,  I  ween,  to  be  cashed  ; 
But  oh  !  for  the  light  of  my  broken  lamp, 

Or  the  tick  of  my  clock  that  is  smashed. 

Oh  !  well  for  the  china-shop  man, 
Who  gets  a  fresh  order  each  day  ; 

Oh!  deucedly  weli  for  yourself, 

Who  are  in  the  said  china  man's  pay. 

Break  !  Break  !  Break  ! 

At  the  foot  of  my  stairs  in  glee, 
But  the  cash  I've  spent  for  the  glass  you  have 
cracked, 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 

—  Unknown  Liar. 


Some  Boston  Poetry. 
[Beach  Bluff,  Mass.,  July  27th,  1881.  —  Mr.  Editor: 
Oblige  me  by  publishing  this  essay.  Many  flowers  are 
created  to  blush  unseen,  and  I  wish  this  sentiment  to  appear 
in  print.  If  any  charges,  send  the  bill  to  me.  All  these 
verses  were  composed  in  Boston  by  the  undersigned. 
Alfred  Isaac  R  — — .] 

I  have  been  true  to  all  I  have  loved 

To  esteem  Love,  and  truth, 
These  are  the  principles  of  my  soul 

In  my  believing  youth. 
And  these  I  fondly  worship  still 
With  vows  all  pure  and  tranquil. 
[It  is  all  right.  Alfred  Isaac.     There  will  be  no  charee.— 
Ed.] 

See  Worcester. 
There  was  an  old  parson  named  Beauchamp, 
Whose  flock  said  no  sermon  could  reauchamp  ; 

"  No  wonder,"  he'd  say, 

"  They're  quite  thrown  away. 
For  you're  all  sound  asleep  when  I  preauchamp, " 

There  was  a  young  woman  named  St.  John, 
Who  lived  on  the  Rhine,  close  to  Bt.  John  ; 

But  her  passion  for  roaming 

Led  her  out  to  Wyoming. 
Where  she  fell  dead  in  love  with  an  t.  John. 

There  were  some  old  men  of  the  Bosphorus, 
Who  dealt  very  largely  in  phosphorus  ; 
It  burned  up  one  day, 
And  they  cried  in  dismay — 
"  Oh,  my  !  what  a  terrible  losphorus  !  " 

A  peevish  young  lady  named  Leicester, 

On  the  end  of  her  thumb  had  a  feicester. 

Which  caused  her  to  say — 

' '  Get  out !  go  away  !  " 

And  shriek  when  her  lellow  carreicester. 


A    WHOLESOME   CURATIVE. 

Needed  in 
Every  Family. 

//  acts  gently,  effecthiely^and  is  delicious  to  take.  Cleansing 
the  system  thoroughly,  it  imparts  vigor  to  mind  and  body,  and 
dispels  Melancholy,  Hypochondria,  etc. 

A  Single  Trial  Convinces. 


It  cures  Constipation,  Bil 
ailments. 


(Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  is  an  elegant  and  refreshing  fruit  lozenge,  which  serves  the  pur 
pose  of  pills  and  the  usual  time-worn  cathartic  medicines, 
iousness,  Headache,  Indisposition,  Piles,  and  all  kindred 

Extracts  from  Newspaper  Opinions. 

;i  It  does  its  work  well  aud  quickly,  leaving  no  deleterious  after  effects,  but  bringing  in  their 
stead  refreshing  satisfaction,  lively  spirits,  find  a  clesir  head."—  Cliicago  Tribune. 

"A  pleasant  confection,  which  childhood  will  be  glad  to  receive,  but  whose  properties  are 
certain  of  an  effect."— Cincinnati  Gazette. 

"In  no  sense  a  quack  medicine,  for  already  it  is  prescribed  by  leading  physicians."—  St 
Louis  Globe-Democrat.  . 

"It  produces  no  griping,  acts  easily  and  naturally,  and  is  pleasant  to  the  la^te  '—Chicago 

"  Certainly  no  medical  discovery  of  late  years  can  equal  it  in  value  to  the  human  race."— 
Cincinnati  Commercial.  . 

"  Appreciated  by  those  who  have  occasion  to  use  it,  and  prescribed  by  leading  physicians.' 
—Cleveland  Leader.  . 

"The  mildest  and  most  efficient  aperient  we  ever  used."—  Cincinnati  A.  0.  U.  W.  Bulletin., 

"  It  ha.s  been  tried  for  costiveness  by  persons  connected  with  this  office,  and  lound  to  work 
ike  a  charm."— Terre  Haute  Express. 

"Will  supplant  the  unattractive  pill." — JSTeiv  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

"  It  is  now  in  universal  use,  and  lias  a  demand  almost  unequalled  in  the  drug  business." 
—Chattanooga  Times.  , ,.     ,  „     m. 

"Seldom,  if  ever  before, has  any  remedy  grown  so  rapidly  m  public  favor."—  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean. 

"It  is  pleasant  to  commend  a  medicine  so  really  merit orinu*.'"— Baltimore  Bnltimorean. 

"  It  is  used  in  all  cases  that  need  a  cathartic  or  aperient  medicine."— Evansville  (huh)  Journal. 

"Taking  the  place  of  nearly  every  thing  in  that  line  of  remedies."—  Cincinnati  Saturday  Night. 

"  A  positive  and  pleasant  remedy  for  constipation,  etc." — Peoria   Ills.)  Transcript. 

"  The  result  of  careful  and  prolonged  chemical  and  scientific  research."—  Memphis  Avalanche 

"  For  ladies  and  children,  it  is  specially  adapted,  having  none  of  the  disagreeable  form  and 
taste  of  a  pill  or  powder."— State  Line  Herald,  Joplin,  Mo. 

"  One  of  its  pleasant  features  is  that  it  contains  no  mercury  or  deleterious  substance  in  any 
form." — Keokuk  (Iowa)  Gate  City. 

"  We  cheerfully  recommend  it."— Dradwood  {Dakota)  Black  Hills  Pioneer. 

"A  pleasant  cure  for  costiveness  and  its  consequent  ills."—  Cairo  {Ills.)  Bulletin. 

"  The  lozenges  are  as  palatable  as  the  nicest  fruit."—  Waco  ITpxos)  Examiner. 

"  Is  more  efficient  in  its  action  than  the  nauseous  cathartics  which  make  martyrs  of  ladies 
and  children."— San  Francisco  News  Letter. 

"  May  be  relied  upon  as  a  most  harmless  and  effective  medicine." — San  Jose  {Cal.)  Mercury. 

''•  We  bespeak  for  Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  a  world-wide  fame  and  sale."— New  York  Commercial 
mid  U.  S.  Exporter. 

Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  is  SO'.D  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS.     Price,  25  and  60  Cts.  Per  Box. 


ungafot  Sfattog 


THE    BEST    -A.3JTXJ    CHEAPEST    IjTJ^TTTS.A.X.   ATEBIE17T   "W_A.TE!R,. 
■•SUPERIOR   TO  ALL  OTHER  LAXATIVES." 

"SPEEDY,     SURE,    AND    GENTLE."—  Prof.    Roberts,   F.R.C.P.    London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  Lathartic  in  cases  of  sluggish  liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wiiieglassful  ".efore  breakfast.      Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

FOR  SALE  BY  RUHL  BROTHERS, 

52 S  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OUR  BEST  REWARD. 
Winston.  Foksythe  Co.,  N.C.,  March  15,  1880. 
Gents — I  desire  to  express  to  you  my  thanks  for 
your  wonderful  Hop  Bitters.  I  was  troubled  with 
dyspepsia  for  five  years  previous  to  commencing  the 
use  of  your  Hop  Bitterssome  six  months  ago.  My 
cure  has  been  wonderful.  1  am  pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church  of  this  place,  ana  my  whole  con- 

fregation  can  testify  to  the  great  virtue  of  your 
itters.        Very  respectfully.     Rev.  H.  Fersbee. 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  Feb.  3,  1880. 
Hof  Bitters  Co.:-\  think  it  my  duty  to  send  you 
a  recommend  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  wishing 
to  know  whether  Hop  Bitters  are  good  or  not.     I 
know  they  are  good  for  general  debility  and  indi- 
gestion; strengthen  the  nervous  system  and  make 
new  Ufe.     I  recommend  my  patients  to  use  them. 
Dr.  A.  Pratt,  Treaterof  Chronic  Diseases. 
Send  for  Circulars  of  Testimonials,  to 

hop  bitters  manufacturing  co. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Toronto,  Ont,,or  London,  Eng, 


RUBBER  HOSE 

GARDEN    HOSE, 

Of  all  grades  and  sizes, 

THE  VERY  CHEAPEST  AND  VERY  BEST 

THE   CELEBRATED 

MALTESE    CROSS   HOSE, 

For  Garden  purposes  and  Fire  Departments. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  M'f 'g  Co. 

JOHN    W.  TAYLOR,  Manager, 
Corner  First  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

N.  GRAY  &   CO., 


U   N 


G41  Sacramento  Street. 


R  S, 


w 


S.   P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

'HOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  AVines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  CLampagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.   F. 


ASSESSMENTS   AND   DIVIDENDS. 


OIERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business, 
San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  o"  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  15th  day  of  July,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  69),  of  one  dollar  ($t)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  slock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  eighteenth  (18th)  day  of  August,  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the 
sixth  (6th)  day  of  September,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

E.   L.   PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  300  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


f>ES7     AND     BELCHER     SILVER 

Mining  Company — Location  of  works,  Virginia  City, 
Storey  County,  Nevada.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Directors,  held  on  the  twelfth  day  of  June,  1881,  an 
assessment  (No.  21)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  slock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  20,  Nevada  Block,  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Anystock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Tuesday,  the  16th  day  of  August,  1881,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the 
seventh  day  of  September,  18S1,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale. 

WILLIAM  WILLIS,   Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  29  Nevada   Block,  No,  309  Montgom- 
~treet,  San  Francisco,  California. 


--:■>■  Str 


T^IVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    01 

the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
August  9,  1881. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  20)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (25c.)  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Monday,  August  15,  1881,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  19,  328  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  be  closed  on 
August  10,   i38i,  at  3  P.  M.  JOSEPH  NASH,  Sec. 


f)lVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  August  2,  1881. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  above-named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  31,  of  Seventy-five  Cents(75c.)per  share  was 
declared,  payable  on  Fridav,  August  12th,  i8Hi,  at  the 
office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
pany in  New  York. 

WM.  WILLIS,   Secretary. 
Office — Room    No.   29,  Nevada  Block,    No.    309   Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


$5 


to  $20  per  dav  at  home.     Samples  worth  $■;  Fr< 
dress  STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 


AH. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,   202    MARKET   STREET. 


GEO.   W.    PRESCOTT.  IRVING   M.   SCOTT.  H.  T.  SCOTT. 

UNION   IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOn  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast.) 

Cor.  First  and  Mission  Sts., 

P.  O.  BOX,  2128.  SAN   FRANCISCO. 


IRA    P.    RANKIN. 


A.    P.    BRAVTON 


PACIFIC   IRON   WORKS 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON    &   CO., 

12;  to  132  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills,  Engines — 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc.,  etc. 


JOS.   F.  FORDERER, 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvanized    Iron    Cornices, 

Chimney  Tops  and   Iron   Skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53    BEALE    STREET. 


George  Campbell.  E.  D.  Heatle\ 

DICKSON,  DeWOLF  &  CO., 
Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

412  AND  414  BATTERY  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 

Classes  of  Refined   Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADO  LI*  HE  LOW,  President. 

Office — 20S  California  Street. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale 
and  Retail 
Dealer   in 


coal; 


Order  for  House 

or  Office  by 
Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

IIS    and    120    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM&CO 

TATIONERS,    BOOKSELLERS, 

<  oninierclal  Printers, 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturer  a, 

204  Sansonie  Street,  near  Pine. 


L.  DODGE L.   H.  SWEENEY. 


.J.  E.  RUGGLRS 


DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  11  and  1"  California  Sts. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,       -  -      385  Market  S«. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


HUNTINGTON,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS   OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 

Junction  Busk  and  Market  Sts..  San  Francisco. 
52  to  58  K  Street.  Sacramento. 


J.  M.  BUFFINGTON, 

MINING     SECRETARY. 

3013  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery,  second 

floor,  Over  >F,tna  Insurance  Co.,  San  Farncisco 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


Ci     J?«     Ki     Ki 

Time  Schedule,    Saturday,     Jnne   4tli,    1SS1. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS: 


LEAVE 

DESTINATION. 

ARKIV 

FROM 

i). 30  A,  M 

.  .Antioch  and  Martinez 

3-35  p 

M. 

*3.oo  P.  M. 

'10.05  A 

M. 

*i=-35  P- 

7-35  P 

"■35  A 

7-35  P 

"10.05  A 

3.30  H.    M. 

*4.oo  I',  at. 

M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

3- 35  P- 

M. 

4.30  P.    M. 

805  A 

M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

M. 

a.oo  A.  M. 

6.05  P. 

M. 

*4.oo  1'.  M. 

'12.35  P 

M. 

"3.30  1'.    M. 

11.35  A 

M. 

"      ({Sundays  only) 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

3-35  p 

M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

.  .Livermoie  and  Niles 

6.05  p. 

M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

,4.oo  p.  M. 

S.J5  A 

3-35  P 

'12-35  '■• 

7-35  P- 

4.05  P. 

IO.OO  A.  M. 

. .  Niles(see  also  Livermore&N  iles) 

M. 

3.30  P.    M. 

(  Ogden  and  )_  Express 

"[East t  Emigrant 

"■35  A 

M. 

5.30  P.  M. 

6.05  A 

M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

. .  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

M. 

S.OO  A.  M- 

(  Sacramento,  \  via  Livermore. . . 

6.05  P 

M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

A  Colfax,    and  r  via  Benicia 

(  Alta J  via  Benicia. . 

7-35  P. 

M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

II.35  A 

.\I. 

*J.OO  P.    M. 

,  .Sacramento  River  Steamers 

*6.oo  A 

M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

9-35  A 
7-35  P- 

M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

3-35  P- 

at. 

3.30  P.    M. 

•10.05  A 

M. 

4.OO  1*.  M. 
3-30  P-   M. 

*i2-35  P. 
"■35  A 

..Virginia  City 

M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

11.35  A 

M, 

*3-30  P-  M. 

*7-35  P- 

*7-35  '*- 

M. 

Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  A.  M. 
Pacific  Express  from  "  Ogden  "  at  San  Pablo  ; 
Express  from  "Deming"  at  Byron. 


ihould    meet 
also,  Pacific 


FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO.  DAILY. 
To  EAST  OAKLAND— *t6.io,  t7-3o,    tS.30,  19.30,  10.30, 

11.30,  12.30,  1.30,    t3-30,    t4-30,    t5-30,    t6,30,    7.00,  8.10, 

9.20,  10.40,  *n. 45 
(tRunning  through  to  Alameda,  Sundays  excepted.) 
To  ALAMEDA  Direct- -7,00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  n. 00,  12.00 

1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  4,00,  5.00,  6.00,    *7-oo,  8.10,  9.20,  10.40 

"11.45. 
To  BERKELEY — 7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.30,  11,30,    1.00,  3.00 

4.00,  5.00,  6.00,  "6.30. 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.to,  8.oo,  10.00,    .2.00,      30 

3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  "6.30. 

TO    SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND—  *5.2o,  *6.oo,  6.50,  and 

every  24th  and  54th  minute  of  Cjich  hour  (excepting  2.24) 

from  7.24  a.  m.  to  6.54  p.  m.,  (inclusive,)  8.00,  p. 10,  10.30. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— "5.10,    "-5.50,   6.40,(7.44,18.44 

T944.    tio.44,  11.44.  ^-44.    1  44.   2.44,    +3.44,  t4-44.  tS-44 

t6.44,  t7-50,  9.00,  10.20. 

(tStarting  20  minutes  earlier  from  Alameda,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted.) 
From  ALAMEDA  Direct — *5-oo,  "5.40,  6.25,  7.00,  S.00 

9.00,  10.00,    11.00,    12.00,  1. 00,  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00,  "7.20 

8.40,     5 
From  BERKELEY — *5-4o,  "6.30,   7.30,  8,30.  9.30,   10.30 

11.30,  1. 00.  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY—  5.40,  ^6.30,  8.00.  10.00,  12.00 

1.30,  3.30,  4.30,5.30,  "6.30. 


CREEK   ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— "7.15,   9.15,  "-'5.  i.if,  3-t5 

5- to- 

From  OAKLAND — *6. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15  2.15,4.15. 

All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 


"  Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 
Jewelers,  toi  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


A.   N    TOWNE. 

General  Sup't. 


T    H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


no.  310  sansome  street- 


wholesale  DEALER  IN  FURS 


WILLIAMS,     IMMONO    &    €©. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,   Junction   Market  and   Pine  Streets,   San 

Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


Delos  Lake. 


Hosmer  P.  McKoon 


LAKE    &.    MCKOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law. 

310  lMiie  Street,  Rooms  lti,  13,  and  14, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


L.   D.   Latimer. 


Wu,  W.  Morrow 


LATIMER   &.   MORROW, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

Rooms  75,  70,  and  77  Nevada  Block, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

-    «*  ~j   ,  «i  week.     $12  a  Jayal  liooie  easily  made.     Cost ly  out 
V  /*    fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


BROAD    GAUGE. 


SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT 

Commencing  Saturday,  June  4,  1881,    and  until  fur- 
ther notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and    Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


DESTINATION 


J-30A.  M. 
5.4O  A.  M. 
(.30  V.    M. 


..San    Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
Menlo   Park 


)-30  A.  M. 
>-40  A.  M. 


>-40  A.  M. 
J.  30   P.   M. 

>-40  A,  M. 
3.3O  P.  M. 

3.  4O  A.  M. 
J.3O  P.  M, 


_!  ..Santa  Clara,  San  Ji 
I  . . . .  Principal  Way  Stations. . 

I 

I  ..Gilroy,   Pajaro,  Castroville 
\ and  Salinas 


Hollister  and  Tres  Pin 


V 

I  ..Monterey,    Aptos,     Soquel, 

j and  Santa  Cruz. 

.  . . .  .  Soledad  and  Way  Str.tiiws .  . 


6.00    P.    M. 
*IO-02    A.   M. 

6.00    V.    M. 
*I0.02   A.  M. 


6.00 


P.    M. 


*  Sundays  excepted.     \  Sundays  only. 


Stage  connections  are  made  daily  with  the  10.40  A.  m. 
train,  except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  con- 
nect with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Ticket    Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend    Street, 
and  No.  ?  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

83T  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  A.  M. 


(T0U7 H  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
*-)  New  Route — Narrow  Gam:e. 


SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  APRIL  4,  1881,  Boats  and  Trains  wiil 
leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  foot  of  Market 
""treet,  as  follows: 

J  .'n  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
O  OU  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit 
and  Santa  Cruz. 
-j  ->/n  P.  M.,  Daily,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate 
i'0U  Stations. 

*  jf.  P.  M.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  San  Jose  and 
T'O        all  intermediate  points. 

tigs'  In  Alameda,  all  Through  Trains  will  stop  at  Park 
Street  and  Pacific  Avenues  onlv. 

Stages  connect  at  Los  Gatos  with  8:30  a.  m.  and  3:30 
p.  M.  trains  for  Congress  Springs  and  Saratoga. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good  until  Monday  follow 
ing,  inclusive,  to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa  Cruz 
and  return,  $5. 

OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA  FERRY. 

Ferries  and  Local  Trains  leave  : 

San  Francisco  for  Oakland  and  Alameda— *6. 35, 
7-35.  8-3°.  9-3°(  i°-3<>  "-3°  A.  M.  ti2  3°j  i-3°>  2-3°j 
3-3°i   4-3°>   5-3°i  6.30,  7.30,  8.30,  and  11,30  p.  M. 

From  Corner  Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets, 
Oakland — *6.oo,  '7.00,  8.00,  8.50,  9.50,  10.50,  tn.50,  a.m 
12.50,  1.50,  2.50,  3.50,  4.50,  5.50,6.50  and  Q.50  p.  m. 

From  High  Street,  Alameda—  ''s^s,  *6-45,  7.45,  8.38, 
9-35,  to-35.  tn,35  a.  m.  12.35,  i"-35.  2.35,  3.35,  4.35, 
5-35.  6-35.  and  9.35    p.  m. 

+  Saturdays  aud  Sundays  only. 
•Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-town  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences- 
Through  Trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  aud  10.35 
A.  M.,  and  6.35  P.   M. 


F.  W.   BOWEN, 

Superintendent. 


G.  H.  WAGGONER, 
Gen.  Pass.  Aeent. 


THUNDER  POWDER  COMP'Y. 

OFFICE, 

606   Montgomery   St.,  Room  4. 


WM.  SHERMAN President 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Secretary 

CHARLES  DE  LACY General  Manager 


BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT, 

F.  M.  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WAITE, 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

WM.  M.  STEWART. 


This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive— an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  explanation 


C.    AIM)  LP  HE    LOW    &    I'O. 

<(i3iiEiiisKi»u  HerriiHiiis. 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

fib F ICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

*-'     Street 
£5T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


r.r.  a  week  111  ynur  own  town.      I  cm:*  and  $s  nutni  Tree 
>'■''     Address  H    HALI  E  IT  &■  O..  Portland.  Maine 


INSURANCE. 


»  NEW  YORK 

Ph  ! UFE 

^INSURANCE  COMPANY 


issels,  over  S-f.ftOO.uotf.^ Animal   Revenue, 

over  jfcs.wio.mm. .surplus,  over  $»,<hmmhi«. 


HTHE    TONTINE    INVESTMENT 

Policy  of  this  Company  combines   in  one  form   the 
greatest  number  of  advantages  attainable  in   a   Life    Insur- 
ance Policy.     Life  insurance  agents  and  others  are  invited 
to  apply  for  detailed  explanations  of  this  plan. 
MORRIS  FRANKLIN,  WILLIAM  H.  BEERS, 

President.  Vice-Prest.  S:  Actuary. 

Theodore  M.  Eanta,  Cashier. 

D.  O'Dell,   Sup't  of  Agencies. 
Charles  Wright,  M.D..  Henry  Tick,  M.D., 

Medical  Examiners. 

ALEX.   «.  11AWES.    Manages-   for  Hie   Pacific 

Coast. 

WILLIAMS     DIMOND    &.    CO  , 
General  Agents, 

For  .Sandwich  Islands.  Japan,  and  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 


ORGANIZED    1861. 

Capital,    ■    -    -     $600,000.00 

Re-Insurance  Reserve,     $?!>,54!i.03 
Reserve  lor  unpaid  losses,  15,900.00 
NET    SURPLUS   over  all 
liabilities,      ■      -       -       144,563.40 

Tola!  Assets,      ■     $S40,004.43 

C.  T.  HOPKINS,  Pres.        L.  L.  BECMWELL,  V-Pres 
2ENAS  CROWELL,  Sec.  E.  T.  BARNES,  Ass.    Sec. 
A.   C.   DON  NELL,  City  Fire   Surveyor. 
CAPT.   GEO.   LU.UM1NG,    Marine  Surveyor. 


BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN 

Marine  Insurance  <  o..  Limited. 

Capital  Subscribed $5,000,00© 

Capital  Pai<l  1  >>: 1,000,006 

Cash  ISt'serve  FllIMl  (in  addition  to  capital)    1,031,741 


Pacific  Ocpurtmeiit 
LONDON  AND   LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 
Capital $7,;ioo,aoo 

C:i*h  Assets 1,826,043 


MANCHESTER 
Fire    Ixsiraxce   Cojipaw, 

OF   MANCHESTER. 

Capital »}5,ooo,oo« 

Cash  Assets 1,288,307 


BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE 

General  Agciits. 

GEO.    W.   SPENCER,     - 


&    CO. 


MANAGER. 


310  CaUfornia  Street,  Sau  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

jMURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CAI.A, 
FIRE    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street.  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


/  JO  ME  MUTUAL 

I  I  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

400  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Lapital . .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  1SS0 50/, 106  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.   BAKER. 

.SECRETARY CHARLES  R.    STORY 


/ 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE   L  O., 

of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  ai  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  <iipilJil $3t ,093,75© 

Aggregate  Assets «,S96,9S3 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued   on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.   LANE    BOOKER, 
KOBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney, 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E,  Corner  California  and  Mont 
gomery  Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


C.  J     HUTCHINSON 


H.    R.     MANN 


HUTCHINSON    &.    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St.. 
San  Francisco.  N.  E.  cor.  Califir.n<in  ard  S'anson><   f  if. 
Caftai?.   A.  M     lii  <  -     ■     r  „    -uni>ur. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Z.  P.  Clahk,  J.  C.  .vi  ai  lbs, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


BANKING. 


HE   NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Ueserv   V.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agen  y  a     New  Y"».k 62  Wall  Str 

Agency  at  Vibc-'nia,  Nkvap^ 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transit. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


"THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,001. 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agtncy  of  ttic  Bank  «! 
California;  Boston,  Trillion)  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  Inion  National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank  ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand ;  London,  A.  M.  Botlisrhild  A 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


P 


ACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    CO. 

The  Steamships  uf  this  Company  will  sail  from  SAN/ 
FRANCISCO,  during  the  year  1881,  as  follows:  From 
Wharf,  comer  of  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  for  YOJKO 
HAMA  and  HONG  KONG,  at  2  p.  m.: 

City  of  Tokio,  City  of  Peking, 

October  20.  September  3. 

Connecting  at  YOKOHAMA  with  steamers  of  the  MITSU 

BISHI  CO.  for  HIOGO,  NAGASAKI, and  SHANGHAE. 

Excursion  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  Special  Rates. 

LOR  SYDNEY  AND  AlCKLASD,  via  HONOLU- 
LU, at  2  p.  m.,  or  immediately  on  arrival  of  English  mails  : 
Zealaudia.  City  of  Sydney.  Australia.  City  of  New  York 
August  27.  September  24.  October  22.  November  19 
Round-the- World  Trip,  via  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  $650. 

FOB  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  at  12  o'clock 
noon,  on  4th  and  19th  of  every  month,  taking  Passenger! 
and  Freight  for  Mexican,  Central  American,  and  South 
American  ports  ;  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports ;  for 
Liverpool,  London,  and  Southampton  ;  for  St.  Nazarie,  and 
for  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Antwerp. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 


U 


CCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 
STEAMSHIP     COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  v.  si.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Friday,  Aug.  10. 

Saturday,  Sep.  17.       Thursday,  Oct.  6.    Friday,  Nov,  4, 
Saturday,  Dec.  3.        Wednesday,  Dec.  21, 
Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  K.  R.  Co.  s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Ricr,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


P 


PACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Whar 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  ev;ry  five  days,  direct,  and  fo 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
G00DALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

FOR    SITKA. 

The  U.  S.    Mail  Steamship 

CALIFORNIA, 

CAPT.  JAMES  CARROLL, 

ILL  SAILFROM PORT  TOWNS- 

end,  Washington  Territory,  for  Sitka,  Alaska,  on 
the  1st  day  of  April,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  each  succeeding 
month  in  1881. 

For  freight  or  passage,  apply  to  the  purser  on  board. 

March  4,  1881.  P.   B.   CORNWALL. 


W 


GOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED  the 
Author.  A  new  and  great  Medical 
Work,  warranted  the  best  and  cheap- 
est, indispensable  to  every  man,  enti- 
tled "The  Science  of  Life,  or  Self- 
Preservation ;"  bound  in  the  finest 
French  muslin,  embossed,  full  gilt,  300 
pp.,  contains  beautiful  steel  engrav- 
ings, 125  prescriptions,  priceonly  $1.25 
sent  by  mail  ;  illustrated  sample  6  cts. 
irurvriT  H'TTU'OrTPSend  now.  Address  Peabody  Medi- 
U.JHUW      iJfllOUjf  cat    Institute,  or  Dr.  W.    H.  PARKER, 


No.  4  Bulfinch  street,  Boston. 


TIIOMA*  PRICE, 

f- HEMIC A L  LABORATORY,  ASSAY 

*—  I   iVi.e,  Bullion  Rooms,  and  Ote  Floors, 

524  Saci-ameuto  Street,  San  Erimrl*eo. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


R.H.  McDonald, 

President) 

San  Francisco, 

Cal. 

TEstaBlishea. 

1863. 

CapitalStock 
Sl.OQO.000.00 
lus  459,233.03 

San  Francisco,  July  1,  1881. 
RESOURCES 
Real  Estate  (Bank  B  ni!sT"s)       SI  50.000  00 

Bills  Itecoivable 1,007.093  11 

JJ.S.  Bonds 080.977  35 

Beat  Kstate  taken  for  deiit . .  .  5.335  35 

land  Ass"n  and  I>oek  Stoek  . .       13,333  70 

J>ne  from  other  Banks 304.500  30 

Cash  (Coin  in  our  vaultj 508.G11  45 


LIABILITIES.  S3.114.Q31  3« 

Capital  Stock -• $1,000,000  00 

Brseivc I'nnd (Surplus) 459.333  03 

Due  Depositors 1,469.238  50 

Bne  to  other  Banks 180,107  23 

Due  Dividends 63  5Q 

83.114.631  26 

We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  the  above  our 
36tu  Semi-Ammal  bt&b^uient. 

It.  H.  McDonald,  President. 


$2.00 
$2.50 


B 


$3.00 

L.   A.    BERTELINC'S    PATENT. 

U\S  THE  FINEST  SPECTACLES 

in  existence.     £&r  The  only  Opticians  on  the  coast 
who  make  Spectacle  Lenses  to  order. 

IEERTEL1\G   A    MATKT,   Scientific   Opticians* 
4'i"  Kearny  St..  between  Pine  and  California. 

B3T  Beware  of  FRAUDS,  «ho  tell  you  they  make  Spec- 
tacle Lenses,  as  we  are  the  ONLY  OPTICIANS  on  this 
coast  who  do. 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT. 


FIRST    CLASS    IN    ALL    RESPECTS. 


/~\UIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

j£/    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     ASTEntrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.    D.   SHARON. 


BONESTELL,   ALLEN  &  CO. 

411,  413,  and  415  Sansome  Street. 

Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


MULLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental  Hole]. 

COMPOUND  astIgmatic  lenses 

Mounted  to  Order.    SS'Two  Hours  Notice. 

^5©-    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
oughly diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


TIBER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


For  CLEARING  and  POLISHING 


Silverware,  -_-i 
Nickel  Plate 
on  Stoves. 


:  /;...'-^r" 


Brass 
and 
iv^?"~  t'opnerware. 


LUSTR05 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110  (o  118  Batlerv  Street. 


DRINK 


JEWELRY  i  SILVERWARE 


WE  INVITE  AN  EXAMINATION  OF  OUR  LARGE  STOCK  OF 
FINE  DIAMONDS  AND  PEARLS,  ALSO  NEW  STYLES  IN  JEW 
ELRY  AN»  SILVERWARE,  WHICH  WE  ARE  CONSTANTLY  RE 
CEIVING.  SINCE  THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  OLD  FIRM  WE 
HAVE  MADE  MATERIAL  CHANGE  IN  PRICES,  AND  OFFER 
GOODS  LOWER  THAN  EVER  BEFORE. 

LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Successors  to  Braverinan  &  Levy,  No.  119  Montgomery  St. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF    BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  of  the  present 

time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  mailed  to  any  address. 

WOODWORTH,  SCHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


STRAW  HATS  1 1 

The  Largest  Stock  of  SUMMER  Novelties  in  STRAW  and  LIGHT 
COLORED  FELT  HATS  offered  by 

HERRMANN 


■ 


336  KEARNY  ST.,  NEAR   PINE. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 

OF 

"THE  ARGONAUT. 


jj 


Vots.  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII, 
and  VIII. 


ANY    ONE   CAN    BE     ACCOMMO- 

dated  with  the  Bound  Volumes  from  the  commence- 
ment by  applying  at  the  Business  Office,  522  California 
Street. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer. 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

116  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block,  SAN   FRANCISCO. 


LATEST 
FASHIONS 


Dress  Suits, 
Business  Suits, 


S.B.BOSWELL&GO 

STOCK   BROKERS, 

Removed  to  330  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAYERS*    MATERIALS,   MINE 

and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &.  CO., 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

Liquor    Dealers.     322-324     FRONT    STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FALK'S   MILWAUKEE 


IT  STANDS  ATTHE  HEAD! 


SEWING  MACHINE 

T  A  DIES    APPRECIATING    THE 

BEST,  and  desiring  reliability  in  work,  will  have  no 
other.     Send  for  circular  to 

J.  W.   EVANS, 
39  Post  Street.     •      San  Francisco. 


PUBLIC   SALE. 


On    Wednesday,    the    31st    day    of 
August,   1881. 

AT   THE  AUCTION     ROOMS   OF 

MAURICE    DORE     &    CO., 

H.  A.  COBB,  Auctioneer, 
Jto.    410    Pine    Street, 

JN   THE    CITY   AND   COUNTY   OF 

San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  at  12  o'clock  m.  » 
the  undersigned  Trustee  will  sell  to  the  highest  bidder,  for 
cash,  in  gold  coin,  the  following  property,  lately  belonging 
to  the  corporation  known  as  the  GENERAL  THOMAS 
MILL  AND  MINING  COMPANY,  which  has  been  ab- 
solved by  order  of  the  Superior  Court,  to  wit : 

All  that  mining  claim  located  in  Columbus  Mining  Dis- 
trict, Esmeralda  County,  State  of  Nevada,  known  as  Gen- 
eral Thomas  Lode  No.  2,  survey  No.  48,  made  by  A.  Cra- 
ven, United  States  Deputy  Surveyor,  April,  1881,  (contain^ 
ing  4  50-100  acres,)  and  approved  by  E.  S.  Davis,  United 
States  Surveyer-General  for  Nevada,  June  10,  1SS1. 

Also,  that  other  mining  claim  located  in  the  Columbus 
Mining  District,  Esmeralda  County,  State  of  Nevada^ 
known  as  General  Thomas  Lode  No.  1,  survey  No.  47,  -ur- 
veved  by  A.  Craven,  L:nited  States  Deputy  Surveyor, 
April,  1881,  (containing  4  59-100  acres,)  approved  by  1.  Si 
Davis,  United  States  Surveyor- General  for  Nevada,  June 
10,  1881. 

Also,  that  other  mining  claim  located  in  the  Columbus 
Mining  District,  Esmeralda  County,  State  of  Nevada, 
known  as  General  Thomas  Lode  No,  3,  as  the  same  is  des- 
cribed in  the  location  notice  dated  March  13,  1871. 
corded  March  28,  1871,  by  G.  R.  A.  Browne,  Distria  Re- 
corder, "in  Book  C,  page  61,  Mining  Records. 

One  Mill  Site,  known  as  the  General  Thomas  Mill  and 
Mining  Company's  Mill,  situated  at  Columbus,  Ii^mer.dda 
County,  State  of  Nevada,  consisting  of  a  block  of  Land, 
with  200  feet  front,  on  south  side  of  Main  Street,  near  the 
centre  of  said  town  of  Columbus,  on  wh'ch  is  situated  the 
following  improvements : 

The  Quartz  Mill,  Assay  Office,  and  Blacksmith  Shop  des- 
cribed as  follows: 

One  (10-stamp)  Quartz  Mill,  90  feet  on  front  by  60  feet 
deep,  containing  :  One  Engine,  2  feet  6  inch  stroke,  madc^* 
by  Goddard  &  Co.,  of  Pacific  Iron  Works,  with  2  Tubular 
Boilers,  each  54x14  feet,  manufactured  on%  by  Prescottt 
Scott  &  Co.,  and  the  other  by  the  Fulton  Iron  Works,  will 
Steam  and  Water  Gauges,  and  Drums  complete  ; 

Two  Batteries  of  5  Stamps  each,  complete  in  all  pans, 
and  provided,  in  addition,  with  2  Self-feeders,  (Stamford 
patent,)  unattached  ;  3  extra  Cams ;  4  extra  Battery 
Guides ; 

One  Dry  Kiln  ; 

One  White  Revolving  Furnace  for  roasting  ores,  with  a 
small  lot  of  Fumace  Tools  ; 

Three  wooden-sided  Pans,  with  Mullers  complete  ; 

Two  wooden-sided  Settlers  complete,  with  one  extra  >et 
of  Settler  Dies; 

One  Retort  (broken) ; 

Two  wooden  Pulp  Cars ; 

One  Fairbanks  Scale  (one  ton)  ; 

One  Vise ; 

One  Sliding  Vise  ; 

One  Hand-barrow  for  wheeling  wood  ; 

One  Jack  Screw  ; 

One  set  (two-ton)  Deferential  Chain  Blocks  ; 

One  set  (one- ton)  Deferential  Chain  Blocks; 

Sixty-five  empty  Quicksilver  Flasks; 

One  adobe  Assay  Office,  23  feel  distant  from  norlheasl 
corner  of  Mill,  size  20  feet  by  17  feet,  now  occupied  by  F. 
R  Andrew,  watchman,  containing :  One  Assay  Furnace, 
one  Bar  Furnace  ;  one  Assay  Scale  (no  weights) :  one  S.  if. 
Bar  and  Assay  Tongs  ;  three  Bullion  Moulds,  one  large, 
two  small ;  one  Fairbanks  Scales,  with  Brass  Weights ;  one 
set  Stamps  and  Figures ;  one  Stub  Vise  ;  one  small  Iron 
Mortar;  two  Double  Assay  Moulds  ;  one  small  Stove; 

One  wooden  Blacksmith  Shop,  24  feet  distant  from  north- 
west corner  of  Mill,  size  34  feet  by  14  feet,  containing  :  One 
Anvil,  weight  150  pounds  ;  one  S wedge  Block  ;  one  40-incJ 
Bellows  ;  one  Bench  Vise  ;  cne  Jack  Screw  ;  three  pair-  of 
Tongs  ;  oni:  small  Screw  Plate  and  Die  ;  one  lot  (few)  brokeg 
Tools  ;  two  bars,  iK  square,  Iron,  each  12  feet  long; 

Also  on  south  side  of  Main  Street  in  said  town  of  Colum- 
bus, one  Adobe  Office  and  premises  on  Main  Street,  on 
block  of  land  east  of  mill-site  ;  size  of  Office  31 '-;  feet  front 
by  48  feet  deep,  with  veranda  m  front,  now  occupied  by 
John  Goodwin  as  a  dwelling  house  at  a  rental  of  ten  d  liars 
per  month,  containing:  one  Counter  and  Top  Desk,  ten 
pounds  of  Oakum,  fifty  pounds  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  one  large 
Vise  (new),  one  Jack-lifter,  one  Ratchet  Brace  (new),  one 
and  one-half  3-inch  screws  (No   22),  four  Axe-handles  ; 

Also,  on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street  in  said  town  of 
Columbus,  one  Adobe  Lodging-house  and  premises,  op- 
posite Mill ;  size  31x11  feet,  occupied  by  Chinamen  at  rental 
of  five  dollars  per  month. 

Also,  on    the  south  side  of31ain   Street  in   the  town  of 
Columbus,  one  Adobe  Stable  on  block  of   land  west  of  mill- 
site  ;  size,  51x33  feet;    one-third    of  this    property  on  land 
owned  by  Perry  Aiken  ;  at  present  rented   to  W.    S.   Stage      1 
Co.  at  five  dollars  per  month. 

Also,  in  the  town  of  Candelaria,  Esmeralda  County,  on  '] 
side  of  hill  below  the  mine,  one  Wooden  Dwelling  house,  « 
size  25!^  feet  by  i6J£  feet  (no  partition  inside)  with  Shed  ■ 
(i7J^xi6J4)  attached.  Shed  contains  one  medium-sized  J] 
Range  set  in  brick. 

In  rear  of  this  property  a  Cellar  House  10  feet  by  10  feet.  |* 
This  was  formerly  a  boarding-house.  At  present  rented  to  r 
Pat  Cronin  as  a  dwelling  house  at  fifteen  dollars  per  month.     |  | 

Also,  in  said  town  of  Candelaria,  one  Wooden  Lodging-  U 
house,  size  14  feet  by  16  feet.  At  present  rented  to  A.  L.  (9 
Woodcock  at  ten  dollars  per  month. 

Also,  in  said  town  of  Candelaria,   one  Wooden  Lodging-    '  1 
house,  size  io',<  feet  by  14!^  feet.     At  present  rented  to  H 
F.  Whirlaw  at  ten  dollars  per  month.      This   house  is  sub-      J 
jeel  to  an  addition,  put  on  by  Mr.  Whirlaw  at  his  own  ex-    '  | 
pense. 

San  Francisco,  July  26,  :SSi. 

J.  W.  BRUMAGIM,  Trustee. 

S.  Hevdenfelt,  of  Counsel,  34  and  35  Nevada  Block,  j 
San  Francisco. 


BEER. 
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EXECUTIVE   INABILITY. 


By  Newton  Booth. 


For  more  than  six  weeks  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  been  practically  without  an  executive  head.  Since 
the  2d  of  July  the  President  has  performed  but  one  official 
act,  has  been  utterly  unable  to  give  direction  to  public  affairs, 
or  make  any  suggestion  to  his  Cabinet.  That  the  machinery 
of  the  government  should  move  on  without  jar  or  friction, 
is  a  high  tribute  to  the  correctness  of  its  adjustment.  In 
ordinary  times,  the  less  personal  interference  with  its  auto- 
matic movement  the  better.  Extraordinary  events,  how- 
ever, might  occur,  which  would  demand  the  presence  of  an 
Executive  who  would  act  not  merely  formally,  to  carry  out 
the  decisions  of  his  Cabinet,  or  the  wishes  of  a  favorite  sec- 
retary, but  with  deliberation,  capacity,  and  a  full  sense  of 
official  responsibility.  Such  an  emergency  was  not  ade- 
quately provided  for  in  the  Constitution  ;  and,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  could  not  be.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  fix  any  tribunal  to  decide  the  character  of  the 
"inability"  which  should  deprive  the  President  of  his  offi- 
cial functions,  or  what  degree  of  recovery  should  restore 
them,  without  giving  rise  to  more  disorders  and  greater  un- 
certainties than  it  would  remedy  or  prevent.  The  President 
is  subject  to  impeachment,  under  the  most  solemn  forms, 
and  his  conviction  deprives  him  of  office  absolutely ;  but 
that  is  a  very  different  thing  from  making  the  office  itself 
the  subject  of  a  law-suit  or  inquisition.  A  decision  of  "in- 
ability" to-day  might  be  followed  by  one  of  recovery  to- 
morrow, and  succeeded  by  one  of  recurrence  next  week. 
Under  a  written  constitution  as  wise  as  ours,  every  con- 
tingency, even  if  anticipated,  can  not  be  definitely  pro- 
vided for  ;  something  must  be  left  to  the  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience of  those  who  are  called  upon  to  administer  the  gov- 
ernment, and  to  the  patriotism,  good  sense,  and  instinctive 
love  of  justice  and  order  of  the  people.  The  constitutional 
provision  in  regard  to  the  "inability"  of  the  President  is  as 
follows  : 

"  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of  his  death, 
resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office, 
the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President,  and  the  Congress  may  by 
law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability, 
both  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  declaring  what  officer  shall 
then  act  as  President,  and  such  officer  shall  then  act  accordingly  until 
the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected." 

In  the  discussion  of  this  provision  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  Mr.  Dickinson  asked  :  "  What  is  the  extent  of 
the  term  '  inability,'  and  who  is  to  judge  of  it  ?"  No  answer 
was  given.  None  could  be  given.  It  was  not  more  neces- 
sary to  make  the  provision  than  it  was  to  leave  the  term  to 
be  defined  whenever  the  occasion  should  arise.  By  this  lat- 
itude of  definition,  the  constitution  provided  at  once  against 
the  necessity  of  revolution,  or  a  procedure  outside  the  law 
in  a  great  and  unusual  emergency,  and  for  the  dignity  of  the 
highest  office  in  the  government,  and  the  security  of  its  title. 
Before  the  final  ratification  of  the  Constitution  by  all  of  the 
States,  there  was  a  discussion  in  the  British  Parliament, 
which,  if  it  had  occurred  earlier,  would  doubtless  have  led 
to  a  more  extended  debate  in  our  Constitutional  Convention, 
and  possibly  to  an  unfortunate  attempt  to  define  the  inde- 
finable. On  the  4th  of  December,  1788,  Mr.  Pitt  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons  the  evidence  of  the  royal  physi 
cians,  taken  before  the  Privy  Council,  in  regard  to  the  health 
of  His  Majesty  George  III.  The  king  was  insane.  The 
physicians  hoped  the  attack  would  be  temporary.  A  few 
days  after,  Pitt  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  search  for  precedents  "showing  the  manner  in  which  the 
sovereign  authority  had  been  exercised  in  former  cases  of  its 
having  been  interrupted  by  sickness,  infancy,  or  infirmity." 
Fox  replied  that  it  was  perfectly  known  that  no  precedents 
for  a  case  of  the  kind  in  hand  existed  in  English  history  ; 
that  the  motion  was  for  delay.  And  these  giants  of  debate 
closed  in  battle — a  life-and-death  struggle  for  political  su- 
premacy. Whoever  believes  in  the  decadence  of  public  or 
private  morals,  or  in  the  superiority  of  a  government  of  tra- 
dition and  precedent  over  one  defined  by  a  written  consti- 
tution, would  do  well  to  study  this  chapter  in  English  his- 
tory. It  is  admirably  related,  with  Tory  and  Whig  bias 
respectively,  in  Jesse's  "Memoirs  of  George  III."  and  Fitzger- 
ald's "Life  of  George  IV.,"  the  materials  of  which  will  be 


freely  used  in  this  article.  Between  George  III.  and  his  eldest 
son  there  was  more  than  the  proverbial  antipathy  between 
king  and  heir  apparent.  The  prince  asseverated  that  the 
king  had  hated  him  almost  from  his  cradle.  In  private  and 
domestic  life  the  king  was  irreproachable  ;  the  profligacy  of 
the  prince  was  indefensible ;  yet  it  is  as  impossible  to  cor- 
dially like  the  king  on  account  of  his  virtues,  as  to  thor- 
oughly detest  the  prince  on  account  of  his  vices.  It  is  not 
more  paradoxical  than  true,  that  the  United  Kingdom  suf- 
fered more  in  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies  ;  the  system- 
atic corruption  of  Parliament,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
king's  friends  and  the  denial  of  Catholic  emancipation ; 
through  the  narrow,  morbid,  superstitious  "  conscience  "  of 
the  king,  than  it  did,  or  could,  under  any  circumstance,  from 
the  utter  lack  of  conscience  and  fixed  principles  on  the  part 
of  his  son  and  successor.  In  the  portrait-gallery  of  kings 
what  character  is  more  conscientious  or  more  atrocious 
than  Philip  II.  of  Spain  ?  What  more  sincere  or  more  con- 
temptible than  George  III.  of  England? 

The  kinghad,  for  some  weeks,  been  in  feeble  health,  but  the 
first  positive  symptom  of  insanity  was  manifested  on  the  22d 
of  October,  1788,  when  he  handed  to  Mrs.  Siddons  a  sheet  of 
blank  paper,  with  his  signature  attached.  The  actress  immed 
ately  conveyed  it  to  the  queen,  and  was  warmly  thanked  for 
her  discretion.  The  palace  walls  were  not  strong  enough  to 
hold  the  perilous  secret.  The  birds  of  the  eaves  would  have 
whispered  it.  There  is  often  a  cunning  in  madness,  and  the 
king  himself  was  desirous  of  concealing  the  calamity,  which 
which  was  ten-fold  aggravated  to  him  by  his  consciousness 
of  the  fact.  He  held  a  public  levee,  "in  order  to  stop  further 
lies,  and  prevent  any  fall  of  the  stocks" — so  he  himself 
wrote  to  Mr.  Pitt.  But  his  mind  darkened  day  by  day,  and 
the  cloud  of  apprehension  spread  over  his  realm.  There 
were  few  of  his  subjects  so  poor  as  not  to  pity  their  sover- 
eign. Among  those  whom  it  was  charged  did  not  was 
his  highest  subject — his  eldest  son,'  and  heir  to  the  throne. 
The  prince  had  for  some  time  been  openly  identified  with 
the  opposition,  whose  headquarters  were  at  Brooks's  Club. 
Here  it  was  a  familiar  practice  among  the  wits  of  the  town  to 
say  at  cards,  "  I  play  the  lunatic,"  instead  of  "  I  play  the 
king,"  in  the  presence  of  the  king's  sons.  It  was  well 
known  that  Pitt  would  oppose  the  appointment  of  the  prince 
as  regent  without  restrictions.  It  was  surmised  that  he 
might  advocate  the  regency  of  the  queen,  that  he  might  ex- 
ercise regal  power  himself.  He  was  satirized  as  "  William 
IV.,"  "William  the  Conqueror."  What  shall  be  said  of 
the  decency  of  that  age,  when  it  could  be  said  in  the 
presence  of  the  queen's  sons,  without  rebuke,  if  indeed 
not  without  applause,  "that  the  chastity  of  Mr.  Pitt  would 
protect  the  Queen"?  What  shall  be  said  of  the  moral- 
ity of  the  "good  old  times,  from  which  we  have  so 
much  degenerated/'  in  which  the  continence  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England  was  a  standing  subject  of  ridicule 
by  his  enemies,  and  not  unfrequently  of  apology  or  denial 
by  his  friends  ?  What  shall  be  said  of  the  compara- 
tive habits  of  public  men,  when  it  was  then  openly,  without 
reproach,  said  of  that  same  Prime  Minister,  in  extenuation 
of  his  failure  in  an  important  debate — "  That  he  had  not  re- 
covered from  last  night's  debauch"?  When  the  news  of  the 
king's  malady  became  public,  the  thoughts  of  the  opposition 
instinctively  turned  to  their  great  leader,  Charles  James 
Fox.  He  was  in  Italy,  and  had  been  absent  from  England 
for  some  months.  Having  been  driven  from  office  by  the 
machinations  of  the  king  and  the  shameless  corruption  of 
Parliament,  he  earnestly  desired  not  only  to  renounce  public 
life,  but  to  cut  himself  off  from  all  knowledge  of  public  events 
in  England.  Couriers  was  dispatched  ;  he  was  found  with 
difficulty,  and  brought  back,  traveling  with  the  then  unprece- 
dented speed  of  eight  hundred  miles  in  nine  days.  He  reached 
home,  broken  in  health,  to  find  the  prince  had  placed  his 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  political  incompetents.  It  had  been 
well  understood,  that,  if  the  opposition  should  come  into 
power,  Lord  Loughborough  should  be  Chancellor,  as  well 
understood  as  that  Fox  should  be  Premier.  In  the  absence 
of  Fox,  the  prince  and  his  friends  had  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  Lord  Thurlow,  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Pitt,  and  had  promised  him  the  continuance 
of  his  office  for  his  support  of  the  prince.  Thurlow  con- 
stantly met  with  the  cabinet,  participated  in  its  deliberations, 
and  revealed  its  secrets  to  the  prince.  Thurlow  was  one  of 
the  great  characters  of  his  time.      He  had  the  presence  of 


Olympian  Jove.  One  of  the  wits  of  his  age  said  of  him  :  "He 
must  be  a  hypocrite  ;  no  man  can  be  as  wise  as  he  looks." 
Master  of  sarcasm,  stored  with  learning,  with  a  self-possession 
nothing  could  disturb,  a  readiness  nothing  could  interrupt, 
Dr.  Johnson  said  of  him  :  "  He  is  the  only  man  in  England 
whom  I  want  a  day's  preparation  to  meet  in  conversation," 
Fox  was  a  Saul  of  giants — a  king  of  kings.  So  utterly  dif- 
ferent in  character  of  ability  from  Napoleon  that  compari- 
son is  impossible,  he  was  the  only  contemporary  of  the  great 
Corsican  who  could  dispute  with  him  the  crown  of  intel- 
lectual supremacy.  As  an  orator  he  was  "  more  Demosthe- 
nian  than  Demosthenes."  He  was  the  most  powerful  debater 
that  ever  spoke  the  English  language— or  any  other.  Begin- 
ning life  as  a  Tory  of  Tories,  his  large  nature,  in  its  growth 
and  expansion,  burst  the  teachings  of  his  father,  the  restraints 
of  social  and  political  ties,  and  he  became  the  Whig  of 
Whigs.  The  essential,  vital  principle  of  the  Whigs  was  op- 
position to  the  "divine  right  of  kings."  They  had  driven 
James  II.  from  his  throne,  and  brought  in  William  of  Or- 
ange. On  the  death  of  Anne,  they  had  excluded  the  Stu- 
arts, and  given  the  throne  to  the  House  of  Brunswick.  They 
had  established  Parliamentary  government  in  opposition  to 
kingly  prerogative.  In  opening  the  debate  on  the  question 
of  the  regency,  led  away  by  the  eagerness  for  office,  the  de- 
sire of  revenge,  or  prostrated  by  illness,  Fox,  the  king  of 
debaters,  Whig  incarnate,  the  most  candid  of  men,  made  a 
fatal  mistake  as  a  debater,  as  a  Whig,  and  as  a  man.  He 
declared  it  his  "  firm  opinion  that  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  as  clear  and  express  a  right  to  assume 
the  reins  of  government,  and  to  take  upon  him  the  sovereign 
authority,  during  the  continuance  of  the  king's  illness,  as 
though  His  Majesty  had  suffered  a  natural  demise."  Pitt, 
instant  to  see  an  opening  for  the  thrust  of  his  fatal  rapier, 
exclaimed  to  a  friend  beside  him  :  "  I'll  un-Whig  the  gentle- 
man for  the  rest  of  his  life  !  "  The  plan  proposed  by  Pitt 
was  to  make  the  Prince  of  Wales  regent  during  the  disabil- 
ity of  the  king,  with  certain  limitations  and  restrictions. 
One  of  the  restrictions  was  that  the  queen  should  have  the 
custody  of  the  king's  person  and  the  appointment  of  the 
officers  of  the  royal  household.  This  included  a  hundred 
good  places,  and  was  a  part  of  the  spoils  the  prince  and  his 
friends  were  reluctant  to  forego.  Another  was  that  he  should 
make  no  peers,  except  the  king's  sons,  as  they  should  sev- 
erally become  of  age.  There  was  a  technical  difficulty  in 
the  way.  The  Act  of  Parliament  creating  the  regency  re- 
quired the  royal  assent  for  its  validity.  How  could  the  king 
give  official  assent  to  an  act  which  was  based  upon  the  fact 
of  his  incapacity?  To  obviate  this,  one  of  the  resolutions 
^of  Pitt' invested  the  "  Great  Seal  with  a  magical  quality,"  and 
gave  its  impression  the  same  power  of  authentication  as  the 
act  of  the  king.  This  resolution  was  ridiculed  by  Burke,  as 
the  "Phantom."  It  was  an  attempt  to  meet,  under  the  forms 
of  law,  a  case  for  which  the  law  itself  had  made  no  provision, 
and  could  make  none.  When  such  an  emergency  arises,  it 
must  be  met  in  substance  by  the  reserve  of  that  power  which 
ordains  all  forms  of  government,  and  by  whose  acquies- 
cence, at  least,  all  forms  of  government  endure.  The  de- 
bate in  Parliament  continued  for  nearly  a  month.  There 
was  "ratting,"  from  both  sides,  of  the  most  disgraceful  kind. 
Men  who  had  lived  in  the  sunshine  of  the  king  went  over  to 
the  prince  when  the  king's  malady  increased.  Courtiers 
who  had  delighted  in  the  smiles  of  the  prince  went  over  to 
the  king  when  his  symptoms  were  favorable.  The  reported 
condition  of  the  king's  health  was  a  political  barometer. 
Who  can  blame  the  "  court  flies,"  when  Fox  could  an- 
nounce the  doctrine  of  absolutism,  Burke  "  unpack  his  heart 
with  words,  and  fall  a-cursing  like  a  very  drab,"  in  assailing 
the  principles  which  his  career  had  illustrated  and  adorned, 
and  Sheridan  avow  the  logical  conclusion  of  the  premise  of 
his  great  leader,  in  the  threat  that  the  prince  might  be  driven 
to  assert  his  right  by  force  of  arms  in  defiance  of  Parlia- 
ment ?  The  time  approached  when  the  great  trimmer,  the 
dealer  with  both  sides,  prepared  to  be  traitor  to  either,  was 
to  make  final  and  public  declaration  of  his  position.  Lord 
Thurlow  was  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Fitzgerald 
("Life  of  George  IV.")  says  : 

' '  The  point  of  dramatic  interest  was  reached  when  the  Chancellor  rose 
to  speak.  The  House  was  crowded,  and  the  leading  members  of  the 
Lower  House  were  on  the  steps  of  the  throne.  Pitt  and  his  own  party, 
the  last  to  be  taken  into  his  confidence,  expected  to  hear  him  declare  his 
adherence  to  the  prince.     But  there  was  a  surprise  in  store  for  all.  The 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


scene  has  become  historical.  He  bejan  by  dealing  a  stroke  at  Pitt, 
declaring  that  the  question  of  right— like  all  abstract  questions  of  right 
— was  odious  and  need  not  be  opened.  The  real  object  was  to  preserve 
the  king's  rights,  '  so  that  when  Divine  Providence  shall  restore  him 
to  his  people,  he  may  not  find  himself  disabled  trom  exercising  his  pre- 
rogatives.' Then,  alluding  to  the  piteous  spectacle  of  the  afflicted 
monarch,  he  uttered  the  hypocritical  burst  so  well  known  :  '  My  debt 
of  gratitude  to  him  is  ample  for  the  numerous  honors  which  he  has 
bestowed  on  me,  which,  whenever  I  forget,  may  my  God  forget  me.  .  .' 
'Oh,  the  rascal!'  was  an  exclamation  that  broke  from  Pitt  as  he 
listened.      This  bitter  comment  of  Wilkes's  has  been  often  quoted  : 

'  Forget  you  !     He'll  see   you  d d  first  ! '       Xor    was  Burke's  less 

witty  or  original  :  '  Forget  you  !  The  best  thing  that  can  happen  you! 

Thurlow,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  had  access  to  the  king's 
person,  and  confidential  intercourse  with  his  physicians. 
He  had  learned  that  the  king's  health  was  improving,  hence 
the  overflowing  of  his  heart  with  gratitude  for  past  favors 
— and  favors  to  come.  He  was  not  deceived.  Soon  after  the 
convalescence  of  the  king  was  announced,  the  regency  was 
abandoned,  and  Thurlow  continued  to  sit  on  the  wool-sack, 
and  hold  the  Great  Seal.  Twenty  two  years  after,  the  king 
relapsed  into  that  insanity  from  which  he  never  recovered, 
and,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Percival.  the  regency  was 
established  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  proposed  by  Pitt. 


COYOTE    FLAT. 


Being  an  Idyllic  Picture  of  the  Loves  of  Mopsy  Griggs  and  Indian  Joe. 


"  Mopsv  !  Mopsy!"  cried  a  shrill  voice,  as  the  scolding 
virago,  Mrs.  Griggs,  came  outside  her  doorway,  red  in  the 
face  with  anger,  and  ready  for  battle  with  anybody.  "  Mopsy. 
Mopsy  !  You  lazy  crittur,  where  are  ye  gallivantin'  to  ? 
Mopsy  !  Mopsy  !  the  batters  ready  fur  them  slapjacks.  The 
miners  is  coming  soon  from  the  bar,  and  'H  want  their  grub. 
You,  Meg,  durn  yer  picture,  whar  ar  ye,  too?" 

Here  there  came  to  the  door  a  tall,  handsome  girl,  whose 
snapping  black  .eyes  gave  plain  indication  that  she  could 
maintain  her  own  rights. 

11  Hello,  ma,  what's  the  row  ?  What  ar*  ye  making  sich  a 
noise  about  ?    Yer  worse  than  a  crazy  loon."' 

"  Hoighty,  toighty,  Miss  Meg,  with  the  do-nothin'  hands, 
praps  yer  ladyship'l!  stoop  ter  help  yer  old  ma  get  supper," 
cried  her  mother.  "Thar's  Celia,  yer  sister,  lying  on  her 
bed  reading  a  novel  book  ;  Mopsy's  off  gallivantin' ;  and  as 
fur  you,  ye're  just  too  handsome  fur  any  use  but  fur  the  men 
ter  tag  'round  after." 

"  La,  ma,  Joe's  coming  to-night,  and  I  don't  want  to  get 
all  grimed  up,"  replied  Meg. 

"  Grimed  up  !  That's  what  yer  afeared  of,  is  it  ?  Put 
yer  ap'un  on  and  fry  them  slapjacks,  or  I'll  tell  Joe  of  yer 
laziness,  sure  as  shooting.     I  allow  I'm  mistress  here." 

The  scene  of  all  this  domestic  trouble  and  scolding  was 
in  front  of  the  doorway  of  a  big  log-house,  which  stood  on 
a  slight  -elevation,  surrounded  by  a  few  oak  trees  ;  before  it 
was  spread  a  large  flat,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  river, 
where  it  had  formed  a  long  bar,  on  which  the  miners  were 
working  ;  the  background  of  the  flat  was  a  mountain  ridge, 
covered  with  pine  trees,  beneath  which  were  the  trails  used 
by  the  miners  before  roads  were  constructed.  On  one  side 
of  the  flat  there  ran  a  creek,  that  flowed  from  a  rocky  canon 
into  the  river.     The  scene  was  a  wild  and  picturesque  one. 

Mrs.  Griggs  was  a  widow  from  Kentucky,  who  had  dis- 
posed of  her  late  lamented  husband,  by  the  aid  of  divine 
Providence  and  the  ceaseless  action  of  her  tongue,  which, 
like  a  double-edged  sword,  cut  in  every  direction  it  wagged, 
until  the  poor  man  was  worn,  metaphorically,  to  rags  and 
tatters,  both  soul  and  body,  and  gave  up  the  ghost.  Only 
one  consolation  had  he  found  in  life,  and  that  he  had  ex- 
tracted from  a  jug. 

Mrs.  Griggs,  about  two  years  before  our  story  commenced, 
had,  with  her  three  daughters,  come  to  Coyote  Flat,  and 
having  a  little  money,  put  up  a  big  log  house,  for  a  miners' 
store  and  boarding  house.  She  was  eminently  successful  in 
her  business,  and  had  already  filled  a  tin  can  with  gold  dust. 
This  wealth  gave  her  additional  importance  and  standing,  as 
a  woman  well-to-do  in  the  world,  and  also  gave  an  added 
golden  sharpness  to  her  tongue.  The  most  turbulent  miners 
were  generally  subdued  by  her  voice,  and  feared  it  more  than 
i  Kentucky  rifle,  for  it  was  always  loaded,  and  never  missed 
fire.  However,  Mrs.  Griggs's  most  attractive  possessions 
were  her  daughters,  for  they  were  very  handsome  girls,  and 
there  were  few  even  homely  ones)  in  the  mines  at  this  pe- 
riod. The  eldest,  Margaret — or  Meg,  as  they  called  her — 
was  about  twenty  years  old,  a  brunette,  and  with  just  enough 
of  her  mother's  quickness  of  tongue  to  give  a  piquant  char- 
acter to  her  conversation,  and  its  sharpness  was  excused  for 
the  sake  of  her  pretty  face.  Celia,  the  next,  eighteen 
years  old,  was  a  tall,  shapely  blonde,  of  a  literary  turn  of 
mind,  in  so  far  as  the  constant  perusal  of  all  the  novels  she 
could  put  her  hands  on  made  her  so.  The  result  was,  she 
rather  looked  down  upon  the  miners  and  ordinary  folks 
around  her.  The  youngest  of  the  family,  just  sixteen,  had 
been  christened  Mar)",  but  this  was  never  used,  and  she 
always  went  by  the  strange  soubriquet  of  "  Mopsy."  She 
was  the  drudge,  the  Cinderella  of  the  family.  Her  sweet 
and  amiable  temper  had  not  as  yet  been  aroused  to  resist- 
ance. She  bore  with  patience  the  scolding  and  ill-treatment 
of  her  mother,  and  the  selfish  indolence  of  her  sisters.  She 
did  two-thirds  of  the  household  work,  and  by  her  untiring 
ability  had  in  great  part  been  the  means  of  their  prosperity. 
Dressed  in  the  worn  and  ragged  remains  of  her  sisters' 
dresses,  she  was  not  decently  or  comfortably  clothed,  but 
she  did  not  seem  aware  of  it.  As  soon  as  her  childish  figure 
had  become  strong  enough,  she  had  been  made  the  drudge. 
Poor  child,  nurtured  without  care  or  kindness,  she  grew  up 
to  womanhood  somewhat  as  the  pearl  grows,  hidden  in  the 
oyster  shell. 

Mopsy  had  found  her  only  happiness  by  hiding  away  her 
sisters  books,  and  teaching  herself  to  read  and  write.  Those 
around  her  were  ignorant  of  her  possessing  such  accomplish- 
ments. She  was  fond,  too,  of  wandering  alone  in  the  forest 
or  on  the  mountains,  studying  nature  in  the  flowers  and 
birds.  Over  the  mountain  ridge,  in  the  great  pine  wood,  a 
young  Indian  girl  had  built  a  hut  of  pine  boughs,  and,  with 
her  papoose,  camped  there,  making  moccasins  and  baskets 
to  sell  in  the  mining  camp,  while  her  husband  was  off  hunt- 
ing. She  came  almost  daily  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Griggs, 
and  with  that  intuitive  keenness  of  perception  peculiar  to 
the  Indian  in  judging   of    character,  had  formed  a  great 


friendship  for  Mopsy,  and  probably  had  a  much  better  ap- 
preciation of  her  character  and  virtues  than  any  of  her  own 
family.  She  frequently  brought  rare  wild  flowers  to  Mopsy, 
and  they  had  thus  given  her  the  name  of  Pinky.  Mopsy 
(whose  unusual  absence  had  forced  Mrs.  Griggs  and  her 
daughter  to  cook  the  evening  meal)  weary  of  the  incessant 
din  of  her  mothers  tongue,  started  early  in  the  afternoon  up 
the  trail  leading  over  the  ridge  to  visit  Pinky  in  her  hut,  but 
it  was  empty,  and  Mopsy  walked  slowly  down  to  the 
creek  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  find  her.  Her 
light  feet  passed  soundlessly  over  the  moss  and  the  soft  car- 
pet of  dead  pine  needles  under  the  tall  trees. 

Mopsy  was  a  handsome  girl,  but  no  one  had  as  yet  told 
her  so.  Her  form  was  lithe  and  well  proportioned,  her  fea- 
tures regular,  and  her  face  singularly  attractive,  for  her  great 
blue  eyes  were  eloquent  and  expressive.  Her  long,  light, 
golden  hair  was  tied  up  with  a  faded  ribbon,  and  her  head 
was  protected  from  the  hot  sun  by  a  worn,  wide-brimmed 
straw  bat,  which  had  been  cast  aside  by  one  of  her  sisters. 
Her  dress  was  fashioned  by  her  own  expert  fingers,  also 
from  a  cast-off  gown.  Her  little  feet  were  shod  with  the 
finest  Indian  moccasins  her  friend  Pinky  could  make  for  her, 
and  her  hands  were  small  though  brown. 

Mopsy  passed  down  to  the  side  of  the  creek,  but  did  not 
find  Pinky.  The  water  was  high,  the  current  swift  and 
strong,  for  the,  snows  were  melting  in  the  mountains  and  fill- 
ing the  streams  to  the  brim.  Just  where  Mopsy  was,  the 
creek  ran  wide  and  deep,  with  banks  far  apart  ;  but  some 
hundred  yards  below,  it  rushed  wildly  through  a  narrow 
canon  filled  with  sharp  rocks,  where  any  living  thing  would 
be  torn  and  crushed  in  the  seething  waters.  Mopsys  eyes 
were  attracted  by  a  moving  object  some  yards  down  the 
stream  on  a  little  mossy  bank.  Drawing  near  it,  she  found 
to  her  surprise  that  it  was  the  little  pappoose  of  the  Indian 
girl,  Pinky,  who  had  evidently  laid  it  down  for  a  moment 
while  she  went  in  search  of  something.  The  child  had 
crawled  to  the  edge  of  the  bank,  and  was  reaching  down  its 
tiny  hands  to  catch  the  floating  leaves  passing  by.  While  she 
was  looking,  it  lost  its  balance  and  fell  into  the  torrent.  But 
in  a  moment  it  rose  to  the  surface  like  a  duck,  and  floating 
away,  scarcely  seemed  frightened,  for  it  made  no  cry  or  noise. 
Mopsy,  without  hesitation,  cast  aside  her  straw  hat  and 
moccasins,  and  plunged  into  the  stream.  She  was  an  expert 
swimmer,  and  therefore  was  sale,  provided  she  was  not  taken 
by  the  swift  current  into  the  canon  below.  She  reached  the 
child  without  much  trouble,  but  while  doing  so  she  was 
carried  out  into  the  wide  and  rapid  creek,  and  a  hundred 
yards  down  toward  the  deadly  rocks.  The  situation  was  a 
critical  one.  There  was  little  chance  for  her  life  ;  for  with 
the  child  she  found  she  could  not  stem  the  swift  water,  and 
she  would  not  give  the  little  thing  to  death. 

Now,  it  happened  that  Indian  Joe,  one  of  the  miners,  was 
out  on  the  side  of  the  ridge  near  by,  looking  for  deer.  He  saw 
Mopsy's  daring  and  her  danger.  Joe  was  no  Indian,  but  a  tall, 
handsome,  Kentucky  youth.  His  swarthy  face,  and  black  eyes 
and  hair,  gained  him  the  name  he  went  by.  Joe  put  aside  his 
rifle  and  trappings,  took  the  strong  silk  handkerchief  from  his 
neck,  and  making  the  end  fast  to  the  belt  around  him,  sprung 
out  from  the  bank  into  the  creek.  With  vigorous  strokes 
he  rapidly  gained  her  side,  and  told  her  to  grasp  tight  the 
end  of  the  handkerchief  made  fast  to  him,  and  he  would  save 
her,  or  go  with  her  into  .the  canon.  It  was  the  hardest  strug- 
gle for  life  Joe  had  ever  had — although  he  had  fought  In- 
dians on  the  plains  more  than  once — but  he  succeeded  in 
taking  Mopsy  and  the  pappoose  to  the  bank,  but  a  few  yards 
above  the  gorge  whose  grim  jaws  seemed  to  gape  for  them. 
Slowly  he  assisted  Mopsy  up  the  bank.  Her  dress  clung 
around  her  form  like  the  drapery  on  an  antique  statue;  but 
Mopsy  was  to  Joe  more  attractive  in  the  flesh  than  any 
statue  in  stone  could  have  been.  He,  too,  with  his  strong 
lithe  figure  and  swarthy  face,  looked  like  some  river  god  in 
bronze.  As  they  stood  there,  the  Indian  girl  Pinky  came  up 
with  a  scream  of  joy  at  recovering  her  child.  She  had  seen 
its  rescue  from  the  mountain  side,  and  her  dark  eyes  were 
eloquent  with  gratitude  as  she  took  a  hand  of  each  and 
kissed,  it  saying  : 

"  Good  Joe,  good  Mopsy,  save  um  pappoose  for  Pinky. 
Pinkyr  never  forget  it,  forever." 

Pinky  led  them  to  an  open  space  covered  with  soft  moss, 
where  the  warm  sun  would  soon  dry  their  dripping  clothes. 
Sitting  down,  Mopsy  commenced  wringing  out  her  long, 
thick,  golden  hair,  and  throwing  it  around  her  like  a  mantle 
to  dry  quicker,  her  great  blue  eyes  sparkling  with  amuse- 
ment as  she  caught  the  admiring  glances  of  Indian  Joe 
watching  her  movements.  But  they  soon  brought  the  blood 
to  her  cheek,  though  she  did  not  understand  why.  Joe 
had  been  a  secret  admirer  of  Mopsy  for  a  long  time,  but  had 
never  mustered  up  courage  to  tell  her  of  it ;  indeed,  had 
never  known  how  much  he  admired  her  until  to-day.  He 
had  risked  his  life  to  save  hers,  and  felt  that  he  would  rather 
lose  it  than  lose  her.  Lying  on  the  moss,  with  his  head  rest- 
ing on  his  hand,  he  gazed  up  into  her  face.  At  length  he 
said  : 

"  Mopsy — which  your  real  name  is  Mary,  and  a  much 
handsomer  one — do  you  know  ye're  prettier  than  any  wild 
flower  of  the  forest?" 

Mopsy  looked  in  Joe's  face  with  some  surprise,  and  much 
confusion.  "Joe,"  said  she,  at  length,  "  is  it  right  for  you  to 
be  poking  such  soft  nonsense  as  that  at  a  poor  girl  like  me?" 
Joe  felt  hurt  at  the  way  she  misunderstood  him.  "Mary," 
said  he,  "you  don't  take  me  right,  as  I  feel  and  mean.  I  ain't 
a  man  to  say  handsome  words,  but  my  heart  can  speak  out 
honest  to  you.  I've  known  you  since  you  was  a  little  gal. 
I've  seen  yer  sweet  kind  temper,  and  loving  kindness  to  them 
which  ill-treated  and  abused  you  shameful,  made  a  nigger  of 
you  to  slave  for  :em  ;  and  though  they  did,  you  was  allers  a 
hard-working,  kind  little  angel  to  'em,  and  1  love  you  for  it 
with  all  my  heart  and  soul— I  swear  1  do  ;  an'  if  ye'd  gone 
down  the  canon  just  now,  I'd  gone  with  you  happy,  and  not 
wanted  to  live  without  you." 

Joe  here  managed  to  get  hold  of  Mopsy's  hand,  and  she 
did  not  take  it  away.  Mopsy  hung  her  head,  veiled  by  her 
long  hair,  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  parting  it  with  her 
hand,  looked  down  in  his  face,  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears. 

"  Oh,  Joe,"  said  she,  "you've  just  saved  my  life.  What 
shall  I  say  to  you?  I  don't  know,  for  nobody  has  ever 
seemed  to  care  for  me  before,  or  been  kind  to  me — and  talk- 
ing love,  too."  Mopsy  hung  her  head  beneath  her  hair  again, 
to  hide  her  blushing  face,  but  she  still  left  her  hand  in  Joe's. 


"  You  needn't  say  a  word  but  this,  Mary,"  said  Joe.  "  Only 
!  just  say  I  may  love  you.  Not  that  it  makes  any  great  dif- 
I  ference,  for  1  shall  do  it  anyhow— but  it'll  sound  pleasant 
to  me." 

Mopsy,  with  a  sparkle  of  mischief  in  her  blue  eyes,  re- 
I  plied  :  "  Well,  Joe,  if  you  will  do  it  anyway,  I  suppose  there's 
;  no  use  in  my  saying  anything.  But  give  me  time  to  under- 
stand it,  and  see  what  my  folks  may  say,  'specially  ma." 

Somehow  she  couldn't  get  her  hand  loose  from  Joe.  Well, 
well,  he  was  much  stronger.  All  this  time  Pinky  had  been 
sitting  by  them  silently,  holding  her  child  ;  but  she  under- 
stood matters  between  them,  perhaps,  better  than  they  did. 
She  now  spoke  to  Joe,  or  rather  to  both  of  them,  in  her  mu- 
sical broken  English  : 

"Joe  poor — Mopsy  poor — want  gold  dirt — buy  many  things. 
Save  Pinkys  pappoose — very  good.  Pinky  come  to  Joe's 
house  before  the  sun — come  morrow  morning.  Joe  go  with 
Pink)7  over  mountain — find  heap  gold — all  he  want.  But  Joe 
must  have  no  tongue — must  never  tell  white  men.  Get  all 
gold  he  want — all  Mopsy  want.  Is  it  good?"  she  asked, 
looking  inquiringly  at  both  of  them. 

Joe  and  Mopsy  told  her  they  would  never  tell  the  secret, 
which  satisfied  her.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  the 
Indians  of  California  to  be  acquainted  with  the  locality  of 
rich  mines,  which  they  kept  to  themselves,  as  the  miners 
drove  away  or  destroyed  all  the  wild  game  in  their  hunting 
grounds,  and  thus  often  reduced  the  Indians  to  starvation. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon.  Mopsy  was  reminded 
of  her  household  duties,  neglected  by  her  to-day  for  the  first 
time,  and,  also,  that  she  probably  would  have  to  brave  a  do- 
mestic tempest.  Up  the  ridge  they  rapidly  walked,  Pinky 
leading  the  way,  Joe  and  Mopsy  bringing  up  the  rear,  and 
very  busy  talking.  Reaching  the  top  of  the  mountain  ridge, 
where  there  was  a  plateau,  they  stopped  a  moment  to  enjoy 
the  grand  picture  spread  before  them.  The  immense  pine 
trees  on  all  sides  cast  deep  shadows,  and  as  their  stems  were 
without  branches  for  the  first  forty  feet,  and  there  was  no  un- 
derbrush, great  vistas  spread  out  before  them  in  many  direc- 
tions for  long  distances.  One  of  these  opened  out  and  gave 
them  a  wide  view  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  extending  for 
many  miles,  and  bounded  in  the  dim  distance  by  the  Coast 
Range,  covered  with -a  hazy  blue  vapor,  some  of  its  loftier 
peaks  gilded  by  the  golden  rays  of  the  descending  sun.  Joe 
and  Mopsy  found  new  beauties  in  it  they  had  not  observed 
before.     But  it  was  only  their  own  happy  hearts. 

Joe  Hunter  was  without  any  near  relatives,  and  had  led  a 
wild  frontier  life  for  five  years.  He  was  possessed  of  the 
qualities  to  make  a  brave  and  noble  man,  but  until  to-day 
had  been  a  careless  fellow,  without  any  particular  thought 
for  the  future.  But  saving  Mopsy's  life,  and  discovering 
how  much  he  loved  her,  and  the  hope  of  winning  her,  made 
him  think  of  a  better  and  more  useful  life.  Mopsy's 
thoughts  were  somewhat  confused.  She  scarcely  under- 
stood it  as  yet,  except  that  she  did  like  Indian  Joe  very 
much.     It  might  be  love,  but — well,  Mopsy  did  not  know. 

The  days  were  long,  and  when  in  a  little  time  the  three  ar- 
rived in  front  of  Mrs.  Griggs's  log  house,  it  was  still  quite 
light,  although  the  miners  had  had  their  evening  meal,  and 
were  scattered  about  smoking  their  pipes.  Mrs.  Griggs  was 
in  front  of  her  door,  very  red  in  the  face,  and  ready  to  re- 
ceive Mopsy  with  a  fierce  volley  of  words,  and  perhaps 
blows.  With  arms  akimbo,  she  came  up  to  Mopsy,  and 
fairly  danced  around  her.  She  had  in  her  hand  a  heavy 
thong  of  rawhide,  which  now  and  then  she  shook  aloft.  For 
some  time  she  taunted  her  with  laziness,  accused  her  of 
"gallivantin'  round  with  an  Injin  squaw,"  till,  like  an  Indian 
warrior,  she  worked  her  passions  up,  and  began  attacking 
her  victim.  She  tore  Mopsy's  straw  hat  in  pieces  from  her 
head,  and  rent  her  dress  so  that  her  white  shoulders  and 
bosom  were  partially  exposed.  Mopsy  stood  calm  and  un- 
moved, but  had  her  mother  seen  the  bright  light  in  her  blue 
eyes,  she  would  have  hesitated.  Joe  Hunter  stood  watching 
her,  with  eyes  flashing.  At  length  she  raised  the  heavy 
thong  over  Mopsys  head  to  bring  it  down  on  her  bare  neck 
and  bosom.  The  blow  never  fell.  With  a  bound  like  a 
tiger  Joe  was  on  her,  and  his  hands  closed  on  her  throat. 
She  was  but  a  plaything  in  his  powerful  grasp,  and  he  shook 
her  till  her  teeth  rattled  like  castanets,  and  the  breath  al- 
most left  her  body,  shouting  in  her  ears  : 

"  You  old  wild  cat !  you  got  the  tongue  of  a  pison  sarpent, 
and  claws  that  tear  yer  own  flesh  and  blood — this  innocent, 
kind  gal,  that  did  all  yer  work,  and  made  yer  money  for  you, 
working  like  a  nigger  !  " 

At  every  stop  Joe  gave  Mrs.  Griggs  another  shake,  and  in 
conclusion  cast  her  staggering  off,  scarcely  able  to  keep  her 
feet. 

"  Look  a  here,"  continued  Joe,  "  if  you  lay  the  weight  of 
yer  little  finger  on  Mary,  I'll  take  you  to  the  river,  and  duck 
you  in  it  till  thars  more  water  than  wind  inside  you,  and  if 
any  man  here  wants  to  take  the  side  of  sich  a  critter,  here 
I  am." 

No  one  had  ever  had  the  courage  to  oppose  Mrs. 
Griggs's  evil  temper  before,  and  her  face  was  white  with 
rage,  except  the  tip  of  her  nose,  which  shone  like  the  beacon 
fire  of  a  lighthouse,  giving  warning  of  the  tempest  of  her 
wrath.  She  staggered  into  the  house,  and  seizing  a  loaded 
rifle  from  its  rack  on  the  wall,  rushed  out,  and,  drawing  a  de- 
liberate sight  at  Joe's  breast,  drew  the  trigger.  Luckily  for 
Joe,  it  missed  fire,  and  before  she  could  try  a  second  time 
the  miners  seized  her,  and  Sailor  Bob,  with  the  dexterity  of 
his  calling,  made  her  hands  fast  behind  her  to  prevent  further 
violence,  and  then  gave  her,  by  authority  from  the  others,  a 
few  words  of  warning. 

"  Avast,  ye  old  fire-ship  ! "  cried  Bob,  "  if  ye'd  hit  Indian 
Joe,  and  stopped  his  wind,  ye'd  ben  swinging  from  the  next 
oak  in  just  twenty  minutes."  _ 

Mrs.  Griggs  was  conquered  for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 
She  knew  the  miners  were  in  earnest,  and  their  action  might 
ruin  her  business.  This  touched  her  pocket — heart  she  had 
none.  After  her  hands  were  unbound,  she  crept  crestfallen 
nto  her  house,  but  on  her  way  kicked  the  sleeping  cat  ten 
feet  out  of  her  path — the  only  spite  she  dared  show  to  any 
living  thing— and  then,  taking  down  her  whisky  bottle  and 
pipe  to  console  her,  for  twenty-four  hours  she  neither  spoke 
nor  noticed  any  one. 

By  daylight  the  next  moming  Pinky  came  to  Joe's  hut, 
and  he  was  ready  with  pick,  shovel,  and  pan,  to  go  with  her 
in  search  of  the  gold  she  had  promised  she  would' secretly 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


show  him.  As  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  leave  unobserved 
by  the  miners,  they  started  over  the  mountain,  Mary  go- 
ing a  short  distance  with  them.  After  more  than  two  hours' 
rapid  walking,  Pinky  took  Joe  to  a  ravine  or  gulch  that  emp- 
tied into  the  creek — one  that  the  wandering  mining  pros- 
pectors had  never  found,  for  it  was  filled  with  immense  pine 
trees,  and  its  water  bed  was  concealed  by  a  thick  growth  of 
alders.  There  was  just  enough  water  running  to  supply  the 
rocker  of  one  miner,  although  there  were  some  deep  pools. 
At  the  spot  where  it  entered  the  creek,  there  was  a  ledge  of 
slate  rock  crossing  its  bed,  which  had  acted  as  a  bar,  or 
riffle,  to  retain  the  heavy  particles  of  gold  above  it  from  pass- 
ing into  the  creek.     Here  Pinky  told  Joe  he  would   find 

plenty  gold,"  above  the  ledge.  Joe  went  into  the  stream, 
and,  digging  down,  filled  his  tin  pan  with  mixed  sand  and 
red  clay.  Taking  this  to  a  pool  of  water,  he  washed  it  out, 
and  found  in  his  pan,  mixed  with  black  sand,  more  than  an 
ounce  of  gold.  This  satisfied  him  ;  he  had  found  the  rich- 
est spot  he  had  ever  seen  in  the  mines.  For  centuries  the 
gold  had  been  washing  down  and  collecting  here,  and  Joe 
determined  to  work  it  out  secretly,  and  not  leave  any  marks 
of  his  labor  to  be  seen  from  the  banks  of  the  gulch,  outside 
the  heavy  screen  of  alders.  Before  it  was  time  to  return  to 
camp  he  had  washed  out  over  ten  ounces  ;  and  as  pan- 
ning it  out  was  comparatively  slow  work,  he  determined  the 
next  day  to  bring  a  miners  rocker,  or  cradle,  to  the  gulch, 
with  which  he-  could  wash  much  greater  quantities  of  dirt. 

Pinky  had  left  Joe  after  showing  him  the  diggings,  and 
Joe,  while  at  work,  was  so  effectually  concealed  by  the  thick 
growth  of  bushes  that  there  was  no  chance  of  any  stray 
prospector  ever  discovering  him.  After  putting  the  gold  in 
his  buckskin-bag,  he  hid  away  his  tools,  and  put  some  dead 
brush  in  the  small  hole  he  had  made  in  the  gravel.  For  many 
weeks  Joe  was  very  busy  working  his  claim,  and  the  thought 
of  Mary  made  the  labor  mere  play  for  his  strong  arms. 
Mary  kept  the  gold  concealed  in  her  room.  It  increased 
rapidly,  as  Joe  often  brought  home  thirty,  forty,  and  even 
fifty  ounces.  Every  two  or  three  weeks  Joe  went  to  the 
nearest  mining  town,  and  made  a  deposit  of  the  gold  in  the 
express  office. 

Strange  to  say,  Mrs.  Griggs  never  fell  back  into  her  old 
evil  ways.  She  was  afraid  to  do  it,  for  she  knew  the  miners 
would  put  iDto  practice  their  threats,  and  though  they  might 
not  hang  her,  they  would  ruin  her  financially,  and  drive  her 
from  the  camp.  Under  these  circumstances,  she  sullenly 
stalked  about  the  house,  attacking  no  one  of  her  household 
but  the  cats,  dogs,  and  a  tame  magpie,  who  scattered  precip- 
itately at  her  approach,  for  she  kicked,  cuffed,  and  hit  them 
with  anything  convenient.  This,  together  with  her  pipe  and 
whisky,  relieved  her  mind  and  afforded  her  much  comfort. 

After  some  little  time,  the  miners  one  day  were  somewhat 
surprised  to  see  coming  down  the  trail  four  heavy  mule 
wagons,  loaded  down  with  building  materials,  under  charge 
of  carpenters.  The  latter  went  at  once  to  a  spot  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  ridge  that  had  evidently  been  selected  by 
some  one,  and  commenced  building  a  house.  All  the  miners 
could  learn  from  them  was  that  a  man  of  wealth  in  a  neigh- 
boring mining  town  was  coming  to  settle  among  them. 
Within  a  few  days  the  frame  of  a  cottage  was  up,  and  very 
rapidly  it  grew  into  a  commodious  and  pretty  house.  A 
garden  was  laid  out,  fruit  trees  planted,  and  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a  neat  fence.  After  a  few  weeks  it  was  ready  to 
be  occupied.  At  this  time  a  letter  was  received  by  Miss 
Margaret  Griggs,  requesting  as  a  favor  that  she  and  her  sis- 
ters would  superintend  the  arrangement  of  the  household 
furniture,  as  the  family  would  arrive  on  the  following  Sun- 
day. The  things  had  been  sent  in  huge  packing-boxes.  Ev- 
idently the  strangers  had  plenty  of  money.  The  girls  were 
very  curious  to  know  who  was  coming,  and  did  all  in  their 
power  to  put  the  house  in  order.  They  also,  as  requested, 
prepared  a  generous  dinner  for  the  miners,  to  be  set  out 
under  the  oak  trees  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

By  this  time  Joe  Hunter  had  worked  out  a  great  part  of 
the  richer  portion  of  his  claim,  and  had  over  thirty  thousand 
dollars  safely  deposited.  Many  were  the  counsels  held  by 
himself  and  Mary,  and  no  one  but  Pinky  had  the  least  idea 
of  their  proceedings.  On  the  next  Sunday  there  was  no  lit- 
tle curiosity  among  the  miners  to  see  the  strangers  arrive  ; 
but  their  expectations  of  an  impressive  arrival  of  distin- 
guished people  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  About  one 
o'clock  two  persons  on  horseback  came  dashing  out  of  the 
pine-trees,  and  in  a  few  minutes  rode  up  to  the  new  house, 
amid  the  group  of  miners.  In  the  young  and  pretty  girl, 
and  the  fine,  handsome  fellow  the  miners  recognized,  with 
surprise,  their  old  friends,  Indian  Joe  and  Mopsy.  But  Joe 
was  well  dresced  and  mounted  on  a  spirited  horse,  on  which 
he  sat  like  a  Comanche  warrior.  As  for  Mopsy,  between 
the  stares  of  the  miners  and  her  consciousness  of  "  store 
clothes,"  she  was  covered  with  blushes. 

Joe  spoke  to  his  old  friends  :  "  Boys,  I  made  a  lucky  strike 
in  the  mountains  about  two  months  ago — struck  a  mighty 
rich  pocket  and  worked  it  out.  But  the  best  part  of 
the  strike  was  that  Mopsy — my  Mary  here — has  consented 
to  share  it  with  me;  and  by  her  advice,  and  her  directions, 
this  house  and  improvements  have  all  been  made.  I'm  proud 
to  say  that  it  was  the  luckiest  day  of  my  life  when  we  first 
met ;  and  to-day  is  the  happiest,  for  we  were  married  this 
morning  in  Springtown.  And  now,  boys,  just  sit  down  at  the 
tables  and  have  as  good  a  time  as  ye  know  how  to,  for  I  tell 
every  one  of  you,  ye  are  welcome  as  the  flowers  in  May.'' 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  relate  how  Joe's  speech  was  re- 
ceived. 

As  for  Mrs.  Griggs,  she  doubtless  bemoaned  the  ingrati- 
tude of  her  daughter  in  going  off  and  getting  married  with- 
out her  knowledge.  She  may,  too,  have  bemoaned  the  fact 
that  she  was  not  a  member  of  the  Hunter  household. 

For  Mrs.  Griggs  was  born  to  be  a  bad  case  of  mother-in- 
law.  Herbert  C.  Dorr. 

San  Francisco,  August,  1S81. 


AN    OLD   FAVORITE. 


Advice  to  a  young  man  :  James  G.  Fair  is  worth  $42,000,- 
000.  And  the  whole  $42,000,000  of  it,  my  dear  boy,  can't 
make  him  as  happy  as  you  are,  with  the  dew  of  youth  in 
your  heart,  when  you  hold  the  hand  of  the  girl  you  love,  and 
walk  with  her  in  a  path  that  is  only  wide  enough  for  one. 
There  is  lightness  in  your  step,  my  son,  and  color  in  your 
blood  that  $42,000,000  can  not  buy,  and  don't  you  forget  it. 
You  don't  want  $42,000,000,  anyhow,  my  son,  $2,000,000  are 
plenty.— Burdette. 


The  Friar  of  Orders  Gray. 
1 1  was  a  friar  of  orders  gray 

Walked  forth  to  tell  his  beads ; 
And  he  met  with  a  lady  fair. 

Clad  in  a  pilgrim's  weeds. 

'  Now  Christ  thee  save,  thou  reverend  friar  ; 
I  pray  thee  tell  to  me, 
If  ever  at  yon  holy  shrine 

My  true-love  thou  didst  see." 

'  And  how  should  I  know  your  true-love 

From  many  another  one?" 
'  Oh,  by  his  cockle  hat,  and  staff, 

And  by  his  sandal  shoon. 

'  But  chiefly  by  his  face  and  mien, 
That  were  so  fair  to  view  ; 
His  flaxen  locks  that  sweetly  curled. 
And  eyes  of  lovely  blue." 

'  Oh,  lady,  he  's  dead  and  gone  ! 
Lady,  he  's  dead  and  gone  ! 
And  at  his  head  a  green  grass  turf. 
And  at  his  heels  a  stone. 

'  Within  these  holy  cloisters  long 
He  languished,  and  he  died. 
Lamenting  of  a  lady's  love. 
And  'plaining  of  her  pride. 

'  Here  bore  him  barefaced  on  his  bier 
Six  proper  youths  and  tail, 
And  many  a  tear  bedewed  his  grave 
Within  yon  kirk-yard  wall." 

'  And  art  thou  dead,  thou  gentle  youth  ? 
And  art  thou  dead  and  gone? 
And  didst  thou  die  for  love  of  me? 
Break,  cruel  heart  of  stone  !  " 

'  Oh,  weep  not,  lady,  weep  not  so  ; 
Some  ghostly  comfort  seek  ; 
Let  not  vain  sorrow  rive  thy  heart, 
Nor  tears  bedew  thy  cheek." 

'  Oh,  do  not,  do  not,  holy  friar. 
My  sorrow  now  reprove ; 
For  I  have  lost  the  sweetest  youth 
That  e'er  won  lady's  love. 

'  And  now,  alas  !  for  thy  sad  loss 
I'll  evermore  weep  and  sigh ; 
For  thee  I  only  wished  to  live, 
For  thee  I  wish  to  die." 

'  Weep  no  more,  lady,  weep  no  more ; 
Thy  sorrow  is  in  vain  ; 
For  violets  plucked,  the  sweetest  showers 
Will  ne'er  make  grow  again. 

"  Our  joys  as  winged  dreams  do  fly ; 
Why  then  should  sorrow  last? 
Since  grief  but  aggravates  thy  loss. 
Grieve  not  for  what  is  past." 

'  Oh,  say  not  so.  thou  holy  friar; 
I  pray  thee,  say  not  so  ; 
For  since  my  true-love  died  for  me, 
'Tis  meet  my  tears  should  flow. 

'  And  will  he  never  come  again? 
Will  he  ne'er  come  again? 
Ah.  no !  he  is  dead  and  laid  in  his  grave, 
Forever  to  remain. 

'  His  cheek  was  redder  than  the  rose ; 
The  comeliest  youth  was  he. 
But  he  is  dead  and  laid  in  his  grave' ; 
Alas,  and  woe  is  me  ! " 

'  Sigh  no  more,  lady,  sigh  no  more ; 
Men  were  deceivers  ever ; 
One  foot  on  sea  and  one  on  land, 
To  one  thing  constant  never. 

'  Hadst  thou  been  fond,  he  had  been  false, 
And  left  thee  sad  and  heavy ; 
For  young  men  ever  were  fickle  found. 
Since  summer  trees  were  leafy." 

'  Now  say  not  so,  thou  holy  friar, 
I  pray  thee  say  not  so  ; 
My  love  he  had  the  truest  heart — 
Oh,  he  was  ever  true ! 

*  And  art  thou  dead,  thou  much-loved  youth? 
And  didst  thou  die  for  me  ? 
Then  farewell  home  ;   for  evermore 
A  pilgrim  I  will  be. 

'  But  first  upon  my  true-love's  grave 
My  weary  limbs  I'll  lay  ; 
And  thrice  I'll  kiss  the  green-grass  turf 
That  wraps  his  breathless  clay." 

'  Yet  stay,  fair  lady  ;  rest  a  while 
Beneath  this  cloister  wall ; 
See,  through  the  hawthorn  blows  the  wind, 
And  drizzly  rain  doth  fall." 

'  Oh,  stay  me  not,  thou  holy  friar, 

Oh.  stay  me  not,  I  pray  ; 

No  drizzly  rain  that  falls  on  me 

Can  wash  my  fault  away." 

'  Yet  stay,  fair  lady,  turn  again. 
And  dry- those  pearly  tears; 
For  see,  beneath  this  gown  of  gray 
Thy  own  true-love  appears. 

'  Here,  forced  by  grief  and  hopeless  love. 
These  holy  weeds  I  sought'; 
And  here,  amid  these  lonely  waits, 
To  end  my  days  I  thought. 

'  But  haply — for  my  year  of  grace 
Is  not  yet  passed  away — 
Might  I  still  hope  to  win  thy  love, 
No  longer  would  I  stay." 

'  Now  farewell  grief,  and  welcome  joy 
Once  more  unto  my  heart ; 
For,  since  I  have  found  thee,  lovely  youth, 
We  nevermore  will  part." 

— Adapted  by  Thomas  Percy. 


MR.    SPOOPENDYKE. 


He  Shows  Mrs.  S.  How  to  Lock  a  Refractory  Trunk. 


"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  as  she  rose  from  her 
knees,  hot  and  tired  with  packing,  and  rubbing  the  small  of 
her  back  as  she  straightened  up,  "  I'm  all  through  now,  and 
I  wish  you  would  lock  this  trunk." 

"Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  dropping  his  paper 
and  slamming  down  the  lid.  "All  you've  got  to  do  is  just 
fit  the  hasp  in  the  lock,  and  turn  the  key.     So  !" 

But  the  key  didn't  quite  turn,  and  Mr.  Spoopendyke  hit 
the  hasp  with  the  side  of  his  fist,  and  tried  it  again. 

"  Don't  it  work?"  asked  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  watching  the 
proceeding  with  considerable  interest. 

"  It'll  work  if  you'll  let  it  alone,"  said  Mr.  Spoopendyke, 
severely,  and  he  raised  the  lid,  dropped  it  again,  pounded 
the  hasp,  and  wrenched  at  the  key  with  all  his  strength. 
"  Stand  back  and  give  me  room,  can't  you  ?  "  he  growled,  as 
he  pressed  down  on  the  cover,  and  gave  the  key  quick  twrists 
in  a  vain  effor^  to  catch  the  lock  unawares. 

"  Why  don't  you  rest  your  weight  on  it,  and  let  me  lock 
it  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  fluttering  around  her  hus- 
band, and  wondering  if  he  was  thoroughly  aware  that  his 
plug  hat  was  immediately  under  the  lid. 

"  Have  you  got  the  time  to  keep  away  from  this  thing,  and 
let  me  work  it?"  demanded  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  contemplat- 
ing his  wife  with  a  Spartan  expression  of  visage.  "  'Spose 
I  can  do  anything  with  you  sitting  on  my  elbow?  If  you'll 
go  down  cellar  for  a  minute,  I'll  lock  this  trunk,"  and  Mr. 
Spoopendyke  banged  away  at  the  hasp,  and  breathed  hard. 
But  his  best  efforts  could  only  turn  the  key  half  way. 

"  Oh  !  ain't  I  glad  you  couldn't  lock  it !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Spoopendyke,  anxious  to  stay  her  husband's  growing  wrath. 
"  I  forgot  to  put  in  your  walking  cane." 

"  Dod-gast  the  cane !"  sputtered  Mr.  Spoopendyke. 
"  'Spose  it's  going  to  lock  any  easier  with  a  dod-gasted  walk- 
ing cane  sticking  out  at  one  end  ?  Who  says  I  can't  lock  it  ? 
What's  the  reason  I  can't  lock  it?"  and  he  stood  oft  and 
fetched  the  hasp  a  tremendous  kick.  "  Anything  else  you've 
forgotten  to  put  in  ?"  and  he  sprang  on  the  lid,  and  tugged 
at  the  key  with  his  head  thrown  back  and  teeth  set.  "  Got 
a  couple  of  mirrors  you  want  in  here  ?  Any  china  around 
the  house  that  wants  a  ride  in  this  trunk  ?  Want  to  put  in 
that  dod-gasted  ass  on  the  top  floor  who  tries  to  play  the 
fiddle  ? "  and  he  flopped  off  on  to  the  floor,  and  banged  at 
the  hasp  again. 

"  Let  me  sit  on  it,"  suggested  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  climbing 
up  without  waiting  for  a  response:     "  Now  try  it." 

Mr.  Spoopendyke  fumbled  around  and  worked  at  the  hasp 
and  key,  but  fruitlessly. 

"  Can't  ye  sit  any  harder  than  that  ?  "  he  yelled,  as  the  key 
stuck  and  wouldn't  turn  either  way.  "  'Fraid  of  breaking  the 
measly  thing?     Press  down,  can't  ye?" 

Mrs.  Spoopendyke  squirmed  around  and  said,  "Now,  dear," 
and  then  looked  over  to  see  how  he  was  getting  on,  but  still 
the  lock  was  obdurate. 

"Dod-gast  the  measly  trunk  !  "  howled  Mr.  Spoopendyke, 
firing  the  key  out  of  the  window,  and  giving  the  trunk  a  fare- 
well kick.  "  If  you  want  it  locked  you  get  a  blacksmith  and 
a  steam  derrick,"  and  Mr.  Spoopendyke  threw  himself  into  a 
chair,  and  pretended  to  bury  himself  in  his  paper. 

"  I  don't  know  how  we're  ever  going  to  get  it  open,"  said 
Mrs.  Spoopendyke  after  a  long  silence. 

"  Get  what  open  ?  "  growled  her  husband. 

"  The  trunk.  Now  I  remember,  it's  got  a  spring  lock, 
and  when  you  took  the  key  out  it  locked  itself.  I  don't  sup- 
pose we  can  ever  find  the  key." 

"That's  it!"  yelled  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "You  know  all 
about  it  now  !  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  it  was  a  spring  lock  ? 
What  d'ye  keep  it  to  yourself  for?" 

"I  forgot,"  whimpered  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  "but  it  will  be 
all  right.     I  can  open  it." 

"Oh,  you  can  open  it !"  snorted  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "You're 
an  opener  !  All  you  want  is  to  be  sharpened  on  both  sides 
to  be  an  oyster  knife  !  With  a  dark  iantern  and  a  skull  cap 
you'd  make  a  full  set  of  burglars  tools  !  Oh,  yes,  you'll  open 
it.  If  you  had  a  loose  handle  and  one  corner  nicked  off, 
you'd  get  rich  as  a  screw-driver  !"  And  Mr.  Spoopendyke 
tore  out  of  the  house  to  see  if  he  could  borrow  something  to 
pry  open  the  unfortunate  trunk. 

"That  gives  me  time  to  pack  the  valise,"  murmured  Mrs. 
Spoopendyke;  "and  as  I've  got  another  key  to  the  trunk, 
we'll  do  pretty  well  after  all."  And  theVorthy  lady  began 
to  jam  night-shirts  and  hair-oil  into  the  bags,~together  with 
sandwiches  and  tooth-brushes,  wondering  betimes  whether 
Mr.  Spoopendyke's  silk  hat  had  been  so  badly  smashed  that 
it  wouldn't  do  to  go  fishing  in  on  rainy  days,  even  if  it  didn't 
look  well  enough  for  church. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


The  case  of  Esther  Renaud,  says  the  Parisian,  who  was 
expelled  from  the  convent  which  she  endowed  with  her  for- 
tune, is  not  a  singular  one.  There  are  many  recorded  in  the 
Gazette  des  Tribunaux  within  the  last  thirty  years.  It  would 
appear  as  if  the  larger  the  endowments  which  the  nun  makes 
to  the  convent  she  enters,  the  greater  chances  she  runs  of 
expulsion.  Esther  Renaud  was  not  guilty  of  insubordina- 
tion or  careless  in  observing  her  vows.  She  simply  was  the 
victim  of  a  disease  which  tortured  her  day  and  night,  and 
disabled  her  from  all  work.  The  Superior  decided  that  she 
was  a  useless  mouth,  and  expelled  her.  She  was  advised 
by  counsel  that  it  was  useless  to  think  of  recovering  the  en- 
dowments that  she  had  made,  but  that  she  might  perhaps 
compel  the  convent  to  receive  her  back.  She  therefore  ap- 
plied to  the  Court  of  Appeal  at  Besancon  for  reintegration 
manu  militari.  The  tribunal  declaring  itself  incompetent, 
she  went  to  the  Court  of  Cassation,  which  now  decides  that 
the  superior  of  a  convent,  in  virtue  of  an  article  of  the  sta- 
tutes for  their  internal  regulation,  has  power  to  expel  any  nun 
she  pleases.  Esther  Renaud  is  therefore  now  an  invalid 
pauper. 

When  a  woman  gets  frightened  at  night,  says  the  Oil  City 
Derrick,  she  just  pulls  the  bed-covers  over  her  head,  says 
she  is  scared,  and  goes  to  sleep  ;  but  with  a  man  it  is  differ- 
ent. He  says  he  is  not  afraid,  pushes  the  covers  down,  and 
lies  tremblingly  awake  for  two  or  three  hours,  straining  his 
ears  at  ever)'  sound. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


BELLA'S    LETTER. 


Friday,  August  19,  18S1. — With  the  exception  of  a  few 
small  entertainments  of  various  kinds,  the  past  week  has 
not  presented  anything  stunning.  On  Tuesday  evening  last 
the  guests  of  the  Hotel  del  Monte  had  a  masquerade  ball, 
and  among  the  ladies  present  there  were  Miss  Webster,  Miss 
Minnie  Webster,  Miss  Cutter,  Miss   Emma  Fallun,  Mrs.  J. 

B.  Wright,  Mrs.  A.  H.. Rutherford,  Miss  O'Brien,  Mrs.  J. 
P.  Robinson,  Miss  Robinson,  Miss  Sherwood,  and  others. 
The  next  evening  the  guests  gave  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown 
a  tin  wedding  surprise,  and  a  jollier  time  was  never  seen; 
and  tin  presents — well,  you  never  saw  so  many.  The  table 
for  the  gifts  was  set  in  the  lower  dining-room,  and  really 
groaned  beneath  its  weight  of  tin  plates,  knives,  forks, 
spoons,  soup-tureens,  wash-boilers,  bride's  cake,  marriage 
bell,  and  all  kinds  of  jewelry,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  add  that  a  splendid  champagne  supper  followed, 
and  that  dancing  was  kept  up  until  after  midnight.  Among 
those  who  participated  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Freeborn, 
Mrs.  Horace  Webster,  Miss  Webster,  Miss  Minnie  Webster, 

C.  F.  Fargo  and  Miss  M.  Fargo,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Cutter 
and  Miss  Dottie  Cutter,  Miss  Emma  Fallon,  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Jewitt,  Mrs.  Llovd  Tevis,  Mrs.  Breckinridge,  Mrs.  J. 
B.  Wright,  Mrs.  A.  H.'  Rutherford,  Mrs.  Peter  F.  O'Brien, 
Mrs.  Robert  and  Miss  Dora  Sherwood,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Robinson 
and  Miss  Robinson,  B.  L.  Sherwood,  H.  H.  Sherwood,  R. 
P.  Hammond  Jr.,  C.  H.  Hopkins,  and,  of  course,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown. 

On  Thursday  Doctor  Samuel  Merritt,  of  Oakland,  enter- 
tained Lord  and  Lady  Harris,  Lord  Zouche,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Bookstayer,  and  some  other  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
with  a  yacht  excursion  around  the  bay.  Last  evening  the 
ladies  of  the  "  Ladies'  Thursday  Evening  Club  "  (of  Mare 
Island)  gave  one  of  their  unique  and  beautiful  entertainments 
at  the  yard,  and  music,  story-telling,  and  recitations  made  up 
a  programme  that  kept  the  company  together  for  nearly 
three  hours.  Mr.  Ramsey,  ex-Secretary  of  War,  and  Mrs. 
Ramsey  were  entertained  at  the  Navy  Yard  on  Saturday  last. 
The  movements  and  whereabouts  of  society  people  and 
otheis,  more  or  less  known,  may  be  gossipped  about  as  fol- 
lows :  Hon.  Marcus  P.  Wiggin,  Superior  Judge  of  Mono 
County,  and  bride  have  been  spending  their  honeymoon  at 
Lake  Tahoe;  Mrs.  Wiggin  was  a  Miss  Nellie  May  Andrews, of 
Alameda,  and  is  pretty  and  accomplished.  Mrs.  General 
Barnes  and  children  are  spending  the  present  month  at  Far 
Rockaway,  a  lovely  Long  Island  watering  place.  Charles 
Crocker  and  his  son  George  are  in  Washington  Territory. 
One  of  the  "most  charming  and  exhilarating  sights  in  the 
world,  to  me,  I  may  add,  is  a  coaching  party  such  as  I  have 
seen  in  New  York  and  Newport,  and  I  have  often  wondered 
that  some  of  our  rich  bachelors  have  not  started  the  coach- 
ing agjtation  here.  The  novelty  has  already  been  inaugu- 
rated in  Tucson,  and  the  officers  of  Fort  Lowell  and  the 
ladies  of  society,  in  that  section,  often  indulge  in  that  ex- 
hilarating pastime.  The  Tucson  Star,  of  Friday  last,  in  a 
paragraph,  said  :  "  About  six  o'clock  last  evening  our  citi- 
zens may  have  heard  the  bugie-call  sound  from  the  court- 
house square.  It  was  the  signal  for  the  four-in-hand  to 
speed  on  its  way  to  Fort  Lowell.  The  coach  contained  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Pomroy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  M.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Marcus  Katz,  Captain  and  Mrs.  G.  C.  Smith,  the 
Misses  Nellie  Pomroy,  Addie  Hasting,  and  Frye,  Lieutenant 
J.  B.  Kerr  and  Messrs.  W.  Cole,  H.  B.  Tenney,  R.  A.  Lewis, 
George  A.  Clum,  A.  W.  Pattiani  and  Dr.  Graves.  The  party 
enjoyed  a  dance  at  the  Fort  and  arrived  back  in  town  at 
one  o'clock  this  morning.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Lieuten- 
ant Kerr  the  coaching  party  was  furnished  with  a  bugler, 
who  successfully  acted  as  herald  throughout  the  jaunt." 
Adolph  Sutro  and  the  Misses  Sutro  went  up  to  San 
Rafael  on  Monday  last.  Mrs.  Lenox  is  at  the  Hoffman 
House,  New  York.  Lieutenants  Napier,  Anson,  and  Bud- 
dican,  of  Her  Majesty's  Navy,  are  at  the  Palace.  C.  A. 
Grow  left  for  Vermont  on  Monday  last.  Miss  Jennie 
Clifford  has  gone  to  Bartlett  Springs.  I.  W.  Taber 
and  family  have  returned  from  the  East.  C.  F.  Irwin 
is  at  the  Harbin  Springs.  Mrs.  John  Bidwell,  of  Chico, 
is  at  the  Yosemite.  Captain  Huntington,  United  States 
Navy,  arrived  from  the  Asiatic  station  last  week.  The 
members  of  the  Olympic  Club  give  a  dancing  party 
at  their  rooms  on  Post  Street  this  (Friday)  evening. 
Senator  Casserly  and  family,  after  spending  nearly  two 
months  at  Santa  Cruz,  returned  home  last  week.  Miss  Lulu 
Holladay  and  Mis£  Julia  Shaffer,  who  went  East  with  Hon. 
J.  McM.  Shafter  a  few  days  ago,  are  at  the  United  States 
Hotel,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs  and  Miss 
Nettie  Tubbs  are  still  at  the  Grand  Union,  Saratoga.  Colo- 
nel J.  Findlay,  of  Marysville,  is  at  Santa  Cruz,  studying  an- 
atomy on  the  beach.  Miss  Mamie  E.  Edwards  is  visiting 
the  Miss  Spragues,  at  Santa  Cruz.  Leland  Stanford  was  in 
London  on  Saturday  last.  N.  Rideout  and  family,  of  Marys- 
ville, have  gone  to  Santa  Cruz  to  stay  two  months.  Mrs. 
'Judge  Sanderson  and  her  daughter  Sybil  are  in  London. 
John  Shaw  and  wife  are  at  the  Grand  Union,  Saratoga. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Castle  leave  San  Francisco  on  "Mon- 
day week  next  on  an  Eastern  and  European  sight-see- 
ing trip,  and  will  be  absent  at  least  a  year.  J.  F.  Soule, 
J.  G.  Reilly,  and  Miss  Reilly  are  at  Leland's  Ocean 
House,  Long  Branch.  Mrs.  Doctor  Tyrrell  and  family, 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Richardson  and  family,  and  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Clarke  and  family,  of  Sacramento,  are  at  Santa  Cruz. 
Judge  W.  S.  Safford,  executive  clerk  to  Governor  Perkins, 
and  wife,  left  Sacramento  on  Friday  morning  last  for  Mon- 
terey, to  stay  a  few  days.  Governor  Perkins  will  visit  Los 
Angeles  on  the  5th  proximo,  that  day  being  the  centennial  of 
that  thriving  city.  Miss  Edith  Finley  entertained  a  number 
of  her  young  friends  on  Friday  evening  last,  among  whom 
were  Miss  Nettie  Schmieden,  Miss  Millie  Ashe,  Miss  Sallie 
Maynard,  Miss  Maggie  Griven,  Gaston  Ashe,  Laurence 
Schell,  F.  Reiss,  W.  Wallace,  and  some  ten  or  twelve  others. 
Miss  McDowell  departed  for  the  East  on  Monday  last. 
Robert  Sherwood's  family  will  occupy  the  Van  Ness  Avenue 
residence  of  the  Castles  during  the  latters'  European  trip, 
and  L.  S.  Pease  and  family,  now  at  the  Grand,  will  occupy 
their  residence,  at  the  corner  of  Franklin  and  Sutter  Streets, 
at  present  rented  by  the  Sherwoods.  Mrs.  Judge  Hager's 
two  sons,  Victor  and  Frank,  leave  here  for  Princeton,  N.  J., 
<n  the  7th  proximo.     The   Misses    Blanding  are  at  Santa 


Cruz.  Mrs.  A.  Massey  and  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Kinsley  and 
daughter,  and  Miss  E.  Sherman  are  at  Glen  Willis,  a  pictur- 
esque spot  in  the  Santa  Clara  Mountains,  f.  W.  Burling,  Miss 
Simons,  and  the  Misses  Kennedy  have  returned  from  the 
Geysers.  Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze  has  returned  from  Monterey. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Harrington  has  returned  to  the  Palace  from 
Mare  Island.  Mrs.  Georgie  F.  Todd  and  Miss  Mattie  E.. 
Todd,  of  Sacramento,  have  gone  to  Monterey.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Schmieden  contemplate  spending  a  portion  of  the  com- 
ing autumn  at  Monterey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Redding  have 
taken  up  their  permanent  residence  at  the  Grand.  Mrs. 
Lucien  Herman  has  returned  from  Menlo  Park.  Captain 
Pollack,  U.  S.  A.,  is  at  the  Occidental.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P. 
Redding,  Mrs.  Perrine,  and  Miss  Fannie  Houghton,  of  Oak- 
land, and  seven  or  eight  other  congenial  people  of  that 
suburb,  contemplate  a  week  or  more  of  camp  life  at  or  near 
Kellogg's  during  the  early  part  of  September.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Andrews,  U.  S.  A.,  goes  East  to  meet  his  family  in 
few  days.  It  is  rumored  that  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mrs. 
McMullin,  who  has  returned  from  the  States  with  an  Eastern 
finish  to  her  excellent  California  education,  will  make  her 
ddbut  in  society  during  the  coming  season.  Miss  Bessie 
Kiltie,  who  returns  from  the  East  in  a  few  months,  it  is  said, 
will  also  make  her  formal  appearance  in  society.  A.  J. 
Bowie  Jr.  has  returned  from  Oregon.  Mrs.  William  P.  Mor- 
gan has  returned  from  Piedmont.  Mrs.  William  Norris 
goes  East  with  her  son  in  a  few  weeks.  Lieutenant  T.  B. 
M.  Mason,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Mason,  leave  Mare  Island 
for  Annapolis,  Maryland,  on  Thursday  next  ;  Mrs.  Mason  is 
a  daughter  of  Commodore  Phelps.  Mrs.  Judge  Wallace  has 
returned  home.  The  Eastern  papers  mention  the  fact  that 
upon  the  opening  of  the  big  hotel  at  Rockaway,  on  the  6th 
instant,  the  first  names  placed  upon  the  register  were  those 
of  Hon.  R.  C.  McCormick  and  wife,  and  Dr.  Lord  and  wife, 
and  Miss  Lord,  of  Arizona.  George  T.  Marye  Jr.  arrived 
from  the  East  on  Wednesday  last.  General  Hancock  has 
written  a  letter  to  Dr.  J.  S.  Griffin,  of  Los  Angeles,  in  which 
he  says  he  hopes  soon  to  visit  that  place.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  F.  Hooper,  of  Sonoma,  have  returned  from  Mon- 
terey. Mrs.  Forman,  of  Virginia  City,  is  at  the  Occidental. 
Lieutenant-Governor  Mansfield  has  returned  to  Los  An- 
geles. Mrs.  M.  C.  Johnson  has  returned  to  the  Grand  from 
San  Rafael.  J.  S.  Howard  and  family,  of  Oakland,  returned 
from  the  East  last  Monday.  Pay  Inspector  George  Coch- 
ran, who  has  been  ordered  to  the  Asiatic  squadron,  leaves 
New  York  for  Panama  on  the  Powhatan  to-morrow.  Chief- 
Engineer  Philip  Inch,  U.  S.  N.,  who  has  been  ordered  ior 
duty  as  fleet-engineer  of  the  Asiatic  station,  also  leaves  on 
the  same  steamer.  General  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Beale  and  Miss 
Beale  are  summering  at  the  Isle  of  Shoals.  Mrs.  Fisher,  of 
Japan,  is  here  on  an  extended  visit  to  her  father,  P.  S.  Corn- 
wall. C.  C.  Hastings  is  back  from  Los  Angeles.  Doctor 
Sawyer  has  returned  from  the  East.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron 
Cook  have  returned  from  Harbin  Springs.  Mrs.  Eugene 
Beck  and  family,  of  Oakland,  have  got  back  from  Los  Gatos. 
R.  G.  Denig,  U.  S.  N.,  and  family  are  at  the  Palace.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Daniel  Cook  are  contemplating  an  Eastern  tour. 
George  M.  Allen  and  Howard  Smith,  U.  S.  N.,  are  at  the 
Baldwin.  Mark  McDonald  arrives  here  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  will  remain  with  us  until  October.  H.  R.  Sullivan,  U. 
S.  N.,  is  at  the  Palace.  J.E.  McDonald  and  G.  H.  Safford, 
U.  S.  N.,  are  at  the  Occidental.  Miss  Mamie  Carpenter  has 
returned  home.  Mrs.  Alexander  Majors  and  Miss  Kittie 
Majors,  of  Oakland,  leave  for  Salt  Lake  and  Denver  to-mor- 
row. Miss  Florence  Tobin  has  returned  from  her  European 
tour.  The  French  iron-clad  Triomphante  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  harbor  on  Sunday  last,  and  its  commander  was 
officially  visited  by  Commodore  Phelps  and  staff  on  Tues- 
day ;  the  commodore  was  received  with  a  salute  of  eleven 
guns.  Mrs.  J.  Q.  Brown,  of  Sacramento,  and  her  son  and 
daughter,  are  at  Monterey.  Mrs.  W.  S.  Messick,  Miss  Ma- 
mie Messick,  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Bissell  have  gone  to 
Tahoe  for  a  few  weeks.  Misses  Mattie  K.  and  Jennie  L. 
Powers,  of  Sacramento,  are  visiting  friends  in  this  city.  C. 
M.  Emmeric,  of  the  Ranger,  which  arrived  in  port  a  few 
days  ago,  is  at  the  Occidental.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  {ne'e 
Blanche  Crowley,)  of  Los  Angeles,  are  at  the  Palace',  where 
they  will  remain  a  few  weeks,  previous  to  their  departure  for 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gates  {ne'e  Mattie  Solomon)  are 
ruralizing  in  Monterey  County.  Lord  and  Lady  Harris,  of 
England,  who  are  making  a  tour  of  the  world,  are  at  the 
Palace.  Commander  J.  W,  Philip,  of  the  Range?,  is  also  at 
the  Palace.  Miss  Effie  Egbert,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Downing,  J.  B. 
Wyman,  William  D.  Harwood,  A.  C.  Dietz,  Miss  Dietz,  and 
Mrs.  Oliver  Hawes,  of  Oakland,  have  been  visiting  Monte- 
rey. Judge  Fernald,  of  Santa  Barbara,  is  at  the  Occidental. 
Harrison  G.  Otis  and  wife,  formerly  of  Santa  Barbara,  ar- 
rived from  Alaska  a  few  days  ago.  General  James  Wood, 
of  Genesee,  New  York,  is  luxuriating  in  Los  Angeles  County. 
Major  Levi  Chase  and  Mrs.  Chase,  of  San  Diego,  are  at  the 
Grand.  Barney  Woolf,  late  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
has  purchased  an  eleven-thousand-dollar  orange  grove  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  and  will  make  Pasadena  his  permanent 
home.  Mrs.  James  Lansing  and  children,  of  Sacramento, 
have  gone  to  Monterey.  Charles  Kaufman  and  family,  and 
C.  B.  Caldwell,  are  at  Tahoe.  W.  P.  Ray,  of  the  Ranger,  is 
at  the  Baldwin.  Major  Pearson,  U.  S.  A.,  is  at  the  Palace. 
Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Tupper,  of  Ottawa,  are  also  at  the 
Palace.  C.  S.  Corbin,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
yesterday  from  Washington.  Lloyd  Tevis  and  wife,  Mrs. 
Breckinridge,  F.  W.  Macondray  and  wife,  W.  P.  Coleman 
and  family,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Gage  and  family,  E.  W.  Hopkins.and 
family,  Mrs.  S.  Huff  and  Miss  Callie  Huff,  Miss  Lulu  Ken- 
dall, R.  T.  Frubrace  and  family,  Gregory  P.  Harte  and  fam- 
ily, Alexander  Campbell  and  family,  R.  F.  Butler  and  wife, 
B.  C.  Austin  and  wife,  Miss  Helen  L  Austin,  W.  H.  Fisher, 
H.  S.  Crocker  and  wife,  Eugene  L.  Sullivan,  H*  Webster, 
John  Spruance,  H.  L.  Tevis,  C.  Froelich  Jr.,  C.  W.  Kellogg, 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Palmer,  S.  J.  Weston  and  wife,  W.  J.  Graves, 
Mrs.  Crooks,  Miss  Helen  Otis,  G.  F.  Bowman,  S.  Mosgrove 
and  wife,  and  Miss  Kellogg,  of  San  Francisco,  have  been 
visiting  Monterey  during  the  past  week.  This  (Friday)  even- 
ing Rear-Admiral  Baron  B.  de  Carligny,  Captain  Gervals, 
and  all  of  the  officers  of  the  French  man-of-war  Triom- 
phante will  visit  the  Fair.  C.  A.  Dunphy  and  A.  Andres,  U.  S. 
A.,  are  at  the  Occidental.  D.  Dickinson,  U.  S.  N.,  is  at  the 
Baldwin.  On  Thursday  last  some  forty  of  the  San  Francis- 
cans at  Monterey  went  out  to  Cypress  Point  on  a  picnic,  and 
had  an  elegant  time.  Bella. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


"  Black-and-Tan"  announces  himself  as  a  continuing  can- 
didate for  secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate.  The  death 
of  Mr.  Burch,  the  Democratic  incumbent,  seems  to  have 
inspired  this  animal  with  the  hope  that  he  may  succeed  to 
his  shoes.  We  have  seen  no  single  journal  in  the  United 
States  that  recommends  his  election.  His  devilish  assaults 
upon  President  Garfield  make  his  election  impossible.  Cali- 
fornia, in  the  personof  Marcus  D.  Boruck,  presents  a  can- 
didate fur  the  position,  arid  one  whoso  character  and  quali- 
fications make  him  acceptable  to  all  parties.  We  hope  he 
may  succeed. 

A  prominent  merchant,-and  one  well  informed  on  political 
affairs,  said  to  us  on  Wednesday  morning  that  the  Bulletin 
would  put  forth  a  mixed  municipal  ticket,  leaving  off  the 
name  of  Judge  Blake  for  mayor,  and  substituting  that  of  Mr. 
Howe  ;  and  that  the  motive  of  this  was  the  recollection  of 
JudgeBlake's  appointment  of  Flaherty  as  Fire  Commissioner. 
Our  informant  spoke  of  this  movement  as  one  within  his 
personal  knowledge,  and  certain  of  accomplishment.  We 
said  then,  and  we  affirm  now,  that  we  do  not  credit  it ;  we  do 
not  believe  the  Bulletin  dare  do  it.  This  most  excellent 
journal  is  courageous  when  its  duty  runs  with  its  interests.  It 
is  not  so  conspicuously  brave  when  it  must  run  counter  to  its 
advertising  columns.  It  will  think  twice  befoie  it  strikes 
hands  with  the  Democracy  to  stab  the  Republican  party 
through  Judge  Blake.  After  a  thirty  years'  acquaintance 
with  Judge  Blake,  the  community  is  not  compelled  to  look  to 
any  journal  for  knowledge  of  him,  and  will  follow  no  news- 
paper in  forming  an  estimate  of  his  past  services  or  future 
promise.  The  appointment  of  Ned  Flaherty  as  fire  com- 
missioner was  a  wise  one.  He  has  made  an  efficient  and 
valuable  officer.  There  is  no  department  of  our  city  gov- 
ernment that  has  been  more  honestly  administered  or  more 
efficient  than  the  fire  department.  Judge  Blake  ought  to  be, 
and  we  think  will  be,  the  next  mayor  of  San  Francisco.  The 
fire  department  will,  we  think,  and  it  ought  to,  give  him  its 
support. 

Some  friend  sends  us  a  copy  of  the  J oliet  Sun,  from  Joliet, 
Illinois,  with  two  articles  marked.  This  journal  complains 
of  Irish  Catholic  influence  in  municipal  and  school  offices. 
In  a  Board  of  Aldermen,  composed  of  fourteen  members, 
the  "Pope's  Irish"  have  nine,  and  this  "nine"  is  an  arro- 
gant, insolent,  meddlesome  power.  The  politics  of  Joliet  do 
not  concern  us,  but  we  have  a  word  of  advice  to  give  to  Mr. 
C.  B.  Hayward,  the  editor  of  that  journal.  His  article  on 
the  "  Irish  nine"  is  a  temperate  and  conciliatory  one.  It  is 
courteous  and  deprecatory.  He  suggests  that  it  is  unwise 
for  this  ecclesiastical  nine  to  ride  with  rough  iron  over  Amer- 
icans, Germans,  and  Swedes  ;  that,  as  they  have  secured  ev- 
ery office  in  the  city  and  a  majority  of  the  city  council, 
"  they  ought  to  go  slow,  and  use  their  power  with  modera- 
tion." Mr.  Hayward  does  not  understand  the  character  of 
the  Pope's  political  Irish,  or  he  would  know  that  handling 
them  with  gloves  only  encourages  them.  The  national 
weapon  of  Ireland  is  the  blackthorn  shillalah,  and  it  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  only  effectual  argument  that  can  be  made  use 
of  in  a  political  altercation  with  this  aggressive  and  turbu- 
lent people.  The  prominent  type  of  the  Irish  character,  as 
exhibited  in  politics,  is  insolence.  The  Irish  have  been  lik- 
ened to  fire.  Fire  is  a  very  good  servant  and  a  very  bad 
master.  The  ordinary  Irishman  is  admirable  in  a  subordi- 
nate position  ;  he  is  unendurable  when  clothed  with  power. 
He  will  submit  to  be  driven,  but  loves  himself  to  drive.  He 
will  be  obedient  to  authority  only  so  long  as  authority  is  ac- 
companied by  force.  There  is  no  city  or  town  in  America 
where  the  Irish  vote  predominates,  where  it  obtains  control 
of  the  municipal  government,  that  it  does  not  abuse  it.  It  is 
illustrated  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  city  of  Troy,  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  city  of  Joliet,  and  everywhere 
else  in  America  where  the  Pope's  political  Irish  have 
climbed  to  power.  In  Joliet  the  Irish  aldermen  are  at- 
tempting to  control  the  public  schools.  They  are  en- 
deavoring to  do  the  same  thing  all  over  the  country.  Our 
advice  to  the  editor  of  the  Joliet  Sun,  and  the  Joliet 
Americans,  Germans,  and  Swedes,  is  to  make  an  open  fight 
against  these  Irish,  who  combine  politically  and  drag  their 
Vaticanism  into  the  arena  of  public  affairs.  If,  in  the  city  of 
Joliet,  a  majority  of  the  electors  desire  to  be  ruled  by  this 
class,  let  them  submit  ;  if  they  do  not,  let  them  fight.  And, 
when  they  have  made  up  their  minds  to  the  encounter,  let 
them  strip  and  arm  for  it.  Let  the  Joliet  Sun  call  things 
by  their  right  names.  Let  Mr.  Hayward  determine  that 
he  can  live  without  Irish  advertisements,  for  they  will  boy- 
cott him  and  his  journal.  Let  him  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  will  ask  of  them  no  favors,  accept  no  compromise, 
make  no  exchange  of  prisoners,  take  no  captives  in  war,  and 
arrange  no  armistice,  except  to  bury  the  political  dead.  The 
Irish  are  in  this  sense  appreciative.  They  respect  the  man 
or  party  that,  in  the  combat  of  single  stick,  is  not  afraid  to 
hit,  nor  afraid  of  being  hit.  Let  him  adopt  the  motto  of 
Donnybrook  fair — wherever  he  sees  the  head  of  one  of  the 
Pope's  political  Irish,  let  him  hit  it  a  good  resounding 
whack.  An  Irishman  never  carries  away  resentment 
from  a  fair  fight,  and  always  respects  the  antagonist  with 
whom  he  gets  off  damaged.  We  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Hay- 
ward, of  the  Joliet  Sun,  that  this  conflict  over  the  schools, 
and  this  whole  contest  with  the  political  Irish,  is  to  be  short, 
sharp,  and  decisive.  There  are  several  points  of  vantage  on 
our  side  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  first  is  in  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  large  body  of-intelligent  gentlemen  of 
Irish  birth  and  Catholic  faith  who  are  in  entire  sympathy 
with  us.  The  immigration  to  the  country  is  now  overwhelm- 
ingly Protestant.  The  boys  born  of  Irish  Catholic  parents, 
on  American  soil,  are  certain  to  grow  up  true-blue  Ameri- 
cans. The  common  schools,  kept  inviolate  from  ecclesiastical 
or  priestly  influence,  are  doing  their  work,  so  that  it  is  quite 
apparent  that,  within  the  next  generation,  we  can  work  up 
the  American  sentiment  till  it  shall  dominate  American 
politics. 

The  wrong  men  always  get  rich,  remarks  Burdette.  It  is 
the  fellow  who  has  no  money  who  is  always  telling  you  how 
much  good  he  would  do  with  it  if  he  had  it. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


ARTESIAN    WELLS. 


Doctor  Arthur  B.  Stout,  a  well-known  physician,  scientist, 
and  an  old  resident  of  San  Francisco,  read  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  on  Monday  evening  last  the  following  valuable  pa 
per  on  the  artesian  wells  and  their  water  supply  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. On  the  4th  of  January,  1879,  the  Argonaut  printed 
a  lengthy  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  William  B.  McAlpine, 
a  water  engineer  of  national  reputation,  undertaking  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  water  so  called  ''artesian,"  obtained  on  this 
peninsula,  was  net  of  a  pure  quality,  and  that  its  use  for  all 
drinking  and  domestic  purposes  would  be  hurtful.  Both  Mr. 
McAlpine  and  Doctor  Stout  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the 
waters  of  this  peninsula  are  not  artesian,  but  a  deposit  by 
infiltration  from  the  surface  collection,  and  that  they  neces- 
sarily contain  all  the  impure  qualities  arising  from  the  de- 
composition of  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  In  a  word, 
that  all  the  vile  substances  of  our  surface  collection  are  car- 
ried down  to  the  water  deposit,  and  from  thence  pumped  up 
for  consumption.  Mr.  McAlpine  divides  the  water  demanded 
for  general  use  into  about  three  equal  parts:  One-third  is 
used  for  drinking,  cooking,  and  domestic  consumption  ;  one- 
third  for  mechanical  operations,  stablee,  baths,  fountains, 
shipping,  etc.,  and  one-third  for  the  flushing  of  sewers,  sprink- 
ling of  streets,  fires,  and  wastage.  Doctor  Stout  discusses 
this  question  of  artesian  water  from  the  hygienic  standpoint 
— how  it  will  affect  the  health  of  the  community  ;  and  it  is 
well,  in  this  connection,  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
artesian  water  is  supplied  for  the  sole  purpose  of  domestic 
use.  The  Bulletin  claims  that  Spring  Valley  must  supply 
free  water  for  public  use.  This  leaves  the  well  proprietor  to 
supply  water  for  drinking  and  use  in  the  household.  The 
question  is  an  important  one,  affecting  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  our  people  ;  and  if  Doctor  Stout,  and  Mr.  McAlpine, 
and  other  scientists  are  right,  when  they  declare  that  the 
subterranean  water  deposits  of  this  peninsula  are  impure  and 
injurious  to  the  health  of  our  community,  it  is  well  that  this 
information  should  be  generally  distributed,  and  that  every 
water  consumer — we  mean  every  one  using  the  water  for  do- 
mestic purposes — should  know  the  fact.  Doctor  Stout's  pa- 
per is  as  follows  : 

''The  constant  agitation  of  the  question  of  water  supply 
for  San  Francisco,  renders  it  desirable  to  review  the  subject 
from  time  to  time.  Many  there  are  who  are  fully  informed, 
but  there  are  many  more  who,  without  ample  knowledge, 
enter  into  party  spirit  and  speculative  contests.  The  merits 
of  this  water  supply  should  not  rest  solely  on  economic,  nor 
yet  on  scientific  reasons.  The  higher  platform,  over  which 
presides  the  Goddess  Hygeia,  with  her  beneficent  care  for 
the  public  health,  demands  the  prior  consideration.  The 
former  questions,  of  the  costtobe  incurred  and  the  mechanical 
systems  to  be  adopted,  we  leave  to  the  financial  and  en- 
gineering experts. 

"  We  regard  the  hygienic  branch  of  the  subject,  which  we 
fear  those  who  object  to  the  high  cost  of  the  indispensable 
fluid  in  San  Francisco  have  neglected  to  study.  Yet  it  is 
just  this  high  price  which  has  impelled  the  complainants  to 
seek  relief  by  having  recourse  to  artesian  wells  on  this  pen- 
insula. But  price  must  sink  into  insignificance  before  the 
claims  of  public  salubrity. 

"  To  reduce,  avoid,  or  evade  the  water-rates,  many  per- 
sons, especially  manufacturers  and  others  using  large  meas- 
ures of  water,  have  determined  to  go  further  and  fare  worse. 
These  propose  to  bore,  in  the  artesian  manner,  in  various 
points  of  the  peninsula,  and  be  content  with  the  water  they 
may  obtain.  They  disregard  the  fact  that  the  supply  is  only 
water  gathered  at  say  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  by  perco- 
lation through  a  very  impure  and  corrupting  filter.  The 
sewers  and  offal  carts  by  no  means  remove  all  the  vile  and 
filthy  accumulations  of  a  city  of  three  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants. The  solution  of  these  dissolved  and  putrefying 
organic  matters  percolate  from  the  high  lands  into  the 
various  valleys,  and,  into  these  low  reservoirs  the  well- 
borers  introduce  their  proboscidean  tubes. 

"  In  former  years,  before  the  introduction  of  Croton  water, 
New  York  was  supplied  with  such  wells.  The  old  Manhat- 
tan Water  Works  pumped  this  water  into  the  reservoirs. 
The  water  in  appearance  was  clear  and  pure.  A  covered 
canal — Canal  Street— divided  the  city  into  two  sections. 
The  canal  was  neither  floored  nor  lined.  Salt  and  fresh  wa- 
ter mutually  contaminated  each  other.  On  the  margin  of 
this  canal  another  water  works  was  established.  No  sewers 
existed.  Every  house  had  a  water-closet  in  its  rear  yard. 
Imagine,  then,  a  vast  city,  perfectly  honey-combed  with  these 
latrines,  and  their  filtered  solutions  pumped  back  into  every 
tenement.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Croton  water,  with  the  entire  abolition  of  the  old 
system,  has  immensely  reduced  the  death  rate  in  New  York. 
"  With  this  preamble  in  view,  the  question  follows  :  Should 
the  supply  of  the  Spring  Valley  Company  by  any  means 
fall  short,  what  has  the  city  to  hope  for  in  the  use  of  arte- 
sian wells  ?  The  answer  is  prompt  as  regards  water  for 
potable  use.  Simply  nothing — it  being  premised  that  the 
so-called  and  the  projected  artesian  wells  of  San  Francisco 
are  not  artesian  wells.  They  are  all  ordinary  wells,  whether 
shallow  or  deep  ;  whether  obtained  by  sinking  a  shaft,  or 
by  boring  a  tube  of  small  diameter.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  no  artesian  well  in  San  Francisco.  The  pretended 
ones  are  only  deep  'ordinary '  wells,  from  two  hundred  to 
three  hundred  feet  in  depth,  perforated  by  boring,  instead  of 
by  sinking  a  broad,  brick-lined  shaft — the  former  lined  with 
galvanized  iron,  and  supplied  with,  ordinarily,  a  steam  pump. 
The  brick  or  wood-lining  plan  is  only  applied  to  shallow 
wells,  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  deep,  these  also  requir- 
ing a  powerful  lift -pump. 

"  No  one  will  object  to  or  fail  to  admire  the  inestimable 
value  of  the  artesian  well.  Originated  in  China,  employed 
in  Persia  and  India,  the  throat-parched  Arab  on  the  burning 
sands  of  Sahara  offers  it  his  grateful  benediction,  when  at 
eventide  he  unloads  his  thirsty  camel  at  the  oasis  he  has 
reached.  With  all  honor,  however,  to  the  idea,  the  conjec- 
ture may  be  ventured  that  these  were  not  true  artesian,  but 
only  carefully  perforated  deep-surface  wells. 

"Some  now  will  naturally  inquire,  What  is  a  true  artesian 
well? 

"  '  Surface,  or  "  shallow  wells,"  says  the  distinguished  engi- 
neer, Humber,  (see  '■  freaiisi  on  the  Water  Supply  of  Cities 
and  Towns,"  London,  1876,  page  95,)  'are  those  which   are 


sunk  comparatively  but  a  short  distance  into  a  superficial 
water-bearing  stratum,  and  are  supplied  by  the  infiltration  of 
rain  and  other  water,  which  falls  on  the  adjacent  surface  of 
the  ground,  or  which  is  drained  from  ponds,  cesspools,  sew- 
ers, rivers,  or  other  reservoirs  or  channels.  The  numerous 
wells  sunk  for  domestic  purposes  in  many  villages  and  towns 
are,  as  a  rule,  of  this  kind  ;  while  in  the  great  city  of  Lon- 
don itself  hundreds  of  such  wells,  both  public  and  private, 
are  to  be  found  ;  and  until  the  ravages  of  disease  and  death 
were  traced  to  the  drinking  of  the  water  which  these  wells 
were  known  to  yield,  they  were  classed  among  the  greatest 
boons  the  inhabitants  enjoyed.  The  supply  was  within  easy 
reach,  and  could  be  readily  pumped  up.  Moreover,  the 
water  was  clear,  cool,  sweet,  and  sparkling.  Chemistry, 
however,  has  found  in  these  very  tempting  qualities  elements 
of  the  greatest  mischief  and  danger.'  These  serious  objec- 
tions, it  must  be  understood,  are  urged  only  against  those 
shallow  wells  which  are  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  towns,  cemeteries,  highly  cultivated  lands,  and  other 
sources  of  organic  matter  with  which  the  water  is  liable  to 
become  contaminated. 

"  True  artesian  wells  are  water  springs  rising  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground  by  natural  hydrostatic  pressure,  on 
boring  a  small  hole  down  through  a  series  of  strata  to  a 
water-carrying  bed,  enclosed  between  two  impervious  layers. 
In  them  the  water  rises  from  a  considerable  depth  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  usually  spouts  to  a  greater  or  less 
height  above  it. 

. "  The  bore  of  these  wells  is  not  limited  to  a  few  inches  in 
diameter.  The  well  of  La  Chapelle,  Paris,  has  five  and  a 
half  feet — larger  than  that  of  most  ordinary  surface  wells. 
The  boring  chisel  weighed  four  tons,  and,  lifted  by  steam 
power,  made  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  falls  or  strokes  per 
minute. 

11  The  well  of  Grenelle,  requiring  seven  years  to  bore, 
reached  the  depth  of  1798  feet,  yielding  600  gallons  per 
minute  at  82°  Fahr. 

"  Kissingen,  Germany— salt,  iS7S><  feet,  spouts  58  feet  high 
in  the  air. 

"Passy,  near  Paris — 1923 feet;  bore,  2  feet  4  inches  at  the 
bottom  ;  5^82,000  gallons  per  day  ;  spouts  54  feet. 
"  La  Chapelle — 1S11  feet  ;  bore,  5  feet  7  inches. 
"  Butte  aux  Cailles — bore,  6}i  feet,  to  go  to  2900  feet. 
"  The  London  basin,  perforated  with  innumerable  bores, 
all  smaller  than  the  former,  shows  signs  of  exhaustion  ;  the 
spouting  wells  having  now  their  water  level  below  the  sur- 
face, and  requiring  pumps.     These   signs,  therefore,  are  sig- 
nificant in  regard  to  the  small  basins  in  the  peninsula  of  San 
Francisco. 

"At  Chicago — two  wells,  400  and  1000  feet,  Soo,ooo  gallons 
per  day  (1,200,000  Shufeldt.) 

"St.  Louis— depth,  3147  feet,  but  gave  brine,  and  was 
abandoned. 

'Louisville,  Ky. — bore,  3  inches;  2085  feet;  supply  nearly 
equal  to  Grenelle. 

"  Charleston,  S.  C. — 1250 feet;  spouts  10  feet;  1200  gal- 
lons per  hour. 

"  Neusalwerk,  Germany— 22S8  feet. 

"Bourne,  Lincolnshire — well  only  95  feet,  gives  250,000 
gallons  per  day. 

"  Sperenberg,  near  Berlin — bored  to  find  salt.  Bore,  16 
feet,  carried  down  2S0  feet;  at  680  feet  bore  13  inches  to 
4094  feet  without  ^penetrating  the  great  salt  stratum.  (See 
'  Encyclopaedia  Britanica,'  volume  2,  page  644.) 

"  Having  thus  done  all  due  honor  to  genuine  artesian  wells, 
we  may  revert  to  the  proposed  >vells  for  this  peninsula.  Lest 
our  own  views  should  not  appear  invested  with  sufficient  au- 
thority, we  prefer  to  take  for  a  guide  the  '  Memoir  on  the 
Water  Supply  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco,'  of  the  justly 
celebrated  William  J.  McAlpine,  1S77,  page  11  : 

"The  question  is  to  determine  the  QUALITY  of  the  water 
which  can  be  procured  from  surface  wells  : 

" '  Water  readily  seizes  hold  of,  or  enters  into  combina- 
tion with,  almost  every  substance  with  which  it  is  brought  in 
contact,  and  what  is  important  in  the  present  examination 
is  that  it  eagerly  absorbs,  and  reluctantly  parts  with,  those 
substances  which  render  it  most  objectionable  for  domestic 
uses.  The  impure  gases  from  combustion,  and  those  which 
arise  from  the  vast  masses  of  refuse,  decaying  vegetable  and 
animal  bodies  which  abound  in  the  fouler  parts  of  a  large 
city,  all  float  in  the  atmosphere  over  large  populations,  and 
are  all  seized  upon  by  the  falling  rain-water,  and  ma- 
terially injure  the  quality  of  what  would  in  the  coun- 
try be  very  pure  water.  When  the  fluid  reaches  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  decaying 
vegetable  and  animal  products,  which  it  rapidly  dissolves 
and  incorporates,  and  when  the  rain-water  passes  into  the  in- 
terstices of  the  earth,  or  porous  rocks,  its  great  solving  power 
enables  it  to  decompose  and  incorporate  the  earthy  and  min- 
eral matter  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  From  these 
general  statements  we  may  obtain  the  relative  degree  of 
purity  of  the  water  which  can  be  obtained  from  each  of  the 
several  sources,  without  resort  to  chemical  analysis.  The 
water  which  is  Obtained  from  wells  within  the  city  must  ne- 
cessarily contain  all  of  the  contaminations  which  have  been 
enumerated,  viz  :  from  the  impure  gases  always  existing  in 
the  atmosphere  over  the  city  ;  from  the  absorption  of  the 
effete  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  which  is  so  abundant  on 
the  vacant  lots  and  grounds  around  the  dwellings  of  certain 
classes  of  the  population  ;  from  the  earthy  and  mineral  Salts 
in  the  soil  ;  and  from  the  leakage  of  stables,  privies,  imper- 
fect house-drains,  and  sewers — the  most  hurtfu'  and  repug- 
nant of  all  contaminations.  Water  which  is  brought  into 
contact  with  excrementary  matter  from  the  human  body  im- 
bibes therefrom  the  most  deadly  and  disgusting  of  all  the 
pollutions  to  which  it  can  be  subjected.  The  Arab,  Turk, 
East  Indian,  and  the  Chinese,  only  half  civilized,  hurry  such 
matter  from  sight,  and  deposit  it  where  its  emanating  gases 
and  germs  will  perform  the  natural  functions  of  dissolution 
without  coming  in  contact  with  any  of  the  air  or  water 
which  man  is  compelled  to  breathe  or  use.  It  is  only  among 
the  civilized  Caucasians,  and  in  their  densely  populated  cit- 
ies, that  these  obviously  necessary  sanitary  measures  are 
disregarded,  and  men,  women,  and  children  are  forced  to 
drink  the  deadly  and  disgusting  water  obtained  from  wells 
within  a  city.  Many  of  the  open  privies,  earth-closets,  water- 
closets,  and  leaky  house-drains  and  sewers  discharge  their 
contents  into  the  adjacent  soils,  and  the  water  from  the  next 
rain  percolating  through  this  filthy  soil,  becomes  contami- 


nated with  it,  and  flows  on  to  the  nearest  well.  If  a  deep 
well  is  sunk  through  the  upper  porous  soil  and  one  or  more 
layers  of  clay,  the  smooth  exterior  surface  of  the  iron  pipes 
offers  a  ready  conduit  to  the  contaminated  water,  which  will 
then  enter  the  pipe  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  well,  and 
poison  the  whole  supply  therefrom.  I  have  been  informed, 
and  have  observed,  that  a  great  many  of  the  sewers  of  the 
city  have  been  very  badly  constructed,  of  loose,  porous  brick 
masonry,  of  inadequate  thickness,  laid  up  with  common 
mortar  of  very  bad  quality,  and  that  these  sewers  leak  into 
the  adjacent  soil  a  considerable  amount  of  their  contents. 
So  far  as  this  leakage  occurs,  it  is  a  terrible  source  of  cor- 
ruption to  any  contiguous  wells  of  water. 

"  (  The  enteric  fevers  and  zymotic  diseases  which  prevail 
to  so  frightful  an  extent  in  many  of  our  American  cities, 
have  been  traced  directly  to  the  use  of  water  from  wells, 
which  have  been  polluted  by  the  admixture  of  sewage  mat- 
ter and  drainage  therefrom. 

"  '  The  chemical  analysis  of  the  waters  from  many  of  the 
old,  long-used  wells  in  European  cities,  and  from  those  for- 
merly in  use  in  some  of  the  American  cities,  (some  of  which 
yet  continue,)  show  how  foul  and  corrupt  all  such  sources 
must  be,  under  the  similar  conditions  which,  we  have  en- 
deavored to  demonstrate,  must  exist  in  almost  every  well, 
shallow  or  deep,  to  which  now  or  hereafter  a  resort  is  had 
for  any  portion  of  the  supply  for  domestic  uses.' 

"With  these  facts  in  view,  no  sanitarian  who  would  con- 
sult the  health  and  welfare  of  the  people  can  recommend  the 
use  of  such  water  ;  for,  though  clear,  transparent,  and  crys- 
talline to  the  eye,  it  holds  in  its  fatal  solution  the  typhoid 
poison  of  death.  Equally  transparent  is  a  solution  of 
arsenic. 

"This  expression  may  appear  exaggerated,- but  it  is  iusti- 
fied  by  the  revelations  which  the  work  of  boards  of  health 
in  America  and  Europe  have  brought  to  light.  It  is  again 
made  manifest  by  the  great  decrease  of  mortality  in  dis- 
tricts where  the  water  has  been  proved  to  be  impure,  and 
wherein  a  proper  process  of  sanification  has  been  intro- 
duced." 


King  Kalakaua  was  in  Paris  on  July  5th,  staying  only  for 
a  few  days,  and  then  going  to  London.  He  had  intended  to 
remain  over  until  the  grand  celebration  on  July  14th,  but  his 
numerous  English  engagements  interfered.  On  July  12th 
he  was  presented  to  Queen  Victoria  by  Earl  Granville,  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Prince  Leopold,  Princess  Beatrice,  and  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  beside  her  majesty's  usual  suite,  were 
present  at  the  reception,  which  took  place  in  the  green 
drawing-room  at  Wmdsor  Castle.  The  Queen  has  since  dec- 
orated his  majesty  with,  the  honorary  grand  cross  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George.  The  king  returned  to 
Paris  on  August  5th,  where  he  intends  to  pass  several  weeks. 
In  an  interview  with  a  London  correspondent,  he  stated  that 
the  rumor  that  he  was  seeking  to  dispose  of  his  kingdom 
was  without  foundation,  In  an  interview  with  the  editor  of 
,the  Paris  Figaro,  he  stated  that  among  other  objects  which 
he  had  in  view,  he  expressly  desired  to  perfect  arrangements 
for  European  emigration  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  -  He  also 
wished  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  great  fertility  of  Euro- 
pean races,  and  said  that  he  intended  to  make  honest  and 
well-intentioned  proposals  to  Europeans  of  both  sexes  to 
emigrate  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  marry  with  his  native 
subjects.  He  does  this  in  the  hope  that,  by  introducing  the 
Saxon  and  Latin  characteristics,  he  may  infuse  new  life  into 
the  native  race. 


Have  we  any  philosophers  in  San  Francisco?  If  so,  here 
is  an  opportunity  for  them.  The  author  of  "  The  Student's 
Dream  "  offers  a  prize  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  an  essay  of 
not  more  than  one  thousand  words  to  disprove  the  meta- 
physical theory  briefly  described  in  the  above-mentioned 
work.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  is  fifty  cents  per  word. 
The  theory  is  "that  all  phenomena  are  explained  by  motion  ; 
that  motion  is  the  ultimate  relation;  thought  and  all  that 
thought  represents  is  reducible  to  this  ultimate  relation. 
Matter  and  space  are  two  names  for  the  same  thing,  as  are 
force  and  time.  If  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  motion  with- 
out at  the  same  time  thinking  of  these  two  ultimate  realities, 
then  motion  is  three  in  one  and  expresses  all."  Here,  says 
the  New  York  Times,  the  judicious  reader,  if  he  has  a  wife 
and  family  depending  on  him,  puts  the  ghastly  thing  from 
him  and  is  saved.  But  the  professional  philosopher  is  by 
this  time  hopelessly  enmeshed.  His  unnatural  appetite 
grows  by  what  he  feeds  on.  His  mind  is  intoxicated  by 
these  phrases,  and  he  rushes  on.  One  of  those  grim  dia- 
grams which,  in  a  less  poisonous  form,  inhabit  every  book 
on  metaphysics  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  spreads  its  deadly 
snare,  and  the  reeling  victim  becomes  hopelessly  insane. 


The  course  of  the  Examiner  quite  astonishes  us.  It  is  a 
new  departure  in  Democratic  journalism  in  this  State.  It  is 
the  first  instance  where  an  avowed  Democratic  paper  has 
undertaken  to  assume  a  political  leadership  ;  the  first  one 
that  has  dared  to  express  opinions  in  opposition  to  the  party ; 
the  only  one  that  has  undertaken  to  wag  the  Democratic 
dog.  It  has  dared,  and  it  has  in  a  great  measure  succeeded. 
It  seized  the  helm  of  the  Democratic  ship  after  it  had  be- 
come an  almost  total  wreck.  It  had  gone  on  the  rocks,  and 
was  sinking ;  Republicans  were  standing  on  the  beach 
stoning  the  rats  as  they  swam  ashore.  The  gentlemen  who 
own  and  edit  the  Examiner  deserve  great  credit ;  not  be- 
cause they  are  gentlemen,  and  have  plenty  of  money  to  run 
the  paper  in  a  manly  and  independent  way,  but  because, 
being  gentlemen,  they  have  preferred  to  be  independent 
rather  than  be  run  over  by  the  unwashed  and  alien  mob  that 
compose  the  rank  and  file  and  working  majority  of  the 
Democratic  party. 

A  poet  recently  sent  a  song  entitled  "  What  Shall  My  Love 
Wear?"  to  an  editor.  The  latter  regarded  the  question 
wholly  in  its  moral  aspect,  and  sat  down  and  wrote  a  kind 
but  firm  article  recommending  her  to  wear  clothes. 


It  is  said  that  thirty  persons  in  a  small  town  in  Michigan 
were  poisoned  recently  by  eating  sausages.  This  comes 
from  leaving  brass  collars  on  dogs. 

Meissonier  is  going  to  paint  the  portrait  of  ex  Governor 
Stanford. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


WAS    SHE    GUILTY? 
A  Leaf  from  the  Journal  of  an  Old  Physician. 


[concluded  fkom  last  number.] 

My  eyes  roved  instinctively  to  the  window,  from  which 
a  strong,  breeze  came.  Veronica  stood  bending  out  with 
extended  arm,  and  as  she  drew  her  hand  back  it  held 
an  empty  vial.  To  rush  at  her,  grasp  her  arm,  and  thunder: 
'  Unhappy  woman,  what  are  you  about  ! '  happened  almost 
unconsciously.  She  looked  with  dreadful  earnestness  at  me, 
from  an  ashen-gray  face  that  only  horror  could  have  so 
whitened. 

"'I  save  your  honor,  baron.  Ask  me  nothing.  Let  me 
go,  that  I  may  remove  all  evidence  of  crime  before  any  one 
comes.     Take  the  young  widow.     I  will  come  presently.' 

"  When  I  came  to  my  senses  from  a  nervous  fever,  all  that 
was  known  was  the  count  was  found  dead  in  bed.  The  phy- 
sicians declared  it  apoplexy.  The  ink  was  yet  fresh  in  a 
codicil  which  forbade  an  autopsy,  and  the  earnest  wish  of 
the  widow  was  respected  despite  the  protests  of  physicians. 
So  Melttta  was  free — a  widow  of  four  months,  whose  deep 
dejection  was  attributed  to  a  grief  for  the  departed  which 
no  one  had  looked  for. .  Her  sorrow  made  her  beauty  greater. 
My  passion  was  kindled  anew,  but  she  shunned  me.  When 
I  one  day  spoke  of  our  union,  she  burst  into  convulsive  weep- 
ing :  '  We  wrong  him  in  his  grave,' she  sobbed.  'Release 
me,  Eldor,  that  1  may  atone  for  my  crime  toward  him.' 

"  Veronica  interrupted  the  disclosure  of  her  heart.  This 
taciturn  person  with  gloomy  eyes  was  unpleasant  to  me  after 
that  night  whose  events  were  confused  with  my  fever-fan- 
tasies whenever  I  tried  to  recall  them.  The  woman — quiet, 
well-bred,  and  reserved — became  like  Melitta's  shadow.  I 
have  never  found  cause  for  dismissing  her,  glad  as  I  would 
have  been  to  banish  one  whose  presence  burdened  us  like 
an  Alp,  for  she  is  the  model  of  a  discreet  servant  ;  yet  I  can 
never  lose  the  feeling  that  this  submission  is  a  mask  under 
which  she  governs  Melitta's  pliant  nature  as  a  despotic 
mother  rules  an  adored  child.  She  wished  Melitta  to  marry 
me— she  married  me.  She  wished  it  to  happen  before  we 
considered  or  grew  cool — it  happened.  What  means  of  per- 
suasion Veronica  used  I  did  not  know,  but  I  found  Melitta 
yielding  to  my  ardent  desire.  After  five  months  she  privately 
became  my  wife.  Veronica  made  her  consent.  I  was  per- 
suaded that  love  for  her  mistress  was  the  only  cause  of  Ver- 
onica's secret  management,  and  so  endured  a  person  for 
whom  I  had  a  strong  antipathy.  Later  I  came  to  feel  a  cer- 
tain gratitude  toward  her.  No  one  knows  as  she  does  how 
to  manage  Melitta  in  her  dark  hours,  nor  have  I  found 
any  one  else  to  whom  I  could  confide  the  unhappy  woman 
with  her  dark  secret. 

"  The  first  days  passed  in  ravishing  bliss.  I  was  happy 
enough  to  shout  to  the  world,  '  She  is  mine — mine  ! '  Such  in- 
toxicating bliss,  that  held  soul  and  senses  in  delirium,  I  had 
never  found  in  any  other  woman.  Madonna  and  Venus 
combined,  she  wras  one  the  gods  might  envy  me.  We  had 
flown  through  Italy  as  in  a  dream,  only  glancing  at  the 
treasures  of  nature  and  art,  and  reached  Naples  ;  one  even- 
ing I  had  observed  a  strange  nervous  restlessness  in  Melitta 
since  the  previous  night,  when  she  started  from  my  arms  in 
her  sleep,  looked  wildly  about  her,  trembled  all  over,  and 
was  bathed  in  cold  perspiration.  I  asked  Veronica  if  my 
wife  frequently  had  such  nervous  fits.  She  said  she  had, 
and  attributed  this  partly  to  the  fatigue  of  the  rapid  journey, 
partly  to  the  moon,  which  was  nearly  full,  and  which  always 
affected  her  nerves. 

"  '  Perhaps  she  is  a  somnambulist?'  I  said,  jokingly,  next 
day  to  the  woman  whose  respectful  tact  had  gained  my  con- 
fidence. She  remained  grave  ;  her  dark  face  clouded  with 
apprehension.  '  I  have  a  request  to  make  of  you,  sir,1  she 
said. hesitating,  with  down-cast  eyes,  and  submissive  tone ; 
( to  let  me  sleep  with  my  lady  to-night ;  if  the  light  strikes 
her  the  first  night  of  the  full  moon  she  has  nervous  attacks 
that  would  frighten  you.' 

"  I  yielded  to  her  wishes,  and  left  all  to  her  judicious  care. 
Would  to  God  I  had  submitted  to  her  prayers  that  I  would 
not  trouble  the  baroness,  but  leave  her  entirely  in  her  hands, 
since  absolute  quiet  subdued  the  threatening  foe.  The  room 
Veronica  assigned  me  was  separated  by  some  others  from 
my  wife's  sleeping  room,  but  a  gallery  ran  along  the  front  of 
the  house,  and  united  them  outside.  From  this  we  had  a 
fine  view  of  the  incomparable  panorama  at  the  foot  of  Ve- 
suvius. We  reveled  in  the  delightful  scene.  I  held  my 
sweet  wife  on  my  knees.  The  summer  twilight  that  in  the 
south  changes  so  suddenly  at  night  was  beginning  to  veil  the 
burning  colors,  when  Veronica  came  out  of  the  balcony  door, 
with  her  impenetrable  sybilline  face,  and  with  quiet  author- 
ity declared  it  was  time  for  the  baroness  to  go  in.  With  a 
sigh  of  resignation,  Melitta  rose  like  an  obedient  child  from 
my  clasping  arms,  that  playfully  tried  to  hold  her  fast. 

"  '  Herr  Baron  ! !  Veronica  implored.  There  was  almost 
fright  in  her  usually  passionless  voice,  and  in  her  black  eyes. 

'*  I  let  my  wife  go  with  one  last  kiss— the  last  she  has  re- 
ceived of  my  free  will,  Bernard.  Veronica  drew  her  hastily 
in.  Light  flamed  in  the  room  ;  the  curtains  were  rolled 
over  the  panes  of  the  balcony  door,  hermetically  shut- 
ting them  from  outsiders.  I  sat  some  hours  lost  in  the 
charming  prospect,  and  the  sweet  visions  my  happiness 
brought ;  then  weariness  overcame  me.  Yet  with  the  thought 
of  seeking  my  bed  I  was  seized  with  the  desire  that  drove 
our  first  parents  from  Paradise,  the  sad  inheritance  from 
generation  to  generation.  Curiosity  moved  me  to  see  Me- 
litta in  her  fit  of  somnambulism.  I  have  had  to  fearfully 
atone.  I  threw  some  garments  over  me,  and  made  a  pretext 
to  go  back  to  my  wife's  chamber.  The  connecting  doors 
were  locked  on  the  other  side.  I  got  no  answer  to  my 
knock,  which  might  well  be  unheard.  Displeasure  at  what 
I  took  to  be  Veronica's  presumption  made  my  idle  wish  an 
important  matter.  I  strode  through  the  gallery,  and  angrily 
tore  open  the  balcony  door.  The  moonlight  flooded  the  room 
with  its  silver  light.  Veronica  lay  on  the  sofa,  all  dressed, 
I  might  say  ready  to  spring  ;  my  wife,  half  hidden  in  her 
snowy  night-clothes,  on  her  bed.  A  ray  of  moonlight  gilded 
her  loosened  hair  that  spread  over  her  like  a  splendid  mantle. 
She  suddenly  sprang  up,  her  eyes  opened  wide  with  horror, 
as  if  she  saw  a  ghost.  With  one  wild  leap  she  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  struggled  with  Veronica,  who  tried 
to  drag  her  back  to  bed.    . 


"  c  The  doors  !  For  God's  sake,  the  doors,  Herr  Baron  ! ' 
she  anxiously  cried  to  me. 

"  I  did  not  understand  her.  My  mind  was  paralyzed 
by  terror.  Melitta  was  on  her  knees,  tearing  her  tangled 
hair  amid  awful  self-accusations,  her  drawn  lips  stammering 
dreadful  avowals.  Suddenly,  as  from  a  picture,  rolled  away 
the  curtain  before  the  events  of  that  fatal  night  in  my 
troubled  recollection.  To  save  me  for  herself,  she  had  com- 
mitted murder  !" 

"Madman  !"  I  cried,  as  the  baron  sank  back  exhausted, 
and  dried  the  great  beads  of  perspiration  on  his  brow, 
'*  do  you  base  that  frightful  accusation  on  that  evidence 
alone — a  sleep-walker's  morbid  excitement?" 

"  What  was  Melitta  doing  in  the  gray  morning,  in  the 
room  of  her  dead — I  say,  murdered — husband?"  he  hotly 
whispered.  "  Why  did  Veronica  empty  the  vial  I  saw  in  her 
hands  out  of  the  window,  if  not  to  screen  Melitta?" 

"  Have  you  never  asked  her — Veronica?" 

"  I  can  not.  I  dare  not.  It  touches  the  honor  of  my 
name.  It  is  only  while  I  ignore  it  that  I  can  be  sure  to  leave 
the  crime  unexpiated.  I  lost  my  wife  that  night.  As  I  once 
loved  Melitta,  so  to-day  I  hate,  I  despise  her  who  has  un- 
done me,  condemned  me  to  drag  through  life  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  a  passive  participant  of  crime.  Next 
day  I  sought  to  end  my  life  in  a  way  that  could  rouse  no 
suspicion.  Melitta,  who  must  have  divined  my  intentions, 
fought  them  courageously  ;  she  nearly  made  a  spectacle  for 
the  sensation-seeking  English  people  who  climbed  Vesuvius 
with  us.  I  had  to  give  up  my  purpose.  For  two  years  past 
I  have  fled  from  the  touch  of  the  murderess  as  from  that  of 
the  most  poisonous  reptile.  The  miserable  actress  would 
fall  at  my  feet,  feigning  that  she  did  not  know  what  had 
changed  my  love  to  aversion,  with  tears  imploring  me  to  tell 
her  what  had  changed  me  so.  But,  thank  heaven,  she  has 
given  up  repeating  this  torturing  comedy." 

"  Because  she  thinks  you  are  crazy,"  I  answered,  sharply. 

"  Has  she  already  bewitched  you,  that  you  will  not  see, 
despite  proof,  what  a  child  must  discover  ?  " 

"  Or  a  prejudiced  person  imagine." 

He  looked  at  me  a  moment,  doubtfully  ;  then  sadly  shook 
his  head  :  "  Poor  friend,  you  are  irretrievably  under  the  spell 
with  which  she  blinds  the  clearest  judgment.  When,  O  my 
God  !  wilt  Thou  at  last  free  me  from  this  demon?" 

As  if  his  despairing  question  found  answer,  there  was  a  stir 
above  us  ;  then  came  a  heavy,  dull  fall,  a  loud  outcry,  a 
rush  down  the  stairs.  The  door  was  torn  open,  and  Veronica 
stood  with  a  face  full  of  ill  tidings.  She  beckoned  us  with 
both  hands,  and  flew  again  up-stairs. 

Heart-disease  had  suddenly  ended  the  the  poor  wife's 
martyrdom.  There  she  lay,  the  dainty  flower-face  turned  to 
the  bright  moon,  that  made  a  halo  of  her  golden  hair,  her 
faithful  servant,  wild  with  grief,  kneeling  by  her,  the  baron, 
shaking  and  stupefied,  leaning  against  a  pillar. 

"  She  has  ended  the  struggle,"  said  he,  after  a  long  pause, 
broken  only  by  Veronica's  convulsive  sobs.  The  woman 
suddenly  sprang  up,  and  stood  erect  in  her  majestic  height, 
an  inexorable  accuser,  before  the  baron.  With  blazing  eyes," 
and  menacing  hand,  she  spoketo  him  with  fury  : 

"You  have  murdered  her,  the  tender  flower  that  could 
bear  no  rough  blast — murdered  her  with  your  icy  coldness. 
You  have  slowly  killed  this  angel  !" 

"  Angel  ?     Murderess  !  "   he  stammered,  perplexed. 

Veronica  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  "So  you,  too,  fell  into 
that  error.  Because  an  old  man  could  not  bear  to  see  his 
young  wife's  heart  the  property  of  another,  and  preferred 
death,  therefore  you  accuse  the  poor  girl.  If  any  one  mur- 
dered, it  was  you,  Herr  Baron,  not  this  poor  angel,  that  I 
never  should  have  confided  to  you.  O  God  !  my  God  !  I 
would  have  given  my  life  to  see  the  poor  child  happy  ;  and 
yet  I  plunged  her  in  misery  through  this  man  !  " 

"  Woman,  are  you  speaking  the  truth  ? — how  did  fhe  count 
die?"  stammered  Eldor  with  feverishly  glowing  eyes,  be- 
side himself. 

She  looked  at  him  wonderingly.  "  Have  you  not  suspect- 
ed, Herr  Baron  ?  Don't  you  remember  he  ordered  some 
laudanum  that  night  ?  I  brought  him  the  vial.  He  gave 
me  a  note  for  the  countess,  that  I  was  to  give  her  next  morn- 
ing. The  singular  conduct  of  the  countess,  who  walked  her 
room  in  great  excitement,  the  solemn  earnestness  with  which 
the  count  gave  me  his  commission,  made  me  anxious.  The 
countess,  who  saw  in  me  more  friend  than  servant,  threw 
herself  suddenly  sobbing  in  my  arms,  and  wept  despairingly. 
'  He  is  so  good,  so  noble,  and  I  so  thoroughly  bad,  Veronica, 
do  you  believe  he  would  forgive  me  if  I  threw  myself  re- 
penting at  his  feet,  and  he  knew  everything  ?  I  will,  I  must 
learn  to  forget  Eldor  ! ' 

"  I  blessed  this  resolution  ;  I  urged  her  to  go,  for  an  in- 
explicable anxiety  almost  choked  me.  To  end  her  hesita- 
tion I  gave  her  the  note.  She  turned  all  colors  while  read- 
ing it.  '  He  knows  all,'  said  she,  disheartened.  '  The  letter 
is  from  his  outcast  daughter,  who  will  revenge  herself — she 
horribly  accuses  Eldor  and  me.  Oh,  Veronica,  she  slanders 
us  disgracefully,  and  the  count  knows  that,  too.  He  wrote 
on  the  edge  of  the  letter  :  "  I  forgive  you,  my  poor  child,  for 
your  young  heart's  straying.  I  know  you  are  pure — you 
shall  remain  so  and  be  happy  ! " ' 

"  A  frightful  suspicion  dawned  on  my  soul.  With  trem- 
bling hand  1  dragged  her  with  me  to  the  count's  room.  You 
know  what  awaited  us  there.  The  despair  of  the  countess 
was  iieart-rending.  She  called  herself  murderess.  She  was 
nearly  crazed.  Those  attacks  on  moonlight  nights  were  the 
last  remnant  of  the  nervous  state  in  which  she  accused  her- 
self. I  emptied  the  vial.  At  the  countess's  wish  I  destroyed 
the  letter.  You  should  never  guess  its  existence  and  suffer 
self-accusation  and  stings  of  conscience  as  she  did.  I  could 
move  the  unfortunate  girl  to  a  union  with  you  only  by  per- 
suading her  it  had  been  the  dead  man's  express  wish. 
Could  I  have  foreseen  that  your  love  was  but  a  caprice,  a 
fire  of  straw,  quickly  flickering  out,  I  should  never  have 
made  the  sacrifice.  I  would  have  flown  with  my  poor  child 
to  the  end  of  the  world  first,"  she  cried  with  renewed  bit 
terness. 

Eldor  stood  as  if  turned  to  stone — annihilated.  The  face 
of  the  dead  seemed  to  smile  in  the  reflection  of  light.  He 
flung  himself  on  his  knees.  Veronica  murmured  :  "  They 
must  both  die — they  have  loved  too  much  !" 

Deeply  moved,  I  turned  away — a  physician  who  wept  tears 
of  sorrow  for  the  dead. —  T?:anslated for  the  Argonaut  from 
the  German^  by  Emma  Frances  Dawson. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


Thomas  Hughes's  new  book,  "Rugby,  Tennessee,"  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  first  containing  a  review  of  the  English  class  of  people 
for  whom  he  designed  his  colony.  These  he  designates  as  the  "  Will 
Wimbles,"  or  the  younger  sons  of  good  families,  who,  though  well  edu- 
cated, have  no  useful  careers  open  to  them  which  they  can  pursue  to 
their  advantage.  Heretofore  they  have  depended  on  the  usual  younger 
son's  allowance,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year ;  but  as,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  even  this  is  failing  them,  they 
are  in  danger  of  being  stranded.  The  second  part  embraces  the  letters 
which  Mr.  Hughes  wrote  to  the  Spectator,  which  are  descriptive  of  the 
colony,  and  state  the  plans  for  the  future  and  other  matters  of  interest. 
In  part  third  we  find  the  speech' which  Mr.  Hughes  delivered  last  October 
to  the  colonists.  It  has  been  already  published,  in  whole  or  part,  in 
most  of  the  papers.  Colonel  Killigrew's  report  follows.  It  is  the  result 
of  an  examination  into  the  natural  advantages  of  the  chosen  site — the 
richness  of  the  soil  and  salubrity  of  climate.  The  various  grains, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  which  will  grow  there  are  also  enumerated.  The 
book  is  written  in  Mr.  Hughes's  usual  clear,  manly  style,  and  will  prove 
of  interest  even  to  the  casual  reader.  He  has  thrown  the  colony  open 
not  alone  to  Englishmen,  but  to  all  nations,  and  one  of  his  chief  rea- 
sons for  the  choice  of  situation  is  that,  by  the  introduction  of  new  ma- 
terial into  the  South,  he  may  aid  in  bringing  about  unity  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  Union.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London  ; 
for  sale  at  Bancroft's  ;  price,  $i. 

Another  of  George  Ebers's  romances,  "The  Emperor,"  has  been 
translated  from  the  German  by  Clara  Belle.  There  is  in  this  novel  a 
great  deal  of  rather  weak  analysis  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian's  character, 
but  otherwise  it  is  the  story  of  Antinous,  a  young  Bythinian  in  that  em- 
peror's court.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Egypt,  the  various  locations  de- 
scribed being  faithfully  pictured  as  only  such  an  archaeologist  as  Ebers 
can  picture  them.  There  is  a  fascination  for  most  people  in  these  tales 
of  Roman  and  Egyptian  life,  especially  if  written  by  Bulwer  or  Ebers, 
the  two  most  prominent  writers  of  this  school  The  plot  is  simple,  but 
strong.  Antinous  is  the  lover  of  Selene,  a  pure,  gentle,  Christian  girl. 
As  she  is  passing  along  a  street,  in  company  with  her  young  brother, 
who  is  blind,  the  two  meet  a  crowd  of  mingled  citizens  and  soldiers, 
hurrying  along  with  a  statue  of  Hadrian,  modeled  as  a  god.  They  de- 
manded that  she  bow  in  adoration  to  the  statue.  She  hesitates  between 
fear  and  principle  ;  the  mob  clamors  impatiently.  Her  brother  urges 
her  to  stand  by  her  faith,  and  begins  to  recite  the  Lord's  prayer.  Se- 
lene joins  him,  turning  her  back  to  the  statue.  In  a  moment  both  lie 
dead,  torn  in  pieces  by  the  rabble.  Antinous,  overcome  by  grief  at 
this  and  other  occurrences,  drowns  himself  in  the  Nile.  The  style  is 
good,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  little  phrases,  which  have  a  de- 
cided common-place  flavor,  which  ii  entirely  the  fault  of  the  translator. 
Published  by  Gottsberger,  New  York,  in  two  volumes  ;  for  sale  at 
Bancroft's  ;  price,  eighty  cents. 


Another  translation  from  the  German  is  "The  Skeleton  in  the 
House,"  by  Frederick  Spielhagen,  translated  by  M.  J.  SafFord.  The 
author  is  a  well  known  German  novelist,  essayist,  and  dramatist,  who 
has  done  much  toward  introducing  American  works  into  Germany. 
He  has  translated  many  essays  by  Emerson,  as  well  as  George  William 
Curtis's  delightful  book  of  Eastern  life,  the  "  Howadji. "  Of  his  other 
works  the  novel  "  'Twixt  Hammer  and  Anvil"  is  probably  the  best 
known  in  America.  ' '  The  Skeleton  in  the  House  "  is  the  story  of  the 
woes  of  a  young  wife  whose  husband  conceals  from  her  a  secret  con- 
cerning himself  and  family.  She  discovers  it  through  an  old  gossip,  and 
thereupon  begins  the  series  of  troubles  ;  everything,  however,  comes  to 
a  happy  ending,  and  the  couple  satisfactorily  "  make  up."  The  story 
is  not  at  all  sensational,  and  will  interest  any  one  during  the  two  hours 
which  it  will  take  to  read  it.     Published  by  George  Harlan,  New  York. 


In  Mrs.  Gaskell's  life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  she  quotes  the  opinion 
which  the  author  of  "  Jane  Eyre"  gave  upon  reading  "  Ranthorpc," 
by  George  Henry  Lewes.  Miss  Bronte  praised  it  very  highly,  but  not 
so  much  as  a  novel  as  from  the  useful  advice^to  young  authors  which  it 
contains.  And  this,  in  fact,  is  its  chief  merit.  The  story  is  of  the 
artificial  school,  the  old  three-volume-novel  schctol,  in  which  "elegant 
young  creatures,  with  swan-like  necks,  are  overcome  with  their  emo- 
tions," or  "  god-like  youths,  with  locks  falling  in  rare  profusion  on  their 
alabaster  brows,  and  eyes  flashing  fitful  passion,  meditate  melancholy 
verse  about  '  the  elegant  swan-necked  young  creature'  being  '  snatched 
away  in  beauty's  bloom,"  or  the  gloomy  contemplation  of  their  unhappy 
lot."  Lady  Morgan,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  Bulwer  once  or  twice,  and  many 
others,  display  this  style  to  its  finest  advantage.  Not  content  with 
making  three  volumes  of  every  little  story,  they  divide  each  volume  up 
into  four  or  five  parts,  or  "  books,"  and  these  into  manychapters,  until 
the  whole  resembles  the  "seventeenthlies"  of  a  centennial  Presbyterian 
parson.  Every  volume  begins  with  an  encyclopedia  of  poetical  ex- 
tracts ;  every  book  of  every  volume  has  at  its  head  its  special  allotment 
of  rhymes  in  all  languages,  and  every  chapter  of  every  book  is  intro- 
duced by  select  poetical  quotations,  culled  from  all  nations  and  ages. 
Not  content  with  this,  each  character  in  the  book  seems  to  imagine 
that  a  sentence  is  not  complete  unless  rounded  off  by  a  double- 
barreled  poem  at  the  end.  Asa  "  Poetical  Dictionary,"  or  "  Book  of 
Advice  to  Young  Writers,"  the  resurrection  of  a_  book  which,  meta- 
phorically speaking,  the  public  planted  thirty  years  ago,  is  not  such  a 
bad  idea  ;  but  as  a  novel,  "  Ranthorpe"  is  unworthy  of  the  pen  of  so 
brilliant  a  biographer  and  essayist  as  was  the  husband  ot  George  Eliot. 
Republished  from  the  original  edition  by  William  Gottsberger  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's  ;  price,  40  cents. 


"  A  Romance  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  W.  H.  Mallock's  latest 
book,  is  reviewed  in  another  column.  Mallock's  "New  Republic," 
"  Is  Life  Worth  Living?"  and  "The  New  Paul  and  Virginia,"  have 
all  been  hits.  The  present  book  promises  to  make  more  of  a  sensation 
than  any  of  the  others.     Published  by  Pulnams's   Sons  ;    for  sale  at 

Bancroft's  and  Beach's;    price  sixty   cents. Osgood    &  Co.,  of 

Boston,  will  issue,  in  September,  an  "  edition  deluxe  "of  Lord  Lytton's 
"  Lucile."     It  will  be  beautifully  illustrated,  the  work  to  be  done  by  a 

number  of  prominent  Eastern  artists. "  The  Neptune  Vase,"  by 

Virginia  Johnson,  is  the  latest  of  Harper's  Franklin  Square  Series. 
This   author  will  be  chiefly  remembered  by   her  "  Joseph  the  Jew," 

which   is  well  known    to   all  novel    readers. Harper's   Franklin 

Square  Library  is  for  sale  at  Rotterdam.     It  is  fast  driving  out  the 

Tauchnitz  editions  of  English  works  from  the  continent. Henry 

James  Jr.  is  not  yet  forty. At  the  London  sale  of  C.  L.  Way's 

celebrated  library,  Quaritch,  the  antiquarian  book-man,  as  usual,  carried 
away  the  prize,  a  French  romance  of  the  fifteenth  century,  written  on 
vellum  and  beautifully  illustrated.  It  contains  the  well-known  adven- 
tures of  Tristan,  and  the   "•Quest  of  the  Grail." The  Academy 

learns  that  a  movement  is  on  fool  to  start  a  Browning  Society  for  the 
study  and  discussion  of  the  works  of  Robert  Browning  and  the  publica- 
tion of  essays  on  them  and  extracts  from  works  illustrating  them. 

'•  Parlor  Varieties  "  is  the  Utle  of  abook  containing  plays,  pantomimes, 
and  charades.  The  author  is  Emma  E.  Brewster.  There  are  a 
dozen  short  plays,  some  of  them  very  amusing,  suitable  for  an  evenings 
parlor  entertainment.  The  added  pantomimes  and  charades  will  be 
found  easy  to  get  up  on  short  notice.  The  book  will  prove  acceptable  to 
young  people  who  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  new  play  they  can  next  act 

"Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard  ;  for  sale  at  Doxey's  ;  price,  25  cts. 

A  daintily  bound  little  volume  of  poems  is  "  MotheFhood,"  written  by 
a  mother  who  desires,  incognito,  to  relate  an  experience  not  only  per- 
sonal, but  universal.  Adopting  the  style  which  George  Herbert  fol- 
lowed in  his  "Temple,"  she  has,  in  a  series  of  poems,  described  the 
various  incidents  attendant  on  little  children  and  their  mothers,  such  as 

"The   Greeting,"   "The   Lullaby, rhe  Bath,"    "Asleep,"    "The 

Death-Angel,"  "Consolation."  Though  the  verses  are  very  simply 
written  they  contain  much  real  feeling.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard, 
Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Doxey  ;  price,  Si. 50. We  find  in  the  Septem- 
ber Californian  a  serial  story  by  Leonard  Kip,  "  some  of  whose  tales," 
said  Howells,  " equal  Edgar  Poe's  in  interest."  Edward  Kirkpatrick 
contributes  a  clear  and  comprehensive  sketch  of  Don  Carlos.  Ina  Cool- 
brith  and  Milicent  Shinn  have  each  a  dainty  poem.  "  '49  and  '50  "  is 
continued,  and  Senator  Hittell  gives  rather  peculiar  advice  about  the 
University.    The  editorial  departments  and  reviews  end  the  number. 


THE       ARGONAUT 


VANITY    FAIR. 


Despite  the  contradictions  of  those  who  should  know,  it 
seems  as  if  the  crinoline  is  slowly  making  its  way.  Reports 
of  its  progress  come  from  various  sources.  Olive  Logan, 
writing  from  London,  says  :  "  I  rarely  note  the  vagaries  of 
fashion,  but  am  impelled  to  do  so  now  because  of  a  marked 
change,  a  decided  leaning  toward  a  revival  of  crinoline. 
The  '  pin-back'  skirt  has  had  a  long  lease  of  life,  but  when 
the  Princess  of  Wales  appeared  at  the  first  Court  drawing- 
room  this  year  wearing  a  'crinolinette,'  it  was  known  that 
the  days  of  extreme  flatness  in  toilet  were  over."  And  Truth 
remarks  :  "The  crinolettes— those  springy  appendages 
which  now  thrust  out  the  backs  of  some  dresses  like  an  ani- 
mated bustle — are  becoming  common.  Their  use,  of  course, 
is  supposed  to  consist  in  lifting  the  gown  away  from  the  heel, 
and  so  keeping  the  lining  clean.1'  And  to  complete  the  tale 
here  is  a  detailed  description  of  the  instruments  of  horror  : 
"  The  new  crinolettes,  which  indicate  a  return  of  the  former 
fashion  of  crinolines,  are  made  in  different  shapes  and  kinds. 
There  are  the  short  horsehair  ones,  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  deep,  which  are  little  more  than  small  dress  im- 
provers ;  there  are  longer  horsehair  shapes,  of  various  sized 
semi-circles  extending  down  below  the  knees,  and  there  are 
several  kinds  with  the  real  old  crinoline  steels.  These  are 
generally  made  to  come  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  skirt  for 
walking  dresses,  with  an  extra  lower  part  to  be  buttoned  on 
to  wear  with  long  evening  and  reception  dresses  ;  but  there 
is  also  a  longer  sort  of  crinolette  made  especially  for  reception 
dresses,  much  fuller  than  could  be  worn  with  a  short  dress. 
Some  of  the  steel,  as  well  as  the  horsehair  crinolettes,  are 
made  like  a  dress  improver  for  the  first  ten  or  twelve  inches, 
then  plain  for  about  the  same  distance,  and  then  with  wide 
steels  to  reach  the  end  of  the  dress.  These  are  the  most 
comfortable  for  sitting  down.  Others  again  are  made  with 
steels  all  the  way  down,  with  a  deep  strip  of  whalebone  in- 
serted perpendicularly  down  the  first  seven  or  eight  steels  at 
the  very  top,  while  some  are  made  flexible  all  the  way  up. 
On  some  accounts  the  best  are  those  with-  the  whalebone 
strips,  as  they  prevent  any  wobbling  up  and  down  during 
walking  and  keep  the  dress  in  a  better  set  when  the  wearer 
is  seated  ;  though  for  sitting  all  crinolets  are  more  or  less 
awkward,  objectionable  and  uncomfortable." 


A  "crush"  at  one  of  the  most  fashionable  London  houses 
— this  is  the  topic  discussed  by  the  Baltimore  Americanos 
correspondent  :  "  The  vestibule  was  ablaze  with  lights,  which 
cast  a  many-colored  radiance  through  tinted  glass;  and 
footmen  in  olive  and  cream  liveries,  silver-mounted,  ushered 
us  into  the  dressing-room  on  the  ground  floor,  where  maids 
were  in  readiness  to  remove  the  wraps,  and  remedy  any 
slight  disarrangement  of  hair  or  dress.  Passing  back 
through  the  arched  porticos,  we  ascended  the  broad  stair- 
case, broken  by  a  square  landing,  with  deep  embrasured 
window,  filled  with  flowers  and  ferns,  and  where  a  silver- 
laced  footman — a  gorgeous  creature — asked  our  names,  and 
repeated  them  to  another  gorgeous  creature  at  the  entrance 
to  the  great  drawing-room.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs  stood 
the  hostess,  a  small,  bright,  charming  lady,  with  a  complex- 
ion like  cream  «and  strawberries,  lovely  hair  and  eyes,  and 
pretty  figure,  fully  shown  in  the  white  evening  dress  of  satin 
and  lace.  She  carried  an  immense  bouquet  of  pink  and 
white  geraniums,  and  warmly  greeted  all  her  guests.  The 
crowd  was  so  great  that  it  was  difficult  to  move  in  the  im- 
mense drawing-room,  which  was  more  like  a  state  salon. 
There  were  many  great  magnates,  their  wives  blazing  with 
diamonds,  their  daughters  fresh  and  sweet-looking,  and 
simply  dressed,  as  English  girls  always  are.  The  custom  of 
wearing  the  old  round  low-necks  and  short  sleeves  may  be 
said  to  have  been  abandoned.  At  the  most  fashionable  even- 
ing gatherings  there  are  more  dresses  cut  square  or  pointed 
than  low,  and  the  toilets  do  not  differ  in  any  particular  from 
those  of  similar  gatherings  in  New  York,  except  in  the 
greater  simplicity  of  the  dress  of' the  young  girls,  and  per- 
haps the  more  abundant  lace  and  jewels  displayed  by  their 
mammas.  Supper  was  served  in  the  dining-room  from  a 
long  table,  set  with  great  taste  and  splendor,  while  down  the 
sides  of  the  room  were  small  circular  tables  decorated  with 
fruits  and  flowers,  and  occupied  with  small  groups,  who 
came  and  went  the  whole  evening,  or  rather  night,  for  the 
party  did  not  really  begin  till  eleven  P.  M." 


Clara  Belle  is  in  the  Catskills.  Writing  to  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer^  she  says  :  "  The  toilets  for  ordinary  wear  are  not 
essentially  different  from  those  I  saw  last  week  at  Saratoga, 
but  there  is  less  flaunting,  and  the  costliness  averages  about 
the  same.  For  out  of  doors  white  costumes  are  common  for 
young  women,  when  the  weather  isn:t  too  cool  for  them. 
Awning-striped  skirts  are  worn  under  tunics  of  blue  and 
olive-green  flannel.  A  Jersey  popular  here  is  made  of  che- 
nille network,  with  fine  rubber  in  the  meshing  to  make  it  fit 
the  figure  closely.  Some  of  the  muslin  dresses  have  white 
or  tinted  grounds,  decorated  with  clusters,  sprays,  buds,  and 
blossoms  of  pretty  posies  in  blue,  pink,  mauve,  green,  and 
their  variations.  The  most  stylish  in  make-ups  have  skirts 
garnished  with  three  to  five  flounces,  edged  with  lace,  and  a 
plaited  sash  or  apron-front  for  an  overskirt,  with  draperies 
and  flowing  ends  in  the  back.  The  bodice  is  either  plaited 
or  shirred,  and  fastened  at  the  waist  with  a  broad  band  of 
ribbon  or  a  sash  of  the  fabric.  The  neck  is  ruffled  or  lace- 
trimmed.  Dresses  of  pointed  sateen,  in  floral  designs  on 
delicately  tinted  grounds,  are  mostly  trimmed  with  bands,  on 
which  are  pointed  wreaths  to  correspond.  White  satin  morn- 
ing-robes are  occasionally  seen,  but  are  regarded  as  rather 
conspicuous,  especially  by  women  who  can't  afford  them.  A 
beautiful  girl  just  went  past  my  window  on  her  way  to  climb 
to  the  top  of  a  peak  near  by.  She  wore  a  tally-ho  costume 
of  fawn-color  and  crimson.  The  short  skirt  was  fawn-col- 
ored vivogne,  laid  with  very  wide  box  plaits,  the  plain  spaces 
between  the  plaits  being  of  crimson  India  cashmere.  A 
broad  sash  of  the  cashmere  was  carried  loosely  around  the 
upper  part  of  the  skirt,  and  knotted  loosely  on  the  left  side. 
A  full  shirred  baby-waist,  and  a  fawn-colored,  broad-brimmed 
Maud  Muller  hat,  faced  with  crimson  and  trimmed  with  a 
simple  wreath  of  crimson  shaded  geranium  blossoms,  were 
in  keeping  with  her  plump,  rosy  style.  Her  lisle-thread 
SiOL^ings,  of  a  deep  cardinal  color,  without  decoration,  made 


her  suggestive  of  a  nice,  little,  red-legged  duck.  Her  low- 
cut  shoes  were  fastened  on  the  instep  with  crimson  silk 
lacings.  In  her  hands  she  carried  an  alpenstock,  and 
by  an  invisible  string  she  led  a  tame  suitor  —  a  sweet, 
docile,  fawning  animal.  Mountain  climbing  is  a  partic- 
ularly fashionable  diversion  in  this  region.  As  you  look 
up  toward  the  cataract,  when  the  sun  is  dispelling  the 
mist,  you  see  spots  of  bright,  variegated  color  appear 
high  up  at  one  side  of  the  fall,  and  slowly  descend,  zig- 
zag, to  the  bottom.  As  the  fog  disappears,  you  see  that  these 
are  not  damp  bits  of  vanishing  rainbow,  but  realistic  stock- 
ings, covering  warm  flesh  and  blood,  stepping  down  the 
stairways.  Nowhere  on  earth  is  it  necessary  to  pay  more  at- 
tention to  hosiery  than  here  in  the  up-gazing  Catskills. 
Stockings  are  the  chief  care  and  delight  of  every  belle.  The 
clothes-lines  are  full  of  them.  There  are  more  hues  and 
textures  than  I  could  describe  in  ten  columns,  and  I  must  be 
content  with  saying  that  dark,  rich,  plain  colors  are  the  new- 
est fancy,  though  fine  embroidery  is  seen  on  many  ankles. 
There  is  a  bewildering  young  widow  at  our  house,  who  is 
captivating  the  fellows  and  putting  the  noses  of  the  maidens 
quite  out  of  joint.  She  dresses  exquisitely  in  second  mourn- 
ing. This  delicious  and  audacious  widow  is  noted  for  the 
costliness  and  variety  of  her  hose.  Debarred  by  her  half- 
mourning  from  wearing  bright  colors  outside,  she  gets  even 
with  fashion  by  sticking  out  feet  that  fairly  dazzle  the  vision  ; 
and  her  feet  are  so  small  and  fine  that  she  can  well  afford 
to  draw  attention  to  them.  She  can  do  so  without  impro- 
priety, too,  for  skirts  are  short,  and  the  now  re-established 
bustle  tends  to  disseminate  information  as  to  what  women 
walk  on.  The  widow  indulges  in  the  newest  freak,  of  wear- 
ing a  stocking  of  one  color  on  one  foot,  and  a  contrasting 
one  on  the  other — for  instance,  a  pale-blue  stocking  on  the 
right  and  a  gold-color  on  the  left.  This  may  not  be  artistic, 
but  it  serves  to  excite  surprise.  The  widow  amuses  us  with 
her  pranks.  She  went  with  a  stage-load  to  see  Haines's 
Falls.  It  had  come  to  her  ears  that  the  fellows,  pleased 
with  her  feet  and  ankles  as  they  had  been  shown  at  the 
hotel,  anticipated  a  more  comprehensive  view  when  she 
should  go  down  the  open  stairways  at  the  falls.  When  the 
time  came,  and  by  a  preconcerted  plan  she  was  made  to  de- 
scend the  stairs  behind  all  the  rest,  what  do  you  suppose 
those  fellows  saw?  About  four  inches  of  plain  white  cotton 
stockings  above  her  gaiters,  and  the  frills  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned, all-obscuring  pair  of  pantalettes." 


AN    EXTRAORDINARY    BOOK. 


W.  H.  Matlock's  "  Romance  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  ' 


"  Opal,"  the  aesthetic  fashion-writer  of  the  St.  Louis  Spec- 
tator, has  been  discussing  masculine  foot-gear.  "  Men,"  she 
says,  "  have  taken  a  hint  from  the  fair  sex,  and  in  the  com- 
plete elegance  of  their  chaussure  are  not  a  whit  behind.  A 
tone  of  dignified  gravity  pervades  the  highest  class  of  gen- 
tlemanly hosier)',  and  the  colors  convey  a  conviction  of  solid 
worth.  Fashion  now  inclines  to  the  clerical  gravity  of  black 
silk  hose,  most  timidly  touched  with  spots  of  pure  white  ; 
blue  of  the  same  style  ;  the  glowing  depths  of  Burgundy  red. 
Coffee-brown  hose,  having  their  sobriety  set  off  by  fair 
clockings  of  blue  or  gray,  are  among  the  grave  shades.  A 
very  simple  contrivance  for  gartering  is  now  considered  in- 
dispensable by  well-dressed  men.  Some  men  have  a  nat- 
ural aptitude  and  instinct  for  the  best  ways  of  doing  things, 
and  no  doubt  some  such  tidy  masculine  mind  evolved  this 
male  garter  from  its  feminine  affinity.  I  saw  these  mascu- 
line and  feminine  garters  resting  side  by  side  in  the  glass 
cases  of  the  most  famous  gentlemen's  furnishing  establishment 
of  this  city,  and,  with  a  woman's  curiosity,  asked  if  gentle- 
men wore  those  exquisite  circlets  made  of  silk  and  lace,  and 
clasped  with  gold  initial  letters,  above  tiny  satin  pads,  which 
prevent  the  elaborate  clasp  from  abrading  the  limb.  The 
proprietor  smilingly  informed  me  that  such  garters  were 
bought,  but  not  worn,  Dy  gentlemen.  Pressing  for  informa- 
tion as  to  what  gentlemen  could  do  with  them,  being  too 
elaborate  for  sleeve-bands,  he  quietly  informed  me  that  these 
garters  were  in  great  demand  as  gifts  from  gentlemen  to 
ladies — Sunday-school  superintendents  and  church  deacons 
being  the  chief  purchasers  of  these  fascinating  confections 
of  ribbon,  lace,  flowers,  and  gold  or  silver,  whose  cost  ranges 
from  three  to  thirty  dollars.  I  would  not  think  the  most 
generously  disposed  and  amiable  superintendent  could  afford 
such  prizes  for  large  Sunday-school  classes,  would  you?" 


Young  idiots  at  Long  Branch,  not  to  be  outdone  by  the 

ladies,  wear  pink-topped  gaiters. Figaro  announces  that 

the  fashionable  lap-dog  at  the  present  moment  is  a  dwarf 

spaniel  called  "Spanish  dog-toy." At  a  late  Parisian  fete 

the  hostess  got  up  a  village  wedding  of  the  time  of  Louis 
Ouartoze,  which    went  in  procession   through    the  suite   of 

rooms  in  which  the  fete  was  held. ft  is  said  that  there  is 

a  European  lady  in  Japan  who  has  collected  no  less  than 
seven  hundred  teapots  of  different  patterns  and  kinds,  though 
scores  of  typical  shapes  are  not  yet  included  in  her  assort- 
ment.  Miss  Vanderbilt,  the  youngest  daughter  of  William 

H.  Vanderbilt,  is  to  marry  Dr.  Webb,  a  son  of  James  Wat- 
son Webb.  Miss  Vanderbilt  is  a  petite  brunette  with  bright 
eyes,  while  Mr  Webb  is  a  fine-looking  young  man  of  about 

twenty-eight. Some  girls  at  the  seashore  think  it  pretty 

to  masquerade  in  the  most  atrocious  and  grotesque  poke 
bonnets  trimmed  with  huge  sunflowers  or  bows  of  Turkey 
red  cotton.      It  is  fortunate  for  them  that  nobody  can  see 

their  faces. In  boots  forextreme  dress,  a  lattice-work  shoe, 

open  across  the  instep  and  ankle,  is  introduced.  They  have 
the  Louis  Quinze  heel,  and  are  in  light  satin,  brocade,  and 
kid,  to  suit  any  costume.     They  are  expensive,  costing  from 

fifteen  dollars  up. The  bed-room  furniture  of  Lord  Bea- 

consfield,  which  has  just  been  sold  in  London,  was  of  a 
daintiness  worthy  of  Thackeray's  friend  "  Raphael  Mendoza." 
It  was  covered  with  blue  silk,  having  roses  in  bloom  spread 
gracefully  over  it,  and  the  same  delicate  fabric  was  used  as 
hangings  for  the  walls  and  as  curtains  to  beds  and  windows. 

A  new  pet  has  been  introduced  to  society  by  a  pretty 

Cuban  lady.  It  is  a  beetle  with  glowing  eyes,  which  grow 
green  and  gold  when  his  black  back  is  stroked.     He  is  fed 

on  sugar  cane. The  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts-Bartlett  has 

been  giving  several  large  entertainments  at  her  London 
house.  She  received  her  guests  the  other  evening  at  the 
door  of  her  largest  drawing-room,  her  husband  at  her  side. 
She  wore  the  ribbon  and  order  sent  to  her  by  the  Sultan 
after  the  war,  some  magnificent  diamonds  on  her  neck  and 
in  her  hair,  and  large  bunches  of  heartsease. 


Amid  the  mass  of  fiction  which  is  produced  annually,  il 
seems  as  though  but  one  or  two  books  in  each  year  excite 
any  marked  interest.  In  the  summer  of  1878  Mr.  W.  H. 
Mallock's  "  New  Republic"  set  the  world  to  talking  ;  it  was 
the  book  of  the  year.  In  the  summer  of  1SS1  another  book 
comes  from  his  pen,  which  we  think  will  also  create  a  sensa- 
tion, and  a  profound  one  ;  but  it  will  result  from  much  lower 
causes.  "A  Romance  of  the  Nineteenth  Century"  is  an  ex- 
traordinary book.  If  it  be — what  it  purports  to  be — a  pen- 
picture  of  the  life  of  the  upper  classes  in  England,  then  is 
that  class  of  society  past  praying  for.  If  it  be — as  it  seems 
to  be— an  attack  upon  the  agnosticism  of  the  day,  then  per- 
haps the  elevated  nature  of  Mr.  Mallock's  motives  may  pal- 
liate the  low  nature  of  his  book. 

The  story,  in  plain  language,  runs  thus  :  Ralph  Vernon  is  a 
young  Englishman  of  family  and  fortune.  He  is  apparently 
an  infidel,  but  breaks  off  his  marriage  with  a  young  lady  by 
stipulating  that  "  if  there  be  children  they  shall  be  brought 
up  Catholics."  Having  effected  what  he  desired,  he  buries 
himself  in  a  villa  in  the  south  of  France,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Vernon  makes  the  acquaintance  at  Monte  Carlo  ot 
Cynthia  Walters,  an  English  girl  of  great  beauty.  She  is  liv- 
ing with  her  chaperone,  in  a  villa  adjoining  his,  near  Monaco. 
She  is  a  lady  of  good  family  and  of  great  wealth.  Vernon 
falls  in  love  with  her,  and  finally  avows  his  love.  She 
bursts  into  a  passion  of  self-reproach.  "  Ah,"  she  says, 
''you  perhaps  think  me  a  good  woman.  Well,  shall  I  tell 
you  the  truth  ?  To  make  me  fit  to  give  you  my  hand, 
you  would  have  first  to  cast  seven  devils  out  of  me  !  .  .  .  . 
I  am  worse,"  she  exclaimed  in  a  whisper  choked  with 
sobs,  "  I  am  worse,  far  worse,  than  any  Mary  Magdalene  !" 
Despite  her  protestations,  Vernon  attaches  no  importance  to 
them.  He  sets  them  down  as  the  exaggerated  self-reproach 
of  an  over-modest  girl  for  some  trifling  thing.  In  his  eyes 
she  is  the  perfection  of  goodness  and  purity.  The  next  day, 
Cynthia  and  her  chaperone  are  visiting  Vernon's  villa  ;  they 
are  accompanied  by  an  elderly  officer,  a  Colonel  Stapleton, 
who  is  an  old  friend  of  Cynthia's,  having  known  her  from 
childhood.  Vernon  is  showing  some  engravings  to  Cynthia. 
As  he  closes  the  portfolio,  she  turns  away,  and  Stapleton  ap- 
proaches. "Ah,"  he  says,  "old  engravings,  I  see.  A  little 
free,  perhaps?"  with  a  leer.  "  If  they  were,  sir,"  says  Ver- 
non, coldly,  "  I  would  not  show  them  to  Miss  Walters."  The 
colonel,  not  at  all  rebuffed,  remarks  that  apropos  of  free  en- 
gravings he  has  something  to  show  Vernon.  He  produces 
a  small  album  bound  in  morocco.  On  opening  it  Vernon 
sees  it  contains  "  photographs  such  as  in  England  the  police 
would  seize  upon."  He  closes  it,  and  with  a  stiff"  bow  re- 
turns it  to  Stapleton.  At  his  next  interview  with  Cynlhia, 
she  again  avows  to  him  that  she  is  unworthy  of  him.  His 
persistent  disbelief  spurs  her  on,  and  she  confesses  to  him 
the  story  of  her  life.  She  says  that  from  the  time  she 
was  a  school-girl  a  man  much  older  than  herself  had  striven 
to  corrupt  her  mind  ;  that  he  had  supplied  her  with  lewd 
French  novels  and  worse  pictures  ;  that  she  was  anything 
but  pure  in  mind  and  heart.  "  If  I  were  not  a  lady,"  she 
says,  "  I  could  describe  my  own  character  far  belter  and 
more  tersely  ;  only,  unfortunately,  the  only  word  I  could  use 
is  not  generally  found  in  a  well-bred  lady's  vocabulary.  Had 
I  lived  in  Athens  I  would  have  been  an  hetaira.  Come," 
she  continues,  "  let  me  show  you  what  this  man  dares  to 
send  me,"  and  opening  a  desk,  she  shows  him  the  book 
which  he  had  seen  in  Colonel  Stapleton's  possession.  After 
the  shock,  Vernon  resolves  to  help  her  redeem  herself.  Such 
is  the  force  of  his  love  that  from  an  infidel  he  becomes  a 
Christian,  in  his  efforts  for  the  fallen  woman.  But  it  is 
useless.  Colonel  Stapleton  still  retains  his  influence  over 
her.  At  a  fancy-dress  ball  she  avows  the  fact  to  Vernon. 
He  sees  Stapleton  in  the  garden,  being  himself  concealed  by 
the  shrubbery.  The  colonel  approaches,  with  "his  sleek, 
blonde  moustache,  the  well-trimmed  beard,  and  the  waterish 
gray  eyes,  with  their  somewhat  puffy  lids."  He  is  singing  to 
himself  some  fragment  of  a  vulgar  song.  Vernon's  passion- 
ate hatred  of  the  man  blazes  out.  He  springs  at  his  throat. 
But  he  has  to  do  with  a  cool  head.  There  is  a  pistol  flash, 
and  Vernon  falls  dead.  Cynthia  dies,  too,  of  heart  disease, 
and  over  her  is  placed  the  ghastly  epitaph  :  "  Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God." 

Some  of  the  best  parts  of  the  book  are  the  descriptions  of 
scenes  in  the  salons  of  Monte  Carlo.  The  auxiliaries  are  a 
somewhat  easy-going  English  duchess,  Lord  Surbiton,  a  dis- 
solute peer,  Mrs.  Crane,  a  married  woman  with  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  flirt,  who  seems  to  be  a  study  from  one  of  the  Lon- 
don professional  beauties  of  the  day,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Grantly.  This  latter  is  an  American  beauty,  who  has  married 
an  English  officer.  The  author's  way  of  showing  her  Amer- 
ican breeding  is  by  making  her  continually  say  "Oh,  my  !" 
and  "  I  guess."  A  bit  of  dialogue,  though,  at  the  duchess's  ta- 
ble, in  a  Monte  Carlo  cafe',  is  not  bad  :  "  Lord  Surbiton,"  said 
Mrs.  Grantly,  "  I  guess  I  can  show  you  one  virtuous  woman 
here.  Her  morals,  I  am  sure,  are  strictly  unimpeachable. 
I'll  lay  you  six  to  one  on  them  in  black  silk  stockings."  Lord 
Surbiton  eyed  Mrs.  Grantly  with  a  look  of  somewhat  sinister 
gallantry.  "If  your  feet  and  ankles,"  he  said,  "are  as 
lovely  as  your  hands  and  wrists,  I  shall  proudly  pay  the  bet, 
even  if  I  have  the  sad  fortune  to  win  it."  But  if  the  lady  is 
free  in  her  speech,  she  at  once  disarms  his  lordship  by  re- 
ferring the  bet  to  her  husband.  Cynthia's  character  the  au- 
thor minutely  develops.  Her  toilets  are  classical — she  dresses 
with  exquisite  simplicity.  Lord  Surbiton  says  of  her  :  "  It 
looks  as  if  an  angel  had  descended  in  the  midst  of  us." 
"Angel  or  no  angel,"  said  the  duchess,  "she  gets  her  clothes, 
not  from  heaven,  but  from  Paris,  and  nothing  costs  like 
well-made  angelic  simplicity."     This  is  worthy  of  Thackeray. 

Altogether,  the  book,  while  written  with  consummate  skill, 
has  a  bad  tendency.  It  is  because  it  is  so  well  written  that 
it  is  bad.  "  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin"  is  an  infinitely  worse 
book  than  "  Nana,"  because  it  is  written  with  the  delicate 
pen  of  a  Gautier,  while  Zola's  beastialism  disgusts  readers 
of  refinement.  So  Mallock  has  erred  in  lending  his  wonder- 
ful skill  to  the  construction  of  this  book.  It  serves  no  good 
end.  It  has  no  moral.  But  if  it  had  one,  it  would  be  this — 
that  the  woman  who  has  no  religious  belief  is  111  greater 
danger  than  she  who  has. 
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Tuesday  Morning,  August  16. — We  write  under  the  con- 
viction that  our  President  is  dying.  Not  all  the  prayers  of 
the  Christian  world,  nor  the  skill  of  medical  science,  nor 
the  wishes  of  loyal  citizens,  nor  his  own  stout  courage, 
strong  constitution,  pure  life,  and  brave  and  manly  heart 
have  been  able  to  save  him  from  the  fatal  consequences  of 
■  an  assassin's  shot.  If  he  dies,  he  is  enrolled  among  our 
martyred  and  loved  ones  ;  for  he  will  have  died  for  his  coun- 
try. He  will  leave  behind  him  a  name  and  reputation  of 
which  Americans  will  be  justly  proud.  His  birth,  his  early 
struggles,  his  patriotic  services,  his  civil  career,  his  splendid 
qualities  as  citizen,  husband,  scholar,  and  statesman,  his 
brief  but  brilliant  administration,  the  purity  of  his  life,  the 
modesty  of  his  deportment,  his  eloquence,  his  military  and 
civil  services,  contain  all  the  elements  of  which  heroes 
and  martyrs  are  composed.  And  whether  he  shall  longer 
linger  among  us,  to  be  finally  restored  to  health  and  strength, 
or  whether  he  shall  shortly  take  his  departure,  the  country 
must  accept  Mr.  Arthur  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  Vice-President  must  be  called 
to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  presidential  office  ; 
for,  whether  General  Garfield  lives  or  dies,  he  is  no  longer 
able  to  discharge  those  duties.  The  executive  chair  is  now 
vacant,  and  by  the  terms  of  the  organic  law  it  is  demanded 
of  the  Vice-President  that  he  act  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  kind  to  the  President,  it  is  not  appropri- 
priate  that,  on  his  sick  bed,  he  should  be  compelled  to  con- 
sider public  questions,  or  sign  public  documents.  It  is  not 
humane  to  ask  him  to  consider  a  public  question.  It  is  not 
appropriate  that  he  should  subscribe  a  public  document 
that  he  has  not  considered.  Arthur  becomes  President  by 
the  operation  of  the  Constitution.  He  has  been  chosen  by 
a  majority  of  the  American  people,  and  this  is  no  time  to 
review  the  conditions  that  have  brought  him  to  the  execu- 
tive office.  This  is  no  fitting  time  to  criticise  him. with  un- 
kind feeling,  or,  by  act  or  expression,  place  any  embarrass- 
ment in  the  pathway  along  which  he  must  proceed  in  the 
performance  of  his  public  duties.  Nor  have  we  any  right  to 
expect  from  the  new  President  anything  unbecoming  en- 
lightened patriotism.  Mr.  Arthur  has,  by  the  accident  of 
political  life,  been  elevated  to  what  we,  as  Americans,  regard 
the  highest  of  earth's  honorable  places.  We  have  no  right 
to  believe  that  he  will  not  bring  to  it  a  high  order  of  intelli- 
gence, and  a  thorough  love  of  country.  We  are  glad  that 
President  Garfield  has  so  lingered  ;  that  time  has  been 
allowed  for  excitement  to  pass  away,  for  party  passions  to 
cool,  and  for  political  complications  to  adjust  themselves. 
We  shall  welcome  the  Hon.  Chester  A.  Arthur  to  the  presi- 
dential office,  hoping  that  he  may  be  called  to  the  perform- 
ance of  a  brief  service  ;  hoping  that  General  Garfield  may 
be  speedily  restored  to  health,  strength,  and  usefulness.  But 
if,  in  the  providence  of  God,  he  has  filled  his  mission,  and 
his  career -of  usefulness  is  ended,  let  the  prayers  of  the 
Christian  world  and  the  best  wishes  of  the  American  people 
go  forth  in  sympathy  with,  and  support  of,  the  new  President 
of  the  United  States  of  our  loved  America. 


Wednesday  Morning,  August  17. — The  President  has 
passed  a  bad  day  and  a  bad  night.  There  is  little  or  no 
hope  of  his  recovery.  His  strong  constitution,  and  stout, 
brave  heart  are  fighting  with  death  ;  but  over  him  hovers 
the  dark  angel.     Azrael  only  waits.     Around  his  bed  physi- 


cians and  nurses  step  noiselessly.  In  the  outer  rooms  of  the 
mansion  await  the  family  friends  and  high  officials  of  the 
government  with  white  faces,  and  speak  in  whispered  words 
that  there  is  no  hope.  The  country  awaits  in  suspense  and 
in  dread  the  announcement  of  his  death.  Business  is  ar- 
rested, commerce  folds  its  wings,  pleasure  pauses,  and  the 
work  of  government  almost  stands  still.  We  here,  on  the 
utmost  bounds  of  the  continent,  listen  with  bated  breath  for 
the  click  of  the  electric  instrument  to  inform  us  if  we  may 
still  hope.  The  sorrow  over  this  dreadful  event  is  not  senti- 
mental ;  it  is  composed  of  profound  regard  for  the  dying  man, 
and  anxiety  lest  his  successor  shall  not  fill  his  place.  We 
can  not  but  wish  that  this  day's  anxious  news  had  not  had 
added  to  it  the  fact  that  "Vice-President  Arthur  was  at  his 
"  home  to-night,  surrounded  by  General  Grant,  ex-Senator 
"  Conkling,  and  other  friends."  This  is  no  fit  time  for  polit- 
ical reflections.  Still  we  can  not  forbear  to  express  our  re- 
gret that  the  respect  and  personal  regard  that  these  distin- 
guished citizens  and  their  friends  now  express  for  the  dying 
President  had  not  been  more  fully  accorded  to  him  before 
the  assassin's  shot  "  made  Arthur  President." 

Thursday  Morning,  August  18. — The  President  lives  and 
is  no  worse  ;  there  is  just  a  glimmer  of  hope  that  he  may 
survive.  The  dark  cloud  breaks  and  discloses  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  silver  lining.  How  grandly  he  submits  ;  how  he- 
roically he  endures  !  That  he  may  triumph  over  death  is 
the  prayer  of  all  the  good. 


Friday,  August  ig. — At  the  latest  hour  before  going  to 
press  there  comes  hopeful,  indeed,  almost  encouraging  news 
from  the  President.  There  is  the  possibility  of  recovery. 
We  would  not  be  irreverent,  but  we  almost  feel  that  the  good- 
ness of  God  is  on  trial. 

Our  brief  account  of  the  expulsion  of  Jesuits  from  the 
Catholic  State  of  Nicaragua  by  the  government,  has  in  all 
the  Roman  Catholic  journals  been  met  with  denial,  and  usu- 
ally accompanied  by  personal  abuse  of  the  writer.  That 
this  secret  order  did  stir  up  a  revolt  in  Nicaragua,  and  an  up- 
rising at  Leon,  can  not  be  denied.  That  Jesuitry  is  a  secret 
political  conspiracy,  endeavoring  by  intrigue  to  accomplish 
political  results,  is  accepted  by  all  intelligent  governments, 
and,  as  such,  it  iskept  under  constant  surveillance.  It  has  been 
a  source  of  political  trouble  in  all  countries  where  it  has  been 
permitted  to  exist,  since  its  establishment.  It  has  been  the 
source  of  more  scandal  within  and  more  opposition  from 
without  the  Catholic  Church  than  all  other  causes  com- 
bined. Professedly  established  to  uphold  the  papal  throne 
and  support  the  papal  hierarchy,  it  has  been  its  most  bitter 
and  most  uncompromising  enemy.  It  has  found  in  the  church 
— the  general  Catholic  Church — its  most  unrelenting  foe. 
When  the  Society  of  Jesus  languishes,  it  crawls  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  church  for  strength.  When  threatened,  it 
flees  there  for  protection.  When  it  flourishes,  and  feels 
strong  in  its  influence,  it  becomes  arrogant,  and  endeavors 
to  dominate  and  control.  When  it  is  feeble,  it  intrigues  ; 
when  it  is  strong,  it  crushes.  Spain,  during  the  Inquisition, 
presented  the  Order  of  Jesus  in  the  insolence  of  its  strength. 
While  the  church  was  under  its  control,  the  fires  of  the  auto- 
da-fe  were  lighted  in  Valladolid  and  in  Brussels.  Then  came 
the  scenes  that  followed  the  revocation  of  the  edict  pf  Nantes. 
The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  the  fruit  of  clerical 
conspiracy.  Everywhere  the  history  of  the  Jesuits  is  a  his- 
tory of  political  intrigue.  The  accumulation  of  wealth  and 
education  of  youth  are  only  means  for  an  ultimate  end.  If 
allowed  to  go  on  undisturbed,  the  Roman  Church  and  all  its 
vast  system  would  be  brought  into  utter  subjection  to  this  un- 
scrupulous and  intriguing  secret  order  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
Catholicism  under  Jesuit  influence  would  be  what  Lecky,  in 
his  "XVIII.  Century," describes  it  to  be  :  "Not  merely  are- 
"  ligion,  but  a  great  and  highly  organized  kingdom,  recog- 
"nizingno  geographical  frontiers,  governed  by  a  foreign 
"  sovereign,  pervading  temporal  politics  by  its  manifold  in- 
"  fluence,  and  attracting  to  itself  much  of  the  enthusiasm 
"  which  would  otherwise  flow  in  national  channels.  The  in- 
"  timate  correspondence  between  its  priests  in  many  lands, 
"  the  disciplined  unity  of  their  political  action,  the  almost 
"absolute  authority  they  exercise  over  large  classes,  and 
'■'  their  usually  almost  complete  detachment  from  purely 
"national  and  patriotic  interests,  have  often,  in  critical  times, 
"  proved  a  most  serious  political  danger  ;  and  they  have 
"sometimes  pursued  a  temporal  policy  eminently  aggressive, 
"  sanguinary,  unscrupulous,  and  ambitious."  The  Jesuits 
were  driven  from  Paris  in  the  year  1594,  and,  after  an  agita- 
tion that  continued  for  a  century  and  a  half,  were  in  1764 
driven  from  France.  In  1759  they  were  driven  from  Portu- 
gal, and  in  the  same  year  they  were  driven  from  Brazil.  In 
1767  they  were  driven  from  Spain,  and  at  the  same  time 
from  all  the  Spanish  States  of  South  America.  The  coinci- 
dence of  time  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  politics  of 
Portugal,  Brazil,  Spain,  and  the  Spanish  States  of  America 
were  exceedingly  intimate,  and  that  the  same  intrigues  that 
existed  in  Europe  extended  to  this  continent.  In  1768,  Je- 
suits and  Jesuitry  were  exiled  from  the  two  Sicilies.  During 
the  middle  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  insolence  of 


the  Order  of  Jesus  had  created  against  it  such  jealousy,  and 
had  so  arrayed  against  it  all  that  was  honorable  and  con- 
servative in  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  Sardinia,  and 
other  European  countries,  that  the  Pope,  Ganganelli,  was 
compelled,  in  obedience  to  intelligent  public  opinion,  to 
suppress  the  order  by  a  bull.  He  did  so,  and  for  a  time 
the  intrigues  and  conspiracies,  intriguants  and  conspirators 
were  driven  to  their  holes.  On  the  21st  of  July,  1773,  the 
Pope  issued  a  bull  suppressing  the  order,  annulling  its 
statutes,  reducing  its  officials,  with  all  their  titles,  to  the 
rank  of  secular  priests,  and  relieving  all  its  members  from 
their  vows.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  it  was  the  Pope  of 
Rome  who  did  this  thing — the  vicegerent  of  God  on  earth, 
the  infallible  one  ;  and  for  this  act  he  gave  the  following 
reasons  :  "  I  have  observed,"  His  Holiness  declared,  "  that 
"  on  many  occasions  a  spirit  of  discord  has  broken  out  be- 
"  tween  them  and  the  other  ecclesiastical  authorities  ;  that 
"  many  serious  charges  had  been  brought  forward  against 
"  individual  members,  who  seemed  to  have  deviated  from 
"the  spirit  of  their  institutions  ;  that,  lastly,  most  Catholic 
'*  princes  had  found  it  necessary  for  the  peace  of  their  do- 
"  minions  to  expel  the  Jesuits  therefrom;  and  that  now,  for 
"  the  peace  of  the  Christian  world,  and  being  moved  by  the 
"most  weighty  considerations,  and  considering  that  the 
"  Society  of  Jesus  could  no  longer  bring  forth  the  fruits  of 
"  piety  for  which  it  was  intended,  he  declared  the  said  society 
"  to  be  suppressed  and  extinct,  its  statutes  annulled,  and  its 
"  members  who  had  been  ordained  priests  to  be  considered 
"  as  secular  priests,  and  the  rest  to  be  entirely  released  from 
"  their  vows."  This  order  was  encouraged  to  acquire  a  foot- 
hold in  Russia,  that  it  might  antagonize,  by  its  secret  work- 
ings, the  ancient  enemy  of  Romanism,  the  Greek  Church  ; 
but  in  1817  it  was  driven  out  of  Russia.  During  the  reign  of 
George  IV.  of  England  the  Jesuits  were  forbidden  to  enter 
Great  Britain.  Jesuits  fleeing  from  France  were  not  permitted 
to  enter  Catholic  Spain.  Jesuits  have  been  driven  from  China 
and  Japan,  because  of  political  intrigue  and  a  suspected  at- 
tempt to  undermine  those  governments.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
Jesuits  were  driven  from  Mexico — always  for  the  same  cause, 
political  intrigue.  If  the  deviltry  of  Jesuitism  were  a  thing 
of  the  past ;  if  its  intrigues  and  plottings  were  matters  of 
another  age  and  other  countries,  we  might  apologize  to  our 
readers  for  our  too  frequent  reference  to  this  "  Order  of  Je- 
sus." We  discuss  it  not  as  a  religious  order,  but  as  a  politi- 
cal conspiracy.  If,  in  other  times  and  other  lands,  it  imper- 
illed government  and  threatened  the  repose  of  kingdoms  ;  if 
it  disturbed  the  peace  of  Catholic  princes  and  undermined 
thrones,  shall  we  in  America  allow  it  to  grow,  and  spread, 
and  plot  within  the  shadow  of  our  republic?  Shall  we  allow 
it  to  mine  beneath  the  foundations  of  our  government?  If, 
to-day,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  Jesuitism  is  an  organiza- 
tion deemed  dangerous  to  France,  and  Ultramontanism  de- 
mands the  watchfulness  of  the  German  Empire  ;  if  Italy 
and  Spain  can  not  endure  its  presence,  and  the  republics  of 
Central  America  find  it  a  menace  to  their  repose,  ought  not 
American  statesmen  to  view  its  insidious  progress  in  this 
country  with  suspicion  ?  The  Order  of  Jesus  is  the  same 
here  as  elsewhere,  the  same  now  as  in  the  past.  It  is  work- 
ing in  the  darkness  of  cloisters.  It  is  an  intriguing,  cor- 
rupting, dangerous  element.  It  is  a  subtle,  secret,  political 
power.  It  is  not  the  friend  of  republican  government.  It 
is  the  enemy  of  free  thought  and  free  expression.  The  Or- 
der of  Jesus  is  strengthening  in  our  midst.  It  is  confident 
and  boastful.  It  is  dangerous,  and  must  be  watched.  Let 
not  earnest  Catholics  think  we  are  waging  war  against  their 
religion,  or  attempting  to  question  their  faith  in  religious 
matters.  We  are  only  discussing  a  political  question,  and 
one  that  involves  the  best  interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  perpetuity  of  republican  institutions  in  the 
United  Stales  of  America. 


Some  weeks  ago  the  Argonaut  published  the  complete 
narrative  of  the  person  claiming  to  be  Sir  Roger  Tichborne, 
known  under  the  name  of  Charles  Ogden  Ferris.  It  was  the 
only  paper  which  published  this  narrative  in  other  than  a 
garbled  form.  We  very  naturally  declined  to  permit  other 
papers  to  have  access  to  such  documents,  plans,  etc.,  as  were 
inour  possession,  notwithstanding  the  pecuniary  inducements 
were  large.  They  took  revenge  upon  us,  as  they  supposed, 
by  publishing  what  few  facts  they  could  glean,  judiciously 
intermingled  with  ridicule,  and  largely  seasoned  with  lies. 
To  this  we  had  no  objection.  If  their  readers  could  stand 
it,  we  could.  They  went  further,  however.  They  persist- 
ently ridiculed  General  Barnes,  whose  only  offense  was  that, 
having  placed  the  facts  in  our  possession,  he  very  honorably 
declined  to  communicate  them  to  other  journals.  Their  line 
of  argument  was  peculiar.  "  This  man,"  said  the  Chronic/e, 
"  did  not  pay  his  bills  ;  he  used  to  get  drunk  ;  therefore  he 
"can  not  be  Tichborne."  The  fatuous  scribe  of  the  Chroni- 
cle did  not  see  that  if  this  claimant  had  been  a  thoroughly 
staid  individual,  the  opposite  of  eccentric,  it  would  have  been 
an  extremely  suspicious  circumstance.  Tichborne's  unhappy 
childhood  and  wandering  life  had  not  been  calculated  to 
make  of  him  a  steady-going  member  of  society.  However, 
it  is  not  worth  while  discussing  the  vagaries  of  our  esteemed 
yet  daily  contemporaries.    We  have  refrained  from  express- 
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ing  any  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  this  case.  We  laid  it 
before  our  readers  for  two  reasons  :  the  first,  that  by  present- 
ing the  narrative  in  full  it  would,  if  false,  ensure  immediate 
exposure  ;  if  true,  it  would  result  in  the  investigation  and 
possible  establishment  of  the  claimant's  rights.  This  was 
our  high  moral  reason.  Our  second  was  a  low  and  sordid 
one — that  the  story  was  in  itself  extremely  interesting,  not 
to'  say  sensational,  and  that  it  would  result  in  the  sale  of  a 
number  of  copies  of  the  Argonaut  at  ten  cents  per  copy. 
This  it  certainly  did.  It  seems  also  to  have  created  consid- 
erable excitement  throughout  the  English-speaking  world. 
The  adherents  of  Arthur  Orton,  butcher  of  Wapping,  claim 
that  Ferris  is  in  the  pay  of  the  present  owners  of  the  estate; 
that  they  have  simply  advanced  him  to  put  a  quietus  upon 
the  claims  of  the  other  in  the  minds  of  the  English  people, 
and  that  when  this  end  is  accomplished,  Ferris  will  be  paid 
to  subside.  The  London  Standard  claims  that  an  act  of 
Parliament  having  recited  that  Sir  Alfred  Joseph  Tichborne 
is  the  original  Jacobs,  no  one  else  can  be.  This  is,  we  pre- 
sume, on  the  rule  of  stare  decisis.  The  Standard's  logic  is 
peculiar,  yet  pleasing.  According  to  it,  we  suppose  that  if 
Parliament  passed  a  law  declaring  that  two  and  two  made 
five,  the  British  arithmetic  would  be  changed.  Altogether, 
the  Argonaut  has  made  quite  a  stir  in  the  world  through  its 
publication  of  the  Tichborne  story.  We  have  purposely  re- 
frained from  commenting  upon  it  since,  awaiting  something 
decisive.  The  present  article  is  merely  to  acquaint  our  read- 
ers with  the  peculiar  phases  which  this  extraordinary  case  is 
assuming.  The  latest  development  is  the  appearance  of  the 
French  valet,  Jules  Berraut,  who  accompanied  Tichborne  in 
his  South  American  wanderings.  It  does  not  follow,  of 
course,  that  the  person  claiming  to  be  Berraut  is  really  he. 
But  a  person  making  this  claim  has  turned  up  in  Buffalo, 
New  York.  He  states  that  the  present  claimant's  narrative 
is  true,  so  far  as  he  can  corroborate  it,  and  that  Charles  Og- 
den  Ferris,  of  San  Diego,  is,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  Sir  Roger 
Tichborne,  of  Tichborne  Manor,  Hampshire,  England. 


"  It  is  reported,"  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  "  that  the 
"  Pope  threatens  to  leave  Rome  and  go  to  Malta  unless 
"  greater  respect  is  shown  to  his  household  in  the  Italian 
"capital.  Probably  the  Italian  government  would  be  glad 
"  to  get  rid  of  the  constant  embarrassment  of  his  presence, 
"  but  it  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  dignity  and  prestige  of 
"  the  Holy  See  if  it  should  be  removed  from  its  ancient  and 
"  original  position  to  an  island  owned  by  a  Protestant  king- 
"  dom.  Much  better  would  it  be  for  the  Pope  if  he  could 
"  buy  a  Catholic  island  somewhere  in  Europe,  and  thus  ob- 
"  tain  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  dominion  over  it.  In  this 
"grabbing,  annexing  era,  however,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
"  find  a  European  power  willing  to  sell  him  a  square  mile  of 
"territory."  It  is  a  very  curious  condition  of  things  that  the 
Pope  should  be  compelled  to  leave  Rome,  and  that  the  ob- 
ject of  his  departure  should  be  that  he  might  set  up  a  tem- 
poral throne  elsewhere.  To  any  one  who  has  been  taught 
that  the  dominion  of  the  Pope  is  spiritual  and  not  temporal, 
this  begets  a  train  of  inquisitive  reflection.  How  does  it 
happen  that  the  Pope  no  longer  finds  honor  in  the  ancient 
seat  of  ecclesiastical  power  ?  How  does  it  happen  that  he 
is  shorn  of  his  temporal  authority,  a  prisoner  in  the  Basilica, 
with  none,  save  cardinals,  priests,  and  servitors  of  the 
church,  to  pay  him  homage  ?  How  does  it  happen  that  the 
vicegerent  of  God  is  so  lacking  of  respect  from  the  Roman 
people  that  he  must  go  to  Malta  for  safety  and  repose  ? 
How  does  it  occur  that  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  papal 
throne  the  people  of  Rome,  who  have  been  subjects  of  the 
papal  king,  have  so  lost  their  respect  and  veneration  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  its  church,  its  Pope,  its  throne, 
that  they  would  destroy,  the  whole  ecclesiastical  system  and 
banish  from  the  imperial  city  every  vestige  of  its  grandeur 
and  authority?  How  does  it  happen  that  the  laboring  men, 
mechanics,  artisans,  shop-keepers,  and  students  meet  to  do 
violence,  and  work  premeditated  insult  upon  the  remains  of 
Pius  IX.  as  they  are  being  borne  away  to  their  sepulture  ? 
How  does  it  happen  that,  in  all  the  cities  from  the  Alps  to 
the  toe  of  the  Italian  boot,  monks  are  spit  upon  and  derided 
as  tramping  mendicants  ?  Why  have  priests  won  for  them- 
selves the  appellation  of  crows  ?  Why  in  Rome,  in  the  car- 
nival that  precedes  holy  week,  are  processions  allowed  to 
travesty  the  solemn  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  dressing  long- 
eared  asses  in  the  red  vestments  of  the  cardinals,  and  mak- 
ing derisive  fun  over  priest  and  pope  ?  Why  in  Brussels 
did  four  thousand  students  and  workingmen  parade  the 
streets,  crying  "  Down  with  the  Pope  !  "  when  in  the  streets 
of  San  Francisco  there  was  a  grand  procession  in  honor  of 
the  fact  that  Pius  IX.  had  filled  the  chair  of  Peter  twenty- 
five  years  ?  Why  in  France,  which  for  ages  has  been  the 
favored  daughter  of  the  church,  has  education  been  rescued 
from  the  hands  of  Roman  ecclesiastics  ?  Why  has  Ger- 
many emancipated  herself  from  the  authority  of  the  ul- 
tramontane politicians  ?  Why  have  the  Central  Ameri- 
can States  exiled  their  priests  ?  Why  have  nearly  all 
the  Latin  powers  been  compelled  to  secularize  con- 
vents, monasteries,  and  churches,  and  declare  that  the 
church  shall  no  longer  interfere  with  the  civil  power? 
If  the  Pope  is  thelvicegerent  of  God,!he  should  have  ruled 


his  temporal  realm  with  more  than  human  wisdom.  If  he 
is  infallible,  he  could  have  made  no  mistakes  of  civil 
administration.  His  should  have  been  the  most  con- 
tented and  happy  of  communities  ;  his  the  most  just  and 
perfect  of  governments.  Upon  the  people  of  the  Papal 
States  government  should  have  rested  as  a  spiritual 
blessing,  only  felt  in  the  soft  and  refreshing  showers  of 
bounties  as  they  fell  from  earth  and  heaven.  To  bring  down 
the  loving  goodness  and  infinite  wisdom  of  God  to  an  infal- 
lible agent,  that  he  may  dispense  them,  is  assuredly  the  per- 
fection of  human  government.  And  yet  Garibaldi  prevails 
against  it.  The  Italian  people  rose  in  rebellion  to  resist  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  Italy,  in  its  unification,  swept 
away  his  civil  authority.  The  people  of  Rome  and  the 
Papal  States,  badly  governed,  oppressed,  priest-ridden,  un- 
der the  resentful  memories  of  the  past,  insult  the  remains  of 
a  dead  pope,  and  drive  the  living  one  to  seek  asylum  in  ex- 
ile. Where  ?  Malta.  Why  Malta  ?  Because  it  is  the 
island  of  a  Protestant  monarch.  Because  over  it  prevails 
the  splendid  code  of  England's  laws.  Because  pope,  and 
cardinal,  and  priest  could  there  find  freedom  of  faith  and 
liberty  of  religion.  Driven  out  of  Rome  by  Roman  Catholics, 
to  find  asylum  on  English  soil,  where  Protestant  freedom 
reigns,  and  all  are  guaranteed  liberty  under  the  law,  would 
be  a  splendid,  a  just,  and  a  deserved  tribute,  both  to  the  Eng- 
lish government  and  the  Protestant  religion.  Sometimes 
America  has  been  suggested  as  the  future  home  of  refuge 
for  the  "  Holy  See."  Let  it  come,  with  all  its  pomp  and 
splendor,  all  its  ceremonies  and  stately  forms  of  worship, 
and  it  will  find  itself  welcome.  But,  ere  it  comes,  let  His 
Holiness  the  Pope  take  off  that  part  of  his  triple  tiara  that 
represents  temporal  power.  Let  him  drop  from  his  preten- 
sions all  claim  to  civil  allegiance.  Let  him,  for  himself  and 
his  Pope's  politicians,  abjure  all  right  to  interfere  in  the  pol- 
itics of  America,  and  he  and  they  shall  be  welcome.  The 
Pope  in  welcome  may,  with  his  dogma  of  infallible  power, 
make  fair  combat  against  the  doctrines  of  freedom  that 
we  have  inherited  from  our  fathers.  We  will  pit  our  free 
common  schools  against  the  church  "  built  upon  the  rock," 
with  its  boastful  defiance  of  the  "gates  of  hell";  and  if  the 
priest  can  beat  the  schoolmaster  at  the  ballot-box,  we  will 
yield  the  contest.  We  will  build  the  Holy  Father  a  capital 
before  which  shall  pale  all  the  splendors  of  Rome.  In  it 
we  will  build  a  Basilica,  in  comparison  with  which  St.  Peter's 
shall  seem  as  the  tinseled  bauble  of  a  glimmering  era,  and 
the  vicegerent  of  God  shall  find  himself  monarch  of  an  em- 
pire more  magnificent  than  the  Rome  of  the  Augustan  age. 


It  is,  as  a  rule,  wise  to  defer  any  opinion  touching  a  judi- 
cial investigation  until  the  matter  is  finally  closed.  The 
Mint  investigation,  set  on  foot  against  Henry  L.  Dodge,  by 
Mr.  Congressman  Page,  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  because 
it  is  apparent  that  the  whole  affair  was  instigated  by  Page 
from  an  unworthy  motive  to  work  a  dishonest  purpose  ;  and 
that  it  was  instigated  for  personal  revenge,  because  the  Mint 
patronage  could  not  be  manipulated  in  his  political  interest. 
It  has  failed  in  every  single  particular  of  proof.  It  has  not 
only  failed  to  injure  the  superintendent  in  the  esteem  of  bus- 
iness men  and  reputable  Republicans,  but  has  demonstrated 
admirable  economies  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Dodge,  and  con- 
vinced every  one  that  he  possesses  sufficient  independence 
and  firmness  not  to  let  the  stage-driver  run  the  Mint.  We 
may  review  the  whole  proceedings  when  the  commission 
has  concluded  its  duties. 


The  question  of  artesian  wells,  embodying  the  reflections 
of  so  eminent  an  engineer  as  Mr.  William  McAlpine,  and  so 
respectable  a  medical  authority  as  Doctor  Arthur  B.  Stout, 
should  be  read  by  every  water-consumer  in  San  Francisco. 
The  article  will  be  found  on  our  fifth  page.  Mr.  McAlpine 
made  a  personal  examination  of  the  peninsula  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  pronounced  the  unqualified  opinion  that  the  wells 
this  city  called  artesian  are  not  artesian,  and  that  their 
waters  are  from  a  deposit  formed  through  percolation,  from 
superficial  drainage,  and  that  they  are  unhealthy  and  poison- 
ous. Our  Academy  of  Sciences  could  not  engage  in  a  more 
profitable  work  than  to  make  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  sci- 
entific examination  of  this  question.  It  is  more  important 
than  to  understand  the  natural  history  of  Gila  monsters.  It 
will  be  observed  that  true  artesian  wells  are  deep.  Ours  are 
shallow — between  two  and  three  hundred  feet  deep.  The 
well  at  Grennelle  is  1798  feet;  Kissengen,  1878;  Passy, 
1923  ;  La  Chapelle,  181 1 ;  Butte  aux  Cailles,  2900  ;  St.  Louis, 
3147;  Louisville,  2085;  Charleston,  1250;  Neusalwerk, 
2288.  The  Bulletin  would  make  this  water  question  a  purely 
political  one ;  it  would  have  the  municipal  election  turn  upon 
water  economies;  in  order  to  cinch  the  Spring  Valley  Company, 
it  would  pledge  all  officials  to  areduction  of  its  rates ;  it  would 
have  supervisors,  who  are  to  act  in  a  judicial  capacity,  de- 
termine their  action  in  advance  of  election,  and  as  an  induce- 
ment to  voters.  While  we  mean  to  be  charitable  in  our  esti- 
mate of  motives,  it  seems  apparent  to  us  that  this  war  of  the 
Bulletin  against  the  company  is  not  in  the  public  interest. 
We  remember  its  bitterly  hostile  attitude  to  the  Central  Pa- 
cific Railroad  ;  how  earnestly  it  fought,  how  suddenly  it 
flopped,     We  see  it  now  battling  for  the  gas  company.     We 


observe  how  zealously  it  guards  its  own  monopoly  of  tele- 
graphic news.  Our  city  is  filled  with  monopolies  other  than 
water.  It  only  fights  water.  It  looks  to  us  to  be  a  case  of 
hydrophobia,  and  for  it  we  would  recommend  chloral  hydrate. 


An  article  entitled  "  The  Aerial  Cone  Reflector,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Argonaut  of  August  6th,  has  excited  con- 
siderable curiosity  and  occasioned  much  remark.  There  are 
not  wanting  those  who  stigmatize  it  as  a  hoax.  If  any  un- 
believers can  pick  flaws  in  it,  our  columns  are  open  for  that 
purpose.  We  think  they  will  find  the  facts  advanced  per- 
fectly in  accordance  with  the  law  of  optics.  This,  however, 
is  not  what  we  started  in  to  say.  We  wish  to  point  out  that 
if  any  unscientific  reader  of  the  Argonaut  thinks  he  has  been 
hoaxed  by  this  article,  he  can  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
scientific  readers  the  world  over  are  being  hoaxed  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way — if  hoax  it  be.  Some  foreign  scien- 
tific journals,  just  to  hand,  state  that  Monsieur  Armengaud, 
(the  younger,)  a  Parisian  scientist,  is  engaged  upon  a  col- 
lateral invention  to  the  photophone.  He  proposes  to  call  it 
the  "  telestroscope."  By  means  of  it,  he  says,  we  shall  be 
able  to  see  objects  situated  upon  any  part  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, and  at  any  distance  from  the  observer.  His  reasoning 
is  based  upon  the  laws  of  reflection  of  images.  The  scien- 
tists to  whom  Monsieur  Armengaud  has  communicated  his 
conception  are  confident  of  its  feasibility.  "  It  is  true," 
says  one  of  these  journals,  "  that  there  are  many  difficulties 
"in  the  way,  but,  with  the  cardinal  principles  fully  grasped, 
"  it  may  be  a  mere  question  of  details."     It  would  seem  from 

this  that  the  "  aerial  cone  reflector  "  of  Doctor  X of  San 

Francisco  is  almost  identical  with  the  "telestroscope"  of 
Monsieur  Armengaud  of  Paris.  In  this  connection  we  may 
remark  that  next  week  we  intend  publishing  another  article 
descriptive  of  an  optical  discovery  which  is  as  startling  as 
the  one  describing  the  "  aerial  cone  reflector,"  and  none  the 
less  interesting. 

Mr.  Leo  Hartmann,  a  Russian  Nihilist,  having  attempted 
to  murder  his  sovereign,  comes  to  America,  and  files  his 
declaration  of  intention  to  become  an  American  citizen. 
This  is  a  comment  upon  our  naturalization  laws.  It  is  a  com- 
ment with  a  vengeance.  This  unsuccessful  assassin  claims 
that  he  is  a  political  refugee,  seeking  asylum  on  our  soil  and 
the  protection  of  our  -laws,  and  that  he  can  not  be  reached 
under  our  extradition  treaty.  In  the  attempt  to  murder  his 
emperor  he  destroyed  the  attendants  and  passengers  of  a 
railway  train.  Independent  of  his  political  offense,  he  is  the 
assassin  of  innocent  people.  Extradition  laws  are  not  for 
the  purpose  of  screening  felons  from  justice,  and  America 
ought  not  to  become  a  place  of  refuge  for  murderers. 
It  is  doubtless  a  political  offense  to  murder  a  king,  but  it  is 
also  a  criminal  offense  to  kill  a  man.  Should  the  assassin 
Guiteau  escape  from  his  imprisonment,  and  find  refuge  in 
any  European  State — say  that  of  England,  our  best  friend — 
would  American  opinion  assent  to  the  plea  that  his  was  a 
political  offense,  and  that  for  it  he  could  not  be  extradited  ? 
If,  in  addition  to  that,  the  laws  of  England  would  make  him 
a  citizen,  would  we  willingly  submit  ?  If  it  was  a  question 
of  submission  or  war,  there  would  not  be  an  American  who 
would  not  vote  for  war.  Leo  Hartmann  ought  to  be  ar- 
rested, under  his  own  confession,  sent  back  to  Russia,  and 
hanged.  And  in  this  declaration  we  make  no  admission 
against  Nihilism.  Nihilism  may  be  what  is  claimed 
for  it,  the  only  mode  of  redressing  grievances  that  are  unen- 
durable, the  only  remedy  against  the  oppressions  and  tyran- 
nies of  a  system  that  the  Russian  people  have  no  right  to  be 
subjected  to.  We  may  admit  all  this,  and  that  the  Russian 
people,  or  any  considerable  part  of  them,  may  rebel  against 
their  government  and  endeavor  to  overturn  its  laws.  If  they 
wage  war,  and  in  the  open  encounter  of  arms  are  driven  by 
the  chances  of  combat  to  our  country,  we  may  give  them 
asylum  and  welcome.  But  that  a  subject  of  Russia  shall 
endeavor,  by  secret  assassination,  to  murder  his  sovereign, 
and  then  find  refuge  from  the  consequences  of  his  crime  in 
our  republic,  is  simply  monstrous,  altogether  unendurable. 
It  would  be  monstrous  and  unendurable  that  the  assassin 
Guiteau  should  find,  under  the  protection  of  the  Russian 
Government,  a  hiding  place  for  his  crime  of  attempting  the 
murder  of  President  Garfield.  If  Secretaiy  Blaine  should  be 
called  upon  to  send  this  murderer  back  to  his  native  land, 
to  answer  to  its  laws  for  his  attempt  upon  the  life  of  his 
sovereign,  we  hope  that  our  laws  may  favor  his  deportation. 
To  make  this  Nihilistic  monster  a  citizen  of  our  country 
shows  to  what  base  uses  our  naturalization  laws  may  be 
prostituted.  In  five  years  from  to-day  John  Swinton  and 
Justin  Schwab  will  go  before  a  magistrate  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and,  with  uplifted  hands,  will  make  oath  before  God, 
in  whom  they  do  not  believe,  that  Leo  Hartmann  is  a  man 
of  good  moral  character,  that  he  is  attached  to  the  principles 
of  our  constitution,  and  Leo  Hartmann  will  take  the  oath  of 
citizenship,  and,  with  his  murderous  hand  uplifted  to  an 
empty  sky,  will  foreswear  his  allegiance  to  the  emperoi 
whom  he  attempted  to  murder.  By  this  time  he  will  be 
keeping  a  beer-saloon  or  gin-hell  in  the  Bowery,  and  run- 
ning as  Democratic  candidate  for  alderman  of  the  City  of 
New  York, 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


LETTEK  FKOMjTHEaPKESIDENT  OF  SPELTO  VALLEY. 


The  Falsehoods  of  the  "Bulletin"  and  "Call"  Refuted. 


To  THE  Public  :  For  several  years  the  proprietors  of  the  Evening 
Bulletin  and  the  Morning  Call,  both  papers  being  under  one  owner- 
ship, have  seen  fit  to  devote  the  editorial  columns  of  those  journals, 
with  disregard  of  truth,  to  malicious  attacks  upon  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Works. 

Having  respect  for  the  right  of  the  press  to  discuss  fairly  the  relations 
of  any  corporation '  with  the  people,  this  company  has  not  felt  inclined 
to  publicly  criticise  the  particular  conduct  of  the  newspapers  named, 
but  has  preferred  to  rely  upon  the  hope  that  the  full  consideration  and 
discussion  of  the  subject,  though  unfairly  entered  upon,  would  in  time 
lead  to  correct  conclusions  and  to  honorable  expression.  This  hope 
has  proved  fallacious.  Falsehood  after  falsehood  has  been  published 
and  republished,  with  the  evident  design  of  deceiving  the  people  as  to 
facts,  and  of  inciting  them  to  hostile  feeling. 

Lies  often  repeated  may  at  last  have  the  semblance  of  truths,  and  find 
lodgment  in  the  public  mind. 

Among  the  many  falsehoods  thus  constantly  paraded  I  shall  here  re- 
fer to  and  refute  some  of  the  most  audacious. 

BULLETIN    AND   CALL   LEGAL   OPINIONS. 

While  engaged  in  efforts  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  new  Consti- 
tution, those  papers  declared  that  by  it  free  water  would  be  abolished. 
When  the  Constitution  had  been  adopted,  and  those  papers  renewed 
their  warfare  against  this  company,  they  declared  that  free  water  had 
rot  been  abolished.  Here  are  their  opinions  : 
[Before  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  1 

"Now  we  have  free  water  for  flush- 
ing sewers,  supplying  public  institutions, 
for  sprinkling  parks  and  squares,  and 
for  the  use  of  the  Fire  Department  in 
suppressing  conflagrations.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  new  Constitution  will  change 
all  this,  and  the  city  will  have  to  pay 
not  less  than  $200,000  per  annum  for 
what  they  now  reo  ve  without  cost.  On 
this  point  there:  1  be  no  dispute." — 
Call,  May  3,  /Sjg. 


[After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.) 
''The  water  company  was  organized 
under  a  law  which  obligated  it  to  fur- 
nish water  free  to  the  city.  This  is  the 
law  as  it  reads  at  this  moment.  Not- 
withstanding this  fact,  it  is  proposed  in 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  surrender 
this  free  water,  and  pay  the  company 
$240,000  per  annum  therefor." — Bulle- 
tin, June,  1881. 


[From  the  Evening  Bulletin,  May 3, '79.] 

The  water  section  adopted  by  the 
Constitution  deprives  the  city  of  free 
water  which  she  now  enjoys  under  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  for  the 
extinguishment  of  fires,  flushing  the  sew- 
ers, and  watering  the  parks,  for  which 
at  least  $200,000  per  annum  would  be 
charged  if  there  was  no  bar  in  the  way. 
as  the  law  now  is  under  the  old  Consti- 
tution. 

In  furtherance  of  their  present  policy,  they  declare  that  the  act  of 
1858,  under  which  this  company  was  organized,  was  a  contract  between 
this  city  and  the  water  company,  and  was  not  annulled  by  the  new  Con- 
stitution. '1  his  company  accepted  that  view,  and  declared  its  willing- 
ness to  furnish  water  free,  claiming  also  that  it  had  the  right,  under  the 
same  act,  to  have  a  voice  in  fixing  the  rates  to  be  charged. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  recently  decided  that  the  new  Constitution 
has  changed  the  act  of  1858.  If  so,  it  follows  that  this  company  is  en- 
titied  to  the  same  rights  and  subject  to  the  same  burdens  as  those  who 
introduce  water  under  the  new  Constitution. 

OPINIONS  OF  CITY'S    LEGAL   ADVISORS. 

The  law  officers  ai  the  city  have  given  their  opinions  to  the  Super- 
visors upon  the  subject  of  these  changes.  City  and  County  Attorney 
Murphy  says : 

"  In  the  opinion  of  this  office,  the  city  and  county  is  liable,  under  the 
new  Constitution,  to  pay  for  the  use  of  water  furnished  by  any  individ- 
ual, company,  or  corporation  for  all  municipal  purposes." 

And  District-Attorney  Smoot  gives  a  like  opinion  to  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors, as  follows : 

"  Language  could  ?iot  be  plainer ;  it  could  scarcely  be  stronger.  Noth- 
ing is  said  about  gratuitous  service;  nothing  about  consulting  the  ser- 
vant as  to  the  measure  of  compensation.  It  seemed  to  be  the  sovereign 
•will  to  strike  down  both  at  once,  and  get  rid  of  the  rate-payers'  complaint 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  parade  of  free  service  on  the  other.  If  this  be 
true,  and  it  should  result  in  an  increase  of  burdens,  and  a  corresponding 
enlargement  of  the  company's  revenue,  it  would  not  be  for  the  lack  of 
power  in  your  honorable  body  to  prevent  it." 

The  Bulletin  and  Call  support  this  view  in  1879.  The  Bulletin  and 
Call  denounce  it  in  1881.     On  which  can  the  public  rely  ? 

BULLETIN   AND   CALL    INCREASE  OF  WATER   RATES. 

With  like  mendacity  they  declare  that  the  Bayly  ordinance  increases 
water  rates  25  to  33  per  cent.  In  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  this  state- 
ment here  are  the  rates  established  by  the  Water  Commissioners,  and  in 
force  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution,  and  those  as  fixed 
by  the  Bayly  ordinance  : 

COMMISSIONERS'    RATES.    ' 
Subject  to  deduction  of  10  per  cent,  on  prompt  payment. 


>     SURFACE     COVEhED 
TENEMENT. 
SQUARE      FEET. 


600  to  700. . 

700  to  800.. 

800  to  900 .  . 

900  to  IOOO. . 

"1000  to  1200- . 

1200  tO  I4OO.. 

1400  10  1600.. 

1600  to  i8co.. 

iSoo  tO  2300.. 

2000  to  2200. . 

2200  to  24x1. . 

2400  to  2600 .  . 

2600  to  2800 .  . 

2800  to  3000 . 

30C0  to  3200. . 

3200  to  3400. . 

3400  to  3600. . 

3600  to  3800 .  . 

00  to  4000. . 


One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Story. 

Stories. 

Stories. 

Stories. 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$225 

$2  50 

2  00 

2  25 

2  50 

3  75 

2  25 

2  50 

2   75 

3  00 

2  50 

2  75 

3  00 

3  25 

2  75 

3  00 

3  25 

3  50 

3  00 

3  25 

3  5° 

3  75 

3  25 

3  5° 

3  75 

4  00 

3  5o 

3  75 

4  00 

4  =5 

5  75 

4  00 

4  25 

4  50 

4  CO 

4  =5 

4  50 

4  75 

4  25 

4  50 

4  75 

5  00 

4  50 

4  75 

5  00 

5  25 

4  75 

5  00 

5  25 

5  5° 

5  00 

5  25 

5  50 

5   76 

5  25 

5  50 

5  75 

6  00 

5  5° 

5  75 

6  00 

6  25 

5  75 

6  00 

6  25 

6  30 

6  00 

625 

6  50 

675 

625 

6  50 

6  75 

7  00 

Five 

Stories. 


52  75 
3  00 
3  25 
3  50 

3  75 

4  25 
4  50 

4  75 

5  00 
5  25 
5  5o 

5  75 

6  00 
6  25 
6  50 

675 


Note.  —No  single  rate  less  tha,  $2. 


BAYLY  ORDINANCE  RATES. 


SOL' A  RE  FEET. 


600  to  700. . 

700  to  800 - 

800  to  900 . 

900  to  1000. 
1000  to  1200. 
1200  to  1400. 
1400  to  1^00. 
1600  to  1800. 
1800  to  2000. , 
2000  to  2200. 
2200  to  2400. 

24OO  to  2"'00., 

2600  to  2800. 
2800  to  3000. 
3000  to  3200. 
3200  to  3400. 
3400  to  3600. 
3600  to  3800 .  . 

380O  tO  qOOO. 


One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Story. 

Stories. 

Stories. 

Stories. 

$1  60 

$1  63 

$1  80 

$2  00 

1  60 

1  80 

2  00 

2  20 

1  80 

2  00 

2  20 

2  40 

2  00 

2  20 

2  40 

2  60 

2  20 

2  40 

2  60 

2  80 

2  40 

2  60 

2  80 

3  00 

2  60 

2  80 

3  00 

j  20 

2  80 

3  00 

3  20 

3  40 

3  00 

3  20 

3  40 

3  60 

3  20 

3  40 

3  60 

3  80 

3  40 

3  63 

3  80 

4  00 

360 

3  80 

4  00 

4  20 

3  80 

4  00 

4  20 

4  40 

4  00 

4  20 

4  40 

4  60 

4  20 

4  40 

4  60 

4  80 

4  40 

4  60 

4  80 

5  00 

4  60 

4  So 

5  00 

5  20 

4  80 

5  00 

5  20 

5  40 

5  00 

5  20 

5  40 

5  60 

Five 

Stories. 


2  60 

2  80 

3  00 
3  20 
3  40 
3  60 

3  80 

4  00 
4  20 
4  40 
4  60 

4  80 

5  00 
5  20 
5  40 
5  60 


Note. —No  single  rate  less  than  $1.60. 


The  other  rates  fixed  by  the  Bayly  ordinance  for  bath  tubs,  irrigation, 
meter  rates,  etc.,  in  no  cise  are  equal  to  those  established  by  the  com- 
missioners. It  is  not  pretended  that  the  Bayly  ordinance  diminished 
h  •  rev j.;ue  of  the  company,  as  the  company   h.id  out   rn  many  cases 


charged  up  to  the  limit  of  the  commissioners"  schedule — the  increase  in 
the  number  of  consumers  since  the~ adoption  of  the  Bayly  ordinance  has 
brought  up  the  company's  revenue  up  to  the  general  average;  but  the  as- 
sertion that  the  Bayly  ordinance  increased  rates  is  absolutely  false. 

THE  WATER  RATES  REDUCED  ONE-FOURTH. 

The  Bulletin  and  Call  declare  that  the  payments  made  by  the  city 
will  increase  the  revenue  of  the  water  company.  Section  11  of  the 
Bayly  ordinance  reads: 

Sec.  11.  The  rates  on  compensation  to  be  collected  for  water  sup- 
plied to  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  for  municipal  purposes, 
shall  be  as  follows: 

Fifteen  dollars  per  month  for  each  and  every  hydrant  for  fire  pur- 
poses and  for  flushing  sewers. 

Five  hundred  dollars  per  month  for  water  furnished  to  the  Golden 
Gate  Park. 

Seven  thousand  dollars  per  month  for  water  furnished  to  all  the  pub- 
lic buildings. 

In  case  the  rates  or  compensation  hereby  fixed  for  water,  supplied  to  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  for  municipal  purposes,  shall  be  lully 
paid  monthly,  by  the  said  city  and  county  to  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Works,  the  same  shall  be  allowed  by  said  corporation,  upon  the  rates 
charged  to  its  consumers,  other  than  the  city  and  county,  for  the  month 
succeeding  the  month  in  which  the  same  are  collected,  and  in  such 
manner  that  the  rates  to  such  consumers,  for  such  succeeding  month 
shall  be  diminished  twenty-five  per  cent.,  or  such  proportion  thereof 
as  may  be  collected  from  said  city  and  county. 
^The  monthly  payments  to  be  made  by  the  city  would  be: 

For  1,300  hydrants  at  $15 $19,500 

For  watering  park 500 

For  public  buildings 7,000 

Total $27,000 

The  monthly  revenue  of  the  company,  as  provided  by  the  schedule  of 
rates,  is  between  $105,000  and  $108,000  per  month.  This  is  now  paid 
entirely  by  ratepayers.  Deducting  from  the  larger  sum  the  payments 
by  the  city,  and  ratepayers  will  have  to  pay  but  $81,000.  or  one-fourth 
less  than  heretofore,  while  the  company's  revenue  will  remain  unchanged. 

POLITICS   AND   BRIBERY. 

Failing  to  intimidate  this  company  into  submission  to  their  exactions, 
they  call  upon  the  political  parties  to  destroy  us.  As  Supervisors  are 
invested  with  the  right  to  fix  the  water  rates,  our  rightful  revenue  is  to 
be  offered  as  a  bribe  for  votes,  and  the  qualificaiions  of  candidates  are 
measured  by  the  magnitude  of  the  depletion  promised.  Hence  reduc- 
tions of  30.  even  of  50  per  cent. ,  are  freely  bid  by  aspiring  officeseekers. 

Our  annual  revenue  is  now  in  round  numbers. . .    $1,270,000 

Suppose  the  30  per  cent,  bidders  shall  be  elected,  and  reduce 

the  revenue  according  to  promise 423>333 

There  will  remain $846,666 

Deduct  from  this,  interest  payable  on  $4,000,000  of  bonds, 

taxes,  and  operating  expenses,  amounting  in  all  to 623,390 

And  there  will  be  available  for  dividends  to  stockholders $223,276 

Which  sum  is  not  quite  equal  to  3  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  capital 
stock  of  $8,000,000.  If  the  50  per  cent,  bidders  are  elected  the  availa- 
ble icvenue  will  be  but  $630,000  or  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest, 
taxes,  and  operating  expenses,  with  no  dividends  whatever. 

WHAT    IS    FAIR    CALIFORNIA    INTEREST? 

The  Bulletin  and  Call  assert  that  four  per  cent,  per  annum  would  be 
a  fair  California  rate  of  interest  to  stockholders  of  the  water  company. 
The  falsitv  of  this  is  apparent  to  every  business  man  in  San  Francisco, 
where  the  current  rates  of  money  at  loan  on  wide  margin  of  security 
are  from  seven  to  twelve  per  cent,,  and  where  business  enterprises  are 
not  undertaken  except  where  prospects  of  even  higher  rates  are  en- 
couraging. No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  water  works  are  espe- 
cially exposed  to  unusual  calastrophies,  arising  from  the  effects  of 
floods  or  earthquakes  upon  costly  dams  and  reservoirs  and  to  deterio- 
ration in  pipe  and  works,  and  that  such  risks  justify  a  revenue  above 
rather  than  below  current  rales. 

The  Bulletin  and  Call  allege  that  the  company's  indebtedness  of 
four  millions  is  in  part  owing  to  the  purchase  of  a  valueless  piece  of 
property  which  those  papers  now  style  a  cow  pasture— to  wit,  the  Cal- 
averas valley.  This  valley  contains  a  supply  of  water  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  San  Francisco  should  it  grow  to  a  city  of  several  millions  of 
population.  Eminent  engineers  have  approved  its  purchase  and  en- 
dorsed its  great  value.  Colonel  Mendell,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
engineers  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  says  of  it : 

"  /  think  the  Calaveras  property  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  Spring 
Valley,  and  they  did  wisely  to  obtain  it." 

Whose  opinion  shall  be  accepted — that  of  these  inconsistent  and 
vacillating  newspapers,  or  that  of  experienced  and  practical  men? 

The  Bulletin  and  Call  dogmatically  assert  that  the  company  has  only 
nominnlly  made  its  capital  eight  millions,  and  that  it  has  done  so  by 
watering  or  increasing  its  stock  without  equivalent  investment. 

lohn  F.  Pope,  an  expert  accountant,  and  having  no  connection  with 
this  company,  made  a  thorough  examination  of  its  books,  and  reported 
to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  that  the  company  had  invested  in  its  works 
a  cash  outlay  more  than  twice  the  eight  millions  of  its  capital  stock. 
Another  expert  accountant,  Colonel  A.  J.  Moulder,  examined  the  sys- 
tem of  investigation  and  the  report  of  Mr.  Pope,  and  declared  to  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  that  it  was  correct,  and  that  he  concurred  in  that 
report. 

Notwithstanding  these  unimpeached  opinions,  this  company  is  will- 
ing and  ready  to  again  submit  its  books  to  investigation,  and  it  hereby 
offers  to  submit  the  whole  question  of  the  cost  and  value  of  its  works, 
and  the  amount  of  income  it  ought  to  receive,  to  a  committee  of  three 
disinterested,  competent  men,  to  be  selected  by  the  Board  of  Trade  or 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

THE  LAWS   WHICH    CONTROL. 

The  Bulletin  and  Call  declare  that  the  company  seek  to  evade  legal 
responsibilities.  On  the  contrary,  here  are  the  laws  that  govern  it.  The 
company  always  has  complied  with,  and  has  no  desire  to  avoid  them  : 


Sec. 


lAct  of  1858.I 
3.      All   privileges,    immunities 


and  franchises  that  may  be  hereaftei 
granted  to  any  individual  or  individuals, 
or  to  any  corporation  or  corporations, 
relating  to  the  introduction  of  fresh 
water  into  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco,  or  into  any  city  or  town  in 
this  State,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  are  hereby  granted  to  all  com- 
panies incorporated,  or  that  may  here- 
after become  incorporated,  for  the  pur- 
poses aforesaid. 

Sec.  4.  AH  corporations  formed  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  claim- 
ing any  of  the  privileges  of  the  same, 
shall  furnish  pure,  fresh  water  to  the  in- 
habitants of  such  city  and  county,  or 
city  or  town,  for  family  uses,  so  long  as 
the  supply  permits  at  reasonable  rates 


[New  Constitution.] 
Art.  XL,  Sec,  19.  In  any  city  where 
there  are  no  public  works  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  municipalityj  for  sup- 
plying the  same  with  water  or  artificial 
light,  any  individual  or  any  company 
duly  incorporated  for  such  purpose  un- 
der and  by  authority  of  the  laws  of 
this  State,  shall,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Streets,  or 
other  officer  in  control  thereof,  and  un- 
der such  general  regulations  as  the  mu- 
nicipality may  prescribe  for  damages, 
have  the  privilege  of  using  the  public 
streets  and  thoroughfares  thereof,  and 
of  laying  down  pipes  and  conduits 
therein  and  connections  therewith,  so 
far  as  may  be  necessary  for  introducing 
into  and  supplying  such  city  and  its  in- 
habitants either  with   gaslight   or  other 


and  without  distinction  of  persons  uponj  illuminating  light,  or  with  fresh  water 
proper  demand  therefor,  and  shall  fur- 'for  domestic  and  all  other  purposes, 
nish  water,  to  the  extent  of  theirmeans,  upon  the  condition  that  the  municipal 
to  such  city  and  county,  or  city  or|govemment  shall  have  the  right  to  reg- 
town,  in  case  of  fire  or  other  great  ne-  i  ulate  the  charges  thereof. 
cessity,  free  of  charge.  And  the  rates  Art.  XIV.,  Sec  r.  The  use  of  allwa- 
to  be  charged  for  water  shall  be  deter-  ter  now  appropriated  for  sale,  rental,  or 
mined  by  a  Board  of  Commissioners  to  [distribution  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
be  selected  as  follows:  Two  by  such  public  use,  and  subject  to  the  regula- 
rity and  county,  or  city  or  town,  author- 1  lions  and  control  of  the  State,  in  the 
ities,  and  two  by  the  water  company;  [manner  to  be  prescribed  bylaw;  pro- 
and  in  case  that  four  cannot  agree  to  a|vided,  that  the  rates  or  compensation  to 
valuation,  then  in  that  case  the  four:  be  collected  by  any  person,  company,  or 
shall  chose  a  fifth.  corporation  in  this   State,  for  the  use  of 

water  supplied  to  any  city  and  county, 
or  city  or  town,  or  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  shall  be  fixed  annually  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  or  cityand  county, 
or  city  or  town  Ccncil 
If  there  is  any  common  sense  construction  to  be  given  to  the  language 
of  the  law,  this  company  is,  by  section  3  of  the  Act  of  1858,  entitled  to 


enjoy  the  privileges  and  immunities  conferred  upon  individuals,  com- 
panies, and  corporations,  by  section  19  of  Article  XI.  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution. Such  section  imposes  no  obligation  to  furnish  water  free.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  any  one — not  even  the  proprietors  of  the  Bulletin 
and  Call—  would  claim  that  artesian  well,  or  any  other  water  com- 
panies, are  by  that  section  obliged  to  furnish  free  water  to  the  city. 

DEMAGOGUES  OF  THE   PRESS. 

That  those  newspapers  are  not  sincere  nor  truthful  in  their  assertions 
of  the  legal  obligations  of  this  company  ;  that  they  have  no  confidence 
in  their  own  forced  and  prevaricating  opinions  as  to  the  construction  of 
the  Constitution  or  the  statute  ;  that  they  dare  not.  for  fear  of  their  own 
discomfiture,  leave  the  questions  involved  to  the  only  tribunal  that  can, 
under  a  republican  government,  decide  them — to  wit,  the  Supreme 
Court ;  that  they  rely  more  upon  demagogism,  falsehood,  intimidation, 
and  other  prostitutions  of  journalistic  power  to  effect  their  malicious 
purpose — are  facts  conclusively  established,  not  alone  by  their  weak 
and  shuffling  sophistry,  but  by  their  attempts  to  influence  and  control 
political  conventions,  and  to  extort  trom  nominees,  through  fears  of 
newspaper  hostility,  pledges  to  wage  war  against  this  company  under 
the  banner  of  the  Bulletin  and  Call. 

There  can  be  no  more  degrading  misuse  of  influence,  no  more  infam- 
ous attempt  at  usurpation,  than  such  efforts  to  warp  the  judgment,  to 
stultify  the  sense  and  to  demoralize  the  conscience  of  men  who  hope  to 
receive  the  suffrages  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

The  power  of  Supervisors  to  determine  the  rates  of  this  company  is  a 
quasi-judicial  power.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  candidate  for  the 
bench,  who,  in  advance  of  election,  should  pledge  and  pre-announce 
his  decision  of  some  question  certain  to  come  before  him  ?  And  what 
denunciation  would  be  too  severe  to  bestow  upon  a  venal  newspaper  that 
would  ask,  nay  command,  such  pledges  to  be  given? 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  people,  in  their  hearts,  approve  such  de- 
mands, nor  that  they  would  justify  compliance.  It  would  not  be  re- 
publican ;  it  wouldnot  be  democratic  ;  it  would  not  be  American.  It  is 
demagogism.  Chas.  Webb  Howard, 

President  Spring  Valley  Water  Works. 


PERSONAL    GOSSIP. 


Mr.  Edwin  Arnold,  the  poet,  is  dangerously  ill  in  London. 

Mrs.  Langtry,  the  English  beauty,  says  that  she  will  visit  America  in 
October. 

Emile  Deschamel  is  designed  as  Littre's  successor  in  the  French 
Academy. 

Baron  Rothschild  recently  paid  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  for  an  etching. 

Bret  Harte  talks  of  surrendering  his  consulship  and  returning  home. 
Bret  is  probably  overworked. 

Lord  Airlie  will  bring  his  son,  Lord  Ogilvie,  from  England  this  year 
to  visit  their  new  estate  in  Colorado. 

The  Queen  of  Italy  is  summering  in  Naples.  She  is  attached  to  the 
spot,  as  her  only  child  was  born  there. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow,  who  has  just  died  in  England,  was  a  second  or 
third  cousin  of  the  great  agitator,  Mr.  Charles  Stewart  Parnell. 

A  committee  is  being  formed  under  the  lead  of  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster to  erect  a  statue  to  Dean  Stanley  in  Westminister  Abbey. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  sold  his  yacht  Formosa  to  Mr.  Bischoff- 
sheim,  a  wealthy  Jew,  who  is  father-in-law  of  the  Earl  of  Desart 

Of  the  sisters  of  the  new  British  Minister  at  Washington,  Mr.  Sack- 
ville-West,  one  is  Duchess  of  Bedford  and  another  is  Countess  of  Derby. 

Mrs.  Craw,  a  lady  whose  mother  was  Sir  Walter  Scott's  first  cousin, 
has  just  died  at  Jedburgh.  There  are  very  few  relatives  of  Sir  Walter 
now  living. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  Levi  P.  Morton,  United  States 
Minister  to  France. 

Lord  Napier,  of  Magdala,  is  in  London.  His  tenure  of  office  as 
Governor  of  Gibraltar  will  expire  in  October,  when,  being  seventy-one, 
he  will,  according  to  the  present  regulations,  be  compelled  to  retire 
from  the  army. 

The  girl  baby  recently  born  to  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  the  English  general 
of  South  African  fame,  is  well  off  in  the  matter  of  godmothers.  The 
Queen  is  one.  the  Empress  Eugenie  is  the  other.  The  infant  bears  the 
name  of  "Victoria  Eugenie." 

Senator  Hoar  has  been  visiting  Westminster,  Massachusetts,  seeking 
information  concerning  the  foimer  home  of  the  Garfield  family.  It  was 
from  this  little  town  that  Solomon  Garfield,  grandfather  of  the  Presi- 
dent, departed  to  enter  the  army  of  the  Revolution. 

The  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  Lord  Carlingford,  and 
Lord  Derby  are  the  noblemen  considered  to  have  the  best  claims  on 
Mr.  Gladstone  for  Lord  Beaconsfield's  garter.  The  delay  in  conferring 
the  honor  is  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  Premier. 

Charles  Monselet  says  in  a  recent  chronicle  that  he  has  among  his 
precious  autographs  a  note  of  hand  for  six  hundred  francs,  signed  by 
no  less  a  personage  than  Rouget  de  l'Isle,  the  author  of  "  La  Marseil- 
laise." It  could  probably  be  sold  to-morrow  for  six  times  six  hundred 
francs. 

The  marriage  is  impending  of  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Fiirstenberg 
with  the  Princess  Talleyrand,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Sagan.  Their 
engagement  took  place  almost  simultaneously  with  that  of  Count  and 
Countess  Hohenau,  and,  like  it,  may  be  traced  to  the  grand  quadrille 
danced  in  honor  of  Prince  Wilhelm's  alliance. 

There  is  a  beautiful  tradition  that  the  first  foot  which  pressed  the 
snow-clad  rock  of  Plymouth.  Mass.,  was  that  of  May  Chilton,  a  fair 
young  maiden,  and  the  last  survivor  of  those  heroic  pioneers  was  May 
Allerton,  who  lived  to  see  the  planting  of  twelve  out  of  the  thirteen 
colonies  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  men  named  as  possible  successors  to  Dean  Stanley  are 
his  brother-in-law,  Dean  Vaughn,  who  has  twice  refused  a  bishopric, 
and  Canon  Duckworth,  who  was  at  one  time  famous  as  the  person  for 
whom  the  Princess  Louise  conceived  a  violent  passion.  Since  then  he 
has  been  made  notorious  without  any  fault  of  his  own,  through  a  scan- 
dal growing  out  of  the  love  of  a  less  exalted,  but  equally  devoted,  wo- 
man, and  it  is  thought  that  his  promotion  would  be  assured  if  he  could 
only  be  guaranteed  against  the  admiration  of  the  fair  sex. 

Queen  Victoria  is>celebrated  as  a  match-maker  quite  as  much  as  Mrs. 
Hayes,  who  married  off  all  her  eligible  nieces  during  the  four  years  she 
was  mistress  of  the  White  House.  It  used  to  be  a  current  remark 
when  a  new  young  lady  arrived  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  "  What 
young  man  has  Mrs.  Hayes  in  view  now  ?  "  The  queen  is  already  look- 
ing out  for  a  good  match  for  her  grandson,  the  heir  to  the  throne  after 
his  father,  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  it  is  understood  in  court  circles 
that  after  scanning  the  entire  courts  of  Europe,  she  has  about  decided 
that  the  Princess  Clementine,  the  third  daughter  of  the  King  of  Bel- 
gium and  the  sister  of  the  future  Queen  of  Austria,  would  make  a  suit- 
able bride  a  couple  of  years  hence. 


The  Cinchona  Rubra  Cure. — Some  two  years  ago  an  eminent 
physician  of  Chicago  announced  that  he  had  accidentally  fallen  upon 
the  discovery  that  the  variety  of  Peruvian  Bark  known  as  above,  was  a 
positive  cure  for  alcoholism,  or  dipsomania.  For  a  long  time  his  "dis-  - 
covery  "  was  scouted,  but  as  time  passed  and  cure  after  cure  was  re-' 
ported,  the  public  became  convinced  that  there  was  something  in  it. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  early  gave  it  hearty  endorsement,  and  published 
the  results  of  its  use.  A  San  Francisco  journal  subsequently  gave  the 
experiences  of  some  of  its  corps,  and  pronounced  the  remedy  a  success. 
Latterly  Eastern  papers  have  borne  testimony  to  its  great  efficacy.  As 
heretofore  prepared  the  mixture  is  exceedingly  bitter  to  the  taste,  but, 
believing  in  its  virtues,  one  of  our  oldest  established  and  most  enter- 
prising business  houses  has  succeeded  in  producing  it  in  a  palatable 
form  under  the  name  of  Peruvian  Bitters,  which  preserve  all  its  valua- 
ble properties  and  act  like  a  stimulant  without  its  ill  effects.  It  exhila- 
rates a  little,  but  no  "  thick-headedness"  results.  A  fair  trial  will  sat- 
isfy  the  most  skeptical  that  this  is  an  invaluable  remedy,  the  effects  of  * 
which  are  almost  miraculous. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


SOME  OF  OSCAR  WILDE'S  VERSE. 

[Whether  they  merit  it  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
poems  of  the  London  aesthete  are  exciting  considerable  at- 
tention. His  volume  is  one  of  the  books,  of  the  day.  We 
therefore  give  a  column  of  his  shorter  and  non-erotic  poems 
instead  of  our  "  Intaglios."] 

Requiescat. 
Tread  lightly,  she  is  near 

Under  the  snow  ; 
Speak  gently,  she  can  hear 

The  daisies  grow. 

All  her  bright  golden  hair 

Tarnished  with  rust, 
She  that  was  young  and  fair 

Fallen  to  dust. 

Lily-like,  white  as  snow, 

She  hardly  knew 
She  was  a  woman,  so 

Sweetly  she  grew. 

Coffin-board,  heavy  stone, 

Lie  on  her  breast, 
I  vex  my  heart  alone, 

She  is  at  rest. 

Peace,  peace,  she  cannot  hear 
Lyre  or  sonnet ; 

All  my  life's  buried  here, 
Heap  earth  upon  it. 

Chanson 
A  ring  of  gold  and  a  milk-white  dove 

Are  goodly  gifts  for  thee, 
And  a  hempen  rope  for  your  own  love 

To  hang  upon  a  tree. 

For  you  a  House  of  Ivory 

(Roses  are  white  in  the  rose-bower  ! ) 

A  narrow  bed  for  me  to  lie 

(White,  O  white  is  the  hemlock  flower  ! ) 

Myrtle  and  jessamine  for  you 

(O  red  the  rose  is  fair  to  see  ! ) 
For  me  the  cypress  and  the  rue 

(Fairest  of  all  is  rosemary  ! } 

For  you  three  lovers  of  your  hand 
(Green  grass  where  a  man  lies  dead  ! ) 

For  me  three  paces  on  the  sand 
(Plant  lilies  at  my  head  ! ) 

Madonna  Mia. 

A  lily-girl,  not  made  for  this  world's  pain, 

With  brown,  soft  hair  close  braided  by  her  ears, 
And  longing  eyes  half  veiled  by  slumberous  tears 

Like  bluest  water  seen  through  mists  of  rain  ; 

Pale  cheeks  whereon  no  love  hath  left  its  stain, 
Red  under  lip  drawn  in  for  fear  of  love, 
And  white  throat,  whiter  than  the  silvered  dove, 

Through  whose  wan  marble  creeps  one  purple  vein. 

Vet,  thougli  my  lips  shall  praise  her  without  cease, 
Even  to  kiss  her  feet  I  am  not  bold, 
Being  o'ershadowed  by  the  wings  of  awe, 

Like  Dante,  when  he  stood  with  Beatrice 
Beneath  the  naming  Lion's  breast,  and  saw 

The  Seventh  Crystal,  and  the  Stair  of  Gold. 

Quia  Multum  Amavi. 
Dear  heart,  I  think  the  impassioned  priest 

When  first  he  takes  from  out  the  hidden  shrine 
His  God  imprisoned  in  the  Eucharist, 

And  eats  the  bread  and  drinks  the  dreadful  wine. 

Feels  not  such  awful  wonder  as  I  felt 
When  first  my  smitten  eyes  beat  full  on  thee, 

And  all  night  long  before  thy  feet  1  knelt 
Till  thou  wert  wearied  of  Idolatry. 

Ah  !  hadst  thou  liked  me  less  and  loved  me  more, 
Through  all  those  summer  days  of  joy  and  rain, 

I  had  not  now  been  sorrow's  heritor, 
Or  stood  a  lackey  in  the  House  of  Pain. 

Yet,  though  remorse,  youth's  white-faced  seneschal, 
Tread  on  my  heels  with  all  his  retinue, 

I  am  most  glad  I  loved  thee — think  of  all 
The  suns  that  go  to  make  one  speedwell  blue  ! 

Phedre. 

[As  Represented  by  Sarah  Bern/uirdtA 

How  vain  and  dull  this  common  world  must  seem 
To  such  a  One-as  thou,  who  shouldst  have  talked 
At  Florence  with  Mirandola,  or  walked 

Through  the  cool  olives  of  the  Academe. 

Thou  should'st  have  gathered  reeds  from  a  green 
stream 
For  Goat-foot  Pan's  shrill  piping,  and  have  played 
With  the  white  girls  in  that  Pha^acian  glade 

Where  grave  Odysseus  wakened  from  his  dream. 

Ah  !  surely  once  some  urn  of  Attic  clay 

Held  thy  wan  dust,  and  thou  hast  come  again 
Back  to  this  common  world  so  dull  and  vain, 

For  thou  wert  weary  of  the  sunless  day, 
The  heavy  fields  of  scentless  asphodel, 
The  loveless  lips  with  which  men  kiss  in  Hell. 

Queen  Henrietta  Maria. 
[As  Represented  by  Ellen  Terry. ] 
In  the  lone  tent,  waiting  for  victory, 

She  stands  with  eyes  marred  by  the  mists  of  pain, 

Like  some  wan  lily  ovcrdrenched  with  rain  ; 
The  clamorous  clank  of  arms,  the  ensanguined  sky, 
War's  ruin,  and  the  wreck  of  chivalry, 

To  her  proud  soul  no  common  fear  can  bring. 

Bravely  she  tarrieth  for  her  Lord  the  King, 
Her  soul  aflame  with  passionate  ecstacy. 
O  Hair  of  Gold  !     O  Crimson  Lips  !     O  Face 

Made  for  the  luring  and  the  love  of  man  ! 

With  thee  I  do  lorget  the  toil  and  stress, 
The  loveless  road  that  knows  no  resting  place, 

Time's  straitened  pulse,  the  soul's  dread  weari- 
ness. 

My  freedom  and  my  life  republican  ! 

To   Milton. 
Milton  !  I  think  thy  spirit  hath  passed  away 

From  these  white  cliffs  and  high  embattled  towers  ; 

This  gorgeous  fiery-colored  world  of  ours 
Seems  fallen  into  ashes  dull  and  gray. 
And  the  age  changed  unto  a  mimic  play 

Wherein  we  waste  our  else  too  crowded  hours  ; 

For  all  our  pomp  and  pageantry  and  powers 
We  are  but  fit  to  delve  the  common  clay. 
Seeing  this  little  isle  on  which  we  stand, 

This  England,  this  sea-lion  of  the  sea, 

By  ignorant  demagogues  is  held  in  fee, 
Who  love  her  not.     Dear  God  !  is  this  the  land 
Which  bare  a  triple  empire  in  her  hand 

When  Cromwell  spake  the  word  Democracy  '■ 


AMERICAN  WATCHES. 

Full  lines  of  AMERICAN  WATCHES  in  Gold  and  Silver 
rases,  for  sale  at  manufacturers'  prices. 

Also,  desirable  styles  of  Foreign  Watches  at  a  small  ad- 
vance on  cost  of  importation. 

Repairing  done  by  skilled  workmen  at  reduced  rates. 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO 

No.  110  Montgomery  Street. 


WILL  BE   OPEN  SEPTEMBER   1. 


LONDON  FALL1WINTER  STYLES 

Embracing  many  novelties  in  CASS1MERES,  SUITINGS,  and  VEST- 
IJfGS,  manufactured  for  and  imported  exclusively  by  us. 


BULLOCK  &   JONES,  105  Montgomery  St. 


INSURANCE       T       COMPANY 

'of  california. 

Capital, $750,000 

Assets,  December  31, 1880,    -       -  $1,160,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-President, 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.   CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


Apolln 


maris 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

"  For  water  drinkers  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  have  at  command  a  table  water  of 
the  highest  type  of  purity,  agreeable  in  flavour,  - 
exhilarating  by  reason  of  its  sparkling  effer- 
vescence, and  suitable  for  daily  use  as  a  table 
luxury  ;  and  in  home  circles,  as  at  public  ban- 
quets, the  APOLLINARIS  NATURAL 
MINERAL  WATER  has  established  itself  in 
public  and  professional  favour  as  possessing 
these  qualities,  and  I  believe  its  introduction 
may  be  recommended  and  supported  as  of  great 
value  to  the  cause  of  temperance  and  good 
health." 

London,  Eng.     August  24,  )SSo.      (Signed) 
NORMAN     KERR,     M.D.,     F.L.S. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists*  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS* 

FOR  SALE    BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

532  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

NATURAL  APERIENT 
Mi™ 

Sure, 

and  Gentle.' 


FREE    EXHIBITION! 


JAPANESE  ART. 


o 


CD 


%%  Geary  Street— Open  Evenings. 

Values  Marked  on  all  the  Pieces. 


W.  H.  MAHONY, 

IMPORTER  OF 

WOOD     CARPETING 
MOSAIC     FIOORIX  G, 

JBooni  45,  St.  Ann's  Building, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PACIFIC 

OCEAN  HOUSE 

SANTA    CRUZ. 

E.  J.  Swift,    - 


Proprietor. 


T 


'HE  ABOVE  FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE 


has  been  thoroughly  renovated  and  put  in  first-class 
order.  Santa  Cruz  is  the  Long  Branch  of  the  Pacific,  and 
the  finest  watering-place  on  the  Coast. 


$5 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
dress STiNSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine, 


NATHANIEL  CRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

M.  GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

liil    Sacramento  Street. 


S.   P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

HOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 

dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  CLampagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


w 


RUBBER  HOSE 

GARDEN    HOSE, 

Of  all  grades  and  sizes, 

THE  VERY  CHEAPEST  AND  VERY  BEST 

THE   CELEBRATED 

MALTESE    CROSS   HOSE, 

For  Garden  purposes  and  Fire  Departments. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

Gutta  Perchaand  Rubber  MT'g  Co. 

JOHN   W.  TAYLOR,  Manager, 
Corner  First  and  Market  Sts.,  Sau  Francisco. 


REMOVAL 


JOHX    MIDDLETON, 

(Successor  to  Middleton  &  Famsworth), 

COAL    DEALER, 

Uas  Removed  to 

10    POST    STREET. 


.  P.  SHEFFIELD.  N.  W    SPAULD1NG.  J.   PATTE    SON 


SAW  MANUFACTURE 

v^>  °ACb^  -/ 


17  and  10  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


MCLLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

.Mounted  to  Order.    0*Two  Hours  Notice. 

sgg-    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
oughly diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AJND  PERFUMERS, 

Sfo.  C35  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 

IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER 

fumery.  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods  Toilet  Articles,  etc. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


A 


OTICE—THE   TRADE  AND  THE 

Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  th<:  label,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY  &  CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


"The  Strangers  of  Paris!"  A  nice,  cheerful 
name  with  which  to  attract  a  crowd  to  an  evening's 
entertainment,  is  it  not?  "  But  there  are  people  who 
will  wade  through  endless  pages  of  detective  experi- 
ence, through  long  chapters  of  the  sewers  of  crime, 
and  like  it.  They  have  been  at  the  Baldwin  in  bat 
talions  all  the  week.  You  will  see  them  hanging 
over  the  gallery  rails,  boisterous,  odorous,  delighted. 
You  will  see  them  in  the  circle,  calm  and  fragrant, 
perhaps,  but  with  a  glitter  of  enjoyment  in  the  eye, 
which  tells  that  they  are  charmed.  There  was  the 
scent  of  blood  in  the  air  when  the  red  curtain  swung 
into  festoons,  and  revealed  a  bewildering  array  of 
lattice  work  and  the  inevitable  staircase.  There 
must  be  something,  in  a  Frenchman's  nature  which 
necessitates  his  going  up  stairs  to  do  a  crime.  Or 
perhaps— which  is  far  more  likely— the  manager  of 
the  Porte  St.  Martin  is  like  Vincent  Crummies,  who 
was  constantly  entreating  his  author  and  adapter  to 
write  up  his  scenes  for  the  introduction  of  a  practi- 
cable pump  and  some  real  tubs,  together  with  other 
stray  articles  of  household  furniture  which  the  enter- 
prising manager  had  purchased  at  auction.  The 
manager  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin  must  have  a  stair- 
case on  hand  which  his  dramatic  authors  are  always 
writing  up  to.  Where  would  be  half  the  thrill  of 
"  Rose  Michel"  if  Pierre  could  go  into  his  victim's 
chamber  as  conveniently  as  Macbeth  steps  into  Dun- 
can's? As  for  "The  Two  Orphans,"  it  would  be 
but  half  melancholy  without  that  creaking  flight  of 
steps  to  bounce  the  hapless  Louise  upon.  Conse 
quenlly,  when  the  bills  proclaimed  that  the  new  drama 
with  the  blood-curdling  name  had  been  a  great  suc- 
cess at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  Theatre,  one  had  a 
right  to  expect  a  stairoase,  and  when  the  curtain  re- 
vealed it  immediately,  a  thrill  of  pleasant  assurance 
ran  around  the  circle  that  the  strangling  would  begin 
with  quite  comfortable  expedition.  It  did.  An  old 
gentleman,  somewhat  given  to  loquacity,  is  promptly 
extinguished.  The  wrong  man  isas  promptly  suspected 
and  arrested,  and  thereafter  for  four  long  hours  there 
is  a  heavy  draft  upon  the  sympathies  for  the  misfor- 
tunes of  a  charwoman  in  a  white  apron,  and  her  es- 
timable husband,  an  innocent  ex-convict  in  a  gray 
jumper.  The  moral  complexion  of  all  the  other 
characters,  excepting  one  young  girl  and  her  lover, 
is  excessively  shady.  Had  the  play  been  written  by 
a  local  author,  he  would  have  been  hissed  till  the  air 
was  thick  with  curly  S's.  One  need  not  pay  a  dollar 
and  a  half  to  see  the  incidents  and  the  people  which 
crowd  "The  Stranglers  of  Paris."  It  costs  only 
fifty  cents  to  go  to  San  Rafael,  less  to  go  to  the  city 
prison,  and  the  imagination  which  must  be  fed  with 
loathly  things  will  find  the  real  article  in  all  its  hid- 
eousness.  Mr.  Tearle  and  his  confreres  have  studied 
the  convict  very  thoroughly,  but  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
see  so  clever  a  company  abased  to  such  playing.  The 
scene  of  the  transport  ship  is  offensively  real ;  the 
scene  of  the  Roquette  Prison  equally  so.  It  is  all 
coarse,  gross,  disgusting.  True,  Mr.  Tearle's  make- 
up is  something  too  good  to  pass  without  mention, 
and  he  plays  the  cool,  hardened  villain  with  an  insou- 
ciance which  is  the  delight  of  the  gallery.  But  a 
sight-seer  is  affected  by  the  characters  which  an  actor 
plays,  and  as  Mr.  Tearle  has  heretofore  been  distin- 
guished by  a  certain  refinement  of  manner,  the  change 
is  singularlyunpleasant.  So,  too,  it  is  with  Mr.  Eyre, 
who  is  capable  of  so  much,  and  is  permitted  only  to 
whine  through  the  long  hours  as  a  hounded  innocent 
man.  Even  Jeffreys- Lewis,  as  the  Marquise  de  Rivas 
— Spanish  title-deeds  of  nobility  do  so  abound  in 
plays,  and  are  so  easily  procured  !— has  not  a  pretty, 
womanly  trait  to  recommend  her,  and  plays  one  scene 
in  a  manner  so  much  too  pronounced  that  even  her 
heartiest  admirer  in  the  dress-circle  has  a  spasm  of 
regret.  But,  if  you  will  look  over  all  that  is  nauseous 
in  "  The  Stranglers  of  Paris,"  you  may  have  a  good 
time.  Mr.  Adolphe  Belot's  fetid  imagination  carries 
him,  as  these  shady  fancies  sometimes  do,  far  into 
the  absurd.  Thus,  when  everything  is  night-black 
with  mystery  and  tangle,  the  curtain  rises  upon  a  veg- 
etable dealer,  who  has  moored  his  boat  to  a  quay  at 
the  Pont  au  Change,  and  into  this  vegetable  boat  de- 
scends nearly  everyone  in  the  cast  Silk  dresses,  g.iy 
uniforms,  and  what-not — nothing  matters.  Down 
they  go  among  the  turnips  and  the  cabbages,  pluck 
out  the  heart  of  his  mystery  with  much  interviewing, 
are  all  on  hand  for  a  drowning  tableau,  and  depart 
happy.  Talking  of  tableaux,  when  it  comes  to  them 
the  play  is  worth  seeing,  for  every  set  is  a  picture; 
but  it  is  an  irony  that  the  one  bit  of  excellence  in 
dolph  Belot's  play  comes  from  the  scene-painter's 
brush.  

The  lovers  of  music  who  have  been  pining  for  Ital- 
ian opera— and  they  are  many— may  betake  themselves 


comfortably  to  the  Grand  Opera  House  under  the 
new  dispensation.  You  will  not  be  arrested  at  the 
threshold  with  difficulties.  The  curtain  will  rise 
somewhere  near  the  appointed  time,  the  principals  at 
least  will  know  their  numbers,  the  male  chorus  may 
give  some  satisfaction,  and  if  the  female  chorus  were 
a  thing  of  loveliness  and  melody,  it  would  simply  be 
breaking  down  the  traditions,  and  rob  a  great  many 
respectable  people  of  a  very  favorite  occupation — 
that  of  poking  fun  at  them  whenever  the  unhappy 
creatures  come  ambling  in  with  that  vague,  preoccu- 
pied manner  which  seems  peculiar  to  female  choruses 
in  grand  opera.  Every  one  likes  "Ernani."  The 
calmest  hearer  is  apt  to  get  into  a  mild  hurricane  of 
enthusiasm  over  the  grand  septet,  and  people  go 
through  life  singing  through  two  bars  of  "  Infelice  " 
with  great  precision,  but  are  brought  to  a  round  turn 
by  the  fortuities  of  the  third.  Paoletti's  voice  is  neither 
so  heavy  nor  so  resonant  as  those  of  theDon  Silvaswho 
have  preceded  him,  but  the  little  man  sings  smoothly 
and  well,  and  has  dignity  enough  for  all  the  grandees 
of  all  Spain.  He  is  quite  the  favorite  of  the  troupe, 
and  is  always  satisfactory,  being  at  once  a  good 
singer,  a  good  actor,  and  a  good  dresser.  As  for  the 
Signora  Montaldo,  I  fancy  Victor  Hugo's  Dona  Sol 
was  not  made  of  such  stern  metal,  but  Verdi  trans- 
formed her,  and  when  she  puts  her  broad  shoulders 
to  the  wheel— metaphorically  speaking,  of  course- 
she  carries  the  opera.  No  time  nor  taste  has  she  to 
waste  upon  the  small  fripperies  of  vocalization,  but 
passes  the  little  quirls  of  a  composer's  fancy  with  a 
broad  sweep  of  sound,  which  storms  the  house  and 
carries  the  situation.  There  is  really  comfort  in  her 
big,  tireless  voice.  As  for  Roig,  he  quite  cut  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  prompter  in  "Ernani,"  and  has 
sung  as  well  only  "once  before;  while  Parolini,  look- 
ing not,  perhaps,  as  one  would  conceive  the  great 
Charles  to  have  looked,  and  annoyed  with  huskiness, 
was  yet  as  reliable  as  always.  They  are  not  Cam- 
panini,  and  Nilsson,  and  Patti,  and  Faure,  and  their 
few  compeers,  these  people.  But,  now  that  the  petty 
annoyances  have  been  reduced,  it  is  possible  to  enjoy 
a  very  pleasant  season  of  Italian  opera.  It  is  some- 
thing to  hear  it  given,  even  half  well,  on  this  distant 
edge  of  the  world,  where,  as  the  musicians  complain, 
there  is  no  musical  atmosphere,  and  where  it  is  so 
easy  for  them  all  to  grow  musically  rusty.  I  know  a 
little  lady  with  a  fresh,  clear  voice  upon  which  has 
been  expended  years  of  culture.  But,  like  many  who 
can  sing,  she  will  not  when  you  ask  her.  It  is  better 
not  to  ask,  but  if  you  can  lure  her  to  the  piano  and  let 

"  Her  ivory  hands  on  the  ivory  keys, 

Stray  in  a  fitful  fantasy. 
Like  the  silver  gleam,  when  the  poplar  trees 

Rustle  their  pale  leaves  listlessly, 
Or  the  drifting  foam  of  a  restless  sea 

When  the  waves  show  their  teeth  in  the  flying  breeze," 

As  Oscar  Wilde  aesthetically  puts  it,  she  will  drift 
presently  into  an  aria,  and  in  the  pleasantest  mezzo 
voce  will  give  you  all  the  gems  of  an  opera,  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  "What  a  memory  you  have,"  one 
will  exclaim  who  has  heard  her  give  half  a  dozen  in 
this  wise,  "  and  what  an  endless  opera-goer  you  must 
have  been."  "No,"  says  the  singer,  "but  it  has 
been  our  family  custom  at  home  for  years,  when  we 
were  alone  in  the  evening,  to  go  through  the  score  of 
an  opera  after  dinner,  and  I  should  consider  myself 
very  stupid  if  I  did  not  know  them  all  by  heart." 
Truly,  there  will  never  be  any  musical  rust  in  that 
family. 

Have  you  seen  the  pretty  idyl  which  has  been 
charming  the  people  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  this 
week?  How  well  these  dear  old  plays  do  last,  for 
they  are  made  of  durable  stuff.  Positivism  is  ram- 
pant in  this  age,  but  it  will  have  a  hard  fight  with  the 
romance  which  is  inherent.  Pirates  and  brigands 
and  other  parties  of  questionable  reputation  will  still 
be  popular  on  the  stage.  The  all-subduing  power  of 
love  will  still  continue  to  subdue  on  the  stage.  Peo- 
ple will  rather  see  Mr.  Sheridan  in  barbarous  beard 
and  wild  skins  than  in  a  dress-coat  and  bang — if  he 
descend  to  the  bang  ;  will  rather  see  Miss  Thompson 
as  the  Greek  maiden,  even  in  a  dress  which  would 
have  been  grotesque  on  any  one  else,  than  as  the 
Planter's  Wife  in  modern  muslin.  There  is  a  flutter 
of  pleasure  in  the  house  all  the  time  that  pretty  Greek 
play  goes  on,  whoever  plays  it.  When  Miss  Thomp- 
son, whose  greatest  charm  is  winsomeness,  is  Par- 
thenia,  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  whose  chief  characteristic 
is  ruggedness,  is  Ingomar,  the  play  is  something  de- 
lightful to  see  and  to  remember.  It  is  a  pity  that 
Miss  Thompson  suffers  her  style  to  become  at  times 
so  stilted.  She  has  a  soft,  cooing  voice,  which  seems 
to  belong  to  the  naivete  of  Parthenia,  and  the  change 
when  she  comes  to  high-flown  periods  is  not  always 
pleasant.  Where,  oh,  where  did  she  procure  that 
awful  dress?  What  a  libel  upon  the  taste  of  the 
Greek  women,  who  delighted  in  the  soft,  simple  folds 
of  abundant  drapery  !  This  was  as  severely  scant  as 
a  New  England  housewife's  home  dress,  and  there 
was  a  queer  hitch  in  it  somewhere,  which  would 
obtrude  itself  just  at  the  wrong  moment.  Its  color 
alone  redeemed  it.  Poor  Ingomar  !  It  always  seems 
a  pity  they  should  make  him  shave  off  his  hair 
and  beard.  Not  only  that  it  is  always  such  a  magni- 
ficent growth,  but  that  the  Greek  effeminacy  is  infi. 
nitcly  less  becoming  afterward.  And  it  is  a  pity  to 
see  the  forest  lion  so  thoroughly  tamed.  Why  do 
they  not  part  with  Ingomar  at  the  edge  of  the  town, 
and  leave  the  taming  to  the  imagination  ?  Does  not 
every  one  know  that  he  is  going  to  be  married— and 


going,  therefore,  to  be  tamed?  However,  graver 
minds  than  any  that  were  fixed  on  the  performance  at 
the  Bush  Street  Theatre  this  week  have  debated 
whether  civilization  be  a  good  thing  or  no  for  those 
who  have  never  come  within  its  enervating  pale.  And 
Ignomar  wilt  doubtless  go  on  making  a  Greek  of 
himself  so  long  as  the  play  shall  last.  They  promise 
quite"  a  resurrection  of  the  old  plays  during  this 
double  engagement,  "Caniille,"  "  The  Lady  of  Ly- 
ons," "  The  Hunchback,"  and  what  not  more  ;  and 
although  one  can  say  nothing  more  of  the  support 
than  the  unreadable  title  of  Mr.  Hepworth's  new 
book,  "!!!,"  it  will  be  a  pleasure  not  to  be  missed 
to  see  such  artists  as  Miss  Thompson  and  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan together.  Betsy  B. 

San  Francisco  will  have  one  more  opportunity  to 
hear  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  prior  to  their 
departure  for  Australia.  On  next  Friday  evening, 
August  26th,  at  Piatt's  Hall,  they  will  give  their  fare- 
well concert.  They  have  been  recently  visiting  Ore- 
gon, where  they  have  met  with  much  success.  The 
programe  will  include  Mozart's  quintette  in  c  minor, 
Schumann's  quartette  in  a  major,  and  Beethoven's 
quartette  in  b  flat  and  a  quintette  in  c  flat.  Schade 
will  give  Boehm's  exquisite  flute  variations  on  Swiss 
airs,  and  Ryan  play  Crusel's  "Pastorale  Amorosa 
from  the  Clarionette  Concerto.  Schnitzler  will  play 
Saint-Saen's  beautiful  violin  Caprices,  and  Giese, 
the  Violoncello  Fantasie  on  Irish  and  Russian  airs, 
by  Franchoumse.  Miss  Nellini  will  sing  a  solo  from 
Ambroise  Thomas's  opera  of  "Hamlet,"  in  which 
Miss  Griswold  achieved  her  recent  Paris  success,  and 
also  Proch's  "Theme  with  Variations."  This  is  an 
excellent  programme  and  one  which  the  club,  with 
their  delicate  comprehension  andwonderful  skill,  will 
unquestionably  do  the  justice  which  each  number 
demands. 


"  Miss  Josephine  Cameron,  of  San  Francisco,  said 
to  be  a  beautiful  girl  and  a  clever  actress,  opened  at 
the  New  Eighth  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  on 
Monday  in  'Caniille.'"  Thus  an  Eastern  journal. 
Who  is  "  Miss  Josephine  Cameron,  of  San  Francisco, 
a  clever  actress  "?  Does  any  one  know?  There  is 
also  a  Miss  Phoebe  Somebody  advertising  herself  as 
"  the  distinguished  California  actress." 


Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  being  unable  to  appear  at  the 
Prince's  Theatre,  Manchester,  on  the  25th  ult. ,  his 
place  was  taken  by  his  eldest  son,  who  played  in 
"  Andy  Blake,"  and  as  Conn  in  "  The  Shaughraun." 
Although  so  heavily  handicapped,  the  young  actor 
won  an  enthusiastic  reception,  so  much  so  that  his 
father's  absence  was  forgotten  before  the  curtain  de- 
scended. 


Merivale  has  dramatised  Scott's  "  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor."  Henry  Irvingwill  play  the  ill-fated  "last 
laird  of  Ravenswood. "  Who  was  it  that  said  that 
"The  Bride  of  Lammermoor"  contained  all  the 
spirit  of  the  great  Greek  tragedies  ? 


In  consequence  of  the  occupation  of  the  Baldwin 
Theatre  on  Sunday  night  by  the  German  troupe,  the 
Baldwin  company  will  on  that  night  produce  "  The 
Stranglers  of  Paris  "  at  the  California  Theatre. 


Miss  Constance  Langtry  announces  a  "  grand  dra- 
matic performance  at  Dashaway  Hall,  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 27." 

Obscure  Intimations. 
"Old  Bob  Brierly  " — Will  the  author  of  this  story 
please  send  address  to  this  office? 
"  Canadian  " — Declined. 

"  What  Shall  we  do  With  Our  Girls?  "—Declined. 
"  Ambition  " — Accepted. 
"  The  Awakening  " — Declined. 


CLXLII.— Bill  of  Fare  for    Fifty    Persons  -"  Bohe- 
mian Club,"  August  6,  1881. 
Soupe  a  la  Julienne. 
Cantaloupes. 
Sole   a   la   Normande. 
Poulets  en  Casserole. 
Tomates   Farcies. 
Artichaux     Proven^ale. 
Roman  .Punch. 
Selle     de     Moulon. 
Salade  Romaine. 
Plum  Pudding.     Cafe.     Roquefort. 
Sole  a  la  Normande  — Bone  and  skin  the  fish.     For  a 
fish  weighing  four  pounds,  spread  two  ounces  of  butler  on 
the  bottom  of   a  baking-pan  ;    spread  one  onion,  chopped 
fine,  over  the  butter,  and  as  much  carrot,  cut  in  small  slices. 
Place  the  fish  over  the  onion  and  carrot,  the  pieces  as   they 
are,  or  cut  according  to  the  size  of  the  pan  ;  salt  and  pepper 
and    bake  ;    take  from    the   oven  when  done,  and  dish  the 
fish,  leaving  the  juice  in  the  pan  ;  cut  the  stems  of  about  a 
dozen   mushrooms ;    place   the   heads   in  the  middle  of  the 
fish  and  the  stems  around  it ;    mix   cold  a  tablespoonful  of 
flour  and  the  same  of  butter  in   a   saucepan  ;  turn  into  it  a 
pint   of  broth  ;    set  on   the  lire  and  stir  continually ;  when 
thoroughly  mixed  turn  it    through  a  strainer  into   the  juice 
from  the  pan  in  which  the  fish  has  been  baked  ;  stir  again 
two  or  three  minutes  ;  turn  gently  over  the  fish,  put  in  the 
oven  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  serve   hot.     Croutins  may 
be  placed  around  the  dish  as  a  decoration. 


King  Kalakaua's  visit  to  London  is  one  of  the 
events  of  the  season.  He  is  being  feted  by  nobility 
and  royalty.  This  visit  reminds  Londoners  of  the 
famous  dinner,  immortalized  by  Lord  Byron,  that  the 
grandfather  of  Kalakaua  gave,  when  on  a  visit  to 
London  in  1824,  the  occasion  of  which  gave  rise  to 
the  popular  song,  "-The  King  of  the  Cannibal 
Islands."  Lord  Byron  particularly  remarked  His 
Cannibal  Majesty's  fondness  for  champagne  and 
oysters,  which  he  evidently  preferred  to  every  other 
luxury.  The  grandson,  Kalakaua,  has  inherited  his 
ancestor's  taste.  By  late  London  exchanges  we  see 
that  the  other  evening  the  Prince  of  Wales  gave  him 
a  grand  banquet,  at  which,  beside  the  invited  royalty, 
was  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  many  noble- 
men. Kalakaua,  it  was  noted,  confined  himself  to 
one  beverage — the  famous  Pommery  and  Greno 
champagne,  extra  sec.  Several  evenings  after,  His 
Majesty,  to  return  the  courtesy,  gave  a  grand  dinner 
to  the  prince  and  the  other  distinguished  guests,  and 
no  one  present  was  surpised  to  see  ' '  Pommery  et 
Greno,  extra  sec,"  head  the  wine  list.  The  agents 
on  this  coast  for  this  justly  celebrated  brand  are 
Messrs.  Wolff  &  Rheinhold,  506  Battery  Street. 


Prof.  Geo.  Gossman  began  a  class  in  Spanish  Jnue 
30th  ;  23  Powell  st. ;  $2  per  month. 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 


C.    O.    Dean,    Dentist,    No.    126    Kearny   Street, 
Thurlow  Block,     Office  hours,  9  to  5, 


The  article  written  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis,  so  prom- 
ising to  the  future  of  our  city  and  State,  will  do  us 
much  good.  Mr.  Tevis  stands  at  the  very  pivotal 
centre  of  our  business  system.  There  is  no  man  in 
this  State  whose  opinions  would  carry  with  them 
greater  weight,  or  would  do  more  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  our  people.  He  is  a  business  man  —emphat- 
ically that.  He  is  more;  he  is  a  business  philos- 
opher. He  thinks.  When  he  declares  that  we  have 
passed  our  darkest  days,  and  points  out  the  good 
time  coming,  we  seem  to  see  the  dawn  of  a  new  and 
brighter  time.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  our  birds  of 
ill-omen  take  their  departure.  We  should  be  glad  if 
our  gloomy,  dyspeptic,  grumbling  prophets  of  evil 
would  cease  their  croaking.  There  is  one  man  on 
Montgomery  Street  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet. 
When  we  meet  him,  and  ask  how  business  is,  he  is 
cheery,  and  answers,  "Splendid!  Never  better." 
His  place  of  business  is  thronged  with  buyers.  His 
cases  and  his  show-windows  are  crowded  with  rich 
goods  elegantly  displayed.  The  interior  of  his  store 
is  arranged  with  imrvelous  taste.  He  is  always  at 
his  counter.  He  keeps  the  best  goods,  and  only  the 
best  Everything  is  genuine.  Everything  is  sold  at 
fair,  just  prices.  It  is  his  motto  to  deal  honorably. 
He  has  a  large  patronage.  He  has  the  confidence 
of  the  public.  He  is  getting  rich.  .He  attends  to 
his  own  business.  He  works  hard.  He  deals  in 
precious  stones,  rare  jewels,  watches,  silverware. 
His  store  is  in  itself  a  measure  of  attraction.  It  is 
lined  with  mirrors.  It  is  lighted  by  electricity.  In 
the  evening  it  is  a  fairy  spectacle,  and  is  continually 
crowded  with  curious  people.  The  walls  are  fres- 
coed with  beautilul  figures,  painted  in  oil.  These 
figures  are  curiously  adorned  with  real  gems,  dia- 
monds, rubies,  emeralds,  pearls,  and  other  pre- 
cious stones.  There  is  no  such  other  jewel-box 
in  America  or  Europe.  It  is  an  Aladdin's  cave  of 
wealth,  and  everything  in  it  is  just  what  it  purports 
to  be.  The  show  window  is  a  picture — a  realistic 
picture  of  beautiful  things.  Every  gentleman  and 
lady  from  abroad,  everybody  visiting  the  city  from 
the  country,  every  stranger,  makes  a  pilgrimage  to 
this  jewelry  establishment,  and  whether  they  desire 
to  purchase  or  not  are  welcomed — are  treated  with 
polite  attention.  They  are  sure  to  purchase  if  they 
have  any  money.  They  are  sure  to  call  again  and 
purchase  when  they  get  money.  This  man  never 
looks  blue,  never  complains  of  hard  times,  is  always 
cheerful,  and  is  doing  a  prosperous  business.  Quick 
sales,  small  profits,  nimble  six-pences,  square  deal- 
ing' good  temper,  polite  deportment,  are  his  de- 
pendences for  success.  The  boy  that  wants  a  ten- 
dollar  silver  watch,  the  lady  that  would  purchase  a 
diamond  necklace,  the  buyer  of  a  silver  dinner-set, 
the  English  duke  or  the  country  farmer,  receive  like 
treatment— honorable  treatment.  Any  article  not 
turning  out  just  what  it  is  represented  to  be  can  be  re- 
turned at  the  end  of  one  or  ten  years,  and  the  guar- 
antee is  made  good.  Such  dealers  as  this  always 
prosper ;  with  this  kind  of  merchant  there  are  no  hard 
times. 

The  best  class  of  people  in  San  Francisco,  Oak- 
land, and  Alameda  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Newport 
Baths.  The  only  one  of  these  establishments  that 
advertises  in  the  .Argonaut  is  the  Newport  Baths. 
These  two  facts  may  have  no  connection,  but  they 
are  significant,  l^ast  year  this  was  not  noticeable — 
the  Newport  did  not  advertise  with  us,  and  the  same 
class  was  to  be  seen  there  as  at  the  other  baths.  This 
year  they  do-  there  is  a  marked  differencein  the  peo- 
ple. The  Newport  Baths,  for  convenience  and  com- 
fort, rank  far  above  any  thing  of  their  kind  on  the 
coast.  Mr.  Wunderlich,  the  proprietor,  has  suffered 
no  expense  to  stand  in  the  way  of  any  improvement. 
The  facilities  for  bathing  are  perfect.  On  coming 
from  the  water  every  convenience  in  the  way  of  warm 
rooms,  abundant  toweling,  etc.,  is  provided.  Mr. 
Fleming,  the  well-known  champion  swimmer  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  is  the  instructor  in  swimming.  He  is 
acquainted  with  every  style  of  the  natatorial  art,  and 
his  side-stroke  is  something  which  every  swimmer 
should  become  master  of.  If  one  does  not  go  to  the 
Newport  to  bathe,  but  to  look  on,  the  spectator  may 
promenade  through  the  large  glass  conservatory 
which  fronts  the  water,  and  is  hung  with  baskets  of 
ferns,  smilax,  and  trailing  vines  and  bird-cages,  or 
have  a  nearer  view  from  the  walk  which  surrounds 
the  water.  A  visit  to  these  baths  will  well  repay  any 
one.  * 


The  London  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  London, 
with  its  actual  working  capital  of  $1,315,330  takes  a 
new  departure  in  San  Francisco  by  calling  to  its  man- 
agement Mr.  George  D.  Dornin.  Mr.  Dornin,  in  his 
long  connection  with  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance 
Company,  has  taken  rank  among  our  most  intelligent 
underwriters.  He  brings  to  the  performance  of  his 
duties  a  large  experience  and  unchallenged  integrity. 
This  company  is  entitled  to  rank  among  the  best  of 
the  foreign  companies  doing  business  in  our  State, 
and  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Dornin  can  not 
do  otherwise  than  prosper. 


A  gentleman  wishes  an  engagement  as  teacher  in  a 
family.  English,  French,  German,  classics,  geome- 
try, and  elementary  science.     Address  X,  this  office. 


Pitcher's  Vegetable  Castoria  contains  neither  mor- 
phine, mineral  nor  alcohol.  It  is  pleasant  to  take, 
assimilates  the  food,  and  gives  health  to  the  child  and 
rest  to  the  mother.  Castoria  expels  worms  and  over- 
comes irritation  caused  by  rash  or  cutting  teeth. 


The  unprecedented  popularity  of  the  celebrated 
Centaur  Liniments  is  because  they  are  made  to  de- 
serve confidence.  They  subdue  swellings,  heal  scalds, 
burns,  wounds,  and  galls,  and  cure  rheumatism,  neu- 
ralgia, sciatica,  pain  in  the  back,  strains,  sprains  and 
lameness.  They  always  relieve,  and  never  disappoint. 


French,  Spanish,  and  Italian   conversational   les- 
sons.    Classes  and  private.     P.  O.  box  1574. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane, ^Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store)  S.  F.     Office  hours.  9  to  5. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


Musical  Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Dupont 
St.     Repairing  done.     Prices   low. 


See  "The  Awakening"  and  "The  Eighth 
Wonder;"  also,  Carbolic  and  Camphor  Soap,  proof 
against  small-pox — all  at  Standard  Soap"  Palace,  637 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco, 


I 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


This  is  indeed  a  progressive  age,  not  only  in  ma- 
chinery, agricultural  implements,  new  explosives,  etc., 
but  long  strides  of  advancement  have  also  been  made 
in  surgery,  chemistry,  and  other  high  branches.  Med- 
icine did  not  stay  back,  both  in  point  of  new  discov- 
eries as  well  as  resorting  to  simple  and  more  agree- 
able remedies,  though  not  endowed  with  long  latin 
and  botanical  names.  One  of  the  more  recent,  and 
perhaps  successful,  remedies  recommended  for  weak 
constitutions  and  recuperation  is  the  use  of  a  pure 
champagne.  The  use  of  wine  as  a  stimulant  is  per- 
haps more  ancient  than  medicine.  Objections  raised 
against  its  use  by  some  people  on  account  of  the 
many  adulterations  or  lack  of  sufficient  age,  are  over- 
come in  the  use  of  a  natural  champagne,  on  accouut 
of  the  second  and  more  thorough  fermentation  in  the 
bottle.  Owing  to  distance,  heavy  duty,  and  freight, 
a  good  French  champagne  is  within  the  reach  of  the 
wealthy  only  ;  and  it  is  gratifying  that  our  own  native 
champagnes,  such  as  the  Eclipse  and  other  brands 
made  by  Messrs.  Arpad  Haraszthy  &  Co.,  have  at- 
tained a  reputation  second  to  none  in  the  world,  and, 
for  reasons  stated,  costs  but  little  over  one-half  of  the 
better  foreign  wines,  with  the  additional  guarantee  of 
absolute  pureness,  most  foreign  wines  for  export  be- 
ing fortified.  Physicians  recommend  it  in  preference 
to  most  imported. 

Wei  De  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure  is  unquestionably 
the  result  of  the  most  important  discovery  for  the  re- 
lief of  human  suffering,  since  vaccination.  It  is  a 
constitutional  remedy  by  absorption— an  absolute 
cure  at  any  stage.  Supplied  by  druggists,  or  deliv- 
ered by  D.  B.  Dewey  &  Co.,  agents,  182  Fulton  St., 
N.  Y.,  for  $1  a  package.  Pamphlets,  with  full  ex- 
planations and  overwhelming  proofs,  mailed  free. 


H.  A.  Callendar,  Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  137  Montgomery  Street,  Room 
16,  up  one  flight  of  stairs. 


DALDWIN  THEATRE. 


Thomas  Mag  in  r 


.  Manager 


THIS  (SATURDAY)  EVENING,  AUGUST  20, 
And  until  further  notice,  the  Great  Parisian  Sensation,  the 

STRANGLERS  OF  PARIS  I 

BY  ADOLPHE  EELOT. 


FIRST    STRANGLERS    MATINEE. 

THIS,  SATURDAY AT  1:45  O'CLOCK 


SPECIAL    ANNOUNCEMENT. 

In  consequence  of  the  enormous  success  of  the 

STRANGLERS    OF    PARIS  I 

And  in  order  that  the  public  may  have  an  opportunity  df 
witnessing  this  great  play  on  Sunday  Evening  next,  (the 
Baldwin  being  engaged  by  the  German  Company.)  the  man- 
agement have  engaged  the  CALIFORNIA  THEATRE 
for  that  purpose,  and  respectfully  announce  as  follows  : 

CALIFORNIA    THEATRE. 

SUNDAY  EVENING AUGUST  21 

STRANGLERS    OF    PARIS! 

Produced  with  the  ENTIRE  SCENERY  and  APPOINT- 
MENTS, (as  used  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre,)  and  SAME 
CAST  OF  CHARACTERS. 


P 


LATT'S   HALL. 


FRIDAY    EVENING,    -    -    -    AUGUST    26, 

FAREWELL  CONCERT 

—  OF  THE  — 

MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB, 

OF  BOSTON, 
(Prior  to  departure  for  Australia,)  assisted  by 

MISS    MARIE    NELLINI. 


Tickets,  $1.00,  including  reserved  seat.     Box-Sheet  opens 
on  Monday,  August  22,  at 

GRAY'S   MUSIC   STORE,  117  POST  STREET. 


H.T. 


DEMOCRATIC    NOMINEE 

—  FOR  — 

CITY   AND    COUNTY    ATTORNEY. 


Geo.  L.  Darling.  Frank  D.  Hardie 

HARDIE  &.  DARLING, 

(Successors  to  D.  HARDIE  &•  CO.) 

CAKI'ETS,    OIL    CLOTHS.    L1MIIXI1I     FLOOR 

CLOTH,  SHADES,  LACE  <  I  1! TAINS, 

AND  IIPHOLSTEKY  GOODS. 

Jig  Market  Street, Near  Third. 


RUPTURE 


Cured.  Greatest  Invention 
of  the  ace.  Pierce  &  son 
704  S.ic  St.,  San  Fran.  CaL 


?£ERL£ss 


TRADE    MARK 


STARCH. 

ABSOLUTE   PURITY 

UNEQUALLED    DELICACY. 

Try    it   onee  and  you  -will  use   no   other 

IV-  J.  HOUSTON  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Acentsi 

216  &.  217  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


BRUNSWICK  SOUI*S  arc  in  powdered  form* 
entirely  new,  ready  for  use  in  fifteen  minutes. 
Rich,  delicious,  and  economical.  Six  varie- 
ties, each  complete  in  itself,  requiring  noth- 
ing but  water.    For  sale  by  all  grocers. 

JOHN  T.  CUTTING  A  CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents. 


Paper  Warehouse 

BONESTELL,  ALLEN  &  GO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

ALL  KINDS  OF  PAPER 


413  and  415  Sansome  Street, 

san  francisco. 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns— September  Styles. 

(TEND    STAMP   FOR    CATALOGUE. 
*~^    AGENCY,  134  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


RANDOLPH   &  CO. 

JEWELERS. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of  Watches  and 
Jewelry,  Nos.  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street, 
corner  Sutter,  San  Francisco. 


GUTTING  PACKING  CO. 

17    TO    41    MAIN    STREET, 

PACK  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST 
California  Canned   Fruits  ! 

Fresh  Fruit,  Refined  White  Sugar,  and  best  materials  only  used. 


HOUSEKEEPERS! 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDED  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc.,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one-half  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  against  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  20  years. 


MECHANICS' 


IS  NOW    OPEN 


ESTABLISHED    1852. 

A.  P.  HOTALINC  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  J.  H.  CUTTER 

OLD  BOURBON  WHISKY, 

And  Importers  of 

FINE    WINES    AND    LIQUORS, 
£9  trad  431  Jackson  Street.        San  Francisco. 


Boston  and  California 

DRESS  JREFORM 

TI/ORTHUNDERGARMENTS(SPE- 

*Y  CIALTY,)  Children's  Corset-Waists,  Cashmere 
and  Merino  Union  Suits,  Shoulder-Braces,  Hygienic  Cor- 
sets,  Hose  and  Skirt  Supports,   Emancipation  Waists  and 

MRS.  M.  II.  ODER, 

SOLE  AGENT.  430  Snlter  Street. 


p\0   NOT   SACRIFICE    YOUR    FUR- 

■Ls  NITURE,  PIANOS,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding,  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE    THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Paintings,  with 

J.    H.    MOTT    &.    CO., 
017  market  St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  floor. 

Large,    airy   brick   building,    with    elevator.      MONEY 
LOANED  on  valuable  goods.     Terms  moderate. 


SOUTHWEST  CORNER    OF   BUSH. 

*— '  PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons.    Apply  from  3  to  5  or  1  to  8  p.  m. 


Consolidation! 


The  well-known  firms  of  LE- 
BKMJA1M  A-  GOLOBKRG  and 
BOWEX  BROS,  have  consoli- 
dated, and  will  occupy  the  store 
of  Bowen  Bros.,  428,  430,  and 
432  Pine  Street,  adjoining  Cali- 
fornia Market,  where  they  will 
be  pleased  to  see  the  friends  of 
both  parties,  and  we  guarantee 
the  lowest  prices  and  prompt 
delivery  of  goods. 

We  will  enlarge  and  add  to 
our  already  full  and  well -se- 
lected stock  of  French,  German, 
and  English  Delicacies ;  also, 
Wines  and  Teas. 

LEBENBAUM, 
GOLDBERG 

&  BOWEN. 


FOR    SHERIFF 

Of  tlie  City   and  Comity  of  San  Francisco, 

JOHN    SEDGWICK, 

Nominated  by  the  Republican   Con- 
vention. 


C.  BEACH, 

BOOKSELLER    AND    STATIONER. 

New  Styles  in  Fancy  Stationery, 

Marcus  Ward's  Irish  Linen  Papclerics, 
Standard,  Miscellaneous,  and  Juvenile  Books. 

107  Montgomery  Street,  opp.  Occidental  Hotel 


rwm 


THE  OLDEST  DRY-GOODS  HOUSE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

We  are  now  Selling  all  Our  Stimmer  Dress  Goods  and  Silks  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

J.  W.  DAVIDSON  &  CO. 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


TRUTHFUL    TALES. 

The  Unnatural  Hen — A  Carving  Story. 
It  is  not  alone  the  fact  that  the  amateur  carver 

misses  the  joints  and  tries  to  cut  through  the  largest 
bones,  that  fills  him  with  regret  and  his  lap  full  of 
sage  and  onions.  It  is  the  horrible  thought  that  the 
entire  company  is  looking  at  him.  No  matter  how 
the  perspiration  may  trickle  down  between  his  shoul- 
der blades,  or  how  the  hot  flashes  may  chase  the  chills 
up  and  down  his  spinal  column,  or  how  much  his 
eyes  may  be  dimmed  by  unshed  tears,  the  rest  of  the 
company  never  allows* its  interest  to  flag  a  moment. 
We  remember  one  time  we  were  called  to  assume  the 
management  of  a  free-for-all  carving  tournament  at 
the  home  of  a  dove-eyed  dumpling,  whose  kind  re- 
gard we  desired  to  catch  on  to  as  far  as  possible. 
How  clearly  come  back  to  us  now  the  smiling  faces 
of  the  guests,  the  rippling  laugh,  the  bald-headed 
joke,  the  thanksgiving  conundrum,  and  all  as  merry 
as  a  marriage  bell.  We  call  to  mind  the  girlish 
laughter  of  that  one  whose  very  existence,  as  she  sat 
on  our  left  that  day,  seemed  cemented  and  glued  to 
our  own.  As  we  sharpened  the  glittering  blade  on 
the  ringing  steel,  we  felt  buoyant  and  proud — proud 
to  think  how  we  would  slice  the  white,  calm  bosom 
of  that  deceased  hen  ;  proud  to  think  how,  in  our 
mind,  we  had  laid  out  the  different  pregnable  points 
about  that  old  cackler,  and  in  the  anticipation  of  ap- 
plause glad  and  free,  when  we  had  accomplished  the 
warfare  and  victory  and  stuffing  had  perched  upon 
our  banner.  We  softly  jabbed  the  shimmering  fork 
a-straddle  of  the  breastbone,  tore  off  a  few  goose 
pimples  from  under  the  wings  of  the  late  lamented, 
gouged  out  a  few  shattered  fragments  from  the  neck, 
and  tried  to  cut  a  sirloin  steak  off  the  back.  An  op- 
pressive gloom  seemed  to  pervade  the  air.  The  old 
hen  didn't  have  her  joints  where  we  had  them  laid 
out  in  our  mind.  She  was  deformed.  She  seemed 
to  be  a  freak  of  nature.  It  rattled  us  and  unnerved 
us.  We  gouged  wildly  at  the  remains,  squirting  the 
gravy  right  and  left,  and  filling  the  air  with  frag- 
ments of  bread-crumbs  and  sage.  By  some  kind  of 
omission  or  miscalculation,  we  made  a  wild  stab  at 
the  back  of  the  late  lamented  hen,  and  with  a  frenzy 
born  of  repeated  defeats  and  depressing  failures,  the 
knife  struck  the  platter  with  a  loud  crash,  and  ceas- 
ing not  in  its  untamed  fury,  glanced  aside,  and  in  an 
instant  buried  itself  with  a  sickening  thud  in  the  cor- 
set of  the  hired  girl.  With  difficulty  we  drew  out 
the  glittering  blade,  now  ensanguined  with  the  gore 
of  a  fellow-creature,  wiped  it  on  the  table-cloth,  and 
fled  out  into  the  cold,  unsympathetic  world,  out 
into  the  crash  and  confusion  of  struggling  humanity, 
to  battle  on  through  life  under  an  assumed  name. 
That  is  why  we  tremble  and  turn  pale  when  our  past 
life  is  inquired  into  by  biographers.  That  is  why  a 
baked  fowl  makes  us  quail. — Bill  Nye,  Secular  Editor 
of  the  Laramie  Boomerang.    . 

Strive  to  Excel— A  Moral  Story. 
Many  years  ago,  when  the  State  of  New  York  was 
in  a  wild  and  unsettled  condition,  and  infested  by  the 
wolf,  the  bear,  and  the  army  worm,  there  lived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  a  little  boy  with  soft  blue  eyes 
and  a  sore  toe.  He  early  learned  that  what  was  worth 
doing  at  all  was  worth  doing  well,  and  so,  whatever 
he  did,  he  did  the  best  he  knew  how.  No  matter 
whether  he  was  called  upon  to  hoe  the  waving  corn, 
or  to  put  a  split  stick  on  a  dog's  tail,  little  William 
always  did  his  level  best.  Thus  he  grew  to  manhood, 
always  striving  toward  perfection  in  everything. 
When  he  was  sent  out  into  the  world,  he  cast  about 
in  his  mind  to  know  what  he  should  do  for  a  liveli- 
hood. It  soon  occurred  to  him  that  robbing  the 
mountain  stage  coaches  of  Wyoming  and  Colorado 
would  be  a  middling  remunerative  calling,  and,  as  it 
required  no  special  outlay  of  capital,  he  adopted  it 
as  his  profession.  Though  at  times  unfortunate,  he 
was  always  cheerful.  When  he  robbed  a  stage  coach 
containing  only  one  passenger,  and  he  an  editor, 
with  nothing  in  his  pocket  but  a  buckskin  string  and 
a  pass,  he  never  murmured  or  complained.    He  would 

^ask  the  editor,  in  that  merry,  frolicksome  way  of  his, 
to  give  him  a  puff,  and  then  he  would  let  him  go. 
Years  went  slowly  by,  the  summer  succeeding  the 
balmy  spring,  and  autumn  following  on  the  heels  of 

.  summer,  according  to  a  time-honored  custom,  when 
one  day  William  stopped  a  down  coach  from  the 
mines,  and  in  the  mellow  moonlight  jabbed  his  revolver 
into  the  window,  coupled  with  a  request  for  scads. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
passengers  to  contribute  any  wealth,  but  they  lavished 
about  a  bushel  of  buckshot  on  William  and  his  gang. 
It  seemed  that  they  didn't  have  any  money,  but  such 
as  they  had  they  cheerfully  turned  over  to  the  out- 
laws. When  the  smoke  had  cleared  away,  William 
was  found  with  some  buckshot  under  his  shoulder- 
blade,  and  his  nose  shot  off.  All  his  men  were  ex- 
tremely deceased.  Then  they  took  William  to  a  hos- 
pital, and  tenderly  watched  over  him  till  he  got  well. 
After  that  these  good  Samaritans  clubbed  together 
and  hung  him.  But  it  was  a  grand  success.  Wil- 
liam was  hung  with  more  eclat  than  any  one  else  had 
ever  been.  People  who  witnessed  the  exercises  said 
that  they  never  knew  a  man  to  straighten  out  a  rope 
with  more  unstudied  grace  and  earnest  zeal  than  Wil- 
liam did.  He  seemed  to  throw  the  whole  vim  and 
concentrated  energy  of  a  lifetime  into  this  emphatic 
gesture.  As  he  hung  there  limp  and  exhausted  at 
the  end  of  the  rope,  the  chairman  of  the  vigilance 
committee  said,  while  he  took  a  cigar  from  William's 
vest  pocket  and  lit  it,  that  he  had  never  known  a  man 
to  jump  into  the  bosom  of  the  great  uncertain  with 
more  Chic,  or  more  sprightly  grace  and  precision, 
than  William  had.  This  should  teach  us  the  im- 
portance of  doing  everything  thoroughly  and  well. 
Whatever  we  undertake,  aim  to  do  it  better  than  any 
one  else.  It  is  better  to  be  hung,  and  know  that  we 
have  brought  out  all  there  was  in  the  part,  and  to 
know  that  we  expiated  our  crimes  in  a  way  calculated 
the  win  the  respect  of  all,  than  even  to  run  for 
the  senate  and  get  scooped.—  William  Nye,  Esq., 
Superintendent  of  tlie  Laramie  Sunday-school,  and 
Religious  Editor  of  the  Boomerang. 


Alexandra  of  Wales  is  represented  as  looking,  at  a 
recent  state  ball,  the  "prettiest  and  most  charming 
lady  in  England."  Her  dress  was  of  silver-gray 
tulle,  embroidered  in  a  Greek  pattern,  with  pearls, 
and  caught  here  and  there  with  bouquets  of  silver 
daisies.  The  tulle  train  was  spangled  with  silver, 
the  corsage  was  studded  with  pearls  and  diamonds, 
and  the  tiara  that  crowned  the  princess's  soft  brown 
hair  was  made  of  the  same  precious  stones. 


If  you  want  to  study  the  immense  variety  of  the 
human  face  in  expression,  you  should  bend  your  gaze 
upon  the  mobile  countenance  of  a  deaf  and  dumb 
man  when  he  reaches  under  the  plank  walk  for  a  lost 
nickel,  and  picks  up  a  raw  bumblebee  by  the  stem. 


THE  TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

What   He  Did. 
"  How  big  was  Alexander,  pa. 
That  people  call  him  great? 
Could  he  up-end  his  mother-in-law 
The  best  five  times  in  eight  ?  " 

•'  Oh  no,  my  child;  about  the  heft 
Of  me  or  Unclejim  ; 
Old  Aleck  just  got  up  and  left  ' 

When  she  got  after  him." 

—  Chicago  Tribune. 

Local  Lyrics. 
A  giddy  young  girl  at  the  Geysers 
Ate  too  much  of  Forsyth's  mince-pies-es  ; 

It  gave  her  dyspepsia  ; 

She  gave  him  a  lecture, 
So  now  all  his  pies-es  they  rises. 

Another  young  girl  at  the  Geysers 

Said  to  Forsyth  :  "  Your  pies  I  despises  ; 

They're  heavy  as  lead  !  " 

But  Forsyth  he  said  : 
'  You  don't  know  that  they've  riz,  I  surmises?  " 

A  fisherman  at  Lagunitas 

Fought  hard  and  long  with  the  mosquitoes  ; 
But  they  finally  killed  him. 
And  with  themselves  filled  him, 

Which  gave  him  the  peritonitis. 

A  reckless  young  man  at  Rio  Vista, 
Went  up  to  a  girl  and  he  kista  ; 

But  another  young  man 

To  whale  him  began, 
For  the  girl  that  was  kissed  was  his  sista. 

A  hoodlum  who  came  from  Hawaii, 
Remarked  to  a  Chinaman  :  "Soy  \ 

John,  git  out  o'  here  !  " 

And  over  the  ear 
Was  he  whacked  by  this  ill-mannered  baii. 

-For  the  tourist  how  every  one  feels, 
When  they  hear  him  observe  :   ' '  Los  Angetes 

Has  an  elegant  climate." 

But  as  for  a  rhyme,  it 
Will  haunt  a  poor  scribe  till  he  squeals. 

The  Spaniards  all  call  it  "  Los  An-gheles," 
But  to  say  it  like  that  would  sure  strangle  us  ; 

Their  j  is  a  guttural, 

But  soft  g  we  utter  all, 
And  thus  in  a  maze  we  entangle  us. 

A  Boston  man  said  :  "  At  Vallejo " 

But  a  native  said  :  "  I  disagree,  Joe  ; 

If  thus  you  pronounce  it 

You'll  surely  be  bounced, 
And  back  to  the  East  have  to  flee,  Joe." 

'  Well,  then,"  said  the  tourist,  "at  Vallejo " 

'You  are  wrong, "  said  the  friend,  "radically,  Joe; 
You  must  rhyme  it  with  hei%h-ho. 
And  call  it  Valla-lw, 
Though  to  you  it  may  sound  comically,  Joe."' 
— Our  Ownest  Liar. 
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—John  Albro  in  Puck 

The  Utter  Young  Man. 
The  youth  bore  a  cane  in  his  nimble  right  hand 

As  down  the  broad  street  he  did  strut, 
In  style  so  superbly  and  awfully  grand, 
That  made  folks  ejaculate  wildly,  "  My  land  ! 

That  fellow's  too  utterly  utt !  " 
Approaching  the  bar  he  remarked  there  aloud, 
"  Some  whisky  and  claret — tut,  tut  !  " 
Then  smiling  polite,  left  and  right  to  the  crowd, 
He  laughed  out  an  opera  and  giggled  and  bowed — 

For  he  was  too  utterly  utt ! 
As  thin  as  the  paint  that  envarnished  his  cane, 

Or  the  crack  in  the  door  when  it  shuts, 
Was  the  portentous  size  of  this  gay  creature's  brain 
That  whispered  unto  him,  again  and  again, 
' '  Well,  you  are  too  n/tcrly  utt !  " 
Oh,  banish  this  aesthetic  demon  outright 

To  some  Russian  or  African  hut — 
Where  the  people  are  not  so  awfully  quite, 
And  they  kill  off  a  hundred  young  gallants  each  night 

For  being  too  utterly  utt.  —Detroit  Chaff. 


wymtr  win— aa— — 

NO  MYSTIFIED  SECRECY. 

We  take  pride  ia  telling  that  Hop  Bitters  are 
made  of  such  well  known  and  valuable  medicines 
as  Hops,  Buchu,  Mandrake  and  Dandelion,  which 
are  so  much  used,  relied  on  and  recommended  by 
the  best  physicians  of  all  schools,  that  no  further 
proof  of  their  value  is  needed.  These  plantsare 
compounded  under  the  most  eminent  physicians 
and  chemists,  with  the  other  valuable  remedies, 
into  the  simple,  harmless  and  powerful  curative, 
Hop  Bitters,  that  begins  to  restore,  strengthen, 
build  up  and  cure  from  the  first  dose,  and  that 
continually,  until  perfect  health  and  strength  is 
restored. 

(ST*  Thatpoor,  bed-ridden,  invalid  wife,  sister, 
mother,  or  daughter,  can  be  made  the  picture  of 
health  by  a  few  bottles  of  Hop  Bitters.  Will  you 
let  them  suffer  ?  Send  for  Circular  to 

HOP  BITTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Toronto,  Ont,,or  London,  Eng, 


ASSESSMENTS  AND  DIVIDENDS. 


^ILVER  HILL  MINING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  16th  day  of  August,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  16)  of  25  cents  per  share,  was  levied  upon  the 
capiial  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Anystock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  nineteenth  (19th)  day  of  September,  i88i_,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday, 
the  10th  day  of  October,  18S1,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.   E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  70,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


SIERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MIMNG 

Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business, 
San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  or  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  15th  day  of  July,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  69),  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  eighteenth  (18th)  day  of  August,  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the 
sixth  (6th)  day  of  September,  18S1,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

E.   L.   PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


r\FVIDEND   NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

"^"^  the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Nevada 
Block,  Room  37. — San  Francisco,  August  15,  1881  — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  Com- 
pany, held  this  day,  a  Dividend  (No.  70)  of  Fifty  Cents  per 
share  was  declared,  payable  on  Saturday,  August  27,  i8f 
Transfer  books -closed  until  the  29th  instant. 

W.   W.  TRAYLOR,    Secretary. 


D 


IVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OB 

the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Franci 
August  9,  1881. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  20)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (25c.)  per  share  was  de< 
clared,  payable  on  Monday,  August  15,  1881,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  19,  328  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  be  closed 
August  10.   1S81,  at  3  P.  M.  JOSEPH  NASH,  Sec. 


REPUBLICAN  TICKET 

municipal  Election. 

FOR 

MAYOR MAURICE  C.   BLAKE 

Sheriff JOHN  SEDGWICK 

Auditor HENRY  BRICKWEDEL 

Tax  Collector CHARLES  TILLSON 

Treasurer }.  H.  WIDBER 

Recorder JOHN  W.  CHERRY 

County  Clerk DAVID  WILDER 

District  Attorney L.  E.  PRATT 

City  and  County  Attorney.  .  J.  F.  COWDERY 

Coroner F.  L.  WEEKS 

Public  Administrator..  WALTER  M.  LEMAN 
City  and  County  Surveyor  .....  C.  S.  TILTON 

Sup't  of  Streets ROBERT  J.  GRAHAM 

SUPERVISORS. 
1st  Ward,  7th  Ward, 

W.  H.  BODFISH.  GEO.  B.  BRADFORD. 

2d  Ward,  8lh  Ward, 

JOHN  McKEW.  CHAS.  A.  FISHER. 

3d  Ward,  9th  Ward. 

J.  M.  LITCHFIELD.       OLIVER  MERRILL. 

4th  Ward.  10th  Ward, 

J.  H.  CARMANY.  HENRY  B.  RUSS, 

5th  Ward,  nth  Ward, 

HENRY  MOLINEUX.    N.  C.  PARISH. 
6th  Ward,  12th  Ward 

FRANK  EASTMAN.      JOHN  F.  KENNEDY. 
SCHOOL   DIRECTORS. 
JULIUS  3ANDMANN,      J.  C.  S.  STUBBS. 
BENT.  F.  WEBSTER,        W.  B.  EWER, 
H.  M  FISKE,  E.  J.  BOWEN, 

HORACE  D.  DUNN,         B.  F.  STERETT, 
DAVID  STERN,  JOS.  S.   BACON, 

T.  B.  DeWITT,  JAS.   H.  CULVER. 

SC^O     I     ^IfkVTII      We  will  pay  any  active  person 
T     .  *"Wl'  '  "  •    $50  a  month  and  expenses  to 

distribute  circulars  for  us  and  sell  our  goods;  or  $25  a 
month  and  expenses  to  distribute  circulars  only.  Xocapi- 
till  required.  Salary  paid  monthly.  Expenses  in  ad- 
vance. We  have  the  best-selling  goods  in  the  world — no 
novelties  or  clap-traps.  We  will  send  a  sample  package  of 
our  goods,  full  particulars  of  the  business,  and  contract  free, 
to  all  that  mean  business.  Send  15e.  for  postage  and  pack, 
ing.  No  postals.  Wc  mean  business. 
WESTERN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Madison,  Wis. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Eolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc.,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,   202    MARKET   STREET. 


GEO.   W.    PRESCOTT.  IRVING  M.    SCOTT.  H.  T.  SCOTT. 

UNION    IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOn  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast.) 

Cor.  First  and  mission  Sts„ 

P.  O.  Box,  2128.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


IRA    P.    RANKIN. 


A.    P.    BRAVTON 


PACIFIC    IRON   WORKS 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON   &.  CO., 

127  to  133  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,   Sugar  Mills,  Engines — 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc.,  etc. 


JOS.   F.  FORDERER, 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvanized    Iron    Cornices, 

Chimney  Tops  and   Iron  Skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53  BEALE  STREET. 


George  Campbell.  E.  D.  Heati.e\ 

DICKSON,  DeWOLF  &  CO., 
Shipping  and  Commission  merchants 

412  AND  414  BATTERY  ST., 


SAN  FRANCISCO, 


CALIFORNIA 


THE 

AMERICAN  SI  'GAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 

Classes  of  Refined   Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.J  ADOLP1IE  LOW,  President. 

Office — 20S  California  Street. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale 
and  Retail 
Dealer    in 


COAL' 


Order  for  House 

or  Office  by 
Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    120    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

TATIONERS,    BOOKSELLERS, 

<  nmniercial  Printers, 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


H.   L.  DODGE.  . 


..L.   H,   SWEENEY. 


.J.  E.  RUGGLRS 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  n  and  13  California  Sts. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -  -      335  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


HUNTINGTON,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 

Junction  Rush  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
52  to  5S  K  Street,  Sacramento. 


J.  M.  BFFFINGTON, 

MINING     SECRETARY. 

309  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Batten',  second 

floor,  Over  /F.tna  Insurance  Co.,  San  Farncisco 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


Ct    Jr«    It*    Xv« 

rime   Schedule,    Saturday,     Jniic   4th,    ISS1. 

i-RAINS  LEAVE.  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO   AS  FOLLOWS: 


DESTINATION. 


.  .Antioch  and  Martinez. 


. .  Calistoga  and  Napa . 


I  Deming  and  )  Express 

\  East ("Emigrant 

. .  El  Paso,  Texas 

(  Gait  and  )_  via  Livermorc 

(  Stockton  )  via  Martinez 

. .  lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing 

..  "      (JSundays  only) 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  .  Livermoie  and  Niles 


.  Madera  and  Vosemite. 


. .  Marysville  and  Chico 

.  .  Niles(seealsoLivermore&Niles) 

(  Ogden  and  )  Express 

(East f  Emigrant 

. .  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

(  Sacramento,  )  via  Livermore. . . 

■J  Colfax,    and  J-  via  Benicia 

(  Alta )  via  Benicia. 

.  .Sacramento  River  Steamers.. . . 
.  .San  Jose  and  Niles 


..Vallejo. 


.Virginia  City. 
.Woodland 


M.    .  .Willows  and  Williams 


3.35  P.  M. 
*I0.05  A.  M. 

*i2.35  P.  M. 

7-35  P.  m. 

II.35  A.  M. 

7.35  P.  M. 

*I0.05  A.  M. 

3-35  P-  "■ 
8  05  A.  M. 
3-35  f.  M. 
6.05  V.  M. 
*  12.3S  P.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 
II.35  A.  M. 

3.35  P.  M. 
6.05  P.  lit. 
8.35  A.  M. 

3-35  P.  M. 

*I2-35  P.   M. 

7.35  p- "  ■ 

4.05  P.  M. 
II.35  A.M. 

6.05  A.  M. 

7.35  P.  M. 

6.05  P.  M. 

7-35  P.  M. 
11.35  A.M. 

*6.00  A.  M. 
4.05   P.    M. 

9-35  a.  H. 

7-35   P.   M. 

3-35  P.  M- 

*I0.05  A.  M. 

*i2.35  p.  m. 

11-35  A.  M. 
11.35  A.M. 
•7.35  P-  M. 
*7-35  P-  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  a.  m. 
Pacific  Express  from  "  Ogden  "  at  San  Pablo 
Express  from  "  Deming  "  at  Byron. 


should    meet 
also,  Pacific 


FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO.  DAILY. 

To    EAST  OAKLAND—  '6.10,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,    10.30, 

11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6,30,  7.00,    8.10,  9.20, 

10.40,  "n.45. 

To  ALAMEDA— *t6.io,    7,00,  M7.30,  8.00,  *t8.3o,  9.00, 

(,30,   10.00,  11. co,   12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  *t3-30,  4.00, 


•t9,i . 

M4-30.  5-oo,      t5-30  6.00,  "to.  30,    '7.00,    I 
"11.45. 


,  9.20,  10.40, 

To  BERKELEY— 7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.30,  11.30,    1.00,  3.00 

4.00.  5.00,  6.00,  "'6.30. 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 10,  8.00,  10.00,    12.00,  1.30, 

3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  *6.3o. 

TO   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
'  From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— *5.2o,  "6.00,  6.5°,  and 

on  the  24th  and  54th  minute  of  each  hour  (excepting  2.24, 

p.  M.)  from  7.24  a.  m.  to  6.54  r.  m.,  (inclusive,)  8.00,  9.10, 

«o.30. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND — *5-io,   *5-so,   6.40,    7.44,    8.44 

9.44,   10.44,     11.44,     12.44,   * -44.    2-44.   3-44.    4-44.    5-44 

6.44,  7.50,  9.00,  10.20. 
From   ALAMEDA — *5-oo,   *5-4o,  6.25,  7.00,  M7.24,  8.00, 

't3.24,  9.00,     ^9.24,  10.00,      ,10.24,   ii.oo,    12.00,    1. 00, 

3.00,     13.24,  4.00,     t4.24,  5.00,     [5,24,  6.od,  "J6.24,  '7.20, 

"T7.30,  8-40,  9.55. 
From  BERKELEY — *5-40,  "*6.3o,    7.30,    8,30.  9.30,    10.30 

11.30,   1. 00.  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— '5.40,  ^6.30,  8.00.  10.00,  12.00 

1.30,  3.30,  4.30,5.30,^6.30. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO-*-7.i5,   9.15.  "-15,  i.«Sj  3-*5 

5-15- 
From  OAKLAND — '6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15  2.15,4.15. 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sunday* 
excepted. 


"  Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 
fewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


A-   N.  TOWNE, 

General  Suo't. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN   FURS 


WILLIAMS,     ULMOJVD    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,   Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited ;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


Delos  Lake. 


Hosmer  P.  McKoon 


LAKE    &.    MCKOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

310  Pine  Street,  Booms  1G,  13,  and  14, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


L.  D.  Latimer.  Wm.  \V.  Mokrow 

LATIMER   &   MORROW, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors •  at  Law, 

Booms  ;.*.,  76,  and  "  Neyada  Block, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


<?•  -,  ,  a  week.    $ 
$  7-     fit  free. 


day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out 
Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


BROAD    GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT 

Commencing  Saturday",  June  4,  1881,   and   until,  fur- 
ther notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and    Fourth  Streets)  as  fallows  : 


DESTINATION. 


8.30  A.  61. 
to.  30  A.  M. 


3.3O  P. 
4.25  V. 

'5.15  r. 
6.30  P.  1 
8.30  A. ; 

9-30  A. 

[0.40  A. : 
h3-3°  ''■ 
4.25  P. 

10.40  A. 
!J-30  P- 

O.4O  A, 

'3-30  p-  : 
0.40  a.  ; 

3.30  1:  : 

o.  40  a.  ; 


.San    Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
Menlo    Park 


■  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  I 

. . .  Principal  Way  Stations . .  [ 

M.      I.  J 

M.     (  ..Gilroy,   Pajaro,  Castroville,  ) 
M.    1 and  Salinas f 


Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos. . . 


I  ..Monterey,    Aptos,     Soquel, 
I and  Santa  Cruz 


-Soledad  and  Way  Stations. 


3.36   p.  M. 
+8.15    p.  M. 

6.  O    P.    M. 

*I0.02    A.   M. 

9- O3    A.    M. 

"8.10    A.    M. 

6.40   A.    M. 

3.36    P.  M 

t8.15    P.  M. 

6.00    P.  M 

*I0.02   A.  M. 

9.03   A.  M. 

6.00   p.    M. 
''I0.02   A.  M. 

6.00   P.    M. 
*I0.02   A.  M. 

6.00   P.    M. 
*I0.02   A.  M. 

6.0O    P.    M. 


*  Sundays  excepted,     t  Sundays  only. 


Stage  connections  are  made  daily  with  the  ro.40  a.  m. 
train,  except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  con- 
nect with  8.30  A.  M.  train. 

Ticket    Offices— Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  ?  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  EASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

&ST  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m. 


CT0U7H  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
■— '  New  Route — Narrow  Gaut>e. 

SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  APRIL  4,  18S1,  Boats  and  Trains  will 
leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  foot  of  Market 
'-treet,  as  follows: 

J  ^n  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
O.OC  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

?*yri  P.  M.,  Daily,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate 
•Ju  Stations. 

/jf*  P.  M.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  San  Jose  and 
'O        all  intermediate  points. 

g£T  In  Alameda,  all  Through  Trains  will  stop  at  Park 
Street  and  Pacific  Avenues  onlv. 

Stages  connect  at  Los  Gatos  with  8:30  a.  m.  and  3:30 
r.  M.  trains  for  Congress  Springs  and  Saratoga. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good  until  Monday  follow 
ing,  inclusive,  to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa  Cruz 
and  return,  $5. 

OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA  FERRY. 

Ferries  and  Local  Trains  leave  : 

San  Francisco  for  Oakland  and  Alameda— *6. 35, 
7-35>  8.30,  9.30,  10.30  11.30  a.  M.  ti2  30,  1-30,  2.30, 
3.30,   4.30,   5.30,  6.30,  7.30,  8.30,  and  11,30  p.  m. 

From  Corner  Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets, 
Oakland — *6.oo,  *7-oo,  8.00,  8.50,  9.50,  10.50,  tn.50,  A.M 
12.50,  1.50,  2.50,  3.50,  4.50,  5.50,  6.50  and  Q.50  p.  m. 

From  High  Street,  Alameda— "5.45,  *6.45,  7.45,  8.38, 
9-35.  io-35.  tn,35  A.  M.  12.35.  i-35,  2-35.  3-35r  4-35. 
5-35.6-35.  and  9.35    p.  m. 

t  Saturdays  aud  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-town  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  aDd  residences. 

Through  Trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  and  10.35 
A.  M.,  and  6.35  P.   M. 


F.  W.  BOWEN, 

Superintendent. 


G.  H.  WAGGONER, 
Gen.  Pass.  Aeent. 


THUNDER  POWDER  COMFY. 

OFFICE, 

606   Montgomery   St.,  Room  4. 

WM.  SHERMAN President 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Secretary 

CHARLES  DE  LACY General  Manager 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT, 

F.  M.  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WAITE, 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  BE  LACY, 

WM.  M.  STEWART. 

This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive — an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  explanation  ' 


C.    ADOLPHE    LOW   &   CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

flFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  43  CEDAR 

^     Street 
X3T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


f//  a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $s  outfit  free 
■*>  uu    Address  H    HALLE, TT  Sr  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 


INSURANCE. 


wNEWYORKm 


Eh 


LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Assets,   over   $43,006.000, Annual    Revenue, 

over  $8.000,000. Surplus,  over  $!),000,ooo. 


J^HE    TONTINE    INVESTMENT 

Policy  of  this  Company  combines  in  one  form  the 
greatest  number  of  advantages  attainable  in  a  Life    Insur- 
ance Policy.     Life  insurance  agents  and  others  are  invited 
to  apply  for  detailed  explanations  of  this  plan. 
MORRIS  FRANKLIN,  WILLIAM  H.  BEERS, 

President.  Vice-Prest.  &  Actuary. 

Theodore  M.  Banta,  Cashier. 

D.  O'Dell,  Sup't  of  Agencies. 
Charles  Wright,  M.D.,  Henry  Tuck,  M.D., 

Medical  Examiners. 

AXEX.  G.  HAMES,   Manager  for  the  Pacific 

Coast. 

WILLIAMS     DiMOND    &    CO, 
General  Agents, 

For  Sandwich  Islands,  Japan,  and  the  cityof  San  Francisco. 


ORGANIZED    1861. 

Capital,    •    -    -     $600,000.00 

Re-Insnrancc  Reserve,     $79,542.03 
Reserve  for  unpaid  losses,  15,900.00 
NET    SURPLUS   over  all 
liabilities,      •      -       -      144,562.40 

Total  Assets,      -      $$40,004.43 

C.  T.  HOPKINS,   Pres.         L.  L.  ERCMWELL,  V-Pres 
ZENAS  CROWELL,  Sec.  E.  T.  BARNES,  Ass.    Sec. 
A.   C.  DONNELL,  City  Fire   Surveyor. 
CAPT.  GEO.  GUMMING,  Marine  Surveyor. 


BRITISH    AND     FOREIGN 

Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Limited. 

Capital  Subscribed $5,000,000 

Capital  Paid  lp 1,000,000 

Casli  Kcsorve  Fund  (in  addition  to  capital)   1,031,741 


Pacific  Department 
LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF   LIVERPOOL. 

Capital $7,500,000 

Cash  Assets 1,820,943 


MANCHESTER 

Fire    Ixsuraxce   Company, 

OF    MANCHESTER. 

Capital $5,000,009 

Cash  Assets 1,288,307 


BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE 

General  Agents. 
GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     - 


&.     CO. 


MANAGER. 


31G  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


rjOME  MUTUAL 
*l  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  1880 jgi,io6  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 


/' 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE   CO. 


of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANYoi  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggresii»<-  Capital $3;,092,:5O 

Agsi-csaee  Assets 4I,8W>,!W3 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued   on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE    BOOKER, 
ROET.   DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


C.  J.   HUTCHINSON.  H.    K.    MANt 

HUTCHINSON    &.    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and   302  and  304  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Z.  P.  Clark,  J.  C.  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


BANKING. 


THE   NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reset v   U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agen  v  a     New  Yo\k 62  Wall  Sti? 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nrvupa 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transit- 
Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 
This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


J- HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,001 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier 

AGEXTS— New  York,  Asmcy  of  tlie  Bank  ol 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
t'hieago,  I  nion  National  Bank  ;  St.  Lonis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank  ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand ;  London,  N.  M.  Roflisehild  *V 
Sons  ;  C'liimi,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  thc 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

liraw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


P 


'ACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    CO. 

The  Steamships  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  during  the  year  1881,  as  follows  :  From 
Wharf,  comer  of  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  for  VOKO 
HAMA  and  HONG  KONG,  at  2  p.  m.: 

City  of  Tokio,  City  of  Peking, 

October  20.  September  3. 

Connecting  at  YOKOHAMA  with  steamers  of  the  MITSIF 

BIbHI  CO.  forHIOGO,  NAGASAKI, and  SHANGHAE. 

Excursion  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  Special  Rates. 

FOB  SYDNEY  AND  AlCHLAND,  via  HONOLU- 
LU, at  2  p.  m.,  or  immediately  on  arrival  of  English  mails  : 
Zealandia.  City  of  Sydney .  Australia.  City  of  Ne-w  i'ari 
August  27.  September  24.  October  22.  November  19 
Round-the- World  Trip,  via  NewZealand  and  Australia,  $650. 

FOB,  NEW  YOB.K,  via  PANAMA,  at  12  o'clocl- 
noon,  on  4th  and  19th  of  every  month,  taking  Passengers 
and  Freight  for  Mexican,  Central  American,  and  South 
American  ports  ;  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports  ;  for 
Liverpool,  London,  and  Southampton  ;  for  St.  Nazarie,  and 
for  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Antwerp. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  y.  m.(  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

uAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Tuesday,  Aug,  B3. 
Saturday,  Sep.  17.  Thursday,  Oct.  6.  Friday,  Nov,  4. 
Saturday,  Dec  3.  Wednesday,  Dec.  21. 
Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  ani  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.  s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

X.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent, 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


P 


'ACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  ev;ry  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
G00DALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FOR    SITKA. 

The  U.  S.  Mail  Steamship 

CALIFORNIA, 

CAPT.  JAMES  CARROLL, 

JI/ILE  SAIL  FROM  PORT  TOWNS- 

end,  Washington  Territory,  for  Sitka,  Alaska,  on 
the  1st  day  of  April,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  each  succeeding 
month  in  1881. 

For  freight  or  passage,  apply  to  the  purser  on  board. 

March  4.  1881.  P.  B.  CORNWALL. 


GOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED  the 
Author.  A  new  and  great  Medical 
Work,  warranted  the  best  and  cheap- 
est, indispensable  to  every  man,  enti- 
tled "The  Science  of  Life,  or  Self- 
Preservation  ;"  bound  in  the  finest 
French  muslin,  embossed,  full  gilt,  300 
pp.,  contains  beautiful  steel  engrav- 
ings, 125  prescriptions,  priceonly  $1.25 
sent  by  mail  ;  illustrated  sample  6  cts. 
FMTIW  TDYQrT  "P  Send  now.  Address  Peabody  Medi- 
£HUW  inlkSrilir-cal  Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  H.  Parker, 
No.  4  Bulfinch  street,  Boston. 


THOMAS  PRICE, 

/^IlEMICAL  LABORA  TOR  Y,  ASS  A  Y 

—  ce.  Bullion  Rooms,  and  Ore  Floors, 

534  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


R.H.  McDonald, 

President* 

San  Francisco, 

Cal. 

rUstaSlishecL 

1863. 

CapitalStouk 
S1.QOO.OOO.OO 
lus  459,233.03 

San  Francisco,  July  1,  1881. 
RESOURCES 
Real  Estate  (Bank  Build's'       S150.000  00 

BUls  Receivable .  1.607.093  11 

I'.s.  ISimils 636.977  35 

KealEstatetakenfordeM...         5.225  35 
landAssn  and  Dock  Stock  ..       13.223  70 

Due  from  other  Banks 2O4.500  30 

Cash  (Coin  in  our  vault) ■    508.611  45 

LIABILITIES.  S3.114.631  26 

Capital  siock si.ooo.ooo  00 

Reserve  Fund  (Surplus) 459.233  03 

Due  depositors 1,469.228  50 

Due  to  other  Banks 186,107  23 

Due  Dividends....: 62  50 

S3.114.631  26 

"We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  the  above  oar 
26th  Senii-Annaal  statement. 

E.  H,  IIcDonald,  President 


pacific  ^n.^a.uc^T 

433  California  St.,  S;in  Francisco. 

GEO.  D.  DOESIN Manager 

WM.  SEXTON Ass't  Manager 

City     department, 
2  ]  (J  Saiuoine  Mn-i-r, 
VAN  TASSEL,  TOY  h  CO 


NO.  12  TYLER  STREET,  S.  F. 

These  Pianos  are  all  three-stringed,  with  ivory  keys  ;  no 
imitation. 


$2.00 
$2.50 
$3.00 

L.  A.  BERTE LING'S   PATENT. 

U1S  THE  FINEST  SPECTACLES 

i  existence.     iSt  The  only  Opticians  on  the  coast 
who  make  Spectacle  Lenses  to  order. 

BEKTEMNG   A    WATRT,   Scientific  Opticians. 
427  Keiirny  St..  between  Pine  and  California. 

B3T  Beware  of  FRAUDS,  who  tell  you  they  make  Spec- 
tacle Lenses,  as  we  are  the  ONLY  OPTICIAN'S  on  this 
coast  who  do. 


B 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT. 


FIRST    CLASS    IN    ALL    RESPECTS. 
QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

J&    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     XSTEntrance, 
strath  side  of  Conrt.  A.    D.   SHARON. 


TAKER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

■*      GROCERS,  108  and  ito  California  St..  San  Francisco. 


For  CLEAXTXG  and  POLISHIXG 


Silverware, 

Nickel   Plate 

on  Stores. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110  to  118  Battery  Street. 


DRINK 


JEWELRY  I  SILVERWARE 


WE  IXVITE  AX  EXAMIXATIOX  OF  OUR  LARGE  STOCK  OF 
FIXE  DIAMOXDS  AXD  PEARLS,  ALSO  XEW  STYLES  IX  JEW- 
ELRY AXD  SILVERWARE,  WHICH  WE  ARE  COXSTAXTLY  RE 
CEIYIXG.  SIJfCE  THE  DISSOLUTIOX  OF  THE  OLD  FIRM  WE 
HAVE  MADE  MATERIAL  CHAXGE  IX  PRICES,  AXD  OFFER 
GOODS  LOWER  THAX  EVER  BEFORE. 

LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Successors  to  Braverman  &  Levy,  Xo.  119  Montgomery  St. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF    BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  oi  the  present 

time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private. 
ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUES  mailed  to  any  address. 

WOODWORTH,  SCHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents.  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


STRAWJjATS  1 1 

The  Largest  Stock  of  SUMMER  Xovelties  in  STRAW  and  LIGHT 
COLORED  FELT  HATS  offered  by 

HERRMANN 


336  KEARNY  ST.,  NEAR   PINE. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


\J/\JURAL^CHA!V1PAG 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 

OF 

"THE  ARGONAUT." 


Vocs.  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII, 
and  VIII. 


ANY    ONE   CAN    BE     ACCOMMO- 

dated  with  the  Bound  Volumes  from  the  commence- 
ment by  applying  ai  the  Business  Office,  522  California 
Street. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer. 
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Wo.    410     Pine    Streel 


N   THE    CITY  AND   COUNTY   OF 


San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  at  12  o'clock  m., 
the  undersigned  Trustee  will  sell  to  the  highest  bidder,  for 
cash,  in  gold  coin,  the  following  property,  lately  belonging 
to  the  corporation  known  as  the  GENERAL  THOMAS 
MILL  AND  MINING  COMPANY,  which  has  been  dis- 
solved by  order  of  the  Superior  Court,  to  wit : 

All  that  mining  claim  located  in  Columbus  Mining  Dis- 
trict, Esmeralda  County,  State  of  Nevada,  known  as  Gen- 
eral Thomas  Lode  No.  2,  survey  No.  48,  made  by  A.  Cra- 
ven, United  States  Deputy  Surveyor,  April,  1881,  (contain- 
ing 4  59-100  acres,)  and  approved  by  E.  S.  Davis,  United 
States  Surveyer-General  for  Nevada,  June  10,  1881. 

Also,  that  other  mining  claim  located  in  the  Columbus 
Mining  District,  Esmeralda.  County,  State  of  Nevada, 
known  as  General  Thomas  Lode  No.  1,  survey  No.  47,  sur- 
veyed by  A_  Craven,  United  States  Deputy  Surveyor, 
April,  18S1,  (containing  4  59-100  acres,)  approved  by  E.  S, 
Davis,  United  States  Surveyor-General  for  Nevada,  June 
10,  1 88 1. 

Also,  that  other  mining  claim  located  in  the  Columbus 
Mining  District,  Esmeralda  County,  State  of  Nevada, 
known  as  General  Thomas  Lode  No.  3,  as  the  same  is  des- 
cribed in  the  location  notice  dated  March  13,  1871,  and  re- 
corded March  28,  1871,  by  G.  R.  A.  Browne,  District  Re- 
corder, in  Book  C,  page  61,  Mining  Records. 

One  Mill  Site,  known  as  the  General  Thomas  Mill  and 
Mining  Company's  Mill,  situated  at  Columbus,  Esmeralda 
County,  State  of  Nevada,  consisting  of  a  block  of  Land, 
with  200  feet  front,  on  south  side  of  Main  Street,  near  the 
centre  of  said  town  of  Columbus,  on  which  is  situated  the 
following  improvements : 

The  Quartz  Mill,  Assay  Office,  and  Blacksmith  Shop  des- 
cribed as  follows : 

One  (10-stamp)  Quartz  Mill,  00  feet  on  front  by  60  feet 
deep,  containing :  One  Engine,  2  feet  6  inch  stroke,  made 
by  Goddard  &  Co.,  of  Pacific  Iron  Works,  with  2  Tubular 
Boilers,  each  54x14  feet,  manufactured  one  by  Prescotl, 
Scott  &  Co.,  and  the  other  by  the  Fulton  Iron  Works,  with 
Steam  and  Water  Gauges,  and  Drums  complete  ; 

Two  Batteries  of  5  Stamps  each,  complete  in  all  parts, 
and  provided,  in  addition,  with  2  Self-feeders,  (Stamford 
patent,)  unattached ;  3  extra  Cams ;  4  extra  Battery 
Guides ; 

One  Dry  Kiln ; 

One  White  Revolving  Furnace  for  roasting  ores,  with  a 
small  lot  of  Furnace  Tools ; 

Three  wooden-sided  Pans,  with  Mullers  complete  ; 

Two  wooden-sided  Settlers  complete,  with  one  extra  set 
of  Settler  Dies ; 

One  Retort  (broken) ; 

Two  wooden  Pulp  Cars ; 

One  Fairbank's  Scale  (one  ton) ; 

One  Vise; 

One  Sliding  Vise ; 

One  Hand-barrow  for  wheeling  wood  ; 

One  Jack  Screw  ; 

One  set  (two-ton)  Deferential  Chain  Blocks ; 

One  set  (one-ton)  Deferential  Chain  Blocks  ; 

Sixty-five  empty  Quicksilver  Flasks; 

One  adobe  Assay  Office,  23  feel  distant  from  northeast 
comer  of  Mill,  size  20  feet  by  17  feet„  now  occupied  by  F. 
R  Andrew,  watchman,  containing:  One  Assay  Furnace, 
one  Bar  Furnace  ;  one  Assay  Scale  (no  weights) ;  one  S.  N. 
Bar  and  Assay  Tongs ;  three  Bullion  Moulds,  one  large, 
two  small ;  one  Fairbank's  Scales,  with  Brass  Weights ;  one 
set  Stamps  and  Figures ;  one  Stub  Vise ;  one  small  Iron 
Mortar ;  two  Double  Assay  Moulds ;  one  small  Stove  ; 

One  wooden  Blacksmith  Shop,  24  feet  distant  from  north-  . 
west  corner  of  Mill,  size  34  feet  by  14  feet,  containing  :  One 
Anvil,  weight  150  pounds  ;  one  Swedge  Block  ;  one  40-inch 
Bellows  ;  one  Bench  Vise  ;  cne  Jack  Screw ;  three  pairs  of 
Tongs  ;  one  small  Screw  Plate  and  Die ;  one  lot  (few)  broken 
Tools  ;  two  bars,  ij«  square,  Iron,  each  12  feet  long  ; 

Also  on  south  side  of  Main  Street  in  said  town  of  Colum- 
bus, one  Adobe  Office  and  premises  on  Main  Street,  on 
block  of  land  east  of  mill-site  ;  size  of  Office  31^  feet  front 
by  48  feet  deep,  with  veranda  in  front,  now  occupied  by 
John  Goodwin  as  a  dwelling  house  at  a  rental  of  ten  dollars 
per  month,  containing :  one  Counter  and  Top  Desk,  ten 
pounds  of  Oakum,  fifty  pounds  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  one  large 
Vise  (new),  one  Jack-lifter,  one  Ratchet  Brace  (new),  one 
and  one-half  3-inch  screws  (No   22),  four  Axe-handles  : 

Also,  on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street  in  said  town  of 
Columbus,  one  Adobe  Lodging-house  and  premises,  op- 
posite Mill;  size  31x11  feet,  occupied  by  Chinamen  at  rental 
of  five  dollars  per  month. 

Also,  on  the  south  side  of  Main  Street  in  the  town  of 
Columbus,  one  Adobe  Stable  on  block  of  land  west  of  mill- 
site;  size,  51x33  feet;  one-third  of  this  property  on  land 
owned  by  Perry  Aiken  :  at  present  rented  to  W.  S.  Stage 
Co.  at  five  dollars  per  month. 

Also,  in  the  town  of  Candelaria,  Esmeralda  County,  on 
side  of  hill  below  the  mine,  one  Wooden  Dwelling  house, 
size  25*^  feet  by  i6l,4  feet  (no  partition  inside)  with  Shed 
(*7j£xi6J^)  attached.  Shed  contains  one  medium-sized 
Range  set  in  brick. 

In  rear  of  this  property-  a  Cellar  House  10  feet  by  10  feet. 
This  was  formerly  a  boarding-house.  At  present  rented  to 
Pat  Cronin  as  a  dwelling  house  at  fifteen  dollars  per  month. 

Also,  in  said  town  of  Candelaria,  one  Wooden  Lodging- 
house,  size  14  feet  by  16  feeL  At  present  rented  to  A.  L. 
Woodcock  at  ten  dollars  per  month. 

Also,  in  said  town  of  Candelaria,  one  Wooden  Lodging- 
house,  size  toj^  feet  by  14K  feet.  At  present  rented  to  H 
F.  Whirlaw  at  ten  dollars  per  month.  This  house  is  sub- 
ject to  an  addition,  put  on  by  Mr.  Whirlaw  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. 

San  Francisco,  July  26,  1S81. 

J.  W.  BRUMAGIM,  Trustee. 

S.  Hevuenfelt,  of  Counsel,  34  and  35  Nevada  Block, 
San  Francisco. 
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PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


A    DIP    INTO    SPACE 


By  Means  of  the  Telescopic  Combination  of  Major  Titus. 


While  sauntering  along  Kearny  Street  one  day  last  week 
I  was  approached  by  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  air,  but 
an  utter  stranger  to  me,  who  said  : 

"  Pardon  me,  but  am  I  right  in  supposing  that  you  are  the 
transcriber  of  the  account  which  appeared  in  the  Argonaut 
not  long  ago,  of  the  workings  of  the  aerial  cone  reflector  in 
Oakland  ?  You  were  pointed  out  to  me  as  such,  and  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  in  consequence." 

Somewhat  surprised  I  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  my 
interrogator  went  on  : 

"It  is  no  idle  curiosity  which  has  prompted  me  to  speak 
to  you.  I  was  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  and  mean  to 
evince  that  interest  in  a  tangible  form.  Am  I  right  in  sup- 
posing that  the  gentleman  referred  to  as  having  con- 
ducted the  experiment  is   Doctor ?"  at  the  same  time 

mentioning  the  doctor's  name.  "  If  so,  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  a  slight  acquaintance.'5 

I  replied  that  the  doctor  did  not  court  publicity  at  present, 
but  that  as  my  questioner  knew  him,  probably  the  best  thing 
he  could  do  would  be  to  call  on  him,  and  explain  his  purpose. 

"  I  entirely  appreciate  the  motives  which  actuate  his  con- 
duct, and  am  confident  that  he  will  in  like  manner  appreciate 
mine  when  they  are  explained  to  him,"  said  the  stranger. 

Not  knowing  what  to  say,  I  bowed  assent  and  waited. 

"Again  1  beg  you  will  excuse  me  for  introducing  myself. 
Allow  me  to  present  you  with  my  card.  I  think  I  can,  per- 
haps, show  you  something  which  will  compare  not  unfavora 

bly  with  Dr. 's  discovery.      If  you  will  do  me  the  favor 

to  dine  with  me  to-morrow  at  six — Sunday,  I  presume,  is 
not  a  very  busy  day  with  you — I  shall  do  my  best  to  re- 
deem my  promise.  I  ask  you  unceremoniously,  for  literary 
men  are  not  usually  in  love  with  ceremony.  Come  if  you 
can,"  and  with  a  polite  bow  the  stranger  passed  up  the  street. 

I  mechanically  resumed  my  stroll,  pondering  upon  the 
peculiar  circumstances  which  seemed  to  make  me  the  re- 
pository of  extraordinary  conSdences,  whether  I  desired 
them  or  not.  Last  week  it  was  the  doctor  with  his  scien- 
tifically constructed  magic  mirror;  this  week  it  is — who? 
1  pulled  out  the  card  that  had  been  given  me,  and  found  him 
to  be  a  retired  army  officer,  whom  I  shall  call  Major  Titus, 
residing  in  the  western  quarter  of  the  city. 

Certainly  a  gentleman,  I  mused;  evidently  well  educated  ; 
probably  rich  ;  possibly  a  bon  vivant;  perhaps  a  connoisseur 
in  wines.  I  should  certainly  go  and  eat  his  dinner,  whether 
the  remainder  of  the  promise  was  carried  out  or  not. 

With  this  selfish  resolution,  on  Sunday  afternoon  I  as- 
cended the  hill,  rang  the  door-bell  of  an  elegant  mansion, 
was  ushered  in  by  the  most  decorous  of  servants,  and  sitting 
down  to  table  did  ample  justice  to  the  best  of  dinners,  my 
host  remarking  that  all  his  family  were  at  the  sea-side,  his 
house  virtually  shut  up,  and  himself  merely  in  the  city  for 
a  day  or  two  on  business.  The  conversation  ran  upon  gen- 
eral topics,  no  allusion  being  made  to  the  ostensible  object 
of  my  visit,  which,  of  course,  I  did  not  take  the  initiative  in 
referring  to.  After  dinner  we  went  upon  the  piazza  to  smoke 
a  cigar,  and  as  the  stars  came  out  in  the  clear  evening  sky 
our  conversation  naturally  turned  upon  astronomy. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  he,  pointing  to  some  stars  in  the 
constellation  of  Ophiuchus,  "  that  I  have  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing these  stars  display  a  sensible  orb?  Even  through  the 
largest  telescopes,  hitherto,  the  fixed  stars  have  indeed  in- 
creased in  brilliancy,  but  still  remain  mere  twinkling  points 
of  flame." 

"  Indeed,"  said  I,  "you  amaze  me.  With  an  optical  power 
such  as  you  speak  of,  even  the  remotest  planets  in  our  sys- 
tem might  be  Drought  comparatively  to  our  door." 

"  They  are,"  said  he.  "  My  new  combination  will  create 
an  enormous  revolution  in  optical  science.  We  have  been 
running  in  old  grooves  too  long,  and  have  not  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  progress  of  the  age.55 

"Will  you  show  me  your  instrument  ?"  I  cried,  eagerly. 
"  I  should  be  delighted  to  witness  what  you  speak  of." 

"With  pleasure,"  said  he.  "There  are  none  of  the  plan- 
ets visible  in  the  evening  sky  at  this  moment,  as  you  are 
aware  ;  but  if  you  will  consent  to  wait  till  the  bright  galaxy 
heralds  in  the  morning  in  the  east,  I  will  then  convince  you 
of  the  truth  of  my  assertions.5' 

"  I  shall  certainly  take  the  opportunity  of.  doing  so,"  re- 
plied I,  "but  meanwhile  you  perhaps  would  not  be  averse 
to  explain  the  theory  of  your  instrument,  so  that  I  may  bring 
some  prior  knowledge  to  bear  upon  the  subject.  But  per- 
haps you  wish  to  preserve  its  construction  a  secret?" 

"  On  the  contrary,"  answered  the  major,  "  I  piopose  to  re- 
linquish all  right  to  the  possession  of  my  discovery,  and  to 
make  a  present  of  it  to  the  world.  Such  discoveries  as  mine 
are  too  vast  to  remain  the  monopoly  and  private  property  of 
an  individual.  They  are  useless  unless  disseminated  among 
mankind.  And  more  especially  is  this  the  case  with  astro- 
nomical discoveries.  They  are  of  no  material  benefit  except 
in  so  far  as  they  expand  and  enlarge  our  views  of  the  sub- 
limity of  nature,  and  serve  to  convince  us  that  we  are  not 
alone,  or  the  only  beings,  in  this  vast  and  beautiful  universe. 
Therefore  I  hold  that  all  great  discoveries  are  the  property 
of  all,  and  that  it  is  criminal  to  selfishly  withhold  them  from 
all.     True,  the  men  who  make  them  are  usually  slighted, 


often  forgotten,  sometimes  abused,  rarely  rewarded,  but  still 
it  is  their  duty  to  make  them  public.  They  are  not  respon- 
sible for  the  treatment  they  may  receive — they  are  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  dispose  of  what  they  know. 

"  You  are  acquainted,5'  he  went  on,  after  a  pause,  "  with 
the  construction  of  an  ordinary  telescope.  All  telescopes, 
whether  refractors  or  reflectors,  agree  in  this  respect,  that 
they  project  upon  the  air  an  image  of  any  object  within  their 
field  at  a  point  beyond  their  focus,  which  is  then  examined 
through  a  magnifying  eye-piece.  Their  strength  depends 
upon  the  diameter  and  focal  length  of  their  object  glasses, 
or  reflectors,  as  the  case  may  be,  since  it  is  a  law  of  optics 
that  the  area  of  the  image  depends  upon  these  conditions, 
and  that  the  longer  the  focus  the  larger  will  be  the  image 
projected.  Magnifying  glasses  of  high  power  can  not  be 
used  to  indefinitely  magnify  a  small  image  projected  by  an 
object  glass  of  small  area  and  short  focus,  any  more  than  a 
one-horse-power  engine  making  a  thousand  revolutions  a 
minute  can  be  made  practically  equivalent  to  a  thousand- 
horse-power  engine  making  one  revolution  in  the  same  time ; 
though,  theoretically,  it  would  be  so,  their  length  of  stroke 
being  equal.  Certain  proportions  must  be  observed  in  all 
mechanical  contrivances,  and  the  telescope  is  no  exception 
to  this  natural  and  inevitable  law.  But  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  small  engine  should  not  toil  on  at  a  less  rate  of 
speed,  and  for  a  correspondingly  longer  time,  and  store  up 
as  much  energy  as  its  larger  brother,  and  such  stored  energy 
would  be  equally  serviceable  in  either  case.  Now  the  rea- 
son that  an  image  of  small  area,  such  as  is  projected  by  an 
object  glass  or  reflector  of  small  diameter  and  short  focus, 
can  not  be  indefinitely  magnified  by  an  eye-piece  of  high 
power,  is  less  due  to  the  spherical  aberration  which  would 
ensue,  and  which  can  be  rectified,  than  to  the  fact  that  the 
image  itself  is  insignificant.  The  image  of  the  moon,  on  the 
contrary,  as  projected  by  the  six-foot  speculum  of  Rosse,  is 
too  large  in  area  to  be  examined  by  an  eye-piece  of  high 
power,  in  its  entirety,  since  the  eye  can  grasp  only  a  small 
portion  of  its  area  at  one  time.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  enlargement  of  the  image  to  be  examined  that 
we  must  look  ;  and  such  enlargement  has  only  been  arrived 
at,  hitherto,  by  using  object  glasses  or  reflectors  of  wide  area 
and  great  focal  length — the  former  quality  collecting  a  max- 
imum of  light,  and  the  latter  providing  an  image  sufficiently 
large  to  be  examined  by  sections,  so  to  speak.  I  presume 
you  comprehend  the  line  of  argument  ?" 

I  signified  assent,  and  he  proceeded  : 

"  I  have  hitherto,"  he  said,  "  been  explaining  the  simple 
laws  of  optics,  which  are  as  old  as  Kepler  or  Newton.  I 
shall  now,  however,  explain  to  you  the  nature  of  my  discov- 
er)', to  appreciate  which  it  was  necessary  that  you  should 
distinctly  understand  the  three  great  optical  desiderata  for 
telescopic  observation — viz:  area,  luminosity,  and  sharp 
definition  of  the  image  to  be  examined.  When  I  tell  you 
that  within  a  periphery  of  six  feet  diameter  I  can  show  you, 
if  I  please,  not  more  than  ten  acres  of  the  moon's  surface, 
you  will  appreciate  the  extraordinary  power  of  the  combina- 
tion I  employ.  When  I  further  tell  you  that  I  can  examine 
the  ten  acres  thus  projected  with  a  magnifying  power  of  one 
thousand  diameters,  if  I  please,  just  as  if  it  were  a  chart,  you 
will  not  be  surprised  when  I  make  the  further  assertion  that 
I  can  accurately  determine  the  geological  composition  of  a 
pebble  lying  on  the  surface  of  our  satellite  as  well  as  if  it 
lay  there  upon  the  piazza  before  our  eyes.  You  need  not 
start  as  if  such  a  thing  were  incredible.  It  is  nothing  but 
the  simple,  sober  fact,  and  I  would  not  assert  it  if  I  were  not 
prepared  to  prove  it.  But  the  night  is  getting  cold,  and  as 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  complete  my  preparations  till 
morning,  let  us  go  in.  My  butler  is  an  adept  in  pre- 
paring a  night-cap,  and  I  shall  give  orders  to  have  you 
called  punctually  at  three.  You  will  then  witness  the  oper- 
ation of  my  instrument,  which  I  can  explain  more  thor- 
oughly while  under  actual  inspection." 

*  ■  *  *  *"*  *  *  ■* 

Punctually  at  three  a  rap  came  at  my  door,  and  after  has- 
tily dressing,  I  descended  to  the  dining-room,  where  my  host 
was  already  awaiting  my  advent. 

"  I  have  been  busy,"  he  said,  "for  an  hour  already,  pre- 
paring the  material  which  I  use  to  make  my  lenses.  It  is 
necessary  that  this  material  should  be  absolutely  iresh  to 
ensure  perfect  brilliancy  and  transparency;  without  which 
the  experiment  would  be  worthless.  Help  yourself  to  some 
coffee,"  he  continued,  pointing  to  the  table.  "  I  will  not  de- 
tain you  five  minutes  longer.  The  ingredients  require  to  be 
thoroughly  mixed." 

The  thought  flashed  though  my  mind  :  Was  I  being  made 
the  victim  of  an  innocent  practical  joke?  or  were  the  prom- 
ises of  the  preceding  night  merely  the  vaporings  and  delu- 
sions of  a  monomaniac?  The  calmness  and  gravity  of  his 
conversation  the  evening  before,  and  the  methodical  manner 
in  which  he  talked  and  conducted  his  present  operations, 
assured  me  that  the  first  could  not  be  the  case.  As  to  the 
second,  I,  of  course,  knew  that  persons  may  be  mentally 
sound  on  all  the  practical  affairs  of  life  but  one.  This  opti- 
cal idea  might  be  merely  the  harmless  delusion  of  a  wealthy 
gentleman,  which  could  not  possibly  interest  or  affect  his  re- 
lations with  others.  So  I  resolved,  at  all  events,  to  stay  and 
see  what  would  take  place,  humor  him  if  occasion  called  for 
it,  and — hold  my  tongue  about  it.  While  I  sipped  my  coffee 
my  host  was  engaged  in  mixing,  in  a  large  porcelain  mortar 
which  stood  upon  a  side  table,  a  quantity  of  some  thick, 


glutinous  substance,  which  seemed  to  possess  extraordinary 
^tenacity  by  the  apparent  pressure  requisite  to  force  the  pestle 
through  it,  adding,  from  time  to  time,  now  a  portion  of  some 
fluid  carefully  measured  in  a  graduated  glass,  and  now  a 
powder  as  scrupulously  weighed  on  an  apothecary's  balance. 
"The  process  requires  much  care,"  he  remarked,  as  I  ap- 
proached the  table  where  he  was  working,  and  manifested  a 
silent  interest  in  the  proceedings.  "  Either  too  much  or  too 
little  of  any  one  ingredient  I  have  found  to  seriously  impair 
the  refracting  qualities  of  my  composition.  This  has  hap- 
pened so  frequently  that  I  now  take  more  trouble  than  dur- 
ing my  first  experiments,  for  the  selfish  reason  that  it  saves 
me  the  trouble  of  doing  everything  over  again.  Besides, 
this  morning  I  am  taking  extra  pains,5'  he  added,  smiling, 
"  on  your  account.  I  wish  the  experiment  to  be  made  under 
the  best  possible  conditions,  so  as  to  secure  the  best  results." 
"  Surely,"  thought  I,  "  this  measured  manner,  this  calm 
assurance,  these  sensible  observations  must  proceed  from  a 
rational  mind,"  and  the  reflection  awakened  new  interest  to 
observe  every  detail  of  the  proceedings.  I  noticed  that  the 
substance  undergoing  triturition  in  the  mortar  was  thick,  glu- 
tinous, and  perfectly  pellucid.  Besides  transparency,  it 
seemed  to  possess  brilliancy,  not  dissimilar  to  those  spurious 
imitations  of  diamonds  known  by  the  name  of  "paste."  At 
length  the  process  seemed  to  be  completed.  My  host  exam- 
ined it  critically,  imparted  a  last  tentative  pressure  to  the 
pestle,  and  pronounced  the  result  satisfactory. 

"There,  that  will  do,5'  said  he,  with  a  gratified  expression 
of  countenance.  "  I  think  we  can  venture  now  on  the  manu- 
facture of  the  lenses  which  are  to  reveal  to  us  the  mysterious 
secrets  of  space." 

"  It  appears  to  me,"  said  I,  "  that  the  lenses  you  doubtless 
intend  to  mould  from  this  composition  must  be  of  limited 
diameter,  as  there  does  not  seem  to  be  more  than  a  quart  of 
the  substance  contained  in  the  mortar." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  he  replied,  "  when  you  think  that  I 
mean  to  mould  my  lenses  from  that  composition.  To  mould 
a  lense  at  all,  no  matter  how  apparently  perfect  the  matrix, 
would  leave  it  subject  to  so  many  imperfections  as  to  make  it 
optically  worthless  unless  subsequently  ground.  Besides,  as 
you  very  justly  observed,  a  single  object  lens  framed  from 
the  entire  composition  which  lies  there  would  not  compare 
favorably  in  size  with  those  of  the  great  refractors  at  Wash- 
ington or  Cincinnati, and  accordingly  I  should  be  transgress- 
ing one  of  the  primary  postulates  laid  down  last  night, 
namely,  the  collection  of  light.  The  more  parallel  rays  we 
can  gather  from  a  luminous  object,  the  more  light  we  shall 
necessarily  have  in  our  projected  image  when  concentrated 
by  lenticular  action.  The  largest  Jens  in  existence  is  not 
three  feet  in  diameter,  and  consequently  has  not  a  refracting 
area  of  seven  square  feet.  I  shall  presently  have  the  pleas 
ure  of  showing  you  a  lens  faultless  in  curvature  and  abso- 
lutely achromatic,  with  a  diameter  of  ten  feet,  a  consequent 
area  of  seventy-eight  and  a-half  square  feet,  with  more  than 
three  times  the  superficial  area  of  Lord  Rosse's  speculum,  utiliz- 
ing nearly  ten  times  the  quantity  of  collected  light  that  is  done 
by  that  gigantic  reflector,  and  utilizing  it  in  such  a  fashion 
as  to  render  the  actual  power  of  the  combination  many  thou- 
sand times  superior  to  that — the  finest  telescope  on  earth.  I 
make  the  latter  remark  advisedly,  since,  as  I  told  you  before, 
my  lens  is  not  permanent,  but  necessitates  refashioning 
every  time  I  use  it." 

I  felt  it  perfectly  useless  now  to  hazard  any  comment  on 
my  host's  remarks.  I  determined  lo  await  events,  and 
keep  on  the  alert  for  any  possible  mischance.  Still  my  ex- 
perience of  the  week  before  had  so  utterly  upset  my  ideas  of 
physics  as  at  present  formulated  by  scientific  dogmas,  that  I 
confess  I  was  prepared  for  almost  anything.  My  host  pulled 
out  his  watch,  remarking  that  it  was  already  ten  minutes 
past  three,  and  that  we  must  take  advantage  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  darkness. 

"  If  you  will  carry  that  spirit-lamp,"  said  he,  pointing  to 
one  on  the  table,  "I  will  take  the  mortar,  and  we  will  go  up- 
stairs." 

I  did  as  desired,  and  followed  him  up-stairs,  and  through 
a  skylight,  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  which  was  flat  and  ample, 
being,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  about  fifty  feet  square.  The 
heavens  were  as  brilliant  as  those  of  California  or  Greece 
ever  are,  and,  from  the  position  of  the  house,  presented  a 
clear  horizon  in  every  quarter  but  the  north.  At  one  side, 
near  the  parapet,  I  noticed  a  cubical  wooden  structure,  re- 
sembling a  small  house,  movable  on  wheels,  about  ten  feet 
in  dimensions  every  way,  from  one  side  of  which  protruded 
a  tube  about  two  feet  long  by  one  in  widih,  and  from  the 
centre  of  whose  top  rose  a  similar  tube  of  about  the  same 
length  and  diameter,  but  terminating  in  a  cup-shaped  vessel 
of  considerable  size.  Approaching  this  structure,  I  assisted 
the  major  to  wheel  it  over  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  roof, 
and  opening  a  door  in  the  side,  we  entered.  A  species  of  small 
stove  was  in  the  centre,  connected  by  a  pipe  with  the  tube 
in  the  roof,  opening  the  side  of  which  the  major  asked  me  to 
place  the  spirit-lamp  inside,  light  it,  and  close  the  door.  At 
the  side  of  the  cabin  opposite  to  that  of  the  horizontal-tube 
before  mentioned  there  stood  an  upright  circular  frame,  con- 
cealed by  drapery  ;  and  at  another  point,  a  binocular  instru- 
ment of  a  size  I  had  never  before  seen,  mounted  on  a  tripod 
stand,  and  beside  it  a  rocking-chair.  There  was  no  other 
aperture  in  the  cabin  but  the  door. 

"If  you  will  now  come  with  me,"  said  my  host,  "we  will 
proceed  to  make  the  lens." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


I  accompanied  him  outside,  and  together  we  ascended  to 
the  roof  of  the  cabin  by  means  of  a  ladder,  the  major  climb- 
ing in  advance,  and  I  handing  the  mortar  up  to  him  when  he 
had  reached  the  top. 

"  I  think  the  cup  is  sufficiently  hot  now  to  dissolve  the 
mixture,"  said  he,  feeling  it  with  his  hand,  and  proceeding  to 
ladle  some  of  the  composition  from  the  mortar  into  it. 

I  looked  into  the  bowl  and  saw  that  it  had  a  tiny  perfora- 
tion in  the  bottom, ( not  much  larger  than  the  orifice  of  a 
tobacco  pipe.  When  about  two-thirds  of  the  substance  had 
been  put  in  the  major  paused. 

"There,"  said  he,  "that  is  enough  to  construct  a  ten-foot 
lens,  as  large  as  we  have  any  practical  use  for  at  present." 

In  two  or  three  minutes  the  substance  in  the  bowl  began 
to  seethe  and  bubble.  The  major  observed  it  critically  and 
requested  me  to  descend  and  turn  up  the  wick  of  the  spirit 
lamp  in  the  stove  below.  I  did  so,  and  on  returning  noticed 
that  a  bubble-shaped,  vitreous  sphere  was  now  rising  from 
the  cup  and  gradually  enlarging  as  it  rose. 

"  Everything  is  perfectly  satisfactory,'7  remarked  the  major/ 
"The  composition  is  of  the  proper  consistency,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  more  we  shall  have  our  object  lens.  I  presume  you 
understand  the  reason  d'etre  of  this  globe,"  he  continued  as 
the  bubble  expanded  and  increased  in  size  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  hot  air  inflation  from  below.  "  You  see  it  is 
formed  on  the  same  principle  as  an  ordinary  soap-bubble, 
and,  when  it  attains  a  certain  size,  forms  the  most  perfect 
sphere  in  nature." 

The  sphere  kept  on  increasing  in  size  until  it  reached  a 
diameter  of,  as  far  as  1  could  judge,  ten  feet,  when  the  major 
turned  a  cock  on  the  tube  below  the  cup,  remarking  : 

"  The  diameter  is  now  as  great  as  requisite,  though  I 
could,  if  necessary,  increase  it  to  nearly  as  much  again.  I 
would  not,  however,  have  room  for  a  lens  of  greater  focal 
length  upon  my  roof,  the  globe  which  you  now  see  having  a 
focal  length  of  eighty  feet — greater  than  that  of  Lord  Rosse's 
telescope." 

"But  your  image  will  be  projected  into  space,"  cried  I, 
"  where  you  will  not  be  able  to  examine  it,  for  your  roof  does 
not  seem  to  be  more  than  fifty  feet  in  extent." 

"  Fifty-two  feet  is  the  extent  of  it,"  he  returned,  "but  I  re- 
reflect  my  rays  back  from  a  convex  reflector  at  the  distance 
of  forty  feet  from  my  lense  to  this  cabin,  where  they  are  re- 
ceived at  focus  by  the  tube  you  saw  at  the  side,  which  con- 
tains a  lens  combination  that  projects  the  image  upon  a 
screen  opposite,  where  you  will  examine  it  at  your  leisure 
by  means  of  a  powerful  binocular  microscope  you  saw 
standing  inside." 

By  this  time  the  crystalline  sphere,  which  seemed  beauti- 
fully brilliant  and  transparent,  had  apparently  become  hard, 
and  looked  like  a  globe  of  solid  glass.  The  major  "now 
reached  for  a  diaphragm  of  light  metal  resembling  japanned 
tin,  which  I  had  not  previously  remarked,  as  it  lay  on  the 
other  srde  of  the  table,  to  which  it  was  attached  by  trunnions 
just  below  the  cap,  and  swung  it  from  its  horizontal  position 
to  a  perpendicular  one,  where  it  formed  a  screen  over  the 
face  of  the  sphere,  practically  transforming  it  into  a  convex 
lens  of  about  nine  feet  aperture,  by  obscuring  about  ten  de- 
grees of  its  immediate  top  and  bottom. 

"  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  use  this  diaphragm,"  he  said, 
"since  the  unequal  refrangibility  of  rays  striking  the  sphere 
tangentially  interfered  with  the  distinctness  of  my  image, 
their  focus  not  coinciding  with  those  which  entered  the  lens 
at  a  lesser  angle." 

"  But  in  any  case,"  I  remarked,  "  I  do  not  see  how  you 
surmount  two  very  serious  optical  defects  in  your  object- 
glass — first,  its  want  of  refractive  power,  for  it  is  evidently  a 
mere  shell,  possibly  not  more  than  the  hundredth  of  an  inch 
thick  ;  and,  secondly,  the  chromatic  dispersion  of  your  re- 
fracted rays,  for,  with  a  focal  length  of  eighty  feet,  as  you 
claim  to  have,  their  unequal  refrangibility  will  throw  the 
focus  of  the  red  rays  many  feet  nearer  than  that  of  the 
violet,  and  you  will  get  no  image  at  all,  but  a  concentric 
rainbow  spectrum." 

The  major  smiled,  and  said  :  "  My  dear  sir,  you  must  re- 
member that  the  science  of  optics  has  not  been  standing 
stilt  since  Hall  and  Dollond,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, first  framed  the  achromatic  lens  out  of  two  kinds  of 
glass  of  unequal  refracting  qualities,  thus  making  the  light 
passing  through  them  homogeneous,  and  rendering  it  possible 
to  construct  a  refracting  telescope  of  high  power,  which, 
previous  to  their  time,  had  been  an  impossibility.  I  have 
here  simply  gone  a  step  further,  having  taken  advantage  of 
that  quality  of  various  substances  known  as  their fluorescence, 
and  by  a  judicious  combination  of  these  substances  I  have 
absorbed  the  colors  of  the  various  rays  entering  my  lens, 
thus  bringing  them  all  to  a  common  focus  of  homogeneous 
light.  As  I  knew  that  a  solution  of.  cesculin  absorbs  the 
violet  rays,  quinine  and  petroleum  the  blue,  turmeric  the 
yellow,  uranium  the  green,  napthalin  the  red,  I  experi- 
mented for  a  long  time  in  framing  a  composite  substance  of 
all  these  materials  to  absorb  color.  My  experiments  with 
glass  were  not  satisfactory,  and  I  at  last  hit  upon  the  device 
of  combining  the  ingredients  with  a  peculiar  preparation  of 
Canada  balsam,  and  producing  a  spherical  lens  by  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  inflation.  In  this  I  at  length  succeeded, 
and  the  result  stands  there  before  you.  I  also  found  that 
the  refracting  qualities  of  that  hollow  sphere,  thin  as  it  is, 
are  perfectly  sufficient  to  bring  parallel  rays  to  a  focus.  You 
will  presently  witness  that  what  I  say  is  correct.  We  shall 
now  proceed  to  form  my  reflector." 

I  accompanied  the  major  down  the  ladder,  carrying  the 
mortar  with  the  remainder  of  the  preparation,  and  re-enter- 
ing the  cabin  he  removed  the  spirit-lamp  from  the  stove, 
placing  it  in  another  small  stove,  similarly  surmounted  by  a 
tube  and  cup  some  five  feet  high,  into  which  he  put  the  rest 
of  the  glutinous  substance,  adding  to  it,  however,  a  quantity 
of  some  sparkling  powder,  which  he  told  me  was  an  amal- 
gam of  quicksilver.  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  a 
similar  bubble  rose  from  the  cup,  which,  however,  instead  of 
being  transparent,  shone  like  a  polished  silver  mirror,  or  one 
of  those  Claude  Lorraine  glasses  which  one  sometimes  sees 
set  up  in  gardens,  having  a  diameter  of  about  four  feet. 
This  was  then  wheeled  outside  upon  its  pedestal  and  set  at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  roof. 

"  1  shall  now  proceed  to  collect  the  rays  from  any  one  of 

those  four  planets  we  now   see  over  the  eastern  horizon," 

_  said  the  major,  pointing  to  Venus,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  which 

ne  at  various  altitudes  and  various  degrees  of  brilliancy, 


"and  focus   them   upon  yonder  receiving   lens  in  the  side 
of  the  cabin." 

"  Will  it  not  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,"  I  asked,  "  to 
concentrate  a  focus  directly  upon  that  lens?" 

"Not  at  all,"  he  replied.  "I  wheel  this  reflecting  globe 
backwards  or  forwards  in  a  line  with  my  refracting  lens  at  a 
distance  of  about  forty  feet,  and  raise  or  depress  it  by  screw- 
ing this  tube  up  or  down.  You  see  it  is  made  in  two  parts. 
Once  I  have  ascertained  the  exact  focal  length  of  my  object 
glass,  I  move  this  tiny  windlass  at  the  bottom  of  the  pedes- 
tal, and  tighten  up  that  silken  cord,  this  end  of  which  is 
coiled  round  a  drum,  while  the  other  is  attached  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cabin  exactly  beneath  its  centre.  The  drum  is 
then  held  in  its  place  by  a  ratchet,  and  by  keeping  the  cord 
always  tight  while  I  wheel  this  pedestal,  it  is  evident  that 
my  reflector  moves  on  a  radius  of  a  circle,  and  always  pre- 
serves its  true  distance  from  the  object  glass  and  the  receiv- 
ing lens  below  it.  As  the  planet  to  be  examined  rises  above 
the  horizon,  I  depress  my  reflector  and  wheel  it  slightly 
northward,  at  the  same  time  altering  the  inclination  of  my  re- 
ceiving lens,  and  the  plane  mirror  which  you  see  outside  it, 
which  moves  upon  a  universal  joint,  and  of  the  screen  inside, 
If  you  will  now  go  into  the  cabin,  remove  the  covering  from 
the  screen  inside,  and  help  me  to  focus  the  image  on  the 
screen  by  the  rack  and  pinion  on  the  receiving  lens,  we  shall 
not  be  three  minutes  in  securing  a  picture  of  any  one  of  the 
planets  you  may  desire.  Remember  that  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  full  orb  of  even  the  furthest  of  them  will  be 
projected  upon  the  screen  at  a  time,  and  the  picture  will 
keep  moving  over  the  screen  slowly  while  you  are  gazing,  its 
rate  of  motion  being  dependent  upon  the  approximation  of 
my  adjustment  of  this  reflector,  and  yours  of  the  receiving 
lens,  to  the  apparent  motion  of  the  planet  in  the  heavens. 
You  will  soon  get  experienced  in  the  manipulation.  Of 
course  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  for  one  to  adjust  all  por- 
tions of  the  combination  accurately  by  clockwork  motion, 
and  a  permanent  line  of  circular  rails  for  this  pedestal,  if  my 
object  glass  were  permanent,  but  as  you  know  it  is  not,  and 
as  it  is  impossible  forme  to  construct  it  of  uniform  size  each 
time,  I  am  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  this  somewhat 
primitive  mode  of  procedure  for  the  present,  at  all  events. 
My  object  glass  of  course  presents  the  true  surface  of  a 
sphere  from  whatever  direction  the  rays  fall  on  it  within  the 
periphery  of  the  diaphragm,  and  this  fact  therefore  necessi- 
tates no  change  of  position.  Which  planet  would  you  rather 
view  first  ?  " 

"  I  have  always  had  a  fancy,"  said  I,  "to  know  something 
about  the  one  formerly  known  as  the  father  of  the  planets. 
I  have  always  been  curious  to  know  the  composition  of  those 
annular  objects  referred  to  by  the  poet  in  the  lines  — 
Still,  as  while  Saturn  whirls,  his  steadfast  shade 
Sleeps  on  his  luminous  ring." 
"It  is  now  half-past  three,"  observed  my  host,  looking  at 
his-watch.     "The  planets  are  momentarily  attaining  an  ele- 
vation which  will  not  permit  of  my  depressing  this  reflector 
to  focus  them  on  the  screen  for  more  than  half  an  hour 
longer.     Please  go  in  and  make  the  best  of  your  time,  while 
I  attend  to  this  reflector." 

I  did  as  desired,  entered  the  cabin,  closed  the  door,  re- 
moved the  covering  from  the  circular  screen  opposite  the 
receiving  lenses,  disclosing  a  concave  surface  of  glistening 
white,  seemingly  made  of  the  same  substance  as  the  spheri- 
cal lens  and  mirror,  sat  down  in  the  easy  chair,  moved  the 
binocular  glasses  into  convenient  position,  took  hold  of  the 
rack  and  pinion  which  worked  the  receiving  lenses,  and 
opened  a  colloquy  with  the  major  outside.  Presently  a  faint 
white  light  appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  screen.  I  hailed 
the  major,  who  told  me  to  focus  the  receiving  lenses.  I  did 
so,  the  major  meanwhile  adjusting  the  reflector  outside.  As 
I  focused  the  instrument  the  light  dwindled  in  size,  but  in- 
creased in  brilliancy,  till  it  assumed  the  form  of  an  intensely 
dazzling  disc,  about  the  size  of  a  small  silver  coin,  moving 
slowly  across  the  screen  in  an  upward  direction.  I  told  the 
major  what  I  saw. 

"  That  is  one  of  the  fixed  stars  in  constellation  Cancer, 
and  only  of  the  third  magnitude.  Focus  still  further  back 
and  forwards,  till  you  reduce  it  to  its  least  diameter.  I  told 
you  that  with  my  instrument  the  fixed  stars  displayed  a  sens- 
ible orb." 

I  moved  the  pinion  back  and  forward,  but  only  succeeded 
in  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  star.  I  therefore  knew 
that  my  original  focus  was  correct,  and  restored  my  instru- 
ment to  it. 

"That  will  do,  then,"  exclaimed  the  major.  "  The  receiv- 
ing lens  is  now  properly  focused  for  the  fixed  stars.  All  fur- 
ther movement  for  the  planets  must  be  toward  the  screen. 
In  a  very  few  moments  I  shall  bring  Saturn  upon  the  field." 
As  he  spoke  the  bright  disc  moved  rapidly  across  the 
screen,  and  was  succeeded  by  other  discs  of  various  sizes 
and  lustres,  none  of  them,  however,  of  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  apparent  diameter,  when  suddenly  there  appeared  on 
the  screen  a  brilliant  white  arc,  forming  a  small  segment  of 
a  circle  of  large  radius,  and  I  immediately  apprised  the  ma- 
jor of  the  fact. 

"  That  is  either  a  portion  of  the  body  of  the  planet  Saturn 
or  its  outside  ring.  Bring  your  binocular  magnifier  into  play, 
and  I  will  endeavor  to  keep  the  planet  in  focus,"  said  he. 

I  then,  having  first  of  all  focused  the  receiving  lens  until 
the  outline  on  the  screen  was  sharply  defined,  brought  the 
binoculars  to  play  upon  the  projected  image.  I  remarked 
with  surprise  that  while  I  stili  seemed  to  cover  a  field  of 
vision  six  feet  in  diameter,  the  edge  of  the  arc  I  was  looking 
at  had  lost  all  curvature,  and  become  a  straight  line.  I  at 
once  concluded  that  I  could  now  grasp  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  image  on  the  screen — a  conclusion  further 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  white  rim  was  speedily 
passing  across  my  field  of  view.  I  followed  it,  at  the  same 
time  readjusting  the  focus  of  the  binocular  and  of  the  receiv- 
ing lens  to  suit  my  vision,  and  presently  had  the  satisfaction 
of  witnessing  a  wondrous  spectacle.  The  white  body  as- 
sumed distinctness,  and  became  broken  up  into  irregular, 
rough,  grayish  masses.  Yes,  there  could  be  no  doubt  about 
it.  I  was  gazing  upon  a  frozen  sea  ;  upon  barren  fields  of 
ice,  covered  with  uncouth  icebergs  of  every  possible  size 
and  shape  ;  upon  dazzling  and  interminable  wastes  of  snow. 
The  scene  seemed  to  pass  angularly  beneath  my  view,  as 
though  the  bleak  frozen  panorama  stretched  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  miles,  and  kept  ever  gliding  away  to  a  limit- 
less horizon.    I  was  awestruck  at  the  spectacle,  which,  how- 


ever, exercised  such  a  fascination  over  me  in  its  ghastly 
desolation  that  I  could  not  remove  my  gaze  from  it.  It  was 
as  if  1  were  standing  isolated  upon  some  lone  peak  of  awful 
altitude  looking  down  upon  a  moving  plain  relegated  to  eter- 
nal cold,  and  night,  and  death.  A  weird  glimmer,  like  that 
of  moonlight,  was  shed  from  some  unseen  source  upon  the 
scene.  I  shuddered  with  an  appreciation  of  unspeakable 
chillness  as  the  icebergs  and  snowfields  swept  silently  and 
majestically  on.  Suddenly  a  dark  shadow  began  to  move 
across  the  picture.  It  grew  blacker  and  blacker,  till  I  could 
barely  distinguish  the  death-like  landscape  through  it.  The 
circumstance  diverted  my  thoughts,  and  unchained  the 
power  of  reason.  This,  I  argued,  must  be  the  bhadow  of 
the  ring  ;  I  shall  presently  gaze  upon  the  ring  itself,  and 
solve  the  astronomical  problem  that  has  hitherto  puzzled  the 
ages.  For  perhaps  a  minute — though  I  was  too  preoccu- 
pied to  note  the  time — the  shadow  landscape  passed  on. 
Then  another  apparition  invaded  the  field  of  vision.  A 
blurred  and  indistinct  dark  edge  had  succeeded  the  shadow. 
I  felt  that  this  must  be  the  inner  edge  of  the  dusky  ring 
whose  nature  had  puzzled  modern  astronomers,  I  saw  that 
my  vision  had  leapt  over  a  gap  of  many  thousands  of  miles 
in  a  second,  and  that  my  receiving  lenses  were  out  of  focus. 
I  reached  for  the  pinion,  and  readjusted  the  focus.  The 
dusky  mass  became  distinct.  It  resolved  itself  into  myriads 
of  isolated  icebergs  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  which  careered 
onward,  and  clashed,  and  shocked,  and  rebounded  through 
a  sea  of  air,  and  gleamed  against  the  darkened  surface  of 
the  planet.  "This,  then,"  said  I,  "is  the  composition  of 
that  mysterious  inner  shadow-ring.  It  consists  of  nothing 
but  a  series  of  irregular  ice-blocks,  varying  apparently  from 
units  to  hundreds  of  miles  in  diameter,  revolving,  like  inde- 
pendent satellites,  around  the  body  of  the  planet."  While  I 
looked  the  scene  changed  again.  The  icebergs  and  ice- 
masses  got  thicker,  more  connected,  more  numerous.  Still 
they  went  moving  horizontally,  grinding  and  clashing  among 
themselves.  The  disorderly  procession  passed  on,  and 
again  came  a  black  shadow,  which  I  presumed  was  the 
shaded  planet  seen  through  the  space  dividing  the  inner  and 
outer  luminous  ring.  I  was  right  ;  for  presently  more  chang- 
ing and  jostling  fields  of  ice  came  into  view,  and  proved  that 
I  was  now  inspecting  the  outer  ring.  Suddenly,  and  with  a 
seeming  start,  the  picture  vanished.  The  surprise  was  bro- 
ken by  the  major's  voice  as  he  opened  the  door. 

"  I  have  allowed  you  five  minutes  for  Saturn,"  said  he  ; 
"  and  have  done  my  best  to  keep  the  planet  well  in  the  field 
of  vision.  Had  I  not  done  so,  its  image  would  have  swept 
across  the  scene  so  rapidly  as  to  be  worthless  for  inspection. 
When  I  ceased  moving  the  reflector  I  presume  it  vanished." 
"I  am  astounded,"  1  returned,  "at  what  I  have  witnessed. 
A  frozen  planet,  surrounded  by  rings  of  icebergs." 

"Just  so,"  said  he.  "  Saturn  has  been  dead  for  countless 
billions  of  years,  ever  since  the  limits  of  the  sun  contracted 
to  a  lesser  diameter  than  the  orbit  of  Mercury.  Life  upon 
Saturn  was  luxuriant  when  this  earth  was  a  sphere  of  vapor. 
The  deprivation  of  heat  and  light  froze  him  to  death.  The 
rings  were  once  fluid,  and  their  present  resolution  into  myr- 
iads of  independent  masses,  revolving  at  varying  rates  of 
speed  around  their  primary,  is  the  only  dynamical  condition 
under  which  they  could  continue  to  exist.  You  see,  there- 
fore, that  practical  observation  merely  bears  out  and  corrob- 
orates theoretical  law.  Will  you  now  inspect  Jupiter,  the 
next  in  order,  and  the  largest  of  the  mighty  fraternity?  You 
now  understand  how  to  focus  the  receiving  lenses,  and  I  will 
attend  to  the  reflector,"  he  said,  as  he  went  out. 

I  lay  back  in  the  easy  chair,  wondering  with  what  new 
development  I  was  about  to  be  presented,  and  presently  I 
heard  the  major  calling  on  me  to  depress  the  plane  mirror, 
vary  the  altitude  and  inclination  of  the  receiving  lens  a  few 
degrees  to  the  north  and  west,  so  as  to  receive  the  focal  im- 
age of  the  new  planet  squarely,  a  thing  which  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  doing  since  the  tube  was  hung  upon  a  universal  joint, 
and  was  also  supplied  with  azimuth  and  meridian  circles. 
An  ingenious  system  of  rods,  which  I  had  not  before  noticed, 
lying  as  they  did  upon  the  floor,  caused  the  concave  screen 
to  likewise  move  upon  a  universal  joint  square  to  the  axis  of 
the  receiving  lens.  At  length,  after  numerous  discs  of  light, 
which  I  now  knew  to  be  fixed  stars,  had  passed  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  screen,  I  perceived  a  luminous  and  nearly  straight 
band  of  light  rising  from  the  southern  border.  I  called  to 
the  major,  who  then  began  to  adjust  more  carefully  the  move- 
ment of  the  reflector. 

"  That,"  said  he,  "  is  the  northern  limb  of  the  planet.  You 
will  have  to  refocus  your  receiving  lenses,  as  Jupiter  is  many 
millions  of  miles  nearer  us  than  Saturn.  The  latter  planet, 
which  is  now  in  quadrature,  and  therefore  some  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  miles  away,  you  saw  projected  upon 
the  six-foot  screen  by  sections,  as  if  it  were  a  globe  of  thirty 
feet  diameter.  Thus  you  could  only  see  one-fifth  part  of  its 
surface  at  a  time,  with  the  naked  eye,  upon  the  screen.  Now, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  apparent  angular  diameter  of  Sat- 
urn upon  the  sky's  face  is  only  seventeen  seconds  of  a  de- 
gree, and  that  the  six-foot  screen  subtends  an  arc  of  sixty 
degrees  as  seen  from  your  chair  which  stands  six  feet 
off  it,  you  can  easily  calculate  the  first  power  of  my  in- 
strument by  the  following  formula  :  As  3000  (5x60°  being  the 
angular  measurement  of  the  projected  image  of  Saturn  on 
the  screen)  is  to  17",  (the  apparent  angular  measurement  of 
the  same  planet  on  the  sky,)  so  is  850,000,000  miles  (Saturn's 
actual  distance)  to  (about)  12,000  miles,  the  distance  at  which 
the  planet  appears  on  the  screen.  But,  through  that  power- 
ful binocular  microscope  which  you  have  been  using,  you 
can  only  examine  one-half  inch  of  the  surface  of  the  screen 
at  a  time,  and  this  is  magnified  more  than  one  hundred  di- 
ameters, so  that  you  have  actually  been  inspecting  Saturn  at 
a  distance  of  less  than  one  hundred  miles  from  his  surface. 
Jupiter,  being  less  than  one-half  this  distance  from  our  earth, 
will  appear  through  the  binocular,  on  the  screen,  as  some- 
what less  than  fifty  miles  off;  while  Mars,  in  his  present  po- 
sition, will  seem  but  twelve,  and  Venus,  being  now  at  her 
western  elongation,  somewhat  less  than  five.     The  moon  we 

shall  inspect  as  if  only  a  few  hundred  feet  away,  while " 

But  what  my  host  was  going  to  say  will  be  forever  lost  to 
mankind,  as  at  this  moment  the  fragile  reflecting  globe,  at 
the  base  of  which  he  had  incautiously  leaned  in  the  forget- 
fulness  of  the  moment,  burst  with  a  slight  explosion,  and  in- 
stantly collapsed  into  a  shapeless  and  wrinkled  mass.  The 
major  looked  ruefully  at  it  for  an  instant,  smiled,  and  regained 
his  customary  sangfroid. 


, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


"Nimporte"  he  remarked,  "this  is  one  of  the  disadvan- 
tages of  employing  optical  media  which  are  perishable.  My 
sphere  would,  at  any  rate,  have  dissolved  before  the  first 
rays  of  the  morning  sun.  The  result  has  been  merely  anti- 
cipated by  a  short  space,  for  already  I  see  the  'rosy-fingered 
dawn  lifting  the  curtain  from  the  east.'  We  should  not  have 
had  very  satisfactory  results  in  any  case.  I  am  only  sorry  for 
the  contretemps  on  your  account.  I  should  like  you  to  have 
witnessed  for  yourself  the  seething  cloud-atmosphere  of 
Jupiter,  the  rose-colored  vegetation  of  Mars,  the  picturesque 
woodland  scenery  of  Venus,  and  the  terrific  and  crater-scarred 
wastes  of  our  ruined  satellite,  the  moon.  But  you  must  come 
some  other  night  and  view  them  all.  The  experiment  practi- 
cally costs  nothing  but  time,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  rob 
one's  self  of  sleep  for  one  night  to  witness  such  spectacles, 
is  it  not  ?  Please  put  the  covering  on  the  screen  and  the  cap 
on  the  receiving  lens,  while  I  wheel  this  pedestal  inside. 
Then  we  will  go  down  stairs  and  take  some  breakfast,  for 
the  night  is  cold  and  the  sharp  air  bracing." 

As  we  sat  smoking  a  cigar  after  breakfast  I  remarked  : 

"Major,  I  do  not  perfectly  understand  the  principle  of 
your  combination.  Would  you  have  the  kindness  to  explain 
its  proportions  and  effects  more  perfectly  to  me  in  detail." 

"  With  pleasure,"  he  replied,  getting  some  paper  and  math- 
ematical instruments,  after  which  he  proceeded  to  draw 
the  following  diagram  : 


"  Here  it  is,"  said  he,  when  he  had  finished.  "  The  line  A 
B  represents  the  roof  of  my  house,  fifty  feet  long.  C  is  the 
object  lens  I  made  first.  D  E  the  diaphragm  you  saw  me 
swing  up  round  the  lens  on  the  joint  E.  F  is  the  spherical 
mirror  I  constructed  next.  G  is  the  concave  screen  in  the 
cabin.  H  is  the  plane  mirror  adjustable  at  the  mout|i  of  the 
receiving  lens.  J  K  L  are  parallel  rays  from  any  celestial 
object,  and  their  course  is  plainly  marked  as  they  are  con- 
verged by  the  spherical  lens  C,  to  the  Cassegrainian  reflector 
F,  thence  to  the  plane  mirror  H,  and,  through  the  receiving 
lens  combination  I.  They  are  then  thrown,  greatly  magnified, 
upon  the  concave  screen  G.  The  diverging  rays  M  N,  pro- 
duced in  dotted  lines,  show  the  extreme  limits  of  the  image 
if  it  were  thrown  in  toto  upon  one  screen,  which  you  see 
would  require  to  be  five  times  the  diameter  of  the  screen  I 
use." 

"  I  perfectly  understand,"  I  answered,  "  the  optical  princi 
pie  till  the  rays  reach  the  receiving  lens  z,  but  I  cannot  un- 
derstand the  modus  operandi by  which  they  are  then  diverged 
to  such  an  extraordinary  degree,  andat  the  same  time  retained 
in  focus." 

The  major  smiled  and^aid  : 

"  My  dear  sir,  you  may  have  heard  the  remark  that  'there 
are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in 
our  philosophy.'  Our  savants  and  opticians  are  still  children, 
fumbling  in  darkness,  as  regards  the  true  nature  of  lemes. 
Within  that  receiving  funnel  are  placed  two  concave 
lenses  of  extremely  short  focus,  at  a  certain  distance  which 
is  absolute,  invariable,  and  the  formula  of  whose  distance  is 
therefore  easy  to  escape  detection.  The  rays  strike  these 
lenses  before  they  come  to  focus.  The  image  which  would 
otherwise  be  projected  in  the  ordinary  manner,  inverted,  at 
the  distance  of  the  screen,  is  thus  prematurely  caught  by  this 
concave  lenticular  action,  and  its  rays  diverged.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  image  is  distorted  or  lost.  It  is,  in 
fact,  projected  in  this  thousand-fold  magnified  form  on  the 
exact  plane,  or  rather  concave,  surface  where  it  would,  under 
other  circumstances,  have  assumed  an  insignificant  and  in- 
verted shape." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  I,  "  that  the  spherical  lens  burst  before 
we  had  time  to  continue  our  investigations." 

"  It  was  unfortunate,"  assented  the  major,  "  but  come  some 
other  night,  and  I  will  show  you  the  remaining  planets,  in- 
cluding Uranus  and  Neptune,  as  they  really  are.  They  will 
astonish  you.     Take  another  cigar." 

And,  after  promising  to  accept  the  major's  invitation  dur- 
ing the  following  week,  I  walked  down  the  street  pondering 
on  the  problem  as  to  why  unknown  and  private  gentlemen 
frequently  know  more  of  a  science  than  the  professors  of 
that  science  themselves.  Robert  Duncan  Milne. 

San  Francisco,  August,  1SS1. 


AN    OLD   FAVORITE. 


The  following  epistle  was  picked  up  near  the  New  York 
postoffice  the  other  day  :  "  Dear  Gus  :  The  reason  I  didn't 
laugh  at  you  when  you  laughed  at  me  in  the  postofTfice  is  be- 
cause I  have  a  bile  under  my  arm,  and  I  can't  laugh  as  I 
used  to,  as  Heaven  is  my  judge.     Your  loving  Dora." 


An  exhibition  of  pipes  and  snuff- boxes  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  London,  contains  numbers  of  pipes  collected  by  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  which  were  found  in  the  buried  cities 
of  Mexico.  There  were  smokers  thousands  of  years  before 
Raleigh. 


A  traveler  in  Utah  says  that  he  counted  fourteen  infantile 
heads  in  one  door  of  a  cabin  on  the  Jordan  river.  If  this  is 
true,  says  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  it  was  indeed  a  one-door- 
full  sight. 


Herve  Riel. 
On  the  sea  and  at   the  Hogue,  sixteen  hundred  ninety-two, 

Did  the  English  fight  the  French — woe  to  France  ! 
And  the  thirty-first  of  May,  helter-skelter  through  the  blue, 
Like  a  crowd  of  frightened  porpoises  a  shoal  of  sharks  pursue, 
Came  crowding  ship^on  ship  to  St.  Malo  on  the  Ranee, 
With  the  English_fieet  in  view. 
'Twas  the  squadron  that  escaped^  with    the  victor  in  full  chase : 
First  and  foremost  of  the  drove,  in  his  great  ship,   Damfreville; 
Close  on  him  fledp^great  and  small, 
Twenty-two  good  ships  in  all  ; 
And  they  signaled  to  the  place, 
"  Help  the  winners  of  a  race  ! 
Get  us  guidance,  give  us  harbor,  take  us  quick  ;  or  quicker  still, 
Here's  the  English  can  and  will ! " 
Then  the  pilots  of  the  place  put  out  brisk,  and  leaped  on  board. 
"Why,    what    hope   or  chance   have   ships    like    these   to  pass?" 
laughed  they ; 
"  Rocks    to    starboard,  rocks   to  port,  all   the  passage   scarred   and 

scored. 
Shall  the  '  Formidable '   here  with  her  twelve  and  eighty  guns 

Think  to  make  the  river-mouth  by  the  single  narrow  way, 
Trust  to  enter  where  'tis  ticklish  for  a  craft  of  twenty  tons, 
And  with  flow  at  full  beside? 
Now  'tis  slackest  ebb  of  tide. 
Reach  the  mooring?     Rather  say, 
While  rock  stands,  or  water  runs, 
Not  a  ship  will  leave  the  bay  !" 
Then  was  called  a  council  straight  ; 
Brief  and  bitter  the  debate. 
Here's  the  English  at  our  heels :  would  you  have  them  take  in  tow 
All  that's  left  us  of  the  fleet,  linked  together  stern  and  bow, 
For  a  prize  to  Plymouth  Sound  ? 
Better  run  the  ships  aground  !" 
(Ended  Damfreville  his  speech.) 
"Not  a  minute  more  to  wait! 
Let  the  captains  all  and  each 
Shove  ashore,  then  blow  up,  burn  the  vessels  on  the  beach  ! 
France  must  undergo  her  fate." 
' '  Give  the  word  ! "     But  no  such  word 
Was  ever  spoke  or  heard  ; 
For  up  stood,  for  out  stepped,  for  in  struck,  amid  all  these — 
A  captain?  a  lieutenant?  a  mate—first,  second,  third? 
No  such  man  of  mark  and  meet 
With  his  .betters  to  compete, 
But  a  simple  Breton  sailor  pressed  by  Tourville  for  the  fleet, 

A  poor  coasting-pilot  he — Herve  Riel  the  Croisickese. 
And  "What  mockery  or  malice  have  we  here?"  cries  Herv6  Riel. 

"Are  you  mad,  you  Malouins  ?  Are  you  cowards,  fools  or  rogues  ? 
Talk  to  me  of  rocks  and  shoals?  me,  who  took  the  soundings,  tell 
On  my  fingers  every  bank,  every  shallow,  every  swell, 

'Twixt  the  offing  here  and  Greve,  where  the  river  disembogues  ! 
Are  you  bought  by  English  gold?     Is  it  love  the  lying's  for? 

Morn  and  eve,  night  and  day,    have  I  piloted  your  bay, 
Entered  free  and  anchored  fast  at  the  foot  of  Solidor. 
Burn  the  fleet  and  ruin  France?   That  were  worse  than  fifty  Hogues  ! 
Sirs,  they  know  I  speak  the  truth  !    Sirs,  believe  me,  there's  a  way  ! 
Only  let  me  lead  the  line, 

Have  the  biggest  ship  to  steer, 
Get  this  'Formidable'  clear, 
Make  the  others  follow  mine, 
And  I'll  lead  them,  most  and   least,  by  a  passage  I  know  well, 
Right  to  Solidor,  past  Greve, 
And  there  lay  them  safe  and  sound  ; 

And,  if  one  ship  misbehave — 
Keel  so  much  as  grate  the  ground— 
Why,  I've  nothing  but  my  life:  here's  my  head!"  cries  Herve  Riel. 
Not  a  minute  more  to  wait ; 
"Steer  us  in,  then,  small  and  great! 
Take  the  helm,  lead  the   line,  save  the  squadron  !"  cries  its  chief. 
Captains,  give  the  sailor  place  ! 

He  is  admiral,  in  brief. 
Still  the  north  wind,  by  God's  grace. 
See  the  noble  fellow's  face, 
As  the  big  ship,  with  a  bound, 
Clears  the  entry  like  a  hound, 
Keeps  the  passage  as  its  inch  of  way  were  the  wide  sea's  profound  ! 
See,  safe  through  shoal  and  rock. 
How  they  follow  in  a  flock  ! 
Not  a  ship  that  misbehaves,  not  a  keel  that  grates  the  ground, 
Not  a  spar  that  comes  to  grief! 
The  peril,  see,  is  past ! 
All  are  harbored  to  the  last ! 
And  just  as  Herve  Riel  halloas  "Anchor!"  sure  as  fate, 
Up  the  English  come — too  late  ! 
So  the  storm  subsides  to  calm  : 
They  see  the  green  trees  wave 
On  the  heights  o'erlooking  Greve  ; 
Hearts  that  bled  are  stanched  with  balm. 
"Just  our  rapture  to  enhance, 
Let  the  English  rake  the  bay, 
Gnash  their  teeth  and  glare  askance 
As  they  cannonade  away ! 
'Neath  rampired  Solidor  pleasant  riding  on  the  Ranee  !" 
How  hope  succeeds  despair  on  each  captain's  countenance  ! 
Out  burst  all  with  one  accord, 
"This  is  paradise  for  hell  ! 
Let  France,  let  France's  king, 
Thank  the  man  that  did  the  thing!" 
What  a  shout  and  all  one  word,   "Herve   Riel!" 
As  he  stepped  in  front  once  more  ; 
Not  a  symptom  of  surprise 
In  the  frank  blue   Breton  eyes — 
Just  the  same  man  as  before. 
Then  said  Damfreville  :  "  My  friend, 
I  must  speak  out-at  the  end, 

Though  I  find  the  speaking  hard  : 
Praise  is  deeper  than  the  lips  ; 
You  have  saved  the  king  his  ships  ; 
You  must  name  your  own  reward. 
'Faith  our  sun  was  near  eclipse ! 
Demand  whate'er  you  will, 
France  remains  your  debtor  still. 
Ask  to   heart's  content,  and  have  !   or  my  name's  not    Damfreville. 
Then  a  beam  of  fun  outbroke  on  the  bearded  mouth  that  spoke, 
As  the  honest  heart  laughed  thrcaigh 
Those  frank  eyes  of  Breton  blue: 
"Since  I  needs  must  say  my  say, 
Since  on  board  the  duty's  done, 
From  Malo  Roads  to  Croisic  Point  what  is  it  but  a  run? 
Since  'tis  ask  and  have,  I  may  ; 

Since  the  others  go  ashore — 
Come  !     A  good  whole  holiday  ! 
Leave  to  go  and  see  my  wife,  whom  I  call  the  Belle  Aurorc  !" 
That  he  asked,  and  that  he  got — nothing  more. 
Name  and  deed  alike  are  lost ;  not  a  pillar  nor  a  post 
In  his  Croisic  keeps  alive  the  feat  as  it  befell  : 
Not  a  head  in  white  and  black  on  a  single  fishing-smack 
In  memory  of  the  man  but  for  whom  had  gone  to  wrack 
All  that  France  saved  from  the  fight  whence  England  bore  the  bell 
Go  to  Paris ;  rank  on  rank 

Search  the  heroes  flung  pell-mell 
On  the  Louvre,   face  and  flank  : 
You  shall  look  long  enough  ere  you  come  to  Herve  Riel. 
So,   for  better  and  for  worse,    Herve  Riel  accept  my  verse  ! 
In  my  verse,   Herve  Riel,  do  thou  once  more 

Save   the  squadron,  honor  France,  love  thy  wife,  the  Belle  Aurore 

— Robert  Browning. 


A    MAIL    CAT. 


A  short  time  since  the  London  Telegraph  published  an 
account  of  how  certain  eminent  Dutch  naturalists  had  util- 
ized grimalkin  as  a  letter-carrier.  Of  thirty -seven  cats,  car- 
ried miles  from  their  native  village,  and  turned  loose  with 
letters  tied  around  their  necks,  not  one  failed  to  get  back  to 
the  starting-point  on  time.  Well,  young  Mr.  Tillinghastread 
this  article,  and  a  romantic  conception  occurred  to  him  right 
on  the  spot.  While  he  was  burning  a  limited  quantity  of 
old  Judge  Diffenbaugh's  gas,  and  just  ruining  Miss  Diffen- 
baugh's  bangs,  that  evening,  he  told  Miss  Diffenbaugh  all 
about  it.  Mr.  Tillinghast  would  carry  Elfrida's  beloved  mal- 
tese  home  with  him  that  night.  The  maltese  was  one  of  the 
fiery,  untamed,  Ukraine  breed,  blue  as  smoke,  with  a  tail  like 
a  second-growth  bologna  sausage,  and  it  weighed  about 
twenty-three  pounds.  Its  name  was  Cleopatra.  It  was 
really  a  Marc  Antony  cat,  but  Miss  Diffenbaugh  called  it 
Cleopatra  because  it  was  such  a  pretty  name.  You  never 
can  tell  whether  a  cat  has  a  right  to  vote  or  not  by  the  name 
a  girl  gives  it.  Mr.  Tillinghast  tucked  the  cat  under  his  coat 
as  well  as  he  could,  but  the  cat  stuck  out  fore  and  aft. 
Vainly  he  struggled  with  it — bowsprit  or  spanker  would 
stand  out  in  spite  of  him.  And  when  he  was  about  half-way 
home  he  met  a  group  of  friends.  Cleopatra  got  his  head 
out,  and  yelled  for  fresh  air  in  a  tone  that  blighted  the  lilacs 
and  threw  one  of  the  ladies  into  hysterics.  One  of  the  gen- 
tlemen collared  Tillinghast,  and  told  him  that  in  his  opinion 
it  was  a  trick  no  gentleman  would  be  guilty  of,and  he  believed 
that  Mr.  T.  would  never  have  done  it  had  he  not  been  intoxi- 
cated. Greatly  depressed  in  spirit,  Mr.  Tillinghast  pursued  his 
homeward  way,  Cleopatra  occasionally  clawing  his  ribs.  He 
sat  up  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  writing  a  letter  full  of 
poetry,  and  bathing  his  lacerated  body.  Next  evening  he 
made  ready  to  send  his  messenger  home.  In  order  to  in- 
crease the  cat's  "vehement  .yearning"  to  return  home,  Mr. 
Tillinghast  had  fed  it  nothing  during  the  day  ;  and  Cleopa- 
tra, in  the  frenzy  of  hunger,  had  chased  imaginary  rats  about 
that  room  until  the  only  thing  that  wasn't  scratched  was  the 
ceiling,  and  the  only  thing  that  wasn't  broken  was  the  ham- 
mer. "  If."  said  Mr.  Tillinghast,  holding  his  lacerated  hands 
in  a  bath  of  water,  after  tying  his  letter  carefully  around  Cle- 
opatra's neck  with  a  blue  ribbon,  "if  your  'yearning*  to  re- 
turn home  is  one-half  so  vehement  as  mine  is  to  have  you 
return  thither,  you  will  be  in  the  lap  of  your  angelic  mistress 
before  I  can  close  this  door  again."  Cleopatra  got  along  very 
well  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when,  while  streaking  down 
a  lonesome  alley,  he  suddenly  paused  and  said  :  "  I  hope  to  die 
if  I  don't  smell  fish."  And  while  he  was  exploring  the  ash-pile 
he  was  suddenly  accosted  by  a  lonesome-looking  cat  on  the 
wood-shed.  "Say,  old  indigo  blue,  shinny  on  your  own  side  !" 
"  Watchugivinus?"  growled  Cleopatra.  The  wood-shedder, 
being  on  his  own  premises,  made  a  violent  effort  to  restrain 
his  wrath,  but  he  came  down  to  the  ash-pile,  and  said,  in  a 
voice  that  meant  business  :  ll  I'll  trouble  you  for  that  fish,  if 
you  please."  "All  right,"  said  Cleopatra,  "  I'll  leave  you  the 
bones  when  I'm  through  with  it."  The  strange  cat  reached 
out  to  take  the  savory  fish,  and  Cleopatra  smote  him.  In 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  he  stood  that  cat  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  fence  and  wiped  enough  hairorT  him  to  stuff  a  sofa 
cushion.  And  as  the  wailing  cat  dragged  its  lacerated  body 
down  the  drain,  Cleopatra  resumed  his  fish,  remarking,  as 
he  dodged  a  passing  blacking  brush,  that  he  believed,  as 
long  as  he  was  out,  he'd  sit  up  a  little  while  and  have  some 
fun  with  the  boys.  And  he  had  it.  He  went  down  the  alley 
and  danced  to  everything  he  met.  He  nearly  tore  the  ear 
off  a  smart  kitten  that  got  up  on  a  wood-pile  and  sassedhim, 
and  asked  him  "where  he  picked  up  that  paper  collar?" 
He  prowled  through  back-yards,  and  he  almost  horrified  the 
life  out  of  a  most  highly  respectable  elderly  tortoise-shell 
tabby,  sitting  in  a  kitchen  window,  by  creeping  up  close 
under  the  window,  and  then  roaring  out  to  know  if  "  she 
danced  the  lancers  ?''  He  scalped  a  harmless  dog  all  the 
way  down  its  back  in  six  red  raw  lines,  and  shouted  after 
the  anguish-stricken  animal  to  "run  home  and  put  on 
his  hair!"  He  was  hit  once  with  an  old  kerosene  torch 
that  perfumed  him  up  like  a  political  procession,  and 
he  crawled  through  an  old  drain  back  of  the  soap 
works,  and  came  out  smelling  worse  than  an  Indian  picnic. 
In  Judge  Diffenbaugh's  parlors,  at  the  piano,  Miss  Diffen- 
baugh dreamily  wandered  through  the  entrancing  numbers 
of  "Schubert's  Cradle  Song."  A  familiar  voice  came 
across  the  lawn.  It  was  Cleopatra.  And  this  was  what  he 
was  saying  :  "  Hoop-pee  !  I  can  lick  the  best  brindle  son 
of  a  rat-catcher  that  ever  climbed  a  fence  !  Wow  !  wow  ! 
I'm  the  old  he  Bashi-Bazouk  from  Angular  street,  an'  don' 
you  fer-furgiz  it  !  Wow  !  Dance  to  me  somebody  !  I  only 
weigh  a  pound  !"  And  then  that  mockery  of  a  respectable, 
home-bred  cat  strode  into  Judge  Diffenbaugh's  parlor,  and 
everybody  climbed  on  the  tables  and  chairs.  Miss  Diffen- 
baugh fainted.  Cleopatra's  hair  was  mainly  gone,  and  what 
he  had  left  was  not  combed.  His  face  was  scratched.  One 
eye  was  closed.  His  ears  hung  loose  and  limp.  He  hic- 
coughed in  his  speech.  Around  his  neck  still  clung  the  blue 
ribbon  and  a  letter,  crumpled,  torn,  stained,  unsavory.  The 
judge  received  the  letter  with  a  pair  of  tongs.  He  did  not 
show  the  letter  to  his  daughter.  He  simply  told  her  that  if 
ever  that  infinite  ass,  young  what's-his-name,  came  around 
that  house  again,  he  would  pulverize  his  brainless  carcass 
with  the  lawn-mower.  Mr.  Tillinghast  still  lives  a  blighted, 
despairing  life.  He  has  gone  out  of  the  mail  service,  and 
leaves  all  experiments  in  star  routes  to  General  Brady. — 
Burlington  Hatvkeye. 


A  correspondent  relates  that  a  favorite  amusement  with  a 
couple  of  young  men  at  Long  Branch  is  to  stand  at  the  head 
of  a  stairway  leading  to  the  piazza  of  one  of  the  crowded 
hotels,  and  to  remark  by  turns  to  each  other  as  the  ladies 
file  by  :  "  Isn't  it  strange  that  it's  the  fashion  here  to  wear 
but  one  ear-ring?"  No  sooner  does  this  remark  fall  upon  the 
ear  of  a  woman  than  she  puts  her  hand  up  quickly  to  each 
ear,  and  makes  sure  that  both  of  her  ear-rings  are  safe.  The 
joke  is  not  new,  but  it  is  harmless,  and  that  is  better. 

The  Cornell  crew  is  well  received  everywhere  abroad. 
No  wonder,  says  Puck.  It  seems  to  have  gone  to  Europe 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  be  defeated.  Its  trip  is  thus  far 
a  complete  success. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


SOME    INSIDE    HISTORY. 


An  Account  of  the  Conspiracy  of  the  Higgins- Gannon-Bulletin  Crowd. 


There  are  two  great  industries  in  San  Francisco  that  wield 
an  important  influence  in  public  affairs — the  industry  of  the 
press  and  the  industry  of  politics.  They  are  a  powerful 
team  when  they  pull  together.  They  do  a  vast  deal  of  good 
when  they  pull  together  for  good,  and  they  are  capable  of 
accomplishing  great  harm  when  they  work  together  for  evil. 
A  new  copartnership  has  just  been  formed  between  two  of 
these  workshops.  The  Bulletin  Company  has  entered  into 
a  business  arrangement  with  Higgins,  Gannon,  Chute  &  Co. 
They  have  united  their  capital  and  brains,  and  agreed  to 
work  together  in  this  municipal  campaign — for  theirs  is  a 
limited  partnership — against  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany. Both  firms  have  agreed  to  work  together  diligently 
during  the  coming  election  to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  the 
Republican  party.  The  Bulletin  Company  agrees  to  use  all 
its  brains  and  mechanical  appliances  to  bring  over  to  the 
Democratic  Hoard  of  Supervisors  all  the  respectable  ele- 
ments of  the  Republican  party  that  it  can  influence,  while 
Higgins,  Gannon  &  Co.  agree  on  their  part  to  bring  over  to 
the  Democratic  supervisors  all  the  non-respectable  part  of 
the  Republican  party  that  they  can  control.  It  is  mutually 
understood  and  agreed  between  the  contracting  parties  that 
the  principal  capital  to  be  used  in  this  limited  liability  co- 
partnership shall  be  opposition  to  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company  ;  that  the  business  shall  be  conducted  openly  on 
the  part  of  the  Bulletin,  and  stealthily  on  the  part  of  Hig- 
gins &  Co.;  that  misrepresentation, detraction, calumny, per- 
sonal abuse,  false  suggestions,  perverted  figures,  misstate- 
ments of  law,  misrepresentation  of  facts  shall  be  circulated 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  ability  of  both  contracting  par- 
ties ;  that  the  Bulletin  shall  move  in  the  higher  social  cir- 
cles, and  the  other  end  of  the  firm  shall  wag  itself  along  the 
water-front,  among  the  sailor  boarding-houses,  under  the 
wharves,  and  in  the  various  rum-mills  and  gin  holes  where 
an  occasional  Republican  may  have  fallen.  The  Bulletin 
on  its  part  agrees  to  bring  to  the  use  of  the  firm  all  its  ear- 
lier traditions  of  public  service,  all  the  good  name  it  ac- 
quired in  fighting  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  and  other 
monopolies  that  from  the  earlier  times  have  oppressed  the 
community  ;  while  Higgins  &  Co.  on  their  part  agree  to  use 
their  best  energies,  their  unremitting  labor,  and  their  keen- 
est and  most  subtle  tricks  to  defeat  and  destroy  the  Repub- 
lican party  with  which  they  have  formerly  cooperated.  It 
is  further  understood  and  agreed  by  and  between  the  par- 
ties to  said  contract,  that  when  the  election  is  over,  and 
a  Democratic  board  shall  have  been  secured,  that  it 
shall  be  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  Bulletin 
shall  have  five  members,  and  Higgins,  Gannon,  Chute 
&  Co.,  seven  ;  that  the  Bulletin  shall  reserve  to  itself 
the  privilege  of  grumbling  against  the  whole  twelve,  or  any 
part  thereof ;  and  finally,  of  abusing  them  at  any  time  when 
the  firm  shall  fall  out,  and  it  is  found  that  Higgins  &  Co. 
have  got  all  the  money,  and  the  Bulletin  none  of  the  glory. 
It  is  mutually  agreed  and  tacitly  understood  between  the 
parties  hereto  that  the  Bulletin  shall  not,  during  the  pen- 
dency of  the  campaign  nor  before  the  election,  expose  the 
character,  or  question  the  qualifications,  or  make  any  refer- 
ence to  any  of  the  antecedents  of  the  Democratic  candi- 
dates for  supervisors;  that  it  shall  swallow  Donnelly,  Barry, 
.Peter  Hopkins,  Tom  Carey,  and  John  Dougherty  without 
asking  questions  ;  that  it  shall,  in  a  sly  and  covert  manner, 
cast  insinuations  against  Judge  Blake  ;  that  it  shall,  pertina- 
ciously and  continuously,  declare  that  no  man  can  be  honest 
who  will  not  declare,  with  Howe,  that  he  will  reduce  the 
water  rates  twenty-five  per  cent.  ;  and  because  it  knows  that 
Judge  Blake  has  inflexible  honesty,  legal  learning,  and  long 
judicial  experience,  it  shall  demand  of  him,  in  advance  of  his 
election,  that  he  declare  how  he  will  interpret  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  law  in  reference  to  the  water  company  ;  that  it 
shall  endeavor  to  convince  the  people  that  a  commission 
merchant,  in  the  potato  line,  will  make  a  better  chief  magis- 
trate than  a  man  oflegal  education  and  long  judicial  experi- 
ence. The  Bulletin  furthermore,  on  its  part,  agrees  to  ad- 
mit to  its  columns  any  communications  against  the  water 
company  or  the  Republican  party  signed  "  Many  Readers," 
"  Lex,"  "  Civis,"  or  such  other  nam  de  plume  as  may  be  agreed 
upon,  and  in  the  event  of  none  being  communicated,  the 
Bulletin  shall  cause  them  to  be  written  in  its  editorial  rooms. 
In  carrying  out  the  intent  of  this  agreement,  each  party 
binds  himself,  his  tools,  slaves,  followers,  dependents,  para- 
sites, ward-bummers,  repeaters,  and  readers,  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  accomplish  the  result  of  placing  twelve  Democratic 
supervisors  in  office,  eight  of  whom  are  propertyless,  four  of 
whom  pay  no  taxes,  and  a  majority  of  whom  are  of  foreign 
birth. 

The  original  understanding  between  this  newly-formed 
political  coalition  was  that  Higgins  &  Co.  should  control  and 
manage  the  Republican  nominating  convention  ;  that  Wash- 
ington Bartlett  should  draw  up  the  resolutions,  and  that  the 
Bulletin  management  should  be  consulted  in  the  personnel  of 
the  ticket  and  no  man  should  be  placed  upon  it  that  was  not 
mutually  acceptable  to  both  contracting  parties.  In  the  event 
that  Higgins  &  Co.  should  not  be  able  to  boss  the  Republi- 
can convention,  and  in  the  event  that  Jionest  milkmen,  and 
other  honest  men,  should  get  away  with  the  Higgins  faction, 
it  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  an  Independent  party  ; 
that  the  Bulletin  should  make  the  call,  and  Higgins  &  Co. 
should  so  demoralize  the  Republicans  that  they  would  not 
hold  a  straight  Republican  convention,  but  would  be  called 
upon  to  come  into  harmonious  co-operation  with  the  Bul- 
/c7///-Higgins-Ganon-Chute  and  People's  Independent  Con- 
vention. The  unexceptionable  personnel  of  the  Republican 
convention,  its  high  moral  character,  the  standing  of  its 
members,  the  honesty  of  its  purpose,  the  fairness  and  open- 
ness of  its  deliberations,  and  the  ticket  resulting  from  it, 
made  an  independent  ticket  impossible.  The  result  of  the 
coalition  between  the  Bulletin  and  Higgins  &  Co.  was  a  mis- 
carriage. It  turned  out  to  be  a  political  abortion,  and  still  the 
guilty  parents  have  a  love  for  the  illicit  offspring,  and  are 
endeavoring,  by  secret  practices,  to  nurse  the  little  misshapen 
monster  up  to  its  teething  time,  that  it  may  help  them  bite 
the  Republican  party.  It  will  fail;  the  Republican  party  is 
legitimate,   was   bom   in   honest   wedlock,  knows   its   own 


father,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  face  the  history  of  its 
political  pedigree.  When  this  failure  occurred,  and  Hig- 
gins &  Co.  could  not  control  the  Republican  party, 
they  were  compelled  to  make  an  alliance  "with  some  wing 
of  the  Democracy.  By  the  consent,  therefore,  of  the 
Bulletin,  they  brought  in  Buckley  &  Co.  The  Yosemite 
convention  became  the  political  brothel  in  which  was  con- 
summated the  Democratic  anomaly.  This  convention  was 
chosen  in  defiance  of  every  honorable  party  rule  ;  it  was  a 
fraud.  Its  members — a  majority  of  them — obtained  their 
seats  by  other  than  Democratic  votes,  obtained  in  other  than 
an  honest  way.  Decent  Democracy  revolted  at  it.  The 
Manhattan  Club,  composed  of  many  honorable  Democrats, 
|  rebelled  against  it.  The  Examiner  repudiated  it.  The 
Democratic  State  Central  Committee  declared  it  dissolved. 
Decent  Democratic  gentlemen  were  up  in  arms  against  it. 
Respectable  citizens  who  were  members  of  it  were  dis- 
heartened, disgusted,  and  ashamed.  A  final  truce  was  patched 
up.  A  coalition  was  agreed  upon.  The  loot,  and  plunder, 
and  spoils  of  the  city,  amounting  in  two  years  to  over  eight 
million  dollars,  was  to  be  divided.  Higgins  &  Co.  aided  to 
bring  about  the  compromise.  The  Bulletin  was  part  of  the 
inducement.  Dunn  and  others  were  loud  in  using  the  argu- 
ment to  secure  harmony  and  bring  about  union.  It  was 
distinctly  promised  that,  if  the  platform  and  resolutions 
should  be  sufficiently  pronounced  against  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company,  the  Bulletin  would  support  the  Democratic 
ticket.  It  is  doing  so,  covertly,  secretly,  in  a  cowardly  man- 
ner, and  by  indirection.  The  Examiner  has  lowered  its 
horns.  It  has  ceased  to  paw  the  ground.  Irish  Democracy 
is  too  much  for  it.  It  swallows  Dougherty  of  the  Tenth 
Ward,  and  it  would  swallow  the  devil,  hoofs,  horns,  tail,  and 
all,  if  the  Pope's  political  Irish  should  direct  the  dose. 
The  Examiner  is  a  Democratic  paper.  It  may  plead  the 
obligation  of  party.  It  may  fear  the  loss  of  party  patronage. 
It  may  recognize  the  necessity  of  party  discipline.  But  we 
say  to  the  Examiner,  and  its  proprietor  Colonel  Hearst,  that 
no  man  and  no  journal  can  lead  the  Democracy,  or  indeed 
any  other  party,  by  cowardly  fear  of  the  mob  when  the  mob 
is  wrong.  Leaders  are  imperious,  tyrannical,  and  made  of 
sterner  stuff  than  to  submit  to  the  whims  of  the  rabble.  Re- 
member Broderick.  He  could  and  did  lead  his  party,  and 
he  did  not  let  it  lead  him.  The  Bulletin  has  always  pro- 
fessed Republican  leanings  ;  and  if  it  deserts  now  and  goes 
to  the  enemy,  gives  this  city  over  to  the  Democracy — and 
such  a  Democracy — and  allows  the  twelve  nominees  of  the 
Yosemite,  Higgins,  Buckley,  and  Sand-lot  coalition  to  obtain 
control  of  this  city,  it  ought  to  be  forever  distrusted,  and  rel- 
egated to  the  position  where  its  selfishness,  greed,  and  per- 
sonal resentments  have  placed  it  in  this  campaign. 


BELLA'S    LETTER. 


A  Long  List  of  Engagements  —Parrott-Donahue,  Beach-  Westerfield, 
Holman-Burr,  Evans-Doyle,  Price-Hart,  Rodgers-Kirke,  and 
Mitchell-MowaU—The  Coming  S haw-Town e  Bridal-  Weddings 
of  the  Wcck—Jackson-P/ielatt,  Emory-Knight,  Collins-Marsh— 
The  Olympic  Club  Social— The  Movements  of  Well-known  People. 


This  political  business  is  a  pure, cold,moneyed arrangement. 
It  has  its  ramifications  throughout  the  whole  government. 
The  man  who  is  a  politician  by  profession,  who  pursues  poli- 
tics as  an  industry,  does  nothing  else  ;  he  thinks  of  nothing 
else.  He  plots  by  day,  and  dreams  by  night  of  the  combi- 
nations necessary  to  success.  He  becomes  unscrupulous  of 
necessity.  It  is  this  kind  of  combination  that  is  endeavor- 
ing to  obtain  control  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  dishonest  and 
dangerous.  It  is  near  success,  and  the  Bulletin  is  aiding  it 
— aiding  it  upon  a  false  issue.  This  water  question  is  a  false 
issue.  The  relations  between  the  city  government  and  the 
water  company  are  easily  and  properly  adjustable  through 
the  courts  ;  and  if  they  were  of  more  importance  than  we 
believe  them  to  be,  they  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  made  the  pivotal  point  upon  which  our  whole  government 
shall  turn.  It  is  a  matter  of  serious  consequence  who- shall 
direct  our  municipal  affairs.  It  is  a  matter  of  nearly  five 
million  dollars  a  year.  Our  school  system,  the  health,  comfort, 
and  prosperity  of  our  people  are  largely  involved  in  this  elec- 
tion. The  Bulletin  knows  the  dangerous  character  of  this 
political  conspiracy.  It  knows  that  this  coalition  of  unscru- 
pulous political  mercenaries  is  the  terror  of  business  men  ; 
that  in  the  legislative  lobby,  around  conventions,  in  and  about 
our  school  board,  supervisors'  board,  in  and  about  railroad, 
gas,  water,  and  other  corporations,  they  are  as  aggressive 
and  unscrupulous  as  highwaymen,  as  unrelenting  as  the 
Apache.  The  Bulletin  knows  that  it  is  from  this  direction 
that  all  our  political  evils  come  ;  and  we  can  not  but  think, 
and,  so  thinking,  can  not  indulge  ourself  in  the  luxury  of  re- 
pressing the  assertion,  that  the  Bulletin  could  do  better  serv- 
ice to  the  public  by  turning  its  guns  upon  these  political 
bandits,  than  by  cooperating  with  them  to  persecute  one 
concern.  Thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  it  is  said,  is  ob- 
tained by  a  clique  of  political  adventurers  for  sweeping  our 
streets.  From  three  to  four  thousand  a  month  is  divided 
among  a  gang  of  party  loafers,  after  the  cost  of  the  work  is 
paid  for.  Who  does  not  believe  that  from  the  County  Clerk's 
office  there  went  out  large  stealings  to  the  men  who  secured 
the  nomination  and  election  of  Stuart?  Who  believes  that 
our  assessments  are  made,  or  our  taxes  collected,  or  scarcely 
any  other  municipal  work  done  as  carefullyand  economically 
as  it  might  be  if  these  political  conspiracies  did  not  exist? 
Who  does  not  know  that  there  has  been  most  vicious  and 
criminal  extravagance  in  the  SherifFs  office,  and  Auditor's 
department,  and  in  the  building  of  the  City  Hall,  and  in 
many  other  departments  of  the  city  government?  If  such  a 
convention  as  that  of  the  Republican  party,  if  such  men  as 
it  has  placed  in  nomination  can  not  work  a  reformation,  who 
can?  Who  is  willing  to  trust  a  city  government  and  a  board 
of  supervisors  called  into  existence  by  Buckley  and  the  Yo- 
semite club,  in  coalition  with  Higgins  &  Co.,  to  be  worked 
up  by  the  vote  of  all  that  is  bad,  and  criminal,  and  desperate 
in  San  Francisco?  Let  the  Bulletin  consider  these  ques- 
tions before  it  commits  itself  to  throw  our  city  into  such 
hands  and  under  the  control  of  such  influences.  Opposition 
to  Spring  Valley,  personal  hatred  of  Wm.  Sharon,  the  tra- 
dition of  old  animosities  against  Mr.  Ralston,  jealousy  of  the 
Chronicle,  loss  of  political  leadership,  wounded  pride,  and 
the  hurt  to  its  self-love  do  not  justify  the  alliance  we  have 
declared,  nor  its  vindictive  purpose  to  defeat  Judge  Blake 
and  the  Republican  board  of  supervisors. 


The  Scotch  definition  of  metaphysics  is,  after  all,  not  a 
bad  one.  "  Twa  men  are  talking  together.  He  that's  listen- 
ing dinna  ken  what  he  that's  speaking  means.  He  that's 
speaking  dinna  ken  what  he  means  himself.  That's  meta- 
physics." 


Friday,  August  26,  1S81. — I  am  informed,  upon  what  I 
I  consider  undoubted  authority,  that  an  engagement  of  mar- 
j  riage  has  been  entered  into  between  Mr.  John  Parrott 
■  Jr.  and  Miss  Mamie  Donahue,  and  that  the  wedding  will 
take  place  next  spring.  As  Miss  Donahue  is  to  be  absent  in 
,  the  East  a  month  or  two,  it  is  supposed  that  she  will  have  a 
j  magnificent  trousseau  made  in  New  York  before  her  return. 
The  engagement  of  marriage  which  has  for  some  time  ex- 
isted between  Mr.  William  Sbaw  and  Miss  Eva  Towne,  only 
child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  will  be  terminated  by 
a  wedding  on  some  day  not  yet  fixed,  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  winter  holidays.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Miss 
Towne  will  have  her  trousseau  made  in  New  York,  as  she 
and  her  mother  start  for  the  East  in  a  special  car  on  the  7th 
of  the  coming  month.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Miss 
Towne  say  she  is  a  very  lovable  girl.  There  is  also  an  en- 
gagement between  Mr.  Irving  W.  Beach,  a  young  lawyer  of 
Louisville,  Ky,  and  Miss  Alice  Westerfield,  of  this  city  ; 
and  although  the  day  for  the  wedding  is  not  yet  set,  it 
will  take  place  some  time  next  fall,  probably  in  Octo- 
ber. The  engagement  of  Doctor  Holman  and  Miss 
Lucy  Burr,  daughter  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Burr,  late  president  of  the 
Clay  Street  Bank,  is  announced,  and  the  marriage  will  take 
place  early  next  month  ;  on  the  same  evening,  so  I  am  in- 
formed, the  parents  of  the  bride  will  celebrate  their  golden 
wedding.  A  late  engagement  is  that  between  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Evans,  a  well-known  lawyer  of  this  city,  and  Mrs.  Louise 
A.  Doyle  ;  the  wedding,  I  hear,  is  to  take  place  in  a  month 
or  two,  after  which  the  couple  will  make  an  extended  bridal 
tour.  There  is  also  an  engagement  between  Mr.  Arthur  H. 
Price,  of  Sacramento,  and  Miss  Alice  Hart,  of  Oakland,  the 
wedding  ceremony  to  take  place  at  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  parents  on  Thursday  evening,  September  8th.  There 
is  also  an  engagement  between  Mr.  John  S.  Mitchell  and 
Miss  Florence  S.  Mowatt,  the  marriage  to  take  place  early 
next  month.  The  engagement  of  Mr.  S.  N.  Rodgers  and 
Miss  Jennie  Kirke  is  reported.  Mr.  Marcus  E.  Jackson  and 
Miss  Annie  Phelan,  both  of  this  city,  were  married  on  Tues- 
day evening  last  at  St.  Marys  Cathedral ;  afterward  there 
was  a  reception  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents.  On 
the  same  evening  Mr.  Joseph  Emory,  of  this  city,  and  Miss 
Lillie  Knight,  of  Oakland,  were  married  at  the  residence  of 
the  bride's  parents  on  Webster  Street.  On  Thursday  even- 
ing, the  25th  instant,  Mr.  Robert  Collins  and  Miss  Louise 
Marsh,  of  this  city,  were  married  at  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  parents  on  Jones  Street. 

Los  Angeles,  while  clamoring  loudly  for  separation,  or 
more  properly,  for  a  separate  State,  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
monopolizing  things  matrimonially,  and  alliances,  not  sep- 
aratipns,  are  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  City  of  the  Angels. 
Within  two  months  there  haVe  been  three  elegant  weddings 
in  that  place,  all  of  which  have  been  recorded  in  the  Argo- 
naut, and  two  of  the  brides,  who  are  very  handsome,  are 
now  living  in  this  city,  one  at  the  Lick  and  the  other  at  the 
Palace  Hotel.  On  Monday  moming  last  Miss  Albertina 
Haley,  one  of  the  most  charming  and  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful young  ladies  in  the  State,  was  married  to  Mr.  C.  B. 
Pironi,  a  popular  merchant  of  Los  Angeles,  at  the  Catholic 
Cathedral,  in  the  presence  of  nearly  a  thousand  friends  and 
acquaintances.  Hon.  R.  F.  Del  Valle  and  Miss  Georgie 
Mott,  W.  G.  Kerkenhoffand  Miss  ClaudinaRimpau,  Gus.  W. 
Jorres  and  Miss  Josefita  R.  Del  Valle,  and  James  Lanker- 
shim  and  Miss  Matilda  Rimpau  acted  as  groomsmen  and 
bridesmaids,  and  entered  the  Cathedral  in  the  order  named, 
followed  by  Captain  Haley  and  Miss  Haley,  his  daughter, 
(and  bride-elect,)  Mr.  Pironi  and  the  mother  of  the  bride, 
Hon.  T.  D.  Mott  and  wife,  and  then  a  large  number  of  the 
relatives  and  acquaintances  of  the  two  families,  making  an 
imposing  procession  through  the  spacious  aisle  of  the  most 
magnificent  church  edifice  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  bride 
looked  remarkably  beautiful,  and  wore  a  white  brocaded 
silk,  trimmed  with  lace,  princess  train  ;  over  her  head  was  a 
bridal  veil,  with  sprays  of  orange  blossoms,  au  naturel. 
Miss  Mott  was  dressed  in  cream-colored  satin,  with  over- 
dress of  grenadine,  trimmed  with  Spanish  lace  ;  the  Misses 
Rimpau  each  in  white  cashmere,  trimmed  with  Spanish  lace; 
and  Miss  Del  Valle  in  white  cashmere,  trimmed  with  cream- 
colored  satin  and  Spanish  lace.  After  the  ceremony, 
which  was  performed  by  Father  MacNamee,  the  bridal 
party,  accompanied  by  a  select  number  of  friends,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  where  a 
j  reception  and  breakfast  took  place,  and  in  the  evening  the 
happy  couple  started  for  San  Francisco  on  a  bridal  tour. 
The  bride  was  the  recipient  of  a  large  number  of  presents, 
including  a  hundred  and  more  pieces  of  silver,  some  hand- 
some jewelry,  etc. 

The  movements  and  whereabouts  of  society  people,  and 
others  more  or  less  known,  maybe  gossipped  about  as  fol- 
lows :  Mrs.  A.  E.  Head  has  returned  to  San  Francisco  from 
San  Diego.  Lord  and  Lady  Harris  sailed  for  China  on 
Tuesday  last.  E.  C.  Masten  sailed  for  Europe,  via  the 
Isthmus,  on  the  19th  instant,  and  will  be  away  two  years. 
Mrs.  Zach.  Montgomery,  of  Oakland,  and  her  son,  are  in 
San  Diego.  Assistant-Engineer  Denny,  U.  S.  N.,  who  ar- 
rived from  the  East  a  few  days  ago,  with  his  wife,  has  been 
assigned  to  duty  at  Mare  Island.  John  W.  Doherty,  man- 
ager of  the  North  Pacific  Coast  R.  R.,  is  East.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Hag- 
gin  and  Miss  Haggin  leave  for  the  blue  grass  region  to-day, 
to  be  absent  three  or  four  months,  during  which  time  they 
will  visit  (beside  Kentucky)  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
several  of  the  Eastern  watering  places.  Much  to  the  regret 
of  hosts  of  friends  and  admirers,  Lieutenant  T.  B.  Mason, 
U.  S.  N.j  and  Mrs.  Mason,  departed  for  Annapolis,  Md., 
yesterday.  Mrs.  Marks  has  returned  from  the  Geysers. 
Hon.  Edwin  Stevens,  of  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  Consul  to  Ning 
Pau,  China,  left  for  that  place  on  Tuesday  last.  General 
and  Mrs.  Bingham,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mrs.  A.  Sharon  are 
at  the  Yosemite  ;  they  will  visit  Los  Angeles  during  its  cen- 
tennial, which  commences  on  Monday,  the  5th  proximo,  and 
lasts  six  days.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  P.  Perine,  late  of  the  Palace, 
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have  gone  to  housekeeping  on  Geary  Street.  I  hardly  need 
mention  that  the  departure  of  Chief  Engineer  Fletcher  will 
cause  regret  in  society  circles  from  Mare  Island  to  Menlo. 
Miss  Lulu  White  returns  to  her  Cincinnati  home  in  Septem- 
ber. William  Shaw  leaves  for  New  York  in  a  few  days,  to 
return  early  in  December.  John  Martin  has  returned  from 
Europe,  much  improved  in  health.  Peter  Donahue,  who  has 
been  rusticating  down  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  for 
the  past  week  or  two,  has  returned,  and  will  leave  for  the 
East,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  day  after  to  morrow,  the 
28th.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Macondray,  after  a  pleasant  time 
in  Monterey  for  a  week,  have  gone  to  San  Rafael.  General 
and  Mrs.  Houghton,  of  Oakland,  are  spending  a  week  with 
friends  in  Napa  County.  The  Misses  Blanding  have  returned 
from  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  Misses  Shaw  have  returned  from 
Etna  Springs.  Major  Pearson,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Pearson, 
who  have  been  in  San  Francisco  a  week  or  two,  have  gone  to 
Fort  Vancouver.  Captain  Kohl,  of  San  Mateo,  went  east 
on  the  19th  instant.  It  is  reported  that  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins 
returns  from  Great  Barrington  during  the  latter  part  of  next 
month.  Miss  Minnie  Clarke,  of  Sacramento,  is  visiting  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chas.  Torbert.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  N.  Bugbee,  after 
an  extended  European  tour  covering  three  years,  have  re- 
turned to  their  Oakland  home.  T.  F.  McCarthy  and  wife 
returned  from  Congress  Springs  on  Monday  last.  Sir 
Charles  Tupper  and  party,  who  sailed  for  Victoria  and  other 
northern  ports  on  Friday  last,  will  return  to  California  in 
about  three  weeks,  and  visit  the  Geysers,  the  Yosemite. 
Monterey,  and  other  famous  points  of  attraction.  Major 
Wroughton,  of  the  English  army,  is  at  the  Palace.  Mrs. 
Raymond,  and  her  two  daughters,  the  Misses  Bessie  and 
Hattie,  of  Oakland,  do  not  leave  Menlo  until  September. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Howard  return  from  Tahoe  this  week, 
Miss  Annie  Ladd  has  returned  from  Fair  Oaks.  Mrs. 
Williams  and  Mrs.  Poet  went  down  to  Monterey  on  Satur- 
day last  for  a  short  stay.  Miss  Carrie  Pierce,  of  Santa 
Clara,  who  has  been  visiting  friends  in  this  city  lately,  has 
returned  home.  Mrs.  H.  A.  Weaver  has  returned  to  Sacra- 
mento. Harry  Kimmell,  U.  S.  N.,  is  at  the  Occidental. 
Right  Reverend  C.  P.  Scott,  an  eminent  English  missionary, 
and  Bishop  of  North  China,  who  sailed  on  the  Belgic  on 
Tuesday  last,  officiated  in  Trinity  Church  on  the  Sunday 
morning  previous,  and  in  Grace  Church  in  the  evening. 
Hyram  Smith,  U.  S.  N.,  was  at  the  Baldwin  on  Sunday 
and  Monday  last.  The  colony  of  San  Franciscans  at  Sara- 
toga is  increasing,  there  being  some  twenty  odd  at  present 
at  the  Grand  Union  and  States.  Among  those  at  the  former 
are  Harry  Logan,  Geneial  Ihrie,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christ- 
mas, who  delight  in  calling  themselves  Califomians  ;  J.  H. 
Roberts  also  found  time  to  recreate  at  the  Union  for  a  few 
days  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs,  and  one  son  and  daugh- 
ter, still  linger  at  the  Springs  ;  then  there  are  Miss  Holla- 
day,  Mr.  and  Miss  Shafter,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Sweetapple,  and 
half  a  dozen  others.  Mrs.  Ira  P.  Rankin,  Miss  Bryant, 
Mrs.  George  Whitney,  Mrs.  Addie  Baxter,  and  Mrs.  F.  F. 
Low  are  at  Paraiso  Springs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry-  May  will 
soon  leave  for  the  East,  and  join  Mrs.  and  Miss  Coleman, 
who  are  at  present  in  Baltimore.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred.  Op- 
penheim,  who  left  here  on  a  bridal  tour  in  January  last, 
leave  Liverpool  for  home  on  the  10th  proximo,  but 
will  not  return  to  San  Francisco  until  December.  Josiah 
Belden  and  family  will  spend  the  coming  winter  at 
the  Windsor,  New  York,  and  possibly  take  up  their 
permanent  abode  in  that  metropolis.  Paymaster  Allen, 
of  the  Adams,  is  at  the  Baldwin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
W.  Murray  have  gone  to  the  Yosemite.  Mrs.  Tennent  has 
returned  from  Marysville.  Mrs.  Doctor  J.  G.  Jewell  has  re- 
turned from  the  Willows,  Santa  Clara  County.  H.  Smith, 
U.  S.  N.,  was  at  the  Baldwin  on  the  23d  instant.  Mrs.  D. 
J.  Staples  and  Miss  Kittie  Staples  have  returned  from  Clear 
Lake.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Goad  are  spending  a  short  time 
at  Monterey  ;  on  their  return  they  will  take  up  their  perma- 
nent residence  at  the  Ralston  House.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Gibson 
and  Miss  Lizzie  Tevis  are  at  the  Highland  Springs.  Senator 
Miller  and  family  were  entertained  by  Commodore  and  Mrs. 
Phelps  on  Tuesday  last.  Mark  L.  McDonald  has  returned 
to  California.  H.  M.  Yerrington  has  been  in  the  city  all  the 
week.  Miss  Lizzie  Colhoun  is  visiting  friends  in  Santa  Clara 
County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Mott  have  returned  to  Sacra- 
mento from  Monterey.  Mr.  E.  S.  Freeman  and  family  have 
returned  from  Paris,  and  are  at  the  Baldwin.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  Ashworth  are  at  the  Geysers.  Mrs.  Sonntag 
was  at  the  Grand  a  day  or  two  the  present  week.  Hon. 
W.  H.  Parks  and  Mrs.  Parks,  of  Marysville,  relumed 
from  the  East  on  Saturday  last.  Mrs.  Loomis  returns  to 
the  Palace  from  Menlo  on  the  first  of  next  month.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  W.  Oates,  after  a  delightful  bridal  trip  to  Mon- 
terey and  elsewhere,  returned  to  this  city  on  the  19th,  and 
on  Tuesday  last  departed  for  their  new  home  in  Santa  Rosa. 
Charles  M.  Coghlan  and  family,  of  Sacramento,  are  visiting 
in  this  city.  Mrs.  Doctor  Smith  and  Miss  Goodell,  of  Sac- 
ramento, are  at  Santa  Cruz.  Hon.  T.  K.  Nelson  is  spending 
a  few  days  in  Los  Angeles  County.  Miss  Lillie  Bashford,  of 
Oakland,  is  visiting  Miss  Spence  in  Los  Angeles.  Lieuten- 
ant Mason,  U.  S.  N.,  and  wife  were  serenaded  at  their  resi- 
dence at  Mare  Island  on  Wednesday  evening  last.  Com- 
mander Boyd  and  Mrs.  Boyd  and  Miss  Boyd  spent  two  or 
three  days  in  the  city  this  week.  Commander  Coffin  and 
Mrs.  Coffin  and  Miss  Coffin  are  at  the  Grand.  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Bassett  is  at  Prosser  Lake.  On  Saturday  afternoon  last 
Consul-General  de  Mean,  Madame  de  Mean,  and  several  of 
her  lady  friends  were  entertained  on  the  Triomphante  by 
Admiral  de  Corbigny-.  On  Friday  evening  last  Mrs.  M.  Wil- 
son gave  an  elegant  musicale  at  her  residence  on  Van  Ness 
Avenue.  P.  M.  Price,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Price  are  at  the 
Grand.  C.  G.  Bowman,  Charles  A.  Clarke,  and  J.  H.  Wet- 
more,  U.  S.  N.,  are  at  the  Baldwin.  W.  F.  Spurgeon,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Mrs.  Spurgeon  are  at  the  Occidental.  Charles 
Crocker  and  his  son  George  Crocker  returned  from  Wash- 
ington Territory  on  Tuesday  last.  Senator  Miller  and  family 
returned  from  the  country  on  Wednesday  last,  and  are  at  the 
Palace.  H.  G.  Colby,  U.  S.  N.,  is  at  the  Lick.  Miss  Kittie 
Woods  has  been  visiting  in  the  city  during  the  week,  and 
will  return  to  the  Navy  Yard  on  Monday  next.  Lieutenant 
Phelps,  U.  S.  N.,  is  at  the  Occidental.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
Cook,  with  Seth  Cook  and  others,  go  East  in  a  special  car  in 
a  few  days.  General  McDowell  returned  from  the  north  on 
Thursday  last.  I  saw  a  large  number  of  fashionable  people 
at  the  concert  last  evening.  Bella. 


DEMOCRAZIA. 


An  Hibernian  Opera,  with  an  American  Chorus. 


DESMOND  flings). 
I'm  a  gallant  Fenian  admiral,   I  am  a  most  intrepid  one, 
My  valor  is  the  boiling  kind,  it's  not  at  all  a  tepid  one ; 
I'm  Irish,  Fenian,  Sand-lotter,  I  used  to  be  an  artisan. 
But  it's  infinitely  easier  to  be  a  howling  partisan. 
I  want  to  be  the  sheriff  of  this  city  metropolitan. 
It's  fitting  that  I  should  be,  for  its  tastes  are  cosmopolitan. 
The  natives  of  America  are  in  a  marked  minority, 
So  I  expect  to  head  the  poll  with  a  thumping  big  majority. 

CHORUS  OF  AMERICAN    NOMINEES. 

Yes,  yes,  he's  right.     Americans  are  here  in  a  minority, 
So  we  are  on  the  ticket  which  will  poll  a  large  majority. 
We  wish  that  we  were  foreigners,  but  this  is  our  apology : 
We  were  utterly  unable  to  arrange  our  genealogy. 

HOWE. 

My  name  is  Howe,  'tis  Robert  Howe,  and  I  am  a  commission  man, 

Or  "merchant"  is  the  better  phrase;  yet  'tis  the  opposition  plan 

To  say  "potato  peddler"  is  the  name  of  my  vocation, 

But  after  the  election  they  will  make  me  reparation. 

I  want  to  be  the  mayor,  and  the  reason  I'm  a  candidate 

Is  because  I  am  a  Benedict,  and  bachelors  abominate. 

Judge  Blake,  who's  my  opponent,  has  long  been  an  unmarried  man, 

But  before  I  get  through  with  him  he  will  be  a  greatly  harried  man. 

Of  olive  branches  he  has  none,  while  I  have  got  a  quiver  full — 

It's  extraordinary,  isn't  it,  the  cheek  of  this  lawgiver  dull  ? 

To  think  that  he — a  bachelor — should  hope  to  be  chief  magistrate ; 

Why,  he'd  lack  the  careful  counsels  of  a  conjugal  associate  ! 

CHORUS    OF  AMERICAN    NOMINEES. 

Yes,  vote  for  Howe  the  husband,  Howe  the  parent  and  commission 

man  ; 
Though  native  to  the  soil,  we  will  to  Erin  his  submission  plan. 

DUNN. 

Of  San  Francisco's  finances  I  fain  would  be  the  Auditor. 
I  think  that  I'll  secure  it,  too.  and  not  my  rash  competitor. 
It's  true  I've  looked  out  carefully  in  every  case  for  number  one, 
And  that  the  city's  interests  do  never  much  encumber  Dunn. 
But  then,  like  Tommy  Desmond,  I  civis  Hlbemi'cus  sum; 
I,  too,  Sand-lotter  am  ;    I,  too,  await  Ireland's  millennium. 
I,  too,  like  Howe,  a  family  have,  although  it  is  more  numerous  ; 
But,  'pon  my  soul,  I  can  not  see  why  'tis  considered  humorous — 
1  sent  to  the  old  country  for  Pat  Dunn,  McGrath,  O'Reilly,  and 
The  papers  here  have  labored  most  maliciously  to  vilely  brand 
My  sisters,  and  my  cousins,  my  aunts,  and  other  relatives 
As  "utterly  incompetent,"  "scrawlers,"  and  such  appellatives. 
'Tis  true,  they  copy  record  books  in  somewhat  queer  chirography, 
And  that  exception  can  be  made  to  some  of  their  orthography, 
But  what  of  that  ?    These  comments  all  are  rather  acrimonious, 
And  San  Francisco's  Auditor  should  not  be  parsimonious. 

CHORUS   OF   AMERICAN    NOMINEES. 

Yes,  yes,  he's  right.     These  strictures  all  are  much  too  acrimonious, 
And  honest,  liberal  John  Dunn  must  not  be  parsimonious. 
The  city's  rich  ;  the  Dunns  are  poor ;  the  treasury's  capacious, 
And  we  don't  blame  them,  for  we  too  have  tendencies  rapacious. 

CHORUS   OF   SAVANTS. 

For  School  Directors  we  are  chosen  because  of  our  ability^ 
And  hope  to  show,  in  various  lines,  our  brilliant  versatility ; 
We're  up  in  reading,  spelling,  and  in  matters  mathematical. 
In  history  no  mystery  to  us  is  enigmatical. 

O'BRIEN. 

My  name  is  O'Brien, 

And  I'll  keep  my  eye  on 
The  riches  of  people  who  die  intestate, 

According  to  statute 

Their  funds  I  will  compute, 
And  with  gentle  sorrow  I'll  administrate. 

On  me  place  reliance, 

For  I  bid  defiance 
To  the  thickly-sown  dangers  round  Democrats  here, 

Though  my  predecessors 

Were  often  transgressors. 
This  once  will  a  Democratic  record  prove  clear. 

CHORUS  OF  AMERICAN    NOMINEES. 

Yes,  yes,  we'll  rely  on 

Our  Tommy  O'Brien, 
Though  dark  are  the  dangers  round  Democrats  there. 

True,  his  predecessors 

Were  often  transgressors, 
But  Tommy  11  be  honest,  for  so  he  does  swear. 

CHORUS  OF  IRISH    SUPERVISORS. 

Oh,  we  are  Supervisors  bold,  from  Erin's  isle,  far  o'er  the  sea. 
We're  Barry  and  we're  Sullivan,  we're    Pendergast  and    Dougherty, 
We're  Bryan  and  we're  Carey,  and  this  is  Bill  O'Connell — he 
Is  running  for  the  Seventh — from  the  Second  is  Tom  Donnelly. 
We'd  be  sure  of  an  election,  for  the  ticket  Democratic  is, 
And  of  our  nationality  it   surely  emblematic  is. 
But  though  the  names  of  Irishmen  upon  its  face  preponderate, 
Some  foreign  names  do    there  appear,  and  these  we   scarce  can  tol- 
erate. 

CHORUS  OF  AMERICAN    NOMINEES. 

Oh,  brothers,  brothers,  woe  is  us  !    The  ticket  Democratic  is, 

And  of  the  Sand-lot  and  Tar  Flat  it  surely  emblematic  is. 

But  woe  is  us  !     Although   their  names  do  very  much  preponderate, 

We  were  not  born  on  Erin's  Isle,  and  us  they  can  not  tolerate. 

Let  us  beseech  them  that  they  make  some  queries  catechetical, 

Touching  our  sound  Democracy — we'll  be  apologeticaL 

And  in  the  Democratic  heaven  well  ask  not  to  be  cherubim, 

But  let  them  kick  us,  an  they  will,  for  we  shall  be  the  seraphim. 

^They  afford  tlie  opportunity  alluded   to,  and  receive  their  punish- 
ment tearfully,  yet  gently.     Curtain, ] 


DECORATIVE    ART    NOTES. 


The  Society  of  Decorative  Art  is,  it  appears,  fairly  launched 
on  its  career  of  usefulness.  Last  week  it  announced  classes 
in  drawing  on  Saturday  morning  for  children,  and  now  it  has 
issued  notices  for  instruction  in  art  needlework.  Miss  Mor- 
ton, the  embroidery  teacher  from  the  Society  of  Decorative 
Art,  Boston,  has  arrived,  and  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  her  to  begin  her  classes  about  September  1.  The  hours 
for  pay  classes  have  been  fixed  for  Mondays  and  Thursdays, 
from  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  to  twelve  M.,  and  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays  from  two  o'clock  P.  M.  until  four  o'clock  p.  it.  The 
price  of  a  ticket  for  a  course  of  six  lessons  is  five  dollars. 
Any  one  desiring  a  private  lesson  can  arrange  the  time  with 
Miss  Morton,  the  price  being  two  dollars  and  a  half.  A  class 
book  has  been  opened  already  at  the  rooms,  where  those 
who  wish  instruction  may  enter  their  names,  stating  what 
day  or  days  the\T  prefer.  True  to  its  primary  object,  to  help 
women  to  help  themselves,  the  society  will  also  form  a  free 
class  in  art  needlework,  composed  of  those  who  wish  to 
learn  thoroughly  how  to  handle  an  artistic  needle  as  a  means 
of  future  livelihood.  Eventually  the  society  proposes  to  give 
free  instruction  in  other  branches  of  art  work,  but  for  the  pres- 
ent will  confine  its  efforts  to  embroidery.  The  following  cir- 
cular has  been  sent  to  life  members,  and  explains  itself: 
"The  Society  of  Decorative  Art  on  or  about  September  1st 
will  be  prepared  to  form  a  free  class  in  art  embroidery,  under 
the  instruction  of  Miss  Morton,  from  the  Society  of  Deco- 
rative Art,  Boston.  Life  members  can  nominate  a  pupil  in 
any  branch  taught  by  the  society,  said  pupil  being  entitled  to 
a  year's  instruction.  A  free  pupil  in  art  needlework  must 
agree  to  attend  regularly  three  times  a  week,  from  nine  a.  m. 
to  five  P.  M. ;  to  give  her  work  done  in  class  to  the  society 
during  the  period  of  her  lessons  ;  and  must  also  bind  herself 
not  to  teach  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  for  one  year  after 
receiving  instructions.  A  certificate  stating  qualifications  of 
a  graduate  will  be  given  to  each  pupil  at  the  end  of  a  year's 
course.  If  after  several  lessons  a  candidate  shall  fail  to  give 
any  proof  of  aptitude,  the  society  claims  the  privilege  of  sub- 
stituting in  her  place  the  next  nominee  on  the  list.  Life 
members  are  respectfully  requested  to  send  in  names  as  soon 
as  possible."  In  Eastern  cities  the  best  work-women  of  the 
Societies  of  Decorative  Art  have  been  trained  in  their  free 
classes,  and  from  these  classes  have"  also  been  drawn  teach- 
ers and  workers  in  smaller  cities.  The  custom  in  the  New 
York  society  is  to  require  free  pupils  to  attend  regularly 
every  day  during  working  hours,  but  it  is  understood  that 
the  San  Francisco  society  has  thought  it  best  to  allow  its 
free  pupils  half  their  time,  as  probably  the  majority  of  those 
who  will  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  free  instruction  here 
will  also  desire  to  support  themselves  by  outside  work  during 
the  period  of  their  apprenticeship.  After  some  months  no 
doubt  the  most  valuable  contributors  will  be  found 
to  be  those  who  are  being  trained  by  the  society, 
so  that  this  free  class  will  perform  a  double  service 
to  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  entered  for  it. 
When  one  hears  of  a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
such  as  this  society  is  endeavoring  to  inaugurate,  the 
reflection  comes  ov£r  us  what  an  opportunity-  for  real 
good  this  organization  possesses  if  wisely  directed  and  gen- 
erously appreciated  and  encouraged.  The  field  of  decora- 
tive art  has  hardly  been  touched,  and  within  the  next  ten 
years  will  open  up  a  wide  plain  of  work  for  thousands  of 
women.  The  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term  "decorative  art" 
as  used  by  us  is  a  narrow  and  restricted  one,  being 
mostly  applied  to  silk  and  crewel  embroidery;  but  when  we 
remember  that  in  the  true  and  broad  sense  it  embraces  the 
vast  horizon  of  applied  art,  we  can  understand  what  a  useful 
future  lies  before  any  society  animated  by  the  right  spirit 
and  determined  to  encourage  and  assist  every  effort  toward 
a  higher  taste  and  the  adornment  of  home  surroundings.  A 
woman's  instinct,  when  craving  for  some  artistic  outlet,  nat- 
urally first  seeks  expression  with  a  needle,  but  there  are 
many  other  directions  in  which  she  can  most  appropriately 
find  employment  and  a  career.  The  ladies  of  Cincinnati 
have  been  foremost  in  all  art  work,  and  a  circular  comes  to 
us  from  there  announcing  the  establishment  of  a  new  pot- 
tery entirely  under  the  direction  of  women.  Mrs.  Maria 
Longworth  Nichols,  a  woman  of  education  and  fortune,  is 
the  prime  mover,  having  been  for  some  time  earnestly  en- 
gaged in  experimenting  with  different  clays  and  methods  of 
decoration.  This  "  Rookwood  Pottery "  opened  August 
1st,  with  accommodations  for  fifty  pupils,  the  number  being 
limited.  Each  student  is  supplied  with  her  own  turn-table, 
shelf,  and  drawer.  Articles  for  decoration  are  sold  to  them 
by  the  pottery  at  a  low  price.  Finished  articles,  which  have 
received  the  approval  of  the  committee  who  examine  the 
work,  will,  if  desired,  be  offered  for  sale  with  the  Rookwood 
Pottery  wares.  Two  fifty-dollar  prizes  are  offered,  and  an 
exhibition  of  the  pupils' work  is  promised  in  the  spring.  In- 
struction in  under  and  over  glaze  painting  is  by  Miss  Clara 
C.  Newton,  and  in  modeling  on  Limoges  by  Miss  Laura  Fry, 
one  of  the  well-known  family  whose  wood-caning  attracted 
so  much  attention  at  the  Centennial.  What  these  clever, 
earnest  Cincinnati  women  are  doing  at  Rookwood  is  being 
done  more  quietly  and  on  a  smaller  scale  in  many  other 
places  in  our  country,  and  we  can  not,  as  a  nation,  fail  to 
reap  the  benefits  in  a  near  future.  San  Francisco  has  hith- 
erto stood  comparatively  indifferent,  amidst  the  growing  in- 
terest in  all  kinds  of  art  work,  but  the  recent  "Art  Loan/' 
showed  the  existence  of  both  taste  and  energy  of  a  kind 
which,  encouraged,  will  place -her  among  sister  cities  in  art 
patronage.  It  is  understood  that  Miss  Weld's  portieres, 
which  have  been  on  exhibition  for  several  weeks  at  the  rooms, 
will  be  sent  to  the  New  York  Society  of  Decorative  Art,  if 
not  sold  by  September  1.  An  additional  interest  is  lent  to 
the  one  with  the  clematis  design,  from  the  fact  that  it  ap- 
pears in  one  of  the  illustrations  in  the  charming  art  article 
which  is  in  the  August  Scribner.  M. 

Sax  Francisco,  August  24,  1SS1. 


Editors  Argonaut  :  As  an  American  I  desire  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  nominees  for  supervisors  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket.  As  far  as  I  can  trace  the  nationalities  of  the 
candidates,  they  are  as  follows  :  Ten  Irishmen,  one  Ger- 
man, one  Englishman,  and  000  Americans.  Whither  are  we 
drifting?  Is  there  no  help  for  Uncle  Sam?     Yours,  truly, 

Sax  Francisco,  Aug.  23,  1SS1.     Ardent  American. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


A    DECOROUS    DEATH. 


Freely  Adapted  for  the  "Argonaut"  from  the  French   of   Eraile  Zola. 


The  Count  de  Verteuil  is  fifty  years  of  age.  Blue  blood 
runs  in  the  count's  veins.  His  family  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  France.  Yellow  gold  lies  in  the  count's  coffers. 
His  fortune  is  one  of  the  largest  in  France.  Honors  are 
heaped  upon  the  count's  head.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Academy,  a  deputy,  a  patron  of  the  arts. 

The  Countess  Mathilde  de  Verteuil  is  thirty-six.     Blonde 

is  the  Countess  Mathilde — blonde  and  beautiful.     Age  does 

'  not  wither  her.     Her  rounded  shoulders,  her  satiny  skin,  her 

golden  hair,  her  starry  eyes — all   these  make  the  matronly 

beauty  of  the  countess  the  envy  of  younger  rivals. 

The  Verteuil  household  is  a  thoroughly  respectable  one. 
Dame  Rumor's  tongue  never  wags  concerning  it.  Their  mar- 
riage had  been  one  of  eminent  good  taste,  said  the  world — 
both  wealthy,  both  of  good  family.  And  then  they  had  lived  as 
husband  and  wife  for  nearly  six  years.  And  their  two  chil- 
dren— Ferdinand,  in  the  army,  and  Blanche— had  been  so 
well  brought  up.  And  they  had  married  Blanche  very  well. 
It  is  true,  they  no  longer  affect  the  sentimental  husband  and 
wife.  But  what  of  that?  If  each  has  a  separate  suite  in 
the  Verteuil  abode,  do  they  not  treat  each  other  with  the  ut- 
most courtesy?  They  are  perfect  models  of  deportment, 
and  nothing  can  be  said  against  either. 

******** 

One  night  madame  the  countess  returns  from  a  ball  at  two 
o'clock.  She  is  fatigued,  is  Madame  Mathilde.  As  her 
maid  disrobes  her,  she  says  : 

"  The  count,  madame,  is  somewhat  unwell  this  evening." 

The  countess  yawns.  "Ah,"  she  murmurs.  Then,  as  she 
extends  her  form  beneath  the  luxurious  coverlet :  "  Wake  me 
at  ten  to-morrow,  Julie.     The  modiste  is  coming." 

At  breakfast  the  next  morning  the  count  does  not  appear. 
Madame  is  concerned.  She  sends  to  inquire  after  his  health. 
The  count  is  desolated ;  he  presents  his  excuses  to  madame, 
but  he  can  not  quit  his  chamber.  Madame  is  more  con- 
cerned. She  will  herself  see  the  count.  She  enters.  She 
finds  him  in  bed,  extremely  pale,  but  extremely  trim.  He  is 
a  perfectly  respectable  invalid.  The  room  shows  no  vulgar 
signs  of  disorder — no  vials  scattered  around,  no  furniture 
misplaced.  Three  physicians  are  whispering  in  a  corner,  and 
two  well-trained  domestics  move  noiselessly  about  the  room. 
This  is  no  common  invalid — it  is  my  lord  the  Count  of  Ver- 
teuil who  lies  abed.  This  is  not  your  low  and  plebeian 
"sickness" — it  is  illness,  trim,  and  proper,  and  ceremonious 
illness,  which  is  here. 

"  You  are  unwell,  I  see,  -my  dear,"  says  the  countess.  "  I 
hope  it  is  nothing  dangerous?" 

The  count  smiles  feebly — a  somewhat  strained  smile. 

"Not  at  all,"  he  answers,  with  an  effort.  "All  I  need  is 
rest  and  quiet.  I  am  sorry  to  have  put  you  to  so  much 
trouble." 

The  days  pass.  The  chamber  remains,  as  ever,  well  ar- 
ranged. The  smug  and  shaven  faces  of  the  servants  are  ex- 
pressionless. Nothing  is  changed — nothing  save  the  mas- 
ter. And  he  is  much  changed.  For  he  lies  at  death's  door, 
and  he  knows  it.  Physicians  shall  not  dole  out  weak  plati- 
tudes to  the  Count  de  Verteuil.  But  sometimes,  as  he  lies 
staring  grimly  at  nothing,  the  count's  face  shows  weariness. 

In  the  world  of  fashion  the  countess  tells  her  friends  that 
her  husband  is  "  a  little  indisposed.''  She  could  not  say  that 
he  was  more,  for  Madame  Mathilde  has  not  changed  her 
life.  Rides,  drives,  balls,  and  parties  make  up  the  round. 
But  nevertheless,  morning  and  evening  the  countess  duti- 
fully visits  her  husband's  chamber  : 

"Better,  I  hope,  to-day,  my  dear?" 

"A  little  better,  I  think,  my  dear  Mathilde." 

"  If  you  wish  it,  my  dear,  I  will  stay  with  you." 

"  Thanks,  but  it  is  unnecessary.  It  would  only  fatigue 
you  uselessly.     Thanks,  very  much,  nevertheless." 

They  understand  each  other  perfectly.  They  have  lived 
apart.  The  count  would  die  apart.  He  enjoys  a  certain 
bitter  egotism  in  thus  quitting  life  alone,  without  the  comedy 
of  sorrow  being  played  at  his  bedside.  And  he  will  die  with 
dignity,  will  the  count,  as  should  a  man  of  the  world. 

******** 

The  sick  man  is  growing  weaker,  his  breath  more  labored. 
He  knows  he  will  not  see  the  morning  sun.  So  this  evening, 
when  the  countess  pays  her  habitual  visit,  he  says,  with  a 
faint  smile  : 

"  It — would — be  better — not — to  go  out  this — evening,  my 
— dear.     I — am — hot — very — well." 

The  count  is  considerate  even  in  his  weakness.  He  would 
spare  her  the  gossip  of  the  world,  were  she  seen  abroad  the 
night  he  died.  The  countess  appreciates  his  courtesy.  She 
stays  at  home. 

The  physicians  remain  in  the  sick  man's  chamber.  The 
countess  sends  for  the  children,  Blanche  and  Ferdinand,  and 
the  three  install  themselves  by  the  count's  bedside.  Now 
the  forms  are  complied  with — the  count  can  die. 

But  he  struggles  to  repress  himself.  He  .would  avoid  a 
convulsive,  vulgar  death-scene.  He  stifles  his  rattling  breath. 
And,  when  he  finds  himself  going,  he  turns  to  his  wife 
and  children,  and  kisses  them.  The  domestics  are  much 
moved.  And  then  he  turns  his  face  to  the  wall.  When  his 
wife  would  speak  to  him,  he  motions  her  from  him  with  a 
feeble  gesture. 

The  moments  pass  away.  There  is  no  movement  in  the 
silent  form  with  its  face  against  the  wall.  One  of  the  physi- 
cians leans  toward  it. 

"AH  is  over,"  he  says,  as  he  closes  the  dead  man's  eyes. 

The  Count  de  Verteuil  has  died,  as  he  wished,  alone. 

******** 

The  morning  of  the  funeral  the  Verteuil  mansion  is  filled 
with  sorrowing  friends.  The  son  and  son-in-law  of  the 
count  receive  the  guests,  with  the  mute  politeness  of  affliction. 
And  the  mourners  at  the  count's  funeral  are  not  common 
mourners.  The  nobility,  the  army,  the  magistracy,  the  sen- 
ate, the  academy — yes,  come  they  all  to  Verteuil's  funeral. 

The  procession  sets  out  for  the  church.  The  hearse  is 
magnificently  sombre  ;  black-plumed,  black-draped,  its 
hangings  edged  with  silver  ;  and  the  pall-bearers,  too,  are 
magnificent  in  their  way — a  duke,  a  field-marshal,  a  prime 
minister,   and   an   academican.     The    black-gloved,   black- 


cravated,  and    black-coated  line   files    slowly  through   the 
streets,  while  the  busy  passers-by  stop  and  uncover. 

And  the  countess?  Well,  she  is  completely  broken  down 
with  grief,  say  the  relatives.     The  countess  is  at  home. 

At  the  church  the  ceremony  lasts  for  nearly  two  hours. 
The  organ  thunders  forth  its  lamentations,  the  singers  wail 
theirs,  while  from  torches  held  by  boys  the  green  flames 
cast  a  sickly  pallor  over  the  gathering. 

"  Is  not  Faure,  the  celebrated  tenor,  going  to  sing  to-day?" 
asks  one  mourner  of  another. 

"Yes,"  says  mourner  No.  2,  an  elderly  beau,  who  has  just 
been  staring  through  a  single  eyeglass  at  a  pretty  mourner, 
"yes,  I  believe  he  is.  Ah,  that  is  his  voice  now.  What 
method  !     What  range  !     Eh  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  says  mourner  No.  1.  "  Never  heard  him 
sing  better  in  my  life.  Ah,  it's  a  pity  poor  Verteuil  can't 
hear  him,  ain't  it?     He  was  very  fond  of  him." 

******** 

It  is  a  beautiful  June  day.  And  as  the  carriages  roll 
along  the  route  for  the  cemetery,  the  windings  of  the  road 
take  the  hearse  out  of  sight  from  time  to  time,  therefore  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  mourners  sometimes  forget  it. 
The  disjointed  bits  of  conversation  would  seem  to  imply 
as  much. 

"Are  you  going  to  the  seaside  this  month,  my  dear?" 

"  No,  not  until  August.  We  start  to-morrow  for  our  coun- 
try place,  and " 

"  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  the  letter  fell  into  his  hands,  and 
that  was  the  cause  of  the  duel.  But  it  was  only  a  scratch — 
the  merest  scratch  in  the  world.  I  dined  with  him  that 
evening  at  the  club,  and  he  won  twenty-five " 

"  Yes,  I  believe  the  meeting  of  stockholders  takes  place 
to-morrow,  and*  they  want  to  make  me  a  director.  I  don't 
know  whether  I'll  accept  or  not.  I'm  very  busy  now, 
and " 

Scrunch,  scrunch  !  The  carriages  have  quitted  the  road, 
and  are  on  the  graveled  walks  of  the  cemetery.  The  talking 
ceases.  The  tomb  of  the  Verteuils  is  at  the  extreme  left — a 
magnificent  marble  structure,  where  carven  angels  in  parox- 
ysms of  stony  woe  weep  over  the  dead  and  gone  Verteuils. 
The  coffin  is  placed  before  it,  and  the  funeral  discourse  be- 
gins. 

The  count  is  pictured  as  a  man  who,  had  he  not  been  cut 
off  in  his  prime,  would  have  regenerated  the  political  condi- 
tion of  his  country  ;  a  man  renowned  for  his  private  virtues  ; 
a  man  who  had  encouraged  agriculture  and  the  arts  ;  a  man 
who  had  made  a  study  of  political  economy  and  sociology  ; 
a  man  whose  loss  was  irreparable. 

Such  is  the  crowd,  that  it  is  difficult  for  those  on  the  out- 
skirts to  catch  all  the  words.  An  elderly  gentleman,  with 
his  hand  to  his  ear,  is  listening,  with  pursed-up  lips,  to  the 
eulogy.     He  catches  these  words  : 

" the  qualities  of  his  great  and  generous  heart,  his 

bountiful " 

"  Yes,"  he  mutters,  "  I  knew  him.  He  was  a  clever  hypo- 
crite." 

The  sound-waves  from  this  mingle  with  those  of  the 
priest's  blessing.  The  mourners  retire,  and  soon  there  are 
none  left  but  the  workmen  who  are  lowering  the  coffin  into 
the  vault.  The  cords  creak,  the  oaken  coffin  gives  forth  a 
hollow  sound  as  it  strikes  the  stone  floor. 

My  lord  the  Count  de  Verteuil  is  at  home. 

Jerome  A.  Hart. 

San  Francisco,  August,  1881. 


An  army  officer  who  was  a  passenger  in  a  Western  stage- 
coach which  was  halted  and  robbed  by  two  road-agents,  ex- 
plains how  it  is  that  seven  well-armed  men  can  thus  be  vic- 
timized. In  the  first  place  they  are  strangers  to  each  other, 
and  no  one  knows  how  the  other  is  armed  or  whether  he  will 
support  a  resistance.  Secondly,  the  stage  is  crowded,  with 
no  chance  to  handle  'arms.  The  robbers  shoot  both  right 
and  left-handed,  and  the  passengers  are  required  to  dis- 
mount one  by  one,  and  give  up  their  weapons  at  the  door. 
If  a  shot  was  fired  from  the  stage,  the  robbers  would  reply 
with  a  fusilade,  and  have  every  advantage.  The  driver  is  a 
passive  spectator,  and  very  often  one  of  the  passengers  is  a 
"  pal :!  of  the  highwaymen,  and  would  aid  them  if  required. 


Americans  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  the  capture 
of  the  murderer  Lefroy,  so  long  hid  from  the  English 
police,  was  really  made  by  an  American  detective,  now  in 
the  employ  of  the  Scotland  Yard  people,  Officer  Jarvis.  He 
was  for  some  years  employed  at  the  house  of  A.  T.  Stew-art 
&  Co.  in  New  tYork,  and  there,  it  would  seem,  gained  the 
shrewdness  which  has  so  seasonably  been  displayed  in  Le- 
froy's  capture.  It  will  be  noted  as  a  sign  of  his  natural 
shrewdness  that  in  searching  Lefroy's  room  he  actually  took 
off  his  coat  and  climbed  up  the  chimney,  in  order  to  be  sure 
nothing  was  hidden  there.  No  English  detective  in  the 
world  would  have  thought  of  such  a  thing,  or  would  have 
done  it  had  he  thought  of  it. 


"  When  George  Augusta  Sala  was  in  California,"  says  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  "  Bret  Harte  assailed  him  in  a  news- 
paper after  a  fashion  which  Sala  never  forgave  ;  so,  when  an 
English  lady  thought  it  would  be  good  fun  to  bring  the  two 
together  at  a  dinner  party,  and  invited  Harte  and  Mrs.  Sala 
to  walk  to  the  table,  George  Augustus  stepped  up,  and  took 
Mrs.  Sala's  hand  from  Harte's  arm,  saying,  '  None  of  that 
until  you  apologize.'  Harte  refused  to  retract  or  apologize, 
and  Sala,  taking  his  wife,  left  the  house."  Sala  was  never 
in  California  when  Harte  was  here.  If  the  rest  of  the  story 
is  no  truer  than  this  part  of  it,  it  will  probably  have  an  ex- 
tended run. 

The  Czar  has  a  curious  paper-weight  on  his  writing-table. 
It  is  a  sample  of  the  bread  on  which  the  peasants  have  been 
trying  to  live  in  one  portion  of  his  dominions.  He  was 
ignorant  of  this  distress  until  a  newspaper  published  the 
facts,  and  now  he  keeps  it  before  him  that  he  may  see  what 
his  people  have  been  obliged  to  eat  without  his  knowledge. 

An  English  antiquarian  has  just  discovered  at  Lyons, 
France,  a  map  bearing  the  date  1514,  with  the  name  Amer- 
ica printed  on  it.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  earliest  map 
that  gives  that  name  to  the  New  World. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


The  latest  plays  published  in  William  J.  Rolfe's  edition  of  "  Shake- 
speare" are  "Cymbeline"  and  "  Comedy  of  Errors."  There  are  few, 
if  any,  of  the  editions  of  the  master  of  drama  preferable  to  Mr.  Rolfe's, 
The  notes  are  copious  and  completely  indexed.  They  are  taken  from 
the  most  erudite  works  of  Shakespearean  critics,  and  are  chosen  with 
discrimination.  A  decided  feature  in  each  volume  is  the  complete  his- 
tory of  the  particular  play  contained  therein.  Following  the  history  is 
found  the  "critical  comments"  on  the  play.  As,  for  instance,  in 
"Cymbeline,"  we  find  long  extracts  taken  from  three  celebrated  crit- 
ics— Schlegel,  Cowden-Clarke,  and  Mrs.  Jameson.  Harvard  College, 
for  the  last  few  years,  has,  as  a  requisite  for  admission,  demanded  that 
the  candidate  be  prepared  on  two  of  Shakespeare's  plays  ;  and  each 
year  the  faculty  have  been  particular  to  select  whichever  two  Mr.  Rolfe 
had  most  recently  edited.  This  fact,  together  with  their  compactness 
and  completeness,  has  done  much  to  give  this  series  the  popularity 
which  they  have  obtained  as  text-books.  Published  by  Harper  &  Bro- 
thers ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's. 


"Amenities  of  Home,"  the  fifth  number  of  Appleton's  "  Home  Se- 
ries," is  at  hand.  It  is  written  with  the  especial  view  toward  reform  in 
American  home  life.  There  is  much  that  is  good  in  the  book,  and  also 
much  that  is  faulty.  We  think  that  the  author  is  wrong  in  her  opinion 
that  the  "Declaration  of  Independence  and  our  free  institutions 
array  themselves  'with  glittering  generalities'  against  proper  respect 
and  obedience  in  home  life. "  But  the  reader  can  judge.  She  advises 
American  mothers  to  procure  English  nurses  for  their  children,  in  order 
that  they  may,  by  the  finished  pronunciation  with  which  they  are 
gifted,  cure  the  children  of  the  "  nasty  Yankee  twang."  We  have  seen 
many  English  servants,  but  we  must  confess  that  we  have  never  yet  seen 
in  the  United  States  any  English  servant  to  whose  linguistic  care  we 
would  trust  a  child  for  its  improvement.  The  advice  concerning  man- 
ners, professions,  music  in  the  family,  etc.,  is  all  good,  and  will  repay 
one  for  its  perusal.  The  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  series. 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. ,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  White  &  Co. , 
23  Dupont  Street. 

"  New  York  Illustrated  "  is  the  latest  guide-book  to  that  metropolis. 
And  it  is  not  only  a  guide-book  for  the  visitor,  but  one  for  the  man  who 
has  to  stay  at  home — he  who  may  only  read  of  the  city,  and  not  see 
it.  It  successively  takes  up  all  points  of  interest,  from  the  harbor  to 
Central  Park,  embracing  forts,  bridge's,  streets,  elevated  railway, 
churches,  parks,  and  public  buildings.  Almost  everything  is  illustrated 
by  fine  engravings.  Accompanying  the  book  is  a  neat  and  comprehen- 
sive map  of  New  York  and  vicinity.  Published  by  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  for  sale  by  White  &  Co.,  23  Dupont  Street. 


The  Westminster  Review  for  July  contains  a  very  thorough  paper 
upon  Aristotle  and  his  philosophy.  Fitzgerald's  "  Life  of  George  IV." 
is  made  the  subject  of  an  interesting  review,  as  is  also  that  of  George, 
greater  than  all  the  royal  Georges  taken  together,  George  Eliot.  Two 
political  articles,  one  on  "The  Indian  Empire,"  the  other  on  "The 
Sugar  Bounties  Question  "   gives  great  insight  into  certain  phases  of 

colonial  affairs. The  Edinburgh  Review  for  July  discusses   the 

English  lower-class  religion,  "  Methodism,"  at  great  length:  "  Cesar's 
Expedition  into  Britain  "  strives  with  much  success  to  finally  decide 
much  concerning  that  important  invasion  that  has  heretofore  remained 
undetermined.  We  wish  that  the  author  of  the  interesting  paper  on 
"  Japan  "  had  spoken  more  at  length  on  the  politics  of  that  country  as 
regards  treaties  and  relations  with  other  nations  ;  especially  that  with 
England,  which  very  badly  needs  ventilation.  The  paper  that  will  at- 
tract most  attention  is  that  on  the  new  process  of  storing  electricity. 

This  wonderful  discovery  is  carefully  and  clearly  explained. The 

North  American  Review  for  September  opens  with  an  article  on  "  The 
Church,  the  State,  and  the  School,"  by  Professor  William  T.  Harris. 
M.  J.  Savage  treats  of  "  Natural  Ethics,"  and  John  A.  Kasson  gives  a 
history  of  the  "  Monroe  Declaration."  Edward  Everett  Hale  writes 
of  the  "Taxation  of  Church  Property."  The  other  articles  are  "Jew- 
ish Ostracism  in  America,"  by  Nina  Morais;  "The  Decay  of  New 
England  Thought,"  by  the  Rev.  Julius  H.  Ward;  "Ghost  Seeing," 
by  Professor  F.  H.  Hedge;  and  "Factitious  History,"  by  Rossiter 
Johnson.     The  latter  article  is  a  scathing  criticism  of  Jefferson  Davis's 

recent  book. Swinburne  has  written  a  poem  called  "The  Statue 

of  Victor  Hugo,"  which  is  about  to  appear  in  The  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine.  Among  the  MSS.  added  to  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in 

1880  is  a  collection  of  letters  of  Alfred  de  Mussel,  enclosed  in  a  sealed 
chest,  which  is  not  to  be  opened  before  the  year  1910. The  pub- 
lication  of  Mr.    D.    G.   Rossetti's  new  volume  is  postponed   till  the 

autumn. France  is  preparing  to  celebrate  the  first  centenary  of 

the  Revolution  of  1789.  In  anticipation  of  the  event,  the  first  number 
of  La  Revolution  Francaise  has  made  its  appearance.  Monsieur  Car- 
not.  the  son  ol  the  Revolution  statesman,  and  Monsieur  Henry  Martin, 

the  historian,  are  on  the  editorial  committee. The  article  which  the 

late  Dean  Stanley  wrote  for  Scrilu/er  t  Monthly,  and  which  has  been  re- 
turned to  England  to  be  deciphered  by  some  one  familiar  with  the 
handwriting,  treats  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson. 

The  A  thencEitm  gives  these  figures  of  a  sale  of  rare  books  in  Paris 

a  few  days  since  :  Rabelais,  edition  1711,  in  five  volumes,  with  full  mar- 
gins, 14.000  francs  ;  another,  containing  the  third  and  fourth  books  of 
"  Pantagruel,"  in  the  original  edition,  14.600  francs  ;  a  Mcliere,  167s, 
six  volumes,  2,750  francs  ;  "  Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  1718,  bound  by  Paste- 
loup,  2,950  francs  ;  "  Manon  Lescaut,"  1753,  two  volumes,  3,450  Irancs  ; 
the  famous  "  Evangeliaire  de  Charlemagne,"  dating  from  the  end  of 

the  tenth  century,"  30,100  francs. Miss  Blanche  W.  Howard,  the 

author  of  "One  Summer,"  arrived  from  Europe  recently  with  the 
manuscript  of  a  new  story,  which  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  will  pub- 
lish in  October. One  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  the  season, 

the  "  Memoires  de  Barras,"  is  announced  in  London,  instead  of  in 
Paris,  where  one  would  naturally  expect  it  to  appear.     It  is  said  to 

throw  new  light  on  the  deeds  and  character  of  Napoleon. A  firm 

at  Bolton,  in  England,  is  carrying  out  energetically  the  plan  of  publish- 
tngnovelsasfeuilletonsin  newspapers,  advocated  by  James  Payn.  They 
announce  new  novels  by  Mr.  Payn  himself,  and  by  Robert  Buchanan. 
Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  is  engaged  in  preparing  his  personal  remin- 
iscences of  Dean  Stanley  for  the  next  number  of  Harpers  Magazine. 

It  is  most  positively  asserted  by  those  who  should  know,  that  no 

one  of  the  published  guesses  concerning  the  authorship  of  "A  Lesson 

in  Love"  has  been  correct. Alphonse  Daudet's  new  novel,  "  Numa 

Roumestan,"  will  be  published  early  in  October. M.  Charles  Loy- 

son— otherwise  Father  Hyacinthe— is  said  to  have  written  poetry  when 

only  six  years  old. Mrs.   Burnett  is  at  work  on  a  new  novel   of 

Washington  life.  She  has  been  for  several  months  engaged  with  Mr. 
W.  H.  Gillette  in  making  a  play  from  her  two  short  stories,  "  Esme- 
ralda" and  "Lodusky." Renan,  the  distinguished  French  author, 

intends  writing  a  history  of  the  Jews  up  to  the  second  exile,  and,  as  a 
part  of  the  preparation  for  this  work,  is  about  to  visit  Palestine  and 

Sinai. The  late  Judge  Clifford's  law  library,  which  was  left  to  his 

three  sons,  is  reported  to  be  the  finest  in  the  country.     It  is  insured  for 

$20,000. The  author  of  "  Cape  Cod  Folks"  is  a  young  lady,  just 

twenty. It  is  reported  that  Sir  William  Black  received  ,£500  for 

"  That  Beautiful  Wretch." The  death  is  announced  of  George 

Borrow,  author  of  "  The  Bible  in  Spain,"  and  well  known  for  his  asso- 
ciations with  gypsies  in  Spain  and  elsewhere. Says  an  exchange  : 

"  People  who  buy  the  cheap  paper  editions  of  novels  should  be  careful 
lest  they  are  cheated  by  mutilated  versions.  —  The  so-called  Seaside 
Library  is  famous  for  an  economical  habit  of  cutting  out  parts  of  books 
to  save  expense  of  printing.  In  "The  Romance  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"  for  instance,  just  added  to  the  series,  the  first  chapter  is 
boldly  omitted  altogether,  the  book  beginning  with  Vernon's  letter,  and 
omissions  are  most   unscrupulously  made  elsewhere  in   the  volume." 

Monsieur  Jouaust.  of  Paris,  has  commenced  the  publication  of  a 

series  of  reprints  of  classical  French  authors  that  will  appeal  especially 
to  the  fair  sex.  The  first  book  to  appear  will  be  Legouve's  ' '  Mente  des 
Femmes,"  and  this  will  be  followed,  among  others,  by  Fentflon's 
"Traite  de  l'Education  des  Filles,"  by  selections  from  the  letters  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  of  Madame  du  Deffand,  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne,  and  of  Marianne  de  Marivaux,  the  "  Princess  de  Cleves,"  and 
"Valerie." 


. 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


VANITY    FAIR. 


In  Europe,  says  the  New  York  Sun,  royalties  are  nearly 
all  related.  When  one  dies  all  the  rest  go  into  mourning 
and  suspend  pleasure.  A  common  result  of  this  is  a  little 
passage  at  arms  between  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
at  this  moment.  The  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  died  two  or 
three  days  ago,  just  when  the  Goodwood  races  were  in  full 
swing,  and  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  enjoying  himself 
very  much  indeed  at  the  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 
Instantly  the  Queen  telegraphed  to  the  Prince  desiring  him 
to  return  to  London.  The  Prince  sent  back  word  that  he 
could  weep  just  as  freely  for  the  departed  second  cousin  at 
Goodwood  as  in  Marlborough  House.  The  Queen  insisted 
on  his  not  going  to  the  races.  The  Prince  replied  that  he 
must,  whereupon  the  Queen,  in  a  great  rage,  telegraphed 
positive  orders  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  not  to.  allow  any 
dancing  at  Goodwood  House  during  the  races.  Thus  the 
Prince  goes  to  the  races  in  the  daytime,  but  has  to  content 
himself  without  tripping  the  particularly  light  and  fantastic 
toe,  which  he  loves  to  wield  when  any  fair  dames  are  about. 
It  is  now  said  that  he  will  go  to  Cowes,  but  the  newspapers 
have  been  asked  not  to  allude  to  his  presence,  as  he  intends 
to  be  at  the  regatta  almost  incognito.  The  Queen,  too,  be- 
ing at  Osborne,  would  be  a  trifle  too  handy  for  him,  and  he 
would  in  all  probability  find  that  merry-making  at  Cowes 
was  followed  by  a  little  enforced  penitence  at  Osborne.  The 
Prince  evidently  has  lost  none  of  his  original  dread  of  his 
august  mother's  anger. 

"  Nobody,"  says  Nym  Crynkle,  "  appears  to  have  noticed 
one  effect  of  the  electric  light — it  is  going  to  make  brunettes 
fashionable  again.  The  white  glare  is,  in  a  color  sense,  death 
to  the  blonde.  The  pinkest  of  them  take  on  little  green 
shadows  under  the  eyes,  and  purple  tints  come  into  their 
lips,  and  their  cheeks  get  ashen.  I  am  speaking  now  of  a 
natural  blonde.  The  effect  upon  the"  artificial  creature  is 
simply  cadaverous.  But  the  brunette  sparkles  under  it  like 
the  evening  star.  What  a  dreadful  stale  of  existence  the 
dear  enamelled  will  lead  when  they  can  neither  go  out  at 
day  nor  night.  I  suppose  you  know  that  the  hot  sun  heats 
the  faces  of  enamelled  women,  much  as  it  heats  a  tin  roof, 
and  it  is  liable,  if  it  gets  hot,  to  blister  the  flesh  underneath, 
which  would  split  the  artificial  covering.  If,  then,  the  elec- 
tric light  shuts  them  in  at  night  also,  they  might  as  well  be 
enamelled  all  through,  in  the  old  Egyptian  style,  and  put 
into  a  sarcophagus." 

With  the  mercury  close  to  the  hundreds,  says  the  New 
York  Tribune,  the  Philistine  goes  about  London  in  tightly 
buttoned  black  coat  and  chimney-pot  hat  and  woolen  trou- 
sers. For  that  matter,  everybody  is  a  Philistine,  Sunday 
"swells"  excepted.  Not  a  few  of  the  gilded  youth  array 
themselves  in  light-colored  garments  ;  and  white  hats  are 
common  enough,  though  always  orthodox  in  shape,  and  a 
very  good  safeguard  against  sun  they  are.  The  Duke  of 
Sutherland  wore  white  linen  at  Marlborough  House.  He, 
perhaps,  had  profited  by  his  American  experience.  A  duke, 
of  course,  may  do  anything.  Yet  society  still  thrills  with 
horror  as  it  remembers  the  bold  young  nobleman  of  lesser 
rank  who  one  day  walked  into  Brooks:s  in  a  suit  similar  to 
the  duke's,  but  crowned  by  a  flat  straw  hat  with  a  red  ribbon. 
Sometimes  an  Anglo-Indian  ventures  into  St.  James's  Street 
with  a  puggaree  on  his  head,  but  you  never  heard  of  another 
case  where  straw  was  worn  and  the  wearer  survived,  unless 
he  were  a  hansom-cab  driver.  It  may  yet  happen  that  the 
London  Jehu  will  set  the  fashion  for  his  patrons.  He  has 
been  sporting  of  late  the  kufieh — if  that  be  the  way  to  spell 
it — which  is  nothing  more  than  a  yard  or  two  of  porous  stuff 
—  silk,  or  cotton,  or  linen — wound  about  his  hat  and  hanging 
over  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  east  is  the  parent  of  it,  but 
it  is  common  in  New  York  also. 


At  Newport  there  are  many  social  sets,  says  the  Hour. 
Among  others  there  is  a  naval  set.  In  the  harbor  there  are 
always  one  or  more  United  States  vessels.  It  is  the  custom 
for  the  officers  on  the  LTnited  States  ships  to  give  entertain- 
ments. They  issue  invitations  very  generally  for  receptions 
on  their  vessels,  at  which  there  is  dancing  and  some  slight 
refreshments.  But  it  is  a  notable  circumstance,  that  while 
the  rich  people  on  Bellevue  Avenue  sometimes  accept  these 
invitations,  American  naval  officers  are  never,  or  rarely,  in- 
vited to  the  Bellevue  Avenue  entertainments.  Although  the 
only  statue  in  the  town  is  in  honor  of  Commodore  Perry, 
fashionable  Newport  ignores  the  naval  officer.  It  may  be 
that  rich  parents  with  daughters  do  not  care  to  cultivate  inti- 
macies with  the  junior  officers  in  the  navy  in  view  of  the 
poor  pay  and  slow  promotion  in  the  public  service.  What- 
ever the  reason  may  be,  the  fact  is  as  stated.  Newport  is 
the  most  English  of  all  towns  out  of  England.  It  has  its 
daily  fog  ;  the  houses  remind  one  of  an  English  town  built 
a  century  or  two  since.  The  best  people — the  dwellers  in 
the  cottages — imitate  English  airs,  teams,  turnouts,  flun- 
kies, and  manners.  In  their  speech  they  insensibly  adopt 
the  English  drawl.  If  there  is  a  British  lord  in  the  country, 
he  naturally  finds  his  way  to  Newport,  and  is  more  at  home 
there  than  anywhere  else  on  this  continent.  No  sensible 
American  will  object  to  all  this.  We  are  a  composite  people, 
representing  many  races  and  more  ancient  civilizations  than 
our  own.  It  would  add  to  the  attractions  of  our  country  had 
we  other  cities  as  distinctively  German,  French,  Spanish,  or 
Italian,  of  the  better  class,  as  is  Newport  of  the  finest  Eng- 
lish type  of  seaside  resort. 


peculiar  alone  to  American  girls,  neither  has  she  brazen 
effrontery.  But  to  come  to  the  most  radical  distinction.  The 
Mexican  senorita  is  artificial.  Her  so  much  lauded  and 
transcendent  beauty  consists  in  powder  and  paint,  not  judi- 
ciously applied,  but  piled  on  in  layers,  until  whatever  beauty 
there  might  once  have  been  is  entirely  lost.  This  is  the  way 
that  she  walks  the  streets  of  the  capital,  rolls  in  a  coach  over 
the  plaza,  and  may  at  all  hours  of  the  day  be  seen  by  the 
foreign  tourist.  It  is  suggested  that  this  may  be  a  result  of 
higher  education  in  the  city,  but  it  is  not  so.  The  senoritas 
of  Mexico  universally  affect  the  (  war-paint.'  This  is  the 
subtle  charmer  that  the  average  Mexican  correspondent  has 
to  contend  against  and  button  up  his  heart,  and  perforce 
leave  the  country  or  fall  a  victim  to  Cupid's  dart.  Next  to 
the  pulque  trade,  the  dealers  in  French  chalk  and  paint  do 
the  biggest  business  of  the  city,though  they  report  lately  that 
sales  have  somewhat  fallen  off,  and  ascribe  it  to  the  fact  of 
American  immigration  and  travel.  Mexican  men  admire 
the  American  style  of  beauty,  and  have  no  hesitation 
in  showing  their  preference.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  pretty  American  girls  in  this  city  recently, 
and  the  contrast,  with  their  natural  color  and  viva- 
cious ways,  between  them  and  the  long-accepted  stand- 
ard of  artificial  Mexican  beauty  was  striking  enough  to 
present  itself  favorably  to  the  blase  Mexicans.  They  came 
over  in  crowds  to  worship  at  the  American  shrine,  and  the 
Northern  belle  was  at  a  premium.  Her  Southern  sister  is 
beginning  to  see  the  point,  and  is  giving  chalk  and  paint  a 
little  vacation,  but  by  no  means  a  total  rest.  The  chalk  and 
paint  are  still  there,  with  several  layers  removed.  During 
the  past  winter  a  distinguished  New  York  capitalist  had  oc- 
casion to  spend  a  few  weeks  here  with  his  wife  and  daughter. 
The  daughter  was  a  rosy-cheeked,  healthy  girl  of  eighteen, 
would  be  called  in  the  North  good-looking,*  had  the  usual 
independent  manner  of  going  around  the  streets,  and  at- 
tracted more  than  the  usual  amount  of  attention.  The 
Mexican  caballero  went  wild  over  her,  and  would  hang 
around  the  hotel  for  hours  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  bella 
Americana.  This,  it  is  needless  to  say,  did  not  suit  the 
feminine  portion  of  the  city.  An  indignation  meeting  was 
in  order,  and  the  merits  of  the  little  American  were  passed 
upon.  The  meeting  confined  itself  to  the  consideration 
of  her  face,  and  the  prevailing  sentiment  was  against  that 
color  on  her  cheeks  as  natural.  It  was  some  'Yankee 
rouge'  which  was  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  the  Paris 
article.  The  question  how  to  get  it  perplexed  them.  It  would 
not  do  to  ask  her,  for  it  would  be  admitting  the  superiority 
of  an  American  article  and  style.  One  of  the  young  ladies 
of  the  meeting  had  the  audacity  to  suggest  that  the  color 
might  be  natural.  She  was  not  '  fired  out,1  but  insisted  upon 
her  point  with  such  persistency  that  she  was  appointed  sole 
delegate  to  find  out  whether  such  a  statement  could  be  true. 
She  could  talk  broken  English,  got  an  American  friend  to 
write  a  letter  asking  for  an  interview,  and  proceeded  in 
broken  Spanish  and  English  to  broach  the  subject.  By  a 
frequent  use  of  the  dictionary  an  understanding  was  effected. 
The  American,  taking  in  the  humor  of  the  situation  and  the 
seriousness  of  the  interviewer  as  a  proof  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  article,  submitted  to  having  her  face  washed  and 
vigorously  rubbed  with  a  towel.  The  color,  before  dormant, 
was  increased  tenfold.  Mexican  philosophy  could  not  ac- 
count for  this.  She  returned  to  her  friends,  who  had 
resolved  themselves  into  permanent  session  awaiting  her 
arrival,  and  related  her  wonderful  tale.  The  rest  were  still 
incredulous,  though  she  had  satisfied  herself.  One  of  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  advanced  the  novel  theory,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted  as  a  compromise,  that  it  was  a 
new  kind  of  paint — a  Yankee  invention— which  was  applied 
to  the  cheek,  and  the  more  it  was  rubbed,  like  boot  blacking, 
the  higher  the  polish.  If  a  tourist  comes  to  Mexico  to  see 
handsome  women,  they  don't  exist,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  ever  did  exist.  He  had  much  better  stay  at 
home  among  his  American  cousins,  for  no  matter  how  ex- 
emplary a  wife  a  Mexican  woman  may  make,  she  has 
neither  beauty  nor  money — the  former  quality  she  never 
had,  and  the  latter  possibility  is  most  remote." 


From  the  City  of  Mexico  a  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Times  sends  some  facts  about  the  follies  of  the  fair  :  "  The 
Mexican  senorita  invariably  has  dark  eyes.  Her  make-up 
noes  not  differ  materially  from  her  Northern  cousin  in  matter 
of  dress — both  aping  Parisian  fashions,  with  the  preponder- 
ance of  style  unequivocally  in  favor  of  the  Northern  girl. 
Both  run  to  jewelry,  have  the  sarne  ways  of  doing  up  the 
hair,  and  carry  the  purse  in  the  hand  while  shopping.  So  far 
the  Mexican  senorita  and  American  girl  have  certain  traits 
in  common.  The  former  smokes  cigarettes,  the  latter  does 
not.  The  former  will  not  look  you  in  the  face  upon  the 
street,  the  latter  will,  even  to  embarrassment.  The  Mexican 
senorita  has  not  that  proud,  independent  carriage,  perhaps 


BOARDING-HOUSES. 


A  Caustic  Review  of  these  Peculiarly  American  Institutions. 


Queen  Victoria    has    issued   another  edict  against  low- 
necked  dresses,  and  her  younger  female   subjects  think  it 

really  unbearable. The   way  the  young  beauty  has    her 

hands  photographed  is  by  resting  her  arm  upon  an  upright 
support  and  holding  her  hand  against  a  black  velvet  back- 
ground.  Patti  wears  false  hair,  having  lost  a  large  part  of 

the   natural  growth.      Her  black  braids   are  selected    with 

great  care  in  Paris. According  to  the  Times  of  India,  the 

latest  exploit  of  the  King  of  Burmah  was  the  poisoning  of 
his  mother-in-law.  His  wife  having  sent  him  some  choice 
confections,  he  sent  for  her  mother  and  gave  them  to  her ; 

the  result  being  her  almost   immediate  death. The  three 

prettiest  young  women  in  Newport  society  this  summer  are 
said  to  be  Miss  Perkins,  of  Boston,  Miss   Chamberlain,  of 

Cleveland,  and   Miss   Montague,   of  Baltimore. Who  is 

this  young  lady  who  is  thus  described  in  a  foreign  journal  ? 
There  is  a  young  lady  in  New  York  who  has  the  true  auburn 
hair,  which  is  very  much  the  color  of  a  ripe  Spanish  chest- 
nut, and  so  proud  is  she  of  her  chevelure,  that  she  adopts  its 
exact  hue  in  her  dress  on  almost  all  occasions.  Hat,  dress, 
gloves,  and  boots  are  all   of  the  same  rich   shade,  and  she 

goes  by  the  name  of  the  Nut  Brown  Maid. Parasols  made 

of  velvet,  embroidered  with  monograms  or  golden  bees,  are 
the  latest  infliction.  Very  soon  parasols  of  kid  trimmed 
with  fur  will  be  in  order  ;  or,  if  that  combination  is  not 
smothering  enough,  a  nice  thick  bed  blanket,  ornamented  in 
one  panel  by  a  small  stuffed  kitten,  would  be  a  choice  and 

novel  design  for  an  eccentric. Bridal  presents  in  England 

are  assuming  enormous  proportions.  A  bride  was  recently 
presented  by  a  relative,  who  was  a  countess,  with  a  solid  sil- 
ver tea  service  and  a  brougham  ;  and  at  the  wedding  of 
Hon.  Alfred  Egerton  and  Miss  Georges,  at  St.  Peter's  Church, 
the  gifts  numbered  over  one  hundred  and  fifty — checks,  sil- 
ver, choice  bric-a-brac,  diamonds,  and  pearls. The  peri- 
winkle should  carry  its  shell  more  proudly.  The  Princess  of 
Wales  has  introduced  a  new  color,  and  called  it  by  its  name. 

Diamond  ear-rings  and  necklace  of  old  paste  were  worn 

by  a  recent  English  bride,  and  each  of  her  bridesmaids  wore 
an  old  paste  heart-shaped  brooch,  the  gift  of  the  bridegroom. 
What  American  girl  would  wear  paste,  however  old  or  how- 
ever much  of  an  heirloom  ? 


If  half  the  ills  which  disfigure  American  middle-class  so- 
ciety were  traced  to  their  source,  it  would  unquestionably  be 
found  in  that  abominable  substitute  for  a  home,  the  Ameri- 
can boarding-house.  As  a  rule,  it  is  a  rude  and  mischiev- 
ous miscarriage  of  the  cooperative  impulse  which,  in  other 
forms,  has  made  itself  felt  in  Europe.  A  woman,  usually 
without  any  capital  or  means,  seeks  to  maintain  a  household 
of  her  own  by  conceding,  to  a  large  extent,  her  domestic 
rights  and  privileges  in  return  for  so  much  assistance  in  her 
attempt  at  self-support.  In  furnishing  her  home,  she  is  not 
actuated  by  the  fine  taste  and  conscientiousness  with  which 
she  would  equip  an  establishment  for  her  own  personal  use 
and  comfort.  The  remembrance  that  it  is,  after  all,  a  mere 
speculation,  based  upon  the  toleration  and  good-humor  of  a 
lot  of  strangers,  represses  her  better  instincts.  She  is  a  land- 
lady fitting  up  a  private  hotel.  All  womanly  pride  and  amour 
ftropre  are  eliminated  from  the  question.  She  essays,  at  a 
minimum  of  expense,  to  supply  a  given  number  of  customers 
with  food,  shelter,  and  the  various  appurtenances  of  civilized 
life.  If  she  is  a  woman  of  more  than  the  usual  sentimental- 
ity, she  will  try  to  tincture  her  menage  with  a  faint  domestic 
flavor.  She  will  entreat  her  customers  to  make  believe  that, 
in  a  degree,  they  are  thoroughly  "  at  home,"  and  will,  on  her 
own  part,  affect  with  delightful  transparency  to  be  rather  a 
hostess  than  a  landlady.  But,  even  when  her  boarders  con- 
sent to  help  the  illusion,  the  result  is  too  likely  to  be  a  sin- 
ister travesty  on  the  sweeter  and  more  private  living  of  those 
who  really  have  homes  of  their  own.  It  is  not  a  thing  for 
which  its  landlady  should  be  held  personally  responsible  that 
there  is  nothing  so  cruelly  unhome-like  as  a  boarding-house. 
For  that,  the  system  should  alone  be  held  blameable.  It 
would  take  a  very  long  article  to  set  forth  the  many  mischiefs 
which  flow  from  this  prolific  source.  It  is,  however,  both 
easy  and  safe  to  say  that  it  begets  a  great  deal  of  shiftless- 
ness,  of  the  want  of  good  taste,  of  the  ill-behavior,  of  the 
vulgarity,  and  the  minor  immoralities  which  disfigure  our  so- 
cial system.  For  example,  there  is  no  more  irrational,  as 
there  is  more  exacting,  test  to  which  the  good  sense 
of  a  young  and  pretty  married  woman  can  be  subjected 
than  a  year  of  existence  in  an  American  boarding-house. 
She  finds  herself  exposed  to  all  the  evil  influences 
of  an  American  hotel,  and  utterly  unprotected  by  any 
of  its  safeguards.  The  transparent  sham  of  home  re- 
quires her  to  be  on  such  terms  of  intimacy  with  her 
fellow-boarders  as  she  would  absolutely  lepudiate  among 
mere  fellow-residents  in  a  hotel.  Removed  by  her  marriage 
from  a  scene  of  more  or  less  domestic  activity,  she  is  con- 
fronted by  the  alternative  either  of  her  stuffy  bed-room  or 
of  the  common  parlor,  with  an  absolute  want  of  occupation 
for  her  mind  and  hands.  Unable  to  exercise  her  proper  in- 
stincts of  domesticity,  she  unconsciously  enters  the  most 
sordid,  most  ruinous,  and  most  demoralizing  of  competitions 
—that  of  dress  and  self-decoration.  It  is  scarcely  her  fault 
that,  in  a  limited  society  where  the  women  have  nothing  else 
than  their  clothes  wherein  to  rival  one  another,  she  loses  her 
taste  and  her  modesty,  and  violates  all  the  laws  which  should 
and  elsewhere  would  govern  her.  The  victory  which  she  at- 
tempts to  gain  over  her  feminine  fellow-boarders  is  not  with- 
out its  effect  upon  the  other  sex.  She  begins  by  trying  to 
excite  the  envy  of  the  one  element ;  she  ends  by  compla- 
cently accepting  the  admiration  and  flatteries  of  the  other. 
It  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  what  was  in  its  origin  a 
natural  rivalry,  and  she  becomes  that  most  reprehensible  and 
dangerous  of  all  social  agents — a  married  coquette.  Before 
she  reaches  this  phase,  she  has  parted  with  many  admirable 
gifts  upon  the  way.  She  has  lost  her  delicacy  of  taste,  and 
become  addicted  to  "  loud  "  and  inappropriate  costumes.  In 
the  race  to  be  conspicuous  she  overloads  herself  with  jew- 
elry ;  she  arranges  her  hair  after  pronounced  fashions  ;  she 
replaces  her  girlish  freshness  with  a  dozen  silly  and  vulgar 
affectations.  Her  husband  is  scarcely  an  object  of  more  im- 
portance to  her  than  the  other  male  inmates  of  the  house 
among  whom  he  sits  at  table,  and  with  whom  she  is  forced 
to  constantly  compare  him.  He  is  not  the  master  of  the 
house  or  the  head  of  the  family.  One  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons why  the  women  of  the  stage  are  coarser,  ruder,  and  less 
delicate  than  the  rest  of  their  sex  is  that  they  are  forced  to 
endure  a  closer  and  more  miscellaneous  contact  with  men. 
Hurtful  as  is  the  boarding-house  to  young  married  women, 
it  is  even  more  evil  in  its  effect  upon  young  girls.  The  ruin- 
ous influences  of  boarding-house  familiarity  are  necessarily 
fatal  to  the  sweetness  and  bloom  of  girlhood.  For,  fatal  as 
they  are  to  all  proper  womanliness,  they  nourish,  with  only 
too  much  prodigality,  ill-growths  of  behavior  and  perversions 
of  taste,  even  of  the  sense  of  decency,  such  as  no  fastidious 
man  would  care  to  transplant  into  the  sacred  soil  of  his  own 
home.  Above  all  are  the  children  of  the  boarding-house  en- 
titled to  commiseration.  Home  is  represented  to  them  by 
the  four  walls  of  a  front  bedroom.  Their  young  but  suscep- 
tible minds  are  unceasingly  exposed  to  the  most  ruthless  and 
most  demoralizing  impressions  ;  they  are  robbed,  by  force  of 
circumstances,  of  their  birthright  of  innocent  inexperience  ; 
they  are  witnesses  of  all  sorts  of  scandalous  competitions; 
they  are  the  precocious  and  unhappy  cage-birds  of  childhood. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  wmether  the  men,  married  and  single, 
of  the  boarding-house  are  not  the  greater  sufferers  by  this 
abominable  system.  The  husband  who  retires  from  a  day  of 
toil  and  exhaustion  to  his  upstairs  rooms,  overcrowded  by 
his  wife  and  children,  is  not  likely  to  get  refreshment  or  con- 
solation. He  is  saturated,  instead,  with  half  a  dozen  little 
noisome  and  wearisome  scandals.  Perhaps  he  has  to  plunge 
into  one  of  the  endless  rows  and  quarrels  which  characterize 
this  sort  of  existence.  His  one  room  becomes  intolerably 
close  and  depressing.  He  cannot  ask  his  friends  to  meet 
him  there.  His  coarse  and  indigestible  dinner  over,  he  gets 
out  of  the  place  as  soon  as  he  can.  A  club-parlor,  a  card- 
room,  even  a  bar-room  offer  him  inducements  such  as  his 
cheerless  bed-chamber  never  holds  out  to  him.  It  is  true 
that  his  wife  has  a  right  to  his  society.  But  the  chances  are 
that  she  is  only  too  glad  to  waive  her  prerogative  and  let  him 
go.  The  tired,  surly,  disappointed  husband  got  rid  of,  she 
has  the — let  us  hope — innocuous  but  surely  reprehensible  ex- 
citement of  coquetry  either  with  some  other  woman's  hus- 
band or  some  unmarried  man. — The  Hour. 
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The  President  this  (Friday)  afternoon  is  dying— lingering 
upon  the  very  brink  of  the  grave,  with  no  hope  of  possible 
recovery.  Before  we  issue  again  the  fiat  will  have  gone 
forth,  and  after  fitting  ceremonies  the  grave  will  have 
closed  over  all  that  is  mortal  of  our  most  loved  and  honored 
Chief  Magistrate.  Struck  down  in  the  very  pride  of  his 
manhood,  at  a  time  of  most  promising  usefulness;  torn  from 
family,  friends,  and  country  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin — a 
criminal  made  mad  by  devilish  political  teachings— ic  is  al- 
most enough  to  make  one  question  the  goodness  of  God  and 
to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  And  then  comes  the  op- 
portunity of  Vice-President  Chester  A.  Arthur,  U.  S.  Grant, 
and  Roscoe  Conkling  to  demonstrate  to  the  American  people 
whether  their  influence  and  their  acts  shall  be  directed  by 
patriotic  love  of  country  or  governed  by  motives  of  selfish 
personal  ambition.  We  shall  know,  and  all  the  world  will 
know,  whether  we  have  wronged  these  distinguished  men  in 
our  estimate  of  their  political  characters.  The  opportunity 
is  given  them  by  this  act  of  God  to  demonstrate  the  posses- 
sion of  those  qualities  so  earnestly  claimed  for  them  by  their 
friends — wisdom,  generosity,  and  loyalty  to  the  country.  We 
shall  know,  within  a  brief  time,  whether  Mr.  Arthur  is  to 
write  his  name  in  the  history  of  our  Republic  as  one  of  its 
intelligent,  honest,  and  honored  Chief  Magistrates.  We 
shall  hope  that  it  will  not  be  forgotten  by  General  Grant, 
that,  being  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  he  was  not  nom- 
inated by  Mr.  Conkling;  that,  resigning  from  the  Senate,  he 
was  not  returned.  Of  all  the  political  virtues,  modesty  is 
the  greatest  ;  of  all  principles,  loyalty  is  the  highest  ;  of  all 
things,  the  best  for  politicians  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  is 
that  God  rules,  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God, 
and  that  it  will  be  heard  again  in  three  years  upon  the 
Presidential  question. 

"  The  long  struggle  over  the  spoils  between  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Democrats  and  the  Sand-lotters  has  ended  in  the 
"  usual  way.  An  alliance  and  a  division  have  been  effected, 
"  the  Democrats  giving  the  Sand-lotters  the  best  and  most 
"important  of  the  offices,  and  thus  conceding  to  that  ele- 
"ment  the. control  of  the  Democratic  party.  This  event  has 
"much  more  than  a  local  interest,  for  it  involves  the  domi- 
"  nance  of  the  communistic  element  in  Democratic  State 
"  politics  as  well.  The  class  of  men  who  have  thus  been 
"given  the  lead  in  the  San  Francisco  Democracy  are  at 
"once  the  most  worthless  and  mischievous  element  in  poli- 
"tics.  They  embrace  all  the  lowest  order  of  corner -grocery 
"  loafers,  bar-room  statesmen,  ignorant  ranters,  venal  vote- 
"  sellers,  trouble-breeding  communists,  and  enemies  of  law 
"  and  order,  in  the  metropolis.  They  are  under  the  lead  of 
"  the  most  unscrupulous  and  dishonest  demagogues.  They 
"  can  be  counted  on  to  support  and  take  their  share  in  what- 
"  ever  thieving  schemes  their  '  bosses  '  may  devise,  and  they 
"  will  vote  early  and  often  for  any  rascal  who  may  by  hook 
"or  crook  secure  a  nomination.  This  is  the  kind  of  allies 
"the  Democracy  of  San  Francisco  has  surrendered  to,  and 
"put  in  the  van  of  their  battle  ;  and  it  is  upon  the  strength 
"of  such  an  alliance  that  they  are  about  to  ask  the  citizens 
"  of  San  Francisco  to  elect  their  candidates  and  those  of  the' 
"  Sand-lot."  Every  word  of  the  above,  from  the  Recora- 
Unioti,  is  literally  true.  Every  suggestion  therein  contained 
is  true.  There  has  never  been  in  any  city  in  America  a 
more  utterly  disgraceful  squabble  than  has  been  witnessed 
in  this  city  within  the  past  few  weeks.  The  men  who  have 
participated  in  it  are  fitly  described  by  the  epithets  in- 
dulged in  by  the  Record- Union.  Engaged  in  this  vile  scram- 
ble for  an  opportunity  to  steal  there  have  participated  some 
few  men  with  the  reputation  of  good  citizens.  Whether  they 
have  deserved  that  reputation,  and  whether  they  are  or  are 
not  good  citizens,  depends  upon  whether  they  continue  to 
act  with  this  party  ;  whether  they  aid  to  elect  the  ticket 
thus  placed  in  nomination ;  whether  they  continue  to 
give  their  countenance  and  support  to  a  political  move- 
ment so  utterly  bad  and  so  really  dangerous  as  is 
this  political  conspiracy.  A  very  large  majority  of  one  con- 
vention, a  very  large  minority  of  another,  and  nearly  all  of 
the  various  side-shows  and  piece-clubs  who  have  wallowed 
in  this  vile  business,  are  alien  citizens  ;  as  a  rule,  men  desti- 


tute of  principle  or  property,  having  nothing  to  lose  and  ev- 
erything to  gain ;  ignorant,  characterless  adventurers,  who 
have  been  openly  engaged  in  bartering  away  offices,  that 
those  holding  them  might  divide  the  plunder  somewhat 
fairly  among  the  different  factions  and  cliques  of  party  thieves. 
This  is  a  fair,  and  just,  and  plain  statement  of  Democratic 
politics  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  not  written  in 
malice,  nor  is  it  exaggerated.  It  is  true,  as  a  general  and 
specific  statement  of  the  political  condition  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  of  this  city.  We  hold  the  impecunious,  ig- 
norant, adventurous,  foreign-bom  demagogues  and  loafers 
who  manipulate  political  conventions  as  less  dangerous 
and  less  guilty  than  the  intelligent,  unscrupulous,  intrigu- 
ing party  knaves  of  native  birth  who  countenance  and  en- 
courage them.  There  is  a  moral  cowardice  attaching  to 
the  selfish  American  Democratic  politician  that  makes  him 
altogether  more  contemptible  than  the  lowest  and  most  ig- 
norant of  the  Pope's  political  Irish.  There  is  a  species  of 
argument  preferred  by  the  more  respectable  element  in 
the  Democratic  party.  This  class  of  men  say,  in  justifi- 
cation of  the  facts  charged  against  them,  that  they  mix  in 
politics,  mingle  in  conventions,  and  take  part  in  an  attempt 
to  control  party  matters  in  order  that  they  may  give  them  a 
better  direction  ;  that  it  would  be  to  the  last  degree  danger- 
ous to  allow  the  meaner  part  of  the  Democracy  to  dominate 
it ;  that,  with  indifference  on  the  part  of  many,  it  might  hap- 
pen that  a  city  or  State  government  would  be  given  over  to 
plunder  ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  to  participate 
in  public  affairs,  and  that  there  is  no  place  where  that  duty- 
can  be  more  profitably  exercised  by  gentlemen,  intelligent 
and  honest,  than  in  the  endeavor  to  direct  the  ordinary  Dem- 
ocratic party  convention. 

The  above  argument  is  not  without  some  force,  and  we 
have  seen  the  moral  effect  of  such  action  in  the  recent 
more  than  ordinarily  disgusting  struggle  over  our  city  of- 
fices. There  was  a  time  when  it  seemed  as  though  there 
could  nothing  good  come  out  of  the  disgraceful  wrangle. 
The  various  factions  were  fighting  each  other  with  a  desper- 
ation that  seemed  to  be  irreconcilable.  The  flood  of  vulgar 
blackguardism  seemed  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the 
party.  It  looked  as  though  every'  decent  man  would  be 
driven  from  the  ranks  in  utter  disgust,  and  that  the  wreck  of 
the  Democracy  would  be  a  total  one.  This  was  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  until  the  Examiner,  the  State  Central  and 
County  Committees,  and  certain  gentlemen  who  held  the 
party  good  and  the  tax-payers'  welfare  as  something  superior 
to  the  greedy,  hungry  mob  of  Irish  loafers  that  were  scram- 
bling for  a  chance  to  steal,  took  hold  of  the  conventions  and, 
by  threats,  compelled  them  to  forego  their  disgraceful  quarrel. 
These  threats  were  only  effective  because  they  saw  that 
they  could  elect  nobody,  and  that,  having  no  victory,  they 
could  have  no  plunder.  The  result  has  been  a  compromise, 
and  the  compromise  is  as  disgraceful  as  the  quarrel.  If  the 
honest  members  of  the  Democratic  party  had  not  interfered, 
it  might  have  been  demonstrated  how  small  and  contempti- 
ble is  this  low  political  element;  how  few  in  numbers  is  the 
rampant,  howling  part  of  the  Irish  Democracy.  One  hun- 
dred noisy,  red-mouthed  Irish  withdrawn  from  the  Sand-lot, 
from  the  ward  clubs,  from  the  corner  of  California  and 
Montgomery  Streets,  and  from  the  Democratic  conventions, 
with  a  score  or  more  of  American  demagogues,  of  whom  the 
fellow  Kalloch  is  a  type,  here  a  Jew  and  there  a  Dutch- 
man, and  there  would  be  no  serious  political  agitation  in 
San  Francisco.  Citizens  could  meet  in  peace,  and,  with 
quiet  consideration,  make  nominations  for  office.  To  com- 
promise with  this  mob  is  not  creditable  to  the  moral  cour- 
age of  the  best  men  of  the  Democratic  party.  A  compro- 
mise has  been  made,  and  the  anticipated  loot  is  divided. 
There  are  some  men  on  the  Democratic  ticket  who, 
estimated  from  any  other  standpoint  than  the  fact  that 
they  are  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  might  be  safely  trusted, 
have  a  right  to  be  considered  as  good  citizens,  and  are  men 
of  decent  reputations.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  task  for  a  writer 
to  individualize  the  exceptions  to  this  rule.  It  is  not  at  all 
agreeable  to  point  out,  by  name,  the  dishonest  adventurer 
who,  by  every  infernal  art  known  to  the  party  knave,  has 
succeeded  in  securing  a  nomination  for  office.  It  is  espe- 
cially embarrassing  to  do  so  when  this  class  is  found  on  the 
Republican  ticket.  It  is  not  easy  for  the  editorial  room 
to  be  ready  with  its  proofs  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  libel, 
and  to  be  ready  to  sustain,  by  legal  evidence,  the  truth  of 
charges  preferred.  We  may  be  convinced  to  a  moral  cer- 
tainty that  the  incumbent  of  an  office  is  an  utterly  dishonest 
man,  that  he  makes  his  appointments  from  lust  and  money- 
greed,  that  he  steals  by  guilty  indirection,  that  he  is  false 
to  all  the  relations  of  life,  that  he  has  acted  the  part  of  a 
swindler  in  trade,  and  yet  who  cares  to  call  him  by  name, 
even  after  he  has  absconded  from  the  country?  It  is  the 
more  difficult  to  do  so  if  his  shame  exposed  would  involve 
the  reputation  of  others.  The  more  difficult,  if  he  happens  to 
be  of  the  same  party  to  which  the  accuser  himself  belongs. 


We  had  originally  intended  to  have  made  from  all  other 
parties  a  ticket  of  our  own,  and  to  have  provided  for  its  dis- 
tribution.    We  are  unable,  under  the  circumstances,  to  see 


that  we  can  accomplish  any  good  result  by  such  an  effort. 
The  class  of  voters  that  would  have  been  in  the  least  degree 
influenced  by  any  action  we  might  take  are  sufficiently  in- 
telligent to  make  their  own  ticket — to  form  their  own  opin- 
ions and  to  act  upon  them.  When  we  consider  the  charac- 
ter and  recall  the  history  of  the  conventions  that  have  placed 
tickets  in  the  field,  we  are  convinced  that,  as  a  whole,  the 
Republicans  present  a  higher  claim  for  consideration  ;  as  a 
whole,  that  the  Republican  candidates  have  superior  quali- 
fications, and  give  better  assurance  of  good  government  than 
the  Democratic.  A  majority  of  the  candidates  for  municipal 
offices  on  the  Democratic  ticket  are  men  of  alien  birth — 
mostly  Irish.  All  things  else  being  equal,  we  prefer  an 
American.  Of  the  Democratic  candidates  for  supervisors, 
ten  out  of  the  twelve  are  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage.  Nine 
are  Irish  and  eight  are  Roman  Catholic.  Of  the  twelve 
candidates  for  the  Board  of  Education,  we  only  know  two, 
and  there  are  seven  Romanists.  We  can  not  see  the  propri- 
ety or  decency  of  this  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  obtain  control  of  our  common-school  system.  Its 
priests  are  opposed  to  it,  declare  it  godless  and  demoralizing, 
and  do  not  favor  the  children  of  Catholic  parents  being  sent 
to  it.  Free  schools  are  set  up  in  opposition.  Its  press  de- 
nounces them,  and  from  priests  and  laymen  comes  an  unre- 
mitting war  against  them.  Hence  when  we  see  such  names 
as  those  of  McFoard,  Phelan,  Sheehy,  Lawler,  and  Ma- 
glone,  we  suspect  that  beneath  them  lurks  the  design  of 
assassination.  We  have  a  right  to  demand  of  any  party  that 
holds  our  common  schools  in  honest  esteem  that  it  give  us 
for  school  directors  men  of  such  character,  religion,  and  learn- 
ing as  shall  guarantee  on  their  part  an  honest  effort  for  the 
best  welfare  of  the  schools.  We  do  not  put  she-wolves  to 
nursing  lambs,  nor  bring  up  chickens  under  the  care  of 
hawks.  We  have  respect  for  Robert  Howe.  We  think  well 
of  Harry  Hammond  and  Walter  Levy.  Dr.  McAllister  is  a 
clever  gentleman,  and  John  Shirley  is  an  honest  man.  Edward 
F.  Drum,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  street  superintendent, 
will  receive  our  vote  for  two  reasons  :  His  own  excellent 
qualifications  for  the  place,  and  the  knowledge  and  the  assur- 
ance we  have  that  he  would  make  an  intelligent,  honest,  and 
economical  administration  of  the  office  ;  and  the  other  preg- 
nant fact  that  his  opponent,  Mr.  Robert  Graham,  ought  not 
to  have  been  nominated  upon  the  Republican  ticket,  and 
would  not,  if  fair  play  had  been  had — for  he  belongs  soul, 
body,  and  political  breeches  to  the  Gorham-Carr  faction, 
was  imported  by  them,  made  Government  Drayman  by  them, 
and  was,  and  is,  and  always  has  been  grateful  to  them.  We 
shall  scratch  the  name  of  Robert  Graham,  and  write  over  it 
in  a  bold,  plain  hand  the  name  of  Edward  F.  Drum  for  Super- 
intendent nf  Streets.  We  especially  commend  John  Sedg- 
wick to  the  consideration  of  every  citizen  who  thinks  it  not 
improbable  that  the  time  may  come  in  the  history  of  this 
city  when  its  best  interests  will  demand  at  the  head  of  its 
constabulary  an  intelligent,  cool,  brave  man,  whose  whole 
association,  sympathy,  and  interest  lie  in  the  direction  of 
law,  order,  good  government,  the  preservation  of  property, 
and  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Let  such  electors  cast  their 
votes  for  John  Sedgwick  for  Sheriff.  Charles  S.  Tilton,  for 
City  and  County  Surveyor,  is  our  friend  and  neighbor.  We 
have  seen  him  grow  up  from  his  first  boots.  He  possesses 
every-  qualification  for  the  office  of  Surveyor,  and  the  claim 
of  long  years  of  faithful  service  in  it  as  a  deputy.  "Forjudge 
Blake  we  have  the  highest  respect.  We  know  his  firmness 
and  capacity  for  executive  duties.  We  know  he  will  devote 
his  whole  time  to  those  duties,  and  we  believe  him,  next  to 
Frank  McCoppin — for  whom  we  would  have  voted  if  he  had 
been  nominated — to  be  more  intelligent  upon  our  municipal 
affairs  than  any  other  man  in  San  Francisco.  Our  candi- 
dates for  supervisors  are  a  pretty  good  average.  For  School 
Directors  we  would  not  scratch  one  name.  We  would  not 
change  one  name  if  we  had  the  authority  to  substitute  an- 
other. They  are,  without  exception,  intelligent,  respectable, 
honest,  fair-minded  men.  It  is  the  only  part  of  the  ticket 
we  took  any  especial  interest  in  nominating.  It  is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  ticket.  It  is  the  only  part  that  is  'se- 
cretly assailed.  It  is  the  part  that  every  fair-minded,  liberal 
man  ought  to  work  the  hardest  for. 


The  Mint  investigation  has  closed.  A  single  paragraph 
expresses  all  that  we  have  time  to  say  concerning  its  super- 
intendent, Mr.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  viz.:  That  there  is  not  one 
word  of  testimony  that,  properly  interpreted,  not  one  fact 
that,  properly  explained,  carries  with  it  even  the  suggestion 
of  improper  management  of  the  Mint.  Notwithstanding 
the  malice  of  Mr.  Frank  Page,  and  all  his  vindictive  efforts 
to  sully  the  official  and  private  character^  Mr.  Dodge,  he 
has  utterly  failed.  Henry  L.  Dodge  stands  as  he  has  always 
stood,  without  reproach  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, as  an  honorable  merchant,  and  faithful,  honest  public 
official.  The  investigation  brings  Mr.  Garnett  to  the  front 
with  a  card  of  personal  explanation,  which,  in  our  opinion, 
can  be  profitably  supplemented  by  another  card,  that  shall 
go  fully  into  all  the  affairs  of  the  private  assaying  con- 
cern of  which,  in  connection  with  General  Hueston,  he 
was  a  member.  The  investigation  has  also  stirred  Governor 
Low  to  that  pitch  of  indignation,  that  he  comes  forward  with 
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certain  disclosures  touching  mint  affairs  which  ought  to  have 
been  brought  out  when  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut  was  bat- 
tling, almost  single-handed,  against  La  Grange  and  the  bank- 
ing institutions  that  were  banded  together  for  a  suppression 
of  the  guilty  facts  ;  that  were  then,  in  all  their  details,  with- 
in the  knowledge  of  the  writer,  but  which  he  could  not  bring 
out,  and  which  now  are  only  half  told.  The  La  Grange  in- 
vestigation had  opposing  it  the  friendly  countenance  of 
President  Grant,  the  sympathy  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  support  of  the  Sargent-Gorham-Carr  dynasty.  Mr. 
William  B.  Carr  and  Mr.  Frank  Cicott  were  present, 
menacing  with  the  terrors  of  their  political  influence 
the  honest  employees  who  would  testify,  and  encourag- 
ing the  dishonest  ones  who  did  testify.  Blackguardism 
and  personal  abuse  were  then,  as  now,  indulged  in.  Mr. 
Frank  Page  was  then  the  friend  of  La  Grange,  of  politi- 
cians, bankers,  assayers,  draymen,  and  Mint  officers.  Mr. 
Garrett,  who  sold  copper  cannisters  and  bought  copper  by 
the  barrel,  could  not  be  brought  by  subpoena,  and  would  not 
come  voluntarily.  If  the  commission  had  had  the  power  to 
compel  evidence,  and  had  had  the  courage  to  have  done  its 
duty,  and  the  courts  had  followed  up  the  crimes  perpetrated 
in  and  around  the  Mint,  by  men  in  and  around  it,  and  its 
officials,  there  would  have  been  some  men  in  State-prison 
who  are  at  liberty  to-day.  This  Mint  investigation  culmi- 
nates just  too  late  in  the  week  for  this  journal  to  give  it  the 
attention  it  deserves.  We  only  hope  that  some  of  the 
wounded  birds,  hit  by  Governor  Low's  shot,  will  undertake 
to  challenge  their  truth  in  a  court  of  law,  where  testimony 
can  be  compelled  and  disclosures  enforced. 

That  the  Bulletin  is  altogether  unreasonable  in  the  char- 
acter of  its  arguments  in  opposition  to  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company  let  us  demonstrate  by  its  effort  to  compare 
the  cost  of  water  supply  of  Eastern  cities  with  that  of  San 
Francisco.  Every  intelligent  reader,  when  he  is  called  upon 
to  consider  the  different  conditions  of  water  supply  in  this 
city  as  compared  with  those  of  the  Eastern  States,  will  rec- 
ognize the  climatic  differences  that  distinguish  us.  This  is 
a  country  of  two  seasons,  wet  and  dry.  The  wet,  or  rainy, 
season  is  scarcely  four  months  ;  the  absolutely  dry  and  rain- 
less period  is  more  than  six  months.  This  fact  is  one  that 
enters  largely  into  the  value  cf  landed  property.  Water  for 
irrigation  is  more  costly  than  land.  It  is  an  element  in  insur- 
urance.  It  controls  in  many  departments  of  business.  It  cuts 
a  very  large  figure  in  supplying  towns  with  water.  The  po- 
sition of  this  city — being  upon  a  peninsula,  the  water  supply 
depending  upon  catchment  and  to  be  brought  from  a  long 
distance — offers  no  parallel  to  any  of  the  Eastern  towns. 
Take,  for  instance,  Chicago,  upon  the  very  shore  of  a  great 
lake  of  pure  and  excellent  water — a  level  city  requiring  a 
very  low  pressure,  cheap  coal,  rains  every  month  in  the 
year,  well  water  of  best  quality  attainable  in  ordinary  wells. 
Every  house  with  its  roofs  and  reservoir  and  tin  troughs 
is  in  itself  a  complete  water  system.  It  is  not  fair  to  make 
comparison  between  water  works  owned  in  Chicago  or 
Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco  ;  nor  water  rates  in  those 
cities  where  the  works  are  owned  by  the  city  and  where 
most  of  the  taxes  for  water  are  imposed  upon  general  prop- 
erty. The  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  is  a  private  con- 
cern, and  while  it  ought  to  be  strictly  held  to  all  the  obliga- 
tions that  the  law  imposes  upon  it,  it  ought  also,  by  a  fair- 
minded  press,  and  fair-minded  politicians,  to  be  honestly 
dealt  with.  We  also  suggest  to  the  Bulletin  that  the  com- 
parisons it  has  made  are  nearly  all  with  cities  that  own  their 
own  water  works.  If  water  can  be  so  cheaply  provided 
by  the  city  that  owns  and  operates  its  own  water 
system,  would  it  not  be  well  for  San  Francisco  to  become 
the  owner  of  a  water  supply  ?  Yet  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Bulletin  has  persistently  opposed  the  purchase  of 
the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works,  even  from  the  time  when 
it  is  presumable  that  eight  million  dollars  would  have  com- 
manded the  property.  The  Bulletin's  attitude  or  relation  to 
the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  would  give  us  but  little 
concern  if  we  did  not  think  it  was  permitting  its  personal 
feeling  toward  the  company  and  its  stockholders  to  peril  the 
election  of  good  men  to  office  in  this  city.  If  the  Bulletin 
would  come  out  openly  for  Howe,  Desmond,  Dunn,  and  the 
Democratic  Twelve,  we  should  have  less  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  and  our  desire  for  the 
success  of  the  Republican  ticket  could  not  be  interpreted  as 
in  the  interest  of  a  corporation. 

The  universe  is  a  system  of  worlds,  separate  and  inde- 
pendent, but  moving  together  upon  a  general  plan,  and  held 
together  by  a  system  of  attractions  and  mutual  dependen- 
ces. Society  is  in  the  same  condition — whole  as  the  sea, 
but  separate  as  the  drops  that  compose  it.  Now  we  think  of 
it,  there  is  a  better  simile  :  life  is  comparable  to  a  great, 
rushing,  mighty  river,  that  is  great,  and  rushing,  and  mighty 
in  its  mid  channel,  but  having  its  side-overflows,  its  still  wa- 
ters, its  sluggish  spots,  where  weeds  grow  and  the  cat-fish 
thrives  ;  quiet  swamps  and  pools,  margined  by  groves  of 
trees,  green  grass,  and  shady  spots  ;  sunny  places,  where 
one  can  picnic  ;  solemn  places,  where  one  can  steal  aside  and 
pray  ;  dark'  hiding-places,  where  one  can  steal  aside  and 
sulk.     On  Tuesday  last  we"  drifted  off  into  one  of  the  side 


eddies,  and  getting  out  from  among  the  drift  and  current  of 
thejnid-stream,  away  from  the  apples,  and  bottles,  and  am- 
bitious things,  found  ourself  at  Berkeley — Berkeley  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bay.  To  those  who  have  never  seen  it, 
never  been  there,  and  never  heard  of  it,  we  will  say  that  it  is 
a  small  and  very  pretentious  village  of  several  inhabitants, 
just  opposite  the  Golden  Gate  entrance.  It  is  the  home  of 
the  University  of  California  ;  the  beginning  and  promise, 
the  foundation  and  hope  of  the  grandest  and  most  complete, 
most  comprehensive  and  practical,  most  useful,  and  alto- 
gether the  most  aesthetical  university  that  the  sun,  in  all  its 
unceasing  round  of  blazing  glory,  is  ever  likely  to  shine 
upon.  It  was  a  remark  of  Bishop  Berkeley  that  "  westward 
the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way."  This  remark  is  the  more 
remarkable  and  the  more  valuable  because  it  is  the  only  re- 
mark that  Bishop  Berkeley  ever  made.  It  was  appropriated 
by  Frederick  Billings,  of  Woodstock,  Vermont,  who  handed 
it  down  to  the  present  generation ;  and  in  order  that  it  might 
be  forever  preserved,  he  caused  the  place  of  our  university 
to  be  named  after  the  distinguished  Protestant  Irish  scholar, 
who  was  educated  at  Kilkenny,  who  became  an  English 
bishop,  and  who  has  become  famous  and  has  made  the 
"star  of  empire"  famous  by  arresting  its  westward  flight 
directly  over  Berkeley.  The  people  of  Berkeley  are, 
next  to  Boston,  the  most  cultured  people  in  the  world. 
None  but  cultured  people  ever  go  to  Berkeley  ;  none 
but  the  highly  cultured  ever  remain  there. "  Culture  is 
a  capital  thing  if  you  do  not  get  too  much  of  it,  and 
no  community  can  by  any  possibility  become  too  highly 
cultured.  The  people  of  Berkeley  are  the  brainiest  folk  on 
this  side  of  the  continent.  They  have  a  university  in  each 
particular  brain.  Every  man,  and  every  woman,  and  every 
little  man  and  little  woman  has  university  on  the  brain,  and 
in  the  mind,  and  in  the  eye,  and  on  the  tongue.  They  have 
a  university  religion,  which  is  liberal ;  a  university  deport- 
ment, which  is  free  and  easy  ;  a  university  hospitality,  gen- 
erous, but  generous  within  the  scope  of  tea  and  sponge-cake  ; 
they  wear  university  clothes  ;  their  politics  is  of  the  uni- 
versity ;  their  scandal  is  university  scandal. 


them  for  this  battle  for  bread,  then  it  is  not  a  success,  and 
it  does  not  deserve  the  encomiums  that  are  so  thoughtlessly 
poured  over  it.  We  omit  from  any  statistics  of  useful  or 
able  men  the  preachers,  because,  as  a  class,  we  are  not  im- 
pressed with  their  usefulness  or  their  ability.  It  is  from  the 
uneducated — and  we  use  the  term  uneducated  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  super-educated— that  come  our  best,  most 
useful,  most  gifted  men.  It  is  from  the  country  boys,  from 
shops  and  counters,  from  common  schools  that  come  the 
men  of  mind  and  action.  The  world  is  governed,  and  its 
battles  fought,  not  by  the  pampered  fledglings  of  the  higher 
schools,  nor  by  the  sons  of  the  wealthy,  nor  by  the  inheritors 
of  opportunities,  but  by  bare-footed  boys,  whose  toes  be- 
come prehensile  in  the  scratch  and  scramble  of  their  upward 
struggle. 


The  occasion  of  our  going  to  Berkeley  was  to  witness  the 
imposing  ceremonies  of  the  inauguration  of  William  T.  Reid 
as  President  of  the  University  of  California  ;  to  hear  his  in- 
augural address  ;  to  see  and  hear  George  C.  Perkins,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  California  ;  to  listen  to  Mr.  John  R. 
Jarboe  make  acknowledgment  of  the  private  gifts  to  the 
University  of  California,  and  to  listen  to  the  sophomoric  ad- 
dress of  a  young  gentleman  named  Oatman,  who  congratu- 
lated the  State  of  California  that  it  possessed  so  magnificent 
and  promising  an  institution  as  the  University,  and  the  Uni- 
versity that  it  turned  out  such  magnificent  and  promising 
specimens  of  students,  upon  whose  future  career  hung  the 
hopes  of  an  else  despondent  world.  The  Governor  caught 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  student,  and  fixed  the  price  of  a  di- 
ploma at  the  commercial  value  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  degree  of  "Bachelor  of  Philosophy"  at  the 
handsome  figures  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  So  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  the  Governor  can  enjoy  his  corner  in 
diplomas.  To  be  just  a  little  bit  serious,  and  we  hope  sen- 
sible, we  take  but  a  limited  amount  of  stock  in  this  higher 
education  business.  Our  emotions  do  not  rise  responsive  to 
this  boastful  claim  of  the  colleges,  that  on  them  and  their 
teachings  rest  the  hopes  of  humanity.  We  hear  too  much 
vain  and  empty  declamation  regarding  university  education, 
and  we  weary  somewhat  of  being  told  that  civilization  is  to 
be  rescued,  society  reclaimed,  and  the  institutions  of  govern- 
ment to  be  preserved  by  a  set  of  unmannerly,  cigarette-smok- 
ing, hobble-de-hoy  boys,  who  play  soldier  with  unloaded  mus- 
kets, and  hiss  the  president  of  their  University  when  he  ex- 
presses opinions  concerning  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek 
not  in  accord  with  the  unfledged  sentiments  of  our  gosling 
youth.  This  shameful  incident  occurred  at  Berkeley  on 
Tuesday.  It  is  not  true  that  the  universities  and  colleges 
produce  the  best  men  or  the  best  minds  of  this  country.  It 
is  not  true  that  the  ablest  intellects  who  have  the  ability  to 
think,  nor  the  men  of  high  moral  courage  who  have  dared 
to  think  and  to  express  their  thoughts,  have  come  from  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  America.  It  is  not  true 
that,  as  a  rule,  our  statesmen,  our  higher  legislators,  our  sci- 
entists, our  best  lawyers,  our  best  writers,  our  deepest  think- 
ers, our  most  active  business  men, have  "matriculated"from  a 
college,  or  are  the  "alumni"  of  a  university.  The  very 
contrary  of  that  proposition  is  true;  and,  when  we  consider 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  young  gentlemen  graduates  are  from  the 
class  of  society  that  has  money,  and  have  parents  who  can 
give  them  the  opportunity  of  study  and  the  "  chance  "  in  life, 
and  who  surround  them  with  teachers,  books,  and  appliances 
of  learning,  the  proportion  that  turn  out  able,  serviceable, 
successful  men  is  alarmingly  small.  We  dare  statistics  upon 
this  proposition,  confining  the  figures  to  this  country,  and 
barring  the  preachers.  We  say  "this  country"  because 
it  is  for  this  country  that  we  are  educating  our  youth  ;  in 
this  republican  land  of  ours  the  great  majority  of  our  boys 
must  be  the  artificers  of  their  own  fortunes.  They  are  the 
bread-getters  of  themselves  and  the  families  they  grow,  and, 
if  the  American  system   of  higher  education  does  not  fit 


And  in  saying  this  we  are  not  underrating  learning,  nor 
under-estimating  the  political  value  of  it,  nor  discouraging 
the  learned  universities,  nor  laying  a  straw  in  the  way  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  This  institution  has 
the  opportunity  of  departing  from  the  old,  deeply-wom  ruts 
of  traditional  systems.  It  ought  to  mould  its  government  and 
organize  itself  in  utter  independence  of  any  institution.  Ever 
since  the  day  of  its  first  lecture,  the  institution  at  Berkeley 
has  been  run  on  the  Georgia  plan.  It  has  had  no  man  of 
authority  about  it  of  original  and  creative  force.  We 
may  except  the  brief  period  of  martyrdom  by  President  Gil- 
man.  It  has  been  in  politics — bad,  nasty  politics — ever  since 
the  effort  made  to  place  General  McClellan  at  its  head— active, 
"  chiv  "  politics  at  first,  then  dead,  stagnant  politics.  Thanks 
to  Judge  Wallace,  Senator  Hager,  West  Martin,  Wi- 
nans,  and  others,  they  acted  just  boldly  enough  to  stir  the 
Board  of  Regents  to  a  supreme  effort  to  rescue  the  life  of 
the  University.  They  have  done  so,  and  they  have  given  it 
a  new  president,  a  new  vitality,  and  a  new  direction. 


We  were  especially  pleased  with  the  tone  of  President 
Reid's  address.  It  indicated  thought  and  progress;  it  was  a 
departure  from  stereotyped  forms  of  expression.  It  fore- 
shadowed a  resolute  purpose  to  put  new  life  and  modern 
blood  into  the  arteries  of  this  prematurely  old  and  already 
decrepid  institution.  We  quote  from  this  address  as  a 
specimen  of  its  general  line  of  thought  what  he  said  in  refer- 
ence to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek.  It  is  good  because  it 
is  just  our  opinion.  We  endeavor  to  epitomize.  Prominence 
was  anciently  given  to  the  classics,  and  to  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek  was  assigned  the  chief  place  in  schools,  because 
it  was  believed  that  through  these  studies  lay  the  only  ap- 
proach to  a  liberal  education  ;  that  all  valuable  knowledge 
was  thought  to  be  recorded  in  the  dead  languages  ;  that 
Latin  and  Greek  were  the  store-houses  of  the  best  thoughts  of 
the  ancient  world,  and  that  ancient  thoughts  and  ideas  were 
superior  to  modern.  It  is  found  that  this  is  not  true,  and 
that  three  or  four  hundred  years  of  modern  civilization  have 
added  more  to  human  knowledge  and  the  means  of  material 
welfare  and  happiness  than  were  added  by  fifteen  hundred 
years  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilization.  President  Reid 
denies  to  classic  literature  the  claim  it  puts  forth  of  supe- 
riority over  the  literature  of  Christian  civilization,  and  we  be- 
lieve, with  him,  that  it  is  as  superior  to  that  of  Greece  and 
Rome  as  is  the  civilization  of  to-day  superior  to  that  of  the 
age  of  Pericles  or  Augustus-  Conceding  that  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek  is  desirable  for  linguistic  training  and  for 
purposes  of  general  education,  he  does  not,  in  this  respect, 
give  them  unquestioned  superiority  over  modern  languages. 
"  I  believe,"  said  the  new  President  of  the  University,  "that 
"  the  time  is  fast  coming  when  English  and  other  modern 
"languages  will  be  so  studied  as  to  offer  to  the  great  majority 
"  of  students  advantages  more  valuable  for  their  purposes  than 
"those  now  offered  by  the  ancient  classics.  And  this  is  one 
"of  the  problems  which  I  hope  to  see  this  University  take 
"  an  honorable  rank  in  helping  to  solve." 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  coming  statesmen  and  gentle- 
men of  the  country  hissed  their  President.  It  is  cowardly 
to  hiss.  It  is  cowardly  to  do  anything  that  shrinks  from 
the  individual  responsibility  of  the  act.  We  should  be  glad 
to  make  other  and  larger  extracts  from  the  interesting  pro- 
ceedings of  inauguration  ceremonies.  We  understand  that 
everything  moves  harmoniously  at  Berkeley.  Judge  Wal- 
lace, Senator  Hager  and  Mr.  Winans  were  conspicuously 
absent,  and  still  the  affair  was  a  success.  We  recommend 
the  young  gentlemen  of  this  institution  to  ponder  on  the 
idea  that  in  becoming  graduates  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia they  carry  out  into  the  world  no  insupportable  weight 
of  learning ;  that  when  their  student  life  is  ended  they  will 
have  just  begun  their  career  ;  that  the  university  is  their 
opportunity,  and  that,  while  many  men  fail  of  success  for 
lack  of  opportunity,  no  idiot  ever  succeeds  if  he  has  a  life  of 
opportunities  extending  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  We 
shall  be  glad  if  the  rich  men  of  our  State  shall,  before  and 
when  dying,  remember  the  university  and  endow  it.  There 
are  quite  a  number  whom  we  would  be  willing  to  have  die 
early,  in  order  that  the  university  may  be  sooner  put  upon 
its  career  of  usefulness.  Berkeley  is  a  beautiful  spot.  The 
Star  of  Empire  could  scarcely  have  chosen  a  more  delightful 
one  for  a  permanent  resting  place. 


I 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


A    FRENCH    WATERING-PLACE. 


Our  Paris  Correspondent  Visits  Etretat — The  Bathing  Beach — French 
Peculiarities  and  Precautious — Bathing  Dresses — One  of  Worth's 
Symphonies  in  Scarlet — The  Immorality  of  French  Watering 
Places  Discussed — How  a  Naughty  Batlicr  was  Removed — The  Ca- 
sino, andrthe  Gossips  that  There  Congregate. 


Etretat,  to  begin  by  being  geographical,  is  situated  on  the 
coast  of  Normandy,  between  Havre  and  Fecamp.  This  is  a 
fact  worthy  of  mention,  because  the  place  is  so  unimportant, 
excepting  to  the  fashionable  world,  that  it  is  not  to  be  found 
on  any  of  the  maps.  Years  ago  it  was  a  fishing  village,  but 
the  journalists  and  artists  discovered  it,  and  it  became  first  a 
Bohemian  and  then  a  fashionable  place  of  resort.  The 
town  lies  at  the  edge  of  the  sea,  in  a  little  valley,  protected 
from  the  winds  by  two  jutting  headlands.  Of  course,  there 
are  innumerable  small  natural  curiosities,  with  imposing 
names.  The  "  Chambre  des  Demoiselles  "  dwindles  to  a 
hole  in  the  rocks,  and  the  "  Chaudron  "  to  an  opening  into 
which  the  surf  rushes  furiously  at  high  tide.  To  strangers 
the  greatest  curiosity  is  the  fountain  on  the  beach,  where  the 
women  wash  clothes.  Tradition  says  that  long,  long  ago 
there  was  a  river  flowing  into  the  sea  through  this  little  val- 
ley, and  that  it  gradually  sank  into  the  earth,  and 'disap- 
peared. Be  the  story  true  or  not,  when  the  tide  is  low  there 
is  a  large  spring  of  fresh  water  that  flows  into  the  sea.  The 
old  women  go  down  to  the  water,  when  the  tide  is  receding, 
dig  holes  in  the  pebbles,  and  wash  in  this  primitive  tub. 
The  water  is  cold,  of  course.  But,  in  France,  wooden  pad- 
dles, strong  soap,  sand,  a  strong  preparation  of  soda  known 
ae  can  de  javel,  and  brushes  if  necessary,  take  the  place  of 
hot  water  admirably,  and  make  a  sadder  havoc  with  one's 
clothes  than  any  Chinese  washerman  ever  invented. 

The  beach  is  peculiar,  in  being  composed  of  small  peb- 
bles. New  arrivals  generally  complain  of  them,  and  "pre- 
fer sand."  But  pebbles  have  their  advantages.  They  dry 
very  quickly,  and  people  can  sit  close  to  the  water's  edge,  on 
the  little  beach  chairs  used  here.  Besides  that,  they  afford 
numberless  hours  of  amusement  to  small  boys,  and  to  those 
of  a  larger  growth  who  are  not  above  throwing  stones  at  a 
mark,  or  "skipping"  them  on  the  water.  And  they  are  in- 
valuable as  a  means  of  calling  the  attention  of  friends,  or  as 
intimations  to  the  village  gamins  that  their  presence  is  un- 
desirable. The  fishermen  never  waste  words  on  the  boys. 
A  stone  performs  the  office  of  a  great  deal  of  strong  lan- 
guage, swiftly  and  silently.  Etretat  is  said  to  be  famous  for 
bad  boys,  but  that  is  true  of  every  place  infested  by  those 
undesirable  specimens  of  our  race.  Most  people,  however, 
will  agree  with  the  verdict  of  the  little  French  bonne,  who 
said  :  "  lis  sont  terriblesj  ces  gamins."  The  beach  is  divided 
into  three  parts — the  place  where  the  fishing  boats  lie,  the 
part  belonging  to  the  Casino,  and  the  extreme  end  where 
nobody  goes.  The  place  where  the  boats  lie  is  always 
thickly  peopled  with  artists.  The  boats  themselves  are  pic- 
turesque, and  the  fishermen  are  always  willing  to  pick  up  a 
stray  franc  by  posing  for  an  "hour  or  so.  It  is  at  this  end  of 
the  beach  that  the  gamins  bathe.  The  side  of  a  boat  forms 
a  sufficient  dressing-room,  and  they  tumble  about  in  the  wa- 
ter like  a  school  of  young  porpoises.  In  warm  weather  they 
bathe  three  or  four  times  a  day,  to  the  disgust  of  their  moth- 
ers, who  say  it  makes  them  so  hungry  that  they  eat  entirely 
too  much.  The  bathing  place  for  visitors  is  on  that  part  of 
the  beach  belonging  to  the  Casino.  There  are  two  bathing 
stations.  At  each  one  there  is  a  spring-board,  and  men, 
called  baigneurs,  stationed  in  the  water  to  teach  swimming, 
and  take  care  of  people  who  only  take  surf  baths.  At  a  lit- 
tle distance  from  the  shore  there  are  two  boats  anchored, 
with  ladders  attached  to  the  sides  for  the  benefit  of  weak 
swimmers,  and  in  each  stands  a  man  ready  to  lend  the  aid 
of  a  long  pole  to  any  whose  strength  may  fail  them.  With 
all  these  precautions  it  is  not  remarkable  that  there  has  never 
been  an  accident  on  the  Etretat  beach,  particularly  as  the 
baigneurs.  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  deciding  whether 
the  water  is  safe  or  not.  The  bath-houses  stand  in  long  rows 
on  the  shore,  high  above  the  reach  of  the  tide.  From  these, 
at  the  hour  when  the  bathing  begins,  may  be  seen  issuing, 
not  "sheeted  forms,"  but  something  very  like  them,  for  it 
is  the  fashion  here  to  wear  a  long  bathing-gown,  or  peignoir, 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  leave  it  on  the  beach,  and  resume 
it  on  leaving  the  water.  Apropos  of  peignoirs,  will  some 
student  of  natural  philosophy  please  tell  us  why  the  average 
masculine  bather  considers  himself  completely  hidden  from 
view  if  he  huddles  his  peignou  well  up  about  his  neck  ?  The 
result  is  peculiar,  as  the  bathing  suits  are  made  rather  short 
for  swimming,  and  the  long,  wet  legs  left  bare  are  not  beau- 
tiful. As  French  children  are  taught  to  swim  when  very 
small,  most  of  the  grown  people  have  well  mastered  the  art. 
One  very  young  American  lady  has  discovered  the  whole 
philosophy  of  that  art.  On  her  first  appearance  on  the  beach 
she  watched  the  swimmers  for  a  long  time,  and  then  re- 
marked :  "Just  keep  your  head  out  of  the  water.  That's  all 
swimming  is."  Some  of  the  gentlemen  here  carry  the  art 
much  further  than  that,  as  they  not  only  dive  from  the  spring- 
board, but  play  leap-frog  from  the  end  of  it,  and  turn  somer- 
saults backward;  while  some  add  standing  on  their  heads  in 
the  water  to  the  list  of  their  accomplishments.  The  ladies, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  care  to  venture  far  from  the  boats,  though 
some  few  swim  extremely  well,  and  even  dive  or  plunge  from 
the  end  of  the  spring-board. 

The  regulation  bathing  costume  is  not  handsome.  It  is 
generally  made  of  badly  wrinkled  flannel,  trimmed  with 
somewhat  faded  braid.  It  is  rarely  that  the  ladies  look 
pretty  in  the  water.  An  oil-silk  or  rubber  cap  is  very  trying, 
and  few  are  capable  of  following  the  example  of  one  hand- 
some brunette,  who  wears  a  large  hat,  trimmed  and  lined 
with  navy-blue  silk,  that  makes  a  most  picturesque  back- 
ground for  her  glowing  beauty.  But  she  swims  like  a  mer- 
maid, and  so  fully  understands  the  art  of  keeping  her  head 
out  of  the  water,  that  she  comes  out  without  even  so  much  as 
a  frizzle  wet.  Becoming  bathing  suits  are  a  rarity.  It  is 
a  vraie  artiste  who  can  excel  in  making  such  a  costume. 
The  elegant  ones  are  simple;  but  Worth's  simplicity  is  too 
expensive  an  affair  for  most  people.  One  costume  of  his 
manufacture  is  of  scarlet  serge.  It  is  short,  leaving  the 
arms  bare  from  the  shoulders,  and  the  legs  from  the  knees, 
for  the  lady  who  wears  it  is  a  fine  swimmer,  and  a  longer 
costume  would  impede  her  movements  in  the  water.    A  Chi- 


nese-looking hat  completes  the  costume,  which,  in  the  words 
of  an  artist  friend,  "goes  in  like  a  boiled  lobster  and  comes 
out  like  a  fresh  one." 

Enough  has  been  written  of  the  wild  and  fearful  immoral- 
ity of  French  watering-places  to  fill  a  small  library.  In  fact, 
the  usual  theory  is,  that  to  be  French  is  to  be  tinged  with 
some  sort  of  deep  wickedness,  and  that  the  ways  at  a  French 
watering-place  are  only  to  be  spoken  of  with  bated  breath. 
In  any  place  of  the  kind  there  are  "  queer  "  people.  But 
they  are,  if  reports  are  to  be  believed,  proper.  Amer- 
ica is  far  ahead  of  naughty  France,  so  far  as  impropriety  of 
behavior  is  concerned.  The  baigneurs  are  the  police  of  the 
beach,  and,  if  proper  decorum  in  dress  or  behavior  is  not 
maintained,  the  offender  is  met  with  a  reprimand  that  must 
be  heeded.  There  is  a  story  extant  of  a  young  person  who 
appeared  in  a  costume  which  did  not  meet  with  the  approval 
of  Zephir,  one  of  the  oldest  baigneurs.  He  showed  his  disap- 
proval by  wrapping  her  in  her  peignoir,  and  carrying  her, 
like  a  child,  to  her  bath-house,  where  he  left  her,  with  the 
admonition,  "  Never  show  your  face  on  the  beach  in  that 
costume  again."  As  most  of  their  reprimands  are  about  as 
forcible,  it  is  not  strange  that  they  maintain  order.  At  the 
Casino  the  director  reserves  the  right  of  confiscating  the  en- 
trance ticket  of  any  who  misbehave.  It  is,  therefore,  as 
difficult  to  find  anybody  who  has  seen  any  very  naughty  ac- 
tions as  it  is  to  find  a  man  who  has  seen  a  ghost. 

The  Casino  is  the  place  where  fashionable  Etretat  lounges 
and  indulges  in  gossip  and  beer.  There  is  an  asphalt 
promenade  on  the  terrace  overlooking  the  sea.  People  with 
striking  costumes  are  always  fond  of  promenading.  Op- 
posite is  the  little  theatre,  in  which  a  very  inferior  troupe 
give  a  concert  or  play  three  evenings  in  the  week,  and  which 
is  transformed  into  a  ball-room  on  alternate  nights.  The 
reading-room,  cafe,  and  billard-rooms  are  beyond,  and  at 
the  other  end  of  the  salle  de  conversation.  This  latter  room 
is  known  to  English  and  Americans  as  the  morgue,  or  the 
salle  des  aniiqtiities,  on  account  of  the  old  women  who  are  its 
only  frequenters.  It  is  not  disrespect  for  old  age  that  gives 
the  place  its  name,  but  an  inward  consciousness  we  all  have 
that  we  are  being  most  mercilessly  criticised  and  pulled  to 
pieces  by  its  inhabitants.  Gossip  is  one  of  the  features  of 
all  seaside  places.  It  is  a  natural  accompaniment  to  the 
immense  pieces  of  tapestry  and  knitting  that  the  French 
ladies  amuse  themselves  with.  But  when  a  Russian  princess 
dwindles  into  a  retired  opera  singer,  and  a  negro  prince  into 
a  darkey  barber,  one  naturally  begins  to  feel  that  it  is  not 
absolutely  to  be  depended  upon.  But  it  is  amusing,  and 
French  people  must  be  gay  and  be  amused,  for  what  is  life 
worth  without  it  ?  It  does  not  in  the  least  interfere  with 
sociability.  "  Ma  chere  madame  "  is  just  as  easy  to  say  ten 
minutes  after  madame's  little  adventures  have  been  dis- 
cussed as  before.  It  might  be  hypocritical  to  say  "ma 
chere  madame,"  were  any  one  deceived  by  it — as  it  is,  it  is 
merely  polite.  And  who  shall  say  that  to  talk  scandal  and 
be  agreeable  is  worse  than  talking  scandal  and  being  rude  ? 

Etretat,  July  20,  1881.  Quisait. 


"Wild  Bill,"  one  of  General  Custer's  Indian  scouts,  al- 
though, says  the  Hour,  he  carried  a  dozen  bullets  more  or 
less  deeply  imbedded  in  his  flesh,  never  sustained  an  internal 
wound.  He  was  killed  while  playing  cards,  by  a  scoundrel 
who,  for  five  hundred  dollars  blood-money  paid  him  by  gam- 
blers, sneaked  up  behind  him  and  blew  his  brains  out.  He 
was,  strangely  enough,  a  very  honest  and  courageous  fellow, 
and,  in  his  office  of  marshal,  was  the  terror  of  the  "  crooked  " 
gamblers  of  the  territory.  The  post-mortem  examination  of 
his  remains  explained  his  immunity  from  penetrative  bullet 
wounds.  It  was  discovered  that  his  ribs  were  welded  to- 
gether, the  intercostal  cartilages  and  muscles  having  ossified. 
His  lungs  and  heart,  therefore,  were  naturally  protected  by 
a  cuirass  of  bone.  Such  was  the  wonderful  rapidity  with 
which  "Bill"  could  draw  his  pistol,  that,  even  in  the  sudden 
death  which  befell  him,  he  had  time  enough  and  sense  enough 
to  put  his  hand  upon  the  butt  of  his  revolver. 


A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  mentions  this  cu- 
rious fact  :  One  suburb  of  Manchester  is  almost  monopo- 
lized by  Greeks,  another  by  Germans,  another  by  Armeni- 
ans, and  another  by  Spaniards.  Manchester  is  a  cosmopol- 
itan city.  The  Germans,  indeed,  are  so  numerous  there  that 
one  could  easily  live  and  prosper  without  knowing  any  other 
language.  There  are  German  cafes,  German  restaurants, 
and  German  clubs.  You  find  a  very  universal  bill  of  fare. 
Naturally  these  various  nationalities  do  not  have  a  very  high 
opinion  of  each  other.  According  to  a  formula  of  the  Man- 
chester merchants,  whenever  there  is  a  question  of  swindling 
it  requires  two  Jews  to  swindle  one  Greek,  and  two  Greeks 
to  swindle  one  Armenian.  It  is  doubtless  in  order  to  pre- 
vent them  from  sliding  back  quite  irretrievably  from  the  path 
of  virtue  that  the  Armenians  of  Manchester  have  clubbed 
together  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  resident  patriarch. 


Not  only  (says  the  London  Figaro)  have  American  maga- 
zines made  a  place  for  themselves  in  this  country,,  but  now 
we  notice  an  American  newspaper  proposes  to  publish  a 
London  edition  every  Saturday.  The  journal  in  question, 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  is  already  known  to  English  readers 
by  name,  as  quotations  from  its  columns  have  been  numer- 
ous ;  but  its  printing  and  publication  in  London  every  week 
is  a  step  which  appears  to  us  rash  as  well  as  enterprising. 
The  boldness  of  such  a  procedure  is,  at  any  rate,  startling,  as 
our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves  if  they  can  go  so  far 
as  to  imagine  an  English  provincial  newspaper  proprietor 
doing  a  similar  thing. 

The  year  1S78  was  strangely  fatal  to  Italy.  The  first  Ital- 
ian general,  La  Marmora;  the  first  king  of  Italy,  Victor 
Emanuel  ;  the  first  infallible  Pope,  Pius  IX.;  the  first  astron- 
omer, Padre  Secchi,  and  the  first  international  arbitrator, 
Sclopis,  died  in  less  than  three  months.  Monuments  to  each 
have  now  been  put  up,  and  are  continually  being  multiplied. 


A  new  material  has  lately  been  compounded  of  leather- 
cuttings  soaked  in  hot  water  to  remove  the  oil.  The  cut- 
tings are  then  dried,  ground  to  powder,  pressed  into  molds 
and  used  for  buttons,  boot-heels,  etc.  It  is  also  used,  says 
Bill  Nye,  to  make  the  amalgam  doughnut  that  you  find  on 
the  railroad  lunch  counter. 


SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


Confucius  :  To  know  that  a  thing  is  right  and  not  do  it  is 

weakness. 

Anon  :  One  day  of  endeavor  is  better  than  a  hundred 
years  of  sloth. 

Bias  :  The  greatest  infelicity  is  not  to  be  able  to  endure 
misfortune  patiently. 

Cicero  :  Whatever  is  really  useful  is  virtuous,  though  it 
does  not  at  first  seem  so. 

Zeno  :  Most  people  seek  in  the  tavern  for  that  pleasure 
which  is  to  be  found  in  labor. 

Mencius  :  There  is  no  greater  delight  than  to  be  conscious 
of  sincerity  on  self-examination. 

Ecclesiastes  :  Surely  the  serpent  will  bite  without  enchant- 
ment ;  and  a  babbler  is  no  better. 

Dr.  Johnson  :  The  sum  of  the  commandments  and  the 
epitome  of  the  whole  duty  of  man — clear  your  mind  of  cant. 

Chateaubriand  :  Truth  is  the  most  powerful  thing  in  the 
world,  since  fiction  can  only  please  us  by  its  resemblance  to  it. 

Phales  :  True  happiness  consists  in  perfect,  healthy,  and 
moderate  fortune,  and  a  life  free  from  effeminacy  and  ignor- 
ance. 

Cicero  :  Knowledge  seems  isolated  and  barren  unless  ac- 
companied by  loveof  all  men  and  trust  in  our  common  brother- 
hood. 

Bias  :  Many  men  are  dishonest ;  then  love  your  friend  with 
some  degree  of  caution,  for  he,  perchance,  may  become  your 
enemy. 

Seneca  :  If  you  hear  that  others  have  spoken  ill  of  you, 
consider  whether  you  have  not  done  the  same,  and  about 
many  people. 

Pythagoras  :  Every  man  ought  to  act  and  speak  with  such 
integrity  that  no  one  would  have  occasion  to  doubt  his 
simple  affirmation. 

Epicurus  :  A  happy  life  is  like  neither  a  roaring  torrent 
nor  a  stagnant  pool,  but  a  placid  and  crystal  stream,  that 
flows  gently  and  smoothly  along. 

Crenus  :  Every  religion  that  casts  a  shadow  over  the  soul, 
or  tends  to  produce  a  gloomy  state  of  mind,  is  an  offshoot  of 
some  form  of  devil-worship — is  hell-engendered  and  false. 

Sharp  :  Perhaps  there  are  few  less  happy  than  those  who 
are  ambitious  without  industry  ;  who  pant  for  the  prize,  but 
will  not  run  the  race  ;  who  thirst  for  truth,  but  are  too  sloth- 
ful to  draw  it  up  from  the  well. 

Schopenhauer:  Happiness  depends  on  what  we  are,  on 
our  individuality.  For  only  that  which  a  man  has  himself, 
which  he  carries  with  him  into  solitude,  which  none  can  give 
or  take  away,  is  intrinsically  his. 

Adam  Smith  ;  The  man  scarce  lives  who  is  not  more  cred- 
ulous than  he  ought  to  be.  The  natural  disposition  of  man 
inclines  him  to  believe;  experience  alone  teaches  incredulity, 
and  seldom  teaches  it  sufficiently. 

Coleridge  :  No  real  greatness  can  long  coexist  with  deceit. 
The  whole  faculties  of  man  must  be  exerted  in  order  to 
noble  energies  ;  and  he  who  is  not  earnestly  sincere  lives  but 
half  his  being,  self-mutilated,  self-paralyzed. 

Shakespeare  :  Now  this,  overdone  or  come  tardy  off, 
though  it  make  the  unskillful  laugh,  can  not  but  make  the 
judicious  grieve  ;  the  censure  of  the  which  one  must,  in  your 
allowance,  o'erweigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others. 

Carlyle  :  What  is  incredible  to  thee  thou  shalt  not  at  thy 
peril,  at  thy  soul's  peril,  attempt  to  believe  ;  elsewhere  for  a 
refuge  or  die  here  !  Go  to  perdition  if  thou  must,  but  not 
with  a  lie  in  thy  mouth  ;  by  the  Eternal  Maker,  no  1 

Macaulay  :  If  you  can  not  lay  the  foundation,  it  is  some- 
thing to  pull  down  error If  I  am  in  the  wrong,  my  er- 
rors may  set  the  minds  of  men  to  work,  and  may  be  the 
means  of  bringing  both  them  and  me  to  acknowledge  the 
truth. 

George  Sand  :  The  time  is  coming  when  we  shall  say  as 
little  of  God  as  possible,  never  dispute  about  Him,  force  no 
one  to  pray  to  Him,  but  leave  worship  to  the  sanctuary  of 
private  conscience  ;  and  this  we  shall  do  when  we  are  truly 
religious. 

Seneca  :  Life  is  warfare,  and  those  who  climb  up  and 
down  steep  paths,  and  go  through  dangerous  enterprises,  are 
the  brave  men  and  leaders  in  the  camp  ;  but  to  rest  basely 
at  the  cost  of  others'  labors  is  to  be  a  coward,  safe  because 
despised. 

Socrates  :  We  must  beware  of  admitting  into  our  souls 
the  belief  that  there  is  no  soundness  at  all  in  arguments. 
Let  us  rather  believe  that  it  is  we  ourselves  who  are  not 
sound  ;  but  let  us  act  like  men,  and  bestir  ourselves  that  we 
may  become  so. 

The  Platonist :  The  man  who  sneaks  through  life,  unwill- 
ing to  express  his  genuine  sentiments  through  fear  of  becom- 
ing unpopular  with  the  rabble,  is  beneath  the  respect  of  ev- 
ery intelligent  individual,  and  should  be  ostracized  by  all 
truly  intellectual  persons. 

Combe  :  Seen  in  his  crimes,  his  wars,  and  devastations, 
man  might  be  mistaken  for  an  incarnation  of  an  evil  spirit ; 
contemplated  in  his  scenes  of  charity^  his  discoveries  in  sci- 
ence, and  his  vast  combinations  for  the  benefit  of  his  race, 
he  seems  a  bright  intelligence  from  heaven. 

Ingersoll  :  Whoever  has  quit  growing,  he  is  orthodox, 
whether  in  art,  politics,  religion,  philosophy — no  matter  what. 
Whoever  thinks  he  has  found  it  all  out,  he  is  orthodox.  Or- 
thodoxy is  that  which  rots,  and  heresy  is  that  which  grows 
forever.  Orthodoxy  is  the  night  of  the  past,  full  of  the  dark- 
ness of  superstition,  and  heresy  is  the  eternal  coming  day, 
the  light  of  which  strikes  the  grand,  pure  heads  of  the  intel- 
lectual pioneers  of  the  world. 

Watsonville,  August,  1 881.  J.  D. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

Carmen    Culinarium. 
Lady  mine,  since  you  are  rich  in 

Charming  culinary  lore, 
Let  me  enter,  too,  the  kitchen, 

Where  I  never  was  before. 
Teach  me  arts  of  frying,  boiling, 
How  to  make  the  pot-au-feu  ; 
I  shall  be  contented  toiling — 
There  with  you. 

Teach  me  to  dress  dainty  dishes, 
Soups,  and  curries  with  their  rice ; 

How  you  crisp  those  little  fishes 
Known  as  whitebait  in  a  trice. 

You  make  omelets  that  would  lure  a 
Hermit  into  wild  excess ; 

You're  a  neat  hand  at  a  Puree, 
All  confess. 

Men  may  come,  and  also   men  go, 

As  the  Laureate  has  told, 
But  with  fowl  a  la  Marengo, 

Will  affection  ne'er  wax  cold. 
Slices  of  a  Severn  salmon 

Well  may  serve  to  fan  the  flame ; 
Sweetbreads  of  the  lender  lamb  on 
Sauce  supreme ! 

Better  far  than  arts  a;sthetic, 
Crewel-work  and  peacock  fans, 

Are  these  studies  flietetic, 

Carried  on  mid  pots  and  pans. 

This  is  woman's  true  position, 
In  the  kitchen's  inmost   nook, 

And  a  lady's  noblest  mission 

Is  to   co  ->k.  — Punch. 

Housekeepers  who  grow  weary  over  the  trials  of 
their  tiny  kitchens  should  read  about  some  mammoth 
ones.  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  is  the  ego. 
' '  A  few  days  ago, "  he  says,  "  by  permission  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Mahattan  Beach  and  Oriental  ho- 
tels, at  Coney  Island,  I  visited  the  culinary  depart- 
ments of  those  hotels.  Two  provision  cars  go  on 
the  first  train  every  morning  from  New  York—  one  for 
the  Manhattan,  the  other  for  the  Oriental.  On  my 
arrival  at  Coney  Island  I  went  to  the  Manhattan,  and 
saw  them  unload  their  daily  car.  The  meat  filled 
twenty  baskets,  each  nearly  as  big  as  a  bath-tub.  The 
average  daily  meat  bilL  is  $2,100.  The  poultry 
weighed  thirteen  hundred  pounds,  not  including 
squabs,  snipe,  and  eight  hundred  pounds  of  smaller 
chickens,  or  'broilers.'  The  next  thing  to  be  un- 
loaded I  would  much  rather  pass  over  in  silence. 
When  I  reflect  what  an  awful  curse  rum  is,  and  how 
very  narrow  the  fifteen-cent  whisky-glasses  are,  I 
dislike  to  write  about  it.  However,  here  comes  a 
cask  of  whisky,  and  a  great  pile  of  small,  flat  bas- 
kets, to  be  carefully  handled,  and  each  basket 
marked  with  hieroglyphics  something  like  this:  '  G. 
H.  M.  &  Co.,  Extra  Dry-.'  I  have  no  idea  what  these 
marks  mean.  Perhaps  the  reader  may  know.  After 
the  liquors,  milk — twenty-five  cans  of  it.  There  were 
twenty-five  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  clams, 
and  eighty  dozen  crabs.  The  daily  yeast  alone  is 
twenty-five  dollars.  The  proprietor  then  showed  me 
the  kitchen,  where  there  were  rows  of  ranges  and 
cooks.  One  of  the  cooks  raised  the  lid  of  a  large 
ice-chest,  and  I  saw  lying,  in  delicious  coolness, 
inches  deep  of  steaks,  cutlets,  and  chops.  In  the 
wine-cellar  hundreds  of  baskets  of  wine  were  half 
unpacked,  and  hundreds  more  were  awaiting  their 
turn.  As  we  were  sitting  in  the  '  gold-room '  after- 
ward, some  whisky  was  produced  that  has  been  kepi 
in  wood  since  1854.  It  smelled  like  a  bouquet  of 
roses.  Some  of  it  was  poured  out  /or  me,  but  being 
a  temperance  man,  I  stuck  to  the  champagne.  In  a 
store-room  in  the  cellar  were  piled  the  accumu- 
lated empty  bottles  of  the  last  ten  days.  They 
filled  fully  one  hundred  barrels  and  large  boxes. 
The  busy  hour  in  the  kitchen  comes  about  seven 
o'clock.  It  is  a  sight  worth  traveling  a  thousand 
miles  to  see.  The  chef  look  me  in  charge  and  showed 
me  all  over  his  kingdom  while  all  the  machinery  was 
in  operation.  Three  or  four  ranges  were  broilers, 
three  or  four  were  roasters,  and  half  a  dozen  others, 
each  devoted  to  a  particular  purpose.  Four  men  are 
busy  here  cooking  potatoes  and  eggs.  Three  or  four 
men  are  "  broilers. "  They  are  constantly  broiling 
beefsteaks.  They  stand  before  their  ranges  with  a 
pile  of  beefsteaks  behind  them,  the  ranges  in  front 
of  them,  and  broil  away.  These  steaks  are  not  yet 
ordered,  but  they  will  be,  for  the  crowd  is  here  and 
they  are  all  hungry,  every  mother's  son  of  them.  The 
waiter,  on  receiving  an  order,  goes  straight  to  the 
kitchen.  If  he  has  an  entree  ordered,  he  goes  straight 
to  the  entree  department  and  gets  what  he  wants  ; 
then  to  the  broilers  and  gets  what  he  wants  there,  or 
to  the  soups,  where  nine  varieties  are  kept  constantly 
hot,  or  to  the  clam  counter,  where  four  men  are  open- 
ing Little  Necks ;  to  the  pastry  department  for  his 
pies  or  puddings,  to  the  wine-room  for  his  liquors. 
Collecting  all  his  spoils  on  a  silver  tray,  he  returns  to 
his  customer  in  the  dining-room.  We  went  all  over 
the  kitchen  regions,  the  chef  and  I.  The  cold  room. 
where  the  meat  is  kept,  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
places  a  hungry  man  could  visit.  There  is  meat 
enough  here,  apparently,  to  feed  an  army,  but  the  chef 
tells  me  it  will  not  last  more  than  two  days.  There 
is  one  particularly  nice-looking  lot  of  little  steaks,  as 
red  as  blood.  When  1  point  them  out  to  the  chef  he 
says:  "Oh,  it  is  nothing;  that  is  for  the  help's  break- 
fast to-morrow  morning  ! "  We  went  through  the 
pastry  department.  I  saw  more  delicacies  in  ten 
minutes  than  I  ever  thought  could  be  contained  in 
one  small  room.  Signor  Giovanni  B.  Canetta,  the 
pastry  cook,  opened  his  ice-boxes  for  me  and  showed 
me  puddings,  and  cakes,  and  candies  enough  to  make 
a  man's  mouth  water  for  a  month.  The  cooks  here 
are  all  foreigners,  with  one  exception.  We  Ameri- 
cans think  it  is  rather  beneath  our  dignity  to  cook. 
They  don't  think  so  in  other  countries ;  consequently, 
same  of  their  able  men  go  into  the  business,  and  make 
dishes  fit  for  a  king. 

CLXLIII.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Ten  Persons. 
Oysters. 
Tomato  Gumbo  Soup. 
Fried  Flounders — Excelsior  Sauce. 
Crab  Salad. 
Chicken  a  I'Argonaut.     Rice  Croquettes. 
Lima  Beans.     Peas. 
Roman  Punch. 
Roast  Lamb — Mint  Sauce.     Sweet  Potatoes. 
Tomato  Salad.     Westphalia  Ham. 
Strawberries  and  Cream.     Pound  Cake. 
Fruit  Cake.       Meringue.       Candied  Fruits. 
Fruit  Bowl — Apples,  Figs,  Gages,  Plums,  Pears,  and  Grapes. 
Roquefort,  Coffee,  Claret,  Sherry,  Port,  Champagne. 
To    Make    Rice   Croquettes.— One  large  cupful  of 
cooked  rice,  half  a  cup  of  milk,  one  egg,  one  tablespoonful 
sugar,  one  of  butter,  half  a  teaspoonful  salt,  a  slight  grating 
of  nutmeg.     Put  milk  on  to  boil,  and  add  rice  and  season- 
ing.    When  it  boils  up,  add  the  egg  well  beaten.     Stir  one 
minute,  then  take  off  and  cool.     When  cold,  shape  and  roll 
in  egg  and  crumbs  ;  place  in  a  frying  basket,  and  plunge  in 
boiling  fat.      They  should  brown   in   less   than  a  minute. 
Serve  hot. 


DIAMONDS. 

By  recent  importations  we  have  added  largely  to  our 
DIAMOND  stock,  and  are  offering  handsomely  matched 
pairs  and  fine  single  Stones  at  a  moderate  advance. 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO, 

No.  110  Montgomery  Street. 


WILL  BE   OPEN  SEPTEMBER  1. 


LONDON  FALL1WINTER  STYLES 

Embracing  many  novelties  in  CASSIMERES,  SUITINGS,  and  VEST- 
IXGS,  manufactured  for  and  imported  exclusively  by  us. 


BULLOCK  &  JONES,  105  Montgomery  St 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


of  california. 

Capital, 

Assets,  December  31, 1880,    - 


$750,000 
$1,160,000 


D.  ].  STAPLES,   President. 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.   CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL;  PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


ris 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

" Exceptionally  favoured.  Pure  and 
agreeable.  A  great  boon  to  continental 
travellers  I'      New  York  Medical  Record. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  9  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF     IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE   BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

532  Montgomery  Street, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


WILLIAMS,     DIMOND    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


A 


FREE   EXHIBITION! 

JAPANESE  ART. 


PACIFIC 


OCEAN  HOUSE 

SANTA    CRUZ. 


E.  J.  Swift, 


Proprietor. 


H^HE  ABOVE  FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE 

has  been  thoroughly  renovated  and  put  in  first-class 
order.  Santa  Cruz  is  the  Long  Branch  of  the  Pacific,  and 
the  finest  watering-place  on  the  Coast. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

GARDEN    HOSE, 

Of  all  grades  and  sizes, 

THE  VERY  CHEAPEST  AND  VERY  BEST 

THE  celebrated 

MALTESE    CROSS  HOSE, 

For  Garden  purposes  and  Fire  Departments. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

Gutta  Perchaand  Rubber  M'f'g  Co. 

JOHN   W.  TAYLOR,  Manager, 
Corner  First  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


REMOVAL 


JOHN    MIDDLETON, 

(Successor  to  Middleton  &  Famsworth), 

COAL    DEALER, 

Has  Itcniovcd  to 

10    POST    STREET. 


1  and  10  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco 


JltmpaM 


LAXATIVE. 


33  Geary  Street— Open  Evenings. 

Values  Marked  on  all  the  Pieces. 


W.  H.  MAHONY, 

IMPORTER  OF 

WOOD     CARPETING 
MOSAIC     FLOORING, 

Boom  45,  St.  Ann's  Building* 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

N.  GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

G-ll  Sacramento  Street. 


w> 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

■HOLESALE   AND    RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  ihe  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  320  MONTGOM- 
ERY  and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


I     THE     BEST 
AND 
CHEAPEST 

3fanos 

"  THE    RICHEST     OF     NATURAL 
APERIENT   WATERS." 

Baron  Liebig. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 

Dr.  Roberts,  Univ.  Coll.  Hosp., 

London,  England. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglass/id  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

533  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


ESTABLISHED   1852. 

A.  P.  HOTALING  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  J.  H.  CUTTER 

OLD  BOURBON  WHISKY, 

And  Importers  of 

FINE   WINES    AND    LIQUORS, 
..  29  and  431  Jackson  Street,        San  Francisco. 


JAMES  C.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

No.  635  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 
MPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 


I 


fumery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods  Toilet  Articles,  etc. 


A  2 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


If  imitation  be  indeed  the  sincerest  and  the  subtlest 
flattery,  Victorien  Sardou  should  cross  to  this  side  of 
the  blue  to  realize  his  own  popularity..  Not  with  the 
public,  for  the  public  is  a  creature  of  excessively  bad 
taste,  and  prefers  Gaboriau  or  Belot.  But  with -the 
playwrights.  .  They  are  at  his  feet  in  spirit,  and  when 
one  of  them  catches  the  "Diplomacy"  fever,  you 
may  shortly  look  out  for  a  "first  production  in 
America"  of  something  startling.  Indeed,  "Diplo- 
macy" would  almost  seem  to  have  founded  a  school, 
for  if  you  ask  a  playwright  what  he  is  doing,  he  is 
pretty  sure  to  mention  among  his  list  of  things  begun 
' '  a  Diplomacy  play. "  The  infection  seemed  local  at 
first,  but  when  the  new  playwrights  come  along,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  contagion  has  spread.  A  tyro 
might  almost  learn  to  write  a  play  from  following 
their  very  apparent  line  of  action.  "What  shall  I 
filch?  "  would  seem  to  be  their  first  question.  Natu- 
rally they  seize  first  upon  the  idea  of  the  adventuress. 
If  she  be  not  a  full-fledged  adventuress,  she  must  at 
least  have  a  Past — a  Past  with  a  capital  P.  No  nice, 
respectable,  monotonous,  every-day  affair  will  do. 
Even  a  husband  in  the  back-ground — which  was  con- 
sidered quite  a  thrilling  complication  in  the  days  of 
Lady  Audley's  reign — will  not  do.  The  woman  must 
have  soiled  her  life  with  darker  crimes  than  big- 
amy, or  must  at  least  have  been  suspected  of 
them.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  the  correct  thing  now- 
adays to  throw  upon  her  the  dark  and  unlift- 
able  shadow  of  the  j  ail.  A  n  ugly  wor  d ,  an 
ugly  thought  to  attach  itself  even  to  a  fictitious 
heroine.  It  is  a  mark  which  will  take  no  after 
cleansing.  Not  the  forgiving  husband,  not  the 
cleared  dramatic  atmosphere,  not  the  falling  of  the 
green  curtain  on  peace  and  union  will  eradicate  the 
unpleasant  mark  which  it  leaves  upon  a  play.  One 
forgives  the  unpardonable  crime  much  more  readily. 
But  the  real  darling  of  the  later  dramatist's  heart  is 
the  interview  between  the  three  men.  You  will  find 
the  trio  in  any  new  drama  that  you  like  :  the  impetu- 
ous gentleman,  generally  a  new  husband,  who  hears 
just  enough  to  make  him  uneasy  and  insists  upon  an 
explanation,  the  unhappy  young  man  who  knows 
-  something  he  does  not  want  to  tell,  and  the  assisting 
third,  upon  whom,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  they  do 
sometimes  ring  changes,  since  he  is  by  turns  a  clever 
fellow  and  a  villain.  As  for  the  author  of  "The 
Planter's  Wife,"  he  has  made  a  bolder  plunge  than 
any  of  the  others  into  the  new  reservoir  of  dramatic 
supply,  for  he  gives  us  not  only  the  woman  with  an 
equivocal  Past,  an  innocent  victim,  however,  for  a 
change,  and  the  trio,  but  he  resurrects  the  dispatch- 
box,  the  plans  of  defense,  considerately  substituting 
Charleston  for  Constantinople1  and  the  theft  of  the 
papers.  Bravo,  Playwright  !  One  does  not  like  to 
see  even  plagiarizing  done  in  a  small  way. 

There  has  been  a  very  generous  sprinkling  of  the 
Southern  element  in  the  audiences  at  the  Bush  Street 
Theatre  this  week.  A  pleased  anticipation  has  sat 
upon  their  faces  during  the  "  Introductory  Overture," 
as  the  minstrels  express  it.  The  title  of  the  new  play 
had  a  charm  for  them.  It  brought  reminiscences  of 
the  times  "  before  the  war."  Other  people  plant  and 
have  wives,  but  there  is  something  essentially  South- 
ern in  the  ring  of  that  name,  "The  Planter's  Wife," 
and  it  seemed  to  suggest  a  stage  full  of  verartdas,  and 
hammocks,  and  cool  muslins,  and  happy  darkies,  and 
corn-shuckings,  and  banjos.  But  there  is  very  little 
of  all  this.  The  author  has  very  cleverly  surmounted 
the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  the  "late  unpleasant- 
ness." It  is  not  allowed  to  obtrude  itself  in  anyway. 
Even  the  Confederate  Colonel  does  not  once  appear 
in  the  uniform  which  would  undoubtedly  have  drawn 
a  hiss  from  the  patriotic  gallery.  The  Northern  peo- 
ple and  the  Southern  are  equally  inoffensive  ;  and  as 
for  the  villain,  although  he  bears  the  Knickerbocker 
name  of  Harry  Livingston,  he  is  a  sort  of  hybrid 
whom  one  can  not  quarrel  with  for  his  section.  Poor 
fellow,  they  make  a  very  odious  villain  of  him  with- 
out any  apparent  reason  ;  but  there  is  never  sufficient 
reason  for  dramatic  villainy.  Authors  must  frequently 
be  brought  to  a  round  turn,  after  they  have  studied 
up  a  long,  deliberate,  and  very  effective  course  of  vil- 
lainy, with  the  question,  "  Why  is  this  fellow  doing 
all  this?"  Give  a  man  a  master  passion,  and  make 
him  a  slave  to  it,  and  it  is  possible  to  make  a  very 
artistic  bit  of  wickedness  of  him.  But  these  versatile, 
beetle-browed  fellows,  who  are  at  once  housebreak- 
ers, forgers,  bigamists,  intimidators  of  weak  women, 
spies,  traitors,  safe-crackers,  and  excessively  disagree- 
able persons  as  well,  tax  one's  credulity  too  heavily, 
and  become  deliciously  absurd  at  last,  rather  than 
gloomily  melodramatic. 

As  for  "The  Planter's  Wife,"  she  is  placed  in  some 
rather  far-fetched  situations.     Fancy  telling  the  man 


you  are  about  to  marry  that  there  is  a  secret  in  your 
past  life  which  you  do  not  wish  to  tell  him,  and  that 
he  must  marry  you  on  trust.  Fancy  his  doing  it  ! 
"  The  Stranglrrs  of  Paris  "  would  be  a  calm  summer 
idyl  beside  the  storm  which  this  would  brew  in  one 
household.  I  f  there  is  anything  to  which  a  man  has  a 
rooted  antipathy  when  he  knows  there  is  one  about, 
it  is  a  secret.  Put  it  in  his  wife's  bosom,  and  he  will 
wrench  it  out,  though  he  should  destroy  her,  and  him- 
self, and  the  entire  surrounding  community  with  the 
wrench.  Women  can  stand  this  sort  of  thing,  for 
they  know  that  whole  repositories  of  them  go  stalk- 
ing through  long  lives  by  their  sides,  but  men,  never  ! 
If  there  is  anything  to  be  known  they  want  to  know  it, 
and  they  want  to  know  it  quick.  Hence,  "The 
Planter's  Wife  "  is  very  unwisely  handicapped,  and 
the  situation  loses  something  of  its  strength  when, 
after  stray  husbands,  criminal  lawyers,  and  other 
such  fry  go  prowling  around  his  premises  and  breath- 
ing the  very  aroma  of  secrecy  on  the  air,  he  begins  to 
darkly  suspect  something.  He  would  be  a  consummate 
idiot  if  he  did  not.  However,  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  "The  Planter's  Wife,"  though  rife  with  plot 
and  sometimes  interesting,  has  an  air  of  common- 
placeness.  Yet  it  seems  to  strike  an  audience  happily. 
When  the  quasi  minister  is  requested  to  make  a 
prayer,  the  people  roar  at  the  rich  humor  of  asking  a 
layman  to  pray.  They  roar  every  time  the  young 
writer  adds  an  incident  to  his  history  of  the  war. 
They  are  convulsed  when  the  widow  receives  Angie's 
offer  as  intended  for  herself,  and  they  are  delighted 
when  Angle  naively  longs  for  a  "  beau,"  and  throws 
herself  at  the  head  of  every  man  in  the  cast  After 
all  it  is  impossible  to  be  forever  wandering  in  the 
higher  altitudes.  Think  of  the  stuff  that  comes  to  us 
from  the  very  metropolis  of  letters  itself,  signed  and 
sealed  with  the  approval  of  cockney  audiences. 
When  "  The  Stranglers  of  Paris  "  will  draw  crowded 
houses  night  after  night,  where  is  the  use  of  the 
fondest  disciple  lingering  lovingly  over  the  minor  de- 
tails of  an  art  ?  The  ' '  impressionists  "  reign  in  more 
arts  than  one,  and  the  dramatist  and  the  actor  must 
fall  into  the  slap-  dash  -an  d-a  way-she-goes  spirit  of  the 

I  wonder  what  would  we  think  of  Got  in  this  coun- 
try, who,  being  given  a  part  in  a  little  comedy  called 
Fairy  Fingers,"  found  that  it  had  been  written  for 
a  stammerer  ?  The  character  was  meant  to  be  funny, 
but  not  ridiculous  ;  sometimes  even  touching.  It 
puzzled  the  actor  greatly.  Stuttering  is  such  a  com- 
mon stage  trick,  and  so  sure  to  raise  the  laugh,  that 
he  feared  to  peril  the  more  affecting  lines  with  it. 
But  at  last  he  came  to  rehearsal  with  a  radiant  face. 
He  had  resolved  to  stutter  only  upon  the  p's  and  d's, 
and  the  result  was  something  so  delightfully  natural, 
that  all  Paris  declared  it  to  have  been  copied  from  a 
living  model.  Fancy  one  of  our  actors  giving  so 
much  thought  and  care  to  a  little  point  like  this.  Fig- 
ure  one  of  our  leading  ladies  studying  like  Rachel  for 
three  long  hours  over  thirty  lines  well  known  before, 
twisting,  and  turning,  and  seeking  to  torture  them  to 
new  meanings,  because  Mademoiselle  Mars  had  ren- 
dered them  effectively  before,  and  she  wished  to 
eclipse  her.  Perhaps  the  motive  was  ignoble,  but  the 
result  was  delightful  for  Rachel  and  for  her  audience. 
But  study  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  thoroughness 
with  it. 

Those  amiable  parties,  the  Stranglers,  will  be  with- 
drawn from  the  pretty  little  scene  where  they  do  not 
belong  on  Monday,  and  will  be  replaced  by  "  Miss 
Chester,"  advertised  as  the  latest  London  success, 
and  certainly  promising  by  its  name  to  be  more  suit- 
able to  the  really  excellent  company  who  would  seem 
to  have  been  imported  expressly  to  play  the  higher 
class  of  modern  comedies,  and  find  themselves  rele- 
gated to  the  Paris  slums.  It  is  something  even  to 
find  the  coming  heroine  dignified  by  her  prefix. 
Clothildes  and  Coras  and  Camilles  are  so  numerous 
on  the  stage  that  the  title  of  courtesy  seems  an  espe- 
cial piece  of  panoply,  and  gives  a  certain  stateliness 
even  to  so  unknown  a  heroine  as  Miss  Chester. 

The  newspapers  continue  to  promise  us  "Pa- 
tience" and  "  Olivette, "  and  the  prima  donna  con- 
tinues to  refuse  to  sing  again  in  San  Francisco.  The 
result  is  the  public  is  beginning  to  think  itself  a  thor- 
oughly aggrieved  one  and  defrauded  of  something 
which  is  its  natural  right.  It  fondly  fancies  that 
it  would  do  something  stupendous  in  the  matter  of 
supporting  a  brief  season  of  comic  opera,  partly  be- 
cause its  whetted  appetite  has  been  so  cruelly  cheated 
by  the  disastrous  terminations  of  the  two  short  Ital- 
ian opera  seasons,  and  partly  because  it  would  seem 
a  most  abrupt  leaving  should  the  Melville  com- 
pany wing  its  flight  across  the  Rocky  Mountains 
without  a  last  good-bye  to  our  ever-growling  but 
really  fond  public  We  shall  all  be  reading  of  their 
triumphal  progress,  of  how  Eastern  ears  are  being  re- 
galed with  the  twinkling  tunes  of  "Olivette,"  the 
quaint  witticisms  of  "Patience,"  and  the  ever-beauti 
ful  melodies  of  "  Boccaccio,"  and,  knowing  that  they 
hail  from  California,  we  shall  yet  know  nothing  of 
them,  for  there  is  a  new  Fiametta  in  "  Boccaccio,"  a 
new  Frederick  in  the  "  Pirates,"  a  new  Jane  in  "  Pa- 
tience," anew  Toreadorin  "  Carmen,"  abewildering 
number  of  new  dresses  in  everything.  Has  the  fiat 
of  denial  really  gone  forth  ?  Is  there  to  be  no  relent- 
ing? Betsy  B. 


DRAMATIC  AND  MUSICAL. 

Rossi  will  make  his  American  debut  as  King  Lear. 
Got,  the  French  actor,  has  been  made  a  chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Bella  and  Robert  Pateman  will  support  Edwin 
Booth  in  his  American  tour. 

Miss  Ada  Cavendish  will  shortly  make  her  re- 
entrance  on  the  London  stage. 

It  is  now  said  that  Charles  Dickens  wrote  the  fourth 
act  of  "The  Farmer's  Daughter." 

Keene,  McCullough,  and  Barrett  will  play  in  oppo- 
sition to  each  other  in  Chicago  in  October. 

Alexander  Dumas  is  occupied  in  correcting  the 
proofs  of  an  edition  de  luxe  of  his  plays. 

Madame  Marie  Roze  is  to  remain  in  England  next 
winter,  and  sing  in  concerts  and  oratorios. 

Katherine  Rogers  has  been  engaged  as  leading 
lady  to  support  Rossi  during  his  American  tour. 

Rubinstein's   "Nero"  is  to  be  produced  in  Pesth 

next  fall,  under  the  composer's  personal  supervision. 

Clara  Louise  Kellogg  is  worth  half  a  million  of 

dollars.     Texas  Pacific  and  New  Jersey  Central  went 

up  while  she  was  abroad. 

Mr.  Fred  Godfrey,  the  famous  band-master  of  the 
Cold  Stream  Guards,  has  become  insane,  and  has 
been  placed  in  an  asylum. 

Rafael  Joseffy  begins  his  concert  tour  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  understood  that  he  has  made  numerous 
additions  to  his  extensive  repertoire. 

Bijou  Heron  recently  played  Arte  O'Neil  in  "  The 
Shaughraun,"  with  Boucicault,  in  London,  and  he 
was  much  pleased  with  her  performance. 

Louis  O'Shaughnessy,  for  some  years  dramatic 
critic  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  has  written  a  play 
founded  on  the  conspiracy  of  Aaron  Burr. 

Something  over  three  thousand  dollars  is  the  pre- 
mium paid  in  New  Orleans  for  the  proscenium  boxes 
for  the  Gerster  engagement  under  Strakosch. 

"  New  Brooms  "  is  the  title  of  a  new  comedy  by 
Mr.  H.  ].  Byron,  lately  produced  at  Dublin,  with  Mr. 
Edward  Terry  in  a  leading  part.  It  is  reported  suc- 
cessful. 

Miss  Emma  Thursby  on  leaving  Paris  will  go  on  a 
concert  tour  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  under  Maurice 
Slrakosch's  management,  and  will  then  return  to  this 
country. 

Henry  Irving  is  perfectly  willing  to  enlighten  the 
Americans  with  his  spasmodic  genius,  providing  he 
can  have  a  certainty  of  a  thousand  dollars  a  night,  all 
his  expenses,  ten  per  cent,  of  the  house's  share,  and 
then  divide  the  balance  with  the  manager. 

Olive  Logan  says  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  has 
promised  Sarah  Bernhardt  that  he  will  buy  the  first 
picture  her  son  Maurice  achieves.  Maurice  Bern- 
hardt is  now  16  years  old,  tall  forhis  age,  very  good- 
looking,  devoted  to  his  mother,  and  a  promising  stu- 
dent of  art. 

The  manager  of  a  prominent  religious  journal  re- 
cently declined  Robson  &  Crane's  advertisement  of 
Shakespeare's  "Twelfth  Night,"  with  the  remark 
that  he  "didn't  want  anything  to  do  with  Shake- 
speare or  any  of  his  profane  followers."  It  serves 
them  right  for  wanting  to  advertise  in  a  "  religious 
journal." 

Joachim,  the  greatest  living  violinist,  is  very  anx- 
ious to  visit  America,  and  has  received  a  handsome 
offer  to  do  so,  but  hesitates  to  come  because  he  is 
such  a  "poor  sailor."  Strong-minded  as  Richard 
Wagner  is  reported  to  be.  it  is  said  that  the  same 
reason  deters  him,  while  the  Abbe  Liszt  believes  that 
the  ocean  passage  would  kill  him. 

Prince  Bismarck  has  presented  Miss  Anna  Hark- 
ness,  the  young  Boston  girl  who  took  the  prize  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory  last  year,  and  who  has  again 
taken  similarly  high  honors  this  season,  with  a  dia- 
mond ring  in  "recognition  of  her  talent.  Miss  Hark- 
ness  is  well  known  in  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  as  well  as 
in  Paris,  and  came  home  laden  with  foreign  honors. 

A  Long  Branch  correspondent  says  :  ' '  Miss  Eleanor 
Carey,  of  the  Union  Square  Company,  whose  mar- 
ried name  is  Mrs.  Clarence  Livingstone,  is  staying 
down  here,  and  attracts  a  good  deal  of  attention  by 
her  elegant  dressing.  The  other  day  I  saw  her  on 
Ocean  Avenue,  driving  fn  a  T  cart  and  wearing  a 
toilet  of  heavy  Spanish  lace,  black,  and  beautifully 
embroidered  in  gold  thread  ;  heart-shaped  corsage 
and  elbow  sleeves." 

Patti  and  her  sister  Carlotta  are  enemies.  While 
the  latter  was  lying  at  the  point  of  death  in  a  hospital 
of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Adelina  was  all  the  time 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  sent  not  a  single  word  of 
inquiry  about  her  sister.  It  is  said  that  when  asked 
to  attend  the  administration  of  the  sacrament,  she 
refused,  saying  that  she  did  not  care  whether  Carlotta 
lived  or  died.  Amalia,  another  sister,  who  is  reported 
as  collecting  alms  for  charities  at  the  Madelaine, 
Paris,  is  also  at  variance  with  both  Adelina  and  Car- 
lotta. 

Most  persons  suppose  the  once  famous  Fanny 
Elssler,  who  delighted  our  fathers  and  grandfathers 
with  her  suprising  pirouettes,  to  have  long  been  dead. 
She  is  alive,  however,  and  reported  to  be  only  seventy. 
It  is  forty  years  since  she  visited  the  United  States 
with  her  sister  Theresa,  three  years  her  senior,  and 
created  a  great  commotion,  having  been  the  introducer 
here  of  high-art  ballet  dancing.  She  now  resides  in 
a  villa  near  Hamburg,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  hand- 
some fortune  and  a  protracted  spinsterhood.  It  is 
thirty  years  since  she  retired  from  the  stage. 

Richard  Wagner  is  making  preparations  to  bring 
out  his  latest  opera,  "  Parsifal,"  in  great  style  at  his 
Bayreuth  theatre  in  August  of  next  year.  The  mag- 
nificent orchestra  of  the  Munich  Hof-Theatre  will  go 
to  Bayreuth  on  a  special  two  months'  leave  of  ab- 
sence granted  by  the  king.  The  scenery  is  to  be 
painted  in  Munich,  and  the  costumes  are  to  be  made 
there  after  designs  by  a  Polish  artist,  who  is  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Wagner.  King  Ludwig  has  granted 
Wagner  a  subsidy  of  three  hundred  thousand  marks, 
or  about  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  to  guarantee 
the  success  of  the  undertaking. 

The  amateurs  who  recently  played  the  "Agamem- 
non "  of  Sophocles  at  Oxford  have,  during  the  present 
month,  tried  their  hand  at  English  tragedy.  They 
gave  "  Romeo  and  Juliet"  at  the  Imperial  Theatre, 
London.  The  same  minute  care  that  had  been  be- 
stowed on  the  Greek  play  was  given  to  this.  Every 
costume  was  made  up  from  Venetian  portraits,  and 
the  scenery  was  painted  for  the  occasion.  Socially, 
the  affair  was  very  successful  ;  but  the  young  actors 
did  not  find  it  so  easy  to  deal  with  the  varied  play  of 


A  TALE  OF   MAGIC. 

When  Zamloch,  the  popular  magician,  was  in  San 
Francisco  some  time  ago,  he  was  short  an  assistant, 
and  as  he  had  a  big  engagement  at  the  Standard 
Theatre,  he  had  to  skirmish  around  and  get  one  on 
short  notice.  Fate  threw  in  his  way  a  man  whom  we 
will  call  Higgins,  because  that  was  his  name.  Hig- 
gins  walked  over  to  the  magician's  house,  and  went 
through  several  rehearsals  O  K,  but  at  about  a  quar- 
ter of  eight  in  the  evening,  and  while  the  orchestra 
was  playing,  he  told  Zamloch  that  he  was  so  near- 
sighted that  he  couldn't  tell  across  the  street  the  dif- 
ference between  a  black  tom-cat  and  the  solar  eclipse. 
This  seemed  to  throw  a  shade  of  sadness  over  the 
mind  of  the  conjurer,  for  the  assistant  in  a  perform- 
ance of  this  kind  has  got  to  be  a  man  with  every  sense 
on  the  alert,  and  with  a  touch  at  once  delicate  and  cer- 
tain. It  won't  do  to  go  across  the  stage  like  a  blind 
mule,  falling  over  chairs,  and  knocking  a  choice  illu- 
sion galley  west  every  few  moments.  A  man  who 
can't  see  ten  feet  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  is  lia- 
ble to  mar  the  magic  of  a  choice  performance,  and 
the  audience  will  see  that  instead  of  being  a  superna- 
tural power,  it  is  only  a  club-footed  assistant,  who 
ought  to  be  skinning  mules  at  two  dollars  a  week, 
who  is  doing  the  business.  So  the  professor  told 
Higgins  that  he  had  better  go  down-town  and  get 
him  a  pair  of  glasses,  as  he  didn't  want  to  expose  all 
his  expensive  tricks  to  a  San  Francisco  audience  at 
regular  prices  of  admission.  He  said  he  might  want 
to  use  these  same  tricks  again  some  time,  and  he 
hated  like  blazes  to  give  himself  dead  away  when  he 
was  doing  so  well.  Just  as  the  curtain  rung  up  Hig- 
gins came  back  with  his  goggles,  and  joy  was  uncon- 
fined.  He  got  along  pretty  well  till  there  was  an  illu- 
sion introduced  in  which  the  magician  took  a  bird- 
cage and  a  lot  of  other  furniture  out  of  a  portfolio 
lying  on  the  table,  winding  up  by  picking  a  live  boy 
out  of  the  volume.  The  portfolio  lay  on  an  ordinary 
table,  and  Zamloch  had  cut  a  trap-door  underneath 
this,  and  provided  Higgins,  who  was  under  the  stage, 
with  a  short  ladder.  Upon  a  given  signal  the  assist- 
ant was  to  open  the  trap,  and  shoving  up  the  ladder, 
scoot  the  boy  through  the  table,  the  magician  then 
taking  him  out  of  the  portfolio  to  slow  music  and 
deafening  applause.  Zamloch  had  taken  out  just  be- 
fore four  or  five  large  lithographs,  and  stood  them  up, 
carelessly  like,  against  the  legs  of  the  table,  when  he 
gave  the  signal  to  his  assistant  to  jab  the  boy  through 
the  floor  and  table  into  the  portfolio.  Higgins, 
whose  eyesight  was  about  as  good  as  that  of  a  piaster 
cast  of  Milton,  rammed  the  ladder  up  against  the 
lithographs,  and  knocked  them  down,  so  that  the 
most  attractive  feature  of  the  illusion  was  the  dissolv- 
ing view  of  a  freckled-nosed  boy  shinning  up  a  two- 
dollar  ladder  through  the  trap-door.  Most  every- 
body in  the  theatre  seemed  pleased  about  something 
except  Zamloch,  Higgins.  and  the  boy.  The  utmost 
good  feeling  seemed  to  reign  throughout  the  audience. 
Zamloch,  however,  seemed  to  have  a  preoccupied 
and  far-away  look.  Higgins,  too,  seemed  to  feel  as 
though  perhaps  he  might  have  made  a  mislick  some- 
how. The  boy  thought  the  spectators  were  laughing 
at  the  red  flannel  conclusion  of  his  shirt,  which  in  the 
excitement  had  become  disarranged,  and -was  at  that 
moment  in  perihelion  with  the  disc  of  his  pantaloons. 
Zamloch  said  he  would  conclude  the  entertainment 
with  a  mirth-provoking  illusion,  in  which  he  would 
ram  a  full-grown  man  into  a  double-barreled  shotgun 
and  shoot  him  at  a  mark.  No  one  in  the  audience 
apparently  hankering  for  the  notoriety,  the  magician 
decided  to  use  Higgins.  Higgins  has  not  been  seen 
in  California  since  then,  and  the  janitor,  who  found 
a  large  wart  on -the  stage  which  he  said  he  could 
identify,  thinks  that  there  has  been  foul  play  some- 
where.—  Laramie  Boomerang. 


It  is  recorded  that  McCullough  recited  before  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  at  a  reception  given  by  the  Duch-  ,  —  .... 

ess  of  Manchester,  and  that  he  made  the  future  Queen    passion  of  Shakespeare  as  with  the  stately  declama- 
of  England  weep.  tion  of  Sophocles, 


"  Clara  Morris's  new  play,  according  to  an  Ameri- 
can paper,"  says  the  London  Figaro,  "has  a  most 
extraordinary  plot.  The  heroine  is  a  gypsy,  who 
gives  every  girl  in  a  village  a  hypodermic  injection  of 
morphia,  and  watches  the  effects.  Some  fall  asleep, 
some  are  taken  sick,  and  others  run  home.  One, 
more  gone  than  the  others,  vows  to  stick  to  the  hag 
for  life.  The  villagers  attempt  to  rescue  tier.  The 
act  ends  with  a  fine  tableau,  in  which  the  gypsy 
threatens  the  mob  with  her  jeweled  hypodermic  nee- 
dle, in  the  full  blaze  of  the  lime-light.  In  the  second 
act,  the  girl  has  gone  mad  from  morphia,  and  refuses 
to  recognise  her  lover,  her  mother,  or  her  broken- 
hearted father.  The  gypsy  taunts  the  bereaved  rela- 
tions. In  a  denunciation  scene  the  lover  and  relations 
answer  back,  and  finally  depart,  vowing  vengeance. 
The  father  and  lover  buy  up  all  the  morphia  within  a 
radius  of  one  hundred  miles.  The  gypsy  queen  tries 
to  obtain  a  supply  of  the  drug,  but  is  seized.  The 
young  girl  regains  her  senses,  and  rushes  to  her  lov- 
er's arms.  The  gypsy  queen,  in  a  mad  scene  which 
outrivals  that  in  "Lucia,"  offers  uncounted  wealth 
for  one  drop  of  her  favorite  drug,  and  dies  raving. 
The  father  takes  her  wealth  and  besto.vs  it  upon  the 
lovers,  who  live  happy  ever  afterward."  The  Figaro 
is  certainly  speaking  within  bounds  when  it  calls  this 
"  an  extraordinary  plot."  Continuing,  it  gravely  re- 
marks :  "It  will  surely  take  a  great  deal  of  genius  on 
Miss  Morris's  part  to  carry  down  such  a  play  as  this 
even  in  America."  You  are  right,  dear  but  fatuous 
Figaro— it  certainly  will. 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  dinner  of  the  Royal  General 
Theatrical  Fund  took  place  at  the  Freemason's  Tav- 
ern August  i,  Mr.  Henry  Irving  presiding.  The  din- 
ner was  served  in  the  great  hall  to  two  hundred  gen- 
tlemen, most  of  them  distinguished  in  the  literary 
and  theatrical  world.  Among  the  guests  were  the 
following  Americans:  Lawrence  Barrett,  John  Mc- 
Cullough, Russell  Sturgis,  James  McHenry,  the  Che- 
valier Wikoff,  Thomas  Powell  Fowler,  and  Mr.  El- 
liott, of  the  New  York  Graphic.  James  McHenry 
occupied  the  seat  of  honor  at  Mr.  Irving's  right,  and 
on  the  left  of  the  chairman  was  seated  George  Au- 
gustus Sala ;  and  in  close  proximity  were  seated 
Henry  J.  Byrori,  J.  L.  Toole,  George  Rignold,  and 
most  of  the  celebrate d~ac tors  in  England. 


Obscure   Intimations. 

"  Will-o'-the-Wisp."— Declined.  We  do  not  think 
the  style  of  your  prose  would  warrant  us  in  encour- 
aging you  to  write  verse. 

"  Eavesdropping." — Declined. 


The  course  of  lectures  announced  by  Mr.  Samuel 
B.  Wiggin  at  Dashaway  Hall  is  the  same  delivered 
by  him  before  the  Mechanics'  Institute  last  spring, 
with  the  addition  of  a  new  lecture,  "  The  Nihilists.' 
The  lectures  were  at  that  time  very  well  received,  and 
Mr.  Wiggin  now  repeats  them  by  request  of  many 
unable  to  hear  them  at  that  time. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


SPOOPENDYKE'S   PICTURE-HANGING. 

"Well,  ray  dear,"  says  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  with  a 
nail  in  his  mouth,  and  balancing  himself  waveringly 
on  a  dining-room  chair,  "all  you've  got  to  do  now  is 
to  get  your  picture  ready,  and  I'll  show  you  how  to 
hang  the  thing." 

"  It's  awful  sweet  of  you,  pet,"  said  Mrs.  Spoop- 
endyke, alternately  rubbing  the  frame  of  a  very  hectic 
chromo  and  sucking  the  thumb  she  had  been  ham- 
mering for  the  last  twenty  minutes.  "It's  awful 
sweet  and  thoughtful  of  you,  dear,  to  offer  your  assist- 
ance at  such  a  time,  for  I  do  believe  1  never  would 
have  got  a  nail  driven  in  that  stupid  wall." 

"Of  course  you  wouldn't,  my  dear  !"  laughed  Mr. 
Spoopendyke.  "  Who  ever  saw  a  woman  that  could 
drive  a  nail  ?  You  couldn't  drive  a  galvanized  carpet- 
tack  in  a  'leven-pound  bladder  of  putty.  And  speak- 
ing of  driving  nails,  I'd  like  to  know  if  you're  ever 
going  to  hand  up  that  hammer,  or  meal-pounder,  or 
whatever  you've  been  using.  Think  I  can  drive  nails 
with  my  elbow?  " 

"It's  the  stove  hook,  love,"  said  Mrs.  Spoopen- 
dyke meekly,  handing  him  a  mysterious-looking  im- 
plement, with  a  wooden  handle  at  one  end  and  the 
underjaw  of  a  shoemaker's  plyers  at  the  other. 

"  Oh,  it's  a  stove-hook,  is  it?"  said  Mr.  Spoopen- 
dyke, regarding  the  weapon  with  a  sinister  expression. 
"Now,  if  you'd  handed  me  up  a  dog-iron,  or  a  pair 
of  steelyards,  I'd  have  been  right  at  home;  but  a 
stove-hook  !  Really,  my  dear,  I'd  rather  undertake 
to  drive  a  nail  with  a  scythe-handle." 

"  But  the  wall's  so  soft  and  lovely,  dear,  it  really 
drives  them  beautifully — if  they  would  only  stick," 
said  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  reassuringly. 

"  Only  stick  ! "  said  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  contempt- 
uously ;  "  now,  I'll  bet  that  you  never  wet  the  mucil- 
age on  a  single  nail  before  you  started.  That's  why 
they  didn't  stick  for  you — ouch  !  sufFerin'  Moses ! 
Are  you  going  to  stand  serenely  by  and  see  me  beat 
my  knuckles  into  a  shapeless  pulp  with  this  dod- 
gasted,  measly  marlinspikc?" 

"Poor  dear!"  said  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  consol- 
ingly. "  You  do  act  so  impatient — and  at  the  first 
trial,  too.  Maybe  it  struck  something  hard  in  the 
plaster.  Try  another  place — that's  the  way  I  man- 
aged that." 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Mr.  Spoopendyke;  "  that's  the  way 
ydu  managed  it  !  and  you  have  punched  enough 
holes  up  here  to  play  cribbage  in.  Will  you  gimme 
another  nail  ?  Don't  you  see  I've  knocked  this  one 
fiat,  and  can't  unpry  it  up  again?" 

"Can't  unpry  it  up  again!"  ejaculated  Mrs. 
Spoopendyke,  in  a  very  gentle  voice,  handing  him 
another  nail.  "  '  Can't  unpry  it  up  again  ! '  Well,  if 
that  ain't  grammar  !  " 

"Oh,  ain't  it?"  said  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  with  a 
most  horrific  smile.  "  Of  course  it  ain't,  you  old 
female  seminary  with  a  cracked  bell  in  your  cupola  ! 
Am  I  going  to  school  to  you,  or  am  I  driving  nails  ?  " 

"  Well,  dear,"  sighed  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  "  you're 
surely  not  driving  nails." 

"  No,  you  can  just  bet  I'm  not  drivin'  nails,  and 
you  can  bet  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  try  to  drive  no  more 
nails  neither!  And  you  can  bet,"  continued  Mr. 
Spoopendyke,  with  still  densifying  intensity,  and  a 
war-dance  flourish  as  he  leaped  to  the  floor,  "and 
you  can  just  bet  your  high  muck-a-muck,  if  you'll  set 
that  measly  old  chromo  of  yours  on  the  side-table, 
I'll  throw  this  dodgasted  boomerang  so  far  through 
it  that  it  won't  get  back  for  a  century  !  " — Brooklyn 
Easle. 


The  Fair  is  having  a  successful  season.  The  many 
novel  inventions  on  exhibition  this  year  attract  much 
notice,  and  a  single  visit  seems  scarcely  to  afford  suffi- 
cient opportunity  to  see  all  the  new  objects  of  inter- 
est. Prominent  among  these  is  the  new  gas  motor. 
It  is  not  expensive,  and  will  be  a  great  addition  to 
the  many  labor-saving  machines  now  used  in  the 
household.  It  can  be  fastened  to  a  sewing-machine, 
and,  being  regulated  to  a  certain  stroke,  will  run  the 
machine  with  all  the  required  ease  and  rapidity.  The 
electric  machine  stand  is  another  centre  of  attraction  ; 
a  continual  crowd  await  its  turn  to  receive  a  shock. 
The  flying-machine  man  makes  periodical  trips,  (on 
the  floor,)  to  the  great  delight  of  assembled  juveniles. 
Many  listeners  gather  at  the  piano  department,  and 
enjoy  the  recitals  of  the  especially  engaged  profes- 
sionals. Others  promenade  through  the  art  gallery, 
which  is  filled  with  specimens  of  our  local  talent,  or, 
when  wearied  with  heat  and  bustle,  seek  the  cool  se- 
clusion of  the  garden.  A  feature  of  the  exhibits  is 
the  display  of  cocoons  and  sill:  in  its  various  stages, 
which  the  ladies  of  the  California  Ladies'  Silk-grow- 
ing Association  have  brought  forward  to  public  no- 
tice. Silk  growing  is  destined  to  become  a  prominent 
industry  on  this  coast,  and  we  may  hope,  through  the 
efforts- of  these  ladies,  to  see  it  in  the  future  one  of 
the  chief  aids  to  the  State's  prosperity. 


Mrs.  Marion  Todd,  admitted  to  practice  law  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  California,  has  been  nominated 
District  Attorney  by  the  Greenback  party.  To  mani- 
fest a  respectful  approval  of  this  living  example  of 
the  equality  of  the  sexes  and  unheard  of  precedent 
establishing  the  status  of  civilization,  there  will  be  a 
public  meeting  at  Charter  Oak  Hall.  771  Market 
street,  Tuesday  evening.  August  30th,  by  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  indorsing  the  same,  where  all  are  in- 
vited. Speeches  by  Marion  Todd,  Clara  Foltz, 
Laura  Gordon,  and  gentlemen. 


Lincoln  Post  No.  1,  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public will  give  an  entertainment  and  ball  on  Tuesday 
evening,  August  30th.  The  proceeds  will  go  to  the 
fund  for  the  relief  of  widows  and  orphans.  Tickets, 
fifty  cents.  * 

A  new  comedy  in  four  acts,  by  Erckmann-Chatrian, 
has  been  read  and  accepted  at  the  Comedie  Francaise. 
Its  title  is  "  Les  Rantzau." 


Wei  De  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure  is  unquestionably 
the  result  of  the  most  important  discovery  for  the  re- 
lief of  human  suffering,  since  vaccination.  It  is  a 
constitutional  remedy  by  absorption — an  absolute 
cure  at  any  stage.  Supplied  by  druggists,  or  deliv- 
ered by  D.  B.  Dewey  &  Co.,  agents,  182  Fulton  St., 
N.  Y.,  for  $1  a  package.  Pamphlets,  with  full  ex- 
planations and  overwhelming  proofs,  mailed  free. 

H.  A.  CALLENDAR,  Fine  Watches,  jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  137  Montgomery  Street,  Room 
16,  up  one  flight  of  stairs. 


Pitcher's  Vegetable  Castoria  contains  neither  mor- 
phine, mineral  nor  alcohol.  It  is  pleasant  to  take, 
assimilates  the  food,  and  gives  health  to  the  child  and 
rest  to  the  mother.  Castoria  expels  worms  and  over- 
comes irritation  caused  by  rash  or  cutting  teeth. 


The  unprecedented  popularity  of  the  celebrated 
Centaur  Liniments  is  because  they  are  made  to  de- 
serve confidence.  They  subdue  swellings,  heal  scalds, 
burns,  wounds,  and  galls,  and  cure  rheumatism,  neu- 
ralgia, sciatica,  pain  in  the  back,  strains,  sprains  and 
lameness.  They  always  relieve,  and  never  disappoint. 


French,  Spanish,  and  Italian    conversational  les- 
sons.    Classes  and  private.     P.  O.  box  1574. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store)  S.  F.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


Musical  Eoxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Dupont 
St.     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 


See  "The  Awakening"  and  "The  Eighth 
Wonder;"  also,  Carbolic  and  Camphor  Soap,  proof 
against  small-pox— all  at  Standard  Soap  Palace,  637 
Market  Street.  San  Francisco. 


Prof.  Geo.  Gossman  began  a  class  in  Spanish  Jnue 
30th  ;  23  Powell  st.;  $2  per  month. 

Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 


C.    O.    Dean,    Dentist,    No.    126   Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


TDALDWIN  THEATRE. 

Thomas  Maci;ire Manager 


THIS  (SATURDAY)  AFTERNOON  and  EVENING, 

POSITIVELY  LAST  PERFORMANCES!  - 

Of  the  Great  Parisian  Sensation, 

THE   STRANGLERS  OF   PARIS 


With  iis    BEAUTIFUL   SCENERY   and  GREATEST 
CAST  EVER  KNOWN. 


MONDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  29, 

FIRST      PRODUCTION      IN      AMERICA, 

Of  Florence  Marryat's  Great  Drama,  entitled 


MISS     CHESTER! 

As  played  in  London  to  immense  audiences,  and  pronounced 
by  the  entire  English  press  the  most  inter- 
esting play  of  the  period. 

4^- BOX-SHEET  NOW  OPEN.^. 


MEN  OF  THE  TIME ! 


Ey  request  of  many  citizens  of  San  Francisco, 

SAMUEL  B.  WICGIN,  ESQ. 

WILL    REPEAT    HIS    COURSE     OF    LECTURES 

ON     EUROPEAN     STATESMEN 

AND    POLITICS, 

AT    DASHAWAY    HALL. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  31, 

"  THE    SULTAN    AND   THE    CZAR." 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  SEPT.  7, 

"THE    NIHILISTS." 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  SEPT.  14, 

'GAMBETTA   AND    BISMARCK." 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  SEPT.  si, 

"  BEACONSFIELD    AND    GLADSTONE." 

Single  Admission,  50  cents.     Course  Tickets,  $1.50. 
Doors  open  at  7.30.     Lecture  at  8. 

Tickets  for  sale  at  principal  music  and  book  stores. 


BUTTERICK'S 
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Patterns— September  Styles. 

END   STAMP   FOR   CATALOGUE. 
AGENCY,  134  Post  Street.  San  Francisco. 


RANDOLPH   &   CO. 

JEWELERS. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of  Watches  and 
Jewelry,  Jfos.  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street, 
corner  Sutter,  San  Francisco. 


CUTTING  PACKING  CO. 

17    TO    41    MAIN    STREET, 

PACK  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST 
California  Canned   Fruits! 

Fresli  Fruit,  Refined  White  Sugar,  and  best  materials  only  used. 


HOUSEKEEPERS  I 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEI.  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Painting*,  Trunks,  etc.,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one-half  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  against  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  ao  years. 


?£E.RLEss 


TRADE    MARK 


STARCH. 

ABSOLUTE  PURITY 

UNEQUALLED    DELICACY. 
Try   it  onee  and  you  -will  use  no  other 

W.  J.  HOUSTON  &  CO.,  Pacific Cojst Agents 

215  &  217  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


Boston  and  California 

DRESS  J3EFORM 

TJ/ORTH  UNDERGARMENTS  (SPE- 

""  C1ALTY,)  Children's  Corset-Waists,  Cashmere 
and  Merino  Union  Suits,  Shoulder-Braces,  Hygienic  Cor- 
sets, Hose  and  Skirt  Supports,  Emancipation  Waists  and 
Suits. 

MRS.  IH.  H.  OBER, 

sole  A(.l\T.  430  Slitter  Street. 


D 


0   NOT   SACRIFICE    YOUR   FUR- 

NITURE,  PIANOS,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding,  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE    THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Paintings,  with 

J.    H.    MOTT    &    CO., 

i,47  Market  St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  floor. 

Large,    airy   brick   building,   with    elevator.      MONEY 

LOANED  on  valuable  f>oods.     Terms  moderate. 


RUPTURE 


Cored.  Greatest  \z-\zr:.  .. 

ofthcage.  PIERCE  &  St  * 
704  Sac  St.,  San  Fran.  C^ 


BKINSWU'K  SOI  PS  are  in  powdered  form, 
entirely  new,  ready  for  use  in  fifteen  minutes. 
Kirli,  delicious,  and  economieal.  SLy  varie- 
ties, each  eomplete  in  itself,  requiring  noth- 
ing but  water.    For  sale  by  all  grocers. 

JOH.V  T.  \.  (  I  TIM.  A  CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents  - 


Geo.  L.  Darling. 


(•rank  D.  Hardie 


HARDIE  &  DARLING, 

(Successors  to  D.  HARDIE  &  CO. 

t'AItrr.TS.    OIL    <  !  Ill  IIS.     I  I\<ll  II  11     FLOOK 

CLOTH.  SHADES,  LACE  CI  ETAI.VS, 

AXD    WALL    PAPERS. 

jig  Market  Street, Near   Third. 


C.  BEACH, 

BOOKSELLER    AM>    STATIONER. 

New  Styles  In  Fancy  Stationery, 

Marcus  Ward's  Irish  Linen  Pnpeterieg 
Standard,  Miscellaneous,  and  Juvenile  Books. 

107  Montgomery  Street,   opp.  Occidental  Hotel 


THE  OLDEST  DRY-GOODS  HOUSE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


We  are  now  Selling  all-  Otir  Stimmer  Dress  Goods  and  Silks  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

J.  W.  DAVIDSON  &  CO. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE  TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

A  Lay  of  a  Liver. 
I  wish  I  had  no  liver, 

1  really  do,  indeed  ; 
It  seems  to  me  that  livers 

All  kinds  of  illness  breed. 
They  introduce  you  to  the  mild 

And  healing  calomel, 
The  gentle  anti-bilious  pill, 

Drugs  more  than  I  can  tell. 
The  doctor  then  becomes  your  friend, 

The  pharmaceutist,  too  ; 
And  as  for  undertakers, 

They  seem  to  look  on  you 
As  grain  ripe  for  the  sickle, 

And  awaiting  but  the  hand 
Of  him  who  puts  his  fellow-man 

Into  six  feet  of  land. 

— Our  Bilious  Liar. 

Pentatettes. 

A  gay  party  playing  croquet, 
Drank  a  little  too  much  old  Toquet. 

The  game  was  half  over,  - 

When  each  was  a  Rover, 
But  they  smiled  some  and  thought  it  Oquet. 

A  roystering  damsel  in  Worcester 

Climbed  a  big  tree  with  no  one  to  borcester. 

Her  grasp  was  too  slimb, 

She  fetched  up  on  a  limb — 
The  neighbors  turned  out  and  unlorcester. 

A  young  ]ady  stood  on  the  quay, 
Looking  thoughtfully  out  on  the  suay. 

When  an  easterly  wind, 

Coming  up  from  behind, 
Showed  her  stocking  clear  up  to  her  knuay, 

There  was  a  bad  man  in  Hong-kong, 
Who  played  like  a  ghoul  on  the  goug. 

They  declared  him  a  nuisance, 

A  short  week  or  tuisance, 
And  the  sentence  he  got,  it  was  long. 

A  leprous  old  coon  in  Shanghai 
Got  a  hit  with  a  brick  in  the  ai, 

And  he  told  his  old  wife, 

When  he  came  back  to  life 
That  he  sadly  had  feared  he  would  dai. 

He  was  the  boss  thumper  of  Z<z«-zi-bar, 
But  one  day  he  kicked  an  old  ma?i-so-fa.r 
He  was  tied  with  a  rope 
And  given  a  dope 
Of  feathers  and  three  or  four  cans-o'-\3X. 

—  ,  — Our  Own  Liars. 

That  Breakfast  BelL 
Every  morning  while  I'm  sleeping, 

Dreaming  of  my  charming — well, 
It  don't  matter  what  I'm  dreaming — 

Fiercely  rings  that  breakfast  bell. 
How  I  long  to  tumble  over 

Just  once  more,  and  sleep  a — well, 
What's  the  use  of  trying?    Thunder ! 

Hear  that  cussed  breakfast  bell. 
All  in  vain  I  pull  the  clothing 

O'er  my  head,  and  swear  like — well, 
Only  fiercer,  louder  jingles 

That  infernal  breakfast  bell  ! 
Sixteen  times  it's  rung  this  morning  ; 

Won't  I  lecture  Peg  a — well, 
No  ;  she  'U  only  grin  and  ask  me : 
"  Did  ye's  hear  the  breakfast  bell  ?  " 
Thus  am  I  tormented  daily, 

Driven  crazy  with  its — well, 
There  's  the  gov'nor's  voice.     Great  Caesar  ! 

Can  it  be  the  dinner  bell  ?  — Puck. 

Her  Dainty  Mouth. 
O  hazel  eyes,  that  seem  to  slip 

The  bands  of  light,  and  see 
Fair  thoughts  and  hopes — that  seem  to  dip 

Into  eternity  ! 
O  fair,  large  mouth — fair  cavern  cell ! 

Thou,  too,  dost  seem  to  dream  ; 
And  as  I  see  thee  I  can  tell 

Thou  wert  put  up  for  cream  ! 

— Breakfast  Table. 

Ad  Caprem. 
Oh,  festive  billy  goat,  brace  up, 

Put  on  a  joyful  smile, 
For  fashion  hath  been  good  to  you  ; 

Behold  the  latest  style  ! 
See  yon  fair  maiden's  dress  bulge  out ; 

You'll  be  too  fat  to  move, 
For  lo  !  the  bulgeness  there  is  caused 

By  the  hoopskirts  you  love. 
Full  well  you  know  that  fashions  change, 

They  less  or  more  so  grow  ; 
And  this  to  oudast  other  ones 

Will  have  but  little  show. 
So  now,  brace  up  !    To  alley-ways 

Betake  your  royal  nibs  ; 
Chew  hoopskirts  and  grow  fat  upon 

Their  succulent  ribs.     — Salem  Sunbeam. 

The  Czar  O  Vich  is  He. 
Within  a  palace  gaunt  and  gray, 
Silent  and  comfortless  he  lay — 
The  Czar,  who  feared  each  stealthy  tread, 
And  whispered  as  he  jumped  from  bed, 

"  Owhatwasthatvichgaveakoff?  " 

No  echo  broke  the  fearful  gloom 
That  guarded  well  that  living  tomb  ; 
'Twas  but  a  dream  that  woke  the  Czar, 
And  echo  caught  his  words,   ' '  By  gar  ! 
"  Owhatwasthatvichgaveakoff?  " 

"What,  ho,  there,  guard,  did  you  not  hear 

A  sound?" — the  monarch  shook  with  fear. 
"  Nay,  Sire,  all's  well,  the  gates  are  barred. 
The  only  living  sound  I  heard 

Wasitthatgaveakoffovich. " 

— American  Queen. 

She  Takes  It. 
Let  me  sit  on  the  couch  at  your  feet,  Nannette  ; 
Let  me  bask  in  the  sun  of  your  smile,  my  pet ; 
There  is  not  in  the  garden  a  rose  half  so  red 
As  the  rose  on  your  cheek,  in  its  lily-white  bed  ; 
'Tis  a  rose  without  thorns  I'll  vow,  Nannette. 
Let  me  pile  up  the  cake  on  your  plate,  Nannette  ; 
Let  me  get  a  fresh  waiter  for  you,  my  pet ; 
There's  not  in  the  city  a  girl  who  can  make 
Such  havoc  with  ice-cream — you  take  the  cake. 
And  on  this  point  I'm  willing  to  bet,  Nannette. 
— Chicago  Tribune. 


OUR  BEST  REWARD. 
Winston. Forsvthe  Co., N.C., March  15,  1880. 
Gents — I  desire  to  express  to  you  my  thanks  for 
your  wonderful  Hop  Bitters.  I  was  troubled  with 
dyspepsia  for  five  years  previous  to  commencing  the 
use  of  your  Hop  Bitters  some  six  months  ago.  My 
cure  has  been  wonderful.  I  am  pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church  of  this  place,  and  my  whole  con- 

fregation  can  testify  to  the  great  virtue  of  your 
itters.        Very  respectfully,     Rev.  H.  Fekebee. 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  Feb.  3,  1880. 
Hop  Bitters  Co.:-l  thinkitmy  duty  tosend  you 
a  recommend  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  wishing 
to  know  whether  Hop  Bitters  are  good  or  not.    I 
know  they  are  good  for  general  debility  and  indi- 
gestion; strengthen  the  net vous  system  and  make 
new  life.     I  recommend  my  patients  to  use  them. 
Dr.  A.  Pratt,  Treater  of  Chronic  Diseases. 
Send  for  Circulars  of  Testimonials,  to 

HOP  BITTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Toronto,  Ont„  or  London,  Eng. 


PUBLIC   SALE. 


REPUBLICAN  TICKET 

Municipal  Election. 

! 

FOR 

Mayor MAURICE  C.   BLAKE 

Sheriff JOHN  SEDGWICK 

Auditor HENRY  BRICK WEDEL 

Tax  Collector CHARLES  TILLSON 

Treasurer J.  H.  WIDBER 

Recorder JOHN  W.  CHERRY 

County  Clerk DAVID  WILDER 

District  Attorney L.  E.  PRATT 

City  and  County  Attorney.  .  J.  F.  COWDERY 

Coroner F.  L.  WEEKS 

Public  Administrator.. WALTER  M.  LEMAN 

City  and  County  Surveyor C.  S.  TILTON 

Sup't  of  Streets ROBERT  J.  GRAHAM 

SUPERVISORS. 

1st  Ward,  7th  Ward, 

W.  H.  BODFISH.  GEO.  B.  BRADFORD. 

2d  Ward,  8th  Ward, 

JOHN  McKEW.  CHAS.  A.  FISHER. 

3d  Ward,  9th  Ward, 

J.  M.  LITCHFIELD.  OLIVER  MERRILL. 

4th  Ward.  10th  Ward, 

J.  H.  CARMANY.  HENRY  B.  RUSS, 

5th  Ward,  nth  Ward, 

HENRY  MOLINEUX.  N.  C.  PARISH. 
6th  Ward,  12th  Ward 

FRANK  EASTMAN.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY. 
SCHOOL   DIRECTORS. 

JULIUS  BANDMANN,  J.  C.  S.  STUBBS, 

BENJ.  F.  WEBSTER,  W.  B.  EWER, 

H.  M.  FISKE,  E.  J.  BOWEN, 

HORACE  D.  DUNN,  B.  F.  STERETT, 

DAVID  STERN,  JOS.  S.   BACON, 

T.  B.  DeWITT,  JAS.   H.  CULVER. 


ASSESSMENTS  AND  DIVIDENDS. 


CONSOLIDATED     VIRGINIA    MIA- 

ing  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works  Vir- 
ginia Mining  District,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  22d  day  of  August,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  16)  of  thirty  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  btates  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  309  Montgomery  Street,  Koom  26,  Nevada 
Block,  San  iTancisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  September,  i88r,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  Js  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Saturday,  the 
zzd  d  .  f  October,  1881,  at  the  hour  of  n  o'clock,  A.  M. 
at  the  e  of  the  Company,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 

ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

__  A.  W.  HAVENS,   Secretary. 

Office— Room  26,  No.  309  Montgomery  Street,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


QONSOLIDATED  IMPERIAL   MIN- 

ing  Company— Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
?£?i  £rancisco>  California,  Location  of  works,  Gold 
Hill,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  23d  day  of  August,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  16)  of  Ten  Cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
thecapital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  September,  1 881,  will  be  de- 
hnquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the 
eighteenth  day  of  October,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  I-  rancisco,  California. 


QILVER  HILL  MINING  COMPANY. 

*"-^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Eoard  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  i6thdayof  August,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  16)  of  25  cents  per  share,  was  levied  upon  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  nineteenth  (19th)  day  of  September,  1881.  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday, 
the  10th  day  of  October,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street.  San  Francisco,  California, 


T~)IVIDEND   NOTICE.— OFFICE    01- 

the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Nevada 
Block,  Room  37.— San  Francisco,  August  15,  1881  —  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  Com- 
pany, held  this  day,  a  Dividend  (No.  70)  of  Fifty  Cents  per 
share  was  declared,  payable  on  Saturday,  August  27,  1881. 
Transfer  books  closed  until  the  29th  instant. 

W.  W.  TRAYLOR,   Secretary. 


©u    Wcdnes  lay,    the    3ist    day    of 
August,   1881. 

AT  THE  alction    kocms  of 

MAURICE     DORE     &.     CO., 

H.  A.  COBB,  Auctioneer, 
So.    410    Pine    Street, 

N   THE    CITY   AND    COUNTY   OF 


I' 


San  Francisc,  State  of  Cali'ornia,  at  12  o'clock  m., 
the  undersigned  Trustee  will  sell  to  the  highest  bidJer,  for 
c  tsh,  in  gold  can,  the  following  property,  lately  belong  ng 
to  the  corporation  known  as  the  GENERAL  THOM  VS 
MILL  AND  MINING  COMPANY,  which  has  been  dis- 
sulved  by  order  of  the  Superior  Court,  to  wit  : 

All  that  mining  claim  located  in  Columbus  Mining  Dis- 
trict, Esmeralda  County,  State  of  Nevada,  known  as  Gen- 
eral Thomas  Lode  No.  2,  survey  No.  48,  made  by  A.  Cra- 
ven, United  States  Deputy  Surveyor,  April,  1881,  (contain- 
ing 4  59-100  acres,)  and  approved  by  E.  S.  Davis,  United 
States  Surveyer-General  for  Nevada,  June  10,  1881. 

Also,  that  other  mining  claim  located  in  the  Columbus 
Mining  District,  Esmeralda  County,  State  of  Nevada, 
known  as  General  Thomas  Lode  No.  1,  survey  No.  47,  sur- 
veyed by  A.  Craven,  United  States  Deputy  Surveyor, 
April,  1881,  (containing  4  59-100  acres,)  approved  by  E.  S. 
Davis,  United  States  Surveyor-General  for  Nevada,  June 
10,  18  8 1. 

Also,  that  other  mining  claim  located  in  the  Columbus 
Mining  District,  Esmeralda  County,  State  of  Nevada, 
known  as  General  Thomas  Lode  No.  3,  as  the  same  is  des- 
cribed in  the  location  notice  dated  March  13,  1871,  and  re- 
corded March  28,  1871,  by  G.  R.  A.  Browne,  District  Re- 
corder, in  Book  C,  page  61,  Mining  Records. 

One  Mill  Sjte,  known  as  the  General  Thomas  Mill  and 
Mining  Company's  Mill,  situated  at  Columbus,  Esmeralda 
County,  State  of  Nevada,  consisting  of  a  block  of  Land, 
with  200  feet  front,  on  south  side  of  Main  Street,  near  the 
centre  of  said  town  of  Columbus,  on  which  is  situated  the 
following  improvements : 

The  Quartz  Mill,  Assay  Office,  and  Blacksmith  Shop  des- 
cribed as  follows: 

One  (10-stamp)  Quartz  Mill,  90  feet  on  front  by  60  feet 
deep,  containing :  One  Engine,  2  feet  6  inch  stroke,  made 
by  Goddard  &  Co.,  of  Pacific  Iron  Works,  with  2  Tubular 
Boilers,  each  54x14  feet,  manufactured  one  by  Prescott, 
Scott  &  Co.,  and  the  other  by  the  Fulton  Iron  Works,  with 
Steam  and  Water  Gauges,  and  Drums  complete  ; 

Two  Batteries  of  5  Stamps  each,  complete  in  all  parts, 
and  provided,  in  addition,  with  2  Self-feeders,  (Stamford 
patent,)  unattached ;  3  extra  Cams ;  4  extra  Battery 
Guides ; 

One  Dry  Kiln ; 

One  White  Revolving  Furnace  for  roasting  ores,  with  a 
small  lot  of  Furnace  Tools  ; 

Three  wooden-sided  Pans,  with  Mullers  complete; 

Two  wooden-sided  Settlers  complete,  with  one  extra  set 
of  Settler  Dies; 

One  Retort  (broken) ; 

Two  wooden  Pulp  Cars  ; 

One  Fairbank's  Scale  (one  ton); 

One  Vise ; 

One  Sliding  Vise ; 

One  Hand-barrow  for  wheeling  wood  ; 

One  Jack  Screw  ; 

One  set  (two-ton)  Deferential  Chain  Blocks  ; 

One  set  (one-ton)  Deferential  Chain  Blocks ; 

Sixty-five  empty  Quicksilver  Flasks; 

One  adobe  Assay  Office,  23  feet  distant  from  northeas 
corner  of  Mill,  size  20  feet  by  17  feet,  now  occupied  by  F. 
R  Andrew,  watchman,  containing:  One  Assay  Furnace, 
one  Bar  Furnace  ;  one  Assay  Scale  (no  weights) ;  one  S.  N. 
Bar  and  Assay  Tongs ;  three  Bullion  Moulds,  one  large, 
two  small ;  one  Fairbank's  Scales,  with  Brass  Weights ;  one 
set  Stamps  and  Figures ;  one  Stub  Vise ;  one  small  Iron 
Mortar ;  two  Double  Assay  Moulds  ;  one  small  Stove ; 

One  wooden  Blacksmith  Shop,  24  feet  distant  from  north- 
west corner  of  Mill,  size  34  feet  by  14  feet,  containing  :  One 
Anvil,  weight  150  pounds  ;  one  Swedge  Block  ;  one  40-inch 
Bellows  ;  one  Bench  Vise  ;  one  Jack  Screw  ;  three  pairs  of 
Tongs  ;  one  small  Screw  Plate  and  Die  ;  one  lot  (few)  broken 
Tools  ;  two  bars,  1%  square,  Iron,  each  12  feet  long  ; 

Also  on  south  side  of  Main  Street  in  said  town  of  Colum- 
bus, one  Adobe  Office  and  premises  on  Main  Street,  on 
block  of  land  east  of  mill-site  ;  size  of  Office  31^  feet  front 
by  48  feet  deep,  with  veranda  in  front,  now  occupied  by 
John  Goodwin  as  a  dwelling  house  at  a  rental  often  dollars 
per   month,    containing:  one  Counter  and  Top  Desk,  ten 

?ounds  of  Oakum,  fifty  pounds  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  one  large 
ise  (new),  one  Jack-lifter,  one  Ratchet   Brace  (new),  one 
and  one-half  3-inch  screws  (No   22),  four  Axe-handles  ; 

Also,  on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street  in  said  town  of 
Columbus,  one  Adobe  Lodging-house  and  premises,  op- 
posite Mill ;  size  31x11  feet,  occupied  by  Chinamen  at  rental 
of  five  dollars  per  month. 

Also,  on  the  south  side  of  Main  Street  in  the  town  of 
Columbus,  one  Adobe  Stable  on  block  of  land  west  of  mill- 
site  ;  size,  51x33  feet ;  one-third  of  this  property  on  land 
owned  by  Perry  Aiken  ;  at  present  rented  to  W.  S.  Stage 
Co.  at  five  dollars  per  month. 

Also,  in  the  town  of  Candelaria,  Esmeralda  County,  on 
side  of  hill  below  the  mine,  one  Wooden  Dwelling  house, 
size  25%  feet  by  16%  feet  (no  partition  inside)  with  Shed 
(17^x16^)  attached.  Shed  contains  one  medium-sized 
Range  set  in  brick. 

In  rear  of  this  property  a  Cellar  House  10  feet  by  10  feet. 
This  was  formerly  a  boarding-house.  At  present  rented  to 
Pat  Cronin  as  a  dwelling  house  at  fifteen  dollars  per  month. 

Also,  in  said  town  of  Candelaria,  one  Wooden  Lodging- 
house,  size  14  feet  by  16  feet.  At  present  rented  to  A.  L. 
Woodcock  at  ten  dollars  per  month. 

Also,  in  said  town  of  Candelaria,  one  Wooden  Lodging- 
house,  size  10%  feet  by  14J4  feet.  At  present  rented  to  H 
F.  Whirlaw  at  ten  dollars  per  month.  This  house  is  sub- 
ject to  an  addition,  put  on  by  Mr.  Whirlaw  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. 

San  Francisco,  July  26,  1881. 

J.  W.  BRUMAGIM,  Trustee. 

S.  Heydenfelt,  of  Counsel,  34  and  35  Nevada  Block, 
San  Francisco. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


A 


OTICE—THE   TRADE  AND  THE 

Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  ths  label,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY  &.  CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


$50  a  Month.  £ 


We  will  pay  any  active  person 
$50  a  month  and  expenses  to 
distribute  circulars  for  us  and  sell  our  goods  ;  or  $'-15  a 
month  and  expenses  to  distribute  circulars  only.  No  capi- 
tal required.  Salary  paid  monthly.  Expenses  in  ad- 
vance. We  have  the  best-selling  goods  in  the  world — no 
novelties  or  clap-traps.  We  will  send  a  sample  package  of 
our  goods,  full  particulars  of  the  business,  and  contract  free, 
to  all  that  mean  business.  Send  15c.  for  postage  and  pack- 
ing.    No  postals.     We  mean  business. 

GEO.   S.   STICKLE  &  CO.,  Madison,  Wis. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal,,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolied  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc.,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,   202    MARKET   STREET. 


PRESCOTT.  IRVING    M.    SCOTT. 


H.   T.  SCOTT. 


UNION    IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast.) 

Cor.  First  and  Mission  Sts., 

P.  O.  Box,  3128.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


[RA    P.    RANKIN. 


A.    P.    BRAYTON 


PACIFIC    IRON    WORKS 

RANKIN,   BRAYTON    &   CO., 

127  to  132  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,   Sugar  Mills,  Engint 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc.,  etc. 


JOS.  F.  FORDERER, 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvanized    Iron    Cornices, 

Chimney  Tops  and   Iron  Skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53    BEALE    STREET. 

George  Campbell.  E.  D.  Heati.e\ 

DICKSON,  DeWOLF  &  CO., 
Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

412  AND  414  BATTERY  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPIIE  IOW,  President- 
Office— 208  California  Street. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale 
and  Retail 
Bealer    in 


coal; 


Order  for  House 

or  Office  by 
Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

18    and    ISO    Beale    Street,    S.   F. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM&CO 

TATIONERS,    BOOKSELLERS, 

<  oiniuercial  Printers, 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


H.    L.  DODGE., 


.    SWEENEY.  .. 


-J.  E.  RUGGI.F.S 


DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114.  and  116  Market,  and  n  and  n  California  Sts. 


California  Sugar  Reflnery. 

OFFICE,      -  -      325  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


HUNTINGTON,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS   OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 

Junction  Bnsli  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
52  to  58  K  Street,  Sacramento. 


J.  M.  BFFFINGTON, 

MINING     SECRETARY. 

300  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Batten',  second 

floor,  Over  /Etna  Insurance  Co.,  San  Farncisco 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


TH  E       ARGONAUT. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


Time  Schedule,    Saturday,     August  20,  1881. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO   AS  FOLLOWS: 


9.30  A.  M 
*3-00  P.   M. 

*4.oo  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

3.30  P.    M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.   M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

(.30  I'.  M. 
3  A.  M. 

j.OO  A.  M. 

4.OO  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*3-30  P.  M, 
'S.OO  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

B.OO  A.  M. 

5,00  p.  m. 
9.30  A.  M. 


■>  A.  M. 
J-30  P.  M. 
5.30  P.  M. 
i.OO  A.  K. 

J  A.  M. 
i.OO  A.  M. 
J.  30  P.  M. 
t.OO  1'.   M. 


;..!.•,:>  .■< 


3.00  P.  M. 
B.OO  A.  M. 
J.  30  A.  M. 


3.O0  A.  M. 
J.30  P.  M, 
S.OO  A.  M, 


DESTINATION.  , 


..Antioch  and  Martinez. 


.Calistoga  and  Napa. 


f  Deming  and  \  Express 

\  East i  Emigrant 

. .  El  Paso,  Texas ....'. 

J  Gait  and  \  via  Livermorc 

(  Stockton  t  via  Martinez 

. .  lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing 

"  "      ([Sundays  only) 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  .Livermoie  and  Niles. 


. .  Madera  and  Yosemite 


. .  Marysville  and  Chico 

. .  Niles(seealsoLivermoreK;NiIe5) 

(  Ogden  and  )  Express 

\  East f  Emigrant 

. .  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

(  Sacramento,  ]  via  Livermore. . . 

J  Colfax,    and  !-via  Benicia 

(  Alta J  via  Benicia 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers.. . . 
. .  San  Jose  and  Niles 


.Vallejo. 


(JSundays  only) 


.Virginia  City.. 
.Woodland 


.  .Willows  and  Williams 


2-35  P.  M. 

"10.05  A-  M' 

*I2.35  P.  M. 

7.35  P.  M. 


11-35 


.  M. 


7-35  P.  M. 

hI0.05  A.  M. 
2-35  P.  M. 

3  05  A.  M. 

3-35  p.  M. 

6.05  P.  M. 


2-35  P.  M. 
6.05  P.  M, 
8.35  A.  M. 
3-35  P-  M. 
VI2.35  P.  M. 
7-35  P-  "• 

4.05  P.  M. 
II.35  A.  M. 
6.05  A.  M. 

7-35  P-  M- 

6.05   P.  M. 

7-35  P-  M. 

It. 35  A.  IU. 
*6.00  A.  M. 
4.05   P.    M. 

9-35  A.  M. 

7.35  P-  M. 

2.35  P.Jtf. 

*I0.05  A.  M. 

''12.35  P.  M. 
II.35  A.  M. 
II.35  A.  M. 
*7-35  P-  M. 
*7-35  P.  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  a.  m. 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden  "  at  San  Pablo 
Express  from  "Deming"  at  Antioch. 


should    meet 
also,  Pacific 


FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO.  DAILY. 
To    EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.io,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,    10.30, 

11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6,30,  7.00,   8.10,  9.20, 

10.40,  *n.45. 
To  ALAMEDA--"t6.io,    7,00,  M7.30,  8.00,  M8.30,   9.00, 

*t9,3o,   10.00,  11. co,   12.00,  1.00,  2.00,  3.00,  *t3.30,  4.00, 

*t4-30,  5.00,   '  T5.30  6.00,  "16.30,  *7.co,  8.10,  9.20,  10.40, 

*n.  4v 
To  BERKELEY — 7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.30,  11.30,    1.00,  3.00 

4.00.  5.00,  6.00,  "6.30. 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.io,  8.00,   10.00,    12.00,1.30, 

3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  *6.3o. 

TO   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND—  "5.20,  *6.oo,  6.50,  and 

on  the  24th  and  54th  minute  of  each  hour(excepting*2.24, 

P.  M.)  from  7.24  a.  m.  to  6.54  P.  M.,  (inclusive,)  8.00,  9.10, 

10.30. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND—  *5.io,  ^5.50,  6.40,    7.44,    8.44 

9.44,   10.44,     "-44i     12-44.    i-44»    2-44,   3-44-    4-44,    5-44 

6.44,  7.50,  9.00,  10.20. 
From  ALAMEDA — "5.00,  "5.40,  6.25,  7.00,  "+7.24,  8.00, 

"tS.24,  9.00,    ^19.24,  10.00,    *[io.24,  11.00,   12.00,    1,00, 

3.00,  *|3.24,  4.00,  "14.24,  5.00,  "{5,24,  6.00,  '16.24,  *7.20, 

■'17.30,  8-40,  9.55- 
From  BERKELEY — "5.40,  "6.30,    7.30,    8,30.   9.30,    10.30 

11.30,   1.00.  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— "5.40,  *6-3o,  8.00.  10.00,  12,00 

1.30,  3.30,  4.30,5.30,  *6.3o. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO-*?.  15,    9.15,  11.1 

5.i5. 
From  OAKLAND— *6. 15,  S.15,  10.15,  *2-i5  2 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
rxcepted. 


"  Official  schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 

A.  N.  TOWNE.  T    H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


Delos  Lake. 


Hosmer  P.  McKoon 


LAKE    &.    M°KOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

310  pine  Street,  Rooms  16,  13,  anil  14, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


L.  D.  Latimer. 


Wu.  W.  Mokrov 


LATIMER   &.   MORROW, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

Booms  75,  70,  ami  77  Nevada  Block, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


S.B.BOSWELL&GO 

STOCK    BROKERS, 

Removed  to  330  Mo     goniery  St.,  San  Francisco 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  €0. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


r 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

■MPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

Liquor    Dealers.     322-324     FRONT    STREET 
SAN   FRANCISCO. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


tSSL<s>  RAILiEOAa.-g; 
BROAD    GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT 

Commencing  Saturday,  June  4,  1881,   and   until  fur- 
ther notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran. 
Cisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and    Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


t°- 


30  A.  M. 

30  A.  M. 

40  A.  M. 

J.  30  P.  M. 

L25   P.   M. 

;.i5  P-  M. 

5.30  P.  M. 

J.30  A.  M. 
).  30  A.  M , 
J. 40  A.  M. 
J.30  P.  M, 


3.40  A.  M. 
J.  30  P.  M. 

3.40  A,  M, 
J.30  P.  M. 

3.40  A.  M, 
J.30  P.  M, 

J. 40  A.  M, 


DESTINATION. 


.San    Mateo,  Redwood. 
Menlo   Park 


,  and  l_ 


.Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  I 
Principal  Way  Stations. .  ( 

.Gilroy,   Pajaro,  Castroville,  \ 
and  Salinas ) 

.  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos. . . 

.Monterey,    Aptos,    Soquel,  | 
and  Santa  Cruz 


ARRIVE 

S. 

3.36 
T8.IS 

'•■ 

M. 
M. 

6.0 

p. 

M. 

1('l0.02 

A. 

M. 

9-°3 

A 

M. 

-3.10 

A. 

M. 

6.40 

A. 

M, 

3.36 
18.15 

P. 
P. 

M. 

6.00 

r. 

M 

*I0.02 

A 

M. 

9-03 

A 

M. 

6.00 

1*. 

M. 

. .  Soledad  and  Way  Stations . . 


6.00 

P,     M 

10.02 

A.    M 

6.00 

P.     M 

10.02 

A.  M 

*  Sundays  excepted.     t  Sundays  only. 


Stage  connections  arc  made  daily  with  the  10.40  a.  m. 
train,  except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  con- 
nect with  S.30  A.'m.  train. 

Ticket    Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  9  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

33T  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  A.  M. 


(TOU7II  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
•-3  New  Route— Narrow  Gau%e. 

SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  APRIL  4,  1881,  Boats  and  Trains  will 
leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  loot  of  Market 
^treet,  as  follows: 

J  V/-)  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
O.OU  West' San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit 
and  Santa  Cruz. 
-1  -i.ei  P-  M.,  Daily,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate 
1-3°  Stations. 

.  ~p.  P.  M.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  San  Jose  and 
T'J       all  intermediate  points. 

83T  In  Alameda,  all  Through  Trains  will  stop  at  Park 
Street  and  Pacific  Avenues  onlv. 

Stages  connect  at  Los  Gatos  with  8:30  a.  in.  and  3:30 
l".  m,  trains  for  Congress  Springs  and  Saratoga. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good  until  Monday  follow 
ing,  inclusive,  to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa  Cruz 
and  return,  $5. 

OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA  FERRY. 

Ferries  and  Local  Trains  leave  : 

San  Francisco  for  Oakland  and  Alameda—  *6. 35, 
7-35.  8.30,  9.30,  10.30  11.30  a.  m.  |i2  30,  1.30,  2.30, 
3-3°i   4-3°i   5-3°i  6.30,  7-30,  8.30,  and  11,30  p.  m. 

From  Corner  Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets, 
Oakland — *6.oo,  *7-oo,  8,00,  8.50,  9.50,  10.50,  t«-5°,  a.m 
12.50,  1.50,  2.50,  3.50,  4.50,  5.50,  6.50  and  Q.50  P.  M. 

From  High  Street,  Alameda— *5. 45,  *6-45,  7.45,  8.38, 
9-35,  10.3s,  t",35  a.  m.  12.35,1.35,  2.35,  3.35,  4.35, 
5-35,6-35,  Md  9.3s    p.m. 

T  Saturdays  aud  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-town  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Through  Trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  and  10.35 
A.  M.,  and  6.35  P.   M. 


F.  W.  BOWEN, 

Superintendent. 


G.  H.  WAGGONER, 
Gen.  Pass.  Aeent. 


TAKER,  DARKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


$5 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
dress' STINSON  &  CO..  Portland.  Maine. 


$72 


a  week.     $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out 
fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


THUNDER  POWDER  GOMP'Y. 

OFFICE, 

60tt   Montgomery   St.,  Room  4. 

WU.  SHERMAN President 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Secretary 

CHARLES  DE  LACY General  Manager 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT, 

F.  M.  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WAITE, 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

WM.  M.  STEWART. 

Tilts  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive — an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  explanation! 

C.   ADOLPUE   LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

f\FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^     Street 
B3T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 

ffi//  a  week  in  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  outfit  free 
*>C,L'     Address  H    HAl  LETT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 


INSURANCE. 


NEW  YORK 

LIFE 


[INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Assets,  over  $4:mmxmmmi.— 
over  $£,000,M>0. Surplv 


-Animal  Revenue, 
,  over  $!MMM),ooo. 


'THE    TONTINE    INVESTMENT 

Policy  of  this  Company  combines   in  one   form   the 
greatest  number  of  advantages  attainable  in  a   Life   Insur- 
ance Policy.     Life  insurance  agents  and  others  are  invited 
to  apply  for  detailed  explanations  of  this  plan. 
MORRIS  FRANKLIN,  WILLIAM  H.  BEERS, 

President.  Vice-Prest.  &  Actua/y. 

TiiEonoKE  M.  Banta,  Cashier. 

D.  O'Del,.,   Sup't  of  Agencies. 
Charles  Wright,  M.D.,  Henry  Tuck-,  M.D., 

Medical  Examiners. 

ALEY.    C.   IIAWES,    Manager    for    UlC    Pacilic 

Coast. 

WILLIAMS     DIMOND    &    CO., 

General  Agents, 

For  Sandwich  Islands,  Japan,  and  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 


ORGANIZED    1861. 

Capital,    -    -    -     $600,000.00 

Kc-Iiisurimce  Reserve,     $70,542.03 
fteserve  for  unpaid  losses,  15,000.0© 
NET    SURPLUS   over  all 
liabilities,      -      -       -       144,502.40 


Total  Assets, 


$S40,004.43 


C.  T.  HOPKINS,   Pres.         L.  L.  BRCMWELL,  V-Pres 
ZENAS  CROWELL,  Sec.  E.  T.  BARNES,  Ass.    Sec. 
A.   C.  DONNELL,  City  Fire   Surveyor. 
CAPT.   GEO.  CUAIMING,   Marine  Surveyor. 


BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN 

marine  Insurance  Co.,  Limited. 

Capital  Subscribed $.".,000,000 

Capital  raid  I  p 1,000,000 

Cash  lEescrve  I'liml  (in  addition  to  capital)    1,031,741 


Pacific  Department 
LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Capital $J,500,0«0 

Cash  Assets I . K'."l. :•  i: : 


Fire 


MANCHESTER 
Insurance  Company, 


OF   MANCHESTER. 


Capital 

Cash  Assets.. 


BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     - 


$5,000,000 
..    1,388,307 

&    CO. 


MANAGER. 


310  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
it 

FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


T10ME  MUTUAL 

ll  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  1S80 391,106  34 

PRESIDENT. J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT) L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.    STORY 


/ 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE   CO., 

of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establlshad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Kstablised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY' of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

AgsrcsJite  Capital $37,0!>?,7r.O 

Aggregate  Assets 41>8(Jfi,m» 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE   BOOKER, 
ROET.   DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


C.  J.   HUTCHINSON. 


H.   K.    MANf- 


HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor, 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Z.  P.  Clark,  J.  C.  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters, 


BANKING. 


THE   NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $ '3,000,000 

Rese*w  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Acen  y  a     New  Y^vk .62  Wall  Sth 

Agency  at  Vibg'.N'a,  Nkvai^a 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transit- 
Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 
This  Bank  has  special  facilities^for  dealing  in  bullion. 


Y HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,ooo,oct 

William  Alvokd President.  ■ 

I'hoaias  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  (lie  Bank  ol 
California;  Boston,  Trciiioni  Natioiiiil  lEank ; 
Chicago,  1 11:011  Katioiial  Bank  :  SI.  Lonfs,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank  ;  New  Zealand,  lite  Bank  of 
New  Zealand ;  London,  N.  M.  ttotnschild  •& 
Sons ;  China,  Japan,  Emlia,  :ind  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Ageni  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacilic  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm.  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 

STEAMER    TRAVEL. 

DACIFIC  "MAIL    a  TEAMSHIP    CO. 

The  Steamships  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  during  the  year  1SS1,  as  follows:  From 
Wharf,  corner  of  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  for  Y0K.O 
HAM  A  and  HONG  KONG,  at  2  p.  m.: 

City  of  Tokio,  City  of  l'eking, 

October  20.  September  3. 

Connecting  at  YOKOHAMA  with  steamers  of  the  MITSU 

BlSHI  CO.  for  HIOGO,  NAGASAKI, und  SHANGHAE. 

Excursion  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  Special  Kates. 

FOB  SYDNEY  AND  AS  CKLAND,  via  HONOLU- 
LU, at  2  p.  m.,  or  immediately  on  arrival  of  English  mails  : 
Zetilaiidia.  City  0/ Sydney.  Australia.  City  of  Neiu  Yor'i 
August  27.  September  24.  October  22.  November  19 
Round- the- World  Trip,  via  NewZealand  and  Australia,  $650. 

FOB  NEW  YOBK,  via  1MNAMA,  at  12  o'clock 
noon,  on  4th  and  19th  of  every  month,  taking  Passengers 
and  Freight  for  Mexican.  Central  American,  and  South 
American  ports  ;  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports ;  for 
Liverpool,  London,  and  Southampton  ;  for  St.  Nazarie,  and 
for  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Antwerp. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 
STEAMSHIP     COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  v.  M.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Saturday,  Sep.  17.       Thursday,  Oct.  6.    Friday,  Nov,  4. 
Saturday,  Dec.  3.        Wednesday,  Dec.  hi. 
Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent.    , 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  eviry  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
G00DALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FOR    SITKA. 

The  U.  S.   Mail  Steamship 

CALIFORNIA, 

CAPT.  JAMES  CARROLL, 

ILL  SAIL  FROM  PORT  TOWNS- 

end,  Washington  Territory,  for  Sitka,  Alaska,  on 
the  1st  day  of  April,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  each  succeeding 
month  in  1881. 

For  freight  or  passage,  apply  to  the  purser  on  board. 

March  4.  1881.  P.   B.  CORNWALL. 


W 


GOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED  the 
Author.  A  new  and  great  Medical 
Work,  warranted  the  best  and  cheap- 
est, indispensable  to  every  man,  enti- 
tled "The  Science  of  Life,  or  Self- 
Prcscrvation  ;"  bound  in  the  finest 
French  muslin,  embossed,  full  gilt,  300 
pp.,  contains  beautiful  steel  engrav- 
ings, 125  prescriptions,  price  only  $1.25 
sent  by  mail  ;  illustrated  sample  6  cts. 
VMnW  TlTVOImT?  Send  now.  Address  Peabody  Medi- 
JlHUW  InlMiJjI-ca]  Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  H.  Parker, 
No.  4  Bulfinch  street,  Boston. 


THOMAS  PRICK, 

r^IlEMICAL  LABORATORY,  ASSAY 

^*  ce,  Bultio  1  Rooms,  and  Ote  Floors, 

524  Saciamento  street,  Sau  ITaueiscn. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


fi.H.  McDonald, 

President, 


.EstaEliahei 

1863. 

CapitaLStoclc 
S1.QOO.OOO.OO 
I  us  459,233.03 

San  Francisco,  July  1,  1881. 

RESOURCES. 

Heal  Estate  (Bank  Build's)      S150,000  00 

Bills  Receivable 1,G07,0'J3  11 

J'.M.  Bonds C36.077  35 

Real  Estate  taken  for  debt....         5,385  35 
land  Ass'n  and  Doek  Stoek  . .       13,223  70 

Due  from  other  Banks 204,500  30 

Cask  (Coin  in  our  vault) ■    5Q8.611  45 

LIABILITIES.  83.114.631  2C 

Capital  Stock $1,000,000  00 

Reserve  Fund  (Surplus) 450.233  03 

Due  Depositors 1,400,228  50 

Due  to  other  Banks 186,107  23 

Due  Dividends 63  50 


JEWELRY  I  SILVERWARE 

WE  INVITE  AN  EXAMINATION  OF  OUR  LARGE  STOCK  OF 
FINE  DIAMONDS  AND  PEARLS,  ALSO  NEW  STYLES  IN  JEW 
ELRY  AND  SILVERWARE,  WHICH  WE  ARE  CONSTANTLY  RE- 
CEIVING. SINCE  THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  OLD  FIRM  WE 
HAVE  MADE  MATERIAL  CHANGE  IN  PRICES,  AND  OFFER 
GOODS  LOWER  THAN  EVER  BEFORE. 

LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Successors  to  Braverinan  &  Leyy,  No.  119  Montgomery  St. 


83.114,631  2C 


We  take  pleasure  In  presenting  the  above  oar 

86th  Semi-Aimua  1  Statement. 

K.  H,  McDonald,  President. 


$5,000,000. 


pacific  :ex«.  anc^, 

433  California  St.*  md  Francisco. 

OEO.  D.  DORNIN Manager 

\VM.  SEXTON AsB't  Manager 

City     Department, 

2lG  SjiRooiiie  »irce[| 

VAN'TASSIX,  TOY  .t  TO Amenta 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 
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THE    CASE    OF    HARTMANN. 


By  Prof.  John  Norton  Pomeroy,  of  the  Hastings  College  of  the  Law. 


Questions  suggested  by  the  presence  of  Leo  Hartmann, 
the  Russian  nihilist  refugee  in  this  country,  and  the  liability 
which  such  escaped  criminals  incur  of  being  surrendered  to 
their  own  governments,  have  given  rise  to  much  public  as 
■  well  as  private  discussion,  and  have  called  forth  many  con- 
flicting opinions.  I  purpose  to  state,  in  a  very  brief  manner, 
the  doctrines  of  the  International  Law  upon  which  the  set- 
tlement of  such  questions  must  depend.  The  case  of  Hart- 
mann may  be  taken  as  a  particular  example,  but  the  subject 
matter  for  examination  will  be  presented  in  its  most  general 
form.  While  a  country  is  outwardly  in  a  condition  of  peace  ; 
while  there  is  no  civil  war,  rebellion,  or  even  insurrection  ; 
while  there  is  no  organized,  open,  or  forcible  resistance  to 
the  government,  but  the  laws  are  administered  in  their  usual 
manner,  by  the  ordinary  tribunals  and  executive  officials,  a 
single  person,  or  several  persons  in  combination,  assassinate, 
or  attempt  to  assassinate,  the  head  of  the  nation  —  the 
emperor,  king,  or  president— or  some  other  officer  whose  po- 
sition and  functions  are  so  exalted  and  important  that  the 
regular  administration  of  public  affairs  depends  in  great 
measure  upon  his  life.  The  attempted  or  actual  assassina- 
tion is  committed  in  the  same  manner  in  which  ordinary 
crimes  are  perpetrated— by  lying  in  wait  and  shooting,  by 
explosive  missiles,  by  throwing  a  railway  train  from  the 
track,  by  poison,  and  the  like— a?id  not  in  a?iy  mode  which  is 
recognized  by  the  laws  of  war,  as  lawful  between  the  two 
belligerents,  in  case  a  civil  war  or  rebellion  were  in  progress, 
and  a  state  of  belligerency  actually  existed.  Although  the 
assassin  adopts  all  the  methods  of  ordinary  crimes,  he  is  not 
impelled  by  the  same  motives  of  personal  gain  or  advantage 
which  commonly  lead  to  their  perpetration.  He  is  actu- 
ated by  a  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  existing  government;  he 
desires  its  overthrow  ;  he  kills  the  head  of  the  nation,  or 
other  high  officer,  from  motives  of  hatred  to  the  ex- 
isting order,  and  with  the  hope  that  the  government  and  the 
administration  of  the  laws  by  it  will  be  interfered  with,  hin- 
dered, and  even  destroyed.  While  only  a  single  person,  or 
at  most  five  or  six  persons,  are  employed  in  the  open  act  of 
killing,  they  are  perhaps  connected  with  an  extensive  secret 
organization  or  society,  united  in  common  feelings,  and  plot- 
ting together  to  further  the  common  design  of  removing  the 
national  head  and  other  high  officials  by  the  means  of  assas- 
sination. They  profess  an  intention  or  hope  of  driving 
the  government,  in  this  manner,  to  measures  of  reform. 
This  organization  is  a  secret  conspiracy,  and  does  not  pos- 
sess, in  the  slightest  degree,  any  element  which  belongs  to 
a  condition  of  civil  war,  or  to  a  revolted  or  insurgent  com- 
munity. This  picture  is  drawn  in  a  manner  most  favor- 
able for  the  theory  maintained  by  the  criminals ;  it 
gives  prominence  to  all  the  features  which  distinguish 
the  offense  from  ordinary  violation  of  law ;  it  omits 
all  merely  aggravating  incidents  ;  and  it  thus  presents  the 
naked  legal  question.  This  question  is,  whether  the  crimes 
committed  in  such  a  manner  and  under  such  circumstances 
are  "purely  political  offenses,"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
doctrines  of  International  Law,  and  of  the  various  modern 
treaties,  concerning  extradition  ?  I  would  remark,  at  the  out- 
set, that  this  question  can  not  be  answered  with  absolute 
defmiteness  and  certainty.  It  is  only  possible  to  give  opinions, 
and  to  state  logical  conclusions  ;  the  reasonableness  of  these 
opinions  and  conclusions  must  be  determined  by  each  reader 
for  himself.  The  precise  point  has  not  yet  been  authorita- 
tively settled  by  the  consenting  practice  of  civilized  nations, 
or  by  the  general  voice  of  able  jurists  ;  it  has  as  yet  been 
discussed  by  only  a  few  writers  of  high  reputation  and  au- 
thority, and  has  not  been  exhaustively  examined  by  any.  So 
far  as  the  International  Law  is  an  established  system,  it  con- 
sists of  broad,  comprehensive  principles  and  general  doc- 
trines, rather  than  of  minute  rules  applicable  to  special  con- 
ditions of  fact.  Some  of  these  doctrines  are  based  entirely 
upon  considerations  of  policy  and  expediency  ;  by  far  the 
greater  part  are  the  embodiment  of  those  high  truths  of  mor- 
ality which  are  fitted  to  control  the  relations  of  States  with 
each  other,  or  with  the  citizens  of  other  States.  When  one 
of  these  general,  ethical  doctrines  is  invoked  in  order  to  de- 
termine some  particular  case,  the  definite  rule  drawn  from  it 
and  applied  to  that  case  must  be  deduced  by  reason  ;  it  must 
be  a  reasonable  and  just  conclusion  from  the  established  gen- 
eral principle.  In  this  manner  the  application  of  well-set- 
tled and  universal  doctrines  of  the  International  Law  to  par- 
ticular cases,  necessarily  involves  discussion,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  produces  a  conflict  of  opinion. 

I  shall  now  state,  in  the  first  place,  those  general  doctrines 
bearing  upon  the  question  under  examination,  which  maybe 
regarded  as  settled  by  the  authority  of  jurists,  and  by  the 
consenting  practice  of  modern  nations  ;  and  shall,  in  the 
second  place,  endeavor  to  find,  in  these  doctrines,  a  reason- 
able and  just  answer  to  the  question. 

First — It  is  agreed  by  all  writers,  with,  I  believe,  but  one 
exception,  that  in  the  absence  of  any  treaty  on  the  subject, 
every  State  has  a  right  to  surrender  up  an  escaped  criminal 
to  the  proper  officials  of  that  State  in  which  the  crime  was 
committed.  A  government  might  be  controlled  or  restrained 
in  the  matter  by  its  own  municipal  laws  ;  but  it  has  the  inter- 
national right  to  make  a  surrender,  if  it  deemed  the  act  to 


be  expedient.  No  international  rights  of  the  fugitive  would 
be  violated  if  he  were  thus  given  up  by  the  State  into  which 
he  had  escaped,  even  though  there  was  no  treaty  requiring 
the  surrender.  All  civilized  nations  admit  the  existence  of 
this  right,  and  most  of  them  have  exercised  it. 

Second — While  the  right  thus  exists,  no  international  duty 
rests  upon  any  independent  and  sovereign  State,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  treaty  stipulation,  to  surrender  up  an  escaped  crim- 
inal on  the  demand  of  the  government  of  the  State  in  which 
the  crime  was  committed,  and  whose  laws  he  has  violated. 
In  other  words,  the  State  in  which  the  crime  was  committed 
would  have  no  cause  of  complaint  if  the  State  in  which  the 
fugitive  had  sought  an  asylum  should  refuse  to  surrender 
him,  in  the  absence  of  any  treaty  requiring  it  to  make  the 
surrender.  There  have  been  eminent  writers  who  main- 
tained the  opposite  of  this  proposition,  and  who  held  that 
the  duty  exists  as  a  part  of  the  International  Law.  Among 
these  jurists  are  Grotius,  Vattel,  Heineccius,  and  Chancellor 
Kent.  The  vast  preponderance  of  authority  and  all  the  re- 
cent judicial  writers  sustain  the  conclusion  as  above  stated, 
and  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  settled  doctrine  of  the  modern 
International  Law.  It  has  been  accepted  by  the  practice  of 
civilized  States,  who  now  uniformly  regulate  the  matter  of 
extradition  by  express  treaty  stipulations. 

Third — It  is  also  settled  that  the  duty  to  surrender  does  not 
arise  unless  the  crime  is  one  of  a  grave  character — not  a  mere 
simple  delict — nor  unless  the  offense  is  a  crime  by  the  laws 
of  both  the  demanding  and  the  surrendering  States  ;  nor 
does  it  exist  when  the  offense  is  ot  a  purely  political  nature, 
even  when  it  might  otherwise  fall  within  some  one  of  the 
particular  crimes  enumerated  in  a  treaty  between  the  two 
States. 

Fourth — The  United  States  has  entered  into  treaties  with 
nearly  all  the  other  civilized  nations,  which  stipulate  for  the 
extradition  of  fugitives  charged  with  certain  specified  of- 
fenses. There  is  considerable  diversity  in  the  particular 
crimes  enumerated  in  these  treaties ;  they  all  embrace,  how- 
ever, murder  and  attempt  to  commit  murder — murder  being 
defined  in  many  of  them  to  include  "  assassination,  parri- 
cide, infanticide,  and  poisoning."  They  also  contain  a  clause 
actually  or  substantially  as  follows:  "The  provisions  of 
this  present  convention  shall  not  be  applied  to  any  crime  or 
offense  of  a  purely  political  character?  The  meaning  of  this 
restrictive  clause  plainly  is  that  the  treaty  shall  not  extend 
to  a  crime  which  is  ot  a  purely  political  character,  even 
though  it  should  otherwise  be  embraced  under  some  one  of 
the  specified  offenses. 

The  question  is,  therefore,  reduced  to  this :  What  are 
crimes  of  "a  purely  political  character"?  or  when  is  a  crime, 
specified  in  an  extradition  treaty,  of  a  purely  political  char- 
acter, so  that  it  is  removed  from  the  operation  of  the  con- 
vention ?  It  will  aid  us  in  answering  this  question  to  see 
how  the  general  doctrine  has  been  stated  by  jurists.  The 
great  majority  of  writers  have  contented  themselves  with 
stating  the  general  proposition  that  the  duty  of  surrender- 
ing fugitives  does  not  extend  to  those  who  have  committed 
merely  political  offenses,  and  with  explaining  the  reasons 
for  this  exemption.  They  make  no  attempt  to  define  politi- 
cal offenses.  The  reasons,  however,  which  they  give  for 
the  exemption  will  tend  to  show  its  extent  and  limits.  Pro- 
fessor Bluntschli,  who  is  a  leader  in  the  modern  sentimental 
school  of  jurists,  and  who,  more  than  other  writers,  enlarges 
the  right  of  asylum  and  limits  the  duty  of  extradition,  thus 
states  the  doctrine  and  its  reasons,  in  his  recent  "  Droit  In- 
ternational Codifie": 


Section  396.  Every  State  has  the  right  to  give  an  asylum  in  its  ter- 
ritory to  persons  accused  of  political  crimes.  It  is  never  bound  either 
to  extradite  or  to  expel  them. 

The  following  are  the  reasons  for  this  doctrine,  and  they 
are  not  given  by  any  other  writer  in  a  more  forcible  manner  : 

Political  crimes  are  necessarily  directed  against  the  constitution  and 
political  system  of  a  given  State ;  they  are  not,  therefore,  a  danger  to 
other  States.  There  does  not  necessarily  exist  any  political  agreement 
fsolidarite)  between  different  governments  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
tendencies  and  principles  of  the  State  which  demands  extradition,  and 
of  the  State  which  gives  an  asylum  to  the  accused,  should  be  entirely 
different.  He  who  is  punished  in  one  country  as  guilty  of  a  political 
crime,  would  perhaps  be  regarded* elsewhere  as  a  martyr  of  liberty  ;  the 
officials  who  condemn  him  in  the  name  of  right,  would  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered in  another  State  as  the  enemies  of  right  and  justice.  Even  when 
the  opinions  of  the  two  countries  were  not  thus  diametrically  opposed, 
it  is  possible  that  the  judges  would  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced,  in 
a  political  trial,  by  passion,  ambition,  fear  of  the  government,  or  party 
spirit.  Justice,  humanity,  and  sound  political  principles  agree,  then,  in 
demanding  that  an  asylum  and  protection  should  be  granted  to  politi- 
cal refugees. 

Does  this  reasoning  apply  to  crimes  committed  under  the 
circumstances  described  at  the  commencement  of  my  article? 
In  my  opinion,  it  does  not ;  and  I  think  that  Professor  Blunt- 
schli would  deny  that  he  intended  to  embrace  such  offenses. 
Every  consideration  which  he  urges  fails  in  its  application  to 
them.  The  danger  to  which  both  countries  are  exposed  by  the 
crime,  lies  at  the  basis  of  extradition  ;  and  such  crimes  are 
as  dangerous  to  the  United  States  as  to  Russia.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  past  few  years  unhappily  demonstrates  this 
truth.  The  crimes  want  every  element  of  political  offenses, 
as  they  are  described  by  this  eloquent  writer.  The  Interna- 
tional Code,  prepared  by  David  Dudley  Field,  presents  the 
general  doctrine  in  a  full  and  accurate  manner,  as  follows  : 

Section  215.  The  provisions  of  this  section  [t.  e.,  Section  214,  per- 1 
mitting  extradition  for  certain  crimes]  do  not  apply  in  any  manner  to 


cases  in  any  of  the  following  classes  :  (1)  Crimes  or  offenses  of  a  purely 
political  character.  (2)  Any  offense  committed  in  furthering  civil  war, 
insurrection,  or  political  commotion,  which,  if  committed  between  bellig- 
erents, would  not  be  a  crime. 

The  recent  action  of  the  learned  author  furnishes  a  strik- 
ing commentary  upon  his  language.  There  is  now  sitting  in 
Europe  the  Association  for  Codifying  the  International  Law, 
which  is  composed  of  able  jurists  and  statesmen  from  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
other  European  countries.  Mr.  Field,  a  few  days  ago,  pro- 
posed an  additional  article  to  be  incorporated  in  their  code, 
by  which  it  was  provided  that  such  assassinations  or  at- 
tempts to  kill,  as  I  have  above  described,  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  offenses  of  a  political  nature,  and  should  not  be 
exempted  from  extradition.  The  article  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  association.  This  action  shows  most  clearly 
the  opinions  of  representative  men  from  all  parts  of  the  civ- 
ilized world— and  these  men  are  not  the  statesmen  who  form 
the  present  governments  of  European  nations,  but  thought- 
ful, unbiased  jurists.  Mr.  Wharton,  in  his  recent  treatise 
upon  Private  International  Law,  is  one  of  the  few  writers 
who  have  expressed  a  definite  opinion  upon  the  precise  ques- 
tion. After  laying  down  the  general  doctrine  that  political 
offenses  are  exempted,  he  says  : 

Section  95a.  It  is  important,  however,  to  remember  that  there  may  be 
cases  nominally  political,  which  nevertheless  are  essentially  distinguished 
from  those  in  which  the  gist  of  the  offense  is  opposition  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  as  to  which  extradition  is  to  be  refused.  The  murder  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  may  have  been  called  political,  yet  no  civilized  government 
would  have  refused  to  deliver  up  the  offender.  On  this  point  We  have 
some  striking  remarks  from  Lord  Stanley,  since  the  Earl'  of  Derby, 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  August  3d,  1866.  It  does  seem  to 
me  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  we  desire  to  retain  inviolate  the  right  of 
exemption  from  arrest  for  political  offenses,  it  is  monstrous  to  say,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  if  any  private  person  is  assassinated  in  the  streets 
of  Paris,  for  example,  and  the  murderer  escapes  to  England,  he  may  be 
punished  [surrendered]  ;  but  that  if  the  person  so  assassinated  is  in- 
vested with  any  political  character,  then  the  offense  becomes  a  political 
offense,  and  the  law  of  England  declares  that  he  shall  not  be  given  up 
to  justice.     This  position  appears  to  me  to  be  utterly  untenable. 

The  authority  of  Lord  Derby's  opinion  here  quoted  is  very 
Ivgh,  and  it  is  especially  weighty  when  we  remember  that  the 
British  statesmen  of  all  parties,  and  of  every  political  school, 
have  strenuously  maintained  the  general  principle  of  giving 
a  safe  asylum  in  their  county  to  all  political  offenders  and 
refugees.  One  more  authority  must  close  this  part  of  the 
discussion.  In  all  the  modern  treaties  made  by  France  a 
clause  is  inserted  exempting  in  general  terms  all  merely 
political  offenses,  and  a  similar  provision  is  found  in  the 
French  legislation.  In  explanation  of  this  restriction  several 
of  the  recent  French  treaties  contain  the  following  clause  : 
"  No  offense  against  the  person  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  or 
against  that  of  members  of  his  family,  shall  be  deemed 
a  political  crime,  when  such  offense  shall  constitute  either 
murder,  or  assassination,  or  poisoning,"  The  interpretation 
which  the  French  Government  has  given  to  "political 
crimes"  is  thus  clearly  shown. 

A  few  words  of  application  must  suffice.  It  is  plain  that 
every  offense  directly  against  the  person  of  a  ruler,  and  every 
offense  directly  against  a  government,  and  every  offense 
which  directly  and  solely  interferes  with,  hinders,  or  pre- 
vents the  orderly  and  regular  workings  of  a  government,  can 
not  be  a  crime  of  a  purely  political  nature  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  general  doctrine,  and  of  the  treaties.  If  this  be 
not  so,  then  our  treaties  are  full  of  most  glaring  inconsisten- 
cies. Many  of  our  recent  treaties,  while  exempting  in  gen- 
eral terms  "offenses  of  a  purely  political  character,"  at  the 
same  time  enumerate  among  the  crimes  for  which  the  es- 
caped offender  must  be  surrendered  the  following  :  Counter- 
feiting of  the  national  money,  whether  coin  or  notes  ;  coun- 
terfeiting public  bonds  and  other  securities,  or  the  public 
seal,  or  any  kind  of  public  records  ;  embezzlement  of  public 
moneys,  which,  of  course,  could  only  be  done  by  a  public 
officer,  and  the  like.  The  very  gist  of  these  offenses  is  the 
crime  against  the  government,  the  direct  impeding  or  dis- 
turbing the  orderly  operations  of  government.  Such  crimes 
have,  therefore,  a  certain  political  aspect  and  effect,  but  they 
are  not  thereby  exempted  from  the  obligations  of  extradi- 
tion. It  should  be  carefully  observed  that  no  crime  is  re 
moved  from  the  power  and  duty  of  extradition  simply  be- 
cause it  has  some  political  character;  the  exemption  extends 
only  to  those  which  are  of  a  purely  political  character — 
those  which  are  wholly  political.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
crime  has  political  relations  and  will  produce  political  re- 
sults. My  space  will  not  permit  any  further  discussion.  I 
will  only  add,  that  while  it  always  has  been  and  will  be  the 
policy  of  our  government  to  sympathize  with  those  who  are 
struggling  to  reform,  and  even  to  revolutionize,  by  open  re- 
bellion and  civil  war,  the  despotic  institutions  of  their  own 
countries;  and  while  it  has  furnished,  and  will  furnish,  a  safe 
asylum  to  all  those  who  have  been  unsuccessful  in  such  en- 
deavors, yet  it  is  both  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  our  gov- 
ernment to  aid  in  repressing  all  attempts  to  overthrow  gov- 
ernments by  means  which  violate  every  principle  of  morality, 
and  which  disturb  the  very  foundations  of  civil  society.  It 
is  for  our  interest,  because  the  danger  menaces  us  as  well  as 
European  countries.  The  propagandists  who  set  in  motion 
a  crusade  of  assassination  against  European  governments 
include  that  of  the  United  States  in  the  same  terms  of  con- 
demnation. It  is  even  more  easy  to  assassinate  a  President 
of  the  United  States  than  an  Emperor  of  Russia. 


THE       ARGO N AU  T 


HOW    ATLANTA    SURRENDERED. 


A  Rebel's  Story. 


One  day,  while  we  were  holding  the  trenches  at  Atlanta, 
a  young  Confederate  soldier,  accompanied  by  a  very  beauti- 
ful girt,  both  on  horseback,  rode  slowly  along  the  line, 
while  the  young  man  pointed  out  to  his  companion  the 
various  forts  and  other  objects  of  interest.  Only  the  even- 
ing previous  to  their  visit  this  locality  had  been  the  scene  of 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  made  by  the  besieging  forces  to 
capture  some  rifle-pits  in  front  of  our  breastworks,  and  the 
anger  which  usually  followed  the  repulse  of  their  assaults 
still  found  vent  in  the  shrill  scream  of  shells  swooping  over 
the  intrenchments,  and  in  the  sputter  of  irregular  musketry. 
The  youthful  couple  on  horseback  were,  of  course,  too 
higli  up  to  be  protected  by  the  low  line  of  earthworks,  be- 
hind which  the  defenders  of  the  city  sheltered  themselves, 
and  might  have  been  brought  down  by  the  sharpshooters 
without  difrkuity,  if  any  of  that  lynx-eyed  corps  "had  just 
then  happened  to  be  on  the  watch.  1  therefore  left  the 
trenches,  siepped  out  so  as  to  intercept  the  two  young  peo- 
ple, and,  having  saluted  them,  spoke  to  the  young  man, 
saying  : 

"Are  you  familiar,  sir,  with  this  portion  of  the  line?" 

"  No,  sir,''  he  replied  ;  "  I  am  stationed  over  to  the  north- 
east of  the  city." 

"  I  supposed  that  if  you  had  been  well-informed  about 
this  position  you  would  not  have  permitted  the  young  lady 
to  incur  the  risk  of  coming  here.  We  had  a  lively  little  skir- 
mish yesterday  evening,  and  the  picket-firing  continues  yet." 

"  What  command  is  this?"  he  asked. 

"The  First  Missouri  Brigade,"1  I  answered. 

"  You  think  there  is  danger  in  riding  along  your  lines  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  you  are  both  liable  to  be  shot  down  at  any  mo- 
ment. 1  advise  you  to  ride  back  beyond  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  as  rapidly  as  you  can,  and  not  approach  the  in- 
trenchments until  you  get  nearly  south  of  town." 

Even  as  we  spoke  we  heard  the  venomous  "  zip-zip-zip  !" 
of  bullets  whizzing  like  the  burr  of  angry  hornets  past  us. 

41  ihank  you  for  your  good  advice,  sir,"  said  the  young 
soldier ;  and,  turning  to  his  companion,  he  continued  : 
"  Come,  Atlanta,  lei  us  go.  It  is  certainly  imprudent 
for  you  to  remain.''  They  wheeled  their  horses,  and,  bowing 
courteously,  the  young  coupie  rode  rapidly  away. 

My  duties  called  me  nearly  across  the  city  from  west  to 
east  every  morning  at  nine  o:clock,  and  a  day  or  two  after 
the  circumstances  just  related,  on  my  way  through  the  town, 
1  passed  the  same  couple.  "  They  had  just  dismounted  from 
their  horses,  and  were  about  to  enter  a  pleasant  little  resi- 
dence on  the  street  Both  oi  them  recognized  me  with  a 
cheery  smile  and  nod,  and  touching  my  hat  I  pursued  my 
way.  There  was  a  proprietary  air  about  the  handsome 
young  fellow  whenever  he  spoke  to  or  looked  at  his  beautiful 
companion,  from  which  an  old  stager  like  myself  could  easily 
draw  the  conclusion  that  they  were  betrothed.  I  immedi- 
ately began  to  feel  an  interest  in  them,  although  I  had  only 
met  them  twice,  and  then  only  for  a  moment,  and.  did  not 
even  know  their  names,  except  that  .the  girl  was  called  "At- 
lanta'1 by  her  companion.  I  met  them  repeatedly  after- 
ward, sometimes  on  horseback,  sometimes  walking  together, 
sometimes  sitting  side  by  side  upon  the  steps  of  the  neat 
little  house  where  she  lived ;  and,  although  nothing  ever 
passed  between  them  and  myself  except  a  friendly  nod  and 
smile,  I  think  that  they  understood  quite  well  that  I  had 
guessed  their  little  secret. 

1  soon  began  to  feel  a  sense  of  disappointment  if  even  a 
day  passed  without  my  seeing  Atlanta  and  her  bright  young 
lover,  on  my  way  through  the  city.  One  morning,  as  I  was 
returning  from  my  daily  tramp  across  the  town,  I  met 
four  soldiers  carrying  a  litter  along  the  pavement,  and  on  it 
lay  stretched  a  wounded  man.  This,  unfortunately,  was  not 
an  unusual  sight  in  those  sad  days,  and  I  would  hardly  have 
observed  the  fact  if  it  had  not  been  that  when  I  cast  my  eyes 
upon  the  pallid  face  of  the  sufferer,  I  instantly  perceived  that 
he  was  Atlanta's  young  lover.  It  gave  me  a  sharp  pang  to 
see  that  he  looked  like  one  who  had  been  hard  hit,  perhaps 
mortally  wounded.  I  turned,  and  walked  along  with  the 
soldiers  who  were  bearing  the  litter. 

"  Who  is  this  ? "  I  inquired. 

"It  is  Seymore  Elliott,  one  of  the  best  young  men  in 
Georgia,"  said  the  soldier,  his  bronzed  face  working  with 
emotion. 

"  Is  it  very  bad  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  hopeless,"  answered  the  man. 

We  were  near  Atlanta:s  house,  and  the  bearers,  as  1  sup- 
posed, were  going  past  the  very  door  toward  the  hospital. 
It  occurred  to  me  instantly  that  it  would  be  a  terrible  shock 
to  Atlanta  if  she  should  happen  to  meet  him  thus  without 
warning,  and  I  did  not  know  whether  the  soldiers  were  aware 
of  the  intimacy  between  her  and  the  wounded  man.  I  did 
not,  indeed,  know  the  young  girl,  except  by  sight,  and 
was  ignorant  of  the  very  name  of  her  family.  I  hardly 
knew  what  to  do,  but  I  could  not  endure  the  thought  that 
she  might  see  them  coming,  and  step  out  of  the  house  totally 
unprepared  for  such  a  meeting.  Finally,  however,  with  a 
slight  gesture  toward  the  house,  I  said  to  the  soldier  : 

"  Does  she  know  it?" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  with  a  slight  expression  of  surprise 
upon  his  countenance  at  my  question.  "  Sey.  was  shot  about 
sunrise  this  morning,  and  the  old  lady,  as  soon  as  she  heard 
of  it,  sent  us  word  to  bring  him  to  her  house." 

We  were  within  a  few  teet  of  the  house,  and  looking  up,  I 
saw  Atlanta  and  her  mother  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  little 
flight  of  steps  that  led  up  to  the  front  door.  The  litter- 
bearers  drew  near  and  carefully  let  down  their  burden,  resting 
the  head  of  the  litter  upon  the  lower  step  beneath  the  shade 
of  the  trees.  The  boys  silently  stepped  back  and  took  off 
their  hats,  and  1,  almost  unconsciously,  followed  their  ex- 
ample. Atlanta's  face  was  pale  as  marble.  She  did  not 
weep,  and  her  burning  eyes  were  tearless,  but  the  mother 
was  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  The  young  soldier 
seemed  to  be  unconscious,  and  the  dew  of  death  was  al- 
ready gathering  upon  his  forehead.  Atlanta  kneeled  down 
very  quietly,  and  slipping  one  arm  under  Elliott's  head,  took 
hold  of  his  hand,  and  said,  in  tones  of  entreaty  : 

"'  Speak  to  me,  Seymore,  only  speak  to  me  ! " 

Slowly  the  lids  liaed  from  the  large  eyes;    the  light  of 


consciousness  for  one  brief  instant  illumined  his  face.  She 
leaned  over  and  kissed  his  ashen  lips,  and  the  poor  fellow- 
said,  very  faintly  : 

"  Good-bye,  Atlanta." 

In  an  instant  he  was  dead.  It  looked  as  if  he  had  been 
waiting  to  see  her  once  more,  and  could  not  die  until  he  had 
done  so.  With  her  own  hand  Atlanta  lightly  pressed  the 
white  eyelids  down  upon  the  now  dull  eyes,  and  having  held 
them  there  for  a  moment,  rose,  and  in  a  strangely  calm 
voice  bade  the  bearers  carry  him  into  the  house.  They 
complied  with  her  request,  and  I  remained  outside  until  the 
litter-bearers  returned.  The  mother  followed  the  soldiers  to 
the  door,  and  thanked  them. 

"  God  help  her  !"  said  one  of  the  soldiers,  solemnly,  and 
we  all  instinctively  answered  with  an  audible  "  Amen  !  "  I 
don't  think  that  any  of  us  had  dry  eyes  when  we  said  it. 

A  few  days  afterward,  when  passing  by  the  house  on  my 
usual  tramp  across  the  city,  I  saw  Atlanta  sitting  upon  the 
steps,  in  the  shade,  with  some  lace-work  in  her  hands,  but 
her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  spot  where  she  had  seen  young 
Elliott  die.  The  mother  was  seated  in  the  doorway  above 
her.  As  I  drew  near,  Atlanta  looked  up  with  a  sad  glance  of 
recognition,  and  I  stepped  forward  and  offered  my  hand. 
She  greeted  me  kindly  and  unreservedly.  Then,  in  a  tone 
low*,  musical,  measured,  almost  monotonous  in  its  even,  un- 
varying accents,  she  said  : 

"I  believe  you  knew  Seymore  Elliott.  At  least  you  must 
often  have  seen  him  with  me?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "I  saw  that  gallant  gentleman  often, 
and  I  admired  him  much." 

"  He  was  so  brave  and  good,"  she  said  ;  "but  he's  dead  ! 
Poor  fellow,  the  Yankees  killed  him.  He  was  so  brave  and 
good,  and  I — I "  and  she  stopped  as  if  there  was  some- 
thing she  had  forgotten,  or  something  she  did  not  know  ex- 
actly how  to  say,  or  that  the  great  sorrow  that  she  tried  to 
choke  down  prevented  her  from  saying.  Her  mother  was 
watching  her  closely,  with  patient,  anxious  hope,  while  the 
broken-hearted  girl  resumed,  in  that  strange,  pathetic  mono- 
tone :  "  He  was  so  brave  and  good,  and  1 — I " 

"  You  loved  him  so,"  1  added,  very  softly. 

Then  the  first  change  of  expression  1  had  noticed  swept 
over  the  beautiful,  wan  face.  A  gentle  blush  suffused  her 
cheek  and  brow,  and  there  was  a  ring  of  almost  gladness  in 
her  voice  as  she  said  : 

"  Thank  you.  sir,  thank  you.  Yes,  that's  it  :  I  loved  him 
so  ;  that  is  it.  But  how  did  you  know  ?  Did  Seymore  tell 
you  ?  " 

"  No  :  he  did  not  tell  me  ;  but  I  have  often  seen  you  to- 
gether, and  his  tender,  respectful  way  with  you  left  nothing 
to  be  told." 

"  Yes,"  she  said  ;  (;  he  was  always  tender  ;  he  was  always 
kind." 

There  was  infinite  sorrow  in  her  voice,  but  she  shed  not  a 
tear.  She  rose,  and  bowing  to  me  quietly  and  gravely, 
passed  into  the  house.  The  mother  then  introduced  herself, 
and  invited  me  to  come  in  ;  but  I  declined,  on  the  plea 
of  business  which  I  was  then  on  my  way  to  attend  to.  She 
then  asked  me  to  speak  to  Atlanta  whenever  I  might  chance 
to  meet  with  her,  and  to  call  at  the  house  when  I  could,  say- 
ing that  her  short  conversation  with  me  "  seemed  to  have 
roused  her  up  a  little  for  the  first  time  since  Elliot's  death." 

I  told  the  mother  that  I  would  try  to  find  something  to 
say  to  Atlanta  whenever  I  saw  her,  but  that  I  thought  I  had 
berter  not  visit  her,  and  that  she  should  say  nothing  to  her 
daughter  which  would  lead  her  to  suppose  that  I  was  seek- 
ing opportunities  to  talk  to  her,  but  rather  let  her  believe 
my  meetings  with  her  were  accidental. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  mother,  tearfully,  "  if  you  could  only  find 
some  way  to  comfort  her.  Many  friends  have  tried,  and  she 
listens  to  all  they  say  like  one  in  a  dream,  making  no  an- 
swer, and  seemingly  utterly  indifferent." 

"Madam,"  said  I,  "the  only  person  I  evei  felt  any  dispo- 
sition to  hate  was  a  very  kind,  well-meaning  friend  who  in- 
sisted on  trying  to  '  comfort'  me  under  similar  circumstan- 
ces. Make  them  let  your  daughter  alone.  It  anything  gives 
me  an  indication  of  a  way  in  which  I  can  aid  her,  rest  as- 
sured it  will  give  me  much  happiness  to  be  of  service  to  hfr." 

The  mother  seemed  to  assent  to  this  suggestion,  but  re- 
peated her  request  that  I  would  engage  Atlanta  in  conversa- 
tion whenever  I  could ;  and  promising  to  do  so,  I  continued 
my  journey  across  the  city. 

When  I  passed  over  my  customary  route  the  next  morn- 
ing, I  again  saw  Atlanta  sitting  on  the  steps,  her  mother  in 
the  doorway  above  her.  The  girl's  fingers  were  busy  with 
some  lace,  but  her  eyes  rested  upon  the  spot  where  she  had 
seen  her  lover  die.  As  I  drew  near,  however,  she  looked  up 
with  the  same  sad  glance  of  recognition,  and  I  spoke  to  her 
as  kindly  as  I  could. 

"  I  am  glad  \q  see  you,"  she  said,  in  that  weary  monotone 
that  was  immeasurably  more  sad  than  any  wail  of  sorrow 
could  have  been,  "  for  you  knew  Seymore  Elliott.  At  least 
you  must  often  have  seen  him  with  me  ? :;  And  then,  almost 
word  for  word,  was  the  conversation  of  the  day  before  re- 
peated. 

And  so  it  went  on  from  day  to  day.  Ever)-  morning  I 
found  her  sitting  on  the  steps  gazing  down  upon  the  spot 
where  young  Elliott  had  died,  and  every  morning  she  recog- 
nized me  just  as  if  she  had  no  remembrance  of  having  seen 
me  the  day  before.  Every  morning,  in  the  same  dreary, 
heart-breaking  monotone,  she  went  over  the  very  same 
words,  with  little  or  no  variation  in  tone  or  manner,  and  then 
quietly  went  into  the  house.  Several  times  I  endeavored  to 
direct  her  thoughts,  and  draw  her  into  longer  conversations 
about  Elliott,  or  into  talking  of  something  else,  but  the  only 
effect  of  any  effort  to  direct  or  control  her  was  to  hasten  her 
withdrawal.  The  mother  became  more  and  more  anxious 
and  hopeless  as  her  daughter  grew  thinner  and  more  taci- 
turn, and  insisted  on  my  attempting  more  decisively  to  enlist 
the  poor  girl  in  conversation,  tearfully  urging  me  to  follow 
her  into  the  house  for  that  purpose.  I  could  only  answer 
that  I  had  myself  suffered  enough  to  understand  her  daugh- 
ter's condition,  and  that  1  was  watching  intently  for  some 
clew  to  the  next  step  to  be  taken  with  her,  but  that  the  poor 
girl's  cup  was  very  full,  and  that  exceeding  caution  must  be 
used.  And,  in  fact,  I  did  think  earnestly,  seeking  some 
means  to  comfort  her. 

One  morning,  as  she  rose  and  was  about  to  go  into  the 
house,  I  took  her  hand  in  mine,  and  said  : 

"  Sit  down  again,  Atlanta,  and  let  me  sit  here  beside  you." 


She  did  so,  and  for  a  few  moments  sat  quietly  at  my  side. 
Then  she  said  :  "  Let  me  go  now,  please.  I  will  talk  with 
you  to-morrow  morning,  if  I  can,  but  not  now." 

On  the  morrow  I  asked  her  to  let  me  speak  with  her,  but 
she  declined  to  do  so.  Her  mother  told  me  that  no  one  else 
seemed  to  have  the  slightest  hold  upon  her,  and  I  realized 
how  very  slight  mine  was.  I  wished  to  turn  the  current  of 
her  thoughts,  and  pluck  from  out  her  heart  the  memory  of 
her  dead  lover — an  almost  brutal  purpose,  but  seemingly  the 
only  course  left  to  pursue. 

That  evening,  however,  an  incident  occurred  which  led  me 
to  resolve  upon  a  new  experiment.  The  Yankees  charged 
our  rifle-pits,  and  the  dare-devil  lllinoisans  stuck  to  it  until 
their  assault  became  almost  a  hand-to-hand  contest  for  the 
possession  of  the  little  Y-shaped  piles  of  red  clay.  At  my 
own  pit,  one  magnificent  fellow,  more  brave  or  more  active 
than  the  rest  of  them,  leaped  fairly  upon  the  top  of  the  par- 
apet with  a  shout  of  triumph,  but  was  almost  instantly  shot 
through'the  thigh  with  a  pistol  ball,  and  fell  heavily  forward 
into  the  little  trench  inside  the  earthworks.  The  others 
fell  back  sullenly.  The  fight  was  over,  and  this  one  remained 
a  prisoner  in  our  hands.  His  shoulder-straps  showed  him 
to  be  a  captain.  The  poor  fellow  was  lying  on  his  face,' 
and  seemed  to  be  vainly  trying  to  turn  himself  over. 

"Are  you  hit  hard,  captain?"  said  I. 

"Thigh-bone  broken,"  said  he. 

"Can  I  help  you  into  a  more  comfortable  position?" 

"  Yes.  Stoop,  and  let  me  get  my  arm  over  your  shoulder. 
I  think  I  can  turn  myself." 

But  he  could  not,  and  I  asked  one  of  the  men  to  turn  the 
broken  leg  for  him,  while  he  raised  himself  up  by  my  shoul- 
ders. And  so  we  got  him  upon  his  back,  and  the  broken  leg 
straightened  out,  after  which  he  said  that  he  felt  more  com- 
fortable. 

"Captain,"  I  said,  "we  can  have  you  carried  back  to  the 
breastworks,  and  sent  into  the  hospital  at  once  if  you  prefer 
it  ;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  danger  in  going  out  of  the 
rifle-pits  in  daylight,  especially  just  after  a  skirmish,  and  per- 
haps you  had  better  wait  until  night,  or  even  until  early 
morning,  unless  you  need  immediate  attention." 

"  I  am  bleeding  very  little,"  he  said,  "  and  I  suppose  I  will 
do  as  well  here  as  anywhere.  And  besides,"  he  added,  with 
a  bright,  clear,  ringing  laugh,  "  perhaps  my  boys  may  come 
over  after  me  when  they  find  out  that  I  am  left,  and  1  would 
like  to  be  here  to  meet  them  if  they  do." 

41  If  they  should  come  as  recklessly  as  you  did,"  I  said,  "  I 
have  no  doubt  they  would  either  take  you  back  with  them 
or  else  stay  here  themselves.  But  if  you  can  be  contented 
here  until  to-morrow  morning  at  four  o'clock,  I  will  be  able 
to  go  to  the  hospital  with  you." 

" Thank  you,"  he  answered,  "  I  will  stay  cheerfully,  if  ycu 
are  disposed  to  go  with  me  then." 

He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  a  Westerner,  about  six  feet  tall, 
of  great  agility  and  strength  ;  fair-skinned,  with  large,  clear, 
honest  blue  eyes,  luxuriant  auburn  hair  and  beard.  I  liked 
the  fellow  from  the  very  moment  that  he  leaped  so  fearlessly 
upon  the  parapet,  and  we  chatted  pleasantly  until  far  into 
the  night. 

In  his  magnificent  personal  appearance  the  Yank  reminded 
me  a  good  deal  of  Seymore  Elliott,  and  I  determined  to 
have  him  carried  into  the  city  on  a  stretcher,  and  set  down 
on  Atlanta's  steps  the  next  morning,  to  see  if  the  sight  of 
him  would  not  rouse  her  up  out  of  the  dreary  mist  of  woe 
which  shrouded  her  heart  and  brain.  I  debated  in  my  own 
mind  the  question  whether  it  would  be  exactly  fair  to  use 
him  for  such  an  experiment  without  informing  him  of  the 
facts,  and  obtaining  his  assent  to  it  ;  but  my  great  concern 
was  on  her  account,  and  I  finally  concluded  to  give  him  no 
information  about,  it,  but  take  him  there,  and  trust  to 
Providence  for  some  good  result  from  it,  although  1  was  ut- 
terly unable  to  guess  what  the  result  would  be,  or  how  At- 
lanta would  be  affected  by  it.  In  the  morning,  I  had  Cap- 
tain Williams  laid  upon  a  stretcher  and  carried  back  to  the 
breastworks.  Fortunately  there  happened  not  to  be  any 
ambulance  available  without  delaying  several  hours  to  send 
for  one,  and  I  got  some  of  the  boys  to  consent  to  carry  him 
over  to  the  hospital  upon  the  stretcher,  and  as  it  was  about 
time  for  my  usual  tramp  across  the  city,  I  accompanied 
them. 

When  we  got  near  Atlanta's  house,  I  saw  her  sitting,  as 
usual,  upon  the  little  steps,  having  in  her  hands  the  everlast- 
ing lace-work.  Telling  the  soldiers  that  it  was  a  pleasant 
place  to  rest,  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  I  requested  them 
to  place  the  head  end  of  the  stretcher  upon  the  lower  step,  so 
that  Captain  Williams  might  lie  comfortably  while  they  were 
resting,  and  fell  in  behind  them  as  they  stepped  forward  to 
comply  with  my  instructions.  I  watched  the  young  girl  in- 
tently and  hopefully.  When  the  litter-bearers  had  come 
within  a  few  feet  of  where  she  was  sitting,  she  looked  up, 
and  for  an  instant  was  visibly  startled,  but  almost  immedi- 
ately relapsed  into  her  dull,  mechanical  attitude.  The  men 
set  down  the  stretcher  with  Captain  Williams's  head  resting 
upon  the  lowest  step,  almost  in  the  same  spot  and  in  the 
same  position  which  Elliott  had  occupied  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore, and  then  stepping  to  the  edge  of  the  pavement,  sat 
down  upon  the  curb-stone  to  rest. 

[COS'CLUDBD   NEXT   WEEK.] 

September,  iSSi.  Nathan  C.  KOUNS. 


In  his  answers  to  correspondents,  Bill  Nye  thus  dis- 
courses :  "  Carl  Schurs — You  are  evidently  in  error  about 
the  Ute  Indians.  They  are  not  farmingmuch  this  summer; 
so  your  proposition  to  sell  them  one  thousand  threshing  ma- 
chines at  a  discount  is  of  no  practical  utility.  The  chances 
are  that  if  they  had  one  thousand  Pitts,  threshing  machines 
they  would  trade  the  entire  lot  before  fall  for  a  plug  hat  and 
a  pair  of  red  suspenders.  The  Utes  run  more  to  red  sus- 
penders and  physical  calm  than  they  do  to  agriculture  and 
Pitts  threshing  machines.  They  started  an  onion  patch  on 
White  River  two  years  ago,  and  it  looked  at  one  time  as 
though  they  would  at  least  raise  one  onion  to  each  five 
adults  on  the  reservation  ;  but  one  morning  they  got  into  a 
discussion  about  some  agricultural  point  while  weeding  the 
fruit,  and  when  they  got  through,  the  onion-bed  looked  as 
though  there  had  been  a  premature  explosion  there,  and  the 
onions  were  so  mixed  up  with  copper-colored  ears  and 
other  Indian  fragments  that  the  whole  thing  was  aban- 
doned." 


1 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


VANITY    FAIR. 


Concerning  matters  of  dress,  both  masculine  and  feminine, 
at  the  Eastern  watering  places,  the  American   Queen  re- 
marks :  At  Saratoga,  Lenox,  Sharon,  and  Richfield  Springs, 
tasty  morning  gowns  of  light  material,  generally  much  be- 
furbelowed  and  be-bowed,  adorn  the  feminine  person,  while 
jaunty  little  suits,  with  sack-coats  of  gray  stuff  or  blue  flannel, 
perform  the  same  service  for  the  masculine.      The  meridian 
passed,  and  behold  a  change.    Is  yon  dainty  maiden,  clothed 
in  a  tight-fitting,  well-made  dress  of  dark-blue  stuff,  which 
sets  off  her  petite  pretty  form  to  the  best   advantage,  the 
same  that  we  saw  in  the  morning  reclining  in  an  arm-chair  on 
the    spacious  porch,  dressed  in  a  loose    flowing  morning 
gown,  reading  "  Matrimony  "  or  Oscar  Wilde  ?  Yes,  it  is  she  ; 
and  the  transformation  that  has  occurred  is  necessary  to  fit 
her  for  the  afternoon  drive  or  walk.      Her  escort,  too,  has 
suffered  a  change.     A  short  black  or  dark-blue  diagonal  cut- 
away coat,  a  pair  of  pretty  mixed  trousers,  a  Lord-  Stanley 
cravat  of  white  or  drab  stuff,  in  which  reposes  a  dainty  little 
gold  pin  of  some  athletic,  sporting  device,  and  a  jaunty  little 
black  hat,  with  the  latest  cuffs  and  collar,  all  of  snowy  white- 
ness, complete  his  costume.     When  evening  arrives,  and  the 
ball-room  is  crowded,  you  may  see  the  same  couple  treading 
a  delicious  waltz  of  Resch  or  Waldteufel,  (for  Strauss  is  go- 
ing out  of  fashion,)  the  girl  attired  in  a  pretty  dress  of  white 
mull  or  satin,  veiled  in  lace,  bare  arms  perhaps,  and  carry- 
ing a  large  bouquet  of  the  choicest  roses,  while  her  partner 
wears  the  conventional  dress  suit,  and  allows  himself  also 
black  silk  stockings  and  glossy  pumps,  instead  of  the  cloth- 
top  boots  of  the  morning  and  afternoon.     The  style  of  dress- 
ing is  English  mainly,  but  the  fashions  set  on  the  other  side 
oi  the  water  are  sometimes  slow  in  reaching  us,  so  that  some- 
times things  are  mixed.     This  was  particularly  noticeable 
last   winter,   when    half  our  jeunesse  doree   wore   narrow- 
brimmed,  egg-shell  silk  hats,  while  their  more  fortunate  broth- 
ers, who  had  just  been  sojourning  abroad,  walked  proudly 
along  with    the  absurd,   bell-shaped,   broad-brimmed    hats 
of  a  former  generation,  which  a  certain  prince  had  foolishly, 
we  think,  revived.    This  blending  of  new  foreign  and  present 
American  fashions  is  very  noticeable  often  at  Newport.     To 
leave  the  nearer  and  larger  resorts,  where  the  dressing  is  to 
a  great  extent  conventional,  we  must  next  take  up  those 
where  it  runs  to  the  other  extreme,  and  of  these  there  can 
be  no  better  examples  than  Mount  Desert  and  Narragansett 
Pier.     In  both  these  places  certain  features  to  a  great  extent 
require  unconventionality  of  attire,  such  as  rock  and  mount- 
ain climbing,  bathing,  canoeing,  rowing,  and  sailing.    At  the 
former  place  the  fashion  has   been  for  some  years  for  the 
men  to  wear  flannel  shirts,  little  Knickerbocker  skull-caps, 
and  a  pipe — for  so  seemingly  necessary  and  universal  is  the 
last  article  that  it  may  be  classed  as  a  portion  of  their  attire ; 
while  the  girls  dress  in  heavy  short  dresses  of  dark  blue  or 
white  flannel,  with  silk  handkerchiefs  of  contrasting  colors 
jauntily  placed  around  their  necks.      These  costumes  are 
worn  uninterruptedly,  day  in  and  out,  save  when  a  "  german" 
may  chance  to  be  given,  when  light  dresses,  white  skirts,  and 
dark  coats  may  sometimes  be  seen.    This  last  summer,  how- 
ever, the  dressing  has  gone  beyond  all  bounds,  and  has  been 
more  eccentric  than  unconventional.     The  rocks  and  islands 
are  said  to  have  resembled  variegated  tulip-beds  on  after- 
noons of  the  past  few  weeks.     The  bathing  suits  especially 
have  been  loud.     Parasols  of  all  conceivable  colors  have 
adorned  the  rocks  on  summer  afternoons,  and  are  said  to 
have  frightened  a  near-sighted  farmer — who  came  suddenly 
upon  them — half  out  of  his  senses,  at  what  he  feared  was  a 
new  breed  of  potato-bugs. 

At  Saratoga,  says  a  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Glob 
Democrat,  the  lady  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  dresses 
is  still  astonishing  the  natives  and  the  strangers  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  and  finds  her  path  a  pleasant  one.  There  is 
one  prodigy  here  in  the  person  of  a  dame  who  has  not  re- 
peated a  toilet  once  in  three  weeks,  although  arraying  her- 
self in  two  or  three  different  dresses  daily,  and  yet  announces 
to  her  admiring  satellites  that  she  has  no  maid — that  she 
could  not  trust  one  of  them.  The  tales  of  her  sixteen  trunks, 
and  one  room  full  of  wardrobes  and  racks  of  her  finery,  are 
not  half  so  astonishing  as  the  fact  of  her  having  no  neat- 
handed  Phyllis  to  sort  out  and  care  for  the  innumerable  bon- 
nets and  boots,  gloves,  fans,  flowers,  and  furbelows  that  match 
with  and  accompany  each  toilet.  A  Mrs.  Greenway,  of  Bal- 
timore, now  reigns  as  the  diamond  princess  of  the  season, 
setting  herself  ablaze  from  crown  to  girdle  with  her  dazzling 
jewels,  and  making  all  the  other  diamond-wearers  in  a  ball- 
room pale  and  green  with  their  lax  admiration.  Mrs.  Astor's 
regalia  is  the  only  famous  one  that  surpasses  this  Baltimore 
collection,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  lady  had  been  in  Sin- 
bad's  cave,  or  in  a  shower  of  diamonds,  so  thickly  do  they 
cover  her  neck,  arms,  and  every  finger.  Besides  all  this  glit- 
ter of  precious  stones  the  gossips  credit  her  with  possessing 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  dresses— a  fact  that  is  intensely 
mournful  and  truly  heart-rending  when  it  is  remembered  that 
a  watering-place  season  hardly  lasts  over  sixty  days,  and 
that  three  dresses  a  day  for  all  that  time  will  leave  ninety- 
five  gowns  not  worn. 


Were  you  ever  bored  to  death  by  a  too  officious  host?  If 
so,  you  will  read  with  interest  these  remarks  by  the  Boston 
Transcript,  on  the  difference  between  English  and  Ameri- 
can hosts  :  "  In  America  the  relation  of  host  and  guest  is 
a  double  slavery.  The  host  has  the  comfort  and  amusement 
of  his  guest  so  painfully  at  heart  that  he  often  becomes  his 
officious  slave  for  the  time-being  ;  while  the  guest,  unable  to 
refuse  his  host's  continual  and  pressing  offers  of  indiscrimi- 
nate kindness,  becomes  in  turn  the  slave  to  his  host's  notions 
of  amusement.  He  either  has  blindly  to  follow  out  his 
host's  programme,  or  has  to  rack  his  own  brain  to  furnish 
the  latter  with  opportunities  to  show  him  attention.  The 
typical  American  entertainer  can  not  leave  his  guest  alone  ; 
with  the  very  best  and  most  friendly  intentions  in  the  world, 
he  begins  by  imploring  him  to  '  make  himself  thoroughly  at 
home,'  and  immediately  proceeds  to  make  his  house  as  little 
like  home  as  lies  within  human  power.  '  What  would  you 
like  to  do  to-day  ?'  or  '  Would  you  not  like  to,  etc.,  etc.,  to- 
day?' are  the  standard  breakfast-table  questions.  In  Eng- , 
land,  hosts  let  their  guests  do  just  what  they  please.     Go  to  ]  hght  as  one  of  our  chandeliers. 


spend  a  week  at  an  Englishman's  house,  and  you  may  be 
sure  that  your  host  will  not  put  himself  out  for  you  in  the 
least,  unless  you  expressly  desire  it.  Everything  in  the 
house  goes  on  as  usual,  just  as  if  you  were  not  there.  But 
per  contra  the  house  and  all  that  is  in  it  are  practically  yours 
while  you  stay  within  its  walls.  Your  host  puts  his  servants, 
his  wine-cellar,  his  larder,  often  his  horses  and  his  game  pre- 
serves absolutely  at  your  disposal.  You  are  at  liberty  to  act 
and  are  expected  to  act  precisely  as  if  you  were  in  ycur  own 
house.  You  can  order  a  sandwich,  a  t>6wl  of  broth,  a  glass 
of  wine  or  spirits  whenever  you  please  ;  you  can  announce 
your  intention  of  going  off  shooting  the  very  morning  after 
your  arrival,  and  guns  and  dogs  are  waiting  for  you.  It  is 
the  commonest  occurrence  for  men,  arriving  in  the  afternoon 
at  a  friend's  house,  to  send  their  dress  suits  down  to  the 
laundress  to  be  pressed  before  dinner.  In  England  guests 
are  not  only  told  to  '  make  themselves  at  home,'  but  are  ac- 
tually allowed  to  do  so."  Many  an  American  who  has  fled 
in  dismay  from  under  a  too,  too  hospitable  roof,  will  read 
with  almost  envy  of  these  guests  who  really  "  make  them- 
selves at  home." 

In  Clara  Belle's  last  letter  to  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, she 
prints  a  note  from  Worth,  touching  the  hoop-skirt  invasion. 
It  runs  thus  :  "  I  have  not  designed  anything  for  the  coming 
fall  or  winter,  thus  far,  that  contemplates  hoop-skirts.  A 
sufficiently  bouffant  effect  is  obtained,  in  the  instance  of  any- 
thing 1  have  yet  originated,  by  less  metallic  expedients. 
You  write  to  me  that  some  American  ladies  wish  to  wear 
them.  Very  well.  But  I  am  confident  that  the  good  taste 
of  American  ladies,  as  a  generality,  will  make  them  reluc- 
tant to  put  on  hoop-skirts.  In  none  of  my  designs  for  the 
fall  season  are  hoops  in  the  slightest  necessary."  Comment- 
ing, Clara  says  :  "  Worth  is  a  man  of  exquisite  taste,  and 
his  influence  ought  to  count  for  something  against  hoops. 
But  the  sale  of  bustles  is  undeniably  on  the  increase,  and 
they  have  gradually  been  lengthened  out  from  a  mere  hip- 
piece  until  they  now  extend  the  length  of  the  skirt.  They 
wobble  around,  and  show  the  shoes,  which  show  much  elab- 
orateness of  design,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  summer  of 
short  skirts.  Shoes  of  black  kid,  half  high,  and  laced  on 
the  instep,  or  inner  side  of  the  foot,  are  adapted  for  morning 
toilets  in  both  town  and  country  ;  but  for  afternoons  and 
evenings  a  great  variety  of  fancy  styles  is  seen.  Hand- 
some Louis  Quinze  slippers  are  made  of  black  satin,  and 
embroidered  with  arabesque  designs  in  ruby  and  steel  beads. 
They  have  deep  French  heels,  covered  with  black  satin. 
The  bracelet  slipper  is  a  pretty  novelty,  cut  very  low  in  the 
front,  with  high  straps  over  the  instep,  fastened  under  a  bow, 
which  also  forms  the  fastening  of  a  band  around  the  ankle, 
upholding  a  high  heel-piece.  Sometimes  a  silver  or  steel 
anklet  takes  the  place  of  the  strap,  giving  quite  an  Oriental 
style  to  the  feet  thus  shod.  But  such  slippers  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  so  becoming  as  simpler  ones  without  straps  or  bows, 
and  cut  low  enough  to  show  the  entire  instep.  Moliere  shoes 
of  black  satin,  with  broad,  square  buckles  of  Rhenish  peb- 
bles, and  heels  of  moderate  height,  are  worn  at  garden  par- 
ties. Low-quartered  shoes  are  again  in  demand,  even  for 
city  street  wear.  Some  have  the  vamp,  or  upper,  cut  in  one 
piece  almost  as  low  as  slippers.  Fancy  French  kid  ties, 
foxed  with  patent  leather  and  stitched  with  white  silk,  are 
affected  by  some  women.  But  for  general  wear  the  low,  of 
fine  kid  or  goat-skin,  plainly  finished,  is  preferred  for  city 
out-door  wear.  For  the  house,  sandals  take  the  place  of 
ties,  or  sandaled  slippers,  with  several  narrow  strips  cut  in 
the  vamp.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  are  only  the 
varieties  in  fashions  for  shoes.  There  is  no  diminution  of 
approval  by  tasteful  women  of  the  buttoned  boot  for  both 
the  promenade  and  for  the  dressy  toilet  of  visiting.  Women 
with  uncommonly  well-formed  feet  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
there  is  a  limited  revival  of  the  laced-up  boot  of  former 
years,  than  which  nothing  can  display  an  arched  instep  to 
better  advantage." 

Each  watering-place  has  its  one  peculiar  fashion.  At  Cape 
May,  young  ladies  make  their  arms  more  attractive  by  wear- 
ing bracelets  while  bathing. In  opposition  to  the  rage  for 

dingy  greens  and  sickly  yellows,  a  New  York  banker  has  had 
the  walls  of  his  dining-room  decorated  in  white  and  gold, 
and  at  the  same  time  comfortable,  commodious  chairs,  like- 
wise in  white  and  gilt. The  bijoux  electriques,  of  which 

Trouve"  is  the  inventor,  have  been  the  rage  in  Paris.  The 
Princess  Metternich  has  a  marvelous  diamond  bird,  that 
flaps  its  wings  when  the  princess  bids  it,  as  it  perches  on 
her  head. At  Saratoga,  the  little  dogs  "  have  fresh  rib- 
bons twice  a  day,  four  meals,  three  naps,  four  baths,  and  a 

little  nurse  girl,  who,  for  a  dollar  a  week,  cares  for  them." 

A  scarlet  velvet  dress,  made  perfectly  plain,  was  worn  with 
a  white  lace  hat  at  the  Goodwood  races  by  a  demented  Brit- 
ish matron,  whom  it  is  a  comfort  to  learn  got  drenched  in  a 

tremendous  thunder  shower  before  the  day  was  over. 

The  latest  London  fashion  is  to  have  large  blocks  of  ice 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  hall,  intermixed  with  ferns  and 
palms,  and  in  the  recesses  under  the  staircases  other  large 
blocks  of  ice,  with  colored  lamps  behind  them— blue  one 

side,  pink  the  other. The  young  men  at  Saratoga  wear 

opera  hats  on  the  verandas  and  balconies,  and  amuse  the 

ladies  by  sitting  down  "accidentally"  upon  them. This 

costume  was  worn  at  the  Dublin  races  :  An  excessively  short, 
close-fitting  skirt  of  crimson  and  white  striped  satin  was 
worn  over  a  pair  of  high  boots,  and  was  very  slightly  draped 
behind,  without  crinolette  or  any  of  the  appliances  of  so- 
called  art.  The  jacket  was  of  rich  crimson  satin,  jockey- 
shaped,  and  beautifully  madej  with  large  white  buttons  and 
rather  wide  sleeves.  The  most  perfect  little  jockey-cap  in 
the  world,  of  crimson  satin,  peaked  with  white,  crowned  the 
wearer's  sunny  hair,  while  through  the  fussy  lace  bow  at  her 
neck  was  stuck  a  gold  pin,  the  head  of  which  was  formed  of 
a  huntsman's  cap,  whip,  and  horn,  artistically  grouped.  The 
parasol  handle  was  a  jockey-whip,  and  the  cover,  of  white 
satin,  was  embroidered  in  crimson  with  horses'  heads,  bits, 

and  bridles. The  English  continue  to  despise  gas  as  a 

medium  of  light  in  their  drawing  or  dining-rooms,  and  the 
most  approved  manner  of  lighting  the  latter  room  is  by 
means  of  wax  candles  placed  in  candelabras,  each  candle 
being  covered  with  a  tiny  shade  of  any  color  most  becom- 
ing to  the  hostess.     Twenty-six  candles  will  give  as  much 
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Salting-  a  Claim. 

"  I  wish  you  would  explain  to  ne  all  about  this  salting  of 
claims  that  I  hear  so  much  about,'1  said  a  meek-eyed  tender- 
foot to  a  grizzly  old  miner,  who  was  panning  about  six 
ounces  of  pulverized  quartz.  li  1  don't  see  what  they  want  to 
salt  a  claim  for,  and  I  don't  understand  how  they  do  it." 

"  Well,  you  see,  a  hot  season  like  this  they  have  to  salt 
the  claim  lots  of  times  to  keep  it.  A  fresh  claim  is  good 
enough  for  a  fresh  tenderfoot,  but  the  old-timers  won't  look 
at  anything  but  a  pickled  claim.  You  know  what  quartz  is, 
probably?" 

"  No." 

"  Weil,  every  claim  has  quartz.  Some  more  and  some 
less.  You  find  out  how  many  quartz  there  are,  and  then  put 
in  so  many  pounds  of  salt  to  the  quart.  Wildcat  claims  re- 
quire more  salt,  because  the  wildcat  spoils  quicker  than 
anything  else.  Sometimes  you  catch  a  sucker,  too,  and  you 
have  to  put  him  in  brine  pretty  plenty,  or  you  lose  him. 
That's  one  reason  why  you  salt  a  claim.  Then  again  you 
often  grub-stake  a  man " 

"  But  what  is  a  grub-stake?" 

"  Well,  a  grub-stake  is  a  stake  that  the  boys  hang  their 
rub  on  so  they  can  carry  it.  Lots  of  mining  men  have  been 
knocked  cold  by  a  blow  from  a  grub-stake.  What  I  wanted 
to  say,  though,  was  this  :  you  will  probably  at  first  strike 
free  milling  poverty,  with  indications  of  something  else. 
Then  you  will  no  doubt  sink  till  you  strike  bed-rock,  or  a 
true  fissure  gopher-hole,  with  traces  of  disappointment. 
That's  the  time  to  put  in  your  salt.  You  can  shoot  it  into 
the  shaft  with  a  double-barreled  shot-gun,  or  wet  it  and  ap- 
ply it  with  a  whitewash  brush.  If  people  turn  up  their  noses 
at  your  claim  then,  and  say  it  is  snide,  and  that  they  think 
there  is  something  rotten  in  Denmark,  you  can  tell  them 
that  they  are  clear  off,  and  that  you  have  salted  your  claim, 
and  that  you  know  it  is  all  right." 

The  last  seen  of  the  tenderfoot  he  was  buying  a  double- 
barreled  shot-gun  and  ten  pounds  of  rock  salt. 

There's  no  doubt  but  a  mining  camp  is  the  right  place,  to 
send  a  young  man  who  wants  to  acquire  knowledge  and  fill 
his  system  full  of  information. 

A  Calamitous  Incident. 

Calamity  is  the  name  of  a  man  who  lives  at  the  gold  camp 
of  Cummins  City.  He  has  another  name,  but  nobody  seems 
to  know  what  it  is.  It  has  been  torn  off  the  wrapper  some- 
way, and  so  the  boys  call  him  Calamity.  He  is  a  man  of 
singular  mind  and  eccentric  construction.  The  most  notice- 
able feature  about  Calamity  is  his  superstitious  dread  of 
muscular  activity.  Some  people  will  not  tackle  any  kind  of 
business  enterprise  on  Friday  Calamity  is  even  more  the 
victim  of  this  vague  superstition,  and  has  a  dread  of  begin- 
ning work  on  any  day  of  the  week,  for  fear  that  some  disas- 
ter may  befall  him.  Last  spring  he  had  a  little  domestic 
trouble,  and  his  wife  made  complaint  that  Calamity  had 
worn  out  an  old  long-handle  shovel  on  her,  trying  to  convince 
her  about  some  abstruse  theory  of  his.  The  testimony  seemed 
rather  against  Calamity,  and  the  miners  told  him  that  as 
soon  as  they  got  over  the  rush  a  little,  and  had  the  leisure, 
they  would  have  to  hang  him.  They  hoped  he  would  take 
advantage  of  the  hurry  of  business  and  go  away,  because 
they  didn't  want  to  hang  him  so  early  in  the  season.  But 
Calamity  didn't  go  away.  He  stayed  because  it  was  easier 
to  stay  than  to  go.  He  did  not,  of  course,  pine  for  the  no- 
toriety of  being  the  first  man  hung  in  the  young  camp,  but 
rather  than  pull  up  stakes  and  move  away  from  a  place 
where  there  were  so  many  pleasant  associations,  he  conclu- 
ded to  stay,  an"d  meet  death  calmly  in  whatever  form  it 
might  come.  One  evening,  after  the  work  of  the  day  was 
done,  and  the  boys  had  eaten  their  suppers,  one  of  them  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  a  good  time  to  hang  Calamity.  So 
they  got  things  in  shape,  and  went  down  to  the  Big  Laramie 
bridge.  Calamity  was  with  them.  They  got  things  ready 
for  the  exercises  to  begin,  and  then  asked  the  victim  if  he 
had  anything  to  say.  He  loosened  the  rope  around  his  neck 
a  little  with  one  hand,  so  that  he  could  speak  with  more 
freedom,  and  holding  his  pantaloons  on  with  the  other,  said  : 
"Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  I  call  you  to  witness  that 
this  public  demonstration  toward  me  is  entirely  unsought  on 
my  part.  I  have  never  courted  notoriety.  Plugging  along 
in  comparative  obscurity  is  good  enough  for  me.  This  is 
the  first  time  I  ever  addressed  an  audience.  That  is  why  I 
am  embarrassed  and  ill  at  ease.  You  have  brought  me  here 
to  hang  me  because  I  seemed  harsh  and  severe  with  my 
wife.  You  have  entered  the  hallowed  presence  of  my  home- 
life,  and  assumed  the  prerogative  of  subverting  my  house- 
hold discipline.  It  is  well.  I  do  not  care  to  live  so  long  as 
my  authority  is  questioned.  You  have  already  changed  my 
submissive  wife  to  an  arrogant  and  self-reliant  woman.  Yes- 
terday I  told  her  to  go  out  and  grease  the  wagon,  and  she 
straightened  up  to  her  full  height  and  told  me  to  grease  it 
myself.  I  have  always  been  kind  and  thoughtful  to  her. 
When  she  had  to  go  up  into  the  gulch  in  the  winter  after 
firewood,  my  coat  shielded  her  from  the  storm  while  I  sat 
alone  in  the  cabin  through  the  long  hours.  I  could  name 
other  instances  of  unselfishness  on  my  part,  but  I  will  not 
take  up  your  time.  She  uses  my  smoking  tobacco,  and  kicks 
my  vertebra?  up  into  my  hat  on  the  most  unlooked  for  oc- 
casions. She  does  not  love  me  any  more,  and  life  to  me  is 
only  a  hollow  mockery.  Death,  with  its  wide  waste  of  eternal 
calm  and  its  shoreless  sea  of  rest,  is  a  glad  relief  to  me.  .1 
go,  but  I  leave  in  your  midst  a  skittish  and  able-bodied  widow 
who  will  make  Rome  howl.  I  bequeath  her  to  this  camp. 
She  is  yours,  gentlemen.  She  is  all  I  have  to  give,  but  in 
giving  her  to  you  I  feel  that  my  untimely  death  will  always 
be  looked  upon  in  this  gulch  as  a  dire  calamity.  The  day 
will  come  when  you  will  look  back  upon  this  awful  night  and 
wish  that  I  was  alive  again,  but  it  will  be  too  late.  1  will  be 
far  away.  My  soul  wi'l  be  in  a  land  where  domestic  in- 
felicity and  cold  feet  can  never  enter.  Bury  me  at  the  foot 
of  Vinegar  Hill,  where  the  sage:hen  and  the  fuzzy  bumble- 
bee may  gambol  o'er  my  lowly  grave." 

When  Calamity  had  finished,  an  impromptu  caucus  was 
called.  When  it  was  adjourned,  Calamity  went  home  to  his 
cabin  to  surprise  his  wife. 

She  has  not  yet  fully  recovered  from  her  surprise. — Bill 
Nye  iti^Laramie  Boomerang. 
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On  Tuesday  of  last  week,  August  23d,  impressed  with 
the  certainty  of  the  President's  death,  believing  there  was  no 
human  possibility  of  his  recovery,  we  wrote  the  following  to 
be  inserted  in  the  Argonaut  as  his  obituary,  As  the  week 
advanced  the  last  lingering  hope  of  his  survival  died  out.  All 
day  Friday  we  waited,  anxious  and  despondent,  the  an- 
nouncement that  he  had  closed  his  earthly  career.  Our 
paper  went  to  press  in  the  belief  that  "  the  President  was 
dying — lingering  upon  the  very  brink  of  the  grave,  with  no 
hope  of  possible  recover)'."     These  were  our  reflections. 


The  President  of  the  United  States,  wounded  by  the  bullet 
of  the  assassin,  Guiteau,  on  the  second  day  of  July,  lingered 
till the of ,  when  he  died  at  the  Presi- 
dential mansion  in  the  city  of  Washington.  The  whole 
nation  mourns  his  loss,  and  all  the  civilized  of  earth  are  in 
sympathy.  The  character  of  the  man,  his  career,  his  posi- 
tion as  chief  magistrate,  the  deep  damnation  of  his  taking 
off,  and  the  anxiety  lest  his  successor  should  complicate  the 
political  situation,  all  contribute  to  give  to  the  event  of  Gen- 
eral Garfield's  death  great  significance.  First,  we  pay  our 
tribute  to  the  pure  and  grand  character  that  we  have  lost. 
We  recall  him,  and  all  the  incidents  of  his  past  life,  finding 
everything  to  admire  and  nothing  to  deplore.  From  early 
youth 'toiling  through  the  struggles  incident  to  the  time  and 
circumstances  of  his  birth,  following  him  through  his  labo- 
rious acquisition  of  scholastic  learning,  his  struggles  after  his 
academic  experience,  his  army  career,  and  his  advance- 
ment to  the  highest  honors  of  the  Republic  ;  regarding  him 
in  his  domestic  and  private  life,  and  his  public  positions,  we 
may  present  him  to  the  world  as,  taken  all  in  all,  the  highest 
and  best  type  of  the  American  citizen.  His  death  was  tragic, 
like  that  of  Lincoln.  He  leaves  almost  nothing  of  resent- 
ment in  his  brief  administration  of  national  affairs.  There 
is  scarce  a  man,  and  not  a  good  man,  among  our  fifty  mil- 
lions of  people  who  has  for  our  President  an  unkind  memory. 
There  are  few,  we  hope  none,  who  have  warred  with  him 
politically,  who  can  look  upon  his  poor  murdered  form  and 
not  feel  a  compunctious  throb  that  they  should  have 
carried  their  resentments  across  the  threshold  of  his 
private  life.  Clustering  around  his  memory  there  are 
no  unkind  recollections  of  civil  strife.  In  the  few 
brief  months  of  his  executive  power  he  had  only 
time  to  so  foreshadow  his  policy  of  reconciliation  to- 
ward a  once  rebelling  South,  that  he  is  and  will  forever  be 
regarded  as  one  who  was  and  would  have  been  to  its  people 
a  generous  friend  and  a  just  magistrate.  His  memory  is 
embalmed  in  a  nation's  love.  His  monument  is  not  the 
achievement  of  heroic  deeds,  but  the  even  symmetry  of  a 
useful  life  during  all  the  years  which  he  has  done  hon- 
orable service  to  his  country,  and  been  of  use  to  all  his  fel- 
low-countrymen. We,  his  contemporaries,  will  ever  preserve 
for  him  a  warm  place  in  our  memories.  We,  his  political 
friends,  look  upon  him  as  the  type  of  all  that  is  best  in  party 
life.  Those  who  succeed  us  in  the  political  arena,  and 
come  after  us  in  the  performance  of  public  duties,  will,  we 
think,  look  back  upon  the  public  career  of  James  A.  Gar- 
field as  one  upon  which  to  model  their  estimate  of  patriots 
and  statesmen.  His  death  is  most  deeply  to  be  deplored. 
It  comes  like  the  shadow  of  a  dark  cloud  across  the  face  of 
bright  skies  ;  at  a  time  when  it  seemed  as  though  all  politi- 
cal animosities,  all  party  resentments,  might  have  been  bur- 
ied and  forgotten  ;  at  a  time  when  our  country  was  at  peace 


with  itself  and  all  the  world  ;  when  prosperity  and  plenty 
was  over  all  our  land  ;  when  the  future  looked  bright  and 
promising.  Our  civil  war  had  ended,  party  passion  had 
spent  its  force,  and  the  future  of  our  commonwealth  seemed 
radiant  with  the  promise  of  glorious  things. 


We  shall  hope  that  the  dark  cloud  conceals  behind  it 
nothing  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  our  political  condition; 
that  it  is  but  the  frown  of  a  passing  shadow,  to  be  promptly 
dissipated  by  the  wise  and  generous  conduct  of  the  Vice- 
President,  who,  by  the  silent  operation  of  the  law,  comes  to 
the  performance  of  the  executive  duties  as  chief  magistrate 
of  the  republic.  We  may  not  disguise  from  ourselves  and 
our  readers,  nor  from  the  country,  that  the  doubt  of  what  is 
to  be  is  the  shadow  of  an  unknown  fear  that  has  hovered 
over  the  dying  bed  of  the  President  we  loved  and  trusted. 
The  policy  of  President  Garfield  was  well  defined  and  well 
known,  and  it  had  the  confidence  of  the  country.  The 
friends  and  political  advisers  of  President  Garfield  were 
known  and  honored,  and  the  nation  had  accepted  them. 
What  will  be  the  policy'of  President  Arthur  we  may  not 
conjecture  ;  whom  the  friends  and  confidential  advisers  that 
he  will  call  around  him  we  do  not  know.  Of  President  Ar- 
thur himself  the  country  has  but  scant  information.  What 
it  does  know,  identifies  him  with  the  politics  of  a  city,  the 
party  management  of  a  State,  rather  than  with  the  nation. 
He  is  known  to  us  as  a  follower  of  the  ambitious  chief  of  a 
faction,  rather  than  as  the  leader  of  a  great  national  organ- 
ization. His  personal  and  political  career  has  identified  him 
with  none  of  the  great  questions  that  from  lime  to  time  have 
agitated  the  country.  His  personal  and  political  friends  are 
not  assuring  of  magnanimous  and  generous  acts  ;  and  we 
can  not  help  a  feeling  of  anxiety  and  doubt  when  we  con- 
template the  possibility  that  he  may  lend  himself  to  the  di- 
rection of  their  guidance.  To  the  new  President  we  tender 
our  highest  allegiance.  We  recognize  him  as  chief  magis- 
trate under  the  law.  His  title  is  without  flaw.  He 
is  President  of  the  United  States.  Appreciating  the  pecu- 
liar attitude  of  his  party  relations,  appreciating  the  peculiar 
condition  of  his  personal  surroundings,  recognizing  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  elevation  to  the  presidential  office,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  to  accept,  welcome,  and 
trust  him.  President  Arthur  will  make  for  himself  his  own 
history.  He  can  no  longer  follow  ;  he  must  now  lead.  He 
is  no  longer  the  New  York  politician.  No  longer  circum- 
scribed by  the  limitations  of  a  personal  following,  he  is,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  elevated  to  the  higher  plane  of  states- 
manship. His  political  friends  are  not  the  convivial  com- 
panions of  a  leisure  life.  He  must  surround  himself  with 
those  of  broader  scope,  those  who  have  the  patriotism  and 
the  intellectual  capacity  to  direct  the  affairs  and  guide  the 
policy  of,  we  think,  the  grandest  of  nations.  If  Presi- 
dent Arthur  can  rise  to  this  plane,  and,  having  the  intellec- 
tual capacity,  shall  bring  to  the  performance  of  his  executive 
duties  a  high  moral  purpose,  he  has  presented  to  him  a  splen- 
did opportunity  for  the  achievement  of  great  renown.  The 
American  people,  of  all  parties  and  of  all  sections,  stand 
ready  to  welcome  him  to  a  brilliant  career.  Upon  himself, 
and  himself  alone,  rests  the  success  of  his  administration. 
He  will  find  himself  supported  and  sustained  by  good 
men  of  all  parties  and  all  sections,  if  by  his  acts  he  shall 
demonstrate  his  desire  and  determination  to  become  .the 
President  of  the  whole  people  and  of  the  whole  country. 


Saturday,  August  2J. — The  very  worst  news  comes  over 
the  wires.  The  physicians  have  yielded  up  their  patient. 
There  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  await  his  death.  His  blood  is 
poisoned  ;  his  stomach  has  refused  longer  to  perform  its 
functions  ;  his  mind  wanders;  he  is  dying.  He  is  sustained 
only  by  his  grand  courage  that,  in  spite  of  mental  infirmity 
and  bodily  exhaustion,  still  clings  to  life.  The  nation  has 
yielded  him  up.  The  populace,  with  black  brows  and  angry 
hearts,  are  gathering  around  the  jail  of  the  assassin.  Sor- 
rowing ones  are  gathered  about  the  Presidential  mansion. 
Gloom  pervades  the  entire  country,  and  we  are  all  preparing 
our  symbols  of  public  grief  to  drape  in  mourning  our  homes 
and  places  of  business.  The  Argonaut  purchased  an  Amer- 
ican flag,  caused  it  to  be  draped  with  crape  and  mounted 
upon  its  staff,  ready  to  be  put  forth  from  the  window,  in  pub- 
lic manifestation  of  a  sincere  and  heartfelt  sorrow  for  the 
death  of  a  good,  great,  and  useful  man.  All  have  given  him 
over  to  the  grave — physicians,  cabinet,  and  country — all  save 
one.  When  informed  by  her  family  physician  that  he  must 
die,  Mrs.  Garfield  said  :  "  No,  HE  WILL  NOT  DIE."  "Noth- 
ing but  a  miracle  can  save  him,"  replied  the  doctor.  "  Then 
God  will  perform  that  miracle,"  answered  the  tender, 
true,  and  loving  wife.  He  will  not  die,  for  God  is  good.  He 
can  not  die  while  all  the  Christian  world  is  bearing  him  up 
on  the  wings  of  prayer.  The  sun  goes  down,  and  still  he 
lives. 

Sunday  Evening. — He  still  lives,  and  there  is  a  faint,  glim- 
mering hope  that  he  will  live. 


Monday  Evening. — For  forty-eight  hours  he  has  improved  ; 
his  mind  comes  back.     It  had  been  out,  and  perhaps  over- 


looking the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  Death— across  the 
dark  gulf,  to  the  Christian's  promised  land.  Into  that  dark 
shadow  our  dying  President  had  the  courage  to  look,  and 
the  faith  to  dare   its  terrors. 


Tuesday  Evening. — The  President  is  no  worse  at  this 
time,  and  the  fact  gives  some  encouragement  that  he  may 
pull  through.  We  do  not  feel  that  he  is  on  the  upward 
grade.  One  of  the  most  promising  indications  is  the  fact 
that  his  mind  seems  clear,  and  if  he  can  rest  as  he  is  for  a 
day  or  two,  it  is  possible  he  may  recover. 

Wednesday  Evening. — And  yet  there  is  hope,  because 
there  is  life. 


Thursday  Momi?ig. — "  Soup  and  a  little  beefsteak."  This 
seems  to  take  us  out  of  the  bewildering  tangle  of  medical 
jargon,  and  into  the  daylight  of  the  language  of  common 
sense.  His  pulse  is  less- rapid.  He  has  less  fever.  His 
sleep  has  been  more  refreshing.  His  mind  is  clear  ;  he  has 
made  ajoke  upon  the  too  frequent  stations  on  his  way  to 
recovery.  He  has  sent  for  his  little  girl,  and  Mrs.  Garfield 
sits  beside  him.  We  have  no  doubt  he  has  the  best  medical 
advice  in  the  world,  but  we  just  hope  that  his  nurse,  Mrs. 
Edson,  and  his  wife  will  stick  to  him.  Let  him  be  removed 
from  the  White  House  at  the  first  opportunity.  Change, 
sea-breeze,  beefsteak,  and  a  little  soup  to  aid  nature,  is  what, 
in  our  opinion,  he  demands. 


Eriday  Evening. — At  the  last  hour  of  our  writing,  there 
is  little  that  seems  really  encouraging  in  the  case  of  the 
President.  He  does  not  gain  strength  ;  his  stomach  does 
not  work  satisfactorily  ;  his  pulse  is  too  quick ;  his  fever  is 
too  high.  He  is  so  dangerously  near  the  brink  that  it  must 
be  regarded  as  an  ugly  and  most  discouraging  fact  that  he 
does  not  gain  strength.  Our  flag  remains  draped.  We  wish 
we  could  tear  off  the  ugly  crape,  and  fling  it  to  the  breeze 
in  evidence  that  the  President  has  passed  the  signal  point 
of  danger  on  his  road  to  recovery. 


We  of  San  Francisco  are  in  the  midst  of  strange  politics. 
It  is  not  the  first  time.  It  is  the  old,  old  story — a  detestable, 
acrimonious,  personal  quarrel  It  is  Bulletin  politics.  It  is 
the  miraculous  blood-marks  being  reproduced  from  the  old 
martyrdom.  It  is  one  of  those  recurrent  tantrums  or  spasms 
with  which  the  Bulletin  is  afflicted.  The  periodicity  of  these 
attacks  are  so  regular  and  so  similar  that  it  has  a  tendency 
to  make  one  think  that  there  is  method  in  its  madness,  and 
money  in  its  method.  Somehow  we  are  beginning  to  doubt 
that  the  Bulletin  is  as  virtuous  and  disinterested  as  it  would 
have  us  believe.  San  Francisco  is  a  populous  city,  of  large 
and  complicated  interests.  Its  demands  are  varied.  It  is  a 
harbor,  and  there  are  commercial  interests  to  be  regarded. 
The  question  of  manufacturing  is  one  that  demands  serious 
attention.  The  questions  of  education,  health,  drainage, 
and  quarantine  ;  the  improvement  of  streets  ;  the  opening 
up  and  maintenance  of  parks  ;  the  supply  of  gas  ;  the  street 
railroads  ;  the  general  question  of  transportation,  making 
our  city  the  centre  of  a  system  of  ocean,  bay,  and  railroad 
traffic  ;  the  labor  controversy  in  its  varied  aspects  ;  the  race 
conflict  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Europeans  ;  the  race 
conflict  between  the  foreign  and  native-born  ;  immigration 
and  naturalization  ;  questions  of  general  political  interest, 
and  ever  so  many  other  questions  of  greater  or  lesser  mag- 
nitude touching  the  welfare  of  our  city  and  people,  are  now 
before  us  for  consideration.  The  Bulletin  is  the  self- 
appointed  journal  of  our  local  civilization.  It  is  par  excel- 
lence the  organ  of  our  higher  morality  ;  and  one  who  does 
not  know  its  history,  nor  the  fact  that  it  is  liable  to  spasms 
and  fits,  might  be  surprised  that  in  this  election  it  should 
ignore  all  questions  except  that  of  water  ;  that  all  topics  of 
general  interest  should  be  merged  in  the  single  one  of 
water ;  that  the  municipal  election  should  be  made  to 
turn  upon  the  supply  of  water.  The  apparent  fact  is,  that 
the  Bulletin  has  determined  to  make  its  long  and  bitter 
personal  quarrel  against  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany the  centre  around  which  all  other  questions  shall 
revolve.  The  candidate  for  office  —  no  matter  what 
or  how  bad  his  character,  no  matter  what  are  his 
antecedents,  whether  questionable  or  otherwise,  in  utter 
indifference  to  his  qualifications— so  long  as  he  is  hostile  to 
the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  is  to  be  championed  by 
the  Bulletin  through  thick  and  thin.  The  Bulletin  does  not 
ask  of  the  candidate  whether  he  is  capable  or  honest,  whether 
he  has  property  interests  and  the  antecedents  of  an  honora- 
ble life,  but  has  he  taken  a  pledge  to  reduce  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company's  charges,  and  will  he  compel  the 
company,  in  defiance  of  law,  to  provide  free  water  for  mu- 
nicipal use?  Any  blackguard  who  will  take  this  pledge  the 
Bulletin  will  uphold.  In  the  blindness  of  its  rage  it  will 
sustain  the  pledge-maker,  although  it  knows  the  candidate  is 
a  pledge-breaker.  In  this  insane  effort  to  punish  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company  it  has  made  an  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive  with  the  very  worst  element  in  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  parties.  It  has  become  the  organ  of  this 
element,  and  placed  itself  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  worst  men 
that  have  ever  undertaken  to  seize  the  political  control  of 
this  city.     It  is  the  out-and-out  advocate  of  the  Democratic 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


of  course  do,  and  so  do  I.     But  then,  reader  mine,  don't  you 
know  that  you  and  I  are  by  no  means  ordinary  people  ? 


I  wonder  why  the  worthy  burghers  of  this  city  submit  with 
such  meekness  to  the  bobtail  car.  Metaphorically  speaking, 
the  bobtail  car  is  our  juggernaut.  We  humbly  extend  our- 
selves, while  Bobtail  rolls  over  our  silly  bodies.  In  other 
cities  the  long-suffering  citizens  have  risen  in  their  might 
against  the  things.  They  have  wiped  them  from  off  the  face 
of  the  streets.  True,  the  leaders  of  the  revolutions  have 
been  "bounced"  with  contumely  and  boot -leather.  But 
what  of  that?  Great  movements  require  great  sacrifices. 
Did  not  Luther  incur  the  perils  of  matrimony  to  show  the 
impotence  of  Roman  thunder?  Therefore  say  I,  some  brave 
man  should  defy  the  driver  and  be  put  out.  I  am  a  meek 
man  myself,  but  I  am  perfectly  willing  any  of  my  friends 
should  do  it.  These  bobtail  cars  are  a  nuisance.  After  you 
have  bawled  yourself  hoarse  trying  to  attract  the  driver's 
attention,  you  enter.  As  you  struggle  toward  the  rat-trap  to 
pay  your  fare,  the  car  starts,  and  you  immediately  execute  a 
back  somersault  into  the  lap  of  the  pretty  girl  by  the  door. 
This  impairs  your  self-respect.  It  destroys  your  dignity.  It 
makes  the  other  passengers  grin.  And  it  gives  you  a  wild 
yearning  for  the  driver's  blood. 


Talking  of  street-cars,  what  is  the  reason  the  cable-roads 
do  not  put  seats  on  the  tops  of  their  cars  ?  In  many  cities, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  such  is  the  case.  On  both  cars 
and  omnibuses  these  elevated  seats  have  been  favorites. 
Victor  Hugo  says  he  frequently  derives  inspiration  from  tak- 
ing a  place  on  the  imperiale  of  a  Paris  omnibus,  and  riding 
around  for  hours.  This  is  another  inducement  for  such  seats 
in  San  Francisco.  The  proprietors  of  the  Call,  Chronicle, 
etc.,  might  take  the  sad-eyed  young  men  who  do  their  diur- 
nal scribbling,  chain  them  to  a  seat,  and  rotate  them 
throughout  the  day.  This  would  doubtless  improve  the 
journals  in  question,  while  affording  an  innocent  amusement 
to  our  citizens.  But  really,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  ?  The  weather  here  is  better  for  nine  months  of 
the  year  than  in  London,  Paris,  or  New  York.  The  outside 
seats  now  are  nearly  always  taken.  But  such  is  the  rush  at 
certain  hours,  particularly  after  the  theatres  are  out,  that  it 
is  difficult  at  times  to  secure  a  seat  outside.  If  a  man  is 
smoking,  he  has  to  hang  on  to  the  front  platform  by  his  eye- 
lids, the  rear  platform  being  forbidden.  A  rail  might  be  put 
around  the  tops  of  the  cars,  two  rows  of  seats  arranged 
there,  and  a  ladder  to  ascend  by.  It  goes  without  saying,  of 
course,  that  the  use  of  this  ladder  should  be  strictly  prohib- 
ited to  the  ladies.  There  are  various  reasons  for  this.  In 
the  first  place,  woman  is  not  a  climbing  animal.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  they  might  fall.  In  the  third  place — but  never 
mind  about  the  third  place.  Apropos  of  nothing,  or  apro- 
pos des  botles,  as  the  French  say,  crinoline  is  coming  in. 


A  friend  of  mine,  whose  judgment  I  always  copper,  told 
me  *'  Miss  Chester  "  was  very  bad,  so  I  went  to  see  it.  I  was 
pleased.  It  is  a  nice  little  play.  Every  thing  comes  out 
right  in  the  end.  The  good  man  who  was  slain  in  a  duel 
comes  to  life,  the  bad  man  who  slew  him  repents,  the  wo- 
man who  thought  she  wasn't  married,  finds  out  that  she  is, 
the  young  man  who  thought  he  was  the  son  of  nobody  in 
general  finds  out  he  is  the  son  of  somebody  in  par- 
ticular, and  the  young  lovers  are  united  after  many  trials. 
It  is  a  very  nice  little  play.  Talk  as  you  will  of  the  artistic- 
Henry-unsatisfactory-James  ending,  we  all  like  the  good  old 
wind-up.  Virtue  rewarded,  et  tout  ca.  It  brings  the  water 
to  our  eyes,  and  we  go  away  feeling  real  good.  And  then 
Jones  falls  to  planning  how  he  will  scoop  Robinson  on  that 
bargain,  and  Mrs.  Jones  to  wondering  if  she  can't  spread 
some  of  her  millinery  bill  over  the  grocery  account.  But  it's 
a  nice  little  play,  is  "  Miss  Chester."  I  will  not  pick  flaws 
in  the  acting,  which  was,  on  the  whole,  good.  I  will  not  re- 
fer to  Miss  Walters's  grammar.  I  will  not  mention  two  of 
her  peculiar  utterances — "his  travels  does  not  change  him" 
and  "  these  documents  leaves  no  doubt."  I  will  merely  re- 
mark, in  a  general  way,  that  if  I  were  permitted  to  use  the 
slang  of  the  day — which  I  sometimes  do — I  would  utilize  it 
to  say  that  Miss  Walters's  grammar  breaks  me  all  up. 


I  went  to  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  concert  last  week. 
I  don't  know  why  I  went.  Probably  because  it  was  utter  to 
go.  However,  I  went,  and  didn't  appreciate  it.  That  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  music.  It  is  mine.  I  am  as  incapable  of 
appreciating  classical  music  as  is  a  clam.  Probably  more 
so,  for  by  it  a  clam  might  be  soothed  to  slumber,  but  Zulana 
will  not  let  me  sleep.  She  has,  by  long  practice,  acquired  a 
certain  vicious  dexterity  in  inserting  her  fan-handle  between 
my  fourth  and  fifth  ribs  which  would  bring  tears  to  the  eyes 
of  a  mummy.  It  does  to  mine.  Well,  when  the  Quintette 
had  finished  a  long  and  hideous  thing  in  three  yawps,  with 
an  italic  letter  to  each  yawp,  the  aesthetic  portion  of  the  au- 
dience redemanded  it.  It  was  too  much.  I  looked  around 
for  sympathy,  but  Zulana's  face  was  set  in  a  cold,  musical 
smile.  I  shuddered, and  turned  away.  Along-haired  young 
man  on  the  other  side  of  me  remarked  to  his  companion 
that  it  was  "  the  loveliest  thing  Mote-zart  ever  wrote."  I 
was  growing  callous  now.  Even  this  did  not  move  me.  But 
when,  on  our  way  out,  young  Donnerwetter  said  to  me  : 
"Wasn't  it  quite  too  magnificent  ?  Did  you  notice  the  bril- 
liant coloring  in  that  skirtzo  movement?     Did  you  observe 

the   intense   feeling  In   the  I'alentando   vivacissimo ?" 

"  Donnerwetter,"  I  interrupted,  not  unkindly,  "you  are  young 
and  fair ;  you  have  curling  hair  twined  o'er  that  marble  brow ; 
but  had  I  a  club  with  a  great  big  nub  I'd  surely  use  it  now." 
Or  words  to  that  effect.  Zulano. 


The  St.  Louis  Spectator  copies  from  the  Argonaut  the 
beautiful  old  English  ballad,  "The  Friar  of  Orders  Gray," 
which  we  published  some  weeks  ago.  Although  we  printed 
it  under  the  heading,  "Old  Favorites,"  the  Spectator  credits 
it  "  adapted  for  the  Argonaut  by  Thomas  Percy."  We  are 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  correct  the  Spectator.  Thomas  is  not 
upon  our  staff.  He  doubtless  would  have  written  for  the 
Argonaut  had  he  lived,  but  he  died  some  little  time  ago — 
in  i8u  we  believe.  His  leading  work — "Reliques  of  Ancient 
English  Poetry" — appeared  in  1756,  and  is  considered  very 
fair  verse — good  enough  even  for  the  Argonaut. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


There  are  thirty-seven  names  on  each  of  the  municipal 
tickets  as  candidates  for  office.  On  the  Democratic  ticket 
there  are  twenty-three  Roman  Catholics,  nine  Protestants, 
and  five  Jews.  On  the  Republican  ticket  there  are  thirty- 
five  Protestants,  no  Roman  Catholics,  and  two  Jews.  On 
the  Democratic  ticket  there  are  fourteen  native-born  and 
twenty-three  foreign-born.  On  the  Republican  ticket  there 
are  thirty-one  native-born  and  six  foreign-born.  On  the 
the  Democratic  there  are  seventeen  of  Irish  parentage.  On 
the  Republican  not  one.  On  the  Democratic  there  are  but 
two  born  in  Southern  States — Hammond  and  Humphreys  ; 
two  born  in  Missouri,  and  their  names  are  Michael  Haley 
and  Ferguson.  There  are  three  Germans  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket ;  there  are  three  on  the  Republican. 


When  the  Republican  Convention  was  first  convened, 
there  came  into  the  Argonaut  office  three  well-known  and 
highly  esteemed  citizens,  all  men  of  family,  tax-payers,  and 
long  residents.  Each  was  personally  known  to  the  writer. 
They  said  :  "We  are  going  to  choose  from  among  our  fel- 
low-citizens, without  distinction  of  party,  some  fifty  or  one 
hundred  to  unite  with  us,  and  when  all  the  conventions  have 
done  their  work,  we  will  choose  from  all  the  candidates  such 
men  as  in  our  united  judgment  will  make  the  best  municipal 
government."  On  last  Thursday  morning  these  same  gentle- 
men, with  two  others — a  committee  of  five — called  again  at 
the  Argonaut  office,  and  presented  the  following  as  the  ticket 
agreed  upon,  and  said  that  it  was  the  result  of  the  united 
judgment  of  forty-seven  citizens,  of  whom  nineteen  were 
Democrats  and  twenty-eight  Republicans.  As  between  four 
or  five  gentlemen  on  the  general  ticket  there  was  a  divided 
opinion,  but  upon  the  ultimate  choice  the  ticket  as  presented 
was  chosen  by  them  under  a  rule  that  required  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  entire  forty-seven,  and  finally  by  them  unani- 
mously ratified.  This  is  not  an  Argonaut  ticket,  and  we 
had  nothing  to  do  with  its  preparation:  To  this  extent  we 
give  it  our  endorsement :  it  is  the  careful  and  deliberate 
work  of  nearly  half  a  hundred  of  the  best  citizens  of  San 
Francisco — men  who  have  taxes  to  pay,  children  to  educate, 
homes  to  preserve,  all  of  whom  are  business  and  working- 
men  of  intelligence  and  moral  character  : 
For 

Mayor Maurice  C.  Blake,  R. 

Sheriff John  Sedgwick,  R. 

Auditor Henry  Brickwedel,  R. 

City  and  County  Attorney H.  T.  Hammond,  D. 

District  Attorney Walter  Levy,  D. 

Tax-Collector J.  H.  Grady,  D. 

Treasurer J.  H.  WiDBER,  R. 

Recorder. John  W.  Cherry,  R. 

County  Clerk David  Wilder,  R. 

Coroner W.  F.  McAllister,  D. 

City  and  County  Surveyor ,C.  S.  Tilton,  R. 

Public  Administrator Walter  Leman,  R. 

For    Supervisors. 

First  Ward J.  T.  Sullivan,  D. 

Second  Ward — John  McKew,  R. 

Third  Ward John  Shirley,  D. 

Fourth  Ward J.   H.  Carmany,  R, 

Fifth  Ward Henry  Molineux,  R. 

Sixth    Ward FRANK  EASTMAN,  R. 

Seventh  Ward Abraham  Newman,  D. 

Eighth  Ward Charles  A.  Fisher,  R. 

Ninth  Ward Oliver  Merrill,  R. 

Tenth  Ward Henry  B.   Russ,   R. 

Eleventh  Ward James  Pendergast,   D. 

Twelfth  Ward W.   J.   Bryant,  D. 

For  School  Directors. 

Julius  Bandmann, J.  C.  S.  Stubbs, 

Bent.  F.  Webster W.  B.  Ewer, 

H.  M.  Fiske E.  J.  Bowen, 

Horace  D.  Dunn, B.  F.  Sterett, 

David  Stern Jos.  S.  Bacon, 

T.  B.  DeWitt, J  as.  H.  Culver, 

All  Republicans. 


The  Examiner  is  the  very  model  of  a  political  organ.  It 
earnestly  desires  to  elect  "  honest  "  Tom  Desmond  as  Sheriff, 
not  so  much  because  he  is  honest  as  because  he  is  Irish. 
George  Hearst  is  very  fond  of  the  Irish.  He  contemplates 
going  to  Ireland  as  soon  as  his  gubernatorial  term  shall  end. 
Greathouse  is  devoted  to  the  Irish,  and  he  would  like  to 
change  the  name  of  the  paper  from  the  Examiner  to  the 
Daily  Hibernian.  Mr.  Baggett  dotes  on  the  Irish,  and  has 
Irish  potatoes  regularly  for  dinner.  Neilson,  the  leading 
editorial  writer,  is  an  Englishman  ;  his  assistant  is  an  Eng- 
lishman also,  and  both  of  them  are  of  the  kind  of  English- 
men who  are  especially  in  love  with  the  Irish  and  Irish 
character.  Frank  Washington,  who  founded  the  Examiner, 
was  a  Know-Nothing.  George  Pen  Johnson,  for  many  years 
its  editor,  was  a  Know-Nothing.  Nearly  every  Southern 
gentleman  that  we  ever  knew  in  California  was  a  Know- 
Nothing.  They  founded  the  Know-Nothing  order.  The 
Southern  Confederacy  was  Know-Nothing.  Yet  the  Exam- 
iner people  hate  the  very  name.  They  love  the  Irish.  They 
want  all  the  Irish  to  vote  for  Desmond  for  Sheriff,  and  they 
don't  want  any  native-born  American  to  vote  for  him.  They 
inform  the  native-born  Southern  men — who  compose  nearly 
all  that  there  is  of  respectability  in  the  Democratic  party— 
that  John  Sedgwick  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  on  Amer- 
ican soil^  that  his  parents  were  Americans;  that  he  has 
willfully  and  maliciously  refused  to  forswear  his  allegiance 
to  the  United  States,  and  persistently  remains  an  American. 
Sedgwick  pleads  that  he  could  not  help  being  born  in  Amer- 
ica, and  that  the  fault  was  that  of  his  parents.  But  the  Ex- 
aminer is  unrelenting  ;  it  will  not  forgive  him  the  offense  ; 
it  persists  in  hounding  him  with  this  stain  of  an  accidental 
birth  ;  it  makes  him  bear  the  disgrace  of  his  unfortunate  na- 
tionality, and  calls  upon  all  good  Irishmen — all  who  love  St. 
Patrick  and  adore  the  Pope — to  cast  their  votes  against  John 
Sedgwick  because  he  was  born  on  American  soil.  We  hope 
that  some  of  the  Pope's  political  Irish  will  comb  their  teeth 
and  divest  themselves  of  this  prejudice.  It  is  not  right  to 
be  prejudiced  against  a  man  because  of  his  birthplace.  It 
is  Sedgwick's  misfortune  that  he  could  not  have  been  born 
in  Ireland.  It  is  the  writer's  misfortune  also  ;  if  he  had 
been  born  there,  and  had  emigrated  to  this  country,  he 
would  have  been  a  Democrat,  and  a  candidate  for  Sheriff 
on  the  Democratic  ticket.     We  appeal  to  the  Irish  that  have 


emigrated  to  let  up  on  us  Americans.  We  appeal  to  the 
boys  born  in  this  country  of  Irish  parents  ;  they  are  in 
the  same  unfortunate  predicament  as  Sedgwick.  Give 
him  a  chance  ;  you  may  want  to  run  for  office  yourselves 
some  time,  and  how  would  you  like  it  for  the  Examiner  to 
come  out  and  taunt  you  with  the  misfortune  of  having  been 
begotten  after  your  parents  had  left  their  native  land  ?  This 
is  a  disgraceful  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Pope's  political 
Irish  to  injure  John  Sedgwick  for  Sheriff.  It  is  a  nasty  ap- 
peal to  the  meanest  prejudice  of  the  illiterate  Irish  mob.  It 
is  unworthy  of  respectable  journalism.  It  ought  to  make  a 
brass  monkey  blush  blue  for  shame.  And  if  there  is  a  de- 
cent Irish  gentleman,  or  a  proud-spirited  and  honorable  Irish 
young  man  in  the  Democratic  party,  he  should  cast  his  vote 
for  John  Sedgwick  for  Sheriff,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that 
he  has  sufficient  pride  of  character,  and  enough  of  decency 
and  generosity  not  to  proscribe  a  man  for  office  because  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of  American  parents  on 
American  soil.  If  Desmond  shall  become  Sheriff,  this  office 
will  have  been  held  by  Irishmen  for  thirteen  consecutive 
years. 

For  these  many  years  past  the  wrongs  of  woman  have 
been  persistently  and  passionately  presented  to  the  world. 
Our  attention  has  been  kept  constantly  fixed  on  the  legal 
and  social  disabilities  under  which  woman  labors,  and  it  has 
been  so  vigorously  insisted  that  man  has  a  monopoly  of 
rights  that  gradually  we  have  come  to  regard  him  as  a 
creature  without  wrongs.  It  is  consequently  somewhat  start- 
ling to  have  him  presented  to  us  in  the  role  of  a  social  martyr, 
and  to  be  asked  to  contemplate  him  as  a  victim.  A  truly 
touching  picture  is  drawn  of  his  noble  heroism,  his  unflinch- 
ing devotion  to  his  self-imposed  task.  Chained  to  his  count- 
ing-house, he  heroically  toils  through  weary  days  made  mis- 
erable by  the  intolerable  noise,  heat,  and  foul  odors  of  the 
city,  not  that  he  cares  in  the  least  to  increase  or  sustain  the 
volume  of  business,  or  has  personally  any  interest  in  amass- 
ing wealth.  With  a  courage  that  is  truly  pathetic,  consider- 
ing the  alleged  indifference  and  ingratitude  of  the  object  of 
it,  he  immolates  himself  on  the  altar  of  Mammon  only  that 
his  wife  may  be  daintily  clothed  and  fed  at  some  fashionable 
resort.  Into  the  life  of  this  counting-room  galley  slave  there 
is  not  permitted  to  enter  a  gleam  of  watering-place  moon- 
light, or  mountain  sunrise.  There  is  no  hint  of  reunions, 
where  friends  of  bachelor  days  hold  high  carnival  over  costly 
viands.  It  is  not  so  much  as  suggested  that  the  husband  ever 
permits  himself  to  indulge  in  recreation.  His  destiny  through 
the  long,  weary  days  of  July  and  August  is  to  toil  unceasingly, 
and  the  only  reward  he  seeks  is  to  draw  checks  in  favor  of 
his  wife.  This  unremitting  application  to  duty  exhausts  the 
martyr's  vitality,  and  when  the  return  of  autumn  restores  to 
him  his  ungrateful  and  exacting  wife,  the  contrast  between 
her  bloom  and  his  wan  and  haggard  visage  appeals  in  his 
behalf  to  the  noblest  and  purest  sentiments  of  humanity, 
and  enlists  for  him  the  warm  sympathy  of  even  the  most 
callous-hearted  observer.  In  addition  to  their  selfishness  in 
preferring  summer  resorts  rather  than  the  delights  of  living 
in  torrid  cities  during  the  heated  term,  it  appears  that  Amer- 
ican wives  have  contracted  the  reprehensible  habit  of  mak- 
ing foreign  tours  and  living  abroad,  leaving  their  husbands 
behind  them.  The  latter,  however,  with  marvelous  self-ab- 
negation, continue  to  toil  and  to  dra'w  checks  ;  in  short,  to 
give — neither  asking,  expecting,  nor  getting  anything  in  re- 
turn. This  new  view  of  man  deals  a  death  blow  to  what  has 
heretofore  been  universally  accepted  as  a  fact,  that  for  the 
generality  of  husbands  home  had  very  few  attractions.  From 
the  alacrity  with  which  they  invented  excuses  for  absenting 
themselves  from  their  families,  and  the  promptness  with 
which  invitations  to  the  "  club  "  and  "  lodge  "  were  accepted, 
it  was  inferred,  as  it  now  appears,  falsely,  that  if  husbands 
as  a  rule  were  not  absolutely  indifferent  to  their  families, 
their  hearthstone  instincts  were,  to  say  the  least,  in  a  rudi- 
mentary stage  of  development.  This  exhibiting  man  as 
sighing  and  longing  for  the  society  of  his  wife  is  certainly 
very  much  of  a  revelation.  Heretofore  it  has  been  popularly 
supposed  that  wives  were  the  stayers  at  home,  and  that  they 
constantly  pleaded  with  more  or  less  success  for  the  com- 
pany of  their  husbands.  Apparently,  however, this  is  amis- 
apprehension.  An  appeal  in  behalf  of  these  home-loving 
martyrs  is  now  made  to  wives  ;  they  are  adjured  by  the  hu- 
manity that  is  in  them  to  so  order  the  summer  programme 
as  to  bring  the  place  of  their  sojourn  within  easy  traveling 
distance  of  the  large  cities,  that  they  may  daily  shed  the 
benediction  of  their  presence  on  the  toilsome  lives  of  their 
overworked  husbands. — The  Art  f?iterchange. 


Foreign  Political  Clubs. 
Editors  Argonaut:  In  a  city  paper  I  note  the  doings  of  the 
"Scandinavian  Republican  Club,"  As  you  are  zealous  Republicans, 
you  ought  not  to  lose  this  golden  opportunity  to  denounce  the  forma- 
tion of  distinctively  foreign  political  clubs.  You  can  do  it  with  a  better 
grace  in  the  case  of  the  above  club  than  you  could  if  it  were  a  Demo- 
cratic one.  Some  years  ago  an  "Italian  Republican  Club"  marched 
in  a  Republican  procession  through  the  streets  of  San  Francisco  as  a 
distinct  feature  of  the  procession.  They  carried  a  fishing  boat  and 
other  distinctively  national  emblems,  and  exhibited  transparencies  eulo- 
gistic of  Splivalo,  their  candidate  for  the  Legislature,  and  others  derog- 
atory to  the  character  of  Governor  Haight,  the  Democratic  Governor. 
Now,  any  intelligent  Republican  in  the  State  will  freely  acknowledge 
that  no  man  in  this  or  any  other  country  needs  any  better  character 
than  Governor  Haight ;  and  although  I  have  always  made  it  a  practice 
to  vote  my  party  legislative  ticket  solid,  exercising  my  option  in  the 
case  of  judicial  and  executive  officers,  I  scratched  the  Italian  Republi- 
can Splivalo,  and  voted  for  the  best  Democrat  I  could  find  on  the  other 
ticket.  I  think  it  likely  that  the  gentlemen  composing  the  Scandinavian 
Club  could  be  made  to  see  the  impropriety  of  their  action,  and  that  it 
would  be  in  accordance  with  sound  judgment  for  them  to  take  part  in 
American  politics  in  the  character  of  American  citizens,  and  not  as  a 
mere  Scandinavian  element,  with  foreign  characteristics,  such  as  to  im- 
pel them  into  obtrusive  and  offensive  clannishness.  B.  M. 
San  Francisco,  September  1,  1881. 


McCulIough  says  his  London  success  has  much  enlightened  him  on 
one  point.  Before  he  visited  Ireland  he  thought  himself  a  very  com- 
mon potato  Irishman,  but  judging  from  some  of  the  letters  he  receives 
from  aunts,  cousins,  and  other  relatives,  he  never  before  heard  of,  he 
thinks  he  must  be  descended  from  all  the  Irish  kings. 


Garibaldi  has  accepted  a  yearly  pension  of  six  thousand  dollars,  of- 
fered him  by  King  Humbert  from  his  civil  list.  In  consequence  of  this 
increased  revenue,  the  Garibaldi  household  is  enlarging  its  establishment 
on  Caprera. 

Captain  James  B.  Eads,  the  eminent  engineer,  has  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, in  connection  with  the  Tehuantepec  ship  railway. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


A    FRENCH    GRIFFITH    GAUNT. 


As  Told  in    Letters  which    were    Intercepted    by    Prosper    Merimee 


FROM  MADAME  DE  POUSSIN  TO  MADAME  DE  GUISE. 

November. — I  promised  to  write  to  you,  my  dear  Sophie, 
and  I  keep  my  word  the  more  willingly  that  time  hangs 
heavily  on  one's  hands  these  long  evenings.  I  believe  I  told 
you,  in  my  last  letter,  that  I  had  discovered  two  (acts  :  the 
first,  that  I  was  turning  .thirty ;  the  second,  that  Henry  and 
I  were  paupers.  In  order  to  put  our  affairs  in  order,  we 
must  pass  at  least  two  years  away  from  the  luxurious  city, 
and  in  the  gloomy  old  manor  where  I  am  writing.  I  have 
been  simply  sublime,  Sophie.  As  soon  as  I  learned  the  state 
of  Henry's  affairs,  I  proposed,  at  once,  to  quit  the  city,  and 
here  we  are,  at  Noiresterres.  It's  many  a  year  since  Henry 
and  I  have  been  so  much  alone  together,  but  we  get  along 
very  well  indeed.  You  know  my  resolution  when  1  make  up 
my  mind  to  anything.  The  house  where  we  are  is  an  old- 
fashioned  thing,  with  four  towers,  and  walls  fifteen  feet  thick. 
You  shall  have  your  own  tower  when  you  come  to  see  us. 
The  sea  is  near  at  hand,  and  a  forest  not  far  away.  The 
beauty  of  the  place  is  that  we  have  no  neighbors.  It  is  a 
complete  solitude.  Not  a -visitor  have  1  seen.  But  stay — 
there  is  one — Father  Aubain.  He  is  a  mild  mannered  young 
priest,  rather  good-looking,  although  he  has  great  black  eyes 
and  eyebrows  arched  like  those  of  the  villains  in  the  play. 
But  1  must  stop.  My  piano  came  to  day,  and  I'm  going  to 
practice  incessantly.     Good-bye. 

P.  S. — I  open  my  letter  to  thank  you  for  the  things  you 
sent.  The  cloak  is  just  lovely — too  lovely  for  this  place.  Ill 
wear  it  at  church  next  Sunday,  though.  Perhaps  some  Pa- 
risian drummer  may  see  and  admire  it.  What  did  you  send 
those  novels  for?  Do  you  think  Pm  going  to  read  novels 
here  ?  By  no  means.  When  I  return  to  Paris  in  three  years 
(I  shall  be  thirty-three — pity  me,  ye  gods  !)  I  shall  be  a  blue- 
stocking. What  do  you  think  I'd  better  study — German  or 
Latin  ?  But,  come  to  think  of  it,  I  couldn't  learn  German 
here.  I  believe  I'll  study  Latin,  and  my  teacher  shall  be 
Father  Aubain. 

FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

December. —  I  don't  wonder  you're  astonished  that  I:m  not 
bored.  I'm  astonished  myself.  But  really  the  time  does  not 
drag  at  all.  Henry  is  rather  difficult  at  times  to  get  along 
with.  He  will  persist  in  wearing  a  long  face,  and  he  has 
business  with  all  sorts  of  stupid  people — lawyers,  and  no- 
taries, and  the  like.  Yesterday  he  was  out  shooting,  and  I 
went  and  sat  on  the  beach,  and  read  "The  Giaour."  I 
read  aloud,  and  you  can't  imagine  how  romantic  it  was,  with 
the  sea  moaning  a  refrain  to  the  verse.  While  I  was  read- 
ing, who  should  appear  but  Father  Aubain.  Did  I  tell  you 
abuut  him  ?  I  believe  not.  Well,  Father  Aubain  is  the  vil- 
lage priest.  He  is  young  and  rather  handsome — big  black 
eyes  and  a  melancholy  face.  He  talks  well,  and  is  rather 
interesting.  Well,  we  talked  about  the  sea,  and  poetry,  and 
so  forth,  until  it  was  time  to  go.  -On  my  way  home  1  stopped 
in  to  see  the  church  and  the  humble  dwelling  of  the 
priest.  He  lives  in  a  little  house,  furnished  with  severe  sim- 
plicity. A  table  and  four  chairs  were  all  the  appointments 
of  his  study.  Upon  the  table  lay  three  or  four  Greek  and 
Latin  folios.  He  showed  me  a  little  Byzantine  casket  which 
he  had  purchased  from  a  peasant ;  it  was  quaintly  enameled, 
and  very  odd.  My  woman's  curiosity  impelled  me  to  open 
it,  arid  what  do  you  think  I  saw?  A  withered  bouquet,  "Is 
that  a  relic,  father?"  I  asked.  "No,"  said  he,  with  much 
hesitation,  "  1  do  not  know  how  it  came  there.3'  And  he 
took  the  bouquet  and  locked  it  in  a  drawer.  I  went  home 
both  sad  and  encouraged.  Sad — at  poverty  greater  than 
ours.  Encouraged — because  I  saw  the  resignation  of  the 
poor  fat,her  under  such  destitutibn. 

P.  S. — I  think  I  shall  give  Father  Aubain  an  easy  chair. 
The  one  in  his  study  is  simply  frightful.  Please  pick  out  the 
best  one  to  be  had  in  Paris,  Sophie,  and  send  it  to  me  at  once. 

THE   SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

February. — Decidedly,  my  dear  Sophie,  you  are  right  in 
supposing  that  I  am  not  wearied  of  this  place.  I  have  taken 
up  a  new  study.  What  do  you  think  it  is  ?  Botany.  And 
Father  Aubain  is  teaching  me.  I  heard  him  one  day  call  a 
plant  by  some  barbarous  name.  I  at  once  asked  him  :  "  Do 
you  understand  botany,  father?"  "A  little,"  he  replied; 
"  enough  to  give  some  interest  to  my  solitary  walks." 
"Teach  me,"  said  I.  "  But,"  he  replied,  "we  had  better  wait 
til!  spring  ;  there  are  no  flowers  now."  "  But,"  I  cried,  "you 
can  teach  me  from  pressed  flowers  ;  I  saw  some  once  in  your 
study."  The  poor  father  !  I  could  have  bitten  my  tongue 
out  the  moment  I  spoke.  But  he  said  nothing.  I  tried 
to  smooth  it  ever  by  explaining  that  I  meant  an  herbarium. 
So  he  brought  me  bis  collection,  and  we  commenced  the 
study  of  botany  from  dried  plants.  But  don't  you  know, 
Sophie,  that  botany  is  a  dreadfully  immoral  study  ?  II  you 
could  only  have  seen  the  poor  father  trying  to  explain  to  me 
the  difference  between  phanerogams  and  cryptogams  I  L  will 
content  myself  with  saying  that  the  cryptogams  are  no  bet- 
ter than  they  should  be,  matrimonially  speaking,  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves.  But  when  I  told 
the  father  so,  he  looked  shocked. 

THE   SAME  TO  THE   SAME. 

March. —  I  know,  Sophie,  that  you  are  dying  to  know  the 
story  of  the  bouquet,  so  1  will  tell  it.  One  day  I  asked  the 
father  how  it  was  that,  with  his  education,  he  was  only  par- 
ish priest  of  an  obscure  village.  "  It  is  my  lot,"  he  said,  with 
a  gentle  sigh  ;  "  the  souls  of  these  poor  peasants  are  as  pre- 
cious in  the  eyes  of  heaven  as  are  those  of  wealthy  dwellers 
in  cities.  At  one  time,"  he  continued,  "your  uncle,  the  Bishop 
of  Nimes,  deigned  to  consider  the  advisability  of  transfer- 
ring me  to  the- Cathedral  of  Sainte-Marie,  the  best  living  in 
his  diocese.  I  have  an  old  aunt  living  there,  my  only  rela- 
tive, and  the  change  would  have  been  a  desirable  one.  But 
I  learned  with  pleasure  that  the  bishop  had  made  another 
choice — doubtless  a  better  one.  I  am  contented  here.  Be- 
sides, at  Nimes  I  would  be  disturbed  by  recollections " 

He  stopped.  "  But  we  are  neglecting  our  botany,"  he  said. 
"  Nay,  father,"  I  replied,  "let  us  go  on.  These  recollec- 
tions of  yours — have  they  any  connection  with  the  withered 
flowers  in  the  little  casket  ?  "  Such  was  his  emotion  that  I 
was  =orry  I  had  spoken.     But  he  rallied  at  last,  and  said  : 


"  Alas  !  yes,  madame.  I  will  tell  you  my  story.  When  at 
college,  studying  for  the  law,  I  passionately  loved  a  young 
lady  of  Nimes.  She  returned  my  love,  and  one  day  gave 
me,  as  a  token  of  her  truth,  those  flowers.  I  went  to  Paris; 
I  labored  day  and  night ;  and  just  as  I  was  in  a  position  to 
marry,  I  learned  that  she  was  false  to  me.  She  had  wedded 
another.  The  blow  stunned  me,  and  when  I  recovered  from 
my  despair  I  renounced  the  world,  I  entered  the  priesthood, 
and  here  I  am  in  this  quiet  village,  a  humble  toiler  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord."  As  he  spoke,  the  Angelus  began  to 
peal  out  from  the  church  tower.  He  rose  hurriedly,  pressed 
my  hand,  and  hastened  away.  Ah,  Sophie,  there  were  tears 
in  my  eyes  as  I  gazed  after  the  poor  fellow  ! 

THE   SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

May. — It  is  some  time  since  I  have  written  to  you,  and  I 
hardly  know  how  to  begin.  What  I  have  to  say  is  at  once 
so  strange,  so  melancholy,  and  so  ridiculous,  that  I  scarcely 
know  whether  you  will  be  touched  or  amused.  I  believe  I 
have  alluded,  in  my  letters,  to  a  certain  Father  Aubain,  our 
parish  priest.  He  is  good-looking,  well-educated,  and  a  gen- 
tleman. You  can  not  Wonder,  then,  that  I  found  his  society 
agreeable  in  this  stupid  place.  Perhaps  he  saw  that  he  had 
interested  me.  Perhaps,  too,  the  coquetry  which  you  insist 
is  part  of  my  nature,  and  for  which  you  often  scold  me,  had 
something  to  do  with  it.     At   all  events  an  intimacy  sprung 

up  between  us 1  think  I  see  your  eyes  opening  ;  I  think 

I  hear  you  say  "Julie  ! "  Be  not  alarmed,  my  dear  Sophie  ; 
nothing  has  occurred  which  is  unfitting  to  the  fathers  sa- 
cred calling.  But  he  became  confidential,  and  I  often  intro- 
duced the  subject  of  his  early  love.  I  was  wrong,  I  admit. 
But  still  I  did  it.  And  one  day  I  discovered  that  he  had 
ceased  to  care  for  her.  Business  had  called  him  to  Nimes, 
where  he  saw  her.  He  told  me,  without  emotion,  that  she 
had  grown  stout,  and  had  several  children.  And  then  he  is 
so  thoughtful  in  advising  me.  He  knows  Henry  like  a  book. 
He  is  a  more  impartial  adviser  than  you,  for  you  think  that 
in  my  troubles  with  Henry  we  are  both  to  blame.  But  Fa- 
ther Aubain  admits  that  I  am  always  right,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  counsels  prudence  and  moderation.  But  to 
the  point.  Sophie,  the  poor  fellow  is  in  love  with  me  !  It 
is  true  he  never  told  me  so,  but  I  can  see  it  in  his  big  black 
eyes.  Frankly,  Sophie,  I  was  wicked  enough  to  be  pleased 
when  I  discovered  it.  Just  think — a  conquest  at  my  age  ! 
But  it  would  not  do.  I  saw  that  plainly.  So  one  day  1  ab- 
ruptly said  to  him  :  "  Father,  you  must  have  a  better  place 

than  this."     "What!"  said  he,   "quit  yo quit  Noires- 

terres?"  "Yes,"  said  I,  pitilessly,  "it  must  be.  I  will  see 
my  uncle,  the  bishop,  about  it."  "But,"  said  he,  with  emo- 
tion, "  I  do  not  wish  to  leave.  It  is  true  the  cure  of  Sainte- 
Marie  is  dead,  but  Father  Raton  will  have  that  place — a 
most  worthy  priest."  "  Father,"  said  I,  firmly,  "you  must 
go/"  The  poor  fellow  bowed  his  head.  He  saw  that  I  was 
resolved.  And  by  the  next  day  I  had  seen  the  bishop,  and 
Father  Aubain  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  post.  Heigh-ho! 
I  am  growing  dreadfully  old.  Sophie.  When  I  am  a  grand- 
mother Father  Aubain  will  be  a  bishop,  and  we  will  laugh 
together  over  his  extinct  passion. 

FROM   FATHER   AUBAIN    TO    FATHER  ERUXEAU,  PROFESSOR 
OF  THEOLOGY. 

Nimes,  June  i. — My  Dear  Old  Master  :  It  is  no  longer 
the  poor  parish  priest  who  writes  to  you.  I  am  now  at 
Nimes.  I  have  left  the  bogs  and  frogs  of  the  country,  and 
am  installed  here  in  a  spacious  church  on  a  handsome 
street.  I  said  mass  today  before  a  magnificent  altar  of 
marble,  and  had  to  pinch  myself  to  be  sure  I  was  not  dream- 
ing. When  you  come  to  visit  me  in  vacation,  you  shall  have 
good  bed  and  board,  not  to  speak  of  a  certain  brand  of  Bor- 
deaux, which  is  not  wholly  unworthy  of  you.  But,  you  ask, 
how  did  you  come  to  quit  Noiresterres  ? 

"  O  Melibeus,  deus  nobis  bsec  otia  fecit." 
My  dear  master,  Providence  conducted  from  Paris  to 
Noiresterres  a  certain  great  lady.  Misfortunes — such  as  never 
arrive  to  us — had  reduced  her  and  her  spouse  to  beggar)'. 
They  had  to  live  on  the  pittance  of  ten  thousand  francs  a 
year.  She  was  an  amiable  although  somewhat  silly  person, 
her  head  being  turned  by  overmuch  reading  of  novels.  Her 
husband  being  a-  very  worthy  man,  she  was  bored — as  is 
natural.  She  did  me  the  honor  to  take  a  fancy  to  me. 
Even- day  there  was  some  new  project.  It  was,  "  Father, 
teach  me  botany,"  and  "  Father,  teach  me  Latin,"  and 
"  Father,  teach  me  this,  that,  and  the  other."  Horresco 
referens — she  wanted  me  to  teach  her  theology  !  Well,  one 
day  she  loaned  me  a  book  fresh  from  Paris — "Abelard." 
The  second  volume  was  "The  Philosophy  of  Abelard." 
Naturally  I  skipped  the-Jirst.  When  I  had  finished  the  sec- 
ond I  turned  to  the  first.  This  mv  great  lady  had  read,  but 
had  skipped  the  second.  Well,  when  we  came  to  discuss 
this  amorous  volume,  my  eyes  were  opened.  I  saw  that  there 
was  danger  in  the  society  of  pretty  women  with  literary 
inclinations.  The  situation  embarrassed  me.  I  was  as  yet 
deliberating  over  it,  when  one  day  my  pupil,  with  the  utmost 
abruptness,  thus  spoke  :  "  Father,  you  must  leave  this  place; 
you  shall  have  charge  of  the  Cathedral  of  Sainte-Marie."  (I 
forgot  to  mention  that  my  pupil  had  an  uncle,  who  in  addi- 
tion to  that  honor  was  also  a  bishop.)  Well,  1  was  naturally 
somewhat  confused,  and  my  modest  protestations  of  un- 
worthiness  were  received  by  her  as  genuine.  "  Father,"  said 
she  theatrically,  uyou  must  go:'  There  was  no  more  to  be 
said.  J'arium  el  mulabile  semper  fo?mina.  The  next  day  I 
was  appointed  to  the  cathedral,  and  here  I  am — a  little 
ashamed,  it  is  true,  of  having  obtained  my  promotion  by 
favor,  but  such  is  the  world.  Still  I  am  enchanted  to  have 
beheld  the  claws  of  a  lioness  without  being  scratched. 
("  Lioness,"  my  dear  master,  is  the  Parisian  slang  for  a  reign- 
ing beauty.  In  your  quiet  seminary  you  doubtless  do  not 
learn  these  worldly  terms.) 

"  Ho  Zeu,  gunaikon  oion  hopasas  genos." 
Must  one  turn  his  back  on  fortune  after  braving  dangers? 
Nay,  not  so.  Did  not  Saint  Thomas  of  Canterbury  accept 
the  gifts  of  Henry  II.?  Aye,  truly.  Farewell,  my  old  master. 
I  hope  in  a  few  months  to  see  your  kindly  face  across  my 
table,  before  a  larded  pullet  and  a  bottle  of  good  red  wine. 
Virtus  millia  scuta. 

[The  reply  of  the  worthy  Father  Bruneau  cannot  be  given. 
It  was  unfortunately  lost.]  Jerome  A.*  Hart. 

Sax  Francisco,  September,  iSSi. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


Physiognomy  and  phrenology  seem  to  be  sciences  almost  peculiar 
to  the  nineteenth  century.  Of  course,  great  writers  and  students  of 
other  ages  have  devoted  a  certain  amount  of  study  to  the  reading  of 
the  human  mind  by  the  human  countenance,  but  it  was  never  really  in- 
vestigated until  Lavater  created  a  sensation  among  European  scientists 
by  the  publication  of  bis  "  Pbysiognomische  Fragmente^"  in  1758,  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  greater  discoveries  of  Gail  and  Spurzheim,  and, 
still  latei,  Bell.  Lavater,  in  his.  book,  which  was  copiously  illustrated 
with  examples,  treated  merely  of  the  forehead  and  temples.  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  carried  the  subject  much  further,  and.  embracing  in  their  ex- 
amination the  whole  cranium,  first  made  the  several  phrenological  dis- 
tinctions and  divisions  which  are  the  tramework  of  our  more  perfected 
modern  phrenology.  Sir  Charles  Bell  made  still  further  discoveries  and 
advances  in  the  science,  and  developed  the  theory  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  mind  and  physiological  development,  Since  Bell's  work, 
(1860.)  Darwin  has  made  it  a  special  study,  and  in  1872  published  an 
able  work  on  the  subject.  A  lady  of  this  city,  Mrs.  M.  O.'Stanton,  has 
recently  published  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  physiognomy,  entitled 
"  How  to  Read  Faces."  *  She  goes  farther  than  the  physiognomic  pre- 
decessors of  Darwin,  and  with  that  great  scientist,  and  the  greater 
Ernst  Hackel,  considers  the  science  of  biology.  Her  work  successively 
treats  of  primitive  origin  and  development,  brain  principles  of  physiog- 
nomy, facial  and  physical  signs,  and  their  relations  and  groupings, 
evidences  of  disease  as  determined  by  physiognomic  signs,  and  in  a 
general  conclusion,  contains  much  valuable  matter  upon  the  subject  of 
hygiene  and  heredity,  in  which  latter  division  natural  selection  is  dis- 
cussed at  length.  The  book  is  carefully  and  copiously  illustrated. 
Each  physiognomic  characteristic  has  a  well-selected  example,  together 
with  an  added  note,  which  points  the  reader  to  the  various  peculiarities 
of  the  features,  and  their  attendant  mental  consequences  and  relations. 
As.  for  instance,  under  the  head  of  secreu'veness,  we  find  the  crafty 
littleness  and  cruelty  of  Robespierre's  countenance  ;  or,  under  that  of 
benevolence,  the  sympathetic  frankness  of  Wilberforce.  Dumas  well 
exemplifies  the  faculty  of  assimilation  ;  Whittier's  pure  sincerity,  that 
of  mental  imitation  of  the  beautilul  and  divine.  Canova  is  a  good 
illustration  of  analysis,  and  Sir  Peter  Lely  of  ideality.  The  book  will 
prove  very  interesting  to  even  those  not  specially  given  to  the  study  of 
this  science,  as  it  enables  one,  by  a  study  of  the  examples  given,  to 
classify  particular  characteristics,  and  by  this  method  to  determine  as 
to  their  repression  or  development.  Published  by  the  author  ;  for 
sale  by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  and  at  all  newsdealers. 


Hezekiah  Butterworth's  "  Young  Folk's  History  of  America"  is  an 
improved  and  enlarged  edition  of  McKenzie's  "  History  of  the  United 
States,"  which  appeared  about  ten  years  ago.  Many  new  stories  have 
been  added,  besides  articles  on  Canada,  illustrations,  etc.  It  is  not,  we 
should  judge,  intended  for  school  use,  but  as  a  reading  study  for  chil- 
dren. It  is  not  encumbered  with  too  many  dates,  and  gives  concisely 
much  interesting  narrative  matter,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  story  of 
Pocahontas,  which  we  have  never  before  seen  told  in  any  child's  history 
in  so  pleasing  a  style.  There  are  a  few  instances  in  which  the  author 
has  allowed  bis  good  nature  to  get  the  better  of  his  love  of  truth,  as  in 
the  following  : 

"  Several  years  ago  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  then  a  you^g  man  who  had  just  be- 
come a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  attracted  by  the  beauty  and 
graces  of  the  Princess  Louise,  the  Queens  fourth  daughter.  The  Marquis's  at- 
tachment was  returned  by  the  Princess,  but  no  member  of  the  English  royal 
family  for  two  centuries  had  ever  married  any  one  not  of  royal  blood.  The 
Queen  at  last  assented  to  the  union.  The  Canadians  are  justly  proud  that  a 
daughter  of  the  Queen  presides  over  the  Gov  em  or- General's  household  and  dis- 
penses its  hospitalities." 

Many  will  remember  the  consternation  with  which  the  eldest  sons 
of  all  the  English  dukes  in  1871  heard  the  news  of  the  Queen's  intention 
to  look  at  home  for  Princess  Louise's  husband.  Lord  Kildare,  the 
Duke  of  Leinster'sson,  speedily  engaged  himself,  and  announced  a  mar- 
riage in  the  near  future.  The  son  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester  gave  out 
that  he  was  yachting  in  Iceland,  and  then  hid  himself  in  some  Scotch 
hunting  preserve.  The  Marquis  of  Stafford  and  the  young  and  un- 
married Duke  of  Hamilton  left  incognito  for  the  continent.  The 
nephew  and  heir  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  although  not  titled,  was  some- 
what timorous,  and,  it  is  said,  stayed  in  Paris.  Poor  Lome,  however, 
unconscious  of  the  impending  "  slaughter  of  the  first  born,"  was  in 
Scotland.  The  royal  hand  came  down,  and  the  game  was  bagged.  As 
for  Princess  Louise's  popularity,  we  are  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  au- 
thor is  altogether  right  on  that  score  either.  Mr.  Butterworth's  "  Zig- 
zag Journeys  in  Europe"  was  very  successful,  and  we  think  that  this 
bookwill  have  a  similarfortune.  Published  by  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston  ; 
for  sale  by  Payot,  Upham  &  Co. 


The  latest  numbers  of  Harper's  Franklin  Square  Library  are  "  Syd- 
ney," by  Georgiana  M.  Craik,  and  "  Letters  of  Madame  de  Remusat," 
translated  by  Mrs.  Hoey   and  John   Lillie.     For  sale  at  Bancroft's  ; 

price,  15  cents. A  third  edition  ol  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde's  poems  has 

already  been  called  for  in  London,  and  Roberts  Brothers  are  preparing 
a  second  edition  for  this  country.  In  England  the  book  has  been  both 
praised  and  condemned  by  leading  critics  and  writers.  It  is  said  that 
the  author  received  complimentary  letters,  after  the  appearance  of  his 
book,  from  William  Morris,  Mr.  Swinburne,  Robert  Browning,  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  others. "For  Cash  Only,"  a 

new  novel  by  James  Payn,  author  of  "  A  Beggar  on  Horseback,"  will 

be  begun   in  Harper's    Weekly  for  August  27. The  "  Franklin 

Square  Song  Collection  "  will  soon  be  published  by  Harper  &  Bros.  It 
contains  the  words  and  music  of  two  hundred  pieces — ballads,  hymns, 
patriotic  songs,  carols,  and  songs  for  children.     The  book  will  be  about 

the  size  of  Harper's  Magazine. "Homoselle"  is  the  title  of  the 

next  Round  Robin  novel,  which  will  be  ready  August  27. Zola  is 

writing  a  novel.  "Meda,"  called  after  the  gendarme  who  shot  Robes- 
pierre in  the  chin,  and  whom  Napoleon  made  a  baron.    The  latter  died 

in  the  retreat  from  Moscow. A  book  was  recently  returned  to  the 

Boston  Public  Library  which  had  been  missing  for  more  than  twenty 

years Mr.  Oscar  Browning  lays   down   Mr.  Oscar  Wilde's  new 

book  of  poems  "in  the  conviction  that  England  is  enriched  with  a  new 
poet"  He  admits,  however,  that  the  richness  is  potential,  and  that  for 
the  present  England  must  "be  charitable  and  patienL" Twenty- 
two  vears  ago  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold,  author  of  "  The  Light  of  Asia,"  is- 
sued an  edition  of  the  "Hitopadesa,"  or  "Sanskrit  Book  of  Fables," 
with  an  interlineal  translation  and  vocabulary  of  three  languages  at- 
tached, which  ever  since  has  been  used  as  a  text-book  by  the  young 
students  of  Southern  India. The  last  novelty  on  the  Paris  boule- 
vards is  the  Journal  des  Gourmets,  which  is  really  the  revival  of  a  paper 
well  known  to  the  last  generation. An  important  and  hitherto  un- 
known treatise  by  Copernicus,  on  the  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
has  been  discovered  in  the  archives  of  the  astronomical  observatory  at 
Stockholm.  This  treatise  is  said  to  fill  a  valuable  place  among  the 
writings  of  the  great  astronomer.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  genuine- 
ness, and  it  is  soon  to  be  printed  and  given  to  to  the  world. 

Fanny  Kemble  has  the  second  part  ot  her  "Recollections  of  a  Girl- 
hood" ready  for  the  press.  It  is  called  "  Recollections  of  a  Woman- 
hood," and  will  be  published  this  fall  in  England  and  America.  The 
new  book  will  be  even  more  interesting  than  the  old,  as  it  will  contain 
recollections  and  letters  of  Dickens,  and  Thackeray,  and  other  famous 
men. What  influence  the  discovery  of  a  manuscript  of  the  gos- 
pels of  Saints  Matthew  and  Mark,  which  dates  back  to  -the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  which  has  recently  been  found  in  Italy,  would  have  had  on 
the  new  revision  of  the  New  Testament  is  unknown.  The  discovery, 
however,  has  created  considerable  excitement  ""The  leaves  of  the  gos- 
pels are  of  purple  parchment,  embellished  with  numerous  small  paint- 
ings in  the  style  prevalent  in  those  days. Alphonse  Daudet's  new 

novel,  "  Numa  Roumestan,"  is  to  be  published  next  October. See 

how  merit  grows  with  time.  Walt  Whitman's*  much-abused  ' '  Leaves  of 
Grass,"  which  no  publisher  would  touch,  and  which  he  had  to 
print  himself,  is  now  about  to  be  brought  out  in  fine  style, 
without  expurgations,  by  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. Profes- 
sor Colvin,  in  the  preface  to  his  life  of  Landor.  the  next  number 
of  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters  Series,"  declares  his  obligation  to  Mr. 
Robert  Browning,  who  allowed  him  access  to  the  books  and  manu- 
scripts left  to  the  poet  by  Landor,  including  Landor's  annotated  copies 
of  some  of  his  rarest  writings.  Mr.  Swinburne  receives  thanks,  also, 
for  having  looked  through  the  sheets  of  the  work,  and  for  suggestions. 
The  volume  is  nearly  ready. 


THE       A  R  G  O  N  AU  T, 


FRENCH    FISHER    FOLK. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Our  Correspondent  Tells  of  Some  upon  the  Normandy  Coast. 

Twenty  years  has  made  much  change  in  Etretat.     From 
a  quiet  village  it  has  become  the  resort   of  fashion.     The 
least  change,  perhaps,  is  among  the  fisher  people.     Many  of 
them  are  living  in  the  cottages  in  which  their  grandparents 
lived  and  died.     They  are  uncomfortable   little  affairs,  at 
best,  having  two,  or  at  most  three  rooms,  small  and  badly 
lighted.     The  largest  is  the  living-room,  it  being  good  policy 
to  have  the  sleeping-rooms  small — the  smaller  the  warmer. 
The  living-room   of  a  fisher's  cottage  is  very  picturesque. 
The  ceiling  is  low,  with  the  big  beams  showing  overhead, 
generally  of  the  natural  color  of  the  wood,  sometimes,  alas, 
whitewashed.     The  walls  are  also  whitewashed;  but  even 
whitewash  loses  its  glare  under  the  influence  of  a  smoky 
chimney.     And  the  chimneys  are  sadly  given   to  smoking, 
partly  because  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  built,  and  partly 
because  they  use  fagots  of  the  gorse,  which  grows  abun- 
dantly in  the  neighborhood.     The  floor  is  always  earthen, 
and  full  of  little  irregularities.     The  furniture  is  often  some- 
thing to  be  envied.     Even  in  the  poorest  cottages  are  always 
to  be  found  three  articles  of  furniture — a  tall  clock,  a  ward- 
robe, and  a  buffet.     They  are  always  carved,  and  some  of 
the  older  ones  very  beautifully.     These  latter  are  very  hand- 
some, age  and  the  smoky  atmosphere  giving  them  a  beauti- 
ful, dark,  rich  color,     Such  things  are  not  obtainable  for  a 
song  now-a-days.     The  people  have  heard  their  old  things 
praised  till  they  understand  the  value  of  them  perfectly.  And 
they  will  point  with  pride  to  their  cottages,  and  tell  for  how 
many  generations  their  families  have  lived  there.    They  will 
call  attention  to  their  chimney-pieces,  and   boast  that  they 
are  very  old,  and  but  few  like  them  are  left.     Many  of  the 
old  women  have  tales  of  the  venerable  plates  that  used  to 
adorn  their  buffets.     Only  a  few  relics  remain,  however,  for 
the  collector  has  been  abroad  in  the  land.  I  know  an  old  lady 
who  has  a  beautiful  collection  of  rare  old  faience,  which  she 
obtained  by  the  simple  process  of  exchanging  new  plates  for 
the  peasants'  old  ones.  Others  have  been  sufficiently  prodigal 
of  money  to  buy  old  plates,  a  thing  which  evidently  puzzles 
their  former  owners  to  this  day.     One  old  crone  showed  me 
an  often-mended  plate  of  rare  faience,  and  told  me  that  she 
once  had  six  others  like  it,  but  a  lady  had  bought  them,  and 
given  her  eighteen  francs  for  them  !     She  thought  it  a  re- 
markable bargain,  and  so  did   I — for  the  lady.     Would  that 
such  buffets  were  to  be  met  with  now  ;  but  the  buffets  of  to- 
day are  furnished  with  that  sort  of  "faience"  made  by  the 
ton  in  Paris.     The  only  curious   things  are   the  little  brown 
earthenware  porringers,  out  of  which  the  children  eat  their 
soup.     Soup— with  big  loaves  of  bread — is  the  staff  of  life 
here.     In  the  morning,  soupe  au  laitj   at  noon,  soup  and 
whatever  else  is  convenient  to  make  out  a  dinner  ;   at  four, 
a  thick  slice  of  bread  and  butter — tarthie  they  call  it ;  and 
at  night,  soup  again.    As  all  of  the  soups  are  soupes  waigres, 
and  they  have  meat  as  a  rule  but  once  a  week,  it  can  not  be 
said  they  have  a  luxurious  diet.     But,  in  spite  of  their  poor 
living,  they  are  a  fine,  hardy  race,  as  they  must  be  to  endure 
the  hardships  of  a  fisher's  life.     They  must  be  up  and  off  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  when  wind  and  tide  are  favor- 
able, and  the  weather  must  indeed  be  stormy  which  prevents 
their  going  out.     The  landing,  when  they  return,  is  very  pic- 
turesque.    High  on  the  beach  are  firmly  built  capstans,  with 
a  strong  cable  attached.     As  soon  as  the  boa''  is  beached, 
this  cable  is  attached,  and  it  is  wound  up  out  of  reach  of  the 
tide.     In  the  winter,  during  the  herring  fishery,  the  boats 
often  return  in  the  night.     Each  boat  bears  a  different  col- 
ored lantern,  and  watchers  are  posted  on  the  beach  to  rouse 
the  people  to  whom  each  boat  belongs,  so  that  they  may  be 
at  hand  to  assist  in  the  landing.     It  is  a  mystery,  at  a  first 
glance,  how  people  can  work  so  hard  for  so  little,  and  yet  be 
contented.     I  think  the  secret  is  to  be  found  in  the  power  of 
all  Europeans,  and  particularly  the  French,  of  grasping  all 
the  pleasure  the  moment  contains.     The  fisherman  does  not 
wait  for  that  long  holiday  when  he  will  do  nothing  but  enjoy 
life,  but  enjoys  his  fete  days  as  they  pass.    Not  that  his  work 
is  left  for  every  fete — they  are  too  numerous  for  that.     The 
more  important  church  fetes,  the  national  fete,  the  yearly 
fete  of  the  town,  and  those  of  the  surrounding  villages,  are 
all  holidays.    Beside  these  are  the  little  home  fetes,  in  which 
they  seem  to  take  great  pleasure.     A  birthday  is  celebrated 
by  a  feast,  the  chief  delicacies  of  which  appear  to  be  cake 
and  coffee,  "  pas  de  cafe  pas  de  fete  "  being  a  proverb  in 
Normandy.     It  is  the  rule  for  each  guest  to  bring  flowers  to 
the  person  in  whose  honor  the  party  is  given,  and  present 
them  with  some  set  speech.     The  prettiest  of  these  is  : 

"  Je  vous  pre'sente  ce  bouquet 
Qui  n'est  pas  beau  ni  bien  fait. 
II  est  fait  a  ma  personne — 
C'est  mon  cceur  qui  vous  le  donne." 

Another  fete,  belonging  peculiarly  to  the  children,  is  the 
occasion  of  their  first  communion.  It  is  a  very  important 
event,  and  prepared  for  by  a  long  course  of  catechism.  The 
girls  are  all  dressed  in  white  with  long  white  veils,  and  are 
quite  the  heroines  of  the  hour.  The  day  after  the  first  com- 
munion they  march  through  the  town  again,  dressed  in 
white,  with  the  cure'  leading  the  procession  arid  the  singing, 
to  the  little  chapel  on  the  hill.  There  the  confirmation  ser- 
vice is  held,  and  they  are  fully  received  into  the  church,  and 
the  event  is  celebrated  by  some  sort  of  a  frolic  for  the  rest 
of  the  day.  The  little  chapel  on  the  hill  overlooks  the  sea, 
and  was  built  for  service  when  the  fishermen  are  on  the 
water  in  stormy  weather.  It  has  a  very  pretty  history.  As 
it  stands  some  distance  above  the  town,  and  means  of  trans- 
portation are  limited,  the  people  made  a  line  and  passed  up 
the  stones  to  build  it,  from  the  beach,  the  beach  being  full 
of  flint-stones.  It  is  a  plain  little  affair,  not  unlike  the  typi- 
cal village  church  of  New  England.  It  is  roughly  finished 
inside,  and  there  are  many  little  offerings  to  the  Virgin 
hanging  on  the  walls.  It  is  quite  ancient,  dating  from  the 
eleventh  century,  and  is  not  as  yet  spoiled  by  restoration, 
the  only  modern  innovation  being  stained  windows,  which 
are  painfully  modern.  Americans  are  often  accused  of  spar- 
ing nothing  in  their  rage  for  advertising.  But  when  one 
reads  in  a  most  gorgeous  window,  "  Given  by  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Lemonnier,  in  memory  of  their  son,"  and  finds  the 
name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer  in  the  corner,  it  is 
evident  that  our  advertisers  have  still  something  to  learn. 
Etretat,  August  i,  1881.  Quisait. 


The  Great  Bell  Roland. 
Toll!    Roland,  toll! 
High  in  St.  Bavon's  tower, 
At  midnight  hour, 
The  great  bell  Roland  spoke. 
And  ail  who  slept  in  Ghent  awoke. 
What  meant  its  iron  stroke? 
Why  caught  each  man  his  blade? 
Why  the  hot  haste  he  made? 
Why  echoed  every  street 
With  tramp  of  thronging  feet — 
All  flying  to  the  city's  wall? 
It  was  the  call, 
Known  well  to  all. 

That  Freedom  stood  in  peril  of  some  foe  ; 
And  even  timid  hearts  grew  bold, 
Whenever  Roland  tolled, 
And  every  hand  a  sword  could  hold — 
For  men 

Were  patriots  then, 
Three  hundred  years  ago  ! 

Toll!    Roland,  toll! 
Bell  never  yet  was  hung, 
Between  whose  lips  there  swung 
So  true  and  brave  a  tongue  ! 
If  men  be  patriots  still, 
At  thy  first  sound 
True  hearts  will  bound, 
Great  souls  will  thrill  ; 
Then  toll !   and  wake  the  test 
In  each  man's  breast, 
And  let  him  stand  confessed ! 

Toll !    Roland,  toll  ! 
Not  in  St.   Bavon's  tower, 
At  midnight  hour — 
Nor  by  the  Scheldt,  nor  far-off  Zuyder  Zee  ; 

But  here — this  side  the  sea  ! 

And  here,  in  broad,  bright  day  ! 
Toll  !    Roland,  toll  ! 

For  not  by  night  awaits 

A  brave  foe  at  the  gates, 

But  Treason  stalks  abroad — inside  ! — at  noon  ! 

Toll !     Thy  alarm  is  not  too  soon  ! 

To  arms  !     Ring  out  the  Leader's  call  ! 

Till  swords  from  scabbards  leap  ! 

What  tears  can  widows  weep 

Less  bitter  than  when  brave  men  fall? 
Toll !   Roland,  toll ! 

Till  cottager  from  cottage  wall 

Snatch  pouch  and  powder-horn  and  gun — 

The  heritage  of  sire  to  son, 

Ere  half  of  Freedom's  work  was  done ! 
Toll!    Roland,  toll! 

Till  son,  in  memory  of  his  sire, 
.  Once  more  shall  load  and  fire ! 
Toll!    Roland,  toll! 

Till  volunteers  find  out  the  art 

Of  aiming  at  a  traitor's  heart! 
Toll!    Roland,  toll! 

St.  Bavon's  stately  tower 

Stands  to  this  hour — 

And  by  its  side  stands  Freedom  yet  in  Ghent ; 

For  when  the  bells  now  ring, 

Men  shout,   "God  save  the  king!" 

Until  the  air  is  rent ! 

Amen!— So  let  it  be  ; 

For  a  true  king  is  he 

Who  keeps  his  people  free. 
Toll  !    Roland,  toll ! 

This  side  the  sea  ! 

No  longer  they,  but  we, 

Have  now  such  need  of  thee ! 
Toll !    Roland,  toll  ! 

And  let  thy  iron  throat 

Ring  out  its  warning  note, 

Till  Freedom's  perils  be  outbraved. 

And  Freedom's  flag,  wherever  waved, 

Shall  overshadow  none  enslaved  ! 

Toll !   till  from  either  ocean's  strand 

Brave  men  shall  clasp  each  other's  hand, 

And  shout,   "God  save  our  native  land!" — 

And  love  the  land  which  God  hath  saved  ! 

Toll!    Roland,   toll!  — Theodore   Tillon. 


jht  moon, 


The  Belfry  Pigeon. 
On  the  cross-beam  under  the  Old  South  bell 
The  nest  of  a  pigeon  is  builded  well. 
In  summer  and  winter  that  bird  is  there, 
Out  and  in  with  the  morning  air. 
I  love  to  see  him  track  the  street, 
With  his  wary  eye  and  active  feet; 
And  I  often  watch  him  as  he  springs, 
Circling  the  steeple  with  easy  wings, 
Till  across  the  dial  his  shade  has  passed, 
And  the  belfry  edge  is  gained  at  last. 
'Tis  a  bird  I  love,  with  its  brooding  note, 
And  the  trembling  throb  in  its  mottled  throat ; 
There's  a  human  look  in  its  swelling  breast 
And  the  gentle  curve  of  its  lowly  crest ; 
And  1  often  stop  with  the  fear  I  feel — 
He  runs  so  close  to  the  rapid  wheel. 

Whatever  is  rung  on  that  noisy  bell — 
Chime  of  the  hour,  or  funeral  knell — 
The  dove  in  the  belfry  must  hear  it  well. 
When  the  tongue  swings  out  to  the  midnig 
When  the  sexton  cheerly  rings  for  noon. 
When  the  clock  strikes  clear  at  morning  light, 
When  the  child  is  waked  with  "nine  at  night," 
When  the  chimes  play  soft  in  the  Sabbath  air. 
Filling  the  spirit  with  tones  of  prayer — 
Whatever  tale  in  the  bell  is  heard,- 
He  broods  on  his  folded  feet  unstirred. 
Or,  rising  half  in  his  rounded  nest, 
He  takes  the  time  to  smooth  his  breast, 
Then  drops  again,  with  filmed  eyes, 
And  sleeps  as  the  last  vibration  dies. 

Sweet  bird  !    I  would  that  I  could  be 
A  hermit  in  the  crowd  like  thee  ! 
With  wings  to  fly  to  wood  and  glen. 
Thy  lot,  like  mine,  is  cast  with  men  ; 
And  daily,  with  unwilling  feet, 
I  tread,  like  thee,  the  crowded  street ; 
But,  unlike  me,  when  day  is  o'er, 
Thou  canst  dismiss  the  world,  and  soar; 
Or,  at  a  half-felt  wish  for  rest, ' 
Canst  smooth  the  feathers  on  thy  breast, 
And  drop,  forgetful,  to  thy  nest. 

I  would  that  in  such  wings  of  gold 
I  could  my  weary  heart  upfold  ; 
I  would  I  could  look  down  unmoved, 
(Unloving  as  I  am  unloved,) 
And  while  the  world  throngs  on  beneath, 
Smooth  down  my  cares  and  calmly  breathe  ; 
And  never  sad  with  others'  sadness, 
And  never  glad  with  others'  gladness, 
Listen,  unstirred,  to  knell  or  chime, 
And,  lapped  in  quiet,  bide  my  time. 

— Nathaniel  Parker   Willis. 


MR.    SPOOPENDYKE. 

He  Awakes  in  the  Morning-  With  a  Bad  Case  of  Katzenjammer. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Spoopendyke  timidly,  pulling  at 
the  mosquito  bar,  "it  is  time  you  were  up;  you'll  be  late  at 
the  office/' 

For  reply  Mr.  Spoopendyke  emitted  a  sound  that  might 
have  been  a  groan  or  a  grunt,  but  was  in  fact  an  inarticulate 
curse. 

"  It  is  past  nine,"  again  ventured  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  ex- 
tending a  cup  of  tea  toward  the  bed. 

'*  Dod-gast  it,"  said  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  "  I  don't  care  what 
time  it  is.  I  am  not  going  down  town  to-day,  any  way." 
And  he  sat  up  in  bed  and  glared  at  his  wife.  "  What's  that  ?" 
he  added,  as  his  swollen,  bloodshot  eyes  rested  on  the  steam- 
ing teacup. 

"  Don't  you  want  a  cup  of  tea  this  morning,  dear?"  sug- 
gested Mrs.  Spoopendyke.  "  It'll  do  your  headache  good." 
"Headache,  eh?"  growled  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "Who 
said  I  had  a  headache?  P'raps  I've  got  a  glandular  swell- 
ing, and  an  abdominal  viscera,  and  measles,"  he  continued, 
in  a  louder  tone.  "Take  me  for  a  midnight  assassin,  don't 
you  ?  Think  I'm  running  a  parlor  Police  Gazette^  don't  you  ? 
Dod-gast  the  measly  thing  !"  he  shouted,  uncoiling  a  danip 
towel  from  his  head  ;  "  why  don't  you  bind  up  my  perforated 
liver  ?  All  you  want  is  a  pound  of  courtplaster  and  a  bulletin 
board  to  be  a  hospital  for  incurables.     Gimme  a  drink  !" 

"It's  hot,"  said  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  hesitatingly  proffering 
the  teacup,  "  but  it  is  nice  and  strong— just  the  thing  for  a 
disordered  stomach." 

"Oh,  you  know  all  about  it,  don't  you?"  howled  Mr. 
Spoopendyke.  "  You've  been  out  with  the  boys  yourself, 
haven't  you  ?  Fine  turn  you  have  got  for  conviviality.  You 
wouldn't  go  home  till  Friday  week  morning,  would  you? 
All  you  want  is  a  dirty  apron  and  half  a  dozen  dead  beats  to 
be  a  first-class  gin  mill.  Dod-gast  the  measly  tea,"  bawled 
Mr.  Spoopendyke,  hitting  the  saucer  a  whack  that  sent  the 
liquid  into  his  wife's  face.     "  Gimme  some  gin." 

Mrs.  Spoopendyke  shrieked  "Ouch  !"  and  stooped  down 
to  gather  up  the  broken  china  ;  and  her  spouse,  after  survey- 
ing the  ruins,  and  satisfying  himself  that  she  was  not  mor- 
tally wounded, flung  his  head  on  the  pillow  again  and  groaned. 
"  He  didn't  notice  the  black  eye  he  gave  me  last  night," 
murmured  Mrs.  Spoopendyke  ;  "and  warm  tea's  a  splendid 
thing  for  bruises,  so  perhaps  it  was  all  for  the  best,  only  I 
wish  it  hadn't  been  quite  so  hot." 

After  putting  on  a  little  toilet  powder  she  went  softly  to 
the  window  and  pulled  down  the  shades.  "  He  needs  sleep," 
she  said,  gently,  "  and  I  don"t  wonder  at  it,  coming  in  at  four 
o'clock  this  morning.  No  wonder  his  legs  couldn't  support 
him.  I'm  glad  I  slept  before  he  came  in,  or  I  shouldn't  be 
able  to  walk  to-day  myself." 

"Where's  that  gin?"  yelled  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  beside  him- 
self with  fury.  "  What  are  you  pulling  down  them  shades 
for?  Think  you're  going  to  have  a  funeral  in  the  house? 
'Spose  you're  a  dod  -  gasted  measly  widow  ?  Wonder 
who'll  provide  you  with  weepers  ?  Think  you're  *  to  let ' 
again,  don't  you?  Twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year,  with  all 
modern  improvements,  on  a  long  lease.  Dod-gast  it,  a  bunch 
of  keys  and  half  a  column  advertisement  is  all  you  need  to 
be  a  measly  insurance  agent.  Go  round  peddling  books  with 
black-edged  paper,  won't  you?  Dod-gast  it,  where  s  that 
gin  ?     Do  you  know  what  gin  is,  Mrs.  Spoopendyke?" 

'Gin?"  she  answered,  "to  be  sure  I  do.  It  comes  in 
square  bottles,  with  little  necks  to  them." 

"  Oh,  you  know  gin  when  you  see  it,  do  you?  It's  got  a 
little  neck,  has  it,  like  a  dod-gasted  measly  clam  ?  You 
crack  the  shell,  and  serve  it  up  with  corn  and  chickens,  of 
course.  Dod-gast  it  !  Get  the  bottle  out  of  my  coat  pocket, 
where  I  left  it  to  brace  up  on  this  morning,"  howled  the  des- 
perate husband. 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  trying  to  unscrew 
the  pewter  top,  and  finally  succeeding.  "  Oh,  my  !  how  it 
smells  !  " 

"  You  needn't  drink  it,"  snapped  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  eag- 
erly putting  the  bottle  to  his  lips,  and  pouring  the  fluid  down 
his  throat.  "Dod-gast  it,"  he  said,  after  a  minute  spent  in 
this  occupation,  "  get  me  some  paper." 

Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  observing  the  beneficent  effects  of  the 
alcohol,  tripped  lightly  down  stairs,  and  presently  returned 
with  the  morning  papers.  "Shall  I  raise  the  shade  and 
open  the  window?"  she  said,  as  she  carefully  readjusted  the 
mosquito  bar. 

"  Yes,  do  !"  screeched  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  rage.  "  Raise  the  roof,  raise  the  neighborhood,  raise 
hades,  why  don't  you  ?  Dod-gast  it,  do  you  take  me  for  an 
express  company?  'Spose  I'm  a  dod-gasted  sextuplex  tele- 
graph instrument  to  send  sixty  columns  of  reading  matter 
to  the  office  at  once?  Think  I  can  write  a  note  between  the 
letters  of  these  dod-gasted  newspapers?  Fancy  I'm  a  Pat- 
agonian  cannibal  to  write  with  blood  and  finger-nails?  Oh, 
you  don't,  don't  you.  Then  why  don't  you  get  me  a  pen  and 
paper?  Do  you  'spose  I  can  cut  out  an  advertisement  of  a 
dod-gasted  'head'  on  me,  and  send  it  .to  the  office  by  way  of 
explanation?  Take  me  for  a  twenty-line  big  type  special 
from  Kalamazoo?  Oh,  gosh  !"  gasped  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  as 
he  once  more  took  some  gin,  "  what  a  genius  my  wife  is." 

This  sage  and  complimentary  observation  was  lost  on  Mrs. 
Spoopendyke,  who  had  again  descended  for  the  necessary 
implements,  and  reappeared  just  in  time  to  dodge  the  empty 
flask,  and  spill  the  ink  impartially  over  her  morning  dress, 
note  paper,  and  best  bedroom  carpet.  This  Mr.  Spoopen- 
dyke fortunately  did  not  observe. 

"  Got  the  dod-gasted  ink  ?  Are  you  weighed  down  with 
paper?  Brought  a  sub-treasury  with  you  for  stamps?"  he 
yelled,  as  the  last  dregs  of  the  broken  bottle  mounted  to  his 
brain.  "Then  sit  down  and  write;  do  you  hear  ?  Sit  on 
the  floor,  and  you  won't  upset  the  table." 

Mrs.  Spoopendyke  did  as  requested.  "  What  shall  I  say?;' 

"  Say   anything.      You   know   what    I    want,    don't  you  ? 

Write  and  say  that  Christmas  is  coming  ;  say  it's  hot ;  say 

I'm  drunk  ;  say  the  catechism  ;  say " 

But  before  Mrs.  Spoopendyke  could  make  a  choice  of  the 
apologetic  messages  to  be  delivered,  Mr.  Spoopendyke's 
snoring  was  resumed. 

"Perhaps  when  he  wakes  up  he'll  want  to  write  it  him- 
self," she  remarked,  as  she  rose,  "  and  I'll  go  and  make  him 
some  beef  tea." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


BELLA'S    LETTER. 


The  Social  Happenings  of  the  Week. 


Friday,  September  2,  1SS1. —  There  is  promise  of  much 
social  festivity  during  the  coming  season,  although  quite  a 
number  of  clever  entertainers  will  spend  the  winter  East. 
My  impression  is  that  there  will  be  more  weddings  and  par- 
ties in  San  Francisco  'upper-tendom  during  the  next  six 
months  than  there  ever  has  been  before  during  the  same 
time  in  our  history.  I  know  now  that  several  young  ladies 
will  make  their  de'buts  in  society  during  the  coming  winter; 
houses  that  have  never  opened  their  doors  in  a  hospitable 
way  are  projecting  musicales,  teas,  receptions,  and  soirees 
dansantes;  there  are  to  be  a  number  of  stylish  weddings  and 
wedding  receptions  at  no  distant  day  ;  theie  is  a  promise  of 
Palace  Hotel  hops  and  military  balls,  and  there  will  be  a 
continuity  of  kettledrums  and  other  entertainments  at  the 
army  and  navy  stations.  Our  harbor  during  the  past  week 
has  been  the  scene  of  much  formal  and  informal  social  in- 
tercourse, as  might  have  been  expected  with  men-of-war 
flying  the  flags  of  the  American,  French,  Mexican,  and  Ital- 
ian nations,at  friendly  anchor — the  United  StatesfrigateZac^'- 
awanna  and  sloop-of-war  Jamestown,  the  Mexican  gunboat 
Juarez  and  man-of-war  Democrafa,  the  French  iron-clad  Tri- 
omphanie,  and  the  Italian  war  vessel  Garibaldi.  In  addition  to 
this  fleetthe  Russian  Pacific  squadron  will  soon  rendezvous  at 
this  port,  composed  of  the  flag-ship  Asia,  Admiral  Aslambe- 
goff,  and  the  Plastoun,  Africa,  and  Visadnick,  and  probably 
the  Zabiaca.  Here  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  our  Latin 
maidens  to  revel  with  the  male  flirts  of  sunny  Italy  and  La 
Belle  France.  So  far,  however,  the  American  girls  have 
carried  the  day,  for  they  have  trod  the  main  decks  of  the 
French  vessel  in  platoons,  ever  since  her  arrival ;  and,  in 
their  short  skirts  and  handsomely  laced  shoes  and  colored 
hose,  they  have  sent  shafts  of  ecstatic  torture  into  the  hearts 
of  the  gay  young  officers  of  that  ship.  And  I  am  reminded 
that  I  saw  one  of  our  handsome  Van  Ness  Avenue  blondes, 
jauntily  dressed  in  a  matinee  Montausier  of  mousseline  de 
PInde  and  Bretonne  lace,  and  skirt  of  light  foulard,  with  a 
hat  of  the  latest  pattern  with  large  birds1  wings  and  droop- 
ing plumes,  Watteau  shoes,  and  stockings  of  Lisle  thread 
with  colored  stripes  and  designs  in  fine  flowers,  on  Tuesday 
last,  carrying  on  a  matchless  flirtation  with  a  little  snipe  of 
an  officer  with  a  tremendous  moustache,  and,  mirabile 
dictn!  I  saw  the  couple  together  at  the  theatre  the  next 
evening,  she  in  a  modest  toilet  de  place. 

There  was  a  quiet  wedding  at  Trinity  Church  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  25th  ultimo,  the  parties  being  George  S.  Wilson, 
U.  S.  A.,  at  present  stationed  at  Fort  Whipple,  near  Pres- 
cott. Arizona,  and  Miss  Sarah  Travilla  Bumett,  daughter  of 
General  A.  T.  Burnett,  of  this  city,  and  sister  of  Lieutenant 
Burnett,  of  the  Navy,  now  on  duty  with  the  European  squad- 
ron. The  church  was  beautifully  and  tastefully  decorated 
with  flowers  and  evergreens,  and  sweet  strains  of  appropriate 
organ  music  at  intervals  before  the  ceremony  imparted  im- 
pressiveness  to  the  occasion.  Among  the  friends  present  I 
noticed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  Sabla,  Mrs.  George  M.  Bache,  Mrs. 
H.  A.  Taylor,  the  families  of  Judge  Delos  Lake,  D.  J.  Tal- 
lant,  R.  H.  McDonald,  Governor  Blaisdell,  Dr.  Douglass, 
General  Kelton,  General  Seawell,  and  the  pretty  Miss  Miller, 
with  her  piquant  friend,  Miss  Jeannie  Holmes,  the  Misses 
Tillinghast,  Miss  Sterling,  of  Napa,  and  several  others  whose 
names  I  do  not  now  recall.  Lieutenant  Wilson  and  bride 
departed  on  a  bridal  tour  soon  after  the  ceremony,  which 
was  to  take  in  the  Big  Trees,  the  Yosemite  Valley,  Los  An- 
geles, and  other  places  in  Southern  California. 

The  movements  and  whereabouts  of  society  people,  and 
others  more  or  less  known,  may  be  gossipped  about  as  fol- 
lows :  Mrs.  Judge  Hager  and  family  went  down  to  Monterey 
on  Saturday  last,  and  will  remain  away  for  a  week  or  two. 
Mrs.  Homer  King,  after  four  months1  absence  at  various 
watering-places,  returned  home  from  the  Pacific  Congress 
Springs  a  few  days  ago.  E.  M.  Hall  Jr.  and  bride,  nee  Miss 
Lillie  Tubbs,  who  have  been  enjoying  a  delightful  honey- 
moon at  Monterey,  and  their  party,  the  Misses  Hettie,  Gra- 
de, and  Florence  Tubbs,  Miss  Emma  Furrier,  and  William 
H.  Hommard,  have  returned  to  Oakland.  Mrs.  Samuel 
Wilson  and  her  son  Frank  have  returned  from  Tahoe.  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Booth  and  Mrs.  Prescott,  who  have  been  ruralizing  at 
Tahoe,  will  return  in  a  day  or  two.  O.  A.  Hall  and  wife,  F. 
D.  Cobb  and  wife,  B.  P.  Rankin,  D.  Belden,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Bas- 
sett,  and  J.  R.  Angus  and  family,  of  San  Jose,  have  returned 
to  their  homes  from  Monterey.  Miss  Kittie  Thompson, 
youngest  daughter  of  Judge  Thompson,  of  Los  Angeles,  is 
visiting  relatives  in  this  city.  Mrs.  George  Hearst,  who  has 
been  spending  a  few  days  at  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey,  has 
returned  to  the  city.  Mr.  Hearst  is  at  present  in  Montana. 
Ex-Senator  Newton  Booth  has  been  spending  a  few  days  at 
Monterey.  Colonel  Bob  Morrow  has  returned  from  the  Gil- 
roy  Hot  Springs.  J.  Meredith  Davis  and  family,  James  B. 
Stetson  and  wife,  H.  B.  Williams  and  wife,  A.  A.  Spence  and 
wife,  W.  F.  Goad  and  wife,  G.  Blanding  and  wife,  and  Lloyd 
Tevis  and  wife  have  returned  from  Monterey.  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Haggin  and  Miss  Haggin  left  for  the  East  on  Friday  last,  to 
be  absent  about  four  months.  Miss  Susie  Russell,  of  Sacra-  j 
memo,  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goad,  at  the  Ralston 
House.  Mrs.  Volney  Spaulding  has  returned  from  Monte- 
rey.  It  is  no  secret  that  among  all  the  lady  ten-pin  players 
there  this  summer.  Mrs.  S.  ranks  as  superior.  Mrs.  Hooker,  | 
who  used  to  participate  quite  often  with  her  friends  in  pro- 
jecting the  lignum- vitae  spheres,  made  several  ten-strikes 
during  one  game,  and  held  her  own  remarkably  well  for  a 
lady  bowler ;  but  when  it  comes  to  rolling  the  balls  off  the 
planes,  Mrs.  Whitney  removes  the  drapery  from  the  shrub- 
bery- every  time.  Ex-Secretary  of  War  Ramsay  and  Mrs. 
Ramsay  have  departed  for  Washington.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Coleman  went  to  Santa  Cruz  Wednesday,  to  begone 
three  weeks.  Mrs.  Mollie  and  Belle  McMahon,  of  San  Jose", 
who  have  been  visiting  friends  in  San  Francisco, have  returned 
to  the  Garden  City.  Edward  Farmer,  U.  S.  X.,  arrived  from 
Chinaon  Saturday  last.  PaymasterFrankH.Hinman,U.S.N., 
and  bride,  iiie  Miss  Mollie  Coleman,  are  at  the  Palace;  their 
marriage  took  place  on  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Lackawanna  on 
the  Sth  ultimo,  the  day  before  she  sailed  from  Honolulu. 
Miss  Friedlander  has  returned  from  San  Mateo.  Mrs.  Chief 
Justice  Morrison  will  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  month  of 


September  at  Santa  Cruz.  Lieutenant  P.  G.  Wood,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Mrs.  Wood  are  visiting  friends  in  this  city.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Redding  have  left  the  Grand  and  have  taken  up 
their  permanent  residence  on  California  Street.  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral McDowell  is  at  the  Palace,  and  thinks  of  making  that 
hotel  her  place  of  residence  for  the  coming  winter.  Mrs. 
Harrington  returned  to  the  Palace  from  the  Navy  Yard  on 
Tuesday  last.  Miss  Mattie  Peters  returned  from  Santa 
Clara  last  Monday.  Senator  Miller  and  family  leave  for 
Monterey  in  a  day  or  two  for  a  sojourn  of  several  weeks.  I 
notice  by  London  papers  that  Lady  Hesketh,  nee  Flora 
Sharon,  is  a  favorite  in  English  society  circles,  and  that  she 
is  much  seen  at  receptions  and  weddings.  This  pretty  Cal- 
ifornian  was  present  at  the  late  Campbell-Blood  wedding, 
and  added  a  brooch  to  the  pyramid  of  bridal  offerings.  A. 
Willard,  U.  S.  Consul  to  Guaymas,  is  at  the  Grand.  W. 
R.  Ray  and  G.  E.  West,  U.  S.  N.,  are  at  the  Baldwin.  Miss 
N.  B.  Stone,  of  Dixon,  is  visiting  friends  in  this  city. 
Thomas  Cotter  and  family  have  returned  to  Sacramento 
from  Pacific  Grove  Retreat.     Senator  Davis,  of  Marysville, 

j  passed  through  here  a  few  days  ago  to  join  his  family,  who 

j  are  at  Santa  Cruz.  Miss  Ida  Davis,  who,  with  her  brother, 
has  been  visiting  Lady  Hesketh,  will  soon  leave  England 

,  for  San  Francisco.  Mrs.  Poett  has  returned  from  Monterey. 
Colonel  Horace  Fletcher  and  wife  leave  for  the  East  next 
Wednesday,  to  be  absent  until  the  latter  part  of  November. 

I  Miss  Altie  H awes  goes  East  during  the  last  week  of  October 
and  will  spend  the  coming  winter  in  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington. W.  H.  Crocker,  the  youngest  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Crocker,  leaves  here  on  Wednesday  next  for  New 
Haven,  where  he  will  resume  his  studies  at  Yale.  Com- 
mander and  Mrs.  Coffin  and  daughter  left  the  Grand  on 
Wednesday  last,  and  will  reside  permanently  at  41 S  Post  St. 
T.  H.  Goodman  and  wife  have  given  up  housekeeping  and 
returned  to  the  Palace.  Mrs.  C.  A.  Low  is  contemplating 
an  Eastern  trip.  Mrs.  Captain  Morris  has  returned  from 
the  East.     Thomas  O.  Selfridge  and  wife,  of  Washington, 

D.  C.  and  F.  Talbot  and  family,  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  are  at  Monterey.  Mrs.  Fannie  Edgerton  has  re- 
turned to  Dresden  from  London,  and  writes  to  her  sister  that 
she  now  proposes  to  go  to  Italy  for  a  few  months.     Mrs.  W. 

E.  Williams,  T.  M.  Lindley  and  family,  Miss  L.  J.  Lindley, 
Miss  H.  Hensen,  J.  B.  Wright,  R.  C.  Irwin  and  wife,  and  J. 

A.  Bartlett,  of  Sacramento,  have  been  staying  a  few  days  in 
Monterey.  Mrs.  Drury  Melone  has  been  spending  a  day  or 
two  in  the  city,  but  has  returned  to  Oak  Knoll.  Mrs.  Judge 
Sanderson  and  her  daughter  Sibyl  have  arrived  in  Paris  ;  it 
is  the  intention  of  her  parents  to  have  Miss  Sanderson  tarry 
in  France  two  or  three  years.     J.  A.  Britton  and  wife  and  J. 

B.  Emory  and  wife,  of  Oakland,  and  E.  J.  Wilson  and  S.  G. 
Hilborn,  of  Vallejo,  are  at  Monterey.  Mrs.  Mayor  Carr,  of 
Tucson,  who  is  visiting  her  sister  in  this  city,  goes  to  Mon- 
terey to-morrow.  Major  Grimes,  for  a  long  time  quarter- 
master at  Prescott,  Arizona,  is  at  present  at  Atchison,  Kan- 
sas. Captain  A.  H.  Wilcox  and  Mrs.  Wilcox,  and  her  young- 
est daughter,  Tulita,  are  at  the  Sturtevant  House,  New  York. 
Hon.  A.  P.  K.  Safford,  formerly  Governor  of  Arizona,  is  at 
present  in  Tucson,  but  will  return  to  New  York  in  a  week  or 
two.  Miss  Anna  S.  Gray  is  at  Monterey.  W.  B.  Sumner 
and  wife,  C.  F.  A.  Talbot  and  wife,  and  George  Nelle  and 
wife  have  been  spending  a  few  days  at  the  seashore  in  and 
around  Monterey.  Doctor  G.  S.  Groff,  of  the  Ranger t  is  at 
the  Baldwin.  H.  C.  Roundhouse,  U.  S.  N.,  is  at  the  Occi- 
dental. J.  M.  Rockwell,  U.  S.  N.,  is  at  the  Grand.  U.  S. 
Mint  Director  Burchard  and  family  left  for  Washington  on 
Monday  last.  Doctor  N.  M.  Tucker,  of  the  Jamestown,  is 
at  the  Palace.  Commander  Glass,  of  the  Jamestown,  and 
Mrs.  Glass,  have  been  staying  some  days  at  the  Grand. 
Mrs.  B.  B.  Redding  is  visiting  in  Sacramento.  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Keeney  return  to  the  city  on  Monday  next.    Mrs. 

C.  J.  Follansbee,  who  is  at  present  in  Newport,  will  leave 
for  home  during  the  last  week  in  October.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hovey  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  go  to  Monterey  to-morrow, 
where  the  two  ladies  will  stay  a  week  or  ten  days.  Mrs. 
William  Brown  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright,  of  Sacramento,  will 
spend  the  month  of  September  at  Monterey.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hatch  will  return  about  October  first.  Miss  Susie  Wilkins 
will  spend  the  coming  winter  at  the  Ralston.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  Jenks,  who  have  been  in  Denver  for  several  months, 
have  returned  and  taken  rooms  at  the  Grand.  Mrs.  Lucien 
Herman  is  visiting  the  Watermans.  Miss  Trowbridge,  who 
has  been  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  Ames,  at  Riverside,  returned 
yesterday.  Mrs.  Paxton,  who  has  been  spending  quite  a 
long  time  at  her  place  in  Sonoma  County,  is  at  the  Palace 
for  a  few  weeks.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Plater,  who  has  been  a  guest  at 
Madrono  Knoll  during  the  summer,  has  returned  to  the 
Ralston.  E.  H.  Pardee,  of  Oakland,  has  returned  from 
Highland  Springs.  Captain  C.  N.  Scannon,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Scannon,  are  at  the  Lick.  Miss  Mary  Howlett,  of 
Oakland,  has  returned  from  the  East.  C.  B.  Pironi  and 
bride,  ne'e  Albertina  Haley,  are  at  the  Lick.  P.  M.  Price, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Price,  are  at  the  Grand.  Robert  Collins, 
who  was  married  to  Miss  Louisa  Marsh,  daughter  of  Henry 
C.  Marsh,  a  few  days  ago,  leaves  for  Tucson  with  his  bride 
to-day.  Mr.  Sutro  and  the  Misses  Sutro,  after  a  pleasant 
stay  in  San  Rafael,  have  returned  to  the  Palace.  Miss  Min- 
nie Mizner,  of  Benicia,  is  visiting  in  this  city.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Lane  returned  home  on  Sunday  last  from  a  two 
months:  sojourn  at  Tahoe.  H.  G.  Newhall  has  returned 
from  the  East.  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  accompanied  by  her 
daughter,  Miss  Eva  Towne,  Miss  Hattie  Rice,  and  Mrs.  M. 
M.  Towne,  a  very  charming  lady  of  Illinois,  leaves  for  the 
East  on  Wednesday  next,  possibly  Tuesday.  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Hooker  have  been  visiting  Mrs.  Coit  at  Larkmead, 
Napa  County.  John  Mackay  and  his  family  are  at  Chris 
tiana,  Norway 
at  St.  Helena. 


THE    MAN    ABOUT    TOWN. 


The  Patience  Premiere. 


Of  course  you  were  at  the  "Patience"  first  night.  No? 
Ah,  you  were  wrong.  It  was  a  premiere,  and  you  should 
have  been.  And  such  a.  premiere.  Did  not  Charles  Crocker, 
1  William  Sharon,  I,  and  three  hundred  other  millionaires,  "  re- 
quest the  pleasure,1'  in  a  gracefully  worded  note?  Aye, 
verily.  1  was  indeed  one  of- the  beseeching  millionaires. 
But  they  put  me  down  in  the  "three  hundred  others."  Well, 
it  was  a  brilliant  audience.  I  had  expected  a  fine  one,  but  I 
was  a  little  surprised  at  its  size  and  brilliance.  The  audito- 
rium was  simply  a  jam,  in  which  pretty  faces,  elaborate 
toilets,  poke  bonnets,  and  magnificent  ostrich  plumes  were 
everywhere  conspicuous.  Everybody  was  there.  To  show 
you  how  restricted  "  everybody  "  is  I  will  tell  you  who  they 
were.  In  the  boxes  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Yost,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Staples,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Hooker,  ex-Mayor Alvord  and 
party,  Eugene  Dewey,  Lieutenant  Ghenery,  A.  Godeffroy, 
and  others.  In  other  parts  of  the  house  I  saw  Mrs.  Senator 
Fair  and  family,  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Miss  Hattie  Crocker, 
George  and  W.  H.  Crocker,  Mrs.  Senator  Gwin,  Miss  Gwin 
and  party,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan  Coleman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jo- 
seph Eastland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schmieden,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  S.  Ladd  and  Miss  Louisa  Dearborn,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sydney  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne  and  Mrs.  Requa, 
of  Piedmont,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Brown,  General  Brown, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  McClellan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Ward, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hovey,  Mrs.  Harry  Norton,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Scott  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Robinson,  Morris  Bates, 
Miss  Mar>'  Bates,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Montague,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wm.  Bunker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Morton,  Mrs. 
John  Paxton,  Mrs.  Havens,  of  Oakland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Tilden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Marks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams,  Mrs.  Poett,  Mrs.  Requa, 
Governor  Low  and  Mrs.  Low,  Miss  Flora  Low,  Airs.  M.  M. 
Towne,  Miss  Eva  Towne,  Mrs.  Cutts,  Mrs.  Smith,  Miss 
Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Buford,  Charley  Low,  Raoul  Martinez, 
Selim  Woodworth,  E.  W.  Reuling,  Chief-Engineer  Fletcher, 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Bailey,.  Dick  Pease  Jr.,  Miss  Hattie  Rice, 
Tom  Madden,  William  H.  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paxton, 
Air.  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Goodman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter,  Mrs. 
Tevis,  Mrs.  George  Hearst,  Airs.  General  Stoneman,  Miss 
Nellie  Taylor,  Mrs.  P.  Taylor,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  of  the 
society  and  opera-going  people  who  have  returned  from  the 
watering  places  and  other  country  resorts.  The  jeunesse 
doree  was  out  in  full  force. 


"Zulana,"  said  I,  "is  not  that  an  aesthetic  dress  over 
there?"  1  indicated  a  very  pretty  toilet  in  which  sunflowers 
largely  figured.  "Mrs.  Ladd's?"  said  Zulana,  "why  no — 
what  do  you  know  about  toilets  anyway?"  "  Crushed  again," 
I  mentally  remarked,  and  then  aloud  I  said  :  "  Tell  me,  O, 
superior  woman,  of  the  toilets  then,  that  I  may  print  it  in  the 
newspaper."  Zulana  cast  her  woman's  eye  over  the  assem 
blage,  and  thus  delivered  herself:  "Well,  you  can  say  that 
Mrs.  Yost  and  Mrs  Hooker  are  dressed  in  black,  and  have 
on  the  newest  style  of  black  poke  bonnets  ;  Miss  Towne  has 
on  a  handsome  suit  of  surah  silk,  and  a  black  poke  bonnet 
trimmed  with  hollyhocks  and  poppies  ;  Mrs.  Marks  and 
Mrs.  Smith  each  have  straw  bonnets  with  long  white  plumes  ; 
Miss  Low  wears  a  light  costume  and  a  white  straw  bonnet 
with  ostrich  plumes  ;  Mrs.  Fair  is  dressed  in  a  black  silk 
with  jet  trimmings,  and  has  on  a  lovely  pink  satin  bonnet 
with  white  plumes  ;  Mrs.  M.  M.  Towne  a  black  silk,  and 
a  black  poke  bonnet  trimmed  with  Hermosillo  roses;  Miss 
Rice  a  black  silk  and  velvet,  and  a  hat  of  Italian  straw 
trimmed  with  white  satin  and  ostrich  feathers  ;  Mrs.  A.  N. 
Towne  a  black  silk,  and  a  dark  straw  bonnet  trimmed  with 
white  and  gray  ostrich  plumes,"  and  here  the  curtain  went 
up.  Before  the  evening  was  over  I  crushed  Zulana  by  point- 
ing out  the  Melville  toilet,  which  was  profusely  sunflowered. 
1  will  not  be  sat  upon. 

Well,  the  opera  was  remarkably  well  sung.  I  do  not 
think  much  of  it,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  troupe  is  a 
good  one.  The  new  people  were  given  a  cordial  reception, 
and  under  its  genial  influence  they  played  and  sang  with 
spirit.  The  new  tenor,  Mr.  Wallace  Magreary,  is  a  hand- 
some fellow,  with  a  pleasant  though  not  startling  voice. 
Miss  Agnes  Halleck,  too,  became  quite  a  favorite.  Charles 
Dungan,  one  of  our  local  baritones,  although  exceedingly 
nervous  at  first,  gradually  acquired  considerable  ease,  and 
rather  surprised  his  friends  by  the  iact.  Miss  Emelie  Mel- 
ville was,  as  always,  in  good  voice,  charmingly  costumed, 
and  graceful.  But  although  the  opera  went  off  with  much 
success,  I  cannot  help  saying  that  I  think  it  dull.  The  first 
act  is  an  hour  and  a  half  long — too  long.  The  music  is 
pretty,  but  not  striking.  There  is  only  one  melodious  bit  in  the 
opera — "  Willow,  Willow,  Wally,  Oh!"  The  song  by  the 
tenor  in  the  first  act,  which  is  rather  pleasing,  does  not 
belong  to  the  opera,  but  is  introduced.  The  chorus  at 
the  end  of  the.  first  act  is  not  bad.  But  the  humor  is 
rather  strained,  and  when  the  opera  is  played — as  it 
must  be  —  to  audiences  almost  unfamiliar  with  the 
aesthetic  craze,  I  fancy  they  will  fail  to  grasp  it.  But,  you 
say,  the  humor  of  "  Pinafore,"  too,  was  strange  to  Americans. 
Very  true.  But  "  Pinafore"  had  strength  enough  to  carry  it 
on  its  own  merits.  I  do  not  think  "Patience"  has.  "  Pina- 
fore" had  striking  melodies.  "  Patience"  has  none.  "  Pin- 
afore ,:  was  a  delicious  burlesque  on  naval  affairs,  as  con- 


ducted from  a  landlubberly  point  of  view — something  which 
Mrs.  Captain  J.  K.  Brown,  of  Oakland,  is  J  every  one  can  understand  and  appreciate.  "Patience"  is 
Mrs.  J.  West  Martin,  of  the  same  place,  has  j  an  exaggerated  burlesque  upon  newspaper  exaggerations  of 


returned  from   Kellogg.    J-  H.  Scribner,  the  publisher,  is  at ;  an  exaggerated  cult — a  cult  which  is  so  exaggerated  that  its 
the  Baldwin.     Judge  Beck,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Colo-    very  existence,  as  such,  is  questioned  by  many.     It  is,  there- 


rado,  is  in  the  city.  Edward  Deakin,  the  artist,  leaves  for 
New  York  in  a  day  or  two.  C.  C.  Hastings,  while  out  driv- 
ing with  a  friend  in  Los  Angeles  a  few  days  ago,  collided 
with  a  lamp-post,  and  was  thrown  out  against  the  sidewalk 
and  badly  bruised.  Grove  L.  Johnson  and  wife,  of  Sacra- 
mento, have  been  at  the  Palace  for  several  days.  W.  S. 
Davids.  U.  S.  N.,  is  at  the  Grand.  Airs.  Robert  Pixley  has 
returned  to  the  Palace  from  Santa  Cruz.  Chief  Engineer 
Fletcher  leaves  for  the  East  on  or  about  the  middle  of  next 
week.  Bella, 


fore,  a  burlesque  which  few  can  understand,  and  fewer  still 
appreciate.  Is  not  this  rather  far-fetched? — "I  have  loved 
you  with  a  Florentine  Fourteenth  Century  Love."  And  this  ? 
"  Stand  ever  in  stained  glass  attitudes.'3  The  opera  abounds 
in  allusions  which  must  be  incomprehensible  to  the  mass. 
For  instance,  when  Algernon  meets  Patience  after  many 
years,  he  asks  her  :  "Do  you  not  recognize  me?"  "No," 
she  answers.  "  Ah,  Chronos,  Chronos  \ "  he  moans.  Now, 
how  many  people  in  the  average  audience  understand  what 
I  he  is  driving  at  ?    Not  many,  Til  be  sworn.    You,  my  reader, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


AT   THE    FAIR. 

It  is  wonderful  to  note  carefully  the  different  stages 
of  the  perfection  of  the  steam-engine.  Hero,  of 
Alexandria,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  constructed  a  small  and  very  curious 
model  engine.  It  was  in  appearance  a  brazen  ball, 
which,  at  irregular  intervals,  sent  forth  from  long 
tubes  puffs  of  steam.  A  Roman,  in  1629,  invented  a 
machine  that  sent  sharp  jets  of  steam  against  the 
sails  of  a  windmill,  and  drove  them  round  at  a  quick 
rate.  Two  Englishmen  made  an  engine  in  1705 
which  worked  an  old-fashioned  pump-handle  up  and 
down.  Watt,  in  1765.  invented  the  first  really  prac- 
ticable steam-engine,  although  with  the  vast  advance- 
ment since  made,  little  of  the  original  pattern  is  em- 
ployed in  our  modern  engines  save  the  principle. 
Within  our  century  steam-engines  h.ive  been  growing 
more  and  more  complex,  so  that  very  often  now  it 
requires  a  practiced  machinist  to  run  even  a  small  en- 
gine. A  machinist  of  this  city,  Mr.  W.  H.  Ohmen, 
realizing  this  objectionable  fact,  has  finally  perfected 
an  engine  which,  from  its  simple  design,  does  away 
with  all  difficulties,  and  enables  the  most  inexperi- 
enced amateur,  with  a  few  plain  directions,  to  per- 
fectly manage  it  in  every  detail.  To  take  to  pieces 
the  old  style  of  engine  requires  the  skill  of  a  well- 
versed  machinist.  Such  is  the  simplicity  of  the  Ohmen 
engine  that  any  one  may  easily  and  quickly  take  it  to 
pieces  and  put  it  together  again.  Another  drawback 
in  the  old  style  engine  is  the  great  amount  of  fuel  it 
requires  in  proportion  to  a  given  amount  of  work. 
The  Ohmen  engine  will  do  the  same  amount  of  labor 
with  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  less  fuel  than  is  required  in 
any  other  engine.  The  question  of  fuel  is  an  im- 
portant one,  and  many  inventors  have  vainly  sought 
to  obviate  this  difficulty  by  the  substitution  of  other 
than  the  ordinary  materials  and  methods  for  heating. 
The  Ohmen  engine,  in  a  great  measure,  solves  this 
problem  by  its  easily  apparent  superiority  over  other 
engines  in  the  matter  of  economy.  While  it  thus 
surpasses  other  engines  in  these  particulars,  it  can  be 
purchased  at  a  much  lower  figure,  and  is  guaranteed 
and  warranted  for  its  substantial  and  durable  quali- 
ties. Mr.  Ohmen  keeps  on  hand  both  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  engines  and  boilers  of  the  for- 
mer class.  He  has  engines  of  from  four  to  twenty- 
horse-power,  and  will  build  to  order  much  larger  ones 
if  desired.  Of  the  latter  he  has  from  eight  to  seventy- 
horse-power,  A  medium-sized  vertical  engine  of  ten- 
horse-power  costs  but  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars.  A  medium  sized  horizontal  engine  of  thirty- 
horse-power  costs  but  eight  hundred  dollars.  This 
advantage  in  prices  may  be  readily  realized  by  a  com- 
parison with  the  average  cost  of  engines  of  other 
make  built  to  perform  the  same  amount  of  work  ; 
but  it  is  a  gratifying  reflection  that  California  need  no 
longer  look  to  the  East  for  engines  which  shall  com- 
bine durability  and  cheapness.  The  Ohmen  engines 
may  be  found  running  either  mills,  pumps,  breweries, 
printing-presses,  ice  machines,  wine-presses,  tanneries, 
or  other  manufactories,  in  nearly  every  town  in  the 
State,  and  irom  every  side  come  letters  testifying  to 
their  durability,  simplicity,  and  economy.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  its  small  expense,  we  call  attention  to  a  let- 
ter from  a  prominent  vegetable-grower,  who  pur- 
chased a  ten-horse-power  engine  about  two  years 
ago,  and  who  has  been  running  it  ever  since,  without 
a  single  break  or  mishap,  fourteen  hours  a  day,  and 
often  day  and  night  He  pumps  seventeen  thousand 
gallons  an  hour  to  a  height  of  nearly  a  hundred  feet, 
at  a  cost  for  fuel  of  one  cent  for  every  one  thousand 
gallons  of  water  pumped.  From  another,  in  Ala- 
meda, comes  the  statement  that  he  pumps  with  the 
same  size  engine  eighteen  thousand  gallons  of  water 
per  hour  from  his  wells,  raising  eighty  thousand 
gallons — the  well's  capacity — to  a  height  of  fifty  feet 
at  a  cost  of  but  fifty  cents  in  fuel  From  various 
printers  come  equally  flattering  notices.  Sterrett 
runs  eighteen  presses  altogether  with  a  ten-horse- 
power engine.  Britton  &  Rey  do  all  their  work  with 
a  similar  engine,  which  has  never  had  an  accident 
since  it  was  purchased.  Another  says  that  he  runs 
three  presses  with  a  six-horse-power  engine,  with  a 
cost  for  fuel  of  fifteen  dollars  per  month.  From  fur- 
niture factories,  breweries,  machine  shops,  etc.,  come 
like  astonishing  testimonials.  Specimens  of  both  the 
vertical  and  horizontal  engines  are  now  in  operation 
at  the  iair.  One  of  the  former,  a  twenty-horse-power 
engine,  is  running  the  Brush  electric  light,  and  visit- 
ors should  by  no  means  fail  to  inspect  it,  and  note  its 
compactness  and  neat  design.  All  sizes  of  both 
specimens  are  for  sale  at  Mr.  W.  H.  Ohmen's  works, 
at  109  and  111  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco,  * 


The  unprecedented  popularity  of  the  celebrated 
Centaur  Liniments  is  because  they  are  made  to  de- 
serve confidence.  They  subdue  swellings,  heal  scalds, 
burns,  wounds,  and  galls,  and  cure  rheumatism,  neu- 
ralgia, sciatica,  pain  in  the  back,  strains,  sprains  and 
lameness.  They  always  relieve,  and  never  disappoint. 


French,  Spanish,  and  Italian   conversational  les- 
sons.    Classes  and  private.     P.  O.  box  1574. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store)  S.  F.     Office  hours,  9  to  5, 

Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


Musical  Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Dupont 
St.     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 


Prof.  Geo.  Gossman  began  a  class  in  Spanish  Jnue 
30th  ;  23  Powell  st. ;  $2  per  month. 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 


C   O.    Dean,    Dentist,    No.    126   Kearny  Street 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Wei  De  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure  is  unquestionably 
the  result  of  the  most  important  discovery  for  the  re- 
lief of  human  suffering,  since  vaccination.  It  is  a 
constitutional  remedy  by  absorption — an  absolute 
cure  at  any  stage.  Supplied  by  druggists,  or  deliv- 
ered by  D.  B.  Dewey  &  Co.,  agents,  182  Fulton  St., 
N.  Y.,  for  $1  a  package.  Pamphlets,  with  full  ex- 
planations and  overwhelming  proofs,  mailed  free. 
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ALDWIN  THEATRE. 


Thomas  Maguire Manager 


THIS  (SATURDAY)  AFTERNOON  and  EVENING, 

LAST  PERFORMANCES  OF  FLORENCE  MARRY- 
ATTS  GREAT  PLAY, 

MISS     CHESTER! 

WITH  ITS  POWERFUL    CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

AND 

BEAUTIFUL    SCENERY  AND    APPOINTMENTS. 


MONDAY  EVENING.  SEPTEMBER  5, 
FAREWELL  BENEFIT  OF 

MR.   OSMOND   TEARLE, 

WHO    WILL  APPEAR  AS    OSIP  IN    THE   GREAT 
PLAY  OF 

"THE    DANICHEFFS," 

And  will  recite  THE  EXECUTION  OF  MONTROSE. 
itST  Seats  now  on  sale. 


?£E.RlESs 


TRADE    MARK 


STARCH. 

ABSOLUTE   PURITY 

UNEQUALLED    DELICACY. 

Try   it  onee  and  you  -will  use  no  other 

W.  J.  HOUSTON  &  CO.,  Pacific  Cojst  tars 

215  &  2IT  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


MILLERS     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    SSTTwo  Iloiirs  Notice. 

sgg-    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
oughly diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


W.  H.  MAHONY, 


IMPORTER   OF 


WOOD     CARPETING 

— AND — 

MOSAIC     FLOORING, 

Rooni  45,  St.  Ann's  Building, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT. 


FIRST    CLASS    IN    ALL    RESPECTS. 


QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

t£*    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     ^STEntrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.    D.    SHARON. 


RANDOLPH   &  CO. 

JEWELERS. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of  Watches  and 
Jewelry,  Nos.  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street, 
corner  Sutter,  San  Francisco. 


CUTTING  PACKING  CO. 

17    TO    41    MAIN    STREET, 

PACK  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST 
California  Canned   Fruits! 

Fresh  Fruit,  Refined  White  Sugar,  and  best  materials  only  used. 


"HOW  TO  READ  FACES."  -A  new  hook  on 
Practical  Physiognomy,  handsomely  illustrated. 
We  all  read  faces  intuitively.  This  work  gives 
rules  for  reading  them  scientifically.  Get  a  copy 
from  your  Newsdealer,  and  practice  reading  jour 
neighbors'  faces.  The  trade  supplied  by  the  San 
Francisco  News  Company,  41.5  Washington  Street. 


HOUSEKEEPERS ! 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEI.  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  '  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Painting;,,  Trunks,  etc.,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one-half  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  aeainst  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  20  years. 


SOUTHWEST  CORNER   OF  BUSH. 

*-*  PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons.    Apply  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  P.  M. 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns— September  Styles. 

OEND    STAMP   FOR    CATALOGUE. 
•^     AGENCY,  124  Posl  Street,  San  Franciseo. 


S.  &    G.  GUMP, 

581   and   5S3  Market  Street,  S.  F., 

Manufacturers  of 

Mirrors,  Cornices,  Hardwood  Mantles,  Picture 

Frames,  and  Bric-a-Brae. 

IMPORTERS  of  GOUPIL'S  ENGRAVINGS,  CHRO- 
MOS,  PHOTOGRAPHS,  ETC. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

X.  GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

Gil  Sacramento  Street. 


RUPTURE 


Cored.   Greatest  Inveatiu-,, 

of  the  age.  PIERCE  tfe  Si  N 
704  Sac.  St..  San  Fran.  CJ. 


Boston  and  California 

DRESS  J3EFORM 

TJ/ORTH  UNDERGARMENTS  (SPE- 

y*  CIALTYJ  Children's  Corset-Waists,  Cashmere 
and  Merino  Union  Suits,  Shoulder-Braces,  Hygienic  Cor- 
sets, Hose  and  Skirt  Supports,  Emancipation  Waists  and 
Suits. 

MRS.  M.  H.  OBER, 

SOLE  l(.i:\T.  430  Sutter  Street. 


D 


O  NOT   SACRIFICE    YOUR    FUR- 

NITURE,  PIANOS,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding,  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE    THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Paintings,  with 

J.    H.    MOTT    &    CO., 

Git  Market  St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  floor. 

Large,   airy   brick  building,    with    elevator.      MONEY 
LOANED  on  valuable  goods.     Terms  moderate. 


Geo.  L.  Darling. 


t-RANrC  D.   Hakdie 


HARDIE  &  DARLING, 

(Successors  io  D.  HARDIE  &=  CO. 

CARPETS,    OIL    <  LOTH*.    LLVOLEl.U     FLOOR 

CLOTH,  SHADES,  LACE  <  I  1!  1  A1NS. 

AMI    MALL    PAl'EBS. 

719  Market  Street, Near   Third. 


C.  BEACH, 

BOOKSELLER    AND    STATIONER. 

Xew  Styles  In  Fancy  Stationery* 

Marcus  Ward's  Irish  Linen  Papeterles 
Standard,  Miscellaneous,  and  Juvenile  Books    , 

107  Montgomery  Street,  opp.  Occidental  Hotel 


THE  OLDEST  DRY-GOODS  HOUSE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


We  are  now  Selling  all  Our  Stimmer  Dress  Goods  and  Silks  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

J.  W.  DAVIDSON  &  CO. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


PERSONAL    GOSSIP. 


The  Earl  of  Mayo  is  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York. 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackeyand  his  daughter  Eva  have  returned  from  New 
York  to  Paris. 

Rochefort  began  his  article  on  Dufaure  thus  :  "M.  Dufaure  has  died, 
aged  eighty-three.  Buffon  never  said  that  crocodiles  were  wont  to  live 
so  long." 

The  ex-Empress  Eugenie  has  been  traveling  in  Germany  incognito, 
but  retains  enough  of  her  former  magnificence  to  keep  a  retinue  of  ten 
persons  wherever  she  goes. 

The  Marquis  of  Stafford.  Lord  Tarbert,  the  Marquis  of  Blantyre,  and 
Lord  Macdonald  will  make  a  tour  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  next  summer. 

The  death  of  the  Due  de  Cambac^res  reduces  the  number  of  peers  of 
France  to  twenty-three.  Among  them  is  Victor  Hugo,  who  refuses  to 
be  a  peer  as  he  refuses  to  be  a  count 

Lord  Rowton  has  a  charming  sister.  Miss  Corry,  who  has  refused 
various  suitors,  and  lives  a  great  deal  with  her  bachelor  brother,  who  is 
a  nephew  of  the  venerable  philanthropist,  I,ord  Shaftesbury. 

A  correspondent  describes  G.  W.  Cable,  author  of  "The  Grandis- 
simes,"  as  the  "  only  man  of  letters"  in  New  Orleans,  and  keeping  an 
office  for  Scribner  amid  the  cotton  brokers  of  Gravier  Street. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  clothes,  like  those  of  the  storied  young  person  from 
Troy,  do- not  fit  him.  His  butterfly  suit  hangs  on  him  like  a  sack.  His 
claw-hammer  coat  is  said  to  fit  around  the  shoulders  like  a  horse-collar. 

It  is  said  that  the  recent  expulsion  from  France  of  Don  Carlos  was 
intended  to  be  a  warning  to  a  pretender  of  another  kind,  namely.  Prince 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  whose  goings  on  might  prove  to  be  an  embarrass- 
ment for  the  republic. 

Mustapha's  bill  for  himself  and  suite  during  his  recent  stay  at  the 
Grand  Hotel,  Paris,  amounted  to  thirty-seven  thousand  francs.  The 
Bey's  Prime  Minister  swore  iuxjjuslyin  his  own  tongue,  and  tried  in 
vain  to  obtain  a  reduction,  but  the  Grand  Hotel  held  out. 

Mrs.  Mary  "Cow den-Clarke,  now  seventy-two  years  old,  keeps  her 
youth  beautifully,  and  not  only  revises  her  "  Shakespeare  Concordance  " 
for  a  new  edition,  but  the  other  evening  played  Mrs.  Malaprop  in  an 
amateur  performance  of  Sheridan's  comedy,  in  London,  "  with  great 
grace  and  vigor." 

At  a  dance  recently  given  by  Lady  Julia  Wombwell,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  remained  till  three  in  the  morning.  The  Princess 
received  from  Sir  George  Wombwell  a  magnificent  bouquet  of  exotics, 
in  the  centre  of  which,  half  hidden  with  the  flowers,  was  a  mechanical 
bird,  which  warbled  several  charming  airs. 

The  present  Duke  of  Wellington  has  drawn  a  pension  of  $20,000  a 
year  since  the  death  of  his  father  in  1852.  He  has  also  $160,000  a  year 
from  estates  given  to  his  father  by  the  government,  and  the  interest  on 
$3,500,000  voted  to  the  great  duke  by  the  British  Parliament  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.     The  present  duke  is  seventyTfour  years  old. 

James  Parton,  although  one  of  the  most  thorough  of  Americans  in 
all  his  feelings  and  sympathies,  is  a  native  Englishman.  He  was  born 
in  the  old  cathedral  town  of  Canterbury,  whence  he  was  brought  to  this 
country  and  city  at  the  tende--  age  of  four.  He  was  a  school-teacher 
from  nineteen  to  twenty-five,  and  began  journalism  on  the  Home 
"Journal  under  Willis  and  Morris. 

The  deanery  of  Westminister,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dean  Stanley, 
is  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Church.  Dean  Stanley  has  frequently  refused 
lawn  sleeves.  In  point  of  money  value,  the  deanery  of  Durham  is  five 
thousand  dollars  2  year  richer,  but  in  prestige  is  far  below  that  of  West- 
minster. The  Queen  usually  selects  for  this  appointment,  or  rather 
recommends,  as  well  as  for  that  of  Windsor. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Belt,  of  whose  bust  of  Beaconsfield  that  statesman's  inti- 
mate friend,  Lady  Bradford,  is  reported  to  have  said  :  "  That  is  not 
clay,  but  flesh  and  blood,"  and  of  which  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
copies  have  already  been  ordered,  was  employed  as  a  boy  in  a  humble 
capacity  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  a  lucky  hour  Lady  Augusta 
Stanley  heard  of  him,  and  his  fortune  was  made. 

The  recent  cremation  at  Bangkok  of  the  late  Queen  of  Siam  was 
one  of  the  grandest  oriental  funeral  pageants  ever  seen  in  that  section 
of  the  far  East.  It  was  witnessed  by  nearly  half  a  million  people  of 
almost  every  nationality,  and  the  ceremonies  lasted  an  entire  week. 
All  the  foreign  residents  and  the  representatives  of  the  treaty  powers 
were  present  each  day,  chief  among  whom  was  our  American  Consul- 
General  Halderman,  whose  splendid  personal  appearance  attracted 
much  attention.  General  Halderman  is  said  to  be  the  handsomest  man 
in  Siam,  except  the  King,  who  is  noted  for  his  beauty. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LETTER  FEOM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  SPBDT a  VALLEY. 


The  Falsehoods  of  the  "Bulletin"  and  "Call"  Refuted. 


To  the  Public  :  For  several  years  the  proprietors  of  the  Evening 
Bulletin  and  the  Morning  Call,  both  papers  being  under  one  owner- 
ship, have  seen  fit  to  devote  the  editorial  columns  of  those  journals, 
with  disregard  of  truth,  to  malicious  attacks  upon  the  Spring  Yallev 
Water  Works. 

Having  respect  for  the  right  of  the  press  to  discuss  fairly  the  relations 
of  any  corporation  with  the  people,  this  company  has  not  felt  inclined 
to  publicly  criticise  the  particular  conduct  of  the  newspapers  named, 
but  has  preferred  to  rely  upon  the  hope  that  the  full  consideration  and 
discussion  of  the  subject,  though  unfairly  entered  upon,  would  in  time 
lead  to  correct  conclusions  and  to  honorable  expression.  This  hope 
has  proved  fallacious.  Falsehood  after  falsehood  has  been  published 
and  republished,  with  the  evident  design  of  deceiving  the  people  as  to 
facts,  and  of  inciting  them  to  hostile  feeling. 

Lies  often  repeated  may  at  last  have  the  semblance  of  truths,  and  find 
lodgment  in  the  public  mind. 

Among  the  many  falsehoods  thus  constantly  paraded  I  shall  here  re- 
fer to  and  refute  some  of  the  roost  audacious. 

BULLETIN    AND   CALL  LEGAL  OPINIONS. 

While  engaged  in  efforts  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  new  Consti- 
tution, those  papers  declared  that  by  it  free  water  would  be  abolished. 
When  the  Constitution  had  been  adopted,  and  those  papers  renewed 
their  warfare  against  this  company,  they  declared  that  free  water  had 
not  been  abolished.  Here  are  their  opinions  : 
[Before  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  1  | 
"  Now  we  have  free  water  for  flush- 
ing sewers,  supplying  public  institutions, 
for  sprinkling  parks  and  squares,  and 
for  the  use  of  the  Fire  Department  in 
suppressing  conflagrations.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  new  Constitution  will  change 
all  this,  and  the  city  will  have  to  pay 
not  less  than  $200,000  per  annum  for 
what  they  now  rec-  ve  without  cost.  On 
this  point  there:  1  be  no  dispute." — 
Call,  May  3,  1879. 


[From  the  Evening  Bulletin,  May3,*7Q.] 
The  water  section  adopted  by  the 
Constitution  deprives  the  city  of  free 
water  which  she  now  enjoys  under  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  for  the 
extinguishment  of  fires,  flushing  the  sew- 
ers, and  watering  the  parks,  for  which 
at  least  $200,000  per  annum  would  be 
charged  if  there  was  no  bar  in  the  way. 
as  the  law  now  is  under  the  old  Consti- 
tution. 

In  furtherance  of  their  present  policy,  they  declare  that  the  act  of 
1858,  under  which  this  company  was  organized,  was  a  contract  between 
this  city  and  the  water  company,  and  was  not  annulled  bv  the  new  Con- 
stitution.    1  his  company  accepted  that  view,  and  declared  its  willing- 


[After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.] 
'"The  water  company  was  organized 
under  a  law  which  obligated  it  to  fur- 
nish water  free  to  the  city.  This  is  the 
law  as  it  reads  at  this  moment.  Not- 
withstanding this  fact,  it  is  proposed  in 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  surrender 
this  free  water,  and  pay  the  company 
$240,000  per  annum  therefor." — Bulle- 
tin, June,  1 881 


ness  to  furnish  water  free,  claiming  also  that  it  had  the  right,  under  the 
same  act,  to  have  a  voice  in  fixing  the  rates  to  be  charged. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  recently  decided  that  the  new  Constitution 
has  changed  the  act  of  1858.  If  so,  it  follows  that  this  company  is  en- 
titled to  the  same  rights  and  subject  to  the  same  burdens  as  those  who 
introduce  water  under  the  new  Constitution. 

OPINIONS  OF   CITY'S    LEGAL  ADVISORS. 

The  law  officers  of  the  city  have  given  their  opinions  to  the  Super- 
visors upon  the  subject  of  these  changes.  City  and  County  Attorney 
Murphy  says  : 

"  In  the  opinion  of  this  office,  the  city  and  county  is  liable,  under  the 
new  Constitution,  to  pay  for  the  use  of  water  furnished  by  any  individ- 
ual, company,  or  corporation  for  all  municipal  purposes." 

And  District- Attorney  Smoot  gives  a  like  opinion  to  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors, as  follows : 

' '  Language  could  not  be  plainer ;  it  could  scarcely  be  stronger.  Noth- 
ing is  said  about  gratuitous  service;  nothing  about  consulting  the  ser- 
vant as  to  the  measure  of  compensation.  It  seemed  to  be  the  soz-ereign 
will  to  strike  down  both  at  once,  and  get  rid  of  tlie  rate-payers'  complaint 
on  the  one  liand,  arid  the  parade  of  free  service  on  the  other.  If  this  be 
true,  and  it  should  result  in  an  increase  of  burdens,  and  a  corresponding 
enlargement  of  the  company's  revenue,  it  would  not  be  for  the  lack  of 
power  in  your  honorable  body  to  prevent  it." 

The  Bulletin and  Call  support  this  view  in  1879.  The  Bulletin and 
Call  denounce  it  in  1881.     On  which  can  the  public  rely? 

BULLETIN   AND   CALL   INCREASE  OF  WATER    RATES. 

With  like  mendacity  they  declare  that  the  Bayly  ordinance  increases 
water  rates  25  to  33  per  cenl.  In  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  this  state- 
ment here  are  the  rates  established  by  the  Water  Commissioners,  and  in 
force  prior,  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution,  and  those  as  fixed 
by  the  Bayly  ordinance  : 

COMMISSIONERS'    RATES. 
Subject  to  deduction  of  10  per  cent,  on  prompt  payment. 


)  SfRFACE  COVERED  BY 
TENEMENT. 
SQUARE  FEET. 


600  to     700. . 


3  tO 

to     900 

to    IOOO 

to   I200 

to   1400 

to  1600 

to  1800 

to  2000 

to  2200 

to   2400 

to  2600 . 

to  2800 

to  3000 

to  3200 

to  3400 

to  3600 

to  3800 

to  4000 


One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Story. 

Stories. 

Stories. 

Stories. 

Sz  00 

2    00 

52  25 

$2  50 

2  00 

2  25 

2  50 

2  75 

2  25 

2  50 

2  75 

3  00 

2    50 

2  75 

3  00 

3  25 

2  75 

3  00 

3  25 

3  5o 

3  00 

3  Z5 

3  5° 

3  75 

3  25 

3  50 

3  75 

4  00 

3  50 

3  75 

4  00 

4  25 

5  75 

4  00 

4  25 

4   50 

4  00 

4  25 

4  50 

4  75 

4  25 

4  5o 

4  75 

5  00 

4  50 

4  75 

5  00 

5  25 

4  75 

5  00 

5  25 

5  5° 

5  00 

5  25 

5  5o 

5  76 

5  25 

5  50 

5   75 

6  00 

5  5o 

5  75 

6  co 

625 

5  75 

6  00 

625 

6  50 

6  00 

6  25 

6  50 

675 

6  25 

6  50 

6  75 

7  00 

Five 
Stories. 

S=  75 

3  00 
3  25 
3  50 

3  75 

4  00 
4  25 
4  50 

4  75 

5  00 
5  25 
5  50 

5  75 

6  00 
625 
6  50 

6  75 

7  00 
7  25 


Note. — No  single  rate  less  tba  1  $2. 


BAYLY  ORDINANCE  RATES. 


SQUARE   FEET. 


600  to  700. . 
700  to    800. . 

£00  to  CJOO.  ■ 
900  to  IOOO. 
1000  to  1200.. 
1200  to  1400. . 
1400  to  1600. , 
1600  to  1800. , 
1800  to  2000 .  . 
2000  to  2200 - 
2200  to  2400.. 
2400  to  2600.. 
2600  to  2800-. 
2800  to  3000 - 
3000  to  3200. 
3200  to  3400. , 
3400  to  3600 .  . 
3600  to  3800 .  . 
3800  to  4OOO-. 


One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Story. 

Stories. 

Stories. 

Stories. 

$i  60 

$1  6d 

Si  80 

$2  00 

1  60 

1  80 

2  00 

2  20 

1  80 

2    OO 

2  20 

2  40 

2  00 

2   20 

2  40 

2  60 

2  20 

2    40 

2  6o 

2  So 

2  40 

2   60 

2  80 

2  6b 

2    80 

3  00 

3    23 

2  80 

3  OO 

3  20 

3  40 

3  00 

3  20 

3  4° 

3  6b 

3  20 

3  40 

360 

380 

3  40 

3  6^ 

3  80 

4  00 

360 

3  80 

4  00 

4  20 

3&o 

4  00 

4  20 

4  40 

4  00 

4  20 

4  40 

4  6b 

4  20 

4  4o 

4  60 

4  80 

4  4° 

460 

4  80 

5  00 

4  60 

4  80 

5  00 

5  20 

4  So 

5  00 

5  20 

5  40 

5  00 

S  20 

5  4° 

560 

Five 

St  ories 


$2  20 

2  40 

2  DO 

2  80 

3  OO 
3  20 
3  40 
3  60 

3  80 

4  00 
4  20 
4  4° 
4  60 

4  80 

5  00 
5  20 
5  40 
5  60 


Note. — No  single  rate  less  than  $t.6o. 


The  other  rates  fixed  by  the  Bayly  ordinance  for  bath  tubs,  irrigation, 
meter  rates,  etc ,  in  no  case  are  equal  to  those  established  by  the  com- 
missioners. It  is  not  pretended  that  the  Bayly  ordinance  diminished 
the  revenue  of  the  company,  as  the  company  had  not  in  many  cases 
charged  up  to  the  limit  of  the  commissioners'  schedule — the  increase  in 
the  number  of  consumers  since  the  adoption  of  the  Bayly  ordinance  has 
brought  up  the  company's  revenue  up  to  the  general  average;  but  the  as- 
sertion that  the  Bayly  ordinance  increased  rates  is  absolutely  false. 

THE  WATER  RATES  REDUCED  ONE-FOURTH.  p 

The  Bulletin  and  Call  declare  that  the  payments  made  by  the  city 
will  increase  the  revenue  of  the  water  company.  Section  n  of  the 
Bayly  ordinance  reads: 

Sec.  11.  The  rates  on  compensation  to  be  collected  for  water  sup- 
plied to  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  for  municipal  purposes, 
shall  be  as  follows: 

Fifteen  dollars  per  month  for  each  and  every  hydrant  for  fire  pur- 
poses and  for  flushing  sewers. 

Five  hundred  dollars  per  month  for  water  furnished  to  the  Golden 
Gate  Park. 

Seven  thousand  dollars  per  month  for  water  furnished  to  all  the  pub- 
lic buildings. 

In  case  the  rates  or  compensation  hereby  fixed  for  water,  supplied  to  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  for  municipal  purposes,  shall  be  fully 
paid  monthly,  by  the  said  city  and  county  to  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Works,  the  same  shall  be  allowed  by  said  corporation,  upon  the  rates 
charged  to  its  consumers,  other  than  the  city  and  county,  for  the  month 
succeeding  the  month  in  which  the  same  are  collected,  and  in  such 
manner  that  the  rates  to  such  consumers,  for  such  succeeding  month 
shall  be  diminished  twenty-five  per  cent,  or  such  proportion  thereof 
as  may  be  collected  from  said  city  and  county. 

The  monthly  payments  to  be  made  by  the  city  would  be: 

For  1,300  hydrants  at  $15 $19,500 

For  watering  park 500 

For  public  buildings 7,000 

Total $27,000 

The  monthly  revenue  of  the  company,  as  provided  by  the  schedule  of 
rates,  is  between  $105,000  and  $108,000  per  month.  This  is  now  paid 
entirely  by  ratepayers.  Deducting  from  thejarger  sum  the  payments 
by  the  city,  and  ratepayers  will  have  to  pay  but  $81,000.  or  one-fourth 
less  than  heretofore,  while  the  company's  revenue  will  remain  unchanged. 

POLITICS   AND   BRIBERY. 

Failing  to  intimidate  this  company  into  submission  to  their  exactions, 
they  call  upon  the  political  parties  to  destroy  us.  As  Supervisors  are 
invested  with  the  right  to  fix  the  water  rates,  our  rightful  revenue  is  to 
be  offered  as  a  bribe  for  votes,  and  the  qualifications  of  candidates  are 
measured  by  the  magnitude  of  the  depletion  promised.  Hence  reduc- 
tions of  30,  even  of  50  per  cent. ,  are  freely  bid  by  aspiring  officeseekers. 

Our  annual  revenue  is  now  in  round  numbers $1,270,000 

Suppose  the  30  per  cent,  bidders  shall  be  elected,  and  reduce 

the  revenue  according  to  promise 423.333 


There  will  remain $846,666 

Deduct  from  this,  interest  payable  on  $4,000,000  of  bonds, 

taxes,  and  operating  expenses,  amounting  in  all  to 623,390 


And  there  will  be  available  for  dividends  to  stockholders $223,276 


Which  sum  is  not  quite  equal  to  3  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  capital 
stock  of  $8,000,000.  If  the  50  per  cent,  bidders  are  elected  the  availa- 
ble levenue  will  be  but  $630,000  or  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest 
taxes,  and  operating  expenses,  with  no  dividends  whatever. 

WHAT    IS  FAIR   CALIFORNIA    INTEREST? 

The  Bulletin  and  Call  assert  that  four  per  cent  per  annum  would  be 
a  fair  California  rate  of  interest  to  stockholders  of  the  water  company. 
The  falsity  of  this  is  apparent  to  every  business  man  in  San  Francisco 
where  the  current  rates  of  money  at  loan  on  wide  margin  of  security 
are  from  seven  to  twelve  per  cent,,  and  where  business  enterprises  are 
not  undertaken  except  where  prospects  of  even  higher  rates  are  en- 
couraging. No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  water  works  are  espe- 
cially exposed  to  unusual  catas trophies,  arising  from  the  effects  of 
floods  or  earthquakes  upon  costly  dams  and  reservoirs  and  to  deterio- 
ration in  pipe  and  works,  and  that  such  risks  justify  a  revenue  above 
rather  than  below  current  rates. 

The  Bulletin  and  Call  allege  that  the  company's  indebtedness  of 
four  millions  is  in  part  owing  to  the  purchase  of  a  valueless  piece  of 
property  which  those  papers  now  style  a  cow  pasture  —to  wit,  the  Cal- 
averas valley.  This  valley  contains  a  supply  of  water  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  San  Francisco  should  it  grow  to  a  city  of  several  millions  of 
population.  Eminent  engineers  have  approved  its  purchase  and  en- 
dorsed its  great  value.  Colonel  Mendell,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
engineers  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  says  of  it : 

' '  /  think  the  Calaveras  property  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  Spring 
Valley,  and  they  did  wisely  to  obtain  it." 

Whose  opinion  shall  be  accepted — that  of  these  inconsistent  and 
vacillating  newspapers,  or  that  of  experienced  and  practical  men? 

The  Bulletin  and  Call  dogmatically  assert  that  the  company  has  onlv 
nominally  made  its  capital  eight  millions,  and  that  it  has  done  so  by 
watering  or  increasing  its  stock  without  equivalent  investment. 

Tohn  F.  Pope,  an  expert  accountant,  and  having  no  connection  with 
this  company,  made  a  thorough  examination  of  its  books,  and  reported 
to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  that  the  company  had  invested  in  its  works 
a  cash  outlay  more  than  twice  the  eight  millions  of  its  capital  stock. 
Another  expert  accountant,  Colonel  A.  J.  Moulder,  examined  the  sys- 
tem of  investigation  and  the  report  of  Mr.  Pope,  and  declared  to  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  that  it  was  correct,  and  that  he  concurred  in  thai 
report. 

Notwithstanding  these  unimpeached  opinions,  this  company  is  will- 
ing and  ready  to  again  submit  its  books  to  investigation,  and  it  hereby 
offers  to  submit  the  whole  question  of  the  cost  and  value  of  its  works, 
and  the  amount  of  income  it  ought  to  receive,  to  a  committee  of  three 
disinterested,  competent  men,  to  be  selected  by  the  Board  of  Trade  or 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

THE  LAWS  WHICH   CONTROL. 

The  Bulletin  and  Call  declare  that  the  company  seek  to  evade  legal 
responsibilities.    On  the  contrary,  here  are  the  laws  that  govern  it.    The 
company  always  has  complied  with,  and  has  no  desire  to  avoid  them  : 
lAct  of  1858.I  [New  Constitution.  1 

Sec  3.  All  privileges,  immunities  Art.  XI.,  Sec.  19.  In  any  city  where 
and  franchises  that  may  be  hereafter  j  there  are  no  public  works  owned  and 
granted  to  any  individual  or  individuals,  controlled  by  the  municipality,  for  sup- 
or  to  any  corporation  or  corporations,  flying  the  same  with  water  or  artificial 
relating  to  the  introduction  of  fresh  1  light,  any  individual  or  anv  company 
water  into  the  city  and  county  of  San  Idujy  incorporated  for  such  purpose  un- 
F ran cisco,  or  into  any  city  or  town  in 'der  and  by  authority  of  the  laws  of 
this  State,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants- this  State,  shall,  under  the  dire 
thereof,  are  hereby  granted  to  all  com-,of  the  Superintendent* of  Stre. is, 
panics  incorporated,  or  that  may  here- pother  officer  in  control  thereof,  and  un- 
after  become  incorporated,  for  the  pur-  der  such  general  regulations  as  the  mu- 
poses  aforesaid.  nicipality  may  prescribe  for  damages, 

Sec.  4.  All  corporations  formed  un-jhave  the  privilege  of  using  the  public 
der  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  claim-  streets  and  thoroughfares  thereof,  and 
ing  any  of  the  privileges  of  the  same,  of  laying  down  pipes  and  conduit;. 
shall  furnish  pure,  fresh  water  to  the  in-  therein  and  connections  therewith,  so 
habitants  of  such  city  and  county,  or  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  introducing 
city  or  town,  for  family  uses,  so  long  as  I  into  and  supplying  such  city  and  its  in- 
the  supply  permits  at  reasonable  rates'lhabitants  either  with  gaslight  or  other 
and  without  distinction  of  persons,  upon  j  illuminating  light,  or  with  fresh  water 
proper  demand  therefor,  and  shall  fur-  for  domestic  and  all  other  purposes, 
nish  water,  to  the  extent  of  their  means,  [upon  the  condition  that  the  municipal 
to  such  city  and  county,  or  city  or  j  government  shall  have  the  right  to  reg- 
town,  in  case  of  fire  or  other  great  ne-  j  ulate  the  charges  thereof, 
cessiry,  free  of  charge.  And  the  rates  Art.  XIV.,  Sec  1.  The  use  of  all  wa- 
to  be  charged  for  water  shall  be  deter- }ter  now  appropriated  for  sale,  renta 
mined  by  a  Board  of  Commissioners  to  |  distribution  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
be  selected  as  follows:  Two  by  such  public  use,  and  subject  to  the  regula- 
rity and  county,  or  city  or  town,  author- [dons  and  control  of  the  State,  in  the 
jties,  and  two  by  the  water  company;  manner  to  be  prescribed  bylaw;  pro- 
and  in  case  that  four  cannot  agree  to  a !  vided,  that  the  rates  or  compensation  10 
valuation,  then  in  that  case  the  four  be  collected  by  any  person,  comp.. 
shall  chose  a  fifth.  corporation  in  this  State,  for  the  use  of 

water  supplied  to  any  city  and  county, 
or  city  or  town,  or  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  shall  be  fixed  annually  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  orcityand  county, 
or  city  or  town  Council. 
If  there  is  any  common  sense  construction  to  be  given  to  the  language 
of  the  law,  this  company  is,  by  section  3  of  the  Act  of  1858,  entitled  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  and  immunities  conferred  upon  individuals,  com- 
panies, and  corporations,  by  section  19  of  Article  XI.  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution. Such  section  imposes  no  obligation  to  furnish  water  free.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  any  one — not  even  the  proprietors  of  the  Bulletin 
and  Call—  would  claim  that  artesian  well,  or  any  other  water  com- 
panies, are  by  that  section  obliged  to  furnish  free  water  to  the  city. 

DEMAGOGUES  OF  THE   PRESS. 

That  those  newspapers  are  not  sincere  nor  truthful  in  their  assertions 
of  the  legal  obligations  of  this  company  ;  that  they  have  no  confidence 
in  their  own  forced  and  prevaricating  opinions  as  to  the  construction  of 
the  Constitution  or  the  statute  ;  that  they  dare  not.  for  fear  of  their  own 
discomfiture,  leave  the  questions  involved  to  the  only  tribunal  that  cm, 
under  a  republican  government,  decide  them — to  wit,  the  Supreme 
Court ;  that  they  rely  more  upon  demagogism,  falsehood,  intimidation, 
and  other  prostitutions  of  journalistic  power  to  effect  their  malicious 
purpose — are  facts  conclusively  established,  not  alone  by  their  weak 
and  shuffling  sophistry,  but  by  their  attempts  to  influence  and  control 
political  conventions,  and  to  extort  lrom  nominees,  through  fears  of 
newspaper  hostility,  pledges  to  wage  war  against  this  company  under 
the  banner  of  the  Bulletin  and  Call. 

There  can  be  no  more  degrading  misuse  of  influence,  no  more  infam- 
ous attempt  at  usurpation,  than  such  efforts  to  warp  the  judgment,  to 
stultify  the  sense  and  to  demoralize  the  conscience  of  men  who  hope  to 
receive  the  suffrages  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

The  power  of  Supervisors  to  determine  the  rates  of  this  company  is  a 
quasi-judicial  power.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  candidate  for  the 
bench,  who,  in  advance  of  election,  should  pledge  and  pre-announce 
his  decision  of  some  question  certain  to  come  before  him  ?  And  what . 
denunciation  would  be  too  severe  to  bestow  upon  a  venal  newspaper  that 
would  ask,  nay  command,  such  pledges  to  be  given? 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  people,  in  their  hearts,  approve  such  de- 
mands, nor  that  they  would  justify  compliance.  It  would  not  be  re- 
publican ;  it  would  not  be  democratic  ;  it  would  not  be  American.  It  is 
demagogism.  Chas.  Webb  Howard, 

President  Spring  Valley  Water  Works. 


The  married  life  of  the  present  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Russia  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  value  of  frankness  and  truth -speaking  between 
matrimonial  partners.  When  the  emperor,  for  political  reasons,  was 
compelled  to  marry  his  late  brother's  fiancee,  he  did  not  hesiute  to  tell 
her  that  he  loved  another.  This  open  confession  was  met  by  a  corre- 
sponding avowal.  His  fiancee  told  him  unreservedly  that  she  had  pas- 
sionately loved  his  brother.  Nevertheless,  their  union  has  been  appa- 
rendy  a  model  marriage — one  which  may  well  surprise  us  by  its 
undisturbed  accordance  and  lasting  affection. 

Great  has  been  the  circumstance  that  surrounded  the  recent  extrac- 
tion of  a  troublesome  tooth  that  belonged  to  the  Shah  of  Persia.  His 
entire  court  was  present  to  witness  the  awful  spectacle,  and  during  the 
same  day  he  received  no  fewer  than  3  000  ducats  as  presents  oT  con- 
gratulation. It  was  a  European  dentist  who  performed  the  successful 
operation,  and  his  grateful  majesty  rewarded  his  skill  with  an  even  100 
of  the  ducats. 


THE       ARGON  AU  T. 


THE  TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

The  Waiter  Girl. 
A  pretty  waiter  girl  is  she  ; 

She  dresses  very  neatly  ; 
She  briog5  ray  foamy  beer  to  rue. 

And  smiles  upon  me  sweetly. 

But  when  I  think  how  many  men 

That  in  the  cafe  gather. 
Are  just  as  sweetly  smiled  upon, 

I  feel  disgusted — rather. 
—  Charles  A*  Dana  in  New  York  Sun. 


Let  Him  R.  I.  P. 
Little  Johnny  went  to  view 

The  circus  and  the  flip-flap  flippers  ; 
Johnny  tried  the  flip-flap,  too. 

Now  he  wears  the  golden  slippers. 
While  they  turned  these  things  at  will 

In  the  air  or  anywheres, 
Johnny  turned  one  higher  still, 

Turned  clear  up  the  golden  stairs. 

— EvatisviUe  Argus, 


The  Old  Maid's  Soliloquy. 
!  the  seasons  come  and  go  ; 
They  bring  no  change  for  me  ; 
I'm  silting  where  a  year  ago 

I  sipped  my  Oolong  tea. 
Mv  mirror  opposite  proclaims 

The  sad,  unwholesome  truth. 
That  all  the  charms  I  boasted  once 
Are  passing,  like  my  youth. 

My  raven  locks  are  changing  fast ; 
My  face  betokens  bile  ; 

My  voice  seems  cracked,  for  when  I  sing 
My  saucy  nieces  smile. 

I  seek  in  books  the  largest  type- 
Not  that  my  eyes  are  dim — 

I  must  have  strained  the  optic  nerve 
Looking  in  vain  for  him. 

Ah  !  once  I  thought  that  Sandy  Bean 

Would  offer  me  his  hand  ; 
But  he  was  drafted  to  the  war, 

And  killed  at  Cumberland. 
Then  John  McMartiu  walked  with  me 

From  church  that  niiny  day. 
But  a   "  war-widow"  drafted  him. 

And  took  him  home — to  stay. 

My  hopes  are  like  the  withered  leaf 

Borne  on  the  autumn  blast ; 
My  brightest  morning  sun,  at  noon 

With  clouds  is  overcast. 
The  streets  are  full  of  flirting  girls — 

Such  horrid,  sickening  sights 
I  can't  endure  ;  I'll  take  the  stump, 

And  go  for  "  woman's  rights." 

—S.  K.  Saxc. 


What  They  Were  Doing. 

'  What  are  you  doing,  Joe?  "  said  I. 

'  Nothing,  sir."  was  his  reply. 

'  Are  you  there,  Will?     Pray  let  me  know." 

"  I'm  busy,  sir.     I'm  helping  Joe." 

'  Is  nothing,  then,  so  hard  to  do 
That  thus  it  takes  the  time  of  two?" 
Poor  Will  then  answered  with  a  smile, 
(  Joe  laughed  and  giggled  all  the  while,) 

"  We  are  such  clever  folks,  d'ye  see, 
That  nothing's  hard  for  Joe  and  me." 


Previousness. 
Full  many  a  youth,  too  fresh,  alas,  to  last, 

Has  ventured  to  the  gay  ice-cream  saloon, 
And  wore,  in  dull  December's  blast, 

The  pale  gray  raiment  that  he  wore  in  June. 
— Hawkeye. 


The  Whole 

Story. 

Mash 

Rope 

Rash 

Hope 

Walk 

Creep 

Talk 

Sleep 

Cream 

Tie 

Dream 

High 

Spoon 

Climb 

Soon 

Time 

Gate 

Nigh 

Late 

Fly 

Kiss 

Said 

Bliss 

Wed 

Door 

Hack 

Gore 

Back 

Boot 

Heap 

Scoot 

Weep 

Sneers 

Live 

Tears 

Forgive. 

— Toledo  American 

FRENCH  CLOCKS. 

Direct  importations  enable  us  to  offer  at  low  prices,  a 
tarefully  selected  assortment  of  FRENCH  TRAVELING 
and  9IJLXTEL  CLOCKS.  Together  with  a  fine  stock  of 
OPERA  GLASSES. 

All  goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  no  variation  in 
(rice. 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO, 

No.  110  Montgomery  Street. 


OTTUMWA 


See  Worcester. 
There  was  a  party  named  Vaaghan, 
Who  used  to  incessantly  yaughan  ; 

When  they  said  :  "  This  won't  do  !  " 

He  replied,  "So  would  you. 
If  you  had  to  get  up  before  daughn." 

A  timid  young  laundress,  named  Majoribanks, 
Washed  duds  in  a  tub  made  of  lajori-planks  ; 

As  she  made  triple  mail 

Of  her  husband's  shirt-tail. 
He  smiled  sweetly,  and  murmured,  "Nostajori, 
thanks." 


A  venturesome  skipper  named  Brougham, 
Attempted  to  sail  round  a  simougham  ; 
He  sailed,  and  he  sailed, 
_  But  he  utterly  failed  ;— (long pause.) 
He's  now  up  the  heavenly  flougham. 

Said  a  gouty  old  Earl  of  Buccleuch 
Who  wore  a  large  No.  10  sheuch — 
"'Taint  pretty,  I  know, 
But  behold  my  big  toe ! 
What  more  can  a  poor  devil  deuch?  " 

There  was  a  young  fellow,  named  Hughes, 
Who  had  a  bad  fit  of  the  blughes  ; 

He  tore  out  his  eyes, 

And  ate  seven  pies, 
And  danced  till  he  wore  out  his  shughes. 

—Puck. 


Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  LILY  CORtf  STARCH.  Their 
works  are  located  at  Ottiimwa,  Iowa,  in  the  midst  ot  the  finest 
corn-growing  district  in  the  United  States,  and  have  advantages 
in  the  selection  of  their  raw  material  SUPERIOR  to  any  other 
manufacturer  of  Corn  Starch  in  the  world. 

LILY  CORN  STARCH 

lis  made  by  an  entirely  new  process,  and  is  EREE  FROM  the 

VILE,  POISOXOUS  chemicals  commonly  used  by  OTHER  MAX- 
;  UFACTURERS. 

LILY  CORX  STARCH  is  the  FINEST  FOOD  Df  THE  WORLD. 

Xo  family  should  be  without  it.    A  NECESSITY  FOR  THE  RICH. 

A  LUXURY  FOR  THE  POOR.    Ask  your  Urocer  for  it,  and  take 

no  other.  

USE  LILY  CL08S  STARGH ! 

It  is  unequaled  in  Whiteness  and  Strength.  Absolutely  free 
from  impurities,  and  is  the  FAVORITE  in  the  Laundry,  giving 
a  beautiful  gloss  finish,  and  is  guaranteed  not  to  injure  the  fin- 
est fabrics.     For  sale  by  all  Grocers. 


JOHN  T.  CUTTING    &    CO. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,  407  Front  Street,  San  Francisco. 


WILL  BE   OPEN  SEPTEMBER  1. 


LONDON  FALL1WINTER  STYLES 

Embracing  many  novelties  in  CASSIMERES,  SITTINGS,  and  VEST- 
INGS,  manufactured  for  and  imported  exclusively  by  us. 


BULLOCK   &   JONES,  105  Montgomery  St 


INSURANCE       T       COMPANY 

of  california.! 

Capital, $750,000 

Assets,  December  31, 1880,    -       -  $1,160,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,   President. 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER.  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL..  PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


PACIFIC 

OCEAN  HOOSE 

SANTA    CRTJZ. 

E.  J.  Swift,    -    -    -    Proprietor. 


T 


HE  ABOVE  FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE 


has  been  thoroughly  renovated  and  put  in  first-class 
order.  Santa  Cruz  is  the  Long  Branch  of  the  Pacific,  and 
the  finest  wate ring- p Lace  on  the  Coast. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

GARDEN    HOSE 

Of  all  grades  and  sizes, 

THE  VERY  CHEAPEST  AND  VERY  BEST 

THE   CELEERATED 

MALTESE    CROSS   HOSE, 

For  Garden  purposes  and  Fire  Departments. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  03-  the 

tint  (a  Perchaand  Rubber  M'f'g  Co. 

JOHN   W.  TAYLOR,  Manager, 
Corner  Firsl  and  Market  Sis.,  San  Francisco. 


REMOVAL 

JOHX    MIDDLETOJf, 

(Successor  to  Middleton  &  Famsworth), 

GOAL    DEALER, 

lias  Removed  to 

10    POST    STREET. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17  and  10  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco 


umpaiit 

NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER. 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

Jano0 

"  A  natural  laxative, superuTto  all  others." 
Prof.  Macnamara,  M.D.  of  Dublin. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

"  Relieves  the  kidneys,  unloads  the  liver, 
and  opens  the  bozvels." 

London  Medical  Record. 
Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wmeglassfnl  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 
FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

532  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


ESTABLISHED    1852. 

A.  P.  HOTALINC  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  J.  H.  CUTTER 

OLD  BOCRBON  WHISKF, 

And  Importers  of 

FINE    WINES    AND    LIQUORS, 
4  59  and  431  Jackson  Street,        San  Francisco. 


JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AXD  PERFUMERS, 

No.  635  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel.) 

IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 

fumery.  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods  Toilet  Articles,  etc. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


I  met  an  exile  in  a  distant  land  the  other  day,  as 
the  Englishmen  say,  who  was  not  only  heart-sick  for 
home,  but  thirsting  for  the  theatre.  "One  gets  so 
weary  of  the  perpetual  round  of  dinners  and  dances, 
which  are  our  only  pleasures  on  these  edges  of  civil- 
ization," she  said,  "and  I  actually  yearn  for  the  the- 
atre with  a  longing  which  you  can  not  know  who 
have  it  always  at  your  very  door.  I  read  every  scrap 
in  the  London  and  Paris  papers  which  hints  at  them. 
I  know  all  the  New  York  favorites  almost  as  well  as 
if  I  were  there  ;  and  I  feel  as  though  there  were  al- 
ways ready  for  you,  when  you  chose  to  go  to  see  it, 
a  glittering  pageant  of  lovely  women  and  gifted  men." 
The  exile  has  come  home  since  then,  and  has  seen 
the  glittering  pageant  It  had  not  on  its  choicest 
glitter,  and  it  may  have  been  a  bad  time  for  pageants, 
but  within  a  fortnight  she  was  ineffably  bored,  and 
has  almost  foresworn  the  theatre.  Indeed,  it  is  those 
who  go  most  rarely  who  are  most  easily  ennuied. 
They  seem  to  pierce  the  petty  shams  and  the  artifice 
with  their  practical  eyes,  and  have  not  the  taste  grown 
by  long  habit  to  appreciate  the  art  which  the  habitue 
delights  in.  He  has  a  taste  of  genuine  pleasure 
when,  dropping  into  the  familiar  circle  in  a  half- 
hearted way,  and  expecting  nothing,  he  comes  across 
a  play,  or  even  a  scene,  of  more  than  common  excel- 
lence, or  a  new  player  with  more  than  common  tal- 
ent One  experiences  a  gentle  and  unusual  satisfac- 
tion in  such  a  case,  a  mild  glow  of  interest  which  is 
not  as  fatiguing  as  the  emotions  roused  by  a  stormily 
successful  play  or  a  preternaturally  gifted  player,  and 
serves  its  purpose  very  well.  You  may  pass  such  an 
evening  with  "  Miss  Chester."  You  will  find  all  your 
old  friends  of  the  English  novel :  the  young  earl — 
earls  are  of  such  delightfully  plentiful  growth  in  books 
— the  dowager,  with  a  new  attachment  of  American 
fussiness  over  her  one  darling,  and  the  unfortunate 
younger  son.  Of  course  he  is  a  changeling.  Nursery 
matters  must  be  carried  on  in  a  very  loose-jointed  way 
in  old  England,  for  a  family  without  a  changeling  is  as 
badly  provided  as  a  family  without  a  ghost.  Then, 
too,  there  is  a  neighbor's  younger  son  who  has  gone 
to  the  bad,  the  family  solicitor,  the  sweet  young  Eng- 
lish girl  with  whom  all  hands  round  fall  in  love,  and 
the  governess,  or  companion,  a  dark,  silent,  myste- 
rious woman.  Truth  to  tell,  these  hackneyed  mate- 
rials have  been  put  together  with  a  pretty  knack. 
The  text  has  the  style  and  smoothness  which  the 
practiced  writer  alone  can  give.  It  is  refreshing  to 
hear  this  good  crisp  English,  where  each  word  seems 
to  fit  its    place  with  a  nicety.      It  has   nothing   of 

■  theatrical  flourish,  but  it  has  the  smooth  flow  which 
pleases  the  ear  in  the  speech  of  a  cultivated  English- 
woman. One  would  almost  expect  to  find  a  play 
from  a  professional  book-writer  weighted  down  with 
verbiage.  It  takes  such  a  mass  of  words  to  spin  a 
story  out  when  it  is  between  covers.  But  this  one  is 
carefully  pruned  down  -to  a  conciseness  which  is  re- 
markable, since  the  playwright  is  not  only  an  ama- 
teur, (in  this  line,)  but  a  woman  as  well.  Women 
resent  the  accusation  with  wordy  fierceness,  but  they 
are  prone  on  all  occasions  to  be  explanatory,  and 

.more  so  than  ever  when  they  write  plays.  Miss 
Chester,  without  very  much  to  do,  or  even  very  much 
to  say,  is  a  strongly  outlined  character.  Miss  Jef- 
freys-Lewis plays  it  very  well.  She  cannot  be  said 
to  have  the  matronly  bearing  which  should  belong  to 
the  middle-aged  Lady  Gertrude  Challoner,  but  she 
conscientiously  lays  aside  every  accessory  of  the  toilet, 
and  is  apparently  willing  to  be  unbeautiful.  It  is 
not  a  flaming  part  like  Zicka,  or  any  of  the  score  for 
which  Zicka  has  stood  model.  It  is  a  repressive  part, 
and  it  is  just  a  little  difficult  to  play  repression,  espe- 
cially when  one  has  been  sweeping  the  stage  with  a 
storm  of  all  the  passions,  as  JefFreys-Lewis  has  been 
called  upon  to  do.  But  she  braces  herself  well  to 
the  new  emergency  ;  is  cold,  pale,  silent,  mysterious, 
suffering,  and  cynical  before  others,  bitterly  unhappy 
and  hungry  with  mother-love  when  alone,  and 
quite  an  impressive  figure  throughout  Miss  Ethel 
Arden  is  once  more  a  nice  little  English  girl.  This 
seems  to  be  the  measure  of  the  lady's  compass.  She 
plays  with  quiet  taste,  and  nothing  more.  Fortu- 
nately there  is  nothing  more  asked  of  her  in  "  Miss 
Chester."  Where  do  they  rank  this  little  lady  among 
the  many  subdivisions  of  a  thoroughly-appointed 
company  in  these  exact  times  ?  Not  as  an  ingenue, 
if  one  accepts  the  term  literally,  as  it  usually  is  ac- 
cepted ;  not  as  a  soubrette,  who  indeed,  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  a  stock  company,  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing. We  had  her  last  week,  however,  when  Miss 
Alice  Hastings  played  Angie  Gordon,  in  that  remark- 
ably complex  drama,  "The  Planter's  Wife,"  with  a 
heartiness  and  jollity  which  went  far  to  condone  the 
effects  ol   her  first  appearance.      Miss   Thompson, 


taking  a  fancy  to  the  lively  and  somewhat  forward 
Angie,  determined  to  become  a  soubrette  for  the 
nonce,  and  played  Angie  for  her  benefit.  Miss  Alice 
Hastings's  Angie  was  an  amusing  child ;  Miss 
Thompson's  a  most  ingenuous  young  maiden,  whose 
unconcealed  inclinings  toward  the  married  state 
seemed  simply  a -little  "  Palace  of  Truth"  episode. 
It  is  strange  how,  with  precisely  the  same  text  and 
situations,  two  people  will  ring  the  changes  upon 
even  so  small  a  part 

One  can  almost  know  what  sort  of  an  Osip  Mr. 
Tearle  will  make,  and  just  how  and  where  it  will  com- 
pare with  Charles  Thome's.  Mr.  Charles  Thome 
never  played  anything  else  so  well,  for  it  was  during 
the  same  engagement,  close  upon  the  withdrawal  of 
the  beautiful  "  Danichcffs,"  that  he  proved  himself 
to  be  so  radically  coarse  an  actor.  Coarse,  Tearle  is 
never,  and  powerful  he  is  not.  But  he  has  an  earn- 
estness which  is  flattering  to  an  audience,  and  a  fine- 
ness which  is  eminently  agreeable.  He  is  one  to  be 
easily  overweighted,  but  so  long  as  they  make  of  him 
an  impetuous,  warm-hearted  English  lad,  like  Rupert 
in  "  Miss  Chester,"  he  will  fill  his  niche  so  well  that 
it  will  be  difficult  indeed  to  replace  him  when  he  takes 
the  departure  which  the  announced  farewell  benefit 
seems  to  portend.  Are  they  really  birds  of  passage, 
this  clever  company  which  seemed  promised  for  a 
year?  They  went  up  into  the  flies,  or  down  into  the 
cellar,  or  wherever  in  their  gloomy  strongholds  they 
keep  their  canvas  treasures,  and  fished  out  a  good 
scene  or  two  for  "  Miss  Chester,"  so  that  Montressor 
Castle  was  rather  an  inhabitable-looking  place,  while 
the  Cascine  Gardens  were  an  admirable  background 
for  the  really  impressive  duel  scene.  It  is  rather  a  pet 
idea  to  bring  father  and  son  together  in  deadly  con- 
flict upon  the  stage  when  they  do  not  know  of  their 
relationship,  and  it  is  all  right  so  long  as  one  has  the 
comfortable  assurance  that  the  duel  will  end  in  nothing 
more  serious  than  a  scratch.  But  Florence  Marryatt 
has  a  fancy  for  domestic  horrors,  and  after  her  exces- 
sively unpleasant  story,  "My  Own  Child,"  one  is 
prepared  to  sup  on  them  with  her.  But  in  "  Miss 
Chester  "  she  has  chosen  rather  to  leave  everything 
bathed  in  sunlight.  Even  Michael  Fortescue,  that 
cosmopolitan  man-of-the-world,  of  the  type  that  nov- 
elists love,  and,  in  this  case,  a  pretty  bad  specimen  of 
the  article,  is  thoroughly  whitewashed  at  last  True, 
he  is  a  baronet,  and,  as  such,  must  be  treated  with 
all  due  respect  by  a  loyal  countrywoman,  who,  for 
dramatic  purposes,  may  make  a  blackleg  of  him  for 
an  act  or  two,  but  must  reform  him  at  last  Mr.  Ger- 
ald Eyre,  having  shed  his  odious  blouse,  fell  into  the 
general  swing  of  even  excellence,  fought  his  duel 
right  skillfully,  made  an  admirable  villain,  and  quite 
as  admirable  a  penitent,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  pair 
of  eyebrows  whitened  by  remorse.  Every  one  is  fur- 
nished at  last  with  a  certificate  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, for  Gertrude,  who  was  wronged  and  betrayed, 
and  consequently  was  a  very  bad  woman,  gets  a  mar- 
riage paper,  a  husband,  a  son,  and  an  estate  all  at  a 
pop,  and  Rupert  forsakes  his  brief  season  of  evil 
courses  and  has  become  a  clerk,  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  respectable ;  and  every  one  marries 
the  right  one,  and  the  curtain  falls  at  last,  leaving 
them,  if  not  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  at  least  in  a  state 
of  household  peace  and  in  the  odor  of  respectability. 

When  was  there  so  goodly  a  gathering  in  the  Bush 
Street  Theatre  as  met  there  on  Thursday  evening,  all 
a-quiver  with  expectation,  since  the  coyness  of  the 
troupe  had  roused  every  one  to  a  very  thorough  de- 
termination to  see  the  new  opera.  Gilbert  has  let  his 
wayward  fancy  run  riot  this  time,  and  "  Patience"  is 
more  completely  an  extravaganza  than  any  of  his 
works  since  the  "  Palace  of  Truth,"  while  the  music, 
with  the  exception  of  the  inevitable  patter  song  or 
two,  is  a  long  tuneful  wail,  as  ^esthetic  music  should 
be.  Perhaps  if  there  be  a  choice,  it  is  for  "Wiely 
walyoh,"  a  duet  between  the  idyllic  poet  and  the 
dairy-maid,  with  an  early  English  refrain.  But  it  is  not 
the  smooth,  light,  plaintive  music  alone  which  makes 
the  charm  of  ' '  Patience, "  nor  the  sparkling  text  alone 
with  its  big  crop  of  extravagances.  yEstheticism  in  its 
worst  form  has  not  yet  reached  this  prosaic  burg,  but 
wild  tales  of  it  have  crossed  the  seas,  so  that  even 
those  who  do  not  know  what  it  is  all  about  have  yet 
a  glimmer  of  perception.  Their  ideas  may  be  noth- 
ing more  than  a  misty  tangle  of  sun-flowers  and  sage 
greens,  but  they  know  something  queer  is  going  on 
in  smoky  London  town,  and  "  Patience  "  will  tell 
them  what  it  is.  As  for  Patience  herself,  she  has  been 
made  rather  a  lay-figure  upon  which  to  drape  aesthe- 
tic fancies  than  anything  else,  but  Miss  Emelie  Mel- 
ville, in  a  bewildering  robe  of  creamy  wool  strewn 
thick  with  sunflowers,  is  so  very  gorgeous  a  lay-figure 
that  one  almost  forgets  that  she  has  neither  as 
much  music  or  action  in  this  as  in  some  of  the 
older  operas,  and  contents  one's  self  with  looking 
when  not  listening.  The  tenor,  too,  seems  to  fill  a 
rather  minor  part,  but  his  handsome  presence  and 
his  pleasant  voice  paved  the  way  to  instant  favor. 
Besides  it  would  never  have  done  to  cast  the  tenor 
for  either  Bunthorne  or  Grosvenor,  for  even  the  idyl- 
lic poet  must  be  a  bit  of  a  comedian  in  his  way,  and 
Caselli  toned  down  a  little  under  the  newness  and 
strangeness  of  making  up  as  a  "  professional  beauty," 
and  with  all  the  harsher  notes  of  his  voice  softened 
to  sweetness — surely  the  musical  director  has  been 
at  work  upon  him — makes  something  very  like  a  hit 
Max  Freeman  enters  very  heartily  and  understand- 


ing^ into  the  burlesque  of  the  wan,  weird  poet, -but  his 
make-up  is  a  shade  too  grotesque.  So,  too.  Miss  Hal- 
leck,  who  is  so  amusing  as  the  Lady  Jane,  at  first 
strains  a  point  or  two  at  least,  and  her  Lady  Jane  is 
too  good  to  spoil.  Mr.  Dungan's  familiar  voice  rings 
out  rich  and  strong  amid  his  new  surroundings,  and 
his  brief  professional  career  of  three  or  four  nights 
has  already  removed  many  traces  of  the  amateur. 
As  for  the  twenty  love-lorn  maidens,  they  are  prettily 
dressed  in  fresh  new  costumes,  which  are  a  cross  be- 
tween the  ancient  classic  and  the  real  aesthetic.  They 
are  pretty  girls,  and  sing  their  doleful  laments  very 
sweetly,  but  more  anon.  Meantime,  with  the  ever- 
welcome  and  charming  Emelie  in  her  sunflowers  and 
her  songs,  with  a  well-appointed  and  well-costumed 
troupe,  and  with  Gilbert's  quaint  conceit  to  send  the 
low  laugh  rippling  around  the  circle,  and  Sullivan's 
numbers  to  emphasize  them,  who  will  miss  seeing 
"  Patience  "  ?  Betsy  B. 

MUSICAL  NOTES. 

Farewell  Concert  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 

Hilda  is  not  a  professional  poetess.  She  does  not 
make  a  business  of  rising  early,  all  the  year  round,  to 
kindle  that  sacred  flame  which  most  of  us  must  man- 
age to  set  so  well  aglow  before  the  muse  will  conde- 
scend to  warm  her  dainty  fingers,  much  less  to  tarry 
at  our  fireside.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be  just 
the  other  way  with  Hilda.  The  goddess  herself  tends 
the  divine  spark,  and  Hilda  is  the  one  who  turns  to 
its  constant  light,  as  impulse  may  direct.  Probably 
this  is  why  you  do  not  come  across  her  name  in  the 
magazines,  or  read  cheap  imitations  of  her  verse  in 
the  newspapers.  But  though  unpublished  and  un- 
advertised,  she  is  still  a  poetess.  There  are  not  lack- 
ing rhymed  and  rhythmic  proofs  of  these  assertions, 
and  perhaps  some  day  Hilda  may  be  persuaded  to 
open  the  doors  of  their  manuscript  prison,  and  set 
them  free  ior  their  own  worth's  sake.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  the  most  that  can  be  done  to  uphold 
all  I  say  of  her  talent,  and  to  serve  a  certain  purpose, 
is  to  be  about  explaining  what  first  led  to  these  many 
words,  and  what  they  have  to  do  with  the  Quintette 
concert  Such  an  explanation  will  be  made,  if  you 
will  have  the  patience  to  listen  to  a  prose  rendering 
of  what  seems  to  me  one  of  the  happiest  and  most 
bewitchingly  irrational  of  all  Hilda's  poetical  conceits. 
We  know,  she  says  somewhere  in  a  few  little  verses, 
whose  art  of  suggestion  is  absolutely  classic,  that  if 
we  were  to  sail,  and  sail,  and  still  keep  on  until  we 
had  rounded  the  whole  world,  we  should  come  again 
to  our  starting  place.  And  if  that  were  passed,  and 
we  were  to  take  the  old  course  once  more,  behold  ! 
there  would  be  the  beautiful  islands  that  months  ago 
we  had  wept  to  leave  behind.  And  there  would  be 
the  same  great  stretches  of  tropic  sea,  the  same  sun- 
bright  shores  of  peaceful  lands — all  indeed  that  we 
had  mourned  as  past  and  lost  Why,  asks  Hilda,  is 
not  this  a  type  of  the  lovely  things  that  may 
happen  to  our  lives  after  we  have  once  completed 
some  patient  round  of  existence?  Why  may  we  not 
come  again  sometime,  somewhere,  to  all  our  lost  joy, 
lost  faith,  and  love,  and  treasure  ?  Well,  the  very 
question  is  enough  to  set  one  a-tremble  with  delusive 
hope  ;  for  what  would  it  be  to  spring,  with  old-new 
greeting,  to  the  dear  presence  of  those  thousand  van- 
ished pleasures,  long  ago  surrendered,  but  still  de- 
plored? An  impossible  experience,  you  say?  And 
yet  you  were  at  the  farewell  concert  of  the  Quintette 
Club  !  Why,  where  could  there  have  been  found  a 
better  illustration  of  the  truth  of  Hilda's  fine  and 
touching  fancy?  1  could  think  of  nothing  else  the 
whole  evening  through  but  that,  in  blindly  following 
the  mysterious  sweep  of  some  wide  circle  of  time, 
we  had  all  come  back  together  to  the  very  concert 
that  first  took  place  in  a  far-off  month  of  May. 
There  we  were  in  the  same  hall,  with  the  same  light 
shining  about  us,  and  the  self-same  people  laughing 
and  talking  softly  on  every  side.  There,  above  the 
stage,  seated  airily  on  nothing,  smiled  the  perennial 
lady  of  the  rose-red  robe  and  chubby  lyre.  There 
were  the  places  arranged  in  order  on  the  platform, 
and  there  to  fill  them  came  Mr.  Schnitzler,  absorbed 
and  grave  ;  Mr.  Giese,  with  that  remembered  expres- 
sion of  mingled  seriousness  and  demure  amusement  ; 
Mr.  Ryan,  dignified  and  unruffled  ;  Mr.  Thiele  and 
Mr.  Schade,  with  each  memorable  characteristic  of 
person  and  manner  unchanged.  And  that  opening 
number,  the  C  minor  quintette  by  Mozart,  although 
it  was  nothing  that  we  had  beard  from  them  before, 
awakened  and  breathed  forth  all  the  familiar  tones 
that  wove  for  us  those  first  fascinating  spells.  Mozart 
is  so  pure,  so  melodious  that  we  seem  to  have  always 
known  his  thoughts.  We  fancy  them  to  be  the  ex- 
pression of  what  we  would  have  said  if  we  hadknown 
how,  and  perhaps  this  is  why  Mozart  was  chosen  on 
Friday  evening  to  be  a  sort  of  musical  hyphen  be 
tween  the  puzzling  past  and  the  perplexing  present. 
At  any  rate,  the  C  minor  quintette  only  intensified  the 
mystery  of  our  being  twice  at  the  same  concert,  and 
made  italics  of  what  would  otherwise  be  ordinary 
print  There  was  one  thing  that  was  just  the 
least  little  bit  different,  though,  when  Miss 
Nellini  came  to  sing.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Giese 
lead  her  quite  so  proudly  to  her  place  before  the  au- 
dience, and  imply  so  much well,  applause,  in  his 

manner,  before  she  had  really  uttered  a  note  ?  I  sup- 
pose the  explanation  of  it  was,  that  Miss  Nellini  had 
told  the  club  beforehand  how  wonderfully  and  en- 
chantingly  she  meant  to  sing  that  scene  from  ' '  Ham- 
let," and  of  course  Mr.  Giese  couldn't  help  showing 
how  much  he  appreciated  the  promised  treat  in  ad- 
vance. And  it  was  a  treat  indeed.  Miss  Nellini 
fairly  outdid  herself.  Never  in  better  voice,  she  made 
mere  play  of  the  immense  difficulties  of  her  selection, 
singing  with  that  limpid  clearness  and  intelligent 
comprehension  so  grateful  to  a  fastidious  mind  and 
ear  ;  and  so  artistically,  too  !  Do  you  remember  how 
gracefully  she  dropped  from  a  brilliant,  sparkling 
burst  of  ornamentation  and  elaborate  embellishment, 
into  the  easy,  lyrical  swing  of  that  charming  melody, 
and  how  spirituelle  it  was,  and  "finely  songful"? 
No  wonder  that  there  were  rounds  of  glove-spliiting 
applause,  and  a  perfect  storm  of  approbation. 
' '  Robin  Adair  "  as  an  encore  was  enjoyed  by  the  au- 
dience to  the  verge  of  ecstacy.  Yet  Miss  Nellini  is 
not  at  her  best  in  ballads.  The  ■' Hamlet "  scena, 
and  the  air  with  variations  by  Proch,  that  she  after- 
ward rendered  so  delightfully,  are  far  better  suited  to 
her  style  and  mode.  Mr.  Schade's  flute  solo  was  an 
arrangement  of  Swiss  airs  by  Bcehm— a  bright  suc- 
cession of  piquant  melodies,  all  twined  and  wreathed 
about  with  innumerable  melodious  adornments,  and 
played  as  only  Mr.  Schade  can  play  such  things.    The 


two  movements  of  the  Schumann  quadrille,  which 
followed,  (No.  3  in  A  major,  Opus  41,)  were  equally 
admirable  and  characteristic.  In  the  "Pastorale 
Amorosa, "  from  Crusel's  clarinette  concerto,  Mr. 
Ryan's  smooth  and  beautiful  method  was  as  felic- 
itous as  ever,  and  part  first  ended  only  too  quickly 
with  the  closing  notes  of  so  dreamy  and  meditative  a 
conception.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  all  that  has 
been  said,  and  said  again,  of  Mr.  Schnitzler  as  a  vio- 
linist. He  is  simply  a  genius,  and  a  genius  is  nei- 
ther made  nor  unmade  by  force  of  words.  Yet  ev- 
ery one  is  still  exclaiming  over  his  interpretation 
of  the  "  Andante  "  and  "  Rondo  Capriccioso," 
by  Saint-Saens,  at  this  last  concert  It  surely  is 
not  often  that  such  skill,  such  fire,  and  such  artis- 
tic devotion  are  displayed  by  one  so  young  as  Mr. 
Schnitzler.  In  addition  to  the  most  pure  and  beau- 
tiful of  tones,  he  possesses  a  grasp  and  control  of  his 
instrument  which  is  something  quite  phenomenal,  and 
there  would  seem  10  be  no  obstacle  to  his  one  day  at- 
taining a  wide  and  deserved  celebrity.  The  same 
may  certainly  be  said  of  Mr.  Giese,  and  even  more, 
if  one  knew  exactly  the  words  which  would  express* 
that  quick  flash  of  magnetism  which  is  struck  out  by 
his  lightest  touch  upon  those  responsive  strings.  In 
the  "  Fantasie  "  on  Russian  and  Irish  airs,  how  he 
held  his  listeners,  and  did  with  them  as  he  would. 
Art  itself  is  much,  but  the  magic  of  art  is  more. 
Among  the  ensemble  numbers  the  place  of  honor 
should  be  given  to  the  two  movements  from  the  noble 
and  exquisitely  rendered  Beethoven  Quartette,  in  b 
flat,  Opus,  132,  No.  13  ;  but  the  place  of  tenderest 
and  half-tearful  remembrance,  to  the  little  Boccherini 
"  Minuetto,"  which  was  substituted  for  the  conclud- 
ing selection  on  the  printed  programme.  It  was  the 
minuetto  that  we  heard  at  the  first  concert  given  by 
the  Quintette,  and  the  one  we  heard  at  this  same 
concert  before,  and  it  is  the  one  we  shall  listen  for 
when  we  have  sailed  long  enough  to  meet  the  Quin- 
tette again.  To  apply  Mrs.  Carlyle's  saying  of  De 
Quincy  to  the  club,  "What  wouldn't  one  give  to 
have  them  in  a  box,  and  take  them  out  to  play."  But 
as  there  is  so  little  hope  in  that  direction,  why  not 
fall  back  upon  Hilda's  comforting  fancy,  and  believe 
that  we  have  only  passed  them  by  for  the  trifle  of 
time  that  must  be  traversed  before  we  discern  them 
again  against  some  glowing  horizon  of  anticipation, 
and  come  face  to  face  once  more  with  that  musical 
happiness  which  now,  alas  !  has  quite  faded  out  of 
sight?  F.  A. 

"Patience  "  is  announced  for  the  remainder  of  this 
week  and  the  whole  of  next.  After  this  the  company 
play  another  week,  drawing  on  their  repertoire. 
"Olivette,"  "Madame  Favart,"  "Boccaccio,"  and 
"Prince  Methusalem  "  are  spoken  of.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  first  two  mentioned  will  not  be  over- 
looked. They  are  both  delightful  operas,  and  "  Oli- 
vette "  has  never  had  justice  done  it  in  this  city. 


There  are  operatic  rumors  in  the  air.  It  is  said 
that  Madame  Fabbri  has  broken  off  negotiations  with 
the  Montaldo  people,  and  is  about  to  bring  a  com- 
pany from  the  East  to  open  at  the  California.  It  is 
also  stated  that  Manager  Maguire  has  closed  a  con- 
tract with  the  Bianchi- Montaldo  people  to  open  a  sea- 
son at  the  Baldwin  on  the  16th. 


Ristori  will  leave  her  Roman  retirement,  and,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-eight  years,  appear  this  season  on  the 
London  stage  in  Lady  Macbeth  and  Elizabeth.  She 
will  then  come  to  America,  and  take  a  last  farewell. 
Those  who  did  not  see  her  in  1875  have  yet  a  chance. 


Mr.  Osmond  Tearle  will  appear  in  a  benefit  to  be 
given  rtext  Monday  night.  He  will  assume  the  rdle 
of  Osip  in  "  The  Danicheffs,"  and  will  at  the  end  re- 
cite Aytoun's  dramatic  description  of  ' '  how  the  great 
marquis  died,"  in  "  The  Execution  of  Montrose." 


CLXLIV.— Sunday,  September  4.— Bill  of  Fare  for 

Six  Persons. 

Oyster  Soup. 

Canteloupe. 

Beef  Croqjettes.     Fried  Potatoes. 

Spinach.     Stewed  Com. 

Roast  Veal. 

Okra  Salad. 

Strawberries  and  Whipped  Cream. 

Fruit  Bowl  —  Apples,    Figs,   Peaches,   Gages,   Plums,  and 

Grapes. 

To  Cook  Spinach. — Put  half  a  peck  of  spinach  into  a 

dry  saucepan.     Sprinkle  with  a  dessertspoonful  of  dry  salt ; 

this  will  draw  out  the  juices.     Let  it  boil  for  ten   minutes 

after  it  has  commenced  10  cook.     Then  put  it  in  a  colander 

to  drain,  and  chop  it  very  fine,  or  put  it  through  a  coarse 

sieve.     For  the  sauce,  put  a  tablespoonful  of  cream  and  an 

ounce  of  butter  into  a  saucepan  ;  as  it  boils,  stir  the  spinach 

into  it.     After  this  keep  it  hot  without  boiling.     Sprinkle 

with  cayenne  pepper  ;  garnish  with  points  of  lemon  or  rings 

of  hard-boiled  egg.     If  you  prefer  poached  eggs,  fill  a  pan 

with  boiling  water ;  pour  into  it  a  tablespoon  of  lemon  juice ; 

break  the  eggs  on  a  plate,  one  at  a  time,  and  slip  them  into 

the  boiling  water.     The  lemon-juice  sets  the  egg  in  shape. 

Wait  until  one  egg  is  set  before  you  put  in  another.     Cook 

each  about  three  minutes. 


Beau  Brummel  was  once  walking  down  one  of 
the  fashionable  streets  in  London.  On  his  arm 
leaned  an  admiring  duke.  His  own  brother  ap- 
proached, faultlessly  clothed,  but  with  a  very  notice- 
able wrinkle  in  one  trouser  leg.  The  duke  bowed  ; 
but  Brummel  cut  his  own  brother.  If  Beau  lived 
in  this  day,  he  would  advise  his  brother  to  go 
where  he  could  be  fitted  accurately,  for  there  has  just 
come  to  the  city  new  things  in  the  way  of  West  of 
England  and  Scotch  suitings  and  overcoatings. 
Those  who  have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  see 
what  are  novelties  in  America,  should  lose  no  time, 
but  go  immediately  to  J.  M.  Litchfield  &  Co.,  415 
Montgomery  Street. 


Ex-Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  is  at  Spa.  Her  adipose 
majesty  by  no  means  confines  herself  to  the  famous 
waters  of  that  place,  however.  She  is  too  fond  of 
good  living  for  that  She  corrects  any  bad  effect 
which  the  waters  might  have  by  two  glasses  of  cham- 
pagne at  dessert.  Her  favorite  brand  is  Mumm.  Her 
taste  in  this  respect  is  shared  by  San  Franciscan 
connoisseurs,  and  they  get  it  from  Ruhl  Brothers, 
522  Montgomery  Street. 

Wilson-Burnett. — In  this  city,  August  25,  at 
Trinity  Church,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beers,  D.  D.,  Sara 
Travilla,  daughter  of  General  A.  S.  Burnett,  to 
George  S.  Wilson,  U.  S.  Army.     No  cards.  * 


H.  A.  Callendar,  Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  137  Montgomery  Street,  Room 
16,  up  one  flight  of  stairs. 

Pitcher's  Vegetable  Castoria  contains  neither  mor- 
phine, mineral  nor  alcohol.  It  is  pleasant  to  take, 
assimilates  the  food,  and  gives  health  to  the  child  and 
rest  to  the  mother.  Castoria  expels  worms  and  over- 
comes irritation  caused  by  rash  or  cutting  teeth.    * 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


candidate  for  Mayor  against  Judge  Blake,  although  during 
its  whole  antecedent  kistory  it  has  been  his  friend.  It  has, 
we  believe,  been  the  active  and  earnest  friend  and  advocate 
of  Judge  Blake  in  every  contest  in  which  he  has  been  a  can- 
didate for  office.  There  is  no  incident  in  the  life  of  Judge 
Blake  that  the  Bulletin  has  ever  openly  criticised.  This 
man  has  filled  judicial  positions,  and  enjoyed  among  us  for 
thirty  years  the  reputation  of  an  intelligent  and  honorable 
citizen,  and  of  being  a  faithful  and  intelligent  public 
servant,  and  yet  all  this  goes  for  nothing.  .  The  Bulletin 
forgets  his  faithful  service,  ignores  its  professions  of  per- 
sonal friendship  toward  him,  because  Judge  Slake  will  not 
out-bid  Mr.  Howe  in  a  specific  pledge  concerning  water-rates 
and  free  supply.  It  antagonizes  the  Republican  candidate 
for  Auditor,  Mr.  Brickwedel,  and  advocates  Mr.  Dunn,  because 
the  German,  in  his  indifference  to  office,  stands  like  an  honora- 
ble man  with  his  party,  making  no  specific  promises  as  to 
his  duties  as  Auditor ;  while  the  Irishman,  in  his  zeal  for 
office,  is  willing  to  make,  and  does  make,  pledges  which  he 
will  not  keep  and  does  not  intend  to  keep.  The  Bulletin 
knows  that  Brickwedel  is  an  honest  and  highly  esteemed 
citizen  ;  that  he  was  an  honest  supervisor  ;  that  he  was  and 
is  in  no  sense  a  partisan  of  Spring  Valley.  The  Bulletin 
knows  that  Dunn  has,  either  in  ignorance  or  willfulness, 
taken  the  special  water  tax,  turned  it  into  the  general  fund, 
and  audited  it  out  to  the  Clerk's  office,  the  Assessor's  office, 
and  to  his  own  relatives  in  the  Auditor's  office  ;  that  he  has 
broken  his  salary  pledge  ;  that  he  is  altogether  unreliable  in 
his  promises  ;  and  yet,  because  he  refuses  to  audit  a  water 
account,  he  gets  the  Bulletins  thick-and-thin  endorsement. 
The  same  writers  denounce  Desmond  because  he  did  not 
keep  his  salary  pledge.  The  Bulletin,  knowing  how  the 
Democratic  supervisors  were  nominated,  knowing  the  dis- 
graceful compromises  that  made  them  candidates,  knowing 
their  characters,  their  occupations,  and  the  influences  under 
which  they  will  discharge  their  duties,  knowing  the  charac- 
ters and  antecedents  of  a  majority  of  the  twelve,  knowing 
that  they  will  form  a  corrupt  municipal  ring  if  elected,  yet 
supports  them  because  it  thinks  thev  are  the  worst  enemies 
of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  and  will  give  it  a  more 
unreasonable  annoyance  than  the  Republican  board  would. 
The  Bulletin,  in  the  blindness  of  its  rage  against  Spring 
Valley,  has  set  itself  in  deliberate  opposition  to  a  party  and 
to  a  class  of  citizens  with  whom  it  has  heretofore  claimed  to 
be  in  sympathy.  It  is  to-day  the  opponent  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  and,  while  it  is  not  in  open  and  manly  antagon- 
ism, it  is  secretly  and  by  ingenious  indirection  endeavoring 
to  defeat  its  Mayor,  its  Auditor,  and  its  twelve  supervisors 
It  knows,  too,  that  the  defeat  of  this  part  of  the  ticket  en- 
dangers the  whole,  and  imperils  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  entire  municipal  ticket. 


This  is  not  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  journal  that  it 
has  endeavored  to  make  the  municipal  government  revolve 
around  the  Bulletin  office.  Its  editorial  room  has  incubated 
more  tickets,  and  suggested  more  political  combinations  than 
any  other  private  or  political  circle  in  this  city.  Looking  back 
over  past  history,  we  recall  a  score  of  conflicts  into  which  the 
directing  mind  of  this  journal  has  carried  the  fiercest  of  per- 
sonal animosities,  and  the  bitterest  of  personal  resentments. 
We  remember  the  old  bulkhead  war,  and  the  quarrel  against 
Levi  Parsons,  John  B.  Felton,  and  others  ;  the  old  State 
Prison  war  against  Estell  ;  the  old  feud  against  Garrison, 
father  and  son  ;  the  terrible  onslaught  against  early  Repub- 
licans, Gilbert  A.  Grant,  Harlow  Love,  and  others.  We  re- 
member its  denunciation  of  Tracy,  and  a  host  of  others, 
and  especially  do  we  remember  how  earnestly  and  how  de- 
terminedly it  fought  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
as  a  very  monster  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  We  remem- 
ber when — for  days,  and  weeks,  and  months — its  columns 
were  loaded  with  personal  invective  against  Stanford  &  Co.; 
and  Goat  Island,  in  the  event  of  its  becoming  a  railroad 
terminus,  was  to  destroy  San  Francisco.  We  remember 
how  earnestly  it  fought  the  closing  of  streets  and  the  filling  in 
of  Mission  Bay  ;  the  meetings  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  ;  the  rival  enterprise  of 
another  transcontinental  road,  to  which  the  city  was  urged 
to  take  stock  to  the  extent  of  ten  million  dollars.  We  re- 
member that  at  that  time  it  was  the  friend  and  ally  of  Rals- 
ton and  the  Bank  of  California.  We  recall  the  change  of 
sentiment  toward  Ralston  ;  its  unrelenting  war  against  him, 
and  its  unmanly  editorial  when  he  was  dead,  issued  on  the 
day  of  his  funeral.  And  when  we  look  back  in  review 
over  this  long  history,  there  occurs  to  us  no  instance — no 
.single  instance — when  the  impulse  and  motive  of  its  public 
indignation  was  not  accompanied  with  some  vindictive  per- 
sonal resentment.  We  have  seen  it  turn  from  bitter  op- 
position against  the  railroad  to  warm  and  earnest  parti- 
sanship. We  have  heard  of  its  personal  resentments 
being  placated  for  coin.  In  the  Bulletin  of  to-day  we  find 
no  war  against  the  railroad.  We  hear  no  indignation 
against  stock-gambling.  We  find  no  opposition  to  any  mo- 
nopoly, to  any  wrong,  or  to  any  class,  save  one.  That  mo- 
nopoly is  water ;  that  wrong  is  because  the  company  will 
not  reduce  its  water  rates  below  a  paying  point,  and  that 
class  are  the  stockholders  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 


pany. We  protest  against  this  one  idea  in  municipal  poli- 
tics, and  we  protest  against  being  classed  as  corruptionists 
and  idiots  because  we  can  not  agree  with  the  Bulletin  in  its 
views  upon  the  water  question.  We  declare  that  the  jour- 
nalist, candidate,  or  politician  ought  not  to  be  charged  with 
corrupt  motives  because  in  this  particular  he  will  not  fol- 
low the  leadership  of  the  Bulletin.  It  would  be  as  fair,  and 
might  be  more  true,  to  charge  that  the  Bulletin  was  paid  by 
Messrs.  Phelan,  Luning,  and  other  real  estate  capitalists  to 
exempt  them  from  a  tax  that  they  ought  to  pay.  The  jour- 
nal that  demands  the  water  tax  to  be  borne  in  part  by  the 
city  is  the  friend  of  the  consumers,  who  now  unjustly  bear 
the  whole  water  burden.  There  is  no  other  city  of  our  size 
in  America  where  the  whole  water  tax  is  borne  by  individu- 
als. There  is  no  other  city  of  our  size  in  the  world  where 
the  great  taxable  wealth  of  the  community  escapes  tax  for 
water  used  in  extinguishing  fires,  and  for  purposes  that  con- 
tribute to  the  comfort,  and  health,  and  pleasure  of  its  people. 


The  political  copartnership  between  the  Bulletin  and 
Higgins,  Gannon,  Chute  &  Co.,  Buckley  &  Co.,  is  as  com- 
plete, and  as  perfect,  and  as  mutual  as  between  the  mem- 
bers of  any  business  firm  in  San  Francisco,  and  it  is  not  the 
formation  of  to-day,  or  of  this  campaign.  When  the  Bulle- 
tin was  fighting  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  ;  when  its  col- 
umns were  filled  with  personal  vituperation  and  abuse  of 
Governor  Stanford  and  his  railroad  associates  ;  when  it  was 
denouncing  them  and  their  enterprise  as  enemies  of  the 
State  and  city  ;  when  its  daily  issues  were  filled  with  col- 
umns against  the  acquisition  of  Goat  Island  as  a  terminus 
for  the  road ;  when  it  was  charging  them  with  stealing  the 
lands  of  Mission  Bay  ;  when  it  was  contending  that  the  car 
and  the  ship  would  not  be  allowed  to  come  together  at  our 
wharves  ;  when  Mr.  Pickering  was  making  daily  speeches  in 
the  Committee  of  One  Hundred;  when  their  clerks,  em- 
ployees, and  friends  were  soliciting  subscriptions  for  a  rival 
railroad,  and  when  the  firm  itself  subscribed  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  the  capital  stock  of  this  rival  road  ;  when  it  was 
advocating  a  proposition  that  the  city  of  San  Francisco  sub- 
scribe ten  million  dollars  to  the  capital  stock  of  that  road, 
and  when  it  formed,  or  aided  to  form,  the  Dolly  Varden 
ticket — at  that  time  Higgins,  Gannon,  and  Chute  were  in  co- 
operation with  the  Bulletin.  They  were  working  together 
then  for  a  common  purpose.  What  that  purpose  was  may 
be  inferred  from  after  events.  It  ceased  ;  and  if  it  did  not 
cease  for  coin,  then,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  what 
was  the  motive  that  induced  the  FLOP?  How  did  it  happen 
that  at  the  very  time  the  Bulletin  became  the  journal- 
istic friend  of  the  railroad,  that  at  the  same  time  Higgins, 
Gannon  &  Co.  ceased  to  oppose  the  company  in  the  lobby? 
Who  that  has  been  a  constant  reader  of  the  Bulleti?i  does 
not  remember  when  it  continually  referred  to*  "  the  Hig- 
ginses,"  "  the  Gannons,"  "  the  Chutes " ;  when  these 
men  and  their  political  acts  were  the  subjects  of  un- 
ceasing censure  and  unremitting  attack ;  when  their 
names  were  printed  with  the  contemptuous  endings  of 
insulting  epithets  ?  And  now  ?  How  is  it  now  ?  And 
how  long  since  has  it  been  that  in  the  Bulletin 
those  names  have  appeared  with  insinuations  or  reflec- 
tions upon  their  political  conduct  ?  We  answer  the  question 
by  fixing  the  term  when  these  political  leopards  changed 
their  spots  as  identical  with  the  period  when  the  Bulletin 
changed  its  skin.  The  men  to  whom  we  refer — William 
Higgins,  James  Gannon,  Richard  Chute,  William  Buck- 
ley, Mr.  Murphy,  and  others,  whom  we  designate  as  "pro- 
fessional politicians" — are  men  not  without  virtues.  They 
are  as  respectable  as  men  who  follow  politics  as  an  in- 
dustry can  be.  They  are  as  good  as  they  pretend  to  be. 
They  are  better — a  thousand  times  better — and  more  honor- 
able, and  more  to  be  trusted,  and  less  to  be  feared  than  the 
proprietors  of  a  journal  that  professes  to  be  issued  in  the 
interest  of  good  government,  and  to  be  the  ally  of  good 
society,  and  the  advocate  of  political  reforms,  that  is  con- 
stantly found  betraying  its  trust,  and  deserting  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  city  at  the  very  moment  of  its  necessity.  This 
alliance  between  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  and  the  politi- 
cal plug-uglies  of  the  city  is  an  unnatural  one.  It  is 
mercenary,  dishonest,  and  contemptible.  When  the  Bulletin 
intrigues  to  defeat  Judge  Blake  for  Mayor,  it  knows  that  its 
real  motives  can  not  be  disclosed,  and  it  knows  that  it  is 
pandering  to  a  mean  and  groveling  political  prejudice,  that 
arises  from  vindictive  and  passionate  personal  resentment. 
When  the  Bulletin  advocates  the  election  of  Dunn  for 
Auditor,  in  face  of  his  broken  pledge  to  return  all  of  his  five 
thousand-dollar  salary  to  the  treasury  of  the  city,  agreeing 
upon  his  honor  to  reserve  but  two  thousand  dollars,  and  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  column,  denounces  Desmond 
for  the  same  thing,  it  knows  that  it  is  shamefully  inconsis- 
tent. When  it  is  silent  upon  Dunn's  nepotism,  upon  his  mis- 
direction of  the  water  tax  to  the  general  fund,  his  utter  in- 
difference to  the  one-twelfth  law,  his  cowardly  withdrawal 
of  his  demand  for  the  salaries  of  his  relatives,  in  face  of  the 
threatened  exposure  of  Peter  Bradley,  the  Bulletin  knows 
that  its  motives  are  neither  honest  nor  decent.  When  it 
supports  Dunn  as  against  Mr.  Brickwedel,  whose  long  resi- 
dence in   San   Francisco  has  been    that   of   a   successful 


business  man,  a  citizen  of  unquestioned  character,  and  a 
supervisor  of  unchallenged  integrity,  it  knows  that  it  is  gov- 
erned by  some  base  purpose,  and  its  proprietors  are  fools  if 
they  think  that  intelligent  people  wilFnot  suspect'them  of 
being  knaves. 

When  the  Bulletin  charges  that  the  Republican  conven- 
tion was  run  in  the  interest  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company,  that  the  cause  of  this  company  was  championed 
by  "Lawyer  Lloyd,"  it  deliberately  misrepresents  contempo- 
raneous history,  and  willfully  insults  a  convention  composed 
in  large  majority  of  the  very  best  citizens  of  San  Francisco. 
There  never  was  a  more  respectable  and  disinterested  body 
of  men  convened  in  political  consultation  in  this  city.  If  it 
was  not  representative  of  our  best  people,  then  we  may  for- 
ever despair  of  honesty  in  politics.  The  Higgins  combina- 
tion endeavored  to  control  this  convention.  They  failed,  and 
because  they  failed  the  Bulletin  has  made  war  upon  its  reso- 
lutions and  its  candidates.  If  Higgins  &  Co.  could  have 
made  the  nominations,  and  the  Bulletin  could  have  made 
the  platform,  and  these  two  could  have  worked  together  to 
cinch  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  the  Bulletin 
would  now  be  yelping  in  harmonious  cry  with  Higgins  & 
Co.  upon  the  track  of  the  water  company.  The  resolutions 
of  that  convention  contain  every  honorable  declaration  of 
reform  that  honest  men  can  demand.  The  pledges  are  fully 
up  to  the  standard  of  every  honest  requirement,  not  only  in 
reference  to  general  economy,  but  also  to  the  reduction  of 
Spring  Valley  Water  rates  to  a  reasonable  and  fairly  re- 
munerative tariff.  To  ask  more  than  that  is  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  confiscation.  Most  of  the  candidates  upon  the 
ticket  are  men  of  unexceptionable  character,  and  taken  as  a 
whole,  there  has  rarely  been  presented  a  ticket  giving  higher 
guarantees  of  economical,  intelligent,  and  honest  adminis- 
tration. 

Perhaps,  as  we  shall  not  again  issue  before  the  elec- 
tion, the  Bulletin  will  indulge  us  if  we  ask  it  to  tell  us 
what  it  knows  in  reference  to  the  following  points  of  inter- 
est :  What  connection  had  Higgins  &  Co.  with  the  late 
County  Clerk's  office  ?  To  what  extent  did  this  political 
combination  control  the  patronage  ?  Whether  it  was 
this  influence  that  caused  Mr.  Stuart's  nomination?  What 
connection  had  the  same  concern  with  two  other  municipal 
offices,  and  to  what  extent  did  it  manipulate  the  inner  work- 
ings of  the  offices  referred  to?  Does  the  Bulletin  know, 
and,  if  it  knows,  will  it  please  to  state  whether  the  man 
who  is  called  John  M.  Merrill,  and  whose  name  is  John 
M.  Merrill,  but  whose  name  was  once  Patrick  Lynch, 
and  whose  name  was  legally  changed,  has  or  has  not  been 
nominated  by  a  political  combination  between  Higgins 
&  Co.  and  Buckley  &  Co.  for  County  Clerk?  And  will 
the  Bulletin  please  inform  us  concerning  the  antecedents 
of  John  M.  Merrill,  so  that,  as  intelligent  electors,  we  may 
determine  how  much  of  an  improvement  he  is  likely  to  be 
upon  the  former  County  Clerk  Stuart?  Who  will  dispense 
the  patronage  of  that  office  if  Mr.  Merrill  is  elected?  Will 
Mr.  David  McClure  vote  for  Merrill,  or  Wilder?  And,  if 
not,  why  not?  Perhaps,  while  interrogations  are  in  order, 
somebody  will  explain  why  it  is  that  General  McComb  re- 
tains some  of  Mr.  Stuart's  most  representative  deputies,  and 
whether  these  deputies  are  not  openly  working  for  the  man 
who  is  named  Merrill,  and  under  promise  of  retention  in 
office?  How  about  the  sweeping  machine  contract?  "Who 
are  the  silent  partners  in  that  job  ?  Does  the  Bulletin  think 
it  is  better  to  have  the  streets  cleaned  by  contract  or  by  day's 
labor  ?  We  should  be  pleased  to  have  the  Bulletin  say 
whether  it  intends  to  support  W.  P.  Humphreys  for  City  and 
County  Surveyor,  and,  if  it  does,  will  it  be  kind  enough  to 
review  and  reprint  what  it  has  in  other  times  said  about  this 
gentleman?  When  the  Bulletin  has  explained  all  these 
things,  and  demonstrated  its  claims  to  superior  integrity  and 
disinterestedness  in  municipal  affairs,  will  it  be  kind  enough 
to  explicitly  and  fully  state  the  reasons  why  it  desires  to  de- 
feat Judge  Blake  and  elect  Robert  Howe,  and  why  it  prefers 
Dunn  to  Brickwedel,  and  why  it  is,  by  indirection  and  cowardly 
insinuation,  endeavoring  to  elect  twelve  supervisors  whom  it 
dare  not  openly  support,  and  whose  antecedents  it  dare  not 
vindicate,  and  whose  qualifications  it  dare  not  endorse? 
When  the  Bulletin  has  fully  declared  its  political  position, 
and  answered  the  interrogations  we  have  propounded,  will 
it  be  pleased  to  state  whether  it  believes  in  the  existence  of 
a  material  hell  of  actual  fire  and  burning  sulphur,  where 
hypocrites  and  cowards  are  eternally  damned? 


This  is  what  the  Washington  Capitol says  of  him  :  "Among 
the  vermin  infecting  journalism  about  Washington  there 
has  been  for  years  a  creature  whose  face  indicates  the  lien 
the  penitentiary  has  upon  the  owner,  and  whose  escape  from 
that  home  of  the  weak  and  wicked  is  to  be  found  in  the  low 
cunning  that  made  him  a  detective  in  a  land  where  the 
axiom  yet  prevails  of  employing  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief. 
This  thing  in  human  shape  has  made  himself  notorious  by 
charging  James  A.  Garfield  with  crimes  that,  if  true,  made 
the  penitentiary  fitter  for  him  than  the  Presidency."  The 
penitentiary  is  yawning  for  this  pitiable  wretch,  and  the 
warden  is  stalking  behind  him. 
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THE       ARGONiUT. 


ARGONAUT  VERSE. 


A  Picture. 


My  gaze  is  on  a  city  street 
Whence  through  this  mid-month's  mid-day  heat 
Rises  the  sound  of  myriad  feet, 
Rushing  as  if  to  strite. 

I  seem  to  sit  above  a  sea, 
An  idler  on  a  cliff — to  me 
Is  like  some  sprite  who  lazily 
Reviews  an  outgrown  life. 

A  sea — aye,  whirling  there  below 
The  currents  flash  ;  their  meeting  flow 
Bears  down  their  burdens.     Must  I  know 
Whereunto?    Should  I  care? 

Their  lot  is  mine — the  lot  of  all. 
What  times  this  heart  a  funeral 
Hath  followed  ;  to  what  hopes  borne  pall, 
Nor  asked  its  grief  to  share! 

My  soul  floats  o'er  a  rolling  lake, 
Where,  with  the  dawn,  as  thin  clouds  break, 
The  moon  pales  o'er  the  foaming  wake 
That  a  lone  steamer  leaves. 

Solemn,  and  desolate,  and  remote 
Its  course  ;  'twi'xt  shore  and  shore  afloat — 
Naught  else  ;  'twixt  sphere  and  sphere  no  note, 
Save  when  its  pent  soul  grieves. 

And,  bowed  upon  the  after  rail, 
Fair  as  young  Day,  as  dead  Night  pale, 
A  carven  face,  wherein  prevail 
No  shades,  looks  o'er  the  lee, 

Intent,  as  if  it  traced  the  foam 
By  bar  and  beach  and  outlet  roam 
Through  the  wide  countries  to  its  home 
In  the  all-girdling  sea. 

This  all — of  me  again  that  face 
Unseen,  nor  dream  I  that  her  grace 
Grants  me  within  her  thoughts  a  place  ; 
Yet,  as  the  night  sky  sweet. 

Some  power  here  in  the  high  noon's  glare, 
With  pigments  none  but  sun  and  air, 
This  picture  limned,  and  set  it  there 
Between  me  and  the  street. 
September,  1881.  A.   E.  Watkous. 


An    Apology. 
I  cannot  even  remember  yet 
What  mad  impulse  made  me  forget ; 

I  only  knew  that  you  were  fair ; 
I  felt  the  fragance  when  you  moved 

Breathe  through  a  pent,  impassioned  air 
And  then   forgot,  save  that  1  loved  ; 
Forgot  all  plighted  vows  and  ties, 
Forgot  ail  grim  proprieties, 

Remembered  only  that  one  thing, 
Supreme,  and  surging,   passionate  love 
■    That  burst  all  feeble  bonds,  to  prove 

How  wild  was  its  imagining. 

One  moment  clasped  my  hand  with  thine, 
One  moment  pressed  your  lips  with  mine, 
And  deep  in  that  delicious  kiss 
1  drank  of  such  a  haunting  bliss 
It  made  that  moment  recompense 
For  all  the  bitter,  lonely  sense 
Of  dull  despair  that  dwells   in  this. 

Such  love  it  was  made  me  forget ; 

And,  though  I  speak  the  words  with  pain, 
Were  such  temptation  ever  met 

I  fear  I  should  forget  again. 
September,  1881.  P.  H. 


The  Picture. 
She  sits  by  the  window  there,  all  in  white, 

And  few  are  the  maidens  more  fair  than  she ; 
But  her  eyes  are  full  of  a  far-away  light. 

As  she  gazes  down  over  the  sea  ; 
And  her  face  is  sad,  and  you'd  almost  say 

That  her  eyes  are  filling  with  ready  tears  ; 
And  her  lips  have  a  sorrowful  prayer  to  pray — 

She  has  looked  the  same  for  these  hundred  years. 
A  simple  story,  by  no  means  new — 

You  may  hear  the  same  in  each  seaport  town — 
A  summer  to  love,  and  an  autumn  to  woo, 

And  a  winter  to  sail,  and  the  ship  went  down  — 
Or  so  they  think,  for  the  sea  has  kept 

To  this  day  its  secret,  and  none  can  tell 
Whether  a  sudden  tempest  swept 

Each  soul  to  the  bottom,  or  what  befell. 
But  he  came  no  more,  and  she  passed  her  days 

There  by  the  window  in  bridal  white, 
With  folded  hands  and  a  far  away  gaze, 

And  eyes  that  were  full  of  a  wistful  light. 
And  the  summer  waned,  and  the  autumn  sped, 

And  the  time  was  come  when  the  robins  sing ; 
And  they  found  her,  there  by  the  window,  dead — 

They  say  of  a  broken  heart,  poor  thing  ! 
But  her  lips  were  smiling,  and  in  her  eyes 

Was  a  satisfied  look,  and  who  can  tell 
But  to  each  one  of  us,  ere  he  dies, 

Will  come  the  spirits  of  those  loved  well ; 
And  hearts  that  have  ached  with  a  lost  love's  pain, 

And  broken  at  length  beneath  suspense, 
Will  leap  with  a  satisfied  joy  again 

The  day  Death  whispers  his  eloquence? 
For  loving  and  dying  are  near  akin, 

To  those  who  yearn  for  the  gone  before  ; 
And  their  truest  living  will  but  begin 

That  day  they  meet  on  the  further  shore. 
September,  1881.  Hamilton  Drummond. 


A  Day-LUy. 
Ah,  fair  white  face,  I  see  thee  in  a  dream 

At  eventide  ;  you  shine  out  like  a  star 

Amid  the  shadows,  vague,  and  dim.  and  far. 
The  saddened  face  set  in  the  burnished  gleam 

Of  sun-touched  hair  ;  the  tender,  wistful  mouth, 

As  red  as  passion-flowers  born  in  the  south  ; 
The  great  dusk  eves,  brim  full  of  sombre  light, 

Like  the  sad  glory  of  an  autumn  sky — 
As  dark  and  brooding  as  the  thought  of  night 

To  some  lost  soul  when  life  is  drifting  by. 
I  saw  thee  in  a  trance  of  dreamy  blisses'; 

I  walk  into  the  mists  that  shade  the  land  ; 
I  strive  to  clasp  thee  with  impassioned  kisses, 

And.  lo  !  a  broken  lily  in  my  hand  ! 
S-jptember,  1881.  Fanny  Dkiscoll. 


NO  MYSTIFIED  SECRECY. 

We  take  pride  in  telling  that  Hop  Bitters  are 
made  of  such  well  known  and  valuable  medicines 
as  Hops,  Buchu,  Mandrake  and  Dandelion,  which 
are  so  much  used,  relied  on  and  recommended  by 
the  best  physicians  of  all  schools,  that  no  further 
proof  of  their  value  is  needed.  These  plants  are 
compounded  under  the  most  eminent  physicians 
and  chemists,  with  the  other  valuable  remedies, 
into  the  simple,  harmless  and  powerful  curative. 
Hop  Bitters,  that  begins  to  restore,  strengthen, 
build  up  and  cure  from  the  first  dose,  and  that 
continually,  until  perfect  health  and  strength  is 
restored. 

ff^~  That  poor,  bed-ridden,  invalid  wife,  sister, 
mother,  or  daughter,  can  be  made  the  picture  of 
health  by  a  few  bottles  of  Hup  Bitters.  Will  you 
let  them  suffer?  Send  for  Circular  to 

HOP  BITTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Toronto,  Ont., or  London,  Eng. 


LATEST 
FASHIONS 


Dress  Suits, 
Business  Suits, 


FREE    EXHIBITION 

JAPANESE  ART. 


32  Geary  Street— Open  Evenings. 

Values  Marked  An  all  the  Pieces. 


ASSESSMENTS  AND  DIVIDENDS. 


Apollvt 


maris 


p 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

11  Pure,  Wholesome,  Pleasant,  and 
Effervescent? 

Prof.  T.  L.  Brunton,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Lond.,  Eng. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  9  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &  Mm.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OP    IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE   BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

533  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


OTOSI  MINING   COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  pis.ee  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virgiuia  Mining  District, 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  August,  1881, 
an  assessment  (No.  6)  of  Fifty  (50)  Cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Navada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  fourth  {4th)  day  of  October,  1881,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday, 
the  25th  day  of  October,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.   E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Qhollar    mining   company. 

^"^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  Works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,   Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  29th  day  of  August,  1881,  an 
assessment  (No.  6)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  Thirtieth  day  of  September,  1881,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
thirty-first  day  of  October,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.   E.   DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  79  Nevada  Block,  No,  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


WILLIAMS,     DIMOND    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


/CONSOLIDATED     VIRGINIA    MIA- 

^"'  ing  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, San_  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Vir- 
ginia Mining  District,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  asd  day  of  August,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  16)  of  thirty  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  309  Montgomery  Street,  Room  26,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  September,  1881,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Saturday,  the 
22d  d  f  October,   18S1,  at  the  hour  of  n  o'clock,  A.  M. 

at  the  e  of  the  Company,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, ether  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

A.  W.  HAVENS,   Secretary. 

Office — Room  26,  No.  309  Montgomery  Street,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag.  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc.,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,   202    MARKET   STREET. 


GEO.   W.    PRESCOTT.  IRVING   M.    SCOTT.  H.  T.  SCOTT. 

UNION   IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOn  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Cor.  First  and  Mission  Sts., 

P.  O.  Box,  3138.  SAN   FRANCISCO 


c 


ONSOLIDA  TED  IMPERIAL   MIN- 

ing  Company — Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Gold 
Hill,  Storey  County,  Nevada, 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  or  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  22d  day  of  August,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  16)  of  Ten  Cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  September,  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the 
eighteenth  day  of  October,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.   E.   DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

CILVER  HILL  MINING  COMPANY. 

*— '  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  16th  day  of  August,  18S1,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  16)  of  25  cents  per  share,  was  levied  upon  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  nineteenth(igth)day  of  September,  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday, 
the  10th  day  of  October,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.   E.   DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


A 


OTICE—THE    TRADE  AND  THE 

Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  th.2  label,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY  &  CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


$2.00 
$2.50 
$3.00 


B 


L.  A.   BERTELING  S   PATENT. 

UYS  THE  FINEST  SPECTACLES 

in  existence.     S3T  The  only  Opticians  on  the  coast 
who  make  Spectacle  Lenses  to  order. 

BERTELING   A   WATRY,   Scientific   Opticians, 

427  Kearny  St.,  between  Pine  and  California. 

53T  Beware  of  FRAUDS,  who  tell  you  they  make  Spec- 
tacle Lenses,  as  we  are  the  ONLY  OPTICIANS  on  this 
coast  who  do. 


IRA    P.    RANKIN. 


A.    P.    BRAYTON 


PACIFIC    IRON   WORKS 

RANKIN,   BRAYTON    &.   CO., 

127  to  132  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,   Sugar  Mills,  Engines — 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc.,  etc. 


JOS.  F.  FORDERER, 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvanized    Iron    Cornices, 

Chimney  Tops  and   Iron  Skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53    BEALE    STREET. 

George  Campbell.  E.  D.  Heati.e\ 

DICKSON,  DeWOLF  &  CO., 
Shipping  and  Commission  merchants 

412  AND  414  BATTERY  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

ANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 

Classes  of  Refined   Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPUE  LOW,  President. 

Office — 2o3  California  Street. 


M 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale 
and  Retail 
Dealer   in 


goal; 


Order  for  House 

or  Office  by 
Telephone  SOS. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Slinlng  Company. 

18    and    ISO    Beale    Street,    S.   F. 


PAY0T,UPHAM&C0 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

4  onimcrcial  Printers, 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


H.  L.  DODGE.. 


,.L.   H.  SWEENEY J.  E.  RUGG1.ES. 


DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CD. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND.... 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  n  and  iq  California  Sts. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,       -  -      335  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.   B,  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


BU  NTIXGTOX.  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS   OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 

Jnnction  Busk  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
52  to  5S  R  Street,  Sacramento. 


J.  M.  BCFFUVGTON, 

MINING     SECRETARY. 

309  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery,  secon 

floor,  Over  /Etna  Insurance  Co.,  San  Famcisco 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C«     Xa     Xfea     X&« 

Time   Schedule,    Sunday,  August  2S,   1881. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS: 


9.30  A.  M 
•3.00  P.  M. 
%.00  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  I'.   M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 
"4.00  P.   II. 

9.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.   M. 

9.30  A-  M. 
.  M. 
.   M. 


S.OO 


8.00  A.  M, 
*3-30  I'.  M. 

JS.OO  A.   M. 
9-3D 


A.  M. 

5,00  P.   M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
*4.oo  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 
I0.OO  A.  M. 

3.30  P.   M. 

5.30  1'.   M. 

8.O0  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3-30  P.  M. 
*4.ooT.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.OO  P.    M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
*3-00  P.   M. 

!3-3°  P-  M. 
•4.00  P.  M. 

3.3O  P.    M. 

8.  oO  A.  M. 

*3.30  P.    IT. 


ra.oo  .- 


DESTINATION. 


.Antioch  and  Martinez. 


. .  Benicia  . 


.-Calistoga  and  Napa. 


j  Deming  and  )  Express 

(  East t  Emigrant . 

..El  Paso,  Texas 

(  Gait  and  )  via  Livermore. 

\  Stockton  )  via  Martinez. . . 

lone 


.  Knight's  Landing 

"      (tSundays  only) 

.  Los  Angeles  and  South 

.Livermoie  and  Niles 


.Madera  and  Yosemite. 


.  Marysvtlle  and  Chico 

.  Njles(see  also  Li  vermore&N  iles) 

Ogden  and  \  Express 

East 1  Emigrant 

.Redding  and  Red   Bluff. 


-'  Colfax,    and  J- via  Benicia 

(  Alta j  via  Benicia 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
..San  Jose  and  Niles 


. .  Vallejo. 


(ISundiys  only) 


.  .Virginia  City. 
..Woodland 


.Willows  and  Williams.  . 


2-35  P-  »'- 

3.05  A. 


'12-35 


,  M. 


7-35 
II.35  A.  M. 

7.35  P-  "- 
*IO-05  A.  M. 

2.35  P.   M. 

8  05  A.  M. 

3.35  V.   M. 

6.05  P.  M. 
'12.35  P.  M. 

6.05  P.  M. 
II.35  A.  M. 

B.35  P-  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 
8.35  A.  M. 
3.35  P.  M. 
*I2.35  P-  M. 
7-35  P.  M. 

4.05  P.  M. 
II.35  A.  M. 
6.05  A.  M. 

7-3S  P-  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 
7-35  P-  M- 
11.35  A.  M. 

*6.00  A.M. 
4.05  P.  M. 
9-35  A.  M. 
7-35  p-  M- 
z.35  P-  M. 

*I0.05  A.  M. 

tn. 35  A.  M. 
'12.35  P-  M. 

11.35  A.  M. 
II.35  A.  M. 
*7.35  P-  M. 
•7.35   P-   M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  a.  m. 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden  "  at  San  Pablo 
Express  from  "  Deming  "  at  Antioch. 


should   meet 
also,  Pacific 


FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
To    EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.io,  7.30,  8.30,   9.30,    10.30, 

11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00,   8.10,  9.20, 

10.40,  "11.45. 
To  ALAMEDA--*t6.io,    7,00,  '17.30,  8.00,   M8.30,   9.00, 

*t9,3o,  10.00,  n. go,   12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,   3.00,  M3.30,  4.00, 

"t4-3o,  5.00,     15.30  6.00,  *t6-30,  "7.00,  8.10,  9.20,  10.40, 

•11.45. 
To  BERKELEY— 7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.30,  n.30,    1.00,  3.00 

4.00,  5.00,  6.00,  *6.3o. 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 10,  8.00,  10.00,   12.00,  1.30, 

3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  *6.3o. 

TO   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND—  *s.2o,  *6.oo,  6.50,  and 

on  the  24th  and  54th  minffle  of  each  hour  (excepting  2. 24, 

p.  M.)  from  7.24  A.  M.  106.54  ''■  M-i  (inclusive,)  8.00,  9.10, 

10.30. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *s.  10,  "5.50,  6.40,    7.44,    8.44 

9.44,   10.44,     "-.44.     "-44.    i-44.    2-44j   3-44.    4-44,    5-44 

6.44,  7.50,  9.00,  10.20. 
"From   ALAMEDA— *5-oo,   *5-4o,  6.25,  7.00,  *t7-3o,  8.00, 

*t8.3o,  9.00,    Mg^o,   10.00,    *fio.30,   11.00,   12.00,    i.oo, 

3.00,  "t3-30,  4.00,  ~t4-3°.  5-oo,  **5>30i  6.00,     16.30,  "7.20, 
17.30,   8-30,  9.55. 
From  BERKELEY — "5.40,  '6.30,    7.30,-  8,30.  9.30,    10.30 

11.30,   1.00.  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— '5.40,  *6.3o,  8.00.  10.00,  12.00 

1-30,  3-30.  4- 3o.  5-3o.  *6-3°- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 


From  SAN  FRANCISCO- 


9*5, 


1. 15,  T.15,  3.15 


1  OAKLAND— *6. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15.2.15,4.15. 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. _^ 


"Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

General  Sup't. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


Delos  Lake.  Hosmer  P.  McKoon 

LAKE    &    IN/t^KOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

310  Pine  Street,  Rooms  1G,  13,  and  14, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


L.  D.  Latimer. 


Wm.  W.  Morrow 


LATIMER   &.   MORROW, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

Rooms  ;.">.  7<>,  and  77  Xevatfa  Block, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


S.  B.  BOSWELL  &  GO 

STOCK    BROKERS, 

Removed  to  330  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


JOHtf  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


r 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &.  CO., 

MPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

Liquor    Dealers.     322"324     FRONT    STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TAKER,  HARDER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


BROAD    GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT 

Commencing  Saturday,  June  4,  i3Si,   and   unth.  fur- 
ther notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and    Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


8.30  a.  m. 
to. 30  a.  m. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 

*3-30  p.  M. 

4.25  P.   M. 
*5.I5  P.   M. 

6.30  r.  m. 

8.30  A.  M. 

T9.3O  A.  M, 
IO.4O  A.  M, 

*3.30  p.  m. 

4.25  P.   M. 
IO.4O  A.  M. 

*3-30  p.  M, 

IO.4O  A,  M, 

"3.30  P.  M. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 

*3-30  P.  M, 


DESTINATION. 


.San    Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
Menlo   Park 


.Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  I 
. . .  Principal  Way  Stations . .  ; 


.Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville, 
and  Salinas 


. .  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos. . .   - 

..Monterey,    Aptos,    Soquel,  -. 
and  Santa  Cruz [■ 

.  .Soledad  and  Way  Stations.. . 


3.36     P.    M. 

ta.is  p.  m. 

6.  o  P.  M. 
I0.02   A.    M. 

9.O3  A.  M. 
^8.  IO   A.    M. 

6.4O    A.    M. 

3.36  P.  M 

t8.15  P.  M. 

6.00  P.  M 

'I0.02  A.  M. 

9.03  A.  M. 

6.00  P.  M. 

■I0.02  A.  M. 


6.00   P. 
IO-02    A. 

fi.OO    P. 
10.02    A. 

6.00    P. 


*  Sundays  excepted,     t  Sundays  only. 


Stage  connections  are  made  daily  with  the  ro.40  a.  m. 
train,  except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  con- 
nect with  8.30  a.  M.  train. 

Ticket    Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend    Street, 
and  No.  ■?  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.*BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt,  Agt. 

S3T  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m. 


(T0U7H  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
»-'  New  Route — Narrow  Gau^e. 

SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  APRIL  4,  1881,  Boats  and  Trains  will 
leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  loot  of  Market 
^treet,  as  follows: 

J  Jn  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
O.OU  WesE  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

-j    jf-.  P.  M.,  Daily,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate 

}'0U  Stations. 

/2  ~  P.  M.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  San  Jose  and 
'■J       all  intermediate  points. 

SST  In  Alameda,  all  Through  Trains  will  stop  at  Park 
Street  and  Pacific  Avenues  onlv. 

Stages  connect  at  Los  Gatos  with  8:30  a.  m.  and  3:30 
p.  m.  trains  for  Congress  Springs  and  Saratoga. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good  until  Monday  follow 
ing,  inclusive,  to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa  Cruz 
and   return,  $5. 

OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA  FERRY. 

Ferries  and  Local  Trains  leave  : 

San  Francisco  for  Oakland  and  Alameda—  *6. 35, 
7-35<  8.30,  9-30,  10.30  11.30  a,  M.  1*230,  1-30,  2.30, 
3-3°i   4-3°i   5-3°.  6.30,  7.30,  8.30,  and  11,30  p.  M. 

From  Corner  Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets, 
Oakland — *6.oo,  '7,00,  8.00,  S.50,  9.50,  10.50,  +11.50,  a.m 
12.50,  1.50,  2.50,  3.50,  4.50,  5.50,  6.50  and  q.50  p.  m. 

From  High  Street,  Alameda— ''5.45,  '6.45,  7.45,  8.38, 
9-35,  io-35.  t".35  *■  M.  12.35,  1-35.  2.35,  3.35,  4.35, 
5-35,6.35-  an<*  9-35    P-  M. 

t  Saturdays  aud  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-lown  ticket  offices,  20S  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Through  Trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  and  10.35 
A.  M.,  and  6.35  P-  M. 

F.  W.  BOWEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  Gen.  Pass.  Aeent. 


1 


GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


$5 


to  $20  j>er  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
dress STINSON  &  CO..  Portland.  Maine. 


$72 


a  week,     $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out 
fit  free,     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  I^aine 


THUNDER  POWDER  COMP'Y. 

OFFICE,   ■ 

606   Montgomery   St.,  Room  4. 

WM.  SHERMAN Psesidknt 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Secretary 

CHARLES  DE  LACY General  Manager 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT, 

F.  M.  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WA1TE, 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

WM.  M.  STEWART. 

This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive — an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  explanation' 

C.   ADOLPHE   LOW  &   CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN    FRANCISCO 
QFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  43  CEDAR 

'■'      Street 
B3T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 

(A/fX  a  week  in  your  own  town.  T  :rms  and  $5  outfit  free 
"  uu    Address  H    HALLETT  S>  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 


INSURANCE. 


NEW  YORK 


life- 
INSURAHGE  COMPANY 


Assets,  over  Si  MIOO.000. Annual   Revenue, 

over  $x.O00,ooo. Surplus,  over  $!>,ooo,000. 


■THE    TONTINE    INVESTMENT 

Policy  of  this   Company  combines  in  one  form  the 
greatest  number  of  advantages  attainable  in  a  Life   Insur- 
ance Policy.     Life  insurance  agents  and  others  are  invited 
to  apply  for  detailed  explanations  of  this  plan. 
MORRIS  FRANKLIN,  WILLIAM  H.  BEERS, 

President.  Vice-Prest.  &  Actuary. 

Theodore  M.  Banta,  Cashier. 

D.  O'Dell,  Sup't  of  Agencies. 
Charles  Wright,  M.D.,  Henry  Tuck,  M.D., 

Medical  Examiners. 

.ILEX.   Ci.  IIAWES,    Manager   for   (he    Pacific 

Coast. 

WILLIAMS     DIMOND    &    CO., 

General  Agents, 

For  Sandwich  Islands,  Japan,  and  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 


URGANjZ^D     1661. 

Capital,  -     $600,000.00 

Re-Insurance  Reserve,     $70,54*^.03 
Reserve  for  uiipaid  losses,  15,900.00 
A'ET   SIRPJLIS   over  all 
liabilities,      -      -       -       Ui.7Ml.ii, 

Total  Assets,      -      $840,004.43 

C.  T.  HOPKINS,  Pres.        L.  L.  BRCMWELL,  V-Pres 
ZENAS   CROWELL,   Sec.   E.  T.   BARNES,  Ass.    Sec. 
A.  C.  DONNELL,  City  Fire   Surveyor. 
CAPT.   GEO.  CU AIMING,   Marine  Surveyor. 


BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN 

IHarine  Insurance  €0.,  Limited. 

Capital  Subscribed sr„ cim, into 

Capital  Paid  lp 1,(HM»,(MH> 

Cash  ItCKCrve  Fund  (in  addition  to  capital)    1,031,741 


Pacific  Department 
LONDON  AND   LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Capital . .  $7,54)0,000 

Cash  Assets 1,8136,943 


Fire 


MANCHESTER 
Insurance  Company, 


OF   MANCHESTER. 

Capital $5,000,000 

Cash  Assets 1,388,367 


BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO, 

ficiicral  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER 
31V  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


/' 


COMMERCIAL 

NSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CAI.A, 


FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street.  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


LJOME  MUTUAL 

t~l  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1880 jgi,io6  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R-   STORY 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE   CO., 

of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  oi  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  oi  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  Capital $37,00'i,730 

Aggregate  Assets 4I,89«,!I2;S 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE    BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


H.    R.    MANN 


C.  J.  HUTCHINSON. 

HUTCHINSON    &.    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St.. 
tSan  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Z.  P.  Clark,  J.  C.  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


BANKING. 


T 


HE 


NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Resew  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agen  y  a     New  V"vk 62  Wall  Str 

Agency  at  Virg'nia,  Nrvaha 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transit- 
Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 
This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  In  bullion. 

*THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Capital Sj,ooo,ooi 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier 

AtiEXTS— Xew  York.  Agency  of  the  Bunk  oi 
California;  Boston,  Treuiont    National    IBank ; 

Chieago,  Inion  National  Rank  ;  St.  Louis.  Hoat- 
nicn'*  Savings  Rank  ;  New  Zealand,  f  lie  Rank  of 
Sew  Zealand ;  London.  N.  11 .  Kotlisehild  A 
Sons  ;  China.  Japan.  India.  :ind  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Rank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of -Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Eerlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 

steamer  travel. 

dacific  mail  steamship  co. 

The  Steamships  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  during  the  year  1881,  as  follows  :  From 
Wharf,  corner  of  First  and  Erannan  Streets,  for  YOKO- 
HAMA and  HONG   KONG,  at  2  p.  m.: 

Cily  of  Tokio,  City  of  Peking, 

October  20.  September  3. 

Connecting  at  YOKOHAMA  with  steamers  of  the  MITSU 

BISHI  CO.  for H10GO,  NAGASAKI, and  SHANGHAE. 

Excursion  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  Special  Rates. 

FOR  SYttNEY  AND  AICKLANI>,  via  HONOLU- 
LU, at  2  p.  m.,  or  immediately  on  arrival  of  English  mails  : 
Zealandia.   CityofJSydtiey.  Australia.  City- of  New  Yot'c 

September  24.    October  22.         November  19 

Round-the- World  Trip,  via  NewZealand  and  Australia,  $650. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  at  12  o'clocl- 
noon,  on  4th  and  19th  of  every  month,  taking  Passengen 
and  Freight  for  Mexican,  Central  American,  and  South 
American  ports;  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports;  for 
Liverpool,  London,  and  Southampton  ;  for  St.  Nazarie,  and 
for  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Antwerp. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 

/  ACCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 
STEAMSHIP     COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Erannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Saturday,  Sep.  17.       Thursday,  Oct.  6.    Friday,  Nov,  4. 
Saturday,  Dec.  3,        Wednesday,  Dec.  21. 
Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  ani  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices.  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'I  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 

DACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  ev;ry  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN   FURS 


GOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED  the 
Author.  A  new  and  great  Medical 
Work,  warranted  the  best  and  cheap- 
est, indispensable  to  every  man,  enti- 
tled "The  Science  of  Life,  or  Self- 
Preservation ;"  bound  in  the  finest 
French  muslin,  embossed,  full  gilt,  300 
pp.,  contains  beautiful  steel  engrav- 
ings, 125  prescriptions,  priceonly  $1.25 
sent  by  mail  ;  illustrated  sample  6  cts. 
rTJflW  TUVt! TT  t?  Send  now.  Address  Peabody  Medi- 
tflUW  IrllOMjr-cal  Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  H.  Parker, 
No.  4  Bulfinch  street,  Boston. 


THOMAS  PRICE, 

CHEMTCAL  LABORATORY  ASSAY 

Office,  Bullion  Rooms,  and  Ore  Floors, 

524  Sacramento  street,  San  Frutielaco. 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


K.H.  McDonald, 

President* 

San  Francisco, 

Cal. 

TEstaSiisIiecL 

1863. 

CapitaLStoci 
S1.QOO.OOO.OO 
liis  459,233.03 

San  Francisco,  July  1,  1881. 
RESOURCES. 

Beal  Estate  (BanfcBnild'g) ..  S150,000  00 

Bills  Beeeivable . .  l,G07,093  11 

U.S.Bonds 636,977  35 

Beal  Estate  taken  for  deht...         5,335  35 
land  Ass  n  and  Dock  Stork  . .       13,333  70 

Due  from  other  Banks 304,500  30 

Cash  (Coin  in  our  vault) 508,011  45 

LIABILITIES.  S3.114.G31  36 

Capital  Stock si.ooo.ooo  00 

Reserve  Ennd  (Surplus) 459,333  03 

Due  Depositors 1,469,338  SO 

Due  to  other  Banks 186,107  33 

Due  Dividends 63  SO 


B.  H.  McDonald,  President.    S3.ii4.63i  36 


PACIFIC  :^H.-a.KTCJ^, 

433  ("nlilomlti  St.,  San  Francisco. 

GEO.  P.  D0RNIN Manaeer 

\VH.  SESTON Ass't  Manaser 

Oi±-y     ]>  e  p  a  r  t  iil  o  n  t  , 
316  Siuntoine  streel. 

VAN  TASSEL.  TOY  &  CO Ajrenta 


NO.  12  TYLER  STREET,  S.  F 

These  Pianos  are  all  three-stringed,  with  ivory  keys  ;  no 
imitation. 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F  CAL. 


For  CLEANING  and  POLISHING 


ISUvenvare,  ~-=^^^^jj^^^^r        Brass 
Nickel  Plate  jf  1 1  L^J  ti  J  Jljf  and 

on  Stores.     '  BF  Copperware. 


^^Wi'At^:-  >*V*%  " 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &.  CO. 

110  to  118  Battery  Street. 


DRINK 


JEWELRY  1  SILVERWARE 


WE  INVITE  AN  EXAMINATION  OF  OER  LARGE  STOCK  OF 
FIXE  DIAMONDS  AND  PEARLS,  ALSO  NEW  STYLES  IN  JEW- 
ELRY AND  SILVERWARE,  WHICH  WE  ARE  CONSTANTLY  RE- 
CEIYING.  SINCE  THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  OLD  FIRM  WE 
HAVE  xMADE  MATERIAL  CHANGE  IN  PRICES,  AND  OFFER 
GOODS  LOWER  THAN  EVER  BEFORE. 

LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Successors  to  Braverinan  &  Levy,  No.  119  Montgomery  St. 


1881      FALL.      1881 

We  beg  to  announce  the  opening  of  yarious  lines  of  New  Goods  just 
received  for  the  Fall  Trade,  comprising  Plushes,  Velvets,  Silks,  Satin  de 
Lyons,  Satin  Marveleaux,  Colored  Rhadames,  Black  Goods,  Camels' 
Hairs.  Shoodas,  Cashmeres,  etc,,  together  with  a  very  large  line  of  real 
Scotch,  French,  and  German  Plaids;  Stripes  and  Plaids  to  Match;  In- 
visible Checks,  etc. 

Our  Fancy  Goods  Department  contains  full  lines  of  Spanish  Lace 
Searfs  and  Fichus,  made  up  Lace  Ties,  Bows,  Fichus,  etc.;  Fancy  Laces 
by  the  piece  and  yard,  Lace  Collars,  Mull  Ties,  etc.,  in  all  the  newest 
styles ;  Flat  Bags  and  Belts  in  all  the  latest  patterns. 

Our  stock  of  GENUINE  FOSTER  KID  GLOVES  is  always  large,  and 
Ladies  can  rely  on  getting  their  size  and  the  shade  wanted.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  many  inferior  makes  of  laced  Gloves  now  offered  in  this 
city,  parties  wanting  a  first-class  article  should  only  buy  them  of  us. 

Mr.  Doane  is  now  in  New  Tork,  selecting  novelties  as  they  come  out, 
and  our  friends  will  always  be  able  to  find  something  new  by  examining 
our  Stock. 

DOANE  &  HENSHELWOOD, 

132  Kearny  Street,  (Thurlow  Block). 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF    BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  oi  the  present 

time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  mailed  to  any  address. 

WOODWORTH,  SCHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FRESH  SHIPMENTS  of  this  renowned  brand  of  Champagne  Just  Re- 
ceived by  the  Agents, 


WOLFF    &     RHEINHOLD,    506     BATTERY    STREET. 


FALL  STYLE  HATS  1 1 

The  Largest  Stock  of  FALL  Novelties  in  MEN'S,  YOUTH'S,  and 
CHILDREN'S  HATS  in  all  shades,  offered  by 

HERRMANN 


rnrn^^ 


336  KEARNY  ST.,  NEAR   PINE. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

'HOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 

dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
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A    PEEP    AT    THE    PLANETS. 


Further  Disclosures  through  the  Telescope  of  Major  Titus. 


During  the  week  which  followed  the  Sunday  on  which  I 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Major  Titus  to  dinner,  and  after- 
ward witnessed  his  extraordinary  construction  of  the  spher- 
ical lens  and  mirror,  the  latter  of  which  unfortunately  burst 
before  the  conclusion  of  our  planetary  observations,  as  de- 
tailed in  the  Argonaut  of  August  27,  I  again  ascended  the 
hill  to  the  major's  house  toward  evening,  and  was  pleased  to 
find  him  at  home. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  come  to-night,"  said  the  major,  after 
shaking  hands,  "since,  as  I  have  finished  my  business  here, 
I  intend  to  rejoin  my  family  at  the  seaside  to-morrow,  and 
shall  probably  not  return  for  three  or  four  weeks.  We 
should,  therefore,  have  missed  the  present  most  favora- 
ble opportunity  of  examining  the  principal  planets  en  masse 
as  it  were.  You  have  dined?  Come  in,  then,  and  take  a 
glass  of  Maraschino.  I  am  just  finishing  my  dinner."  And 
he  led  the  way  into  the  dining-room. 

"Yes,  it  was  somewhat  unfortunate,"  he  remarked,  in  an- 
swer to  an  allusion  of  mine  to  the  bursting  of  the  mirror  on 
the  last  occasion.  "  It  was  all  my  fault.  Accidents  will 
happen,  you  know.  This  time,  however,  we  will  take  more 
care,  and  begin  earlier — a  little  after  midnight.  The  supe- 
rior planets  are  now  westering  rapidly,  through  being  daily 
left  further  and  further  behind  by  the  sun." 

After  spending  the  evening  in  billiards  and  piquet — the 
major  was  an  adept  at  both — about  midnight  we  adjourned 
to  a  species  of  laboratory,  where  my  host  proceeded  to  mix 
the  glutinous  substance  in  the  mortar  as  on  the  former  occa- 
sion, adding  the  various  powders  and  solutions  of  the  differ- 
ent fluorescing  bodies  whose  nature  he  had  previously  ex- 
plained, until  the  composition  attained  the  proper  consist- 
ency and  chemical  character,  when  we  adjourned  to  the  roof, 
I  carrying  the  spirit-lamp  as  before,  and  he  the  mortar.  We 
wheeled  the  cabin  containing  the  receiving  lenses  and  screen 
into  position  for  commanding  the  planets,  some  of  which 
were  already  rising  in  the  east,  and  then  went  to  work  to  in- 
flate the  monster  spherical  lens  upon  the  roof  of  the  cabin, 
which  was  successfully  accomplished  as  before,  as  also  was 
the  inflation  of  the  quicksilvered  spherical  mirror  on  the 
roof  of  the  house. 

"  Now,"  said  the  major,  when  all  the  preparations  had  been 
completed,  "  we  shall  presently  have  the  choice  of  Nep- 
tune, Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  or  Venus  to  inspect  first,  as  we 
please.  Saturn  you  saw  when  you  were  here  last.  Uranus 
is  just  now  nearly  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  and,  there- 
fore, invisible.  Nor  are  the  conditions  favorable  for  view- 
ing Mercury.  If  you  wish  to  begin  with  Neptune,  we  will 
do  so,  but  1  warn  you  that  this,  the  outermost  wanderer  of 
our  system,  has  been  dead  for  an  infinitely  longer  period 
even  than  Saturn,  and  will  only  present  you  with  a  similar 
aspect  of  awful  desolation.  Uranus,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
ists, I  must  infer  from  his  appearance,  under  totally  different 
conditions.  Instead  of  being  dead  and  frozen,  like  Saturn 
and  Neptune,  as  one  might  predicate  from  the  position  of 
his  orbit,  intermediate  between  those  two,  he  is  still  the  re- 
pository of  life — weird,  gigantic,  and  grotesque.  There  are 
certain  evident  peculiarities  in  his  atmosphere  which  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  determine,  though  I  am  at  present  en- 
gaged in  constructing  an  instrument  which,  in  connection 
with  this  telescope,  will  give  their  analyses  when  he  next  be- 
comes suitably  situated  for  observation.  These  peculiarities 
seem  to  consist  in  an  appropriation  of  the  actinic  properties 
of  the  sun's  rays,  weak  as  they  are  at  that  immense  distance, 
so  as  to  render  them  nearly  as  effective  as  on  our  own  planet. 
You  know  the  difference  between  the  actual  heat  at  the  top 
of  a  high  mountain  and  in  the  plain  below.  Given  a  verti- 
cal sun,  on  the  mountain  you  might  freeze,  while  on  the  plain 
you  would  stifle  to  death,  all  of  which  goes  to  prove  that 
heat  is  the  result  of  what  is  styled  the  actinic  action  of  the 
sun's  rays  upon  the  atmosphere.  In  fine,  the  property  of 
the  atmosphere  of  Uranus  is  such  as  to  secrete  heat  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  for  the  preservation  of  life.  There  is  also 
another  remarkable  peculiarity  about  Uranus  which  makes 
one  sorry  that  you  cannot  see  him.  I  have  discovered  that 
his  poles  are  in  the  plane  of  his  orbit — that  is  to  say,  to  use 
a  familiar  metaphor,  instead  of  revolving  on  his  axis,  like 
the  other  planets,  after  the  manner  of  a  top,  he  rolls  round 
our  central  sun  wheel-fashion.  His  four  satellites  follow 
suit,  and  revolve  round  him,  like  all  normal  moons,  in  the 
plane  of  his  axial  rotation.  Then  it  comes  to  pass  that  one 
hemisphere  of  Uranus — that  directed  toward  the  sun — is 
always  in  perpetual  summer  and  perpetual  day,  while  the 
opposite  hemisphere  is  necessarily  consigned  to  eternal  ice, 
and  night,  and  death.  There  are  no  seasons,  though  there 
are  gradations  of  temperature — the  sun,  at  the  pole,  seeming 
to  describe  a  circle  of  small  diameter  around  the  zenith  in 
the  heavens  every  eighty-four  years,  while  to  an  observer  at 
the  equator  he  seems  to  wheel  perpetually  round  the  horizon. 
Even  at  the  distance  at  which  I  inspected  the  planet  through 
the  binocular,  I  could  detect  indications  of  vegetation  and 
of  living  things,  before  whose  size  the  sixty  and  eighty-foot 
proportions  of  our  primeval  monsters  would  pale  into  insig- 
nificance, judging  from  their  relations  to  the  calculated  meas- 
urement of  the  soil  they  inhabit.  But  my  strongest  binocu- 
lar  magnifying   lens   of    two   hundred   diameters   was   not 


sufficiently  powerful  to  disclose  more  than  this,  and  I  am 
now  having  another  constructed  of  eight  hundred  diameters, 
which  I  shall  bring  to  bear  upon  Uranus  next  month,  when 
he  becomes  a  morning  star.  I  presume,  therefore,  that  you 
will  prefer  to  go  on  with  the  examination  of  Jupiter,  in 
which  we  were  disturbed  on  the  last  occasion,  and  as  the 
night  is  remarkably  clear,  I  will  screw  the  two-hundred- 
diameter  power  upon  the  binocular,  which  will  bring  the 
planet  to  an  apparent  distance  of  somewhat  less  than  thirty 
miles." 

Having  done  this,  the  major  went  out  to  adjust  the  spher- 
ical mirror,  leaving  me  in  the  cabin  to  focus  the  image  on 
the  screen.  After  numerous  fixed  stars  had  crossed  the  field, 
the  same  broad  band  of  light  that  I  described  before  came 
sweeping  upward  from  the  bottom.  I  focused  the  receiving 
lens  till  the  edge  assumed  a  sharp  outline,  and  then,  sitting 
back  in  the  easy  chair,  brought  the  binocular  into  play.  At 
first  my  eyes  could  not  grasp  the  nature  of  the  scene  pre- 
sented. It  was  of  a  grayish-white  hue,  and  seemed  to  be 
endowed  with  a  motion  of  its  own,  independent  of  the 
motion  of  the  image  across  the  screen.  Gradually  I 
became  convinced  that  I  was  gazing  on  a  rolling  sea 
of  vapor — mist  it  might  be  called — completely  concealing 
the  surface  of  the  planet.  Besides  the  upward  motion  of 
the  image  across  the  screen,  and  the  sluggish  involuted 
movement  of  the  vapor  masses  among  themselves,  there  was 
a  slow  lateral  movement  from  right  to  left.  This  served  to 
assure  me  that  the  flattened  polar  regions  of  the  planet 
were  passing  beneath  my  view.  The  contemplation  of  this 
drear  expanse  of  grayish  clouds  was  growing  monotonous, 
when  suddenly  it  seemed  as  if  a  thousand  cyclones  had 
burst  forth  with  incredible  fury,  and  the  clouds  were  driven 
to  the  left  of  the  screen  with  tremendous  velocity.  I  felt 
that  I  must  have  reached  the  border  of  one  of  the  equato- 
rial belts,  and  knowing  that  a  sphere  of  nearly  three  hun- 
dred thousand  miles  in  circumference,  rotating  in  ten  hours 
upon  its  axis,  must  produce  a  terrific  analogy  to  our  own 
trade  winds,  I  was  not  unprepared  for  the  violence  of  the 
spectacle.  Viewing  a  cloud  hurricane,  rushing  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  thousand  miles  an  hour,  at  an  apparent  distance  of 
thirty  miles,  was  indeed  calculated  to  impress  me  with  a  sub- 
lime conception  of  force  to  which  nothing  on  this  little  globe 
of  ours  is  comparable.  Then  came  a  rift  of  calm  in  the 
body  of  the  belt,  and  I  perceived  that  I  was  gazing  through 
the  clouds  upon  a  vast  expanse  of  sea.  I  involuntarily 
reached  for  the  pinion  of  the  receiving  lens,  and  refocused 
it,  for  I  saw  that  the  planet  and  its  surface  sea  were  many 
hundreds  of  miles  below  their  nebulous  envelope.  A  sea  of 
glass  lay  beneath  my  gaze,  presenting  a  weird  contrast  to  the 
atmospheric  war  which  raged  above  it.  Not  a  ripple  dis^ 
turbed  the  surface  of  this  placid,  inert,  iron-gray  waste  of 
waters.  The  entire  scene  looked  cold  and  cheerless,  and  I 
confess  to  a  feeling  of  relief  when  the  impetuous  hurricane 
of  vapor  again  monopolized  the  scene.  This  was  succeeded 
by  a  period  of  calm,  the  cloud  masses  seeming  to  roll  in 
sluggish  convulsions  among  themselves,  till  the  advent  of 
another  hurricane,  even  fiercer  than  before,  convinced  me 
that  the  equatorial  belt  proper  of  Jupiter  was  now  passing 
over  the  screen.  Then,  as  suddenly,  came  another  rift  in  the 
envelope,  and  as  the  same  cheerless  sea  came  into  view,  I 
strained  my  eyes  to  try  whether  I  could  detect  any  trace  of 
life  therein.  Had  there  been  such,  I  could  scarcely  have  de- 
tected it  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  had  it  not  been  of 
the  most  gigantic  kind.  I  hailed  the  major  outside,  and 
questioned  him  on  the  subject. 

"  I  am  in  the  same  uncertainty  as  you  are,"  he  replied, 
"  until  I  procure  my  new  power.  My  impression,  however, 
is  that  Jupiter  contains  specimens  of  oceanic  or  amphibious 
life  not  dissimilar  to  that  which  peopled  our  own  earth  in  the 
watery  epoch,  though  I  have  no  question  that  the  reptile 
progeny  of  this  monster  planet  exceeds  our  own  primeval 
brood  in  the  same  ratio  as  his  bulk  does  ours.  Moderate 
heat  implies  slow  development  ;  slow  development,  size  and 
longevity.  Moisture  contributes  to  the  propagation  of  gigan- 
tic forms  of  life.  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  discover  some 
notable  saurians,  and  perhaps  birds,  with  my  new  power, 
though  I  have  as  yet  detected  no  trace  of  land.  That,  how- 
ever, may  be  easily  accounted  for,  owing  to  the  compara- 
tively small  area  of  the  planet's  true  surface  visible  through 
the  clouds.  Still  I  am  not  sanguine  as  to  the  existence  of 
continents  of  any  size,  since,  as  you  are  aware,  the  density 
of  Jupiter  is  but  little  greater  than  that  of  water  ;  and  this 
fact,  combined  with  the  abnormal  distention  at  the  equato- 
rial region,  occasioned  by  the  enormous  centrifugal  force 
excited  by  so  vast  a  sphere  rotating  at  such  a  tremendous 
velocity,  seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  oceans, 
perhaps  many  thousands  of  miles  in  depth,  cover  the  ma- 
jor portion  of  the  planet. 

While  he  had  been  speaking  another  cloud  hurricane  had 
swept  across  the  screen,  and  been  succeeded  by  another  nar- 
row rift  of  calm.  Again  gazing  on  the  placid  waters  below, 
I  became  aware  of  some  dark  object  which  seemed  to  move 
upon  their  surface.  I  riveted  my  eyes  upon  it,  and  felt  that 
I  could  not  be  mistaken.  Here,  now,  was  something  to 
which  I  could  adjust  my  focus  much  better  than  to  clouds  or 
calm  water,  and  so  I  readjusted  the  receiving  lens  and  like- 
wise the  eye-pieces  of  the  binocular.  The  object  gained 
sharpness  and  distinctness.  It  was  evidently  a  living  thing 
of  some  sort,  and  I  knew  it  must  be  of  immense  size  to  be 
visible  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.     I  called  out  to  the  ma- 


jor, telling  him  of  my  discovery,  and  asking  him  to  come 
and  look  at  it. 

"No,"  said  he  ;  "since  you  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
discover  this  object,  creature,  or  whatever  it  is,  make  the 
most  of  the  opportunity  for  observation.  I  dare  not  leave 
this  mirror  for  an  instant,  or  the  scene  would  instantly  pass 
from  the  field  of  vision,  never  to  be  recovered.  I  shall  take 
extra  pains  to  regulate  the  focusing,  so  that  you  may  have 
uninterrupted  means  of  observation." 

I  did  not  let  my  eyes  leave  the  object  for  a  moment,  and 
presently  the  concentration  of  my  gaze,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  rendered  my  vision  clearer.  There  it  was — an  animal, 
toiling,  floating,  undulating  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  if 
water  it  was,  for  it  seemed  to  have  rather  the  consistency  of 
oil,  and  its  smoothness  served  to  impress  me  more  strongly 
with  the  idea  that  the  Jovian  sea  must  possess  constituents 
not  found  in  our  own  oceans.  I  carefully  moved  my  binoc- 
ular on  its  tripod  so  as  to  keep  the  monster  thoroughly  in 
the  field  of  vision,  and  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible.  Grad- 
ually it  resolved  itself  into  a  creature  most  unmistakably  of 
the  saurian  tribe.  The  tapering  muzzle,  the  long  tail  were 
perfectly  defined,  and  left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  its  iden- 
tity. In  place  of  legs,  however,  it  possessed  enormous  fins 
or  wings  on  either  side,  articulated  like  those  of  a  bat,  which 
were  raised  and  depressed  alternately,  and  served  to  propel 
the  monster  through  the  water.  It  seemed  as  though  I  were 
watching  the  slow  evolutions  of  a  nondescript  tadpole  in  a 
pool  a  good  many  yards  off.  I  followed  with  intense  inter- 
est the  progress  of  this  monster,  which  kept  slowly  plowing 
its  course,  with  alternate  strokes  of  its  side  fins,  evidently 
toward  some  definite  point,  and  I  caught  myself  wondering 
how  long  it  would  be  before  this  living  thing,  endowed  with 
organs  of  locomotion  adapted  to  its  surrounding  circum- 
stances, and  possessed  of  a  purpose,  would  encounter  its 
mate  or  its  prey  ;  and  what  it  would  think  if  it  knew  that 
another  living  being,  on  a  body  which  (owing  to  its  angular 
proximity  to  the  sun)  it  could  never  see,  even  were  it  en- 
dowed with  human  eyes  and  human  intelligence,  was  watch- 
ing it  attentively  more  than  four  hundred  millions  of  miles 
away.  I  was  abruptly  roused  from  my  reverie  by  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  the  object  from  the  screen,  and,  taking  my 
eyes  from  the  binocular  to  ascertain  the  cause,  found  that  I 
had  unconsciously  followed  its  image  as  it  slowly  moved  to 
the  border,  where,  of  course,  it  vanished.  I  lost  no  time  in 
returning  my  binocular  to  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  though 
I  saw  more  of  the  eddying  cloud  masses  and  dashing  equa- 
torial cyclones,  I  was  not  lucky  enough  to  inspect  the  sur- 
face of  the  Jovian  sea  through  a  rift  again.  When  the  planet 
passed  naturally  from  the  screen,  I  got  up  and  went  out. 

"The  spectacle  was  extraordinary,"  observed  the  major, 
as  I  described  the  creature,  "but  1  was  not  wholly  unpre- 
pared for  it.  It  was,  in  fact,  just  what  I  should  have  ex- 
pected. Still  it  is  marvelous  to  consider  the  immense  size 
of  this  reptile.  It  was  as  if  you  were  looking  at  it  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  thirty  miles  with  the  naked  eye,  you  must  re- 
member. A  creature  visible  at  that  distance  must  have  been 
many  hundred  feet,  aye,  yards,  in  length.  I  dare  say  we 
should  not  be  wrong  in  estimating  its  length  at  half  a  mile. 
But  then  it  is  only  natural  that  a  vast  sphere,  like  [upiter, 
should  give  birth  to  a  gigantic  brood  in  their  prime  ;  for  1 
question  whether  Jupiter  will  have  progressed  so  far  toward 
its  decadence  for  thousands  of  millions  of  years  yet  as  to  fit 
it  for  the  higher  forms  of  terrene  life.  Light  a  cigar,  and 
we  shall  take  Mars  next,  when  he  gets  a  little  higher  in  the 
heavens.  There  is  too  much  aberration  when  bodies  are  ex- 
amined near  the  horizon.  The  war  planet  is  at  present  very 
favorably  situated  for  examination,  being  nearly  in  quadra- 
ture, and  accordingly  not  more  than  sixty  millions  of  miles 
away.  With  the  higher  power  he  will  seem  as  if  seen  at  a 
distance  of  about  six  miles  with  the  naked  eye." 

When  Mars  at  length  gained  altitude,  I  returned  to  the 
cabin,  while  the  major  busied  himself  in  attending  to  the 
reflector.  After  the  usual  lapse  before  the  adjustment  of  the 
focus,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving  the  usual  band  of 
light  invading  the  screen,  and  lost  no  time  in  regulating  my 
binocular.  I  at  once  recognized  the  arctic  regions  of  the 
planet,  which  are  designated  as  "ice-caps"  in  the  chart  of 
Dawes  and  the  orthographical  projection  of  Proctor.  My 
acquaintance  with  the  geographical  peculiarities  of  Mars, 
as  mapped  out  by  these  distinguished  astronomers,  enabled 
me  to  determine  accurately  what  portions  of  the  planet  1 
was  gazing  upon  first.  I  instantly  saw,  and  my  previous  ex- 
perience caused  me  no  difficulty  in  comprehending,  that  the 
supposition  of  modern  observers,  reasoning  from  analog)', 
to  the  effect  that  this  planet  is  constituted  similarly  to  our 
own,  is  correct.  I  saw  with  satisfaction  that  the  seas 
which  were  projected  on  the  screen  were  veritable  water, 
with  a  hue  as  greenish  as  those  of  any  terrestrial  ocean. 
At  my  apparent  point  of  observation,  I  could  distinguish  the 
ripple  upon  their  surface,  as  the  "  wavy-twinkling  smile  of 
ocean "  played  beneath  the  beams  of  a  noonday  sun.  1 
strained  my  eyes  to  detect  ships,  aquatic  monsters,  or  signs 
of  life,  but  without  success.  I  moved  my  binocular  so  as  to 
sweep  successively  what  I  felt  tolerably  sure  were  the  Mar- 
aldi  Sea,  the  Madler  continent,  the  Secchi  continent,  and 
Dawes's  ocean,  and  as  my  vision  rested  on  the  land  I  be- 
came aware  of  the  true  reason  of  that  ruddy  appearance 
which  Mars  presents  even  to  the  unassisted  eye.  The  soil 
seemed  covered  with  a  species  of  dark  reddish  vegetation, 
resembling  the  hue  of   an  autumn  forest.     I  could  plainly 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


distinguish  vast  bodies  of  trees,  stretching"  over  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  land  ;  immense  plains,  profusely  clad  with 
rose-colored  herbage  ;  rivers  now  bounding  over  awful  preci- 
pices, and  now  meandering  placidly  along  between  their 
colored  banks.  Anon  clouds  obscured  the  scene,  and  I  felt 
convinced  that  physical  conditions  so  nearly  resembling 
those  of  our  own  planet  must  contribute  to  similar  results  in 
the  production  and  propagation  of  life.  I  became  the  more 
convinced  of  the  sufficiency  of  this  reasoning  by  the  resem- 
blance of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  strained  my  eyes  with 
renewed  interest  to  tjetect  any  trace  of  animal  life  or  intelli- 
gent mechanism.  As  I  leisurely  scanned  the  area  of  the 
Madler  continent,  I  suddenly  saw  spread  beneath  my  gaze — 
cropping  out,  as  it  were,  from  amid  a  tangled  mass  of  scarlet 
undergrowth — the  unmistakable  ruins  of  masonry.  Irreg- 
ular blocks  of  gigantic  stone,  evidently  hundreds  of  feet 
in  cubic  measurement,  lay  strewn  over  miles  of  country. 
Furrowed,  and  scarred,  and  seamed  with  the  action  of  wind 
and  water,  these  gigantic  ruins,  by  whose  side  the  piles  of 
Persepolis  or  Carnac  would  seem  the  work  of  pigmies,  lay 
in  weird  and  sad  confusion.  "The  remains  of  a  ruined 
city,"  1  thought,  "reared  by  intelligent  beings.  If  there  ex- 
ist ruins  on  this  planet,  why  not  the  abode  and  work  of  a 
living  race  ? "  and  I  again  narrowly  scrutinized  the  configura- 
tion of  the  soil.  Here  -and  there  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  country  1  espied  similar  ruins,  imbedded  in  similar  veg- 
etation, but  though  I  used  the  utmost  care,  I  could  detect 
no  sign  of  life,  no  animal,  no  living  thing.  Seas  and  straits, 
rivers  and  meadows,  passed  successively  beneath  my  gaze, 
but  whatever  of  life  there  was  lay  only  within  the  domain  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  I  pondered  on  so  extraordinary  a 
circumstance,  as  scene  after  scene  passed  beneath  my  ken, 
and  was  again  only  roused  from  my  reverie  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  surface  of  the  planet  from  the  field  of  vision. 
Hereupon  I  went  out,  and  addressed  the  major  on  the 
subject. 

"  I  have,"  said  he,  "witnessed  the  same  scenes  you  speak 
of,  and  have  only  been  able  to  come  to  one  conclusion  re- 
garding them.  It  is  this  ;  There  are  two  epochs  in  the 
natural  history  of  a  planet  at  which  it  is  wholly  relegated  to 
the  sway  of  the  vegetable  kingdom — viz  :  its  infancy  and  its 
decadence.  The  existence  of  these  gigantic  ruins,  choked 
up  with  vegetation,  points  out  that  Mars  was  once  the  abode 
of  intelligent  beings.  Masses  of  masonry,  such  as  are  still 
extant  there,  would  outlast  the  assaults  of  time  and  the  at- 
mospheric influences  which  are  still  going  on,  for  many 
thousands,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years.  (  The 
flowers  will  blow,  the  rivers  flow'  for  thousands  of  years  to 
come,  and  perhaps  afford  satisfaction  and  sustenance  to 
some  lower  forms  of  animal  or  insect  life  which  have  out- 
lived the  higher.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  tides  will  rise 
through  solar  action  and  the  lunar  action  of  the  two  lately 
discovered  satellites,  for  millions  of  years  to  come,  just  as 
well  as  if  they  were  noted  and  marked  by  rational  beings. 
The  seas  will  roll  upon  the  sands,  will  gradually  eat  up  some 
continents  and  leave  others  bare,  for  countless  years  to  come, 
though  no  one  watch  them.  Physical  forces  are  independ- 
ent of  rational  life,  and  in  fact  have  no  connection  with  it, 
though  life  is  altogether  dependent  upon  them." 

"  But  surely,"  I  remarked,  "  this  planet  must  have  been  a 
theatre  for  the  acts  of  a  wonderfully  gigantic  brood,  judging 
from  the  piles  of  masonry  we  saw.  Creatures  such  as  we 
are  could  not  have  handled  such  ponderous  masses." 

"  I  think  you  are  mistaken,"  said  the  major.  "You  must 
remember  that  the  force  of  gravitation  at  the  surface  of 
Mars  is  less  than  here,  in  about  the  ratio  of  three  to  one, 
and  that  consequently  mechanical  and  engineering  feats  such 
as  could  not  be  achieved  here  would  be  comparatively  easy 
of  accomplishment  there." 

"But  to  what  do  you  attribute  the  extinction  of  animal 
life  upon  this  planet?"  I  asked. 

"■I  think  it  is  due  to  the  fact,"  returned  he,  "  that  Mars  is 
considerably  more  distant  from  the  sun  than  we  are,  was 
consequently  formed  first,  and  is  older.  His  small  bulk,  as 
compared  with  ours,  is  sufficient  reason  that  his  central  fires 
should  have  cooled  down  much  earlier  than  ours,  and  this 
deprived  him  of  that  internal  heat  which  is  necessary  to 
vitality.  Add  to  this  that  the  sun's  action  is  not  nearly  so 
powerful  there  as  here,  and  I  think  we  have  sufficient  reason 
for  not  being  surprised  at  this  spectacle  of  a  decaying  planet 
— not  indeed  dead,  like  Saturn,  but  still  on  the  high  road  to 
dissolution,  which  is  probably  not  more  than' a  few  billions 
of  years  off  yet.  We  shall  now,  if  you  please,  inspect  Ve- 
nus, whose  condition  will  still  further  impress  you  with  the 
diversity  of  the  bodies  composing  our  system  ;  after  which 
we  shall  have  time  to  survey  the  moon,  which  will  presently 
rise,  as  will  also  the  new  comet,  which  latter  is  a  most  fit 
subject  for  investigation,  since  I  have  not  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  any  of  the  eccentric  fraternity." 
[concluded  next  week.] 

September,  1SS1.  Robert  Duncan  Milne. 


TRUTHFUL    TALES. 


It  is  a  notable  circumstance,  says  the  Hour,  that  three  of 
the  most  successful  newspapers  in  the  United  States— that 
is,  successful  in  the  way  of  circulation — depend  to  a  great 
extent  for  their  popularity  upon  the  publication  of  a  kind  of 
news  which  is  suppressed  by  the  New  York  journals  and  by 
respectable  newspapers  everywhere.  The  Boston  Herald, 
the  Chicago  Times,  and  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  make  a 
special  point  of  publishing  the  fullest  details  of  all  crimes, 
especially  those  which  involve  the  relations  of  the  sexes.  In- 
deed, the  Chicago  Times  is  said  to  spend  more  money  on 
special  dispatches  in  a  year  than  do  all  the  New  York  news- 
papers combined.  But  still  the  fact  remains  that  their  pop- 
ularity is  in  great  part  due  to  the  publication  of  a  kind  of 
news  which  is  not  considered  good  family  reading. 

"  Walter,"  said  a  Burlington  pork  merchant  to  his  hopeful 
son,  "  I  don't  mind  how  short  you  have  your  coats  cut,  so 
long  as  they  strike  you  somewhere  below  the  shoulder  blades  ; 
neither  does  it  trouble  me  to  see  you  choking  yourself  to 
death  in  a  pair  of  tight  pants.  Nor  am  I  much  concerned 
in  how  many  scarf-pins  you  sport  each  day.  Though  the 
sight  of  your  moustache,  in  its  feeble  efforts  for  life,  makes 
me  faint,  yet  I  can  bear  up  even  under  that.  But  let  me 
catch  you  wearing  your  watch-chain  on  the  outside  of  your 
coat,  and  you'll  go  to  work  in  a  store  putting  up  groceries 
before  you  can  say  '  quite  too  utter ' ;  do  you  hear  me  ?  " — 
Hawkeye. 


The  Blue  Burro. 
The  donkey  is  a  marvelous  animal  in  point  of  voice.     His 
braying  power  varies  inversely  as  his  size.     The  smallest, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  loudest,  of  all  donkeys  is  the  Mex- 
ican blue  burro.     It  was   a  donkey  of  this  variety  that,  in 
1867,  put  his  nose  into   the   door  of  a  Protestant  mission 
chapel  in  Minitlantepetl  and  brayed   the  preacher  and  the 
entire  congregation,  numbering  five  souls  and  fifteen  Mexi- 
cans, out  of  the  back  window.     The  unfortunate  congrega- 
tion was  whirled  before  the  awful  blast  like  leaves  before  a 
hurricane,  and  even  the  roof  of  the  mission  chapel  was  lifted 
and  seriously  strained.     The  Mexican  burro  has  lately  been 
introduced   into.  New  Orleans,  where  he  has   become  very 
popular  as  a  useful  plaything  for  children.     His  bray  has  nat- 
urally created  a  good  deal  of  astonishment,  and  the  local 
donkeys  have  entirely  ceased  all  attempts  at  competitive 
braying.     Not  only  is   his  voice  seven  times  as  powerful  as 
the  voice  of  any  other  donkey,  but  it  contains  a  far  larger 
quantity  of  ingenious  and  appalling  "stops."    The  burro  has 
a  steam  whistle  "stop,"  a  Chinese  gong  "stop,"  and  a  saw- 
filing  "  stop,"  of  which  no  other  style  of  donkey  can  boast ; 
and  when  it  is  added  that  he  has  a  coupling  arrangement  by 
which  he  can  sound  these  and  all  his  remaining  stops  simul- 
taneously, the   full  horror  of  his  bray  can  be  appreciated. 
Doctor  John  Y.  Cruger,  one  of  the  leading  scientific  persons 
of  New  Orleans,  recently  bought  a  burro  for  his  little  daugh- 
ter.    Fascinated  by  the  bray  of  the  animal,  he   determined 
to  make  a  scientific  investigation.     Accordingly,  he  one  day 
seized  the  donkey,  put  him  under  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
and  opened  his  larynx.     To  bis  great  surprise,  he  found  that 
the  larynx  was  filled  with  a  series  of  small  tubes,  each  con- 
taining a  "reed,"  and   precisely  resembling  the  pipes   of  a 
melodeon.    He  counted  twenty-nine  of  these  tubes,  and  with 
a  remorseless  knife  removed  every  one  of  them.    The  larynx, 
which  after  this  operation  could  not  be  distinguished  either 
in  size  or  shape  from   the  larynx  of  any  professional  basso, 
was  then  washed  out  with  a  weak  dilution  of  carbolic  acid, 
and  sewed  up.    The  burro,  on  recovering  his  senses,  seemed 
weak  and  spiritless,  and  was  placed  in  his  stable,  and  orders 
given  that  he  should  not  be  disturbed  for  several  days.     It 
was  nearly  a  week  before  the  animal  fully  recovered  and  was 
ready  to  resume  active  braying.    The  doctor  watched  closely 
to  note  the  effect  of  his  operation  upon  the  donkey's  voice. 
On  the  sixth  day  after  the  removal  of  the  tubes  from  the 
larynx  the  donkey  showed  an  evident  intention  of  braying. 
He  planted  his  fore  feet  firmly  and  wide  apart  ;  he  stretched 
out  his  neck,  laid  back  his  ears,  and  took  in  a  full  breath. 
Not  a  sound  followed,  except  a  gentle  murmur  like  the  peace- 
ful purring  of  the  contented  cat.     The  donkey  looked  all 
around   him  in  great  astonishment,  carefully  searching  the 
ground  to  see  if  he  had  accidentally  dropped  his  voice,  and 
then  again  placed  himself  in  position  for  a  bray.    There  was 
the  same  gentle  purring  sound,  but  of  the  old  familiar  bray 
breaking  the  windows  of  the  entire  parish  and  loosening  the 
back  teeth  of  even  the  strongest  men,  not  a  note  was  heard. 
Doctor  Cruger's  operation  had  totally  extirpated  the  burro's 
bray,  and  reduced  him  to  complete  and  permanent  silence. 
The  disappointed  animal,  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  his 
misfortune,  kicked  the  doctor's  little  girl  on  the  right  arm 
just  below  the  elbow,  and  then,  galloping  to  the  river,  threw 
himself  in  and  was  drowned. — 'New  York  Times. 


Charley  Farmer  said  he  supposed  he  was  as  well  prepared 
to  die  as  he  ever  would  be,  but  he  said  he  would  give  ten 
dollars  if  he  had  his  pants  down  there.  Uncle  Armstrong 
asked  him  what  difference  it  made  whether  he  had  his  pants 
on  or  not,  and  Charley  said  he  didn't  want  to  be  ushered 
into  the  New  Jerusalem  with  all  his  sins  on  his  head,  before 
the  angels,  and  nothing  on  but  a  knit  undershirt.  They 
were  discussing  this  question  when  Will  May  crawled  down 
stairs  with  a  tin  wash-boiler,  and  just  as  Charley  rolled  the 
barrel  of  broken  window  glass  down  the  cellar  stairs,  Will 
mashed  the  boiler  against  the  refrigerator,  and  both  gave 
vent  to  a  dying  groan,  and  all  was  still.  The  prisoners 
thought  it  was  all  over,  arid  they  didn't  stir  for  about  ten 
minutes.  They  thought  the  house  had  blown  away,  and 
left  them  alive,  and  they  were  inclined  to  be  thankful  even 
for  that  ;  when  Charley  and  Will  came  down  and  opened 
the  refrigerator,  and  told  them  the  storm  was  over,  but  that 
it  was  the  almightiest  cyclone  that  ever  passed  over  Kan- 
sas.—Peck's  Sun. 


A  Kansas  Cyclone. 

The  little  town  of  Clyde,  Kansas,  is  mighty  full  of  vinegar 
for  a  place  of  its  size.  The  principal  amusement  the  boys 
have  is  to  scare  the  daylights  out  of  visitors  from  the  States 
by  telling  hig  stories  about  cyclones.  There  are  two  young 
fellows  in  business  there  named  Will  May  and  Charley  Arm- 
Strong.  They  have  a  store  where  they  buy  butter  and  eggs 
and  things,  and  pack  them  for  the  Eastern  market.  Last 
June  Uncle  Armstrong,  father  of  Charley,  and  a  young  fel- 
low named  Charley  Farmer,  were  out  there  visiting.  The 
hosts  entertained  the  guests  to  the  most  hair-standing  sto- 
ries about  cyclones,  until  they  were  so  nervous  they  couldn't 
sleep  at  night.  One  night  the  guests  had  retired,  and  the 
zephyr  was  pretty  loud.  Will  and  Charley  got  into,  the  room 
adjoining  that  occupied  by  -the  guests,  and  began  to  talk 
about  funnel-shaped  clouds,  trees  torn  up  by  the  roots,  horses 
flying  through  the  air,  and  wagons  being  taken  up  bodily 
and  carried  away,  talking  so  the  guests  could  hear  them. 
Then  they  prayed  for  strength  to  pull  them  through  the  fear- 
ful ordeal  ;  and,  pretending  that  a  cyclone  was  upon  them, 
they  started  down  stairs  head-over-appetite  to  get  into  the 
refrigerator  in  the  cellar  for  safety,  yelling  to  the  guests  to 
fly  for  their  lives.  Uncle  Armstrong  is  getting  pretty  well 
along  in  years,  but  he  got  down  to  the  cellar  about  ten  stairs 
ahead  of  young  Farmer,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  get  into 
the  refrigerator  first.  It  seemed  a  little  cruel  to  the  boys  to 
let  the  guests  get  in  there  with  nothing  on  but  their  under- 
shirts, but  they  were  going  to  have  some  fun  ;  so  they  put 
them  in  among  the  cakes  of  ice,  and  Uncle  Armstrong  sat 
down  on  the  zinc  floor,  and  allowed  that  if  his  life  was  spared 
till  morning  he  would  never  set  foot  in  Kansas  again.  Young 
Farmer  sat  on  a  firkin  of  butter,  and  leaned  against  the  zinc- 
lined  side  of  the  refrigerator,  and  tried  to  pray,  but  he  had 
forgotten  the  combination,  and  couldn't  make  a  first  pay- 
ment. Will  and  Charley  went  up  stairs,  ostensibly  to  lock 
the  safe,  but  really  to  go  on  with  the  programme.  The  first 
thing  they  did  was  to  fire  off  a  shotgun,  and  roll  a  keg  of 
shingle-nails  down  the  cellar  stairs,  and  yell  to  the  guests  in 
the.  refrigerator  to  look  out,  for  God's  sake,  as  the  house  was 
struck  by  lightning.  Young  Farmer  got  down  off  the  firkin, 
and  got  on  his  knees,  and  tried  to  repeat  some  Sunday- 
school  lesson,  but  all  he  could  think  of  was,  "  Evil  communi- 
cations corrupt  two  in  the  bush."  The  old  gentleman,  who 
was  struck  in  the  small  of  the  back  by  a  piece  of  ice  that 
fell  off  some  butter,  thought  he  was  struck  by  lightning  ;  so 
he  began  to  sing,  "A  charge  to  keep  I  have.''  The  boys  up 
stairs  got  a  bag  of  buckshot,  and  opened  it,  and  every  little 
while  would  throw  a  handful  onto  the  outside  cellar  door, 
right  above  the  heads  of  the  freezing  occupants  of  the  re- 
frigerator, at  the  same  time  pounding  a  piece  of  sheet  iron 
to  make  thunder.  They  kept  this  up  for  an  hour,  and  then 
got  a  barrel  and  filled  it  with  broken  glass  and  pieces  of 
crockery,  and  they  would  roll  it  across  the  floor  above,  while 
one  would  take  an  ax  and  pound  on  some  bar  iron  that  was 
leaning   against   the   wall,  making   a   most   hideous  noise. 


A  Ghost  Story. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  maiden  in  Saint  Andrews, 
a  beautiful  Canadian  named  Pemigewasset  McKirchenthum- 
bach,  the  loveliest  flower  that  ever  grew  in  the  sunshine  and 
showers,  chaste   as   Diana,  true   as   Penelope  ;  the   violets 
paled  in  the  blue  of  her  eyes,  and  pearls  sold  for  second 
choice  in  the  pools  when  she  smiled  ;    ivory  white  was  her 
broad,  high  brow,  for  she  didn't  comb  her  bangs  down  into 
her  eyes  like  the  foretop  of  a  Shetland  pony,  and  the  semi- 
occasional  fogs  of  her  native  land  kept  down   the   freckles 
and  the    tan.     She    wore  good  clothes,  and  moved  in  the 
highest  circles  ;  she  embroidered  her  own  number  one-and- 
a-half  moccasins,  and  was  the  belle  of  the  singing  school. 
Her  father  owned  more  acres  of  spruce  and  pine  lands  than 
he  could  count  in  a  month  ;  he  could  get  out  enough  ship's 
knees  in  a  day  to  build    a    United  States    navy  and  two 
schooners,  and  was  rich  and  proud.      He  sat  in  the  best  pew 
in  the  church,  and  responded  louder  and  contributed  smaller 
than  any  other  member  of  the  congregation,  and  possessed 
all  the  other  ear-marks  of  a  wealthy  man.     One  day,  a  man 
named   Michilimachinac — Pierrepont  T.  Michilimachinac — 
came  down  from   the  up-river  country  with  a  load  of  pelts. 
He  was  a  mighty  hunter,  and  every  year  lie  captured  by 
trapping,  shooting,    and   swindling  the  untutored    Indians 
enough  furs  to  control  the  market,  and  he  was  a  growing 
monopoly.     He  wore  a  plug  hat,  and  a  shirt  that  buttoned 
behind,  and  hung  his  watch  chain  outside  his  coat.     He  was 
mashed  on   Pemigewasset  in  the  first  inning.      He  was  a 
lonely  man,  he  said.     He  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  said  he 
wanted  some  fair  maiden  to  go  with  him  and  stay  in   the 
north  woods  about  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  help  him 
skin  beaver,  and  mink,  and  otter,  and  fox,  and  certain  varie- 
ties of  cats  and  bears,  and  cook  for  him  and  help  him  to 
bamboozle  the  Indians  out  of  their  pelts,  and  pack  the  furs 
for  him,  and  help  him  down   the  river  with  them.      Would 
she  fly  with  him  ?     She  shook  her  wealth  of  golden  hair  and 
told  the  hunter  he  was  away  off  his  base,  and  she  would  see 
him  fur-der  before  she'd  go.      Straightway  the  Michilima- 
chinac led  her  to  her  father,  and  told  the  umpire  that  he  had 
been  put  out  on  a  foul.      The  old  man  bent  his  brows  upon 
the  rebellious  girl.    "  You'd  otter  have  him,"  he  said.  "'  What 
fur?"    replied  the    maiden.      "Because   it    would    beavery 
gratifying  to  me,"  said  her  papa.      "  I   cannot  bear  to  think 
of  it,"  she  said.     "But  you  are  very  deer  to  me,"  put  in  her 
lover.     "  That's  where   the  gazelle    comes  in,"   sighed    the 
maiden  ;    "  I'm  afraid  you're  lion  to  me."     "  Make  'ermine," 
the  lover  said.     And  the  old  man  said  he  would,  and  called 
for  some  mink  and  paper  to  draw    up  the  settlement.     But 
Pemigewasset  simply  said  :    "Thou  art  so  near  and  yet  so 
fur,"  and  left  the  room.     There  was  Another.      A  youthful 
sailor  man,  with  a  straw  hat  and  wide  trousers,  and  a  broad 
collar  with  anchors  worked  on  it  in  white  thread,  and  lovely 
yacht-clubbuttons — George  Augustus  Saskatchewan.  He  was 
a  daisy.      He  played  on  the  mouth-organ  and  danced  the 
racket  divinely,  knew  all  the  new  songs  of  the  street,  got 
nine  hundred  dollars  a  year  and  spent  every  cent  of  it  on  his 
clothes.     And  when  the  old-  man  found  out  the  previous  at- 
tachment, there  was  a  circus.     But  the  brave  girl  stuck  to 
George,  and  said  if  the   old   man   didn't  like  George    he 
needn't  marry  him,  but  as  for  her,  she  was  his  hairpin,  (or 
words  to  that  effect,)  and  that  was  the  kind  of  a  girl  she  was. 
And  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  pleasant  for  George  to  visit  Pem- 
igewasset at  the  house,  as  he  didn't  feel  able  to  feed  her 
father's  dog  three  times  a  week  out  of  his  scanty  salary  and 
sensitive  legs,  these  devoted  young  people  used  to  wander 
clear  out  to  the  lane,  and  meet  when  the  moon  was  full,  and 
when  it  was  gibbous,  and   when   it  was  half,  and  when  it 
waned  into  the  last   quarter,  and  when   there  wasn't  even 
enough  moon  to  excuse  a  gas  company.     And  so  one  night, 
while  he  bent  his  head  to  gaze  into  the  happy  face  that  was 
nestled  against  his  breast,  there  was  a  moving  shadow  by 
the  rock   that  was  not  cast  by   the  waving  hemlocks,  the 
cold,  cruel  glitter  of  steel  in    the   star-light,  and  the  heart 
throbbing'  so  warmly  beneath  the  cheek  of  the  girl  was  still, 
and  she  held  her  lover  in  her  arms  only  to  see  the  love-    • 
light  in  his  dear  eyes  die  out  in  the  glassy  stare  of  death.  A 
mocking  laugh  from  a  voice  she  knew  and  hated  jarred  on 
her  soul.     It  appears  that  the  rejected  rival,  Pierrepont  T. 
Michilimachinac,  had  taken  a  bowie-knife  two  inches  wide 
and  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  tapped  George  for  laudable 
pus,  penetrating  the  perihelion  at  the  base  of  the  cardiac 
apothegm  by  a  lateial  incision,  bearing  sou'west  half  west, 
through  the  metacarpal  phalanges  in  apogee  with  the  base 
of  the  fifth  rib.     The  treacherous    Michilimachinac  fled  to 
the  north  wood,  and  in  the  following  month  ate  himself  up 
with  a  wild  bear,  and  the  Indians  gobbled  up  all  his  skins. 
Pemigewasset  got  her  to  a  nunnery,  and  followed  her  lover 
to  the  summer  land  in  a  few  months:-  The  stern  parent  hav- 
ing bit  off  a  little  more  stock  than  he  could  masticate,  went 
on  'change  to  unload  one  day,  and   got   caught  on  a  falling 
market  and  skinned  alive.     And  to  this  day,  when  the  bell  in 
the  castle  tolls  the  hour  of  midnight,  two  ghostly  figures 
wander  down  the  lane  with  the  skating-rink  glide  affected  by 
ghosts,  and  in  the  shadow  of  this  rock  the  lady  ghost,  on  her 
bended  knees,  lifts  her  clasped  hands  in  the  passionate  elo- 
quence of  a  voiceless  appeal  to  the  glittering  stars,  while  her 
shadowy  figure  bends  above  the  prostrate  phantom  stretched 
before  her,  staining  the  crushed  ferns  with  the  crimson  cur- 
rent of  a  life. — Burdette  in  Hawkeye. 
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HOW    ATLANTA    SURRENDERED. 


A  Rebel's  Story. 
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Atlantalooked  down  upon  Captain  Williams,  and  a  strange, 
troubled,  uncertain  look  swept  over  her  sweet,  sad  face. 
She  drew  her  hand  across  her  brow  and  eyes,  as  if  she  imag- 
ined that  she  was  laboring  under  some  hallucination,  and 
then  her  wan  countenance  resumed  its  habitual  expression, 
as  if  she  were  satisfied  that  what  she  witnessed  was  no  mere 
phantasm.  Seeing  me,  she  bestowed  upon  me  her  usual 
glance  of  quiet  recognition.  1  stepped  forward  and  shook 
hands  with  her,  and  then,  in  that  dreary,  hopeless  monotone 
which  had  so  often  made  my  heart  ache  for  her,  she  said  : 

"  You  knew  Seymore  Elliott  ?  At  least  you  have  often 
seen  him  with  me." 

1  was  almost  hopeless  at  hearing  this  repetition  of  her 
mournfully  sad  words,  but  instead  of  continuing  the  stereo- 
typed phrases  in  which  she  had  always  spoken  to  me  of  her 
lost  lover,  she  suddenly  broke  off  here,  and  with  a  look  that 
seemed  to  convey  the  idea  that  she  thought  something  was 
taking  place  which  she  could  not  fully  understand,  she  said  : 

"  You  know  what  happened  there  once  ;  but  that  could 
not  happen  again,"  and  she  continued,  in  a  sharp,  irritated 
tone,  pointing  to  Williams  :  "  Who  is  he  ?" 

"  It  is  Captain  Aylett  Williams,"  I  answered,  "of  an  Illi- 
nois regiment.  He  has  been  wounded,  and  they  are  car- 
rying him  to  the  hospital.     They  stopped  here  to  rest." 

She  looked  at  him  again,  and  then  said  : 

"  He  is  a  Yankee  ;  will  he  die  ?" 

"  I  hope  not,"  I  answered. 

Captain  Williams  listened  wonderingly,  and  was  about  to 
speak,  but  I  caught  his  eye,  and  put  my  finger  on  my  lip. 
The  captain  remained  silent.  I  then  touched  my  forehead 
with  the  index  finger.  I  saw  that  he  understood  me,  and  I 
was  glad  to  see  that  his  fine  countenance  wore  an  expres- 
sion of  great  pity  for  the  poor  sufferer. 

Atlanta,  after  slowly  and  deliberately  surveying  Captain 
Williams  from  head  to  foot,  quietly  sat  down  on  the  step  be- 
side him.  Then  she  said  to  him,  in  that  strange,  dreary 
monotone  : 

"  You  are  handsome — you  are  very  handsome — but  you 
are  not  so  handsome  as  Seymore  Elliott.  He's  dead,  poor 
fellow  ;  the  Yankees  killed  him.  Oh,  he  was  so  brave  and 
good,  and  I — I " 

But  that  strange  forgetfulness  of  the  word,  accompanied 
by  its  own  hopeless  look,  came  over  her  face,  and  I  quietly 
added  :  "  And  you  loved  him  so." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said  ;  "thank  you.  Yes,  that's  it  !  I 
loved  him  so  !  That's  it."  Then  she  looked  Williams 
gravely  in  the  eyes,  and  said  :  "  You  will  die,  won't  you  ?" 

"  Not  if  I  can  help  it,"  said  the  captain. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  quietly,  "you  must  3ie.  I  want  you  to 
die,  and  I  want  to  sit  by  you  and  see  you  die."  Then  she 
continued  :  "  Whom  have  you  at  your  home  ?  Are  you  mar- 
ried ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  captain,  "  I  have  not  that  happiness.'' 

"  But  you  have  a  sweetheart  at  home  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  the  captain.  "  I  have  a  good  old  mother, 
and  a  young  sister,  who  looks  a  good  deal  like  you,  and  I 
know  they  both  love  me." 

"A  sister,"  she' said.  "That  is  not  exactly  the  same. 
But  then  if  she  were  an  only  sister  it  would  be  a  good  deal 
like  it." 

"  She  is  an  only  sister,"  said  the  captain.  "  There  are 
only  mother  and  sister  and  I." 

"  I  suppose  that  will  do,"  she  said,  "  although  it  is  not 
quite  the  same.  I  wish  you  would  give  me  the  name  and 
address  of  your  sister,  and  let  me  know  when  you  get  ready 
to  die.  I  want  to  see  you  die,  and  want  to  write  to  her 
about  it  ;  and  get  her  to  write  to  me,  and  tell  me  what  she 
did  when  she  heard  of  it." 

"  I  can  give  you  the  name  and  address  now,"  said  the 
captain,  taking  out  his  note-book  and  pencil,  "and  I  will 
send  you  word  when  I  get  ready  to  die.  But  I  am  very 
sorry  that  you  hate  me  so." 

"Hate  you?"  she  said;  "  I  do  not  hate  you.  I  could 
never  hate  any  one.  That  is  not  it  at  all.  I  only  want  to 
know  what  your  sister  will  say  and  do  when  she  hears  it. 
I  suppose  an  only  sister  would  love  you  much.  That  is  the 
reason  I  want  her  to  tell  me  how  she  bears  it.  I  suppose 
that  even  a  sister  might  love  you,  for  you  are  an  exceedingly 
handsome  man,  although  you  are  not  as  handsome  as  Sey- 
more Elliott.     But  he's  dead,  poor  fellow.     The  Yankees 

killed  him.     Oh  !  he  was  so  brave  and  good,  and  I — I " 

Again  that  helpless,  hopeless  look  swept  over  the  beautiful 
face,  and  I  looked  at  Captain  Williams  appealingly.  The 
tears  came  into  the  noble  fellow's  eyes  as  he  very  softly 
added  :  "  And  you  loved  him  so." 

"That's  it!  I  loved  him  so!  But,"  she  added,  "how 
did  you  know?" 

"'  1  heard  you  say  so  just  now  ;  and  if  I  had  not  I  would 
have  known  it  from  the  way  in  which  you  speak  of  him." 

"When  do  you  think  you  will  die?"  she  asked,  in  the 
most  matter-of-fact  way. 

"I  can't  tell  exactly,"  answered  the  captain,  "but  I  will 
not  fail  to  send  you  word  when  the  time  comes.  I  suppose 
it  will  not  be  for  several  days,  at  least." 

"  I  want  to  see  you  when  you  die,"  she  said.  "  I  will  come 
down  to  the  hospital  every  morning  to  see  you,  and  I  don't 
want  you  to  die  without  my  knowing  it.  Promise  that  you 
won't." 

"  I  do  promise,"  he  said.  "  But  won't  you  come  now  and 
see  where  they  put  me,  so  that  you  can  certainly  find  me 
when  you  come  down  ?" 

Then  I  spoke,  saying  :  "  I  pass  your  house  every  morning, 
and  also  the  hospital.  I  will  gladly  escort  you,  and  as  I  re- 
turn in  about  an  hour  each  day,  you  can  come  this  far  with 
me.  You  had  better  watch  the  captain  very  closely,  for  I 
don't  think  it  possible  to  tell  what  moment  he  may  die." 

"  I  will  get  my  hat  and  go  with  you  now,"  said  Atlanta. 
And  she  went  into  the  house.  Her  mother,  who,  as  usual, 
sat  in  the  doorway  behind  her,  came  out,  and  I  introduced 
Captain  Williams. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  her  going  to  the  hospital  ?"  said 
she. 


"  It  is  the  best  thing  for  her,"  I  answered.  "  Many  ladies 
visit  the  hospital  regularly  ;  and  if  we  can  get  Atlanta  to 
take  a  real  interest  in  anything^  she  will  be  safe." 

So  they  carried  Captain  Williams  on  to  the  hospital,  and 
Atlanta  followed  with  me.  I  saw  the  surgeon  in  charge,  and 
procured  him  a  quiet  cot,  and  a  chair  for  Atlanta,  telling  her 
she  might  stay  and  watch  him  for  an  hour,  and  as  I  returned 
I  would  stop  and  accompany  her  home.  I  shook  hands  with 
Captain  Williams,  and,  as  I  pressed  his  hand  in  mine,  whis- 
pered : 

"  Don't  forget,  captain,  that  it  is  very  uncertain  how  long 
you  will  live,  and  that  you  are  likely  to  die  at  least  every 
morning." 

"  I  understand  it  fully,"  he  said,  with  a  cheery  smile. 
"  Trust  me  that  the  fact  shall  not  be  forgotten." 

I  went  away  to  attend  to  my  regular  duties,  and  in  about 
an  hour  returned.  Atlanta  rose  as  I  entered,  and  was  ready 
to  go. 

"  Captain,"  said  I,  "  do  you  apprehend  any  immediate 
danger  ? " 

"  1  think,"  he  said,  "  that  I  will  at  least  hold  out  until  to- 
morrow morning.  But  these  things  are  always  uncertain, 
you  know." 

Atlanta  said  "  Good  morning,  captain,"  very  kindly,  and 
we  started.  She  walked  by  my  side  quietly,  and  we  went 
home  almost  in  silence.  I  bade  her  good-bye,  promising  to 
call  for  her  at  nine  o'clock  the  following  morning. 

When  I  passed  the  next  morning,  Atlanta  was  sitting  on 
the  door-step,  and  rising  at  my  approach,  almost  the  first 
words  she  spoke  were  these  :  "  Do  you  think  there  is  any 
hope  of  his  dying  this  morning  ?  " 

"  I  can  not  tell.  Such  cases  are  always  uncertain,  and  they 
sometimes  linger  for  a  good  while." 

The  mother  stepped  out  then,  and  handed  to  Atlanta  a 
small  basket,  saying,  with  a  more  cheerful  face  than  I  had 
seen  her  \vear  before  :  "  Take  this  to  the  poor  fellow,  At- 
lanta. There  is  a  book  in  the  basket,  and  some  tea,  toast, 
and  eggs." 

She  took  the  basket,  and  we  went  to  the  hospital. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Atlanta  to  the  captain.  "  How  are 
you  this  morning  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,"  said  he  ;  "I  am  a  little  weaker  than  I  was 
yesterday.  But  I  really  begin  to  think  I  will  last  another 
day." 

"  Mother  said  we  must  not  let  you  suffer  while  you  con- 
tinue to  live,  and  I  have  brought  a  book  and  a  little  break- 
fast for  you." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  captain,  with  a  sly  wink  at  me.  "  I 
think  I  will  be  more  reconciled  to  going,  when,  the  time 
comes,  if  you  would  be  kind  to  me  while  I  live.  You  look 
so  much  like  my  sister  that  I  love  to  have  you  here." 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  you.  I  will  go  to 
the  matron's  room  and  draw  your  tea  and  boil  your  eggs  for 
you."     And  so  she  went. 

Then  I  hurriedly  told  him  all  I  knew.  She  returned  pretty 
soon,  and  gave  him  the  food.  I  left  as  soon  as  I  could, 
promising  to  come  back  for  her  in  an  hour. 

When  I  came  back,  she  was  sitting  near  him  with  the  book 
in  her  lap,  and  they  were  manifestly  discussing  its  contents. 

The  captain  said  :  "  Your  young  friend  and  I  have  nearly 
quarreled  over  a  book  which  she  has  been  so  kind  to  read 
to  me.  I  have  been  trying  to  show  her  how  absurdly  the  au- 
thor writes.  She  is  interested  in  the  discussion,  and  prom- 
ises to  read  more  to-morrow if  I  last  till  then,"  he  added, 

with  a  droll  sigh  and  sly  look  at  me. 

The  next  day  I  found  Atlanta  ready,  with  her  little 
basket,  and  we  went  over  to  the  hospital.  Again  she  went 
into  the  matron's  room  to  prepare  the  food. 

"  I  am  afraid  the  siege  of  Atlanta  will  last  a  long  time," 
said  Williams. 

"  Which  one  ?  "  said  1. 

"  Both.  But  I  was  thinking  of  the  city  when  I  spoke  ; 
and  was  thinking  that  if  the  city  would  surrender,  I  might 
receive  valuable  reinforcements  in  the  siege  against  the  other 
Atlanta.     My  sister  could  come  down,  you  know." 

And  so  it  went  on  for  several  weeks.  I  seldom  had 
an  opportunity  to  join  in  their  conversation,  but  was  very 
careful  to  accompany  Atlanta  to  and  from  the  hospital  every 
morning  ;  and,  in  the  few  words  that  passed  between  Cap- 
tain Williams  and  myself,  during  the  time  that  Atlanta  was 
away  in  the  matron's  room  preparing  his  cup  of  tea,  I  found 
that  the  gallant  fellow  was  getting  more  and  more  in  love 
with  her  every  day,  but  was  becoming  more  and  more  des- 
pondent over  her  anticipation  of  his  demise,  and  unwav- 
ering devotion  to  the  memory  of  poor  Elliott. 

One  day  I  returned  a  few  minutes  sooner  than  usual,  and 
upon  entering  the  ward  where  Williams  lay,  found  him  and 
Atlanta  engaged  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  passionate  quarrel. 
She  sat  near  Williams's  head,  with  her  back  toward  me,  so 
that  neither  of  them  seemed  to  be  aware  of  my  entrance, 
and  I  heard  the  following  dispute.  Williams  was  speaking 
with  apparent  scorn  and  displeasure  : 

"  But,  after  all,  he  was  nothing  but  a  rebel,  and  was  en- 
gaged, with  others,  in  attempting  to  destroy  the  best  govern- 
ment that  ever  the  sun  shone  upon  when  he  met  his  fate.  I 
have  small  pity  for  him,  and  for  all  other  rebels." 

"Nothing  but  a  rebel!"  she  answered  with  indescribable 
bitterness.  "  Please  tell  me  then  of  what  stuff  God  made 
the  holiest  martyrs,  if  not  of  men  as  pure,  upright,  intelli- 
gent, brave,  and  devoted  to  the  highest  sense  of  duty  as  was 
Seymore  Elliott,  and  as  thousands  of  others  are  who  have 
given,  or  are  ready  to  give,  life  and  fortune  to  uphold  the 
grand  Confederate  flag.  You  Yankees  have  read  history  to 
very  little  purpose,  if  you  do  not  know  that  rebellion  is  al- 
ways right,  and  that  the  government  against  which  men  rebel 
is  always  wrong  ;  for  men  never  upon  earth  sought  to  over- 
throw, or  to  assert  their  independence  against,  any  just  gov- 
ernment." 

"But,"  said  Williams,  in  a  most  tantalizing  way,  "he  was 
only  a  rebel  after  all." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  with  gleaming  eyes  and  ringing  voice, 
"and  the  blessed  Jesus,  who  freely  gave  his  life  for  men,  was 
'only  a  rebel1  against  long  centuries  of  Judaistic  and  Phar- 
isaic wrongs.  For  whenever  wrong  becomes  petrified  into 
forms  of  law  or  custom,  there  is  no  remedy  but  to  rebel. 
The  question  is  not  whether  rebellion  is  right,  but  only 
whether  it  is  expedient.  It  is  always  right,  but  perhaps  not 
always  expedient.  '  Only  a  rebel,  and,  therefore,  necessarily 
in  the  right  politically,  as  he  was  ra  the  right  socially,  mor- 

\ 


ally,  and  in  all  the  relationships  of  life— -as  a  son,  as  a  brother, 
as  a  citizen,  as  a  soldier,  as  a  friend — without  reproach,  per- 
fect beyond  all  praise." 

"  Then  if  he  was  all  that  you  say  he  was,"  answered  the 
captain,  "oh,  what  a  hard-hearted,  cold-blooded,  young 
woman  you  must  be  ! " 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  she  answered,  sharply. 

"  If  he  was  the  noble  fellow  you  declare  him  to  have  been, 
why  don't  you  mourn  for  him,  wail  for  him,  weep  for  him  ? 
How  could  you  be  so  cold  and  cruel  as  to  sit  by  the  brave 
young  fellow  when  he  lay  dying  there,  and  never  shed  a  tear 
for  him  ?  " 

"  O  Seymore,  Seymore,  I  loved  you  so  !  I  loved  you  so," 
she  wailed,  and  then  a  great  storm  of  passionate  grief  con- 
vulsed her  sobbing  bosom,  and  all  the  tenderness  of  her 
heart  welled  up  in  wild,  impetuous  weeping.  Williams 
seemed  to  be  terribly  moved  at  her  uncontrollable  burst  of 
sorrow,  and  as  I  stepped  forward  he  began  agitatedly  : 

"  I  did  not  intend  to " 

"  Hush  !  "  I  hurriedly  whispered,  "  you  have  saved  her  rea- 
son— hush  ! " 

I  sat  down  beside  Atlanta,  and  took  her  hand  in  mine, 
in  perfect  silence.  For  a  time  not  a  word  was  spoken,  but 
gradually  the  tempest  cf  passion  spent  its  force,  and,  lean- 
ing her  beautiful  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  she  slowly  regained 
her  self-control,  and  although  the  tears  flowed  freely,  ceased 
to  sob  and  moan.  Then  fixing  her  streaming  eyes  upon  Cap- 
tain Williams's  countenance,  she  said  softly  but  reproachfully : 

"  Oh,  sir,  how  could  you  have  the  heart  to  speak  such 
words  to  me  ? " 

"  My  dear  child,"  answered  the  captain,  with  dewy  eyes 
and  tender  tones,  "if  I  should  die,  and  then  know  that  my 
sister  was  suffering  as  you  have  done,  it  seems  to  me  that  I 
could  burst  the  very  bonds  of  death  to  come  back  and  say 
something  that  might  teach  her  how  to  weep,  and  so  become 
resigned." 

"  Then,"  she  said,  "  you  intended  to  make  me  weep  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  captain,  "  but  I  did  riot  intend  to  be 
unkind.     Forgive  me,  if  my  words  seemed  so." 

"  It  was  not  unkind,"  she  said,  quietly  weeping.  "  It  has 
done  me  much  good."  And  turning  to  me  she  continued : 
"  I  am  ready  now  to  go  home." 

Atlanta  and  I  bade  him  good  morning,  and  silently  walked 
on  to  her  mother's  house,  where  she  parted  from  me  with  a 
kind  good-bye,  and  I  pursued  my  way  back  to  the  intrench - 
ments,  rejoicing  that  her  grief  had  passed  its  most  danger- 
ous period,  and  left  us  hope  for  her  future  happiness.  The 
next  morning  I  went  by  to  take  her  again  to  the  hospital. 
She  met  me  with  a  kind  smile,  and  had  the  captain's  little 
basket  ready  for  him,  but  she  refused  to  accompany  me,  and 
requested  that  I  would  take  the  basket  to  him  myself. 

"  Why,  Atlanta,"  I  said,  "what  is  the  matter?  Why  do 
you  refuse  to  go  ?" 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  a  blush  suffused  her  face  as 
she  answered  : 

"  You  have  both  been  so  kind  and  thoughtful  that 
I  shall  think  better  of  all  men  for  your  sakes;  but  gradu- 
ally I  have  come  to  see  that  it  was  very  unwomanly  and 
cruel  in  me  to  wait  and  watch  to  see  him  die.  Please  tell 
Captain  Williams  that  I  understand  and  appreciate  his 
wonderful  tact  and  tenderness,  and  that  I  am  very,  very 
grateful,  but  I  cannot  go  to  the  hospital  any  more." 

I  bade  her  good-bye,  and  she  went  into  the  house  while  I 
pursued  my  way  slowly  and  thoughtfully.  I  had  gone  only 
a  short  distance  beyond  the  house,  when  I  heard  the  light 
footstep  of  a  woman  coming  rapidly  behind  me.  In  a  mo- 
ment she  had  overtaken  me,  and  turning  around  I  found  my- 
self face  to  face  with  Atlanta's  mother.  She  seized  my  hand 
and  pressed  it  ardently,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  happy  tears 

"My  daughter  is  saved,"  she  said,  "and  I  am  very  grate- 
ful to  both  of  you.  Tell  Captain  Williams  I  will  come  to  see 
him  to-morrow  and  every  day  afterward.     Good-bye." 

I  went  to  see  the  captain. 

"Where  is  Atlanta?"  he  asked,  before  I  had  a  chance  to 
open  my  mouth. 

"  She  refused  to  come,"  I  said,  "  but  sent  the  basket  to  you 
by  me.     What  have  you  clone  to  frighten  her  away  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  poor  fellow,  "  I  have  said  nothing ;  but 
I  love  her  with  all  my  heart,  and  she  must  have  seen  it  in 
my  face  as  soon  as  her  stoical  despair  passed  away." 

I  gave  the  basket  to  the  matron  to  have  the  food  prepared, 
and  then  delivered  the  messages  entrusted  to  me  by  Atlanta 
and  her  mother  in  the  very  words  they  had  used. 

"  God  bless  her  anyhow,"  said  the  captain;  "but  if  she 
won't  come  here  any  more,  I  think  I  am  well  enough  to  go 
up  there  ;  for  I'll  die  sure  enough  if  I  don't  get  to  see  her. 
Be  good  to  me,  old  fellow,  again.  Get  me  a  pair  of  crutches, 
and  help  me  to  get  there  to-morrow  morning." 

"  I'll  do  it,"  I  said,  "and  I  know  that  when  the  mother 
comes  to-morrow  she  will  give  you  a  hearty  invitation." 

"Don't  forget  it,  please,"  he  said.  "  I  must  see  the  dear 
girl  again." 

"  Count  on  me,  captain.  I  will  manage  some  way  or  other 
to  transport  you  to-morrow." 

I  failed  to  keep  my  promise,  though,  for  that  night  we  left 
the  trenches  around  the  city,  and  the  next  day  witnessed  the 
terrible  scenes  of  the  hurried  evacuation  of  Atlanta.  I  went 
straight  to  the  battle-field  of  Jonesboro',  and  thence  into 
Hood's  Tennessee  campaign,  and  I  never  saw  either  Captain 
Williams  or  Atlanta  again,  but  in  1S65,  after  the  termination 
of  the  internecine  struggle,  and  after  my  return  to  Missouri, 
I  got  a  long  letter  from  Captain  Williams,  from  which  I 
make  the  following  extract : 

It  happened  this  way.  After  you  fellows  skedaddled  in  such  a  hurry, 
and  we  heard  that  Sherman  was  coming  into  the  city,  I  had  myself 
moved  up  to  the  house  of  Atlanta's  mother,  knowing  that  my  presence 
there  would  protect  the  family  from  all  annoyances.  I  said  nothing 
particularly  bright  or  interesting  until  my  sister  came  down,  nor  then, 
until  I  got  about  ready  to  go  home.  Then  one  day  I  took  the  two  girls 
by  the  hand  at  once,  knowing  they  had  already  formed  a  strong  at- 
tachment for  each  other,  and  told  them  just  how  it  was  in  plain,  honest, 
earnest  words,  and  asked  Atlanta  to  be  my  wife,  and  take  her  mother 
along,  and  go  home  with  me.  Sister  said  :  "  He  has  always  been  the 
best  brother  a  girl  ever  had,  but  he  always  has  his  own  way  when  he 
sets  his  heart  on  anything,  and  he  has  set  his  heart  on  you,  and  so  have 
I.  You  will  have  to  yield  sometime,  and  you  might  as  well  do  it  now. 
Please  don't  be  hard  and  stubborn  about  it,  for  you've  got  to  surrender. 
Come,  sister,  come. "  Atlanta  cried  a  little  and  blushed  a  good  deal, 
and  finally  said  :  "I  surrender."  And  I'm  the  happiest  fellow  in  the 
world.     Come  and  see  me  ;  don't  send  any  excuses  ;  come." 

September,  1SS1.  NATHAN  C.   K 
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The  Argonaut  takes  some  credit  to  itself  for  inaugurating 
an  open  and  bold  resistance  to  an  alien  and  church  aggres- 
sion that  is  secret  and  dangerous.  From  the  municipal  elec- 
tion that  has  just  passed  we  draw  a  moral.  It  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  struggle  for  the  triumph  of  American  principles 
that  will  end  in  a  glorious  victory.  It  lays  broad  and  deep 
the  foundations  of  a  national  American  party  that  is  destined 
to  exert  great  influence  over  the  American  republic.  This 
party  of  the  future  is  the  Republican  party.  It  is  not  a 
Know-Nothing,  proscriptive,  and  illiberal  organization  that 
excludes  from  its  membership  all  that  are  foreign-born  be- 
cause they  are  foreign-born,  nor  admits  to  its  councils  all 
that  are  native-born  because  they  are  native-born.  It  ex- 
cludes no  man  because  he  is  a  Catholic  or  a  Jew,  and  it  in- 
vites no  one  because  he  is  a  Protestant,  or  because  he  has 
no  faith.  It  divorces  religion  and  politics,  and  it  asks  the 
union  of  intelligent  foreign-born  citizens,  who  are  American 
in  sentiment  and  loyal  in  their  allegiance  to  America  and  to 
the  principles  of  republican  government,  to  unite  and  coop- 
erate.with  it.  It  is  the  Republican  party  reformed. 
It  is  the  Republican  party  with  the  Pope's  political  Irish  driven 
out  of  it.  It  is  the  Republican  party,  with  its  political  loaf- 
ers, bummers,  plug-uglies,  and  short-hairs  banished  to  a  long 
political  exile.  It  is  a  Republican  party  that,  having  forgot- 
ten the  war,  bridged  the  chasm,  freed  the  slave,  and  restored 
the  Union,  invites  Southern  gentlemen,  rebels,  and  honest 
men  to  aid  in  fighting  a  common  and  dangerous  enemy.  It 
is  a  Republican  party  that  will  invite  all  adopted  citizens, 
who  are  intelligent  and  liberty-loving,  to  unite  with  all  native- 
born  who  are  intelligent  and  liberty-loving,  to  proclaim  the 
broad  principle  that  Americans  should  rule  America  ; 
that  repudiates  the  interference  in  American  politics  of  in- 
fallible Rome  ;  that  spits  upon  the  priest  or  preacher  who 
endeavors,  through  confessional,  pulpit,  or  pew,  to  inter- 
fere in  our  political  concerns ;  that  condemns  the  ex- 
travagant expenditure  of  public  moneys  to  teach  any  other 
than  practical  branches  of  education;  that  condemns 
all  studies  other  than  those  in  English ;  that  justi- 
fies an  alien  in  becoming  a  citizen  only  after  a  length- 
ened residence  and  judicial  determination  of  his  qualifi- 
cations and  fitness  for  citizenship  ;  that  forbids  from  any 
land  the  immigration  of  a  class  of  paupers,  criminals, 
and  vagabonds.  This  Reformed  Republican  National  Amer- 
ican party  will  elect  men  of  foreign  birth  to  office,  and 
will  not  exclude  them  from  positions  of  emolument  and 
honor  when  they  are  more  competent,  more  deserving,  and 
more  available  than  men  of  native  birth.  This  municipal 
election  shows  the  reserve  power  of  this  inherent  sentiment 
of  nationality,  in  electing  a  ticket  that  had  upon  it  no  single 
Irish  Catholic.  It  indicates  an  intelligent,  thoughtful  appre- 
ciation of  hidden  dangers  that  ought  to  be  avoided,  and 
that  in  the  future  will  be  more  openly  discussed.  It  is  a 
triumph  over  as  contemptible  and  mean  a  political  conspir- 
acy as  was  ever  organized  between  the  proprietors  of  a  mer- 
cenary press  and  the  members  of  an  unscrupulous  political 
gang.  It  is  a  triumph  of  intelligence  and  honest  purpose 
over  the  Bulletin  Company,  which  betrayed  its  readers  ; 
over  Higgins,  Gannon,  Chute  &  Co.,  who  betrayed  the  Re- 
publican party  ;  over  Buckley,  Sam  Rainey  &  Co.,  who  de- 

oralized  and  debauched   the  Democratic  party  ;  over  the 


Examiner,  which,  like  a  reformed  demirep,  was  again  ruined ; 
over  a  Democratic  convention  that  shamelessly  scrambled 
for  the  loot  of  office  ;  over  pledge-breakers  who  forfeited 
their  honor  to  steal  for  themselves  and  their  relatives  the 
public  money  ;  over  pledge-makers  who  undertook  to  set  up 
the  promises  of  demagogues  against  the  honest  records  of 
honest  men;  over  a  journal — two  journals — one  in  passionate 
and  personal  vindictiveness,  the  other  in  cowardly  non-com- 
mittalism— that  undertook  to  direct  the  politics  of  a  munici- 
pal government  against  the  interests  of  a  private  corporation ; 
that  undertook  to  pledge  a  mayor  and  board  of  supervisors, 
in  advance  of  their  election,  to  legislate  in  favor  of  exempt- 
ing the  commercial  property  of  the  city  from  paying  its  just 
proportion  of  the  water  tax  ;  over  the  Democratic  party, 
which  seized  upon  this  prejudice  against  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company  as  an  available  popular  issue,  and  moulded 
its  platform  to  conform  to  the  extreme  prejudices  of  the 
most  morbid  water-voters. 


We  claimed  all  through  this  campaign  that  this  was  a  false 
issue  that  the  Bulletin  was  making,  from  personal  objects 
and  for  a  dishonest  purpose.  If  that  journal  has  any  self- 
respect  lingering  about  its  editorial  rooms,  and  any  pride  of 
its  influence,  let  it  admit  that  it  made  the  issue  and  failed  ; 
that  it  endeavored  to  declare  as  a  principle  for  the  govern- 
ment of  this  city  that  property  should  be  exempt  from  pay- 
ing any  water  rates  ;  that  it  should  be  protected  from  fires, 
and  have  its  streets  sprinkled,  its  sewers  flushed,  its  parks 
kept  in  beauty  for  nothing,  and  that  some  eighteen  hundred 
water  consumers  should  pay  for  all  these  things  and  bear  all 
these  burdens  ;  that  Spring  Valley  should  furnish  free  wa- 
ter for  all  these  purposes,  leaving  the  richer  property-owners 
to  bore  artesian  wells  for  their  own  and  neighbors'  use,  with- 
out being  required  to  contribute  any  part  of  their  water  sup- 
ply for  such  necessary  public  uses.  This  was  the  issue  the 
Bullelin-Call~Exami;ier-Higgms-Ruck\£y  conspirators  made. 
They  declared,  and  the  Democratic  convention  declared, 
and  the  Democratic  speakers  declared,  that  this  was  the 
prominent  and  leading  issue  of  the  campaign  ;  that  the 
Bayly  ordinance  fixed  improper  and  extortionate  water  rates, 
was  illegal,  and  its  passage  procured  by  bribery.  Now,  if 
this  was  the  issue,  the  people  and  voters  have  determined 
that  property  shall  be  taxed  for  water,  and  that  to  the  extent 
it  is  taxed  the  consumers  shall  be  relieved  of  so  much  of 
their  burden.  They  have  determined  that  the  Bayly  ordi- 
nance is  not  so  extortionate  in  its  rates  or  oppressive  in  its 
operation  as  the  Bulletin  has  represented.  The  people  have 
determined  also  that  they  do  not  place  as  much  confidence 
upon  the  ante-election  pledges  'uf  Robert  Howe,  John  P. 
Dunn,  Thomas  Desmond,  and  the  Irish  Democratic  Super- 
visor gang,  as  upon  the  antecedent  clean  and  honorable 
guarantees  afforded  by  the  public  and  private  conduct  of 
Judge  Blake,  Henry  Brickwedel,  John  Sedgwick,  and  the 
gentlemen  placed  in  nomination  by  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion for  supervisors.  In  declaring  that  this  was  the  issue 
made  by  the  conspirators,  we  do  not  admit  that  it  was 
the  issue  accepted  by  the  people.  What  the  people 
demand  of  the  water  company  is  that  it  treat  with 
them  on  honorable  business  principles.  The  people — and 
by  the  people  we  do  not  mean  those  journals  who 
fight  corporations  till  they  are  bought  off,  nor  those 
politicians  who  thrive  in  the  lobby,  and  live  on  blackmail 
legislation,  and  the  terrors  of  hostile  assault,  till  they  are 
silenced  by  coin  ;  nor  those  demagogues  who  would  pledge 
their  souls  to  the  devil  before  election  day,  for  the  devil's 
support — but  the  people  who  own  this  city,  and  do  its  work, 
and  uphold  its  moral  character,  and  are  interested  in  good 
government,  and  who  think  honesty  a  good  business  policy. 
This  class  of  people  desire  to  use  Spring  Valley  water,  ex- 
pect to  pay  for  it,  are  willing  to  pay  fair  rates,  and  do 
not  desire  to  confiscate  its  property  or  steal  its  plant.  These 
people  know  that  every  dollar  extorted  by  blackmail 
from  the  company  is  placed  upon  their  backs  as  an 
additional  burden.  These  people  expect  Judge  Blake 
as  Mayor,  Brickwedel  as  Auditor,  and  the  Supervisors, 
to  make  with  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  as  good 
and  favorable  terms  for  cheap  and  abundant  water 
as  is  possibly  attainable  under  the  law,  and  this  election 
has  determined  that  this  is  what  they  want — a  fair,  hon- 
est bargain  for  water.  There  are  ever  so  many  other  sug- 
gestions growing  out  of  this  election,  We  shall  not  fail  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  them.  One  of  them  is 
this  :  The  influence  of  the  press  has  cut  a  very  contempti- 
ble figure  in  this  election,  as  it  always  does  when  it  lacks  the 
courage  to  do  the  right  thing.  The  press  has  no  personal 
influence  in  this  city  at  all.  There  is  not  a  journal,  the  ex- 
pression of  whose  individual  opinion  carries  with  it  a  feath- 
er's weight.  What  Mr.  Fitch,  or  Mr.  Pickering,  or  Mr.  Jack- 
son, or  Mr.  MacCrellish,  or  Mr.  Greathouse,  or  Mr.  Boruck, 
or  Mr.  Pixley  thinks,  is  of  no  consequence.  When  the  press 
can  give  circulation  to  a  fac:,  or  utterance  to  a  principle,  it 
carries  with  it  just  the.  weight  of  an  accepted  fact  or  an  es- 
tablished principle.  The  Bulletin  exerted  more  influence  in 
this  election  than  any  other  journal.  Its  zeal  in  the  wrong, 
its  personal  vindictiveness,  its  misrepresentations,  distortions, 
and  suppressions,  called  public  attention  and  gave  import- 


ance to  matters  that  woujd  otherwise  have  attracted  little  at- 
tention. The  Bulletin  has  been  influential  in  the  reverse 
direction  of  its  advocacy.  Our  ambition  is  to  make  men 
think  for  themselves,  and  in  the  result  of  this  election  we 
think  we  observe  matter  for  congratulation. 


It  would  have  been  a  dreadful  thing  had  so  gallant  a  gen- 
tleman as  General  Carr,  and  so  many  brave  officers  and 
soldiers,  been  treacherously- murdered  by  the  Apaches,  as 
was  at  first  reported.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  that  a  band 
of  American  Indians  should  be  driven  to  find  refuge 
in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Arizona,  where,  armed  with 
the  Winchester  rifle,  they  may  sally  out  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  white  lives.  It  is  not  pleasant,  this  outlook  of 
an  Indian  war  in  the  mountains  of  Arizona,  during  which 
many  valuable  lives  will  be  lost,  many  millions  of  money  ex- 
pended, and  the  industries  of  that  Territory  arrested  for 
many  years.  It  is  not  an  agreeable  reflection  that  all  along 
our  frontier  there  is  to  be  war — merciless,  cruel  war — until 
the  last  remnant  of  a  once  splendid  race  is  driven  to  its 
death.  It  is  not  long  since  we,  the  white  people,  came  as  in- 
vaders to  this  continent.  We  found  it  in  possession  of  a 
simple  and  generous  people — a  race  which  had  many  virtues 
and  few  vices.  They  were  strong,  and  brave.  They  sub- 
sisted by  the  chase.  If  there  were  wars  among  the  different 
tribes,  we,  at  least,  may  not  declare  the  fact  as  an  excep- 
tional characteristic  of  savage  life.  Our  diseases  and  our 
drinks  have  destroyed  them.  We  have  stolen  and  appropri- 
ated their  lands  ;  we  have  occupied  their  hunting-grounds, 
and  have  driven  them  to  the  occupation  of  reserved  locali- 
ties, where  they  have  been  plundered,  robbed,  and  outraged 
by  the  officials  we  have  placed  over  them.  We  have  denied 
them  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws.  We  have  imported  Africans  as  captives  of  war, 
and  held  them  in  bondage  till  they  numbered  four  millions  of 
people.  We  have  invited  immigrants  from  European  lands, 
and  we  have  not  been  particular  as  to  their  moral  character 
or  their  qualifications  for  citizenship,  and  we  have  made 
them  citizens,  and  allowed  them  to  invade  Indian  territory. 
We  have  thrown  open  immigration  from  Asia,  and  invited 
Chinese  to  occupy  the  land.  In  less  than  four  hundred  years 
the  Indians  have  dwindled  to  a  handful,  and  we  have  swelled 
to  invincible  millions.  Still  we  persecute  them,  and  they  see 
before  them  the  inevitable  destruction  of  their  race.  Within 
the  term  of  the  writer's  life  half  a  continent  has  been 
wrenched  from  their  grasp.  Within  less  than  half  a 
century  we  have  flanked  them  on  the  west,  and — hav- 
ing driven  the  Eastern  Indians  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  then  west  of  the  Mississippi,  then  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains — we  are  now  driving  them  east- 
ward. Americans  on  two  sides,  Mexicans  on  one,  they  have 
been  forced  to  the  deserts  and  barren  mountains  of  the 
interior.  Railroads  cross  these  deserts  ;  gold-hunters  in- 
vade their  mountains,  and  there  is  no  resting  place  for  the 
foot  of  the  American  Indian.  This  may  seem  sentimen- 
tal in  the  presence  of  a  massacre  of  even  seven  gallant 
men,  and  the  murder  of  women  and  children,  and  the 
ambuscade  and  treacherous  killing  of  miners  and  sur- 
veyors, yet  it  is  history.  The  attempted  massacre  of  Gen- 
eral Carr  was  for  revenge.  Revenge  is  human.  Under  the 
circumstances  it  was  natural.  Let  us  review  the  circum- 
stances. This  band  of  Apaches  is  the  remnant  of  a  great, 
brave  tribe.  Indians  that  live  on  grasshoppers,  pine  nuts, 
and  fish  are  not  formidable.  Root-digging  Indians  are  not 
brave.  Indians  that  live  upon  wild  game,  and  hunt  it  upon 
horseback,  are  formidable  and  brave.  The  Apaches  are 
born  on  horseback.  They  can  ride  like  the  Bedouin  Arabs, 
and  they  can  fight  while  they  ride.  They  have  been  at  war 
with  the  Mexicans  for  a  century.  The  Americans  acquired 
the  country  from  the  Mexicans,  and  they  see  their  impend- 
ing fate.  The  Indian  knows  the  history  of  his  race.  The 
Apache  in  Arizona  is  conversant  with  the  story  of  American 
aggression  from  the  time  of  the  wars  of  King  Philip  to  the 
resistance  of  the  Modocs  in  their  lava  beds.  The  story  of 
Indian  wrongs  is  a  bloody  epic  from  the  time  that  Columbus 
landed,  in  1492,  to  the  present  day.  The  story  of  Pizarro 
and  Cortes  is  a  series  of  bloody  and  brutal  tragedies.  Mex- 
ico was  wrenched  from  them  by  the  invading  Spaniard. 
On  every  side  they  see  the  circle  of  arms  drawing  in  upon 
them.  They  know  the  treaties  made  with  their  race  all  over 
the  continent,  and  they  have  seen  every  treaty  made  with 
them  violated,  and  every  obligation  that  honor,  or  morality, 
or  manhood  would  respect,  set  aside.  They  have  seen  In- 
dians driven  to  reservations,  starved  upon  them,  and,  at  the 
convenience  of  their  oppressors,  they  have  been  driven 
away.  They  have  experienced  the  mercenary  heartless- 
ness  of  the  Indian  trader;  the  thieving  unscrupulousness 
of  the  Indian  ring  ;  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Christian  and  the 
Quaker  who  have  been  sent  among  them  to  preach  piety  and 
peace.  They  have  been  swindled  in  their  bargains.  They 
have  been  inoculated  with  vile  diseases,  and  they  have  been 
decimated  and  destroyed  with  fire-water.  The  Apaches  that 
have  committed  this  treacherous  killing  are  the  last  of  a 
once  numerous  tribe.  They  have  been  driven  from  the 
plains  and  valleys,  that  the  valleys  and  plains  might  sustain 
cattle  and  sheep  instead  of  game.     Driven  away,  they  have 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


OLLA-PODRIDA. 


I  have  not  wondered  that  our  sick  and  wounded  President 
has  become  tired  of  the  Presidential  mansion,  the  heated 
atmosphere  at  Washington,  the  malaria  from  the  Potomac 
marshes,  and  is  anxious  to  get  back  to  Mentor,  to  his  spacious 
farm-house,  with  its  broad  veranda,  to  the  shade  of  his 
apple-trees,  cooled  by  the  refreshing  breezes  that  sweep 
in  from  Lake  Erie,  across  farm  and  meadow-land.  The  very 
thought  of  a  return  to  Ohio  would  have  brought  new  strength 
and  new  hope  to  the  invalid  ;  the  change  in  itself  would  have 
wrought  a  miracle,  and  Garfield  would  by  this  time  have  been 
well  on  his  way  to  recovery.  It  is  enough  to  make  a  well 
man  sick  to  place  him  on  his  bed  in  the  oven  of  Washing- 
ton, and  keep  him  there  for  sixty  days,  with  scared  physi- 
cians and  white-faced  nurses  moving  tip-toed  and  whisper- 
ing around  him  ;  enough  to  make  anybody  nervous  and 
feverish,  to  lie  there  for  sixty  days,  dreaming  dreams  of  the 
green  country,  seeing  visions  of  shady  groves,  and  hearing 
the  murmur  of  streams  and  soughing  of  winds.  So  long 
as  General  Garfield  thought  to  get  back  to  Mentor  he  was 
doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  So  soon  as  he  was 
informed  that  he  could  not  be  moved,  he  grew  worse. 
His  mind  wandered,  and  in  his  feverish  dreams  he  bab- 
bled of  his  presidential  work  unperformed.  He  is  now 
removed,  and  I  hope  everything  from  the  change.  Let 
him,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  taken  to  Mentor.  There  he 
will  get  well.  Long  Branch  may  be  very  convenient  for 
doctors  and  news  reporters,  but  Mentor  is  the  place  for  the 
President  to  recover.  

I  recall  with  pleasure  my  visit  to  Mentor.  Alter  the 
Chicago  Convention  had  done  its  work — moved  by  a  de- 
sire to  see  the  President  that  was  to  be  in  his  home,  and 
anxious  also  to  impress  upon  him,  if  possible,  the  view  we 
Californians  took  of  the  Chinese  question — in  answer  to  a 
telegraphic  communication  granting  me  the  privilege  to  visit 
him,  I  stepped  off  at  the  railway  station  of  Mentor.  The 
illage  of  Mentor,  lying  somewhat  away  from  the  railway. 


I 
did  not  visit.  The  President's  farm  was  two  or  three  miles 
distant.  I  was  driven  there  in  an  open  buggy,  hired  from 
the  nearest  house,  by  a  stalwart,  bare-footed  farmer's  boy. 
who  knew  all  about  General  Garfield,  his  farm  and 
family,  and  who  gave  the  general  his  fullest  endorse- 
ment as  a  good  neighbor  and  worthy  citizen.  This  is 
the  beautiful  part  of  Ohio — the  "  Western  Reserve " — 
settled  mostly  from  New  England.  I  recall,  when  a  boy  in 
New  York,  the  long  trains  of  covered  emigrant  wagons 
then  moving  to  the  "  Far  West."  New  England  families, 
with  stout  men,  and  brave  women,  and  stalwart  boys,  and 
handsome  girls,  and  rosy-cheeked  children,  pushing  out  into 
what  we  then  regarded  as  the  frontier  wilderness.  They 
were  going  out  with  driven  cattle,  horses,  cows,  and  sheep, 
to  invade  the  forests,  with  stout  hearts  and  strong  arms ;  to 
lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  an  empire  in  the 
West  ;  to  carve  out  for  themselves  new  homes  in  a  new 
land  ;  to  build  up  a  new  New  England  on  the  borders  of  the 
great  lakes.  This  part  of  the  Western  Reserve  had  sent 
Joshua  R.  Giddings  to  Congress  to  fight  the  battles  of  the 
slave,  and  for  his  emancipation  ;  and  when  the  war  against 
.the  slave-holders  came  on,  it  had  sent  young  Garfield  to 
fight  the  bloodier  fight  in  actual  battle  strife.  These  old 
New  Englanders  and  their  sons  had  sent  him  to  Congress 
to  support  the  war.  The  working  farm-boy,  the  schoolmas- 
ter, the  soldier,  the  member  of  Congress,  the  United  States 
Senator-elect,  was  now  the  presidential  nominee  of  the  party 
that  had  grown  out  of  the  slave  agitation  ;  that  had  saved 
the  Union  from  dismemberment.  I  was  on  my  way  to 
ascertain  if  he  was  sound  upon  the  national  question  that 
would  save  the  country  from  another  invasion,  under  the 
plea  of  the  necessity  of  cheap  labor.  I  was  going  to  ask 
this  farmer  candidate  of  a  great  national  organization  that 
embraced  a  majority  of  the  American  people,  and  more  than 
a  majority  of  its  men  of  intelligence,  and  wealth,  and  moral 
ideas,  if  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  he  would  not  emphati- 
cally declare  his  opinions  upon  what  was  to  us,  in  the  newly 
acquired  territory  of  the  Pacific,  a  burning  question.  His 
letter  of  acceptance  is  remembered.  Passing  well-tilled 
farms,  with  comfortable  houses,  and  barns,  and  fences,  we 
came  in  sight  of  a  new,  spacious,  and  altogether  unpretentious 
farm-house.  It  was  the  home  of  Garfield.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  in  extent,  the  boy  informed  me,  "good  land 
and  worth  more  than  a  hundred  dollars  an  acre."  The 
house,  then  newly  furnished,  the  capacious  barns,  situated  in 
an  orchard  of  fruit-bearing  trees,  presented  every  appear- 
ance of  rural  comfort.  The  fields,  enclosed  with  old-fashioned 
crooked  Virginia  rail  fences,  the  biggest  rail  on  top  ;  the 
corners  cleanly  mowed,  small  fields  well  tilled.  Around  the 
house  a  broad  veranda,  with  lounge  and  easy  chairs.  Out 
under  a  cherry  tree,  red  with  ripened  fruit,  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  converse  with  General  Garfield  and  eat  cherries,  he  in 
his  shirt-sleeves.  In  the  orchard,  not  far  away  from  the 
house,  was  the  "  office,"  where  two  or  three  working  aids 
were  engaged  in  their  labors,  for  already  had  the  campaign 
opened,  deluging  the  work-shop  with  congratulatory  cor- 
respondence from  all  parts  of  an  empire,  of  whose  fifty  mil- 
lion of  people  a  majority  felt  that  the  destinies  of  the  country, 
its  welfare  and  prosperity,  depended  upon  his  election. 


her  home  and  to  her  son  ;  something  that  she  seemed  but  in 
part  to  comprehend,  but  fully  to  enjoy.  Of  Mrs.  Garfield 
one  ought  scarely  to  write.  Impressions  formed  in  an  hour's 
interview  can  be  of  little  worth  concerning  one  who  has  since 
been  brought  forth  into  the  full  light  of  political  and  social 
_  are.  Impressions  thus  formed  can  not  be  of  value  in  view 
of  her  later  history,  tested  by  her  endurance  of  the  great  ca- 
lamity that  has  made  her  a  watcher  beside  the  bed  of  her 
wounded  husband,  his  stay  and  solace  as  he  walks  along  the 
perilous  brink  that  overhangs  the  valley  of  death.  I  may 
state  one  incident,  as  indicating  that  she  had  her  own  opin- 
ions even  in  the  presence  of  so  strong  and  brilliant  a  woman 
as  the  Anthony.  "  May  we  depend  upon  you  to  use  your  in- 
fluence with  General  Garfield  in  favorof  woman  suffrage.in  the 
event  of  his  election?"  was  the  inquiry  which  cornered  Mrs. 
Garfield,  and  dr.ove  her  to  a  direct  reply.  "No,  madam;  fori 
am  not  convinced  that  thus  can  woman  exercise  her  best 
and  highest  influence,"  was  her  answer.  Then  followed,  in 
brief  and  pointed  question,  answer,  and  explanation,  a  con- 
versation that  impressed  me  that  the  wife  of  our  nominee 
held  and  could  express  her  own  opinions  upon  questions 
touching  the  duties  and  privileges  of  her  sex.  The  President's 
wife  and  mother  were  plainly  dressed  in  American  prints, 
"  fast  colors,  warranted  to  wash,  seven  yards  for  a  gown,  at  a 
shilling  a  yard,  with  hooks,  and  eyes,  and  silicia  for  trim- 
mings thrown  in."  The  little  girl,  Mollie,  then  some  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  plainly  frocked,  as  became  a 
farmer's  child.  The  boy — younger — was  dressed  in  linen 
coat  and  trousers,  straw  hat,  bare-footed,  with  rags  on  two 
toes  that  had  been  "  stubbed."  All  around  was  the  plain 
simplicity  of  farm-life.  The  house  was  plainly  furnished,  the 
receiving-room  carpeted  with  Chinese  matting,  its  walls 
adorned  with  chromos,  two  engravings  of  Yosemite — visited 
by  General  Garfield  some  years  before — holding  a  conspicu- 
ous position.  The  only  article  of  luxurious  elegance  was  a 
Steinway  piano.  Everything  about  the  house,  the  farm,  the 
outbuildings,  the  family,  indicated  the  simplicity  and  genu- 
ineness of  American  farm-life.  The  family  carriage  was 
substantial.  The  large,  fat  black  mares,  the  plain  harness, 
indicated  church-going  on  Sunday,  rather  than  fast  driving 
on  a  shell  road.  Fat  pigs,  black,  of  the  Berkshire  breed, 
the  smoke-house,  with  its  half-consumed  cobs,  suggested 
well-cured  hams  and  bacon  for  the  winter's  use.  A  great 
stone  cellar,  with  bins  for  apples  and  potatoes  ;  barrels  sug- 
gestive of  hard  cider  and  the  hospitality  of  an  out  hanging 
latch-string  ;  books  and  magazines  in  the  best  room  ;  a 
library  of  standard  works,  small  but  select,  with  a  trace  of 
early  theology,  that  had  come  to  rest  in  friendly  vicinage  with 
modern  science,  philosophy  and  politics ;  and  all — books, bins, 
and  smoke-house  ;  apples,  cider,  and  doughnuts  fried  in  the 
fat  of  pork,  were  suggestive  of  when  family  and  servants,  chil- 
dren and  the  neighbors  gathered  around  the  open  fire-place, 
with  its  blazing  logs  and  family  chat,  to  enjoy  the  long  win- 
ter evenings,  when  the  storms  came  blowing  across  the 
frozen  bosom  of  Erie,  and  the  snows  were  whirling  through 
the  bare  branches  of  deciduous  forests ;  when  the  hired 
man  who  toiled  for  wages  on  the  farm,  and  the  hired  girl 
who  aided  in  the  kitchen,  were  called  "  help,"  were  chosen 
from  among  the  neighboring  farms,  were  Americans  and 
native-born,  sat  at  the  same  table,  wtre  members  of  the  same 
social  circle,  worshiped  in  the  same  form  the  same  God 
as  the  head  of  the  household,  who  served  his  country  in  its 
national  councils  and  on  its  battle-fields.  The  Garfield 
mansion  called  up  reminiscences  of  an  earlier,  and  a  better, 
and  a  simpler  era ;  when  children  were  not  ashamed  to  obey 
their  parents,  and  parents  were  not  ashamed  to  worship 
God  ;  when  there  were  honest  men  in  public  life,  and  honest 
women  around  the  home  circle. 


our  destiny,  how  grand  our  future.  This  home  on  the  West- 
ern Reserve  is  now  desolate  ;  the  poor  old  mother  wanders 
among  its  vacant  rooms  ;  nods  in  her  easy  chair  of  a  sum- 
mer's afternoon,  underneath  its  shady  veranda  ;  notes  the 
changing  colors  of  the  dropping  leaves,  touched  by  an  early 
frost,  and  her  feeble  mind  wanders  away  to  the  Atlantic, 
hoping,  as  we  hope,  that  its  refreshing  breezes  may  give  new 
vigor  to  the  wasted  strength  of  her  dying  boy  ;  praying  that 
her  son  may  be  preserved  to  her,  as  we  pray  that  our  chosen 
President  may  be  restored  to  life,  and  health,  and  duty. 


ELEPHANTINE  SAGACITY. 


During  the  day  many  strangers  presented  themselves  ; 
among  others  Senator  Plum,  of  Kansas,  and  Miss  Susan  B. 
Anthony.  The  house  was  thronged  by  strangers,  coming  and 
going,  all  of  whom  were  kindly  received  by  General  Garfield, 
and  all  introduced  to  his  wife  and  mother.  At  the  dinner  all 
were  invited.  It  was  served  in  an  ample  dining-room,  was  par- 
taken of  by  the  family,  the  children,  the  office  aids,  the 
farm  hands,  and  such  guests  as  availed  themselves  of  the  invi- 
tation to  dine.  Corned  beef  and  cabbage,  white  bread  of 
domestic  make,  potatoes  boiled  in  their  skins — it  was  a  plain 
and  generous  repast,  as  became  a  plain  family;  butter  made 
upon  the  farm,  with  an  immense  cherry  pudding  for  dessert ; 
a  great  pitcher  of  milk.  Over  this  generous  fare  General 
Garfield,  with  bent  head,  in  reverent  tones,  invoked  "  God's 
blessing  on  all  these  His  bounties."  The  mother  of  Gen- 
eral Garfield,  greatly  advanced  in  years  —  a  little,  gentle, 
quaint  old  body,  with  curious  manners  of  the  old  and  simple 
time— was  introduced  to  all,  and  seemed  to  take  in  the  situ- 
ation as  something  strange  and  pleasant  that  had  come  to 


I  cannot  write  thus  of  the  home  of  Garfield  without  re- 
calling the  stirring  incidents  of  the  National  Convention, 
where  I  saw  him  in  the  exhibition  of  his  grandest  gift — the 
gift  of  an  eloquence  that  could  and  did  seize  that  frantic 
body  in  its  most  excited  period,  and  toned  it  down  to  the 
calmness  of  deliberate  action.  After  a  scene  of  the  wildest 
excitement,  when  the  assemblage  seemed  a  human  ocean 
tossed  by  the  tempest,  after  Grant  had  been  nominated 
by  Conkling,  General  Garfield  rose  to  place  John  Sher- 
man in  nomination,  He  said  :  "  I  have  seen  the  sea  lashed 
"  into  fury,  and  tossed  into  spray,  and  its  grandeur  moves 
"the  soul  of  the  dullest  man  ;  but  I  remember  it  is  not  the 
"  billows,  but  the  calm  level  of  the  sea  from  which  all  heights 
"  and  depths  are  measured.  When  the  storm  has  passed, 
"  and  the  hour  of  calm  settles  on  the  ocean,  when  the  sun 
"lights  bathes  its  peaceful  surface,  then  the  astronomer 
"  and  surveyor  take  the  level  from  which  they  measure  all 
"  terrestrial  heights  and  depths.  Not  here  in  this  brilliant 
"  circle,  where  fifteen  thousand  men  and  women  are  gatb- 
"  ered,  is  the  destiny  of  the  republic  to  be  decreed  for  the 
"  next  four  years  ;  not  by  the  delegates  of  this  convention, 
"  who  are  waiting  to  cast  their  lots  into  the  um,  and  deter- 
"  mine  the  choice  of  the  republic  ;  but  by  four  millions  of 
"{Republican  firesides,  where  the  thoughtful  voters,  with 
"  wives  and  children  about  them,  with  the  calm  thoughts  in- 
"  spired  by  love  of  home  and  country,  with  the  history  of 
"  the  past,  the  hopes  of  the  future,  and  reverence  for  the 
"great  men  who  have  adorned  and  blessed  our  nation  in 
"  days  gone  by  burning  in  their  hearts — there  God  prepares 
"the  verdict  which  will  determine  the  wisdom  of  our  work 
"to-night.  Not  in  Chicago,  in  the  heat  of  June,  but  at  the 
"  ballot-box  of  the  republic,  in  the  quiet  of  November,  after 
"  the  silence  of  deliberate  judgment,  will  this  question  be 
"  settled.  And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  convention,  what 
"  do  we  want  ? "  And  from  out  the  hush  and  silence  of  that 
vast  convention,  a  silence  imposed  by  the  impressive  eloquence 
and  solemn  manner  of  the  orator,  came  a  single  voice  in  re- 
sponse :  "  We  want  Garfield."  It  was  the  voice  of  prophecy, 
for  after  long  balloting,  in  seeming  accident  and  veritable  sur- 
prise, General  Garfield,  whose  home,  and  farm,  and  plain  life  I 
have  attempted  to  describe,  was  chosen  as  Presidential  nom- 
inee. His  name  was  borne  away  to  four  millions  of  Repub- 
lican firesides,  considered  by  thoughtful  voters  with  their 
wives  and  children  about  them,  with  thoughts  inspired  by 
love  of  home  and  country,  and  by  them,  in  the  quiet  of  No- 
vember, declared  to  be  their  choice  for  President  of  the  com- 
monwealth in  which  all  their  hopes  were  bound.  If  from 
such  homes  as  those  of  General  Garfield,  and  by  such  men 
as  he,  could  be  chosen  the  officials  of  our  republic,  how  sure 


Mr.  William  Armstrong,  who  is  one  of  King  Kalakaua's  suite,  and 
has  been  traveling  with  him,  has  written  the  following  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  laboring  elephants  of  Rangoon  and  Maulmain,  two  cities 
of  British  India.] 

As  we  steamed  up  the  river  we  saw  the  elephant  houses, 
and  the  animals  in  them.  After  we  arrived,  we  rode  down 
to  one  of  the  timber-yards.  There  were  ten  elephants  on 
the  place,  but  only  five  at  work.  So  we  sat  down  on  a  pile  of 
lumber  and  watched  them,  the  king  and  I.  An  elephant 
house  is  built  very  high  ;  if  it  was  not  so  built  the  elephant 
would,  when  angry,  put  out  his  trunk,  pull  down  the  roof, 
and  scatter  the  house  about  generally.  A  very  strong  post  is 
fastened  into  the  ground,  and  to  that  a  chain,  which  is  fast- 
ened to  one  of  the  elephant's  hind  legs,  is  twisted.  Every 
elephant  has  a  particular  keeper.  He  will  permit  no  other 
to  manage  him.  The  keeper  with  his  family  live  near  the 
elephant,  who  is  really  one  of  the  family.  The  keeper's  chil- 
dren play  about  with  him,  get  under  his  body,  and  take  hold 
of  his  trunk.  If  he  don't  want  them  about,  he  pushes  them 
away.  There  is  a  large  wooden  saddle  on  his  back,  for  the 
keeper,  although  on  elephants  which  travel  only,  the  keeper 
sits  astride  the  neck  just  behind  the  ears.  In  the  lumber- 
yards one  elephant  does  the  work  of  twenty  or  thirty  men. 
First,  there  are  the  great  logs  to  be  sawed.  A  chain  from 
his  harness  is  fixed  to  them,  and  he  draws  them  to  the  mill, 
leaving  them  near  the  saw.  Then  he  turns  round,  and  puts 
his  tusks  under  one  end  of  the  log,  holding  it  down  on  his 
tusks  with  his  trunk.  He  lifts  the  end  of  the  log  to  its  place 
on  the  platform  ;  then  he  goes  to  the  other  end  and  lifts  that 
to  its  place.  But  the  log  probably  does  not  lie  very  straight. 
So  he  looks  at  it  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  stoops  down, 
puts  his  tusks  or  trunk  against  it,  and  pushes  it  into  place.  It 
would  take  twenty  men  to  do  this.  After  the  log  is  sawed 
up,  he  must  take  the  slabs  away.  As  they  lie  flat  on  the 
ground  or  floor,  he  tips  them  up  on  edge  with  his  trunk.  But 
he  is  not  allowed  to  take  off  one  at  a  time  ;  he  must  make 
up  a  bundle  of  these  long  slabs.  So  he  puts  two  or  three 
together,  side  by  side.  If  they  do  not  lie  together  nicely,  he 
carefully  arranges  them,  and  then  raising  his  trunk,  he 
pushes  his  tusks  under  the  pieces,  holds  them  down  with  his 
trunk,  and  moves  carefully  off  to  the  place  where  he  is  to 
pile  them  up.  When  he  reaches  the  place,  he  raises  his 
load  up  in  the  air  and  drops  it  on  the  top  of  the 
heap.  When  the  boards  are  to  be  piled  up,  he  takes  a 
load  to  the  proper  place  and  puts  it  down.  He  is  not 
allowed  to  leave  them  pell-mell.  He  must  square  off  the 
pile.  So  he  pushes  the  boards  with  his  trunk,  looks 
at  them  as  a  carpenter  would,  gets  them  all  nicely 
into  shape,  and  starts  for  a  fresh  load.  Nearly  every- 
thing which  a  man  can  do  he  does.  The  driver  sits  on 
his  back  and  talks  to  him.  He  will  pile  up  a  lot  of  logs, 
and  separate  them  from  each  other  by  small  pieces  of  board. 
I  saw  one  elephant  standing  at  the  top  of  an  inclined  plane, 
up  which  logs  are  drawn  from  the  water.  A  lot  of  timber 
was  there  to  be  put  again  into  the  water.  He  would  walk 
round  a  log,  pushing  it  with  his  trunk  till  it  lay  straight  on 
the  inclined  plane.  Then  he  went  to  the  end  of  it,  at  the 
top  of  the  incline,  put  his  great  foot  against  it,  and  shoved 
it  down  into  the  water.  After  he  had  got  one  log  in,  he  took 
hold  of  the  next,  and  soon  pushed  in  over  twenty  of  them. 
As  we  stood  watching  them,  one  elephant  was  idle  for  a  few 
moments.  Something  irritated  his  skin.  He  wanted  to 
scratch  himself,  and  at  a  little  distance  he  saw  a  stick  about 
four  feet  long.  He  took  it  with  his  trunk,  put  his  foot  on  it, 
and,  holding  one  end  with  his  trunk,  broke  off  a  piece  about 
a  foot  long.  Taking  this  piece  with  his  trunk  as  if  it  were  a 
hand,  he  reached  round,  scratched  his  body  with  it,  and 
when  he  was  through  cast  it  away.  Another  elephant  could 
not  reach  some  flies  which  were  under  his  belly,  so  he  col- 
lected a  little  pile  of  dirt,  twisted  the  end  of  his  trunk  so  as 
to  make  a  scoop  of  it,  took  up  about  a  pint  of  the  sand, 
threw  it  between  his  fore  legs,  and  hit  the  spot  where  the  in- 
sects were  troubling  him.  These  animals  are  fed  on  fresh 
grass.  A  heap  is  thrown  down  in  front  of  one  of  them  ;  he 
takes  up  a  lot  of  it  and  shakes  it  against  his  legs,  so  as  to 
sift  out  any  dirt  there  may  be  in  it,  and  then  puts  it  in  his 
mouth.  But  he  loves  bananas  above  all  things.  It  is  rather 
ludicrous  to  see  an  immense  animal  so  happy  over  a  little 
piece  of  fruit.  In  training  the  elephant  to  become  an  indus- 
trious citizen,  the  old  and  educated  beasts  act  as  "professors 
of  industrial  pursuits."  A  young  elephant  is  attached  to  an 
old  one,  walks  round  the  yard  with  him,  sees  what  he  is 
doing  and  how  he  does  it,  and  after  a  while  tries  to  do  it 
himself.  In  this  country  no  labor-saving  machinery  is  used. 
While  labor  is  relatively  cheap,  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  ab- 
solutely so.  An  American  workman  at  two  dollars  a  day  is 
cheaper  than  one  of  these  Indians  at  twenty  cents  a  day. 
As  the  climate  is  hot,  people  do  not  move  about  rapidly. 
The  Burmese  are  an  idle  lot.  While  the  country  is  marvel- 
ously  rich,  and  its  production  can  be  increased  a  hundred 
fold,  the  natives  are  shiftless,  idle,  and  quite  content  to  live 
from  hand  to  mouth. 

It  is  related  that  recently  one  of  the  New  York  aldermen 
had  an  idea.  Moved  by  its  rarity,  he  hastened  to  lay  it  be- 
fore his  brother  Solons.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  think  it 
would  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  Central  Park  if  we  were 
to  import  some  gondolas — say  a  dozen — and  place  them  in 
the  lake."  The  idea  was  favorably  received  by  all  but  one. 
He  was  the  economist  of  the  board,  and  in  his  veins  ran  the 
blood  of  Irish  kings.  He  rose.  '.'  Gintlemen,"  he  remarked, 
"  the  idea  is  a  good  wan,  but  I  wud  make  an  amindmint. 
Why  should  we  buy  twelve  av  thim  ?  It  wud  be  a  useless 
expinse.  I  make  a  motion  that  we  buy  two  av  thim — a  male 
wan  and  a  female  wan.  Then,  gintlemen,  let  natun 
her  coorse." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


ANGLOMANIA. 


INTAGLIOS. 


The  Extent  of  its  Ravages  on  the  American  Continent- 


There  are  no  fashions  so  slavishly  imitated  elsewhere  as 
those  which  have  their  rise  in  England.  The  dress  of  Eng- 
lishmen to  its  minutest  details,  the  manners  of  Englishmen, 
the  social  code  -of  Englishmen,  the  very  sports  and  diver- 
sions of  Englishmen  are  reflected  more  or  less  accurately  in 
every  cultivated  society  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  gilded 
youth  of  France,  affecting  to  disregard  English  patterns,  re- 
peat almost  to  the  point  of  travesty  the  traditions,  the  usages, 
and  what  may  be  called  the  scenic  accessories  of  Pall  Mall 
and  Hurlingham.  The  number  of  young  Germans  of  the 
upper  set  who  are  thoroughly  tinctured  by  education  and  ex- 
perience with  Anglomania  is  really  astonishing.  Even  the 
restless  Greek,  the  perceptive  and  absorbent  Russian,  and 
the  unspeakable  Turk  reach  out  vaguely  after  English  mod- 
els. It  is,  of  course,  only  natural  that  English  influences 
should  find  on  American  soil  room  for  almost  indefinite  expan- 
sion. Yet,  to  a  careful  observer,  the  rapidity  and  comparative 
thoroughness  with  which  American  habits  and  customs  have 
approximated  to  English  originals  within  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  is  something  startling.  To  take,  for  example, 
the  dress  of  the  male  American.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  war, 
American  men  were  attired  after  a  fashion  exclusively  and 
typically  their  own.  While  in  London,  in  Paris,  and  in  Berlin 
the  man  of  fashion  wore  close-fitting  garmentsof  rough  mate- 
rial, and  crowned  himself  with  a  hat  the  form  of  which  -varied 
with  the  season,  the  American  wore,  year  after  year,  what 
might  have  been  identified  as  a  national  uniform.  He  always 
affected  black  cloth  trousers  of  an  exaggerated  "peg-top"' 
character.  His  coat  was  invariably  a  high-waisted  frock  of 
glossy  broadcloth,  with  skirts  dangling  to  his  heels.  His 
hat  was  a  tall  construction  of  an  unchanging  form,  a  trun- 
cated cone,  in  fact,  of  silk  felt.  His  waistcoat  was  cut  to  re- 
veal all  the  demonstrable  linen  possible,  and  his  shoes  were 
usually  of  patent  leather  and  preposterously  long  and  slender. 
In  summer  the  regulation  costume  was  sensibly  adapted  to 
the  climate.  It  was  a  cool  suit  of  white  linen,  with  a 
broad-brimmed  Panama  hat  for  a  consistent  topping.  But 
everything  has  been  utterly  changed  since  that  era — the 
American  repeats,  after  an  interval,  the  very  newest  patterns 
fashionable  in  London.  The  "  styles  "  current  on  the  Royal 
Exchange  in  June  are  supreme  in  New  York  by  the  middle 
of  July.  It  is  absurd,  by  the  way,  to  limit  these  affectations 
in  theory  to  the  communities  on  the  seaboard.  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  Louisville  are  just  as  eagerly  in- 
tent upon  the  imitation  of  English  models  as  is  New  York 
or  Boston.  One  may  see  an  example  of  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  English  socio-sartorial  influences  in  the  rapid 
adoption  of  the  dress  coat  in  America,  Three  years  ago 
the  "  pioneers  "  who  aired  their  swallow-tails  in  the  lobbies 
of  New  York  theatres,  had  to  affect  to  be,  if  they  really  were 
not,  insensible  to  overt  ridicule.  Last  winter  the  first  wave 
of  the  rising  tide  left  a  single  dress  coat  high  and  dry  in  a 
Chicago  theatre,  and  during  the  next  winter  even  St.  Louis 
will  grow  familiar  with  the  aspect  of  that  useful  garment. 
Ten  years  ago,  to  continue  the  list  of  minor  illustrations,  a 
horse  with  a  banged  tail  was  not  to  be  seen  in  New  York, 
whereas  in  London  the  spectacle  of  an  animal  in  harness, 
untrimmed  and  undocked,  would  have  attracted  the  derisive 
attention  of  the  fashionable.  In  this  present  year  of 
grace  the  humblest  hackman  in  Gotham  "  bangs"  the  tail 
of  his  Rosinante.  The  very  brewers  and  bakers  and 
candlestick-makers  are  yielding  to  this  caudal  infection. 
Twenty  years  ago  one  could  almost  count  on  one:s  fingers 
the  citizens  of  New  York  who  indulged  themselves  in  the 
questionable  luxury  of  liveried  sen-ants.  The  family  coach- 
man was  usually  a  fat  and  sober  negro,  who  was  costumed 
either  in  plain  black  broadcloth  or  a  buttonless  suit  of  brown. 
The  cockaded  hat  was  utterly  unknown.  Now  the  neat 
frock-coated  and  belted  groom,  with  his  smart  cords  and 
shiny  lops,  is  as  much  an  American  as  he  is  an  English  in- 
stitution. The  page  is  now  a  familiar  spectacle  in  New  York. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  American  buggy  and  the  American 
trotter  were  absolutely  typical  of  the  nation.  There  were 
no  varieties  of  horse  for  different  uses  in  those  days,  The 
gaunt,  ewe-necked,  narrow-chested,  long-shanked  brute  that 
did  2:40  on  the  plank-road,  drew  the  heaviest  as  well  as  the 
lightest  vehicles  in  vogue.  Now  there  is  as  much  difference 
among  American  draught  cattle  as  there  is  in  England. 
The  stately  carriage  team,  with  its  high-knee  action,  the 
smart  animal  that  spins  along  in  dog-cart  or  tilbury,  the 
ponderous  Percheron  or  Clydesdale  affected  by  brewers,  and 
the  like,  have  all  made  their  appearance  in  America  within 
the  last  two  decades.  The  same  rapid  assimilation  to  Eng- 
lish originals  has  been  going  on  in  our  vehicles.  The  T-cart, 
the  brougham,  the  victoria,  and  the  landaulet  have  been 
adopted  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  since  1872.  In  fact, 
the  village  cart,  popular  in  England  for  years,  only  made  its 
American  de"but  last  season,  and  is  now  the  most  conspicu- 
ous form  of  vehicle  at  even'  American  watering-place.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  introduced  russet  harness  the  year  before 
last,  his  first  set  having  been  made  for  his  private  hansom. 
It  is  now  quite  as  general  in  America  as  it  is  in  England. 
Ten  years  ago  cricket  was  an  exercise  in  which  none  but 
the  Englishmen  residing  in  America  found  much  amusement. 
But  recently  cricket  has  been  gaining  enormously  in  prestige 
and  popularity  among  Americans.  Since  1S66,  rowing,  canoe- 
ing, and  other  aquatic  exercises  have  passed  lrom  feeble  in- 
fancy to  lusty  majority.  English  originals  suggested  to  Mr. 
Travers  and  to  Mr.  Jerome  that  creation  and  fostering  of  the 
American  turf  which  have  yielded  such  results  as  the  double 
event  of  the  Derby  and  the  Grand  Prix  this  present  year. 
Ten  years  ago  the  trotting  track,  with  alt  its  abominable  as- 
sociations, were  predominant  here.  In  yachting,  English 
influences  are  at  work.  The  long,  lean  English  model,  with 
its  perpendicular  stem  and  overhanging  stern,  its  mast 
stepped  amidships,  its  fore-staysail  inboard,  and  its  straight, 
sliding  bowsprit,  is  now  a  conspicuous  object  among  Ameri- 
can pleasure-craft.  The  furnishing  of  our  houses,  the  ar- 
rangement of  our  social  intercourse,  and  the  very  affec- 
tation of  dialect  and  vocal  inflection  which  have  alternately 
attracted  imitation  and  ridicule,  are  founded  more  or  less 
exactly  on  English  patterns.  How  far  that  influence  will 
make  itself  felt  organically  in  our  social  system  is  a  question 
which  it  would  be  rash  to  try  to  answer. — The  Hour. 


Dirge  for  a  Soldier. 
Close  his  eyes  ;   his  work  is  done ! 

What  to  him  is  friend  or  foeman, 
Rise  of  moon  or  set  of  sun. 

Hand  of  man  or  kiss  of  woman? 
Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low. 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow ! 
What  cares  he?  he  cannot  know  ; 
Lay  him  low  ! 

Fold  him  in  his  country's  stars. 

Roll  the  drum  and  fire  the  volley ! 

What  to  him  are  all  our  wars  ? — 

What  but  death  bemocking  folly? 

Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low. 

In  the  clover  or  the  snow ! 

I^eave  him  to  God's  watching  eye  ; 

Trust  him  to  the  hand  that  made  him. 
Mortal  love  weeps  idly  by; 

God  alone  has  power  to  aid  him. 
Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low. 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow! 
What  cares  he  ?  he  cannot  know ; 
Lay  him  low  ! 

— George  Henry  Boker. 

Cavalry  Song. 
Our  good  steeds  snuff  the  evening  air ; 
Our  pulses  with  their  purpose  tingle  ; 
The  foeman 's  fires  are  twinkling  there ; 
He  leaps  to  hear  our  sabres  jingle ! 

Halt  ! 
Each  carbine  sends  its  whizzing  ball  : 
Now,  cling!   clang!   forward  all. 
Into  the  fight  ! 

Dash  on  beneath  the  smoking  dome ; 

Through  level  lightnings  gallop  nearer ! 
One  look  to  heaven !     No  thoughts  of  home — 

The  guidons  that  we  bear  are  dearer. 
Charge  ! 

Cling !  clang  !    forward  all ! 
Heaven  help  those  whose  horses   fall : 
Cut  left  and  right  ! 

They  flee  before  our  fierce  attack ! 

They  fall !   they  spread  in  broken  surges. 
Now,  comrades,  bear  our  wounded  back, 
And  leave  the  foeman  to  his  dirges. 

Wheel  ! 
The  bugles  sound  the  swift  recall  ; 
Cling  !   clang  !   backward  all  \ 

Home,  and  good  night  ! 

— Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 


Soldier,  Rest! 
Soldier,  rest  !   thy  warfare  o'er. 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking ; 
Dream  of  battled  fields  no  more. 

Days  of  danger,  nights  of  waking. 
In  our  isle's  enchanted  halL 

Hands  unseen  thy  couch  are  strewing; 
Fairy  strains  of  music  fall. 

Every  sense  in  slumber  dewing. 
Soldier,  rest  ,t.  *hy.  warfare  o'er. 
Dream  of  fighting  fields  no  more ; 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking. 
Morn  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking. 

No  rude  sound  shall  reach  thine  ear. 

Armor's  clang,  or  war-steed  champing. 
Trump  nor  pibroch  summon  here 

Mustering  clan,  or  squadron  tramping. 
Yet  the  lark's  shrill  fife  may  come 

At  the  daybreak  from  the  fallow. 
And  the  bittern  sound  his  drum. 

Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow. 
Ruder  sounds  shall  none  be  near. 
Guards  nor  warders  challenge  here  ; 
Here's  no  war-steed's  neigh  and  champing. 
Shouting  clans  or  squadrons  stamping. 

— Sir  Walter  Scott. 

RoIl-CalL 
'  Corporal  Green  !  "  the  Orderly  cried  ; 
"  Here  !  "  was  the  answer,  loud  and  clear. 

From  the  lips  of  the  soldier  who  stood  hear ; 
And  "  Here  !"  was  the  word  the  next  replied. 

■  Cyrus  Drew  !  " — then  a  silence  fell — 

This  time  no  answer  followed  the  call ; 
Only  his  rear-man  had  seen  him  fall. 
Rilled  or  wounded,  he  could  not  tell. 

There  they  stood  in  the  failing  light. 

These  men  of  battle,  with  grave,  dark  looks, 

As  plain  to  be  read  as  open  books, 
While  slowly  gathered  the  shades  of  nighL 

The  fern  on  the  hill-sides  was  splashed  with  blood. 
And  down  in  the  corn,  where  the  poppies  grew, 
Were  redder  stains  than  the  poppies  knew ; 

And  crimson-dyed  was  the  river's  flood. 

For  the  foe  had  crossed  from  the  other  side 
That  day,  in  the  face  of  a  murderous  fire. 
That  swept  them  down  in  its  terrible  ire. 

And  their  life-blood  went  to  color  the  tide. 

"  Herbert  Kline  ! "    At  the  call  there  came 
Two  stalwart  soldiers  into  the  line. 
Bearing  between  them  this  Herbert  Kline, 
Wounded  and  bleeding,  to  answer  his  name. 

'  Ezra  Kerr  !" — and  a  voice  answered,   "  Here  I" 
"  Hiram  Kerr!" — but  no  man  replied. 

They  were  brothers,  these  two  ;  the  sad  winds  sighed, 
And  a  shudder  crept  through  the  corn-field  near. 

'  Ephraim  Deane  ! " — then  a  soldier  spoke: 

"  Deane  carried  our  regiment's  colors,"  he  said; 
■ '  Where  our  ensign  was  shot,   I  left  him  dead. 
Just  after   the  enemy  wavered  and  broke. 

1  Close  to  the  road-side  his  body  lies; 

I  paused  a  moment  and  gave  him  drink  ; 

He  murmured  his  mother's  name,  I  think. 

And  Death  came  with  it,  and  closed  his  eyes.'' 

'Twas  a  victory ;  yes.  but  it  cost  us  dear — 

For  that  company's  roll,  when  called  at  night. 
Of  a  hundred  men  who  went  into  the  fight. 

Numbered  but  twenty  that  answered  "Here!" 

—A".   G.  Shepherd. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


The  "  Letters  of  Madame  de  Remusat,"  edited  by  Paul  de  Remusat, 
and  translated  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey  and  Mr.  John  Lillie,  have  just  been 
published.  This  volume  has  been  looked  for  ever  since  the  publication 
of  the  famous  memoir.  It  was  expected  that  the  letters  would  prove 
even  more  entertaining  than  the  memoir,  but  the  reader  is  disappointed 
to  find  that  madame's  letter  estimate  and  her  memoir  estimate  of  the 
great  Corsican  are  decidedly  at  variance.  The  letters  were  evidently 
written  with  the  expectation  of  Napoleon's  secret  and  personal  exam- 
ination. The  police  espionage  of  all  mail  matter  was  notorious  during 
the  reigns  of  both  Bonapartes,  Napoleon  I.  and  HI.  It  is,  however, 
amusing  to  note  the  difference  between  madame's  speeches  to  the  ty- 
rant's face  and  those  behind  his  back.  Another  strong  characteristic 
is  a  great  deal  of  pardonable  gush  over  "  mon  ami,"  her  husband.  On 
one  occasion,  she  had  been  rather  too  friendly  to  a  lady  laboring  under 
Napoleon's  displeasure.  Her  husband  wrote  her  a  letter  of  warning. 
Madame  took  the  hint,  and  wrote  back  a  denial  of  the  intimacy,  stat- 
ing that  she  had  seen  her  but  a  few  minutes  on  each  of  three  occasions, 
and  that  then  she  was  much  bored.  "Turning  from  unpleasant  sub- 
jects, "  she  ends  the  letter  with  a  fulsome  adulation  of  Napoleon — of 
course  intended  for  his  eyes — in  winch  she  says  :  "  What  an  empire  ! 
and  what  a  man  must  he  be  who  holds  all  in  his  hands.  How  few  do 
we  find  in  history  like  him  !  "  Here  is  a  specimen  of  her  wifely  affec- 
tion ;  ' '  Can  you  gess  what  I  am  doing  as  I  write  to  you  ?  I  have  sur- 
rounded myself  with  your  letters,  and  I  kiss  them  all,  one  alter  the 
other — those  I  received  long  ago,  as  well  as  that  of  this  morning.  I 
have  one  in  my  hand  written  to  me  when  I  was  as  yet  only  in  Clary. 
It  contains  nothing  at  all  remarkable,  only  a  commission  you  gave  me 
from  Paris,  yet  my  heart  beats  when  I  look  at  it,"  etc.,  etc.  We  find 
them  very  sparing  of  court  gossip  or  current  scandal — the  emperor 
might  be  offended.  She  ventures  to  tell  a  story  of  an  April-fool  hoax 
on  some  prominent  courtiers,  but  it  is  permeated  with  a  mighty  rever- 
ence for  the  emperor  that  is  ludicrous.  However,  with  all  the  faults 
the  letters  are  interesting  by  reason  of  delightful  bits  of  criticism  on 
books,  pretty  and  witty  women,  and  other  trifles  which  came  in  her  way. 
She  seems  to  improve  in  flavor  toward  the  end  of  the  book.  She  grows 
more  cynical,  and  gives  many  little  feminine  flings.  Published  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  and  in  Harper's  Franklin  Square  Library,  New- 
York  ;  for  sale  by  J.  T.  White  &  Co.,  No.  23  Dupont  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

One  of  the  novels  of  the  season  is  "  Cape  Cod  Folks,"  published 
anonymously  by  Williams,  of  Boston.  The  author's  identity  has.  how- 
ever, been  discovered  by  the  people  of  whom  she  writes.  She  is  a  Miss 
McLean,  a  young  Connecticut  lady  of  twenty-two  years.  She  went 
from  a  home  of  wealth  andelegance  on  a  "  teaching  mission  "  to  Cape 
Cod.  She  certainly  improved  her  time  while  there,  for  we  have  a  book 
which  all  New  England  is  reading.  The  New  York  Tribune,  in  an  ar- 
ticle upon  it,  states  that  the  first  edition  went  in  two  or  three  days,  and 
a  week  would  be  consumed  before  books  enough  to  fill  the  orders 
already  sent  in  could  be  furnished.  Beecher  and  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Whitney,  Miss  Phelps,  and  all  who  have  written  about  the  funny  side 
of  New  England  character,  have  been  content  with  generality  of  both 
locality  and  personality.  Miss  McLean  has  given  real  names  in  almost 
even-  instance,  and  certain  caricatured  individuals  on  Cape  Cod  are 
taking  legal  steps  to  obtain  redress.  The  publishers,  in  a  note  accom- 
panying the  book,  intimate  their  entire  innocence,  and  promise  that  cer- 
tain names  shall  be  changed  in  the  next  edition.  The  story  is  very 
amusing,  and  perfectly  natural  from  beginning  to  end.  The  reader  will 
laugh  over  every  page  at  the  mishaps  of  the  "  new  teacher."  Published 
bv  A.  Williams,  of  Boston  ;  for  sale  at  the  book-stores. 


"  The  Poetry  of  Byron,"  chosen  and  arranged  by  Matthew  Arnold,  is 
the  latest  poetical  volume  from  the  press.  In  one  sense  it  is  a  disap- 
pointment, but  in  another  is  a  pleasure.  To  a  lover  ol  Byron,  a  shade 
of  sorrow  comes,  when,  as  he  reads  on  through  some  old  favorite, 
known  from  early  youth  almost  by  heart,  to  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of 
a  brilliant  train  of  thought,  come  to  an  abrupt  end,  and  have  to  under- 
go the  same  pain  in  another  familiar  poem  on  the  next  page.  But  yet 
it  is  not  altogether  a  fault  of  the  selector  of  these  poems,  it  is  the  pain- 
ful defect  in  the  author,  in  Byron  himself.  Byron  found  it  almost  im- 
possible to  write  over  a  dozen  consecutive  fines  without  being  either 
flippant  or  impure — although  his  flippancy  was  far  more  repulsive  than 
his  impurity.  By  flippancy  we  mean  that  littleness  with  which  be  so 
often  spoiled  the  end  of  some  grand  flight  Mr.  Arnold,  in  his  admira- 
ble preface,  ^I's  this  "affectation "  ;  and  says  that  it  is  really  akin  to 
the  faults  of  commonness,  of  want  of  art,  in  his  workmanship  as  a  poet}; 
that  Byron's  nature  partook  more  of  the  barbarian  than  the  Greek 
euphues — a  lack  of  true  perception.  We  admire  the  delicacy  of  Mr. 
Arnold  in  that  while  entirely  ignoring  Byron's  indecency,  he  attributes  it 
to  the  same  cause.  He  quotes  from  the  Erkmann  conversations 
Goethe's  criticism  :  "  Byron  is  only  greatas  a  poet ;  the  moment  he  re- 
flects he  is  a  child."  We  think  that  Mr.  Arnold  has  misconstrued  the 
meaning  of  this  sentence  ;  for  Goethe,  in  the  same  paragraph,  goes  on 
to  explain  his  meaning,  which  was  a  reference  to  Byron's  inability  to 
defend  himself  against  the  attacks  of  his  reviewers.  However,  even  if 
Goethe  did  really  intend  something  else  when  he  said  this,  it  is  true  of 
Byron  in  the  way  Mr.  Arnold  treats  it,  as  a  want  of  understanding  the 
"  criticism  of  life."  Mr.  Arnold  considers  with  Swinburne  that  Byron's 
real  power  lay  in  "  '  the  excellence  of  sincerity  and  strength.'"  Him- 
self a  true  poet,  Arnold  with  exquisite  delicacy  and  rare  good  taste  has 
selected  just  those  parts  in  which  Byron  is  at  his  best.  And  although 
a  writer  says  that  "  one  will  want  to  know  Byron  in  what  is  called  his 

eakness  as  well  as  what  is  called  his  strength  ;  for  the  one  is  not  in- 
telligible without  the  other,''  yet  the  great  poet  does  bear  cutting  as 
admirably  as  Mr.  Ruskin  thought  Wordsworth  bore  iL  The  contents 
are  divided  into  :  I. — Personal,  Lyric,  and  Elegiac  Poems;  IL — Descrip- 
tive and  Narrative ;  III. — Dramatic;  and IV. — Satiric,  Thebookcon- 
tains  every  reallv  meritorious  poem,  and  although  they  are  often  ended 

"th  remorseless  abruptness,  it  is  the  first  pure  edition  of  Byron  ever 
issued.  Published  by  MacMillan  &  Co.,  London;  for  sale  at  Ban- 
croft's; price  51.25. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  for  August  contains  a  fine  engraving  of  Top- 
ham's  well-known  picture  of  the  Florentines  renouncing  their  vanities 
at  the  order  of  Savonarola.  A  reproduction  and  description  of  three 
pictures  lately  exciting  interest  in  the  London  Royal  Academy,  and  an- 
other three  from  the  Paris  Salon,  are  pleasing  specimens  of  the  latest 
European  arL  There  are  also  several  articles  on  well-known  painters, 
and  several  illustrated  descriptions  of  well-known  localities.  Published 
by  Cassell,  Petter  &  Galpin. Papers  of  note  in  the  August  Con- 
temporary Review  are  :  "Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  Philosophy  and  the 
Philosophy  of  Religion."  by  Doctor  Fairbairn  ;  "  The  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Confederate  Government,"  by  J.  M.  Farrar  ;  Burne-Jones's  answer 
to  his  opponents  ;  ?nd  "  Lawn-Tennis  and  its  Players,"  by  Lieutenaht- 

Colonel  Osborn. The  Nineteenth    Centmy    contains    "Isolated 

Free  Trade."  bv  Sir  Edward  Sullivan  and  the  Duke  ol  Manchester; 

President  Garfield,"  by  Rev.  Robert  Shindler  ;  "The  Revolutionary 

Party,"  bv  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  and  other  articles- of  interest. 

The  Eclectic  Review  for  September  contains  reviews  taken  from  all  the 
principal  English  periodicals.  Froude's  "Early  Life  ol  Carlyle," 
"  Leon  Gambetta,"  "A  Siberian  Exile.  Eighty  Yeais  Ago,"  "A  Peep 
at  French  Schools,"  by  Bonar,  and  much  else  in  the  way  of  science,  lit- 
erature, and  art. Blackwood  for  August  begins  a  new  serial  story, 

"Uncle  Zo."  "Hints  for  a  Vacation  Ramble."  "  Holidays,"  and  a 
■ery  interesting  article  on  the  "  Meinengen  Company  and  the  London 
Stage."  in  which  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  the  reputed  author,  pays  a  high 

tribute  to  Edwin  Booth. George  MacDonald  is  collecting  his  short 

stories  for  publication  in  book  form. The  author  of  "  Baby  Rue" 

is  at  work  upon  a  new  novel  for  the  No  Name  series.  It  will  be  called 
"  The  Modern  Hager,"  and  is  a  continuation  of  the  story  of  Lucy,  in 
the  earlier  work,  though  it  brings  Baby  .Rue  upon  the  .scene  again. 
Selections  from  the  late  Dean  Stanley's  writings,  with  an  intro- 
duction from  the  Reverend  Phillips  Brooks,  are  being  prepared  by  D. 
Lothrop  &  Co.  "Thoughts  that  Breathe  "  is  the  title. The  new- 
date  for  the  publication  of  the  Talleyrand  memoirs  is  1888. It  is 

said  that  Mrs.  lames  T.  Fields  has'prepared  a  work  in  honor  of  her 
husband,  entitled  "Biographical  Notes  and  Personal  Sketches  of 
James  T.  Fields." 


THE   ARGONAUT- 


sense  AND  SENTIMENT. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Persian  Proverb  :  The  heart  is  the  only  thing  that  is  bet- 
ter by  being  broken. 

Anon  :  It  is  more  shameful  to  distrust  one's  friends  than 
to  be  deceived  by  them. 

Emile  Souvestre  :  Good  company  and  good  conversation 
are  the  very  sinews  of  virtue. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner  :  Next  to  an  effeminate  man  there 
is  nothing  so  disagreeable  as  a  mannish  woman. 

George  Eliot :  When  Death,  the  great  reconciler,  has  come, 
it  is  never  our  tenderness  we  repent  of,  but  our  severity. 

Franklin  :  He  that  once  did  you  a  kindness  will  be  more 
ready  to  do  you  another  than  he  whom  you  yourself  have 
obliged. 

Rochefoucauld  :  True  bravery  is  shown  by  performing 
without  witness  what  one  might  be  capable  of  doing  before 
all  the  world. 

Kingsley :  What  can  a  man  do  more  than  die  for  his  coun- 
trymen ?  Live  for  them  ;  it  is  a  longer  work,  and  therefore 
a  more  difficult  and  nobler  one. 

Dante  :  "  Behold  the  savage  beast  with  the  pointed  tail  that 
passes  mountains  and  breaks  through  walls  and  weapons. 
Behold  him  that  pollutes  the  whole  world."  Thus  began  my 
guide  to  speak  to  me,  and  the  uncleanly  image  of  Fraud 
came  forward. 

Emerson  :  Conversation  fills  all  gaps,  supplies  all  de- 
ficiencies. What  a  good  trait  is  that  recorded  of  Madame 
de  Main  tenon,  that,  during  dinner,  the  servant  whispered  at 
her  side,  "  Please,  madame,  one  anecdote  more,  for  there  is 
no  roast  to-day." 

Anon  :  One  can  not  help  seeing  that  the  sense  of  live 
beauty  is  a  blessing  ;  that  the  ideal  is  forever  the  real  ;  the 
only  live  thing  in  the  universe  of  mind  and  matter.  Once 
that  truth  is  understood,  the  bonds  of  tyranny  are  but 
rotten  withes  ;  methods  are  but  incidents. 

Bulwer  :  Of  all  the  weaknesses  which  little  men  rail  at, 
there  is  none  that  they  are  more  apt  to  rail  at  than  a  ten 
dency  to  believe.  And  of  all  the  signs  of  a  corrupt  heart 
and  feeble  head,  the  tendency  to  incredulity  is  the  surest. 
Real  philosophy  seeks  rather  to  solve  than  to  deny. 

Plato  :  O  beloved  Pan,  and  all  ye  other  gods  of  this  place, 
grant  me  to  become  beautiful  in  the  inner  man,  and  that 
whatever  outward  things  I  have  may  be  at  peace  with  those 
within.  May  I  deem  the  wise  man  rich,  and  may  I  have 
such  a  portion  of  gold  as  none  but  a  prudent  man  can  either 
bear  or  employ. 

George  Eliot :  There  is  no  hopelessness  so  sad  as  that  of 
early  youth,  when  the  soul  is  made  up  of  wants,  and  has  no 
long  memories,  no  superadded  life  in  the  life  of  others, 
though  we  who  look  out  think  lightly  of  such  premature 
despair,  as  if  our  vision  of  the  future  lightened  the  blind 
sufferer's  present. 

Goethe  :  He  who  wishes  to  exert  a  useful  influence  must 
be  careful  to  insult  nothing.  Let  him  not  be  troubled  by 
what  seems  absurd,  but  let  him  consecrate  his  energies  to 
the  creation  of  what  is  good.  He  must  not  demolish,  but 
build.  He  must  raise  temples  where  mankind  may  come 
and  partake  of  the  purest  pleasure. 

Thackeray  :  It  is  only  a  very  few  who  weep  from  sheer 
affection.  When  you  think  that  the  eyes  of  your  childhood 
dried  at  the  sight  of  a  piece  of  ginger-bread,  and  that  plum- 
cake  was  a  compensation  for  the  agony  of  parting  with  your 
mamma  and  sisters,  O  my  friend  and  brother,  you  need  not 
be  too  confident  of  your  own  fine  feelings. 

Anon  :  The  work  of  destruction  is  just  as  necessary  as  the 
work  of  construction.  We  must  expose  the  false,  in  order  to 
establish  the  true.  We  must  tear  down  the  old  and  the  use- 
less, that  we  may  build  up  the  new  and  useful.  We  must 
remove  from  the  ground  the  rubbish  of  superstition,  that  we 
may  erect  in  its  place  the  temple  of  science. 

Johnson  :  All  the  other  powers  of  literature  are  coy  and 
haughty  ;  they  must  be  long  courted,  and  at  last  are  not  al- 
ways gained  ;  but  criticism  is  a  goddess  easy  of  access  and 
forward  of  advance — she  will  meet  the  slow  and  encourage 
the  timorous.  The  want  of  meaning  she  supplies  with 
words,  and  the  want  of  spirit  she  recompenses  with  malignity. 

Bacon  :  Seek  the  good  of  men,  but  be  not  in  bondage  to 
their  fancies,  for  that  is  but  facility  or  softness.  Sell  all 
that  thou  hast,  and  give  it  to  the  poor,  and  follow  me.  But 
sell  not  all  thou  hast  unless  thou  come  and  follow  me — that 
is,  except  thou  hast  a  vocation  wherein  thou  dost  as  much 
good  with  little  means  as  with  great ;  for  otherwise  in  feed- 
ing the  streams  thou  driest  up  the  fountain. 

John  Stuart  Blackie  :  There  is  a  class  of  young  men,  in 
the  present  age,  on  whose  face  one  sees  written  nil  admirart. 
This  is  not  a  lovable  class  of  the  youth-head  of  our  country, 
and — unless  the  tone  of  not  wondering,  which  characterizes 
their  manner,  be  a  sort  of  juvenile  affectation,  to  pass  away — 
rather  a  hopeless  class.  Wonder,  as  Plato  has  it,  is  a  truly 
philosophic  passion  ;  the  more  we  have  of  it,  accompanying 
the  reverent  heart,  the  better. 

Ruskin  :  What  does  cooking  mean  ?  It  means  the  knowl- 
edge of  Medea,  and  Circe,  and  of  Calypso,  and  of  Helen, 
and  of  Rebekah,  and  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  It  means  the 
knowledge  of  all  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  balms,  and  spices  ; 
and  of  all  that  is  healing  and  sweet  in  fields  and  groves,  and 
,  savory  in  meats  ;  it  means  carefulness,  and  inventiveness, 
and  watchfulness,  and  willingness,  and  readiness  of  appli- 
ance ;  it  means  the  economy  of  your  great-grandmothers, 
and  the  science  of  modern  chemists  ;  it  means  much  tasting 
and  no  wasting ;  it  means  English  thoroughness,  French 
art,  and  Arabian  hospitality  ;  and  means,  in  fine,  that  you 
are  to  be  perfectly  and  always  ladies — "loaf-givers" — and 
you  are  to  see,  imperatively,  that  every  one  has  something 
pretty  to  put  on  ;  and  you  are  to  see,  yet  more  imperatively, 
that  everybody  has  something  nice  to  eat. 
Oakland,  September,  jSSr.  M.  B. 


Ginevra. 
If  ever  you  should  come  to  Modena, 
Where  among  other  trophies  may  be  seen 
Tassoni's  bucket,  (in  its  chain  it  hangs 
Within  that  reverend  tower,  the  Guirlandina,  ] 
Stop  at  a  palace  near  the  Reggio-gate, 
Dwelt  in  of  old  by  one  of  the  Orsini. 
Its  noble  gardens,  terrace  above  terrace. 
And  rich  in  fountains,  statues,  cypresses, 
Will  long  detain  you;  but,  before  you  go, 
Enter  the  house— forget  it  not,   1  pray — 
And  look  a  while  upon  a  picture  there. 

'Tis  of  a  lady  in  her  earliest  youth. 
The  last  of  the  illustrious  family  ; 
Done  by  Zampieri — but  by  whom  I  care  not. 
He  who  observes  it,  ere  he  passes  on. 
Gazes  his  fill,  and  comes  and  comes  again, 
That  he  may  call  it  up  when  far  away. 

She  sits  inclining  forward  as  to  speak, 
Her  lips  half  open  and  her  fingers  up, 
As  though  she  said  "Beware!"  Her  vest  of  gold 
Broidered  with  flowers,  and  clasped  from  head  to  foot, 
An  emerald  stone  in  every  golden  clasp  ; 
And  on  her  brow,  fairer  than  alabaster, 
A  coronet  of  pearls. 

But  then  her  face, 
So  lovely,  yet  so  arch,  so  full  of  mirth, 
The  overflowing  of  an  innocent  heart — 
It  haunts  me  still,  though  many  a  year  has  fled, 
Like  some  wild  melody  ! 

Alone  it  hangs 
Over  a  mouldering  heirloom,  its  companion, 
An  oaken  chest,  half  eaten  by  the  worm, 
But  richly  carved  by  Antony  of  Trent 
With  Scripture  stories  from  the  Life  of  Christ — 
A  chest  that  came  from  Venice,  and  had  held 
The  ducal  robes  of  some  old  ancestor. 
That  by  the  way — it  may  be  true  or  false — 
But  don't  forget  the  picture ;   and  vou  will  not 
When  you  have  heard  the  tale  they  told  me  there. 

She  was  an  only  child— her  name  Ginevra, 
The  joy,  the  pride,  of  an  indulgent  father; 
And  in  her  fifteenth  year  became  a  bride, 
Marrying  an  only  son,    Francesco  Doria, 
Her  playmate  from  her  birth,  and  her  first  love. 

Just  as  she  looks  there  in  her  bridal  dress. 
She  was  all  gendeness,  all  gayety. 
Her  pranks  the  favorite  theme  of  every  tongue. 
But  now  the  day  was  come,  the  day,  the  hour ; 
Now,  frowning,  smiling  for  the  hundredth  time, 
The  nurse,  that  ancient  lady,  preached  decorum  ; 
And,  in  the  lustre  of  her  youth,  she  gave 
Her  hand,  with  her  heart  in  it,  to  Francesco. 

Great  was  the  joy ;  but  at  the  nuptial  feast, 
When  all  sat  down,  the  bride  herself  was  wanting, 
Xor  was  she  to  be  found  !    Her  father  cried, 
"  'Tis  but  to  make  a  trial  of  our  love !  " 
And  filled  his  glass  to  all ;   but  his  hand  shook, 
And  soon  from  guest  to  guest  the  panic  spread. 
'Twas  but  that  instant  she  had  left  Francesco, 
Laughing  and  looking  back,  and  frying  still, 
Her  ivory  tooth  imprinted  on  his  finger. 
But  now,  alas,  she  was  not  to  be  found  ; 
Xor  from  that  hour  could  anything  be  guessed. 
But  that  she  was  not. 

Weary  of  his  life, 
Francesco  flew  to  Venice,  and,  embarking. 
Flung  it  away  in  batUe  with  the  Turk. 
Orsini  lived — and  long  might  you  have  seen 
An  old  man  wandering  as  in  quest  of  something. 
Something  he  could  not  find,  he  knew  not  what 
When  he  was  gone,  the  house  remained  awhile 
Silent  and  tenantless—  then  went  to  strangers. 

Full  fifty  years  were  past,  and  all  forgotten, 
When  on  an  idle  day,  a  day  of  search 
Mid  the  old  lumber  in  the  gallery, 
That  mouldering  trunk  was  noticed  ;  and  'twas  said 
By  one  as  young,  as  thoughtless  as  Ginevra, 

"Why  not  remove  it  from  its  lurking-place?'" 
"Twas  done  as  soon  as  said  ;  but  on  the  way 
It  burst,  it  fell;  and  lo,  a  skeleton. 
With  here  and  there  a  pearl,  an  emerald  stone, 
A  golden  clasp,  clasping  a  shred  of  gold. 
All  else  had  perished — save  a  wedding-ring. 
And  a  small  seal,  her  mother's  legacy, 
Engraven  with  a  name,  the  name  of  both, 

"  Ginevra." 

There  then  had  she  found  a  grave  ■ 
Within  that  chest  had  she  concealed  herself, 
Fluttering  with  joy,  the  happiest  of  the  happy  ; 
When  a  spring-lock  that  lay  in  ambush  there, 
Fastened  her  down  forever !  — Samuel  Rogers. 


THE    KING    OF    THE    LOBBY. 


The  Mistletoe  Bough. 
The  mistletoe  hung  in  the  castle  hall. 
The  holly  branch  shone  on  the  old  oak  wall  ; 
And  the  baron's  retainers  were  blithe  and  gay, 
And  keeping  their  Christmas  holiday. 
The  baron  beheld  with  a  father's  pride 
His  beautiful  child,  young  Lovell's  bride  ; 
While  she  with  her  bright  eyes  seemed  to  be 
The  star  of  the  goodly  company. 

"1  am  weary  of  dancing  now,"  she  cried; 
"Here  tarry  a  moment— I'll  hide,  I'll  hide! 

And,   Lovell,  be  sure  thou  'rt  first  to  trace 

The  clew  to  my  secret  lurking-place." 

Away  she  ran — and  her  friends  began 

Each  tower  to  search,  and  each  nook  to  scan  ; 

And  young  Lovell  cried,   "Oh,  where  dost  thou  hide? 

I'm  lonesome  without  thee,   my  own  dear  bride." 

They  sought  her  that  night,  and  they  sought  her  next  day  ; 
And  they  sought  her  in  vain  when  a  week    passed  away. 
In  the  highest,  the  lowest,  the  loneliest  spot, 
Young  Lovell  sought  wildly— but  found  her  not 
And  years  flew  by,  and  their  grief  at  last 
Was  told  as  a  sorrowful  tale  long  past ; 
And  when  Lovell  appeared,  the  children  cried, 
"See!  the  old  man  weeps  for  his  fairy  bride." 

At  length  an  oak  chest,  that  had  long  lain  hid. 
Was  found  in  the  castle — they  raised  the  lid. 
And  a  skeleton  form  lay  mouldering  there 
In  the  bridal  wreath  of  that  lady  fair. 
Ob.  sad  was  her  fate  !  —  in  sportive  jest 
She  hid  from  her  lord  in  the  old  oak  chest. 
It  closed  with  a  spring  —  and,   dreadful  doom. 
The  bride  lay  clasped  in  her  living  tomb ! 

—  Thomas  Hay  ties  Bay  ley. 


Perhaps  no  American,  outside  of  political  life,  is  more 
widely  and  better  known  than  Sam  Ward.  As  the  ad- 
mitted "king  of  the  lobby"  at  Washington,  and  with  an  es- 
tablished reputation  as  the  leading  gourmet  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic,  he  made  himself  a  power  at  the  capital,  and,  until 
last  year,  made  it  his  home,  alternating  with  short  visits 
to  New  York,  where  he  is  now  permanently  located.  The 
business  of  lobbying  at  Washington  is  not  always  as  remu- 
nerative as  many  suppose,  and,  except  in  the  cases  of  the 
great  railroad  and  tariff  interests,  in  which  large  disburse- 
ments are  made,  is  not  always  reliable  as  a  source  of  income. 
The  cost  of  carrying  it  on  calls  for  many  and  sometimes 
heavy  expenditures.  Fortunately  for  Uncle  Sam,  he  found 
an  able  coadjutor  in  Welcker,  the  well-known  restaurateur,  in 
fact  the  Delmonico  of  Washington.  At  his  house  were  given 
the  celebrated  dinners  at  which  cabinet  officers,  senators, 
and  leading  men  were  always  to  be  met,  and  many  a  vast 
scheme  to  further  private  interests  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  treasury  was  discussed  and  matured.  So  well  was 
the  character  of  these  entertainments  known  that  there  were 
parties* who  feared  to  participate  in  them.  "Why,"  said  a 
distinguished  senator  from  Delaware,  "  I  should  like  to  dine 
with  Ward,  but  the  fact  is  that,  without  speaking  financially, 
I  can't  afford  it."  It  was  at  Welcker's  that  General  Grant, 
then  President,  had  an  odd  experience.  John  Welcker's 
house  was  run  by  himself  and  a  brother ;  both  had  been  butch- 
ers, and  the  younger,  Peter,  was  rather  noted  for  a  coarse,  un- 
civil manner.  During  Grant's  first  summer  at  Long  Branch 
a  telegram  from  Secretary  Fish  called  for  his  presence  at  the 
capital.  Arriving  there  in  the  early  morning  train,  the  Pres- 
ident, satchel  in  hand,  thought  he  would  stop  at  Welckers 
and  take  breakfast  before  going  to  the  Secretary's  house. 
Entering,  he  asked  for  breakfast  from  young  Welcker,  ad- 
ding that  he  "would  like  to  have  it  in  a  private  room."  "We 
don't  give  no  breakfasts  in  private  rooms  this  time  of  day," 
was  the  surly  reply.  "  All  right,"  said  Grant,  and  left.  A 
reporter  hailed  Peter,  and  asked  what  the  President 
wanted.  "What  President?"  said  Peter.  "Why.  President 
Grant ;  don't  you  know  him?"  "Oh,  my  God,"  said  Peter, 
"  was  that  Grant  ?  I  took  him  for  some  fellow  who  had  been 
up  all  night,  and  was  putting  on  airs  wanting  a  room  to  him- 
self. What  in  hell  will  John  say  when  he  hears  of  it  ?"  When 
Jim  Keene  made  his  appearance  in  New  York,  he  made  for  a 
time  his  headquarters  at  the  Brevoort  House,  the  recognized 
swell  hotel  of  the  city.  Here  he  met  Sam  Ward,  whose  pe- 
culiar fascinations  soon  made  him  almost  indispensable  to 
Keene,  who  at  that  time,  being  something  of  an  invalid,  was 
advised  by  his  physician  to  try  the  milder  climate  of  Florida 
for  the  winter  months.  That  Ward  must  go  with  him  was  a 
matter  of  course.  But  when  the  subject  was  broached,  he 
said,  in  substance :  "  I  have  to  be  in  Washington  during  the 
session  ;  my  business  there  is  my  only  source  of  income.'' 
"  How  much  do  you  expect  to  make  by  going  there  ? "  said 
Keene.  "  Well,  about  ten  thousand  dollars,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Well,  here's  a  check  for  twenty  thousand  ;  get  ready  and 
come  with  me  ;  it  shall  cost  you  nothing."  They  went. 
Keene  recovered  his  health,  and  the  two  became  almost  in- 
separable from  that  time.  The  result  has  been  to  place 
Uncle  Sam  in  a  very  strong  position  financially,  and  he  is 
now  a  recognized  capitalist.  Some  months  since  he  left  his 
old  quarters  at  the  Brevoort,  and  now  occupies  a  superb 
suite  of  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  an  apartment  house  on 
Clinton  Place,  near  by,  where  he  entertains  his  many  friends, 
conspicuous  among  whom  is  Secretary  Evarts  when  at  the 
Empire  City.  Few  Englishmen  of  note  come  to  the  coun- 
try without  a  letter  to  Uncle  Sam,  his  intimate  relations 
with  Lord  Rosebery  making  him  well-known  abroad.  With 
the  exception  of  the  late  C.  A.  Bristed,  a  grandson  of  the 
noted  millionaire  Astor,  few  Americans  of  the  olden  days 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  improvement  and  experience 
afforded  to  Ward.  Naturally  disposed  to  study,  he  grad- 
uated in  Germany  with  high  honors  in  both  mathematics  and 
the  classics,  and  returned  to  this  country  with  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  best  linguists  of  his  time.  He  is  still  a 
hard  student,  and  ever)'  day,  after  business  hours,  may  be 
seen  at  the  lower  Delmonico's,  testing  a  small  bottle  of 
extra  dry,  with  a  pocket  volume  of  some  author  in  his 
hand.  From  twelve  to  three  P.  M.  he  is  at  his  desk  in 
Keene's  office,  and,  unlike  many  of  the  big  operators,  is  al- 
ways accessible.  Sam  has  been  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  the  great  mil- 
lionaire of  that  day.  She  died  comparatively  young,  leav- 
ing one  child,  a  daughter,  who  was  adopted  by  the  Astors, 
and  subsequently  married  J.  W.  Chandler,  ex-member  of  Con- 
gress from  New  York.  She  was  possessed  of  a  large  fortune, 
but  dying  a  few  years  since, her  father,  to  the  surprise  of  many, 
benefited  but  little  by  it,  the  will  only  providing  for  an 
income  of  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  a  year,  payable 
quarterly.  His  second  wife  was  Medora  Grymes,  the  greatest 
beauty  of  her  day,  daughter  of  John  R.  Grymes,  who  stood 
unquestionably  at  the  head  of  the  New  Orleans  bar.  She 
inherited  from  her  father  extraordinary  intellectual  faculties, 
and,  with  her  remarkable  beauty,  on  her  advent  in  New 
York,  excited  a  wonderful  sensation.  Her  only  rival  was 
the  daughter  of  G.  W.  Brown,  the  famous  restaurateur,  who 
afterward  married  Oscar  Coles,  one  of  the  millionaires  of 
that  day.  Although  by  many  thought  to  be  superior  in 
beauty,  she  was  far  behind  the  fair  Medora  in  accomplish- 
ments and  powers  of  fascination.  It  seemed  only  natural 
then  that  Sam,  just  returned  from  Europe,  of  fine  appear- 
ance, highly  educated,  possessed  of  fascinating  manners, 
and  with  the  prestige  of  a  good  name,  should  eclipse  all 
other  suitors  and  carry  off  the  prize.  Uncle  Sam  is  one  of 
the  earliest  of  argonauts,  arriving  here  in  the  first  steamer 
that  came  around  the  Horn  to  California,  in  1S4.9.  After 
organizing  the  firm  of  Ward,  Mersch  &  Co.,  he  returned  to 
New  York,  where,  with  ex-Governor  Rodman  M.  Price,  he 
entered  into  the  banking  business.  But  this  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, and  Sam  subsequently  returned  to  this  city,  where 
he  acquired  some  interests  with  Adams  &:  Co.  At  the  time 
of  their  failure  Mrs.  Ward  came  out,  Sam  being  absent,  to 
look  after  them,  and  was  amply  repaid  for  her  trouble.  She 
died  in  Paris  some  years  since.  The  brilliant  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  is  one  of  Sam's  sisters,  the  other  having  married 
Adolphe  Mailliard,  a  large  ranch  owner  in  Marin  County. 
San  Francisco,  September,  1881.  F.  T. 


THE       ARGON  AU  T. 


BELLA'S    LETTER. 


Bonnets,  Feathers,  and  Furbelows  at  the  Theatres — Their  Pretty 
Wearers — A  California  Millionheiress  at  Saratoga — Naval  and 
Military  Courtesies  per  Mare,  per  Terra m —  Weddings  of  the 
Week — Movements  of  t/te  Beau  Monde. 


FRIDAY,  September  9,  1881. — I  doubt  if  there  has  ever 
been  a  time  when  a  fashionably  and  expensively  dressed 
lady  looked  as  charming  as  she  does  to-day.  At  the  theatre, 
at  church,  in  the  drawing-room,  in  the  salon,  and  along  the 
promenade  and  drive,  the  woman  of  fashion  and  good  taste 
is  an  object  of  general  attraction.  In  the  way  of  hats  and 
bonnets  there  is  the  greatest  license,  and  everything  is  proper, 
from  the  pronounced  poke  down  to  the  turban  made  from 
a  single  plume.  The  pokes  are  much  worn  on  the  streets, 
and  at  the  theatres  and  churches,  and  are  even  driving  away 
the  small  bonnets  for  all  occasions  with  man)-,  although 
they  are  not  so  dressy  for  visiting  and  for  afternoon  recep- 
tions, and  the  best  bred  ladies  are  aware  of  this  fact.  I  saw 
a  lovely  poke,  made  in  Paris,  at  the  theatre  on  Monday 
evening  last,  worn  by  a  married  lady  of  the  Palace  Hotel. 
It  was  puffed  satin  surah,  and  had  a  very  broad  front  that 
poked  far  upward,  and  a  close  crown  that  fitted  the  hat 
very  snugly  and  very  handsomely  ;  the  coloring  was  of  the 
choicest  lemon,  and  the  flat  crown  was  of  gold  cord  wrought 
in  a  pattern.  Two  or  three  puffs  of  soft  satin  surah  formed 
the  front,  and  the  darling  importation  was  trimmed  with  two 
large  white  ostrich  feathers  beginning  in  the  front  and  pass- 
ing low  down  on  the  other  side,  the  plumes  being  held  in 
place  by  a  couple  of  Marechal  Neil  roses.  Next  to  this  ladv 
sat  a  fine-looking  married  woman,  a  resident  of  Piedmont. 
She,  too,  had  on  a  poke,  but  it  was  in  black  net  with  steel 
lace  and  large  faceted  steel  beads^  trimmed  with  black 
Spanish  lace  and  two  ombre  feathers,  shading  from  palest 
pink  to  deep  cardinal.  Near  these  two  ladies  sat  a  young 
lady,  a  pretty  brunette,  from  the  Palace  Hotel,  with  her 
brother.  This  miss  had  on  a  lovely  Veronese,  trimmed  with 
chenille  dotted  net,  and  a  half  wreath  of  red  berries  and 
some  small  drooping  tips,  partly  red  and  partly  black.  Just 
back  of  this  young  lady  sat  a  magnificent  brunette  from 
Tucson,  the  wife  of  the  mayor  of  that  city,  with  the  newest 
and  most  attractive  Marie  Antoinette  hat,  with  large,  high 
crown  and  broad  brim.  There  were  two  sisters  sat  right  in 
the  center  of  the  dress-circle  in  front  with  Olivettes,  trimmed 
entirely  with  full  thick  feathers.  They  made  the  wearers  look 
very  chic,  but  the  holders  of  seats  behind  them  were  pictures 
of  despair.  In  one  evening  I  saw  at  least  a  hundred  different 
things  in  head-gear,  among  which,  in  addition  to  those  above 
named,  were  innumerable  French  chip,  with  long  ribbon 
strings,  covered  with  daisies  or  violets.  Then  there  were 
rough-and-ready  straws,  with  porcupine  braids  ;  black  Span- 
ish lace  bonnets — some  with  the  new  salmon  tints,  or  red 
feathers,  many  with  flowers,  and  many  more  with  Jacque- 
minot red  ostrich  tips,  and  wide  China  crape  strings  of  the 
same  gay  red  shade.  I  saw  several  bonnets  with  e"cru  trim- 
mings, large  and  small  plush  pokes, and  very  small  capotes; 
Mother  Hubbard  and  Sarah  Bernhardt  pokes,  Rabagas,  Bo- 
leros, Longchamps,  and  the  newest  and  most  stunning  Gains- 
boroughs.  Surah  silks  are  much  worn  at  the  theatres,  where 
may  be  seen  a  wonderful  medley  of  fichus,  feathers,  flowers, 
sashes,  scarfs,  ecru  Valenciennes  lace,  Medicis  puffs,  lace  ruf- 
fles, Alsatian  bows  of  dark  red  plush,  and  black  Spanish 
fans  of  circular  shape,  made  up  over  a  stiff  foundation  that 
is  plaited  in  the  centre  to  a  thick  handle  wrapped  with  rib- 
bons. By  the  by,  I  saw  a  stout  woman  on  Kearny  Street 
yesterday  with  a  short  dress,  small  bonnet,  a  tremendous 
fichu,  and  shirrs  ;  but  I  don't  suppose  she  considered  herself 
stout. 

The  readers  of  the  A rgonaitl  -will  remember  a  rather  pretty 
American  girl  by  the  name  of  Sweetapple,  who  lived  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  how  she 
was  temporarily  taken  in  by  an  impudent  impostor  in  the 
guise  of  an  English  lord.  Miss  Sweetapple:s  opportunities 
for  ethnological  applications,  it  must  be  remembered,  had 
been  confined  to  the  curriculum  of  a  State  which,  though  it 
presented  to  the  world  a  Comstock,  was  full  of  false  veins 
and  fissures.  Coming  from  Nevada,  where  so  many  men, 
even,  have  been  disappointed  and  ruined,  and  where  much 
that  glitters  is  not  gold,  is  it  a  wonder  that  a  simple  girl, 
whose  use  of  a  silver  spoon  is  not  an  hereditary  event  in  the 
genealogy  of  the  Sweetapple  tree,  should  have  been  hum- 
bugged by  an  adventurer,  when  hundreds  of  more  brilliant 
and  better-educated  young  American  ladies  have  lent  willing 
ears  to  the  slender  tales  of  just  such  disguised  scamps,  and 
in  many  cases  disgraced  themselves  and  their  families  be- 
yond redemption  ?  Society  is  full  of  wrecks  of  even  better 
American  craft  than  the  Sweetapples  assume  to  have 
launched  out  into  an  open  sea  filled  with  such  wily  cruisers 
as  "  Sir  George  Green  Bridges."  But  I  did  not  intend  to 
recall  the  humiliating  contretemps  of  the  Nevada  belle  ;  I 
only  want  to  introduce  a  paragraph  from  the  Saratoga  cor- 
respondence of  an  Eastern  paper,  to  show  that  there  is  some 
one  else  gone  on  this  transplanted  flower  of  the  Sierra,  thus  ; 

While  the  dancers  are  slowly  revolving  to  the  dreamy  music  of  a 
Strauss  waltz  will  be  a  good  time  to  note  the  costumes  and  the  wearers, 
and  of  course  the  first  person  the  eye  seeks  is  the  California  heiress, 
Miss  Sweetapple,  who  is  spending  her  third  season  here,  and  yet  has 
kept  her  beltedom  uninfringed  upon.  She  looks  about  twenty-five 
years  old,  and  is  said  to  be  literally  worth  her  weight  in  gold,  to  an 
artist  the  most  admirable  portion  of  which  would  be  found  in  her  hair, 
which  is  naturally  wavy,  light,  and  fluffy  as  thistle-down,  and  dressed 
in  loose  curls  at  the  back  of  the  head.  It  is  pure  gold  in  color,  and 
neither  flowers  nor  diamonds  are  ever  seen  in  it.  In  feature,  the  heir- 
ess is  too  sharp  to  be  beautiful,  though  she  is  fortunate  enough  to  have 
dark  eyes  and  finely  arched  dark  brows.  She  is  tall,  rather  fragile- 
looking,  and  has  the  air  of  a  woman  who  is  accustomed  to  being  paid 
court  to.  Last  evening  she  wore  a  delicate  blue  brocade,  in  a  morning- 
glory  pattern,  with  sleeves  and  flounces  of  Brussels  lace,  and  long  sprays 
of  forget  me-nots.  To  the  public  disappointment,  she  did  not  wear  the 
celebrated  Sweetapple  diamonds,  which  are  said  to  light  up  a  room  ; 
but  instead,  exquisite  pearls,  in  a  necklace  that  clasped  three  times 
round  her  white  throat,  hung  in  superb  pears  from  her  ears,  and  fast- 
ened a  corsage  bouquet  of  forget-me-nots  in  her  lace  fichu.  On  her 
fair  hair  was  borne  a  tiny  Parisian  bonnet,  made  entirely  of  pearl  beads. 
So  much  for  the  richest  young  woman  present. 

Since  my  last  there  have  been  quite  a  number  of  dinners 
and  lunches  given,  conspicuous  among  which  was  the 
luncheon  given  by  Commodore  and  Mrs.  Phelps  to  Rear- 
Admiral  Aslambegoff,  commanding  H.  I.  M.  Russian  forces 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  Commander  Alexieff,  captain  of  the 
yacht  Africa;  Lieutenant   Foriedriks,  Flag-Lieutenant,  and 


Consul- General  A.  E.  Olarovsky,  at  Mare  Island  on  Tues- 
day last.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  above-named  officers  at 
the  yard,  they  were  received  by  Commodore  Phelps  and  his 
staff-lieutenants,  J.  D.  Adams  and  T.  S.  Phelps  Jr.,  and  a 
salute  of  thirteen  guns  was  fired  in  honor  of  the  Admiral, 
after  which  the  Marine  Guard  was  paraded,  and  then  the 
officers  visited  the  dry-dock,  machine  shops,  etc.  After  their 
return  to  the  Commandant's  quarters,  they  were  handsomely 
entertained  by  the  Commodore  and  Mrs.  Phelps  at  luncheon, 
and  afterward  taken  for  a  drive  around  the  yard,  returning 
to  San  Francisco  in  the  evening.  Commodore  Phelps  and 
staff  will  pay  an  official  visit  to  the  Russian  Admiral  on 
Tuesday  next.  A  few  days  before,  Commodore  and  Mrs. 
Phelps  entertained  Vice-Consul  Niebaum  and  others  at 
luncheon.  On  the  1st  instant,  General  and  Mrs.  McDowell 
gave  an  elegant  dinner  at  Black  Point  in  honor  of  the 
French  and  Italian  officers  now  at  this  port,  among  whom 
were  the  French  Admiral,  Baron  de  Corbigny,  and  his  staff; 
Monsieur  Vauvert  de  Me"an,  Consul  of  France,  and  Madame 
de  Mean  ;  Captain  Morin,  of  the  Garibaldi;  Count  F.  Lam- 
bertenghi,  Italian  Consul,  and  Countess  Lambertenghi. 
Besides  the  above-named  distinguished  persons,  there  were 
a  large  number  of  United  States  army  officers  and  ladies 
present.  On  Saturday  evening  last  Count  Lambertenghi 
gave  a  fine  dinner  to  Captain  Morin  at  the  Occidental  Hotel, 
at  which  General  McDowell  and  Rear  Admiral  de  Corbigny 
and  others  were  present.  On  Friday  evening  last  Mrs. 
Judge  Hager  gave  a  dancing  party  and  supper  to  a  number 
of  the  young  friends  of  her  two  sons, who  are  to  leave  in  a  day 
or  two  for  Princeton,  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  among  whom  were 
the  Misses  Schmieden,  Ash,  Shreve,  Pike,  Jennings,  Rosen- 
stock,  Otis,  Cutter,  Jones,  and  Kittle.  On  the  same  evening 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  B.  Simons  entertained  a  party  at  the 
Grand  Hotel  in  honor  of  their  guests,  the  Misses  Kennedy, 
of  Philadelphia,  during  which  there  was  music  and  dancing, 
and  an  excellent  supper  at  eleven  o'clock.  Mrs.  Coit  is  en- 
tertaining a  number  of  friends  at  Larkmead  to-day,  among 
whom  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hooker,  Lieutenant  Chenery,  U.  S. 
N.,  and  others.  Last  evening  Mrs.  McAllister,  of  Benicia, 
gave  a  church  entertainment  in  that  place,  which  was  a 
splendid  success.  Besides  home  talent,  she  was  assisted  by 
Miss  Hyle,  of  Mare  Island  ;  Miss  Wandesforde,  of  Oak- 
land, and  others.  Mrs.  Commodore  Phelps  and  other  ladies 
of  the  Yard  were  in  attendance. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  last  Mr.  Frank  I.  Kendall,  of 
this  city,  and  Miss  Maggie  Masten,  daughter  of  N.  K.  Mas- 
ten,  were  married  at  the  residence  of  the  briders  parents,  No. 
15  South  Park;  only  a  few  of  the  nearest  of  friends  were 
present,  and  the  affair  was  a  very  quiet  one.  On  the  same 
day  Mr.  John  Caven,  of  Petaluma,  and  Miss  Eliza  Bishop, 
of  San  Francisco,  were  married  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Mr. 
Balfour,  of  the  firm  of  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  was  married 
yesterday,  in  England,  to  Miss  Beasley,  and  will  leave  for 
San  Francisco  in  a  few  days.  Last  evening,  at  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral,  Dr.  Hamilton  Campbell  Bowie,  a  well-known 
physician  and  gentleman  of  this  city,  and  Miss  Lizzie  Camila 
Barroilhet,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Barroilhet, 
were  married  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  people. 
The  bride,  who  is  a  stately  brunette,  and  a  very  handsome 
young  woman,  looked  resplendent  in  her  wedding  robes.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bowie  go  to  Monterey  on  a  short  bridal  tour.  The 
wedding  of  William  Lane  Booker,  the  British  Consul,  and 
Mrs.  Bispham  will  takfi  place  on  Saturday,  the  17th  instant. 
The  wedding  of  Mr.  S.  N.  Rodgers  and  Miss  Jennie  Kirk 
will  take  place  on  Tuesday  evening  next  at  the  residence 
of  the  bride's  father,  on  Bush  Street.  The  wedding  of  Mr. 
John  Cunningham  and  Miss  Mary  Hale  will  take  place  on 
Thursday,  the  26th  instant. 

The  movements  and  whereabouts  of  society  people  and 
others  more  or  less  known  may  be  gossiped  about  as  follows  : 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  O.  Mills,  who  were  to  have  departed  for 
the  East  on  Wednesday  last  in  a  special  car,  have  not  yet 
got  away.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squire  P.  Dewey  leave  for  the 
East  to-day.  S.  W.  Sanderson  and  daughters  spent  last 
Saturday  and  Sunday  at  Monterey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Brown,  who  have  been  at  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey  for 
nearly  four  months,  have  returned  to  the  city,  and  are  at  the 
Palace  for  the  present.  Mrs.  Samuel  Mayer  leaves  for  the 
East  and  South  on  Monday  next.  Mrs.  R.  B.  Woodward 
and  Miss  M.  C.  Woodward  have  been  spending  a  few  days 
at  Monterey.  Governor  Perkins,  Secretary  of  State  Burns, 
and  Adjutant-General  Backus  went  down  to  Los  Angeles  on 
Sunday  last,  to  participate  in  the  centennial  celebration 
which  took  place  in  that  city  on  Monday,  the  5th  instant 
Hon.  Frank  McCoppin  and  Mrs.  McCoppin,  Leslie  Van 
Ness,  Frank  Van  Ness,  and  Wapiti  Van  Ness,  who  have 
been  staying  a  few  days  at  Monterey,  have  returned  to  the 
city.  Charley  Felton  and  Alexander  Badlam  have  been 
recreating  at  Los  Angeles.  C.  H.  Fairchild,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Bost- 
wick,  Dr.  R.  K.  Reide,  and  W.  E.  Ladd,  of  Stockton,  have 
been  spending  a  few  days  at  Monterey.  W.  P.  Harrington, 
of  Colusa,  is  at  the  Palace  for  a  few  days.  Mrs.  S.  K.  Fair- 
child,  W.  R.  S.  Foye,  T-  W.  Wright,  S.  Smith  and  family, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Bishell,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Swinner- 
ton,  of  Sacramento,  who  have  been  staying  a  short  time  at 
Monterey,  have  returned  home.  Judge  Shafterhas  returned 
from  the  East.  Mrs.  H.  H.  Toland,  who  is  still  at  Yoko- 
hama, contemplates  starting  for  home  some  time  during  the 
coming  month.  Mrs.  William  Chamberlain  and  Miss  Eve- 
line Preston  have  returned  to  the  city.  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Porter  have  returned  to  Benicia,  Miss  Ada  Otis  has  re 
turned  to  the  city.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Perry  Jr.  have  re- 
turned from  the  East.  Mr.  A.  L.  Tubbs  and  family,  after 
spending  nearly  six  weeks  at  Saratoga,  are  now  rusticating 
in  the  Catskill  Mountains  and  in  other  places  on  the  Hud- 
son River.  Mrs.  R.  T.  Carroll  has  returned  from  Santa 
Cruz.  Miss  Ada  Johnson,  who  has  been  visiting  friends  in 
San  Joaquin  County,  and  Miss  Jennie  Holmes,  who  has 
been  visiting  in  Napa  County,  have  returned  to  the  city. 
T.  H.  Buhl,  U.  S.  A.,  was  at  the  Palace  on  Wednesday  last. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Dickson,  of  Honolulu,  are  at  the  Grand. 
Mrs.  General  D.  D.  Colton  and  her  two  daughters 
(Mrs.  Crittenden  Thornton  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Cook)  went 
East  on  Tuesday  last  by  a  special  car.  Mrs.  R.  N. 
Graves  and  Miss  Slade  returned  from  Soda  Springs  last 
week.  W.  B.  Bourne  goes  East  in  a  few  days,  the  object  of 
his  visit  being,  it  is  said,  to  select  a  wife,  now  a  Miss  Moody, 
residing  on  the  Hudson  River.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Halcomb,  who 
have  been  guests  of  Governor  and    Mrs.  Low  for  several 


weeks  past,  sailed  for  China  on  Tuesday  last.  Ansel  Easton 
left  for  the  East  on  Wednesday  last.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Taylor  and 
family  leave  for  Europe  early  next  week.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N. 
H.  Porter  have  returned  from  Montery.  Mrs.  Pernet,  wife 
of  the  French  vice-consul,  left  for  the  East  on  Friday  last. 
C.  T.  Hopkins,  of  Oakland,  returned  from  the  East  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  7th  instant.  The  Misses  Kennedy,  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  have  been  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  B. 
Simons,  at  the  Grand,  for  several  months  past,  leave  for  their 
Eastern  home  on  or  about  the  26th  instant.  C.  E.  Green 
the  very  able  and  popular  private  secretary  of  Charles 
Crocker,  who  has  gone  East  on  a  month's  leave,  arrived  in 
Washington,  the  home  of  his  parents,  on  Monday  last.  Mrs. 
Drury  Melone  expects  to  return  to  the  city  for  the  winter  in 
a  few  weeks.  Mrs.  Herman  has  returned  to  the  Palace. 
Miss  Jessie  Willard,  of  Chicago,  is  visiting  relatives  in  Oak- 
land. Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Thurston,  who  have  been  spend- 
ing the  summer  at  Oakland,  have  returned  to  the  Lick.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stanwood  have  returned  to  the  Palace  from  San 
Rafael.  Mrs.  B.  B.  Redding  has  returned  from  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne  and  her  daughter,  and  Miss  Hattie  Rice 
and  Mrs.  M.  M.  Towne  went  East  on  Monday  last  in  a  spe- 
cial car.  Mrs.  Rutherford,  after  a  two-months'  stay  at  Mon- 
terey, has  returned  home.  Mrs.  Russell,  of  Sacramento,  is 
staying  with  her  daughter  for  a  few  days,  at  the  Ralston 
House.  Doctor  A.  A.  Woodhull,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Wood- 
hull  went  East  on  Tuesday  last.  Mrs.  C.  W.  Whitney  and 
Miss  Mattie  Cole  leave  for  the  East  on  Tuesday  next. 

Bella. 


The  lady  fashion  writer  in  the  Paris  Figaro,  who  signs 
herself  "  Etincelle,"  and  writes  the  "  Carnet  d'uu  Mondain," 
is  the  Countess  de  Peyronny,  a  young  and  charming  woman, 
amicably  separated  from  her  husband,  and  living  by  her  pen. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Madame  Briard,  a  woman  of  letters, 
also  separated  from  her  husband,  the  celebrated  painter,  on 
account  of  an  occurrence  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Phillippe, 
of  which  Victor  Hugo  was  the  hero.  It  is  an  open  secret 
that  Madame  de  Peyronny  regards  Victor  Hugo  as  her  fa- 
ther, and  that  the  great  poet  does  not  deny  the  paternity. 
She  has  made  herself  of  sufficient  importance  to  the  Figaro 
to  receive  thirty  thousand  francs  a  year  for  her  daily  fashion 
items,  which  are  collected  from  all  quarters.  She  receives 
daily  communications  from  all  who  give  parties,  and  all 
dressmakers  who  wish  their  particular  designs  in  toilets  to 
be  observed ;  and  great  ladies  who  wear  the  dresses  are 
"astonished"  at  the  minuteness  of  description  in  a  paper 
with  which  they  have  no  known  communication.  Society 
men  also  form  the  secret  aids  of  Madame  de  Peyronny. 
Her  right-hand  man  is  Lucien  Double,  the  keen  and  witty 
historian,  whom  Gambetta  called  "The  Demolisherof  Char-  ■ 
lemagne."  He  has  suggested  to  Madame  de  Peyronny  the 
idea  of  a  volume  of  "  Carnet  d'un  Mondain,"  in  which  there 
shall  be  much  heretofore  unpublished  gossip,and  some  ravish- 
ing pictures  by  Fernandus.  Although  as  a  writer  a  Demo- 
crat, Lucien  Double  lives  the  life  of  an  aristocrat,  and  in- 
herits the  title  of  Baron.  His  late  father,  although  leaving 
off  the  title,  had  his  coat-of-arms  on  seals,  papers,  and  car- 
riages ;  but  his  son  has  clone  away  with  all  the  insignia  of 
nobility,  and,  while  going  among  the  nobility,  carries  nothing 
to  mark  him  as  one. 


"I  have  seen,"  says  Opal,  in  the  St.  Louis  Spectator,  "a 
few  ladies  who  looked  quite  pretty  in  a  tight-fitting  red  jacket 
and  a  swelling  white  flounced  dress.  But  a  burlesque  on 
this  late  fashion  looks  exceedingly  ludicrous.  I  saw  a  spec- 
imen of  this  description  in  a  car  the  other  day.  When  she 
got  aboard  everybody  turned  about  to  gaze,  for  it  was  better 
than  a  side-show.  I  think  the  waist  was  of  Japanese  silk; 
certainly  it  was  of  some  pale,  polished  cheap  goods  ;  per- 
haps it  was  of  cotton  ;  but  whatever  the  material  might  have 
been,  the  fit  was  most  dowdy.  She  wore  a  white  dress,  with 
flounces  all  the  way  up.  On  her  head  was  a  Spanish  lace 
hat,  and  around  her  neck  was  an  immense  gold  necklace,  to 
which  was  suspended  a  locket  large  enough  to  hold  an  im- 
perial photograph.  At  her  waist  was  a  huge  bunch  of  arti- 
ficial carnation  roses,  and  on  her  hands  were  a  pair  of  lisle- 
thread  gloves  that  reached  half  way  to  the  elbow.  The 
sleeve  of  that  pale  red,  glistening  jacket  was  a  curiosity.  It 
was  open  all  the  way  down  from  the  shoulders,  and  laced  up 
with  a  white  cord,  revealing  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends  bits 
of  a  very  pretty  white  skin,  and  at  the  top  letting  out  to  view 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  a  very  clumsily  worked  and  not  over- 
clean  chemisette  sleeve.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  she  was 
gazed  at  ?" 

At  the  Double  sale  in  Paris  the  other  day,  the  Vicomtesse 
Greffuhle  hotly  disputed  for  a  Catharine  II.  gold  snuff-box, 
with  enamel  paintings  by  Van  Blarenberghe.  Four  thousand 
dollars  was  the  price  at  which  it  was  knocked  down  to  her. 
The  paintings  are  not  larger  than  a  fourpenny  silver  piece. 
On  one  of  them  Catharine  and  her  whole  court  are  engaged 
in  a  pageant  in  front  of  the  rock  which  bears  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Peter  the  Great.  There  are  one  hundred  and 
eleven  figures,  which,  when  looked  at  through  a  magnifying 
glass,  appear  life-like.  Big  Alexis  Orloff,  grandfather  of  the 
Russian  embassador,  his  brother  Gregory,  and  the  Princess 
Dashkoffare  beside  the  empress.  An  English  amateur  bid 
against  the  Vicomtesse.  She  was  overjoyed  when  she  found 
she  had  obtained  the  snuff-box  for  $4,000.  It  was  her  inten- 
tion to  have  gone  up  to  $6,600. 


The  custom  of  shaking  hands  when  introduced  is  going 
out,  and  a  more  ceremonious  fashion  of  recognition  is  com- 
ing in  among  the  Anglophobists  of  society.  Ladies  are 
practicing  the  art  of  making  a  delicate,  graceful  courtesy, 
such  as  their  great-grandmothers  dropped  when  they  were 
young  and  charming.  The  courtesy  is  not  a  particularly 
cordial  expression,  but  it  is  quaint  and  pretty  in  quaint  and 
pretty  women. 

The  ill-natured  report  concerning  the  withdrawal  of 
Louis  McLane  from  the  presidency  and  management  of  the 
Nevada  Bank  is  the  fabrication  of  a  spiteful  advertising  so- 
licitor. There  is  no  truth  in  it,  and  there  is  no  change  in 
the  friendly  or  business  relations  existing  between  Mr.  Mc- 
Lane and  the  members  of  the  firm  which  owns  the  bank. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


lS 


This  was  the  infant  which  lay  mewling,  etc.,  in  the 
nurse's  arms : 

"  The  consequence  was  he  was  lost  totally. 
And  married  a  girl  in  the  corps  de  bally." 
Hence,    horrible    rhyraelet.    hence !      There    is    no 
rhythm  in  those  halting  feet  that  thou  dost  limp  with. 

The  libretto  is  spangled  with  bad  rhymes,  bad 
grammar,  and  bad  taste.  For  the  first,  "trouba- 
dour" is  rhymed  with  "  door,"  "  heigh -did  dle-did- 
dle"with  "idyl,"  "die"  with  " lily, "  etc.  For  the 
second,  words  are  introduced  needlessly  and  sense- 
lessly, to  make  up  the  feet,  Bunthorne  says  :  "If 
you're  anxious  for  to  shine,"  etc.  This  use  of  "  for  " 
occurs  repeatedly.  As  regards  the  bad  taste,  I  do 
not  like  the  reference  to  calomel  for  the  "writhing 
maid  "  in  Bunthorne's  poem.  I  do  not  like  Jane's 
speech  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  act  ;  it  is  vul- 
gar. I  do  not  like  the  reference  to  the  Potter's  Field 
which  occurs  in 

**Oh,  to  be  wafted  away 
From  this  black  Aceldama  of  sorrow."     . 
And  even  if  I  did,  I  do  not  like  the  putting  of  stress 
upon  the  third  syllable  of  "Aceldama"'  when  it  be- 
longs on  the  second. 


But  all  my  fault-finding  relates  to  the  librettist,  and 
not  to  the  singers.  The  troupe  is  a  good  one,  they 
do  their  work  well,  and  the  performance  is  an  en- 
joyable one.  I  have  an  idea,  though,  that  before  the 
Melville  troupe  goes  very  far,  they  will  find  that  there 
are  much  stronger  operas  in  their  repertoire  than 
"  Patience."  Its  success,  if  it  have  any,  will  be  purely 
factitious.  There  are  many  other  charming  operas 
on  their  list,  which  will  be  better  received  than  this 
one.  Vidrfuet— "  The  Royal  Middy,"  "Olivette," 
"Boccaccio,"  "Carmen."  "Donna  Juanita,"  and 
"  Nisida."  Talking  of  "  Xisida,"  who  does  not  re- 
member how  charming  the  Melville  looked  in  her 
Spanish  dress  in  the  hurricane  scene?  But,  oh,  that 
hideous  yellow  costume  in  "  Patience  "  !  I  never  saw 
her  look  so  badly.  Yellow  is  a  trying  color.  It  was 
most  appropriately  chosen  for  the  quarantine  flag  of 
the  world.  Do  not,  fair  Emily,  try  to  be  aesthetic  at 
the  expense  of  your  good  looks.  And  a  word  in  your 
ear — the  aesthetic  dress  in  the  second  act  should,  like 
Lady  Jane,  be  limp  and  cling.  The  p-tti— at  is  the 
sworn  foe  of  limpness  and  clingness.  But  say  not 
that  I  said  it.  For  much  I  fear  me  that  Zulana  would 
give  me  a  wigging — a  thing  most  abjectly  feared  by 

Zulano. 


There  are  to  be  three  benefits  at  the  Bush  Street 
Theatre  during  this  and  the  coming  week.  This, 
Saturday  evening,  September  ioth,  Mr.  Max  Free- 
man has  for  his  benefit  ' '  Boccaccio. "  On  next  Mon- 
day evening,  September  12th,  Mr.  Tom  Casseli  an- 
nounces "  The  Pirates  of  Penzance."  On  Wednes- 
day evening,  September  14th,  the  deferred  benefit  of 
Mr.  Charles  Dungan,  announced  some  time  ago, 
will  take  place.  The  bill  will  be  "The  Chimes  of 
Normandy, "  in  which  the  beneficiary  will  sing  the 
r61e  of  the  Marquis.  ■ 


Miss  Constance  Langlry  has  secured  the  assistance 
of  Mrs.  Judah,  who  will  play  the  Xurse  in  such 
scenes  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  as  may  be  given 
at  her  benefit,  which  is  announced  for  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 27,  at  Dashaway  Hall.  The  programme  also 
includes  scenes  from  "The  Hunchback,"  "  The  Lady 
of  Lyons,"  "  Bianca."  and  "Camille." 


Mr.  Gerald  Eyre  will  take  a  farewell  benefit  at  the 
Baldwin  in  "  A  Celebrated  Case,"  on  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 15th.  This  is  announced  as  the  last  appear- 
ance of  the  Wallack  Company. 


CLXLV.— Sunday,  September  11. — Bill  of  Fare  for 
Six  Persons. 
French  Vegetable  Soup. 
Broiled    Salmon. 
Kidney  Saute.     Rice.     Saratoga  Potatoes. 
Fried  Egg-plant.     Beets. 
Roast  Venison.     Port  Wine  Sauce. 
Cabbage  Salad. 
Omelette  au  Rhum. 
Fruit  Bowl— Apples,   Peaches,   Figs,   Pears,  Plums,  Gages, 
and   Grapes. 
Kidney  Saite.— Split  the  kidneys  in  four,  lengthwise, 
and  then  cut   into  rather  small  pieces.     Put  a  piece  of  but- 
ler the  size  of  half  an  egg  in  a  frying-pan,  and  set  it  on  the 
fire  ;  when  melted,  sprinkle  in  a  teaspoonful   of  flour,  stir- 
ring with  a  wooden  spoon  ;  add  a  wine-glass  of  white  wine, 
a  tablespoonful   of  broth,  a  pinch   of  chopped  parsley,  salt 
and  pepper ;  boil  ten  minutes,  and   lay  the  fillets  in  ;  have 
a  quick  fire,  and  as  soon  as  cooked  dish  them,  spread  the 
sauce  over,  sprinkle  on  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice,  surround 
with  a  wall  of  hot  rice,   boiled  with  the   grains  whole,  and 
serve. 

H.  A.  CALLENDAR,  Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  137  Montgomery  Street,  Room 
16,  up  one  flight  of  stairs. 


Wei  De  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure  is  unquestionably 
the  result  of  the  most  important  discovery  for  the  re- 
lief of  human  suffering,  since  vaccination.  It  is  a 
constitutional  remedy  by  absorption — an  absolute 
cure'at  any  stage.  Supplied  by  druggists,  or  deliv- 
ered by  D.  B.  Dewey  &  Co.,  agents,  182  Fulton  St., 
N.  Y, ,  for  $1  a  package.  Pamphlets,  with  full  ex- 
planations and  overwhelming  proofs,  mailed  free. 


The  unprecedented  popularity  of  the  celebrated 
Centaur  Liniments  is  because  they  are  made  to  de- 
serve confidence.  They  subdue  swellings,  heal  scalds, 
burns,  wounds,  and  galls,  and  cure  rheumatism,  neu- 
ralgia, sciatica,  pain  in  the  back,  strains,  sprains  and 
lameness.  They  always  relieve,  and  never  disappoint. 


French,  Spanish,  and  Italian   conversational  les- 
sons.    Classes  and  private.     P.  O.  box  1574. 


A  San  Francisco  gentleman  traveling  in  Europe 
had  occasion  to  call  at  the  establishment  of  Poole  & 
Co. ,  in  London,  for  an  article  of  apparel.  He  wanted 
an  overcoat  made  to  correspond  with  a  suit  made  for 
him  by  the  tailoring  firm  of  Sanders  &  Johnson,  No. 
3  New  Montgomery  Street,  under  the  Grand  Hotel. 
Poole  &  Co.  are  the  most  famous  and  the  most  fash- 
ionable of  all  the  leading  tailors  of  England.  It  is 
an  old  and  wealthy  house,  and  stands  confessedly  at 
the  head  of  the  trade  in  England.  In  order  to  find 
just  what  the  San  Franciscan  wanted,  the  clerk  ex- 
amined the  work  and  cut  of  his  suit.  He  then  asked, 
as  a  favor,  to  be  allowed  to  call  the  foreman  of  the 
concern.  Together  they  examined  the  quality  and 
make-up  of  the  suit.  When  the  foreman  of  Poole  & 
Co.  said  :  "We  can  give  you  the  goods,  for  they  are 
of*English  manufacture;  but  we  can  not  equal  the  suit 
you  have  on  ;  there  is  no  such  work  done  in  London. " 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  nevertheless  admitted  to  be 
true,  that  the  work  of  American  tailors,  for  style  and 
completeness,  exceeds  anything  that  Europe  can  pro- 
duce. Mr.  O.  T.  Sanders,  of  the  firm  of  Sanders  & 
Johnson,  has  just  returned  from  London,  where  he 
has  been  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  personal  selec- 
tion of  goods  for  his  fall  trade.  The  invoices  have 
now  arrived  and  are  being  opened  for  the  inspection 
of  customers,  and  are  now  on  exhibition  at  the  store 
of  the  firm.  They  can  show  the  most  elegant  and 
select  stock  of  goods  that  has  ever  been  exhibited  in 
San  Francisco.  They  claim  that  they  have  the  very 
best  workmen  that  can  be  found  in  America,  and  can 
supply  their  customers  with  suits  that  in  style,  fit, 
workmanship,  and  character  of  goods,  are  equal  to 
any  in  the  world.  This  firm  has  an  ambition  to 
stand  at  the  front  of  the  trade  in  this  city,  it  has 
already  gained  for  itself  a  high  reputation  and  a  de- 
served one,  not  only  for  work  of  the  very-  best 
character,  but  for  generous  and  honorable  dealing 
with  all  its  customers.  It  is  already  the  becoming 
thing  to  do  and  say,  "  1  am  dressed  by  Sanders  & 
Johnson,  Fashionable  Tailors,  No.  3  Montgomery 
Street." 

Full  lines  for  the  Fall  Season  in  Gent's  Furnish- 
ing Goods,  Kid  Gloves,  and  Notions,  Fancy  and 
Millinery  Goods,  just  received  at  Pai.mek's,  Nos. 
726,  728  and  730  Market  Street. 


Pitcher's  Vegetable  Castoria  contains  neither  mor- 
phine, mineral  nor  alcohol.  It  is  pleasant  to  take, 
assimilates  the  food,  and  gives  health  to  the  child  and 
rest  to  the  mother.  Castoria  expels  worms  and  over- 
comes irritation  caused  by  rash  or  cutting  teeth.    * 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store)  S.  F.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


Musical  Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Dupont 
St.     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 


Prof.  Geo.  Gossman  began  a  class  in  Spanish  Jnue 
30th  ;  23  Powell  sL;  $2  per  month. 

Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  Sl 


C.    O.    Dean,    Dentist,    No.    126   Kearny   Street 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


UALDWIN   THEATRE. 

Thomas  Maguirb. Manager 


THIS   (SATURDAY)  AFTERNOON"  and    EVENING. 


iS-LAST   TWO    PERFORMANCES-?* 

Of  the  Favorite  Emotional   Play, 

THE     DANICHEFFS! 

With  its  powerful  cast  of  characters, 
BY  THE  WALLACK  AND    BALDWIN    COMPANY. 


S3-  ANNOUNCEMENT  !  "Hi 

THURSDAY  EVENING SEPTEMBER  15, 

FAREWELL  BENEFIT  OF 

MR.    GERALD    EYRE, 

LAST    NIGHT    OF    THE    WALLACR    COMPANY, 

A    CELEBRATED     CASE  ! 


A.  ROMAN 


AGENT,  PUBLISHER,  AND  RETAIL 
BOOKSELLER. 

Standard  and  Subscription  Books  a 
Specialty. 

SALESROOM,  130  SUTTER  STREET,  ROOM   I.".. 


Special  care  will  be  taken  in  filling  all  orders  by  mail  and 
express  with  promptness,  and  at  the  lowest  cash  rates. 
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Gold  and  Silver,  or  25  Fancy  Chromo  Cards,' name 
on,  10  cts.     NASSAU  CARD  CO.,  Nassau.  N.Y 


RUPTURE 


Cured-   Greatest  IiiTeat:.- 

of  the  age.  PIERCE  &  St  > 
704 Sac  St..  Si::  Fran   C. j. 


RANDOLPH   &   CO. 

JEWELERS. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of  Watches  and 
Jewelry,  Xos.  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street, 
corner  Sutter,  San  Francisco. 


CUTTING  PACKING  CO. 

17    TO    41    MAIN    STREET, 

PACK  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST 
California  Canned   Fruits! 

Fresh  Fruit,  Refined  White  Sugar,  and  best  materials  only  used. 


HOUSEKEEPERS ! 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc.,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very-  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one-half  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  against  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  20  years. 


?££RL£ss 


m 


TRADE    MARK 


STARCH. 

ABSOLUTE   PURITY 

UNEQUALLED    DELICACY. 

Try   it  onee  and.  you  will  use  no  other 

W.  J.  HOUSTON  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents 

215  &  217  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


P/\rjrt[-|     1  111       LADIES  who  have  admired 
UnULLAlfl   MRS-  ERODT'S  DECORAT- 
a  1   SjT|  II  fi     ED  CHINA  at  the  Pavilion  will 
A  I   nj   I    I  N  1 1     be  pleased  to  team  that  she  is  or- 
Hl   l«  I    111  U»  ganizing  Classes   of  Instruction 
at  LAWTON'S,  on  Market  Street,  Thursdays,  at  10  A.  M., 
and  that   SHE  PAINTS  FOR  HER  PUPILS,    thus  se- 
curing to  them  designs  in  her  own  style  for  copies. 
Oakland  address,  963  Seventh  Street. 


CORNS,  BUNIONS,  ETC., 

INSTANTLY   REMOVED  AND    CU- 

RED  without  pain  or  inconvenience  to  walking,  by 


DR.  HALPRUNER,  CHIROPODIST 

850  Market  Street,   corner  of  Stockton,    oyer 
IVenzelTs   I>rng   Store. 


S.   &    G.   GUMP, 

581    and   583  Market  Street,  S.  F., 

Manufacturers  of 

Mirrors,  Cornices,  Hardwood  Mantles.  Pictnre 

Frames,  and  Bric-a-Brac. 

IMPORTERS  of  GOUPIL'S  ENGRAVINGS,  CHRO- 
MOS,  PHOTOGRAPHS,  ETC. 


Boston  and  California 

DRESS  J?EFORM 

JyJ/ORTH  UNDERGARMENTS  (SPE- 

**  CIALTV,)  Children's  Corset-Wraists,  Cashmere 
and  Merino  Union  Suits,  Shoulder-Braces,  Hygienic  Cor- 
sets, Hose  and  Skirt  Supports,  Emancipation  Waists  and 
Suits. 

MRS.  M.  H.  OBEK, 


SOLE  AC.EXT. 


430  Sutler  Street. 


D 


0   NOT   SACRIFICE    YOUR    FUR- 

NITURE.  PIANOS,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding,  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE    THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Paintings,  with 

J.    H.    MOTT    &    CO., 

w;  Market  St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  floor. 

Large,   airy  brick  building,  with    elevator.      MONEY 
LOANED  on  valuable  goods.     Terms  moderate. 


HARDIE  & 

DARLING, 

(Successors  to  D.  HARDIE  &>  CO.) 

CARPETS,    OIL    CLOTHS,    LIXOLEOI     FLOOR 

CLOTH,   SHADES.  LACE  CIRTAINS, 

AXD    MALL    PAPERS. 

TI9  Market  Street Near  Third. 


PALACE    HOTEL  RESTAURANT. 


FIRST    CLASS    IN    ALL    RESPECTS. 


r\UIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

y£*    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     iSTEntrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.    D.    SHARON. 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns— September  Styles. 

(TEND   STAMP   FOR    CATALOGUE. 
•"^     AGENCY,  184  Post  Street.  San  Francisco. 


C.  BEACH, 

BOOKSELLER    AXD    STATIONER. 

Xcm  Styles  in  Fancy  Stationery, 

Marcus  Ward's  Irish  Linen  Papeleries 
Standard,  Miscellaneous,  and  Juvenile  Books 

10T  Montgomery  Street,   opp.  Occidental  Hotel 


THE  OLDEST  DRY-GOODS  HOUSE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Our  Assortment  of  Fall  Goods,  including  Dress  Goods,  Silks,  Cloaks,  etc.,  is  now  Being  Opened. 

J.  W.  DAVIDSON  &  CO. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


PERSONAL    GOSSIP. 

_   d  has  just  passed  his  seventy-second  birth- 
day. 

The  Earl  of  Airlie,  who  is  now  on  his  way  to  this 
country,  has  purchased  for  one  of  his  younger  sons 
an  estate  in  Colorado. 

At  a  Newport  fox  hunt,  Miss  Sallie  Hewitt,  daugh- 
ter of  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  jumped  a  wall  four  feet  six 
inches  in  height,  and  cleared  it  by  a  foot. 

The  death  at  Arcachon,  France,  of  Mrs.  Catharine 
J.  Laffitte,  formerly  Mrs.  Barker,  and  a  daughter  of 
the  late  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  is  announced. 

Lord  Dunmore  is  one  of  the  few  Highland  noble- 
men who  can  speak  the  dialect  of  that  region  of  Scot- 
land. He  employs  it  habitually  when  at  his  northern 
home. 

Among  English  arrivals  in  New  York  are  Lord 
Manners,  the  youthful  head  of  the  younger  branch 
of  the  ducal  house  of  Rutland,  and  Lord  Granville 
Gordon,  a  brother  of  the  Marquis  of  Huntley. 

Queen  Victoria  is  said  to  have  a  remarkable  col- 
lection of  autographs.  She  purchased,  through  an 
agent,  two  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Disraeli  novels,  and 
got  them  for  about  one  hundred  dollars  apiece. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  has  appointed  King 
Kalakaua  to  a  Prussian  generalship.  A  German 
"interviewer"  reports  that  he  never  met  with  any  one 
who  stood  the  cross-fire  of  incessant  questioning  with 
so  much  amiability  and  readiness  ot  reply  as  Kala- 
kaua. 

The  original  of  Dickens's  "  Fat  Boy  "  is  said  to  have 
been  an  Englishman  named  Budden.  He  exactly 
resembled  the  character  until  somebody  pointed  out 
to  him  that  it  «vas  drawn  from  him.  'Ihen  he  threw 
off  his  laziness,  became  mayor  of  his  native  town, 
and  afterward  member  of  Parliament. 

The  brother-in-law  of  the  ex-Empress  Euge'nie  was 
a  famous  gambler.  At  one  night's  play  he  lost  five 
million  francs,  and  finally  gambled  away  an  immense 
fortune.  He  recovered  sufficient,  however,  to  pur- 
chase a  splendid  palace,  to  keep  one  hundr-d  horses, 
and  entertain  fifty  guests  every  evening  ;u  dinner. 

The  latest  story  about  AdeJina  Kuii  is  that  at  her 
castle  in  Wales  she  drives  nut  i  .udr-in-hand,  greatly 
to  the  surprise  o*  th~.  villagers.  Her  favorite  horse  is 
a  pony  named  S  mi.  ile  has  learned  the  art  of  un- 
locking bU  alible  door,  and  finding  his  way  to  the 
kitchea  of  the  castle,  to  be  there  fed  with  carrots  and 
sugar. 

As  one  instance  why  ex-Governor  Sprague  failed  is 
mentioned  the  fact  that  when  the  house  at  Canon- 
chet  was  remodeled,  the  governor  gave  Mrs.  Sprague 
carte  btandie  to  rebuild,  expecting  it  would  cost  $40.- 
000  or  $50,000  ;  but  when  the  bills  were  presented, 
the  house  had  cost  $600,000,  and  even  then  was  not 
finished. 

London  is  filled  with  visitors,  delegates  of  all  kinds, 
and  most  prominent  are  the  doctors,  attending  the 
Medical  Congress.  Sir  Joseph  and  Lady  Hooker 
gave  a  garden  party,  numbering  one  thousand  guests, 
to  the  medical  men  at  Kew  Gardens,  and  the  Bar- 
oness Coutts  and  her  husband  received  them  at  Holly 
Lodge.  To  this  party  all  the  representatives  of  the 
American  press  were  invited. 

The  Princess  Beatrice  (says  Olive  Logan)  strongly 
resembles  her  brother,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
likeness  to  their  ancestors,  the  Georges,  is  very 
marked.  A  very  beautiful  figure  has  the  Princess 
"  B,"  wide,  sloping  shoulders  and  a  wasp-like  waist, 
a  plump  white  throat,  encircled  with  a  necklace  of 
pearls.  Beatrice  might  have  married  Alfonso,  King 
of  Spain,  if  she  had  been  willing  to  renounce  her 
faith. 

Twenty-six  British  peers  have  signed  a  paper  to 
the  effect  that,  in  their  opinion,  there  are  now  two 
Earls  of  Mar — one  being  Walter  Erskine,  thirteenth 
Earl  of  Kellie,  whose  claim  as  eleventh  Earl  of  Mar 
"of  the  creation  of  1565  "  was  allowed  by  the  House 
of  Lords  in  1875,  and  the  other  being  Mr.  Erskine 
Goodeve,  heir-general  of  the  earldom  of  Mar,  which 
stands  with  the  precedence  of  1457  on  the  Union 
Roll  of  the  peers  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Oscar  Wilde,  when  he  first  appeared  in  Lon- 
don society,  was  a  pleasant-looking  gentleman,  tall 
and  comely,  on  manifest  good  terms  with  himself, 
and  inclined  to  be  agreeable  to  others  ;  in  appear- 
ance remarkable  for  nothing  save  the  length  of  his 
hair  and  coat,  and  his  cravats  more  voyant  and  ag- 
gressive than  is  usual  in  that  sober  clime  ;  but  in 
manner  described  as  highly  peculiar.  He  had  two 
claims  to  distinction — one  that  he  had  taken  high 
honors  at  Oxford,  and  the  other  that  he  was  the  orig- 
inal utterer  of  the  now  famous  saying  :  "We  must 
try  and  live  up  to  our  blue  china, " 

Lady  Florence  Dixie,  who  went  to  the  Transvaal 
as  correspondent  of  the  London  Morning  Post,  is 
camping  out  with  her  husband,  and  cooking  her  own 
rations.  Not  long  ago  a  Boer,  who  made  large  boasts 
about  his  skill  with  the  rifle,  was  challenged  by  her 
to  a  trial  of  skill.  The  Boer  shot  with  a  Martini- 
Henry  rifle,  Lady  Florence  with  a  Winchester,  at  bot- 
tles placed  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  yards.  To 
the  delight  of  all  the  onlookers,  Lady  Florence  hit 
the  bottles  one  after  the  other  as  if  they  were  ele- 
phants, and  the  Boer  went  away  signally  defeated, 
and  with  the  conviction  that  if  all  Englishmen  can't 
shoot  some  Englishwomen  can, 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  generous  Turkish  Em- 
bassador in  England.  When  any  lady  happened  to 
praise  one  of  the  handsome  shawls  that  decorated 
his  person,  he  immediately  presented  it  to  her.  This 
led  to  a  very  general  expression  of  admiration  for  his 
excellency's  shawls,  and,  in  consequence,  to  a  great 
diminution  of  the  embassadorial  wardrobe.  At  last, 
when  his  excellency's  stock  was  reduced  to  the  one 
he  wore,  upon  a  lady  fondly  expressing  her  admira- 
tion of  its  beauty,  instead  of  his  former  reply, 
"  Madame,  it  is  at  your  service  "  he  said,  with  more 
than  Turkish  gallantry  :  "Madame,  I  am  glad  you 
like  it ;  I  shall  wear  it  for  your  sake." 

The  Earl  of  Glasgow  once  took  a  railway  ticket  for 
Scotland,  and  handed  a  five-pound  note  to  the  book- 
ing clerk.  "You  must  put  your  name  on  the  back," 
■quoth  the  official.  Lord  Glasgow  quiedy  wrote  the 
name  of  the  third  city  in  the  Empire.  "  I  want  your 
name  ! "  exclamed  the  clerk  impatiently,  "not  the 
place  you're  going  to."  Lord  Glasgow  replied  that 
Glasgow  was  his  name.  "Well,  but  what's  your 
initials  ?  "  It  is  difficult  to  ruffle  Lord  Glasgow,  but 
he  nearly  lost  patience  at  this  demand.  At  this  mo- 
ment a  servant  fortunately  hove  in  sight  "  Just  ex- 
plain to  that  man, "  he  said,  in  a  voice  of  quiet  dignity, 
but  evidently  jaded  by  the  discussion.  The  clerk 
was  accordingly  enlightened  on  the  customs  of 
chivalry. 


OUR  BEST  REWARD. 

Winston. Fofsvthe  Co., N.C., March  15,  1880. 

Gents— I  desire  to  express  to  you  my  thanks  for 
your  wonderful  Hop  Bitters.  I  was  troubled  with 
dyspepsiaforfive  years  previous  to  commencing  the 
use  of  your  Hop  Bitters  some  six  months  ago.  My 
cure  has  been  wonderful.  I  am  pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church  of  this  place,  and  my  whole  con- 

fregitioncan  testify  to  the  great  virtue  of  your 
itters.         Very  respectfully,     Rev.H.  Ferelee. 
Bav  City,  Mich.,  Feb.  3,  1SS0. 
Ucfi  Bitzers  to.:-l  think  it  my  duty  to  send  you 
arecommend  ior  thebenefilof  any  person  wishing 
to  know  whether  Hop  Bitters  are  good  or  not.     I 
know  they  are  good  for  general  debility  and  indi- 
gestion; strengthen  the  neivous  system  and  make 
new  life.     I  recommend  my  patients  to  use  them. 
Dr.  A.  Pratt,  Treater  of  Chronic  Diseases. 
Send  for  Circulars  of  Testimonials,  to 

HOP  bittekS  manufacturing  CO. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Toronto,  Ont„or  London,  Eng. 


LATEST 
FASHIONS 


ASSESSMENTS   AND  DIVIDENDS. 


Dress  Suits, 
Business  Suits, 


RUBBER  HOSE 

GARDEN    HOSE 

Of  all  grades  and  sizes, 

THE  VERY  CHEAPEST  AND  VERY  BEST 

THE   CELEEKATED 

MALTESE    CROSS   HOSE, 

For  Garden  purposes  and  Fire  Departments. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

Gut  ta  Perclia  and  Rubber  3I'f  g  Co. 

JOHN   W.  TAYLOR,  Manager, 
Corner  First  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


PACIFIC 

OCEAN  HOUSE 

SANTA   CRUZ. 

E.  J.  Swift,    - 


Proprietor, 


c 


'ROIVN   POINT    GO  ID    AND    SIL- 

er  Mining  Company. — Location  of  principal  place 
of  business,  San  Francisco,  California;  location  of  works, 
Gold  Hill,  Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. — Notice  is 
hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
held  on  the  seventh  day  of  September,  1881,  an  assessment 
(No.  46)  of  Seventy-five  Cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately, 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  3,  No.  327  Pine  Street,  San  Francesco, 
Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  twelfth  day  of  October,  18S1,  will  be  delinquent, 
and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction  ;  and  unless  pay- 
ment is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the  sec- 
ond day  of  November,  18S1,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JAMES  NEWLANDS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  3,  Slock  Exchange  Building,  No.  327  Pine 
Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 


T 


-HE  ABOVE  FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE 


has  been  thoroughly  renovated  and  put  in  first-class 
order.  Santa  Cruz  is  the  Long  Branch  of  the  Pacific,  and 
the  finest  watering-place  on  the  Coast. 


ESTABLISHED   1852. 

A.  P.  HOTAUNC  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  J.  H.  CUTTER 

OLD  BODRBON  WHISKY, 

And  Importers  of 

FINE   WINES    AND    LIQUORS, 
429  and  431  Jackson  Street,        San  Francisco. 


WILLIAMS,     DDIOXD    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 


DOTOSI  MINING   COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  pb.ee  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virgiuia  Mining  District, 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  August,  1881, 
an  assessment  (No.  O  of  Fifty  (50)  Cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  Un  t<--_i  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
ofii're  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Navada  Block,  No.  309 
M  iiii^omery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

An/  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
pa.u  on  the  fourth  (4th)  day  of  October,  1881,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday, 
the  25th  day  of  October,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.   E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


A 


GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


Qhollar    mining   company. 

^■^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  Works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  29th  day  of  August,  1881,  an 
assessment  (No.  6)  of  Fifty'  Cenis  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  Thirtieth  day  of  September,  1881,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
thirty-first  day  of  October,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.   E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No,  79  Nevada  Block,  No,  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


c 


ONSOLIDATED     VIRGINIA    MIA- 

_  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Vir- 
ginia  Mining  District,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  22d  day  of  August,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  16)  of  thirty  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  309  Montgomery  Street,  Room  26,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,   California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twentj--fourth  day  of  September,  1881,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Saturday,  the 
22d  day  of  October,  iSSr,  at  the  hour  of  n  o'clock,  A.  M. 
at  the  office  of  the  Company,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

A.  W.  HAVENS,   Secretary. 

Office — Room  26,  No.  309  Montgomery  Street,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  a\d  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc.,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,   202    MARKET   STREET. 


GEO.    W.    PRESCOTT. 


NG    M.    SCOTT.  H.  T.  SCOTT. 


r-ONSOLIDA  TED  IMPERIAL   MIN- 

^-'  ing  Company — Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Gold 
Hill,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  or  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  22d  day  of  August,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  16)  of  Ten  Cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  September,  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the 
eighteenth  day  of  October,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directocs. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

<?ILVER  HILL  MINING  COMPANY. 

*~~^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  16th  day  of  August,  1S81,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  16)  of  25  cents  per  share,  was  levied  upon  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  nineteenth  (19th)  day  of  September,  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday, 
the  10th  day  of  October,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.   E.   DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 


T\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OP 

"^"^  the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
September  6,  1S81. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  20)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (25c)  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Thursday,  September  15, 1881,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  19,  328  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  be  closed  on 
September  12,  1881,  at  3  P.  M.     JOSEPH  NASH,  Sec. 


T\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OB 

■*—* '  the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  September  2,  1881- — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  above-named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  32,  of  Seventy-five  Cents  (75c.)  per  share  was 
declared,  payable  on  Monday,  September  12,  1S81,  at  the 
office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
pany in  New  York. 

WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 
Office — Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco.  California 


UNION   IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Cor.  First  and  mission  Sts., 

P.  O.  Box.  2128.  SAN   FRANCISCO 


IRA    P.     RANKIN. 


P.     BRAYTON 


PACIFIC    IRON   WORKS 

RANKIN,   BRAYTON    &   CO., 

127  «o  132  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

.Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds.   Sugar  Mills,  Engines — 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc.,  etc. 


JOS.    F.    FORDEKEK. 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvanized    Iron    Cornices, 

Chimney   Tops   and    Iron   Skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53    BEALE    STREET. 


George  Campbell.  E.  D.  Heatle\ 

DICKSON,  DeWOLF  &  CO., 
Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

412  AND  414  BATTERY  ST., 


SAN  FRANCISCO, 


CALIFORNIA 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
MANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPIIE  LOW,  President. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale 
and  Retail 
Dealer   in 


COAL: 


Order  for  House 

or  Office  by 
Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg;  Coal  Mining  Company. 

IIS    and    ISO    Beale    Street.   S.  F. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

i  onimercial  Printers, 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


H.    L.  DODGE L.   H.  SWEENEY. 


.J    E.  RL'GGLKS. 


DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 


AND 


COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114.  and  116  Market,  and  11  and  n  California  Sts. 


California  Sugar  Reflvery. 

OFFICE,      -  -      335  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


HFXTIjVGTOjV,  HOPKIXS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS   OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 

Junction  Bosh  ana  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
52  to  .",x  K  Street,  Sacramento. 


J.  M.  BFFFUVGTON, 

MINING     SECRETARY. 

309  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery,  second 

floor,  Over  ^F.tna  Insurance  Co.,  San  Farncisco 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


THE       ARGON  AU  T. 
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THE    INNER    MAN. 


An  "Argonaut"  Correspondent  in  San  Bias — Donna 
Maria's  Comedor —  Something  About  Mexican 
Fruit — And  About  Mexican  Vegetables — Especial- 
ly tlu  "  Ahuacate" — Which  San  Franciscans  Call 
"  Tlie  Alligator  Fear" — But  which  is  Termed  by 
Foreigners  in  Mexico  "  Vegetable  Butter." 

"And  now  we  breakfast,"  said  our  host,  as  the 
clock  struck  twelve.  He  led  the  way  down  the  tile- 
brick  stairway  of  the  Casa  Grande,  across  the  court, 
past  the  household  kine,  ruminant  in  the  sultry  shade 
of  a  cocoa  palm  ;  across  the  sandy  street  and  into 
the  dining-room  of  Donna  Maria  la  Gastada's  restau- 
rant. He  had  flung  aside  a  light  curtain  of  soiled 
mania,  as  we  entered  ;  and  before  us,  at  right  angles 
to  the  entrance,  was  a  narrow  table  long  enough  to 
comfortably  seat  ten  persons.  This  table  rested  on 
a  wooden  platform.  Behind  it  the  ground  was  bare 
and  damp,  opening  into  a  little  garden,  andagutter- 
way  having  two  branches  ran  through  it  as  an  outlet 
for  rain  water.  The  interior  half  of  our  dining-hall 
was  thatched  with  palm  leaves,  and  in  contrast  to  the 
solid  masonry  of  the  front,  the  side  and  rear  walls 
were  of  withes  and  some  fragments  of  planks.  The 
table  was  spread  with  clean  cotton  cloths.  There 
was  an  earthen-ware  water-bottle  of  unmistakable 
Mexican  manufacture,  but  the  rest  of  the  china  was 
of  foreign  make,  a  portion  of  it  Chinese,  apparently. 
There  was  a  cupboard  against  the  front  wall  at  the 
right  of  the  entrance,  and  beside  it  a  table  with  extra 
china  and  fruit,  and  a  jar  of  confections  upon  it. 
The  host  seated  himself  at  the  head,  and  ladled 
our  noodle  soup,  which  was  very  good.  As  the 
courses  came  and  went,  he  explained  that  he  called 
the  meal  breakfast  because  it  was  the  first  substantial 
meal  of  the  day.  "  We  generally  rise  at  five,  come 
over  here  for  a  cup  of  coffee  and  an  egg,  begin  work 
by  six,  and  quit  for  breakfast  and  the  siesta  at 
eleven."  It  was  quite  a  surprise  to  most  of  us  that 
the  various  dishes  were  so  free  from  the  dreaded 
chile.  After  the  soup  came  a  queer  composite  dish 
— plantain,  green  corn,  cabbage,  peas,  string-beans, 
rice,  a  small  gourd-like  squash,  and  a  piece  of  salt 
beef.  All  this  had  been  boiled  in  the  same  pot,  and 
was  served  in  the  same  platter.  Then  we  had  fish- 
out  of  its  course,  we  thought ;  it  was  a  big,  bony, 
sucker-like  sort,  not  very  juicy,  but  full-flavored.  The 
fish  was  followed  by  some  over-cooked  beef,  two 
rather  tough  fowls,  a  nameless  stew,  and  the  national 
dish  of  the  republic,  frijoles.  Then  came  some  very 
American -looking  sweetmeats.  But  these,  alas! 
proved  a  bitter  disappointment — two  sweet  by  seven- 
eighths.  That  was  all  we  had  to  eat  that  day  ;  but 
they  brought  each  of  us  a  cup  of  coffee — and  such 
coftee  !  More  than  one  of  us  missed  the  dear  fa- 
miliar tang  of  chicory,  and  one  of  us  was  frank 
enough  to  say  so  ;  but  as  we  left  for  the  first  time 
that  hospitable  Mexican  table,  each  carried  with  him 
the  tender  remembrance  of  his  first  cup  of  Mexican 
coffee,  and  the  recollection  is  not  likely  soon  to  fade. 
Let  me  speak  of  the  Mexican  fruits.  In  San  Bias,  in 
July,  the  mango  apples  are  ripe  and  ripening.  Those 
who  like  rosin,  and  turpentine,  and  chewing  gum, 
and  kindred  bronchial  and  pectoral  simples,  will 
take  kindly  to  the  mango.  1  had  been  warned  that 
in  this  climate  it  was  dangerous  to  drink  the  milk  of 
young  cocoanuts.  I  have  not  found  it  so  as  yet. 
Guavas  were  interdicted  by  an  old  stager,  who  looked 
as  if  he  knew  whereof  he  spoke,  before  he  had  been 
on  shore  an  hour.  I  do  not  like  the  fruit — except  in 
jelly — and  so  the  warning  did  not  tempt  me  to  disre- 
gard it.  During  the  wet  season  there  are  few  ripe 
oranges  in  San  Bias.  Oranges  are  believed  to  induce 
fever.  I  should  certainly  have  risked  an  experiment 
in  that  direction  if  1  had  had  the  chance.  Pine- 
apples we  fought  shy  of  at  first,  "on  principle,"  but 
one  day  Senor  Philippi,  our  German  neighbor,  who 
made  one  of  our  dinner  mess,  brought  us  a  fine  large 
one  to  serve,  instead  of  the  usual  dulce.  So  our  host 
opened  his  purse  and  sent  the  Nubio-Mexican  hand- 
maiden to  the  groceiy  after  a  bottle  of  Mumm.  Senor 
Philippi  broke  the  fruit  into  fragments  with  Donna 
Maria's  one  silver  fork,  lavishly  sprinkled  it  with  su- 
gar,  and  then  poured  the  wine  over  all.     "If  we 

might    have   this  for  dinner    often "  some   one 

ventured,  enthusiastically.  "It's  a  pity  we  can't," 
said  our  host,  reflectively.  We  had  several  pineap- 
ples for  dinner  after  that,  though  not  many  of  them 
were  served  with  Mumm.  But  bananas  were  in  sea- 
son, and  their  like  we  had  never  dreamed  of.  One 
of  us  brought  home  a  bunch  of  plantains.  "  They 
cost  no  more  than  the  little  fellows,"  he  said, 
"and  they  are  twice  the  size."  Then  some  one  told 
him  they  were  "  rather  better  cooked,"  and  Donna  Ma- 
ria bought  no  more  plantains  for  a  week.  If  bananas 
made  any  one  of  the  party  ill,  he  made  no  sign.  The 
Mexican  vegetable  is  really  the  better  fruit.  The  green 
corn  that  is  served  daily  at  Donna  Maria's  table  is 
sweeter  and  more  succulent  than  any  corn  I  ever 
tasted  in  California.  I  grant  you  better  potatoes, 
but  of  every  other  sort  of  vegetable,  so  far  as  I  have 
tasted,  I  prefer  the  Mexican.  Cab'fornian  string- 
beans,  raised  in  this  climate,  take  on  proportions  and 
borrow  a  flavor  that  I  wish  the  readers  of  your  "  In- 
ner Man  "  might  see  and  taste.  Of  tropical  vegeta- 
bles, I  think  the  ahuacate  deserves  the  front  rank  in 
the  favor  of  gourniets.  As  a  relish  for  soup  or  salad 
it  is  of  its  own  kind  and  of  its  own  degree.  I  shall 
never  forget  my  first  ahuacate  salad.  1  had  just  ar- 
rived in  Tepic  from  San  Bias,  and  was  desperately 
hungry.  "Try  a  little  ahuacate  in  your  soup,"  said 
a  friend,  as  he  went  on  mixing  his  salad.  In  a  bowl 
before  him  were  sliced  tomatoes,  onions,  and  cucum- 
bers. Over  this  he  was  tossing  oil  and  vinegar  and 
sprinkling  pepper  and  salt  The  ahuacate  is  a  large 
pear-shaped  vegetable,  with  a  blue-black  rind  and  an 
egg-shaped  pit.  Paring  the  rind  closely  exposes  a 
dark-greenish  substance,  yellowish  near  the  pit,  of 
about  the  consistency  of  butter.  We  cut  it  into  bits 
and  mixed  it  with  our  salad,  and  it  was  passing  good. 
I  have  said  that  the  ahuacate  is  pear-shaped.  It  is 
called  the  "alligator  pear"  in  Frisco.  Why,  no  one 
here  seems  to  know.  But  let  me  introduce  another  dish. 
We  were  invited  one  day  into  the  country  to  see  an  im- 
promptu bull-fight.  When  we  reached  the  hacienda 
our  entertainers  were  deep  in  the  superintendence 
of  the  noon-day  meal.  "And  now  I  shall  show 
you  a  plate  to  make  for  you  the  dinner  taste  more 
good — how  you  call  it,  one  relish?"  said  the  host.  In 
a  little  while  he  came  back  triumphant.  I  shall  not 
soon  forget  the  twinkle  of  his  black  eyes  as  he 
watched  my  look  of  amazement.  Onions,  vinegar, 
chile,  and  oranges!  What  think  you  of  that?  I 
picked  out  a  bit  of  the  orange  and  ate  it,  slowly  and 
inquiringly.  That  I  found  it  not  half  bad  speaks 
volumes  for  the  adaptability  of  my  palate.  I  say 
this  in  all  modesty.  Alfred  Hardie. 

Tepic,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  August  4,  1881. 


THE   TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

Rhymes  of  the  Day. 

There  was  an  Esthete  from  Pall  Mall, 

Who  on  a  banana  peel  fall, 
He  rose  with  a  sigh, 
Wiped  the  sand  from  his  eigh. 

And  plaintively  murmured,  "Oh,  Hall." 

There  was  a  young  man  from  Fermanagh 
On  a  cold  night  went  courting  his  Hannah, 

She  oiled  up  the  fire. 

He  saw  her  expire, 
She  went  off  in  a  heart-rending  niannah. 

Ther  waz  a  young  man  in  Lin, 
Hoo  stol  a  bottle  ov  gin  ; 

He  becara  very  tite, 

And  got  in  a  fite, 
A  poleeceman  then  tuk  him  in. 

The  bride  was  led  up  the  broad  aisle 
Got  up  in  the  most  killing  staisle. 

When  asked  if  she'd  be 

A  true  wife  to  he 
She  promptly  replied  :  "  I  should  smaisle. 

In  the  German  she  e'er  was  kept  busy, 
This  charming  young  dancer,  Miss  Lusy, 

She'd  spin  round  like  a  top. 

Then  on  the  floor'd  drop — 
It  made  her  so  awfully  dusy. 

There  was  a  young  lady  from  Sioux, 

A  chap  loved  her,  but  what  could  he  dioux? 

To  her  father  he  went 

And  asked  his  consent 
To  be  her  fond  lover  and  trioux. 

A  young  lady  sat  on  the  quay, 
As  proper  as  proper  could  buay, 

When  a  current  of  air 

Carried  off  her  back  hair, 
She  only  said,  "  Good  gracious  muay." 

There  lives  in  the  town  of  St.  Croix 

A  slang-using,  rip-tearing  boix  ; 

He  is  rough,  grough,  and  tough, 
And  won't  take  any  "gough," 

But  travels  on  ' '  What  der  yer  soix  ?  " 


Docendo  Discimus. 
This  is  the  Wilde  Oscarian  rhyme — 
The  modern  aesthete's  theme  sublime. 
Pomona  yields  her  fruitage  sweet. 
Which  adolescent  optics  greet. 
See  the  male  urchin's  gloating  glare, 
His  visaged  face,  his  hirsute  hair  ! 
Behold  the  eager,  grasping  clutch  ! 
Those  overalls  hold  overmuch. 
The  rustic  granger  hies  him  fast — 
He's  got  beyond  the  point  that's  past. 
His  bull-eye  dog  bears  company — 
Alas,  young  youth,  'tis  rough  on  thee! 
Aha  !  the  boy  the  fence  doth  reach. 
But  Cauis  Taurus  holds  the  breech  ! 
— Erratic  Enrique  in  New  York  News. 


A  Midsummer  Idyl. 
I  sing  in  pure,  aesthetic  stanzas. 

Weird  though  they  may  be, 
Of  how  a  maid  and  youth  in  Kansas 

City  came  to  see, 
The  failure  of  their  best  laid  plans,  as 

Often  gang  aglee. 
The  eve  was  sweetly  sweet,  but  windy  ; 

Dust  in  thick  clouds  blew  ; 
But  on  the  Surrey  skimmed,  till  Inde-  " 

Pendence  avenue 
Was  reached,  and  then  a  very  Cinde- 

Rella  this  maid  grew. 
Her  dainty  waist,  a  faintly  blue 

Silk,  was  covered  quite  ; 
She  sighed  :  "1  apprehend  I  ain't  loo- 
King  my  best  to-night ; 
What  would  they  think  of  me  in  St.  Lou- 
Is  in  such  a  plight  !  " 
This  very  moment  came  a  monster 

Avalanche  of  dust, 
Which  filled  this  youth  and  maid  with  conster- 

Nation  and  disgust ; 
Heart-throbbingly  the  girl  ensconced  her- 

Self  beneath  the  crust. 
Then  were  they  in  the  utter  lurch,  for 

Buried  deep,  forsooth, 
Although  their  friends  prolonged  the  search  for 

Their  remains,  in  truth 
They  neither  found  the  maiden's  perch  nor 

Vestige  of  the  youth. 

— Kansas  City  Times. 

Maud's    Answer. 
Come  out  of  the  garden,  Tom, 

'Fore  a  big  brickbat  is  thrown  ; 
Come  out  of  the  garden,  Tom, 

I'm  here  on  the  fence,  alone  ; 
And  cast-off  shoes  are  wafted  abroad, 

And  the  musk  of  hoses  blown. 

For  a  frantic  boarder's  astir, 
(And  there's  blood  in  his  frenzied  eye) ;' 

Beginning  to  loosen  that  brindle  cur, 
O  Tom  !  I  shall  faint,  I  shall  die  ; 

Shall  faint  in  my  fear  of  that  dreadful  cur, 
Shall  faint  in  my  fear,  or  fly. 

From  the  next-door  window  a  lodger  has  poked 

The  barrel  of  a  blunderbuss  ; 
Come,  Tommy,  lets  go  !  Don't  think  I've  joked  ; 

The  deacon  up-stairs  has  cussed  ; 
The  cook,  in  her  attic,  has  grumbled,  has  croaked  ; 

O  Tom  !  let's  fly,  let's  dust  ! 

There  has  fallen  a  bootjack,  dear, 

And  a  cuspador  here  by  the  gate  ; 
He  is  coming  !  he'll  soon  be  here  — 

The  man  with  the  hairless  pate. 
Let  us  leave  !     Let  us  go  !     It  is  queer 

How  thus  you  can  trifle  with  fate. 

He  is  coming,  O  Tom,  my  sweet, 

With  a  noiseless,  crafty  tread  ; 
Let  us  leave  !    Oh,  let  us  retreat, 

Till  the  monster  goes  back  to  bed. 
Let  us  fly  !     Oh,  let  us  retreat ! 

Let  us  wait  on  the  roof  of  the  shed. 

—  Unknown  Liar. 


JEWELRY  MANUFACTURERS. 

DIAMONDS  Reset,  Designs  furnished,  and  any  article  of 
Jewelry  made  to  order  at  very  low  prices. 
Any  kind  of  Jewelry  repaired  at  low  rates. 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 

No.  110  Montgomery  Street. 


RECEIVED  SEPTEMBER  1. 


LONDON  FALL1WINTER  STYLES 

Embracing  many  novelties  in  CASSIMERES,  SUITINGS,  and  TEST- 
INGS, manufactured  for  and  imported  exclusively  by  us. 


BULLOCK  &  /ONES,  105  Montgomery  St. 


INSURANCE       T       COMPANY 

of  california. 

Capital, $750,000 

Assets,  Decemrer  31, 1880,    -       -  $1,160,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,   President. 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-President 


WILLIAM  J.   DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.   CARPENTER,  AssL  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


REMOVAL 


JOHN    1HIDDLETON, 

(Successor  to  Middleton  &  Famsworth), 

COAL    DEALER, 

Has  Removed  to 

10    POST    STREET. 


Apollinarts 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 
"Tonic,  Restorative,  and  Enlivening." 

Dr.  Thilenius. 

"  Exhilarating,  good  for  Loss  of  Appetite." 
Peter  Squire,  Chemist  to  the  Queen. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  9  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &>Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE     OF     IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

533  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 


/ 


No.  035  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 
MPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 
turnery.  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods  Toilet  Articles,  etc. 


FREE    EXHIBITION 

JAPANFSE  ART. 


33  Geary  Street— Open  Evenings. 

Values  Market!  on  all  tlie  Pieces. 


Hungatit 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

Janos 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER. 

SUPERIOR    TO   ALL    OTHER    LAXATIVES, 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathar- 
tic in  cases  of  constipation  and  sluggish 
liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassful  before  breakfast. 
Of  alt  Druggists  ami  Mineral  Water  Deale  rs. 

FOR  SALE  EY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

533  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


"  People  seem  to  understand  this  sort  of  thing  a 
great  deal  better  than  I  expected  they  would,"  ob- 
served some  one  the  other  night  as  the  curtain  fell 
upon  "Patience,"  and  halt    the  audience  went  out 
humming   "  willow-waly  oh."     You  will  find  a  great 
many  saying  the  same  thing  with  a  somewhat  lordly 
air,  perhaps,  as  if  they   were  of  a  chosen  few  who 
know  the  ways  of  the  cult,  and  can  alone  understand 
the  subtle  spirit  of  the  burlesque.     Perhaps  they  are 
right     Reams  have  been  written  about  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the   Roman   Empire.     Our  lives  were  made 
wearisome  at  school  with   the  details  of  the  affair. 
And  yet  if  you  should  question  half  the  apparently 
intelligent  people  you  meet  about  it,  they  would  only 
know  vaguely  that  it  rose  somehow,  from  something 
or  other,  to  a  condition  of  unexampled  splendor,  and 
went  to  the   "  demnition   bow-wows"   at  last,  they 
don't  know  just  how  or  why.     They  do  not  know  as 
much   of   the  history  of  sestheticism,    but  they  do 
know,  perhaps  more  than  dimly,  that  it  is  a  com- 
pound of  teapots  and  "  greenery  yallery "  things,  of 
high  art  as  we  accept  the  term,  of  hyperbole,  of  affec- 
tations, of  simplicity,  of  limp  and  clinging  drapery, 
ot  carefully  kept  unkempt  locks,  and  of  a  generally 
ridiculous  intensity  about  every-day  things.      And, 
knowing  so  much,  they  make  merry  enough  over  the 
quips  and  quibbles  of  "Patience,"  and  flock  in  crowds 
to  hear  the  homely  little  ballad,  with  its  quaint  old 
refrain,  sung  by  the  idyllic  poet  and  the  dairymaid, 
and  laugh  over  the  doleful  plaint  of  the  rapturous 
maidens,  and  to  see  the  world  turned  topsy-turvy, 
when  a  soldier's   uniform   no  longer   conquers  the 
fancy  of  the  fair.      One  does,  not  laugh   at   "  Pa- 
tience "  as  one  does  at  "  The  Strategists,"  for  exam- 
ple, with  a  downright  roar  of  irrepressible  amuse- 
ment.    But  there  is  a  constant  gentle  titillation  of 
one's  higher  sense  of  humor.      One  may  suspect  a 
joke  in  ambush  in  any  phrase,  and  there  is  a  pleasure 
in  watching  for  it.     When  a  poet  with  such  common- 
place  words,  "He   was   a  little   boy" — a    sentence 
which  he  might  have  taken  from  his  baby's  primer — 
makes  an  odd  conceit  with  it,  it  behooves  one  to 
watch  for  more.     Patience,  who  has  never  loved  any 
one  but  her  grand-aunt,  sweet  artless  child,  suddenly 
remembers,  when  adjured  so  earnestly  by  the  raptur- 
ous Angela  to  try,  try,  try  to  love,  that  she  had  once 
a  little  playmate  whom  she  dearly  loved  ;  and.  by-the- 
way,  says  the  naive  dairymaid,  ' '  He  was  a  little  boy. " 
*'  I  thought  as  much,"  cries  Angela,  "  Hewas  a  little 
boy."     "  Pray  do  not  misconstrue  what  I  say,"  cries 
the  awakening  girl,  "  He  was  a  little  boy."     But  the 
aesthetic  apostle  of  love,  if  there  be  female  apostles, 
is  not  to  be  switched  off  after  she  has  got  on   the 
right    track,    and    maintains    her    first    proposition 
with  irrefutable  emphasis.     "Oh,  yes;   but  spite  of 
all  your  pains,  the  interesting  fact  remains  :  He  was 
a  little  boy. "    Apropos,  a  very  graceful  Angela  is  Miss 
Lillie  Post,  and  sings  her  numbers  very  sweetly.    She 
seems  to  have  obtained  quite  an  insight  of  the  teapot 
and  intensity  craze,  but  I  heard  one  lamenting  the 
other  day — who  is  up  in  accents  to  a  most  terrifying 
extent — that  she  did  not  preserve  the  eternal  harmo- 
nies by  saying  the  "  poised  hawk."    It  would  be  four- 
teenth century  and  utter,  to  speak  from  a  Gilbertian 
point  of  view,  for  Gilbert  quite  ignores  all  the  centu- 
ries but  one.     I  think  Gilbert  treated  both  his  poets 
very  shabbily  in  the  matter  of  verses.     Bunthorne's 
poem  is  polysyllabic  and  ambiguous,  and  the  humor 
of  it  is  too  far-fetched  ;  and  Grosvenor's,  while  sim- 
ple enough  in  all  conscience,  is  a  degree  too  absurd 
to  be  a  good  burlesque.     Talking  of  Grosvenor,  how 
will  Caselli  ever  consent,  after  his  pleasant  lease  of 
popularity  as  a  pretty  boy,  to  become  abnormally 
British  as  the  policeman,  or  abnormally  alcoholic  as 
the  cooper?    Fortunately  "  Patience"  lets  him  down 
gradually,    for  Grosvenor,    as    a    "threepenny   bus 
young  man  "  in  plaid  trousers,  is  the  very  epitome  of 
commonplaceness.     There  is  always  a  certain   ele- 
gance in  the  travesties  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  and  the 
dullest  audience  is  quick  to  recognize  a  flash  of  bad 
taste  in  the  performance  of   them.      His  godship 
will  howl  approval  when  the  Lady  Jane's  straw  turtle 
squeaks,  and  the  laugh  may  run  around  the  circle  the 
first  time.     But  he  may  not  squeak  again,  for  an  un- 
qualified murmur  of  disapproval  always  follows  the 
ungainly  reptile's  encore.     So,  too,  when  Max  Free- 
man (who  always  inclines  to  broadest  effects)  makes 
himself  up  as  a  nondescript  guy,  it  is  a  mere  matter 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  that  hideous  wax  nose  and 
that  dark  pallor  are   necesssary ;  but  when  he  and 
Lady  Jane  dance  off  a  la  Billy  Rice,  there  is  no  one 
who  does  not  object  radically  to  the  negro  minstrel 
style  of  waltz  to  the  words  of  a  Gilbert  and  the  mu- 
sic of  a  Sullivan.    However,  these  are  but  spots  upon 


have  if  they  went  about  in  yellow  satin,  looking  like 
little  canaries,  as  Patience  does.  Nature  is  a  little 
behind-hand  in  the  matter  of  dairy-maids.  They  are 
buxom,  brawny,  red-handed,  and  useful,  but  they 
are  not  captivating.  One  prefers  the  pretty  stage 
maid,  who  captures  the  fancies  of  both  the  pastoral 
and  the  fleshly  poet,  and  who  sings  always — even  her 
simplest  melodies — with  transfigured  face,  as  if  she 
loved  to  sing.  What  matters  a  half-tone  astray  now 
and  then?  Let  the  technical  experts  have  something 
to  growl  at,  if  they  must ;  but  so  much  grace, 
and  intelligence,  and  general  satisfactoriness  should 
condone  one  nasty  little  flat  occasionally.  Gen- 
eral satisfactoriness  is  such  a  very  good  thing  in 
a  comic  opera  company.  Turner's  silver  voice  never 
filled  the  measure  of  satisfaction,  because  he  was 
such  a  shocking  bad  actor,  and  the  best  of  actors  is 
not  much  of  a  tenor  without  a  voice.  In  Mr.  Wal- 
lace McCreary  (that  does  not  sound  like  a  tenor 
name,  does  it?)  they  have  hit  upon  the  happy  me- 
dium. His  voice  is  rather  of  a  light  baritone  quality, 
as  you  may  know  when  one  of  those  high  notes  rests 
heavily  on  his  conscience.  Stage-fright  made  one  or 
two  of  them  escape  him  the  first  night,  but  he  has 
got  a  secure  hold  upon  them  since,  and  they  are  no 
longer  ricketty.  At  all  events,  he  understands  the 
use  of  his  voice  very  well,  is  a  good  actor,  and  de- 
cidedly well-looking.  He  is  almost  obscurely  cast  in 
"  Patience,"  which,  indeed,  has  no  great  part  for 
any  one  ;  but  Frederick,  in  "  the  Pirates,"  next  week, 
will  be  the  touchstone  of  his  powers.  As  for  Mr. 
Charles  Dungan,  the  baritone,  one  little  week  has 
done  so  much  for  him  that  his  future  promises  well ; 
and  when  one  remembers  the  husky,  battered  old 
wrecks  of  baritones  that  have  drifted  hither  with  the 
various  opera  companies  —  the  Connells  and  Taylors, 
even  Harry  Allen,  who  was  the  best  of  them— one 
realizes  how  happily  the  Melville  Company  is  pro- 
vided in  this  member.  He  is  to  take  his  benefit  on 
Wednesday,  when  the  sparkling  "  Chimes  of  Nor- 
mandy "  will  be  produced  ;  and  for  Miss  Emelie 
Melville's  benefit,  on  Friday,  "  Prince  Methusalem," 
which  she  has  not  sung  before  in  San  Francisco. 
And  then,  alas  !  good-bye.  Every  one  has  been 
hoping  for  ' '  Olivette, "  for  this  most  tuneful  little  opera 
has  been  twice  atrociously  maltreated  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. But  it  remains  unannounced,  and  it  will 
doubtless  not  be  given.  In  point  of  fact,  "  Pa- 
tience" has  been  so  thoroughly  a  hit  that,  if  good- 
bye were  not  so  nearly  here,  it  would  not  yet  be  with- 
drawn. 


THE    MAN    ABOUT    TOWN. 

I  suppose  a  dozen  men  asked  me  on  Wednesday 
how  the  election  was  resulting.  I  did  not  know. 
They  knew  I  did  not  know.  And  I  knew  they  knew 
I  did  not  know.  But  still  they  asked  me.  It's  a  cu- 
rious trait  of  human  nature,  isn't  it?  All  through  the 
President's  weary  days  of  suffering,  people  have  asked 
me  whether  I  thought  he  would  live?  How  could  I 
tell?  My  opinion  was  of  no  value.  Yet  they  would 
listen  to  my  maundering  and  apparently  derive  com- 
fort or  discomfort  from  it.  I  have  a  man  in  my 
mind's  eye  who  has  changed  his  opinion  probably 
forty  times  regarding  the  President's  living  or  dying. 
And  he  bases  it  upon  queries  to  people  like  myself. 
But  about  the  election.  1  have  put  in  tabular  form  my 
experience,  on  and  before  the  election,  and  it  runs 
about  like  this : 

Times, 

Been  asked,  "Well,  how'll  it  go?" 45 

Told  (as  per  result  on  Thursday). 2 

Said  I  didn't  know 6 

Lied  (as  per  result  on  Thursday) 37 

Was  asked  to  drink  by  candidates 4 

Refused o 

Voted  the  Republican  ticket 1 

Was  asked  by  ladies  to  "  tell  them  all  about  this 

election  " 9 

Did  so o 

Litd  about  it 9 

Was  asked  by  lady  friends  "  to  vote  for  Mr.  So- 
and-so,  because  he's  such  a  nice  man  " 11 

Promised  to  do  so 11 

Did  so o 

There  was  one  fact  which  pleased  me  much  upon 
election  day.  I  was  not  once  offered  a  Democratic 
ticket.  This  compliment  on  the  part  of  the  gentle 
ticket-peddler — all  the  more  grateful  because  it  was 
so  evidently  sincere — was  very  flattering  to  me. 


1  met  Grandemaison  on  Tuesday,  Now  I  like 
Grandemaison.  He  is  a  good  fellow,  if  he  is  a  Dem- 
ocrat. Well,  we  talked  ol  the  election.  He  informed 
me  that  we  hadn't  an  earthly  chance — that  we  were 
routed,  horse,  foot,  dragoons,  bag,  baggage,  and 
camp-followers.  I  was  not  tooting  my  whistle  very 
loudly  on  Tuesday.  However,  I  ventured  mildly  to 
remark  that  1  thought  we  might  perhaps  get  a  school- 
director  or  so.  Grandemaison  gazed  at  me  with  pity. 
"  My  dear  Zulano,"  said  he,  "  I  am  surprised  at  so 
intelligent  a  man  talking  like  that.  You  are  scooped. 
We   have  got  you  by   the  back   of  the  neck  and 

the "     I  hastily  interrupted  him.     "Are  you  so 

sure?"  I  asked.  "Sure?  Dead  certain.  You  will 
be  hurt  so  bad  you  won't  know  what  hit  you.  Do 
you  hook  on?"  He  winked  impressively,  and  left 
me.  Thursday  noon  I  saw  him.  I  was  looking  at 
the  latest  bulletin.  It  read:  "There  is  no  doubt 
that  all  the  Republican  nominees  are  elected."  I 
caught  his  eye.  "Hullo,  Grandmaison,  see  here." 
But  he  was  gone.  He  disappeared  from  my  gaze 
even  as  the  gentle  creditor  skippeth  what  time  he 
gazeth  on  the  tailor  his  mug. 


that  the  male  human  is  the  more  conceited,  as  are  all 
other  kinds  of  male  animals.  It  might  also,  by 
brutal  men,  be  considered  to  prove  that  no  woman 
ever  spoke  of  her  good  looks  in  the  past  tense. 


But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  misused  words.  It 
is  a  misfortune  for  a  man  to  be  a  purist.  He  is  per- 
petually being  bruised  in  the  spirit.  Alphonse  Kan- 
is  a  purist.  So  am  I.  My  experience  reminded  me 
of  one  of  his.  He  was  once  on  the  way  to  Nice,  and 
in  the  same  car  there  was  a  family,  evidently  Parisian. 
The  Parisians,  by  the  way,  are.  engaged  in  the  same 
task  as  are  most  American  women — ruining  the  lan- 
guage by  continually  using  forcible  adjectives  for 
trivial  things.  Karr's  attention  was  attracted  by  a  re- 
mark from  the  young  lady  to  her  brother:  "Take 
care — tu  vas  abimer  mon  chapeait. "  Karr  shuddered. 
She  used  abimer  for  "rumple."  He  would  have  used 
it  in  connection  with  a  cataclysm.  But  their  luncheon 
appeared,  and  the  young  man  fell  to  upon  some  cold 
chicken.  He  remarked  that  it  was  splendide.  Karr 
writhed,  and  writhing,  spoke  :  "You  evidently  mean, 
sir,"  said  he,  "that  the  landscape  is  splendide  and 
that  the  fowl  is  savoureuse."  The  young  man  stared 
— first  at  Karr,  next  out  of  the  window.  Then,  with 
an  accent  of  mild  reproof,  he  said  :  "Monsieur,  the 
landscape  is  tres  chic." 

Jeffreys-Lewis  was  going  to  have  a  benefit  this 
evening.  It  does  not  take  place.  Miss  Rose  Osborne 
has  been  playing  at  the  Baldwin  the  past  week. 
These  two  statements,  while  apparently  unconnected, 
have  really  some  relation.  It  seems  that  Miss  Lewis 
wanted  for  her  benefit  ' '  La  Princesse  Georges  "  and 

Oliver  Twist"  It  seems  that  the  management  did 
not  Miss  Lewis  kicked.  The  management  braced 
tself.  Miss  Lewis  then  put  her  foot  down,  (I  use 
this  as  a  figure  of  speech,  not  meaning  that  it  had  re- 
mained in  the  air,)  and  said  that  she  would  leave  the 
theatre.  Hmc  ilia  Osborna.  I  am  sorry.  Miss 
Lewis  has  added  much  to  the  success  of  the  present 
season,  and  I  should  have  been  pleased  to  see  her 
take  a  benefit,  and  a  good  one.  She  is  a  very  good 
actress.  This  I  say  coldly,  and  without  prejudice. 
She  is  a  very  pretty  woman.  This  I  say  with  consid- 
erable. 


Was  it  not  that  charming  play,  "  The  Danicheffs," 
which  first  made  Russia  the  fashion  in  the  stage- 
world  ?  We  made  an  entirely  new  acquaintance  in 
that  haughty  despot,  Madame  Danicheff,  who, 
though  but  the  Chatelaine  of  a  remote  Russian  castle, 
is  as  imperious  and  absolute  as  Catherine  herself,  and 
a  new  one,  too,  in  Osip,  who  is  not  made  of  every- 
day material.  As  for  the  lovely  Anna,  girls  are  much 
alike  everywhere,  but  the  touching  circumstances  of 
her  story  were  something  new  and  strange,  hence 
deeply  interesting.  There  will  not  be  found  many  to 
like  Miss  Jeffreys-Lewis's  Anna,  and  I  do  not  fancy 
the  cast  suffered  by  the  substitution  of  Miss,  Rose 
Osborn,  who  is  delightfully  earnest  and  a  very  clever 
and  graceful  actress  as  well.  Miss  Lewis  has  played 
another  line  of  characters  so  much  that  she  is  artful 
and  wily  in  everything,  and  her  art  and  wile  sit  not 
well  upon  her  in  what  is  always  the  pretty  scene  be- 
tween Osip  and  Anna  in  their  mutual  home.  She 
has  not  the  gentle  shrinking  from  her  lover-husband, 
while  yet  grieving  to  pain  him,  as  our  other  Anna 
had.  She  rather  invites  his  advances  by  action, 
while  repelling  him  in  words.  Miss  Lewis  contracted 
during  her  absence  in  New  York  an  unpleasant 
mannerism,  (perhaps  it  is  a  Bernbardtism,) — that  of 
approaching  her  face  so  closely  to  that  of  the  gentle- 
man with  whom  she  is  in  converse  upon  the  stage, 
that  the  effect  upon  the  audience  is  curious,  not  to  say 
Rignoldian.  It  is  not  a  pretty  bit  of  gesture.  It  is 
rarely  in  place.  It  is  decidedly  out  of  place  in  Anna 
when  she  is  speaking  with  Osip.  It  disturbs  the 
homely  simplicity  of  the  scene.  It  mars  the  pathos 
of  the  situation.  If  Anna  be  not  a  sweet,  simple  girl, 
there  is  no  strength  from  Osip's  heroism.  Miss  Lewis 
is  very  touching  in  the  marriage  scene,  where  she 
entreats  her  stern  grandmother  with  sobs  and  tears, 
but  for  the  rest,  she  is  not  Anna.  Mr.  Gerald  Eyre  is 
quite  the  best  Vladimir  we  have  had.  for  this  fur- 
decked  scion  of  a  noble  house  has  not  hitherto  been 
happily  cast.  Mr.  Osmond  Tearle  places  himself  in 
bold  competition  as  Osip.  And  yet  when  one  comes 
to  compare  them,  all  three  of  the  Osips  have  played 
it  exactly  alike,  almost  to  an  inflection.  Hence 
Tearle's  Osip  is  only  different  from  Thome's  as 
Thome  himself  is  different  from  Tearle.  And  how 
many  characters  there  are  like  this,  which  are  always 
played  one  way,  and  in  which  the  entire  difference 
lies  in  the  personality  of  the  players.  Take  it  for  all 
in  all,  "The  Danicheffs"  has  been  very  well  played 
— better  than  before,  some  say,  with  Miss  Osborne  as 
Anna.  But  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  produc- 
tion is  Miss  Ethel  Arden  as  the  Princess  Walanoff. 
Her  pure,  cultivated  speech  is  refreshing  to  hear,  her 
evening  costume  was  unexceptionable,  and  the  lady 
has  a  commanding  dignity  of  manner  which  sets  upon 
her  as  if  it  fits  her,  small  as  she  is.     One  falls  in  love 


I  heard  "  The  Danicheffs  "  condemned,  the  other 
day,  on  the  ground  of  improbability.  "  It  is  impos- 
sible," said  the  speaker,  "that  any  man  should  resist 
passion  as  does  Osip."  It  is  not  impossible.  Those 
who  say  so  do  not  understand  the  Russian  character, 
In  {ulcs  Claretie's  last  book  (I  have  forgotten  the 
name — if  any  one  wants  to  know  it  I  will  find  it)  he 
paints  in  the  most  vivid  colors  the  spiritual  marriages 
which  exist  among  the  Nihilists.  There  are  young 
girls  in  Russia  who  have  left  luxurious  homes  to  join 
their  fortunes  with  the  conspirators ;  such  is  their 
fanaticism  that  they  consider  earthly  passions  beneath 
them,  and  the  marriage  is  one  only  in  name,  and  en- 
tered into  only  as  a  means  to  an  end — the  freeing  of 
their  country.  So  Osip  and  Anna  Ivanovna  are  not 
impossible.  The  people  limned  by  Claretie  differ 
from  them  in  motive,  it  is  true.  But  read  Claretie's 
book,  and  you  will  see  what  heights  and  depths  the 
Russian  is  capable  of — even  to  mutilation. 


"The  Danicheffs"   is  a  wonderfully  well   written 
play,  even  though  it  be  an  unsatisfactory  one.     This 
is   the  third  time  we  have  had  it  here,  and  one  in- 
voluntarily draws  contrasts.      It  .was  not  so  even  a 
performance  as  that  of  the  Union  Square  Company, 
although  better  in  places.     The  stage  setting  was  not 
so  good  ;  that  of  the  Union  Square  company  was  a 
picture.     Talking  of  stage  setting,  the  cross  in  the 
oratory  at  the  left  of  the  stage  was  a  Latin  cross.     It 
should  have  been  a  Greek  one.     The  principals  in 
the  cast  were  all  good,  particularly  Miss  Arden.    She 
is  a  most  pleasing  actress.     Mr.  Bradley,  by  the  way, 
was  the  first  whom  I  have  ever  heard  humming  his 
lines  as  he  makes  his  entrance.     The  translator  has 
put  Beranger's  couplet  into  bald  prose  : 
"  Combien  je  regrette 
Mon  bras  si  dodu, 
Ma  jamb  e  bien  fane, 
Et  le  lemps  perdu." 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  many  actors,  notknow- 
ing  that  it  is  a  fragment  of  an  old  song,  come  into 
a  salon  placidly  remarking,  in  a  matter  of  fact  way  : 
"  I  regret  my  once  plump  arm  and  my  well-turned 
leg."     It  is  surprising,  however,  that  the  audience  al- 
ways accepts  it  with  equal  placidity. 


I  was  at  a  Baldwin  matinee  last  week,  and  sat  be- 
hind two  young  ladies.  In  the  intervals  of  my  per- 
severing dodging  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  stage 
between  their  hats,  I  heard  an  occasional  bit  of 
their  conversation.  "Isn't  Tearle  magnificent?" 
said  the  one.  "He's  just  splendid!"  replied  the 
other.  I  mentally  protested  then.  I  do  it  openly  now. 
Mr.  Tearle  is  doubtless  a  very  estimable  young  gentle- 
man, and  a  good  actor,  but  he  is  not  "splendid," 
nor  yet  is  he  "magnificent."  WereheNasr-el-Edin, 
the  Shah-in-Shaw,  he  would  doubtless  be  splendid. 
Were  he  the  Rajah  of  Bundlecombe  he  would  cer- 
tainly be  magnificent.  But  he  is  only  Mr.  Tearle, 
and  he  is  neither.  I  heard  another  young  lady  say 
that  he  was  "awfully  nice."     I  pass  the  "awfully" 

with  her  when  she  plays  the  Princess  Lydia.  As  for  in  s!lenf-  In  lhc  m°uth=  °f  ™men-  "awful"  /,'' 
the  stately  old  dowager,  and  Zackaroff,  that  queer  com.ng  to  mean  cons.derably  ess  than  nothngatall. 
young  Frenchman,  and  the  deaf  and  absent-minded  ?CTh^  thouSh.  hsu  ,s,«h.y  the  dear  creatures  use 
L/rince,  are  they  no,  unchanged  and  unchanged  |  *£*»**  JZ  ^Le^I  worta  it  »  £ 

'nice."     It  may  be,  however, 


ble?    We  accept  them  all  as  Russian   types,  because  j  th°u£ht  of  be,nS  calle?, 

'- -  .  ...   :'.       .  ..  anvr     U'oman     en         nit3 


we  must  take   Newsky's  word  that  this  is  how  they 


i  any  woman   call  me 


What  a  gala  time  real  dairy-maids  would  ,  nounced. 


we  must.    iaK.e    i\ew^Ky  i>    wuru    mai  uiii>  ib   now  mev  i    .  *   T ,  , ..      ,.    .      ,,     _         T  , -     „      ,     ,  Tl.,„„ 

live  in  Russia.  B  B    '     that  I  have  passed  the  "  nice     age.      I  have  what  Jules 

live  in  Kussia.  cetsy  a.      |  janjn  £ajd  ^^  maQ  q(  the  wor]d  shouM  have_WH 

Mr.  Charles  Goodwin,  treasurer  of  the  Baldwin  petit  ventre  rondelet.  I  have  a  little  bald  spot.  I 
Theatre,  will  have  a  benefit  at  the  California  Theatre  !  have  a  fine  port-winey  visage.  And  I  have  a  distinct 
on  Sunday,  September  nth.  The  Wallack  and  impression  that  I  was  once  a  devilish  good-looking 
Baldwin  Company  will  appear  in  Bartley-Campbell's  fellow.  Most  men  have,  by  the  way.  Did  you  ever 
"Galley  Slave,"  and  there  are  other  attractions  an-    notice  it?    I  never  heard  a  woman  talk  in  a  similar 


,  strain,  though.     This  might  go  to  prove  the  theory 


Moved  by  many  miseries  endured  by  me  in  bobtail 
cars,  last  week  I  lifted  up  my  voice  and  wailed  there- 
anent.  But  an  enthusiast  has  come  forward.  He  is 
enamored  of  the  bobtail  car.  Like  Oscar  Wilde,  he 
loves  to  paddle  with  its  mysteries.     Hear  him  : 

Muy  Zulano  Mio  :  I  feel  called  upon  to  take  up  the 
defense  of  the  much-abused  bobtail  cars.  The  weight  of 
your  argument  seems  to  be  that  the  passenger  is  compelled 
to  put  his  own  fare  in  the  box.  Does  it  trouble  you  that 
your  honesty  is  so  taken  for  granted?  As  for  the  labor  of 
putting  it  in,  I  have  always  understood  that  one  raised  in 
the  lap  of  luxury  would  inconvenience  himself  to  be  waited 
on  ;  in  fact,  I  have  seen  it.  I  was  once  in  the  employ  of  a 
mercantile  concern  whose  junior  partner  would  call  a  clerk 
from  another  room  to  hand  him  a  book  which  was  within 
reach  of  his  arm.  Now,  I  like  the  fare-box  feature.  For 
one  thing,  it  pleases  me  to  be  considered  honest.  Then  sec 
the  annoyance  it  saves  :  one  enters  a  two-horse  car ;  he  seats 
himself,  makes  ready  his  fare  ;  the  conductor  approaches, 
looks  at  him,  the  fare  is  tendered,  and  Mr.  Conductor  ig- 
nores it,  walking  to  the  other  end  of  the  car,  leaving  the 
passenger  to  humbly  hold  his  fare  ready  till  it  shall  please 
his  lordship  to  come  and  collect  it.  When  one  wants  to  get 
out,  he  must  watch  till  the  conductor  temporarily  refrains 
from  "touting  "  for  possible  passengers  along  the  sidewalk, 
and  perhaps,  consequently,  be  carried  a  block  or  so  beyond 
his  destination.  I  believe  that  actual  passengers  have  rights 
to  be  respected,  and  I  delight  in  the  bobtail  car.  One  en- 
ters, drops  his  fare  in  the  box — being  at  once  relieved  from 
responsibility  and  annoyance — seats  himself,  with  no  fear  of 
insolence  from  a  pampered  menial  before  him  ;  and  when  he 
wants  to  get  out,  the  bell-rope  is  ready  at  his  hand ;  or,  if 
he  be  a  free  and  independent  citizen,  he  scorns  the  bell-rope 
and  drops  gently  backward  from  the  step,  landing  squarely 
on  his  feet,  without  jar  or  dislocation,  and  with  no  danger 
from  passing  vehicles.  Fulano. 

Fulano,  amigo  mio,  a  word  in  thine  ear — lo  que 
tefalta  es  la  sal.  In  the  vulgar  tongue,  you  are  too 
fresh.  It  is  not  the  impugning  of  my  honesty  which 
troubles  me — it  is  not  impugnable.  But  it  is  the 
driver — who  is  inexpugnable.  It  is  also  the  car,  which 
is  too  light  for  comfort,  in  that  the  starting  and  stop- 
ping do  most  potently  jar  the  unfortunate  passenger, 
particularly  him  who  standeth.  taking  heed  lest  he 
fall.  It  is  the  meandering  up  to  the  fare-box  through 
a  labyrinth  of  legs,  which,  by  reason  of  the  contiguity 
of  the  seats,  are  in  close  propinquity,  or  juxtaposi- 
tion, as  it  were.  Do  not  misunderstand  me  when  I 
speak  of  legs — I  refer  to  the  masculine  continuations. 
I  object,  also,  to  being  made  a  medium  of  exchange  ; 
1  object  to  receiving  sticky  ten-cent  pieces  and  greasy 
car-tickets  to  be  placed  in  the  box  ;  I  object  to  mak- 
ing change  for  an  Irishwoman  with  a  large,  perhaps 
interesting,  but  certainly  malodorous  family,  through 
a  hole  in  the  door,  with  a  man  whom  at  night  I  can 
but  dimly  see  yet  audibly  smell.  And  I  object  entirely 
to  making  passengers  wait  upon  themselves.  I  would 
not  ring  a  servant  from  the  basement  to  the  top  of 
the  house,  to  put  some  coals  upon  the  fire,  as  I  have 
seen  women  do.  But  I  am  lazy,  always  have  been 
lazy,  and  probably  always  shall  be.  I  like  to  be 
waited  upon.  So  does  everybody.  And  when,  upon 
a  bob-tail  car,  I  have  paid  my  passage,  I  do  not  like 
to  work  it  too.  * 


I  heard  two  ladies,  the  other  evening,  discussing 
the  benefits  of  the  coming  week.  "  I  wonder,"  said 
one,  "  why  Emelie  Melville  is  going  to  sing  '  Prince 
Methusalem'  for  her  benefit?  There  are  other 
operas  in  which  she  is  a  favorite.  Perhaps,  though, 
it  may  be  because  she  never  sang  it  here."  "No," 
replied  the  other,  "  itis  because  Helen  Dingeon  did." 


Some  time  ago  the  London  Figaro  stated  that  Ar- 
thur Sullivan  had  accepted  three  new  librettos  from 
J.  R.  Simms,  an  English  writer,  the  motive  being 
that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  later  works  of  Mr. 
Gilbert.  I  did  not  credit  it  at  first,  but  after  seeing 
"Patience"  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  maybe 
something  in  the  rumor.  There  has  been,  in  my 
opinion,  a  gradual  deterioration  in  Mr.  Gilbert's 
work.  I  have  no  patience  with  the  puns  in  "  Pa- 
tience." It  is  true  they  are  British,  and  therefore  to 
be  looked  upon  with  comparative  mildness,  but  they 
are  too  much  for  me  Take  this,  for  instance  :  "Tell 
me,  girl,  do  you  ever  yearn?"  "  I  earn  my  living." 
The  man  who  would  do  that  ought  to  be  talked  to 
death  by  a  minstrel  middle-man.  And  the  rhymes — 
heard  you  ever  the  like  of  them?  It  is  true,  Gilbert 
is  not  Tennyson,  but  the  line  should  be  drawn  some- 
where. It  was  officially  announced,  when  Mr.  Gil- 
bert was  in  labor,  that  he  was  to  bring  forth  a  rhyme  to 
' '  totally  " — which  had  always  defied  the  rhymesters. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


stolen  from  the  white  men's  herds.  The  Scotch  highland 
chieftains  did  the  same,  and  from  their  fastnesses  made  for- 
ays upon  village  and  hamlet.  Saxon  lords  did  the  same, 
and  it  is  their  boast  in  the  history  of  gallant  deeds.  They 
plundered,  and,  in  plundering,  murdered — murdered  in  treach- 
ery and  cowardice.  German  barons  on  the  Rhine  did  the 
same.  This  assassination  is  dreadful ;  let  us  remember  Glen- 
coe  and  St.  Bartholomew.  The  Apache  mutilates  his  dead : 
let  us  recall  the  auto-da-fe  in  Spain,  and  the  burning  and 
drowning  of  witches  in  New  England.  The  Apache  plans 
an  ambuscade  ;  civilization  plants  dynamite  in  the  track  of 
a  sailing  ship.  The  Apache  is  merciless  in  his  revenge  and 
indiscriminate  in  his  killing  ;  Leo  Hartmann  fires  a  passen- 
ger train  to  kill  his  monarch  ;  the  Irish  send  infernal  ma- 
chines in  passenger  ships  ;  Guiteau  would  assassinate  the 
President,  that  a  stalwart  might  take  his  place  ;  the  com- 
munist burns  a  city  with  petroleum  ;  Grant  would  fire  a  mine 
beneath  Longstreet's  brigade  at  Petersburg.  Let  us  recall 
the  massacre  at  Fort  Pillow,  the  starvation  at  Andersonville, 
and  remember  that  war  is  war,  and  that  the  strategy  which 
can  produce  death  is  the  art  of  war.  Let  us  give  the  mur- 
derous Apache  the  benefit  of  admitting  that  he  is  at  war, 
and  that  he  is  practicing  the  art  of  war  according  to  his  code 
and  the  teachings  of  his  civilization  ;  that  he  is  at  the  advan- 
tage of  his  enemy,  and  must  fight  with  such  arms  as  he  can 
obtain  against  arms  of  precision  ;  that,  unless  he  gains  the 
advantage  of  position,  he  will  be  annihilated  with  the  ma- 
chinery of  war.  The  Apache  is  surrounded  by  foes.  All 
white  men  are  his  enemies,  and  he  can  not  discrimi- 
nate. A  white  man  murders  an  Indian  of  his  tribe,  and 
he  kills  a  white  man  in  revenge.  This  is  natural — we 
mean,  of  course,  natural  to  the  Apache.  There  is  in 
Arizona  a  class  of  men  more  desperate,  reckless,  treacherous, 
and  devilish  than  the  Apache.  They  murder  Apaches  as  a 
pastime.  They  murder  their  own  race — the  Apaches  do  not. 
These  men  are  white ;  they  are  "  Cowboys."  They  steal  for 
a  living.  They  gamble  and  get  drunk  in  the  towns.  They 
are  desperadoes,  of  whom  every  man  is  afraid.  They  are 
expert  with  the  pistol.  They  are  robbers  of  stages,  and  they 
murder  a  passenger  who  resists.  They  kill  "greasers"  in  fun. 
The  United  States  government  encourages  these  white 
fiends — that  is,  encourages  them  by  not  supressing  them. 
The  State  of  Texas,  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona do  not  suppress  these  men,  but  permit  them  to  murder 
Indians.  An  incident  occurred  a  iew  days  since  at  Deming. 
The  railroad  people  allow  the  Indians  to  ride  on  the  plat- 
forms of  their  baggage,  express,  and  other  cars  not  carrying 
passengers.  Four  Indians  were  thus  riding,  two  bucks  and 
two  squaws.  The  eldest  of  the  party  was  a  stalwart,  middle- 
aged  man  ;  the  eldest  woman  was  probably  his  wife  ;  the 
younger  ones  his  son  and  daughter.  The  cars  had  stopped, 
when  there  sauntered  out  of  a  saloon  a  burly  American, 
armed  with  pistols  and  knife.  Seeing  the  Indians,  this 
facetious  brigand  playfully  placed  the  muzzle  of  his 
pistol  to  the  man's  heart.  The  Indian  struck  the  pistol 
away.  The  brutal,  drunken  devil  then  struck  him  over  the 
head  with  it.  The  Indian,  alarmed,  jumped  from  the  plat- 
form and  ran  for  the  plains.  The  cowboy  fired,  and  the  Indian 
fell.  He  walked  up  to  his  prostrate  form,  emptied  the  con- 
tents of  his  weapon  into  the  quivering  body  of  the  unoffend- 
ing man,  and,  coolly  walking  back  to  the  saloon,  ordered 
drinks  for  all.  The  old  wife  is  now  doubtless  stirring  the 
warriors  of  her  tribe  to  revenge.  The  young  son  is  a  belted 
brave  in  his  war-paint,  and  crawling  in  ambuscade  among  the 
rocks  to  murder  some  white  passer-by.  The  young  girl  will 
reserve  her  smiles  for  the  lover  who  brings  from  plain  and 
village,  camp  and  field,  the  most  scalps  of  white  men  at  his 
belt.  And  who  shall  blame  them?  Who  shall  blame  the 
blind  resistance  of  this  hunted- remnant  of  a  murdered  race 
if,  in  the  strongholds  of  their  mountain  fastnesses,  they  in 
discriminately  kill?  It  is  of  such  men  that  troubadours 
have  sung.  It  is  around  such  acts  as  this  that  story  has 
woven  romance.  It  is  of  such  stuff  as  this  that  heroes  and 
warriors  have  been  made.  If  the  Apache  could  write  history  ; 
if  out  into  the  literature  of  the  world  could  be  sent,  in  rhyth- 
mic song,  the  epic  story  of  his  race,  who  would  dare  to  call 
him  "the  murderous  Apache,"  whose  family  should  be  exter- 
minated from  off  the  earth  ?  Even  as  we  pause  to  sorrow 
for  the  murdered  comrades  of  General  Carr,  let  us  not  forget 
there  is  a  better,  and  a  nobler,  and  a  more  generous  way  to 
treat  the  Indians — a  way  that  will  bring  peace.  Let  our 
Government  turn  the  Indians  over  to  the  management  of  the 
War  Department  ;  let  it  recall  the  Quakers,  the  preachers, 
the  politicians,  the  traders,  and  the  thieves  from  the  Indian 
territory  ;  let  the  War  Department  be  instructed  to  do  two 
things — protect  the  Indians  from  criminal  whites,  and  pun- 
ish the  Indians  for  aggressions  on  innocent  whites.  Let  the 
Government  deal  honestly  with  the  Indian,  and  firmly  with 
his  enemies.  When  an  Indian  is  causelessly  killed  by  one  of 
our  frontier  bandits,  let  him  be  taken,  tried  by  court-martial, 
and  shot.  It  will  be  soon  understood  that  the  soldier  is  the 
friend  of  the  Indian  ;  that  at  the  soldier's  camp  he  will  find 
protection,  justice,  and  honest  treatment.  Let  our  Govern- 
ment declare  martial  law  on  the  frontier,  and  let  the  military 
tribunals  be  clothed  with  authority  to  try  offenses  against  In- 
dians. Let  it  declare  war  against  all  who  oppress  the  Indian. 


Let  it  declare  war  against  frontier  whisky-venders  and  cow- 
boys. In  other  words,  let  it  be  understood  by  all  the  Indian 
tribes  that  in  the  War  Department  and  its  officers  they  shall 
find  an  impartial  tribunal,  which  has  immediate  authority  to 
ascertain  and  adjust  their  difficulties  with  frontier  bandits. 
Let  the  Indian  become,  in  fact,  the  ward  of  the  Government 
—punished  for  his  offenses,  but  protected  in  his  rights. 


"  Had  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  retained  all  her  chil- 
"dren,"  says  the  Catholic  Telegraph,  "there  would.be  now  in 
"  this  country  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  million  members  of 
"that  church,  whereas  there  are  now  less  than  seven  mil- 
"  lions."  It  attributes  the  great  loss  to  the  influence  of  the 
public  schools.  This  wail  over  the  decadence  of  the  pa- 
pal church  in  America  is  from  a  prominent  Roman  Catholic 
journal.  It  admits  two  facts  that  the  ordinary  church  bigot 
thinks  it  policy  to  suppress,  viz  :  That  the  papal  church  is 
not  prospering  in  this  country,  and  that  it  is  the  enemy  of 
the  public  schools.  There  are  not  seven  millions  of  Catholics 
in  America.  The  highest  estimate  that  can  be  made  gives 
to  the  Romanists  less  than  eleven  per  cent,  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation. Of  those  who  are  enumerated  as  Romanists,  not 
one-third  are  devoted  to  the  church  or  care  anything  about 
it.  It  is  only  among  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  Irish  that 
bigots  are  found.  It  is  only  among  the  Irish  and,  curiously 
enough,  a  few  converted  Americans,  that  anybody  is  found 
who  believes  in  the  Pope's  infallibility  and  kindred  nonsense 
of  that  kind.  The  clergy  of  the  papal  church  still  have  a 
hold  upon  foreign-born  and  uneducated  women,  and  their 
influence  is  still  felt  in  the  Democratic  party.  The  present 
immigration  is  largely  Protestant.  The  increased  growth  of 
the  country  is  largely  non-Catholic,  and  when  this  genera- 
tion of  aliens  shall  have  died  out  and  passed  away,  Roman 
Catholic  influence  in  American  affairs  will  have  disappeared, 
except  among  the  Jesuits,  where  it  will  be  kept  alive,  encour- 
aged, and  fostered  for  secret  political  purposes.  The  papal 
church  has  a  right  to  oppose  our  common  schools  ;  it  is  en- 
tirely consistent  in  arraying  against  them  all  the  power  of  its 
organization;  for,  so  sure  as  God  lives,  there  is  no  room  in 
a  free  and  enlightened  republic  for  the  existence  of  a  com- 
mon free-school  system  and  for  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
open  door  of  a  free  school  is,  in  the  estimation  of  the  rever- 
end clergy,  the  only  "  gate  of  hell "  which  may  prevail  against 
a  church  founded  upon  the  rock  of  bigotry  and  superstition. 
This  Church  of  Rome  has,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
been  confronted  with  free  schools,  an  unrestricted  press,  un- 
limited open  discussion,  and  a  free  ballot,  which  clothes  ev- 
ery male  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  with  the  sover- 
eignty of  citizenship.  These  thirds  are  the  enemies  of  all 
doctrines  and  all  church  organizations  that  do  not  address 
themselves  to  the  intelligence  and  keep  step  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  age.  Intellectual  development  and  scientific 
discoveries  demand  that  all  the  institutions  of  society  shall 
march  abreast  with  them.  The  era  of  ignorance  has  passed. 
Faith  that  does  not  come  from  knowledge,  and  can  not 
stand  the  investigation  of  reason,  must  hide  itself  and  must 
eventually  disappear. 

The  theological  world  awaits  with  eagerness  and  profound 
anxiety  the  important  doctrinal  investigations  now  going  on 
in  Calvary  Church.  The  John  the  Baptist,  the  Peter  the 
Hermit,  the  Savonarola,  the  Luther,  the  Melancthon,  the 
John  Knox  of  this  controversy  is  Deacon  James  B.  Roberts, 
agent  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
315  California  Street ;  capital,  ever  so  many  millions  ;  busi- 
ness respectfully  solicited.  Deacon  Roberts  is  a  very  good 
deacon.  All  deacons  are  good,  but  some  deacons  are  better 
than  others.  Deacon  Roberts  is  a  very  good  life  insurance 
agent,  and  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  is  a  very  good  life 
insurance  company.  It  insures  both  heretic  and  orthodox, 
takes  the  money,  and  asks  no  questions.  But  Deacon  Rob- 
erts does  not  undertake  to  insure  heretics  against  peril  in 
the  life  to  come.  Deacon  Roberts  is  very  anxious  about  Sis- 
ter Cooper.  She  is  a  cousin  of  Bob  Ingersoll.  She  teaches 
children  at  a  kindergarten.  She  has  attended  a  Unitarian 
church.  She  has  taught  heresy  in  a  Sunday-school,  and  she 
has  called  good  Deacon  Roberts  "an  ecclesiastical  hound, 
continually  on  the  hunt  for  heresy."  She  has  been  tried  and 
acquitted  by  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  Calvary  Church, 
and  now  good  Deacon  Roberts  arraigns  the  church,  its  pas- 
tor, and  its  deacons  before  the  Presbytery,  for  having  acquit- 
ted Sister  Cooper  of  the  crime  of  heresy.  We  have  no  sort 
of  idea  what  heresy  may  be,  or  what  is  the  standard  of  or- 
thodox belief  set  up  by  good  Deacon  Roberts,  of  the  Con- 
necticut Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  capital,  ever  so 
many  millions  ;  but  we  have  an  idea — we  should  say,  we  had 
an  idea — that  a  woman  might  be  very  good,  and  a  very 
exemplary  Christian,  if  she  devoted  herself  to  doing  chari- 
table deeds  and  educating  poor  children  in  kindergarten 
schools,  although  she  might  be  a  cousin  of  Bob  Ingersoll, 
and  speak  kindly  of  him,  and  although  she  might  attend  a 
Unitarian  meeting  occasionally,  and  although  she  might  think 
good  Deacon  Roberts  an  ecclesiastical  hound,  continually  on 
the  hunt  for  heresy.  We  had  an  idea  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hemphill  was  an  earnest,  good  man,  and  doing,  in  his  way, 
Christian  work,  and  that  in  his  congregation  were  pious  men 


and  Christian  women,  honestly  endeavoring  to  do  good,  and 
leading  exemplary  Christian  lives.  We  had  somehow  ob- 
tained an  impression  that  the  good  deacon  was  a  "thorn  " 
in  the  church,  a  "burr"  in  the  white  wool,  a  "disturber"  of 
the  congregation,  an  uncomfortable  flea  along  the  spiritual 
spine  of  the  worshipers,  and  that  perhaps  he  was  carrying 
the  life  insurance  business  of  his  daily  walk  and  conversa- 
tion into  his  Sunday  life.  We  know  that  it  is  very  annoying 
to  us  worldly  outsiders  to  be  worried  by  a  book-solicitor,  or 
a  lightning-rod  peddler,  or  a  biographical  fiend,  or  a  life  in- 
surance agent.  We  have  an  impression  that  if  the  good 
deacon  ever  gets  into  Abraham's  bosom,  he  will  make  it  very 
uncomfortable  for  Sister  Cooper  and  the  Calvary  Church 
folk.  We  hope  this  controversy  may  be  settled  by  the  San 
Francisco  Presbytery  here  and  now,  so  that  Father  Abra- 
ham may  have  some  repose  when  these  loving  Christians 
come  home  to  nestle. 

We  believe  there  is  gross  exaggeration  in  reference  to  the 
number  and  character  of  the  Indians  in  Arizona.  In  every 
one  of  our  territories  there  is  a  large  class  of  adventurers, 
speculators,  and  traders  to  whom  an  Indian  war  is  a  god- 
send, and  who  are  constantly  endeavoring  to  instigate  it. 
Indians  are  starved  and  ill-treated  up  to  the  point  of  resist- 
ance, and  then,  with  a  whoop-up,  the  Government  is  called 
on  to  enrich  the  very  men  who  have  perpetrated  and  en- 
couraged the  wrongs.  It  has  been  so  ever  since  Billy  Bow- 
legs' Seminole  war  m  Florida.  If  our  Government  would 
direct  General  Carr  to  fight  cow-boys,  Indian  agents,  and 
traders,  and  all  the  vile  mob  of  frontier  vagabonds,  instead 
of  Indians,  it  would  do  wisely.  If  it  would  give  Lord  & 
Williams  a  pension  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  with- 
draw from  all  trade  incident  to  Indian  and  military  affairs; 
if  it  would  suppress  all  trade  in  alcohol,  and  then  bring 
all  the  Apaches  to  San  Francisco,  board  them  at  the  Palace 
Hotel,  send  the  girls  to  Mills  Seminary  and  the  boys  to 
the  High  School,  it  would  save  money  by  the  operation. 
The  present  scare  will  cost  a  million  of  dollars.  And  in 
our  pinion  it  is  a  scare,  and  nothing  more. 

The  Chronicle  made  a  cowardly  concession  to  the  Catholic 
Irish  when  it  falsely  represented  that  the  "  slip  "  giving  the 
"  nationality  and  faith  "  of  Lhe  candidates  for  municipal  offices 
was  issued  from  the  Examiner  office.  That  "  slip  "  was  put 
forth  by  one  of  the  "  Patriotic  Order  of  the  Sons  of  America." 
It  was  distributed  by  its  members  for  electioneering  purposes. 
It  had  a  right  to  be  printed  and  to  be  distributed,  and  no 
one  but  a  cowardly  and  contemptible  trimmer,  who  isafraid 
of  the  Irish  and  the  Catholics,  would  hesitate  to  upfrelii  any 
American  citizen  in  that  act.  It  has  come  to  a  pretty  pass 
when  it  shall  be  necessary  in  a  political  campaign  to  with- 
hold the  fact  that  Irish  Catholics  dominate  the  Democratic 
party.  If  there  are  any  more  such  cards  to  be  issued  the 
Argonaut  will  be  glad  to  put  its  imprint  upon  them,  and  to 
stand  responsible  for  them.  The  time  for  the  Pope's  political 
Irish  to  intimidate  American  citizens  for  saying  what  is  true 
about  them  has  passed.  Religious  bigotry,  and  Irish  inso- 
lence, and  church  interference  are  things  to  be  talked  about 
so  long  as  speech  is  free,  and  written  about  so  long  as  the 
press  is  free. 

There  are  some  instructive  points  to  be  gained  from  the 
election  figures.  For  instance  :  Robert  Graham,  the  can- 
didate for  Superintendent  of  Streets,  was  not  the  man  who 
represented  the  party  in  its  entirety.  He  has  long  been 
identified  with  the  Gorham  crowd.  He  received  17,186 
votes,  or  971  votes  less  than  the  highest  polled  for  any  Re- 
publican candidate.  But  we  are  informed  that  Brady  and 
Mannix  worked  for  him.  Here  is  another  point.  Horace 
D.  Dunn,  one  of  the  Republican  candidates  for  School 
Director,  was  opposed  by  the  teachers  of  the  department. 
Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  they  had  an  impression  that  he 
was  their  enemy,  and  worked  against  him.  The  highest  vote 
for  School  Director  was  for  Webster — 18,240.  The  lowest 
was  for  Dunn — 17,015.  The  average  was  17,601.  Taking 
the  average,  Dunn  ran  586  behind  his  ticket.  Taking  the 
highest,  he  ran  1225  behind.  Taking  the  average  of  these 
two,  he  ran  905  behind.  Any  one  of  these  three  figures,  ac- 
cording to  the  reader's  prejudice,  will  represent  the  political 
influence  of  the  teachers  in  the  San  Francisco  School  De- 
partment. 

The  President's  condition  since  his  removal  to  Long 
Branch,  while  showing  no  marked  improvement,  affords 
some  ground  for  hope.  The  mere  fact  of  his  having  en- 
dured a  railway  journey  of  such  length  is  in  itself  encourag- 
ing. The  change  from  the  heated  and  malarial  air  of 
Washington  to  the  purer  and  cooler  atmosphere  at  the 
seaside  is  more  encouraging.  The  fact  that  he  has  reduced 
the  number  of  attending  physicians  to  three  is  the  most 
encouraging  of  all.  With  something  of  his  old  vigor,  he 
remarked  that  he  did  not  want  "a  mob"  in  his  room.  It 
struck  us  some  time  ago  that  if  the  number  of  attendants 
were  slightly  reduced — enough,  in  fact,  so  that  they  might 
move  around  the  room  without  falling  over  each  other — it 
would  be  an  improvement.  It  has  been  done.  The  Presi- 
dent's thus  assuming  the  direction  of  affairs  around  him  is, 
in  our  opinion,  a  most  hopeful  sign. 
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THE       ARGON/UT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


The  Parisian  booth  in  Vanity  Fair  has  been  much  exer- 
cised recently  over  the  Imecourt-Musurus  trial.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  young  Musurus  Bey,  son  of  the  Turkish 
Embassador,  fell  in  love  with  Mademoiselle  d'Imecourt,  she 
with  him,  and  they  ran  away  and  got  married.  Her  mother 
brought  suit  to  have  the  marriage  set  aside.  The  trial  still 
goes  on  in  Paris.  The  Figaro  has  got  hold  of  the  petition 
addressed  by  Madame  d'Imecourt  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Tri- 
bune at  Rome,  and  gives  copious  extracts  from  it.  The 
countess  prays  for  the  marriage  between  her  daughter  and 
M.  Paul  Musurus,  celebrated  before  a  registrar  at  London, 
to  be  set  aside.  As  it  is  impossible  for  the  voluntary  consent 
of  the  young  lady  to  be  disputed,  her  mother,  as  Brabantio 
did  before  the  Venetian  Council,  pleads  the  exercise  of  the 
unholy  art  of  sorcery.  The  power  of  this  black  art  is  still 
admitted  at  the  Vatican.  Mademoiselle  d'Imecourt,  accord- 
ing to  her  mother's  account,  was  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
unhallowed  spells.  She  was,  says  the  countess,  subject  to 
hallucinations,  hysterical  fits,  somnambulism,  and  was  able 
to  carry  out  every  notion  that  crossed  her  brain,  however 
wild  and  hard  to  execute.  She  read,  wrote,  recited  verses, 
played  the  piano,  and  embroidered  without  remembering 
that  she  did  so.  Concerning  the  sorcerer,  M.  Paul  Musurus, 
the  countess  says  he  is  the  son  of  the  Embassador  of  Tur- 
key in  London,  and  is  not  a  man  of  noble  birth  or  fortune. 
He  well  knew  that  his  religion  would  be  an  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  the  marriage  he  desired.  Nevertheless,  he  con- 
ceived the  project  of  accomplishing  this  marriage  in  defiance 
of  honor  and  honesty.  A  proof  of  undue  influence  on  the 
part  of  M.  Musurus  is  shown  in  a  declaration  written  in  the 
convent  where  the  young  lady  is  staying.  It  runs  thus  : 
"When  I  presented  myself  before  the  registrar  with  M.  Paul 
Musurus  I  had  no  other  intention  than,  according  to  the  ex- 
planation given  me,  to  place  myself  under  the  protection 
of  the  English  law.  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  the  formal- 
ity I  underwent  constituted  a  true  mairiage.  Neither  did 
M.  Musurus,  who,  on  my  return,  said  he  did  not  regard  me 
as  his  wife.  I  have  always  thought  what  I  now  write."  The 
counter-petition  of  M.  Musurus  is  diversified  with  love-let- 
ters and  amorous  sonnets.  Mademoiselle  d'Imecourt  im- 
plores the  object  of  her  affection  to  have  recourse  to  every 
stratagem  to  force  her  from  her  inflexible  mother.  Minutes 
appear  hours  when  she  does  not  see  him.  She  experiences 
a  soft,  sweet  emotion  when  she  receives  his  photograph.  The 
receipt  of  a  sachet  and  bunch  of  dasies  inspires  a  gushing 
little  note.  Another  photograph  is  asked  for  because  the 
one  first  sent  has  been  effaced  by  frequent  kissing.  Her 
lover  stands  on  the  reserve  ;  and  to  excuse  himself  for  not 
obeying  her  summons  to  come  and  elope  with  her  to  Eng- 
land, pleads  that  if  he  acted  irregularly  his  father  would 
curse  him  and  he*.  To  this  she  replies  :  "  Adored  Paul.  I 
am  terribly  agitated  by  your  letter.  No,  my  Paul,  your  fa- 
ther shall  not  curse  us.  We  shall  die  rather  than  incur  his 
malediction.  Nevertheless,  we  must  run  away  ;  there's  no 
help  for  it.  My  white  shoes  and  gloves  are  bought  and 
ready.  I  shall  follow  any  course  you  suggest ;  but  come 
what  may,  your  wife  I  must  be.  Write  and  console  me,  for 
I  am  depresssed.  Paul,  I  love  you  !  Darling  betrothed,  I 
love  you  V'  Mademoiselle  d'Imecourt  is  nineteen.  As  the 
procedure  of  the  Roman  Ecclesiastical  Court  is  very  slow, 
she  may  be  of  age  before  the  question  of  sorcery,  raised  by 
the  Countess  d'Imecourt,  can  be  solved.  There  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt,  from  the  pleadings,  that  mademoiselle  is 
rather  weak-minded. 

Servants,  servants — an  inexhaustible  topic  for  the  ladies. 
They  will  be  interested  in  this  contrast  between  the  English 
and  American  variety,  drawn  by  a  London  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Herald:  "  How  society  people  here  manage  to 
find  room  for  the  retinue  of  servants  which  they  keep  is  a 
mystery.  Of  course,  all  those  of  any  social  pretensions 
keep  private  carriages,  in  the  manipulation  of  which  a  coach- 
man and  footman  are  required.  The  old  style  of  having 
footmen  stand  behind  the  chariot  has  now  been  generally 
abandoned,  and  the  custom  of  wearing  knee-breeches  and 
powdered  wigs  is  also  gradually  passing  into  desuetude.  The, 
coachman  now  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  his  top-boots, 
while  the  footman  sits  beside  him.  When  at  home,  these 
are,  no  doubt,  accommodated  in  the  stable  ;  but  where  can 
the  butler  and  his  male  assistant,  the  housekeeper,  the  cook 
and  his  or  her  assistants,  the  waiting,  scullery,  and  lady's 
maids,  find  lodgings?  That  the  English  have  admirable 
servants  is  pretty  well  known,  but  they  are  good  so  far  and 
no  further.  Each  one  has  certain  specified  duties  to  per- 
form. But  the  girl  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the  fire  will 
take  her  discharge  before  she  will  consent  to  dust  the  room. 
The  man  who  assists  the  butler  in  waiting  on  the  table  would 
consider  himself  disgraced  if  he  were  to  black  his  master's 
boots,  while  even  the  cook's  assistant  must  have  a  scullery 
maid  to  wash  the  dishes.  The  wages  given  to  servants  are 
much  lower  than  with  us  ;  thus  £iz  per  annum — that  is, 
about  $2  per  week — would  be  considered  high  pay  for  women 
servants,  and  most  of  them  do  not  get  more  than  £12  or 
£1^  a  year.  The  men  get  from  £10  up  to  ^80,  which  would 
be  about  the  average  of  the  pay  given  to  first-class  male 
cooks.  When  one  takes  into  account  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  service  which  any  one  servant  can  be  called  upon 
to  perform,  this  pay  is  not  so  low  as  at  first  sight  it  would 
appear.  In  an  American  household,  where  twice  as  much 
is  paid,  the  servants  do  usuallv  twice  as  much  work." 


Flags  and  banners  waved  from  green  boughs,  which  sup- 
ported hanging  baskets  of  flowers.  Pyramids  of  plants, 
snowy  callas,  crimson  begonias,  and  scarlet  geraniums  filled 
the  interstices  between  the  trees,  and  upon  the  fountain  were 
thrown  different  colored  electric  lights  that  changed  the  wa- 
ter into  spiral  columns  and  feathery  waves  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, purple  and  emerald,  blue  and  ruby  tints.  Imagine,  with 
such  a  setting  as  this,  the  stage  covered  with  elegant  men 
and  women,  dressed  in  the  most  perfect  and  superb  styles 
that  fashion  and  wealth  can  combine.  It  is  said  that  over  a 
million  dollars  in  diamonds  sparkled  on  the  persons  of  the 
fair  dancers,  and  during  one  lancers  not  a  woman  whose 
dress  was  made  out  of  Paris  could  be  seen." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


It  is  now  finally  arranged,  says  the  London  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times,  that  you  are  to  have  the  honor  of  a 
visit  from  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  and  her  young  husband, 
who  last  week,  by  the  way,  added  another  name  to  the  long 
string  he  already  had,  and  is  now  called  Mr.  William  Leh- 
man Ashmead  Bartlett-Coutts-Burdett-Coutts.  The  poor 
old  lady,  who  has  been  sadly  laughed  at  for  her  folly,  is,  it 
seems,  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  way  for  a  time.  There 
never  was  any  feeling  against  Bartlett  as  an  American.  The 
only  thing  society  felt  about  the  matter  was  that  so  aged  and 
infirm  a  woman  ought  not  to  have  committed  any  such 
prank  with  anybody.  But  Bartlett's  conduct  since  the  mar- 
riage has  made  matters  worse.  He  has  cajoled,  threatened, 
and  whined  to  the  writers  in  the  public  press  to  avoid  laugh- 
ing at  him  ;  he  has  employed  editors  to  mention  the  parties 
he  and  his  poor  old  wife  have  given  ;  he  has  submitted  to 
almost  any  humiliation  rather  than  forego  notoriety  ;  and 
the  result  is  that  he  is  simply  the  butt  of  unceasing  ridicule. 


Writing  from  Saratoga  o  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cress 
says  :"  While  the  town  tself  numbers  something  like  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  just  now  the  population  is  estimated 
at  twenty-seven  thousand.  Every  night  there  is  some  enter- 
tainment going  on,  but  last  evening  the  garden  party  at  the 
Grand  Union  proved  to  be  the  greatest  success  of  the  sea- 
son. The  spacious  grounds  are  filled  with  magnificent  trees, 
turfed  with  the  greenest  of  grass,  broken  by  beds  of  brilliant 
flowers,  and  a  number  of  large  fountains.  In  a  space  of 
smooth  lawn  in  the  centre  of  the  grounds  a  large  platform 
had  been  carefully  built,  its  edges  draped  with  crimson,  and 
double  rows  of  seats  provided  for  the  dancers.  The  large 
garden  had  been  converted  into  a  sort  of  fairy  land.  Long 
lines  of  brilliant-colored  globes,  Chinese  and  Japanese  lan- 
terns, were  festooned  from  tree  to  tree  and  across  the  walks. 


Lady  Ardilaun:s  ball  at  Carlton  House  Terrace,  recently, 
was  a  perfect  feast  of  lilies.  The  hall  was  cooled  by  being 
converted  into  something  resembling  a  grotto,  the  rockery 
being  made  of  huge  lumps  of  ice,  with  a  cascade  very  clev- 
erly managed,  and  beautiful  pink  and  white  water  lilies  float- 
ing in  a  pool  below.  One  of  the  loveliest  dresses  worn 
by  one  of  the  prettiest  guests  was  a  combination  of  sil- 
very gauze  and  water  lilies  ;  another  was  an  effective  speci- 
men of  what  may  be  done  with  humble  grasses  and  common 
buttercups  ;  and  the  third  had  trails  of  wild  convolvulus  ap- 
plied to  its  ornamentation.  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  was,  of  course, 
very  much  in  his  element. 

It  is  reported  that  a  marriage  has  been  arranged  between 
the  Infanta  Eulalie,  sister  of  Don  Alfonso,  and  the  king's 
brother-in-law,  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria.  Queen 
Isabella  would  go  to  Madrid  for  the  wedding  ;  in  the  mean- 
time the  royal  household  of  the  Palais  de  Castille  is  making 
preparations  for  removing  to  Dieppe,  where  a  villa  has  been 
taken  for  the  Queen. 

The  odd  Parisian  caprice  is  for  a  miniature  chanticleer, 
made  of  the  blue-green  or  red  impeyan  feathers  on  the  body, 
with  the  scarlet  ibis  for  the  comb,  and  some  real  cock's 
plumes  for  the  tail.  This  is  for  a  side  ornament  for  bonnets 
and  hats,  and  is  said  to  be  as  popular  now  in  Paris  as  tur- 
tles, lizards,  and  beetles  were  formerly. 


The  Society  of  Decorative  Art. 

The  ladies  of  the  Society  of  Decorative  Art  of  California,  631 
Sutter  Street,  have  sent  to  purchase  of  the  "  Royal  South  Kensington 
School,"  of  London,  articles  for  the  coming  holiday  season,  thus  plac- 
ing before  the  public  goods  which  have  never  before  been  exhibited  on 
this  coast.  They  will  also  receive  several  lamps  of  the  celebrated  Ben-- 
nett  wan'  now  so  popular  at  the  East.  The  ladies  now  consider  their 
society  fully  launched.  Their  classes  in  embroider)',  under  Miss  Mor- 
ton, of  the  Boston  Decorative  Art  Society,  commenced  on  Monday 
with  a  very  fair  attendance,  and  the  teacher  of  water  color  and  porce- 
lain painting  will  arrive  from  Paris  at  an  early  day.  In  the  East  the 
rage  for  art  needlework  seems  to  be  on  the  increase,  and  now  Harper  s 
Bazar  may  be  accepted  as  the  authority  on  this  important  subjoct.  Af- 
ter a  long  correspondence,  the  editor  of  that  journal.  Miss  Mary  L. 
Booth,  succeeded  in  making  a  special  arrangement  with  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  by  which  the  designs  from  that  art  school  are  to  be 
published  exclusively  in  the  Bazar — a  privilege  denied  the  English  art 
journals.  A  design,  soon  to  be  printed,  is  of  a  portiere  made  expressly 
for  Queen  Victoria,  and  now  hanging  in  one  of  her  numerous  palaces. 
The  groundwork  is  of  velvet,  and  the  border  of  sunflowers  worked  in 
gold.  The  Bazar  also  publishes  designs  furnished  by  Madame  Eniilie 
Bach,  Directress  of  the  Vienna  School  of  Art  Needlework;  Madame 
Beeg,  Directress  of  the  Nuremberg  School  of  Art  Needlework,  and  the 
New  York  Society  of  Decorative  Art.  V. 

Sax  Francisco,  September  7,  1881. 


The  latest  Paris  fashion-plate  represents  a  distorted  being 
with  humped  up  hips  and  shoulders,  cased  into  a  long-pointed 
bodice  that  she  would  find  it  impossible  to  sit  down  in.  This 
being  wears  a  scoop  on  her  head  loaded  with  enormous  red 
roses,  and  carries  a  black  parasol  adorned  with  a  great  gar- 
land of  the  same  flower. 

The  Crown  Princess  of  Germany  is  economical,  unpre- 
tending, and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  her  taste  is  barbaric. 
While  in  England,  on  a  blazing  hot  day,  she  took  to  a 
garden  party  at  Holland  House  her  three  young  daughters, 
all  clad  in  cardinal  velvet  and  satin  gowns,  with  velvet  hats 
and  plumes  to  match. 

New  York  society  is  going  to  adopt  the  chaperone.  Girls 
must  be  chaperoned  the  coming  season  to  ball  and'theatre. 
Young  men  are  so  fashionable  as  to  say  they  like  it,  but  wait 
until  their  "chaperoned"  wants  to  see  Patti  and  other  high- 
priced  artists,  and  they  won't  be  quite  so  "fashionable." 


Society  to  Encourage  Studies  at  Home. 
The. eighth  annual  report  of  the  society  which  was  begun  by  Miss 
Anna  E.  Ticknor.  of  Boston,  in  1873.  was  issued  in  lune  last,  and 
shows  a  rate  of  progress  and  a  sustained  enthusiasm  extremely  rare  in 
intellectual  pursuits.  When  the  society  began  it  numbered  ten  pupils  ; 
now,  after  eight  years,  the  list  shows  nine  hundred  and  sixty  pupils  and 
one  hundred  and  seventy-four  teachers.  The  studies  are  directed  by 
correspondence,  the  pupils  being  left  to  their  honor  as  concerns  serious 
work  ;  and  Miss  Ticknor  reports  that  of  the  nine  hundred  and  sixty  on 
the  roll,  seven  hundred  and  thirty-two  persevered  so  as  to  deserve  some 
rank.  The  students  are  from  every  position  in  society,  and  in  the  most 
widely  separated  parts  of  the  country  ;  some  in  Canada  and  Bermuda. 
With  the  growth  of  the  enterprise,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  intro- 
duce a  greater  degree  of  strictness  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  studies, 
the  tendency  to  diffuseness  rather  than  concentration  being  somewhat 
marked  from  the  beginning.  Hereafter  each  one  will  be  required,  ex- 
cept in  special  cases,  to  confine  herself  to  one  branch.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent rule,  entirely  in  accord  with  the  true  spirit  of  research,  and  en- 
forced by  the  example  of  the  real  workers  in  every  department  of  sci- 
ence and  art.  The  purpose  of  the  society  was  at  first  to  aid  those  who, 
having  passed  through  school-life,  were  in  danger  of  forgetting  habits 
of  study  under  the  pressure  of  home  and  social  duties  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  exclusive  in  the  plan,  and  many  of  those  now  in  regu- 
lar correspondence  are  women  with  the  care  of  families  upon 
their  hands.  One  of  these  writes  to  the  secretary:  "If  I  al- 
lowed my  interest  to  decline  all  these  years,"  (that  is,  until  her 
children  were  grown.)  "  I  know  it  would  be  dead  beyond  all  hope  of 
resurrection  by  that  time.  I  know,  too,  that  it  is  just  as  essential  to 
the  mora)  and  intellectual  welfare  of  my  family  that  I  keep  my  mind 
bright,  as  it  is  to  their  physical  condition  that  I  make  shirts  and  darn 
stockings."  Those  at  the  head  of  this  enterprise  may  be  well  assured 
that  they  are  doing  what  they  call  ' '  missionary  work  "  by  introducing 
into  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  women  an  element  of  interest  in  subjects 
too  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  the  petty  details  of  mere  daily  existence.  An 
agency  established  in  this  city  four  years  since  by  several  well-known 
ladies  has  accomplished  thorough  and  satisfactory  work,  and  has  cor- 
respondents throughout  this  State,  and  in  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  even 
lapan.  Women  only  are  received  as  student  members,  and  must  be  at 
least  seventeen  years  of  age.  The  term  of  correspondence  is  from 
October  1st  to  Tune  rst.  Persons  wishing  circulars,  programmes  of. 
studies,  and  information  as  regards  the  method  of  assistance,  can  ob- 
tain such  by  applying  bv  letter  to  Miss  E.  Noyes,  No.  18  G'.ry  Place. 
Rincon  Hill.  San  Francisco.  California,  secretary  of  the  agency  for  the 
Pacific  Coast.  X.  Y.  Z. 

San  Francisco,  September  5,  1881. 


At  the  English  seaside  resorts,  the  prevailing  toilet  for 
gentlemen  is  plain  white  surah,  a  large  pheasant's  flowing 
cravat,  a  Prince  of  Wales's  soft  hat,  and  a  white  umbrella 
lined  with  green  silk.  Ladies  are  all  in  fancy  mottled  surahs, 
save  where  painted  flower  patterns  can  be  afforded. 


The  French  ladies  have  taken  to  handling  the  ribbons. 
At  Paris,  driving  is  a  fashion  ;  in  the  country,  it  is  a  mania  ; 
at  the  seaside  and  at  the  watering-places  it  is  all  the  rage. 
The  ladies  drive,  by  choice,  pony-chaises,  basket-carriages, 
or  little  village-carts. 

A  New  York  girl  went  to  Europe  as  Miss  Nina  French,  a 
while  ago.  This  summer  she  returns  as  Madame  the  Coun- 
tess Suzannet,  and  will  wag  her  coronet  in  the  face  and  eyes 
of  American  girls  at  Newport  for  the  season. 


The  most  beautiful  dinner  cards  come  from  Mexico,  with 
the  deft  workmanship  of  the  artisans  of  that  country  ex- 
hibited in  feathers  applied  to  the  surface,  and  representing 
all  the  winged  fowls  known  or  unknown. 


The  Jersey  waist  has  been  declared  "vulgar,"  so  the  mo' 
distes  have  lately  discovered  a  new  material  for  corsages  of 
dresses.  It  is  flexible,  like  stockinet,  and  clings  to  the  figure 
like  wax.     Where  is  the  difference? 


Old  blue  china  or  modern  blue  and  white  Dresden  are  the 
fashionable  dinner  services  of  the  day.  The  "old  blue"  is  a 
treasure  few  indeed  can  set  before  their  friends,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  longed  for  on  that  account. 


A  Frenchman  has  written  to  the  Figaro,  appealing  to  the 
amoitr propre  of  the  English  tourist,  and  asking  him  why  he 
will  persist  in  going  to  the  Opera  and  other  theatres  in  loud 
check  suits. 


The  Burning-  of  the  Ursuline  Convent. 
There  have  been  many  accounts  of  the  burning  of  the  Ursuline  Con- 
vent, in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in  1834.  Some  have  appeared  in  San 
Francisco  journals,  and  they  were  always  incorrect  accounts.  lustice 
demands  that  the  true  version  be  given.  In  the  latter  part  of  1833  Miss 
Reed,  of  Cambridge,  who  was  educated  at  St.  Ursuline,  and  became  a 
Papist,  and  then  a  nun  in  the  St.  Ursuline  Convent,  left  the  convent, 
and  published  a  book,  the  title  of  which  was,  "  Six  Months  as  a  Nun  in 
the  Convent  of  St.  Ursuline,"  which  caused  considerable  excitement  in 
Boston  and  its  vicinity,  but  was  not  the  cause  of  the  burning  of  St.  Ur- 
suline. Miss  Reed,  after  leaving  the  convent,  lived  at  the  house  of 
In  1834  Miss  Hancock,  of  West  Cambridge,  {now 


Arlington,)  who  had  been  educated  at  St  Ursuline,  and  also  became  a 
nun,  ran  away  from  the  convent  and  returned  to  her  parents,  being 
tired  of  a  nun's  life,  but  the  Lady  Superior  and  the  priests  of  the  con 
vent  persuaded  her  mother  to  send  her  back  to  the  convent  under  the 
promise  of  her  return  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks'  time,  to  enable 
them  to  give  her  an  outfit,  as  they  did  not  wish  her  to  run  away,  as  it 
gave  a  bad  name  to  St.  Ursuline.  Miss  Hancock  protested,  and  was 
not  willing  to  return  to  the  convent ;  and  left  word  with  her  parents  to 
send  for  her  if  she  did  not  return  home  at  the  time  agreed  upon.  Miss 
Hancock  not  returning  home  as  agreed,  her  parents  called  at  the  con- 
vent They  were  told  that  her  outfit  was  not  quite  ready,  but  that  she 
would  return  in  a  few  days.  So  the  time  ran  along,  and  her  parents  be- 
came anxious  about  her,  and  called  at  the  convent  frequently. 
At  first  excuses  were  made,  and'  finally  they  were  insulted,  and 
turned  away  without  any  excuse.  Her  parents  then  made  appli- 
cation to  the  selectmen  of  Charlestown  for  their  aid.  They 
in  turn  were  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  finally  insulted.  Thus  the 
matter  became  public,  and  of  course  caused  great  excitement  in  Charles- 
town, Boston,  and  Cambridge.  The  firemen,  truckmen,  and  other  citi- 
zens of  these  places  organized  themselves  into  a  bodv  to  rescue  Miss 
Hancock  from  the  convent.  Committees  were  appointed  to  visit  the 
convent  to  demand  Miss  Hancock  from  the  Lady  Superior  of  St.  Ursu- 
line. They  were  insulted  and  ordered  to  leave  the  convent  Finally  a 
time  was  appointed  to  \isit  the  convent  in  a  bodv  ;  a  bonfire  was  built 
on  Summer's  Hill,  (called  by  the  Catholics  Mt.  Benedict,)  to  call  them 
together  at  the  time  appointed.  There  were  no  "barrels  of  rum,"  but 
there  were  barrels  of  tar,  of  which  the  bonfires  were  built.  When  the 
firemen  and  citizens  arrived  at  the  convent,  the  committee  demanded 
Miss  Hancock  from  the  Lady  Superior,  and  stated  that  it  she  was  given 
up  no  harm  would  be  done  to  the  property  or  persons  in  the  convent. 
but  if  Miss  Hancock  was  not  delivered  up  the  convent  would  be  burned. 
The  committee  was  treated  with  contempt  and  insult.  Miss  Hancock 
was  not  delivered  up,  and  she  has  not  been  seen  or  returned  to  her 
parents  or  friends  from  that  day  to  this.  All  the  inmates  of  the  convent 
were  ordered  out  of  the  buildings,  and  the  furniture  and  buildings  were 
destroyed,  being  burned  to  the  ground.  The  walls  are  standing  to  this 
day.  Such  is  a  true  history  of  the  burning  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Ursu- 
line, in  Charlestown,  (now  Summersville, }  in  1834.  The  destruction  of 
the  convent  has  been  and  is  endorsed  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
to  this  day.  inasmuch  as  the  Legislature  of  that  State  has,  for  forty- 
seven  consecutive  years,  declined  to  re-imburse  Catholics  for  the  prop- 
erty destroyed,  knowing  full  well  that  that  the  Catholics  were  them- 
selves to  blame  in  the  matter,  having  brought  the  trouble  on  themselves, 
and  fully  believing  that  the  Catholics  made  way  with  Miss  Hancock 
without  just  cause  or  provocation.     Such  is  the  truth  of  history- 

JUSTtCE. 


A  bass  weighing  one  pound  in  1880  was  returned  to  the  Potomac 
with  a  small  sleigh-bell  attached  to  its  tail  with  a  wire.  A  few  days  ago 
it  was  caught,  with  the  bell  still  attached,  the  fish  weighing  six  pounds. 
This  may  seem  like  a  fish  story,  says  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  but 
a  one-pound  bass  caught  here  five  years  ago  was  returned  to  the  water 
with  a  pennv  tin-whistle  attached.  Three  years  later  the  bass  was  caught. 
It  still  weighed  a  pound,  but  the  whistle  had  grown  into  a  fog-horn. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C.     Xa     K.     All 

Time   Schedule,    Sunday,  August  2S.  1SS1. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
S-*N  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS: 


LEAVE 
FOR 

DESTINATION. 

ARRIVE 
FROM 

'3.00  P.  M. 
•4.00  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M, 

^4.00  P.   M. 
g.30  A.  M. 
4.30  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
"4.  OO  P.    M. 
8.00  A     M 

J8.00  A.  M. 
9.30  A.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
5,00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
IO.OO  A.  M. 
3,30  P.  M. 
5.30  P-  M. 
8.00  A    M 
8.00  A.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
3-3°  P-  M- 

2.35  P-  M. 
*I0.05  A.  M. 
*I2.35  P.   M. 

7-35  P-   "- 
11.35  A.M. 

7.35  P.  M. 
*I0.05  A.  M, 

2.35  P.  M. 

6  05  A.  M. 
2.35  P.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 
■12.35  P.   M. 
6.05  P.  M. 
II.35  A.M. 

2.35  P.  M. 

(  Deming  and  )_  Express 

(  Gale  and  Lvia  Livermore 

. .                      "      (JSundays  only) 

8.35  A.  M. 

. .  Marysville  and  Chico 

. .  Niles(see  also  Livermore&N  lies) 

(  Ogden  and  \  Express 

\  East )  Emigrant 

Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

(  Sacramento,  )  via  Livermore. . . 

Sacramento  River  Steamers.. . . 

7-35  P-  Bl  . 
4.05   P.    M. 
II. 35  A.  M. 
6.05  A.  M. 
7-35  P-  M. 

6.05   P.  M. 

7-35  P-  •">"■ 

11.35  A.  M. 

*6.oo  A.  w. 

'     9-35  a.  m. 

g 

9.30  A.  M. 

"4.00  P    M 
3.30  P.   M. 

"                    ({Sundays  only) 

tll.35  A.  M. 

II.35  A.  M. 
H.35  A.  M. 
*7-35  P-  M. 
*7-35  P-  M. 

•3.30  p.  m. 

*8.00  A.  M. 

.  .Willows  and  Williams 

Train  leaving  San   Francisco  at  9.30  A.  M.  should    meet 
3aciric  Express  from  "  Ogden  "  at  San  Pablo  ;  also,  Pacific 


Pacific  Express  f 

Express  from  "Deming"  at  Antioch. 


FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO.  DAILY. 
>  To    EAST  OAKLAND  — ^6.10,  7.30,  8.30,   9.30,    10.30, 
I     11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00,   8.10,  9.20, 


5. 40, 


I.45. 


To  ALAMEDA- -*t6- 10,    7,00,    "t7-3o,  8.00,   "*t8.3o,    9.00, 

"+9,30,   10.00,  11.00,    12.00,  1. 00,  2,00,  3.00,  *t3-3o,  4.00, 

"t4-30,  5.00,   *t5.30  6.00,  "^6.30,    ^7.00,   8.10,  9.20,  10.40, 

•11.45. 
To  BERKELEY — 7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.30,  11.30,    1.00,  3.00 

4,00,  5.00,  6.oo,  *6.3o. 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.io,  S.oo,   10.00,    12.00,1.30, 

3.30,  4.30,  5-3°>  *6-3°- 

TO   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND—  *5. 20,  *6.oo,  6.50,  and 

on  the  24th  and  54th  minute  of  each  hour  (excepting  3.24, 

p.  M.)  from  7.24  a.  m.  to  6.54  p.  at.,  (inclusive,)  8.00,  9.10, 

10.30. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5.io,   *5-5o,   6.40,     7.44,    8.44 

9.44,    10.44,     "-44.     «-44,    1-44)     2-44.    3-44.     4-44.     5-44 

6.44,  7.50,  9,00,  10.20. 
From  ALAMEDA — *5-oo,   ""5.40,  6.25,  7.00,  M7.30,  8.00, 
to. 30,  9.00,    "19.30,  10.00,    **io.3o,   11.00,    12.00,    1. 00, 

3.00,  ~!3-3o,  4.00,  **4. 30,  5.00,  *t5i30,  6.00,  '  16.30,  *7-20, 

~*7-3°.   8'30,  9.55. 
.From   BERKELEY — '5.40,  *"6.3o,    7.30,    8,30.  9.30,   10.30 

11.30,   1. 00.  3.00,  4,00,  5.00,  6.00. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— *5.4o,  '6.30,  8.00.  10.00,  12.00 

i-3°.  3-3*>>  4-3°.  5-3°j  *<5-30- 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


ouIerHBgiii: 


BROAD    GAUGE. 


SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT 

Commencing  Saturday,  June  4,  1881,    and    until  fur- 
ther notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and    Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


e.30  A.  M. 
to. 30  A.  M. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 

*3-30  P.  M. 
4.25  P.  M. 
*5-i5  P-  M. 

6.3O  P.  M. 

8.30  A.  M. 
t9-30  A.  M. 
10.40  A.  M. 
"3.30  P.  M. 

4.25  P.   M. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 

"3.30  p.  M. 

IO.40  A,  M. 
*3-3°  P.  M. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 
'3.30  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


3-36 
t8.i5 


.San    Mateo,  Redwood,  and  I 
Menlo    Park j 


.  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  [_ 
. . .  Principal  Way  Stations . .  j 


.Gilroy,   Pajaro,  Castroville, 
and  Salinas 


.  Holfister  and  Tres  Pinos. . 


.Monterey,    Aptos,     Soquel.  •. 
and  Santa  Cruz ,- 


.  Soledad  and  Way  Stations . . 


^10.02  A.  M. 


6.40  a.  M. 


136 

P. 

M 

IS..5 

P. 

M 

6.00 

P. 

M 

I0.02 

A 

M 

9-°3 

A 

M 

6.00 

1\ 

M 

10.02 

A 

M 

6.00 

P. 

M 

10.02 

A 

M 

6.00 

p. 

M 

""10.02 

A 

M 

INSURANCE. 


wNEWYORKm 


h-         -IiIFE- 

t^iMOiiDAMnc  nrciumAMvM 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Assets,   over  $4:t.0O0,oo». — 
oyer  $K,4HH>,ooo. Surplus 


Annual   Revenue, 
,  over  $9,0<HMHH». 


H^HE    TONTINE   INVESTMENT 

Policy  of  this  Company  combines  in  one  form   the 
greatest  number  of  advantages  attainable  in  a  Life   Insur- 
ance Policy.     Life  insurance  agents  and  others  are  invited 
to  apply  for  detailed  explanations  of  this  plan. 
MORRIS  FRANKLIN,  WILLIAM  H.  BEERS, 

President.  Vice-Prest.  &  Actuary. 

Theodore  M.  Banta,  Cashier. 

D.  O'Dell,   Sup'l  of  Agencies. 
Charles  Wright,  M.D.,  Henry  Tick,  M.D., 

Medical  Examiners. 

ALEX.  <;.  IIAM'ES,   Manager   for  the   Pacific 
Coast. 

WILLIAMS     DtMOND    &    CO., 
General  Agents, 

For  Sandwich  Islands.  Japan,  and  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 


*  Sundays  excepted,     t  Sundays  only. 


Stage  connections  are  made  daily  with  the  10.40  A.  M. 
train,  except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  con- 
nect with  8.30  A,  m.  train. 

Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend    Street, 
and  No.  9  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.   BASSETT,  H.    R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

gOT  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7-i5.   9-iJ 

5.15. 
From  OAKLAND— '6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  * 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 


"Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F.  ' 

A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Suo't.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


Delos  Lake. 


Hosmer  P.  McKoon 


LAKE    &.    McKOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  jit  Law, 

310  Pine  Street,  Booms  1G,  13,  and  14, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


L.  D.  Latimer.  Wm.  \V.  Morrow 

LATIMER   &   MORROW, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

Rooms  75,  Jtt,  anil  77  XcviHlu  Rlock, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


S.  B.  BOSWEIU  CO 

STOCK    BROKERS, 

Removed  to  330  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


(T0U7H  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
*-'  -  New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 

SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  APRIL  4,  1881,  Boats  and  Trains  will 
leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  foot  of  Market 
street,  as  follows: 

ci  in  A"  ^"  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
O.JU  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Feltou,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

—  0/1  P.  M.,  Daily,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate 
i'JU  Stations. 

-  —  ,-.  P.  M,,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  San  Jose  and 
T'+J       all  intermediate  points. 

£3T  In  Alameda,  all  Through  Trains  will  stop  at  Park 
Street  and  Pacific  Avenues  onlv. 

Stages  connect  at  Los  Gatos  with  8:30  A.  M.  and  3:30 
r.  m.  trains  for  Congress  Springs  and  Saratoga. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good  until  Monday  follow 
ing,  inclusive,  to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa  Cruz 
and  return,  $5. 

OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA  FERRY. 

Ferries  and  Local  Trains  leave  : 

San   Francisco  for  Oakland  and  Alameda- 


BANKING. 


^THE   NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserv   U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 


New  Y^»k 62  Wall  Str 

Agency  at  Virg'nia,  Nkvat«a 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transit. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


7 


HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,001 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas   Brown Cashier 

Byron  M  u  rray,  J  r Assistant  Cashier 


AtiENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Hank  ol 
California;  Boston,  Treniont  \ational  Bank; 
Chicago,  I  nion  National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  BaHk  ;  New  Zealaml,  t  lie  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  London.  N.  M.  ltuthscHild  A 
Sens ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
1  owns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
I  l.imburg,  Frankfort  -on  -Alain,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
IVtersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


ORGANIZtD    1861. 

Capital,        -    -     $600,000.00 

Re-Insurance  Reserve,     $79,542.03 
Reserve  for  unpaid  losses,  15,900.00 
NET    SURPLUS    over  all 
liabilities.      -      -       -      144,502.40 

Total  Assets,      -      $840,004.43 

C.  T.  HOPKINS,  Pres.        L.  L.  BKCMWELL.  V-Pres 
ZENAS  CROWELL,  Sec.  E.  T.  BARNES,  Ass.    Sec. 
A.   C.  DONNELL,  City  Fire   Surveyor. 
CAPT.  GEO.  CUilMINO,  Marine  Surveyor. 


BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN 

Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Limited. 

Capital  Subscribed $5,000,000 

Capital  Paid  Lp 1,000,000 

t'.i-h  lEeserve  Fund  (in  addition  to  capital)    1,031,741 


"6-35, 


7-35,   8-3°.   9-30.    10,30   ii. 30  A.  M.     ti2-3°.  J-3o, 
3-30,   4-30,   5.30,  6.30,  7.30,  S.30,  and  11,30  p.  M. 

From  Corner  Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets, 
Oakland — *6.oo,  *7-oo,  8.00,  8.50,  9.50,  10.50,  t«-5°.  a.m 
12.50,  1.50,  2.50,  3.50,  4.50,  5.50,  6.50  and  q. 50  p.  m. 

From  High  Street,  Alameda— *s-45.  *6-45,  7-45.  8.38, 
9-35,  10.35,  tn,35  A.  m.  12.35,1.35,  2-35,  3-35.  4-35. 
5-35.6-35.  and  9.35    p.  M. 

t  Saturdays  aud  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-lown  ticket  offices,  222  Montgomery  Street.    Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Through  Trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  9. 15  and  10.35 
A.  M.,  and  6.35  P-  M. 


H.   FRACKER, 

Superintendent. 


.  WAGGONER, 
Gen.  Pass.  Aeent. 


THUNDER  POWDER  GOMP'Y. 

OFFICE, 

60(>   Montgomery   St.,  Room  4. 


JOHX  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


/ 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

'MPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 


Liquor    Dealers.     322"324     FRONT    STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TAKER,  MARKER  &  CO. 


IMPORTERS    AND 


WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francis 


(?•  p  to  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
*  J     dress  STINSON  &  CO..  Portland.  Maine. 


WM.  SHERMAN President 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Secretarv 

CHARLES  DE  LACY General  Manager 


BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT, 

F.  M.  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WAITE, 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

WM.  M.  STEWART. 


Pacific  Department 
LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF   LIVERPOOL. 

Capital .  -  $!,.->oo,o«o 

Cash  Assets 1,836,943 


MANCHESTER 
Fire   Insurance  Company, 

OF   MANCHESTER. 

Capital $5,000,090 

Cash  Assets 1,28S,3G7 

&    CO. 


BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE 

General  Agents. 
GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     - 


MANAGER. 


310  California  Street*  San  Francisco. 


I 


COMMERCIAL 

NSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CALA, 


FIRE    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.   LATON,  Secretarv. 


LJOME  MUTUAL 
±1  'INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

400  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


nACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    CO. 

The  Steamships  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  during  the  year  18S1,  as  follows:  From 
Wharf,  corner  of  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  for  YOKO- 
HAMA and  HONG   KONG,  at  2  p.  m.: 

City  of  Toklo,  City  of  Peking, 

October  20.  

Connecting  at  YOKOHAMA  with  steamers  of  the  MITSU 
BISHI  CO.  for  H10GO,  NAGASAKI,  and  SHANGHAE. 
Excursion  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  Special  Rates. 
FOR   Sl'lt.M'A    AXI>  AKKl.VM*.  via  HONOLU- 
LU, at  2  p.  m.,  or  immediately  on  arrival  of  English  mails  : 
Zealandia.   City  of  Sydney.  Australia.  City  of  New  Yor'e 
September  24.    October  22.         November  19 
Round-the-\Vorld  Trip,  via  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  $650. 
FOR   XEW  YORK,  via    PAAAMA,  at  12  o'clocl- 
noon,  on  4th  and   19th  of  every  month,  taking  Passengers 
and    Freight  for  Mexican,   Central  American,   and   South 
American  ports  ;  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports ;  for 
Liverpool,  London,  and  Southampton ;  for  St.  Nazarie,  and 
for  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Antwerp. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 


t\CCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 
STEAMSHIP     COMPANY 


JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  WharF,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  v.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Saturday,  Sep.  17.       Thursday,  Oct.  6.    Friday,  Nov,  4. 
Saturday,  Dec.  3.        Wednesday,  Dec.  ax. 
Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices.  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
.    LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


P 


'ACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  eviry  five  days,  direct,  and  f*r 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
G00DALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  1880 jg/,106  34. 


PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 
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MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE   CO., 


This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive— an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  explanation! 


V.    A  OO  LP  HE    LOW   &   CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

f\FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^     Street 
£ST  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


*7< 


1  -j  a  week. 
*     tit  free. 


$12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  oui 
Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


f/>XX  a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free 
v  OU    Address  H    HALLETT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 


LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720.- 

AORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 
and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 

QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANYoi  Liverpool.  Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  Capital $37,092,750 

Aggregate  Assets 41,890,933 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE    BOOKER, 
ROBT.   DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


C.  J.  HUTCHINSON.  H.   R.   MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &.    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St.. 
[San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W,  L.  Chalmers,  Z.  P.  Clark,  J.  C.  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


GOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED  the 
Author.  A  new  and  great  Medical 
Work,  warranted  the  best  and  cheap- 
est, indispensable  to  every  man,  enti- 
tled "The  Science  of  Life,  or  Self- 
Preservation  ;"  bound  in  the  finest 
French  muslin,  embossed,  full  gilt,  300 
pp.,  contains  beautiful  steel  engrav- 
ings, i25prescriptions,  priceonly  $1.25 
sent  by  mail  ;  illustrated  sample  6  cts. 
FlfhW  mnVCrTT?Send  now.  Address  Peabody  Medi- 
UHUW  IniOliLr-cal  Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  H.  Parker, 
No.  4  Bulfinch  street,  Boston. 


THOMAS  PRICE, 

CHEMICAL  LABOEATOEY  ASSAY 

Office,  Bullion  Rooms,  and  Ore  Floors, 
534  Sacrumvulo  Street,  Sun  Truuelsco. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


S.  H.  McDonald, 

President, 

San  Francisco, 

Cat, 

rUstaBlisIiea. 

1863. 

CfapitaLStocli 

si.ooo.ooo.oo 

lus  459,233.03 

San  Francisco,  July  1,  1881. 
RESOURCES. 

Real  Estate  (Bank  Build's) . .  .8150,000  OO 

Bills  Reeeivable ..  1,607,093  11 

U.S.  Bonds 620.977  35 

Heal  Estate  taken  for  debt ....         5,225  35 
J. a  lid  Ass'n  and  Dock  Stock  . .       12,223  70 

Due  front  other  Banks 204,500  80 

Cash  (Coin  In  our  vault  J 508,611  45 

LIABILITIES.  S3.114.631  26 

Capital  Stock si.ooo.ooo  00 

Reserve  Fund  (Surplus) 459,233  03 

Due  Depositors 1.4G9.22M  50 

Due  to  other  Banks 186,107  23 

Due  Dividends  ..' 62  5Q 

E.  H.  McDonald,  President    »3.i  14.631  ao 


433  ('nlifornlri  St.,  Sun  FrnnciMCO. 

GEO.  I>.  DORSIN Manager 

WM.  SEXTON Ass't  Manager 

O  1  t  y     T>  e  -p  a.  r  t  m  e  n  t  , 
216  San.oine  street. 
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L.  A.   BERTELING'S    PATENT. 

DUYS  THE  FINEST  SPECTACLES 

in  existence.     85T  The  only  Opticians,  on  the  coast 
who  make  Spectacle  Lenses  to  order. 

BERTELI\G   A    rVATRY,   Scientific  Opticians, 

427  Kearny  St.,  between  Pine  and  California. 

d^  Beware  of  FRAUDS,  who  tell  you  they  make  Spec- 
tacle Lenses,  as  we  are  the  ONLY  OPTICIANS  on  this 
coast  who  do. 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 


PAPER  WAREHOUSE 

BONESTELL,  ALLEN  &  GO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

ALL    KINDS    OF    PAPER. 


413   AND    415   SANSOME    STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


DRINK 


JEWELRY  i  SILVERWARE 


WE  INVITE  AN  EXAMINATION  OF  OUR  LARUE  STOCK  OF 
FINE  DIAMONDS  AND  PEARLS,  ALSO  NEW  STYLES  IN  JEW 
ELRY  AND  SILVERWARE,  WHICH  WE  ARE  CONSTANTLY  RE 
CEIVING.  SINCE  THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  OLD  FIRM  WE 
HAYE  MADE  MATERIAL  CHANGE  IN  PRICES,  AND  OFFER 
GOODS  LOWER  THAN  EVER  BEFORE. 

LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Successors  to  Brayeruian  &  Levy,  No.  119  Montgomery  St. 


1881      FALL.      1881 

We  beg:  to  announce  the  opening  of  various  lines  of  New  Goods  just 
received  for  the  Fall  Trade,  comprising  Plushes,  Velvets,  Silks,  Satin  de 
Lyons,  Satin  .llarvrlcaux.  Colored  Rhadamcs,  Black  Goods.  Camels' 
Hairs,  Shoodas,  Cashmeres,  etc.,  together  with  a  very  large  line  of  real 
Scotch,  French,  and  German  fluids:  Stripes  and  Plaids  to  Match;  In- 
visible Checks,  etc. 

Our  Fancy  Goods  Department  contains  full  lines  of  Spanish  Lace 
Scarfs  and  Fichus,  made  up  Lace  Ties,  Bows,  Fichus,  etc.;  Fancy  Laces 
by  the  piece  and  yard.  Lace  Collars,  Mull  Ties,  etc.,  in  all  the  newest 
styles ;  Flat  Bags  and  Belts  in  all  the  latest  patterns. 

Our  stock  of  GEMT\E  FOSTER  KID  GLOVES  is  always  large,  and 
Ladies  can  rely  on  getting  their  size  and  the  shade  wanted.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  many  inferior  makes  of  laced  Gloves  now  offered  in  this 
city,  parties  wanting  a  first-class  article  should  only  buy  them  of  us. 

Mr.  Doane  is  now  in  New  York,  selecting  novelties  as  they  come  out, 
and  our  friends  will  always  be  able  to  find  something  new  by  examining 
our  Stock. 

DOANE  &  HENSHELWOOD, 

132  Kearny  Street.  (Thurlow  Block). 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF    BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  of  the  present 

time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  mailed  to  any  address. 

WOODWORTH,  SCHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agep<s,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FRESH   SHIPMENTS  of  this  renowned  brand  of   Champagne  Just  Re- 
ceived  by  the   Agents, 


WOLFF     &.     RHEINHOLD,    506     BATTERY    STREET. 


FALL  STYLE  HATS  1 1 

The  Largest  Stock  of  FALL  Novelties  in  MEN'S,  YOUTH'S,  and 
CHILDREN'S  HATS  in  all  shades,  offered  by 

HERRMANN 


336  KEARNY  ST.,  NEAR  PINE. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


w- 


S.   P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

■HOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer. 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

11C  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block,  SAN   FRANCISCO, 


FALK'S  MILWAUKEE 


ITSTANDSATTHEHEAD! 


m 

SEWING  MACHINE : 

T  A  DIES    APPRECIATING    THE 

■BEST,  and  desiring  reliability  in  work,  will  have  no 
other.     Send  for  circular  to 

J.  W.  EVANS, 
89  Post  Street,     -      San  Francisco. 


Palace  Hotel 


A.  D.  SHARON,  Lessee. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occu- 
pies an  entire  block  in  the 

centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  liotel  or  the  world.  It  is  fire 
and  earthquake -proof.  It  has  fire 
elevators.  Kvery  room  is  large,  light, 
and  airy.  The  ventilation  is  perfect. 
A  hath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room. 
All  rooms  are  easy  of  access  from 
broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illnniiuated  by  the  electric 
light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  1(m 
broad  balconies,  its  carriage  •  way, 
and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a  feature 
hitherto  unknown  in  American  ho- 
tels. Guests  entertained  on  either 
the  American  or  European  plan.  The 
restaurant  is  the  finest  in  the  city. 


Pebble  Spectacles 


MULLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    55TTw©  Hours  Notice. 

%%&•    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
oughly diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


A 


OT ICE— THE    TRADE  AND  THE 

Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  label,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY  &  CO.. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


C.   y.  SHEFFIELD. 


N.  W.  SPAULDING.  J.   PATTERSON 


SAW   MANUFACTURING 


17  and  10  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco 


NATHANIEL    GRAY.  C.  S.   WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

N.  GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

ftll  Sacramento  Street. 


For  CLEANING  and  POLISHING 


[Silverware, 

Nickel   Plate  - 

on  Stoves. 


Brass 
and 

■Vfflli'Mf^W-^^'  Copper  ware,  1 


LUSTROi 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 


■  10  in  IIS  Bnltrry  Mrn-i. 


BEER. 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  IX.     NO.  12. 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    SEPTEMBER    17,    1881. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


VENUS    AND    THE    COMET. 


The  Condition  of  Life  on  the  Planet,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Comet. 


[concluded  from  last  number.] 

I  returned  to  the  cabin  and  assisted  the  major  to  direct 
the  rays  from  Venus  upon  the  screen.  While  the  fixed  stars 
were  passing  over  the  screen  before  the  expected  advent  of 
the  planet,  I  noticed  that  a  bright  orb,  presenting  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  a  gibbous  moon,  suddenly  made  its  ap- 
pearance upon  the  field.  I  knew  that  it  could  not  be  a  fixed 
star,  since  it  subtended  an  arc  of  some  six  inches  on  the 
screen,  and  I  felt  equally  confident  that  it  was  not  the  planet 
we  were  in  search  of,  since  Venus,  though  now  past  her 
western  elongation,  and  therefore  at  least  seventy  millions 
of  miles  away,  would  certainly  present  a  picture  extensive  as 
that  of  Mars,  owing  to  her  superior  diameter.  Nevertheless 
the  gibbous  aspect  of  the  body  bore  a  marked  resemblance 
to  what  might  be  expected  of  Venus  in  her  present  relation 
to  the  sun,  and  I  consequently  hailed  the  major,  asking  him 
whether  it  was  possible  that  any  sudden  accident  had  hap- 
pened to  the  lenses  to  account  for  the  mysterious  diminu- 
tion in  size  of  the  supposed  celestial  object. 

"No,"  he  answered  presently;  "everything  is  right  out 
here.  Nevertheless,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  body 
you  mention.  See  if  anything  has  happened  to  either  of  the 
concave  receiving  lenses.  The  displacement  of  one  of  them 
would  materially  affect  the  size  of  the  image." 

I  felt  for  the  lenses,  and  found  that  their  position  was  un- 
changed, and  so  told  the  major. 

"Focus  your  binocular  upon  the  object,"  said  he;  "it  may 
possibly  be  one  of  the  asteroids  ;  a  new  one,  perhaps,  and 
may  present  an  interesting  study." 

"  But,"  returned  I,  "  were  it  one  of  those  diminutive  planets 
which  circle  round  the  sun,  midway  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter,  that  would  not  account  for  its  gibbous  appearance. 
In  that  case  we  should  behold  a  perfect  orb,  at  all  events, 
should  we  not?" 

"  You  are  right,"  replied  the  major  ;  "  it  is  evident  that 
this  body  must  revolve  in  an  orbit  between  ourselves  and 
the  sun." 

"Is  it  possible,"  I  asked,  struck  by  a  sudden  idea,  "that 
it  can  be  a  satellite  of  Venus?  " 

"That  must  be  it,"  cried  the  major,  with  emphasis.  "I 
have  always  thought  that  the  moon  of  Venus,  as  seen  by 
Cassini,  by  Short,  by  Montaigne,  by  Rodkier,  was  .not 
wholly  a  myth.  Examine  it  carefully  and  note  what  you  see." 

I  did  as  desired,  and  kept  this  moon  well  in  the  field  of 
vision.  It  resolved  itself  into  an  almost  absolute  epitome  of 
our  own  moon  approaching  the  full,  and  seemed  to  shine 
with  two  kinds  of  reflected  light,  one  radiant,  such  as  might 
be  referred  to  a  solar  source,  and  one  much  fainter,  flooding 
the  darkened  regions  of  the  sphere  with  a  species  of  twilight. 
I  noticed  that  the  surface  was  rough  and  mottled  by  volcanic 
action,  like  the  surface  of  our  own  satellite,  and  apprised  the 
major  of  the  fact. 

"  It  merely  bears  out  the  analogy  of  nature,"  said  he. 
"  There  can  be  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  a  satellite  of 
Venus  should  exist  under  other  conditions  than  our  own.  Its 
small  size — since,  by  your  description,  it  can  not  be  more 
than  half  the  diameter  of  our  own  moon — would  necessitate 
the  extinction  of  its  internal  heat  long  ago,  and  render  it  un- 
fit for  the  sustenance  of  life.  Still,  I  am  glad  you  have  dis- 
covered it,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  astronomical  uncer- 
tainty regarding  it,"  he  added,  as  the  orb  swept  slowly  out  of 
telescopic  view.* 

It  was  presently  succeeded  by  a  spectacle  before  which 
the  cloud-atmosphere  of  Jupiter,  and  the  well-defined,  though 
monotonous  seas  and  continents  of  Mars  paled  into  insignifi- 
cance. A  landscape  of  surpassing  beauty  was  passing  be- 
neath my  gaze,  as  if  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  away. 
Green  meadows,  resplendent  with  rainbow-hued  flowers  in 
such  profusion  as  to  be  distinctly  visible  even  at  this  dis- 
tance, seemed  to  pass  swiftly  by  with  the  diurnal  rotation  of 
the  planet.  Forests  of  trees,  whose  genus  I  could  not  ex- 
actly determine,  though  their  foliage  was  dense,  umbrageous, 
and  luxuriant,  stretched  over  vast  expanses  of  land,  beside 
limpid  rivers  and  placid  inland  lakes,  which  gleamed  be- 
neath a  radiant  sun  through  a  particularly  translucent  atmos- 
phere. Then  came  a  strange  and  interesting  spectacle.  A 
collection  of  dwellings  of  dazzling  white,  seemingly  con- 
structed of  porcelain  or  alabaster,  for  their  graceful  outlines, 
their  aerial  curves,  their  hanging  domes,  seemed  to  preclude 
the  idea  of  marble,  though  their  glistening  sheen  suggested 
the  purest  Parian,  reared  their  fronts  on  the  shore  of  a  lovely 
and  island-dotted  lake.  There  appeare'd  to  be  people,  clad 
in  shining  garments,  moving  in  the  streets,  which  were 
irregular,  and  bore  rather  a  resemblance  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  country  town  than  of  a  business  city.  Elegant 
structures,  of  a  size  which  is  rarely  paralleled  upon  our  earth, 
and  whose  symmetrical  proportions  naturally  evoked  the  idea 
of  temples,  lyceums,  or  other  buildings  dedicated  to  the. 
higher  culture  of  life,  were  not  wanting  to  complete  the 
pleasing  picture.  As  the  panorama  passed  on,  the  city  gave 
place  to  a  succession  of  country  houses — or  rather  palaces, 
judging  from  their  size — all  built  of  the  same  dazzling  white 
material,  and  surrounded  by  ample  pleasure-grounds,  stretch- 
ing as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Then  a  serene  and  shin- 
ing sea  passed  in  upon  the  field  of  vision.     Ships  and  argo- 


sies sailing  upon  its  bosom  served  to  convince  me  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Venus  had  acquired,  among  other  arts,  that 
of  navigation.  I  was  peculiarly  struck  with  the  serenity  and 
peacefulness  of  everything  I  saw,  both  on  the  sea,  which, 
after  a  few  hundred  miles,  again  gave  place  to  land,  and  on 
the  land  itself.  I  could  see  no  mountains,  but  pleasantly 
rounded  and  verdure-clad  hills  ;  no  abrupt  gorges,  bold 
bluffs,  stupendous  water-falls,  but  silvery  brooks  threading 
their  way  through  copses,  or  larger  rivers  gliding  gently  over 
smiling  and  peaceful  plains.  Many  more  cities  and  stately 
buildings,  built  upon  the  same  symmetrical  plan,  passed  be- 
neath my  gaze.  Continents  and  islands  glided  on  with  the 
slow  and  majestic  movement  of  a  panorama,  necessitating  a 
re-focusing  of  my  lenses  as  the  body  of  the  planet  gained 
curvature  toward  the  horizon,  till  at  length  the  pleasant  land- 
scape vanished  from  the  screen.  Greatly  pleased  with  what 
I  had  witnessed  after  the  unpleasant  ideas  suggested  by  the 
wild  and  abnormal  conditions  of  Jupiter  and  Mars,  I  went 
out  upon  the  root  and  talked  to  the  major. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  as  I  referred  to  what  I  had  just  seen, 
"Venus  is  the  beau  ideal  of  a  world  in  the  golden  or  Sat- 
urnian  age  ;  and  why  not  ?  Her  physical  conditions  are  ex- 
actly suited  to  produce  and  foster  a  race  of  the  most  perfect 
development.  Through  what  degrees  of  development  her 
inhabitants  attained  their  present  advanced  stage  in  arts,  in 
luxury,  in  government,  we  have,  of  course,  at  present,  no 
means  of  knowing.  I  shall,  however,  have  far  greater  facil- 
ities when  I  procure  my  new  power  of  eight  hundred  diam- 
eters, which  I  told  you  about.  I  can  then  observe  and  study 
their  actions  almost  as  well  as  if  I  were  among  them.  I  do 
not  despair  even  of  formulating  a  code  of  signals,  after  I 
have  succeeded  in  attracting  their  attention,  by  means  of 
which  I  can  open  up  intelligent  communication  with  them. 
You  need  not  start  and  look  amazed,  as  if  the  idea  were  wild 
and  beyond  the  power  of  human  intelligence  to  conceive  or 
carry  out.  I  should  have  supposed  that  what  you  have  wit- 
nessed here  on  two  occasions  already  would  have  rendered 
you  somewhat  diffident  as  to  the  present  penetrative  powers 
of  humanity  in  general,  and  scientists  in  particular.  Re- 
member that  George  Stephenson  was  laughed  down  and 
hooted  at  by  the  so-called  savants  of  his  day  as  a  maniac, 
because  he  gravely  asserted  that  his  locomotive  would  drag 
a  train  of  cars  along  a  pair  of  rails  at  the  rate  of  six  miles 
an  hour.  Morse  had  immense  difficulty  in  persuading  the 
sapient  legislators  of  his  day  that  the  transmission  of  sig- 
nals by  electricity  was  a  practicable  thing.  And  will  you 
then  dare  to  say  that  I  can  not  throw  a  signal  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  Venus  by  the  converse  of  that  method  which  I  em- 
ploy to  gather  their  light,  and  approach  almost  within  hail- 
ing distance  of  that  planet?"  And  the  major  turned  away 
with  considerable  heat. 

"  No,  no,"  he  went  on,  as,  after  walking  half  a  dozen 
paces,  he  turned  laughing,  "  I  cannot  blame  you  for  being 
nonplussed  by  my  remarks.  Of  course,  you  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  old  grooves,  and  must  religiously  believe 
what  is  told  you  in  your  schools  and  colleges.  But  when 
you  are  old  enough  to  think  for  yourself,  why  shouldn't 
you  ?    Tell  me  that."     And  he  stopped  abruptly. 

I  confess  to  having  felt  particularly  ashamed  and  uncom- 
fortably abashed  at  this  tirade  of  the  major's,  and  drew  sev- 
eral prolonged  whiffs  at  an  uncommonly  good  cigar  before 
I  regained  sufficient  composure  to  hazard  a  remark. 

"  Then  you  do  not  think,"  said  I,  "  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Venus  have  passed  through  the  same  chain  of  circumstances, 
through  the  same  processes  or  gradations  of  development, 
that  we  have?" 

"  I  do  not,"  he  replied.  "  I  am  compelled  to  believe, 
from  all  I  have  witnessed,  that  the  conditions  of  that  planet 
have  been,  and  are,  eminently  favorable  to  the  production 
and  development  of  only  the  best  and  highest  types  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life,  and,  per  contra,  as  eminently  unfa- 
vorable to  the  procreation  and  continuance  of  all  that  is  vile, 
depraved,  and  inferior  in  the  vital  scale.  The  conditions 
necessary  to  the  development  and  procreation  of  the  latter 
class  being  wanting,  I  am  confident  that,  when  we  have  fuller 
opportunities  for  observation,  we  shall  find  that  Venus  is  not 
only  free  from  all  ferocious  and  predatory  animals,  noxious 
reptiles  and  insects,  but  also  from  their  congeners  of  the  hu- 
man species.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  planet  devoid  of  Ben- 
gal tigers,  crocodiles,  rats,  scorpions,  tarantulas,  lying  politi- 
cians, thieving  officials,  hypocritical  religionists,  ignorant 
teachers,  cheating  merchants,  criminals  and  desperadoes  of 
every  class,  divine- right  usurpers  of  other  peoples' labor, 
puny  and  sickly  beings  whose  only  claim  to  manhood  is  the 
name,  and  you  can  form  some  conception  of  the  condition 
of  "society  in  Venus.  Now  for  the  reason.  First  and  fore- 
most, plenty  of  sunlight,  with  the  attendant  heat  tempered 
and  rendered  grateful  by  the  transparency,  rarity,  and  buoy- 
ancy of  the  air.  Next,  a  surface  crust  whose  sharp  edges 
were  all  worn  off  by  short  and  sharp  elemental  action  before 
it  became  the  repository  of  life.  On  a  sphere  such  as  this, 
the  profusion  and  variety  of  vegetable  forms  would  naturally 
attract  the  attention  of  those  developing  types  of  animal  life, 
which,  upon  our  own  unfortunate,  accursed,  and  convulsed 
planet,  were  driven,  however  unwillingly  at  first,  to  prey  upon 
one  another  until  habit  became  nature.  Man  followed  suit. 
Elemental  convulsions  have,  again  and  again,  aye,  for  mil- 
lions of  years,  swept  him  all  but  entirely  off  the  surface  of 
this  earth,  so  that  he  has  lost  his  records,  and  been  obliged 
to  depend  upon  those  mountainous  and  nearly  barbarous 


races  which  escaped,  for  the  slight  inklings  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  by  which  he  has  again  laboriously  worked  his  way 
up  to  some  poor  glimmer  of  knowledge  and  comfort  during 
the  last  few  thousand  years  of  dim  tradition.  But  he  still 
possesses  within  himself  a  possibility  of  higher  things,  a  nat- 
ural memory  and  inalienable  hereditary  reminiscence  of 
those  ancestral  glories  which  illustrated  this  planet  before 
the  last  tremendous  cataclysm  swept  everything  before  it. 
Now,"  continued  the  major,  "  you  see  the  moon  is  making  its 
appearance  above  the  horizon,  as  also  is  the  comet.  We 
shall  not  have  much  time  for  the  examination  of  both. 
Which  had  you  rather  see,  the  war-worn  surface  of  our 
satellite,  or  the  strange  and  puzzling  composition  of  the  nu- 
cleus and  shining  tail  of  one  of  those  bodies  which  have  puz- 
zled astronomers  since  the  days  of  Zoroaster  and  Ptolemy  ? 
If  you  choose  the  former,  you  will  see  unexpected  things — 
deep  abysses  opening  upon  hidden  central  seas,  and  other 
sights  as  fearful  as  grotesque  ;  if  the  latter,  you  will  have 
the  privilege  of  analyzing  the  most  mysterious  body  which 
sounds  the  depths  of  space" 

"  Although,"  I  replied,  after  a  moment's  deliberation,  "  I 
am  curious  to  learn  all  that  can  be  known  about  the  physi- 
cal constitution  of  our  satellite,  whose  great  proximity,  oc- 
cupying as  she  does  a  position  more  than  one  hundred  times 
nearer  than  any  other  of  the  heavenly  bodies  can  ever  attain 
to,  renders  her  a  desirable  object  for  astronomical  investiga- 
tion, yet  I  am  content  with  your  assurance  that  our  moon  is 
absolutely  destitute  of  all  forms  of  life,  animal  or  vegetable  ; 
that  she  is,  in  fact,  a  ruined  world,  and  as  such  can  awake 
but  a  scientific  interest,  such  as  one  might  bring  to  bear 
upon  a  rare  geological  specimen,  or  some  primitive  rock 
strata.  I  presume  nothing  of  any  great  physical  moment 
can  be  learned  from  a  minute  examination  of  the  surface  of 
our  satellite." 

"  That,"  answered  the  major,  "  depends  entirely  on  how 
you  look  at  it.  An  inspection  of  its  arid  wastes,  its  inter- 
minable sands,  its  gigantic  crater-beds,  might  afford  a  solu- 
tion of  the  vexed  problem  whether  the  moon  ever  possessed 
large  bodies  of  water  or  an  atmosphere,  and,  if  so,  where 
they  have  disappeared  to.  At  present  there  is  no  atmos- 
phere such  as  ours  existing  there  ;  that  is  to  say,  none  com- 
posed of  the  elements  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  Water  there 
is,  but  it  is  all  subterranean,  long  ago  drawn  and  sucked  into 
central  caverns  left  void  by  the  cooling  down  of  the  interior 
of  the  sphere.  I  am  merely  waiting  till  I  procure  the  higher 
magnifying  power  I  told  you  of  to  institute  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  this  subterranean  sea  through  an  immense 
opening  in  the  great  crater  Tycho.  I  then  do  not  despair  of 
discovering  some  ghastly  forms  of  amphibious  animal  life, 
to  which  the  octopus,  the  devil-fish,  and  the  spider-crab  will 
appear  gentle  and  symmetrical.  Some  dark  hints  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  fearful  monsters  I  have  already  got ;  but, 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  will  be  better  to  defer  the  examina- 
tion, and  direct  our  attention  to  the  comet,  which  will  have 
vanished  into  space  before  I  return  again  from  the  seaside, 
whereas  there  is  no  fear  of  a  like  catastrophe  with  the 
moon." 

I  gladly  assented  to  this  proposition,  and  together  we  di- 
rected the  instrument  upon  the  comet,  which  had  already 
attained  several  degrees  elevation  in  the  east.  It  was  a 
matter  of  ease  to  bring  so  large  a  body  upon  the  screen, 
and  presently  I  commanded  a  portion  of  the  tail,  through 
which  shone  several  fixed  stars  of  great  brilliancy.  At  first 
I  had  some  difficulty  in  bringing  what  seemed  an  extremely 
attenuated  and  nebulous  mass  to  a  focus  through  the  binoc- 
ular. The  substance  of  the  tail,  with  the  power  I  employed, 
seemed  to  defy  analysis  or  resolution  into  its  constituent 
elements. 

"We  must  remember,"  said  the  major,  as  I  referred  the 
matter  to  him,  "  that  the  comet  is  more  than  a  hundred  mil- 
lions of  miles  from  us  at  present,  and  therefore  not  seen  un- 
der nearly  so  favorable  conditions  as  those  under  which  we 
observed  Mars  or  Venus.  I  am  not  sanguine  of  being  able 
to  analyze  with  our  present  power  the  minute  particles  of 
which  the  tail  is  undoubtedly  composed." 

I  persevered,  however,  and  at  length  thought  that  I  made 
out  a  congeries  of  countless  myriads  of  globules  moving 
among  themselves  in  ever-changing  gyrations  and  with  in- 
credible velocity.  As  the  scene  passed  across  the  screen, 
there  remained  no  doubt  about  the  fact.  The  globules  grew 
more  luminous,  more  numerous  ;  their  involuted  motion, 
though  still  surprisingly  rapid,  not  so  agile  as  at  first,  and  I 
argued  that  my  vision  was  approaching  the  nucleus. 

I  was  not  disappointed  as.  suddenly,  a  sea  of  fire  burst 
upon  the  scene.  An  intense  white  light,  which  was  almost 
blinding  in  its  brilliancy,  occupied  the  field,  seemingly  pro 
ceedingfrom  a  molten  or  vaporous  mass  of  inconceivably 
high  temperature.  My  eyes  were  pained  by  the  specta 
cle,  and  I  was  presently  compelled  to  remove  them,  having 
first  noted,  however,  that  this  ocean  of  fire  and  light  was 
convulsed  within  itself  by  some  fierce  and  potent  agency 
which  I  could  not  understand.  I  again  turned  my  glass  upon 
the  tail,  but  found  that  the  extreme  brilliancy  of  the  nucleus 
had  dazzled  my  sight  into  impotency.  I  mechanically  arose 
and  went  out. 

"  Well,"  said  the  major,  slowly,  as  I  detailed  what  I  had 
seen,  "  I  can  not  help  thinking  that  the  nucleus  of  a  comet 
is  composed  of  electrical  substances  of  opposite  polarity, 
whose  immense  speed  while  near  the  sun  at  perihelion  ex- 
cites such  powerful  action  as  to  cause  them  to  become  incan- 
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descent  in  the  highest  degree.  Those  panicles  or  globules 
which  you  noticed  as  composing  the  tail,  are  thrown  off  or 
repelled  from  one  of  the  poles — in  the  case  of  some  observed 
comets  from  two  or  more  poles,  according  to  the  polarity  of 
the  substances  composing  the  nucleus.  This  electrical  re- 
pulsion would  account  for  the  terrific  and  inconceivable 
speed  with  which  the  end  of  a  comet's  tail  moves  while 
rounding  the  sun,  a  speed,  in  some  cases,  certainly  reaching 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  miles  per  hour.  As  a  com- 
mon dynamical  simile  upon  this  point  in  our  every-day  ex- 
perience, I  may  cite  the  repulsion  of  steel  filings  from  the 
end  of  a  magnet,  or  even  so  light  an  object  as  a  pith  ball ; 
so  that  actually  neither  the  small  mass,  gravity,  or  density  of 
a  body  would  necessarily  present  a  bar  to  such  electrical  ac- 
tion as  I  have  described.  I  think  we  have  at  last  got  upon 
the  track  of  the  laws  which  regulate  these  cometary  bodies, 
but  I  shall  study  the  matter  more  fully  with  my  higher  power. 
We  can  do  nothing  more  now,"  continued  he,  looking  at  the 
east.     "  Let  us  go  in." 

We  left  the  roof. 

"  Come  again,"  said  the  major,  as  I  said  good-bye,  "  when 
1  return  from  the  seaside,  which  will  be  in  about  a  month's 
time,  and  we  will  continue  our  investigations  if  you  care  to 
do  so."  Robert  Duncan  Milne. 

San  Francisco,  September,  1881. 


English  women,  says  the  Ne.v  York  Sun,  are  about  to 
take  a  hand  in  the  fight  between  the  manufacturers  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  and,  with  their  usual  method  of  going  to 
the  root  of  a  difficulty,  they  are  preaching  a  crusade  against 
the  wearing  of  French  silks,  for  which  they  propose  to  sub- 
stitute British  woollen  fabrics.  The  Joan  of  Arc  of  the  move- 
ment is  the  Countess  of  Bective,  and  under  her  banner  are 
arrayed  the  Princess  Christian,  the  Duchesses  of  Teck,  Aber- 
corn,  Athole,  Cleveland,  Manchester,  Marlborough,  North- 
umberland, Roxburghe,  Sutherland,  and  a  host  of  lesser  lights 
in  the  fashionable  world  too  numerous  to  mention.  The 
time  of  year  is  propitious  to  the  success  of  the  movement, 
by  reason  of  the  approach  of  winter  ;  but  whether  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  fair  dames  to  continue  the  fight  when  the 
summer  heat  shall  once  more  make  cooler  materials  a  ne- 
cessity is  doubtful.  However,  there  is  much  rejoicing  in  the 
wool-growing  and  wool-manufacturing  districts.  It  is  said 
to  be  sweet  to  die  for  one's  country,  but  hitherto  the  English 
fashionable  world  has  not  proved  itself  equal  to  any  method 
of  sacrifice.  The  present  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia,  when 
Princess  Royal  of  England,  endeavored  to  revive  the  Irish 
poplin  industry  by  making  that  material  fashionable.  At  the 
time  of  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
the  ribbon-makers  of  Coventry  were  almost  starving,  and  it 
was  endeavored  to  make  popular  the  wearing  of  Coventry 
ribbons.  The  Prince  Consort  tried  to  reintroduce  the  once 
fashionable  brass  button,  in  order  to  assist  that  Birmingham 
industry  ;  and  in  later  days  it  was  sought  to  give  the  Honi- 
ton  lace-makers  a  lift.  That  these  movements  were  all  short- 
lived is  a  bad  augury  for  the  success  of  the  one  inaugurated 
by  the  Countess  of  Bective.  Should  she  prove  able  to  carry 
out  her  design,  she  will  accomplish  an  immense  deal  of  good. 
Since  1873  the  consumption  of  wool  in  Great  Britain  has  de- 
creased about  seventy  thousand  bales  per  annum,  and  is  still 
diminishing.  The  fair  Amazons  should  induce  their  hus- 
bands to  join  in  a  movement  for  discarding  the  use  of  French 
wines. 

The  following  notes  upon  Canadian  knights  are  from  the 
New  York  World.  They  are  interesting  :  "  The  Canadian 
aristocrats  are  not  to  be  envied.  They  find  that  their  coun- 
trymen deride  their  titles,  and  they  would  quietly  drop  them 
if  they  could,  but  respect  for  Her  Majesty  forbrds  it.  One 
knight,  having  kept  a  drug-store  in  the  early  days,  is  irrever- 
ently called  'Sir  Bolus;'  a  second  is  dubbed  'Sir  Mack- 
erel,' because  he  earned  the  honor  at  the  Halifax  Fishery 
Commission;  and  a  third  is  styled  'Sir  Busted,'  inasmuch 
as  he  was  the  president  of  a  bank  which  went  down  in  the 
last  panic.  In  the  Dominion  knighthood  not  only  exposes 
the  wearer  to  scorn,  but  does  not  shield  him  from  public  in- 
sult, as  is  shown  by  a  scene  at  Nanaimo,  B.  C,  between  Sir 
Charles  Tupper,  Dominion  Minister  of  Railways,  and  Mr 
Bunster,  M.  P.  for  that  district.  The  British  Columbians 
are  a  singularly  democratic  people.  Most  of  them  are  In- 
dians and  Chinese,  while  the  white  minority  are  chiefly  grad- 
uates of  the  Californian  mining  camps  and  faro  banks. 
Mr.  Bunster,  wants  the  Government  to  build  a  railroad  from 
the  mainland  of  British  Columbia  to  Vancouver's  Island,  a 
project  about  as  feasible  as  the  construction  of  a  road  from 
Nantucket  to  the  west  coast  of  Cork.  This  Sir  Charles  re- 
fuses to  do,  and  so  Mr.  Bunster  first  receives  him  as  a  guest 
of  the  town,  and  then  publicly  falls  upon  and  rends  him.  It 
was  evidently  a  mistake  for  the  Dominion  Government  to 
send  a  knight  as  its  embassador  to  the  British  Columbians. 
Sir  James  Douglas,  an  old  Hudson's  Bay  man  and  Governor 
of  that  colony  before  its  admission  into  the  Canadian  Con- 
federation, used  to  say  that  he  always  doffed  the  Sir  before 
he  went  abroad  among  his  motely  subjects,  and  that  the 
secret  of  his  successful  statesmanship  lay  in  his  capacity  for 
holding  strong  drink  and  his  more  than  Schenckian  expert- 
ness  at  poker." 

There  is  a  story  that  the  popular  hymn,  "The  Sweet  By- 
and-by,"  was  the  work  of  two  men  while  drunk.  Joseph  P. 
Webster,  who  composed  the  music,  died  several  years  ago. 
Doctor  S.  F.  Bennett,  author  of  the  verses,  lives  at  Rich- 
mond, 111.  He  says  that  the  charge  of  intoxication  is  untrue, 
though  Webster  was  a  free  drinker.  The  two  wrote  a  hymn- 
book  in  1874,  and  "The  Sweet  By-and-by"  was  one  of  the 
pieces  jointly  produced  for  it.  Bennett  made  the  rhymes, 
and  Webster  brought  the  music  out  of  a  fiddle.  This  hymn 
has  a  sale  of  about  ten  thousand  copies  a  year  in  sheet  form. 
Bennett  says  that  he  and  Webster  were  not  orthodox  Chris- 
tians when  the  hymn  was  written,  and  that  he  is  now  even 
less  a  believer. 

Mr.  Alcott  is  reported  by  the  Portland  Advertiser  to  have 
said  at  the  Concord  School,  that  "Actuality  is  the  Thing- 
ness of  the  Here."  The  Advertiser  adds  :  "An  ordinary 
person  dislikes  to  set  up  an  opinion  against  so  high  au- 
thority, but  sometimes  it  does  seem  as  though  Actuality  is 
really  the  Hereness  of  the  Thing." 
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How    She    Was    Reconstructed. 


It  was  during  the  war  times.  Grant  was  thundering 
at  the  gates  of  Richmond,  and  Lee  was  pressing  back  the 
enemy.  The  battle  days  of  the  Wilderness  had  just  been 
passed,  and  the  Federals  were  swinging  around  the  circle, 
looking  for  a  weak  spot.  The  Confederates  were  moving  on 
an  inner  line,  closing  up  the  gap.  On  our  side  great  wagon 
trains,  heavy  artillery,  droves  of  beeves,  and  munitions  of  war 
were  moving  to  the  left.  From  the  front  new  regiments 
were  advancing  to  the  battle-ground ;  fresh  horses,  cavorting 
in  fields  of  Virginia  clover,  were  smelling  the  battle  from  afar. 
On  every  side  were  the  movements  of  a  great  army — cavalry, 
artillery,  infantry,  endless  trains  of  wagons,  tremendous 
parks  of  guns,  hospital  tents  with  the  yellow  flag,  ambulances 
carrying  the  wounded  to  the  rear.  The  base  was  White 
House.  There  stood  the  two  lone  chimneys  of  the  Wash- 
ington mansion,  that  had  been  burned.  There  was  left  the 
spring-house  of  stone,  and  from  the  bubbling  fountain 
soldiers,  teamsters,  and  stragglers  were  filling  their  canteens. 
The  river  was  jammed  with  its  fleet  of  ships  of  all  kinds. 
There  was  the  fleet  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  there  were 
the  hospitals,  there  a  thousand  tents  ;  reporters  from  all  the 
Northern  journals  ;  excitement  on  every  side,  apparent  con- 
fusion everywhere,  every  man  intent,  however,  on  his  duty, 
and  every  one  with  something  to  do.  There  was  the  great 
commissary  fleet,  bringing  stores,  provisions,  and  ammuni- 
tion, moving  out  in  column,  protected  by  cavalry ;  wagon 
trains  passing  on  to  the  front,  whence  came  the  noise  of 
reverberating  cannon. 

This  beautiful  spring  morning  I  found  myself  an  un- 
noticed unit  in  this  multitude,  mounted  on  a  comfortable 
horse,  with  canteen  and  canvas  -bag  well  filled — brandy  in 
the  flask  and  hard-tack  in  the  bag — furnished  by  the  Rever- 
end John  Anderson,  once  a  clergyman  at  Stockton,  and  now 
member  of  Congress,  then  captain  of  one  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission's  well-provided  steamers.  He  knew  I  would 
give  my  brandy  to  a  wounded  soldier,  if  I  found  one.  And 
I  did.  For  on  the  third  day  thereafter,  I  found,  walking 
from  out  the  hell  of  conflict,  a  soldier  of  Baldy  Smith's  brig- 
ade, his  arm  fairly  torn  from  his  shoulder  by  a  shell.  I  gave 
him  a  drink,  and,  clinging  with  his  unwounded  hand  to  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle,  I  turned  him  over  to  the  operating 
surgeon,  saw  him  tossed  upon  the  table,  a  sniff  of  chloro- 
form put  to  his  nose,  and  in  a  moment  the  gleaming  knife 
had  done  its  bloody  work,  and  a  one-armed  soldier  was 
placed  in  a  comfortable  ambulance,  and  driven  to  the  rear, 
with  my  brandy-flask.  I  went  to  the  front  in  company  with 
a  regiment  from  Maine — great,  handsome  Americans  from 
the  pine  North  ;  broad-shouldered,  thin-faced  Yankee  stal- 
warts, enlisted  for  no  bounty,  going  out  to  give  their  ser- 
vice, and  their  lives  if  necessary,  in  defense  of  their  native 
land.  I  am  writing  this  to  tell  a  love  story — an  incident  of 
those  heroic  days — and  so  I  hasten  on  with  my  tale.  Some 
ten  miles  on  our  way  I  came  to  a  Virginia  farm.  From 
a  field  there  came  a  young  two-year-old  colt,  thoroughbred, 
too  young  for  the  saddle.  He  joined  the  cavalcade,  and 
would  have  gone  forward  to  the  battle-ground  had  not  the 
colonel  ordered  some  of  his  men  to  drive  him  back  and  close 
the  gate.  This  was  done,  and  I  tell  the  story  to  illustrate 
the  kindly  feeling  of  Northern  soldiers.  I  reached  the  farm- 
house— a  nice,  spacious,  old-fashioned  Virginia  mansion, 
with  a  broad  porch,  standing  in  a  grove  of  trees.  Cherries 
were  ripe,  the  orchard  being  full  of  the  red,  ripe  fruit,  and  it 
was  guarded  by  Yankee  soldiers  from  Yankee  spoliation. 
Had  I  been  the  colonel,  I  would  have  saved  the  colt,  but  I 
would  have  given  the  boys  all  the  cherries  in  Virginia.  Be- 
hind the  house  was  a  well — an  old-fashioned  well,  with 
sweep  and  iron-bound  bucket — and  here  the  soldiers  were 
drinking  from  gourds  and  filling  their  canteens,  falling  out  of 
the  line  as  it  went  marching  by.  Soldiers  were  not  permit- 
ted to  enter  the  house.  I  was  not  a  soldier,  and  entered. 
I  sat  myself,  uninvited,  upon  the  porch.  I  was  asked 
to  enter  the  house  by  one  of  the  sweetest  of  Vir- 
ginia girls.  As  she  saw  I  was  not  a  soldier,  I.  think 
she  wanted  somebody  to  whom  she  could  vent  her  rebel  in- 
dignation against  Lincoln's  Yankee  hirelings.  She  was  a 
genuine  rebel,  saucy  and  splendid,  I  have  no  doubt  genu- 
inely sorry  that  she  could  not  go  out  to  fight  the  invading 
barbarian  Northmen,  to  come  home  as  her  brother  had — 
whom  I  saw — minus  a  leg  and  with  his  right  arm  in  a  sling, 
mutilated  for  life.  Taken  into  the  drawing-room,  with  the 
mother,  daughter,  and  rebel  soldier,!  spent  an  hour  in  con- 
versation over  the  war,  its  causes  and  its  consequences.  As 
a  Californian,  I  was  treated  as  a  neutral.  The  rebel  soldier 
was  willing  to  admit  the  gallantry  of  Northern  men.  He 
admitted  also  their  generosity.  It  was  a  Northern  soldier 
who  had  found  him  on  the  skirmish  line,  wounded  and  bleed- 
ing to  death,  and,  carrying  him  out  from  the  carnival  of 
strife,  had  hid  him  in  a  clump  of  bushes,  given  him  water, 
bound  up  his  wounds,  and  after  nightfall  had  stolen  to  his 
hiding  place  and  carried  him  into  the  rebel  lines,  at  the 
peril  of  his  own  safety.  The  mother — good,  pious,  loving 
soul— looked  upon  her  handsome,  pale  faced,  and  wounded 
boy,  and  dropped  a  tear  as  again  he  told  the  story  of  his 
rescue;  but  away  down  in  her  unforgiving  heart  was  hatred 
of  the  invader  ;  hatred  of  the  men  who  had  saved  her  sorrel 
colt,  for  on  the  sire  of  this  colt  her  husband  was  away  with 
Custis  Lee,  in  the  Virginia  Black  Horse  Cavalry,  fighting 
for  her  loved  South.  But  the  girl  !  How  her  black  eyes 
flashed  in  rebel  indignation  ;  how  she  tossed  her  head  in 
audacious  defiance  of  the  Yankees.  Sweet  seventeen  is 
brave.  In  answer  to  my  badinage,  that  when  the  cruel  war 
was  ended  the  Northern  officers  would  return  to  Virginia 
and  marry  all  the  girls,  she  vowed  and  declared,  with  all  the 
resoluteness  and  confidence  that  is  begotten  of  youth,  beauty, 
and  patriotism,  that  indeed  she,  for  one,  would  not  marry 
the  best  man  that  ever  was  born  north  of  the  Potomac. 
Filled  with  cherries  and  admiration  of  the  saucy  rebel 
beauty,  I  mounted  and  overtook  my  company. 

As  I  moved  to  the  front,  I  heard  the  guns  answering  each 
other  with, the  challenge  of  war.  Yesterday  had  been  a  bat- 
tle day.  To-day  there  was  only  an  occasional  report,  as  if 
from  some  great  sleepy  gun,  waking  up  to  the  consciousness 
of  duty  unperformed.  All  day,  till  evening,  I  was  amid  the 
moving  mass  of  trains,  and  marching  regiments,  and  ambu- 


lances. Then  followed  a  week  of  battles,  culminating  in  the 
bloody  struggle  of  Cold  Harbor.  While  the  battles  raged, 
it  seemed  as  though  hell  had  been  loosed  on  earth  ;  and 
when  the  strife  ceased  the  crickets  were  heard  singing  in 
the  quiet  groves.  During  tUe  night  the  stillness  seemed 
oppressive.  Tree-toads  chirped,  and  the  cuckoo  called  to 
its  mate  with  loving  note.  Suddenly  the  stillness  was  bro- 
ken, and  there  burst  forth  an  artillery  duel.  Cannon,  deep- 
throated,  answered  cannon  along  miles  of  battle-line.  Men 
sprang  to  the  trenches.  General  Grant  stirred  himself,  and 
his  aids  came  out  sleepy  from  their  tents.  General  Meade, 
with  his  orderly,  from  his  village  of  canvas  half  a  mile  away, 
dashes  down  to  the  camp-fire  of  Grant.  Consultations  are 
held  ;  orderlies  come  riding  in  ;  the  telegraph  wires  are  put 
in  action.  The  angry  roar  of  cannon  and  the  shriek  ot 
shells  die  away ;  the  tired  soldier  sinks  back  to  sleep. 
The  cricket  resumes  his  song,  the  tree-toad  his  chirp, 
the  cuckoo  calls  and  answering  mate  responds.  It  is  one  of 
Lee's  night  attacks.  And  now,  as  the  army  moves  around 
to  Petersburg,  I  mount  for  my  return  trip.  I  had  seen 
enough  of  war  ;  had  seen  it  in  all  its  terrors.  Its  sickening 
sights  had  been  forever  daguerreotyped  upon  my  brain,  and 
into  it  had  been  branded  as  with  a  burning  iron  a  grateful 
appreciation  of  the  patriotic  service  of  those  gallant  men, 
those  unepauletted  heroes  who  had  left  wife,  and  home,  and 
loved  ones,  and  perilled  all  in  defense  of  their  native  and 
their  adopted  land. 

On  my  way  I  again  paused  at  the  Virginia  farm-house, 
with  its  wide  veranda  and  cherry  trees.  With  the  freedom 
of  a  former  introduction,  I  stopped  and  entered  through  its 
open  door.  And  there,  on  the  very  lounge  upon  which  I 
had  sat  and  chaffed  my  saucy  rebel  of  seventeen,  lay 
a  wounded  soldier  in  blue,  nicely  propped  and  pillowed,  and 
by  his  side  sat  our  irreconcilable  rebel,  reading  to  him 
from  a  book  of  poems,  and  fanning  him.  I  bowed  and  un- 
covered and  laughed,  laughed  loud  and  long,  and  she,  the 
Yankee-hater,  blushed  and  flushed,  from  pink  to  red, 
from  red  to  crimson,  from  crimson  to  blue — the  little 
hypocrite  and  traitor.  What  could  she  do  but  blush,  as 
there  came  back  to  her  the  recollection  of  the  dreadful 
things  she  had  said  concerning  Yankee  officers,  and  here  I 
had  detected  her  in  the  very  act  of  playing  ministering  angel 
to  one  of  Hancock's  handsome  captains.  He  had  been 
wounded  in  the  Wilderness,  and  was  being  taken  to  the 
hospital  at  Washington.  While  the  ambulance  was  passing 
the  door  of  the  farm  his  wound  broke  out  afresh,  and  it  was 
feared  he  would  die.  He  was  taken  into  the  farm-house. 
It  would  not  violate  the  traditions  of  its  hospitality  even  to  a 
wounded  enemy,  and  not  till  he  had  found  a  bed  in  its  best 
room  and  had  his  wounds  dressed,  did  the  rebel  brother 
recognize  the  Northern  soldier  who  a  year  before  had  borne 
him  through  the  darkness  of  night  upon  his  shoulders  to  a 
place  of  safety.  He  was  convalescing  and  making  love,  and 
she  was  forgetting  home,  country,  and  patriotism. 

I  had  my  joke  ;  I  had  my  revenge  in  saying,  "I  told  you 
so."  I  left  my  card  and  left  my  lovers.  The  incident  was 
brought  to  my  recollection  a  few  days  since  by  receiving 
from  the  Palace  Hotel  the  card  of 


Wife  and  Daughtek. 

Bangor,  Maine. 


Upon  calling,  I  was  received  by  my  captain  friend,  his 
wife,  and  a  seventeen-year  old  daughter,  the  image  of  her 
mother's  saucy  rebelhood,  and  pledge  of  reconstructed  na- 
tionality, and  a  united  Union.     They  dine  with  us  Sunday. 

San  Francisco,  September,  1881.  Rochester. 


It  is  now  suggested,  says  Bill  Nye,  that  Guiteau  didn't  kill 
President  Garfield,  but  that  he  has  been  killed  by  the  medi- 
cal treatment  he  has  received.  Now,  in  Colorado  we  have 
rough,  crude  notions  about  hanging  a  red  handed  murderer 
that  might  shock  the  sensitive  nature  of  a  Washington  poli- 
tician, but  when  our  leading  men  decide  on  a  lynching  bee 
it  is  generally  crowned  with  success,  although  the  accused 
may  be  compelled  to  stand  on  a  rough  kerosene  barrel,  and 
go  through  the  exercises  without  his  notes.  We  have  only 
this  to  say  :  Let  Guiteau  come  to  Laramie  City,  where 
from  the  time-honored  telegraph  pole  he  can  look  over  into 
the  mysterious  realm  of  the  bright  beyond.  Then  if  some 
of  these  bald-headed  pill-makers  who  are  willing  to  shield 
the  assassin  in  order  to  pat  their  own  inordinate  vanity  on 
the  back,  desires  two  or  three  dollars'  worth  of  new-laid 
Wyoming  justice,  we  will  give  them  what  is  left  after  Gui- 
teau is  attended  to.  We  have  no  idea  that  this  suggestion 
will  be  accepted,  because  it  is  uncouth,  and  lacks  the  soft- 
ened and  chastened  repose  of  manner  and  elegant  diction 
which  are  the  results  of  an  older' and  more  refined  civiliza- 
tion ;  but  we  lay  it  on  the  altar  of  our  common  country 
with  that  open,  generous  style  of  ours  which  is  so  character- 
istic. 

The  dime  novel  has  received  another  black  eye.  In  a 
faction  fight  in  Menifee  County,  Kentucky,  the  other  day, 
fifty  shots  were  fired  without  hitting  anybody.  This,  says 
the  Boston  Tra?isaiftt,  is  too  bad.  We  had  always  been 
led  to  believe  that  a  Kentuckian  could  split  his  bullet  on  a 
knife-blade  at  ten  thousand  yards,  with  both  eyes  closed, 
both  arms  tied  behind  him,  and  his  rifle  destitute  of  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel.  Thus  perishes  another  dream  of  our  child- 
hood. Next  thing  we  know,  somebody  will  be  telling  us  that 
a  Kentuckian  can  be  found,  here  and  there,  who  does  not 
wear  a  girdle  of  Indian  scalps,  and  drink  corn  juice  in  com- 
pany with  a  ten-foot  rifle,  six  revolvers,  and  a  miscellaneous 
assortment  of  bowie-knives. 


A  Western  paper  suggests  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  In- 
dian Bureau,  in  giving  out  supplies,  to  arm  the  Indians  with 
the  toy  pistols  that  have  done  so  much  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  undertakers  since  the  Fourth  of  July. 


"  Mr.  Smith,"  said  a  lady  at  a  fair,  "  won't  you  please  buy 
this  bouquet  to  present  to  the  lady  you  love?"  "  It  wouldn't 
be  right,"  said  Mr.  Smith  ;  "  I'm  a  married  man." 


Some  one  calls  a  watermelon  a  nocturne  in  green  and  red, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


RAMBLES    AMONG    BOOKS. 


Reading  maketh  a  full  man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an 
exact  man. — Bacon, 

"  Of  all  forms  of  wretchedness,  that  resulting  from  an  un- 
happy marriage  is  the  most  difficult  to  anticipate,  for  it  may 
result  from  a  turn  of  disposition  or  an  infirmity  of  temper 
which  is  only  revealed  by  the  most  intimate  knowledge.  In 
all  ages  and  countries  a  vast  proportion  of  these  life-long 
contracts  have  been  either  negotiated  by  the  relations  of  the 
contracting  parties,  with  only  their  nominal  consent,  or 
have  been  entered  into  at  an  age  when  there  can  be  little 
knowledge  of  life  or  character,  when  the  judgment  is  still  un- 
formed, or  under  the  influence  of  a  passion  which  is  pro- 
verbially fitted  to  distort  it.  It  is  is  also  a  well-recognized 
fact  that,  as  Swift  says,  the  art  of  making  nests  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  art  of  making  cages  ;  that  many  of  the  qual- 
ities peculiarly  fitted  to  attract  men  into  marriage,  are  also 
peculiarly    unfitted   to   secure   the    happiness    of  a  home. 

In  many  cases  marriage  involves  to  the  weaker 

party  a  tyranny  so  brutal,  galling,  incessant,  and  at  the  same 
time  absolutely  hopeless,  that  it  forms  the  nearest  type  of 
eternal  damnation.  In  such  cases  it  would  be  much  more 
reasonable  to  speak  of  the  sacrament  of  divorce  than  of  the 
sacrament  of  marriage  ;  and  it  were  hard  to  say  what  bene- 
fit issues  from  the  contract,  unless  it  be  that  of  relieving 
death  of  half  its  terrors  by  depriving  life  of  all  its  charms, 

A  moralist  may  very  reasonably  doubt  whether 

even  open  profligacy  is  more  debasing  than  a  legitimate 
union  in  which  hatred  has  taken  the  place  of  love,  and  the 
unspoken  day-dream  of  each  partner  is  to  witness  the  burial 
of  the  other." — Leckey's  Eighteenth  Century, 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


For  life  in  general  there  is  but  one  decree.  Youth  is  a 
blunder  ;  Manhood  a  struggle  ;  Old  Age  a  regret.  Do  not 
suppose  that  I  hold  that  youth  is  genius  ;  all  that  I  say  is, 
that  genius,  when  young,  is  divine.  Why,  the  greatest  cap- 
tains of  ancient  and  modern  times  both  conquered  Italy  at" 
five-and-twenty.  Youth,  extreme  youth,  overthrew  the  Per- 
sian Empire.  Don  John  of  Austria  won  Lepanto  at  twenty- 
five,  the  greatest  battle  of  modern  times  ;  had  it  not  been  for 
the  jealousy  of  Philip,  the  next  year  he  would  have  been 
Emperor  of  Mauritania.  Gaston  de  Foix  was  only  twenty- 
two  when  he  stood  a  victor  on  the  plain  of  Ravenna.  Every 
one  remembers  Conde"  and  Rocroy  at  the  same  age.  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  died  at  thirty-eight.  Look  at  his  captains  : 
that  wonderful  Duke  of  Weimar,  only  thirty-six  when  he 
died.  Banier  himself,  after  all  his  miracles-,  died  at  forty- 
five.  Cortes  was  little  more  than  thirty  when  he  gazed  upon 
the  golden  cupolas  of  Mexico.  When  Maurice  of  Saxony 
.  died  at  thirty-two,  all  Europe  acknowledged  the  loss  of  the 
greatest  captain  and  the  profoundest  statesman  of  the  age. 
Then  there  is  Nelson,  Clive  ;  but  these  are  warriors,  and 
perhaps  you  may  think  there  are  greater  things  than  war. 
I  do  not  :  I  worship  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  But  take  the  most 
illustrious  achievements  of  civil  prudence.  Innocent  III., 
the  greatest  of  the  Popes,  was  the  despot  of  Christendom  at 
thirty-seven.  John  de  Medici  was  a  cardinal  at  fifteen,  and, 
according  to  Guicciardini,  baffled  with  his  statecraft  Ferdi- 
nand of  Arragon  himself.  He  was  Pope  as  Leo  X.  at  thirty- 
seven.  Luther  robbed  even  him  of  his  richest  province  at 
thirty-five.  Take  Ignatius  Loyola  and  John  Wesley,  they 
worked  with  young  brains.  Ignatius  was  only  thirty  when 
he  made  his  pilgrimage. and  wrote  the  "  Spiritual  Exercises." 
Pascal  wrote  a  great  work  at  sixteen,  and  died  at  thirty-seven 
he  greatest  of  Frenchmen. — Lord  Beaconsfieldts  Coningsby, 


"Great  cities  in  the  night,,;  said  Professor  Teufelsdrockh 
once  at  midnight,  as  we  were  engaged  in  earnest  talk,  "  what 
sublimity  !  These  fringes  of  lamplight,  struggling  up  through 
smoke  and  thousand-fold  exhalation,  some  fathoms  into  the 
ancient  reign  of  Night,  what  thinks  Bootes  of  them,  as  he 
leads  his  Hunting  Dogs  over  the  Zenith,  in  their  leash  of  si- 
dereal fire  ?  That  stifled  hum  of  Midnight,  when  Traffic  has 
lain  down  to  rest,  and  the  chariot-wheels  of  Vanity,  still 
rolling  here  and  there  through  distant  streets,  are  bearing 
her  to  Halls  roofed  in,  and  lighted  to  the  due  pitch  for  her  ; 
and  only  Vice  and  Misery,  to  prowl  or  to  moan  like  night- 
birds,  are  abroad  :  that  hum,  I  say,  like  the  stertorous,  un- 
quiet slumber  of  sick  Life,  is  heard  in  Heaven  !  Oh,  under 
that  hideous  coverlet  of  vapors,  and  putrefactions,  and  un- 
imaginable gases,  what  a  Fermenting-vat  lies  simmering  and 
hid!  The  joyful  and  the  sorrowful  are  there  ;  men  are  dy- 
ing there  ;  men  are  being  born  ;  men  are  praying  ;  on  the 
other  side  of  a  brick  partition,  men  are  cursing  ;  and  around 
them  all  is  the  vast,  void  Night.  The  proud  Grandee  still 
lingers  in  his  perfumed  saloons,  or  reposes  within  damask 
curtains  ;  Wretchedness  cowers  into  truckle-beds,  or  shivers 
hunger-stricken  into  its  lair  of  straw  ;  in  obscure  cellars, 
Rouge-et-Noir  languidly  emits  its  voice-of-destiny  to  haggard, 
hungry  Villains  ;  while  Councillors  of  State  sit  plotting,  and 
playing  their  high  chess-game,  whereof  the  pawns  are  Men. 
The  Lover  whispers  his  mistress  that  the  coach  is  ready  ; 
and  she,  full  of  hope  and  fear,  glides  down,  to  fly  with  him 
over  the  borders  ;  the  Thief,  still  more  silently,  sets  to  his 
picklocks  and  crowbars,  or  lurks  in  wait  till  the  watchmen 
first  snore  in  their  boxes.  Gay  mansions,  with  supper-rooms, 
and  dancing-rooms,  are  full  of  light,  and  music,  and  high- 
swelling  hearts  ;  but,  in  the  Condemned  Cells,  the  pulse  of 
life  beats  tremulous  and  faint,  and  bloodshot  eyes  look  out 
through  the  darkness,  which  is  around  and  within,  for  the 
light  of  a  stern  last  morning.  Six  men  are  to  be  hanged  on 
the  morrow  :  comes  no  hammering  from  the  Rabenstein? — 
their  gallows  must  even  now  be  o'building.  Upwards  of  five 
hundred  thousand  two-legged  animals  without  feathers  lie 
round  us,  in  horizontal  position,  their  heads  all  in  nightcaps, 
and  full  of  the  foolishest  dreams.  Riot  cries  aloud,  and 
staggers  and  swaggers  in  his  rank  dens  of  shame  ;  and  the 
Mother,  with  streaming  hair,  kneels  over  her  pallid,  dying 
infant,  whose  cracked  lips  only  her  tears  now  moisten.  All 
these  headed  and  huddled  together,  with  nothing  but  a  little 
carpentry  and  masonry  between  them  —  crammed  in,  like 
salted  fish,  in  their  barrel — or  weltering,  shall  I  say,  like  an 
Egyptian  pitcher  of  tamed  Vipers,  each  struggling  to  get  its 
head  above  the  other.  Such  work  goes  on  under  that  smoke- 
counterpane  !  But  I,  mei?i  Werther,  sit  above  it  all ;  I  am 
alone  with  the  Stars." — Carlyle's  Sartor  Resartus. 


The  Coronation  of  Inez  de  Castro 
There  was  music  on  the  midnight  : 

From  a  royal  fane  it  rolled, 
And  a  mighty  bell,  each  pause  between. 

Sternly  and  slowly  tolled. 
Strange  was  their  mingling  in  the  sky; 

It  hushed  the  listener's  breath ; 
For  the  music  spoke  of  triumph  high — 

The  lonely  bell,  of  death. 
There  was  hurrying  through  the  midnight, 

A  sound  of  many  feet ; 
But  they  fell  with  a  muffled  fearfulness 

Along  the  shadowy  street ; 
And  softer,  fainter,  grew  their  tread 

As  it  neared  thv  minster  gate, 
Whence  a  broad  and  solemn  light  was  shed 

From  a  scene  of  royal  state. 
Full  glowed  the  strong  red  radiance 

In  the  centre  of  the  nave, 
Where  the  folds  of  a  purple  canopy 

Swept  down  in  many  a  wave, 
Loading  the  marble  pavement  old 

With  a  weight  of  gorgeous  gloom, 
For  something  lay  midst  their  fretted  gold 

Like  a  shadow  of  the  tomb. 
And  within  that  rich  pavilion. 

High  on  a  glittering  throne, 
A  woman's  form  sat  silently, 

Midst  the  glare  of  light,  alone. 
Her  jeweled  robes  fell  strangely  still  ; 

The  drapery  on  her  breast 
Seemed  with  no  pulse  beneath  to  thrill, 

So  stonelike  was  its  rest ! 
But  a  peal  of  lordly  music 

Shook  e'en  the  dust  below — 
When  the  burnmg  gold  of  the  diadem 

Was  set  on  her  pallid  brow. 
Then  died  away  that  haughty  sound, 

And  from  the  encircling  band 
Stepped  prince  and  chief,  midst  the  hush  profound, 

With  homage  to  her  hand. 
Why  passed  a  faint,  cold  shuddering 

Over  each  martial  frame, 
As  one  by  one,  to  touch  that  hand, 

Noble  and  leader  came? 
Was  not  the  settled  aspect  fair? 

Did  not  a  queenly  grace, 
Under  the  parted  ebon  hair. 
Sit  on  the  pale  still  face? 
It  was  a  strange  and  fearful  sight, 

The  crown  upon  that  head, 
The  glorious  robes,  and  the  blaze  of  light, 

All  gathered  round  the  Dead  ! 
And  beside  her  stood  in  silence 

One  with  a  brow  as  pale, 
And  white  lips  rigidly  compressed, 

Lest  the  strong  heart  should  fail ; 
King  Pedro,  with  a  jealous  eye, 
Watching  the  homage  done, 
By  the  land's  flower  and  chivalry, 

To  her,  his  martyred  one. 
But  on  the  face  he  looked  not, 

Which  once  his  star  had  been  ; 
To  every  form  his  glance  was  turned, 

Save  of  the  breathless  queen  ; 
Though  something,  won  from  the  grave's  embrace. 

Of  her  beauty  still  was  there, 
Its  hues  were  all  of  that  shadowy  place, 

It  was  not  for  him  to  bear. 
Alas  !   the  crown,  the  sceptre, 
The  treasures  of  the  earth, 
And  the  priceless  love  that  poured  those  gifts, 

Alike  of  wasted  worth  ! 
The  rites  are  closed.     Bear  back  the  dead 

Unto  the  chamber  deep; 
Lay  down  again  the  royal  head, 

Dust  with  the  dust  to  sleep. 
There  is  music  fcn  the  midnight — 

A  requiem  sad  and  slow, 
As  the  mourners  through  the  sounding  aisle 

In  dark  procession  go ; 
And  the  ring  of  state,  and  the  starry  crown, 

And  all  the  rich  array, 
Are  borne  to  the  house  of  silence  down, 

With  her,  that  queen  of  clay. 
And  tearlessly  and  firmly 

King  Pedro  led  the  train  ; 
But  his  face  was  wrapt  in  his  folding  robe, 

When  they  lowered  the  dust  again. 
*Tis  hushed  at  last  the  tomb  above ; 

Hymns  die,  and  steps  depart : 
Who  called  thee  strong  as  Death,  O  Love? 

Mightier  thou  wast  and  art.     — Felicia  llemans. 


THE  GREAT  REUNION  OF  JONESES. 


By  R.  Jones  Burdette. 


The  Bridal  of  Andalla. 
"  Rise  up,  rise  up,  Xarifa  !  lay  the  golden  cushion  down 
Rise  up,  come  to  the  window,  and  gaze  with  all  the  town. 
From  gay  guitar  and  violin  the  silver  notes  are  flowing, 
And  the  lovely  lute  doth  speak  between  the  trumpet's  lordly  blowing, 
And  banners  bright  from  lattice  light  are  waving  everywhere, 
And  the  tall  plume  of  our  cousin's  bridegroom  floats  proudly  in  the  air. 
Rise  up,  rise  up,  Xarifa  !  lay  the  golden  cushion  down  ; 
Rise  up,  come  to  the  window,  and  gaze  with  all  the  town. 
Arise,  arise,  Xarifa !   I  see  Andalla's  face — 
He  bends  him  to  the  people  with  a  calm  and  princely  grace  ; 
Through  all  the  land  of  Xeres  and  banks  of  Guadalquiver 
Rode  forth  bridegroom  so  brave  as  he,  so  brave  and  lovely,  never. 
Yon  tall  plume  waving  o'er  his  brow,  of  purple  mixed  with  white, 
I  guess  'twas  wreathed  by  Zara,  whom  he  will  wed  to-night. 
Rise  up,  rise  up,  Xarifa !   lay  the  golden  cushion  down  ; 
Rise  up,  come  to  the  window,  and  gaze  with  all  the  town. 
What  aileth  thee,'  Xarifa — what  makes  thy  eyes  look  down? 
Why  stay  ye  from  the  window  far,  nor  g^ze  with  all  the  town  ? 
I've  heard  you  say  on  many  a  day— and  sure  you  said  the  truth — 
AndalU  rides  without  a  peer  among  all  Granada's  youth  ; 
Without  a  peer  he  rideth,  and  yon  milk-white  horse  doth  go 
Beneath  his  stately  master  with  a  stately  step  and  slow — 
Then  rise — oh  rise,  Xarifa,  lay  the  golden  cushion  down  ; 
Unseen    here    through  the  lattice  you  may  gaze  with  all  the  toun." 
The  Zegri  lady  rose  not,  nor  laid  her  cushion  down, 
Nor  came  she  to  the  window  to  gaze  with  all  the  town  ; 
But  though  her  eyes  dwelt  on  her  knee,  in  vain  her  fingers  strove, 
And  though  her  needle  pressed  the  silk,  no  flower  Xarifa  wove  ; 
One  bonny  rosebud  she  had  traced  before  the  noise  drew  nigh  — 
That  bonny  bud  a  tear  effaced,  slow  drooping  from  her  eye — 
"  No — no!"  she  sighs,  "bid  me  not  rise,  nor  lay  my  cushion  down. 
,To  gaze  upon  Andalla  with  all  the  gazing  town." 
"Why  rise  ye  not.   Xarifa,  nor  lay  your  cushion  down? 
Why  gaze  ye  not,  Xarifa,  with  all  the  gazing  town? 
Hear,  hear  the  trumpet  how  it  swells,  and  how  the  people  cry  ; 
He  stops  at  Zara's  palace-gate — why  sit  ye  still— oh,  why?" 
— "At  Zara's  gale  slops  Zara's  mate  ;  in  him  shall  1  discover 
The  dark-eyed  youth  pledged  me  his    truth  with  tears,  and  was  mj 

lover? 
I  will  not  rise,  with  weary  eyes,   nor  lay  my  cushion  down, 
To  gaze  on  false  Andalla  with  all  the  gazing  town." 

— John  Gibson  Lockhart, 


You  have  read  the  voluminous  newspaper  reports  of  the 
great  family  reunions — the  Coffins  at  Nantucket  and  the 
Palmers  at  Stonington,  Connecticut.  Great  families  and 
old  families,  both  of  them  ;  but  greater  and  older  than  either 
or  both  ot  them  was  the  old,  old  family  whose  descendants 
are  as  the  sands  of  the  seashore  for  multitude,  and  as  the 
leaves  of  the  forest  for  number,  which  recently  held  its  re- 
union in  the  new  skating  rink  at  Wolfville — the  Jones  family. 
For  many  years  this  family  has  talked  of  a  reunion,  but  the 
difficulty  was  to  find  a  place  large  enough  to  hold  the  gath- 
ering clans.  .Where  could  the  Joneses  be  assembled  ?  There 
was  room  in  Stonington  for  all  the  Palmers,  and  Nantucket 
held  all  the  Coffins  without  spilling.  But  what  place  could 
hold  all  the  Joneses  ?  Their  lines  had  gone  out  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  Where  were  they  not  known  ?  The  North  gave 
them  up,  and  the  South  held  them  not  back.  By  every  winding 
stream  they  pitched  their  tents  ;  the  waves  of  every  sea 
parted  around  their  eager  keels  ;  in  the  marts  of  trade  their 
signs  outnumbered  every  name  but  that  of  the  ubiquitous 
"  Co.";  in  every  hamlet  they  dwelt,  and  in  every  land  they 
lived,  and  they  moved  in  every  industry  and  profession.  So 
they  built  the  Wolfville  skating  rink,  which  is  somewhat 
larger  than  the  Circus  Maximus  at  Rome  in  its  palmiest 
days,  and  there,  in  the  storied  shadows  of  Evangeline's  land, 
with  every  breeze  laden  with  the  perfume  of  the  Nova  Sco- 
tian  meadows,  the  Jones  family  held  its  reunion.  John  Jones, 
of  Jonesville,  Jones  County,  was  unanimously  elected  presi- 
dent. After  he  was  declared  elected,  it  was  discovered  that 
there  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  him,  and  he  was 
required  to  shoot  off  a  tie.  This  was  done  many  times,  un- 
til John  Jones,  of  Jonesville,  Jones  County,  was  duly  elected, 
and  took  the  chair.  He  thanked  the  family  for  the  honor 
they  had  conferred  upon  him.  He  was  proud  of  his  name 
and  lineage.  He  was  the  only  son  of  John  Jones. 
Some  five  hundred  delegates  sprung  to  their  feet  and  called 
him  a  liar.  The  president  then  qualified  his  remark,  and 
the  family  proceeded  to  elect  a  vice-president.  John  Jones 
was  elected  on  the  first  ballot,  and  had  to  shoot  off  a  tie, 
when  John  Jones,  of  Jonesbord',  Morgan  County,  was  elected. 
He  also  thanked  the  convention.  "  My  ancestors,"  he  said, 
"  came  from  the  hills  and  mines  of  Yrdrehdtggwdd,  Wales." 
The  rest  of  his  speech  was  lost  in  a  wild  burst  of  enthusi- 
astic, universal,  and  indefinitely  continued  applause,  that 
shook  the  rink  to  its  foundations.  The  balloting  for  secre- 
tary, after  a  few  score  ties,  resulted  in  the  election  of  John 
Jones,  of  Evans  County.  He  thanked  the  family.  His 
early  life,  he  said,  was  passed  among  the  glass-works  of 
Pennsylvania.  A  roar  of  applause  like  the  dash  of  a  moun- 
tain torrent  drowned  the  rest  of  his  utterances,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Joneses  rose  to  their  feet  and  sang  the  ancient 
Welsh  battle-song  of  the  clan  : 

"  Johnn  Jones's  bddy  lys  11  mwuldy  ynn  thd  grnnndd." 
There  was  a  decided  contest  for  the  treasurership,  but  John 
Jones,   of  Green  County,   was   finally   elected.     He  said  : 

"  Inigo "    And  the  whole  mighty  mass  of  Joneses  stood 

up  on  the  benches,  and  chairs,  and  tables,  to  applaud  and 
sing.  John  Jones  was  then  elected  corresponding  secretary, 
after  which  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  an  ex- 
ecutive committee  ;  John  Jones,  John  Jones,  John  Jones, 
John  Jones,  John  Jones.  The  band  played  the  family  an- 
them : 

"  Hll,  Cllmmbba,  hpppy  11, 
Hwll,  yy  Joneses  hvwnn  brrn  bnnd." 

The  president  read  the  first  regular  toast  of  the  occasion 
with  visible  emotion.  It  was  the  name  of  the  honored 
founder  of  their  family  ;  a  man  whose  name  could  never  die 
in  the  earuh  ;  a  man  whose  children  rose  up  all  over  the 
world  whenever  the  roll  of  the  Joneses  was  called.  "Brothers 
and  sisters,"  the  president  said,  "  we  will  drink  to  the  mem- 
ory of  John  Jones "     "  First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and 

first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  ! "  shouted  the  conven- 
tion ;  and  then  they  "came  down,"  while  the  band  played 
the  old  marching  .song  of  the  Jones  family,  "Joneskee  Jones- 
die."  Proiessor  Jones,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
then  read  an  interesting  paper  on  "John  Jones  at  the  Battle 
of  Actium."  Mrs.  John  Jones  sang  a  beautiful  ballad,  com- 
posed by  Professor  John  Jones,  of  the  Boston  Conservatory 
of  Music,  expressly  for  this  occasion  : 

"  YnY  cclldd  Itttll  Joneseycup,  drrr  ltttll  Bbtttyrcpp." 
The  committee  on  the  great  seal  reported  a  beautiful  design 
for  the  family  seal.  It  represents  the  subsidence  of  the 
flood.  The  ark  has  just  grounded  on  Mount  Ararat.  An 
omnibus  stands  at  the  landing,  -with  a  porter  shouting  for 
passengers,  while  higher  up  on  the  mountain  stands  a  hotel, 
with  the  landlord  and  his  family  playing  croquet  on 
the  lawn,  and  the  swinging  sign  bears  the  inscription  : 
"Jones  House,  by  John  Jones.  Only  first-class  watering 
place  open  all  the  year."     The  Glee  Club  sang 

"  The  Joneses  on  owr  blkkk." 
The  committee  on  genealogy  submitted  its  report,  embody- 
ing a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  John  Jones. 

Letters  were  read  from  many  distinguished  members  of 
the  family  who  were  unable  to  be  present,  among  others 
Ulysses  Jones  Grant,  John  Jones  Logan,  William  Jones 
Sherman,  Henry  Jones  Beecher,  Mark  Jones  Twain,  Ruther- 
ford Jones  Hayes,  DeWitt  Jones  Talmage,  Roscoe  Jones 
Conkling,  James  Jones  Blaine,  Oliver  Jones  Holmes,  Henry 
Jones  Longfellow,  Joseph  {ones  Cook,  Philip  Jones  Sheridan, 
Edwin  JOnes  Booth,  John  Jones  Mill,  Clara  Jones  Kellogg, 
Anna  Jones  Dickinson,  Susan  Jones  Anthony,  Helen  Jones 
Potter,  Mary  Jones  Anderson,  Anna  Jones  Cary,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Jones  Stanton,  Rose  Jones  Cooke,  Robert  Jones  Inger- 
soll,  William  Jones  Vanderbilt,  Jay  Jones  Gould,  and  other 
eminent  Joneses.  In  the  evening,  during  the  grand  ball, 
the  following  beautiful  tableaux  were  exhibited  on  the  stage, 
with  thrilling  effect  : 

"  George  W.  Jones  crossing  the  Delaware."  "  Christopher  Jones 
discovering  America. "  "  Napoleon  Jonescrossing  the  Alps."  "Daniel 
Jones  addressing  the  U.  S.  Senate  on  the  compromise  measures — 1850." 
"  Julius  Jones  crossing  the  Rubicon."  "  Leonidas  Jones  at  the  battle 
of  Thermopylae"     "  Jones  naming  the  animals." 

The  reunion  adjourned  amid  great  enthusiasm,  to  meet 
again  some  time  next  century. — Burlingto?i  Hawkeye. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


BELLA'S    LETTER. 


Some  Notes  on  Fashions — A  Russian  Officer's  Book — The  Naval  Fes- 
tivities in  and  around  the  Harbor —  Weddings  of  the  Week — 
Movements. 


Friday,  September  16,  1SS1. — I  met  a  gentleman  friend 
a  few  days  ago — an  incorrigible  bachelor— who  imparted  to 
me  the  novel  information  that  he  had  secured  membership 
in  a  new  San  Francisco  society  that,  while  participants  were 
not  compelled  to  die  to  win,  they  were  to  do  the  next  thing 
to  it — so  he  said — gfet  married  !  In  other  words,  all  bache- 
lors who  become  members  of  this  society  are  not  to  get 
married  ;  but  still  they  assess  themselves  fifty  cents  a  month 
in  order  to  create  a  fund  wherewith  to  endow  the  member 
who  may  happen  to  get  punctured  by  Cupid's  cruel  shafts. 
He  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  it  was  a  capital'joke  on  the 
girls,  and  seemed  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  here- 
after marriage  ceremonies  would  be  like  angels'  visits — few 
and  far  between.  I  rather  opened  the  eyes  of  the  young 
scamp  by  informing  him  that  the  thing  was  not  new  ;  that 
there  were  many  such  societies  and  associations  throughout 
the  United  States  ;  and  that  they  were  generally  known  as 
schemes — I  emphasized  the  word  schemes — to  encourage 
wedlock — not  to  discourage  it.  Indeed,  those  in  Canada  are 
known  as  "  National  Marriage  Dowry  Associations,"  and  are 
carried  on  partly  by  the  promoters  to  make  money,  of  course, 
and  partly  to  encourage  man  and  maid  to  wed.  These  asso- 
ciations are  now  casting  their  arms  over  the  bachelors  and 
spinsters  of  many  American  and  Canadian  communities  ; 
and,  as  their  circulars  declare, 'they  are  established  to  "en- 
courage lawful  wedlock,  to  promote  economy,  to  endow 
homes,  and  to  make  married  life  the  end  and  aim  of  the  rich 
and  poor  alike."  Whether  or  not  the  San  Francisco  society 
has  been  started  in  fun,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  know  that  the 
joining  of  these  societies  in  the  East  is  considered  a  serious 
matter.  If  it  is  carried  out  seriously  and  successfully  here, 
it  will  be  a  good  thing  ;  and  I  trust  that,  if  young  ladies  are 
excluded  from  this  association,  they  will  organize  one  of 
their  own.  Any  young  lady  of  respectability  who  was  known 
to  have  a  certificate  for  the  payment  to  her  of  a  thousand  or 
two  dollars  upon  her  lawful  marriage,  would  be  "  the  ob- 
served of  all  observers."  Upon  second  consideration,  how- 
ever, I  perceive  that  this  could  not  be  permitted,  and  for  two 
reasons  :  In  the  first  place,  some  scamp  would  collude  with 
some  imp  of  a  girl,  which  would  either  assess  the  members 
out  of  house  and  home,  or  burst  up  the  society  with  their 
double  taxation  ;  or  else  the  society  would  become  overrun 
with  old  maids  at  the  start,  and  handsome  young  ladies  like 
myself  would  be  ineligible  to  membership. 

However  much  we  may  wish  to  cling  to  the  fashion  of 
clinging  skirts,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  desire  to  be  a 
la  mode  will  see  us  all  in  crinoline  in  a  few  short  months  at 
the  most.  Indeed,  half  of  the  ladies  one  meets  are  now 
wearing  the  new  "  crinolets,"  which  indicate  a  return  of  the 
former  fashion.  These  crinolets  are  at  present  made  in  dif- 
ferent shapes  and  kinds.  Thus,  there  are  short  horse-hair 
ones,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  deep,  and  they  are  the 
cunningest  little  dress-improvers  imaginable  ;  then  there  are 
longer  horse-hair  shapes,  of  various  sized  semi-circles,  ex- 
tending down  below  the  knees  ;  and  then  there  are  several 
kinds  with  the  real  old  crinoline  steels.  These  are  generally 
made  to  come  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  skirt  for  walking 
dresses,  with  an  extra  lower  part  to  be  buttoned  on  to  wear 
with  long  evening  and  reception  dresses  ;  but  there  is  also  a 
longer  sort  of  crinolet  made  especially  for  reception  dresses, 
much  fuller  than  could  be  worn  with  a  short  dress.  Some 
of  the  steel  as  well  as  the  horse-hair  crinolets  are  made  like 
a  dress-improver  for  the  first  ten  or  twelve  inches,  then  plain 
for  about  the  same  distance,  and  then  with  wide  steels  to 
reach  the  end  of  the  dress.  These  are  the  most  comforta- 
ble/or sitting  down.  Others  again  are  made  with  steels  all 
the  way  down,  with  a  deep  strip  of  whalebone  inserted  per- 
pendicularly down  the  first  seven  or  eight  steels  at  the  very 
top,  while  some  are  made  flexible  all  the  way  up.  On  some 
accounts  the  best  are  those  with  the  whalebone  strips,  as 
they  prevent  any  wobbling  up  and  down  during  walking, 
and  keep  the  dress  in  a  better  set  when  the  wearer  is  seated, 
though,  for  sitting,  all  crinolets  are  more  or  less  awkward, 
objectionable  and  uncomfortable.  The  newest  features  of 
dresses  on  our  promenades  are  an  increasing  looseness  of 
flow  as  to  the  skirts,  necessitated  partly  by  the  crinolet.  I 
notice,  too,  that  kilt  pleatings  are  rapidly  disappearing,  being 
replaced  by  box-pleats  and  gathered  flounces.  Round  the 
hips,  however,  gowns  are,  if  possible,  tighter  than  ever  ;  but, 
thank  heaven,  we  are  once  more  allowed  to  have  hips.  A 
year  ago,  you  know,  these  gifts  of  nature  had  to  be  repressed. 
They  are  now  in  again,  and  heaven  be  thanked  once  more. 
To  be  sure,  high  shoulders  are  beginning  to  go  out,  but  el- 
bows are  worn  as  far  from  the  person  as  it  is  possible  to 
adjust  them.  The  present  fashionable  gait  consists  of  a  kind 
of  hobbling  strut,  the  whole  foot  being  placed  on  the  ground 
at  once.  Start  a  woman  to  going  at  a  rapid  pace  over  our 
dilapidated  plank  walks,  with  high-heel  shoes,  and  crinolets, 
and  the  tightest  of  waists,  and  you  have  the  combined  move- 
ments of  an  ostrich  and  a  kangaroo  instead  of  carriage. 

One  of  the  Russian  officers  who  were  here  some  years  ago 
is  again  here  on  the  Africa,  and  is  a  sly  dog,  according  to 
all  accounts  ;  and  it  will  not  do  for  maids  now,  who  were 
maids  then,  to  hesitate  in  advancing  their  ages.  Do  you 
know  what  this  epauletted  scapegrace  did  when  he  was  here 
before?  I'll  tell  you:  He  kept  a  little  book,  and,  upon  an 
introduction  to  a  San  Francisco  girl,  would  write  her  name 
in  it,  so  that  he  might  remember  it,  he  said  ;  then  he  would 
add  to  it  the  age,  if  he  could  get  it,  of  the  young  lady,  or 
supposed  age,  appearance,  dress,  standing,  etc.  He  now 
has  his  book  with  him,  and  has  had  no  little  fun  over  com- 
parison statements.  He  was  up  at  the  Navy  Yard  a  few 
days  ago,  and  declared  to  one  of  our  officers  that  "  the  Cali- 
fornia girls  never  grow  old,'1  and  then  he  laughed,  and  added, 
"according  to  the  statements  I  have  in  my  little  book."  And 
then  he  displayed  a  miniature  directory  of  the  names  of  our 
fashionable  ladies,  their  ages,  etc.     And  it   was    curious  to 

observe  that   Miss ,  who  was  nineteen  several  years 

ago,  is  now  Mrs. ,  and  has  four  children  ;   while  Miss 

,  who  was   eighteen  a  long  time  ago,  is  still    Miss 

,  age  still  eighteen.     This  fellow  ought  to  be  bastina- 


doed. 


On    Tuesday    last    Commodore    Phelps,    Commandant 


of  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  came  down  in  the  launch 
Monterey  to  pay  an  official  visit  to  the  Russian  flagship 
Africa  and  the  Italian  frigate  Garibaldi.  At  11:45  tne 
Commodore  and  his  staff,  and  Mrs.  Phelps  and  Mrs.  Adams, 
(who  had  been  invited  to  lunch  by  the  Russian  Admiral,) 
went  on  board  the  steam  yacht  Nellie,  and  started  for  the 
Africa,  where  they  arrived  at  about  twelve  o'clock,  and 
found  quite  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  board,  who 
had  also  been  invited  to  lunch  with  the  Russian  Admiral. 
The  Commodore  was  received  with  the  usual  naval  honors 
befitting  his  rank,  and  shortly  after  the  whole  party,  which 
consisted  of  Major-General  and  Mrs.  McDowell,  Commo- 
dore and  Mrs.  Phelps,  Consul  and  Mrs.  Niebaum,  Lieuten- 
ant and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Adams,  Consul-General  Olarovsky,  Major 
B.  B.  Keeler,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  T.  G.  Phelps  Jr.,  U.  S.  A., 
Admiral  Aslambegoff,  Captain  Alexieff,  and  Lieutenant 
Friedriks,  of  the  Africa,  were  invited  to  the  cabin,  where  a 
splendid  lunch  was  partaken  of,  during  which  the  very  ex- 
cellent band  of  the  ship  played  airs  from  various  operas.  At 
three  P.  M.  Commodore  Phelps  and  staff  left  the  ship,  when 
a  salute  of  eleven  guns  was  fired  in  his  honor.  After  landing 
the  ladies  of  the  party,  the  Commodore  and  staff  paid  an  offi- 
cial visit  to  the  Garibaldi,  where  they  were  received  with  the 
usual  naval  honors,  and  upon  parting  a  salute  of  eleven  guns 
was  fired  in  honor  of  the  Commodore.  At  4:30  the  party 
left  for  the  Navy  Yard,  where  they  arrived  at  7  P.  M. 

On  Wednesday  evening  Commodore  and  Mrs.  Phelps 
gave  a  very  elegant  dinner  party,  at  their  residence  on  Mare 
Island,  to  the  following  guests  :  Medical  Director  and  Mrs. 
Peck,  Pay  Director  Fulton,  Commander  and  Mrs.  Norton, 
Commander  and  Mrs.  Boyd,  Commander  and  Mrs.  Cooke, 
Paymaster  and  Mrs.  Colby,  Captain  Gillis,  Surgeon  and 
Mrs.  Hoyt,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Haywood,  Lieutenant  and 
Mrs.  Adams,  and  Lieutenant  Phelps. 

There  has  been  a  lively  social  intercourse  kept  up  between 
the  officers  of  the  Triomphante,  (which  left  our  port  yester- 
day,) and  our  army  and  navy  and  French  people  in  par- 
ticular, ever  since  the  ironclad  dropped  into  our  harbor. 
As  I  have  briefly  chronicled  all  of  these  movements,  so  far, 
I  would  add  that  on  Thursday  evening  last,  Admiral  de 
Corbigny  entertained  Admiral  Aslambegoff,  of  the  Russian 
squadron,  on  board  his  vessel,  and  on  the  following  day  he 
received  and  entertained  Mayor-elect  Blake  and  a  large 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  ball  given  by  the 
French  residents  of  San  Francisco  to  the  Triomphante  offi- 
cers at  B'nai-B'rith  Hall  on  Saturday  evening  last  was  an 
elegant  affair,  and  a  pronounced  success.  These  festivities 
were  concluded  with  a  brilliant  reception  given  by  the 
French  officers  on  board  the  Triomphante  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon last,  and  which  were  kept  up  from  meridian  until  twi- 
light, and  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  events  of  the  kind 
that  has  ever  taken  place  on  board  of  a  man-of-war  in  our 
harbor.  The  Italians,  too,  are  making  a  social  stir  in  their 
own  circles,  and  are  exchanging  courtesies  with  our  army 
and  navy  people,  giving  and  accepting  dinners,  etc.  The 
Italian  Consul  at  this  port  gave  an  elegant  dinner  on  Satur- 
day evening  last  to  the  Italian  commander,  during  which 
Signora  Speranza  and  Signorina  Speranza  regaled  the  large 
party  present  with  morceaux  ixoxn  "  Traviata,"  "  Trovatore," 
and  "  II  Barbiere."  Among  those  present  were  many  Italian, 
French,  and  American  officers  and  their  ladies,  and  others. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  events  of  the  week  was  the  cele- 
bration of  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Meinecke,  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte,on  Satur- 
day evening  last,  the  10th  instant,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  friends.  Not  the  least  felicitous  incident  of  the 
affair  was  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Mr.  Henry  Schmieden, 
who  was  groomsman  for  Mr.  Meinecke  twenty  years  before, 
and  whose  welcome  appearance  imparted  additional  zest  to 
thejoyous  occasion.  Wine,  congratulations,  and  other  con- 
comitants of  festivity  succeeded  each  other  during  the  early 
evening,  and  on  the  Sunday  night  following  Mr.  Meinecke 
caused  an  elaborate  display  of  pyrotechnics  to  be  made.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Myers,  who  have  been  spending  their 
honeymoon  at  Monterey,  returned  to  the  city  a  few  days 
ago,  and  were  serenaded  at  their  residence,  No.  1322  Geary 
Street.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Kendall,  who  were  married 
on  the  6th  instant,  and  went  to  Congress  Springs  on  a  bridal 
tour,  returned  to  the  city  early  in  the  week,  and  gave  a  re- 
ception on  Wednesday  evening  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Wyatt  Oates,  who  were  married  in  this  city  a  few  weeks  ago, 
gave  receptions  to  their  friends  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
evenings  last,  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

The  wedding  of  Mr.  S.  N.  Rodgers  and  Miss  Jennie  Kirke 
took  place  on  Tuesday  last,  the  13th  instant,  at  the  residence 
of  the  bride's  father,  on  Bush  Street.  The  wedding  of 
William  Lane  Booker  and  Mrs.  Bispham  will  take  place  at 
Trinity  Church  on  Tuesday  next,  after  which  there  will  be  a 
reception  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Page,  on  Van  Ness  Ave- 
nue. 

The  movements  and  whereabouts  of  society  people,  and 
others  more  or  less  known,  may  be  gossipped  about  as  fol- 
lows :  Mrs.  William  Norris  and  her  son  leave  for  Boston  on 
Sunday  or  Monday  next.  Mrs.  Kinzie  and  her  son  returned 
from  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States  on  Sunday  last ;  Mr. 
Kinzie  remained  in  Georgia.  Mrs.  Archie  Borland  has  re- 
turned to  her  home  in  Oakland  from  Paso  Robles.  Miss 
Emma  Pearson  has  returned  home.  Charlie  Felton 
has  returned  from  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Thompson,  of  Oakland,  have  returned  from  Congress 
Springs.  Mrs.  Captain  Haskell  will  make  the  Grand  her 
residence  for  the  coming  winter.  The  Misses  Lola  and 
Tula  Arguello,  of  San  Diego,  are  visiting  their  sister,  Mrs. 
Captain  A.  H.  Wilcox,  in  this  city.  Hon.  T.  D.  Mott,  L.  J. 
Rose,  and  Major  Mitchell,  of  Los  Angeles,  are  at  the  Palace. 
A  new  dance  has  been  introduced  at  the  Navy  Yard  called 
the  "Alsatian,"  which  is  a  Terpsichorean  novelty,  and  no 
mistake,  and  must  at  once  find  its  way  into  our  academies 
and  ball-rooms.  It  is  more  complicated  and  even  prettier 
than  the  pretty  racquette,  which  was  received  with  a  good 
deal  of  disfavor,  or  distrust,  at  first.  All  of  the  young  ladies 
at  the  Yard  dance  the  "Alsatian,"  and  especially  the  Misses 
Hoyl  and  Boyd.  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister  and  family,  after 
an  extended  sojourn  at  Santa  Cruz,  have  returned  to  the  city 
for  the  winter.  Mrs.  Morrison,  wife  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  after  dividing  her  time  for  the  past 
month  between  Santa  Cruz  and  Menlo,  has  returned  to  this 
city.  Mrs.  Lieutenant  Wise,  formerly  Miss  McAllister, 
has    returned   to    Los    Angeles,    where    she    resides    per- 


manently. Miss  Sophia  Cutter  is  visiting  Mrs.  Governor 
Downey  in  Los  Angeles  ;  she  will  have  a  delightful  time,  as 
Mrs.  Downey  has  a  splendid  place  in  the  orange  groves,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  ladies  in  the  State.  Fred. 
Webster  has  gone  to  Chicago,  to  stay  until  about  the  middle 
of  October;  rumor  has  it  that  this  handsome  young  fellow's 
heart  has  been  touched  by  a  Cupidian  shaft.  Miss  Ivy 
Wandesford,  the  brilliant  young  vocalist,  has  returned  from 
Benicia.  Miss  Fannie  Friedlander  has  returned  from  Menlo 
Park.  Miss  Ada  Brown,  who  has  been  visiting  in  this  city 
for  some  time,  has  returned  to  her  home  in  Humboldt  County. . 
Colonel  Lent  has  returned  from  Etna  Springs.  Baron  Von 
Schraeder  has  been  paying  a  visit  to  his  friend  General  Kautz 
at  Angel  Island.  Mrs.  Governor  Kinkead,  of  Nevada,  has 
been  visiting  some  of  the  ladies  at  the  Navy  Yard  during 
the  past  week,  but  has  returned  to  Carson.  Chief  Engineer 
Montgomery  Fletcher,  U.  S.  N.,  left  the  Yard  on  Saturday 
last  for  the  East ;  he  will  be  away  about  two  months,  and 
has  a  carte  blanche  to  visit  any  or  all  the  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments in  the  United  States.  Mrs.  McDougall, of  Los 
Angeles,  is  visiting  her  daughter,  Mrs.  George  Kimball,  at 
the  Lick.  Commander  Glass,  of  the  Ja?nestown,  \vill  leave 
the  city  sometime  before  November  for  Sitka,  and  relieve 
Commander  Lull,  of  the  Wachusettj  Commander  and  Mrs. 
Glass  are  stopping  temporarily  at  the  Grand.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  H.  Hooker  have  returned  to  the  city,  alter 
a  long  stay  in  the  country.  Governor  Perkins,  General 
Backus,  and  Secretary  of  State  Burns,  after  spending  a]week 
in  Los  Angeles  and  elsewhere  in  Southern  California,  re- 
turned to  Sacramento  on  Sunday  last.  Charles  E.  Green 
arrived  in  New  York  from  Washington  yesterday,  and  is  at 
the  Sturtevant  House  ;  he  leaves  New  York  on  Tuesday 
next,  and  will  arrive  home  on  or  about  the  29th  inst.  Col- 
onel and  Mrs.  Horace  Fletcher  arrived  in  New  York  on 
Wednesday  last.  Senator  Jones  leaves  New  York  in  a  day 
or  two.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  B.  Taylor  have  arrived  in  New 
York  on  their  way  to  Europe.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Flood 
leave  for  the  East  in  a  special  car  on  or  about  the  20th  of 
the  present  month.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Woodhull  and  Miss 
McDowell  arrived  in  New  York  yesterday.  Mrs.  M.  C.  Hill- 
yer  and  Mrs.  Duprey  have  been  enjoying  the  sea  air  and 
ozone  of  Santa  Cruz  during  the  past  week  or  two.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Hooker  have  returned  from  Larkmead.  Miss 
Minnie  Sneath  is  visiting  In  Southern  California.  Moses 
Hopkins  arrived  from  Great  Barrington  on  Friday  last.  Mrs. 
Doctor  McNulty  is  visiting  friends  in  San  Mateo.  John  W. 
Doherty  leaves  New  York  for  home  soon  ;  upon  his  ar- 
rival, or  a  short  time  thereafter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  will  return 
to  the  Palace  for  the  winter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Bixler 
have  finally  left  the  Palace  and  gone  to  housekeeping. 
While  Mrs.  B.,  who  is  a  very  amiable  and  agreeable  lady, 
will  be  greatly  missed  by  her  friends  at  the  Palace,  where 
she  has  lived  in  a  stylish  way  for  several  years,  she  will 
now  have  an  opportunity  to  display  her  fine  paintings, 
and  statuary,  and  bric-a-brac,  which  she  could  not  do  satis- 
factorily in  the  pent-up-Utica  apartments  of  a  hotel.  Mrs.  B. 
has  a  large  number  of  very  pretty  things  which  she  brought 
with  her  from  Paris  and  Dresden  a  few  months  ago,  which 
will  go  toward  making  her  house  one  of  the  most  attractive 
in  the  city.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Le  Breton  have  returned  to  the 
city.  Lieutenants  H.  M.  Jacoby,  Louis  Kingsley,  and  H.  F. 
Fishbolm,  U.  S.  N.,  have  been  ordered  from  the  East  to  the 
Lackawanna,  now  at  Mare  Island  preparing  for  sea.  Lieu- 
tenant J.  J.  Brice,  of  the  Lackawanna,  has  been  detached 
and  placed  on  waiting  orders.  Lieutenants  N.  T.  Houston 
and  J.  B.  Briggs,  of  the  same  vessel,  have  been  detached, 
and  ordered  East  for  duty  at  the  Naval  Academy.  Lieuten- 
ant Forse  has  become  the  executive  officer  of  the  Ratiger, 
which  is  at  the  Navy  Yard  fitting  out  for  another  cruise. 
Miss  Minnie  Mizner  has  returned  home.  Mrs.  Lieutenant 
Mercer  came  up  from  Yuma  a  few  days  ago,  and  will  remain 
at  Benicia  until  Indian  affairs  in  Arizona  are  again  quiet. 
Hon.  Mr.  Springer,  the  unterrified  Democrat  of  Illinois,  and 
Mrs.  Springer,  are  at  the  Palace.  Mrs.  Samuel  Mayer  left 
yesterday  for  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States,  and  will  be 
absent  several  months.  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne  and  party  arrived 
in  St.  Paul  on  Sunday  last ;  from  there  they  go  to  Chicago, 
and  from  Chicago  to  New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Schmieden,  Senator  Miller  and  family,  Miss  Jennie  Holmes, 
D.  W.  Earl  and  wife,  and  George  S.  Ladd  and  wife,  are 
spending  a  few  days  at  Monterey.  Miss  Henrietta  Haye- 
meyer,  of  New  York,  is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  Doctor 
Tucker,  at  Alameda.  W.  S.  Chapman,  whose  youngest 
daughter  married  the  youngest  son  of  General  Grant,  about 
a  year  ago,  in  this  city,  arrived  from  London  a  few  days 
since,  and  is  at  the  Palace.  Captain  Hasbrouck,  U.  S.  A., 
arrived  from  the  East  on  Wednesday  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
George  R.  Sanderson  returned  from  the  East  on  Monday 
last.  Charles  E.  Despond  and  wife,  M.  D.  Boruck  and  wife, 
K.  H.  Hoffman,  J.  R.  C.  Portman,  Mrs.  William  Hesse, 
Mrs.  N.  Van  Bergen,  Mrs.  T.  E.  Read,  Miss  Katie  Best, 
Miss  Mary  K.  Gibbs,  W.  W.  Bausman,  E.  J.  Cahill,  W.  H. 
Corbridge,  Will  F.  Mace,  Miss  Kilbourne,  Mrs.  Bartlett,  and 
L.  F.  Van  Orden  spent  last  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  Mon- 
terey. Colonel  and  Mrs.  Granniss  returned  home  from  the 
East  on  Monday  last.  Miss  Ada  Ryland,  daughter  of 
Hon.  C.  T.  Ryland,  of  San  Jose-,  goes  East  via  Panama 
on  the  4th  of  next  month.  Mrs.  H.  M.  Gray  has  gone 
East,  and  will  spend  the  winter  in  Vermont,  J.  R.  Wat- 
son and  wife,  of  Sacramento,  have  been  visiting  Monterey. 
Hon.  John  Wasson  and  wife,  of  Tucson,  who  have  been 
staying  at  the  Palace  a  few  days,  have  returned  to  their  Ari- 
zona home.  William  Harney  and  family,  W.  J.  Adams,  and 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Adams,  of  Menlo,  are  at  Monterey.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Price  are  enjoying  their  honeymoon  at 
Sacramento.  A.  Bannister  and  wife,  Mrs.  Edwin  Harris, 
R.  B.  Harris,  Edwin  F.  Harris,  and  -Mrs.  S.  G.  Baldwin,  of 
Oakland,  have  been  spending  a  few  days  at  Monterey.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Goodman,  of  Napa,  are  at  the  Palace.  Mrs. 
Judge  Sanderson  and  her  daughter  were  in  Hanover  on 
Monday  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Wallace  went  down 
to  Monterey  on  Tuesday  last.  Mrs.  Wallace  received  a  let- 
ter from  her  daughter  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  she  and  Clark 
Crocker  and  family  are  still  in  Switzerland,  where  they  have 
been  for  several  months,  but  would  leave  in  a  few  days  for 
Paris,  Mr.  Crocker  in  greatly  repaired  health.  The  next 
meeting  of  the  Literary  Club  at  Mare  Island  will  be  held  on 
Thursday  evening  next  on  the  Independence,  in  the  cabin  of 
Captain  Norton.  Bella. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


ARGONAUT    NOVELETTES. 


An  Election  Romance. 

It  was  evening  in  Tar  Flat. 

The  horned  moon  clomb  slowly  up  the  sky.  As  she 
passed  in  her  flight  through  the  blue  empyrean  over  that 
portion  of  San  Francisco,  her  silver  beams*  illumined  the 
-house  of  Phelim  Flannagan,  one  of  the  striking  features  of 
Tehama  Street.  Over  the  gate  of  the  Flannagan  mansion 
there  leaned  a  fairy  form— Florence,  called  "Flossy"  Flan- 
nagan, sole  scion  of  her  father's  house.  As  she  gazed  down 
the  street  she  involuntarily  breathed  hard.  The  dwellers  on 
Tehama  Street  are  subject  to  strong  emotions,  the  street  to 
strong  odors. 

The  scene  was  passing  fair.  In  the  gutter,  in  amiable 
rivalry,  struggled  two  charming  children— representatives  of 
the  houses  of  Mulcahy  and  O'Flaherty.  Encouraged  by 
their  respective  papas,  who  fondly  gazed  upon  them  from  the 
sidewalk,  they  gouged  each  other  right  manfully.  A  few  paces 
further  down  the  street,  like  the  troubadours  of  old,  might 
have  been  seen  the  "Brannan  Street  crowd."  With  accor- 
deon  and  triangle  they  wooed  some  chaste  and  inexpressive 
she.  The  strains  of  "The  Widow  Dunn"  rose  to  the  lat- 
tice behind  which  lay  concealed  the  fair  object  to  whom  was 
warbled  their  song.  Far  down,  near  the  grocery  at  the  cor- 
ner, childish  forms  tripped  gayly  on,  now  an  ewer,  now  a 
kettle  in  hand,  seeking  the  foamy  beer.  From  the  back- 
room of  the  grocery  arose  merry  shouts  of  laughter,  as  Mi- 
chael Maginnis  playfully  stamped  on  his  wife,  who  had  come 
to  interrupt  his  convivial  pleasure. 

Ah,  'twas  a  charming  scene  !  Flossy  Flannagan  drank  in 
its  beauty  and  the  Tehama  Street  perfume  like  rare  wine. 

Suddenly  a  form  was  to  be  seen  turning  the  corner  of  the 
street.  Flossy  strained  her  eyes.  The  slouch  hat,  the  bob- 
tail coat,  the  eel-skin  trousers,  and  the  high-heeled  boots 
were  unmistakable. 

It  was  her  lover,  Terence  McMulligan. 

As  he  approached,  her  affection  welled  forth.  She  opened 
the  gate  and  passionately  hastened  to  meet  him. 

°  Oh,  Terry,"  she  murmured,  "  I  thought  you  wasn't  never 
comin'." 

"Aw,  cheese  it  !"  said  Terence,  not  unkindly,  "what  er 
you  givin'  me — soy  ?  " 

"  Taffy,"  said  the  beautiful  girl,  with  a  brilliant  blush  ; 
"  but  oh,  Terry,  tell  me — did  you  git  the  nominashun  ?  " 

"Did  I  git  it?  Course  I  got  it.  Haint  mv  name  Mc- 
Mulligan? Haint  the  old  man  an  Ainshunt  Hibernian  ? 
Haint  I  one  of  the  Father  Mather  Tabs  ?*  Haint  I  a  native 
Californian,  and  a  W.  P.  C.  ?t  Don't  I  run  with  the  Brannan- 
Street  crowd  ?     Haint  I  a  tough  from  Toughville  ?     Soy  ?  " 

"  But  will  you  git  elected,  Terry?" 

"  Why,  cert.  The  Republicans  haint  got  no  show  in  this 
here  eleckshun.     You  hear  me  ?" 

Apparently  oblivious  of  his  inquiry  as  to  her  comprehen- 
sion, the  fair  girl  resumed: 

"  Oh,  Terry,  if  you're  elected  we'll  git  married,  won't 
we  ?  " 

"  I  haint  got  no  objection,"  replied  her  lover,  with  that  in- 
born   courtesy  which    characterizes    the    true    gentleman, 
*  though  he  be  lowly  born. 

"And  we'll  go  to  all  the  picnics,  and  all  the  balls  there  is 
a-goin',  won't  we  ? " 

Terence  deliberately  rolled  a  brown- paper  cigarette,  lit 
it  to  his  satisfaction,  and  puffed  a  while.  Then,  with  lover- 
like eagerness,  he  said  : 

"  Spose  so.     But  you  gotter  quit  mashin' — yunderstan'  ?  " 

He  crooked  his  right  arm,  she  crooked  her  left ;  placing 
his  arm  in  hers,  they  walked  stiffly  yet  not  ungracefully  down 
the  street.  As  the  lovers  strolled  on  in  the  mellow  moon- 
light, envious  damsels  nudged  each  other,  and  said  : 

"  Look  at  Floss  Flannagan  and  her  feller.  He's  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  and  he's  goin'  to  be  elected  fur " 

Ah,  who  can  tell  what  the  morrow  may  bring  forth  ?  As 
a  not  undistinguished  journalist  of  San  Francisco  remarked, 
who  can  prejudge  the  future  in  advance  ?    Ah,  who  ! 

******** 

The  morning  dawned,  and  heavy  was  the  fog  upon  the 
morn  of  that  eventful  day — the  great,  the  important  day,  big 
with  the  fate  of  Desmond  and  of  Dunn.  All  day  long  the 
battle  raged.  Where  the  fight  was  hottest,  there  was  the 
red  head  of  Terence  McMulligan  to  be  seen,  glinting  in  the 
sun  like  the  white  plume  of  a  certain  French  monarch, 
whose  name  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader. 

Again  the  shades  of  evening  fell  over  Tehama  Street. 
Again  fair  Luna  hung  like  a  silver  lamp  in  the  blue  vault 
above.  Again  Flossy  Flannagan  gazed  down  the  street, 
awaiting  him  she  loved.     At  last  he  came. 

There  was  a  frown  upon  his  brow,  and  his  old-gold  locks 
were  not  "  puffed  "  with  the  usual  accuracy.  As  he  entered 
the  portal  of  the  Flannagan  mansion,  he  kicked  her  papa's 
yellow  dog.  Woeful  would  have  been  the  scene  had  The 
Flannagan  been  there,  but  he  was  far  away.  Overcome 
with  his  labors,  he  was  in  sound  though  stertorous  slumber 
upon  the  grocery  floor.  Wrapped  in  dreams  and  sawdust, 
he  fought  the  battle  o'er  again. 

"  Oh,  Terry,"  said  the  maiden,  kneeling  at  his  feet  and 
gazing  fondly  up  at  him,  "  is  it  all  hunky  ? " 
.  "Naw,"  he  replied,  repelling  her  with  a  gesture  indicative 
of  strong  emotion. 

Flossy  picked  herself  out  of  the  corner,  and  holding  her 
exquisitely  curved  nose,  from  whence  the  bright  blood 
streamed  redly,  murmured': 

"  Look  out,  young  feller,  or  I'll  smack  yer  crost  the  jaw  ! " 

She  did  but  jest.  'Twas  only  to  dissemble  her  wealth  of 
love.  Ah,  woman,  woman,  in  adversity  thou  art  man's  true 
comforter  !     But  we  digress. 

Terence  watched  her  moodily  while  she  staunched  the 
flow.     Then  in  milder  tones,  he  said  : 

"  Go  git  some  beer." 

Even  at  that  moment  of  emotion,  Flossy  did  not  lose  her 
presence  of  mind.     She  held  out  her  hand. 


*  This  refers  to  the  "Total  Abstinence  Benevolent  Society, "  an  or- 
ganization which  the  members  are  wont  to  humorously  call  the  "  T.  A. 
B.  S."  With  equal  humor,  many  of  them  consider  its  pledges  an  ex- 
cellent joke,  and  its  purpose  political  advancement. 

+  W.  P.  C. — "  Workingman's  Party  of  California."  i.  The  San 
Francisco  euphemism  for  one  who  does  not  work.  2.  An  idler.  3.  A 
loafer. 


"  See  me  ! "  she  said,  calmly,  but  firmly. 

Terence  having  gazed  upon  her,  she  hastened  to  the  gro- 
cery with  the  requisite  ten  cents.  Under  the  genial  influ- 
ence of  the  beer,  Terence  unbent.  Flossy  seized  the  op- 
portunity : 

"  Hain't  you  elected,  Terry?" 

"  Naw." 

"And  the  Democrats  hain't  won?" 

"  Naw." 

"And  we  can't  git  married?" 

"  Naw." 

He  gazed  gloomily  upon  her.  Sinking  his  voice  to  a  hoarse 
whisper,  he  hissed  : 

"  I  got  to  go  to  work  next  week." 

Flossy  Flannagan  fell  fainting  to  the  floor. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


THE    CALVARY  CONTROVERSY. 


After  Mr.  LoweR 


Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  ii 
unity. — Fsahn  cxx.xiii. 

With  all  lowliness  and  meekness,  with  long-suffering,  forbearing  one  anothe 
in  love;  endeavoring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace   - 

Epiicsiaiis,  iv.  c 

Sarah  B.  Cooper's  an  excellent  soul, 

Looks  after  children  and  teaches  a  class  ; 
Deacon  James  Roberts  each  Sabbath  takes  toll- 
Surely  to  heaven  he  one  day  will  pass. 
But  Sarah  B. 
Cooper  she 
Says  she  won't  go  there  along  with  James  B. 

My,  ain't  it  terrible?    What  shall  we  do? 
Neither  can  go  unto  Hades,  that's  flat. 
Guess  they  had  better  arrange  it— don't  you? 
Patch  up  a  truce,  or  something  like  that  ; 
For  Sarah  B. 
Cooper  she 
Won't  go  to  heaven  along  with  James  B. 

Roberts  may  be  a  most  God-feari-°  man' 

Though  jeered  at  by  sc***5-  who  ***  he  Iikes  Pe,f> 
And  that,  'gainst  th*>  6ood  Presbyterian  plan, 
He  wants  \r  nave  Paradise  all  to  himself. 
So  Sarah  B. 
Cooper  she 
.says  she  won't  go  there  along  with  James  B. 

Parson  Hemphill  he  calls  Roberts'  arguments  lies. 

Says  they  are  nothing  but  just  fee-faw-fum: 
Roberts  makes  very  unchristian  replies, 

And  all  the  good  elders  they  make  matters  hum. 
Still  Sarah  B. 
Cooper  she 
Won't  go  to  heaven  along  with  ]ames  B. 

Brethern  and  sistern,  this  wrangling   must  cease  ; 
Think  how  to  infidels  these  things  must  look ! 
Try  all  you  know  how  to  patch  up  a  peace 
Before  good  Saint  Peter  revises  his  book. 
For  Sarah  B. 
Cooper  she 
Must  go  to  heaven  along  with  James  B. 


The  trial  is  over,   the  verdict  is  in, 

And  Sarah's  a  sinner  by  regular  vote. 
The  Deacons  of  Calvary  sigh  o'er  her  sin. 
And  leave  her  on  heresy's  ocean  to  float. 
Now  Sarah  B. 
Cooper  she 
Can't  go  to  heaven  along  with  James  B. 


■  A  great  many  people  who  never  thought  of  pulses  before 
have  had  their  attention  turned  that  way  by  the  President's 
illness.  This  table  will  interest  them.  It  gives  the  average 
frequency  of  the  pulse  per  minute  : 

Pulse  in  the  newly-born  infant 130  to  140 

Pulse  during  first  year 115  to  130 

Pulse  during  second  year 100  to  115 

Pulse  during  third  year 95  to  105 

Pulse  during  seventh  to  fourteenth  year 80  to    90 

Pulse  during  fourteenth  to  twenty-first  year 75  to    85 

Pulse  during  twenty-first  to  sixtieth  year 70  to    75 

Pulse  in  old  age 75  to    80 

In  inflammatory  or  acute  diseases  the  pulse  may  rise  to  120, 
or  even  to  160,  in  the  adult,  and  becomes  so  frequent  in  the 
child  that  it  can  not  be  counted.  Muscular  exertion,  mental 
excitement,  digestion,  alcoholic  drink,  and  elevation  above 
the  sea-level,  accelerate  the  pulse,  and  as  a  rule  it  is  more  fre- 
quent in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening.  It  is  slower  in 
sleep,  and  from  the  effects  of  rest,  diet,  cold,  or  blood-letting. 
The  pulse  of  a  grown  woman  exceeds  that  of  a  man  of  the 
same  age  as  much  as  ten  to  fourteen  beats  a  minutes,  and, 
according  to  some  authorities,  is  less  frequent  in  the  tall  than 
in  the  short  person,  the  variations  being  about  four  beats  for 
each  six  inches  of  height. 


Charles  Dudley  Warner,  in  his  address  on  "The  Press" 
before  the  Social  Science  Congress,  said  that  the  moral  tone 
of  the  American  press  is  higher  than  that  of  the  community 
in  which  it  is  published.  If  this  is  true,  the  moral  tone  of 
Chicago  and  Cincinnati  must  be  very  low. 


James  Gordon  Bennett  wears  nine  diamond  rings.  He 
would  wear  more,  says  Peek's  Sun,  but  one  finger  was  dis- 
abled during  the  war  by  the  premature  discharge  of  a  cham- 
pagne cork. 

This  is  the  way  the  Cincinnati  7£nguzrer  heads  an  account 
of  an  execution  :  "  Wiggle-Waggle — Says  The  Marshal  At 
Fort  Smith— And  Five  Murderous  Wretches — Wiggle  All 
At  Once."  . 

The  discoverers  of  the  recent  large  find  of  mummies  are 
thinking  of  calling  in  Susan  B.  Anthony  to  identify  them. 


One  of  the  most  cheering  results  of  this  election  is  the 
fact  that  all  the  political  rats  were  driven  into  the  trap. 
It  demonstrates  how  utterly  contemptible  is  the  influence  of 
bosses  when  there  is  a  union  of  honest  men  against  them. 

Tillson  ought  to  have  been  re-elected.  He  had  made  an 
honest  officer.  In  the  Board  of  Election  Commissioners  he 
stood  up  boldly  for  the  right ;  but  it  was  remembered 
against  him  that  he  came  from  the  sand-lot,  and  the  electors 
refused  to  condone  that  offense,  and  J.  H.  Grady,  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  born  in  California,  and  the  good  sen~ 
to  drop  from  Grady  the  "O,"  was  elected  by  a  small  -na- 
jority. 

When  Johnny  Lynch  changes  his  name  to  Merrill ;  wh£ 
O'Grady  becomes  Grady,  O'Donnolly  Donnolly,  O'l^^n 
erty  Dougherty,  McSheehy  Sheehy ;  when  theJon  the 
drops  his  Mc's  and  O's,  and  shirks  his  n at i oncoming  re- 
homographic  chart,  it  is  a  sign  that  America^  g00fj  ones  t0 
spectable  as  a  birthplace,  and  Americanirays;acks  t0  show 
catch  the  American  vote.  These  ?■ 
which  way  the  political  wind  blow- 


vent 
fore 


in  this  way,  and  what  is  to  pre- 
"be- 


Suppose  it  should  hap^f  States  Sena'te  convenes,  and 
nt  it  ?  When  the  jT^ew  York  can  be  sworn  ■  the  D 
:e  the  senators  f-    -     •,„      c11TWrte„  *v„,  ^nlH   r>™r 


."^""'"'ii 'majority.  Suppose  they  should  proceed 
°C!TS  W!^  Ration  by  electing  a  President^  tern.,  or,  in  the 
to  tne  or^  <jeath  of  the  President,  a  permanent  President, 
eVe^°to  prevent  it?  Suppose  they  elect  a  secretary  in 
Zace  of  Burch,  deceased  who  can  hinder?  And  suppose 
they  should  reorff3,lIze  tne  Senate  committees  ?  There  are 
precedent  ™*  a11  these  things. 


vVe  respectfully  say  to  Mr.  Wilder,  the  new  County  Clerk, 
that  there  are  in  his  office  men  and  women  who  ought  to  be 
removed  for  other  causes  than  political.  There  is  no  place 
in  his  office  that  a  decent  man  with  a  family  ought  not  to 
have  in  preference  to  a  gambler  or  pimp.  There  are  places 
that  maimed  soldiers  can  fill,  and  honest  women  adorn. 
We  think  General  McComb  has  not  done  his  entire  duty. 
We  hope  Colonel  Wilder  will  do  his  as  boldly  and  fearlessly 
as  we  think  he  will.  If  he  does  not  clean  this  stable  of  its 
accumulated  filth,  we  shall  think  him  a  coward. 


Mr.  Richard  Chute  and  Mr.  M.  C.  Conroy  are  members  of 
the  State  Central  Committee.  The  writer  of  this  paragraph 
was  instrumental  in  placing  them  in  that  position.  If  they 
bolted  the  ticket,  and  worked  against  John  Sedgwick  for 
sheriff  and  Mr.  Wilder  for  clerk,  and  generally  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic-Pope's-Irish-sand-lot  combination,  they  ought,  in 
self-respect,  to  resign.  If  they  have  no  political  self-respect, 
they  ought  to  be  compelled  to  resign.  Several  members  of 
the  new  county  committee  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to 
defeat  the  Republican  ticket.  We  defer  mention  of  their 
names  until  we  are  certain  of  the  facts.  Mr.  Lewis  and  his 
associate  from  the  First  Ward  we  take  the  liberty  of  nam- 
ing. Traitors  and  bolters  in  official  position  should  not  be 
permitted  any  voice  in  party  councils. 

Every  candidate  upon  the  Democratic  ticket  whose  claims 
were  advocated  by  the  Bulletin  was  beaten.  The  one  Re- 
publican whom  it  especially  championed,  was  elected  by  a 
beggarly  majority.  The  two  Republican  supervisors  for 
whom  it  worked  were  beaten.  The  twelve  Republican  School 
Directors,  for  whom  it  did  not  work,  were  all  elected.  Howe, 
its  candidate  for  Mayor,  and  Dunn,  its  candidate  for 
Auditor,  were  beaten  by  larger  than  the  average  majorities. 
This  proves,  if  it  proves  anything,  that  the  political  influence 
of  this  once  popular  journal  is  in  decadence.  This  decadence 
dates  from  the  period  when  it  advocated  a  municipal  sub- 
scription of  ten  million  dollars  to  a  railroad.  Its  flop  to  the 
Central  Pacific  did  not  save  it.  Its  assaults  on  Ralston 
hastened  it  on  the  down  grade,  and  its  present  war  upon 
Spring  Valley  is  looked  upon  as  suspicious,  if  not  dishonest 
and  mercenary.  Dishonesty  is  bad  policy  if  detected  and 
exposed. 

On  the  corner  of  Vallejo  and  Gough  Streets,  in  the  very 
early  pioneer  days,  the  Jews  buried  their  dead,  Here  re- 
pose the  ashes  of  some  of  our  early  citizens.  It  was  the 
original  Jewish  burial-ground.  It  is  now  in  a  most  dilapi- 
dated and  shameful  condition.  Street  excavations  have  left 
it  above  grade.  The  fences  are  broken,  and  the  sand  comes 
down,  exposing  the  contents  of  the  graves.  It  would  cost 
but  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  put  it  in  respectable  condition. 
It  is  a  reproach  to  our  Jewish  fellow-citizens  that  this  neglect 
should  continue.  There  are  Jews  worth  their  milions  in  this 
city.  We  presume  that  their  attention  has  not  been  called 
to  the  condition  of  this  ancient  burial-place.  If,  after  read- 
ing this  notice,  the  neglect  continues,  it  will  be  a  reproach  to 
the  Jews  of  San  Francisco. 

A  paragraph  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  press  that  there  is 
in  France  a  growing  prejudice  against  the  church,  and  that 
there  are  indications  that  Gambetta  favors  the  anti-clerical 
party.  As  we  understand  the  situation,  Gambetta  and  the 
Republicans  of  France  are  taking  the  same  position  in  ref- 
erence to  the  Roman  clergy  that  we  have  taken  for  ourselves 
in  the  Argonaut.  Gambetta  and  his  political  associates 
desire  to  break  off  all  connection  between  church  and 
State ;  would  make  all  those  schools  that  receive  money  from 
the  public  treasury  non-sectarian  ;  would  have  the  clergy 
keep  themselves  aloof  from  any  but  spiritual  concerns.  Hav- 
ing made  France  republican,  having  given  it  a  system  of  free 
education  and  a  free  press,  he  would  have  the  Church  of 
Rome  make  such  progress  as  is  possible  for  it  among  an  in- 
telligent and  free  people.  This  we  would  do  in  America. 
We  would  keep  politics  out  of  religion,  and  we  would  keep 
religion  out  of  politics.  If  under  these  conditions  any  church 
can  make  progress,  we  wish  it  God-speed. 


Died. — In  Corte  Madera,  on  the  14th  of  September,  1SS1, 
William  Pixley,  a  native  of  Oneida  County,  New  York,  aged 
fifty-nine  years.  Mr.  Pixley  was  a  brother  of  Frank  M. 
Pixley,  of  this  paper.     He  leaves  a  wife  and  family. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE  FRENCH  LONG  BRANCH. 

Etretat  is  Visited  by  a  Ddugc  of  American.  Excitements— The  Deceiv- 
ing Artist— The  Circus  and  Casino— A  Gorgeous  American  Belle 
-  "The  Bathing-Dress  of  Our  Countrywomen  Excites  Surprise— 
Particularly  as  Regards  Stockings— The  Jealous  Cuban  Beauty— 
Ex -Queen  Isabella— How  Royalty  Looked  Floating   in  the  Ocean. 


ARGONAUT  VERSE. 


The  American  colony  in  this  village  is    small,  but   ex- 
tremely patriotic,    i  It  has  observed  with  becoming  pride  that 
all  but  one  of  the  sensations  of  the  season  have  been  Amer- 
ican.    The  exception  is  Spanish,  which  is  nearly  the  same 
thing,  America  having  been  discovered  by  Spain.     The  first 
sensation  was  an  American  artist  with  ambrosial  locks.     I 
"gret  to  say  that  as  a  sensation  he  was  so  complete  a  suc- 
cess that  he  was  threatened  with  the  police,  and  found  it  to 
his  ath^ruage  to  silently  sneak  away.     Then  came  a  most 
'orgeous  American  circus,  with  a  real  band-wagon  heading 
attrae\ss'on> tne  like  of  which  never  was  seen  before.     Its 
monopoly  were  so  great  that   lhe   Casin0>  which  owns  the 
allow  thenrh.enterta'nmems>  Srew  jealous,  and  refused  to 
made  herself  ctP.nd  dav  in  the  Place-     An  American  lady 
and  elegance  of  'tni™°us  for  her  beauty,  and  the  number 
ure  in  claiming  her  as:l£ts  she  wore      We  took  great  pleas- 
crowd  of  well-dressed  anmPatrio5>  (m  to  be  .remarked  in  a 
that  falls  to  the  lot  of  only  -^utiful  women  is  a  distinction 
lovelv   morning   when    two   form?,  fe.w-     And  ,' hen  came_  a 
glided  gently  to  the  water's  edge.     WLed   '"    ^l  &&"<>"'< 
their  wraps,  and  walked  into  the  waterTV^ey  !hre;ia?,dfe 
eyes,  gave  an  unbelieving  sort  of  a  gasp,  an?c,h    „     ? d    ? 
sufficient  breath  to  murmur  "stockings."     It  mT  y  10unQ 
Two  young  American  ladies  had  appeared  in  the  u,"  S°j 
bathing  dress,  which  includes  clockings,  the  French  cos"'™ 
leaving  the  legs  bare  from  a  little  bolow  the  knee.     OmTot 
the  ladies  even  went  to  the  extreme  of  a  v,_-v  j,^  necj<  ancj 
elbow  sleeves.      Both  wore  bright   handkerchitc-  on  tnejr 
heads,  and  looked  so  very  pretty  in  the  water  that  the-.,, 
ested  audience  on  shore  approved  and  reported,  so  that  a 
larger  and  more  deeply  interested  audience  awaited  them 
the  next  morning.     And  one  evening  the  "little  American" 
danced  like  a  fairy.     She  is  only  fifteen  years  old,  and  very 
tiny.     Americans   have   the   reputation   of  being   the   best 
dancers  in  the  world,  and  this  child  is  an  exception  among 
Americans.     Every  one  looked  on  and  admired,  excepting, 
I  fear,  the  "  little  Cuban,"  who  was  the  belle  of  the  place  last 
year.     She  did  not  seem  to  enjoy  it,  but  has  since  shown 
herself  possessed  of  strategic  qualities  by  becoming  the  dear 
friend  of  the   "  little  American,"  and   thus   uniting  forces. 
We  have  had  various  American  sensations,  and  I  said  the 
exception  was  Spanish.     Unlike  the  others,  it  did  not  come 
upon   us  unawares.     The  rumors  were  vague  that  the  ex- 
Oueen  of  Spain,  Isabella,  proposed  passing  a  part  of  her 
summer  here.     Then  they  took  the  more  decided  form  that 
she  had  rented  the  villa  belonging  to  the  Prince  Lubomirski. 
He  is  a  Polish  gentleman.     Madame  la   Princesse  is  the 
daughter  of  the  man  who  invented  the  Eau  de  Melzsse  des 
Cannes,  and  made  an  immense  fortune  thereby.     In  a  day 
or  two  the  news  came  that  the  villa  of  Madame  la  Princesse 
was  too  small  for  her  majesty,  and  that  she  had  engaged  two 
additional  houses  in  town  for  the  accommodation  of  her  serv- 
ants.    Then  the  servants  and  the  carriages  arrived.     The 
latter  are  very  handsome,  and  have  the  picturesque  feature 
of  gaily  decked  mules  in  place  of  horses.     The  coachman 
and  footman  wear  brown  velveteen  suits,  red  sashes,  and 
bolero  hats.      Early  in  August  the  queen  herself  arrived. 
What  Isabella  may  have  been  in  her  younger  days  I  know 
not,  but   she   certainly   retains   no  "  traces   of  her   former 
beauty" — if  she  ever  had  any.     Any  very  fat  old  Mexican 
woman,  dressed  by  a  good  dressmaker,  would,  with  the  aid 
of  liberally  applied  cosmetics,  be  quite  as  handsome  and  as 
distingue  as  the  ex-Oueen  of  Spain.     She  obligingly  showed 
herself  on. the  terrace  the  evening  of  her  arrival,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  peasants,  most  of  whom  had  never  seen  a 
queen.     They  seemed  greatly  disappointed  at  her  dress,  she 
being  in  traveling  costume.    What  they  had  expected  no  one 
knows, but  they  kept  saying  to  each  other :  "Ellen'est  pas  tout 
habillee  en  or."    As  she  came,  presumably,  for  the  sea-bath- 
ing, public   curiosity  was   at  a  high  pitch.     It  isn  t  every 
day  one  sees  even  an  ex-queen  in  the  water,  and  her  being 
an  extremely  stout  woman  lent  an  additional  interest  to  that 
wonderful  first  bath  she  was  so  long  in  taking.    We  watched 
with  deep  interest  the  placing  of  a  bath-house  for  her  special 
use.    It  stands  apart  from  the  rest,  in  solitary  grandeur,  and 
boasts  a  brand-new  plank  laid  down  to  the  edge  of  the  wa- 
ter, so  that  the  royal  feet  may  not  be  hurt  by  the  pebbles. 
We  were  delighted  to  learn  that  the  queen  paid  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  francs  rent  for  the  season.     The  proprietor 
said  :  "  I  asked  her  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs  for  it,  but 
she  wouldn't  give  it  to  me."     We  had  always  thought  of 
queens  as  a  race  to  whom  such  small  affairs  were  a  matter 
of  indifference,  and  to  find  one  alive  to  the  advantages  of 
five  dollars  was  something  of  a  surprise.     The  queen  chose 
two  bathing-men— one  from  each  bathing  station.     This  ar- 
rangement was  made  to  show  no  partiality.     One  morning  a 
stir  on  the  beach  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  queen 
was  already  there.     Like  all  the  rest,  I  walked  with  dignified 
haste  toward  the  royal  end  of  the  beach.     Considering  that 
the  terrace   would   probably   give   a   better   view  than  the 
beach,  I  stationed  myself  just  behind   her  majesty's  bath- 
house.    She  appeared  to  enjoy   her  bath  very  much  after 
the  manner  of  ordinary  mortals,  bobbing  up  and  down  in 
the  water,   under  old  Zephir's   protection.     The  sortie,  for 
which  I  anxiously  looked,  was  a  complete  failure.  The  queen 
is  evidently  aware  of  the  fact  that  at  no  time  in  her  life  does 
a  stout  woman   appear  to  such  a  disadvantage  as  in  a  wet 
bathing  suit.     Therefore  she  enveloped  herself  in  a  black 
silk  wrap  before  leaving  the  water.     For  the  benefit  of  those 
ladies  who  are  curious  I  will  say  that  she  wore  a  black  bath- 
ing suit  trimmed  with  red  ;  but   I   regret  to  be  obliged  to 
write  myself  entirely  ignorant  as  to  its  cut.     I  think  if  there 
were  any  upon  that  terrace  whose  notions  of  royalty  were 
drawn  from  stage  queens,  their  ideas  must  have  received  a 
rude  shock,  for  the  queen  walked  up  to  her  bath-house,  at- 
tended by  the  bathing-man  and  a  lady  and  gentleman  of  her 
suite,  grinning  and  wiping  her  face  on  her  peignoir,  just  like 
all  the  rest  of  us.      She  is  reported   as  finding  Etretat  very 
curious,  on  account  of  the  interest  taken  in  her  bathing. 
Etretat,  August  20,  1881.  Quisait. 


September.  1 


Ambition. 
Come,  lend  me  yon  long-silent  strands, 

Yon  quaint  guitar  of  ancient  make  ; 
Perhaps  I  can,  with  awkward  hands, 

Some  master's  lingering  echo  wake. 

Perchance  some  note,  now  sleeping,  lies 
Which  sweetly  sprung  from  it  of  yore, 

And  from  my  fingers  faint  may  rise 
As  thus  I  make  it  dream  them  o'er. 

Then,  charmed  by  the  sweet  voice  of  old, 
The  shades  of  ancient  bards  may  throng 

To  hear  again  the  strains  o'ertold — 
The  strains  of  their  immortal  song. 

Then  templed  by  th'  entrancing  sound. 

And  so  inspire  another  lay, 
Some  bard  may  droop  his  mantle  'round, 

And  make  me,  too,  as  great  as  they. 

Frank  C.  Peescott. 


Separated. 
Our  eyes  may  meet,  though  our  lips  never. 

And  dost  thou  wish  it  otherwise? 
Across  lhe  chasm  fate  has  fixed 

And  which  we  span  with  hands  and  eyes? 

It  seems  so  narrow — is  so  deep — 

Thou  canst  not  cross  to  me  I  know. 

I  may  not  even  ask  thee,  love, 
Whether  thy  heart  is  mine  or  no. 

Could  I  but  teel  that  in  my  pain 

And  bitter  longing  thou  hadst  part — 

Could  I  but  fathom  those  deep  eyes, 
And  read  an  answer  in  thy  heart — 

Then  through  my  anguish  might  I  cry. 

The  lonely  misery  half  spent, 
O  love,  not  in  this  world,  but  ah. 

Thy  heart  is  mine — I  wait  content. 
Yes — when  we  meet,  I  teach  my  hand 

To  take  thine  own,  and  from  il  sever 
As  others  do.     Yet  grateful  breathe 
~  .  Our  hands  may  meet,  though  our  lips  never, 

oeptemuer,    qq 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


Thc  '  and  of  the  Setting:  Sun. 
In  solitude  there  reDOsed  a  State 

Which  compassed  ,-  ilself  th-  extensive  range 
Of  human  wants  and  hopt.^  insatiate 

Where  mountains  held  the  ibwts  men  exchange 

For  product  of  the  valley  and  tli*.  orange ; 
And  from  the  portals  stretched  a  highway  far 

Leading  to  many  a  clime  and  country  st.in,7e 

But  none  came  either  to  enjoy  or  mar, 
Save,  daily,  on  its  rounds,  Apollo's  fiery  car. 

Still  Nature  unmistakably'  proclaimed 
This,  o'er  the  world,  her  principality  ; 

For  in  her  loveliest  moods  she  here  remained 

And  reared  her  wondrous  works  in  each  locality, 
And  showed  that  gen'rous  partiality 

Which  ever  follows  in  the  train  of  love ;  * 

For,  oh,  'tis  not  a  blind  fatality 

That  tints  some  spots  with  colors  from  above, 

And  bids,  past  other  States,  a  favored  one  to  move. 

O   California  !  bounteous  paradise, 

In  merry  vintage,  grain,  and  glitt'ring  ore, 
As  winning  as  the  strains  that  did  entice 

The  hapless  traveler  to  the  Siren's  shore. 

But  not  as  they  of  old  dost  thou  implore 
But  to  deceive  ;   for  though  seductively 

Thy  music  sounds,  thy  merits  still  are  more  ; 
And  e'en  the  garibh  traveler  of  the  sky 
Enamored  of  thee  is — parts  not  without  a  sigh. 

Just  as  the  lover,  leaving,  gazes  round — 

And  by  the  portal,  on  his  destined  way, 
His  wand'ring  eyes  the  loved  one  there  has  found — 

Unconscious  of  the  homage  friends  may  pay, 

He  hurries  on  impatient  of  delay  ; 
And  his  inamorata  warmly  clasped, 

Ah,  then  he  lingers,  though  he  fain  would  stay  : 
So  Phoebus  runs  perfunctorily  and  fast 
O'er  oilier  lands,  but  thou,  reserved,  he  kisses  last. 

But  strange  in  such  a  land,  whose  rich  demesnes 

Were  watered  by  the  compiemental  seas, 
That  none,  except  the  vagrant  Bedouins, 

Might  boast  themselves  the  aborigines  ; 

But  though  primeval  they,   to  them  the  keys 
Which  patent  made  its  treasures  were  unknown  ; 

For  watchful  Nature,  just  in  her  decrees, 
Ordained  that  Labor's  guerdon  is  to  own, 
And  so  the  native  failed  to  reap — he  had  not  sown. 

Now  time  was  ripe,  and  California's  face 

Gave  signal,  and  there  came  a  gallant  band, 

Which  scattered  far  the  least-deserving  race 
That  ever  languished  in  a  flowing  land, 
And  raised  their  banners  on  her  golden  strand, 

And  gave  to  freedom  for  all  coming  years 
The  masterpiece  of  the  creating  hand  ; 

And  here  they  built  a  commonwealth,  which  rears 

To-day  its  crested  head  to  praise  the  Pioneers 
Admission  Day,  1881.  J.  D.  P. 

Off  Naxos. 
All  women,  soon  or  late,  must  know  the  woe 

Of  Ariadne  ;  so  the  dreamers  say. 
And  yet  I  rest  contented  in  your  arms, 
Smiling,  half-fainlly,  at  the  world's  alarms — 
The  world  outside  ;  so  dull,  and  cold,  and  slow 

To  pity,  but  so  laughing-warm  to  slay. 
Yes  ;  I  can  smile  here  with  a  great  heart-rest, 

Feeling  your  long  slow  kisses  on  my  face. 
And  cling  more  closely  to  your  strong,  true  breast, 

And  clasp  you,  eager,  with  a  child's  quick  grace — 
For  I  have  been  on  Naxos.     Hush  !    I  see 

The  sudden  pity  in  your  shadowed  eyes. 
Ah  !    let  me  kiss  you  into  smiles  again, 
And  hear  you  murmur  low  a  glad  amen. 

A  great  amen  that  you  have  found  me,  dear, 
Deserted,   desolate,  and  wild  with  pain. 
Did  Thest'us  ever  find  the  grandest  strain 

My  soul  might  utter  in  those  sweet  dead  days? 

Nay  !  he  but  drew  forth  weak,  imperfect  lays, 
And  looked  no  further,  thinking  he  had  found 
The  holiest,  deepest,  and  perfectest  sound. 
Now  I  know  his  love-words  and  his  smiles 
Availed  naught.  And  yet  a  mad  great  fear 
Possessed  me  when  he  left  me  there  alone  ; 
And  when  I  woke  to  find  that  he  had  flown, 

I  cried  aloud  in- anguish,  in  the  craze 
I  thought  was  love.     Lo  !  o'er  the  hills,  O  sweet, 
You  came  to  me  with  nnxious,  hurrying  feet. 
September,   1881.  Fanny  Driscoll. 


Richard  Jeffries,  author  of  "Wood  Magic,"  which  has  just  been 
published  by  Cassell,  is  much  better  known  in  England  than  in  this 
country,  and  with  the  exception  of  "The  Gamekeeper  at  Home," 
few  of  his  books  ever  make  their  appearance  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. His  former  works  have  been  the  plain,  clear  chronicles  of  a  manly 
naturalist,  not  like  the  namby-pamby  wanderings  of  John  Burroughs. 
They  are  distinguished  for  their  remarkable  aptitude  of  expression.  In 
the  present  work  the  author  has  given  speech  to  nature  ;  hares,  moles, 
weasels,  crickets,  brooks,  birds,  and  breezes  all  hold  ingenuous  conver- 
sation with  the  little  "Sir  Bevis,"  the  child  hero  of  the  tale.  The 
reader  will  recognize  Jeffries  in  the  several  incidental  stories,  such  as 
the  one  about  the  old  Jarm-house,  and  the  finding  by  the  aged  lover  of 
the  diamond  locket,  which  the  magpie  had  hid  half  a  century  before, 
together  with  the  letter  of  explanation,  begging  for  forgiveness,  sent 
him  by  his  repulsed  and  broken-hearted  sweetheart;  or  again  in  the 
description  of  the  gamekeeper  who  lay  wounded  in  the  forest  all  night, 
because  his  wife,  fearing  the  customary  beating,  dared  not  interrupt 
him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  drunken  revelry.  The  wise  wit  which 
characterizes  Mr.  Jeffries's  animals  enables  him  to  indulge  in  much 
satire  on  affairs  human.  Many  readers  will  recall  the  old  German 
"  Story  Without  an  End"  when  reading  some  of  the  imaginative  de- 
scriptions of  forest  walks.  There  is  something  so  fresh  and  breezy  in 
the  adventure  with  wind  on  the  grassy  hillside  ;  the  soft,  drowsy  rest  on 
the  wild  thyme,  and  then,  just  after,  the  race  down  hill  with  wind, 
through  the  hawthorne,  and  grass,  and  wild  flowers.  It  reminds  one  of 
George  Macdonald's  "  Backol  the  North  Wind."  Published  by  Cas- 
sel.  Petter,  Galpin  &  Co. ,  London  and  New  York  ;  for  sale  at  Ban- 
croft's.   

Reverend  Doctor  Townshend,  of  the  Boston  University,  has  finally 
issued  the  second  number  of  his  instructive  little  work  on  "  The  Art  of 
Speech."  It  is  divided  into  two  parts— "  Studies  in  Eloquence  "  and 
"  Studies  in  Logic."  In  part  one  he  discusses  eloquence  and  its  his- 
tory, ending  up  with  a  keen  analysis  of  Demosthenes  and  his  cele- 
brated "  Oration  on  the  Crown."  Part  two  is  taken  up  with  elocution- 
ary and  oratorical  rules  for  the  public  speaker,  deduced  irom  the  hab- 
itude of  famous  oratory,  ancient  and  modern.  This  book  is  especially 
designed  for  clergymen,  and  will  be  found  to  give  very  valuable  advice, 
in  a°clear,  concise,  and  analytical  method,  lhe  author  will  follow  the 
present  volume  with  a  third,  on  "Elocution  and  Psychology."  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Applelon  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  J.  T.  White  & 
Co.,  23  Dupont  Street. 

The  "  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection,"  which  has  just  been  issued, 
contains  two  hundred  of  the  songs  that  have  appeared  during  the  last 
hundred  years.  They  are  arranged  promiscuously,  and  consist  of  bal- 
lads, love  songs,  patriotic  and  religious  songs,  and  Christmas  and  chil 
dren's  songs.  Among  those  of  sentiment  are  such  familiar  titles  as 
"  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland,"  "  The  Heart  Bowed  Down,"  "  Rose  of  Al- 
landale";  among  the  hymns  appear  melodies  from  Von  Weber, 
Dykes,  Lyte,  Bellini,  Donnizetti,  Rossini,  and  we  hail  with  pleasure 
Newman's  "  Lead,  Kindly  Light,"  and  the  two  ideal  hymns,  "  Jerusa- 
lem the  Golden,"  and  "Sun  of  My  Soul."  Representative  patriotic 
hymns  of  all  the  foremost  nations  appear— "America,"  "  Hail  Colum- 
bia," "Freedom's  Flag,"  "Bonnie  Charlie's  Now  Awa,"  "  Let  Erin 
Remember,"  "  The  Minstrel  Boy,"  "The  Watch  on  the  Rhine,"  "La 
Marseillaise,"  and  others  of  a  like  nature.  Among  the  children's  songs 
are  found  many  of  the  choicest  Christmas  carols,  together  with  glees 
and  jingles  ior  kindergarten  use.  "Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little  Star," 
"  Peni,  Merri,  Dictum,  Domine,"  "  Mower's  Song,"  Theodore  Tilton's 
"  Baby  Bye."  and  many  more  familiar  pieces.  The  book  is  neat  and 
compact,  with  appropriate  reading  matter  to  make  up  each  page.  In 
form  it  resembles  Harper's  Magazine.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers  ; 
for  sale  at  Bancroft's  ;  price,  40  cents. 


Macmillan's  September  catalogue  contains  a  description  of  the  new 
edition  de  luxe  of  Dickens.  Also  Walter  Crane's  "Princess  Flori- 
monde,"  and  the  new  book  of  prose  extracts  from  Matthew  Arnold. 
The  list  of  heavier  works  from  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  presses  is  es- 
pecially good  tnis  month. The  Victorian  Review  for  August  con- 
tains "Animal  Magnetism,"  part  three  of  "Lord  John  Campbell," 
"  Aspect  of  Queensland  Vegetation,"   and  an  answer  to  last  month's 

review  ot   Henry  George's  "Progress  and  Poverty." The  latest 

of  the  Harpers'  Franklin  Square  Library  are:  "The  Black  Speck,"  by 
F.  W.  Robinson,  who  wrote  the  bright  story  "  Little  Kate  Kirby"  ; 
"Reseda,"  by  Mrs.  Randolph;  and  "  Warlock  o'  Glenwarlock, "  by 
George  Macdonald,  a  novel  which  will  be  hailed  with  delight  by  all  his 

readers.    All  for  sale  at  Bancroft's. The  title  "  Thorncliffe  Hall " 

would  cause  one  to  think  that  he  had  in  hand  one  of  Miss  Braddon's  or 
Mrs.  Southworth's  absorbing  narratives.  But  a  chill  of  disappointment 
will  cause  the  experienced  novel-reader  to  shudder  when  he  opens  the 
enlivening  pages  of  a  Sunday-school  romance.  It  tells  all  about  the 
deserved  disasters  of  an  unholy  little  hoodlum  who  sadly  neglected  the 
Sunday-school,  who  stole  cherries,  who  went  on  impious  jaunts  through 
watermelon  patches,  who  laughed  "ableak,  insulting  smile"  {on  page 
sixty-five)  when  a  Christian  acquaintance,  of  the  age  of  fourteen,  mur- 
mured, with  hallowed  serenity,  "  It  is  awfully  wicked  to  tell  a  lie."  It 
should  be  read  by  all  good  little  boys,  and  it  will  make  them  better. 
The  bad  boys  would  probably  not  read  it.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shep- 
herd, Boston  ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's  ;  price,  $1. Miss  Braddon  is 

about  to  publish  a  penny  edition  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels  in  an 
abridged  form. Pollard  &  Moss  issue  from  English  revised  edi- 
tions "  The  Works  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,"  containing  the 
original  drawings  by  Thackeray,  humorous  and  grotesque,  and  in  the 

largest  octavo  size  of  page. A  tract  by  Roger  Williams  has  just 

been  excavated  from  the  British  Museum.  It  is  a  defense  "of  the 
primitive,  simple  honesty  of  the  Indians  against  whisky-selling,  swind- 
ling Christians." Friedrich  von  Bodenstedt  has  accepted  the  edi- 
torial chair  of  the  new  Berlin  paper,  Tlie  Daily  Review. A  relic 

of  the  unfortunate  Captive  of  the  Temple  has  been  found  at  the  chateau 
of  Chantereine,  near  Mans.  It  is  a  MS.  volume  containing  an  abridged 
history  of  the  French  kings  down  to  Louis  XV.  On  the  margins  of 
this  volume,  presumably  the  work  of  one  of  his  tutors,  the  dauphin  has 
made  many  annotations.     It  is  believed  that  the  writing  of  them  was 

one  of  the  few  distractions  of  his  sorrowful  imprisonment. Mr.  E. 

C.  Grenville  Murray's  "  Side-Lights  on  English  Society  "  is  a  series  of 
social  and  satirical  sketches  in  which  types  of  London  life  and  fashion- 
able society  are  described. Lady   Georgiana   Fullerton  has    in 

press  by  Bentley  &  Son  a  novel  entitled  "A  Will  and  a  Way." 

The  deaths  of  George  Eliot,  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  the  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field  have  revived  so  great  an  interest  in  their  writings  that  new  editions 
of  their  most  popular  works  have  in  some  instances  been  issued  to  sup- 
ply the  demand. A  German  writer  estimates  that  "  Notre-Dame 

de  Lourdes,"  by  M.  Lasserre,  has  had  more  readers  than  any  other 
book  of  modern  times,  it  having  reached  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 

edition. The  English  Government  has  added  $275  to  the  annual 

pension  of  $500  granted  in  1879  to  Lady  Duffus  Hardy,  in  recognition 
of  the  historical,  literary,  and  public  services  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Duffus  Hardy. The  only  sermon  ever  written  by  George  Macdon- 
ald is  to  be  published,  from  the  auther's  manuscript,  in  the  Unitarian 
Review  for  September. — - — Alfred   Tennyson  is  working  at  another 

drama. M.  Lefcadio  Hearn,  a  journalist   of   New  Orleans,  has 

translated  several  of  Theophile  Gautier's  fantastic  and  archaeological 
stories,  which  J.  Worthington  will  publish  with  the  title  of  the  leading 
story,  "One  of  Cleopatra's  Nights" — the  French  title  being  "  Une 
Nuit  de  Cleopatre."  Other  stories  in  the  volume  are  "  Clarimonde,"  a 
new  title  given  to  "Une  Morte  Amoureuse  "  ;  "Arria  Marcella;  a 
Souvenir  of  Pompeii"  ;  "The  Mummy's  Foot"  ;  "  Omphale ;  a  Ro- 
coco Story,"  and  "  King  Candaules." Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway 

has  written  a  little  book  on  the  legend  of  the  "  Wandering  Jew." 

The  Popolo  Romano  is  publishing  a  translation  of  Hawthorne's  "  Scar- 
let Letter."  It  reads  perhaps  even  more  beautifully  in  Italian  than  in 
English.  An  Italian  gentleman  recently  inquired  if  faithless  wives  in 
America  were  still  decorated  with  a  scarlet  letter.  He  was  told  that 
there  are  no  faithless  wives  in  America.  There  is  likely  to  be  a  separa- 
tion between  a  well-known  Italian  prince  and  his  wife.  It  is  the  hus- 
band, however,  who  should  wear  the  scarlet  letter  in  this  case. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


A    LOCOMOTIVE    CAB-RIDE. 


The  Peculiar  Red  Flag  a  Girl  Improvised  as  a  Danger  Signal. 


"  You  cannot  do  it,"  said  Mecaenas  ;  "  I'm  sure  they  will 
not  consent.  And,"  he  added,  taking  a  base  advantage  of 
my  sensibility  to  remark,  "  if  I  were  you   I'd  sit  down,  and 

not  wriggle.     You  don't  know  how  satirically  Governor  F 

is  watching  you." 

Now,  I  had  no  fear  of  the  regard  of  that  mild  counte- 
nance across  the  aisle,  and  I  resented  this  duplicity  of  Me- 
caenas. 

"  If  you  don't  go  and  bring  hither  the  conductor,"  I  threat- 
ened, "  I  will  go  to  him  myself — yonder  among  all  those  men 
— and  ask  him." 

Mecaenas — I  think  the  trait  is  common  to  most  men — dis- 
likes to  be  made  conspicuous,  and  he  knows*my  pertinacity. 
A  moment  later  the  strong,  square  face  of  the  conductor 
bent  over  me,  as  I  preferred  my  request  with  an  artistic  ad- 
mixture of  appeal  and  assuiance.     This  artfulness  was  re- 
warded ;  at  the  next  station  he  came  back  to   the  platform 
where  I  perched,  breathless  with  suspense. 
"  The  engineer  says  you  may  come." 
Tauntingly,  then,  I  protruded  my  chin  at  Mecsenas. 
"  Now  !     You  see  all  men  have  not  your  obduracy." 
Mecas'nas  sighed.     "  Ah,   well  !     '  Being  so  very    willful, 
you  must  go.' " 

It  was  with  no  commonplace  sensation  that  I  shadowed 
my  guide  through  the  microcosmic  life  of  the  platform, 
hustled  by  a  varied  throng.  .Here  stalked  tall  or  sturdy 
prospectors,  rough-bearded,  rough-clad,  equipped  in  all  the 
pioneer  paraphernalia  of  the  section  ;  here  towered  the 
stately  form  and  grand  gray  head  of  a  man  I  had  often 
marked  and  revered  on  the  streets  of  Los  Angeles  ;  there 
Indians  from  Yuma  and  Tucson  skulked  furtively,  dragging 
their  sodden  blankets  trailwise,  wagging  the  heavy  braids  of 
coarse  hair  pendant  down  their  backs  ;  yonder  swaggered 
the  bullying  build  of  "cowboys  from  San  Simon,"  heavy- 
booted,  cartridge-belted,  full  of  hardihood. 

From  the  chaos  of  this  crowd,  and  the  Babel  of  their 
voices,  the  conductor  swung  me  up  to  the  engine. 
"  Here  is  the  young  lady  who  wants  to  try  the  cab." 
With  a  prompt,  business-like  air,  the  engineer  lifted  me 
to  the  cushioned  ledge  where  he  had  been  leaning,  tucked  my 
scant  skirts  beyond  reach  of  the  great,  shining  lever  of  the 
air-brakes,  showed  me  how  to  brace  myself,  rang  the  warn- 
ing bell,  blew  off  the  prescribed  amount  of  water,  and  sped 
his  engine  forward. 

To  me  that  was  a  wild,  weird  ride.  The  sun  shone  in  at 
the  opejn  cab  windows,  but  the  wind  blew  cold  from  a 
snow-clad  range  at  the  right.  I  pulled  up  my  coat  collar, 
and  pulled  down  the  sheltering  brim  of  my  manly  Kossuth. 
Section  men  along  the  line — grimy,  stern- faced  Caucasians 
and  stolid  coolies — leaned  on  their  picks  to  gaze  in  wonder 
at  a  woman's  face  looking  on  them  from  such  unwonted 
masculine  surroundings,  as  we  flew  past.  Forward,  forward 
sped  the  engine  along  the  ringing  rails,  fairly  bounding  over 
long,  straight  stretches,  panting  up  heavy  grades,  reeling, 
swaying  inward,  as  the  incline  of  the  road  fought  the  cen- 
trifugal force  around  short,  sharp  bends. 

All  that  drear,  dry  country,  full  of  a  dead  monotony  as  it 
was,  told  tales  of  "  things  that  were,  and  are,  and  things 
that  are  to  be  ";  the  mystery  of  the  desert ;  of  thirst-smitten 
travelers,  maddened  by  the  trackless  desolation,  straying 
from  their  bearings,  to  die  wretchedly  in  those  lonely  defiles ; 
of  lost  leads  and  phantom  placers  ;  of  the  ghostly  mirage  ; 
of  murderous  Apache  bands  scourging  the  wastes. 

The  dismal  surroundings  horrified  me  ;  I  trembled  that 
the  great  monster  I  mounted  should  go  careering  on,  ap- 
parently unguided.  I  wanted  to  know  it  dominated — to  see 
the  hand  of  man  on  the  curb  of  the  insensate  creature.  I 
leaned  out  of  the  window,  and  spoke  back  to  the  engineer, 
standing  on  the  tender.  "  Come  and  stand  by  me  ;  I  am 
afraid."  He  smiled,  indulgent  to  weakness,  as  strong  men 
are,  and  came  in  at  once.  He  taught  me  the  trick  of  the 
throttle,  learned  me  the  lore  of  the  lever,  and  showed  me  the 
secure  index  of  the  water-guage,  where  the  aerated,  milky 
fluid  ran  up  and  down  the  tube,  with  our  motion. 

Suddenly  I  clinched  his  broad  shoulder  with  a  nervous 
hand.  "  That  man  on  the  track  !  You  will  run  him  down  !  " 
But  his  hand  was  already  on  the  bell-rope.  "  That  is  a 
track-walker.  Do  you  see  his  red  flag  ?  They  are  stationed 
all  along  here  every  five  to  fifteen  miles.  He  will  leave  in 
good  time  ?  " 

The  man,  but  a  few  rods  away,  stepping  from  tie  to  tie  be- 
tween the  rails,  swung  himse'f  leisurely  aside  as  we  flew  past. 
I  tried  to  excuse  my  cowardice.     "  You  see,  I  have  been 
weak  and  ill,  and  I  have  seen  two  men  killed  by  the  cars." 

"Yes  ;  I  know  what  that  horror  is."  His  voice  dropped. 
"  I  once  killed  a  man  so." 

Presently  he  opened  a  sort  of  locker  beneath  my  feet,  say- 
ing :  "  I  must  see  the  time  table.  This  is  only  my  second 
trip  over  the  road." 

As  I  drew  up  my  feet  to  give  way,  a  gust  of  wind  swirled 
in  and  swept  my  skirts  back  from  the  low  shoes  and  scarlet 
hose,  that  matched  ill  the  rest  of  a  rather  masculine  costume. 
In  despite  of  himself  the  engineer  smiled  at  my  consterna- 
tion.    Correctness  of  detail  is  my  pride  and  weakness. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  a  story,"  he  said.  "  It  can  hardly  seem 
impertinent,  now  that  we  have  laughed  together.     Before  the 

junction  of  these  roads  I  was  running  between  N and 

M •"      He  named  two    stations    on    the.  Eastern   line. 

"  Lacy,  the  station-man  at  Austin,  had  a  daughter,  a  half- 
grown  girl,  wild  as  an  antelope.  Austin  was  no  place 
at  all,  just  the  station-house,  in  part  of  which  Lacy's 
family  lived,  and  we  never  stopped  there  unless  signaled. 
It  was  only  four  miles  out  of  Las  Milpas,  and  Lacy's 
daughter  walked  daily  to  the  Pueblo  to  school  and  back. 
We  passed  Austin  between  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon, 
and  I  used  to  meet  Marcia  trudging  along  the  ties  home- 
ward. Sometimes  she  would  bring  my  heart  to  my  throat 
by  keeping  to  the  track  till  I  thought  she  must  be  caught, 
sure.  But  she  always  escaped  just  in  time,  and  stood  mock- 
ing at  us  like  an  imp,  swinging  her  arms,  and  whirling  about 
like  a  mad  creature.  I  spoke  to  her  father  about  the  risks 
she  ran,  but  he  seemed  to  have  no  control  over  her.  I  sup- 
pose it  was  the  solitude  of  her  home  that  made  her  so  wild. 
"  One  day  a  '  hot  box '  had  delayed  us,  and  we  were  tear- 


ing along  at  unusual  speed,  making  up  time.  From  the  mo- 
ment we  flashed  past  Austin,  I  was  on  the  watch  for  Marcia, 
fearing  she'd  be  caught  if  she  should  be  careless  or  slower 
than  usual.  About  half  a  mile  beyond  the  station,  on  a  long 
down  grade,  I  saw  her  far  away,  just  a  mere  speck  on  the 
sand,  and,  as  well  as  I  could  judge  at  the  distance,  all  of  a 
heap  on  the  ground.  I  slowed  up,  fearing  something  had 
befallen  the  girl.  As  we  came  tolerably  near,  she  jumped  to 
her  feet,  and  began  waving  a  red  flag,  that  had  the  singular 
appearance  of  being  in  two  long,  narrow  pieces.  That  was 
enough  to  stop  the  train  ;  no  man  would  be  reckless  enough 
to  disregard  that  signal,  even  from  such  a  mad  piece  as  Mar- 
cia. I  left  the  engine  to  Joe,  and  ran  to  the  girl ;  the  con- 
ductor had  reached  her  already,  and  held  her  where  she 
stood,  a  brave  little  woman  as  ever  lived,  hot,  exhausted, 
dirty,  and  barefoot.  '  The  rustlers  have  chopped  the  trusties 
down  in  Riley's  cut,'  she  gasped.  'Them  timbers  is  weak- 
ened  enough  to  wreck  forty  thousand  trains,  and  I  knowed 
yo'  couldn't  see  it  from  above,  and  yo'  behind  time,  and 
comin'  fast ;  and  I  run  and  run  to  tell  daddy  in  time  ;  and 
when  I  see  yo',  I  knowed  it  wasn't  no  use  to  make  signs  at 
yo',  cause  I'm  always  a-doin'  some  fool  caper.  But  the  flag 
was  sure  to  fetch  yo',  arid  so  I  just  pulled  off  my  red  stock- 
ing, and  shuck  'em  out ;  and  hyer  yo'  are,  O.  K.  1 '  Talk 
about  fainting  as  a  consequence  of  over-refinement,  delicate 
rearing,  and  hereditary  exhaustion  of  nerve  tension  !  That 
child  panted  through  her  explanation,  and  then  fell  back  in 
a  swoon,  as  naturally  as  if  she  had  been  a  princess.  And 
now,  miss,  you  see  why  I  admire  cardinal  stockings,"  said 
the  engineer. 

Oddly  enough,  the  speech  did  not  impress  me  as  imperti- 
nent. Medialisa. 

San  Francisco,  September,  1881. 


A    DEMOCRAT    ON    THE    ELECTION. 


The  Nation,  some  time  ago,  in  an  article  on  "  The  Devel- 
opment of  Games,"  remarked  :  "  If  we  could  imagine  the 
world  carried  on  by  women  alone,  one  of  the  first  results  of 
the  extinction  of  man  would  unquestionably  be  the  disap- 
pearance from  it  of  almost  all  the  games  and  sports  which 
now  constitute  so  large  a  part  of  its  serious  work."  In  reply 
a  lady  writes  :  "Another  result  of  the  condition  imagined  by 
the  writer  would  be  the  disuse  of  stimulants.  Games  are 
stimulants  ;  and  while  a  woman  sometimes  enjoys  a  game  as 
she  occasionally  takes  a  glass  of  wine,  yet  the  fact  remains 
that  for  the  great  majority  the  stimulant  is  unnecessary — 
that  is,  uncraved.  Men  have  few  resources  of  pleasure  within 
themselves.  They  can  not  enjoy  nature,  because  they  have 
no  fine  perception  of  color.  I  believe  men  to  be  equally  ob- 
tuse with  regard  to  forms.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  is 
the  most  beautiful  thing  in  nature,  but  I  believe"  that  many 
women  will  agree  with  me  that  for  delicacy  of  form  nothing 
exceeds  a  fern.  How  seldom  does  a  boy  notice  a  fern  with- 
out having  his  attention  called  to  it.  The  girl  never  needs 
to  be  told  that  it  is  beautiful ;  and  she  who  knows  by  expe- 
rience the  wonder  and  joy  that  a  fern  can  bring  to  a  little 
girl's  heart,  would  never  wish  to  exchange  such  memories 
for  those  of  the  boy's  successful  game  of  ball."  To  which 
the  Nation  says  :  "If  men  have  few  resources  of  pleasure 
within  themselves,  why  is  it  that  they  always  manage  to  have 
a  good  time  together,  while  women  themselves  admit  that  a 
similar  meeting  of  their  own  sex  is  apt  to  be  somewhat 
stupid  ?  We  were  not  aware  that  science  had  shown  that 
the  majority  of  men  have  no  fine  perception  of  color.  What 
science  has  shown  is,  that  a  larger  percentage  of  men  than 
of  women  are  color-blind  ;  but  the  number  is  only  four  per 
cent.  As  to  form,  the  vast  majority  of  the  great  painters, 
sculptors,  and  architects  of  the  world  are  male.  And,  to 
crown  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  most 
beautiful  thing  in  the  world,  so  far  as  form  is  concerned,  is 
not  a  fern — a  "maiden-hair" — but  a  maiden  herself.  But  to 
whom  do  women  owe  their  superior  beauty  ?  To  no  one  else 
than  man.  He  has,  in  the  course  of  thousands  of  years,  con- 
tinually selected  the  most  beautiful  women  for  marriage,  un- 
til the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  has  given  woman  the 
superior  beauty  she  now  has." 


The  new  publication,  Fiction,  which  has  been  looked  for 
with  interest  by  journalists  and  publishers,  is  at  last  out.  It 
is  in  form  about  the  size  of  the  Franklin  Square  Library,  and 
is  printed  in  large  type,  and  on  paper  of  excellent  quality. 
It  consists  of  thirty-two  pages,  two  columns  to  the  page. 
The  first  number  contains  "  Jeanne,"  "  Buck  Thorpe's  Bride," 
and  "  Love  is  Blind,"  three  continued  stories  and  two  com 
pleted  ones,  "  True  but  False  "  and  "  A  Virtue  of  Necessity.' 
Fiction  announces  that  it  will  furnish  its  readers  with 
"  original  short  stories  and  serials,  written  in  this  country 
and  with  special  reference  to  the  taste  and  habits  of  thought 
of  our  o'wn  people."  It  will  occupy  higher  ground  than  the 
Ledger,  Saturday  Night,  and  the  other  story  papers.  Inas- 
much as  there  is  a  large  class  of  readers  who  are  not  con- 
tent "with  the  daily  papers,  and  must  have  more  entertaining 
literary  matter  than  is  furnished  by  them,  Fiction's  efforts  to 
give  them  the  best  are  deserving  of  praise.  Its  proprietors 
are  Keppler  &  Schwartzmann,  publishers  of  Puck,  the  bright 
little  New  York  weekly. 


Prince  Napoleon,  the  present  head  of  the  Bonapartists, 
once  refused  to  fight  the  Duke  of  Aumale.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted, in  Prince  Napoleon's  interests,  that  he  did  not  cross 
swords  with  the  duke.  The  fatal  mark  is  now  indelibly 
branded,  as  though  with  a  hot  iron.  In  1870  it  was  thought 
to  place  him  in  command  of  the  Baltic  fleet,  but  a  number 
of  officers  of  the  French  Navy  signed  a  round  robin  refusing 
to  serve  under  him.  There  were  too  many  of  them,  and 
some  were  too  distinguished,  to  cashier. 


Professor  Tyndall  has  now  a  chance  to  test  his  prayer- 
gauge  practically  at  a  merely  nominal  expense.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Marshall,  a  colored  divine  of  Clarke  County,  Tennessee, 
announces  his  readiness  to  pray  for  anything  or  anybody  lor 
the  ridiculously  trifling  sum  of  seventy-five  cents  a  prayer. 
No  doubt  wholesale  orders  would  be  filled  at  a  suitable  re- 
duction. 


Mrs.  Robert  J.  Burdette,  says  the  Steubenville  Herald,  has 
fallen  heir  to  ten  thousand  dollars  on  the  death  of  her  grand- 
father. That's  what  comes  of  marrying  a  funny  man.  It 
always  happens  that  way. 


EDITORS  Argonaut  :    I  read  with  considerable  pleasure 
your  comments  on  the  result  of  the  municipal  election.     I 
may  not   altogether   accept   and   indorse  your  sentiments 
though  I  admire  their  independent  and  forcible  expression, 
and  recognize  in  them  much  wholesome  truth,  which  should 
not  only  be  uttered,  but  proclaimed.     With  this  exordium 
permit  me  to  say  that,  seeing  that  we  have  no  Democratic 
journal  in  this  great  city,  I  trust  your  generosity  as  a  politi- 
cal adversary  will  prompt  you  to  accord  me — an  old  Demo- 
crat of  the  line — a  small  space  in  your  columns  for  the  ex- 
pression of  a  few  views  on  the  Democratic  situation  in  this 
city.     It  has  been  wittily  said  that  our  local  Democracy  is 
divided  into  three  sections,  to  wit  :  "  the  chivalry,  the  shov- 
elry,  and  the  jewelry."     The  first  comprises,  not  particularly 
the  Southern   element,  but  the  men  of  intelligence,  worth 
and  responsibility  of  all  sections  and  nationalities  who  train 
with  the  party.     The  second  embraces  the  wild  Irish  of  the 
sand-lot  order,  with  those  of  all  names  or  nationalities  who 
run  with  them  :  that  class  who  believe  that,  because  Pat  can 
run  a  dive  or  corner  saloon,  he  is  qualified  for  the  position 
of  senator  ;  or  that  Bill  ought  to  be  on  the  supreme  bench, 
because  he  can  beat  the  corner  crowd  at  blackguarding  and 
pedro,  and  will  spend  his  money  free,  and  take  care  of  his 
friends.     The  third  embraces  a  lot  of  adventurers  of  all  races, 
who,  without  responsibility  or  regard  for  principles,  buzz 
around  clubs  and  conventions,  and  talk  politics  glibly  on  the 
corner  and  curbstones,  with  an  eye  always  wide  open  for  a 
stake  or  berth,  such  as  an  office,  deputyship,  clerkship,  etc. 
I  do  not  accept  this  classification  as  entirely  just,  but  there 
is  enough  of  truth  in  it  to  afford  much  food  for  reflection. 
My  purpose  is  to  emphasize  what  I  believe  to  be  the  real 
causes  of  the  defeat  of  the  Democratic  ticket  in  the  late 
local  election.     First— A  set  of  godless,  conscienceless,  bar- 
room bullies  and  braggarts,  relying  upon  their  influence  with 
the  dregs  of  the  party,  presumed  to  manipulate  and  dictate 
the  action  of  conventions  and  the  nominations.     Without  a 
personal  quality  to  recommend  them  to  decent  men,  and  as 
ignorant  as  wild  asses  of  the  desert,  they  undertook  the  role 
of  leadership.     Men  who  could  not  spell  the  word  "  demo- 
crat," and  know  about  as  much  of  Democratic  principles  as 
a  dog  comprehends  of  Courtnay's  "  Calculus,"  with  the  im- 
pudence of  town-cows,  and   the   cheek  of  brass   monkeys, 
rushed  in,  like  fools,  where  even  angels  might  feel  honored 
to  tread,  and  assumed  to  lead  the  Democracy.     Prancing 
the  political  pasture  without  a  penny  or  a  principle,  with 
presumption  as  their  only  stock  in  trade,  they  aspired  to 
lead.     Decent  Democrats  said  :  "  It  is  time  to  sit  down  on 
these  political  villains  and  vampires."    They  did  it  emphati- 
cally. Second — Democrats  of  the  true  guild  are  opposed  to 
the  introduction  of  religion  or  race  (as  among  Europeans  or 
white  men)  into  politics.     Every  act   and  action  of   their 
party   conventions,   resulting    in   the    nomination   of   their 
ticket,    seemed    designed     to     force     certain     religionists 
and  members  of  a  certain   nationality  into  control.     This 
can  not  be  disputed.     An  American  could  hardly  get  a  hear- 
ing in  convention.     An  Irish  prefix  or  termination  made  any 
name  acceptable  as  a  speaker  on  the  floor,  or  a  nominee  be- 
fore the  body.     A  little,  ugly,  bald-headed  judge,  of  Milesian 
blood,  left  the  seat  of  justice  to  drag  his  ermine  in  the  pool, 
took   the   position   of  leader,  and,  demagoguing  for  future 
profit,  conceded  a  few  positions  on   the  ticket  to  German 
Jews.    That  vote  might  assist  him  in  the  "  sweet  by-and-by." 
As  Americans  might  be  considered  the  equals  of  raw  Irish- 
men, "if  they  behaved  themselves,"  two  or  three  places  were 
graciously   conceded   to   them.     Decent    Democrats   said : 
"  This  forcing  of  religion  and  race  into  politics  must  be  re- 
buked. We  will  '  sit  down  '  on  it  emphatically."  And  they  did. 
Third— I  am  sorry  to  say  the  Irish— I    mean  the  bulk  of 
them,  the  lower  orders—are  entirely  "too  fresh."    Their  im- 
pudence  and   presumption   are    unbearable.      The    brazen 
whelps  who  never  had  a  privilege,  or  a  piece  of  meat  once 
a  week  at  home,  come  here  to  annoy  better  people,  and  push 
their  ugly  mugs  into  every  possible  position.     Unlike  the 
Germans,  Portuguese,  and  other  foreigners,  they  rarely  go  to 
the  country,  take  up  lands,  build  houses,  plant  trees,  and  im- 
prove the  country.     Oh,  no.     They  can  not  leave  the  towns 
and  cities.     They  can  not  separate  their  precious  whisky 
scented   carcasses   from   the  "praste"   and  "the   church." 
First,  after  landing,  they  commence  hanging  around   the 
court-house  and  city  hall  for  an  appointment  to  a  job  on  the 
streets  ;  next,  they  want  to  be  policemen  ;  next,  they  bloom 
out  as  bar-tenders  or  saloon-keepers  ;  then  they  figure  as 
.ward  strikers  and  politicians  ;  next,  they  possibly  appear  as 
legislators,  selling  themselves  for  coin.     1  regret  that  the  race 
are  arraying  themselves   against   our  country.      Their  cry 
against  Chinese  is  nonsense  in  their  mouths,  while  they  pur- 
sue their  present  courses.     The  Chinese  are  more  to  be  de- 
sired in  one  particular,  at  least — they  do  not  seek  to  ring 
their  religion  in  on  us,  or  to  poke  themselves  into  every  po- 
sition of  profit  or  trust.    Decent  Democrats  note  these  truths. 
This  is  plain  talk,  and  it  is  truth.      Political  truth  hurts  no- 
body.     The    Irish    must  be    taught   the   wholesome   truth 
that  character    and    merit   are    the   only   American    pass- 
ports   to    office  or  honor,    and    not    Roman    Catholicism 
or  Irishism.      If  they  propose  to  force  their  religion   and 
race  down  my  throat,   I,  as   an  American   of  eight   gener- 
ations, will  hold  up  my  hand  in  the  presence  of  Almighty 
God,  and  swear  that  my  vote,  and  voice,  and  influence,  as 
long  as  life  lasts,  will  be  used  and  expended  for  their  dis- 
comfiture.    The  name  of  the  writer  of  this  is  connected — and 
honorably  connected — with  every  stirring  event  in  American 
history,  from  early  colonial  days.     He  is  a  Democrat  in  prin- 
ciple and  by  inheritance,  which  the  records  of  Congress  from 
its  organization  show.     I  say  this  that  I  may  be  understood. 
Pardon  me  for  this  demand  upon  your  columns.     I  repeat, 
if  there  was  a  Democratic  paper  in  our  city  I  would  not 
seek  your  indulgence.     But  we  have  none.     There  is  a  thing 
that  trades  under  the  Democratic  garb,  calling  itself  a  Dem- 
ocratic   journal.     But   it   has   neither  head  nor  character. 
With  a  Democratic  name,  a  sand-lot  front,  and  an  alien  staff, 
and  running  in  personal  interests,  it  slings  its  editorial  stu- 
pidity, commonplaces,  and  hog-wash  right  and  left,  and  ar- 
rogantly styles   itself  an   organ   of   the   Democracy.      Its 
advocacy  of  the  late   Irish  ticket  contributed  largely  to  i's 
ignominious  defeat.     Respectfully  yours, 

September  13,  1881.  A  Democrat  of  the  Link. 
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It  really  begins  to  look  as  though  the  President  might  re- 
cover. Three  physicians  instead  of  seven,  and  the  salt  sea 
breezes  of  the  broad  Atlantic  instead  of  the  malaria  of  the 
Potomac  marshes,  are  beginning  to  tell.  He  sits  in  an  easy 
chair,  eats  chicken,  and  sleeps.  He  is  beginning  to  follow 
his  own  iudgment  and  have  his  own  way.  Our  flag  is  ready 
to  be  flung  to  the  breeze.  The  Fourth  of  July  money  is  on 
hand  for  a  celebration  as  soon  as  he  is  out  of  danger.  Good- 
bye, Arthur ;  good-bye,  Conkling ;  good-bye,  Grant,  and 
good-bye,  Black-and-Tan. 

A  reader  of  the  Argonaut,  wanting  from  Siskiyou  County, 
asks  us  to  explain  the  causes  that  have  led  to  the  very  re- 
markable result  in  our  municipal  election,  and  says,  among 
other  things:  "We  of  the  country  are  puzzled  to  under- 
stand what  has  brought  about  this  condition  of  affairs  in 
(t  San  Francisco.  Is  it  Spring  Valley,  as  represented  by  the 
"  Bulletin  ?  Is  it  because  Democrats  had  left  the  city,  as 
"claimed  by  some?  Is  the  light  vote  because  some  have 
"  abstained  from  voting,  and  who  are  the  parties  who  have 
"thus  kept  themselves  away  from  the  polls?  Or  is  it,  as 
"your  friends  claim,  the  first  fruits  of  a  harvest,  the  seeds 
"  of  which  have  been  sown  by  the  Argonaut?"  In  answer- 
ing this  letter,  our  city  readers  will  indulge  us  if,  in  going 
over  the  ground  for  the  information  of  our  interior  and 
Eastern  readers,  we  recapitulate  some  facts  with  which  they 
are  familiar.  We  begin  by  saying  that,  in  our  judgment, 
this  election  was  determined  by  other  than  political 
causes  ;  that  Spring  Valley  and  other  local  questions,  save 
that  of  economy  and  honesty  in  administration,  cut  but 
little  figure  in  the  business  ;  that  it  is  not  a  Republican  tri- 
umph nor  a  Democratic  defeat ;  that  the  prominent  issue 
was  the  one  of  nationality  and  religion.  The  next  fact  that 
was  considered  by  electors,  and  by  no  means  an  unimportant 
one,  was  the  growing  influence  of  a  class  of  political  bosses, 
who,  having  made  politics  a  profession,  had,  by  their  inso- 
lent interference  and  their  abuse  of  patronage,  thoroughly 
disgusted  all  good  citizens.  The  nationality  to  which  we 
refer  is  Irish,  the  religion  Roman  Catholic,  and  it  is  also  a 
fact  that  all  the  bosses  are  men  of  foreign  birth  or  parent- 
age, and  nearly  all  of  them  are  Roman  Catholic  Irish. 
Some  of  these  bosses  work  in  the  Republican  party  ;  some 
work  in  the  Democratic  party.  When  they  can  have  their 
own  way,  they  are  loyal  to  their  respective  parties.  When 
they  cannot  run  and  control  the  party  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached, they  go  over  to  the  enemy,  and  unite  as  a  combined 
force,  under  pre-arranged  bargains,  for  the  division  of  spoils. 
In  the  Democratic  party  there  are  two  sets  of  bosses.  Man- 
nix  and  Brady  we  name  first  as  the  oldest,  and  heretofore  the 
most  powerful  in  the  Democratic  party.  Buckley,  a  blind 
man,  who  keeps  a  saloon,  is,  with  his  associate,  Sam 
Rainey,  and  others,  next  in  point  of  seniority.  To  this 
faction  belonged  Captain  Fritz,  now  deceased.  The 
Brady  and  Mannix  party  ran  the  Manhattan  Club  ;  the 
Buckley  -  Rainey  faction  the  Yosemite  Club.  The  Yo- 
semites  carried  the  primary  election  by  the  aid  of  Hig- 
gins  &  Co.,  and  Republican  strikers.  The  Manhattans 
dissented,  and  fought  for  representation.  It  is  history  that 
Higgins,  Gannon,  and  Chute  have  for  a  long  period  con- 
ned the  "b'hoy"  element  of  the  Republican  party,  and 


have  so  abused  their  power,  that  a  faction  was  arrayed 
against  them,  headed  by  Green,  Bigley,  and  Cushing, 
lately  deceased.  The  Higgins-Gannon-Chute  faction  was 
beaten  by  Green,  Bigley  &  Co.  One  of  the  results  of  the 
quarrel  in  the  Republican  ranks  was  an  excellent  convention 
of  Republican  citizens,  who  belonged  to  no  clique,  and  who 
really  desired  to  make  good  nominations,  and  did  make  good 
nominations.  Whereupon,  Higgins,  Gannon,  Chute  &  Co. 
went  over  to  the  Democracy,  and  struck  hands  with  Buckley 
&  Co.  The  two  factions  ruled  the  Democratic  convention.  It 
will  be  observed  that  all  these  parties  are  Roman  Catholic 
Irishmen.  The  great  body  of  the  Democratic  party  is  com- 
posed of  Roman  Catholic  Irishmen.  The  history  of  the 
Sand-lot  is  known  to  all  intelligent  persons.  It  was  an 
Irish  Catholic  insurrection,  against  the  Chinese,  which — as 
do  all  Irish  movements — crystallized  into  a  political  party 
known  as  the  Workingmen's  Party  of  California,  or  W.  P.  C. 
It  was  composed  mostly  of  Irish,  with  a  few  socialistic  Ger- 
mans, and  a  few  crazy-headed  French  fanatics.  It  was  the 
uprising  of  an  illiterate,  alien  mob  of  adventurers,  agitators, 
and  tramps,  who  were  too  lazy  to  work  and  too  cowardly  to 
steal,  except  as  coyotes  do,  in  packs  and  in  the  night,  and 
more  dangerous  in  their  bark  than  in  their  bite.  This  organ- 
ization, under  Kearney  the  drayman,  had  gone  to  pieces. 
The  rag-tag  and  bob-tail  of  this  Irish  Donnybrook  were 
brought  together  by  Desmond  the  Sheriff,  Dunn  the  Auditor, 
and  Parson  Kalloch — the  only  name  yet  used  that  is  not 
Catholic  Irish.  The  bosses,  finding  they  could  not  run  any- 
thing alone,  confederated,  and  the  result  was  a  combination 
of  Buckley,  Rainey  &  Co.,  Higgins,  Gannon  &  Co.,  and 
Desmond,  Kalloch  &  Co. — a  sort  of  Democratic  happy 
family,  like  we  see  in  the  prairie-dog  villages,  where  owls, 
rattlesnakes,  prairie-dogs,  and  lizards  all  live  in  the  same 
hole.  All  of  us  who  have  crossed  the  plains  have  heard  the 
dogs  bark,  and  seen  venomous  snakes  rattle  their  tails,  and  the 
owls  blink  at  the  sunlight,  as  the  train  goes  thundering  by. 
For  a  year  past  the  Argo?iaul  had  been  engaged  in  di- 
recting popular  attention  to  this  political  conspiracy.  It 
indulged  itself  in  the  luxury  of  very  free  writing  ;  always 
courteous,  and  always  polite,  and  always  dignified,  but  speak- 
ing very  plainly,  and  pointing  out  the  dangers  that  were 
likely  to  result  from  political  combinations  made  between 
political  demagogues,  church  bigots,  alien  adventurers,  illit- 
erate tramps  and  idlers,  criminal  vagabonds  and  loafers  from 
all  countries.  We  had  been  writing  and  declaring  that  Amer- 
icans ought  to  rule  America,  and  that  Catholic  Romanists 
ought  not  to  rule  the  common  schools,  to  which,  by  the  laws 
of  their  ecclesiastical  establishment,  they  were  forbidden  to 
send  their  children.  The  Republican  convention,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  this  city,  dared  to  make  the  issue. 
The  Democratic  party  for  the  first  time  dared  to  meei  it. 
It  was  made,  and  it  was  met.  It  was  a  clean,  cold,  stand- 
up  fight  between  those  native  and  foreign-born  Americans 
who  love  the  country,  and  those  illiterate  foreign-born  polit- 
ical adventurers  and  politicians  who  love  the  Pope  of  Rome 
and  the  stealings  that  come  from  a  party  victory.  That  the 
position  may  be  more  fully  understood,  we  print  the  fol- 
lowing "slip,"  which  was  issued  by  an  association  of  gentle- 
men known  as  the  "  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  Amer- 
ica," whose  qualifications  for  membership  are  thus  provided  : 
"  Candidates  shall  consist  of  citizens,  sixteen  years  of  age 
"and  upward,  born  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
"States  of  America,  of  good  moral  character,  free  from  any 
"constitutional  disease,  opposed  to  a  union  of  church  and 
"State,  and  in  favor  of  sustaining  our  free-schools  and  insti- 
"tutions  generally."  This  "  slip  :J  was  freely  circulated,  and 
correctly  states  the  religion  and  birthplace  of  the  candi- 
dates for  office  : 

NATIONALITY  AND  FAITH  OF  THE  CANDIDATES. 
REPUBLICANS. 

Name.  Birthplace.  Majorities. 

'Maurice  C.  Blake Maine 2831 

*John  Sedgwick Connecticut 3517 

*Robert  ].  Graham Scodand 1550 

*David  Wilder Maine 576 

*Charles  Tillson Massachusetts 

*Henry  Brickwedel Germany. 2734 

*J.  H.  Widber Maine 3483 

*Walter  M.  Leman Massachusetts 375° 

*y.  F.  Cowdery New  York 283 

*C.  S.  Tilton Massachusetts 

*L.  E.  Pratt New  York 1034 

*John  W.  Cherry New  Jersey 1930 

*F.   I..  Weeks New  Hampshire 949 

*W.  H.  Bodfish Massachusetts 601 

*John  McKew England 3714 

*  J .  M.  Litchfield Maine 

*f.  H.  Carmany Pennsylvania 835 

*Henry  Molineux New  Hampshire 1683 

*Frank  Eastman New  Hampshire 

^George  B.  Bradfoi  d Massachusetts 2375 

*Charles  A.  Fisher New  Hampshire 2276 

♦Oliver  Merrill .Massachusetts 2605 

*Henry  B.  Russ New  York 2561 

*N.  C.  Parrish New  York 917 

*J.  F.  Kennedy Nova  Scotia 1839 

"*Julius  Bandmann Germany 1634 

*B.  F.  Webster Maine. ." 1602 

*H.  M.  Fiske Massachusetts 1477 

*Horace  D.  Dunn New  York 981 

||David  Stern Baden 1324 

*T.  B.  Dewrtt Missouri 1541 

*J.  C.  S.  Stubbs Ohio 2225 

*W.  B.    Ewer Vermont 1631 

*E.  T.  Bowen Massachusetts 1675 

*B.  F.  Sterett Maryland 1777 

*J.  S.  Bacon Massachusetts 1351 

*[.  H.  Culver New  York 1864 


DEMOCRATS. 
Name.  Birthplace.  Majorities. 

*Robert  Howe New  York 

■fThomas  Desmond Ireland. 

*Edward  F.  Drum Ohio 

*John  M.  Lynch Australia 

tj.  H.  Grady California 396 

fjohn  P.  Dunn Ireland 

||F.  W.  Zehfuss Germany 

§T.  A.  O'Brien Ireland 

§H.  T.  Hammond Not  on  Register  of  1880 

*Wm.  P.  Humphreys Tennesseee 523 

||Walter  H.  Levy JCot  on  Register  of  1880 

jM.  C.  Haley Missouri 

*W.  F.  McAllister Pennsylvania 

tj.  T.  Sullivan Not  on  Register  of  1880 

■j*T.  C.  Donnolly Ireland 

*John  Shirlev England 454 

gj.  H.  Barry. . .  y New  York 

§  Peter  Hopkins Ireland 

fG.  Torrens Not  on  Register  of  1880 373 

fWm.  O'Connell Ireland 

j|A.  Newman Germany 

fThos.  Carey Ireland 

t)ohn  Dougherty Ireland 

■f-james  Pendergast Canada 

*Wm.  J.  Bryan Scotland 

]jl.  Danielwitz Poland * 

+ Joseph  A.  Maglone Ireland : . . . . 

fjames  W.  Sheehy Ireland 

*T.  H.  Lawlor New  York. 

]|H.  P.  Bush New  York. 

fA.  T-  Griffiths Maryland 

j|Otto  Luders Germany 

fDr.  G.  T.   Phelan New  York 

*Wm.  M.  Hinton ". . . .  .England 

*Dr.  T.  H.  Ferguson Missouri 

*J.  M.  Foard Not  on  Register  of  1880 

||W.  Hesse. Oregon 


♦Protestant.  +Catholic.  ||Jew.  ■  §Doubtful. 

The  vote  of  John  Sedgwick  for  sheriff  is  significant.  Our 
Republican  friends,  Higgins,  Gannon,  Chute,  and  all  their 
associates,  all  their  influence,  and  all  their  friends,  stripped 
for  the  fight.  It  was  Ireland  against  Connecticut ;  and  the 
result  was  a  Boyne  Water  victory  for  the  Yankee  against 
the  Celt.  Desmond  was  an  Irishman,  and  one  of  the  best 
of  his  kind.  He  was  a  Fenian,  and  had  done  a  brave  thing 
in  rescuing  prisoners  from  English  tyranny.  But  he  was  a 
sand-lotter,  and  when  Ireland  rose  in  arms  upon  the  sand-lot, 
he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  Irish  rebellion.  John  Sedg- 
wick was  elected  because  he  was  charged  with  being  a 
Know-Nothing,  and  because  it  is  believed  that  if  ever  again 
there' occurs  in  our  city  an  Irish  insurrection  against  the  law, 
and  John  Sedgwick  is  called  upon  to  lead  the  constabulary, 
he  will  load  with  ball  and  fire  low.  John  Sedgwick  is  a 
brave,  cool,  resolute  man  ;  and  we  are  sure  that  for  two  years 
we  shall  be  spared  the  humiliation  of  seeing  a  band  of 
armed  French  parade  our  streets  as  the  military  organization 
of  the  W.  P.  C,  and  blatherskite  Irish  building  bonfires 
on  Nob  Hill.  David  Wilder^  of  Maine,  was  elected  by  a 
small  majority  over  Johnny  Lynch — called  Merrill — because 
against  him  was  arrayed  everything  that  is  bad  in  the 
politics  of  San  Francisco,  except  the  Bulletin — for,  curiously 
enough,  the  Bulletin,  through  its  personal  hatred  of  Sharon 
and  its  passionate  vindictiveness  against  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company,  went  into  an  open  copartnership  with  Hig- 
gins, Buckley,  Desmond,  and  the  other  bosses,  against  Judge 
Blake,  Henry  Brickwedel,  and  the  entire  board  of  supervis- 
ors except  two,  and  they  were  beaten.  The  Bulletin  is  a 
respectable  paper,  and  in  the  general  affairs  of  our  city 
wields  an  important  influence  ;  but  in  this  instance  it  was 
Mrs.  Partington,  standing  upon  the  ocean  beach,  with  broom 
in  hand,  sweeping  back  the  storm  and  the  wave  that  came 
from  indignant  resentment  against  the  Irish  and  their  politi- 
cal bosses.  This  victory  was  not  won  by  Republicans  alone, 
nor  by  the  native-born.  If  all  the  Southern  gentlemen  in  this 
city  who  are  Democrats  could  be  compelled  to  stand  in  line, 
and,  upon  call  of  all  who  voted  a  straight  Democratic  ticket, 
be  required  to  advance  three  paces  to  the  front  and  be 
shot,  it  is  our  opinion  that  not  a  life  would  be  lost. 
(N.  B. — We  use  the  term  Southern  gentlemen.)  Mr. 
W.  P.  Humphreys,  from  Tennessee,  was  elected  over ' 
one  of  the  very7  best  men  on  the  Republican  ticket  by  five 
hundred  and  twenty-three  majority,  while  Harry  Hammond, 
another  Southern  gentleman,  was  only  beaten  by  two  hundred 
and  eighty-three.  Let  the  Irish  put  that  in  their  pipes  and 
smoke  it.  Mr.  John  Shirley,  of  England,  was  elected  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  for  Supervisor  of  the  Third  Ward.  Let  the 
Patricks  put  that  in  their  dudeens  and  smoke  it.  Messrs. 
Zehfus,  Walter  H.  Levy,  Abraham  Newman,  Otto  Luders, 
W.  Hesse  of  Oregon,  and  I.  Danielwitz  of  Poland,  were  not 
sustained  by  their  Jewish  fellow-citizens,  because  they  were 
found  in  bad  company.  The  Jews  demonstrated  in  this  elec- 
tion that  they  would  not  aid  the  Irish  as  against  the  Ameri- 
cans. This  is  the  last  time  that  this  little  dodge  will  be  at- 
tempted. The  Jews,  as  a  class  are  loyal  American  citizens, 
and  this  result  demonstrates  that  the.  Irish  cannot  put  salt 
on  their  tails.  Not  one  Protestant  German  was  nominated 
by  the  Irish  Sand-lot  Democracy.  Out  of  thirty-seven  can- 
didates on  the  Democratic  ticket,  twenty  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  twenty-three  of  foreign  birth.  There  are  some  errors 
in  the  "  slip."  On  the  Republican  ticket  all  were  native- 
born  but  six,  and  all  were  non-Catholics — not  a  Papist  in 
the  lot.  Look  at  the  majorities  of  Henry  Brickwedel  of 
Germany,  over  Dunn  of  Ireland  ;  of  John  McKew  of  Eng- 
land, against  Donnelly  of  Ireland  ;  of  Julius  Bandman  of 
Germany,  and  David  Stern  of  Baden,  candidates  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket,  as  evidence  that  in  this  election  there  was 
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in  the  Republican  party  no  narrow,  mean,  and  proscriptive 
prejudice  against  men  and  gentlemen  because  of  their  birth- 
place or  their  religion.     If  the  Irish  will  keep  their 

RELIGION  OUT  OF  OUR  POLITICS,  WE  WILL  KEEP  OUR  POLI- 
TICS OUT  OF  THEIR  RELIGION.  There  is  no  Papist  elected 
on  our  School  Board,  and  there  never  will  be  again.  By 
Papist  we  mean  one  who  loves  the  Pope  more  and  the  schools 
less,  for  there  are  many,  very  many  Catholics,  who  believe 
that  the  supremacy  of  common  schools  is  more  to  be  desired 
in  a  republic  than  is  that  of  the  head  of  a  foreign  church. 
On  the  whole  the  result  of  this  election  is  highly  satisfactory. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  the  end.  It  is  the  beginning  of  an 
American  party  that  will  not  be  sectional.  It  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  reform  in  the  Republican  party  that  is  much  needed. 
So  soon  as  the  Republicans  shall  have  the  courage  to  stand 
boldly  on  an  American  platform,  they  will  realize  how  in- 
vincible is  their  strength,  how  impregnable  their  position. 
Intelligent  foreigners  will  rally  to  their  support.  Patriotic 
Southern  men,  forgetting  sectional  prejudices,  will  come  up 
and  work  beside  them. 

Underlying  the  questions  of  naturalization  and  immigra- 
tion there  are  important  principles,  involving,  as  we  believe, 
not  only  the  welfare  of  the  country,  but  the  permanence  of 
its  form  of  government.  The  government,  so  wisely  formed 
by  our  fathers,  was  made  in  an  age  greatly  different  in  many 
respects  from  this,  and  for  a  people  and  conditions  altogether 
dissimilar  to  the  present.  Immigration  laws  that  were  de- 
sirable when  the  thirteen  colonies  took  upon  themselves  the 
form  of  confederation  are  not  at  all  desirable  now.  Then 
we  had  a  sparse  population,  vast  unsettled  lands,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  steam  navigation,  it  was  reasoned  that  the 
time  would  be  centuries  distant  before  our  country  would  be 
threatened  with  a  redundant  population.  Our  forefathers, 
with  all  their  wisdom,  could  not  foresee  the  discoveries  in 
science,  or  prophesy  the  time  when  Europe  would  pour  out 
upon  our  shores  an  immigration  of  a  million  souls  in  a  sin- 
gle year.  They  could  not  have  anticipated  that  so  shortly 
after  the  first  centennial  of  our  nation's  history  our  country 
would  contain  fifty  millions  of  people.  Protestant  and  lib 
eral,  they  could  not  anticipate  the  time  when  the  Roman 
Church  would  claim  in  our  land  seven  millions  of  people, 
a  majority  of  whom  subscribe  to  the  dogma  of  papal  infalli- 
bility. It  may  have  been  that  they  saw  a  dim  and  glimmer- 
ing possibility  of  such  a  time  when  they  declared,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  that  in  this  land  of  republican  freedom 
there  should  be  no  union  of  church  and  State.  With  a  view 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  opinions  existing  in  the 
earlier  and  better  days  of  our  commonwealth,  we  here  set 
forth  the  required  qualifications  for  suffrage  in  the  several 
States  at  the  time  of  entering  the  Union.  New  Hampshire 
required  the  payment  of  a  poll-tax,  and  that  the  governor  and 
members  of  the  legislature  should  profess  the  Protestant 
religion  ;  senators  were  required  to  have  property  of  ,£200, 
and  representatives  of  ,£100.  Massachusetts  required  a 
freehold  of  ,£60,  or  the  annual  value  of  ,£3 ;  a  senator 
should  own  real  estate  of  the  value  of  ,£100,  or  personal  es- 
tate of  that  amount,  and  have  beea  an  inhabitant  of  the 
commonwealth  for  five  years  preceding  his  election ;  a 
representative  should  own  real  estate  of  the  value  of  .£100, 
or  personal  property  of  ,£200,  and  the  governor  should  own 
real  estate  to  the  value  of  ,£1,000,  and  have  been  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  State  for  seven  years  preceding  his  election  ; 
the  declaration  of  belief  in  the  Christian  religion  by  gov- 
ernor, lieutenant-governor,  councilor,  senator,  or  representa- 
tive was  also  required.  Connecticut  required  a  freehold  of 
the  annual  value  of  $7,  or  the  performance  of  duty  in  the 
enrolled  militia,  or  payment  of  a  State  tax.  Rhode  Island 
limited  the  qualification  to  holders  of  real  estate  of  the  value 
of  $134,  or  of  the  annual  rental  of  $7,  and  to  the  eldest  son 
of  such  landholder ;  no  additional  qualification  was  re- 
quired of  the  governor,  general  officers,  and  members  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  no  man  was  disqualified  from  hold- 
ing office  on  account  of  his  religious  belief,  or  because  he 
was  a  minister  of  the  gospel."  New  York  required  a  free- 
hold of  ^20,  or  of  the  annual  rental  of  40s  ;  ministers  of 
the  gospel  were  ineligible  to  office.  New  Jersey  required  a 
clear  estate  of  the  value  of  ^50,  and  a  residence  of  one 
year  ;  legislators  and  councilors  should  be  worth  ,£1,000  of 
real  or  personal  estate,  and  members  of  assembly  ,£500. 
Pennsylvania  required,  and  does  yet,  that  the  elector  should 
be  a  tax-payer,  and  authorized  the  disqualification  of  atheists 
and  infidels  ;  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives 
should  have  resided  in  the  city  or  county  for  which  he  was 
chosen  for  two  years  preceding  his  election.  Delaware  re- 
quired members  of  the  upper  branch  of  the  legislature 
to  be  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and  possessed  of  a  freehold 
of  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  or  ^1,000  of  other  property. 
Maryland  required  a  freehold  of  fifty  acres  of  land,  or  an 
estate  of  ^30  ;  members  of  the  legislature  were  required  to 
have  a  property  of  j£5oo,  and  declare  a  belief  in  the 
Christian  religion  ;  ministers  of  the  gospel  were  excluded 
from  the  assembly  and  council.  Virginia  limited  the  suffrage 
to  freeholders  and  tax-payers.  North  Carolina  required  a 
qualification  of  three  hundred  acres  of  land  for  a  senator 
and  one  hundred  for  a  representative;  a  man  owning  fifty 


acres  of  land  could  vote  for  a  senator  ;  a  voter  for  a  repre- 
sentative should  be  a  tax-payer  ;  clergymen  were  excluded 
from  membership  in  the  senate,  the  house  of  commons,  and 
the  council  of  State  ;  any  person  was  disqualified  from 
holding  any  civil  office  who  did  not  believe  in  God,  or  the 
truth  of  the  Protestant  religion,  or  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Bible.  South  Carolina  required  a  freehold  of  fifty  acres 
of  land  or  a  town  lot,  or  the  payment  of  a  tax  of  three  shil- 
lings sterling  the  preceding  year  ;  for  a  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  a  freehold  of  five  hundred  acres  of 
land  and  the  ownership  of  ten  negroes  were  required,  or  a 
freehold  estate  of  the  value  ,£150;  for  senator,  a  freehold 
°f  ,£35°  value,  clear  of  debt  ;  for  governor  an  estate  of  the 
value  of  ,£1,500  was  required  ;  the  constitution  under  which 
the  State  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  came  into  the  Union,  required  as  a  qualification  for 
suffrage  a  belief  in  God  and  in  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, and  a  freehold  of  fifty  acres  of  land  ;  for  senator,  a 
freehold  of  ,£2000  was  required,  and  £7,000  if  he  resided  out 
of  the  district ;  for  representative  was  required  a  freehold 
of  ,£1,000,  and  ,£3,500  if  he  resided  out  of  the  district ;  a  be- 
lief in  the  Protestant  religion,  and  three  years'  residence  in 
the  State  was  also  required  ;  for  governor,  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, and  privy-councilor  a  freehold  of  ,£10,000  was  re- 
quired. Georgia  required  a  qualification  of  being  a  tax- 
payer, or  of  having  a  mechanical  trade. 


In  nearly  all  the  original  States  these  laws  have  been 
abrogated,  or  greatly  modified.  Especially  in  our  new 
Western  States  have  laws  been  passed  that  required  no 
qualification  of  property,  and  placed  no  restrictions  upon 
any  religious  belief.  The  sentiment  of  the  later  time  has 
been  to  throw  down  the  bars,  and  throw  wide  open  the  gates, 
so  that  all  might  find  an  asylum  on  our  shores,  and  pro- 
tection under  our  laws.  That  the  liberal  sentiment  of  this 
generous  invitation  has  been  abused  we  are  now  beginning 
to  realize.  Our  statesmen  are  now  confronting  a  new  and 
changed  condition  of  affairs.  The  condition  demands  the 
repeal  of  old  laws  and  the  enactment  of  new  ones.  America 
ought  not  to  become  the  lazar-house  and  home  of  refuge  for 
the  mendicants  of  all  the  world.  The  time  has  come  when 
the  responsibilities  of  American  citizenship  are  too  grave 
and  too  sacred  to  be  entrusted  to  the  vicious  and  illiterate 
who  are  thronging  in  upon  us  from  all  Europe.  A  legal 
friend,  at  our  request,  has  formulated  the  following  law  : 
"  An  Act  to  Establish  a  Uniform  Rule  of  Naturaliza- 
tion, and  to  repeal  the  Acts  heretofore  passed  on  the  subject. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  any  alien,  being  a  free  white 
person,  or  free  person  of  African  descent,  may  be  admitted 
to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  of  them, 
on  the  following  conditions,  and  not  otherwise  :  First — That 
he  shall  have  declared,  on  oath  or  affirmation,  before  the 
Supreme,  Superior,  District,  or  Circuit  Court  of  some  one 
of  the  States,  or  of  the  territorial  districts  of  the  United 
States,  or  a  Circuit  or  District  Court  of  the  United  States, 
ten  years  before  his  admission,  that  it  was,  bona  fide,  his  in- 
tention to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  to  re- 
nounce forever  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign 
prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sovereignty  whatever,  and  partic- 
ularly by  name  the  prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sovereignty 
whereof  such  alien  at  the  time  be  a  citizen  or  subject.  Sec- 
ond— That  he  shall,  at  the  time  of  his  application  to  be  ad- 
mitted, declare,  on  oath  or  affirmation  before  some  one  of 
the  courts  aforesaid,  that  he  will  support  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  he  does  entirely  renounce  and 
abjure  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  every  foreign  prince, 
potentate,  state,  or  sovereignty  whatever,  and  particularly 
by  name  the  prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sovereignty  whereof 
he  was  before  a  citizen  or  subject,  which  proceeding  shall  be 
recorded  by  the  clerk  of  the  court.  Third — That  the  court 
admitting  such  alien  shall  be  satisfied  that  he  has  resided 
within  the  United  States  ten  years  at  least,  and  within  the 
State  or  Territory  where  such  court  is  at  the  time  held  two 
years  at  least;  and  it  shall  further  appear  to  their  satisfac- 
tion that  during  said  ten  years  he  has  behaved  as  a  man  of 
good  moral  character,  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  well  disposed  to  the  good 
order  and  happiness  of  the  same,  and  that  he  is  able  to  read, 
write,andspeak  the  English  language;  provided, that  the  oath 
of  the  applicant  shall,  in  no  case,  be  allowed  to  prove  his  res- 
idence; that,  to  facilitate  proof  of  residence,  he  shall  appear 
annually  before  any  of  the  courts  aforesaid,andupontestimony 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  a  certificate  thereof  shall  be 
issued,  under  its  seal,  and  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  resi- 
dence during  the  period  named  therein.  Fourth — That,  in 
the  case  of  the  application  of  an  alien  to  be  admitted  to  cit- 
izenship who  shall  have  borne  any  hereditary  title  or  been 
of  any  of  the  orders  of  nobility  in  the  kingdom  or  state  from 
which  he  came,  he  shall,  in  addition  to  the  above  requisites, 
make  an  express  renunciation  of  his  title  or  order  of  nobil- 
ity in  the  court  to  which  his  application  shall  be  made,  which 
renunciation  shall  be  recorded  in  the  said  court ;  provided, 
that  no  native  citizen,  denizen,  or  subject  of  any  country, 
state,  or  sovereign,  with  whom  the  United  States  shall  be  at 
war,  at  the  time  of  his  application,  shall  be  admitted  to  be 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.     Fifth — Any  alien  arriving 


in  the  United  States  during  his  minority,  shall,  upon  making 
application  to  be  admitted  to  citizenship,  be  permitted  to 
produce  testimony  as  to  the  period  of  his  residence  prior  to 
attaining  his  majority,  and  if  the  same  be  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  court,  then  such  minority  residence  shall  be  accepted 
in  whole,  or  in  part,  as  the  case  my  be,  of  the  required  pro- 
bationary period  of  ten  years.  Sixth — No  idiot,  insane  per- 
son, deaf,  or  dumb,  or  blind  person,  "deaf-mute,  or  person 
convicted  of  felony  in  the  country  from  which  he  came,  or  in 
which  he  was  born,  nor  any  person  of  fifty  years  of  age  or 
upwards  upon  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  the  United  States, 
shall  be  eligible  to  citizenship  therein." 


We  hope  there  will  be  some  man  in  the  next  Congress 
brave  enough  to  introduce  this  bill,  or  some  one  with  even 
more  stringent  provisions.  We  hope  it  may  pass,  and, 
in  the  event  of  its  passage,  we  hope  there  may  be  ap- 
pointed judges  who,  in  the  interest  of  American  liberty,  may 
dare  to  see  the  law  so  administered  that  none  but  the  in- 
telligent and  the  liberty-loving  from  foreign  lands  may  be 
entitled  to  American  citizenship.  This  principle  is  broad 
enough  to  found  upon  it  an  American  party,  a  national, 
liberal  party,  with  a  generous  and  comprehensive  policy, 
which,  while  it  shall  excludeno  intelligent  and  good  man  from 
citizenship,  shall  admit  no  one  who  does  not  love  this  country 
better  than  the  one  from  whence  he  emigrated,  and  who 
does  not  regard  its  laws  and  its  magistrates  as  of  higher 
authority  than  those  of  any  foreign  potentate,  prince,  power, 
or  pope. 

With  the  Argonauithe  school  question  is  a  hobby.  It  is  a 
conviction  with  us  that  our  free  common  schools  form  the 
corner-stone  of  our  political  fabric.  The  free  intercourse  of 
the  public  school-room  and  playground,  where  ecclesiasti- 
cism  is  not  taught,  and  social  distinction  impossible,  gives  a 
direction  to  the  youthful  mind  that  no  after-teaching  of  priest 
or  politician  can  control.  The  free  common  school  is  the 
academy  in  which  the  principles  of  republican  government, 
in  all  their  purity,  are  taught.  The  boy  who,  from  six  to 
fifteen  years  of  age,  plays  with  American  boys,  and  is  taught 
by  an  American  schoolmaster,  out  of  American  books  that  are 
non-sectarian,  and  whose  spirit  is  patriotic,  will  be  loyal  to 
America.  The  parochial  school,  where  Catholic  children 
alone  congregate  to  be  taught  dogmas,  traditional  supersti- 
tions, and  to  recognize  the  infallibility  of  an  Italian  priest, 
and  his  right  of  civil  interference,  by  reason  of  spiritual 
supremacy,  in  American  affairs,  is  unendurable  and  alto- 
gether inadmissible,  because  dangerous  to  our  national  wel- 
fare, and  destructive  to  republican  government.  But  if,  by 
reason  of  our  constitutional  guarantees  of  free  conscience, 
'we  may  not  be  permitted  to  suppress  parochial  schools  by 
process  of  law,  it  is  certainly  our  duty  to  preserve  our  free 
common  schools  from  the  interference  of  a  religious  class 
which  is  their  enemy,  and  which  regards  it  as  a  religious  duty 
to  destroy  them.  The  Roman  priest  and  the  Catholic  lay- 
man are  the  open  or  secret  enemies  of  the  free-schools. 
The  presumption  of  Rome  and  the  cowardice  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  struck  hands  in  San  Francisco  to  accomplish 
their  ruin.  Priestcraft,  demagogism,  Jesuitical  intrigues,  and 
political  ambition  gave  us  for  school  directors  twelve  names, 
of  whom  nine  were  either  Roman  Catholic  Irishmen  or  who 
had  Roman  Catholic  Irish  wives  at  home.  The  conspiracy 
was  detected  and  exposed.  The  result  was  an  average  ma- 
jority of  fifteen  hundred  against  Rome,  the  devil,  and  the 
Democracy.  The  result  was  the  election  of  twelve  men,  all 
of  whom — how  much  soever  they  may  differ  over  details — 
are  the  friends  of  the  American  free  common  schools.  The 
Argonaut  is  glad. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  examine  the  Mint,  as  managed  under  the 
superintendency  of  Henry  L.  Dodge,  Esq.,  has  terminated 
its  labors,  in  a  report  which  unanimously,  and  honorably, 
and  in  all  particulars,  acquits  the  superintendent  of  all  the 
charges  preferred  against  him  by  Mr.  Frank  Page,  M.  C. 
These  charges  were  the  fag-end  of  a  political  conspiracy, 
concocted  by  the  faction  which  acknowledges  Black-and-Tan 
as  its  leader.  It  was  a  desperate  struggle  to  remove  an 
honest  man  and  gentleman,  that  some  political  mercenary 
of  the  faction  might  be  given  the  place,  in  order  to  provide 
for  its  dependents  and  hangers-on.  Mr.  Page  had  no  honest 
or  patriotic  purpose  in  moving  this  investigation.  If  there 
were  anything  in  his  political  character  that  could  be  humil- 
iated, he  would  experience  that  sensation.  He  still  blusters 
and  threatens  a  congressional  committee,  but,  in  our  judg- 
ment, nothing  can  come  of  it,  because  there  is  nothing  in 
the  personal  or  public  life  of  Mr.  Dodge  that  can  suffer  by 
any  investigation,  however  searching.  Honest  men  and  de- 
cent Republicans  do  not  sympathize  with  the  ci-devant 
stage-driver  in  this  movement. 


Mr.  Cowdery  undertook  to  make  a  platform  for  himself, 
and  to  take  upon  himself  certain  voluntary  pledges.  It  was 
in  bad  taste.  It  was  treason  to  his  party.  It  was  cowardice, 
and  subserviency  to  the  Bulletin.  He  was  elected  by  a 
scratch.  Our  friend  Cowdery  is  a  slippery  political  eel,  and 
came  this  time  very  near  to  being  skinned  for  his  wriggling. 


THE       ARGONi  UT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


Writing  from  Saratoga,  which  is  unusually  brilliant  this 
year,  "  Cress,"  the  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
says  :  "  One  of  the  most  delightful  drives  about  here  is  to 
Wood'awn,  Judge  Hilton's  residence,  and  the  favorite  retreat 
of  Mrs.  A.  T.  Stewart.     The  grounds  cover  over  three  hun- 
dred acres,  cut  through  by  smooth,  winding  roads,  that  afford 
a  twelve-mile  drive  under  the  shade  of  stately  trees.     The 
interior  of  the  residence  is  rich  and  elegant  in  the  extreme. 
The  hangings  that  divide  the  rooms,  instead  of  doors,  are 
peculiar  and  beautiful,  and  were  worked  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Ladies'  Decorative  Art  Society,  which  now  supplies 
the  most  wealthy  families  in  New  York  with  ornamental 
work.     These  hangings  are  of  deep    crimson   plush,  with 
broad  borders  in  Oriental  colors,  and  the  main  space  is  cov- 
ered with  embroideries,  Japanese  in  style,  embracing  storks, 
herons,  wild  grasses,  and  vine  tips,  and  wrought  in  metallic 
colors  that  make  them    stand  out  the    same  as  repousse" 
work.     Other  parterres  are  of  olive-colored  plush,  worked 
with  gold  beads  and  autumn  leaves.     The  furniture  is  mostly 
of  teak  and  cherry  wood,  in  the  Queen  Anne  style,  massive 
and  severe  in  outline,  with  little   carving,  and  all  the  grace 
of  the  apartments  is  derived  from  the  beautiful  statuary,  fine 
paintings,  and  costly  vertu  collected  from  different  parts  of 
the  world.     The  dining-room  is  very  handsomely  finished 
off,  and  the  immense  sideboards  display  a  superb  collection 
of  cut-glass,  solid  silver,  and  elegantly  painted  china.     Joa- 
quin Miller  is  coming  out  with  some  verses  on  the  view  from 
Judge  Hilton's  residence,  and  that  reminds  me  to  add  that 
the  poet  of  the  Sierra  is  keeping  a  boarding-house  in  Sara- 
toga.    Lotta  has. been  visiting  here  and  at  Lake  George  this 
summer.     She  took  Robert   Dale  Owen's  cottage,  right  on 
the  borders  of   the  beautiful  lake,  and  filled  it   with   her 
friends.     Among  other  guests  she  has  entertained  this  sum- 
mer are  fifteen  or  twenty  young  ladies  from  different  cities, 
bright,  pretty  girs,  who  had  not  the  means  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer at  a  fashionable  resort.     Among  the  recent  arrivals  at 
the  United  States  Hotel  is  Miss  Clara  Louise  Kellogg.    The 
last  time   I  saw  her  she  wore  a  dinner  dress  of  pale,  pink 
crepe,  over  a  shimmering  satin  of  the  same  shade.     It  was 
a  modiste's  miracle  in  make,  and  looped  up  in  various  places 
by  sprays  of  rose-buds,  varying  in  tint  from  pink  white  to  a 
deep  crimson.     All  the  draperies  were  edged   with    white 
lace,  and  the  sleeves,  which  were  slashed  all  the  way  down, 
had  the  points  caught  together  with  rose-buds  in  bows  of 
lace.     Her  matured  brunette  beauty  stands  daylight  better 
than  the  pink  and  white  charm  of  other  and  younger  ac- 
tresses, and  she  gets  herself  up  well,  rather  in  the  Spanish 
st>  le,  with  plenty  of  lace,  and  a  stiletto  in  her  back  hair. 
Some  one  told  me  that  she  met  her  daughter,  Mrs.  John  T. 
Raymond,  {ne'e  Courtney  Barnes,)  and  cut  her  dead.     I  fancy 
it  must  have  been  a  case  of  Greek  meet  Greek.     At  the 
Grand  Union  they*had  quite  a  sensation  in  the  arrival  of 
Miss   Katie  Stokes,  the  equestrienne,  who  was  here  with 
Coup's  Circus  last  week.    The  young  lady  is  extremely  pretty, 
dresses  in  brilliant  style,  occupies  a  fifty-dollar-a-day  cot- 
tage, and  has  all  the  young  men  at  her  feet,  metaphorically 
speaking.     There  was  considerable  disgust  and  curdling  of 
blue  blood  among  the  mothers  and  sisters  of  the  said  young 
men,  who  eyed  with  horror   and   reproach   the  baskets  of 
flowers  and  fruit  continually  sent  to  the  table  of  the  daring 
rider.     Judge  Hilton  is  made  responsible  for  the  remark 
that  '  she  is  the  prettiest  woman  at  the  springs  this  year.' " 

William  H.  Vanderbilt's  house,  when  completed,  will  be 
the  finest  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world.  A  New  York  cor- 
respondent thus  describes  it  :  "  The  house  is  on  the  corner 
of  Fifty-second  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  The  ground 
is  two  hundred  feet-square,  and  cost  $1,140,000.  A  vestibule, 
or  portico,  connects  the  house  with  those  of  his  daughters, 
on  either  hand.  In  front  of  this  vestibule  is  laid  the  enor- 
mous side-walk  slab  of  blue-stone,  fifteen  feet  wide  and 
twenty-five  feet  long,  which  cost  $5,000.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  vestibule,  facing  the  avenue,  are  to  swing  the  famous 
bronze  gates,  or  doors,  ordered  in  Europe  at  a  cost  of  $20,- 
000.  The  entrance  hall  is  small,  barely  twelve  feet  wide, 
and  lands  the  visitor  in  a  square  hall,  out  of  which  open  the 
library,  drawing-room,  and  parlor  on  the  east  or  Fifth-Ave- 
nue side  ;  the  dining-room  on  the  south;  the  picture-gallery, 
or  ball-room  on  the  west.  To  the  north  are  the  entrance 
hall  of  which  I  speak  and  the  grand  staircase.  The  chief 
feature  of  the  hall,  which  is  thirty  feet  square,  is  a  monu- 
mental fireplace  and  chimney-place,  twenty  feet  wide  and 
reaching  to  the  ceiling.  It  is  of  mahogany  and  Egyptian 
marble,  and  is  said  to  have  occupied  eleven  men  for  two 
years.  The  parlor,  library,  and  drawing-room  are  twenty- 
five  feet  square  each,  and  are  finished  respectively  in  cherry, 
ebony,  and  mahogany.  The  finish  of  the  wood-work  is  so 
perfect  that  it  is  like  velvet  to  the  touch.  Through  all  the 
rooms,  and  through  the  whole  house  in  fact,  the  magnifi- 
cence is  monotonous.  Every  room  has  its  chimney-piece, 
upon  which  a  fortune  has  been  lavished  in  the  way  of  carv- 
ing. Throughout  the  first  and  second  floors  there  is  not  one 
inch  of  plaster  wall  to  be  seen,  the  walls,  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing, being  paneled  with  marble,  wood,  leather,  or  tapes- 
try. Up  stairs,  silk  and  satin  are  the  chief  wall- 
covering ;  down  stairs,  it  is  marble  and  wood.  The 
dining-room,  a  superb  apartment  thirty-six  feet  long  by 
twenty-eight  feet  wide,  has  a  chimney  piece  almost  as  big  as 
a  house,  and  buffets  of  oak  to  match.  The  whole  room  is 
paneled  in  oak,  minutely  carved  in  most  superb  style  at  a 
cost  of  $160  for  every  square  yard,  the  cost  of  the  wood- 
carving  for  this  room  alone  footing  up  $37,000.  Sixteen  pan- 
els in  the  walls  will  contain  "paintings  of  sporting  scenes,  fish, 
and  game  by  famous  artists.  The  butler's  pantry  is  a  room 
eighteen  feet  square,  finished  in  a  style  which  would  be  con- 
sidered very  costly  for  a  handsome  drawing-room,  and  con- 
tains five  ponderous  steel  safes,  built  into  the  walls,  to  con- 
tain, I  suppose,  the  service  of  solid  gold  which  Vanderbilt  is 
said  to  have  ordered  in  Paris.  The  elevator  is  not  yet  in 
place.  It  is  said  to  be  an  exact  copy,  on  a  big  scale,  of  a 
silver  jewel-box  made  for  Diane  de  Poitiers.  It  will  be  seen 
from  all  four  sides,  as  it  rises  and  falls  at  one  side  of  the 
main  staircase,  and  will  be  entirely  of  fretted  silver,  lined 
with  silk  cushions.  The  main  staircase  is  of  oak,  thirteen 
feet  wide,  and  presents  an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  novel 
feature.     Each  rise  of  the  steps  contains  two  long  panels, 


one  on  each  side  of  the  strip  of  Persian  stair  carpet.  These 
panels  are  to  be  filled  with  paintings,  done  in  France  at  a 
cost  of  $100  apiece.  Each  one  is  six  inches  wide  by  two 
feet  long.  There  are  eighty  of  them  in  all.  Mrs.  Vander- 
bilt's bedroom  will  be  a  wonder,  if  only  on  account  of  the 
painting  for  the  ceiling,  ordered  from  Lefebvre,  the  French- 
man, for  $32,000.  It  represents  the  dawn  of  day.  The  room 
is  finished  in  amaranthe  and  white  marble,  and  hung  with 
white  silk.  The  other  rooms  are  only  a  little  less  magnifi- 
cent. There  are  eight  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  eleven  on  the 
second,  and  sixteen  on  the  third.  Not  one  of  these  thirty- 
five  rooms  on  the  first  three  floors  cost  less  than  $4,000  to 
finish.  The  chandeliers,  including  one  of  solid  silver  weigh- 
ing half  a  ton  for  the  hall-room  or  picture  gallery,  are  now 
being  made  by  Barbedienne,  of  Paris.  Vanderbilt  has  two 
of  Herter's  men  scouring  Europe  for  whatever  may  be  unique 
in  furniture.     Cost  is  said  to  be  of  no  importance  whatever. 


A   MOUNTAIN    RIDE. 


It  is  wonderful,  says  the  Washington  Republic,  what  a  part 
the  element  of  color  plays  this  season  in  costumes,  house- 
furnishings  and  even  in  literature.  In  a  lady's  wardrobe  all 
the  things  whose  elegance  was  formerly  determined  by  their 
snowy  whiteness  now  show  a  glow  of  brilliant  color.  The 
new  importations  of  handkerchiefs  are  hand-embroidered  in 
colors,  in  new  designs  of  vines  and  autumn  berries,  white 
satin  and  China  crepe  opera  capes  are  framed  in  knots  of 
roses,  violets,  and  lilies-of-the-valley  beautifully  mingled. 
The  Jersey  collar  in  old  gold,  blue,  cream,  or  scarlet  is  a  late 
tasteful  addition  to  costume.  Stockings  in  delicate  shades 
of  cream,  mauve,  ivory  white,  pale  pink  or  blue  are  bril- 
liantly embroidered  in  colors.  In  a  home  no  woman  who 
plays  merely  the  passive  part  of  paying  the  bills  of  the  up- 
holsterer can  be  regarded  as  ministering  to  the  sesthetic  en- 
joyment of  either  her  own  household  or  of  society.  To  hold 
her  place  as  "a  woman  of  culture"  she  must  stamp  the  im- 
press of  her  own  proclivities  on  her  home.  In  her  drawing- 
rooms,  for  instance,  she  must  be  an  inventor.  The  up- 
holsterer and  decorator  supply  the  material,  but  the  design 
and  disposal  are  absolutely  her  own.  Curtains  moving  freely 
on  rings  at  the  top  ;  artistic  candelabra  ;  bric-a-brac  grace- 
fully disposed— all  these  give  character  and  a  certain  sense 
of  presence  and  companionship.  In  Julian  Hawthorne's 
story  of  "  Bressant  "  he  says  of  his  heroine,  Sophie,  in  de- 
scribing the  delicate  neatness  of  her  room,  that  everything 
about  her  seemed  to  arrange  itself  without  visible  means,  as 
if  her  thought  worked  outward.  The  remark  is  full  of  signifi- 
cance. For  a  woman's  rooms  to  grow  to  look  like  her  they 
are  dainty,  orderly,  refined,  or  untidy,  unrestful,  inharmon- 
ious, just  as  she  is.  Next  to  the  parlor  the  dining-room  is 
important  in  point  of  decorative  design.  After  the  side- 
board, the  table,  and  the  chairs  are  placed,  there  is  the  op- 
portunity for  artistic  effect  in  the  introduction  of  a  few 
well-chosen  pictures,  in  mirror  space,  and  in  the  floral  de- 
corations of  the  tables.  A  new  innovation  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  color  in  the  linen.  The  table  damask  is  chosen  with 
an  eye  to  its  patterns,  which  is  embroidered  in  outline  stitch 
in  brilliant  colors.  This  may  extend  around  the  border  or 
only  ornament  the  corners,  the  napkins  being  made  to  match 
in  either  case.  Some  ladies  add  further  effect  by  laying  a 
centre-piece  of  brocade,  plush  or  satin  of  brilliant  color 
down  the  length  of  the  table,  while  on  this  are  placed  the 
finger-bowls,  gold  or  silver  cups,  and  other  decorative  effects 
of  the  service. 

A  fancy  among  the  young  folks  at  Cape  May  is  for  a 
maiden's  admirers  to  burn  holes  in  the  lady's  fan  with  their 
cigarettes  and  to  write  their  initials  alongside. 


Says  a  foreign  paper  :  "  The  Americans  are  more  frou- 
frou at  Trouville  than  the  Parisians.  Here  come  two 
charming  damsels  from  Baltimore,  free-stepping,  and  with 
dazzling  complexions  ;  their  black-lace  hats  are  garlanded 
with  roses  ;  their  crushed  strawberry  muslin  gowns  are  hid- 
den under  floods  of  lace  and  cascades  of  deep  crimson  rib- 
bon ;  over  their  long  Gants  de  Suede  a  number  of  silver 
bracelets  coil."  

It  will  be  news  to  some  people  to  know  they  must  not, 
when  making  their  adieux,  say  "good  afternoon"  or  "good 
morning,"  but  simply  "good-bye."  Between  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances the  expressions  of  "good  afternoon''  or  "good 
day"  are  not  recognized,  neither  is  "good  morning"  said  to 
friends  or  acquaintances  even  at  the  breakfast  hour.  The 
terms  "good  morning"  and  "good  afternoon"  are  chiefly 
used  between  superiors  and  their  inferiors. 


It  is  now  considered  highly  proper  in  London  for  a  lady 
to  ride  with  a  groom  by  her  side,  instead  of  behind.  So 
says  the  New  York  Mercury.  It  is  doubtful,  however.  A 
lady  at  the  Grand  Union,  Saratoga,  drove  out  the  other  day 
handling  the  lines  herself,  with  the  groom  seated  by  her  side. 
Without  making  any  comment  upon  this  proceeding,  it  can 
be  said  that  it  is  perfectly  comme  il  faut  for  a  lady  to  drive 
alone  at  Saratoga  this  season  as  much  as  she  desires. 

"  Yesterday,"  says  the  London  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times,  "getting  into  the  underground  railway,  I  found 
in  a  first-class  carriage  two  American  ladies  dressed  in  the 
very  height  of  fashion  and  loaded  with  diamonds  and  other 
ornaments.  They  were  new  arrivals,  and  were  busy  with 
half-suppressed  denunciations  of  London  and  the  dirt  of  the 
underground  railway,  the  dust  and  smut  of  which  were  dam- 
aging their  elaborate  toilets.  I  mention  the  trifling  incident 
to  remind  American  lady  travelers  that  It  is  a  mistake  to 
carry  all  the  habits  and  costumes  of  New  York  to  London, 
New  York  has  a  different  atmosphere  from  that  of  London. 
When  you  go  out  in  a  morning  you  know  what  sort  of  weather 
you  are  likely  to  have  during  the  day.  Here  we  do  not  know 
when  we  go  out  how  soon  it  may  rain,  and  if  it  does  not  rain, 
railway  traveling  is  dusty  work.  For  these  and  other  rea- 
sons English  ladies  do  not  dress  for  the  street;  they  wear 
quiet  and  inexpensive  things  for  walking  and  railway  travel- 
ing, and  reserve  their  grand  toilets  for  dinners,  evening  re- 
ceptions, and  balls.  Even  for  riding  in  the  parks  and  for 
garden  parties,  their  morning  attire  is  far  less  elaborate  than 
for  evening  parties.  It  would  be  far  more  comfortable  for 
American  ladies  coming  to  London  if  they  would  adopt  the 
English  mode." 


We  were  on  our  way  to  Clear  Lake.     Our  hasty  lunch  at 
Calistoga  was  scarcely  eaten  before  the  great  stage-coach 
dashed  up  to  the  door,  and  we  heard  the  cry,  "All  aboard 
for  the  lakes."     We  clambered  up  to  the  seat  by  the  driver, 
and  dashed  away,  with  our  six  horses,  at  a  full  run  to  the 
foot  of   the  St.    Helena   mountain.      The  sunbeams  came 
down  on  us  in  a  not  unpleasant  warmth,  thawing  out  the  city 
colds,  and  making  us  feel  that  summer  was  a  real  fact.     As 
we  climbed  on  up  the  mountain  for  six  miles,  every  turn 
showed  us  a  newer  and  more  lovely  view  of  Napa  Valley, 
lying  at  our  feet.     Our  companionable  driver,  thawed  by  the 
bribe  of  a  cigar  from  the  masculine  member  of  the  party, 
and  by  flattering  speeches  from  feminine  lips,  became  com- 
municative, and  enlivened  the  tedious  climb  with  tales  of 
wayside   dwellers,   and  remembrances   of  adventures   with 
run-away  teams  and  dangerous  roads.     This  driver  bore  the 
sobriquet  of  "  Gentleman  Joe,"  from  his  unusually  dignified 
style  of  dress.     This  day  he  was   a  pattern  of  style,  in  a 
gray  corduroy  suit,  and   hat    of  corresponding  color,  top 
boots,  and  scarlet  cravat.     We  felt  proud  to  be  under  the 
condescending  patronage  of  so  important  a  personage.     We 
scarcely  realized  the  height  of  his  importance  until,  meeting 
another  stage  on  the  road,  and  stopping  for  the  customary 
greeting  to  be  exchanged  between  the  drivers,  we  noted  the 
marked  deference  and  respect  paid  "  Gentleman  Joe."     At 
every  place  where  we  stopped  to  change  horses  or  to  leave 
the  dusty  mail-bags,  the  second  question — for  the  first  always 
related  to  the  health  of  his  majesty  the  driver — was  invari- 
ably a  demand  for  news  of  the  suffering  President ;  and  when 
the  answer  came  that   he   was   failing  rapidly,  a  shadow 
seemed  to  fall  across  the  face  of  the  questioner.     At  one  of 
the  watering-troughs,  deep  in  the  mountains,  we  stopped  at 
a  little  cabin,  and,  at  the  clatter  of  the  mail-bag  on  the 
loose  planking  of  the  low  porch,  there  appeared  at  the  door 
a  most  remarkable  apparition — a  woman,  short  of  stature, 
and  of  wiry  figure  that  spoke  of  long  endurance.     She  had 
a  pleasant,  sun-burnt,   Irish  face,  crowned  with  a  shock  of 
brilliant  red  hair,  flying  in   a  tangled  freedom  peculiarly  its 
own.     Her  dress,  of  faded   calico,  reached  just  below  her 
knees,  and  left  in  plain  view  a  well-worn  pair  of  high  boots, 
from  the  same  lot  as  her  husband's.    This  woman,  on  whose 
lips   a  kindly   inquiry   for    General    Garfield    followed    an 
oath   at  a  tramping    Chinaman,  was    Mrs.  McNulty,   and, 
as     the    stage-driver    afterward     told     us, "  was,     in    her 
way,  quite   a    heroine,    and  much    respected    through   the 
mountains  for  her   courage.      The   origin    of  her  earliest 
claim    to    notoriety    dates    back"  some    three    years.      In 
front  of  her  house,  on  the  stage  road,  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  points  of  the  mountain  highway,  where  the  road 
turns  sharply  round  a  curve,  and  crosses  a  narrow  and  un- 
steady bridge.     Just  above  her  house,  late  one  afternoon, 
some  break  had  occurred  in  the  harness  of  the  horses  at- 
tached to  the  regular  stage,  which  was  coming  down  the 
mountain  loaded  with  city  passengers.     As  the  driver  de- 
scended from  his  box  to  repair  the  damage,  the  horses  be- 
came frightened  and  started  at  break-neck  pace  down  the 
mountain.     The  courageous  little  woman,  listening  at  her 
cabin  door  for  the  evening  mail,  saw,  as  the  coach  dashed 
in  sight,  the  danger  which  lay  before  the  helpless  passengers, 
and,  flinging  herself  before  the  running  horses,  by  super- 
human strength,  brought  them,  trembling,  to  a  halt.     The 
poor  woman,  bruised  and  wounded  from  being  dragged  by 
the  running  horses,  was  carried  fainting  to  her  bed,  and  lay 
there  for  weeks,  suffering  from  her  more  than  womanly  hero- 
ism.    A  purse  was  made  up  among  the  grateful  passengers 
whose  lives  she  had  saved,  and  her  name  has  grown  to  be  a 
synonym  through  the  mountains  for  bravery.     Leaving  the 
heroine  looking  after  us  from  the  low  doorway,  we  rode  on 
through  the  mountains,  winding  in  and  out  through  forests 
of  fir  and  pine,  down  into  the  Localyoma  Valley,  where  ev- 
ery turn  in  the  road  revealed  a  new  and  wondrous  picture, 
where  words  fail  one  to  describe  the  combinations  of  cloud- 
less  sky  and  mountain  vistas  ;    on,  over  a  spur  of  Ccbb 
Mountain,  which  stands  out  clear  and  dark  against  the  sky, 
down  into  Cobb  Valley,  where  we  eat  our  evening  meal. 
Wrapping  up  warm,   we   again  mount  to  our  high    seats, 
and,    at  a   word    from    the    driver,    are   off    again    for   a 
three  hours'  ride  over  the  mountains.    As  we  climb  the  steep 
ascent,  we  watch  the  ever-changing  glories  of  the  sunset.    A 
rosy  mist  bathes  the  mountain  tops,  while  a  deep  and  mel- 
low purple  wraps  them  in  shadow  at  the  foot,  and  over  all 
the  golden  sun  sinks  slowly  down  beyond  the  distant  peaks, 
and  leaves  the  world  to  dusk.     As  the  light  fades,  we  sing 
with  the  birds  a  good-night  song,  and  presently  the  darkness 
wraps  itself  about  us,  and  the  only  sound  that  breaks  the  still- 
ness is  the  rattling  of  the  coach  and  the  tramp  of  the  horses' 
feet  as  they  fly   down  the  mountain.      The  constellations 
blaze  out  one  by  one  above  us,  and  the  stars  shine  out  clear 
and  trembling  through  the  night  even  down  to  the  very  hor- 
izon, and  we  ride  along  under  this  blaze  of  heavenly  pyro- 
technics, with  the  silver  gray  of   Lake  Loopoyoma  (Clear 
Lake)  lying  at  our  feet,  and  our  hearts  full  of  tenderness 
and  reverence.     It  is  nine  o'clock,  and  the  rising  moon  is 
bathing  Konocti  in  a  flood  of  silver  and  shimmering  across 
the  lake  below  us,  as  we  jump  down,  tired  and  cold,  but  en- 
chanted, on  our  hotel  steps  at  Lakeport.     And  here  we  have 
been  for  a  week,  drinking  in  health  with  every  breath  of 
this  clear,  pure  air ;  lazily  floating  on  the  dancing  waters,  or 
exploring  nooks  and  corners  in  the  woods  and  fields  ;  sketch- 
ing, boating,  riding,  always  coming  back  with  hearty  appe- 
tites to  feast  on  the  trout  and  quail  and  venison  which  tempt 
us  to  further  effort  at  every  meal.     To-day  we  floated  down 
the  lake  to  a  charming  nook   called  Soda  Bay,  from   the 
fact  that,  bubbling  up  through  the  cold  water  of  the  lake, 
is  a  spring  of  warm  soda  water,  which,  even  in  rising  ten  or 
twelve  feet  through  the  fresh  water,  comes  with  such  force 
as  to  retain  its  mineral  qualities  quite  unimpaired.     Were  it 
not  for  the  inaccessibility  of  this  quiet  little  town,  it  would 
long  ago  have  been  known  to  the  summer  recreation  seek- 
ers.    In  a  few  more  years  its  waters  will  be  covered  with 
pleasure  boats,  and  its  connection  with  San  Francisco  will 
be  so  close  and  rapid  that  our  over-worked  and  exhausted 
money-getters  will  ask  each  other  the  price  of  stocks  upon 
its  hotel  verandas,  and  we  shall  all  wonder  how  it  happened 
that  this  beautiful  corner  of  God's  world  was  left  unknown. 
San  FrajsXISCO,  September,  1881.  C.  W. 
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THE   INNER    MAN. 

The  man  who  eats  corn  off  the  cob  has  a  claim  on 
our  admiration.  This  much-reviled  and  despised 
being  has  never  a  word  said  for  him.  It  is  the  divine 
consciousness  that  he  is  right  that  bears  him  up,  en- 
abling him  to  live  under  the  constant  fire  of  glances, 
remarks,  and  paragraphs  leveled  at  him  by  would-be 
fashionables  who  have  not  the  moral  courage  to  do  as 
he  does.  He  is  happy  ;  if  he  gets  all  the  abuse,  he 
also  gets  all  the  corn  and  all  the  flavor.  Can  we  say 
as  much  for  the  man  who  scrapes  it  onto  his  plate, 
and  lodges,  by  persistent  effort,  a  few  grains  at  a 
time  in  his  mouth,  with  his  fork  or —knife?  The  nian- 
who-eats-corn-off-the-cob  appears  in  full  force  at  the 
summer  hotel.  We  have  seen  and  admired  him  as, 
with  the  cob  grasped  at  each  end,  he  traveled  around 
its  circumference  with  toothsome  strides.  We  have 
respected  his  individuality,  his  strength  of  character, 
and  his  eternal  grit  wherever  he  has  held  out  against 
the  popular  indignation.  But,  oh,  what  a  woeful, 
pitiable  spectacle  is  it  when  his  backbone  fails  him, 
and  he  succumbs  to  the  pressure  of  custom  !  Dinner 
being  under  way,  he  snatches  up  his  cob  and  begins, 
darting  at  it  with  his  mouth,  and  revolving  it  slowly  as 
he  crunches  onward  in  his  corny  path  ;  but  suddenly 
he  feels  that  he  is  observed  —the  glances  of  a  couple 
of  dozen  eyes  must  be  felt — and  he  looks  up  in  aston- 
ishment. Sure  enough,  his  right  and  left-hand  neigh- 
bors— wretched  beings  who  scrape  the  corn  off— are 
holding  their  weapons  in  suspense,  glaring  at  him, 
and  those  across  the  table  are  gazing  at  him  with  an 
interest  that  he  judges  should  only  be  shown  in  a  me- 
nagerie. He  flushes  slightly,  and  lays  down  the  cob, 
devastated  by  the  track  of  his  appetite.  It  is  all  a 
new  revelation  to  him — he  always  ate  it  that  way  at 
home.  But  here  it  seems  to  be  different,  and  he  can 
not  bear  to  be  looked  at  in  such  a  manner  ;  he  must 
do  as  the  Romans  do.  So,  after  covertly  watching 
the  performance  of  a  poor  slave  of  fashion  near  by, 
he  seizes  his  cob  and  with  his  knife  begins  to  scrape. 
The  first  slash  sends  the  corn  flying  over  the. plate  of 
his  right-hand  neighbor,  who,  thoroughly  despising 
the  man  whom  he  thinks  he  alone  has  influenced  so 
easily,  moves  his  chair  a  few  inches  away.  This  is 
well  calculated  not  to  reassure  the  corn-on-the-cob 
man,  who  turns  his  knife  directly  in  front  of  him, 
slashes  wildly,  and  sends  a  stream  half  way  across  the 
table ;  another  wild  scrape  in  a  different  direction, 
and  his  left-hand  neighbor  receives  a  similar  dose. 
He  is  now  thoroughly  flustered,  and  painfully  aware 
that  he  is  attracting  more  attention  than  if  he  ate 
corn  off  three  cobs ;  so  he  lays  down  the  offending 
vegetable  on  a  side  dish,  and  touches  it  not  again  at 
that  meal.  And  the  next  day  it  is  observable  that  he 
whispers  "  no  corn  "  to  the  waiter,  although  it  is  this 
same  sweet  corn  that  he  loves  above  all  things.  Ver- 
ily, there  be  martyrs  even  to  corn,  and  truly  it  is  a 
pitiable  spectacle. — Springfield  Homestead. 

Doctor  Sir  Henry  Thompson  says  that  the  ration- 
ale of  the  initial  soup  has  often  been  discussed. 
Some  regard  it  as  calculated  to  diminish  digestive 
power,  on  the  the  theory  that  so  much  fluid  taken  at 
first  dilutes  the  gastric  juices.  But  there  appears  to 
be  no  foundation  for  this  belief.  A  clear  soup  disap- 
pears almost  immediately  alter  entering  the  stomach, 
and  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  gastric  juice,  which 
is  stored  in  its  appropriate  cells  ready  for  action.  The 
habit  of  commencing  dinner  with  soup  has,  without 
doubt,  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  aliment  in  this  fluid 
form — in  fact,  ready  digested — soon  enters  the  blood, 
and  rapidly  refreshes  the  hungry  man,  who,  after  a 
considerable  fast  and  much  activity,  sits  down  with  a 
sense  of  exhaustion  to  commence  his  principal  meal. 
In  two  or  three  minutes  after  he  has  taken  a  plate  of 
good  warm  soup  the  feeling  of  exhaustion  disappears, 
and  irritability  gives  way  to  the  gradual  rising  sense  of 
good-fellowship  with  the  circle.  Some  persons  have 
the  custom  of  allaying  exhaustion  with  a  glass  of 
sherry  before  food — a  gastronomic  no  less  than  a 
physiological  blunder,  injuring  the  stomach  and  de- 
praving the  palate.  The  soup  introduces  at  once 
into  the  system  a  small  installment  of  ready  digested 
food,  and  saves  the  short  period  of  time  which  must 
be  spent  by  the  stomach  in  deriving  some  nutriment 
from  solid  aliment,  as  well  as  indirectly  strengthening 
the  organ  of  digestion  itself  for  its  forthcoming 
duties. 

Before  the  year  1729  mustard  was  little  known  at 
English  tables.  About  this  time  an  old  woman  of 
the  name  of  Clements,  residing  in  Durham,  began 
to  grind  the  seed  in  a  mill,  and  to  pass  the  flour 
through  several  processes  necessary  to  free  it  from  its 
husks.  She  kept  her  secret  to  herself  for  many  years, 
during  which  time  she  sold  large  quantities  of  mus- 
tard throughout  the  country,  but  especially  in  Lon- 
don. Here  it  was  introduced  to  the  royal  table, 
where  it  received  the  approval  of  George  I.  From 
the  circumstance  of  Mrs.  Clements  being  a  resident 
at  Durham,  it  obtained  the  name  of  Durham  mus- 
tard. The  manufacture  of  mustard  consisted  in  sim- 
ply grinding  the  seed  into  a  very  fine  flour,  a  bushel 
of  seed,  weighing  sixty  pounds,  yielding  twenty-eight 
to  thirty  pounds  of  flour  of  mustard.  A  false  taste, 
however,  arose  for  having  an  improved  color,  and 
other  materials,  such  as  capsicum  powder,  turmeric, 
terra  alba,  wheaten  flour,  etc.,  are  added  to  bring  up 
the  flavor  and  increase  the  bulk. 

The  memoirs  of  General  Barras,  the  famous  (or  in- 
famous) Director,  are  about  to  be  published.  By  way 
of  showing  what  manner  of  dinner  they  ate  in  the 
Director's  day,  we  give  the  Argonaut  readers  a  trans- 
lation (as  far  as  possible)  of  one  of  Barras's  bills  of 
fare : 

DINNER  CARD   FOR  THE  TABLE  OF  THE  CITIZEN  DIRECTOR 
GENERAL    BARRAS. 

On  Decadi,  30  Floreal.  For  twelve  persons. — 1  potage,  1 
releve,  6  entrees,  2  roasts,  6  entremets,  1  salade,  14  plates  of 
dessert.  The  potage  of  onions  cooked  a  la  ci-devant 
minime.  The  six  entrees:  the  first,  of  stewed  fillets  of  tur- 
bot,  a  l'homme  de  confiance  ci-devant  maitre  d'botel  ;  the 
second,  eels  a  la  tartare  ;  the  third,  cucumbers  stuffed  a  la 
moelle  ;  fourth,  vol-au-vent  of  chicken  (white  meat  only)  a 
la  Bdchameil ;  fifth,  another  vol-au-vent,  ci-devant  St.- 
Pierre,  caper  sauce ;  sixth,  linked  fillets  of  partridge.  For 
the  two  roasls  :  one  of  gudgeons,  a  la  department ;  a  sec- 
ond, of  a  carp  a  la  court-bouillon.  The  six  entremets  con- 
sist of  eggs  a  la  neige,  white  beets  stewed  with  ham,  Ma- 
deira wine  jelly,  orange  flower  cream  fritters,  lentels  a  la  ci- 
devant  Reine,  and  a  la  crtime  au  blond  de  veau.  Artichoke 
hearts  a  la  ravigote,  and  salade.  Celery  en  remoulade. 
Appended  to  the  bill  is  the  following  note  : 

Too  much  fish.  Leave  out  the  gudgeons — the  rest  will 
do.  Do  not  forget  to  put  cushions  on  the  seats  of  citizens 
Tallien,  Talma,  Beauharnais,  Hinguerlot,  and  Mirando. 
Get  the  ices  from  VeloDi — I  want  no  others.  Five  o'clock 
sharp.  Barras. 

The  bill  is  an  interesting  one.  The  reluctance  to 
use  even  the  kitchen-slang  of  the  former  day,  as  shown 
by  "ila  ci-devant  Reine,"  etc.,  is  significant 


AISTHETIKOS. 

Tea-He! 
On  a  rug  of  Daghistan, 

In  a  Louis  XIV.  chair, 
Sits  a  delicate  young  man 

With  a  sweet  and  subtle  air. 
Silken  screen,  from  far  Cathay, 

Flowers  between  him  and  the  fire, 
In  the  most  consummate  way 

An  aesthetic  could  desire. 
On  the  dado  stalks  the  stork, 

In  the  furze  the  lotus  blooms, 
While  a  nocturne  (in  burned  cork) 

Consecrates  the  glorious  glooms  ; 
Symphony  in  Prussian  blue, 

Wedding  march  in  rose  and  white, 
Whistler's  gems  before  his  view 

Hang,  enthused  in  deep  delight. 
Oh,  the  poem  in  that  plaque 

On  the  ebony  bracket  there  ! 
Oh,  the  inspired  bric-a-brac 

Breathing  futures  everywhere ! 
Who  would  not  a  lover  be, 

When  such  furniture  intense — 
Set  to  saddened  minor  key — 

Soothes  the  dreamy,  longing  sense? 
From  the  valleys  of  Cashmere, 

From  the  plains  of  Ispahan, 
Tissues,  bright  as  tears,  appear 

To  environ  this  young  man. 
Oh,  he  sits  in  languid-wise, 

With  a  lily  in  his  hand — 
Oh,  the  iris  of  his  eyes 

Seems  to  smile  and  understand. 
In  there  glides  across  the  floor 

One,  the  lady  of  his  heart ; 
Sage-green  curtains  at  the  door 

Whisper  as  they  fall  apart, 
Where  she  cometh  slowly  in  ; 

Yellow  robe  and  yellow  hair  ; 
Oh,  her  arms  are  long  and  thin  ; 

Oh,  her  gown  is  long  and  spare. 
Hour  is  this  of  passioned  doom — 

Of  chromatic  fate,  intense  ; 
All  the  antiques  in  the  room 

Thrill  to  life  in  this  suspense  ; 
Persian  hangings  stir  and  glow, 

Peacock  plumes  are  bright  of  blee, 
As  she  asks  him  very  low — 

"H'Albert,  shall  I  make  the  tea?" 
Then  he  answers,  "  Maid  divine. 

An  thou  love  me,  an  thou  not, 
Thirst  of  Tantalus  is  mine — 

Make  it  in  the  japan  pot. 
Love  me  little,  love  me  long — 

Life's  a  tangled  mystic  knot — 
Let  the  tea  be  weak  or  strong, 

But  brewed  in  cloisonne  pot." 
So  she  steeps  the  odorous  tea 

In  the  Orient  porcelain, 
Bound  with  golden  filagree. 

Glistening  in  a  netted  chain  ; 
Subtly  bends  in  Crescent  cup 

Arpeggio  sugar,  chrome-tinct  cream, 
H'Albert  sweetly  drinks  it  up — 

Life's  a  dream  within  a  dream. 

— Graphic 


A  Picture. 
My  lady  has  the  painting  craze — 

She's  very  young  and  charming — 
And  just  before  the  holidays 

Her  case  grew  quite  alarming. 
It  rages  like  the  chicken-pox, 

The  whooping-cough,  or  measles  ; 
The  symptoms  are  a  color  box, 

With  palettes,  tubes,  and  easels. 
The  mahl-stick,  in  her  gentle  hand, 

Assumes  new  airs  and  graces  ; 
It  aids  her  inspirations,  and 

Displays  her  rings  and  laces. 
Her  pigment-case  is  better  filled 

Than  that  of  ancient  master  ; 
Small  wonder,  then,  that  one  so  skilled 

Completes  her  work  much  faster. 
She  paints  on  platters,  knives,  and  forks  ; 

Makes  dadoes,  screens,  and  friezes  ; 
Impressive  flowers,  authentic  storks, 

Her  brush  with  ardor  seizes. 
She  painted  and  presented  me 

A  chair  I  must  not  sit  on  ; 
She  copies,  in  a  style  most  free. 

From  Roman,  Greek,  or  Briton. 
Her  dress  denotes  the  highest  art. 

From  bonnet  down  to  buskin  ; 
She  knows  the  critics'  term  by  heart, 

And  quotes  for  hours  from  Ruskin. 
It  serves  her  well  to  thus  excel 

In  every  kind  of  sketching, 
For  she  can  tell  an  aquarelle, 

And  recognize  an  etching. 
Possessed  of  all  the  virtues  known, 

With  modesty  combining, 
Tis  past  belief  to  see  her  grown 

So  artful  and  designing. 
I  half  despair  of  any  end 

To  cobalt  blues  and  blisters — 
The  malady  doth  now  extend 

To  both  her  elder  sisters. 

— Harper's  Bazar, 

A  Song  of  the  Sea. 
Between  the  sunset  and  the  sea 
My  love  laid  hands  and  lips  on  me  ; 
Of  sweet  came  sour,  of  day  came  night, 
Of  long  desire  came  brief  delight 

0  love,  and  what  thing  came  of  me. 
Between  the  sundown  and  the  sea? 

Between  the  sea-mark  and  the  sea, 

Joy  grew  to  grief,  grief  grew  to  me  ; 

Love  turned  to  tears,  and  tears  to  fire, 

And  dead  delight  to  new  desire  ; 

I^ove's  talk,  love's  touch  there  seemed  to  be 

Between  the  sea-sand  and  the  sea. 

Between  the  sun-down  and  the  sea, 
Love  watched  one  hour  of  love  with  me  ; 
Then  down  the  all  golden  water-ways 
Her  feet  flew  after  yesterday's  ; 

1  saw  them  come,  and  saw  them  flee, 
Between  the  sea-foam  and  the  sea. 

Between  the  sea-sand  and  the  sea, 
Love  fell  on  sleep,  sleep  fell  on  me  ; 
The  first  star  saw  twain  turn  to  one 
Between  the  moon-rise  and  the  sun  ; 
The  next,  that  saw  not  love,  saw  me 
Between  the  sea-banks  and  the  sea. 

— Algernon  Cltarles  Swinburne. 


VISITORS  I 

Are  invited  to  examine  a  choice  assortment  of  QUARTZ 

JEWELRY  of  our  own  design  and  manufacture.     Also, 

a  lot  of  JAPANESE  JEWELRY  of  direct  importation. 

AU  goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  but  one  price. 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO, 

\o.  110  Montgomery  Street. 


RECEIVED  SEPTEMBER    1 


LONDON  FALL1  WINTER  STYLES 

Embracing  many  novelties  in  CASSIMERES,  SUITINGS,  and  VEST 
INGS,  manufactured  for  and  imported  exclusively  by  us. 


BULLOCK  &  JONES,  105  Montgomery  St. 


INSURANCE       T       COMPANY 

of*  california. 

Capital, $150,000 

Assets,  Decehrer  31, 18S0,    -       -  $1,160,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,   President. 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


imgafot  0am>g 


THE    BEST    -A-IfcTID    CHEAPEST    :N\A/rT_r:R,.A.Xj   APEBIEUT   "W-A/TEE/- 

"SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHER  LAXATIVES." 

"SPEEDY,     SURE,    AND    GENTLE."— Prof.    Roberts,   F.R.C.P.   London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathartic  in  cases  of  sluggish  liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassful  before  breakfast.      Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

FOR  SALE  BT  RUHL  BROTHERS, 

523  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Apolh 


nans 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal, 

"  Its  purity  offers  the  best  security  against  the 
dangers  which  in  rural  districts,  as  in  towns  and 
cities,  are  common  to  most  of  the  ordinary  drinking 
waters  there."       London  Medical  Record. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  9  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  £r  Mm.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE  BV 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

528  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


JAMES  C.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

No.  635  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 
IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 
*■     turnery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods  Toilet  Articles,  etc 


MILLERS     OPTICAL     DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush. 

Opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    JSTTwo  Hours  Notice. 

#gg-    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
oughly diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


PACIFIC 


OCEAN  HOUSE 

SANTA    CRUZ. 


E.  J.  Swift, 


Proprietor. 


rTHE  ABOVE  FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE 

has  been  thoroughly  renovated  and  put  in  first-class 
order.     Santa  Cruz  is  the  Long  Branch  of  the  P-l 
the  finest  watering-place  on  the  Coast, 
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Many  clever  people  have  expressed  the  sentiment 
in  many  clever  ways,  for  clever  people  always  think 
the  same  things,  however  differently  they  may  say 
them  ;  but  when  one  comes  to  take  a  choice  of  all 
the  pretty  sayings  which  .mean  a  too  late  apprecia- 
tion, "Blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  flight" 
is  the  one  of  them  all  that  comes  most  readily  to  the 
lips.  It  is  worn  with  use.  but  worn  only  as  a  gem 
wears,  to  brighter  lustre  with  its  using.  And  we 
shall  all  go  on  saying  it  till  a  new  poet  shall  rise  and 
give  us  something  belter.  For  it  never  occurs  to  any 
of  us  to  say  these  things  in  our  own  way.  If  we 
were  all  strictly  conscientious,  we  should  go  about 
provided  with  portable  quotation  marks,  like  casta- 
nets, and  clap  them  into  position  every  time  we 
■  quoted  from  any  one,  alive  or  dead.  Fancy  the  con- 
dition of  exhaustion  of  the  most  ordinary  talker  after 
the  most  ordinary  conversation.  And  if  an  acute 
conscientiousness  made  us.  like  Doctor  Pangloss.  fur- 
nish the  author's  name  as  well,  conversation  would 
come  to  a  dead  halt,  and  be  indeed  what  they  say  it 
is,  a  lost  art.  Do  vou  remember  how  that  simple 
little  every-day  saying.  "Consistency,  thou  art  a 
jewel."  set  every  one  agog  a  year  or  two  ago?  I  be- 
lieve some  enterprising  student  found  it  in  the  Koran 
at  last.  The  Koran  has  been  depended  upon  to  fa- 
ther many  a  quotation  since.  People  used  once  to 
lay  everything  unknown  to  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible. 
Now  and  then  they  would  lay  a  particularly  complex 
line  on  Pope's  crooked  shoulders.  But  people  who 
do  these  things  always  seem  to  suggest  that  neither 
of  the  three  is  widely  read.  Acting  upon  that  idea, 
it  would  be  a  happy  thought,  whenever  one  is  asked 
where  some  doubtful  line  may  have  come  from,  to 
respond  so  promptly  as  to  be  convincing.  "  From 
Tupper's  'Proverbial  Philosophy.'"  No  one  ever 
has  read  it.  and  no  one  ever  will,  but  the  title  of  it  is 
solid  enough  to  brace  one  up.  so  to  speak,  in  what- 
ever one  may  choose  to  say.  No  one  would  ever 
think  of  looking  in  the  Koran  for  "That  takes  the 
cake,"  or  "That's  the  cheese."  or  "He's  all  broke 
up."  Yet  people  interlard  their  conversation  very 
freely  with  these  glittering  gems  of  thought,  and  they 
must  come  from  somewhere.  "  T  am  a  marchioness, 
and  don't  you  forget  it,"  cried  Serpolette  the  other 
night,  as  she  bounced  through  a  convenient  doorway, 
and  the  ready  laugh  responded  freely  to  the  familiar 
phrase.  People  like  what  they  understand.  "Were 
there  many  encores?  "asked  some  one  after  the  opera 
was  over.vvho  likes  the  music  of  "The  Chimes"  very 
much,  but  could  not  get  in  the  doorway  at  Mr.  Dun- 
gan's  benefit.  "  Oh,  yes."  was  the  reply.  "  Casselli 
was  encored  three  times."  "Casselli?  Why.  he  had 
no  music;  what  was  he  encored  for?"  "Well,  to 
tell  the  truth,  for  a  very  fine  article  of  Majilton  kick." 
' '  Caselli  was  right  to  kick  the  very  best  he  knew  how, " 
cried  a  spirited  little  woman,  trying  to  pick  up  a  gaunt- 
let which  no  one  bad  thrown  down  :  "  if  I  were  boxed 
up  in  a  small  part  like  that,  with  a  talent  to  do  so 
much  mora,  I  should  simply  burst."  Perhaps  this 
explosive  way  of  expressing  themselves  sometimes 
saves  the  ladies  the  actual  catastrophe.  Casselli  was 
right  He  is  a  graceful  lad,  and  rarely  gets  a  chance 
to  dance.  Besides,  for  all  its  sparkling  music,  the 
action  of  "The  Chimes"  is  a  trifle  dull,  and  his 
little  flash  of  fun  was  very  relieving.  There  must 
have  been  a  contralto  to  conciliate  in  the  troupe  for 
whom  "The  Chimes"  was  especially  written,  for 
while  Serpolette  has  all  the  action.  Germaine  has 
nearly  all  the  pretty  music  Even  so,  one  wonders 
that  Miss  Emelie  Melville  is  willing  to  exchange. 
Perhaps  Germaine,  coming  so  soon  after,  was  shad- 
owed by  the  charming  Mabel  in  "The  Pirates  of 
Penzance."  She  looked  as  pretty  as  a  pink  rose  on 
Monday  night,  and  sang  the  short,  plaintive  farewell 
to  Frederick  with  surpassing  sweetness.  "  Miss  Em- 
elie Melville  can't  be  the  statuesque  sweetheart  with 
that  tenor,"  quoth  an  observing  maiden.  "  He  has 
started  in  to  be  a  lover,  and  he  does  not  intend  to 
make  a  mannikin  of  Frederick."  Nor  did  he.  He 
was  not  at  all  crushed  by  the  stand-offishness  of  our 
Utile  prima  donna,  a  manner  to  which  we  are  all  ac- 
customed. She  flashed  a  glance  of  combined  amaze- 
ment and  amusement  at  the  handsome  tenor  now 
and  then,  but  it  dampened  his  ardor  not  a  whit.  It 
was  business,  as  the  Chinese  say.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  make  a  pretty  scene  of  it,  and  he  did. 
Stage  love-making  has  come  to  be  a  very  serious 
branch  of  the  art.  When  engaging  a  leading  man, 
a  manager  will  ask  in  cold  blood,  "  How  does  he 
make  love  ?  "  Your  theatre-goer  asks  it  about  a  new 
actor  quite  as  he  would,  "  How  does  he  fence?" 
People  will  argue  about  the  different  methods  of  the 

axons  actors  in  a  spirit  of  debate  which,  consider- 


ing the  somewhat  delicate  nature  of  the  subject,  is 
truly  amusing.  They  are  not  affected  like  the  over- 
strung Frenchwoman  who  went  to  see  "Caste"  in 
England,  and  was  inexpressibly  shocked  by  the  con- 
nubial caresses  of  the  parting  twain.  "Great 
heavens  !  they  are  actually  going  to  kiss  !  "  she  cried ; 
"  why  does  not  some  one  ring  down  the  curtain?" 
If  she  had  seen  Rignold  as  the  fifth  Harry  she  would 
have  been  cartied  out  in  a  dead  faint.  In  any  case, 
he  has  a  piratical,  brigandish  sort  of  way  of  making 
love,  of  taking  forcible  possession,  with  a  magnifi- 
cent disregard  of  the  willingness  of  the  object.  John 
McCullough  and  James  O'Xeil  make  love  like  genu- 
ine Irishmen,  in  a  half-bantering  way.  when  the  sit- 
uation will  possibly  permit,  and  always  with  an  un- 
concealed assurance  that  it  will  come  out  all  right. 
Irish  lovers,  it  is  said,  never  speak  till  they  are  sure  of 
their  prize,  and  they  do  very  little  grave  coaxing  if 
she  be  coy,  while  English  lovers  are  glib  of  speech, 
but  awkward  of  manner.  They  will  express  their 
deepest  feeling  in  well-turned  phrases,  which  will 
catch  a  maiden's  ear  ;  but  they  have  not  the  circling 
arm  so  ready,  the  deferential  bending  of  the  head,  the 

in  fine,  they  do  not  know  how  to  point  their  pauses 
as  less  earnest  perhaps,  but  more  ready  lovers  do. 
Montague  was  an  English  exception.  It  was  his 
grace  of  manner,  united  with  thorough  earnestness 
and  a  deferential  politeness,  that  made  him  so  sucess- 
ful  a  stage  lover.  He  has  had  a  long  line  of  followers. 
Piympton  is  one  of  them.  In  fact,  all  the  New  York 
leading  men  may  be  said  to  have  taken  a  leaf  out  of 
his  book.  The  severe- and  dignified  Edwin-Booth- 
love  has  gone  out  of  fashion.  Tearle  and  Thome, 
and  all  the  rest  of  them,  have  taken  to  a  quick,  im- 
petuous style,  as  if  they  had  with  difficulty  burst  the 
bonds  of  silence,  but  the  sweeping  storms  of  passion 
had  overcome  them,  and  they  were  now  going  to  play 
the  very  mischief  with  things  generally.  This  is  all 
very*  well  after  a  man  has  conquered,  so  to  speak,  the 
tech nicali ties  of  this  department  of  his  business,  but 
was  it  not  a  difficult  ex-perience  for  Mr.  Charles  Dun- 
gan,  in  the  very  first  moon  of  his  novitiate,  to  have 
to  take  to  this  branch  of  the  art  before  at  least  one 
thousand  pairs  of  friendly  eyes  glaring  critically  at 
him — for  even  friendly  eyes  will  so  glare.  It  is  pretty 
hard  work  for  a  veteran  to  stand  mutely  beside  a 
prima  donna  while  she  sings  a  long  aria,  embrace  her 
with  various  degrees  of  fervor  as  the  music  will  allow, 
and  get  up  seventeen  different  expressions  every  five 
minutes,  and  then  bear  her  off  gallantly  lo  the  wings 
amid  tumults  of  applause  which  are  not  for  him.  Our 
young  gentleman  bore  the  ordeal  bravely.  And  when 
he  shall  get  away  from  home,  and  may  indulge  in  a 
little  abandon  without  fearing  the  chaff  of  those  piti- 
less friends  in  the  orchestra,  we  shall  hear  good 
things  of  our  young  Californian.  The  future  need 
hold  no  fears  for  him.  His  fine  stage  presence  and 
soldierly  bearing  will  prepossess.  He  has  a  strong, 
ringing  voice  and  a  good  manner,  and  stage  ease 
is  coming  rapidly  to  him.  In  short,  a  novice  who 
sings  in  five  operas,  new  to  him,  within  a  fortnight, 
who  has  made  a  most  acceptable  Colonel  Calverly.  a 
good  Marquis,  an  excellent  Pirate  King,  and  a  fiasco 
of  nothing,  is  going  to  do  altogether  well  in  his  new 
career.  Good  speed  to  him.  The  brief  season  of 
opera  which  they  have  given  us  in  parting  has  given 
a  world  of  pleasure  to  many.  Not  a  few  have  made 
a  point  of  hearing  every  opera  as  it  came,  and  we 
shall  all  speak  long  of  this  pleasant  fortnight  as  we 
have  of  the  Booth  or  Neilson  engagements,  or  any 
other  of  the  few  bright  spots  which  have  flecked  the 
dramatic  monotony.  People  have  been  stealing  a 
great  deM  of  California  thunder  in  the  East  It 
would  be  difficult  to  count  the  obscure  professional 
people  hailing  from  the  Golden  State  ;  but  this  time 
we  send  to  them  a  California  company  indeed,  ex- 
cepting only  Mr.  McCrery  and  Miss  Hallock.  For 
of  the  others,  Max  Freeman  has  spent  his  entire 
English-speaking  career  in  California ;  Mr.  Tom 
Casselli,  his  entire  operatic  career ;  Mr.  Dungan,  his 
entire  operatic  career  and  some  more  career  thrown 
in.  Miss  Emelie  Melville  came  to  San  Francisco  a 
little  maid  in  pantalettes,  and  Miss  Lillie  Post  was 
born  under  the  bear  flag.  Miss  Grade  Plaisted  is 
known  as  a  "  Mills  Seminary  girl,"  with  whom  whole 
legions  of  California  girls  "  went  to  school,"  and  the 
modest,  pretty  Valerga  girls  are  also  said  to  be  natives 
of  the  new  Italy.  May  they  do  the  dear  old  State 
credit — for  they  can.     And  so  hail  and  farewelL 

It  is  a  case  of  good-bye  all  around,  for  the  clever 
Wallack  people  are  going  away  also.  It  turns  out  to 
have  been  only  a  summer  flitting,  their  coming  this 
way,  and  what  a  pity  they  did  not  come  better  pro- 
vided with  plays.  We  have  not  had  "The  Ranker's 
Daughter,"  and  a  few  other  New  York  successes. 
Why  not  ?  These  modern  plays,  however  successful 
they  be,  live  but  a  butterfly's  day,  and  may  not  be 
resurrected.  We  had  our  sensation  over  "  The 
Galley  Slave"  last  year,  and  it  could  not  rouse  the 
sleeping  interest  again.  "Diplomacy"  the  rabble 
refused  to  delight  in, in  its  palmiest  days,  "TheDani- 
cheffs"  only  roused  a  mild  storm  of  invidious  com- 
parison, and  the  "Celebrated  Case,"  which  was 
written  backside  foremost  from  the  very  beginning, 
exhausted  itself  on  its  first  run.  Yet,  had  the  com- 
pany been  fortunate  to  have  had  a  good  play  with 
which  to  launch  themselves,  they  might  have  struck 
the  flood-tide  of  favor,  and  in  good  time  have  given 
all  these  delightful  Jplays  in  their  turn  to  delighted 
crowds.     They  are  sufficiently  talented,  one  and  all, 


to  have  met  with  warmer  recognition,  as  they  must 
feel  when  they  say  good-bye. 

And  we  are  to  have  "  Carmen  "  to  console  us  for 
all  the  leave-takings.  "  Carmen  "  that  was  promised 
so  long  ago  and  never  given.  But  Madame  Fabbri 
has  rushed  in  to  fill  the  imminent  breach  of  desola- 
tiod  with  a  spang-bang  fine  new  opera  company  all 
but,  and  promises  a  pleasant  six  months  of  fairly 
good  music  by  fairly  good  people.  And  Madame 
Fabbri  has  hitherto  had  a  knack,  unusual  with  im- 
presarias.  that  of  keeping  her  promise.      Betsy  B. 


At  the  Baldwin,  E.  T.  Stetson  opened  last  evening 
in  a  new  American  play  entitled  "  Ken  tuck."  The 
play  is  by  ].  J.  McCloskey,  and  treats  of  American 
Western  life,  introducing  many  startling  effects  in 
action  and  scenery.  Among  other  novelties  is  a  race 
scene,  in  which  appear  two  blooded  horses.  Stetson 
is  supported  by  an  entire  company,  which  he  brought 
from  the  East. 

On  next  Thursday  evening,  September  22d,  a  com- 
plimentary concert  will  be  tendered  to  Signor  Ercole 
Ortori.  a  violin  virtuoso  from  the  Milan  conserva- 
tory, who  is  on  his  way  East  from  a  recent  Australian 
tour,  and  Signor  Cadenasso,  the  tenor.  They  will 
be  assisted  by  several  well-known  local  artists.  Senor 
Espinosa  will  preside  at  the  piano.  Miss  Jenny 
Landsman.  Monsieur  Dochez,  and  Miss  InezCarusi, 
the  harpist,  will  also  take  part.  A  good  programme 
is  promised,  consisting  of  several  numbers  which  are 
popular  in  San  Francisco.  The  whole  is  under  the 
management  of  Marcus  M.  Henry. 


Madame  Inez  Fabbri  has  perfected  her  arrange- 
ments for  a  brief  season  of  English  opera.  It  will 
take  place  at  the  California  Theatre,  commencing  on 
next  Monday  evening.  September  19th.  and  last 
through  twelve  performances.  "  Carmen."  for  the 
first  time  in  English,  will  open  the  season,  and  will 
be  followed  by  "  The  "White  Lady  of  Avenel,"  "Stra- 
della."  "Lohengrin."  "  Maritana,"  "Faust,"  "Der 
Freischutz,"  etc.  Gustav  Hinrichs  will  have  charge 
of  the  orchestra,  consisting  of  twenty-fourpieces,  and 
Sam  Fabian  will  conduct  the  chorus  of  thirty  voices. 
The  stage  arrangements  have  been  greatly  improved 
upon  and  new  scenery  added. 


Obscure   Intimations. 

"Destiny  of  the  North  American  Indian" — de- 
clined. 

"  A  Gallant  Rescue  " — answer  by  mail. 

■'  The  Land  of  Joseph  " — answer  by  mail. 

"  M.  G." — Accompanied  by  its  cartoon  as  in  Punch 
the  poem  would  have  been  appropriate  somewhere 
about  the  5th  of  July,  but  not  at  the  present  time.  It 
is.  besides,  not  so  little  known  as  you  seem  to  think. 
It  is  in  several  popular  cyclopedias  of  poetry,  notably 
the  "Fireside  Collection"  and  Emerson's  "Par- 
nassus."   Accept  our  thanks,  however. 

"The  Ring-Dove  " — Letter  for  you  in  P.  O. 

"  The  New  Othello  " — Letter  for  you  in  P.  O. 

"Maud  Muller,"  "The  Blue  and  the  Gray,"  and 
"O  Why  Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  be  Proud?" 
have  all  been  printed  in  the  Argonaut. 

"Reader" — Why  you  take  the  pronoun  "  him," 
which  relates  to  the  clause  immediately  preceding  it, 
and  apply  it  to  a  substantive  ten  words  further  away, 
we  do  not  know.  More — we  do  not  think  you  do 
either.  To  paraphrase  you — "  when  a  man  causelessly 
writes  an  anonymous  postal,  let  him  be  taken  out  and 
carefully  kicked."  To  paraphrase  you  again — "  keep 
on  splitting  wood  and  avoid  splitting  hairs,  and  you 
will  do  well  in  this  country  yet" 

"Mrs.  Elmore's  Romance" — Letter  for  you  in 
P.  O. 

"R." — Your  communication  has  been  received, 
and  read  with  much  attention.  The  writer  of  the 
articles  you  criticise  was  not  ignorant  of  the  astro- 
nomical postulates  you  lay  down,  but  simply  did  not 
care  to  go  over  the  beaten  ground,  to  which  (pardon 
us)  your  footsteps  cling.  You  seem  to  think  it  is  not 
possible  for  Saturn  to  be  frozen  while  Jupiter  is  not 
so.  because  both  planets  are  of  nearly  equal  size, 
and  therefore  should  radiate  heat  at  a  nearly  equal 
rate.  But  you  forget  that  Saturn  is  nearly  twice  as 
far  from  the  sun,  and  therefore  not  improbably  more 
than  twice  the  age  of  Jupiter,  taking  the  hypothesis 
that  the  exterior  planets  were  formed  first.  Conse- 
quently, he  has  had  a  much  longer  time  to  cool  down. 
The  other  arguments  are  well  formulated.  But  after 
all,  what  is  the  use  of  taking  a  sledge-hammer  to 
crack  an  egg?  Does  it  not  strike  you  so?  They  are 
well  enough  written  to  warrant  printing  them,  if  you 
still  desire  iL 

The  Princess  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  who  has  lived 
in  Jerusalem,  has  founded  a  Benedictine  convent  there, 
and  has  a  retreat  for  herself  on  the  slope  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  Hearing  of  the  spread  of  Atheism,  she 
will  place  herself  at  the  head  of  a  "  crusade  "  against 
that  doctrine,  which  will  be  carried  on  by  eminent  la- 
dies traveling  through  France,  England,  and  Ireland 


Sir  John  Lubbock,  the  eminent  naturalist,  banker, 
and  M.  P.  for  the  University  of  London,  is  forty- 
seven,  and  a  handsome  member  of  a  handsome  race. 
He  is  fourth  baronet.  The  Lubbocks  have  for  a 
hundred  years  been  closely  connected  with  banking 
interests  in  London.  He  has  a  fine  seat  in  Kent, 
where  Darwin  has  been  his  neighbor. 


The  advance  agent  of  the  Melville  troupe,  says  an 
Eastern  paper,  has  invented  "a  unique  method  of 
advertising  Emelie  Melville.  He  is  having  pain  ted  in 
oil  on  papier  mache  a  number  of  portraits  of  the 
lady,  which  he  will  send  in  advance.  The  specimens 
are  in  the  form  of  huge  wash-bowls,  etc"  The  idea 
of  illustrated  ware  of  this  description  is  peculiar.  It 
is  also  reminiscent — to  travelers. 


During  the  late  civil  war  it  was  quite  difficult  in 
the  South  to  procure  fashionable  finery.  The  wife 
of  a  confederate  commodore,  living  in  New  Orleans. 
on  one  occasion,  during  her  husband's  absence  on  a 
cruise,  sold  a  valuable  prize  vessel  in  order  that  she 
might  purchase  a  new  French  bonnet  which  had  suc- 
cessfully run  the  blockade  Verily,  verily,  what  will 
not  women  do  for  millinery  !  Mrs.  Skidmore,  at  n  14 
Market  Street,  could  doubtless  tell  strange  tales  of 
the  fury  of  the  sex  when  intent  on  getting  the  latest 
Paris  modes.  Her  complete  and  elegant  assortment 
of  hats,  bonnets,  flowers,  feathers,  and  trimmings,  a 
continual  supply  of  the  newest  imported  bonnets  are 
enough  to  make  any  woman  covetous.  Mrs.  Skid- 
more  will  at  an  early  date  announce  her  opening  day. 


DECORATIVE  ART  NOTES. 

The  two  classes  in  art  embroidery  which  were 
opened  on  the  first  of  the  month.by  the  Society  of 
Decorative  Art,  are  filled,  and  a  third  one  has  been 
formed  for  Wednesday  and  Friday  mornings.  Be- 
side the  six-lesson  courses,  a  single  lesson  can  be 
taken  in  class  for  one  dollar  any  morning  or  after- 
noon, when  one  or  two  absent  members  give  Miss 
Morton  the  time  to  attend  to  an  extra  pupiL  The 
Society  has  made  this  arrangement  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  ladies  who  already  possess  a  fundamental 
acquaintance  with  the  "stitches"  but  who  desire 
some  special  instruction  in  their  application  in  a  par- 
ticular piece  of  work.  As  Christmas-tide  approaches 
no  doubt  this  kind  of  pupil  will  increase  in  number. 
The  society  wishes  it  distinctly  understood  that  no 
instruction  is  given  except  at  their  rooms  ;  that  any- 
one purporting  10  do  so  in  their  name  is  an  impostor. 
At  present  the  only  classes  are  embroidery  classes, 
taught  by  Miss  Morton,  from  the  Boston  Society  of 
Decorative  Art,  and  a  Saturday  drawing  class  for 
children,  under  charge  of  Miss  Ingalsbe.  Later  in 
the  year  it  is  intended  to  offer  instruction  in  porcelain 
painting,  water  colors,  and  wood  caning,  and 
eventually  in  that  most  important,  but  little  under- 
stood branch  of  art  education,  decorative  design,  the 
foundation  of  all  true  excellence  in  ornamental  art. 
The  most  enthusiastic  amateurs  must  always  en- 
counter innumerable  difficulties  in  any  undertaking 
requiring  business  qualities,  but  the  managers  of  the 
society  have  bravely  grappled  with  the  business  ones 
as  they  arose,  and  from  the  midst  of  some  experi- 
ments and  mistakes  have  emerged  into  a  position 
where  they  may  announce  that  the  society  is  pre- 
pared to  execute  promptly  all  orders.  The  society 
now  does  its  own  s'tamping  in  the  most  approved 
manner,  after  South  Kensington,  and  with  a  prepara- 
tion which  is  warranted  not  to  rub,  as  will  sometimes 
happen  with  pouncing,  even  when  most  carefully 
done.  We  understand  that  ladies  can  now  take  their 
own  materials  and  have  them  stamped  without  being 
required  to  have  the  work  "begun."  As  the  society 
intends  in  the  future  to  keep  in  stock  a  full  selection 
of  the  best  English  crewels,  which  they  will  sell  with 
or  without  work,  it  should  secure  the  patronage  of 
all  who  favor  the  best  work  of  all  kinds.  We  were 
told  recently  by  one  of  the  managers  that  a  most  en- 
couraging sign  of  the  extension  of  its  intelligence  was 
the  increased  number  of  country  contributors.  As 
soon  as  possible  a  lending  library  of  art  hand-books  will 
be  formed,  for  the  benefit  of  this  very  important  class 
of  contributors  who  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of 
direct  teaching.  The  New  York  society  has  been 
able  to  reach  hundreds  of  women,  all  over  the  coun- 
try, by  their  lending  library.  Books"  and  sheets  of 
design  are  sent  by  mail,  the  borrower  paying  a  cent 
a  day  and  postage  both  ways.  No  books  have  been 
lost,  and  many  most  grateful  letters  have  been  re- 
ceived. Samples  showing  various  sketches  and  man- 
ners of  working  different  lands  of  leaves  and  flowers, 
can  be  sent  in  the  same  way,  and  is  the  next  best 
thing  to  a  lesson.  The  society  hopes,  also,  to  estab- 
lish in  time  a  good  order  business  from  the  country. 
There  is  no  more  satisfactory  way  of  giving  an  order 
for  an  article  of  which  you  have  not  a  minute  concep- 
tion, than  to  write  to  a  reliable  friend  and  say  :  ' '  Get 
me  something  pretty;  the  best  you  can  for  the  price." 
Your  mind,  then,  is  not  distracted  with  the  rival 
claims  of  fight-blue  and  dark-blue,  or  sage-green  and 
old-gold  ;  you  are  not  torn  between  the  wearing  and 
lasting  qualities  of  felt,  turcoman  cloth,  and  sateen  : 
between  the  relative  advantages  of  Belton  sheeting 
and  linen  canvas.  You  are  not  made  anxious  by  the 
unattainable  satin  sheeting — more  per  yard  than  the 
whole  sum  for  your  commission  ;  nor  tempted  by  a 
genuine  piece  of  South  Kensington  work,  with  the 
official  monogram,  "  R.  S.  A.  N.,  (Royal  School  Art 
Needlework.)  and  it  is  this  friend  to  the  woman  of 
taste  and  home  ambitions,  living  away  from  San 
Francisco,  which  the  Society  of  Decorative  art  would 
like  to  be.  M. 

A  young  lady,  highly  educated,  desires  a  position 
as  visiting  or  resident  governess.  English,  French 
and  music  Best  of  references.  P.  O.  box  494,  Vir- 
ginia City,  Nevada. 


1301  Sacramento  Street,  corner  of  Jones — A  large 
furnished  or  unfurnished  alcove  room,  magnificent 
view.  Gentlemen  preferred.  Hours,  from  9  to  11 
A.  M.,  and  from  5  to  7  P.  M. 


Catarrh  is  a  poisonous  infection  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  just  as  small-pox  is  a  virus  of  the  blood. 
Catarrhal  virus  can  only  be  reached  and  extermi- 
nated by  antidotal,  inoculative  elements  that  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  purulent  mucous.  Dr.  Wei  De  Meyer's 
Catarrh  Cure  is  unquestionably  the  most  important 
medical  discovery  since  vaccination.  It  never  fails. 
Supplied  by  druggists,  or  delivered  by  D.  B.  Dewey 
&  Co.,  182  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y.,  at  $1  a  package. 
Pamphlets,  with  full  explanations,  mailed  free. 


Mothers  are  delighted  with  Pitcher's  Castoria  be- 
cause it  makes  the  children  cheerful  and  well,  and 
children  almost  cry  for  Castoria,  because  it  is  sweet. 
Wind-colic,  sour-curd,  rash,  feverishness  and  worms 
soon  disappear  when  Castoria  is  used. 


Disgusting  pimples  on  a  lady's  face,  or  severe 
pains  in  the  back ;  wounds  of  the  flesh,  or  neuralgia 
of  the  nerves  ;  strained  cords,  or  a  scalded  hand ;  a 
sprained  ankle,  or  a  gashed  foot ;  a  crippled  man,  or 
a  lame  horse  can  always  be  relieved  and  cured  by 
the  wonderful  Centaur  Liniments. 


H.  A.  Callendar,  Fine  Watches.  Jewelry,  etc, 
has  removed  to  No.  137  Montgomery  Street,  Room 
16,  up  one  flight  of  stairs. 


Full  lines  for  the  Fall  Season  in  Gent's  Furnish- 
ing Goods.  Kid  Gloves,  and  Notions,  Fancy  and 
Millinery  Goods,  just  received  at  Palmer's,  Nos. 
726,  728  and  7W  Maricet  StreeL 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  Sl,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store}  S.  F.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St 

Musical  Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Dupont 
SL     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 


Prof.  Geo.  Gossman  began  a  class  in  Spanish  Jnue 
30th  ;  23  Powell  sL ;  $2  per  month. 

Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 


C    O.    Dean.    Dentist,    No.    126   Kearny  Street 
Thurlow  Block.     Office^hours,  9  to  5. 
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BALDWIN  THEATRE. 


Thomas  Maguire Manager 


THIS  (SATURDAY)    EVENING.   SEPTEMBER    17, 
AND  UNTIL  FURTHER  NOTICE, 

FIRST   APPEARANCE 

Of  the  Popular  Tragedian, 

E.    T.    STETSON, 

SUPPORTED   BY    HIS   OWN    COMPANY,,  who  will 

appear  in  J.  J.  McCloskey's  American 

idyl,  entitled 

K  E  N  T  U  C  K  I 

PRODUCED   WITH  A    MOST  POWERFUL  CAST, 
Including  ihe  ENTIRE  STETSON  COMPANY! 


New  and  Reautiful  Scenery  by  Porter, 

And  Appropriate  Appointments,  etc. 


TWO    BLOOD    HORSES   IN  THE    RACE   SCENE 


GRAND   "KENTUCK"   MATINEE  1 

THIS  AFTERNOON AT  2  O'CLOCK. 


STRAND    COMPLIMENTARY 

OPERATIC  CONCERT  I 

Tendered  to 

SIGNORS  ORTORI  AND  CADENASSO 

AT    DASHAWAY    HALL, 

POST  STREET, 
m 
ON  THURSDAY  EVENING SEPTEMBER  22, 

When  they  will  be  assisted  by 

MISS  JENNIE  LANDSMAN Prima  Donna 

M ISS  INEZ  CARUSI Harpist 

SENOR  M.  ESPINOSA Pianist 

MONS.  L.  DOCHEZ Easso 


Admission,  including  Reserved  Seat,  $1.00.  May  be  se- 
cured at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  's,  Keamy  and  Sutter  Streets, 
on  Wednesday,  September  21. 

MARCUS  M.  HENRY,  Business  Manager. 


?££RL£ss 


TRADE    MASK 


STARCH. 

ABSOLUTE  PURITY 

UNEQUALLED    DELICACY. 

Try    it  once  and  you  -will  use  no  other- 

W.  J.  HOUSTON  &  CO.,  Pacific  Cojsr  AcENTa 

216  &  217  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


A.  ROMAN,  AGENT, 

PUBLISHER,  AND  BOOKSELLER. 

Standard  and  Subscription  Books  a 
Specialty. 

SALESROOM,  ISO  SUTTER  STREET,  ROOM  15, 
(First  Floor.) 


Special  care  will  be  taken  in  filling  promptly  all  orders  for 
books,  either  singly  or  in  quantity,  at  the  lowest  cash  rates. 
A  share  of  the  patronage  of  my  lormer  friends,  customers, 
and  the  public   generally  is  respectfully  invited. 


jyVIDENJ)   NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Nevada 
Block,  Room  37. — San  Francisco,  September  15,  1881 — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  Com- 
pany, held  this  day,  a  Dividend  (No.  71)  of  Fifty  Cents  per 
share  was  declared,  payable  on  the  27th  day  of  September, 
188 1.     Transfer  books  closed  until  the  28th  instant. 

\V.  W.  TRAYLOR,    Secretary. 


VILLE  DE  PARIS 


We  are  receiving  daily  direct  from 

Paris  Ihe  very  latest  novelties 

in  DRY  GOODS  for  Fall 

and  Winter  wear. 


VERDIER, 

MOREAU 

&    CO. 
CITY   OF   PARIS. 


RANDOLPH   &   CO. 

JEWELERS. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of  Watches  and 
Jewelry,  Nos.  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street, 
corner  Sutter,  San  Francisco. 


GUTTING  PACKING  CO. 

17    TO    41    MAIN    STREET, 

PACK  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST 
California  Canned   Fruits  ! 

Fresh  Fruit,  Refined  White  Sugar,  and  best  materials  only  used. 


HOUSEKEEPERS  I 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEI.  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc.,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one-half  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  aeainst  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  20  years. 


A.  VIGNIER, 


IMPORTER  OF 


FINE  FRENCH  WINES 


In  Glass  and  Wood. 


Clarets,  Burgundies,  Sauternes, 

FINE    COGNACS,    ETC. 


ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE 

93«   Post  Street. 

r\AY    AND    BOARDING     SCHOOL 

^~~^    for  Young  Ladies  and  Children.     Kindergarten. 
Next  term  commences  October  4. 

MADAME  B.  ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


MISS    ANGIER'S    SCHOOL 

DEMOVED    TO    1701    GOUGH    ST., 


Corner  of  Pine  Street. 


RUPTURE 


Cued.   Greatest  Inventim. 

oftheage.  PIERCE&S11N 
704  Sac  St. ,  San  Fran.  Od. 


Boston  and  California 

DRESS    REFORM 


1X7  OR  TH  UNDERGARMENTS  (SPE- 

*V  CIALTY,)  Children's  Corset-Waists,  Cashmere 
and  Merino  Union  Suits,  Shoulder-Braces,  Hygienic  Cor- 
sets, Hose  and  Skirt  Supports,    Emancipation  Waists  and 

MRS.  II.  II.  ODER, 

SOLE  AGENT.  430  Sntter  Street. 


D 


0  NOT  SACRIFICE    YOUR   FUR- 

NITURE,  PIANOS,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding,  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE    THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Paintings,  with 

J.    H.    MOTT   &.    CO., 

647  Market  St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  floor. 

Large,    airy   brick   building,    with    elevator.      MONEY 
LOANED  on  valuable  goods.     Terms  moderate. 


aOUTHWEST  CORNER   OF  BUSH. 

*-*  PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons     Apply  from  3  to  5  or  3  to  8  p.  m. 


J.  H.  TO  BIN, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

114   MONTGOMERY  ST., 

Under  Occidental  Hotel, 

San  Francisco. 


Fall  and  Winter  Styles  in  Large  Va- 
riety now  On  Hand. 


Palace  Hotel 


A.  D.  SHARON,  Lessee. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occu- 
pies an  entire  block  in  the 

centre  of  San  Fx'aneisco.  II  Is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  Is  fire 
and  earthquake -proof.  It  has  five 
elevators.  Every  room  Is  large,  light, 
and  airy.  The  ventilation  is  perfect. 
A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  rooni. 
All  rooms  are  easy  of  access  from 
broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  iUnmlnated  by  the  electric 
light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  Its 
broad  balconies,  its  carriage-way, 
and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a  feature 
hitherto  unknown  in  American  ho- 
tels. Guests  entertained  ou  either 
the  American  or  European  plan.  The 
restaurant  Is  the  finest  in  the  city. 


PORCELAIN 
r  AINTINC. 


LADIES  who   have  admired 
MRS.  ERODT'S  DECORAT- 
ED CHI  NA  at  the  Pavilion  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  that  she  is  or- 
_._  ganizing  Classes   of  Instruction 
at  LAWTON'S,  on  Market  Street,  Thursdays,  at  io  A.  M., 
and   that   SHE  PAINTS  FOR  HER  PUPILS,    thus  se- 
curing to  them  designs  in  her  own  style  for  copies. 
Oakland  address,  963  Seventh  Street. 


CORNS,  BUNIONS,  ETC., 

INSTANTLY  REMOVED  AND    CU- 

RED  without  pain  or  inconvenience  to  walking,  by 

DR.  HALPRUNER, CHIROPODIST 

850  Market  Street,   corner  of  Stockton,    over 
Wenzell's  Drug   Store. 

HARDIE  & 

DARLING, 

(Successors  to  D.  HARDIE  cb>  CO  J 

CARPETS,    OIL    CLOTHS,    LINOLEI  W    FLOOR 

CLOTH,  SHADES,  LACE  t  I  111  t INS, 

AMD    MALL    PAPERS. 

719  Market  Street .....Hear  Third. 


PALACE    HOTEL  RESTAURANT. 


FIRST    CLASS    IN    ALL    RESPECTS. 


r\UIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

\S*    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     iSTEnirance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.    D.    SHARON. 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns — October  Stj  les. 

(TEND   STAMP  FOR   CATALOGUE. 
*~J     AGENCY,  124  Post  Street.  San  Francisco. 


C.  BEACH, 

BOOKSELLER    AND    STATIONER. 

New  Styles  In  Fancy  Stationery, 

Marcus  Ward's  Irish  Linen  Papctcrles, 
Standard,  Miscellaneous,  and  Juvenile  Books, 

107  Montgomery  Street,  opp.  Occidental  Hotel 


THE  OLDEST  DRY-COOPS  HOUSE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Our  Assortment  of  Fall  Goods,  including  Dress  Goods,  Silks,  Cloaks,  etc.,  is  now  Being  Opened. 

J.  W.  DAVIDSON  &  CO. 
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THE  TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

Mule  of  Texas. 
Mule  of  Texas,  ere  we  part. 
Tell  me  why  you  will  not  start ; 
Or,  if  really  you  must  balk, 
Pray  excuse  my  wicked  talk  ; 
Hear  my  vow  before  I  go, 
I'll  be  even  with  you,  though. 

By  your  long  tail  unconfined, 
Wooed  by  every  passing  wind  ; 
By  those  heels,  so  wondrous  swift, 
Which  can  men  o'er  tree-tops  lift  ; 
By  those  ears  that  droop  so  low, 
I'll  be  even  with  you,  though. 

By  those  ribs  I  long  to  baste, 
By  your  show  of  d.  b.  taste, 
By  the  melancholy  bray 
That  alarms  folks  miles  away  ; 
By  your  stern  resolve  to  whoa, 
I'll  be  even  with  you,  though. 

Mule  of  Texas,  I  am  gone  ; 

Think  of  me,  sweet,  when  alone, 

For  I  fly  to  get  a  club  ; 

Then  your  blamed  old  back  I'll  drub. 

If  I  can  not  make  you  go, 

I'll  be  even  with  you,  though. 

— Boston  Post, 

A  Desperate  Rhymester. 
There  was  a  King  Sennacherib, 
Who  said  that  he  could  whack  a  rib 
Of  any  but  Jehosaphat ; 
He  wouldn't  his,  he  was  so  fat. 

The  First  Criminal. 
There  was  a  young  lady  of  Ayr, 
Who  had  such  very  long  hair  ; 

When  she  crossed  the  long  crig 
People  said  'twas  a  wig, 
Which  no  'sponsible  lassie  would  wear, 

— London  Punch,  rSjS. 

Studies  in  Spelling. 
There  is  a  small  vill  .ge  c.illed  Alnwicke, 
Whose  inhabitants  fell  in  a  palnwicke 

When  the  comet  they  saw  ; 

And  they  all  hollered,  "  Oh  Law  ! 
It  is  certainly  something  Satalnwicke  !  " 

There  was  an  old  man  of  Alife, 
Who  kept  getting  dife  and  dife  ; 
When  yelled  at,  he'd  say, 
In  a  wondering  way, 
"  Oh,  what  do  you  whisper  to  mife? '.' 

There  once  lived,  not  far  from  St.  Denis, 
A  slangy  young  woman  called  Jenis, 

Who,  when  asked  by  her  beau 

A-riding  to  geau, 
Said,  "Thank  you,  I'm  not  taking  enis !  " 

There  was  a  young  man  of  St.  Cyr, 
Who  impatiently  muttered,  "  Oh,  dyr  ! 

I  certainly  fyr 

I  have  drank  too  much  byr, 
For  my  head  feels  uncommonly  quyr !  " 

In  Southern  conventions  the  negro 
He  cuts  quite  a  prominent  fegro  ; 
But  in  all  restaurants, 
When  the  waiter  he  wants, 
They  draw  pistols  and  pull  on  the  tregro. 

— Puck. 

What  She  Said. 
I  showed  my  love  my  fond  heart, 
And  asked  would  she  be  mine 
Till  cruel  death  do  us  part? 

She  answered  me,  "  Ach  nein  !  " 
I  showed  my  love  my  bank-book, 

And  then  I  touched  her  soul ; 
She  sighed  with  such  a  frank  look, 
And  sweetly  lisped,   "  Ja  wohl!"^ 

—  Carl  Schurz  in  Chicago  Tribune. 

Song:  of  the  Skirmisher. 
"  Come,  Bridget,  bring  my  good  old  pipe, 
And  plaze  to  shut  the  dure  ; 
No  tellin'  but  a  British  spy 

Is  listening  there,  astore. 
The  story  that  I'm  telling  you, 

Is  all  about  the  Queen  ; 
We're  going  to  blow  th'  ould  woman  up 
Wid  nitro-glycerine." 

"  Now,  saints  in  glory  !  that's  a  loye 

You're  telling  to  me,  Pat. 
.    Blow  up  the  Quane  !     Oh,  shtop  your  noise  ; 

I'm  sure  ye'll  not  do  that." 
"  Ye  may  take  the  gab  right  from  your  mouth  ; 

I'm  saying  what  I  mean  ; 
We're  going  to  blow  th'  ould  woman  up 

Wid  nitro-glycerine." 

"  Oh,  holy  mother  !     Patrick,  sure, 
Ye  wouldn't  do  that  same. 
Faith,  would  ye  blow  a  woman  up, 
And  you  a  man-— for  shame  !  " 
"  A  woman,  is  it?    Shtop  your  noise, 
And  hand  me  that  dudeen. 
There's  naught  will  blow  a  woman  up, 
But  nitro-glycerine." 

"  What  kind  o'  shtuff  is  that,  me  bye, 
Ye  talk  so  free  about  ? 
Some  kind  o'  tay,  maybe,  or  gin, 
Or  maybe  it  is  shtout." 
"  Phat  kind  o'  shtuff,  sure  I  don't  know  ; 
Perhaps  it  is  poteen. 
But  anyhow  we'll  blow  her  up 

Wid  nitro-glycerine. " — American   Queen. 

Love  and  Poker. 
1  My  '  Queen, '  "  said  he,  ' '  I'd  like  '  two  pair  ' 
With  you."    The  fair  maid  blushed, 
And  said  :  "  Now,  Jack,  I'd  '  beat '  you  there, 
For,  don't  you  see,  I'm  flushed  ?  " 
'  But  that  ain't '  straight,'"  replied  her  "|ack"; 

(That  "  hand-sir"  dimmed  his  lustre  ;) 
1  Such  '  play'  (on  words)  you  know  I  lack  " — 

And  then  he  "  double  bussed"  her. 
'  Please  name  the  day  ;  I  would  '  deal  light ' 
To  even  'board'  your  'ante,' 
I've  '  table  steaks  ' — '  give  me  a  sight ' — 

Shall  I  '  order  cards ' — or  shan't  I  ?  " 
The  "  Queen"  said  yes;  and  now,  grown  bold, 

They  "  draw  "  their  carriage  wicker  ; 
On  afternoons  you'll  "  see"  them  stroll — 
It  "  holds  up  a  little  kicker  1 " 

— T.  L.  Wilson  in  Titusville  World. 


NO  MYSTIFIED  SECRECY. 

We  lake  pride  in  telling  that  Hop  Bitters  are 
made  of  such  well  known  and  valuable  medicines 
as  Hops,  Buchu,  Mandrake  and  Dandelion,  which. 
are  so  much  used,  relied  on  and  recommended  by 
the  best  physicians  of  all  schools,  that  no  further 
proof  of  their  value  is  needed.  These  plants  are 
compounded  under  the  most  eminent  physicians 
and  chemists,  with  the  other  valuable  remedies, 
into  the  simple,  harmless  and  powerful  curative, 
Hop  Bitters,  that  begins  to  restore,  strengthen, 
build  up  ana  cure  from  the  first  dose,  and  that 
continually^  until  perfect  hcaltn  and  strength  is 
restored. 

ga^*  That  poor,  bed-ridden,  invalid  wife,  sister, 
mother,  or  daughter,  can  be  made  the  picture  of 
health  by  a  few  bottles  of  Hup  Bitters.  Will  you 
let  them  suffer?  Send  for  Circular  to 

HOP   BITTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  or  London,  Eng. 


LATEST 
FASHIONS 


ASSESSMENTS  AND  DIVIDENDS. 


Dress  Suits, 
Business  Suits, 


FREE   EXHIBITION 

JAPANESE  ART. 


33  Geary  Street— Open  Evenings. 

Values  Marbetl  on  ;i!I  the  Pieces. 
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'ROWN   POINT    GOLD    AND    SIL- 

Mining  Company. — Location  of  principal  place 
of  business,  San  Francisco,  California;  location  of  works, 
Gold  Hill,  Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. — Notice  is 
hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
held  on  the  seventh  day  of  September,  i88i,  an  assessment 
(No.  46}  of  Seventy-five  Cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately, 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  3,  No.  327  Pine  Street,  San  Franc'sco, 
Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  twelfth  day  of  October,  1881,  will  be  delinquent, 
and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction;  and  unless  pay- 
ment is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesdav,  the  sec- 
ond day  of  November,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JAMES  NEWLANDS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  3,  Stock  Exchange  Building,  No.  327  Pine 
Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

GARDEN    HOSE 

Of  all  grades  and  sizes, 

THE  VERY  CHEAPEST  AND  VERY  BEST 

THE   CELEBRATED 

MALTESE    CROSS  HOSE, 

For  Garden  purposes  and  Fire  Departments. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  M'f  g  Co. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  Manager, 
Corner  First  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


POTOSI  MINING   COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  pls.ee  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virgiuia  Mining  District, 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  August,  1881, 
an  assessment  (No.  6)  of  Fifty  (50)  Cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, hi  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Navada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  fourth  (4th)  day  of  October,  1881,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday, 
the  25th  day  of  October,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.   E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


(^HOLLAR     MINING     COMPANY. 

^"  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  Works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  29th  day  of  August,  1881,  an 
assessment  (No.  6)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  Thirtieth  day  of  September,  1881,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  madii  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
thirtv-first  day  of  October,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  79  Nevada  Block,  No,  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc.,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,   202    MARKET   STREET. 


GEO.   W.    PRESCOTT.  IRVING  M.    SCOTT.  H.  T.  SCOTT. 

UNION    IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Cor.  First  and  Mission  Sts., 

P.  O.  Box,  2128.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


P.    BRAVTON 


(CONSOLIDATED     VIRGINIA    MIA- 

^-*  ing  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Vir- 
ginia Mining  District,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  22d  day  of  August,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  16)  of  thirty  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediatelv 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  305  Montgomery  Street,  Room  26,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  September,  1881,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Saturday,  the 
22d  day  of  October,  1881,  at  the  hour  of  n  o'clock,  A.  M. 
at  the  office  of  the  Company,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

A.  W.  HAVENS,   Secretary. 

Office — Room  26,  No.  309  Montgomery  Street,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WILLIAMS,     DIMOND    &    CO. 

SHIPPING  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,   Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 

Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

■^*-  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 
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Gold  and  Silver,  or  25  Fancy  Chromo  Cards,  nam 
on,  10  cts.     NASSAU  CARD  CO.,  Nassau,  N.Y 


(CONSOLIDATED  IMPERIAL   MIN- 

^■^  ing  Company — Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Gold 
Hill,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  or  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  22d  day  of  August,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  16)  of  Ten  Cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  September,  i88r,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the 
eighteenth  day  of  October,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  FranciscTJ,  California. 

Silver  hill  mining  company. 

*"~^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  16th  day  of  August,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  16)  of  25  cents  per  share,  was  levied  upon  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  nineteenth  (19th)  day  of  September,  1881^  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday, 
the  10th  day  of  October,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.   DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


ptlVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    Ob 

~*—^     the  Silver  King  Mining   Company,  San   Francisco, 

September  6,  1881. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
CNo.  20)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (25c.)  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Thursdaj',  September^,  1881,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  19,  328  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  be  closed  on 
September  12,  1S81,  at  3  P.  M.     JOSEPH  NASH,  Sec. 


T\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OP 

■^-^  the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  September  2,  1881. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  above-named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  32,  of  Seventy-five  Cents  (75C.)per  share  was 
declared,  payable  on  Monday',  September  12,  1881,  at  the 
office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
pany in  New  York. 
*  WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


PACIFIC    IRON   WORKS 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON   &  CO., 

127  to  132  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,   Sugar  Mills,  Engines — 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc.,  etc. 


JOS.  F.  FORDERER, 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvanized    Iron    Cornices, 

Chimney  Tops  and   Iron  Skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53    BEALE    STREET. 


ESTABLISHED   1852. 

A.  P.  HOTALING  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  J.  H.  CUTTER 

OLD  ROURRON  WHISK Y, 

And  Importers  of 

FINE   WINES    AND    LIQUORS, 
429  and  431  Jackson  Street.        San  Francisco. 


THE 

AMERICAS  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


M 


ANUFACTURERS   of  all 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPIIE  LOW,    .-resident. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  ftflAI  Order  for  House 
and  Retail  1 .  1 1  tt  I      or  Office  by 
Dealer   In  UU ML  Telephone  SOS. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    ISO    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

<  omnierclal  Printers, 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


H.  L.  DODGE L.  H.  SWEENEY J    E.  RUGGLHH. 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND.... 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  n  and  m  California  Sts. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -  -      325  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


HUNTINGTON,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS   OF 

Hardware,  Iron-,  Steel,  and  foal. 

Junction  Kusli  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
52  to  58  K  Street,  Sacramento. 


J.  M.  BUFFINGTON, 

MINING     SECRETARY. 

300  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery,  second 

floor,  Over  JF.tna  Insurance  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C»  x*  K»  xt» 

Time    Schedule,    Sunday,   August  2S,   1881. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS: 


*4.oo  P.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*4-00  P.   M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.    M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

I.OO  A.  M. 
*4.oo  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
'3.30  P.  M. 
(8.00  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

S.OO  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
*4-00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
IO.OO  A.  M. 

3-30  P-  M. 

5-3° 


S.OO 


S.OO  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
%.00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.00  P.   M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
*3.00  P.  M. 
J3-30  P.    M. 

"4.00  P.  m. 
3.30  P-  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

'3-3° 


'8.oo  i 


DESTINATION. 


.  .Antiochand  Martinez. 


. .  Calistoga  and  Napa . 


j  Deming  and  \  Express 

\  East J  Emigrant 

.  .El  Paso,  Texas 

j  Gait  and  )  via  Livermore 

(  Stockton  j"  via  Martinez 

. . lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing 

. .  "      (tSundays  only) 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

. .  Livermoie  and  Niles 

. .  Madera  and  Yosemite 


Marysville  and  Chico 

Niles(see  also  Livermore&N  lies) 

Ogden  and  \  Express .  '. 

East )  Emigrant 

Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

Sacramento,  \  via  Livermore. . . 

Colfax,    and  V  via  Eenicia 

Alta J  via  Benicia 

Sacramento  River  Steamers,. .. 
San  Jose  and  Niles 


.Vallejo. 


(JSundays  only) 


.  .Virginia  City. 
.  .Woodland 


a.  35  p.  m. 

*IO-05  A.  M. 
*I2-35  P.   M. 

7-35  P-  M. 
II.35  A.  M. 

7.35  p.  "■ 


3.05 


.  M. 


.Willows  and  Williams. 


;.35  p.  M. 

6  05  A.  M. 
2-35  P.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 
"12.35  p-  M- 
6.05  P.  M. 
II.35  A.  M. 

2.35  P.  M. 
6.Q5  P.  M. 
8.35  A.  M. 
2.35  P.  M. 
*I2.35  P.   M. 

7-35  P-  M. 
4.05  P.  M. 
11.35  A.  M. 

6.05  A.  M. 

7-35  P-  M- 

6.05   P.  M. 

7-35  P-  M. 

II-35  A.M. 
*6.00  A.  M. 
4.O5  P.   M. 

9-35  A.  M. 

7.35  p-  M- 

2-35  P-  M- 

*I0.05  A.  M. 
I1I.35  A.  M. 
*I2.35  P..M. 

11-35  A.  M. 

11-35  A.  M. 

*7-35  P.  m. 

*7-35  p.  m. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  a.  m. 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  San  Pablo 
Express  from  "Deming"  at  Antioch. 


should   meet 
also,  Pacific 


FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
To' EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6. 10,  7.30,  8.30,   9.30,    10.30, 

1-1. 30,  12.30,  1.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00,    8.10,  9.20, 

1*40,  *ii.45- 
To  ALAMEDA--"t6.io,    7,00,  "+7.30,  8.00,  *t8.3o,   9.00, 
+9,30,   10.00,  11.00,    12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  ^3.30,  4.00, 

"t4.30,  5.00,  *ts-30  6.00,  *t6.30,  *7-oo,  8.10,  9.20,  10.40, 

*n.4S. 
To  BERKELEY— 7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.30,  11.30,    1.00,  3.00 

4.00.  5.00,  6.00,  *6.3o. 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.io,  8.co,   10.00,    12.00,  1.30, 

3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  *6.3o. 

TO   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— "5.20,  *6.oo,  6.50,  and 

on  the  24th  and  54th  minute  of  each  hour  (excepting  2.24, 

p.  m.)  from  7.24  a.  m.  to  6.54  p.  m.,  (inclusive,)  8.00,  9.10, 

10.30. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5. 10,  "5.50,  6.40,    7.44,    8.44 

9-44.   iQ-44.     «-44i     12-44.    *-44.    «-44.   3-44>    4-44.    5-44 

6.44,  7.50,  9.00,  10.20. 
From   ALAMEDA — *5.oo,   '5.40,  6.25,   7.00,  *t7-3o,  8.00, 

*t8-30,  9.00,    ^t9-30,  10.00,    *Jio.3o,   11.00,   12.00,    i.oo, 

3.00,  "13.30,  4.00,  "14.30,  5.00,  *t5,30,  6.00,  *}6.30,  *7-20, 

*h-3°.  8'3°»  9-55- 
From  BERKELEY— *5.4o,  *6.3o,    7.30,    8,30.   9.30,   10.30 

11.30,   1.00.  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— *5-40,  '6.30,  8.00.  10.00,  12.00 

1-30,  3-3o,  4.3°.  5-3°.  *6-3°- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7.i5,   9.15.  "-*5.  1-15,  3-^5 
,  8.15,  10.15,  12-15  2-*5.  4-15- 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  {*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 


"  Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

General  Sup't. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't, 


Delos  Lake. 


Hosmer  P.  McKoon 


LAKE    &    M°KOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law 

310  Pine  Street,  Kooms  16, 13,  and  14, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


muBam 


BROAD    GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT 

Commencing  Saturday,  June  4,  1881,    and   until  fur- 
ther NOTICE, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and    Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


L.  D.  Latimer. 


W.m.  W.  Morrow 


LATIMER   &   MORROW, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

Koonis  75,  7G,  and  77  Nevada  Block, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


8.30  A.  M. 
t9-30  A.  M. 
IO.4O  A.  M. 

•3.30  P.  M. 

4.25  P.  M. 
*5- 15  P-  M. 
6.3O  P.  M. 

8.30  A.  M. 
t9-30  A.  M. 
IO.4O  A.  M. 
*3.30  P.  M. 

4.25  P.  M. 

10.40  A.  M. 
"3.30  P.  M. 

IO.40  A,  M. 
*3-30  P.  M. 
10.40  A.  M. 
#3.30  P.  M. 
IO.4O  A.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


.San    Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
Menlo    Park 


('  ^ 

J  .  .Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 
J Principal  Way  Stations . .   j 

I  J 

I  .  .Gilroy,   Pajaro,  Castroville, 
( and  Salinas 

■j  . .  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos. . . 

,  ..Monterey,    Aptos,     Soquel,  ■. 
■j  and  Santa  Cruz ,- 

. . . .  Soledad  and  Way  Stations. . . 


*  Sundays  excepted,     t  Sundays  only. 


Stage  connections  are  made  daily  with  the  10. 40  a.  m. 
train,  except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  con- 
nect with  8,30  A.  M.  train. 

Ticket    Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend    Street, 
and  No.  9.  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

B3F  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m. 


(TOU'I//  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
»J  New  Route — Narrow  Gau%e. 

SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  APRIL  4,  1881,  Boats  and  Trains  will 
leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  loot  of  Market 
""  treet,  as  follows : 

J  _»  —  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
O.OU  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.-Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

«,    -,-,  P.  M.,  Daily,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate 

i'O^  Stations. 

-  j*-.  P.  M.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  San  Jose  and 
T'u       all  intermediate  points. 

g£T  In  Alameda,  all  Through  Trains  will  stop  at  Park 
Street  and  Pacific  Avenues  onlv. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good  until  Monday  follow 
ing,  inclusive,  to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa  Cruz 
and  return,  $5. 

OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA  FERRY. 

Ferries  and  Local  Trains  leave  : 

San  Francisco  for  Oakland  and  Alameda— *6. 35, 
7-35i  8.30,  9-30,  10.30  11.30  a.  m.  ti2-3o,  1.30,  2.30, 
3.30,   4.30,   5.30,  6.30,  7.30,  8.30,  and  11,30  p.  M. 

From  Corner  Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets, 
Oakland — *6.oo,  *7.oo,  8.00,  8.50,  9.50,  10.50,  t*i-5o,  a.m 
12.50,  1.50,  2.50,  3.50,  4.50,  5.50,  6.50  and  9.50  p.  m. 

From  High  Street,  Alameda— *5. 45,  *6-45,  7.45,  8.38, 
9-35,  10.35,  tn,35  A.  M.  12.35,  *-35,  z-35.  3-35.  4-35. 
5.35,  6.35,  and  9.35    P.M. 

t  Saturdays  aud  Sundays  only. 
■"Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-town  ticket  offices,  222  Montgomery  Street.    Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Through  Trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  and  10.35 
A.  M.,  and  6.35  ?■  M. 


INSURANCE. 


w!NEW  YORK 


N. 


LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Assets,  over  $43,000,000. Annual   Revenue, 

over  $8,000,000. Surplus,  over  $0,000,000. 


'THE    TONTINE    INVESTMENT 

Policy  of  this  Company  combines  in  one  form   the 
greatest  number  of  advantages  attainable  in  a   Life   Insur- 
ance Policy.     Life  insurance  agents  and  others  are  invited 
to  apply  for  detailed  explanations  of  this  plan. 
MORRIS  FRANKLIN,  WILLIAM  H.  BEERS, 

President.  Vice-Prest.  &  Actuary. 

Theodore  M.  Banta,  Cashier. 

D.  O'Dell,  Sup't  of  Agencies. 
Charles  Wright,  M.D.,  Henry  Tuck,  M.D., 

Medical  Examiners. 

A  IKY.    fi.  HAMES,    Manager   for   the    PaeMe 

Coast. 

WILLIAMS,    DIMOND    &.    CO., 
General  Agent.*, 

For  Sandwich  Islands,  Japan,  and  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 


S.  B.  B0SWELL&  CO 

STOCK    BROKERS, 

Removed  to  330  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

1 1 S  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &.  CO., 

TMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

Liquor    Dealers.    322-324   .FRONT    STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TAKER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

TMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

GROCERS.  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


H.  FRACKER, 

Superintendent. 


G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Gen.  Pass.  Aeent. 


THUNDER  POWDER  COMP'Y. 

OFFICE, 

600   Montgomery   St.,  Room  4. 


WM.  SHERMAN President 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Secretary 

CHARLES  DE  LACY.' General  Manager 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT, 

F.  M.  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WAITE, 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

WM.  M.  STEWART. 

This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive— an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap^and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  explanation! 

C.   AUOLPHE   LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


LR.3Ainh-.-D 


Capital,    -        -     $600,000.09 

Re-Insurance  Reserve,     $)  9,542.03 

Reserve  for  unpaid  losses,  15,900.00 

i\JET    Sl'RPLI'K    over  all 

liabilities,      -      -      -      144,563.40 

Total  Assets,      -     $840,004.43 

C.  T.  HOPKINS,  Pres.        L.  L.  ERCMWELL,  V-Pres 
ZENAS  CROWELL,  Sec.  E.  T.  BARNES,  Ass.    Sec. 
A.   C.  DONNELL,  City  Fire   Surveyor. 
L'APT.   GEO.  GUMMING,   Marine  Surveyor. 


BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN 

Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Limited. 

Capital  Subscribed $5,000,000 

Capital  Paid  Up 1,000,000 

Cash  Reserve  Fund  (in  addition  to  capital)'  1,031,741 


Pacific  Department 
,ONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Capital $7,500,000 

Cash  Assets 1,830,943 


MANCHESTER 
Fire   Insurance  Company, 

OF   MANCHESTER. 

Capital 85,O00,O»9 

Cash  Assets 1,288,367 


BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

31G  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


BANKING. 


THE   NEVADA   BANK 

■L  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


L10ME  MUTUAL 

n  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capital  paid  tip $3,000,000 

Reserv   U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agen  v  A     New  Y^»k 62  Wall  Str 

ACENCV   AT  VlRG'NlA,  NnVAOA 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transit 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 

J  HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,001 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agtney  of  tlic  Bank  o1 
California;  Ko»ton,  Turnout  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  I  11  Ion  National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
nicu's  Savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  London,  N.  M.  Botlisehild  A 
Sons ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1880 391,106  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 


/ 


0 


$5 


to  $2o'per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free.  'Ad- 
dress'STINSON  &  CO..  Portland.  Maine. 


*7- 


,  a  week.     $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out 
fit  free.     Addiess  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Rlaine 


FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

Street 
'  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


m//a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free 
V»  °°    Address  H    HALLETT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE   CO., 

of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Estabtishad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE   COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1S36. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  q{  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  Capital $31, 099,750 

Aggregate  Assets ■  -    41,890,933 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE    BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


C.  J.   HUTCHINSON. 


H.    R.    MANN 


HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Z.  P.  Clark,  J.  C,  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


DACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    CO. 

The  Steamships  t-f  this  Company  will  sail  from  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  during  the  year  1881,  as  follows:  From 
Wharf,  corner  of  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  for  YOKO- 
HAMA and  HONG  KONG,  at  2  p.  m.: 

City  of  Tokio,  City  of  Peking, 

October  20.  

Conneuting  at  YOKOHAMA  with  steamers  of  the  MITSU 
BISHI  CO.  for  HIOGO,  NAGASAKI,  and  SHANGHAE. 
Excursion  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  Special  Rates. 

FOB  SUVMV  AND  ALCKLAND,  via  HONOLU- 
LU, at  2  p.  m.,  or  immediately  on  arrival  of  English  mails  : 
Zealaftdia.   City  of  Sidney.  Australia.  City  of  New  1'or't 

September  24.    October  22.         November  19 

Round-the-WorldTrip,  via  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  $650. 

FOR  NEW  TOKIt.  via  PANAMA,  at  12  o'clock 
noon,  on  4th  and  19th  of  every  month,  taking  Passengen 
and  Freight  for  Mexican,  Central  American,  and  South 
American  ports  ;  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports;  for 
Liverpool,  London,  and  Southampton  ;  for  St.  Nazarie,  and 
for  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Antwerp. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 

QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 


JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  v.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Tuesday,  Sep.  20.       Thursday,  Oct.  6.    Friday,  Nov,  4. 
Saturday,  Dec.  3.       Wednesday,  Dec.  21. 
Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streei 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


DACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  eviry  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
G00DALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


GOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED  the 
Author.  A  new  and  great  Medical 
Work,  warranted  the  best  and  cheap- 
est, indispensable  to  every  man,  enti- 
tled "The  Science  of  Life,  or  Self- 
Preservation  ;"  bound  in  the  finest 
French  muslin,  embossed,  full  gilt,  300 
pp.,  contains  beautiful  steel  engrav- 
ings, 125  prescriptions,  price  only  $1.25 
sent  by  mail  ;  illustrated  sample  6  cts. 


TriinW    rPITV'(?DT  V  Send   now.     Address  Peabody  Medi- 
&.MUW     InlOiiLr-cal   Institute,  or  Dr.  W.   H.  Parker, 


No.  4  Bulhnch  street,  Boston. 


THOMAS  PRICE, 

CHEMICAL  LABORATORY  ASSAY 

Office,  Bullion  Rooms,  and  Oie  Floors, 
S24  Sacrameulo  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


JL  H.  McDonald, 

President* 

Saalraneisco, 


.EstaEliaheBL 

1863. 

CapitalStocli 

si.ooo.ooo.oo 

Surplus  459,233.03 

San  Francisco,  Jvly  1,  1881, 

RESOURCES. 

Beal  Estate  (Bank Build's)  ...SI 50,000  00 

Bills  Keceivable 1,607,093  11 

I".  S.  Bonds 626,977  35 

Beal  Estate  taken  fordebt....         5,225  35 
land  Ass'n  and  Dock  Stock  . .      12.223  70 

Due  front  other  Banks 3O4.500  30 

Cash.  (Coin  in  our  vault) 508,611  45 

LIABILITIES.  83.114,631  26 

Capital  Stock $1,000,000  00 

Reserve  Fund  (Surplus) 459,233  03 

Due  Depositors 1,469,228  SO 

Due  to  other  Banks 186,107  23 

Due  Dividends 62  50 

B»  H.  McDonald,  President    s3.ii4.63i  26 


PACIFIC  BH-A-KTCJ^, 

433  fnl'lornla  St.,  !-'an  Francisco. 

GEO.  T.  DOTtXIN Manner 

WM.  SEXTOS Asa't  Jtanage.- 

City     Dejartmont, 

2IG  :  ansoiiic'slreel, 

VAX  TASSEL.  TOY  fc  TO Apents 


$2.00 
$2.50 
-    $3.03 


B 


L.  A.   BERTELINGS    PATENT. 

\YS  THE  FINEST  SPECTACLES 

in  existence.     j£ir  The  only  Opticians  on  the  coast 
who  make  Spectacle  Lenses  to  order. 

BERTELING  &    HATRV.   Scientific  Opticians, 

43*   Kearny  St.,  between  Pine  and  California. 

££"  Beware  of  FRAUDS,  who  tell  you  they  make  Spec- 
tacle Lenses,  as  we  are  the  ONLY  OPTICIANS  on  this 
coast  who  do. 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 


PAPER  WAREHOUSE 

BONESTELL,  ALLEN  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

ALL    KINDS    OF    PAPER. 

413   AXD    415   SAXSOME    STREET, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


DRINK 


JEWELRY  i  SILVERWARE 


WE  INrTTE  AN  EXAMINATION  OF  OUR  LARGE  STOCK  OF 
FIXE  DIAMONDS  AND  PEARLS,  ALSO  NEW  STYLES  IN  JEW- 
ELRY AND  SILYERWARE,  WHICH  WE  ARE  CONSTANTLY  RE 
CEIVING.  SIXCE  THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  OLD  FIRM  WE 
HAVE  MADE  MATERIAL  CHANGE  IN  PRICES,  AND  OFFER 
GOODS  LOWER  THAN  EVER  BEFORE. 

LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Successors  to  Braveruian  &  Leyy,  No.  119  Montgomery  St. 


1881      FALL.      1881 

We  beg  to  announce  the  opening  of  various  lines  of  Sfew  Goods  just 
received  for  the  Fall  Trade,  comprising  Plushes,  Telvets,  Silks,  Satin  de 
Lyons,  Satin  Marveleaux,  Colored  RTiadaines,  Black  Goods,  Camels' 
Hairs,  Shoodas,  Cashmeres,  etc..  together  with  a  very  large  line  of  real 
Scotch,  French,  and  German  Plaids;  Stripes  and  Plaids  to  Match;  In- 
visible  Checks,  etc. 

Our  Fancy  Goods  Department  contains  full  lines  of  Spanish  Lace 
Scarfs  and  Fichus,  m  ide  up  Lace  Ties,  Bows,  Fichus,  etc.;  Fancy  Laces 
by  the  piece  and  yard,  Lace  Collars,  Mull  Ties,  etc.,  in  all  the  newest 
styles ;  Flat  Bags  and  Belts  in  all  the  latest  patterns. 

Our  stock  of  GEMTNE  FOSTER  KID  GLOYES  is  always  large,  and 
Xadies  can  rely  on  getting  their  size  and  the  shade  wanted.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  many  inferior  makes  of  laced  Gloves  now  offered  in  this 
city,  parties  wanting  a  first-class  article  should  only  buy  them  of  us. 

Mr.  Doane  is  now  in  New  York,  selecting  novelties  as  they  come  out, 
and  our  friends  will  always  be  able  to  find  something  new  by  examining 
our  Stock. 

DOANE  &  HENSHELWOOD, 

132  Kearny  Street,  (Thurlow  Block). 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF    BOSTON, 

A-e  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  oi  the  present 

time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private. 
ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGYES  mailed  to  any  address. 

WOODWORTH,  SCHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FRESH   SHIPxMEXTS  of  this  renowned  brand  of  Champagne  Just  Re- 
ceived  by  the   Agents, 


WOLFF     &     RHEINHOLD,    506     BATTERY    STREET. 


FALL  STYLE  HATS  1 1 

The  Largest  Stock  of  FALL  Novelties  in  MEN'S,  YOUTH'S,  and 
CHILDREN'S  HATS  in  all  shades,  offered  by 

HERRMANN 


rn 


336  KEARNY  ST.,  NEAR   PINE. 

Send  for  IUustrated  Catalogue. 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 


TJ/HOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 

'  dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Q^mpagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer. 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

116  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block,  SAN   FRANCISCO. 


FALK'S  MILWAUKEE 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD ! 


SEWING  MACHINE 

J  A  DIES    APPRECIATING    THE 

BEST,  and  desiring  reliability  in  work,  will  have  no 
other.     Send  for  circular  to 

J.  W.   EVANS, 
29  Post  Street.     -      San  Francisco. 


NO.  12  TYLER  STREET,  S.   F 

These  Pianos  are  all  three-stringed,  with  ivory  keys  ;  no 
imitation. 


R  E  M  0 VAL 

JOHN    MIDDLETON, 

(Successor  to  Middleton  &  Famsworth), 

COAL    DEALER, 

Has  Removed  to 

10    POST    STREET. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


AjOTICE—THE    TRADE  AND  THE 

Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side,  "  Macondray  it  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  th^  label,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY  &  OO.. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


C.    V.  SHEFFIELD. 


N.  W.  SPAULDING. 


J.   PATTERSON 


SAW  MANUFACTURE 


17  and  10  Fremont  St.,   San  Francisco 


S.  &   G.  GUMP, 

581    and  583  Market  Street,  S.  F., 

Manufacturers  of 

Mirrors,  Cornices,  Hardvtood  Mantles,  Picture 

Frames,  and  Brie-a-Brac. 

IMPORTERS  of  GOUPIL'S  ENGRAVINGS,  CHRO- 
MOS,  PHOTOGRAPHS,  ETC. 


NATHANIEL    GRAY.  C  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

Jf.  GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

641  Sacramento  Street. 


For  CLEANING  and  POLISHING 


LUSTRO 


:«&&£igr  _  Brass 

and 


Silverware,  -^S 
Nickel  Plate  - 
on  Stoves.     J^^^^W^^^^'  Copperwnre. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE   &  CO. 

110  to  US  Battery  Street. 


BEER. 
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PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


AN    ECONOMICAL    MAIDEN. 


Being  a  Romance  of  the  San  Francisco  Flower  Mission. 


My  name  is  George  Talbot ;  my  profession  the  law.  I 
am  not  going  to  tell  you  until  the  end  of  my  story  whether 
I  am  a  bachelor  or  not,  but  shall  proceed  at  once,  in  the 
most  practical  manner,  to  say  what  I  have  to  say.  I  was 
always  considered  a  good-looking  fellow  ;  in  fact,  in  my  sum 
mer  tweed,  with  my  white  straw  hat,  and  one  of  my 
white  embroidered  ties,  I  was  thought  by  many  to  be  irre- 
sistible. It  was  a  rare  thing  for  any  of  the  pretty  girls 
•whom  I  met  on  the  street  to  pass  me  with  merely  a  casual 
glance.  I  was  favored  with  a  little  frightened  peep  from 
some,  and  flattered  by  others  with  an  undisguised  stare. 

Under  these  circumstances,  you  will  not  be  surprised  when 
I  tell  you  that  with  my  usual  amount  of  self-possession,  and 
no  flutterings  at  the  heart,  I  climbed  the  stairs  in  a  rather 
unfrequented  part  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  until  I 
reached  a  long,  low  room,  illuminated  in  the  most  fantastic 
and  yet  most  fashionable  manner,  with  Japanese  fans 
scrolls,  pictures,  brackets,  and  innumerable  other  articles 
too  numerous  to  mention.  There  were  other  decorations 
beyond  these.  Innumerable  "  types  of  beauty,"  children  of 
the  Graphic  and  London  News,  bordered  by  brightly  flow 
ered  paper,  were  fastened  upon  the  walls  ;  these  faces  only 
out-charmed  by  the  dimpled  fresh  ones  that  hung  lovingly 
over  rows  and  rows  of  huge  tables,  groaning  under  their 
weight  of  flowers.  I  stood  the  battery  of  brown,  speckled, 
large,  small,  Dolly  Varden,  striped  kitchen  aprons,  black, 
blue,  hazel,  merry,  thoughtful,  mischievous  eyes,  unflinch 
ingly.  I  looked  around  and  about  at  the  black-haired,  gol 
den-haired  girls,  crossing  and  recrossing  in  the  afternoon 
sunshine,  which  flooded  the  western  windows,  and  then  at 
the  boxes  of  blackberries,  the  baskets  of  peaches,  the  bun 
dies  of  newspapers,  the  barrels  of  crackers,  finally  upward, 
and  met  my  fate. 

It  was  a  good  place  to  find  it,  but  she  was  no  pale,  ethereal 
angel,  but  a  brown-skinned,  pink-cheeked  girl,  almost  wholly 
enveloped  in  one  of  the  aforesaid  aprons,  perched  upon  th 
topmost  round  of  a  ladder,  fastening  upon  the  dingy  white 
wall  a  most  strikingly  executed  lithograph  of  a  battle  in  Al 
giers — a  hammer  in  one  hand,  her  mouth  full  of  pins,  every 
alternate  strike  hitting  the  little  bruised  hands  to  a  melody  of 
"ohs!"  and  "ahs!"  Oh,  she  was  pretty — not  beautiful, 
but  pretty — this  black-eyed,  ebon-haired  girl !  I  am  not  in 
the  least  susceptible.  I  am  a  full-fledged  society  man,  and 
have  withstood  the  fascinations  of  a  score  of  fashion's  belles, 
but  this  little  gypsy,  with  her  round  face  and  dimpled  cheeks, 
hammering  her  hands  to  pieces,  drove  likewise  the  iron  into 
the  depths  of  my  heart. 

I  should  be  dissembling  if  I  asserted  I  had  never  fallen 
in  love  before  ;  I  had  once  or  twice,  in  my  extreme  youth 
but  had  been  dragged  back  from  the  verge  of  the  fatal  preci- 
pice by  the  bitter  consciousness  that  my  father,  although 
comfortably  off,  was  a  shrewd,  business-like  old  man,  and 
possessed  of  three  daughters  already  ;  consequently  he 
would  be  unwilling — in  fact,  would  positively  refuse — to 
support  a  daughter-in-law.  At  the  time  I  write  of,  how 
ever,  I  was  "a  promising  young  lawyer,"  making  enough 
money  through  the  quarrels  and  feuds  of  litigious  friends 
to  support  me  comfortably. 

A  case  had  brought  me  to  the  "  Flower  Mission."  I  had 
received  at  my  office  a  postal  from  an  old  lady  pensioner  in 
one  of  the  infirmaries,  bidding  me  call  upon  her  immediately 
and  make  her  will.  Not  sure  of  the  authenticity  of  the  ad 
dress  or  communication,  I  was  referred  to  the  "  Mission,1' 
where  I  was  told  I  could  receive  all  necessary  information. 
Glancing  around  among  the  bevy  of  girls,  I  found  the  sec- 
retary, and  obtained  from  her  the  required  particulars. 

"  Miss  Stratheme,"  she  said,  turning  to  my  enchantress 
on  the  ladder,  "it  is  time  for  you  to  take  your  flowers  to 
your  sick  people.  You  ought  to  have  your  picture  nailed  up 
by  this  time.     Mr. Mr. — er " 

"  Talbot,"  I  suggested,  gravely. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Talbot  has  been  called  suddenly  on  a  matter  of 
business  to  see  Simpson,  an  old  lady  on  your  sick  list.  You 
had  better  take  him  along  with  you,  and  show  him  the  way. 

I  presented  my  card. 

"  Miss  Stratheme,  Mr.  Talbot." 

There  was  dead  silence  from  the  young  lady  who  had  had 
this  unceremonious  introduction  thrown  so  unceremoniously 
at  her,  for  the  secretary,  having  performed  her  duty  consci 
entiously  and  with  dispatch,  had  retreated  to  the  other  end 
of  the  room. 

The  silence  becoming  rather  awkward,  I  decided  to  break 
it.  "  May  I  nail  it  for  you  ?!)  I  asked,  in  my  most  effective 
manner.  Receiving  no  answer,  and  seeing  her  seated  so 
quietly  on  the  top,  1  concluded  she  had  finished  her  perform 
ance,  and  proffered  my  aid  in  another  form.  "Allow  me  to 
assist  you  to  alight,"  I  ventured.  Still  no  reply,  but  a  little 
shuffle,  and  a  suggestion  of  a  giggle  from  some  silly  girls  at 
the  adjoining  tables. 

"Perhaps,  if  you  would  go  away,  I  might  get  to  my  sick 
folks  sometime  this  afternoon,"  she  said,  slowly,  with  her 
head  averted,  and  something  very  similar  to  a  smothered 
laugh  in  her  voice. 

I  turned  aside,  crestfallen,  and  reflected  on  my  awkward 
position.     What  could   I   do  with  such  a  bundle  of  coquet- 


tishness  and  conceit  on  my  hands  all  the  way  out  to  the 
infirmary?  What  could  1  say  to  her?  My  first  impulse  was 
to  rush  headlong  down  the  stairs,  regardless  ol  consequences, 
and  leave  the  young  miss  to  her  own  meditations  ;  but  a  nod- 
ding of  heads  like  brown  marguerites  in  a  daisy  field,  a  whis 
pering,  a  rustling,  decided  me.  No,  I  was  not  going  to  be 
made  a  laughing  stock  ;  she  would  have  to  lead  me.  So  she 
came  out  of  the  ante-room,  a  little  brown-robed  figure,  with 
her  face  screened  by  a  thick  veil,  and  walked  down  the  steps, 
latent  rebellion  exhibiting  itself  in  every  move  and  step  she 
made.  I  felt  like  a  culprit  as  I  walked  along  the  street,  not 
beside  her,  but  a  discreet  distance  behind,  following  her 
steadily  as  she  threaded  her  way  through  the  crowds  of  peo- 
pie  on  the  dusty  sand-blown  streets. 

At  last  we  reached  the  place,  a  bare  old  house,  guiltless 
of  yard  or  garden — as  dismal  a  home  as  ever  a  mortal  might 
choose  to  live  in.  A  flight  of  stairs,  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  we  were  in  the  room — a  little,  stifled,  hot  apartment, 
with  a  feeble  attempt  at  decoration,  like  a  badly-executed 
irritation  of  the  rooms  we  had  just  left.  A  quiet  old  figure, 
n  Quaker-like  dress,  was  bending  wearily  over  a  heap  of 
non-assorted  patches  of  calico  and  flannel.  On  hearing  the 
door  open,  she  rose  from  her  chair  and  tottered  forward  to 
meet  us.  She  recognized  my  companion  in  a  minute,  caught 
both  her  hands  in  hers,  and  kissed  them.  The  old  lady  was 
extremely  voluble  in  her  thanks  for  the  flowers,  and  was  at 
last  interrupted  by  Miss  Stratheme. 

"  Mr.  Talbot,"  she  said,  in  a  low  sweet  voice,  "  this  is  Mrs. 
Simpson.  You  will  have  to  broach  the  subject  of  the  will  to 
her  yourself,  as  she  wanders  in  her  mind  at  times.  It  is 
about  a  little  outside  land  she  owns  ;  she  wants  to  deed  it 
over  to  the  infirmary."  Then  she  lifted  her  basket,  without 
further  words,  and  passed  out  of  the  door. 

I  realized  that  was  the  last  of  her  I  should  see  for  that 
day,  and  I  feared  for  many  days,  for  although,  from  the  tip 
of  her  little  French  kid  boots  to  the  dainty  white  frill  of  her 
summer  straw  hat,  she  had  the  appearance  of  a  wealthy  girl, 
yet  I  imagined,  from  some  charming  unconventionalism 
about  her,  I  should  not  meet  her  at  the  parties  of  any  "so 
ciety  set."     Why,  I  could  not  tell.     Perhaps  her  father  was 

old-fashioned  Puritan  who  frowned  down  all  frivolities 
perhaps  only,  for  there  was  precious  little  Puritanism  visible 
in  the  witch  of  a  daughter. 

I  left  the  infirmary  with  conflicting  sensations,  chie: 
among  which  was  an  intense  pity  for  Aunt  Prue,  and  a  wild 
impracticable  plan  to  carry  her  off,  and  install  her  in  one  of 
our  sunny  attic  chambers,  where  she  might  look  out  forever 
on  the  green  lawn  and  the  rose-trees.  Then,  again — but 
no,  I  shall  spend  no  more  time  in  discussing  my  various 
feelings,  or  the  theories  I  formed  concerning  Miss  Stra- 
theme's  life,  or  how  I  haunted  the  neighborhood  and  the 
various  churches  of  the  city,  by  turns,  for  a  glimpse  of  her, 
until  I  was  fairly  faint-hearted  at  my  want  of  success. 

Finally,  however,  after  months  of  disappointment,  the 
Fates  favored  me  in  a  most  unexpected  fashion.  I  had  re 
turned  from  my  office  one  afternoon  gloomy  and  out  of 
spirits.  Opening  my  door  with  a  bang,  I  stalked  discon- 
tentedly in,  and  threw  myself  in  an  easy  chair,  when  a  little 
rose-tinted  envelope  on  the  mantle-piece,  which  proved  to 
be  an  invitation  to  a  reception,  attracted  my  attention.  I 
read,  "Mrs.  Berton's  compliments," etc.    fust  what  I  wanted 

I  needed  a  breath  of  excitement  to  drive  my  ennui 
away.  The  evening  mentioned  found  me  in  the  Berton 
drawing-rooms.  Seating  myself  upon  a  low  ottoman,  at  the 
side  of  my  latest  partner,  where  I  could  command  a  view  of 
the  door,  I  saw  ushered  in  a  couple  who  fairly  took  my 
breath  away.  The  man  was  a  brother-lawyer  of  mine, 
Jonathan  Dow,  by  name — a  keen,  studious,  close-fisted  fel- 
low. The  girl  on  his  arm  was  Miss  Stratheme.  Enveloped 
in  a  cloud  of  amber-colored  silks  and  gauze,  with  strings  of 
pearls  in  her  dark  hair,  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  so  lovely 
a  creature.  I  was  not  alone  in  my  opinion  of  her  beauty 
for,  as  she  entered,  a  quiet  buzz  of  admiration  ran  around  the 
room. 

Excusing  myself  as  hastily  as  I  could,  I  sought  my  hostess 
for  an  introduction,  not  daring  to  hazard  my  fate  on  so  pre 
carious  a  one  as  had  been  thrust  upon  her  at  the  "  Flowei 
Mission."  Pushing  my  way  through  the  little  crowd  of  black 
coats,  I  was  presented,  and  asked  eagerly  for  her  card.  She 
looked  up  inlo  my  face  with  a  smile  and  a  little  flash  of 
recognition. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  said,  "  it  is  full." 

I  could  ill  conceal  my  chagrin.  Seeing  my  disappoint 
ment,  she  looked  at  me  archly. 

"  You  can  take  me  into  supper,  if  you  are  not  previously 
engaged." 

I  assured  her  of  my  freedom,  and  then  danced  patiently 
until  midnight.  At  the  first  stroke  of  the  clock,  I  bore  her 
off.  Then,  after  a  short  while,  I  suggested  the  conservatory 
instead  of  the  crowded  dining-room.  Finding  a  retreat,  I 
secured  a  couple  of  ices,  and  we  ensconced  ourselves. 

"Have  you  been  to  the  'Flower  Mission'  lately?"  she 
asked  ;  "  perhaps  you  know  poor  dear  old  Aunt  Prue  is  dead." 

"No,"  I  replied  hastily,  realizing  I  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
and  hear  during  the  short  period  of  that  lucky  supper.  "  I 
bavenot  been  there  ;  I  did  not  know  she  was  dead.    And  you, 

where  have  you  been  this  long  eternity  of  a I  beg  your 

pardon,  I  mean,  I  mean,"  I  stammered,  discovering  I  had 
almost  betrayed  myself,  "have  you  been  there  ?  " 

Oh,"  she  said,  repressing  a  smile  at  my  embarrassment, 


/  have  been  away  to  the  country,  but  working,  neverthe- 
less, in  the  cause.  Mr.  Talbot,  to  come  to  business,  I  won- 
der  do  you  think  you  could  help  us?  Somehow  I  imag- 
ine you  look  as  if  you  might." 

"  Miss  Stratheme,"  I  cried,  ecstatically,  "  I  am  at  your 
service.     What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"  Well,"  she  said,  with  a  little  shrug  of  her  shoulders,  her 
girlish  face  clouded  for  an  instant,  "perhaps  you  won't  be- 
lieve it,  maybe   I  do  not  look  like   it,  but,  practically,  I  am 

orried  to  death."  She  paused  for  a  moment  to  see  the 
effect  of  her  words  ;  then  continued:  "  We  have  established 
a  coffee-house  in  a  business  portion  of  the  city,  where  we 
hope  to  counteract  some  of  the  terrible  influences  of  sa- 
loons; but  we  do  not  see  our  way  clear  as  yet ;  we  lie  awake 
nights  scheming  how  we  shall  pay  our  rent — yes,  we  do  ;  we 
are  behind-hand  in  our  payments  now.  All  our  little  econo- 
mies really  will  avail  nothing  unless  we  have  more  substan- 
tial help.  Confidentially,  I  have  denied  myself  two  party- 
dresses  this  autumn,  and  handed  over  the  money  to  the 
mission'  fund.  Then  I  know  of  two  members  who  have 
denied  themselves  summer  pokes— think  of  that  for  a  sacri- 
fice ! — and  let  the  money  go  the  same  way.  Now  what  are 
you  going  to. do  for  us  ?  " 

I  was  somewhat  taken  aback  at  the  audacity  of  this  little 
beggar. 

"  You  are  a  little  surprised  at  my  suddenness,"  she  went  on. 
"  I'll  give  you  time  to  think  over  it.  I  do  not  go  to  parties, 
as  a  general  rule,  but  to-night  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
come  and  beg  instead  of  dancing.  So  have  the  other  fifty- 
nine  girls. ' 

"Great   heavens!"    I    exclaimed,   in   horror;  "fifty-nine 
iris — are  they  here  ?"  and  I  looked  around  curiously  at  the 
throng  of  young  ladies,  but  they  looked  innocent  enough. 

"  No,  of  course  not,"  and  she  laughed  amusedly  ;  "two 
are  here.  Of  the  remaining  fifty-seven,  some  are  elsewhere, 
at  concerts  and  balls,  some  are  at  home." 

I  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  said  :  "Put  me  down put 

me  down  for  fifty." 

I  was  amply  repaid  for  any  prospective  misery  I  antici- 
pated in  the  denial  of  cigars,  gloves,  theatres,  etc.,  by  the 
glorious  smile  which  was  awarded  me. 

"There  is  something  else,"  she  added,  enthusiastically — 
"no,  never  mind,  I  do  not  care  for  this  quadrille — don't  you 
want  to  become  a  member  of  our  band  of  workers?  The 
dues  are  but  trifling — a  few  cents  a  month,  and  a  pot  of 
flowers  donated  each  fortnight  to  some  member  on  our  sick 
list.  We  have  made  this  last  requisite  quite  practical. 
Many  of  our  young  gentlemen  subscribers  have  fathers, 
mothers,  sisters,  depending  on  them,  so  they  are  compelled 
to  be  economical.  Well,  we  have  entered  into  negotiations 
with  a  rag,  sack,  and  bottle-man  to  exchange  flower-planis 
for  old  bottles.  Almost  every  man  has  some  old  bottles 
around.  I  am  afraid  the  wretches  have  a  taste  for  fine  wines 
and  ales.  You  send  us  your  address,  we  send  the  man  to 
you,  and  he  exchanges — gives  you  a  rose,  lily,  or  petunia 
'always  a  healthy  plant) — and  you  forward  it  to  us  with  a 
iktle  tag  attached,  which  we  supply.     Is  it  clear?" 

"  Oh,  very." 

However,  I  did  not  send  the  "mission"  my  address;  but, 
nevertheless,  became  a  member,  forwarding,  dutifully,  the 
most  exquisite  specimens  of  plant  creations  to  the  poor  crea- 
ture consigned  to  my  mercy,  and  many  a  delicacy  besides. 
Then  weekly  I  emptied  my  purse  at  the  florists,  by  sending 
the  rarest  triumphs  of  floral  art  to  Miss  Stratheme,  which 
were  forwarded  to  the  "mission"  fund  as  soon  as  received. 
In  plain  words,  I  almost  bankrupted  myself,  all  to  ingratiate 
myself  with  my  divinity.  For  ten  months  I  carried  that 
coffee-house  on  my  shoulders,  groaning  often  under  the  load, 
for  it  cut  me  down  to  the  last  cent.    I  was  resolute,  however, 

my  endeavors  to  keep  up  appearances,  and  confined  my 
anxiety  in  my  own  breast,  never  succumbing  to  the  entreat- 
es  of  the  fifty-nine  members  to  take  out  my  money  invested 
n  coffee  and  sandwiches  for  self  and  friends.  Finally,  I  did 
yield  one  point,  in  the  press  of  money  affairs,  and  that  was 
to  send  for  the  "  rag,  sack,  and  bottle-man." 

Things  were  coming  to  a  crisis,  and  I  tried  to  prepare  my 
mind  for  it.  I  had  a  rival — no  other  than  my  hard-working 
friend  Dow.  I  had  had  my  eye  on  him  for  a  long  time.  He 
was  junior  partner  in  the  grasping  firm  of  Lipsy  &:  Wrangle. 
He  never  took  a  vacation,  but  remained  at  his  post,  hard  at 
.vork,  while  Lipsy  was  basking  at  the  sea-side,  and  Wrangle 
rusticating  in  the  mountains.  From  early  morning  until  late 
at  night,  summer  and  winter  alike,  he  plodded  over  his  books, 
and  caused  me  many  an  uneasy  conscience;  for  coming 
home  late  at  night  from  some  entertainment  or  other  1 
would  see  the  light  in  the  sky-parlor  where  my  brother  law- 
yer resided,  a  block  below  my  parent's  home.  "  Poring  over 
his  books,"  I  would  mutter  to  myself;  "what  a  fool!"  It 
is  needless  to  dwell  upon  how  I  haunted  Miss  Stratheme, 
and  how,  almost  invariably,  I  found  Dow  at  her  side.  Finally, 
I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  I  went  to  her,  and  tremblingly 
told  her  of  my  love.  I  never  shall  forget  the  pitiful  look 
she  gave  me,  as  she  sat,  rigidly  silent,  in  her  stiff  little  gray 
dress,  in  the  old  arm-chair  by  the  fire — for  it  was  winter. 

Mr.  Talbot,  Mr.  Talbot,"  she  ventured  at  length,  "this  is 
very  sudden.     You  take  me  entirely  by  surprise.     Have  you 

reflected " 

Reflected  !  "  I  groaned.  "  I  have  reflected,  a  whole  year. 
I  have  thought  of  no  one  but  you.  Your  face  has  haunted 
my  thoughts  by  day,  and  my  dreams  by  night.     Life  is  a 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


void  without  your  sympathy  and  love.  Do  not  drive  me  to 
despair,  Bessie." 

I  went  on  with  an  eloquence  which,  I  privately  thought, 
might  have  moved  a  stone  ;  but  Bessie  was  twisting  a  ring, 
a  diamond  ring,  upon  the  finger  of  one  little  hand.  She  was 
very  pale., 

"Mr.  Talbot,"  she  said,  at  length,  "theie  is  only  one  way 
to  end  all  this.     I  am  engaged." 

I  started  to  my  feet.  "  Engaged !"  I  cried,  in  a  rage.  "To 
that  rascal  Dow,  I  silppose." 

"  I  can  not  permit  you  to  use  such  language  in  my  pres- 
ence," she  interrupted,  rising,  with  flashing  eyes. 

"Forgive  me,  Bessie,"  I  cried,  contritely.  "If  you  only 
knew  how  hard  it  was  for  a  fellow  to  see  anything  attractive 
or  engaging  in  another  fellow — like  Dow,  for  instance." 

"  I  know,  sir,"  she  continued,  ironically,  "he  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  you  in  the  matter  of  beauty." 

"Don't  be  hard  on  me,  Miss  Stratherne.  You  know  I 
didn't  mean  that,"  I  pleaded.  "His  mental  qualities  I  re- 
ferred to.!; 

"  Why,"  she  exclaimed,  "  there  isn't  insanity  in  the  fam- 
ily, is  there  ?" 

"Heavens,  no,"  I  cried,  rising  to  my  feet,  "not  that.  It's 
his  cursed  close-fistedness,  his  stinginess,  his  grasping  qual- 
ities, I  mean.     Why,  the  man's  a  miser." 

"  Mr.  Talbot,"  she  said,  rising  with  much  dignity,  "  if  there 
is  one  quality  above  another  that  I  admire  in  a  man  it  is 
that  same  close-fistedness,  as  you  choose  to  call  it.  I  shall 
marry  the  miser.  I  love  misers."  She  was  angry  ;  there 
was  no  denying  that.  "  From  my  earliest  childhood,"  she 
continued,  "  I  have  always  had  a  horror  of  dying  in  the  poor- 
house,  which  has  only  been  aggravated  in  my  chosen  work. 
Coming  from  the  infirmary,  I  sometimes  picture  myself  as 
an  old  woman,  sick,  decrepit,  with  my  end  drawing  near,  not 
a  dollar  to  my  name,  and  a  pauper's  grave  to  welcome  me. 
We  are  extravagant,"  she  added,  fiercely,  looking  around  the 
richly  furnished  rooms,  with  their  gems  of  pictures  and  stat- 
uary. "  Mother  and  I  need  some  one  with  managing  capa- 
bilities to  take  care  of  us  and  our  affairs.  With  Jonathan 
Dow  for  a  husband,  I  need  never  fear  poverty,  he  is  so — so 
— well,  so  stingy" 

There  was  a  silence,  broken  only  by  the  rumble  of  a  car- 
riage on  the  cobble-stones  without.  Then  she  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands,  and  when  she  spoke  it  was  in  a  low,  broken 
voice  : 

"  Mr.  Talbot,  if  you  only  knew  how  I  appreciate  all  your 
good  qualities — the  way  you  put  that  coffee-house  through, 
and  the  flowers  you  sent  me,  and  the  crackers,  and  the 

cheese "    Here  she  broke  down  entirely  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  It  seems  so  mean,  so  ungrateful — you  have  been  so  gener- 
ous. But  in  justice  to  myself,  Mr.  Talbot,  it  would  not  be 
right  to  risk  my  life,  my  happiness,  with  you." 

Here  she  noticed  the  despairing  picture  I  presented,  with 
my  rumpled  hair  and  heart-broken  appearance. 

"I  beg  of  you,"  she  cried,  "do  not  take  it  so  hard,  Mr. 
Talbot.  Find  some  clever,  economical  girl  to  aid  you  in 
your  endeavors.  I  must  try  and  impress  it  upon  you  that 
the  present  generation  of  girls  affect,  if  they  do  not  admire, 
the  saving  of  dollars  and  cents.  They  have  seen  their  elder 
sisters,  in  their  married  lives,  suffer  too  much  from  wasteful 
expenditure.  We  are  not  a  set  of  dolls,  Mr.  Talbot,  with  no 
brains  and  less  wit.  We  are  women,  with  hearts  and  souls, 
striving  to  get  back  into  the  old-fashioned  ways  of  our  grand- 
mothers." Her  cheeks  were  flushed,  and  her  eyes  bright 
with  excitement.  "  I  must  give  you  an  example,"  she  con- 
tinued. "  Nine  flower-girls,  beside  myself,  are  to  be  married 
within  three  months,  to  economical  men.  Not  all  brilliant 
men,  by  any  means,  but  saving  men.  1  must  tell  you,  in  our 
set,  the  admiration  of  this  quality  amounts  to  a  perfect  mania." 

"  Jt  looks  like  it,"  I  groaned,  between  my  set  teeth  ;  "  con- 
found the  nine  girls,  and  as  for  the  nine  men,  may  they  be 
eternally " 

"  Hush  ! "  she  interrupted.  "  I  have  been  making  a  little 
calculation.  There  are  no  secrets  between  Jonathan  and 
me.  He  has  told  me  the  amount  to  his  credit  in  the  bank. 
Now,  if  dark  days  come,  and  Jonathan  should  get  sick.  1 
have  figured  that,  having  meat  twice  a  week,  and  including 
beef-tea  and  rent,  the  money  would  last  us  five  years." 

"What  far-sightedness,"  I  muttered. 

"  What  ?"  she  said,  not  catching  my  words.  "  What  did 
you  say  ?  I  know  my  calculation  is  open  to  criticism,  but  I 
labored  under  difficulties,  working  as  1  did  upon  an  imagi- 
nary basis — and — and — I  never  was  very  clever  at  mathe- 
matics." 

I  had  thought  this  girl  possessed  a  romantic  side  to  her 
nature,  much  as  she  affected  the  practical.  I  was  doomed 
to  disappointment.  I  knew,  after  this  phase  of  the  conver- 
sation, my  case  was  hopeless.  As  I  rose  to  go,  she  held 
her  hand  out  to  me  frankly. 

"Surely  I  may  keep  your  friendship,"  she  said,  reproach- 
fully, as  I  hesitated.  "  I  won't  be  very  long  here.  You 
know  Jonathan  is  going  to  practice  in  Arizona — at  Tomb- 
stone, I  think  they  call  it.  Of  course,  I  shall  go  with  him. 
We  commence  housekeeping  on  a  small  scale.  Jonathan 
believes  in  economy,  and  so  do  I.  All  the  other  nine  girls 
are  to  do  their  own  work.  I  shall  often  think  of  you  as  a 
friend — we  will  be  friends,  won't  we?" 

I  grasped  her  hand  as  if  in  a  vise,  then  bolted  for  the 
door,  not  daring  to  look  back.  I  walked  the  streets  for  an 
hour,  and  thought  seriously  of  drowning  myself;  then, com- 
ing gradually  to  my  senses,  I  quietly  went  home.  So  it  was 
all  over — my  hopes,  my  love,  were  ashes,  gray  ashes.  Yet 
I  loved  her  more  than  ever  —  strange  beings  that  we  are 
— for  her  quaint  exhibition  of  strong-mindedness.  Do  her 
own  work,  forsooth  !  What  a  brute  that  Jonathan  Dow 
could  be  1 


A  transformation  took  place  in  me  from  that  night.  I 
never  spent  another  dollar  for  my  young  lady  friends  in  the 
way  of  carriage-hire,  bouquets,  parties,  and  theatres.  I  did 
not  take  any  vacations,  but  plodded  along  through  the  dog- 
days  of  summer  with  an  enthusiasm  which  was  the  contin- 
ual wonder  and  admiration  of  my  family.  And  I  kept  it  up, 
and  was  as  parsimonious  as  even  Bessie  Stratherne,  now 
Bessie  Dow,  could  have  desired.  I  even  grew  lean,  but 
comforted  myself  for  the  loss  of  some  of  my  good  looks  by 
the  thought  that  I  was  a  walking  example  of  the  advantages 
of  economy.     My  daily  life  was  an  eternal  Lent,  for  I  avoided 


gaiety  of  all  kinds.  I  never  sought  for  or  needed  the 
"  clever,  economical  girl,"  who  was  to  aid  in  the  reformation. 
I  had  been  sorely  hit,  and  there  was  no  love  in  my  heart  for 
any  one  but  Bessie. 

Now,  when  I  had  put  by  quite  a  respectable  little   sum, 

was  looked  upon  as  a  rising  man,  patted  on  the  back  by 

my  father  and  friends,  a  strange  thing  happened.     Looking 

over  the  paper  one  morning,  I  stumbled  across  this  item  : 

Dow. — Died,  in  Tombstone,  Arizona,  of  intermittent  fever,  Jonathan 

Dow,  a  native  of  Greenville,  Vermont,  aged  thirty-three  years.  The 

deceased  was  a  prominent  partner  in  the  firm  of  Wrangle  &  Dow. 

His  death  is  regretted  by  a  host  of  friends.     He  leaves  a  wife  to 

mourn  his  loss. 

Sinful  as  it  may  appear,  I  sprang  from  my  chair  with  a 
bound  of  joy.  Dow  had  stolen  what  belonged  to  me;  he 
had  deprived  me  of  my  right ;  I  had  no  sympathy  for  him. 
All  the  love  I  had  tried  to  deaden  sprang  up  again  with  re- 
newed force.  The  weary  months  of  grind  and  struggle  were 
gone.  I  was  young  again,  and  Bessie  was  the  bright  eyed 
flower-girl  at  the  Mission,  as  I  had  seen  her  first.  I  bowed 
my  head  on  my  desk  in  a  retrospect  of  joy  and  sadness. 

As  soon  as  a  satisfactory  and  conventional  period  had 
elapsed,  I  boarded  the  south-bound  train,  valise  in  hand,  for 
Tombstone,  but  with  many  doubts  and  misgivings  as  to  my 
reception.  I  reached  my  destination,  and  proceeded  to  make 
inquiries  concerning  Jonathan  Dow's  widow,  and  place  of 
residence.  It  was  readily  pointed  out  to  me  ;  a  small  cot- 
tage, as  sweet  and  pretty  as  I  should  have  fancied 
Bessie  Stratherne's  home  to  be,  with  its  glistening  windows 
and  snow-white  blinds.  I  knocked  at  the  door.  She  opened 
it,  but  I  caught  my  breath  as  I  looked  at  her.  She  was  but 
a  shadow  of  her  former  self  in  her  deep  mourning  dress. 
The  roses  had  gone  from  her  cheek,  and  a  faint  pallor  had 
taken  their  place.  Her  eyes  were  unnaturally  large  and 
bright,  and  the  brightness  in  them,  which  was  their  greatest 
charm,  seemed  to  have  died  out  forever. 

"  Bessie,"  I  said  in  a  choked  voice.  She  could  not  have 
recognized  me  at  first,  but  when  I  called  her  by  name  she 
held  out  both  hands,  with  an  unutterable  appeal  in  the  ges- 
ture, and  then  burst  into  tears. 

I  did  not  question  my  right  to  lake  care  of  her  then.  I 
bundled  her  out  of  the  unhealthy  town  as  fast  as  the  train 
could  carry  us.  Of  course  it  was  the  place  that  had  killed 
Dow,  over-worked  as  his  system  must  have  been  by  late  hours 
and  protracted  toil,  and  Bessie  would  have  gone  in  the  same 
manner  if  I  had  not  rescued  her. 

I  began  my  second  love-making,  but  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  the  first.  I  treated  Bessie  as  the  Bessie  that 
had  revealed  herself  to  me  on  the  night  of  my  proposal  to 
her,  and  lived  up  to  the  principles  of  Jonathan  Dow. 
Whether  she  had  been  cured  of  her  freaks  or  not,  I  did  not 
know,  nor  did  I  propose  to  inquire,  but  went  steadily  on  my 
way. 

A  year  from  his  death  she  became  my  wife.  I  was  con- 
siderably astonished,  however,  at  her  elaborate  views  of 
house-keeping.  On  reminding  her  of  the  nine  girls  who  had 
vowed  to  do  their  own  work,  she  put  her  head  on  my  shoul- 
der, and  said  softly  : 

"  George,  please  do  not  speak  of  it  again — that  night- 
mare of  a  past  life.  I  have  changed  my  mind  about  so 
many  things  since  then.  I  wouldn't  care,  George,  if  I  did 
have  to  go  to  the  poor-house  with  you.  I  made  a  mistake 
somewhere.  I  don't  know  exactly  how.  But  you  remenv 
ber  old  Aunt  Prue,  don't  you  ?  She  commenced  life 
so  happily  and  economically  away  down  in  Jersey.  And 
I  tried  to  do  the  same.  But  it  was  all  wrong  ;  I  wasn't 
happy.  There  was  something  out  of  harmony  somewhere. 
I  was  glad  when  it  was  all  over." 

"  Yes,  my  darling,"  I  said,  drawing  her  closer  to  me,  as  if 
I  never  could  let  her  go  ;  "there  was  a  mistake  somewhere. 
The  philosophy  was  all  right,  but  the  execution  of  the  princi- 
ples all  wrong.     We  shall  live  economically,  yet  happily." 

"But,  George  dear,"  said    Bessie,  with  the  old  practical 
gleam  in  her  eye,  "what  was  the  mistake?" 
„    "The  mistake,  my  love,  was  Dow."  J.  Ward. 

San  Franxisco,  September,  1881. 


MUMMY    MINING. 


Some  coats  of  arms,  mottoes,  and  emblems  of  some  of  the 
celebrities  of  the  century,  actresses,  belles-petites^  and  others  : 
In  1812  Mademoiselle  Georges  had  painted  on  the  panels  of 
her  coach  a  Roman  toga,  with  the  motto,  "  Filia  Csesarum." 
Mademoiselle  Mars,  the  mask  of  Thalia  and  a  Horatian 
hemistich,  "  Interdum  vocem  comcedia  tollit";  Lola  Mon- 
ths, who  was  almost  a  queen,  a  cigarette,  with  the  legend, 
"  Se  habla  Espaiiol ";  Miss  Smithson,  a  bridle,  with  the 
motto,  "  My  kingdom  for  a  horse";  De^azet,  a  bouquet  of 
wild  flowers,  with  the  motto,  "  Lisette  et  le  Printemps  ";  Al- 
ice Ozy,  two  hands — in  one  a  pile  of  gold,  and  in  the  other 
a  glass  of  champagne — with  the  motto,  "  Aux  innocents  (Ozy 
nocant)  les  mains  pleines";  Marie  Duplessis,  (La  Dame  aux 
Camillas,)  a  wreath  of  camelias  with  the  motto,  "Tant  que 
cela  pourra*;  Anna  Deslions,  a  coat  of  arms  representing 
two  lions  on  a  field  of  gold,  armed,  with  the  motto,  "  Quae- 
rens  quern  devoret";  Julia  Barucci,  a  siren  on  a  silver  field, 
with  the  motto,  "  Cave,  adsum";  Le'onide  Leblanc,  five  sil- 
ver dice,  with  the  motto,  "  Quid  mihi ";  Hortense  Schneider, 
a  lyre  supported  by  two  cupids  with  a  wreath  of  roses,  and 
the  motto,  "Je  chante";  Judic  has  on  her  carriage  only  a 
fancy  monogram  designed  by  Gre'vin. 


The  late  Lord  Beaconsfield's  purchase  of  the  shares  of  the 
Suez  Canal  is  proving  itself  to  have  been  a  more  excellent 
stroke  of  business  for  England  than  the  acquisition  of  Cy- 
prus. The  recent  report  of  the  Canal  Directory  shows  an 
extraordinary  increase  in  the  amount  of  traffic  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.  Thus,  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1879  the  number  of  ships  that  passed  through  the 
canal  was  795  ;  and  the  receipts  were,  15,349,371.62  francs. 
For  the  first  six  months  of  1880,  the  ships  numbered  1,118, 
and  the  receipts  were  21,275.418.26  francs.  For  the  same 
period  of  1881,  1,334  ships  passed,  and  the  receipts  were 
24,561,218.58  francs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  resources  of 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  compared  with  its  liabilities,  show  a 
falling  off  in  the  former  of  $390,000. 


When  a  French  general  now  meets  an  Algerian  chief  he 
marches  straight  up  to  him  and  says  "  Sheikh  ! "  and  he  not 
only  shakes  but  rattles  in  his  boots. 


The  recent  discovery  near  Thebes  of  a  bonanza  of  ancient 
Egyptians  is  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  the 
century.  Surface  indications  of  mummies  and  other  objects 
of  archaeological  interest  had  been  known  to  exist  for  some 
time  in  a  mountain  gorge  about  four  miles  east  of  the  Nile, 
and  HerrBrugsch,  of  the  Boulak  Museum,  made  a  prospect- 
ing tour  in  that  region  last  June.  On  exploring  a  pit  thirty- 
five  feet  deep,  he  struck  a  vein  of  enormous  richness,  which 
has  since  been  worked  for  a  distance  of  two  hundred  feet. 
This  vein  consists  principally  of  Egyptian  kings,  queens, 
and  princesses,  of  whom  thirty-six  have  already  been  taken 
out.  With  these  dead  Egyptians  are  also  found  a  large 
quantity  of  manuscripts,  jewels,  gods,  and  other  useful  and 
interesting  objects.  A  careful  assay  shows  that  the  vein 
yields  about  seven  mummies  to  the  ton,  together  with  thirty 
per  cent.,  by  weight,  of  gods  and  manuscripts.  In  point  of 
richness  this  vein — or  rather  pocket — has  hitherto  never 
been  equalled  in  the  annals  of  archaeological  mining.  Had 
the  kings  found  by  Herr  Brugsch  been  merely  the  cheaper 
variety  of  late  Egyptian  monarchs,  the  discovery  would  still 
have  been  of  great  importance,  but  it  so  happens  that  the 
explorer  has  struck  some  of  the  most  valuable  kings  of 
whom  we  have  any  record.  Among  them  is  the  identical 
king  who  erected  the  obelisk  now  in  Central  Park,  and  we 
may  now  expect  the  World  to  devote  itself  as  ardently  to 
the  project  of  bringing  this  king  to  America  as  it  did  to 
the  project  of  supplying  the  Central  Park  with  an  obelisk. 
Still  more  valuable  is  the  body  of  Pharaoh,  who  would 
not  let  the  Children  of  Israel  go,  and  who  was  finally  drowned 
in  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  rich  Hebrew 
will  buy  Pharaoh — no  matter  at  what  price — and  exhibit  him 
for  twenty-five  cents  a  head,  to  the  curiosity  and  scorn  of 
the  Jewish  race.  In  this  way  the  dead  king  would,  after  the 
lapse  of  three  thousand  years,  receive  a  proper  punishment 
for  his  oppressive  treatment  of  the  Israelites,  while  at  the 
same  time  some  descendant  of  that  once  despised  race  would 
make  an  easy  fortune  as  Pharaoh's  exhibitor.  Hopes  are 
entertained  that  among  the  mummies  of  Egyptian  matrons 
not  yet  identified  there  will  be  found  the  too-famous  Mrs. 
Potiphar.  Could  she  be  exhibited  in  Sunday-schools  as  an 
illustration  of  the  story  of  Joseph,  there  would  no  longer  be 
any  need  of  picnics,  fairs,  and  strawberry  festivals  ;  for  the 
attraction  presented  by  the  real  original  Mrs.  Potiphar  would 
be  simply  irresistible.  Even  more  important  than  the  mum- 
mies of  Pharaoh  and  Mrs.  Potiphar  are  the  papyri  which 
form  part  of  the  recent  discoveries.  Or,  rather,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  when  these  papyri  are  read  they  will  prove  to  be 
of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  supposed  that  among  them 
will  be  found  the  Egyptian  version  of  the  trouble  with  the 
Israelites  which  resulted  in  the  Exodus,  and  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  compare  it  with  the  Israelitish  version 
of  the  affair.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  an  official  Egyptian 
history  will  agree  in  all  things  with  the  Mosaic  record,  and 
we  shall  probably  find  Pharaoh  represented  as  voluntarily 
driving  out  the  Israelites  because  of  their  tendency  to  mo- 
nopolize all  the  offices  and  all  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom, 
and  as  having  accidentally  perished  in  the  Red  Sea  in  con- 
sequence of  having  been  seized  with  cramps  while  bathing. 
Orthodox  people  need  not  expect  to  find  in  any  Egyptian 
papyrus  a  full  confirmation  of  the  Jewish  account  of  the  Ex- 
odus, for  Egyptian  historians  had  advanced  sufficiently  in  civ- 
ilization to  write  history  to  meet  the  views  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens. The  discovery  of  this  great  Egyptian  bonanza  ought  to 
attract  the  attention  of  those  ingenious  persons  who  are  con- 
stantly forming  silver  mining  companies,  to  the  richness  of 
the  Egyptian  deposits.  Royal  mummies  and  ancient  papyri 
are  of  more  value  than  their  weight  in  silver,  provided  they 
are  judiciously  put  on  the  market,  and  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
is  probably  rich  in  sphinxes,  obelisks,  temples,  and  other 
archaeological  treasures.  Mining  is  inexpensive  in  Egypt, 
since  there  are  no  rocks  to  blast,  and  nothing  to  dig  through 
except  sand.  It  would  pay  to  work  a  vein  yielding  only  one 
mummy  to  the  ton,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  mummies  are 
always  found  in  jewelry-bearing  strata,  so  that,  after  the 
mummies  are  taken  out,  the  sand  can  be  profitably  worked 
over  for  gold  and  silver  ornaments  and  small  gods.  Any 
mummy  mining  company  that  can  make  a  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement with  the  Khedive,  and  begin  work  almost  any- 
where in  Egypt,  will  be  reasonably  sure  to  strike  mummies 
and  papyri  in  paying  quantities,  and  to  make  a  dividend 
within  six  months  after  driving  the  first  spade  into  the  ground. 
As  a  field  for  mining  speculation,  Egypt  is  vastly  superior  to 
Colorado,  and  the  man  who  could  not  write  a  convincing 
prospectus  for  a  mummy  mining  company  would  be  utterly 
lacking  in  imagination.  According  to  the  best  Egyptologists, 
the  Egyptian  monarchy  came  into  existence  about  eight 
thousand  years  ago,  so  that  there  is  little  fear  that  the  mines 
of  mummied  kings  can  be  exhausted  in  one  day.  No  time, 
however,  should  be  lost  in  organizing  mining  companies  and 
selling  stock,  for  if  England  and  France  jointly  occupy  Egypt 
free  mining  will  not  be  tolerated. — New  York  Times. 


Men  on  the  plains  sometimes  have  thrilling  experiences. 
A  Colorado  herder  caught  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  in  attempt- 
ing to  mount  his  horse  the  other  day.  The  animal  becom- 
ing frightened,  sped  away,  dragging  its  master  for  three  or 
four  hundred  yards  across  the  plains,  and  scraping  over  cac- 
tus and  sage-brush,  until,  when  he  was  at  last  released,  he 
hardly  knew  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead.  Some  years  ago, 
a  man  named  Kimberly  was  caught  in  the  same  way,  and 
found  it  necessary,  to  save  his  own  life,  to  draw  a  large  knife 
which  he  carried,  and  kill  the  animaLas  it  ran.  The  horse 
fell,  and  Kimberly  was  liberated  from  his  perilous  position. 


The  strength  and  usefulness  of  cocoa  matting  was  sig- 
nally illustrated  in  Tennessee  lately.  A  dense  mass  of  peo- 
ple filled  the  court-house  at  Lafayette.  The  crowd  of  jurors 
coming  and  going  were  too  heavy  for  a  short  flight  of  steps 
leading  from  the  main  stairway  to  the  court-room  door.  The 
steps  gave  way,  where  they  rested  on  pillars  about  fifteen 
feet  high.  The  firmly-nailed  matting  held  up  the  stairs  and 
the  crowd  a  moment,  and  then  gave  the  falling  stairs  a  side 
twist  into  a  corridor,  so  that  the  people  in  the  hall  below  had 
time  to  escape,  and  the  tumbling  jurors,  though  many  were 
seriously  hurt,  escaped  death. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


RAMBLES    AMONG    BOOKS. 


The  world  is  governed  by  its  ideals,  and  seldom  or  never 
has  there  been  one  which  has  exercised  a  more  profound 
and,  on  the  whole,  a  more  salutary  influence  than  the  me- 
diaeval conception  of  the  Virgin.  For  the  first  time  woman 
was  elevated  to  her  rightful  position,  and  the  sanctity  of 
weakness  was  recognized  as  well  as  the  sanctity  of  sorrow. 
No  longer  the  slave  or  toy  of  man,  no  longer  associated  only 
with  ideas  of  degradation  and  of  sensuality,  woman  rose,  in 
the  person  of  the  Virgin  mother,  into  a  new  sphere,  and  be- 
came the  object  of  a  reverential  homage  of  which  antiquity 
had  had  no  conception.  Love  was  idealized.  The  moral 
charm  and  beauty  of  female  excellence  was  for  the  first  time 
felt.  A  new  type  of  character  was  called  into  being,  a  new 
kind  of  admiration  was  fostered.  Into  a  harsh,  ignorant, 
and  benighted  age,  this  ideal  type  infused  a  conception  of 
gentleness  and  of  purity  unknown  to  the  proudest  civiliza- 
tions of  the  past.  In  the  pages  of  living  tenderness  which 
many  a  monkish  writer  has  left  in  honor  of  his  celestial 
patron,  in  the  millions  who,  in  many  lands  and  in  many 
ages,  have  sought  with  no  barren  desire  to  mould  their 
characters  into  her  image  ;  in  those  holy  maidens  who,  for 
the  love  of  Mary,  have  separated  themselves  from  all  the 
glories  and  pleasures  of  the  world,  to  seek  in  fastings,  and 
vigils,  and  humble  charity  to  render  themselves  worthy  of 
her  benediction  ;  in  the  new  sense  of  honor,  in  the  chivalrous 
respect,  in  the  softening  of  manners,  in  the  refinement  of 
tastes  displayed  in  all  the  walks  of  society  ;  in  these  and  in 
many  other  ways  we  detect  its  influence.  All  that  was  best 
in  Europe  clustered  around  it,  and  it  is  the  origin  of  the 
purest  elements  of  our  civilization. — Leakey's  Rationalism 
in  Europe. 

In  the  year  414  of  our  era,  Cyril— called  "  St."  Cyril— be- 
came Archbishop  of  Alexandria.  The  three  parties  into 
which  the  population  of  the  city  was  divided — Christian, 
heathen,  and  Jew — kept  up  a  perpetual  disorder  by  their  dis- 
putes. Five  hundred  of  his  old  associates,  the  Nitrian  monks, 
swarmed  into  the  town  from  the  desert.  Among  the  culti- 
vators of  Platonic  philosophy  whom  the  times  had  left,  there 
was  a  beautiful  young  woman,  Hypatia,  the  daughter  of 
Theon  the  mathematician,  who  not  only  distinguished  her- 
self by  her  expositions  of  the  Neo-Platonic  and  Peripatetic 
doctrines,  but  was  also  honored  for  the  ability  with  which 
she  commented  on  the  writings  of  Apollonius  and  other  ge- 
ometers. Each  day  before  her  door  stood  a  long  train  of 
chariots  ;  her  lecture-room  was  crcvded  with  the  wealth  and 
fashion  of  Alexandria.  Her  aristocratic  audiences  were  more 
than  a  rival  to  those  attending  upon  the  preaching  of  the 
archbishop,  and  perhaps  contemptuous  comparisons  were  in- 
stituted between  the  philosophical  lectures  of  Hypatia  and 
the  incomprehensible  sermons  of  Cyril.  But  if  the  arch- 
bishop had  not  philosophy,  he  had  what  on  such^occasions 
is  more  valuable — power.  It  was  not  to  be  borne  that  a 
heathen  sorceress  should  thus  divide  such  a  metropolis  with 
a  prelate ;  it  was  not  to  be  borne  that  the  rich,  and  noble, 
and  young  should  thus  be  carried  off  by  the  black  arts  of  a 
diabolical  enchantress.  Alexandria  was  too  fair  a  prize  to 
be  lightly  surrendered.  It  could  vie  with  Constantinople 
itself.  Into  its  streets,  from  the  yellow  sand-hills  of  the  des- 
ert, long  trains  of  camels  and  countless  boats  brought  the 
abundant  harvests  of  the  Nile.  A  ship-canal  connected  the 
harbor  of  Eunostos  with  Lake  Mareotis.  The  harbor  was 
a  forest  of  masts.  Seaward,  looking  over  the  blue  Mediter- 
ranean, was  the  great  light-house,  the  Pharos,  counted  as 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world;  and  to  protect  the  ship- 
ping from  the  north  wind  there  was  a  mole  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  in  length,  with  its  drawbridges,  a  marvel  of  the  skill 
of  the  Macedonian  engineers.  Two  great  streets  crossed 
each  other  at  right  angles — one  was  three,  the  other  one  mile 
long.  In  the  square  where  they  intersected  stood  the  mau- 
soleum in  which  rested  the  body  of  Alexander.  The  city 
was  full  of  noble  edifices — the  palace,  the  exchange,  the 
Cassareum,  the  halls  of  justice.  Among  the  temples,  those  of 
Pan  and  Neptune  were  conspicuous.  On  one  side  of  the  town 
were  the  royal  docks,  on  the  other  the  Hippodrome,  and  on 
appropriate  sites  the  Necropolis,  the  market-places,  the  gym- 
nasium, its  stoa  being  a  stadium  long;  the  amphitheatre, 
groves,  gardens,  fountains,  obelisks,  and  countless  pub- 
lic buildings  with  gilded  roofs  glittering  in  the  sun.  Here 
might  be  seen  the  wealthy  Christian  ladies  walking  in  the 
streets,  their  dresses  embroidered  with  Scripture  parables, 
the  gospels  hanging  from  their  necks  by  a  golden  chain, 
Maltese  dbgs  with  jeweled  collars  frisking  round  them,  and 
slaves  with  parasols  and  fans  trooping  along.  There  might 
be  seen  the  ever-trading,  ever-thriving  Jew,  fresh  from  the 
wharves,  or  busy  concocting  his  loans.  But,  worst  of  all,  the 
chariots  with  giddy  or  thoughtful  pagans  hastening  to  the 
academy  of  Hypatia,  to  hear  those  questions  discussed  which 
have  never  yet  been  answered,  "  Where  am  I  ?"  "  What  am 
1?"  "What  can  I  know?" — to  hear  discourses  on  antenatal 
existence,  or,  as  the  vulgar  asserted,  to  find  out  the  future  by 
aid  of  the  black  art,  soothsaying  by  Chaldee  talismans  en- 
graved on  precious  stones,  or  by  incantations  with  a  glass 
and  water.  Cyril  determined  to  overturn  the  obstacle  in  his 
way  to  uncontrolled  authority.  It  is  Greek  philosophy 
under  the  appropriate  form  of  Hypatia  ;  ecclesiastical  ambi- 
tion under  that  of  Cyril.  Their  destinies  are  about  to  be 
fulfilled.  As  Hypatia  conies  forth  to  her  academy,  she  is  as- 
saulted by  Cyril's  mob — an  Alexandrian  mob  of  many  monks. 
Amid  the  fearful  yelling  of  these  bare-legged  and  black- 
cowled  fiends  she  is  dragged  from  her  chariot,  and  in  the 
public  street  stripped  naked.  In  her  mortal  terror  she  is 
haled  into  an  adjacent  church,  and  in  that  sacred  edifice  is 
killed  by  the  club  of  Peter  the  Reader.  It  is  not  always  in 
the  power  of  him  who  has  stirred  up  the  worst  passions  of 
a  fanatical  mob  to  stop  their  excesses  when  his  purpose  is 
accomplished.  With  the  blow  given  by  Peter  the  aim  of 
Cyril  was  reached,  but  his  merciless  adherents  had  not  glut- 
ted their  vengeance.  They  outraged  the  naked  corpse,  dis- 
membered it,  and,  incredible  to  be  said,  finished  their  infernal 
crime  by  scraping  the  flesh  from  the  bones  with  oyster-shells, 
and  casting  the  remnants  into  the  fire.  Though  in  his  pri- 
vacy St.  Cyril  and  his  friends  might  laugh  at  the  end  of  his 
antagonist,  his  memory  must  bear  the  weight  of  the  right- 
eous indignation  of  posterity. — Draper's  Intellectual  Devel- 
opment of  Europe. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Siesta. 
Airs  that  wander  and  murmur  round, 

Bearing  delight  where'er  ye  blow  ! 
Make  in  the  elms  a  lulling  sound, 

While  ray  lady  sleeps  in  the  shade  below. 

Lighten  and  lengthen  her  noonday  rest, 

Till  the  heat  of  the  noonday  sun  is  o'er. 
Sweet  be  her  slumbers  !   though  in  my  breast  " 

The  pain  she  has  waked  may  slumber  no  more. 
Breathing  soft  from  the  blue  profound, 

Bearing  delight  where'er  ye  blow, 
Make  in  the  elms  a  lulling  sound, 

While  my  lady  sleeps  in  the  shade  below. 

Airs  !  that  over  the  bending  boughs, 

And  under  the  shade  of  pendent  leaves, 
Murmur  soft,  like  my  u'mid  vows, 

Or  the  secret  sighs  my  bosom  heaves  — 
Gently  sweeping  the  grassy  ground, 

Bearing  delight  where'er  ye  blow, 
Make  in  the  elms  a  lulling  sound, 

While  my  lady  sleeps  in  the  shade  below. 

—  William  Cullen  Bryant. 


Desire. 
The  golden  Planet  of  the  Occident 

Warm  from  his  bath  comes  up  i'  the  rosy  air. 
And  you  may  tell  which  way  the  daylight  went, 

Only  by  his  last  footsteps  shining  there  ; 
For  now  he  dwells 

Sea-deep  o'  the  other  shore  of  the  world, 
And  winds  himself  in  the  pink-mouthed  shells  ; 
Or,  with  his  dusky,  sun-dyed  priest. 
Walks  in  the  gardens  of  the  gorgeous  East ; 
Or  hides  in  Indian  hills  ;  or  saileth  where 
Floats,  curiously  curled, 
Leagues  out  of  sight  and  scent  of  spicy  trees, 
The  cream-white  nautilus  on  sapphrine  seas. 

But  here  the  Night  from  the  hill-top  yonder 

Steals  all  alone,  nor  yet  too  soon  ; 
I  have  sighed  for,  and  sought  for  her ;  sadder  and  fonder 

(All  through  the  lonely  and  lingering  noon) 
Than  a  maiden  that  sits  by  the  lattice  to  ponder 

On  vows  made  in  vain,  long  since,  under  the  moon. 
Her  dusky  hair  she  hath  shaken  free, 

And  her  tender  eyes  are  wild  with  love. 
And  her  balmy  bosom  lies  bare  to  me. 

She  hath  lighted  the  seven  sweet  Pleiads  above ; 
She  is  breathing  over  the  dreaming  sea. 

She  is  murmuring  low  in  the  cedar  grove  ; 

She  hath  put  to  sleep  the  moaning  dove 
In  the  silent  cypress  tree. 

And  there  is  no  voice  nor  whisper — 
No  voice  nor  whisper, 

In  the  hill-side  olives  all  at  rest. 
Underneath  blue-lighted  Hesper, 

Sinking  slowly  in  the  lighted  west ; 

For  the  night's  heart  knoweth  best 

Love  by  silence  most  expresL 
The  nightingales  keep  mute 
Each  one  his  fairy  liu'.e 

Where  the  mute  stars  look  down, 
And  the  laurels  close  the  green  sea-side : 
Only  one  amorous  lute 

Twangs  in  the  distant  town 
From  some  lattice  opened  wide  ; 
The  climbing  rose  and  vine  are  here,  are  there. 

On  the  terrace,  around,  above  me  ; 
The. lone  Ledasan  lights  from  yon  enchanted  air 

Look  down  upon  my  spirit,  like  a  spirit's  eyes  that  love  me. 

How  beautiful  at  night  to  muse  on  the  mountain  height, 

Moated  in  purple  air,  and  all  alone  ! 
How  beautiful  at  night  to  look  into  the  light 

Of  loving  eyes,  when  loving  lips  lean  down  unto  our  own  ! 
But  there  is  no  hand  in  mine,  no  hand  in  mine, 

Nor  any  tender  cheek  against  me  prest ; 
O  stars  that  o'er  me  shine,  I  pine,  I  pine,  1  pine, 

With  hopeless  fancies  hidden  in  an  ever-hungering  breast! 

O  where,  O  where  is  she  th=it  should  be  here. 

The  spirit  my  spirit  dreameth  ? 
With  the  passionate  eyes,  so  deep  so  dear, 

Where  a  secret  sweetness  beameth? 

0  sleepelh  she,  with  her  soft  gold  hair 
Streaming  over  the  fragrant  pillow, 

And  a  rich  dream  glowing  in  her  ripe  cheek, 
Far  away,  I  know  not  where. 

By  lonely  shores,  where  the  tumbling  billow 
Sounds  all  night  in  an  emerald  creek? 

Or  doth  she  lean  o'er  the  casement  stone 

When  the  day's  dull  noise  is  done  with, 
And  the  sceptered  spirit  remounts  alone 
Into  her  long- usurped  throne, 

By  the  stairs  the  stars  are  won  with? 

Hearing  the  white  owl  call 
Where  the  river  draws  thro'  the  meadows  below. 

By  the  beeches  down,  and  the  broken  wall, 
His  silvery,  seaward  waters,  slow 

To  the  ocean  bounding  all  ; 
With  here  a  star  on  his  glowing  breast, 

And  there  a  lamp  down -streaming, 
And  a  musical  motion  toward  the  west 

Where  the  long  white  cliffs  are  gleaming; 
While,  far  in  the  moonlight,  lies  at  rest 

A  great  ship,  asleep  and  dreaming? 

Or  doth  she  linger  yet 

Among  her  sisters  and  brothers, 
In  the  chamber  where  happy  faces  are  met, 

Distinct  from  all  the  others? 
As  my  star  up  there,  be  it  never  so  bright, 

No  other  star  resembles. 
Doth  she  steal  to  the  window,  and  strain  her  sight 
(While  the  pearl  in  her  warm  hair  trembles) 

Over  the  dark  the  distant  night. 
Feeling  something  changed  in  her  home  yet  ; 

That  old  songs  have  lost  their  old  delight, 
And  the  true  soul  is  not  come  yet? 

Till  the  nearest  star  in  sight 

Is  drowned  in  a  tearful  light. 

1  would  that  I  were  nigh  her. 

Wherever  she  rest  or  rove ! 
My  spirit  waves  as  a  spiral  fire 

In  a  viewless  wind  doth  move. 
Go  forth,  alone,  go  forth,  wild -winged  Desire, 

Thou  art  the  bird  of  Jove, 
That  broodest  lone  by  the  Olympian  throne. 
And  strong  to  bear  the  thunders  which  destroy, 
Or  fetch  the  ravisht,  flute -playing  Phrygian  boy  ; 
Go  forth  across  the  world,  and  find  my  love  ! 

— Owen  Meredith. 


TRUTHFUL    TALES. 


The  Dynamite  Goat. 

The  blow  of  the  ordinary  European  goat  is  so  light  that 
he  seldom  inflicts  any  serious  injury.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  goats  strike  with  terrific  force.  The  free  goats  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  have  not  been  crushed  by  monarchical 
governments,  and  have  never  been  brought  under  the  ener- 
vating influence  of  Roman  Catholicism.  In  the  recent  ex- 
citement in  England,  caused  by  the  threats  of  American  Fe- 
nians of  the  O'Dynamite  Rossa  variety,  the  fact  that  unusu 
ally  large  quantities  of  American  goats  have  lately  been  sent 
to  England  has  escaped  notice.  What  these  shipments 
mean,  and  what  the  Fenian  skirmishers  are  about  to  do,  may 
perhaps  be  surmised  from  a  little  incident  which  has  just  oc- 
curred at  Xenophon,  Ohio.  There  is  a  vacant  field  near  the 
village  in  question  which  for  the  last  two  years  has  been 
tenanted  by  a  large  goat  of  unusual  power.  Last  Monday 
a  local  negro,  one  Cicero  Hampton,  was  induced  by  two 
Irishmen  to  cross  this  field  at  about  half-past  six  in  the  even- 
ing. A  boy  was  watching  a  watermelon  patch  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, with  a  view,  it  is  feared,  to  a  raid  later  in  the 
evening,  and  saw  the  colored  man  when  he  was  half-way 
across  the  field.  The  goat  was  close  behind  him,  with  his 
head  lowered  for  a  charge.  As  he  struck  the  unhappy 
Cicero,  a  tremendous  report  was  heard,  and  when  the  dust 
cleared  away,  not  the  slightest  trace  of  negro  or  goat  was 
visible.  It  is  surmised  from  this  fact  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Irish  skirmishers  to  blow  up  the  British  Empire  by 
letting  loose  on  the  soil  of  England  hundreds  of  American 
goats  with  dynamite  torpedoes  attached. —  W.  L.  Alden  in 
theN.  V.  Times.  

Mephitus  Americanus. 

A  few  nights  ago  a  well-organized  effort  was  made  to  jump 
the  Centennial  mine,  which  came  very  near  being  a  success. 
The  parties  who  undertook  to  jump  the  mine  were  two 
Rocky  Mountain  polecats  with  a  bad  record.  Almost  as 
soon  as  they  entered  the  tunnel  from  the  east,  the  men  in 
the  mine  began  to  be  suspicious  that  somebody  with  a  bad 
breath  was  in  the  lower  level.  This  suspicion  grew  until  it 
assumed  about  the  size  of  a  bale  of  hay.  It  was  resolved  to 
drive  out  the  invaders.  Major  Downey  went  down,  and 
threw  a  chunk  of  free  milling  quartz  at  the  enemy.  Then 
the  major  went  back  to  the  rest  of  the  party  to  hold  a  con- 
sultation. The  rest  of  the  party  didn't  seem  so  tickled  to 
see  him  as  he  thought  they  ought  to  be.  They  shunned 
him,  and  evaded  him,  and  told  him  that  his  presence  wasn't 
agreeable  under  the  circumstances.  Although  the  mine  is  a 
very  valuable  one,  it  was  almost  decided  at  one  time  to 
abandon  it  to  the  jumpers.  At  last,  however,  everybody 
made  a  grand  rush  into  the  tunnel,  and  demolished  the  en- 
emy with  long-handled  shovels.  Major  Downey  handed  the 
above  information  into  the  office  with  a  long  pole.  He  also 
told  a  friend  that  he  would  go  out  of  town  this  forenoon  to 
a  quiet  spot  beyond  the  graveyard,  and  change  his  clothes. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  polecat,  before  he  is  domesticated,  is 
not  prized  as  a  songster  very  much,  but  he  has  a  way  of 
making  his  presence  felt  wherever  he  goes,  and  even  in 
death  you  can  not  forget  him.  There  was  one  of  these  do- 
cile creatures  got  into  our  cellar  once,  a  good  many  years 
ago,  and,  the  ventilation  of  the  cellar  being  very  poor,  the  air 
was  soon  vitiated  to  such  an  extent  that  the  clock  stopped. 
We  don't  care  for  death  in  any  form  in  which  it  may  come. 
Those  who  know  us  will  agree  that  we  never  weaken.  We 
have  faced  the  deadly  watermelon  when  strong  men  were 
falling  thick  and  fast,  and  we  have  stood  at  the  muzzle  of  a 
daily  newspaper  and  mowed  down  spring  poets  like  broad 
swaths  of  timothy  hay,  and  yet  never  weakened  or  squealed  ; 
but  the  dappled  quadruped  with  the  all-pervading  presence 
appeals  to  our  valor  in  vain.  Our  victory  over  him  has  al- 
ways been  vicarious. — Bill  Nye  in  the  Boomerang. 


A  Chicago  Idyl. 

Penelope  Stiggins  lived  in  Boston.  Her  father  had  gained 
great  riches  by  selling  codfish.  He  had  formerly  been  a 
professor  at  Harvard,  but  went  into  mercantile  life  that  he 
might  amass  wealth  and  build  a  telescope  so  powerful  that 
his  theory  of  the  sun's  spots  would  be  proved  true  and  his 
enemies  humbled.  When  the  money  was  secured  he  had 
forgotten  about  the  telescope.  Penelope  was  his  only  child, 
and  she  loved  her  father  dearly,  kissing  him  fondly  every 
evening  after  he  had  come  from  the  store  and  changed  his 
clothes  ;  she  was  not  partial  to  codfish.  One  day  Penelope 
was  seated  alone  in  her  boudoir  (Boston  for  room)  reading 
a  treatise  on  horizontal  cleavage  in  red  sandstone,  when  Clyt- 
emnestra  Quirk  came  in.  The  two  girls  chatted  for  a  while 
on  the  progress  of  rationalism  in  Europe.  "'Have  you  seen 
that  dashing  Mr.  West  from  Chicago  recently,  Pen?"  asked 
Clytemnestra,  suddenly  changing  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion. A  bright  flush  mantled  the  girl's  brow  as  she  said, 
softly,  "  I  am  going  to  marry  him."  Not  a  word  was  spoken 
for  at  least  a  second.  Then  Miss  Quirk  said,  "  Why  do  you 
marry  this  man?"  "Let  me  tell  you,"  replied  Penelope. 
"  You  know  I  am  cultured — too  much  so,  perhaps.  When, 
therefore,  Mr.  West  invited  me,  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
Boston,  to  attend  one  of  the  Wednesday  organ  concerts,  I 
consented,  little  knowing  what  awaited  me.  When  the  first 
piece  was  over,  (I  remember  it  was  the  'Tannhauser'  over- 
ture,) I  sat  quite  still.  The  tears  rained  down  my  face,  but 
no  words  would  come.  Then  it  was  I  knew  in  an  instant 
how  perfectly  sympathetic  were  my  companion  and  myself. 
If  he  had  at  that  moment  uttered  one  of  the  commonplace 
or  conventional  criticisms  one  hears  so  often,  I  should  have 
hated  him  forever.  But  he  did  not.  He  only  said,  very  qui- 
etly, after  I  had  recovered  myself  a  little,  '  I  am  so  thankful 
that  you  heard  it  first  with  me.'  And  I  replied,  '  If  only  it 
might  last  forever.'" 

*■*#***** 

Two  weeks  later  the  marriage  took  place,  and  Penelope  is 
now  a  resident  of  Chicago.  The  wild,  free  life  of  the  golden 
West  suits  her  exactly ;  and  on  Monday  afternoons  when 
she  is  hanging  out  the  clothes,  and  the  southwest  breeze 
hums  merrily  through  the  clothes-pins  in  her  mouth,  and  ca- 
reens her  eyeglasses  to  leeward,  she  thinks  of  the  Wagner 
concert,  and  says  softly  to  herself,  "After  all,  I  can  still  tread 
on  the  cat's  tail  when  the  feeling  of  loneliness  comes  over 
me." — Henry  James  Jr.  in  Chicago  Tribune. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


BELLA'S    LETTER. 


The  Booker-Bispham  Wedding,  and  the  Gossip  of  the  Week. 


Friday,  September  23,  1SS1. — The  most  notable  event  of 
the  present  week  was  the  wedding,  on  Thursday  morning 
last,  at  Trinity  Church,  of  William  Lane  Booker,  the  British 
consul  at  this  port,  and  Mrs.  Bispham,  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  S.  Page,  and  a  well-known  society  lady  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  church  overflowed  with  a  brilliant  mass  of  spec- 
tators, among  whom  were  large  numbers  of  leading  Eng- 
lish as  well  as  American  families.  A  little  after  half-past 
eleven  the  bridal  party  entered  the  church,  preceded  by 
Robert  B.  Foreman,  best  man,  and  bridegroom,  followed  by 
Messrs.  Harry  Babcock,  Robert  Woods,  Mr.  Beasely,  and 
Lieutenant  Payson,  U.  S.  A.,  ushers.  Then  came  Mrs. 
Thomas  Page  and  Arthur  Page,  Mrs.  Charles  Page  and  A. 
B.  Grogan,  George  and  Miss  Manuela  Page,  Willie  and  Liz- 
zie Page,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  ;  and  then  the  bride-elect, 
leaning  upon  the  arm  of  Charles  Page,  who  gave  her 
away.  The  ceremony  of  marriage  was  performed  by 
Bishop  Kip,  assisted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Beers.  The  ceremony 
was  celebrated  according  to  the  full  English  style,  and 
occupied  nearly  fifteen  minutes,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  party  left  the  church,  and  were  driven  to  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Page  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  where  a 
sumptuous  wedding  repast  awaited  its  members.  The  bride 
was  dressed  in  white  satin,  en  train,  and  looked  very  beauti- 
ful. The  maids  all  wore  short  white  costumes  and  white 
bonnets.  Congratulations  and  good  wishes  were  showered 
upon  the  bridal  couple  during  and  after  breakfast,  and  in 
the  afternoon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booker  departed  upon  a  short 
wedding  tour.  Mr.  Booker  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  all 
who  know  him,  and  has  been  made  the  recipient  of  many 
honors  from  the  very  day  of  the  announcement  of  the  en- 
gagement with  the  estimable  lady  he  has  selected  for  his 
wife,  not  the  least  among  which  have  been  a  number 
of  bouquets  and  the  present  of  a  magnificent  silver  service. 
This  came  from  the  British  residents  of  San  Francisco.  It 
is  a  massive  dinner  service  costing  three  thousand  dollars. 
In  the  set  was  a  silver  soup  tureen  and  ladle,  four  heavy 
vegetable  dishes,  a  full  set  of  silver  plates,  salt-cellars,  tea 
and  coffee  set,  and  dishes,  besides  other  accessories,  such  as 
knives,  spoons,  forks,  etc.  The  crowning  piece,  however, 
was  that  most  necessary  article,  a  superb  punch-bowl.  The 
foreign  consuls  in  the  city  gave  as  a  testimonial  of  fellowship 
an  elaborate  silver  epergne.  The  gentlemen  in  the  office  of 
the  Imperial  Insurance  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Booker  is 
agent  for  this  coast,  presented  him  with  a  set  of  diamond 
studs,  and,  as  an  especially  Californian  sovenir,  a  gold-and- 
quartz  match  box. 

While  I  know  positively  of  no  notable  engagements,  I  am 
informed  that  one  exists  between  Mr.  Hyde  Bowie,  of  this 
city,  and  Miss  Christopher,  of  San  Jose".  Mr.  Allen  Knight, 
of  the  London  Bank,  and  Miss  Lillie  Miller,  of  Oakland,  are 
engaged,  and  will  be  married  in  a  few  months. 

At  a  wedding  in  the  Western  Addition  a  few  evenings 
ago,  of  well-known  people,  the  real  lights  all  over  the  stately 
mansion  went  out  just  as  the  poetical  torch  had  been  lighted, 
and  consternation  and  darkness  followed,  and  a  rushing  to 
and  fro  of  bewildered  men  and  women,  hunting  for  candles 
or  student  lamps,  neither  of  which  could  be  found  in  the 
mansion  aforesaid.  And,  as  the  gas  could  not  be  coaxed  to 
flow,  out  into  the  street  went  some  of  the  guests,  pell-mell, 
in  search  of  something  of  greater  illuminating  power  than 
the  torch  of  Hymen.  Candles  were  soon  after  found  at  the 
residence  of  William  H.  Wallace,  but  no  holders.  So  it 
was  resolved  at  last  to  improvise  candlesticks  from  potatoes  ; 
and  after  a  good  deal  of  embarrassment  and  delay,  the  house 
was  relighted,  and  the  festivities  went  on  just  as  if  the 
eclipse  had  not  been  total. 

The  movements  and  whereabouts  of  society  people  and 
others  more  or  less  known  may  be  gossipped  about  as  fol- 
lows :  Mrs.  Paul  Shirley  has  returned  to  Martinez.  Ex- 
Govemor  John  G.  Downey  and  Mrs.  Downey,  of  Los  Ange- 
les, are  visiting  relatives  in  this  city.  Mrs.  Lieutenant  Ken- 
nedy, of  the  Navy  Yard,  is  visiting  in  this  city.  Miss  Kittie 
Thompson,  who  has  been  visiting  her  brother's  family,  has 
returned  to  her  home  in  Los  Angeles.  J.  O.  B.  Gunn  and 
family  have  returned  from  Tahoe,  after  having  had  a  most 
delightful  time  at  Idlewild  for  a  month  or  more.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  D.  Hovey  are  visiting  at  the  Sierra  Madre  Villa. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Redding  are  at  Kellogg.  Colonel  Creed 
Haymond  has  returned  from  Los  Angeles.  The  Misses 
Mattie  and  Lizzie  Kennedy,  of  Philadelphia,  who  have  been 
so  handsomely  entertained  by  the  Simons  at  the  Grand  for 
several  months  past,  and  who  were  the  recipients  of  a  num- 
ber of  social  honors  during  their  last  week  in  our  city,  de- 
parted for  their  home  a  day  or  two  ago,  greatly  delighted  with 
San  Francisco  and  its  pleasant  people.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Burlin^ 
is  back  at  Philadelphia  from  Atlantic  City,  and  will  probably 
spend  the  coming  winter  at  the  former  place.  Carlton  Cole- 
man, who  left  San  Francisco  early  in  the  year  on  a  trip 
around  the  world,  is  at  the  Windsor,  New  York.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Max  Oppenheim  arrived  in  New  York  from  Europe  by 
the  Scythia,  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  will  leave  for  California 
some  time  next  month.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Castle  and 
daughters,  of  San  Francisco,  left  New  York  on  September 
Sth,  by  the  Scythia  for  Liverpool.  Miss  Kilbourne  has  re- 
turned from  her  last  week's  visit  to  Monterey.  Ex-Governor 
Romualdo  Pacheco  returned  from  the  East  on  Wednesday 
last.  Among  the  Eastern-bound  passengers  on  Monday  last 
were  Captain  E.  F.  Northam  and  Mrs.  Robinson.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  Rodgers,  who  have  been  enjoying  their  honeymoon 
at  Monterey,  have  returned  and  are  domiciled  in  their  new 
home  in  this  city.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Cook  are  at  Kellogg. 
Miss  Isabel  Forbes,  of  San  Rafael,  is  visiting  in  this  city. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vauvertde  Me'an  are  at  Harbin  Springs.  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Burnett  has  been  spending  a  week  lately  at  Great 
Barrington,  Massachusetts,  a  guest  of  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins. 
Senator  Grover  and  family,  of  Oregon,  have  been  spending 
the  summer  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  but  are  at  present  in  New 
York.  Captain  William  Kohl,  of  San  Mateo,  is  at  the  Gilsey, 
New  York.  Lieutenant-Commander  Woodson,  U.  S.  N., 
and  Commander  George  W.  Sumner,  U.  S.  N.,  were  at  the 
Baldwin  on  Sunday  and  Monday  last.  Mrs.  M.  C.  Hillyer 
and  Miss  Hillyer,  of  Virginia  City,  are  at  the  Grand.  Captain 
H.  Cooke,  Second  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Cooke,  are 


at  the  Occidental.  Charles  E.  Green  is  on  his  way  home. 
George  and  Fred.  Perkins,  son  and  nephew  of  John  A.  Perk- 
ins, of  Napa,  arrived  home  on  Tuesday  last  from  East  Hamp- 
ton, Massachusetts,  where  they  have  been  attending  school. 
Miss  Mamie  Egan,  of  San  Jos6,  is  visiting  in  this  city.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Josiah  Belden,  and  the  Misses  Laura  and  Louise 
Belden  started  for  the  East  on  Monday  last,  and  will  sojourn 
in  New  York  during  the  coming  winter.  General  Rosecrans 
has  been  visiting  San  Jose"  during  the  past  week,  but  has  re- 
turned. Mrs.  T.  E.  Farmer,  who  has  been  visiting  in  this 
city,  has  returned  to  Santa  Clara.  Mrs.  Mayor  Carr,  of  Tuc- 
son, will  leave  for  home  about  the  first  of  October.  There 
are  four  Los  Angeles  brides  at  the  Palace,  all  young  and 
pretty.  Mrs.  Auld,  who  has  lived  in  San  Jost*  nineteen  years, 
has  taken  up  her  permanent  residence  in  San  Francisco. 
Miss  Mollie  King,  of  San  Josd,  is  visiting  friends  in  Sacra- 
mento. Miss  Marian  Pembroke,  of  San  Jose,  accompanied 
by  her  mother,  went  East  a  few  days  ago,  and  was  met  at 
Omaha  by  her  affianced.  George  Crocker  returned  from 
Washington  Territory  a  few  days  ago.  Jack  Wright,  of  Sac- 
ramento, was  in  the  city  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  last.  D. 
O.  Mills  and  family  went  East  on  Monday.  J.  N.  Rodgers 
and  wife,  C.  P.  Sykes  and  wife,  John  Curry  and  wife,  Charles 
Miller  and  wife,  H.  R.  Mann  and  wife,  George  W.  Gibbsand 
wife,  George  S.  Ladd  and  wife,  William  B.  Kregerand  wife, 
H.  C.  Dearborn  and  wife,  John  Scott  Wilson  and  wife,  Charles 
Lux  and  wife,  Samuel  M.  Miller  and  wife,  D.  S.  Brown  and 
wife,  Mrs.  A.  A.  McAllister,  Mrs.  Morton  Cheesman,  the 
Misses  Katie  and  Maggie  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Sim- 
mons and  Miss  H.  Louise  Simmons,  Miss  M.  R.  Hooker, 
Miss  G.  Murray,  Miss  B.  McOuaid,  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Mc- 
Quaid,  of  San  Francisco,  have  been  spending  a  few  days 
during  the  past  week  at  Monterey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W. 
Sawyer,  of  Oakland,  are  attending  the  State  Fair.  Miss 
Lizzie  Woolf,  of  Haywards,  gave  a  kettledrum  to  a  number 
of  her  young  friends  on  Thursday  afternoon  last.  Frank 
McCoppin,  Charles  E.  Miller,  C.  J.  Hutchinson,  W  L. 
Brown,  Alfred  S.  Tubbs,  Austin    C.  Tubbs,  N.  T    Smith, 

A.  Chalmers,  J.  M.  Chalmers,  T.  F.  Robertson,  C.  Froe- 
lich  Jr.,  Joseph  D.  Grant,  H.  L.  Tevis,  J.  L.  Nickel,  Wil- 
liam Smith,  J.  Britton,  A.  B.  McCrery,  and  George  E.  Dow 
went  down  to  Monterey  on  Saturday  last,  to  stay  over  Sun- 
day. General  John  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  is  on  his  way  to  this  coast.  G.  C.  Williams  and 
wife,  William  Lidgate  and  wife,  General  A.  S.  Hartwell,  B. 
F.  Bolles,  Miss  Libbie  Bolles,  W.  O.  Smith  and  wife,  Mrs. 

B.  F.  Loveland,  John  H.  Paty  and  wife,  H.  Lose,  and  Miss 
M.  J.  Alexander,  of  Honolulu,  have  been  luxuriating  at  Mon- 
terey during  the  past  week  ;  also  a  party  from  Salt  Lake 
City,  composed  of  Morton  J.  Cheesman,  Arthur  L.  Thomas 
and  wife  and  three  children  and  nurse,  A.  F.  Schneider  and 
wife,  Ellsworth  Daggett  and  wife,  and  Mrs.  M.  K.  Spencer, 
H.  R.  Taylor  and  family,  and  William  E.  Byers,  of  Oakland, 
returned  from  the  East  yesterday.  Ex-Senator  J.  H.  Mitch- 
ell, of  Oregon,  is  at  the  Hoffman,  New  York.  King  Kala- 
kaua  is  expected  to  arrive  in  New  York  to-day, by  the  Celtic. 
Professor  S.  Freiderrich  and  wife,  after  spending  the  sum- 
mer in  the  country,  have  returned,  and  are  now  stopping  at 
the  Lick  House.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  Jr.  has  lately  purchased  a 
country  place  near  New  York,  for  twenty-seven  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars.  Miss  Louise  Holladay,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Holladay,  who  is  already 
noted  for  her  talent  and  culture,  has  gone  to  Europe 
to  further  perfect  her  already  brilliant  musical  educa- 
tion. Miss  Lillie  C.  Miller,  of  Oakland,  is  at  Kellogg's. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Mackey  were  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 
at  last  accounts.  Justice  Field,  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  and  Mrs.  Field,  are  in  Switzerland.  Mrs.  Sel- 
igman  is  at  Versailles.  Miss  Maillard  and  Miss  Howe,  who 
left  here  last  week,  have  arrived  in  Boston.  Mrs.  Henry  S. 
Crocker  and  Miss  Dearborn,  of  the  Palace,  are  spending 
fair  week  at  Sacramento.  Colonel  John  W.  Doherty,  Presi- 
dent of  the  North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad,  returned  from  the 
East  on  Sunday  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sonntag  will 
not  return  from  San  Rafael  until  the  latter  part  of  October ; 
Mrs.  S.  was  visiting  in  the  city  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
last.  Hon.  W.  S.  Shillaber,  M.  C.  from  Pennsylvania,  ar- 
rived here  on  Monday  last.  Charles  H.  Jackson,  who  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  the  present  year,  arrived  home  on  Tues- 
day last.  Ex-Governor  Woods,  of  Oregon,  is  at  the  Grand. 
Mrs.  Senator  Miller  and  Miss  Dora  Miller  returned  to  the 
Palace  from  Monterey  on  Monday  last.  L.  Duncan  and  J. 
L.  Wood,  U.  S.  A.,  are  at  the  Baldwin.  Charles  Nordhoff, 
the  well-known  author  and  correspondent,  is  at  Sacramento. 
Miss  Belle  Crocker  is  in  Sacramento,  the  guest  of  Miss  Ma 
mie  Batcher.  Miss  Emma  Barter  is  at  Sacramento,  the 
guest  of  Mrs.  J.  S.  Watson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loomis  have  re- 
turned to  the  Palace  from  Menlo  for  the  winter.  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Crocker,  of  Sacramento,  was  in  London  on  the  10th  inst., 
and  writes  that  she  and  her  friends  had  a  pleasant  trip 
across  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cherry  were  in 
New  York  yesterday.  Miss  May  Crittenden,  sister  of  Mrs. 
Mark  Sibley  Severance,  returns  to  San  Francisco  to-morrow 
from  Great  Barrington,  where  she  has  been  staying  several 
months  as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins,  her  aunt.  Mrs. 
Hopkins  also  returns  to-morrow.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  I. 
Kendall  {ne'e  Masten)  received  their  friends  at  No.  15  South 
Park  on  Wednesday  last.  Miss  Emily  Kirk,  daughter  of 
Christian  Kirk,  went  East  on  Monday  last  with  the  Beldens. 
Ex-Senator  Fenton,  of  New  York,  will  spend  the  coming 
winter  in  Southern  California.  Hon.  William  M.  Gwin  is  in 
Los  Angeles.  Albert  Bierstadt  is  at  Menlo.  Senator  Ferry, 
of  Michigan,  is  at  the  Palace.  The  Misses  Wallace,  daugh- 
ters of  Judge  W.  T.  Wallace,  are  visiting  San  Jose,  and  are 
the  guests  of  Mrs.  J.  R.  Wilson,  of  that  place.  It  is  under- 
stood that  Commander  Glass  and  Ensign  Woodworth 
leave  San  Francisco  for  Alaska  in  a  short  time.  John 
Sedgwick  has  been  spending  a  few  days  at  Santa  Cruz  and 
San  Jose\  Hon.  W.  W.  Morrow  left  for  Washington  a  few 
days  ago,  to  be  away  a  month  or  more.  C.  H.  Rockwell,  L. 
L.  Martin,  James  A.  King.  N.  R.  Usher,  H.  Minett,  F.  M. 
Symonds,  P.  H.  Smith,  H.  M.  Fenler,  J.  O.  Nicholson,  U. 
S.  N.,  and  H.  G.  Ellsworth,  of  the  Marine  Corps,  are  at  the 
Baldwin.  O.  E.  McLellan  and  H.  Ingersoll,  L\  S.  A.,  are 
at  the  Palace.  Admiral  Aslambegoff  and  a  number  of 
other  Russian  officers  are  in  Sacramento,  the  guests  of  Al- 
bert Gallatin.  Sir  Sidney  Waterlow,  ex-Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  and  his  family,  will  arrive  here  on  Tuesday  next. 

Bella. 


NAVAL    ENGAGEMENTS. 


The  Fete  at  the  Russian  Consulate — Foreign  Interlopers  and  our  Rose- 
bud Garden  of  Girls — The  Frigid  Admiral,  and  How  he  Thawed 
— "  Olga"  Tells  all  About  the  Festivities  by  Land  and  by  Sea. 


Dear  Argonaut  :  "  Lay  not  the  flattering  unction  to 
your  soul "  that  this  unfortunate  and  oft-snubbed  pen  of  mine 
has  been  thus  ignominiously  sat  upon.  Another  infliciion  is 
inevitable,  as  1  can  not.  bear  the  pressure  of  the  valuable  in- 
formation in  my  possession  ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  feel  it  a 
painful  duty  to  remind  our  sweet  Bella  that  in  her  last  she 
forgot  to  mention  several  important  naval  items.  But  the 
poor  dear  old  soul  can  not  be  expected  to  remember  every- 
thing, now  that  we  really  have  gayeties  to  chronicle.  The 
presence  in  our  harbor  of  the  Russian  fleet,  and  other  men- 
of-war,  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  spirit  of  festivity,  for 
which  we  dull  people  have  long  been  languishing.  We  have 
been  feted  and  feted  by  the  French  and  Russian  officers,  and 
their  friends  on  shore,  till  we  imagined  ever)-  resource  of  the 
entertainer  had  been  exhausted  ;  but  at  this  critical  juncture 
Mr.  Olarovsky,  Consul-General  of  Russia,  comes  to  the  res- 
cue in  giving  a  novel  and  enchanting  fete.  Consul  Olarov- 
sky is  comparatively  a  new  arrival  in  San  Francisco,  having 
been  here  only  about  three  months.  He  is  a  thoroughly  ac- 
complished and  agreeable  gentleman,  and  a  royal  entertainer 
withal,  as  you  shall  see.  In  the  words  of  the  custom-made 
society  scribe,  the  consulate  on  Pine  Street  presented  a  scene 
of  brilliant  festivity  on  Saturday  evening  last,  the  occasion 
being  a  dinner,  followed  by  a  german,  given  in  honor  of  Ad- 
miral Aslambegoff  (commanding  the  Pacific  squadron)  and 
other  officers  of  the  Africa  and  Plasiun.  The  facade  of 
the  consulate  was  lighted  with  Japanese  lanterns,  and  dec- 
orated with  flags  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting 
aesthete.  On  entering  "  the  enchanted  hall"  we  were  greeted 
by  strains  of  delicious  music,  and  breathed  an  atmosphere 
laden  with  the  perfume  of  flowers.  The  consul  being  a 
widower,  the  honors  of  his  house  were  most  gracefully 
performed  by  Mrs.  Niebaum,  the  beautiful  wife  of  the 
vice-consul.  The  Consul-General  presented  each  lady  guest 
with  a  rare  bouquet,  tied  with  the  Russian  colors.  It 
has  been  whimpered  among  his  lady  admirers  that  the 
consul  is  such  a  profound  student  of  the  language  of  flow- 
ers, that  he  would  consider  it  a  great  betise  to  give  an  inap- 
propriate flower  to  a  lady.  Why  not  devote  some  time  to 
the  study  of  these  little  sentimental  courtesies?  But  to  re- 
turn to'  our  sheep.  The  few  moments  before  dinner  were 
passed  in  easy  conversation,  we  all  feeling  quite  at  home 
with  the  officers,  having  met  them  so  often,  and  even  daring 
to  talk  nonsense  to  his  austere  presence,  Admiral  Aslambe- 
goff, who  is  as  frigid  as  the  whole  Arctic  zone,  but  thaws  out 
considerably  in  the  presence  of  the  ladies.  The  married 
ladies  present  were  Mrs.  Niebaum,  Madame  Zeitska,  Mrs. 
James  Thornton  ;  the  young  ladies,  Judge  Thornton's 
handsome  young  daughter,  Miss  Marguerite,  also  his  two 
pretty  nieces,  the  Misses  Thornton  ;  Miss  Brooks,  Miss 
Ferrall,  a  fair  trio  from  Madame  Zeitska's  graduating  class 
the  Misses  Rising,  and  Miss  Curtis  ;  Miss  Sterling,  of 
Napa,  and  Miss  Ida  Merrill,  an  exceedingly  pretty  blonde. 
The  gentlemen  were:  Admiral  Aslambegoff;  Captain  Alex- 
ieff,  of  the  Africa;  Lieutenant-Commander,  Osteliezky,  of 
the  Plastun;  Lieutenant  Baron  Friedriks,  Doctor  Gouba- 
reff,  Lieutenant  Rondneff,  Lieutenant  Hirsch,  Lieutenant 
Schultz,  Lieutenant  Winogradoff,  Doctor  Axebrood,  Vice- 
Consul  Niebaum,  and' Mr.  Gray,  secretary  of  the  Consul- 
General.  //  va  sans  dire  that  the  ladies  were  beautifully 
dressed,  and  the  officers  ablaze  with  gold  lace,  brass  but- 
tons, and  decorations  of  honor.  The  table,  with  its  guests, 
presented  as  bright  a  scene  as  one  would  wish  to  see.  The 
name  of  each  guest  was  written  on  a  pretty  card  orna- 
mented with  real  immortelles.  The  menu  cards  were  in  the 
Russian  colors  ;  and  the  programme  of  the  music  played 
during  dinner  by  the  band  of  the  Africa  was  in  itself  quite 
a  work  of  art — a  pretty  souvenir.  In  the  second  part  of  the  " 
programme  the  "  Alice  polka  r  was  played.  It  is  very  pretty, 
and  was  composed  for  the  occasion,  by  Y.  Ditsch, 
band-master  of  the  Africa,  and  dedicated  to  Madame 
Zeitska  and  her  institute,  class  of  1S82.  It  was 
called  "Alice"  in  honor  of  Madame  Zeitska's  daugh- 
ter, a  sprightly  little  elf  of  eight  years,  and  a  prime 
favorite  with  all  the  foreign  officers.  The  manuscript  music 
of  the  polka,  tied  with  blue  and  white  ribbons,  was  sent  to 
the  little  lady  by  the  officers  of  the  Africa.  Of  the  dinner, 
there  is  only  time  and  space  to  tell  you  that  it  was  a  poetic 
inspiration  of  the  culinary  art,  from  the  potage'  a  la^Reine 
to  the  elaborate  pieces  monte'es.  The  cross-fire  of  conversa- 
tion during  dinner  was  kept  up  in  four  languages.  The  Rus- 
sians are  such  accomplished  linguists  that  they  seem  per- 
fectly at  home  in  every  tongue.  The  german,  which  followed 
later  in  the  evening,  was  danced  a  la  Pusse.  The  favors,  all 
having  been  made  expressly  for  the  occasion,  were  singu- 
larly appropriate,  and  were  another  evidence  of  the  good 
taste  of  Consul  Olarovsky.  By  the  way,  I  have  not  told 
you  about  the  "beaux  Italiens"  of  the  Garibaldi.  They  are 
just  a  little  too  lovely  for  anything,  and  have  broken  more 
hearts  than  I  would  care  to  be  accountable  for.  It  is 
rumored  that  they  will  entertain  before  they  leave.  Why 
does  our  navy  allow  the  foreigners  to  do  all  the  entertaining  ? 
Why  have  they  not  followed  the  worthy  example  set  by 
General  McDowell,  in  giving  something  nice  up  at  the 
Yard  ?  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Niebaum  will  give  an  informal  recep- 
tion to  the  Russians  next  Friday  evening.  You  will  see 
"that  I  have  gone  mad  on  the  Russian  question,  having 
adopted  their  colors,  and,  for  the  nonce,  the  name  of 
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he  query  of  "  Blushing  Bride,1'  the  Chicago  Tribune 
:  The  poem,  "  How  We   Measured  the  Baby,"  was 


To  the 

replies  ;    the  po 

written  about  twenty  years  ago,  but  you  had  better  not  go  to 
the  trouble  of  hunting  it  up.  The  best  way  to  measure  a 
baby  is  with  a  slipper.     Measure  it  crossways  of  the  grain. 


''  How  to  tell  a  good  potato"  is  the  heading  of  an  article 
in  a  San  Francisco  paper.  The  best  way  to  tell  a  good  po- 
tato, says  Peck's  Sun,  if  you  have  anything  you  want  to  tell 
it,  is  to  take  it  one  side  and  tell  it.  Never  tell  a  potato  any- 
thing in  a  crowd. 


THE       ARGON  AU  T. 


THE    MAN    ABOUT    TOWN. 


I  was  talking"  to  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Russian  fleet  the 
other  day,  and  he  told  me  the  sequel  to  a  romance  which 
began  when  the  Russian  fleet  was  here  in  1874.  You  all  re- 
member it — about  the  pretty  girl  who  lived  at  Hunters  Point. 
No?  Then  I'll  tell  it  you.  She  was  a  maid  with  eyes  of 
blue,  and  she  fell  in  love,  as  maidens  do ;  and  he  was  a  gal- 
lant, whiskered  tar,  a  rushing  lover,  as  Russians  are.  Well, 
she  lived  over  near  the  dry  dock  at  Hunter's  Point  ;  there 
she  saw  her  Russian  officer — saw  and  loved  him.  They  ran 
away — in  a  boat — and  got  married.  That  was  chapter  one, 
and  it  all  took  place  here.  Chapter  two  was  in  the  Chronicle. 
It  said,  some  two  years  afterward,  that  the  young  couple  had 
returned  to  Russia  ;  that  the  young  man  was  dismissed  the 
service  and  disowned  by  his  parents  ;  that  he  was  forced  to 
seek  employment  as  skipper  of  a  merchantman  ;  that  having 
overworked  himself  one  day  correcting  a  refractory  seaman 
with  a  belaying-pin,  he  pined  away  and  died  at  Havre  ;  that 
his  widow  was  left  penniless  and  alone,  in  a  strange  land. 
The  story  was  a  most  affecting  one  ;  it  was  so  well  written 
up  that  it  made  the  Chronicle  night-editor  wipe  his  eyes  upon 
his  overworked  linen  duster.  The  sequel  was  very  generally 
believed  here.  Its  being  in  the  Chronicle  was  of  course 
against  it.     But  then  there  was  no  apparent  motive  for  lying. 

However,  according  to  my  naval  friend,  the  sequel  was 
manufactured  out  of  whole  cloth,  and  yard  wide  at  that. 
He  says  that  the  couple  returned  to  Russia  ;  were  received 
with  open  arms  ;  that  the  fatted  calf  was  killed,  thawed  out, 
and  eaten  ;  that  the  young  husband  was  secured  a  position 
in  the  diplomatic  service  ;  that  he  is  stationed  at  St.  Peters- 
burg ;  that  they  are  remarkably  happy,  and  move  in  the 
worst  society.  I  mean,  of  course,  the  upper  crust ;  it  is  the 
worst  in  Russia.  The  story  is  a  very  pretty  one  ;  more  com- 
monplace, perhaps,  than  the  Chronicle's^  but  still  pretty.  I 
expect  to  hear  of  more  San  Francisco  girls  eloping  with 
some  of  the  officers  stationed  here  now. 


That  reminds  me  of  the  exchange  of  courtesies  between 
the  man-of-war  Triompkante  and  one  of  our  seminaries. 
Talking  of  it,  a  Britisher  remarked  to  me  the  other  day : 
"  What  an  extraordinary  idea,  my  deah  Pier,  to  have  a  lot 
of  men  visit  a  girls'  school  !  And  naval  officers  at  that ! 
Why,  blawst  it,  the  thing  is  prepawsterous,  yah  know."  While 
not  entirely  agreeing  with  my  insular  friend,  I  certainly  think 
it  a  little  queer.  The  officers,  in  my  opinion,  run  too  great 
a  risk.  But  if  it  is  droll  for  the  officers  of  a  man-of-war  to 
visit  a  seminary,  how  much  the  more  droll  for  the  seminary 
to  return  the  visit.  What  an  excellent  idea  for  a  comic  opera, 
by  the  way.  Have  your  seminary  go  aboard  ;  let  the  vessel 
make  way,  and  the  officers  make  away  with  the  girls.  Call 
in  the  chaplain.  Bosun  pipes  :  "All  hands  on  deck  for  mat- 
rimony.3'    And  there  you  are.     The  idea  is  not  bad. 

Talking  of  seminaries,  did  you  know  that  there  was  one 
in  Oakland  which  has  a  male  chaperone?  It  is  true.  The 
way  it  is  arranged  is  thus.  Miss  Primdimity  keeps  the  school, 
but,  as  Mrs.  Toodles  says,  she  has  a  brother.  He  officiates 
as  teacher  in  the  school.  Mr.  Primdimity  is  a  dear  delight- 
ful man,  of  about  thirty.  He  has  the  sweetest  little  mous- 
tache you  ever  saw,  and  perfectly  elegant  whiskers.  On  Sun- 
days he  takes  the  girls  to  church,  and  sits  among  them  like 
a  full-length  cherub.  On  Saturdays  he  sometimes  chape- 
rones  them  to  the  Alameda  baths,  where  they  all  go  in  swim- 
ming under  his  care.  He  also  takes  them  out  boating  upon 
Lake  Merritt.  The  sight  of  Mr.  Primdimity  in  a  boat  with 
a  lot  of  Oakland  rosebuds,  is  said  to  be  touching.  It  would 
bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  an  apostate  Mormon. 

The  other  day  Mr.  P.  and  his  damosels  went  to  the  lake, 
and  secured  a  gondola.  Over  the  waters  blue  they  skimmed, 
while  the  fair  maidens  sang  "  Row,  sisters,  row."  But  they 
got  into  a  row — or  rather  a  mess.  For  the  gondola  stuck  in 
the  mud.  The  mud-flats  of  Lake  Merritt  are  as  dangerous 
as  were  the  sands  of  Dee.  For  hours  they  lay  there — a 
shipwrecked  seminary  waiting  for  a  sail — no  sail  from  hour 
to  hour.  Matters  became  desperate.  Night  was  coming  on. 
The  thought  of  remaining  there  with  those  girls  made  Mr. 
Primdimity's  blood  run  cold.     His  sister  was  not  by  him,  and 

he  was  unarmed.     What  could  he  do  if but  he  stifled  the 

dreadful  thought.  There  was  but  one  thing  to  be  done — 
carry  the  maidens  ashore.  Mr.  Primdimity  plunged  in  me- 
dias  res  and  the  mud.  Carefully  he  bore  his  lovely  burdens 
across  the  quagmire.  Was  there  a  girl  dismayed  ?  Screamed 
any  modest  maid  as  he  through  mud  did  wade?  Not  by  a 
darned  jight.  To  their  credit  be  it  said,  not  a  girl  kicked. 
They  remained  on  the  spot  where  they  originally  fell.  Ah, 
me  !  I  sometimes  wish  I  were  Primdimity,  and  chaperone 
to  a  boarding-school,  instead  of  being  Zulano  and  a  Man 
About  Town. 


I  went  to  see  "  Carmen  "  Monday  night  It  was  coldly 
sung,  coldly  played,  and  coldly  received.  I  am  sorry,  for  it 
is  a  favorite  of  mine.  But  it  was  not  half  so  bad  as  one 
would  think  from  the  dailies.  The  chorus  was  a  good  one, 
the  orchestra  a  good  one,  and  when  one  considers  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  the  music,  the  fact  that  it  was  a  first 
night,  that  the  people  were  new  to  each  other,  that  thepri?na 
had  left  the  train  but  an  hour  or  so  before,  and  that  the  news 
of  the  President's  death  came  in  the  middle  of  the  perform- 
ance, it  is  not  strange  that  the  performance  was  a  cold  one. 
It  would  have  been  surprising  had  it  not  been.  But  I  think 
I  see  the  promise  of  better  things  in  the  troupe  when  it  gets 
to  working.  If  it  be  true,  as  I  hear,  that  Madame  Fabbri 
contemplates  an  extended  season,  with  a  succession  of  stars, 
among  whom  is  Gerster,  she  certainly  has  an  excellent  foun- 
dation. She  has  a  good  orchestra,  a  good  leader,  a  good 
chorus,  a  good  chorus-master,  and  she  ought  to  have  the 
support  of  the  public.     I  hope  she  will  receive  it. 

Miss  D'Arona  is  not  suited  to  the  part  of  Carmen.  She  is 
as  far  from  the  fair  but  frail  gitana  as  she  can  well  be.  She 
is  the  very  personification  of  all  that  is  proper,  while  Car- 
men was  the  type  of  everything  that  is  not.  There  is  a 
strong  dramatic  as  well  as  lyric  interest  to  the  opera.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  of  Jose's  becoming  successively 
perjurer,  deserter,  bandit,  smuggler,  and  assassin  for  a  wo- 
man like  Miss  D'Arona.    Had  she  been  Carmen  she  would 


have  converted  him,  and  had  him  in  a  Bible-class  before  he 
knew  where  he  was. 

Mr.  Talbot,  the  tenor,  Jacob  Muller,  and  Mr.  Hinrichs, 
the  conductor,  carried  the  opera  on  their  shoulders.  Mr. 
Talbot  has  a  fine  voice,  and  acts  with  considerable  spirit. 
Mr.  Muller,  when  he  appeared  in  the  gaudy  costume  of  the 
bull-fighter,  made  the  hit  of  the  evening.  He  looked  the 
splendid  animal  of  whom  Carmen  becomes  enamored.  The 
scene  in  the  posada  and  the  Toreador's  song  were  the  only 
things  in  the  opera  that  went  off  with  any  spirit. 

I  have  said  that  I  admire  "  Carmen."  I  admire  it  greatly. 
The  author  of  the  novel,  Prosper  Merime*e,  was,  in  my  opin- 
ion, one  of  the  most  brilliant  romanticists  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  When  I  first  read  "  Carmen  "  I  was  guilty  of  doing 
what  I  rarely  do— sitting  up  into  the  small  hours  to  finish  it. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  books  ever  written.  A  pity  it 
is  that  the  opera  does  not  end  as  does  the  book — in  the  forest 
rather  than  the  street.  What  an  ending  it  is  !  The  scornful 
gypsy  and  her  furious  lover  face  to  face,  as  she  hurls  his  ring 
from  her.  And  his  revenge  :  "  Je  la  ffappai  deux  fois.  Elle 
tombaau  second  coup,  sans  crier.  Je  crois  encore  voir  son 
grand  ceil  noir  me  regarder  fixement,  puis  il  devint  trouble', 
et  se  ferma."  The  picture  of  the  maddened  man  gazing  into 
the  glazing  eyes  of  the  woman  for  whom  he  had  given  up 
honor,  parents,  and  all,  then  digging  her  lonely  grave  in  the 
forest  with  his  bloody  knife — "because  she  loved  the  woods" 
— is  a  most  striking  one. 

To  this  dramatic  story  is  wedded  a  wonderful  work.  Bizet 
surpassed  himself  when  he  wrote  "  Carmen."  His  preced- 
ing operas,  "  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  "  The  Pearl  Fish- 
ers," "  L'Arlesienne,"  and  "  Patrie,"  had  not  made  him 
known.  But  "  Carmen "  brought  him  fame.  It  brought 
him,  too,  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  But  it  did  not 
bring  him  long  lease  of  life,  poor  fellow,  for  he  died  a  few 
months  after  it  was  produced,  with  his  budding  honors  thick 
upon  him.  A  strange,  wild  composition  is  "  Carmen."  It 
is  classed  as  an  "  opera-comique,"  despite  its  sombre  color. 
The  music  is  peculiar.  Bizet  was  infected  with  the  notions 
regarding  "  the  music  of  the  future  "  which  were  so  prevalent 
in  1S74,  and  departed  from  the  Gallic  pathway  to  wander  in 
Wagnerian  wilds.  "  Im  Walde  wandlich  und  weine,"  he 
might  have  said.  The  opera  is  terribly  cacophonous  at 
times.  When  Bizet  is  himself,  and  not  an  imitator,  he  is 
most  effective.  The  chorus  in  the  first  act,  "  He  will  be  of 
the  guard,"  the  Spanish  song,  "  Love  is  a  willful  bird,"  the 
duet  between  Michaela  and  Don  Jose",  "  Tell  me  of  my 
mother,"  Carmen's  aria,  "  Near  the  ramparts  of  Seville," 
the  Gitana  song,  "Ah,  when  the  gay  guitars,"  the  Toreador's 
song,  the  allegretto  of  the  duet  between  Carmen  and  Don 
Jose*,  "  If  thou  lovest  me,"  Carmen's  song,"  My  gallant  cap- 
tain," the  smuggler's  chorus  at  the  opening  of  the  third  act, 
the  card  trio,  Michaela's  aria,  "  I  try  not  to  own,"  the  finale 
of  the  third  act,  "  Mine  thou  art,  accursed  one,"  the  allegro 
in  the  fourth  act,  "  Carmen,  I  love  thee  still  " — all  these  are 
unmistakably  of  Bizet.  But  in  much  of  the  remainder  of 
the  opera  the  hand  is  the  hand  of  Bizet,  but  the  noise  is  the 
noise  of  Wagner. 

"  Zulano,"  said  an  Oakland  friend  to  me  the  other  day, 
"  you  play  lawn-tennis,  of  course?"  "  Of  course  I  do  not," 
I  replied  ;  "the  game  is  incompatible  with  that  easy  dignity 
which  I  flatter  myself  is  one  of  my  characteristics.'"'  "  Hem," 
said  he,  "just  so.  But  is  it  incompatible  with  that  easy  dig- 
nity, etc.,  to  come  over  and  look  at  a  game  ? "  "  By  no 
means,"  said  I,  "  I  rather  like  to  look  at  people  work."  So 
we  went.  The  lawn-tennis  court  which  we  visited  was  one 
hundred  feet  in  length.  I  noted  this  fact  carefully.  I  said 
to  myself,  "  Old  boy,  by  not  playing,  you  save  traversing  this 
hundred  feet  many  times  ;  you  thus  add  to  your  span  of  life: 
be  indolent  and  happy."  I  selected  a  shady  place  by  a 
pretty  girl- — who  was  sensible  as  well,  for  she  could  play,  and 
did  not— and  then  looked  on. 


"Miss  Georgie,"  said  I  to  the  pretty  girl,  "tell  me  all 
about  lawn-tennis  in  Oakland.  It  does  not  seem  to  flourish 
in  San  Francisco.  It  is  difficult  to  get  the  space  for  a  court 
unless,  as  some  of  them  do,  you  go  and  hire  a  hall.  This 
action  is  supposed  to  have  something  intrinsically  droll 
about  it,  so  it  is  rarely  done."  "  I  don't  know,"  said  Miss 
Georgie,  "as  there  is  much  to  tell.  The  game  does  not 
flourish  in  Oakland  either.  You  see,  there  are  so  few  gen- 
tlemen who  have  the  leisure  to  play  in  the  day  time — they 
have  even  less  than  you  San  Francisco  folks,  on  account  of 
the  trip  over  the  bay.  And  then,  don't  you  know,  girls  can't 
get  along  without  gentlemen."  "Really,"  said  I,  "you  sur- 
prise me."  "  I  mean,"  said  Miss  Georgie,  hastily,  "  in  games, 
of  course,  like  lawn-tennis  and  croquet."  "  I  understood 
you  perfectly,"  I  rejoined.  The  young  lady  looked  hard  at 
me  for  a  moment,  and  then  continued  :  "  Then  the  game  is 
a  dreadfully  violent  one.  When  you  play,  your  face  gets 
red,  and  your  hair  gets  all  tumbled,  and  your  water-waves 
come  out,  and — oh,  it  makes  a  perfect  fright  of  you  !  Just 
look  at  that  girl  there  hopping  about — I  defy  any-girl  to  look 
graceful  when  such  stray  shots  from  duffers  are  flying 
around."  "  She  is  not,  so  to  speak,  a  thing  of  beauty  at 
this  moment,"  I  replied.  "About  the  most  enthusiastic  set 
of  players  in  Oakland,"  Miss  Georgie  went  on,  "are  at  the 
Flints.  A  club  meets  there  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  some 
of  them  are  experts.  The  Shepards,  out  on  San  Pablo  Ave- 
nue, started  a  club,  but  it  is  gradually  losing  its  interest. 
Really,  there  are  not  enough  gentlemen.  Out  at  the  Shep- 
ards, the  balls  used  to  go  shooting  out  into  the  wild  ivy  and 
blackberry  bushes,  and  the  girls  had  a  time  getting  them 
out,  I  can  tell  you.  There's  no  fun  playing  unless  you  have 
gentlemen  to  run  around  for  you."  "  That  principle,  Miss 
Georgie,"  said  I,  "  permeates  womankind."  Miss  Georgie 
stared.  And  just  at  that  moment  the  players,  tired,  heated, 
and  flushed,  put  by  their  racquets,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
scientific  discussion  on  "  volleying,"  "  cutting,"  and  what  not, 
entered  the  house.  I  do  not  think  lawn-tennis  will  ever  be 
much  of  a  lady's  game.  It  is  more  athletic  than  aesthetic. 
It  will  in  time  be  as  much  the  property  of  the  stronger  sex 
as  is  base-ball  or  cricket. 

I  wish  to  remark — and  I  say  it  mildly — that  the  most  la- 
boriously imbecile  rot  I  have  seen  upon  the  San  Francisco 
stage  for  many  a  day  is  "  Uncle  Isaac."     I  had  expected  as 


much  from  the  advertisement,  which  was  also  rot.  Did  you 
read  it  ?  Well,  you  should  have  done  so.  It  was  a  turgid 
appeal  to  the  prejudices  of  Jews  against  Christians.  It 
plaintively  remarked  that  "the  Hebrew"  had  been  long 
enough  caricatured  upon  the  stage,  and  that  "  he  had  a 
heart."  This  nobody  denies  ;  it  is  even  suspected  that  he 
has  a  liver.  "It  went  on  to  say  that  from  Shakespeare  down 
the  dramatists  had  caricatured  the  Jew.  This  being  the 
case,  "  Mr.  James  H.  Meade  put  himself  in  communication 
with  Mr.  Fred.  G.  Maeder  to  vindicate  the  Jew."  The  fruit 
of  this  union  was  "  Uncle  Isaac."  Maeder  having  thus  sat 
upon  Shakespeare,  Shylock  will  probably  disappear  from 
the  stage. 

What  two-penny-half-penny  sentiment  is  this  !  I  know 
many  Jews  whom  I  esteem — sensible,  clear-headed  fellows. 
Is  it  possible  that  such  men  are  moved  by  fustian  like  "  Un- 
cle Isaac"?  Have  its  claptrap  indictments  of  Christian 
prejudice  any  effect  upon  them  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that 
they  are  flattered  by  its  careful  substitution  of  the  word 
"  Hebrew"  for  "  Jew  "  ?  I  hope  not.  When  a  Jew  is  ashamed 
to  be  called  a  Jew  I  am  sorry  for  him. 


There  is  one  thing  to  be  said  for  "  Uncle  Isaac,"  that  it  is 
consistent  in  its  badness.  Everything  is  bad.  The  con- 
struction is  bad,  the  language  is  bad,  and  the  actors  are  bad. 
Mr.  Max  Fehrmann's  part  consists  in  saying,  with  variations, 
"Who  is  de  greadest  moosician?  Meyerbeer.  De  gread- 
est  statesman?  Beaconsfield?  De  greadest  financier?  Roths- 
child." He  then  gazes  fixedly  at  the  audience,  and  re- 
marks "  Koot  krashus,  my  tear."  This  is  received  with  much 
merriment  ;  and  when  he  follows  it  with  "  Dot's  my  re^lar 
peezness,"  the  audience  is  invariably  convulsed  with  parox- 
ysms of  laughter.  The  soubrette,  Miss  Alice  Baldwin,  plays 
the  part  of  an  Irish  servant  girl,  "  Molshee  "  Maguire.  Miss 
Baldwin  speaks  the  pure  Irish  brogue  of  western  Massachu- 
setts. Miss  Baldwin  also  sings.  Her  singing  would  make 
strong  men  weep.  The  night  I  was  there  she  favored  the 
audience  with  "The  Maid  of  Dundee."  At  its  close  a  scor- 
butic youth  in  the  third  row  of  the  dress-circle — who  gave 
one  a  general  impression  of  collar — burst  into  violent  ap- 
plause. (It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  that  Miss  Bald- 
win has  neat  ankles,  which  attract  the  youthful  eye.)  Find- 
ing himself  alone,  he  subsided,  blushing  painfully.  Miss 
Baldwin,  however,  accepted  it  as  an  encore,  and,  coming 
forward,  sang  "  Killarney "  to  the  bitter  end.  At  its  close 
the  management  presented  her  with  an  elegant  basket  of 
flowers.  The  scorbutic  youth  betraying  signs  of  another 
eruption,  he  was  frowned  down  by  the  dress-circle.  The  part 
of  Uncle  Isaac's  son  and  heir  was  taken  by  Miss  Martha 
Wren.  The  last  time  I  saw  Miss  Wren,  some  ten  years  ago, 
she  w^as  singing  sentimental  songs  with  a  minstrel  troupe. 
The  reasons  why  she  has  left  the  "  lyric"  for  the  "dramatic" 
stage  are  not  readily  apparent.  The  other  ladies  in  the 
cast  are  remarkable  only  for  their  mediocrity,  which  is  most 
striking.  True,  they  are  not  uninteresting  to  the  student  of 
philology- ;  they  speak  that  peculiar  dialect  of  the  American 
tongue  which  is  used  in  the  provinces — Illinois,  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, etc.  You  know  what  I  mean — the  nasal  intonation  and 
the  rasping  sound  of  the  r.  Clara  Morris  had  it  in  all  its 
Western  luxuriance  when  she  first  went  on  the  stage.  She 
has  considerable  of  it  yet.  Mr.  M.  W.  Rawley,  a  young 
man  with  a  billy-cock  hat  and  a  sepulchral  air,  caused 
much  gratification  to  the  audience.  It  was  all  the  more 
pleasing,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  M.  W.  Rawley  was  apparently  una- 
ware of  it,  and  did  not  for  a  moment  lay  aside  the  mantle 
of  gloom  in  which  he  was  shrouded.  Were  I  not  so  awed 
by  him,  I  would  say  that  Mr.  M.  W.  Rawley  is  a  daisy. 
Toward  the  middle  of  the  t-h-i-r-d    a — c 1 


I  went  to  sleep.  For  some  moments — how  many  I  do  not 
know — I  slumbered  sweetly,  unconscious  of  the  Mclnations 
of  the  villain,  Harold  Sloper.  Ah,  gentle  sleep  !  Sleep  that 
knits  up  the  raveled  sleave  of  care  ;  balm  of  hurt  minds  ; 
anodyne  to  bad  plays  and  sermons  dull ;  corrective  to  the 
works  of  playwrights  poor  ;  great  nature's  second 


Bang  !  I  started  np  and  rubbed  my  eyes.  A  large  safe 
in  uncle  Isaac's  back  shop  was  being  blown  up.  I  was 
alarmed.  I  remembered  dimly  having  seen  the  heroine  go 
into  the  safe  while  I  was  going  into  Dreamland.  Why  did 
she  go  there  ?  Had  she  gone  out  ?  Had  she  been  blown  up 
too?  No — she  was  apparently  only  blown  out — out  of  the 
act  as  well  as  the  safe.  I  did  not  wait  for  the  next  act.  I 
do  not  know  whether  her  entrance  was  similar  to  her  exit. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  wind  blew  her  in. 


In  strolling  around  the  city  lately,  looking  at  the  funereal 
trappings  which  cover  almost  every  building,  I  have  been 
struck  by  a  circumstance  which  I  have  often  noticed  before. 
We  Americans,  as  a  people,  are  almost  destitute  of  artistic 
taste.  The  buildings  which  you  see  decorated  in  a  striking 
manner  are  almost  invariably  occupied  by  foreigners.  In 
the  cases  where  it  is  not  so,  the  work  has  been  done  by 
foreign  decorators.  Many  a  time  have  I  paused  to  note 
some  combination  of  drapery  which  was  plaintive  in  its  ugli- 
ness. I  do  not  say  this  in  any  carping  mood.  The  spirit 
which  actuates  the  arrangement  is  the  essential,  and  not  the 
drapery  itself.  The  poor  little  flag  tied  with  crape  which  I 
saw  on  a  humble  cottage  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  moved 
me  more  than  the  elaborate  trappings  of  wealthy  woe  on 
some  of  the  banks  down  town.  But,  after  all,  it  is  not  strange 
that  we  Americans  are  destitute  of  the  sense  of  beauty  and 
the  love  of  curves.  Most  of  us  are  born  in  square  rooms, 
which  form  portions  of  square  houses,  which  are  on  square 
blocks,  which  go  to  make  up  square  cities,  which  are  in 
square  townships.  Our  school-rooms  are  square  ;  we  are 
taught  by  square-featured  pedagogues  ;  they  thrash  us  with 
an  oblong  ruler  ;  the  only  thing  we  carry  through  life  of  our 
mathematics  is  that  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle  is  as  the well,  never  mind,  you  know  it. 

We  grow  up  and  fall  in  love  with  angular  girls  ;  we  are 
married  in  a  square  church  with  square  windows ;  and  then 
we  put  our  babies  in  square  cradles,  and  they  go  through 
the  same  series  of  squares.  We  die ;  we  are  buried  in  oblong 
coffins,  which  are  put  into  square  vaults.  The  widow  weeps, 
and  dries  her  tears  on  a  square  handkerchief,  and  next  year 
she  marries  the  man  on  the  next  square.  Zulaxo. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


A  London  society  journal  comments  very  savagely  on  a 
fashion  introduced  this  season  of  allowing  young  ladies  to 
drive  gigs  in  Hyde  Park  with  a  groom  seated  at  their  side. 
This  it  considers  quite  as  bad  form  as  it  would  be  for  Young 
England  to  take  a  good-looking  lady's  maid  in  their  phae- 
tons or  dog  carts.  What,  says  the  Sun,  would  this  same  so- 
cial critic  think  of  an  American  lady  who  not  only  receives 
her  courier  into  daily  familiar  intercourse,  but  insists  upon 
her  friends  accepting  him  also?  The  correspondent  of  a 
Parisian  paper  tells  the  story  of  this  lady's  absolutely  resent- 
ing the  order  given  by  a  friend,  the  wife  of  an  officer  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards,  in  whose  carriage  she  was  driving,  to 
"get  on  the  box  with  the  other  servant,"  as  she  quite  ex- 
pected that  he  would  be  accommodated  with  a  seat  inside  ! 
Such  follies  as  this  should  only  be  laughed  at  by  sensible 
people,  and  yet  it  would  seem  that  couriers  have  a  strange 
fascination  for  American  widows  on  their  travels.  All  who 
can  look  back  a  dozen  years  will  remember  the  sad  story  of 
the  widow  of  Mr.  Alfred  Cipriant,  of  New  York  city,  who, 
well  born,  well  bred,  and  well  educated,  yet  stooped  to  a 
union  with  her  courier,  a  needy  adventurer  with  a  handsome 
face  and  insinuating  manners,  who  has  been  fattening  ever 
since  upon  his  predecessors  money  in  an  obscure  Swiss  vil- 
lage, while  his  wife  has  for  her  only  companions  the  dress- 
makers, milliners,  and  shopkeepers  who  are  her  husband's 
relatives  and  friends. 

The  Vie  Parisienne  announces  the  advent  of  the  fiaralune 
as  a  supplement  to  the  parasol.  The  rays  of  the  moon  are 
quite  as  dangerous  as  those  of  the  sun,  say  the  chroniclers 
of  the  novelty.  One  can  be  moonstruck  just  as  one  can 
have  a  sunstroke.  If  the  sun  browns  the  skin,  the  moon 
dries  it  and  wears  it  out  just  as  it  affects  the  surface  of  stone. 
Therefore,  the  ladies  who  are  staying  at  country  houses, 
where  long  country  walks  at  night  are  often  arranged  that 
one  may  enjoy  the  moonlight,  should  remember  to  secure 
one  of  the  dainty  fiaralunes  made  in  gauze,  lined  with  red 
silk,  which  are  declared  to  be  the  last  effort  of  fashion. 
Then  for  expeditions  to  farm-yards,  etc.,  shoes  made  of  cork 
leather  are  being  popularized,  says  the  same  authority. 
These  shoes  are  made  on  the  pattern  of  the  French  peas- 
ant's wooden  shoe,  and  are  worn  without  slippers.  The 
marquise  must  wear  red  silk  stockings,  with  yellow  stripes, 
when  she  puts  her  little  feet  into  these  elegant  parodies  of 
an  ugly  article  of  covering.  A  short  dress  in  red  and  yel- 
low-striped linen,  a  wide-brimmed  hat,  crowned  with  a  bunch 
of  wheat-ears,  a  white  muslin  fichu  knotted  loosely  over  the 
breast,  make  up  a  picture  that  is  a  positive  vision  of  elegant 
rusticity. 

"  A  vulgar  prejudice,"  says  "  Rambler,"  in  the  Parisian, 
"  considers  feminine  perfection  to  consist  in  the  smallness  of 
certain  pr.rts  of  the  body.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd. 
The  beauty  of  a  woman  consists  in  the  harmony  of  all  parts 
of  her  body,  and  in  the  perfect  equilibrium  of  their  propor- 
tions. Her  hands  and  feet  must  harmonize  regularly  and 
mathematically  with  her  arms  and  legs.  A  big  woman  must 
have  big  hands  and  big  feet.  The  beauty  of  each  member 
lies  not  in  its  dimensions,  but  in  its  special  form.  A  young 
and  pretty  woman  ought  at  all  times  to  take  care  of  her  feet 
even  more  scrupulously  than  her  hands.  The  once  celebra- 
ted Guilia  Barucci  used  to  say  :  '  It  is  more  shameful  and 
more  disgraceful  for  a  pretty  woman  to  have  a  corn  or  a 
bunion  on  her  foot  than  to  deceive  her  dearest  friend  with- 
out cause.'  A  woman's  boot  or  shoe  ought  to  be  soft,  yield- 
ing, and  easy.  It  ought  to  fit  the  foot  like  a  glove.  A  wo- 
man who  desires  to  be  well  shod  must,  in  the  first  place, 
have  a  well-made  foot ;  and  in  the  second  place,  she  must 
not  listen  to  the  ridiculous  observations  of  her  boot-maker. 
Ladies'  boot-makers  are  nearly  all  profoundly  ignorant. 
They  are  without  ideas,  without  taste,  and  generally  unlet- 
tered. They  rarely  rise  to  the  level  of  their  trade,  and  they 
deform  and  injure  the  feet  of  their  most  charming  customers. 
The  only  material  admissible  for  walking  boots  and  shoes  is 
kid.  Full-dress  shoes  may  be  of  satin  or  taffety,  of  the  same 
color  as  the  dress.  Velvet,  cloth,  prunella,  and  other  stuff 
shoes  make  the  feet  appear  broader  and  larger  than  they 
really  are,  and  must  therefore  be  carefully  avoided — no  wo- 
man having  a  right  to  diminish  the  charms  which  nature 
has  given  her.  High-heeled  slippers  can  not  be  made 
too  coquettish  or  too  elegant  ;  all  kinds  of  stuff,  embroidery, 
and  lace  may  be  employed  in  their  composition.  They  may 
be  worn  a  little  large,  so  as  to  permit  the  wearer  to  amuse 
herself  by  slipping  them  on  and  off,  and  juggling  with  them. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  stockings  worthy  of  .well-  turned  legs, 
namely  :  silk  and  Scotch  thread.  Garters  should  be  invari- 
ably put  above  the  knee,  and  not  below  ;  a  woman  who  puts 
her  garters  below  the  knee  is  not  worthy  to  live.  Garters 
should  be  as  elegant  as  if  everybody  could  see  them.  As 
regards  these  delicate  questions,  while  asking  pardon  if  my 
remarks  are  considered  indiscreet,  I  will  quote  the  reply  of  a 
marquise  of  the  old  regime  to  one  of  her  friends,  who  ex- 
pressed astonishment  when  she  heard  her  order  a  pair  of 
diamond  garter-buckles.  *  What  is  the  good  of  spending 
money  on  things  that  are  never  seen?'  asked  the  friend. 
'  Qui  sait?3  replied  the  marquise,  lonfiourrait  rencontrer  un 
insolent?  " 


Lovely  woman  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  Constantinople.  A  crowd  of  them,  who  were  ab- 
solutely starving  by  reason  of  the  neglect  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance  to  pay  their  husbands  the  money  due  them,  pro- 
ceeded to  that  official's  quarters  with  the  intention  of  wreak- 
ing vengeance  upon  him.  He  managed  to  escape  from  the 
infuriated  houris  with  the  loss  only  of  his  coat-tails,  which 
they  bore  off  in  triumph,  when  the  soldiers,  who  were  sent 
for,  appeared.  Nor  is  this  the  least  of  the  trouble  that  the 
unlucky  Turks  have  brought  about  their  ears.  It  seems 
that  for  some  time  past  the  "  lights  of  the  harem  "  have  been 
imbibing  the  ideas  of  western  Europe  about  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  treated,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  Mo- 
hammed, they  have  taken  to  promenading  the  bazaars  dressed 
in  fashionable  French  millinery,  with  no  greater  concealment 
of  their  faces  than  that  afforded  by  a  gauze  veil,  through 
which  the  features  are  perfectly  visible.  The  dicta  of  the 
Prophet  of  Mecca  have  thus  been  superseded  by  those  of 
Worth.  Finding  that  their  authority  was  getting  to  be  a 
thing  of  the  past,  the  husbands  and  fathers  of  the  rebellious 


beauties  sought  the  interference  of  the  Sheik-ul-Islam.    The 
representative  of  the  prophet  has  accordingly  buckled  to  his 
arduous  task,  and  has  accordingly  issued  a  truly  radical  or- 
j  der.     Any  woman  found  wearing  the  transparent  veil  is  to 
;  be  "reported."     It  is  not  known  what  the  consequence  of 
1  being  "reported"  may  be,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  it  being 
I  appalling.     The  same  fate  is  to  befall  her  if  she  is  caught 
!  driving  or  walking  in  the  principal  streets.     She  must  not 
j  promenade  in  the  Grand  Bazaar,  neither  may  she  sit  down 
i  in  the  shops,  nor  may  she  join  groups  in  public  places.     If 
!  she  offends  in  this  latter  particular  the  police  are  commanded 
to  warn  the  eldest  woman  of  the  group  to  depart  at  once. 
Neither  is  the  Turkish  woman  to  converse  with  any  man  in 
a  public  place.     What  has  taken  place  in  the  harems  since 
the  promulgation  of  this  order  has  not  been  told,  but  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  power  of  the  Turkish  fair  ones  in  the  mat- 
ter of  scolding,  it  is  surmised  that   the  imperturbable  Turk 
will  have  his  patience  sorely  tried  until  some  modification  is 
made  in  the  offensive  regulations.     If  he  thinks  his  woman- 
kind are  going  quietly  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  their  newly 
acquired  freedom,  he  will  find  himself  very  much  mistaken. 

Among  the  gossiping  incidents  gathered  by  the  court 
and  society  scribblers  for  the  fashionable  journals  of  London 
and  Paris  is  the  announcement  of  the  approaching  marriage 
of  the  Duchess  de  Richelieu  to  Sir  Hickman  Bacon,  the 
premier  baron  of  England.  The  lady  who  bears  the  proud 
title  of  the  grandest  of  the  old  Legitimist  aristocracy 
of  France,  is  no  other  than  a  lively  and  accomplished  little 
Creole  lady  who,  twenty  years  ago,  could  have  been  seen 
tripping  lightly  and  gracefully  through  the  New  Orleans 
streets  to  Madame  Mace's  institution  for  the  education  of 
young  ladies,  on  Rampart  Street.  The  marriage  is  a  curious 
union  of  race  and  religion.  The  bride  is  of  French-Hebrew- 
creole  blood,  and  was  born  in  New  Orleans.  Her  father  and 
uncle,  Armand  and  Michael  Heine,  are  two  French  Jews 
who  more  than  thirty  years  ago  went  to  New  Orleans  and 
made  enormous  fortunes  as  commission  merchants.  At  the 
opening  of  the  civil  war  they  returned  to  Paris,  and  there 
the  daughter  of  Michael  Heine  became  the  wife  of  the  Due 
de  Richelieu.  She  is  a  Catholic,  and  her  second  husband  is 
a  High  Churchman. 

There  is  no  city  in  the  world,  says  Jennie  June,  that  has 
grown  to  such  refinements  in  personal  belongings  and  in  the 
arts  of  the  toilet  as  Paris,  and  the  actual  status  of  a  lady  or 
gentleman,  and  particularly  of  a  lady,  is  much  more  clearly 
exhibited  by  her  personal  habits  and  surroundings  than  by 
her  clothes.  There  is  none  of  the  bareness,  even  in  hotels, 
abroad  that  we  are  so  apt  to  find  at  home,  and  the  care 
which  in  hotels  gives  sofa  and  mantel  and  toilet  drapery  a 
lavatory  furnished  with  elegance  ;  a  draperied  bed,  and  mir- 
rors in  abundance,  in  private  life  supplements  all  these  with 
dozens  of  little  niceties,  all  tending  toward  delicacy,  and  an 
exquisite  refinement  in  the  care  of  the  person.  There  are 
dainty  instruments,  fine  as  jewels,  for  the  care  of  the  nails, 
the  eyebrows,  the  teeth,  the  skin,  and  the  ears.  Brushes 
for  all  uses  include  a  dozen  ivory- mounted,  and  enclosed  in 
satin-wood  satin-lined  cases.  Perfumed  waters  are  distri- 
buted from  crystal  flasks  with  silver  tops,  that  can  be  graded 
for  removal  so  as  to  give  it  in  quantity  or  drop  by  drop. 
Softening  creams  and  velvet  powders  are  concealed  in  price- 
less little  jars  of  Indian  or  old  blue  china,  and  gloves  and 
mouchoirs  are  kept  in  cases  that  communicate  to  them  an 
indescribable  odor,  faint  yet  most  delightful.  The  undercloth- 
ing used  in  the  daytime,  instead  of  being  folded  as  formerly, 
a  custom  considered  the  very  pink  of  neatness  and  order, 
is  now  hung  upon  the  pegs  of  a  tall,  revolving  stand,  which 
occupies  a  very  small  space  in  the  dressing-room,  and  over 
this  is  thrown  a  light  cover  of  linen,  which  may  be  orna- 
mented with  Gennan  embroidery  or  etching.  Under  a  cot- 
ton dress  a  lady  will  not  unfrequently  wear  silk  undercloth- 
ing, the  underclothing  being  much  finer  and  more  daintily 
trimmed  than  the  outside.  Combs  of  every  description, 
when  not  of  ivory,  are  of  tortoise  shell,  and  the  shell  are  the 
more  desirable.  When  a  lady  goes  to  her  bath,  over  her 
night-dress  of  batiste  she  puts  a  dressing-gown  of  pale  pink 
or  blue  flannel,  and  the  mule  slippers  into  which  she  thrusts 
her  white  feet  are  satin-lined  to  match.  Toilet  'covers  and 
draperies  are  trimmed  with  quantities  of  exquisite  lace,  and 
chairs,  baskets,  hanging- baskets,  and  bird-cages  with  rib- 
bons and  flowers.  How  it  is  all  are  kept  so  pretty  and 
fresh-looking  is  a  mystery,  but  the  modern  French  woman 
gives  her  mind  to  the  care  of  her  body,  and  at  least  has  suc- 
ceeded in  developing  wonderful  resources  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  her  object. 

Next  week  this  department  of  the  Argonaut  will  contain 
a  letter  on  fashions,  specially  prepared  for  us  by  a  lady  who 
is  an  authority.  Our  fashion  letter  will  be  published  monthly 
hereafter. Many  fashionable  ladies  who  adopt  the  an- 
tique style  of  dress  are  modeling  their  coiffures  after  the 
beautiful  head  of  Psyche,  waving  the  hair  lower  over  the 
forehead,  drawing  it  back  from  the  temples,  and  twisting  it 
low  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  allowing  a  few-  short  ringlets  to 

escape  from  the  coils  of  hair. Your  city  society  man  is 

of  very  little  account  at  the  hops  given  in  camp  by  the  West 
Point  cadets.     He  is  obliged  to  stand  around  with  his  hands 

in  his  pockets  all  the  evening,  and  looks  very  foolish. 

The  number  of  widows  recently  married  in  the  upper  circles 
of  English  society  attracts  attention  and  comment.  Com- 
paratively few  of  these  ladies  were  rich,  but  nearly  all  of 

them  have  now  wedded  rich  husbands. Bismarck,  they 

say,  puts  spies  about  when  the  Empress  Augusta  goes  to 
dinner-parties.  If  the  august  lady  knew  it,  how  his  left  ear 
would  burn  ! A  number  of  young  girls,  in  pretty  cos- 
tumes, danced  a  quadrille  in  the  water  at  Dexter's  swimming 
bath,  New  York,  the  other  day,   to  the  music  of  a  string 

band. The  London  ladies  are  using  bicycles  with  great 

pleasure,  and  the  doctors  claim  it  a  very  healthy  exercise.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  see  two  ladies  spinning  away  on  double- 
seated  bicycles  on  the  Victoria  Embankment. At  Long 

Branch  they  have  a  "professor  of  beautification,"  who 
claims  to  furnish  dazzling  complexions  to  order,  and  adver- 
tises that  "the  belle  of  the  hop  at  the  Hotel  showed 

the  result  of  his  grand  offices." The  Princess  of  Wales 

is  known  to  have  a  great  objection  to  the  extreme  bareness  of 
arms  which  has  lately  been  in  vogue  with  some  who  carry 
fashions  to  extremes.  She  prefers  that  the  sleeves  should 
come  down,  rather  than  that  gloves  should  go  up. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


It  did  not  take  long  for  the  critics  to  detect  the  author  of  "  Homo- 
selle,"  the  new  "  Round  Robin  "  number.  No  one  but  the  author  of 
"  Colonel  Dunwoddie."  Rev.  W.  M.  Baker,  could  have  given  such  pic- 
tures of  life  in  the  South.  Mr.  Baker  has  in  a  manner  improved  on 
his  former  stories— that  is,  in  plot ;  although  we  do  not  think  that  his 
sketches  of  negro  and  planter  character  can  equal  the  ingenuitv  in  the 
description  of  the  popular  pastor,  in  "  His  Majesty  Myself."  The  im- 
provement discernible,  therefore,  lies  in  the  plot,  or  rather  the  climax 
of  the  plot.  An  "honest,"  "strong."  "nice,"  "though  a  little  awk- 
ward "  young  Englishman,  Halsey.  on  a  visit  to  Virginia,  is  introduced 
to  Homoselle,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Despard,  a  planter  who  is  aristo- 
cratically poor.  Thi*  two  fall  in  love.  Halsey  one  evening  meets  Chloe, 
a  mulatto  slave  who  bears  a  strange  resemblance  to  Homoselle.  Being 
near-sighted  he  addresses  her  in  the  belief  that  it  is  Homoselle.  He 
instantly  becomes  aware  of  his  mistake,  but  he  has  been  seen  and  over- 
heard by  Homoselle's  sister  and  her  rejected  suitor,  a  hot-blooded 
cousin.  The  cousin,  in  anger  at  Halsey 's  favor  with  Homoselle,  takes 
the  first  occasion  to  insult  him.  Halsey  resents  the  insult,  and  is  chal- 
lenged. On  the  eve  of  the  duel,  Halsey  and  Chloe  mysteriously  disap- 
pear. Appearances  go  terribly  against  them  ;  but  the  secret  is  soon 
out.  Halsey  has  been  suddenly  warned  by  Chloe  of  the  approach  of 
an  armed  force  of  rebellious  negroes,  and  has  gone  over  to  Richmond 
to  rouse  the  authorities.  The  insurgents  are  dispersed,  Chloe  is  killed 
by  a  jealous  negro  lover,  through  a  misunderstanding.  Halsey  is  re- 
ceived back  with  open  arms,  and  marries  Homoselle,  while  the  cousin 
begs  forgiveness.  The  interest  is  sustained  throughout,  and  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  negro  trouble  is  really  exciting.  Published  by  Osgood 
&  Co.,  Boston ;  for  sale  at  the  bookstores. 


It  is  an  open  secret  in  London  that  Henry  G.  Calcraft,  the  quondam 
secretary  of  lohn  Bright,  is  the  compiler  of  "The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield."  He  occupies  the  envied  social  position  of  going 
everywhere  and  being  universally  liked.  This  is  not  a  book  of  hur- 
riedly collected  extracts  from  Disraeli's  works,  but  the  mature  result  of 
several  years'  labor,  with  the  frequent  aid  of  Beaconsfield  himself.  It 
was  not  published  immediately  after  the  famous  earl's  death,  for  the 
reason  that  there  was  some  trouble  with  Longmans,  the  publisher,  who 
had  a  copyright  on  many  of  Disraeli's  books.  We  find  in  this  volume, 
in  alphabetical  order,  all  the  particularly  bright  sayings  of  Benjamin 
Disraeli  on  every  variety  of  subject,  such  as  dress,  dinner,  conversation, 
women,  etc.  Disraeli  was  one  of  the  greatest  epigrammatists  our  age 
has  seen.  His  sparkling  sayings  are  set  like  bright  jewels,  in  the  midst 
of  a  context  varying  from  the  passable  to  the  brilliant.  His  witty  and 
appropriate  designations  and  phrases  made  him  a  most  dangerous  en- 
emy in  political  life  ;  and  while  much  of  his  novels  figures  in  these  pages, 
his  speeches  have  been  by  no  means  neglected  in  the  selection  of  ex- 
tracts.    Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. ;  for  sale  at  the  bookstores. 


The  Calffornian  for  October  opens  with  a  new  serial  story,  "  One  of 
the  World-Builders,"  by  Joaquin  Miller,  which  is  a  sequel  to  his  late 
publication,  "Shadows  of  Shasta."  The  editor,  Mr.  Phelps — who,  by 
the  way.  is  about  to  go  East  for  a  short  time — furnishes  a  poem  on  a 
theme  which  always  interests  overland  passengers,  "At  the  Summit " 
James  O'Meara  has  another  historical  sketch,  "  Crabb's  Expedition  to 
Sonora,"  and  W.  C.  Bartlett  furnishes  a  brief  review  of  the  life  of  the 
late  Samuel  Williams,  formerly  of  the  Bulletin.  Leonard  Kip's  new 
story'.  "At  Cobweb  &  CrustyVis  continued,  and  Professor  George 
Davidson  has  an  interesting  comet  article.  The  number  concludes 
with  the  usual  miscellaneous  and  editorial  matter. 


Simultaneously  with  the  publication  of  Disraeli's  sayings,  there  ap- 
pears a  little  book  of  Emerson's  collected  wisdom,  which  Alfred  Guern- 
sev,  author  of  "  Thomas  Carlyle—  his  Life.  Books,  and  Theories,"  has 
edited,  and  to  which  he  has  appended  many  interesu'ng  notes  and  de- 
scriptions, thus  making  it  a  sort  of  running  chronicle  of  Emerson's  life 
and  writings,  extracts  of  which  latter  occur  in  their  proper  chronological 
order.  Emerson  is  our  great  modern  philosopher,  acknowledged  so 
by  Carlyle,  who  could  have  been  his  only  peer  in  the  great  realm  of 
thought,  and  also  by  the  greatest  English  and  German  philosophers. 
Carlyle,  like  Socrates,  delighted  in  fiercely  attacking  sham  ;  he  was 
savagely  vigorous  in  his  contempt  for  the  false  and  Pharisaical.  But 
Carlyle' was  apt  to  be  too  onesided  in  his  \iews  ;  he  had  not  enough 
patience  with  the  stupidity  and  "deadly  common-place"  of  the 
modern  falseness.  Emerson,  however,  has  the  large-minded  faculty  of 
seeing  the  other  side,  and  in  his  greatness,  has  preserved  the  tempered 
even  balance  necessary  to  the  true  philosopher.  This  book  contains 
poetry  as  well  as  essays  and  descriptive  matter,  and  may  be  said  to  give 
a  very  fair  view  of  Emerson's  writings.  Published  by  Appleton  &  Co.,  ] 
New  York  ;  for  sale  at  the  bookstores  ;  price,  40  cents. 


Charles  Warren  Stoddard  has  a  pretty  little  story  in  the  October 
Atta?itic,  entided  "  A  Tropical  Sequence."     Like  many  of  his  poems. 

the  scene  is  laid  in  thg  Society  Islands. Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson 

Burnett  is  writing  a  novel  of  Washington  life. The  Index  So- 
ciety has  just   issued  an  index  to   Mr.    Trevelyan's   "Life  of  Lord 

Macaulay." "Cape  Cod   Folks"   has  reached  a  third  edition. 

"A  Key  to  Tennyson's  'In  Memoriam,'"  by  Doctor  Al- 
fred Gatty.  has  just  been  issued  in  London. "Thomas  Car- 
lyle :  a  Life-picture  and  Golden  Kernels  from  his  Works  "  is  the  lite- 
ral meaning  of  the  title  of  a  German  memoir  by  Doctor  Eugen  Os- 
wald.  Miss  Lucy  Ellen  Guernsey's  new  historical  story,  now  in 

press,  is  to  be  called  "The  Foster  Sisters,  or  Lucy  Corbet's  Chronicle." 
The  scene  is  laid  in  England  during  the  earlier  reign  of  George  III., 
John  Weslev  being  the  chief  figure  referred  to  historically.     It  will  be 

published  by  Whittaker. The  late  Governor  Corwin,  of  Ohio— 

who  was  Representative  and  Senator  in  Congress,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Minister  to  Mexico — said  that  he  regarded  the  ' '  History 
of  the  United  States,"  by  Mr.  Richard  Hildreth,  as  the  best  that  had 
ever  been  written. It  is  said  that  the  Director  of  the  National  Li- 
brary in  Paris  has  just  received  a  sealed  casket  containing  Alfred  de 
Musset's  letters.  They  will,  in  accordance  with  the  author's  wishes, 
not  be  published  before  1910.  This  valuable  little  box  has  been  care- 
fully sealed  with  the  great  seal  of  the  National  Library,  and  deposited 
in  the  strong  room  set  apart  for  such  treasures.  The  conservator  of 
the  library  has  possession  of  the  "only  key  of  "this  strong  room,  which 
already  contains  the  secret  correspondence  of  Napoleon  III.  with  Mad- 
ame Cornu,  which  is  to  be  published  in  1885,  under  the  supervision  of 

M.  Renan. The  fourth  and  final  volume  of  Mr.  Blanchard  Jer- 

rold's  "Life  of  Napoleon  the  Third"  is  now  in  the  press.  The  ma- 
terials have  been  derived  from  State  records,  from  unpublished  family 

correspondence,  and  from  personal  testimony. A  life  of  Garibaldi. 

by  J.  T.  Bent,  is  announced  by  Longmans. Disraeli  kept  all  his 

letters,  and  it  is  said  there  is  much  squirming  in   England  over  their 

possible  publication. Harper  &  Brothers  will  publish  in  November 

a  "  Popular  Cyclopaedia  of  United  States  History,  from  the  Aboriginal 
Period  to  1876,"  by  Benson  J.  Lossing.  LL.  D..  in  two  volumes,  illus- 
trated with  one  thousand  engravings. Some  very  important  and 

curious  memoirs  on  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Regency  are  about 
to  be  published.  They  were  written  by  the  Marquis  de  Sourche.  Grand 
Provost  of  France,  a  very  learned  and  enlightened  man.  and  consist  of 
a  journal  in  eighteen  folio  volumes.  —  This  journal  has  been  inherited 
bv  the  Due  de  Cars,  who  has  determined  to  publish  it.     The  volumes 

will  be  edited  by  the  Corate  de  Cosnac. —A  substantial  contribution 

to  the  coming  centennial  celebration  at  Vorktown  is  Mr.  H.  P.  John- 
ston's volume.  "  The  Yorktown  Campaign,"  which  Harper  &  Brothers 
will  publish  in  a  few  days.  The  book  is  copiously  illustrated  with  maps 
and  fine  engravings  from  famous  historical  paintings  by  Trumbull.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Gilbert  Stuart  and  others.  It  is  no  little  compliment 
to  Mr.  Johnston's  accuracy  that  he  has  been  consulted  in  locating  the 
camping  grounds  of  the  militia  from  the  various  States,  which  it  is  de- 
signed to  make  identical  with  the  camping  grounds  of  the  troops  from 
their  respective  States  a  century  ago Miss  Kate  Sanborn,  pro- 
fessor of  literature  in  Smith  College,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  author  of  the  No-name  novel  "  Manuela  Paredes  "  is  a  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, of  New  York. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


A    RUSSIAN    IMBROGLIO. 


The  Part  that  Madame   Catacazy,  Bodisco,  and   Perkins  Played  In  It 


rival  of  Catacazy,  resumed  his  position  as  secretary  But 
service  under  the  new  minister  was  distasteful  to  him,  and  he 
was  transferred  to  New  York  as  Consul-General,  which  . 
office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  had  a  charming 
]  wife  and  three  boys,  who  were  being  educated  at  George- 
The  presence  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  our  waters,  and  the  \  town  College.  His  health  failing,  he  visited  the  old  Sweet 
cordial  reception  which  is  being  extended  to  its  officers,  and  Springs  in  Virginia,  where,  after  a  short  illness,  he  died.  His 
so  warmly  reciprocated  by  them,  show  how  entirely  friendly  family,  as  is  customary  in  Russia,  were  at  once  adopted  by 
are  now  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  which,  but  a  ■  tne  government,  and  Madame  Bodisco,  with  two  of  her  sons, 
few  years  since,  owing  to  the  indiscreet  action  of  the  repre-  I  sailed  from  New  York  on  her  way  to  St.  Petersburg  in  the 
sentative  of  one  of  them,  were  severely  strained.  This  rep-  j  unfortunate  steamship  Pomerama,  which  was  lost,  to- 
resentative  was  Catacazy,  the  Russian  Minister,  who  some  [  gether  with  the  whole  family.  The  remaining  son  was 
years  previous — and  while  the  elder  Bodisco,  as  the  repre-  i  recalled  to  Russia,  and  is  now   in  the  diplomatic  service. 


sentative  of  the  Czar  at  Washington,  was  astonishing  the 
good  people  of  that  city  by  the  number  and  brilliancy  of 
his  entertainments — had  appeared  upon  the  scene  as  the  first 
secretary  of  legation.  Accomplished  in  manner,  courtly  in 
address,  of  seemingly  universal  acquirements,  and  appar- 
ently at  home  in  the  languages  of  all  nations,  he  was  not 


M.  M.  Noah,  formerly  of  this  city,  received  a  thousand  dol 
lars  for  services  of  some  sort  rendered  the  legation,  he  hav- 
ing been  at  one  time  a  resident  of  Alaska,  and  his  services 
possiblv  may  have  been  useful  in  obtaining  the  appropriation. 
After  an  interregnum  of  ten  months,  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable by  the  Russian  government  to  have  a  representative 


long  in  establishing  himself  in  the  good  graces  of  the  then  '  at  Washington,  and  Mr.  Catacazy  was  assigned  to  the  place 


rather  contracted  circle  of  society  at  the  capital,  where  he 
soon  became  a  recognized  favorite.  Besides  the  recom- 
mendations mentioned,  young  Catacazy  had  distinguished 
himself  in  a  certain  way,  while  an  attache  of  the  Russian 
legation  at  Brazil,  by  eloping  with  the  beautiful  wife  of 
Prince  Navarino,  the  Italian  Minister  there.  The  prince  was 
a  mauvais  sujet  of  the  most  pronounced  type,  and  although 
the  elopement  naturally  caused  much  scandal,  the  sympathy 
of  all  parties — both  at  home  and  abroad— was  with  the 
princess,  who,  on  the  recall  of  Catacazy,  which  soon  fol- 
lowed, returned  with  him  to  Europe,  and,  on  his  appointment 
as  secretary,  accompanied  him  to  this  country,  where  she 
lived  in  the  utmost  retirement,  at  Bladensburg,  near  the 
capital,  until  his  assignment  to  a  petty  court  in  one  of  the 
German  provinces,  when  they  again  returned  to  Europe. 
Meanwhile  every  effort  was  made  to  induce  the  prince  to 
consent  to  a  divorce,  but  he  refused  to  do  so,  gloating  over 
the  unfortunate  position  in  which  he  was  enabled  to  keep  the 
parties ;  and  for  several  years  the  present  Madame  Catacazy 
was  compelled  to  lead  a  life  of  almost  utter  seclusion, 
cheered  only  by  the  devotion  of  her  lover,  until  the  death  of 
the  prince  left  the  parties  free  to  many. 

One  cause  of  irritation  between  the  governments  grew  out 
of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Perkins"  claim,  taking  its  incep- 
tion and  growing  out  of  the  Crimean  War.     Perkins,  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  had  made  a  contract  with  the  then 
Russian  Minister  here,  to  furnish  and  transport  to  the  Cri- 
mea a  large  quantity  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  articles 
of  war.     Investing  his  entire  fortune  in  the  project,  he  soon 
had  several  vessels    laden   and   ready  for  departure  ;    but 
here  some  hitch  occurred  about  the  payments  to  be  made, 
and  a  disagreement  as  to  the  terms  of  the  contract.     Owing 
to  the   peculiar   character  of  the   cargo,   the  vessels  were 
obliged  to  take  up  a  position  so  far  from  the  ordinary  place 
of  anchorage  in  the  bay  as  to  be  much  exposed   to  the 
storms,  which  at  certain  seasons  are  so  frequent  on  the  East- 
ern coast,  and  in  one  of  these,  which   occurred  during  the 
delay,  they  were  driven  ashore  or  foundered,  and  their  car- 
goes became  a  total  loss.     A  claim  for  the  amount  due  and 
damages  was  made  on  the  minister,  who  repudiated  the  con- 
tract, and  referred  the  claimant  to  his  government  for  re- 
dress.    By  direction  of  the  State  Department,  the  matter 
was  soon  after  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  government 
at  St.  Petersburg,  but  little  or  no  attention  was  given  to  it, 
and  for  a  long  time  the  matter  lay  in  abeyance.     Finally, 
however,  Prince  Gortchakoff  was   induced  to  take  the  mat- 
ter up,  and  after  what  was  claimed  to  be  a  merely  superficial 
examination,  he  declared  it  to  be  without  merit,  and  of  this 
he  was  so  well  satisfied,  that  he  stated  to  our  minister  that  if 
our  government  would  examine  it,  he  would  be  content  with 
the  report  made  by  an  expert  to  be  named  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  at  Washington.     This  seemingly  liberal  proposition 
was  accepted,  and  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  E.  Pershine 
Smith,  Esq.,  then  the  solicitor  of  the  State  Department,  and 
now  in  the  employ  of  the  Japanese  government,  who,  after 
a  long  and   exhaustive   examination   of  the   whole  matter, 
found,    as    a    matter  of   right,    that  the  claimant   Perkins 
was    entitled    to    receive    from    the    Russian    government 
a    sum     which,     including     interest,     amounted     to    over 
eight    hundred    thousand    dollars.      His    report    was    for- 
warded to  St.  Petersburg,  where  it  was  studiously  ignored, 
and  will  not  in  all  probability  be  resuscitated  during  the  life 
of  Prince  Gortchakoff.       On  the   other  hand,  the  Russian 
government   had   its  grievance.      During  the  fall  of  1867, 
by  a  treaty  stipulation,  Alaska   was   ceded   to    the   United 
States  for  the  sum  of  seven  million  two  hundred   thousand 
dollars  in  gold,  and,  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  was  delivered  into  our  possession.     Of  course,  pay- 
ment as  prompt  as  the  delivery  was  looked  for,  but  Congress 
delayed  making  the  appropriation,  although  frequently  urged 
by  the  State  Department  to  do  so.      The  friends  of  the  Per- 
kins claim  insisted  most  absurdly  that  a  portion   of  the  ap- 
propriation should  be  retained  for  their  benefit,  while  the 
lobby  saw  a  tempting  opportunity  for  an  exhibition  of  their 
skill,  and  one  which  promised  to  yield  them  a  most  generous 
harvest.     At  this  time  Mr.  Stoeckel,  the  Russian  Minister, 
had  expressed  to  his  government  a  desire  to  be  recalled  and 
permitted  to  leave  the  diplomatic  service.     Naturally  he  be- 
came very*  urgent  to  obtain  the  amount  due  under  the  treaty, 
but  it  was  only  after  a  delay  of  nearly  a  year,  and  a  liberal 
subsidy  to  the  lobby,  amounting  to  nearly  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  that  the  appropriation  was  made.  Mr.  Stoeckel 
claimed  that  interest  should  be  allowed,  but  this  was  refused, 
and,  like  the  Perkins  claim,  remains  in  abeyance  and  un- 
settled.    Mr.    Stoeckel  received  a  bonus  from  his  govern- 
ment of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  and  soon  after  returned  to 
Europe,  leaving  the  charge  of  the  legation  in  the  hands  of 
the  first  secretary,  Vladimir  Bodisco,  who  also  received  a 
bonus  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  special  service  in  the  mat- 
ter.    Bodisco  was  a  nephew  and  special  favorite  of  the  old 
nviiister,  and  was  carefully  educated  at  Georgetown  College, 
and  at  this  time  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  gentle- 
men of  the  age.    He  was  an  extraordinary  linguist,  a  man  of 
polished   breeding,  had    traveled    extensively    in    Europe, 
and  had  made  the  trip  around  the  world  when  that  feat  was 
not  as  easily  accomplished  as  at  the  present  day.     He  was 
thoroughly  American  in  his  sympathies,  and  greatly  beloved 
by  his  friends  in  Washington.     As  charge  (Vaffaires  he  rep- 
resented his  government  for  nearly  a  year,  and,  on   the  ar- 


He  brought  with  him  the  beautiful  princess,  now  his  wife, 
and  was  cordially  received.  All  for  a  time  went  well,  but 
the  restless  spirit  of  the  minister,  full  of  the  importance  of 
his  position  as  the  representative  of  the  Czar,  and  with  rather 
a  low  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  American  people,  soon 
got  him  into  difficulties.  He  was  charged  with  officiously 
interfering  in  the  matter  of  the  joint  commission  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims,  and,  although  there  was 
no  proof  of  this,  still  it  tended  to  make  him  unpopular  with 
the  government  officials  of  both  countries.  All  this,  however, 
would  have  been  passed  over,  but  that  on  one  occasion  Mr. 
Fish  and  the  minister,  failing  to  be  in  accord  on  some  sub- 
ject, the  President  being  at  Long  Branch,  Mr.  Catacazy, 
without  the  formality  of  asking  for  an  interview,  and  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary,  left  Washington,  called 
upon  the  President  and  commenced  opening  his  budget 
of  grievances '  against  Mr.  Fish.  Those  who  know  the 
absolute  confidence  and  trust  that  existed  between  the 
President  and  Mr.  Fish,  can  perhaps  imagine  with  what 
freezing  coldness  he  was  reminded  by  the  President  of  his 
improper  action.  Leaving  the  house,  he  went  at  once  to  the 
depot,  and  returned  to  Washington.  To  add  to  his  annoy- 
ances at  this  time  were  the  slights  he  fancied  put  on  his  wife. 
They  were  purely  imaginary.  A  marked  feature  of  Wash- 
ington society  during  the  season  are  the  receptions  given  at 
the  White  House,  and  by  the  wives  of  the  Cabinet  officers. 
These  are  attended  not  only  by  immediate  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, but  are  accessible,  with  very  little  trouble,  to 
others  in  the  city,  and  to  all  strangers  visiting  there.  The 
White  House  is  open  to  all,  but  the  receptions  of  the  Cabinet 
always  require  a'n  invitation,  easily  obtained.  Of  course,  the 
foreign  ministers  with  their  families  put  in  an  appearance, 
and  the  display  of  dress  and  diamonds  is  marvelous,  par- 
ticularly on  the  part  of  the  wives  of  members  of  Congress. 
But  this  is  all ;  they  are  insufferably  crowded,  and  from 
eleven  to  one  o'clock  are  perfect  jams,  in  which  it  is  at  times 
impossible  to  move.  At  all  of  these  receptions  Madame 
Catacazy  was  conspicuous  for  her  commanding  figure,  her 
superb  beauty,  and  her  magnificent  toilets.  It  was  at  one  of 
these  crushes  that  General  Butler,  in  attempting  to  pass 
through  a  doorway  was  brought  to  a  stand-still  by  a  lady 
who  was  attempting  to  pass  in  a  contrary  direction.  Like 
the  general,  the  lady  was  portly  ;  they  countered — a  recoil 
in  such  a  place  was  impossible.  Their  eyes  met,  the  gen- 
eral's dropped,  the  lady's  flashed  fire.     She  was  the  fair  Mrs. 

P ,  who  some  years  before  had  been  arrested  by  General 

Butler  and  sent  to  the  Tortugas  for  having  laughed  derisively 
at  the  funeral  procession  of  a  Union  soldier  in  New  Orleans, 
and  this  was  their  first  meeting  since  that  event.  Recover- 
ing himself,  the  general  said  :  "  I  am  very  sorry,  madam, 
that  I  cannot  relieve  you  from  this  unpleasant  position,  but 
to  advance  or  retreat  is  alike  impossible."  "  You  were  not  so 
considerate  when  we  last  met,"  was  the  lady's  reply.  "Our 
relations  were  not  so  close  then  as  they  now  seem  to  be," 
said  the  general.  The  absurdity  of  their  position  seemed  to 
strike  both  at  the  same  moment,  and  the  lady,  noted  for  pos- 
sessing a  keen  sense  of  humor,  burst  out  laughing,  in  which 
she  was  joined  by  the  general.  The  entente  co^diale  was  re- 
stored, and  the  hatchet  was  buried  between  them.  But  Gen- 
eral Butler  has  always  declared  it  was  the  tightest  place  in 
which  he  ever  found  himself.  Beside  the  receptions  referred 
to,  there  were  private  weekly  parties  given  by  the  ladies  of 
the  Cabinet,  either  in  the  shape  of  lunches  or  small  evening 
socials,  which  were  exclusive  in  their  character,  and  attended 
by  intimate  friends  only  and  such  members  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  as  were  old  residents  and  conversant  with  our  lan- 
guage. Madame  C.  possessed  neither  of  these  qualifica- 
tions, and  was  in  consequence  generally  omitted  from  the 
list  of  guests.  Whether  this  was  intentional  or  not  is  imma- 
terial. The  minister  took  offense  at  what  he  thought  was  a 
slight,  and  was  weak  enough  to  make  it  the  subject  of  re- 
monstrance and  complaint  Of  course  he  was  powerless  to 
remedy  the  evil,  if  evil  it  were,  and  his  embittered  expres- 
sions only  served  to  still  further  widen  the  breach  between 
the  government  and  himself.  Matters  were  in  this  condi- 
tion when,  at  what  proved  to  be  the  last  interview  between 
Mr.  Fish  and  Mr.  Catacazy,  prior  to  the  cessation  of  all  but 
those  where  the  strictest  formalities  were  observed,  Mr.  Fish 
charged  Mr.  Catacazy  with  being  the  author  of  one  or  more 
letters,  published  anonymously,  and  reflecting  severely  on  the 
character  of  the  President.  This  was  strenuously  denied  by 
the  minister,  but  the  Secretary  insisted  that  his  information 
was  from  such  sources  that  he  was  compelled  to  believe  it. 
To  the  further  angry  remonstrances  of  the  minister,  the  Sec- 
retary merely  replied  by  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  Mr.  Cat- 
acazy withdrew  in  a  great  rage,  and  there  was,  from  that 
time,  no  possibility  of  bridging  over  the  gulf  which  sepa- 
rated the  parties. 

At  last  the  State  Department  determined  to  ask  from  the 
Russian  government  the  recall  of  Mr.  Catacazy.  Mr.  Cur- 
tin,  our  minister  to  St.  Petersburg,  was  directed  to  say  that 
the  presence  of  the  present  minister  had  become  obnoxious 
to  this  government,  and  that  his  withdrawal  would  be  highly 
satisfactory,  etc.  At  the  time  these  instructions  reached  Mr. 
Curtin,  Prince  Gortchakoff  was  absent  at  some  German  spa, 
and  the  under  -  secretary,  his  representative,  expressed  to 
Mr.  Curtin  his  unwillingness  to  take  action  in  the  matter  un- 
til the  return  of  the  prince.  Mr.  Curtin  remarked  that  he 
could  easily  be  communicated  with,  and  suggested  such  a 


course.    This  was  acceded  to  ;  but  the  delay  of  any  response 
seemed  to  Mr.  Curtin  unnecessarily  long,  and  at  length,  in 
accordance  with  instructions  from  Mr.  Fish,  he  urged  that 
action  should  be  taken  in  the  matter.     After  some  further 
delay,  Mr.  Curtin  was  informed  that  the  government  was  dis- 
posed to  comply  with  the  request  of  Mr.  Fish,  but  as  at  that 
moment  preparations  for  the  visit  of  Prince  Alexis  to  this 
country  were  far  advanced,  it  was  desirable  that  no  change 
should  take  place  until  that  had  been  accomplished,  other- 
wise the  prince  would  be  compelled  to  abandon  his  proposed 
visit.     In  reply,  Mr.  Curtin  was  directed  to  say  that,  with  a 
view  to  facilitate  and  ensure  a  visit  of  the  prince  to  this 
country,  the  objections  to  Mr.  Catacazy  would  be  for  the  mo- 
ment withdrawn.     But  it  was  understood  that  after  the  re- 
ception of  the  prince  here  and  his  presentation  to  the  Pres- 
ident were  accomplished,  the  functions  of  the  minister  should 
cease  and  he  be  at  once  recalled.     Meanwhile,  Mr.  Catacazy 
was  informed  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  necessary  for- 
malities attendant  upon  the  presentation,  no  official  inter- 
course would  be  held  with  him.    To  these  humiliating  terms 
the  minister  was  obliged  to  submit.     The  prince  duly  ar- 
rived ;  a  simple  presentation  to  the  President  took  place, 
without  ceremony  of  any  kind,  there  being  only  the  Cabinet 
officers  and  their  wives  present,  and   in  fifteen  minutes  the 
whole  affair  was  over.    Great  offense  would  have  been  taken 
at  the  action  of  our  government,  but  fortunately  in  the  suite 
of  the  prince  there  were  one  or  two  wise  heads  who,  though 
sorely  chagrined  at  the  cold  reception  they  received,  soon 
satisfied  themselves  that  the  fault  lay  with  their  own  govern- 
ment and  its  unfortunate  representative.     Mr.  Catacazy  left 
Washington,  intending  to  accompany  the  prince  on  his  tour 
to  the  West,  but  early  in  its  progress  a  dispatch  reached  him 
from  his  government,  calling  on  him  to  return  at  once  to  St. 
Petersburg  ;  and,  after  a  hurried  visit  to  Washington,  he  re- 
turned to  New  York  and  sailed  for  Europe.     Prince  Gort- 
chakoff was  bitterly  chafed  at  the  action  taken  by  our  govern- 
ment in  the  matter,  and  readily  accepted  the  absurd  state- 
ment charged  by  Mr.  Fish  to  have  been  made  by  Catacazy — 
that  President  Grant  had  an  interest  in  the  Perkins  claim. 
This  feeling  continued  until  the  visit  of  General  Grant  to  St. 
Petersburg,  when  for  the  first  time  the  Russian  government 
had   an   opportunity  to  acquaint  itself  with  the  real  facts 
which  led  to  the  imbroglio,  and  the  enforced  recall  of  their 
minister.     Since  that  time  the  former  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  have  been  resumed,  and  are  likely  to 
continue.     During  the  Russio-Turco  war  Lieutenant  F   V. 
Greene,  a  brilliant  young  officer  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  was 
sent  over  to  observe  the  operations,  and  made  military  at- 
tache' to  the  American  legation.     The  Russian  government 
gave  him  a  cordial  welcome,  and  cheerfully  acceded  to  his 
request  to  be  allowed  to  join  the  army  in  the  field.     He  was 
made  the  guest  and  shared  the  headquarters  of  the  Grand 
Duke  ;  was  present  at   Plevna  and  in  the  Balkans,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  field  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  Em- 
peror signified  his  appreciation  of  the  young  American  officer 
by  conferring  upon  him  the  order  of  the  Iron  Cross  and  three 
others.     Catacazy  was  retired  from  the  diplomatic  service, 
and  has  since  lived  quietly  in  Paris.  T. 

San  Francisco,  September,  1S81. 


The  following  military  orders  relating  to  poker  will  be 
read  with  interest  :  General  Court  Martial  Orders  No.  93. 
Headquarters  Department  of  the  Missouri.  Before  a  gen- 
eral court  martial  which  convened  at  the  cavalry  camp  on 
the  Uncompahgre  River,  Colorado,  June,  1SS1,  was  arraigned 
and  tried  First  Lieutenant  Charles  Hay,  Twenty-third  In- 
fantry, on  the  charge  of  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and 
a  gentleman.  The  specification,  in  that  First  Lieutenant 
Hay  of  the  Twenty-third  Infantry,  being  at  a  game  of  cards 
for  money  with  Captain  Louis  R.  Stille,  Second  Lieutenant 
J.  R.  Clagget,  and  Stephen  O'Connor  of  the  Twenty-third 
Infantry,  and  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  W.  Rowan,  did 
cheat  thereat  by  fraudulently  and  dishonestly  putting  and 
fixing  the  cards  so  as  to  produce  the  following  hands  on  a 
deal  made  by  him  (said  Hay,)  to  wit :  To  Captain  Stille,  an 
inferior  hand  ;  to  Dr.  Rowan,  four  kings  ;  to  Lieutenant 
Claggett,  four  queens  ;  to  Lieutenant  O'Connor,  four  jacks, 
and  to  iimself,  (said  Hay,)  a  straight,  or  sequence  flush — 
this  last  being  the  winning  hand — by  reason  of  which  fraud- 
ulent combination  and  setting  up  of  the  cards,  the  said  Lieu- 
tenant Hay  was  enabled  to  win  a  pot  or  pool  of  one  hundred 
and  two  dollars  from  the  said  parties,  who  were  induced  to 
bet  largely  by  reason  of  the  said  fraudulent  and  deceptive 
combination  of  the  cards.  This  at  Cantonment,  on  the  Un- 
compahgre, Colorado,  on  or  about  the  18th  day  of  October, 
18S0.  Plea,  not  guilty  ;  finding,  not  guilty  ;  and  the  court 
does  therefore  honorably  acquit  him.  2.  The  proceedings, 
findings,  and  acquittal  in  the  case  of  First  Lieutenant  Charles 
Hay,  Twenty-third  Infantry,  are  approved.  The  circumstances 
which  made  the  trial  in  this  case  necessary  ought,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Department  Commander,  to  forcibly  appeal  to 
all  officers  in  behalf  of  a  sentiment  that  shall  effectually  dis- 
courage gambling  in  the  army,  and  he  trusts  that  Lieutenant 
Hay  and  those  associated  with  him  in  this  case,  takingwarn- 
ing  from  past  experience,  will  desist  from  the  indulgence  of 
this  vice,  which,  for  them  and  all  others  who  often  indulge, 
tends  surely  in  the  direction  of  a  lower  and  lower  range  of 
feeling,  and  often  to  open  and  lasting  disgrace.  By  com- 
mand of  Brigadier-General  Pope.  E.  R.  Piatt,  Assistant 
Adjutant-General. 

We  mentioned  in  our  last  issue  the  ruinous  condition  of  the 
old  Hebrew  cemetery')  °Q  the  corner  of  Gough  and  Vallejo 
Streets.  We  are  informed  that  the  matter  has  been  under 
consideration  for  some  time,  and  steps  will  very  shortly  be 
taken  to  either  remove  the  bodies  to  the  new  cemetery,  or  to 
repair  the  old.  The  boards  of  directors  of  the  Hebrew  con- 
gregations and  benevolent  associations  have  had  the  matter 
under  advisement,  but  were  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  va- 
rious congregations. 

Mrs.  Walter  Campbell,  of  New  York,  has  sued  her  hus- 
band for  five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  railroad  bonds  of 
hers,  which  she  says  he  has  stolen.  Has  it  then  come  to 
this  ?  Can  the  transference  of  funds  from  wife  to  husband 
be  called  stealing?  Young  men  intending  to  marry  rich 
should  pause  and  reflect. 
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To  the  American  people  there  has  never  before  come  so 
profound  and  sorrowful  an  emotion  as  that  which  is  felt  for 
the  death  of  Garfield.  The  lovable  character  of  the  man  as 
exemplified  in  his  family  and  social  relations,  his  altogether 
most  excellent  public  career,  the  terrible  mode  of  his  death 
while  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  the  President  of  the 
republic — all  contribute  to  arouse  the  most  tender  and  re 
gretful  emotions.  We  recall  the  deaths  and  funerals  of 
Harrison  and  Taylor,  and  the  tragic  ending  of  Lincoln. 
We  remember  the  deaths  of  Clay,  Webster,  Scott,  and 
Seward.  All  of  these  men,  distinguished  and  honored 
in  their  lives,  were  profoundly  regretted  in  their  deaths. 
They  had  all  of  them  attained  riper  years  than  Gar- 
field. At  their  deaths  partisan  recollections  were  not 
altogether  forgotten,  nor  were  partisan  resentments  altO' 
gether  buried.  Lincoln's  tragic  and  terrible  end  came  as  a 
fitting  conclusion  of  a  long  scene  of  horrors.  To  the  hun 
dreds  of  thousands  of  the  heroic  dead,  who  laid  down  their 
lives  on  battle-fields,  in  prisons,  hospitals,  and  homes,  there 
was  added,  as  a  final  sacrifice  to  the  battle  god,  this  most 
precious  of  all  our  loved  and  honored  ones.  The  loyal  na- 
tion wept,  but  the  tears  were  tears  of  blood.  Good  men  and 
good  women  whose  acts  had  not  been  loyal,  regretted  the 
"  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off."  But  with  Northern 
grief  and  Southern  regret  there  was  still  mingled  the 
angry  passions  of  the  war.  In  all  our  hearts  there  re- 
mained the  bitter  resentments  of  an  ended  strife.  As  we 
followed  in  procession  to  honor  his  burial,  the  solemn 
tramp  of  mourners  had  the  firm  tread  of  the  battle  march 
on  the  faces  of  all  rested  the  angry  lines  of  a  stern  and  de 
termined  resolve  to  revenge  his  death.  The  sad  music  of 
the  funeral  dirge  came  echoing  back  as  the  stirring  strains 
of  battle  hymns.  We  mourned  the  murdered  Lincoln  with 
anger  in  our  hearts,  but  over  the  grave  of  the  dead  President 
all  these  mad  passions  are  hushed,  all  angry  resentments 
are  buried,  all  unkind  recollections  are  forgotten.  In  South 
and  West,  in  North  and  East,  in  all  lands  where  civilization 
dwells,  in  all  parties,  and,  let  us  hope,  in  all  divisions 
of  parties,  there  is  only  a  deep  sorrow  and  a  profound 
regret  over  the  untimely  death  of  our  murdered  President. 
Fifty  millions  of  united  hearts  beat  in  mournful  refrain 
around  his  dead  body.  The  flags,  draped  in  black,  hanging 
at  half-mast,  are  the  emblems  of  a  common  sorrow — the 
sincere  and  heartfelt  grief  of  a  united  people.  We  step  in 
measured  tread  to  the  sad  music  of  the  funeral  dirge,  and  it 
finds  no  other  echo  in  the  nation's  heart  than  that  of  the 
profoundest  grief.  On  the  faces  of  our  mourners  we  trace  no 
lines  of  passion.  We  shall  carry  the  memory  of  General 
Garfield  out  into  our  lives  as  the  best  and  purest  type  of  the 
true  American.  His  has  been  a  pure  and  noble  life.  Its 
influence  should  work  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  American  peo 
pie,  to  American  institutions,  and  to  Christian  civilization 
throughout  the  world. 

The  President  is  dead.  We  mourn  his  loss.  Our  heart 
has  been  filled  with  apprehension  since  he  first  received  the 
assassin's  murderous  bullet.     We  have  written  his  obituary. 


His  life  is  behind  us — a  brilliant  page  in  ournation's  history. 
We  turn  the  leaf  and  pass  on.  Our  loyalty  to  the  country. 
our  sense  of  fairness,  our  allegiance  to  the  law,  compel  us 
to  utter,  "  The  king  is  dead  ;  long  live  the  king."  The  Pres- 
ident is  dead  ;  may  his  successor  deserve  all  the  love  and 
all  the  loyalty  we  desire  to  feel  toward  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  our  country.  Chester  A.  Arthur,  by  accident — but  an 
accident  for  which  the  law  provides — becomes  President. 
He  is  President  of  the  country  and  its  people,  but  riot  by 
the  deliberate  wish  of  the  country,  or  the  intelligent  and 
sober  choice  of  the  people.  Out  of  the  confusion  and  haste 
of  a  great  national  convention,  in  the  very  moment  of  its 
dismemberment,  and  in  the  midst  of  political  resentment 
and  angry  party  passion,  chance  gave  him  a  vice-presidential 
nomination.  By  the  accident  of  death  he  becomes  Presi 
dent.  That  he  may  be  wise,  and  prudent,  and  just  in  his 
great  office  is  the  wish  of  every  loyal  man.  We  think  the 
death  of  General  Garfield  a  great  calamity  to  the  country 
because  we  fear  that  the  accession  of  Arthur  will  bring  to 
prominence  in  our  national  affairs  a  dangerous  political  fac- 
tion. A  change  of  administration  is  at  times  desirable 
This  is  not  a  change  of  party.  Like  the  death  of.  George 
III.,  and  the  accession  of  George  IV.,  it  is  the  advancement 
to  political  power  of  a  faction.  Conkling,  Grant,  Cameron 
Logan,  and  their  satellites,  were  distinctly  repudiated  by  the 
intelligent  action  of  a  national  convention.  It  is  claimed 
that  Arthur  will  not  elevate  them  to  power  ;  that  he  will  not 
call  them  to  his  councils  ;  that  he  will  adhere  to  the  policy 
of  Garfield  ;  that  he  will  maintain  the  same  cabinet ;  that 
Conkling  will  not  be  invited  to  become  one  of  the  Presi 
dent's  advisers  ;  that  he  will  not  become  a  power  behind 
the  presidential  throne. 

fessions.  We  have  no  confidence  in  the  modesty  of  these 
men.  We  believe  that  Conkling  is  a  restless,  ambitious 
politician,  and  that  he  will  not  hesitate  to  plant  his  foot  upon 
the  grave  of  our  dead  President,  in  order  to  advance  himself 
to  political  power  and  party  supremacy.  He  does  not  ac- 
cept with  kindness  nor  contentment  the  position  of  a  private 
citizen.  He  has  carried  his  ward  at  a  recent  primary  elec- 
tion in  Utica.  He  will  attend  the  next  convention  in  New 
York,  and  fight  to  be  reinstated.  He  is  restless,  ambitious 
and  resentful. 


alent  to  her.  Funeral  pageants,  draped  flags,  and  imposing 
ceremonials  of  state  afford  but  scant  consolation  to  a  true 
wife  bereft  of  a  true  husband's  love. 


The  nation  is  speculating  as  to  the  political  course  that 
11  be  pursued  by  Mr.  Arthur.  Will  he  adhere  to  Garfield's 
policy  ?  Will  he  retain  Mr.  Blaine  in  his  cabinet?  Will  he 
remove  Mr.  Robertson  from  the  New  York  Custom  House? 
Will  he  establish  for  himself  an  independent  programme,  or 
1  he  follow  Mr.  Conkling  ?  Will  he  tender  General  Grant 
and  ex-Senator  Conkling  places  in  his  cabinet  ?  These 
questions  are  in  the  minds  of  all  intelligent  persons  who  in- 
terest themselves  in  public  affairs.  Mr.  Arthur's  past  life 
furnishes  very  slight  data  upon  which  to  base  an  opinion 
concerning  his  future  political  course.  He  has  acted  well 
since  the  President  was  shot,  and  has  demonstrated  that  he 
possessed  a  proper  appreciation  of  his  very  delicate  position. 
Whether  it  is  true  that  since  the  event  alluded  to,  his  only 
associates  have  been  Conkling,  Grant,  Logan,  Cameron,  and 
what  are  known'as  the  "stalwarts,"  we  have  no  other  means 
of  ascertaining  than  come  from  associated  press  dispatches, 
and  they  are  unreliable.  When  we  recall  the  political 
history  of  General  Arthur,  and  remember  his  attitude 
toward  Mr.  Conkling  at  the  Chicago  convention ;  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress  he  was  intimate  with  only  the  senator  from  New 
York  ;  that  he  dined  and  rode  with  him  as  his  almost  sole 
companion  ;  that  when  the  senator  resigned,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, with  seemingly  slight  consideration  for  the  dignity  of 
his  office,  followed  Mr.  Conkling  to  Utica,  and  worked  there 


for  his  re-election  ;  when  we  remember,  also,  that  when  the 
We  fear,  we  distrust,  all  these  pro-  f"eud  between  Conkling  and  General  Garfield's  administra- 
tion became  pronounced,  Mr.  Arthur  openly  took  sides  with 
the  Senator  against  the  President,  we  find  little  encourage- 
ment for  the  idea  that  he  is  to  be  as  independent  in  his  admin- 
istration as  we  could  wish.  We  assume  that  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Blaine  and  Conkling  is  an  irreconcilable  one.  We 
assume  that  Mr.  Blaine  will  not  retain  his  place  unless  he 
can  be  chief  of  the  cabinet,  and  unless  at  the  desire  of  the 
President.  Mr.  Secretary  Blaine  may  not  be  expected  to 
consent  to  a  retention  of  his  place  if  he  has  any  interference 
from  Utica.  He  stands  to-day  as  the  first  man  of  the 
republic.  He  is  naturally  the  residuary  legatee  of  that  love 
There  arises  a  question  under  the  tenure  of  office  act  which  which  Republicans  can  no  longer  extend  to  the  dead  Presi- 
may  or  may  not  cut  a  figure  in  the  political  complications  of    dent.  He  was  the  second  choice  of  two  national  conventions 


the  Arthur  administration.  Under  the  law,  as  it  now  stands, 
the  Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury,  War,  and  Interior,  and 
the  Postmaster  and  Attorney-General  are  not  removable  at 
the  will  of  the  President  except  by  consent  of  Congress. 
But  while  this  is  the  law,  a  custom  governing  this  question 
of  cabinet  appointments  has  so  long  existed  that  it  has  ac- 
quired almost  the  force  of  law,  and,  unless  under  very  excep 
tional  conditions,  will  doubtless  prevail  at  this  time.  It  is 
probable,  when  the  present  unsettled  state  of  public  feeling 
hall  have  passed  away,  that  all  the  Secretaries  will  again 
tender  to  the  incoming  President  their  portfolios,  in  a  more 
formal  manner,  and  accord  to  him  the  privilege  of  appointing 
his  cabinet  advisers.  This,  when  done,  will  be  a  decisive  in- 
dication of  the  political  programme  of  the  new  President 
We  presume  that  no  one  of  the  gentlemen  chosen  by  the  late 
President  will  feel  willing  to  hold  place  so  near  the  Execu 
tive  except  at  his  desire.  To  insist  upon  doing  so  against 
his  wishes  would  savor  of  indelicacy,  which  nothing  less  than 
an  urgent  political  necessity  would  seem  to  justify. 


as  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  In  both  he  was  de- 
feated by  the  ambitious  senator  from  New  York.  If  again 
Conkling  comes  between  the  people  and  Senator  Blaine,  we 
shall  expect  that  in  the  next  national  convention  the  Repub- 
lican party  will  give  the  American  people  the  opportunity  of 
determining  whether  Blaine  shall  not  become  their  choice 
for  President  of  the  United  States. 


When  the  United  States  Senate  shall  again  convene,  three 
seats  upon  the  Republican  side  will  be  vacant.  This  leaves 
the  Senate  with  a  Democratic  majority,  and  without  a  pres- 
ident or  clerk.  Whether  the  Democrats  will  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  to  make  a  permanent  organization  of  the 
Senate,  with  a  president  and  clerk,  is  as  yet  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. In  our  opinion  they  will  so  organize,  before  the 
senators  from  New  York  and  Rhode  Island  will  be  sworn 
The  new  Congress  will  doubtless  be  Republican.  With 
a  Republican  President,  Supreme  Court,  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, it  may  not  be  regarded,  perhaps,  as  unfortunate 
that  the  Democracy  should  continue  to  hold  political  power 
in  the  Senate.  Many  Republican  journals  are  writing  upon 
this  question  as  though  sentiment  was  to  be  considered. 
It  is  our  observation  that  the  ordinary  politician  is  rarely  re- 
strained by  any  such  motive  from  the  exercise  of  party  power. 
Deaths  and  resignations  are,  as  a  rule,  regarded  as  legiti- 
mate and  available  incidents  in  the  war  of  politics. 


The  opportunity  now  presents  itself  to  General  Arthur  to 
become  the  residuary  legatee  of  the  dead  President.  He 
can  inherit  in  a  natural  way  all  the  loyalty,  if  not  all  the  love, 
that  the  American  people  have  borne  toward  his  predecessor. 
In  order  to  do  this  he  must  carry  out  the  policy  which  his 
predecessor  inaugurated.  He  must  endeavor  to  arrange  the 
personal  and  political  resentments  that  have  divided  Repub- 
lican leaders.  He  must  encourage  healthful  economies,  and 
maintain  the  strictest  honesty  of  administration.  He  must 
be  the  President  of  the  people  and  the  leader  of  his  party, 
and  not  the  executive  of  a  section,  or  the  follower  of  a  clique. 
In  doing  this  he  may  not  be  ungrateful  to  personal  friends3 
nor  unmindful  of  party  associates.  Now  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  Honorable  Roscoe  Conkling  to  demonstrate  that  he 
is  something  more  than  a  politician ;  that  he  is  broad-minded 
great,  and  generous  ;  that  he  can  rise  above  his  own  selfish 
nterests  to  the  higher  plane  of  statesmanship.  The  op' 
portunity  is  now  offered  to  General  Grant  to  restore  himself 
to  that  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  that  he  once  so 
completely  filled,  and  the  opportunity  is  now  presented  to  all 
of  us  humbler  citizens  to  do  our  duty  in  supporting  the  new 
President,  in  upholding  the  law,  and  making  the  best  of  what 
we  can  but  regard  as  a  great  national  loss  and  a  possible 
national  calamity. 

To  the  bereaved  wife  we  extend  our  sympathies.  This  is 
a  personal  and  irreparable  loss  which  autograph  letters  of 
kings,  expressions  of  condolence  from  courts,  resolutions  of  Since  insanity  has  become  so  almost  universal  a  defense 
organized  societies,  and  the  sympathetic  sorrow  of  fifty  mil-magainst  the  crime  of  murder,  and  since  it  is  so  very  hard  to 
lions  of  her  countrymen  and  women  can  not  modify  or  as-Kdefine  where  the  emotional  line  begins  and  ends,  and  since 
suage.     A  nation's  bounty,  or  rich  men's  gifts,  are  no  equiv-Jthe  jury  is  compelled  to  give  to  the  accused  the  benefit  of 


It  is  an  honest  and  patriotic  indignation  which  is  enter- 
tained and  expressed  against  the  assassin  Guiteau,  and,  while 
we  feel  it  our  personal  duty  to  permit  the  law  to  have 
its  way  and  the  murderer  to  have  a  legal  trial,  we  do  not  feel 
called  upon  to  denounce  with  any  heartiness  the  attempt  of 
the  soldier  Mason  to  take  the  life  of  the  cowardly  miscreant 
'ho  killed  the  President.  It  is  probably  in  store  for  us  that 
this  thing  will  be  defended,  and  that  all  the  subtle  tricks  of 
lawyers  will  be  put  forth,  and  all  the  technicalities  of  the 
law  invoked  to  save  his  worthless  throat  from  strangu- 
lation by  hemp.  The  sensational  journals  of  the  nation 
11  be  filled  with  the  details  of  his  trial.  The  eyes  of  hon- 
est men  will  be  offended  with  display -headings  in  large  type 
of  its  progress.  This  news  the  Argonaut  will  not  print,  but 
we  look  forward  with  infinite  pleasure  to  the  time — and  may 
it  speedily  come — when  his  dead  body  shall  be  given  over  to 
the  surgeons  for  dissection.  Had  Mason  killed  him,  and 
been  tried  for  the  offense,  we  should  have  hailed  his  prompt 
acquittal  by  a  jury  with  great  pleasure. 


, 
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all  reasonable  doubt,  and  since  it  is  the  privilege  of  society 
to  protect  life  against  the  assaults  of  madmen,  and  since  it  is 
clearly  apparent  that  the  life  of  an  insane  criminal  is  not 
worth  preserving,  and  since  there  is  no  guarantee  that,  once 
spared,  the  insanity  may  not  again  recur  and  the  criminal 
again  kill,  would  it  not  be  well  to  enact  a  law  fixing  the  pen- 
alty of  death  to  all  insane  persons  who,  in  their  insanity, 
take  a  human  life,  or  who  murderously  attempt  it  ? 

There  was  once  in  the  world's  history  an  unfortunate  pe- 
riod when  a  trial  for  heresy  meant  something  ;  when  church 
and  State  were  united  ;  when  the  church  ruled  the  State, 
when  priests  ruled  the  church,  and  bigotry  ruled  the  priests. 
Then  it  was  a  serious  thing  to  be  brought  to  trial  for  heresy. 
Then  there  were  penalties  and  civil  disabilities  attached  to  a 
verdict  that  the  stoutest  heart  might  not  be  bold  enough 
calmly  to  confront.  .  Now  trial  for  heresy  is  child's  play.  To 
the  verdict  of  "guilty"  there  is  no  penalty.  There  is  no 
union  now  between  ecclesiastical  and  civil  power.  The 
church  is  a  thing  apart.  Canonical  laws,  dogmas,  articles 
catechisms,  standards  that  once  had  the  force  of  an  iron  in 
terpretation,  are  now  as  unstable  as  the  wind.  They  are 
but  wind  themselves — winds  of  doctrine.  Anybody  may 
blow  them.  Anybody  may  set  himself  up  in  orthodoxy. 
Anybody  may  expound  the  Scripture.  Anybody  of  Prot- 
estant belief  may  become  teacher,  preacher,  or  apostle  at 
his  own  sweet  will.  II  any  clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  gets  outside  of  the  doctrine,  and  is  tried  for  unau- 
thorized teaching,  he  simply  sets  up  a  church  for  himself, 
and  goes  on  preaching  heterodoxy,  and  all  the  progressive 
and  liberal  of  the  congregation  follow  the  advanced  preacher 
away  from  the  establishment.  The  recent  trial  of  Mrs. 
Cooper,  with  its  inconsequential  result,  is  an  altogether  un- 
important incident.  It  is  just  the  smallest  of  tempests  in 
the  most  diminutive  of  teapots.  It  is  of  no  sort  of  conse- 
quence to  anybody,  and  has  not  furnished  even  interesting 
reading  to  anybody,  except  to  the  fossils  of  the  Presbyterian 
congregation.  The  trial  involved  the  question  whether  a 
lady  of  most  excellent  and  pious  character,  devoted  to  a  life 
of  unselfish  usefulness,  had  not,  in  her  teaching  of  a  Bible 
class,  taught  doctrines  not  recognized  by  the  Presbyterian 
standards  of  faith.  The  tribunal,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  minority  of  its  members,  was  composed  of  men  of 
scant  learning,  of  little  dignity,  and  who  were  conspicuous 
for  their  personal  incivilities.  The  things  called  Christian 
charity  and  brotherly  love  were  altogether  absent.  The  trial 
was  a  wrangle  ;  the  result,  a  farce.  It  developed  no  single 
person  who  seemed  at  all  to  understand  the  scope  of  a  trial 
for  heresy.  The  word  "heresy  "  was  not  intelligently  defined, 
The  lady  on  trial  was  not  a  member  of  the  church  in  whose 
Sabbath -school  she  had  a  Bible-class.  She  was  a  voluntary 
helper.  She  is  admittedly  of  irreproachable  life.  She  taught 
by  invitation,  and  she  taught  no  doctrine  that  was  regarded 
by  her  accusers  as  immoral  or  hurtful.  But  she  had  in  some 
way  incurred  the  enmity  of  an  unlearned,  illiberal,  and 
bigoted  deacon  ;  one  who,  without  being  a  theologian,  with- 
out learning,  and  without  generosity,  has,  as  he  believes, 
schooled  himself  in  the  orthodox  teachings  of  old  Presbyte- 
rianism.  Having  imbibed  some  of  the  stern  doctrines  of 
old  Scotch  divines  ;  some  of  the  altogether  horrible  dogmas 
of  the  time  of  Mather  and  of  Edwards,  he  transforms  him- 
self from  a  life-insurance  agent  into  an  ecclesiastical  hound 
on  the  hunt  for  heresy.  We  first  hear  of  him  yelping  upon 
the  track  of  Mrs.  Cooper  ;  and  because  the  good  men  and 
good  women,  the  liberal  men  and  generous  women  of  the 
congregation  in  whose  field  of  labor  she  was  a  voluntee: 
worker,  would  not  listen  to  his  complaint  of  unorthodoxy 
this  "good"  Deacon  Roberts  summons  the  church  and  the 
lady  before  the  Presbytery  for  trial. 


If  this  lady  had  been  properly  defended,  there  would  not 
have  been  found  even  ten  idiots  to  support  the  charge: 
against  her.  The  gravamen  of  the  charge  against  her  is  not 
that  she  taught  false  doctrines,  but  that  she  did  not  teach 
the  true  doctrine  of  Presbyterianism.  The  fact  is,  she 
taught  that  which  all  modern,  progressive,  and  intelligent 
Presbyterians  really  believe,  but  she  refused  to  teach  and 
attempt  to  explain  those  harsh,  unreconcilable,  old-fashioned 
dogmas  which  the  modern  Presbyterian  Church  no  longer 
believes,  but  which — as  a  church  organization — it  has  not 
had  the  courage  openly  to  repudiate.  The  best  definition  we 
have  seen  of  heresy  is  as  follows  :  "  A  false  doctrine  to  be  a 
"heresy  must  be  an  intellectual  error.  It  must  be  held  vol 
"  untarily  ;  it  must  contradict  a  doctrine  already  defined  by 
"the  formula  of  the  church  ;  it  must  be  held  pertinaciously, 
"and  the  heretic  must  be  professedly  within  the  church." 
"The  commonest  definition  of  heresy,"  says  a  jurist,  learned 
in  ecclesiastical  lore,  "  is  (  Error  intellectus  voluntarius  con 
"  tra  aliquam  propositionem  Catholicum  cum  pertinacia 
"  assertus  ab  eo  qui  baptismum  accepit.'"  "All  heresy," 
says  one  writer,  "is  error,  but  all  error  is  not  heresy  ;  it  is 
"  error  according  to  canon  law  to  take  usury  ;  it  is  heresy  to 
"say  that  to  take  usury  is  not  a  vice  ;  but  taking  usury  is  no 
"  heresy.  Heresy  is  intellectual  error.  An  error  is  only 
"heresy  when  it  is  held  voluntarily.  To  be  a  heretic  one 
"  must  stick  to  his  error,  although  the  person  knows  that  it 


'  has  been  condemned  by  the  church.  A  heretic  not  only 
( errs,  but  knows  that  he  errs,  and  wishes  to  err.  The  here 
( tic  must  contradict  a  doctrine  which  has  been  clearly 
'stated  in  the  creed,  and  has  become  part  of  the  defined 
'  faith  of  the  church  ;  nor  is  it  heresy  unless  the  heretic  per 
'sistinit.  Pertinacity  is  an  essential  element  in  heresy, 
"  and  unless  it  is  present  no  process  for  heresy  can  legally 
"  proceed."  So  much  of  this  trial  was  kept  secret,  it  was  so 
involved  in  puerile  and  passionate  personalities,  that  we 
have  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  exact  heretical 
offense  with  which  the  lady  is  charged,  and  for  which  she 
as  tried.  We  are  not  advised  from  what  particular  part  of 
the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  she  dis- 
sents. We  are  not  informed  that  she  pertinaciously  insisted 
upon  contradicting  any  accepted  dogma  of  the  faith.  It 
may  be  error  for  Mrs.  Cooper  to  dissent  from  the  doctrines 
of  her  church.  It  may  be  error  not  to  accept  the  literal 
teachings  of  the  Bible.  She  may  doubt  that  Jonah  was 
swallowed  by  the  whale  ;  that  at  the  command  of  Joshua 
the  sun  stood  still ;  or  that  the  earth,  refusing  to  revolve 
upon  its  axis,  gave  a  lengthened  day  ;  or  that  at  the  blast  of  a 
trumpet  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell ;  or  that  Nebuchadnezzar  fed 
upon  grass ;  or  that  the  account  of  Moses  is  an  historic  verity  ; 
or  that  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  is  reliable.  She  may  place 
allegorical  interpretations  upon  writings  which,  literally  in- 
terpreted, may  seem  impossible  or  absurd,  or,  being  taken 
as  the  act  of  a  God  of  illimitable  love  and  wisdom,  as  alto- 
ether  wicked  and  altogether  irreconcilable  with  her  idea  of 
His  goodness.  She  may  not  be  able  to  accept  the  Bible 
teaching  when  it  seems  to  run  counter  to  some  fixed  and  in- 
controvertible scientific  fact  ;  and  in  this  she  may  be  in  er- 
ror, and  yet  in  no  legal  or  moral  sense  be  a  heretic  and  lia- 
ble to  the  penalties  of  a  conviction  for  pertinaciously  teach- 
ing false  doctrine,  knowing  it  to  be  false.  She  may  assert 
that  Deacon  James  B.  Roberts,  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  is,  in  her  opinion,  an  ecclesiastical 
tiound  ever  on  the  scent  for  heresy.  This  may  be  true,  or 
not  true,  and  yet  it  is  not  an  act  of  heresy.  She  may  prefer 
or  think  she  would  prefer  until  she  had  tried  it — to  go  to 
hell  in  company  with  her  cousin,  Robert  Ingersoll,  than  to 
jet  into  a  heaven  filled  with  canting  bigots,  cruel,  hypocriti 
cal,  narrow-minded,  and  illiberal  zealots  as  she  thinks  Dea 
con  James  to  be,  and  this  is  not  heresy.  It  maybe  bad  form 
to  attend  Docto*.Stebbins's  church  with  her  husband,  or,  in 
teaching  kindergarten  scholars  under  six  years  of  age,  to  re- 
frain from  endeavoring  to  explain  to  them  the  mysteries  of 
God  in  three  persons,  the  total  depravity  of  man  in  his  moral 
nature,  Christ  as  an  atoning  Saviour,  justification  by  faith  in 
the  Redeemer,  regeneration  and  sanctification  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  eternal  happiness  for  Presbyterians,  and  eternal  hell 
for  everybody  else,  the  doctrines  of  election  and  predestina- 
tion. This  may  have  been  error  in  Mrs.  Cooper,  but  it  is  not 
heresy.  To  our  unsanctified  common  sense  it  would  seem 
that  this  woman,  single-handed  and  alone,  outside  of  the 
Presbyterian  or  any  other  church,  in  snatching  girls  from 
infamy  and  boys  from  crime,  in  rescuing  street  Arabs  and 
teaching  to  them  the  practical  lessons  of  life  and  the  golden 
rule  taught  by  the  Buddhists  of  India  and  by  Confucius  and 
Christ,  in  instructing  them  in  the  incomparable  moral  code 
of  Jesus  Christ,  is  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  more  real 
ood  than  has  resulted  from  all  the  doctrinal  controversies 
of  Calvin  or  Knox,  or  all  the  terrible  teachings  of  the  Math- 
ers and  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  Rev.  Albert  Williams 
Mr.  Shearer,  the  stated  clerk. 


experience  of  a  Presbyterianism  that  made  the  hell  of 
the  future  a  great  lake  of  burning  sulphur,  a  material 
and  unquenchable  flame,  to  which  the  unrepentant  sinner 
was  consigned.  It  made  repentance  only  possible  to  the 
elect  of  God,  who,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  predestined 
the  particular  soul  to  an  eternity  of  happiness,  -leaving  to  all 
others  eternal  fire.  In  other  words,  the  orthodox  Presby- 
terian belief  of  our  boyhood  was  that  an  omniscient  God 
created  souls  which  he  foreordained  to  eternal  torture  in  a 
hell  which  he  himself  had  provided — a  doctrine  so  mon- 
strous, so  inhuman,  so  devilish,  so  utterly  at  variance  with 
any  reasonable  idea  of  divine  goodness,  that  every  brave  and 
generous  mind  revolted  against  it.  No  living  being  believed  it, 
except  some  blind  and  bigoted  fatalist.  No  intelligent,  hon- 
est mind,  emancipated  from  the  darkest  superstition,  ever 
preached  it.  And  yet,  as  we  understand  it,  this  is  the  kind 
of  Presbyterianism  that  Deacon  fames  B.  Roberts,  of  the 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  is  endeavor- 
;  to  revive.  If  it  is  true  that  this  belief  has  not  been  erad- 
icated from  the  Presbyterian  standard  of  orthodoxy,  as  fixed 
by  the  Westminster  Catechism,  Deacon  Roberts  may  do 
good  by  dragging  the  fact  forth  to  the  light.  If  this  old, 
toothless  monster  of  superstitition  and  bigotry  is  still  hiding 
itself  away  in  the  cavernous  recesses  of  some  forgotten 
hole  of  darkness,  in  the  name  of  the  new  God  and  the  new 
religion  let  it  be  dragged  out  and  murdered  ;  let  it  be  killed 
and  cremated,  and  its  ashes  so  scattered  that  no  theological 
revival  can  ever  gather  them  together  to  again  appall  the  world. 
The  religion  that  teaches  the  ultimate  eternal  damnation  of 
all  human  souls  who,  with  the  opportunity  given,  do  not  pro- 
fess the  religion  of  Christ,  and  do  not  become  members  of 
church  organization,  is  a  blasphemous  impeachment  of 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  The  man  or  woman  who 
claims  for  himself  or  herself  the  special  favor  of  the  Divine 
Being,  who  thinks  himself  or  herself  better  than  any  other 
human  being  in  the  eyes  of  an  all-wise  Creator,  because  of 
his  or  her  profession  of  religious  belief,  is  an  impudent  and  ig- 
norant egotist.  The  bishop,  priest,  preacher,  or  insurance 
agent  who  arrogates  to  himself  a  special  godliness,  or  dreams 
that  he  above  others  is  entitled  to  or  will  enjoy  Jehovah's 
presence  and  Christ's  companionship,  the  association  of  an- 
gels and  cherubim  and  seraphim,  where  golden  harps  make 
music  around  the  throne  of  God,  is  a  wretched  and  blas- 
phemous fool.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  an  intelligent 
and  loving-hearted  man  or  woman  in  all  the  world  who  be- 
eves that  any  child  born  of  their  love  is  the  inheritor  of 
the  torments  of  an  eternal  hell.  In  this  land  of  ours  there 
are  not  ten  millions  of  professing  Protestant  Christians. 
There  are  fifty  millions  of  people.  Who  that  is  not  blind 
drunk  in  his  own  self-righteousness,  who  that  is  not  bound  up 
in  cast-iron  ignorance  and  bigotry  of  his  own  stupid  self- 
conceit,  shall  dare  to  consign  these  and  the  world's  past  and 
future  myriads  of  men  and  women  to  eternal  hell,  while  they 
and  Deacon  Roberts  monopolize  God  ? 


And  yet  we  rather  suspect  that  the  deacon  is  nearer  the 
doctrinal  fountain-head  of  Presbyterianism  than  the  sister, 
If  time  could  be  turned  backward  in  its  course  a  century  01 
so,  and  from  out  their  graves  could  come  the  good  old  Pres- 
byterian stalwarts  with  their  doctrinal  breastplates  and  armor: 
if  John  Knox,  and  John  Calvin,  and  the  stern  old  Scotch 
and  Swiss,  and  Dutch,  and  Puritan  Presbyters  could  step 
forth  from  their  tombs,  reanimated  with  their  old  aggressive 
ideas,  they  would  say  to  this  heterodox  sister  that  St.  Paul 
forbids  her  to  be  a  teacher  in  the  church.  They  would  rele- 
gate her  to  the  nursery  or  the  kitchen  ;  and,  if  they  did  not 
know  that  Deacon  Roberts  was  a  life  insurance  agent,  or  if 
they  did  not  exactly  know  the  material  of  which  life  insur- 
ance solicitors  are  made,  and  if  they  believed  that  he  be 
lieves  what  he  professes  to  believe,  they  would  recognize  in 
him  the  qualities  that  would  make  him  an  efficient  soldier 
at  the  faggot,  or  a  reliable  executive  where  some  cruel  act  of 
martyrdom  was  to  be  enforced.  Deacon  Roberts  is  to  us 
the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  harsh,  cruel,  and  illiberal  in 
religion.  He  stands  out  as  a  type  of  all  that  is  bad  and 
blasphemous.  He  is  one  of  those  men  who  make  religion 
seem  hateful,  and  its  profession  seem  bald  hypocrisy.  These 
comments  are  impersonal.  We  do  not  know  Deacon  Rob- 
erts, and  we  are  only  thinking  of  him  as  the  type  of  bigotry 
and  ignorance  that  has  had  its  day,  and,  thank  God,  is  dying 
out  of  the  world.  The  religion  of  the  future  is  to  be  an 
telligent  rationalism  that  must  keep  itself  fully  abreast  with 
science,  and  must  keep  step  with  the  advancement  and  prog 
ress  of  the  age.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  it  is  possible 
to  believe  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Presbyterians  of  half 
a  century  ago.     The  writer  of  this  speaks  from  the  personalXby  the  wings  of  Mercury, 


The  people  of  this  State  will  demand  some  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  the  State  fair  continues  its  horse-racing,  gam- 
bling, and  general  jollification  during  this  week  of  national 
mourning  over  the  death  of  President  Garfield.  It  will  take 
a  great  deal  of  lobbying  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, by  the  horse-sharps,  thimble-riggers,  pool-sellers,  and 
prostitutes,  to  demonstrate  that  the  people  of  the  State 
should  be  taxed  to  perpetuate  this  local  sham.  If  the  State 
fair,  as  conducted  in  the  past,  has  accomplished  as  much 
good  as  it  has  worked  evil,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  ac- 
count stated. 

General  William  Tecumseh  has  two  fatal  gifts,  one  ac- 
quired, the  other  inborn.  The  first  is  ability  to  write, 
the  second  inordinate  vanity.  There  has  happened  no  in- 
cident in  our  country  for  the  last  thirty  years  that  this  dis- 
tinguished person  has  not  taken  advantage  of  to  air  his  per- 
sonal history.  The  cacoethes  loquendi  and  the  cacoethes 
scribendi  are,  in  him,  abnormally  developed.  He  has  made 
more  speeches  and  written  more  letters  concerning  himself 
than  any  man  who  ever  lived.  It  is  one  of  his  infirmi- 
ties that  he  can  neither  in  his  writings  nor  his  speeches  re- 
frain from  overrating  himself  and  underrating  others.  His 
last  exhibition  of  vanity  and  misstatement  is  his  letter  to 
Black-and-Tan,  recalling  their  connection  with  the  Vigilance 
Committee  of  our  early  history.  Black-and-Tan  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it,  as  he  did  not  reside  in  this  section  of  the 
State.  General  Tecumseh's  connection  with  the  law-and- 
order  party  was  conspicuous  from  the  utter  inability  he  dis- 
played, and  the  utter  failure  that  resulted  from  his  military 
strategy  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  law-and-order  forces. 
General  Rosecrans  declares  that,  in  the  same  letter  he  mis- 
states history  in  reference  to  the  days  that  preceded  Chicka- 
mauga.  If  the  general  is  as  inexact  in  his  representation  of 
the  events  of  the  civil  war  as  he  is  of  the  San  Francisco  Vigil- 
ance Committee,  he  is  an  altogether  unreliable  historian.  If 
he  is  as  absurdly  egotistical  in  his  narrative  of  military  events 
as  he  has  always  been  in  his  recital  of  his  personal  career 
in  California,  he  should,  when  a  grateful  country  builds  his 
monument  at  the  nation's  capital,  have  his  heels  emblemized 


THE       ARGONiUT. 


A    CHILD    OF    THE    DEVIL. 


The  Strange  Experience  of  a  Young  Diplomatist  in  the  Brocken. 


I  suppose  most  of  the  tourists  of  to-day  know  the  Harz 
Mountains  intimately,  and  have  journeyed  up  to  the  top  of  the 
Brocken.  Probably  there  is  a  branch  railway  to  take  pass- 
engers there  from  Harzburg.  Probably  the  Ilsenfels  has 
been  utilized  for  a  fashionable  bathing  establishment.  How- 
ever, when  I  went  there  twelve  years  ago,  we  did  things  in  a 
primitive  fashion,  and  drove  all  the  way  up  from  Harzburg. 
I  was  a  young  diplomatist  at  the  time,  attached  to  the  em- 
bassy at  Berlin.  I  was  strong  and  full  of  spirits,  well  favored, 
and  with  more  money  at  my  command  than  I  knew  how  to 
spend.  I  found  myself  one  hot  August  morning  at  Berlin, 
working  away  in  my  shirt-sleeves,  when  a  note  was  brought 
to  me  from  my  chief,  announcing  that  if  I  cared  to  take  a 
week's  holiday  I  was  at  liberty  to  do  so.  Berlin  was  a  wil- 
derness, the  Thiergarten  was  a  waste,  and  life  was  unendura- 
ble except  between  six  in  the  evening  and  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing. Nothing  loth,  I  ordered  some  traps  to  be  put  up,  and 
wandered  away  to  Brunswick.  A  week  in  August  is  of  very* 
little  use,  except  to  potter  about  in  the  German  country. 
England  was  too  far,  and  the  time  to  remain  there  too  short ; 
so  I  spent  two  days  in  Brunswick,  where  I  became  fired  with 
enthusiasm  about  Henry  the  Lion,  his  relics,  and  his  tomb, 
and  in  the  Duke's  palace  I  found  upon  a  banner  the  ancient 
scroll  : 

A  Dieu  mon  ame, 

Ma  vie  au  roi, 

Mod  cceur  aux  dames, 

Honneur  pour  moi. 

From  Brunswick  I  drifted,  as  a  leaf  in  a  stream,  to  Harz- 
burg, where  the  idea  suddenly  occurred  lo  me  that  I  would 
drive  up  the  Brocken.  I  chartered  a  conveyance,  and  started 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  drive,  I  was  told,  would 
take  me  seven  hours.  The  weather  was  perfect,  the  way 
was  solitary.  The  bells  on  the  horses'  harness  sounded 
faintly  on  the  drowsy  air.  My  driver  rolled  about  on  his 
box,  engaged  at  the  time  in  profound  sleep,  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  and  a  sweet  pea  behind  his  ear.  Our  way  lay  up- 
ward, of  course,  and  by  the  roadside  a  delicious  stream  dashed 
and  foamed  over  the  rocky  soil.  Several  times  I  followed 
my  drivers  example  and  slept  ;  at  last,  impatient,  I  de- 
scended, bidding  my  kutscher  bustle  onwards,  and  wait  for 
me  a  mile  or  two  further  on.  I  heard  the  heavy  carriage 
lumber  away,  it  disappeared  round  a  corner  of  the  road,  and 
I  and  the  stream  were  alone. 

I  walked  briskly  on,  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  whistling. 
At  the  turn  of  the  road  I  saw  something  that  immediately 
arrested  my  attention.  A  rock,  larger  than  the  rest,  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  stream.  The  water  parted  away  from  it 
in  two  lines  of  foam.  Seated  upon  it,  her  face  turned  in  pro- 
file toward  me,  was  a  young  woman.  Her  head  was  bare, 
and  her  hands  were  bare,  and  her  naked  feet  were  swinging 
in  the  water,  carelessly  flicking  the  foam  from  side  to  side. 
It  was  a  strange  apparition  to  come  upon  suddenly  in  the 
wilds  of  the  Harz  Mountains.  I  approached  diffidently. 
There  is  a  sort  of  freemasonry  among  travelers.  This  strange 
creature  nodded  at  me  when  she  discovered  my  presence. 

"  You  can't  think  how  nice  it  is,"  she  said,  looking  me  in 
the  face,  as  if  she  had  known  me  all  her  life. 

Instantly  her  manner  set  me  at  my  ease. 

"  How  did  you  get  there  ?  "  I  asked  in  the  same  tone. 

"  I  took  oft  my  stockings  on  the  bank,  and  waded  across," 
she  answered. 

I  stood  looking  at  her,  a  meagre  strip  of  running  water 
between  us. 

"  Take  off  yours  and  come,  too,"  she  cried ;  "  there  is  room 
for  two  on  this  rock." 

.  The  utter  ludicrousness  of  my  position  never  struck  me  at 
the  time  ;  then,  I  felt  irresistibly  prompted  to  do  as  I  was 
told,  and  in  two  moments  was  sitting  by  her  side.  The  full 
midday  sun  fell  on  her  face,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  mind. 
I  looked  at  her,  and  wondered  at  her  extremely.  In  appear- 
ance, she  was  very  youthful.  I  should  have  guessed  her  be- 
tween twenty  and  twenty-two.  Her  face  was  pale— of  a 
clear  pallor  ;  her  lips  were  chiselled,  and  of  the  richest  car- 
mine color.  Her  eyes  were  cat's  eyes,  fringed  with  long, 
dark  lashes  ;  eyes  like  nothing  human — bewildering,  absorb- 
ing, compelling.  I  caught  myself  wondering  if  they  shone 
in  the  dark.  Her  hair  peeled  finely  off  her  low,  sensitive 
brow.  It  was  arranged  in  delicious  disorder,  of  which  one 
could  not  make  out  the  beginning  nor  the  end.  Added  to  all 
this,  her  gown  was  of  fine  texture,  and  delicate  taste — the 
gown  of  a  woman  who  was  fond  of  good  dressing. 

And  this  woman  was  silting  bare-headed,  bare-footed, 
alone  on  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  Harz  Mountains  ! 

"You  are  going  to  the  Brocken  ?"  she  asked,  interroga- 
tively. 

"  Yes  ;  are  you  ?  " 

She  nodded. 

''Are  you  alone?"  I  asked. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  quite  tranquilly.  "  There  is  my  car- 
riage, and  there" — as  a  man  approached  us  from  the  road — 
"  there  is  my — courier." 

There  was  an  inflection — the  very  slightest— of  hesitation 
as  she  spoke.  The  man,  who  came  forward,  was  short, 
dark,  ill-favored,  more  like  an  Italian  boatman  of  a  disrep- 
utable class  than  anything  else.  In  his  coarse  ears  hung 
silver  earrings,  and  on  his  dark,  greasy  hand  was  a  silver 
ring.  He  approached  his  mistress  with  a  familiar  air  that 
appeared  to  me  most  offensive,  and  spoke  to  her  in  Spanish. 
She  answered  in  the  same  language,  not  imperatively,  as  I 
had  expected,  but  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  imply  confidence, 
friendliness.  After  shrugging  his  shoulders  at  her  answer, 
he  lounged  away,  and  sat  down  somewhere  in  the  shadow 
of  the  road. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  travel  alone  with  this  courier  ?" 
I  said.  "Where  are  you  going?  and  where  have  you  come 
from  ?  " 

She  raised  her  indolent  arms  over  her  head,  and  stretched 
her  lithe  body  as  a  leopard  does  in  the  sun.  She  opened 
her  strange  eyes  to  their  fullest  extent,  and  stared.  What- 
ever she  found  in  my  face  seemed  to  satisfy  her,  for  a  mo- 
ment later  she  spoke  : 

"  Yes,  I  travel  alone  with  my  courier.  I  have  come  from 
Spain,  and  I  am  going  somewhere,  I  don't  quite  know  where. 


What  does  it  matter?  I  would  like  never  to  know  where  I 
am  going,  nor  what  the  country  is,  nor  the  day,  nor  the 
month,  nor  the  year.  I  wish  I  had  never  learnt  these  things. 
What  is  the  use  of  classing  to-morrows  and  yesterdays  ? 
Isn't  it  enough  that  every  day  is  to-day  ?" 

As  she  said  this  a  look  of  fatigue  came  over  her  face,  her 
lashes  fell,  and  covered,  and  hid  away  her  peculiar  eyes,  her 
bosom  heaved  feverishly,  and  her  breath  came  and  went 
hurriedly.  Whatever  she  was,  the  woman  had  feelings,  and 
very  sensitive  ones. 

An  hour  went  by.  I  questioned  her,  and  learned  rome 
curious  details  of  her  life.  Her  name  was  Sylvia,  her  hus- 
band's name  Whitworth.  He  was  a  merchant,  but  he  failed, 
and  deserted  her.  "  I  don't  think  I  minded  much,"  she  said 
with  her  wonderful  smile.  ll  He  was  never  true  to  me.  Per- 
haps he  is  dead." 

Had  I  been  in  my  sane  senses,  as  I  now  am,  twelve  years 
later,  I  should  have  laughed  in  my  sleeve.  As  it  was,  I  was 
not  in  my  sane  senses,  and  I  fell  in  love  with  her.  She  was 
traveling,  she  didn't  care  where.  For  the  night,  at  least,  she 
was  to  stay  at  the  same  hotel  as  myself,  at  the  Brocken. 
From  me  she  gathered  my  slight  history,  my  nationality,  my 
appointment  at  Berlin,  my  family,  my  age. 

"  I  suppose,"  she  said,  frankly,  "  that  some  people  might 
wonder  at  my  going  about  so  independently,  but  I  don't  care 
a  button  what  people  think.  I  suppose  if  I  had  any  inclina- 
tions toward  wickedness  I  should  be  a  very  wicked  person, 
but  you  see  I  have  no  inclinations.  I  don't  look  at  it  from 
the  moral  point  of  view,  because  I  don't  believe  in  morality. 
I  have  no  creeds,  but  I  don't  think  it  would  amuse  me  the 
least  to  be  wicked." 

Presently  we  waded  ashore.  She  dried  her  feet,  or  rather 
I  dried  them  for  her,  on  a  dainty  lace  handkerchief.  They 
were  very  lovely  feet.  At  the  contact  of  her  warm  white 
flesh  my  fingers  trembled.  She  saw  they  trembled,  and, 
gently  pushing  me  away,  she  finished  the  task  herself,  and 
then  looked  up  at  me  with  a  smile.  She  invited  me  to 
enter  her  carriage  with  her,  and  I  did  so.  As  we  got  in,  the 
courier  muttered  something  rather  savagely,  and  my  charm- 
ing friend  bent  her  head  down  and  conversed  with  him 
eagerly  in  a  tone  which  sounded  conciliatory-  A  little  fur- 
ther on  we  met  my  carriage.  We  stopped,  and  with  a  pretty 
air  of  command  Mrs.  Whitworth  signified  her  intention  of 
changing  carriages.  We  got  in,  and  I  arranged  my  rugs 
about  her  feet,  my  cushions  at  her  back.  She  shut  her  eyes 
and  went  to  sleep,  while  I  sat  watching  her.  As  I  watched 
her,  a  madness  seemed  to  come  over  me.  I  have  never  in 
my  life  experienced  anything  like  it  before  or  since  ;  it  was 
like  magnetism.  Perhaps  it  was  due  to  the  sultry  heat,  the 
utter  stillness,  the  slow  progress  of  the  carriage  through  the 
most  beautiful  scenes  ;  or,  more  likely  still,  the  back-thrown 
head,  the  sensitive  and  fine  profile,  the  parted  crimson  lips, 
the  regular  breathing,  the  undefined  languor  of  pose,  and 
the  peculiar  perfume  that  hung  about  my  companion,  that 
fired  my  ardent  spirit.  At  last  I  softly  took  possession  of 
the  hand  nearest  me.  It  was  warm  and  pulsating  ;  the  very 
touch  of  it  seemed  to  bring  into  life  all  the  feelings  that  lay 
dormant  in  me.  I  bent  forward  cautiously  ;  in  another  mo- 
ment I  should  have  kissed  her  parted  crimson  lips,  when 
suddenly,  swiftly,  the  strange  eyes  opened,  wide  and  full,  as 
if  she  had  not  been  sleeping  at  all. 

"Ah,"  she  said,  softly,  "what  were  you  going  to  do?" 

I,  flushing  scarlet,  was  murmuring  some  excuses,  when  she 
interrupted  me  : 

"  Never  mind.    I  am  not  angry.    But  you  were  very  bold.'' 

I  was  going  to  answer,  when,  in  quite  a  different  mood, 
she  inquired  the  use  of  a  strong  black  box  that  lay  on 
the  seat  opposite  us.  I  replied  that  it  was  my  dispatch  box, 
containing  my  papers,  my  passport,  my  valuables  in  the  way 
of  jewelry,  and  all  the  money  and  promissory  notes  I  pos- 
sessed at  the  moment.  But  before  I  had  nearly  got  through 
my  list  my  friend's  interest  had  faded,  and  she  was  leaning 
over  the  carriage  looking  at  the  stream — the  Ilsenfels,  I 
heard  her  name  it. 

By  this  time  we  had  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  apology  for 
a  hotel,  which  was  then  the  only  hostlery  on  the  Brocken. 
I  offered  to  assist  Mrs.  Whitworth,  but  she  turned  away  with 
her  courier,  and  I  occupied  myself  in  having  my"  things 
stowed  away  in  the  room  I  had  engaged  over  night.  It  was 
a  tiny  apartment,  with  walls  no  thicker  than  paper.  In  fact, 
the  whole  place  was  like  a  rambling  and  ill-built  hut  The 
interior  of  this  cabin  was  hot  and  stuffy,  so,  after  inquiring 
the  hour  for  table  d'hote,  I  lit  my  cigar  and  strolled  outside. 
At  some  distance  on  the  level  hill  top,  where  the  hotel  was 
placed,  I  could  see  my  new  friend  and  her  courier  walking 
up  and  down,  engaged  in  an  animated  discussion.  I  turned 
off  short,  not  wishing  them  to  know  I  saw  them.  Infatuated 
as  I  was  with  this  stranger,  I  could  not  help  feeling  her  po- 
sition was  a  peculiar  one.  Perhaps  the  romance  and  the 
mystery  only  served  to  enhance  the  charm. 

At  table  d'hote  I  saw  no  signs  of  my  friend  ;  afterward  I 
went  out  to  look  at  the  sunset.  The  place  was  crowded 
with  tourists — English,  German,  Swiss— all  uninteresting  to 
my  eyes,  so  I  avoided  them.  I  went  round  toward  the  back, 
and  some  one  pointed  out  to  me  the  curiosities  of  the  place — 
where  the  witches  assemble  on  Walpurgisnacht,  the  Devil's 
Well,  the  Devil's  Pulpit.  Rough  stones  of  volcanic  strata, 
thrown  up  years  before,  strewed  the  bare  and  rugged  moun- 
tain-top. In  one  place  they  were  heaped  about  in  great 
masses  ;  amongst  them  was  a  hollow  called  Schneefels, 
where,  in  the  winter,  the  snow  is  said  to  be  thirty-five  feet 
deep.  Among  these  barbaric  rocks  I  found  Sylvia  Whit- 
worth.    I  asked  her  how  she  had  dined. 

"  I  dined  here,"  she  said,  as  if  her  rocky  seat  had  been  her 
boudoir-table.  "There  were  so  many  people  in  the  hotel, 
all  ugly  and  all  old  ;  and  I  can't  eat  when  I  see  ugly  sights. 
My  courier  brought  me  my  dinner." 

The  sun  was  setting  in  pomp  and  splendor.  From  our 
high  point  of  view  we  could  see  all  the  shimmer  and  color, 
and  all  the  varying  tints  of  a  glowing  August  sunset.  I 
pointed  it  out  to  my  friend  ;  she  did  not  turn  her  head. 

"  I  don't  care  for  views,"  she  said,  gently  ;  "  I  have  seert  so 
many,  and  I  am  tired  of  them." 

I  looked  in  her  face.  Her  eyes  had  caught  some  strange 
lustre  from  the  beautiful  cloud-land  of  color  about  us  :  there 
was  a  vague  disquiet  visible  in  her  manner,  a  fluttering  in 
her  voice.  It  seemed  to  me  that  she  was  under  the  master)1 
of  some  profound  impression. 

The   warm  night   crept  onward.     We  were   alone,  quite 


alone,  under  the  throbbing  summer  sky,  with  the  clouds  and 
the  heavens  around  us. 

Instinctively,  when  I  spoke,  I  spoke  in  a  whisper.  "How 
near  we  are  to  heaven,"  I  murmured,  "  in  this  high  place  ! 
How  far  better  than  heaven  it  is  to  be  with  you,  like  this." 

A  soft,  warm  breeze  passed  over  our  faces,  and  blew  a 
straggling  curl  of  her  loosened  hair  across  my  lips  ;  her  soft, 
clinging  draperies  lay  close  beside  me  ;  her  presence  seemed 
to  grow  more  and  more  compelling. 

She  smiled  a  slow,  languorous  smile — a  smile  that  intoxi- 
cated and  led  me  on.     She  laid  her  hand  upon  my  arm. 

"  Heaven,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  rapt  whisper  ;  "  heaven  is 
whatever  we  like  to  make  for  ourselves  on  earth  ;  when  we 
die  we  go  out — so,"  (and  she  pouted  her  two  perfect  lips,  and 
blew  a  sudden,  short  breath).  "  When  I  think,"  she  contin- 
ued, "  that  life,  and  life  only,  is  ours,  I  sometimes  wish  to  do 
more  with  my  days — crime  or  good  ;  or  wickedness  or  vir- 
tue ;  it  would  not  matter  to  me,  if  I  could  but  enjoy  it, 
whatever  it  was." 

"  But,"  I  whispered,  awe-struck,  "  crime  is  found  out,  and 
then  comes  punishment." 

"  There  are  some  crimes,"  she  said,  "  which  leave  no  trace. 
What  trace  does  a  ship  leave  in  the  sea  five  minutes  after 
she  has  passed  over  it  ?" 

Just  then  her  surly  courier  approached.  They  talked  ex- 
citedly for  a  few  moments,  and  then  she  turned  to  me  : 

"This  is  pleasant  !  I  hear  there  is  no  room  for  me.  The 
last  room  was  given  to  you.  Not  a  corner  left  anywhere  ; 
and  I  am  to  sleep  a  la  belle  itoile? 

Of  course  this  was  impossible.  Willingly  I  gave  up  my 
room,  and  the  courier  lounged  away. 

For  a  few  moments  we  sat  silent,  when  suddenly  upon  us 
there  sank  a  darkness  as  swift  and  as  obscuring  as  a  curtain. 
It  was  one  of  the  strange  atmospheric  changes  of  the 
Brocken.  In  a  breathless  space  it  seemed  as  if  the  bright 
night  had  turned  to  a  rolling,  black  mist.  I  groped  for  Syl- 
via's hand.  I  took  it— she  was  not  a  bit  frightened — into 
my  clasp,  warm  and  yielding.  I  drew  her  up  from  her  low, 
rocky  seat,  and,  placing  her  hand  on  my  arm,  I  tried  to  re- 
member my  way  back  to  the  hotel.  I  could  not  see  one  yard 
in  front  of  us.  A  thundering  promise  of  great  heat  throbbed 
through  the  darkened  air.  I  could  hear  my  companion's 
hurried  breathing. 

"I  wonder  if  we  are  all  going  to  be  killed?"  she  said, 
quietly. 

Just  then  she  stumbled  over  a  stone.  I  threw  out  my 
hands  to  save  her,  and  she  fell  forward,  literally  into  my  arms. 

For  one  moment  of  madness  I  held  her  close  in  a  wild 
embrace,  kissed  her  perfumed  hair,  and  her  eyes,  and  her 
soft,  wet  lips,  rapturously.  The  next  moment  she  was  lying 
passive  in  my  arms,  and  sobbing  like  a  child,  whilst  I  en- 
deavored, with  ever)'  excuse  and  with  every  prayer  I  could 
think  of,  to  reassure  her.  We  found  our  way  at  last  to  the 
door,  and  I  led  her,  still  shuddering,  up  to  my  room  ;  and, 
imploring  her  to  forgive  me,  I  said  good-night,  and  stayed 
outside  while  I  heard  her  close  the  door  and  lock  it.  I 
then  repaired  to  the  drawing-room,  where  an  impromptu 
couch  had  been  prepared  for  me. 

******** 

The  next  morning,  when  all  the  tourists  turned  out  to  see 
the  sunrise,  I  could  discover  her  nowhere.  I  inquired  of  the 
host,  and  learned  that  Mrs.  Whitworth  had  departed  before 
sunrise,  with  her  carriage  and  her  courier.  I  went  to  my 
empty  room,  and  discovered  that  she  had  taken  my  dispatch- 
box,  containing  all  my  valuables.  I  made  no  inquiries,  and 
told  no  one  of  my  loss  ;  for  she  had  infatuated  me.  Was 
the  Spaniard  her  husband?     I  do  not  know. 

Twelve  years  have  passed.    I  never  saw  her  again.-  -Time. 


A  paragraph  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Argonaut,  com- 
menting on  Russian  affairs,  stated  that  "when  the  Emperor, 
for  political  reasons,  was  compelled  to  marry  his  late  brother's 
fiance'e,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  her  that  he  loved  another. n 
Concerning  this  the  St  Louis  Spectator  says  :  "This  is  not 
exactly  clear.  If  the  wife  of  the  present  Emperor  was  ever 
the  fiancee  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  people  have  been  a 
long  time  finding  it  out."  Let  us  enlighten  our  esteemed 
although  Missourian  contemporary  at  the  risk  of  being  rudi- 
mentary. Alexander  III.,  the  present  Czar  of  Russia,  son  of 
the  late  Czar,  Alexander  II.,  had  an  elder  brother,  Nicholas, 
who  was  the  Czarowitz  until  April  12,  1S65,  when  he  died. 
Upon  the  death  of  Nicholas,  Alexander,  two  years  younger, 
the  present  Czar,  became  Czarowitz.  Nicholas  had  been 
about  to  marry  Marie  Feodorovna  Sophia  Frederica  Dagmar, 
daughter  of  Christian  IX.,  king  of  Denmark,  but  this  being 
prevented  by  the  demise  of  Nicholas,  Alexander  II.,  his 
father,  nol  liking  to  give  up  so  promising  a  connection,  ar- 
ranged a  continuance  of  the  relation  by  installing  his 
second  son,  Alexander,  in  his  dead  brother's  position.^  Ac- 
cordingly Marie,  etc.,  Dagmar  was  united  on  the  9th  of 
November,  1S66,  to  Alexander,  the  present  Czar  of  Russia. 


The  Herr  Doctor  von  Eulenspiegel,  formerly  of  Pumper- 
nickel University,  writes  thus  on  bald  heads  to  the  New 
York  Sun  :  "Years  past— Ach  !  himmel.  how  many  now! 
— when  a  student,  I  recall  seeing  and  feeling  the  episode  of 
beer-pouring  upon  the  heads  of  the  students.  In  later  life, 
when  hair-losing,  such  treatment  remembers  itself,  and 
thence  on  for  a  decade.  I  anoint  my  locks  with  beer.  But 
such  makes  stickinesses,  and  much  attraction  of  the  tnusca 
doniestica,  or  house  fly.  On  which,  with  ten  years'  brain 
thought  and  tobacco  pondering,  I  strike  out  suddenly  this 
brilliant  idea,  viz  :  '  Best  apply  the  beer  within  the  skull  than 
outside.'  Eureka  !  Thus  forty  since  elapsing  years  I  drink 
it ;  and  now  (triumph  of  findings  and  applyings — those  twin 
handmaids  of  the  all-great  science)  I  have  at  base  of  the 
cerebellum  a  furry  fringe  perceivable,  and  to  hair  distinct  re- 
semblance bearing ;  also,  I  still  retain  my  eyebrows.  Pro- 
claim this,  Herr  Editor,  to  your  barren-headed  readers,  (in 
name  of  holy  science  it  is  devoted  free,)  that  beer  enough — 

say  forty  glasses  daily — will  cure  their  baldness Either 

that  or  make  them  cease  to  care  about  it." 


Aries,  a  city  of  Southern  France,  is  famous  for  the  beauty 
of  its  daughters.  They  are  a  fine-built  race  of  women,  and 
have  a  splendid  manner  of  holding  themselves.  Very  dis- 
tinct traces  of  the  Roman  legionaries  who  settled  in  Gaul 
are  in  the  physiognomy  and  carriage  of  the  Arlesienne. 


. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


« 


THE   INNER    MAN. 

An  Okra  Soup. 
[Here  is  a  little  sketch  which  has  a  most  delightful 
Louisiana  flavor  about  it.     You  can  almost  scent  the 
magnolia  blossoms.] 

I  could  'most  pump  up  gallons  of  sentimental  stuff 
about  okra  soup,  recalling  a.  pleasant  day  passed  on 
the  Louisiana  coast,  on  a  plantation,  just  where  a  big 
bayou  makes  into  the  river,  not  more  than  fifteen 
miles  from  the  city.  Oh,  the  big  water-oaks,  and  the 
magnolias,  and  the  tangling  vines,  running,  like  a 
ship's  rigging,  up  the  trees  ;  and  the  squandering  of 
nature's  beauties,  the  flowers  blooming,  and  the  birds 
a-singing,  and  all  God's  creatures  on  the  full  swing, 
just  enjoying  dear  life.  It  was  nigh  on  to  thirty  years 
ago,  and  Bob  was  spry  and  hearty  then,  and  a  lady's 
man  ;  and  I  beg  of  you  to  believe  that  Bob,  off  of 
his  ship,  could  spry  up,  and,  in  his  best  rig.  look  and 
try  to  act  like  a  gentleman.  Well,  because  this  here 
Bob  had  been  kind  of  polite  to  a  lady  and  her  little 
girl,  on  a  trip  to  and  from  New  Orleans  to  Boston,  he 
had  an  invite  to  spend  a  day.  ora  month  if  hepleased, 
at  a  plantation,  which  plantation  belonged  to  one  of 
the  ladv  passengers  he  had  got  acquainted  with. 
What  1*  tells  of  1  knows  ;  and  if  my  memory  of  most 
things  goes  back  a  good  many  years.  I  guess  it  is  be- 
cause I  ain't  learnt  much,  cooking-wise  at  least,  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Hanged  if  they  didn't  send  a  carriage  right  over 
to  Algiers,  where  I  was.  and  I  was  trotted  all  the 
way  out  on  the  shell-road  to  the  plantation.  On  the 
veranda,  as  I  came  to  the  place,  was  the  lady  and 
the  little  girl,  but  besides  that  there  were  two  beauti- 
ful young  misses,  as  me,  a  poor  sailor  man,  fell  in 
love  with  on  sight,  and  have  never  since  quite  made 
up  rav  mind  which  of  them  won  my  heart.  They 
never  know'd  how  much  that  mate  of  a  ship  thought 
at  least  of  one  of  them,  and  how  he— but.  thunder  ! 
this  ain't  okra  soup,  and  the  fine  writing  in  this  here 
paper,  so  I  am  told,  doesn't  get  dumped  into  this 
here  section. 

It  was  early  June,  and  things  is  much  more  ad- 
vanced in  Louisiana  then  than  in  August  with  us. 
It  was  kind  of  balmy— not  too  warm  nor  unpleasant 
for  walking.  Now.  the  good  madame,  whose  hus- 
band was  dead,  was  one  of  those  people  always  look- 
ing out  for  the  pleasure  of  others.  She  managed  the 
plantation,  which  made  lots  of  cotton.  By  and  by 
I  see  the  colored  people  coming  up  to  the  house  with 
things  to  sell -for,  as  the  lady  told  me,  she  made  it 
a  point  to  grow  nothing  herself  on  that  plantation, 
but  to  buy  all  she  wanted  from  her  own  people.  An 
old  colored  woman,  blacker  than  the  ace  of  spades, 
and  bent  like  a  cat-head,  came  hobbling  around  with 
a  basketful  of  some  kind  of  green  thing.  Blessed  if 
I  knowed  what  it  was,  having  been,  so  it  seemed, 
most  twenty-five  years  in  this  world  with  an  okra  un- 
beknownst to  me. 

••  What's  them  ?  "  says  I. 

"  Why  don't  you  know?  "  said  the  lady  ;  "  okra. 
and  anybody  that  comes  to  my  plantation  and  eats 
my  okra  soup  always  says  it's  the  best  on  the  whole 
coast." 

"Eh,  maman,"  said  one  of  my  charmers,  "we 
will  ave  okra  soupe  this  vera  day." 

"  Egzagly ;  and  we  will  make  it  for  monsieur."  said 
the  other.  ' '  and  we  are  to  go  in  the  boat  to  the  Pa- 
vilion, and  Venus  shall  come  and  help,  and  Hercule, 
too,  and  monsieur  shall  be  our  escort  et  va  for  a  reg- 
ular maroon,"  said  madame ;  and  so  the  ladies  ran 
to  the  house,  and  pretty  soon  the  servants  were  busy, 
and  a  boat-load  of  things  were  stowed  away. 

The  craft  was  launched  in  the  bayou,  a  negro  man 
rowed,  and  I  in  the  stern  steered  the  boat,  protected 
from  the  sun  by  the  ladies'  parasols.  The  trip  was  a 
short  one — hardly  a  half  hour.  Presently  we  landed 
before  a  small  old  stone,  house,  which  had  built  into 
it  a  stone,  with  a  cross  carved  on  it,  and  the  date  1713. 

"Old  Catholic  mission  house,"  said  madame, 
"  which  we  keep  as  it  is,  and  do  not  desecrate.  See 
just  beyond  there  that  leet'  white-painted  house? 
That's  high  ground.  My  husband  build  that,  when 
levee  break,  as  place  of  refuge  for  his  family.  We 
keep  there  always  even-thing  necessary  for  cooking, 
and  a  bed  or  so,  for  no  knowing  when  bad  times 
come.  Servant  come  here  once  a  week  and  keep  the 
mobUier  straight.  Little  garden  potagere  round  it- 
Negro  never  touch  anything.  Obi  woman  throw- 
spell  on  them,  so  they  think  ;  but  I  believe  they  re- 
spect it  because  as  long  ago  as  1826.  when  great  rise 
of  water  come,  hundreds  of  them  came  to  this  place, 
and  ray  people  fed  and  took  care  of  them." 

Then  Hercule  put  the  things  on  the  landing,  and 
Venus  she  trotted  to  the  leet'  white  house  with  a  big 
package  on  her  head. 

' "  Hercule,  you  stay  about  here  and  catch  crab  and 
look  for  shrimp;  there  ought  to  be  prawns,  and  1 
will  go  with  the  young  ladies  to  the  house,  and  we 
will  have  our  part  of  the  dinner  cooked,  and,  Hercule, 
put  those  bottles  of  claret  in  that  cool  spot  in  the 
bank,  and  tie  a  stone  to  them  and  sink  them  in  the 
water,  but  don't  pretend  that  you  lose  "em,  eh  ?  "  and 
with  a  smile,  taking  the  arm  I  offered  her,  we  went 
to  the  house. 

Ah  me !  the  happy  day  !  But  it  seems  I  never  can 
come  to  that  okra  soup.  She  was  the  lady.  Just  one 
of  those  lovely  types  of  a  matronly  Southern  lady. 
Though  there  was  that  easy  manner  about  her  that 
made  you  feel  at  home,  still  there  was  the  signs  of 
good  race  with  it.  A  woman  of  forty  odd.  with  the 
soft  complexion  of  a  girl,  perfect  teeth,  great  big  eyes, 
with  long  lashes,  and  a  small  round  dimpled  hand. 
Hang  me,  if  I  wasn't  near  falling  in  love  with  the 
mother  too !  You  see,  for  a  young  fellow  I  had 
traveled  a  good  deal,  and  had  knocked  around  the 
world,  and  had  been  to  Palestine,  and  when  she  in- 
quired about  the  strange  places  there,  and  when  I 
brought  a  rosary  out  of  my  pocket,  blessed  by  some- 
body or  other  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  when  I  gave  it 
to  her,  for  she  was  a  good  Catholic,  I  was  quite  in 
favor.  Habits  and  customs  in  foreign  parts  was  next 
in  order,  and  as  the  mother  had  only  made  one  trip 
to  the  North  in  all  her  life,  when  1  had  been  on  the 
ship,  and  the  young  ladies  had  never  been  out  of 
Louisiana.  I  was  like  that  colored  fellow  in  the  play, 
only  I  had  three  Desdemonas  around  me  listening  to 
my  yarns. 

"See  what  it  is  to  be  a  traveler ;  and  you  most 
make  us  forget  what  we  came  here  for,  which  was  for 
okra  soup.  I  dare  say  Venus  has  the  pot  on  boiling, 
and  if  you  will  go  with  my  daughters  in  the  garden, 
if  it  ain't  quite  grown  wild,  you  will  likely  find  all  you 
want." 

And  away  we  sailed  into  the  garden,  which  was 
just  one  tangle  of  vegetation.  The  young  ladies 
showed  me  how  to  pick  the  smallest  and  most  tender 
of  the  okra.  I  couldn't  pretend  to  make  them  work, 
but  did  as  I  was  bid.  Here  was  great  Indian  corn, 
taller  than  I  could  reach,  and  lima  bean  vines  fifteen 


feet  high,  and  great  bushes  of  tomatoes,  just  break- 
ing down  with  their  fruit.  And  the  young  ladies  \ 
chattered  like  two  mocking-birds,  laughing  at  my 
awkwardness,  and  always  insisting  that  1  should 
gather  the  highest  bean  on  the  pole,  because  it  was 
the  tenderest.  Then  they  would  come,  with  their 
aprons  stretched  wide,  and  I  would  drop  in  the  green 
and  crimson  harvest.  So  by  and  by  we  had  enough, 
and  went  back  to  the  leet'  white  house,  and  madame 
set  about  making  the  soup.  We  all  sat  around  a 
white  wood  table,  that  Venus  had  just  scoured  ;  and 
I  was  given  the  okra  to  slice,  a  careful  sorting  out  of 
the  okra  having  been  gone  through,  and  only  those 
two  inches  long  being  used. 

"Now,  Venus,"  said  madame,  "has  had  on  the 
fire,  in  that  pot  in  the  kitchen,  three  pounds  of  good 
fat  beef,  which  she  has  put  in  three  gallons  of  cold 
water.  We  came  here  by  ten  o'clock  ;  it  is  now 
twelve.  When  you  done  slice  the  okra  we  will  put 
in  three  quarts  of  okra.  Now,  Louise,  you  take 
grater,  and  grate  me  dozen  ears  of  corn,  but  fine, 
fine  ;  and  Cecille  you  peel  me  three  quarts  of  toma- 
to?. We  keep  the  tomato  to  the  last.  Where  is  that 
onion?  First  of  you  children  that  behave  bad  will 
have  to  chop  up  that  onion — but  as  your  maman  take 
all  your  sins  on  her  shoulders,  she  obleeged  to  do  it. 
Have  you  shell  lima  bean  ?  Them  is  tough.  When 
you  open  the  bean,  just  take  only  the  first  two  in  the 
pod,  near  the  flower;  those  the  tenderest.  Where 
your  whole  pepper?  That  one  too  red,  give  me  green 
one.  I  put  him  in  just  so,  whole.  Why  Hercule  not 
come  with  his  shrimp,  I  don't  know.  Maybe  he 
asleep.  Ah,  here  he  be.  Most  a  couple  of  quarts  of 
shrimp  in  that  bucket,  and  all  alive.  That  is  good. 
Hercule,  you  take  those  shrimp  to  Venus,  and  tell  her 
to  drain  them  and  put  in  the  pot  with  the  beef,  and 
not  to  do  anything  more  until  we  come." 

It  was  now  one  o'clock.  Madame  led  the  way  to 
a  detached  shed,  where  Venus  was  installed  over  a 
big  pot.  In  went  the  okra,  the  grated  corn,  the  lima 
beans,  the  onion,  and  the  pepper.  With  her  own 
hands  madame  put  in  ground  red  pepper — a  mustard- 
spoonful — salted  it,  and  added  some  few  pepper- 
corns. "At  six  o'clock  we  will  eat  this  okra  soup, 
Venus,  and  in  an  hour  from  now  put  in  the  toma- 
toes. Don't  let  it  cook  too  hard,  just  simmer,  and. 
mind,  skim,  skim,  always,  so  that  there  be  no  eye  of 
grease  to  look  at  you. "  This  was  said  in  some  funny 
French  lingo  that  I  did  not  understand,  but  it  was 
translated  for  me.  Then  we  left  Venus  to  her  task. 
The  sun  was  now  on  the  full  blaze,  and  an  occa- 
sional mosquito  was  singing. 

"  It  is  not  good  to  go  round  now  in  this  climate. 
Sensible  people  take  sleep.  Your  room  just  there, 
and  pull  down  the  mosquito  bar  round  the  cot.  I 
and  my  daughters  will  take  a  siesta.  Hercule  will 
bring  you  bunch  cigars,  and.  mind,  good  appetite  for 
dinner.  I  expect  two,  three  people — neighbors  from 
plantations  around — to  eat  okra  soup  with  me."  I 
took  a  book  into  my  room,  read  a  while,  and  then 
fell  asleep. 

When  I  awoke  I  heard  people  chatting  and  laugh- 
ing, and,  looking  out  of  the  window,  I  saw  a  dozen 
colored  servants  hurrying  hither  and  thither  from  the 
little  landing  with  baskets  and  hampers.  It  seemed 
that  a  special  characteristic  of  this  maroon  was  that 
the  invited  people  should  bring  each  their  own  dish. 
What  a  merry  party  it  was,  as  many  ladies  as  gentle- 
men— perhaps  twenty  in  all.  But  to  the  okra  soup, 
as  madame  had  prepared  it,  were  the  honors  accorded. 
It  was  very  thick,  though  but  a  very  little  of  the  meat 
had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  it.  The  shrimps  had 
been  withdrawn.  It  was  the  quintessence  of  a  veg- 
etable soup,  without  any  greasiness,  only  that  when 
you  had  eaten  two  platesful  of  it  there  was  no  room 
for  anything  else.  The  leet'  white  house  was  full  to 
overflowing.  As  the  night  came  the  woods  were  all 
illuminated  by  the  pine  torches  the  negroes  held.  At 
nine  o'clock  a  long  procession  of  boats  and  pirogues 
left  that  bayou,  the  negro  boatmen  all  chanting 
some  quaint  tune,  beating  time  with  their  oars  and 
paddles. 

i  must  confess  that  the  strangeness  of  the  scene, 
and  ray  happy  surroundings,  made  me  quite  forget 
the  okra  soup.  In  fact,  I  was  thinking  that  Made- 
moiselle Cecille  was  the  most  enchanting  young  lady 
I  had  ever  seen,  when,  in  the  boat  that  was  alongside 
of  us.  I  heard  one  gentleman  say  to  another  : 

"Ow  madame  make  that  okra  soup  so  good,  I 
dunno.     Merveilleux,"  and  he  smacked  his  lips. 

"Ah,  Monsieur  Chapelier.  she  'ave  the  segret  that 
was  hand  down  to  her  from  her  great-grandmaman, 
who,  they  do  say.  was  housekeeper  to  an  Ev£que  in 
old  France." — "  Bob  the  Sea  Cook"  in  the  New  York 
Times. 
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The  Largest  Stock  of  FALL  Novelties  in  MUX'S,  YOUTH'S,  and 
(  HILDREX'S  HATS  in  all  shades,  offered  by 
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CLXL VI. —Sunday,  September  25.— Bill  of  Fare  for 
Six  Persons. 

Clam    Chowder, 

Cantaloupe. 

Grenadines  of  Veal. 

Mashed  Potatoes. 

Baked  Eell  Peppers.     Summer  Squash. 

Roast  Turkey.     Sweet  Potatoes. 

Salad  a  la  Russe. 

Frozen  Peaches  and  Cream. 

Snow  Cake. 

Fruit    Bowl— Apples,   Peaches,    Pears,    Grapes,    Figs,  and 

Plums. 

Grenadines  of  Veal. — Two  pounds  of  filet  of  veal, 
one  carrot,  one  turnip,  one  head  celery,  one  pint  stock,  six 
ounces  fat  bacon,  one  teaspoonful  of  whole  pepper,  one  half- 
teaspoonful  salt.  Remove  the  skin  from  the  veal,  cut  it 
into  shapely  oval  pieces  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Cut  the  bacon  into  thin  strips  two  inches  long  and  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  and  lard  the  ovals  of  veal  as 
thickly  as  possible  with  them.  Place  in  a  saucepan  the  veg- 
etables, cut  in  small  pieces,  over  which  sprinkle  the  pepper 
and  salt ;  pour  in  the  stock,  and  bring  all  to  a  boil.  When 
boiling  place  upon  the  vegetables  the  ovals  of  veal,  taking 
care  that  they  do  not  envelop  one  another,  and  covering  the 
saucepan  closely  :  cook  slowly  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
basting  occasionally  with  the  stock ;  take  the  grenadines 
from  the  saucepan,  put  them  on  a  greased  baking-tin,  and 
brown  in  a  quick  oven.  While  browning  place  the  stock 
over  a  quick  fire,  remove  the  cover,  and  reduce  as  fast  as 
possible.  When  all  is  done,  arrange  upon  a  dish  tastefully, 
and  pour  through  astrainer  over  them  the  vegetable-flavored 
stock. 

Salade  a  la  Ri'SSE.— One  boiled  carrot,  one  boiled  tur- 
nip, two  boiled  potatoes,  one-third  of  a  head  of  fresh  celery, 
one  boiled  beet,  four  olives,  four  anchovies,  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  one  tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  one  teaspoonful  of 
Tanazen  vinegar,  one  teaspoonful  salt,  one  half- teaspoonful 
of  pepper  and  salad  oil.  First  put  into  a  small  bowl  the 
yolks  of  eggs,  and  drop  upon  the  salad  oil,  drop  by  drop, 
beating  this  to  a  cream  as  the  oil  is  dropped  in.  Stir  in 
both  the  vinegar  and  Tanazen  vinegar,  and  season  with  a 
little  of  the  pepper  and  salt.  Cut  the  carrot,  turnip,  po- 
tato, and  celery  into  small  dice,  arrange  these  in  form  of  a 
pyramid  upon  a  flat  platter,  and  pour  over  this  the  dressing. 
Cut  the  boiled  beet  into  regular  round  slices,  and  place 
around  the  dish,  lapping  one  upon  the  other.  At  each  cor- 
ner place  one  of  the  olives,  around  each  of  which  must  be 
twisted  one  of  the  anchovies;  sprinkle  over  all  the  re- 
mainder of  the  pepper  and  salt,  and  serve. 
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LONDON  FALL1WINTER  STYLES 

Embracing  many  novelties  in  CASSIMERES,  SUITINGS,  and  VEST 
IXGS,  manufactured  for  and  imported  exclusively  by  us. 


BULLOCK  &  JONES,  105  Montgomery  St. 


INSURANCE       T       COMPANY 

of^  california. 
Capital, 

Assets,  December  31, 1880,    - 


$750,000 
$1,160,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES.   President. 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT. 


FIRST    CLASS    IN    ALL    RESPECTS. 


QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

T^y     for  Tidies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families,     fas  Entrance, 
sonth  side  of  Conrt.  A.   D.   SHARON. 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 


TJ/HOLESALE   AND   RETAIL 

'  '  dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  320  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS.  S-  F. 

Apollinaris 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Afedieal  Journal. 
THE    PRIMEVAL    CHAMPAGNE. 

"  Of  great  value  to  the  cause  of 
temperance  and  good  health." 

Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  F.L.S.  London,  Eng. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  9  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  eV  Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF     IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE   BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

523  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


THE  DINGEZ  &  CONARD  COS 

BEAUTIFIX  EVEK-BLOOMI>C 


The  only  establishment  makng  a  SPECIAL 
BUSINESS  OF  ROSES.  50 LARCE HOUSES 
for  ROSES  alone.  Wo  deliver  Strong  Pot  PUints, 
suitable  for  immedi-  o  bloom,  safely  br  mail,  postpaid. 
5  splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  all  labeled,  for  SI ; 
(2forS2:  19forS3;  26forS4;  35fovS5:  7Sfor 
SIO:  100  for  SI3.  We  CIVE  AWAY, in  Pre- 
rrilums  and  Extras,  mure  ROSES  than  most  es- 
SlishmenU  grow.    Our  NEW  CUIDE,  a  r«,PUu 

THE  DINCEE  &  CONARD  CO. 

Rose  Growers,  'West  Grove,  Chester  Co,,  Pa- 


PACIFIC 


OCEAN  HOUSE 

SANTA   CRUZ. 


B.  J.  Swift, 


Proprietor. 


J-HE  ABOVE  FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE 

has  been  thoroughly  renovated  and  put  in  first-class 
order.  Santa  Cruz  is  the  Long  Branch  of  the  Pacific,  and 
the  finest  watering-place  on  the  Coast. 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

[natural  aperient 

"Speedy\%mm 
Sure,  :    n 

and  Gentle.' 


FOR  SALE    BV 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

523  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


JAMES  C.  STEELE  &  CO. 

(CHEMISTS  AXD  PERFUMERS, 

No.  635  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 
IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 
'     fntnery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods  Toilet  Articles,  etc 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


Cecilia,  sitting  at  the  piano  the  other  evening,  in 
the  twilight,  was  trifling  aimlessly  with  the  keys,  as 
people  always  do  at  that  hour.  It  would  jangle  with 
all  the  pleasant  harmonies  of  the  gloaming,  to  be- 
gin with  an  orthodox  introduction,  and  go  con- 
scientiously through  "a  piece"  to  the  crashing 
chords  at  the  finale.  Cecilia  is  an  ardent  disciple 
of  the  German  school,  and  regards  with  magnificent 
disdain  the  lighter  fancies  of  any  other.  If  you 
ask  her  to  play,  she  will  very  likely  paralyze  you 
into  an  awed  silence  with  an  adagio  from  Bee- 
thoven, or  a  fugue  in  seven  voices  from  Bach.  But  if 
you  do  not  ask  her,  and  let  her  drift,  she  may  glide 
into  one  of  those  tricksy  melodies  which  we  of  the 
vast  uninitiated  army  may  have  the  temerity  to  like. 
' '  "What  is  that  ?  "  cried  a  voice  from  behind  a  cigar, 
in  a  dark  corner,  as  she  struck  suddenly  with  that  pe- 
culiar and  distinctive  movement  which  suggests  the 
graceful  sway  of  the  lithe  Andalusian  and  the  click  of 
the  castanets — which,  in  short,  means  Spanish  music. 
"That?  Oh,  only  a  little  accompaniment  from 
'Carmen,'"  spoke  Cecilia,  with  some  little  scorn  in 
her  voice,  as  she  closed  the  lid  of  the  piano,  for  she 
knew  that  the  owner  of  the  voice  profanely  regarded 
her  cherished  composers  as  a  lot  of  heavy  old  bores, 
not  being  a  member  of  the  inner  brotherhood  in  mu- 
sical matters  ;  and  although  she  likes  the  pretty  char- 
acterise melodies  of  "Carmen"  very  well  herself, 
she  always  resents  a  slight  to  her  more  heavily  har- 
monious darlings.  "That  reminds  me,"  continued 
the  voice,  "that  to-night  is  the  first  night  of  'Car- 
men,' and  as  you  have  put  me  in  the  Spanish  mood, 
I  am  going  to  hear  it."  There  were  enough  of  the 
same  mind  to  make  it  not  a  bad  first  night.  It  is  not 
a  worn  opera  in  San  Francisco.  Pretty  Marie  Roze, 
who  was  never  much  of  a  singer,  but  who  often  looked 
divinely  handsome,  almost  charmed  her  cold  public 
to  favor  as  Carmen.  Her  inflexible  voice  suffered 
no  strain  from  its  warm  contralto  music,  and  she 
looked  Spanish  enough  to  be  the  dangerous  gypsy 
herself,  and  pretty  enough  to  justify  capricious  Car- 
men in  her  somewhat  high-handed  choice  of  lovers. 
She  might  be  a  very  dramatic  heroine,  this 
Carmen,  with  all  her  brilliant  and  picturesque 
accessories,  her  cruel  love,  her  mocking  disdain,  and 
her  ready  stiletto.  But  singers  are  not  always  dra- 
matic, and  they  are  safer  on  the  dead  level  of  recita- 
tive than  when  they  permit  themselves  to  fall  into 
dialogue.  Miss  D'Arona  has  a  high-sounding  name 
and  a  peculiar  face.  They  might  have  helped  her  to 
carry  better  a  Carmen  (which  is  not  a  particularly 
brilliant  or  effective  one  in  any  case)  with  better  grace 
if  she  had  not  spoken.  When  she  speaks,  Miss 
D'Arona  becomes  commonplace.  Kind-hearted 
friends  urge  that  the  new  prima  donna  was  the  vic- 
tim of  an  overwhelming  fatigue  on  the  first  night,  as 
she  had  arrived  only  on  Monday  from  the  tedious 
overland  journey,  and  had  had  a  rehearsal  on  the 
same  afternoon.  It  is  but  fair  to  give  the  stranger 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  not  to  believe  that  the 
one  intermittent  note  in  which  she  indulged  at  long 
intervals  is  her  sole  stock.  Tired  as  her  voice  un- 
doubtedly was,  for  it  came  very  near  to  giving  out 
altogether,  the  lady  sang  one  number,  "Down  by 
the  walls  of  old  Seville,"  with  taste  and  effect.  But 
where  was  all  the  sparkle  and  the  seductiveness  of 
the  pretty  little  morceau  which  she  sings  in  the  cab- 
aret to  detain  her  soldier  lover  from  his  duty? 
Surely  he  were  a  strange  soldier  who  would  be  held 
by  such  a  spiritless  song  and  dance.  One  would 
think  that  a  singer  having  such  a  choice  part  as  Car- 
men would  go  out  and  buy  a  little  cachucha  for  the 
occasion.  It  is  not  an  expensive  article,  nor  would  it 
take  long  to  acquire  one,  while,  like  many  other  ar- 
ticles of  stage  gear,  it  could  be  used  again.  For  is 
not  Dinorah  also  always  an  immovable  youngwoman, 
who  dances  at  her  shadow  with  rigid,  inflexible 
joints,  and  trusts  to  the  musical  pyrotechnics  to  carry 
the  situation?  However,  the  deep-voiced  Carmen 
will  never  take  to  Dinorah's  bravuras,  and  the  danc- 
ing lessons  may  be  a  bit  of  Mrs.  Toodles's  fore- 
thought. If  there  be  an  incipient  Dinorah  in  the 
Fabbri  troupe,  it  is  Miss  Annette  Goodrich,  who  has 
the  high,  thin  voice  which  carries  far,  and  gives 
with  more  graceful  elasticity  to  the  tortuous  complexi- 
ties of  the  cadenza  than  to  the  necessary  fullness 
of  the  strong  single  note.  This  is  a  polysyllabic  way 
of  saying  that  Miss  Goodrich  screams.  It  is  a  pity 
that  it  is  so,  for  she  has  a  very  sweet  little  voice,  par- 
.  ticularly  well  adapted,  perhaps,  to  the  plaintive  little 
lays  of  Michaela.  Writers  always  have  a  timid,  in- 
nocent little  golden-haired  woman  as  a  foil  for  these 
highly-spiced  Carmenic  heroines  in  which  they  de- 
light. It  does  not  at  all  matter  that  the  timid,  golden- 
haired  little  woman  is  a  very  dangerous  element  in 


every-day  real  life.  For  stage  effect  she  must  be  a 
household  angel.  Therefore  it  seems  quite  as  it 
should  be  that  Michaela,  wandering  about  without 
guide  or  guide-book,  and  tracing  Don  Jose  unerringly 
even  to  the  fastness  of  the  mountain,  finds  him  ever 
at  the  wicked  Carmen's  side,  and  tries  to  lure  him 
home  again.  As  for  the  Don  Jose1  of  the  cast,  he  is 
a  personable  gentleman  with  an  invincible  strength 
of  lung,  and  a  very  fair  actor  as  well.  Overland  travel, 
or  the  new  climate,  had  made  his  voice  a  trifle  husky 
downstairs,  but  when  he  got  into  the  upper  flights 
he  revelled,  and  sent  forth  such  a  succession  of  long, 
strong  high  notes  as  made  the  unbelieving  stare,  and 
the  demonstrative  to  applaud  with  vigorous  fervor. 
He  was  almost  powerful  in  the  last  two  acts,  and  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  the  part  with  an  earnestness 
which  was  only  rivaled  by  that  of  the  two  young 
ladies  on  the  corner  in  exceptionally  handsome 
Spanish  costumes  and  who  sang  with  surpassing 
vehemence  and  certainty.  Talk  of  being  letter-per- 
fect !  The  performance  might  have  come  to  a  sudden 
end,  every  string  in  the orchestramighthave  snapped, 
every  horn  blared  out  of  tune,  the  conductor  himself 
might  have  fallen  in  an  apopletic  fit  at  their  feet,  but, 
having  got  under  headway,  and  being  sure  of  the 
ground  beneath  them,  nothing  would  have  stopped 
this  ardent  twain,  until  they  had  grappled  with  every 
note  in  their  small  parts,  and  brought  affairs  to  a 
triumphant  issue.  Their  ardor  and  precision  may 
have  been  a  trifle  amusing,  but  the  novices  are 
certainly  a  credit  to  the  thoroughness  of  their  in- 
structress. Jacob  Muller,  in  the  vivid  scarlet 
costume  of  the  Toreador,  is  quite  hand  some  enough 
to  pardon  the  swaying  of  the  fickle  Carmen's  fancy, 
and  sings  the  spirited  song  of  the  bull-fighter  with 
fine  effect,  an  effect  much  enhanced  by  the  later 
appearance  of  the  bull  himself,  a  huge  creature,  pre- 
sumably in  papier  mach£.  For  the  experienced  im- 
pressario  knows  well  the  fancy  of  the  public  for  little 
things,  and  that  his  counterpart  in  paper  comes  next 
only  to  the  real  article.  A  stroke  of finesse  this  which 
perhaps  goes  for  more  than  the  really  good  general 
scenery  in  which  the  opera  is  set,  for  the  bridge- 
crossed  plaza  makes  a  fine  tableau,  with  its  gay  groups 
of  soldiers  and  cigarette  girls,  and  the  smugglers' 
rocky  retreat  is  impressively  desolate.  The  orches- 
tra and  the  choruses  must  have  had  a  severe  struggle 
with  all  the  odd  complexities  which  go  to  make  the 
striking  numbers  of  "Carmen,"  but  they  have  come 
off  quite  triumphantly  at  last,  for  the  male  chorus  is 
excellent,  and  the  female  chorus  not  bad.  As  for  the 
energetic  Madame  Fabbri  herself,  she  has  announced 
it  to  her  intimates  as  her  solemn  intention  to  continue 
the  opera  season,  with  frequent  reinforcements  of 
new  people,  for  six  months,  if  it  be  possible.  If  not, 
she  announces  with  equal  determination  that  she  will 
continue  it  for  three  months,  though  she  be  obliged 
to  give  opera  to  one  solitary  spectator.  As  the  Ba- 
varian Louis  is  the  only  man  who  really  enjoys  being 
a  solitary  spectator,  it  behooves  all  kind-hearted  and 
gregarious  people  not  to  leave  some  one  unhappy 
man  to  this  dole. 

As  an  offset  to  the  Fabbri  toro  in  paper,  they  an- 
nounce "blooded  horses  "  in  the  great  race  at  the 
Baldwin.  It  will  be  better  that  none  of  our  high- 
strung  cousins  of  Kentucky  shall  go  to  see  "  Mc- 
Closky's  American  idyl."  As  an  idyl  it  is  perhaps  a 
shade  different  from 

"Wordsworth's  solemn-thoughted  idyl, 
Howitt's  ballad  verse,  or  Tennyson's  enchanted  revery — 
Or  from  Erownine  some  'Pomegranate'  which,  if  cut  deep 

down  the  middle. 
Showed  a  heart  within,  blood  -  tinctured,  of  a  veined  hu- 
manity." 

It  has  plenty  of  blue  grass,  plenty  of  the  blue  grass 
whisky  —  which  Mr.  Poindexter  calls  "  Berbon  " — 
plenty  of  negroes,  plenty  of  scheming  and  trickery, 
a  vast  deal  of  bad  grammar,  and  an  immense  assort- 
ment of  slouched  hats.  Mr.  Stetson  is  a  repressed- 
intensity  actor,  and  tries  very  hard  to  live  up  to  his 
slouched  hat,  but  it  is  a  very  aggravated  case  of 
hat,  with  a  quite  abnormal  slouch  to  it,  and 
the  repressed  intensity  comes  off  second  best  in 
the  encounter.  True,  he  is  very  touching  in  his  long 
appeal  to  the  jockey,  when  he  learns  that  that  young 
scoundrel  is  going  to  "  throw  "  the  race.  Is  that  the 
fashion  of  Kentucky  to  appeal  to  a  young  negro, 
"with  tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in  his  aspect," 
etc.,  when  the  jockey  is  within  an  arm's  length?  It 
is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  jockey  yields. at  last, 
under  the  spell  of  his  eloquence,  and  comes  in  oh  a 
very  seedy-looking  nag  a  full  length  ahead.  The  lad 
is  shot  for  his  pains  by  the  villain,  who  is  described 
in  the  bills  as  "the  last  of  his  race,  like  a  shining 
blade,  bright  and  deadly,  a  blight  to  all  who  touch 
"  though  why  the  blade  is  a  blight  is  a  new  fact 


him,' 

in  the  economy  of  nature  which  is  not  made  to 
appear.  As  for  Kentuck,  he  is  comprehensively 
described  as  a  "diamond  in  the  rough."  The  line 
of  action  of  these  rough  diamonds  has  never  been 
strictly  defined,  and  one  may  not  hold  them  to  the 
letter  of  a  law.  But  they  are  excessively  unpleasant 
persons  at  best,  and  Kentuck  does  not  depart  from 
the  manners  of  his  kind  when  he  boasts  to  the  girl  of 
his  heart  that  he  has  never  asked  her  to  marry  him, 
and  never  will.  Of  course,  the  curtain  falls  upon 
them  clasped  blissfully  together  at  last,  after  the 
maiden  having  duly  humbled  herself.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  this  type  of  play  that  the  heroine  has  al- 
ways made  the  grand  tour  and  come  home  with  a 
very  hearty  contempt  for  polite  society,  and  marries 
a  man  of  the  woods  to  be  happy  with  forever  after. 
Mr.  Stetson  announces  himself  as  supported  by  his 
own  company,  and  truly  the  play,  the  actor,  and  his 
people  are  beautifully  harmonious.  One  might,  in 
the  lingo  of  the  day,  call  them  an  Adelphian  sym- 
phony. But  they  are  incongruous  enough  in  the 
Baldwin,  and  with  such  a  musician  as  Louis  Homeier 
playing  to  the  situations  of  a  Kentuck.     Betsy  B. 


SIC    VITA. 


By    George  A.    Carnes. 

Hark! 

Nigh! 

Dark! 

Sigh! 

Wife! 

Strife ! 

Life! 

Cry! 

A  soul 
Is  born, 
Time's  roll 
Will  scom. 
Will  strive, 
Will  thrive, 
Will  live- 
Death  gone. 

Helpless  one  ! 

Mother's  breast 
Lie  upon. 

There's  thy  nest. 
Nothing  fear, 

Naught  so  dear ; 
Angels  near 

Guard  thy  rest. 

Oh  !  lovely  child  ! 

Exotic  rare ! 
From  heaven  beguiled 

To  make  earth  fair ! 
So  pure  within  ! 
So  touched  with  sin  ! 
Thee  heaven  must  win  ! 

Thee  heaven  must  wear. 

See  the  noble  youth — 

Prey  to  impulse  wild, 
Loyal  to  the  truth, 

Often  false— a  child 
Wanting  steady  hand, 
Wanting  self-command, 
Drifts  toward  sea  or  land — 

Heaven  sends  breezes  mild. 

The  steadfast  steps  of  time 
Have  brought  the  manly  soul 

Where,  filled  with  thoughts  sublime, 
He  views  the  nearing  goal ; 

He  pants  to  draw  the  sword, 

To  fight  for  Truth  and  God. 
"  Thy  servant  help,  O  Lord, 
Thy  banner  to  unroll." 

And  lo  !  he  boldly  springeth 
Where  the  battle  fiercely  rages. 

And  loud  his  war-cry  ringeth 
As  he  the  foe  engages. 
"  God's  Truth  " — right  well  he  bore  him — 

But  error  stood  before  him, 

Though  the  banner  of  heaven  waved  o'er  him, 
And  still  the  contest  wages. 

And  now  meridian  height  is  won  ! 

With  orb-like  splendor  blazes  forth 
God's  noblest  work  beneath  the  sun  ! 

Hail !  matchless  habitant  of  earth  ! 
Imperial  mind  !  with  angels  kin  ! 
Seraphic  spirit !  pure  from  sin  ! 
This  fleshly  garb  but  hems  thee  in  ! 

Death  is  thy  life  !  the  grave  thy  birth  ! 

See  !  the  shadows  eastward  fly  ! 

Day  is  dying  in  the  west  ; 
Down  the  slopes  the  pathways  lie — 

What  the  thoughts  that  fill  his  breast? 
"  Man  is  false,  and  error  strong ; 
Truth  is  slow,  but  swift  the  wrong  ; 
Life  is  short,  God's  time  is  long — 

Courage,  soul,  and  do  thy  best." 

False  hues  deceive  no  more, 
But  Hope  is  ever  young. 
"  Set  lights  along  the  shore, 

Let  heavenly  strains  be  sung." 
Bright  visions  fill  his  mind, 
Love  glows  for  all  mankind  : 
"  Earth's  duties  closer  bind. 

In  heaven  thy  crown  is  hung." 

Mellow  harvest's  come ; 

Ripened  now's  the  grain  ; 
Bear  it  to  its  home  ; 

Creaks  the  loaded  wain — 
Noble  sheaf  is  he  ! 
Splendid  sight  to  see  ! 
Life's  maturity  ! 

Join  the  heavenly  train. 

Tremble  his  limbs, 
Like  pines  'neath  snow  ; 

Time's  frost  bedims 
His  vision  now  ; 

His  race  is  run, 

His  work  is  done. 

Beyond  the  sun 
His  years  shall  flow. 

Marble  face — 

Sweet  repose  — 
Not  a  trace 

Of  earthly  woes. 
Lay  the  clod 
'Neath  the  sod, 
Up  to  God 

The  spirit  goes. 

Sun  shine  I 

Buds  blow ! 
Creep  vine ! 

Grass  grow  ! 
Sigh  breeze ! 
Weep  trees ! 
Birds  !     Bees  ! 

Chant  low  ! 

Bell 

Toll! 

Knell 

Roll! 

Born, 

Worn, 

Gone 

Soul. 


GARFIELD. 

A  nation  mourns ;  the  princes  of  the  earth 

Bow  down  their  heads  with  ours,  before  the  blow 

That  lays  him  in  the  pride  of  manhood  low. 
Poor  are  Fame's  guerdons  and  of  little  worth. 

He  dies,  with  all  his  honors  in  the  blush  ; 
His  good  deeds  and  -his  name  on  every  tongue, 
His  face  in  History's  long  gallery  hung. 

So  let  us  pass,  and  leave  him  in  the  hush, 
The  deep,  ineffable  repose  that  holds 

His  spirit  in  its  tender,  strong  embrace, 
The  weary  frame  with  gentlest  care  enfolds, 

And,  with  soft  touches,  smoothes  away  the  trace 
Of  human  pain  and  passion  from  his  brow. 
In  the  Almighty  arms  he  slumbers  now. 

F.  McD.  Shearer. 

San  Francisco,  September,  1881. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 


As  a  race,  we  are  all  more  or  less  imitators  of  one 
another's  achievements.  It  is  not  so  much  the  prov- 
ince of  human  ambition  td- originate  new  pursuits,  as 
it  is  to  excel  in  those  that  are  already  largely  fol- 
lowed ;  and  though,  for  any  who  would  gain  the  ear 
of  Fame,  the  latter  course  is  the  most  dubious,  and 
doubtful,  and  uncertain  of  result,  its  way  con- 
stitutes a  great  thoroughfare  for  expectations  which 
(to  be  cheerfully  ironical)  are  realities  in  embryo.  If, 
however,  it  was  denied  those  of  us  who  are  not  born 
pioneers,  and  creative  desperadoes,  to  mimic  the 
methods  of  our  artistic  betters,  there  would  appear 
to  be  almost  as  many  nonentities  in  the  world  as 
there  are.  Some  of  them  might  still  be  good,  but 
they  would  no  longer  be  happy.  "  Poet's  Corners  " 
would  stare  as  blankly  white  as  the  palest  moon  of 
spring  ;  studios  be  as  vacant  as  the  cities  of  Bashan  ; 
music  dealers  might  declare  insolvency  with  one  voice, 
and  the  music  teachers  (heaven  pity  so  vast  and  luck- 
less a  company  as  that  would  be  !)  all  go  to  Jericho. 
As  for  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr's  piano  recital,  how 
many  people,  think  you,  would  have  responded  to 
the  courteous  invitations  sent  by  Mr.  Gray,  and  have 
assembled  in  Dashaway  Hall  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
to  hear  and  see  that  lady  play  a  classical  programme, 
if  the  fascination  of  comparing  her  powers  with  the 
ability  of  those  who  strive  to  do  likewise  had  been 
counted  out?  Mrs.  Can-  would  not  have  been 
there  herself,  to  begin  with,  for  she  would  not 
exist  at  this  moment  as  a  charming  pianist  if, 
at  some  time  or  other,  she  had  not  awakened  to 
an  importunate  ambition  under  the  spell  woven 
for  us  all,  when  defter  hands  than  our  own  de- 
clare the  meaning  of  tangled  measures,  whose  ob- 
scurity our  individual  efforts  have  been  able  to  pene- 
trate, but  not  dispel.  And  if  Mrs.  Carr  had  not  been 
there,  we  would  not — no,  we  would  not — have  been 
there,  and— but  enough  of  logic  whose  steps  take 
hold  on  annihilation  and  whose  paths  lead  down  to 
nothingness.  The  audience  was  gathered,  the  Stein- 
way  Grand  waited  in  place,  people  were  whispering 
to  each  other  that  Mrs.  Carr  has  very  lately  come  to 
San  Francisco  from  London,  when  the  little  door  at 
the  side  of  the  stage  was  thrown  open,  and  there  she 
stood.  Rosa  wondered  afterward,  with  a  grave  and 
visible  trust  that  it  might  be  so,  whether  Mrs.  Can- 
was  not  a  friend  of  Oscar  Wilde,  in  England.  One 
of  the  new  poet's  best  verses  certainly  suggests  some 
things  about  her  manner  of  playing,  while  the  style 
and  color  of  the  dress  she  wore  hinted  strongly  of 
pre-Raphaelism.  Mrs.  Carr's  first  number  was  a 
Praeludium  and  Toccata  Op.  57,  by  Lackner.  Al- 
though at  a  disadvantage  from  evident  nervousness, 
which  did  not  wholly  disappear  during  the  entire  re- 
cital, her  rendering  of  this  composition  proved  Mrs. 
Carr  to  be  a  pianist  of  no  ordinary  intelligence  and 
skill.  To  a  correct  and  beautiful  technique  she  adds 
much  refinement  of  playing,  a  pure  taste,  and  deli- 
cate feeling,  and,  in  an  age  when  trickery  and  exag- 
geration do  much  abound,  it  is  a  great  deal  to 
possess  all  of  these  things.  Number  two  consisted 
of  a  minuet  in  b  flat,  by  Beethoven,  and  the  Bourre'e 
from  a  suite  in  a  minor,  by  Bach — both  admirably 
given.  In  number  three,  (the  second  of  the  delight- 
fully characteristic  scenes  from  Swedish  peasant-life, 
by  Greig.)  the  prominent  deficiency — if  so  it  may  be 
called — in  Mrs.  Carr's  playing,  was  as  noticeable  as 
elsewhere,  viz :  a  lack  of  strength  and  force.  Sternberg 
familiarized  us  with  a  firmer  grasp  of  that  hardy,  gay 
little  wedding  festival,  and  that  might  partly  have  re- 
minded one  to  miss  what  was,  however,  manifestly 
wanting.  Nevertheless,  if  Mrs.  Carr's  playing  is 
essentially  feminine,  not  as  broad  as  it  might  be,  and 
devoid  here  and  there  of  abandon,  it  is  exceptionally 
finished,  quiet,  and  as  nicely  shaded  as  the  color  in  a 
sea-shell.  Of  the  Chopin  nocturne  and  two  mazur- 
kas, the  mazurka  in  A  flat,  Op.  50,  No.  2,  was  re- 
demanded  and  obligingly  repeated.  A  somewhat 
peculiar  feature  of  Wednesday's  programme  was  the 
favor  shown  to  our  more  modern  composers.  Gade, 
Moszkowski,  Heller,  Grieg,  Bennett,  and  Hiller  all 
appeared,  to  the  exclusion  of  Mendelssohn,  Schu- 
mann, and  others  "too  numerous  to  mention." 
Well,  as  Schumann  said,  "the  alphabet  of  blame 
contains  a  million  more  letters  than  that  of  praise  "; 
therefore  this  review  will  be  short,  in  accordance  with 
the  excellence  of  Mrs.  Carr's  recital.  After  all,  it  is 
a  fearful  and  wonderful  task  to  become  a  good  pian- 
ist, and  one  that  can  never  be  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished without  quantities  of  talent,  time,  and  money. 
Somebody  made  a  witty  and  not  absolutely  untruth- 
ful epigram,  a  little  while  ago,  upon  the  important 
part  sustained  by  that  last-named  essential  to  the 
great  undertaking,  in  observing  that  "it  costs  a  hun- 
dred dollars  nowadays  to  learn  to  put  your  thumb 
under,  so  " — suiting  the  action  to  the  word.  Yet 
what  a  city  this  is  for  fine  amateur  playing  !  Why 
not,  though,  with  artists  for  teachers?  Speaking  of 
good  teachers,  how  many  people  realize  that  Mr.  Al- 
fred Kelleher,  the  well-known  teacher  of  vocal  music 
here  and  at  Mills  Seminary,  is  represented  by  three 
pupils  among  the  Melville  Opera  Troupe  ?  Miss 
Grade  Plaisted,  Miss  Lillie  Post,  (who,  by  the  way, 
has  never  received  half  praise  for  her  preeminently 
clever  comprehension  of  the  "part  she  took  in  "  Pa- 
tience," and  her  delightful  singing  of  its  music, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Kelleher's  training,)  and  the  versatile 
Mr.  Dungan,  were  all  students  with  him.  Ben 
Clarke,  too,  whom  we  have  so  often  heard  in  concert, 
and  a  dozen  charming  vocalists  whose  names  come 
to  mind,  owe  the  development  of  their  powers  to  Mr. 
Kelleher.  Yes,  without  doubt,  we  have  fine  teach- 
ers ;  we  are  genuinely  musical  ;  on  the  whole,  we  are 
very  nice  people,  and  when  Joseffy  comes,  nex 
month,  our  joy  will  be  full.  F.  A. 

The  concert  of  Signori  Ortori  and  Cadenasso, 
announced  to  take  place  last  Thursday  evening,  was 
not'given  on  account  of  the  President's  death.  It 
willjrake  place  at  some  future  date,  not  yet  announced. 
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Many  men  live,  practically,  on  one  meal  a  day. 
Kant  took  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a  cup  of  tea  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  then  worked  for  eight  hours, 
dined  at  one.  and  ate  no  more  in  ihe  day.  Mr.  Ham- 
erton  mentions  an  eminent  French  publisher  who 
never  touched  meat  or  drink  till  six  in  the  evening, 
when  he  ate  an  excellent  dinner  with  his  guests ;  and 
also  an  old  gentleman  who  for  forty  years  lived  as 
Kant  lived,  and  enjoyed  excellent  health  and  uncom- 
mon mental  clearness. 


able. 


'  R." — Receipts  of  that  character  would  be  accept- 


Gruber  &  Fest's  "  Cosmo-  Diorama  "  will  open  in 
this  city  in  Dashaway  Hall,  on  next  Tuesday  even- 
ing, September  27th.  It  consists  of  popular  dis- 
courses on  historical  subjects,  touching  on  all  the 
prominent  events  and  times  since  the  creation.  Nu- 
merous scenic  pictures  and  stereoptic  views  illustra- 
tive of  the  time  or  event  described,  will  be  exhibited  ; 
such  as  the  hanging  gardens  ol  Babylon,  Roman 
chariot  races,  the  burning  of  Moscow,  and  other 
famous  events.  The  lecturer  is  Professor  Briencourt, 
Professor  F.  Burkhard  giving  the  stereopticon  views. 
The  lectures  will  commence  at  eight  o'clock  each 
evening,  with  a  matinee  every  Saturday  at  two 
P.  M.  * 


Beautiful  Ever-Rlooming  Roses.— All  lovers 
of  choice  flowers  should  send  to  the  Dmgee  &  Con- 
ard  Co.,  West  Grove,  Pa.,  for  some  oi  their  lovely 
roses.  These  roses  are  certain  to  bloom,  and  are  the 
finest  in  the  world.  They  ara  sent  safely  by  mail 
postpaid  to  all  postoffices  in  the  United  States.  This 
company  is  perfectly  reliable,  and  noted  for  liberal 
dealing.  They  give  away  in  premiums  and  extras 
more  roses  than  most  establishments  grow.  Send 
for  their  New  Guide,  a  complete  treatise  on  the  rose, 
(70  pages,  elegantly  illustrated,)  free.  See  advertise- 
ment in  this  paper. 


We  have  the  honor  to  announce  that  Prof.  De 
Filippe  continues  to  favor  us  with  his  valuable  ser- 
vices, and  those  who  hold  life-scholarships  will  re- 
ceive free  instruction  in  modern  languages.  Classes 
in  Spanish  and  French  begin  on  October  ist  Bar- 
nard's Business  College,  120  Sutter  Street. 


Catarrh  is  a  poisonous  infection  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  just  as  small-pox  is  a  virus  of  the  blood. 
Catarrhal  virus  can  only  be  reached  and  extermi- 
nated by  antidotal,  inoculative  elements  that  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  purulent  mucous.  Dr.  Wei  De  Meyer's 
Catarrh  Cure  is  unquestionably  the  most  important 
medical  discovery  since  vaccination.  It  never  fails. 
Supplied  by  druggists,  or  delivered  by  D.  B.  Dewey 
&  Co.,  182  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y. ,  at  $1  a  package. 
Pamphlets,  with  full  explanations,  mailed  free. 


H.  A.  Callendar,  Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  137  Montgomery  Street,  Room 
16,  up  one  flight  of  stairs. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store)  S.  F.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


Musical  Eoxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Dupont 
Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 


Prof.  Geo.  Gossman  began  a  class  in  Spanish  Jnue 
30th  ;  23  Powell  St.;  $2  per  month. 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 


C.    O.    Dean,    Dentist,    No.    126   Kearny   Street 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


PROCLAMATION 

TO  THE 

Patiotic  Order  Sons  ot  America. 


The  American  people  have  been  bereaved  of  their 
choice  of  President,  not  by  the  ordinary  hand  of 
death,  but  through  the  foul  and  ignoble  blow  of  an 
infamous  assassin.  The  great  heart  of  our  country  is 
filled  with  grief  ;  and  whilst  we  are  individually  mourn- 
ing, it  is  deemed  fitting  and  proper  that  all  formally 
organized  bodies,  especially  of  that  loyal  and  pa- 
triotic character  which  distinguishes  our  order,  should 
participate  in  the  solemn  ceremonies  appointed  by 
the  universal  wishes  of  the  people,  to  attest  the  deep 
feeling  of  respect  all  now  entertain  for  the  character 
and  the  memory  of  the  deceased  chieftain. 

Now,  therefore,  it  is  ordered  by  the  State  Execu- 
tive Committee  that  the  several  Camps,  and  all  the 
members  thereof  in  the  State,  do  assemble  at  Wash- 
ington Hall,  No.  35  Eddy  Street,  in  this  city,  at  nine 
A.  M. ,  on  Monday  next,  September  26,  fully  clothed 
in  their  appropriate  Regalia,  for  which  purposes  a 
special  dispensation  is  hereby  granted.  Proper 
mourning  badges  will  be  furnished  at  the  hall.  The 
State  Marshal,  Frank  Bray,  will  conduct  the  proces- 
sion. By  order  ot  the  State  Executive  Committee. 
C.   L,  WELLER,  State  President. 

A.^K.  Hollis,  State  Secretary. 


VILLE  DE  PARIS 


Wc  are  receiving  daily  direct  from 

Paris  the  very  latest  novelties 

in  DRY  GOODS  for  Fall 

and  Winter  wear. 


VERDIER, 

MOREAU 

&    CO. 
CITY    OF   PARIS. 


RANDOLPH   &   CO. 

JEWELERS. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of  Watches  and 
Jewelry,  Nos.  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street, 
corner  Sutter,  San  Francisco. 


GRAND  FALL  OPENING  of  French  Hats 
and  Bonnets,  of  the  Very  Latest  styles,  with 
a  full  and  beautiful  line  of  Feathers,  Flow- 
ers, Ribbons,  and  Laces,  on  THURSDAY  and 
FRIDAY,  September  39  and  30,  at  MADAME 
SKiDMORE'S,  No.  1114  Market  Street,  be- 
tween Mason  and  Taylor. 


A  young  lady,  highly  educated,  desires  a  position 
as  visiting  or  resident  governess.  English,  French 
and  music.  Best  of  references.  P.  O.  box  494,  Vir- 
ginia City,  Nevada. 


1301  Sacramento  Street,  corner  of  |ones — A  large 
furnished  or  unfurnished  alcove  room,  magnificent 
view.  Gentlemen  prefeired.  Hours,  from  9  to  11 
A.  M.,  and  from  5  to  7  P.  M. 


Mothers  are  delighted  with  Pitcher's  Castoria  be- 
cause it  makes  the  children  cheerful  and  well,  and 
children  almost  cry  for  Castoria,  because  it  is  sweet. 
Wind-colic,  sour-curd,  rash,  feverishness  and  worms 
soon  disappear  when  Castoria  is  used. 


Disgusting  pimples  on  a  lady's  face,  or  severe 
pains  in  the  back  ;  wounds  of  the  flesh,  or  neuralgia 
of  the  nerves  ;  strained  cords,  or  a  scalded  hand  ;  a 
sprained  ankle,  or  a  gashed  foot ;  a  crippled  man,  or 
a  lame  horse  can  always  be  relieved  and  cured  by 
the  wonderful  Centaur  Liniments. 


T~)ASHA  WA  Y  HALL. 

J.  M.   SHERMAN Business  Manager 

PROF.  W.  E.  BRIENCOURT Lecturer 

GRUBER  &  FEST'S 

COSMO -DIORAMA! 

Every  Evening,  (Sunday  Excepted,) 

AND  SA  TURD  A  Y  MA  TINEE. 

COMMENCING 
TUESDAY September   OTtli 

HISTORIC  LECTURES, 

Illustrated  by- 
SCENIC  PICTURES  AND  STEREOPTICON  VIEWS 


Lectures  will  commence  at  8  o'clock. 
Admission 50c  I  Children 25c. 

£ST  No  Reserved  Seats.  "?£S 


P£E.RL.ESS 


TRADE    MARK 


STARCH. 

ABSOLUTE  PURITY 

UNEQUALLED   DELICACY. 

Try   it  onee  and  you  will  use  no  other 

W.  J.  HOUSTON  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents 

216  &  217  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


<*       ?~n  —  HOUSE   AND   LOT  ON 

ryi/D  ''PACIFIC  STREET  ABOVE  KEARNY. 
Improvements  consist  of  two  two-story  brick  buildings, 
(co&nected  in  front,)  with  basements  Store  and  ten  rooms, 
and  one  two-story  brick  building  in  rear,  containing  four- 
teen rooms.     Apply  to 

EMPV  &  BOWEN, 
522  California  Street. 


Palace  Hotel 


A.  D.  SHARON,  Lessee. 

Tlie  Palace  Hotel  occu- 
pies an  entire  block  in  the 

centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  tire 
and  earthquake- proof.  It  lias  five 
elevators.  Every  room  is  large,  light, 
and  airy.  The  ventilation  is  perfect. 
A  hath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room. 
All  rooms  are  easy  of  access  from 
broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illnminatcd  by  the  electric 
light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  it* 
broad  balconies,  its  carriage -way, 
and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a  feature 
hitherto  unknown  in  American  ho- 
tels. Guests  cnterialned  on  either 
Ihe  American  or  European  plan.  The 
restaurant  is  the  finest  in  the  city. 


ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE 

933   Post   Street. 

P)AY    AND    BOARDING     SCHOOL 

for  Young  Ladies  and  Children.     Kindergarten. 
Next  term  commences  October  4. 

MADAME   B.  ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


Boston  and  California 

DRESS    REFORM 


f/j/OR  TH  UNDER  GARMENTS  (SPK- 

V*  CIALTY,)  Children's  Corset-Waists,  Cashmere 
and  Merino  Union  Suits,  Shoulder-Braces,  Hygienic  Cor- 
sets, Hose  and  Skirt  Supports,  Emancipation  Waists  and 
Suits. 

MRS.  11.  II.  OBER. 


SOLE  AGENT. 


430  Sutler  Street. 


HARDIE  & 

DARLING, 

(Successors  to  D.  H4RDIE  &•  CO. J 

CABPETS,    OIL    CLOTHS,    LIVOLBI 11     FLOOR 

CLOTH,  SHADES,  LACE  <  I  KTA1 \ S, 

1)1)    WALL    PAPEBS. 

M9  Market  Street Kear  Third. 


D 


O  NOT  SACRIFICE    YOUR   FUR- 

NITURE,  PIANOS,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding,  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE    THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Paintings,  with 

J.    H.    MOTT    &    CO., 

6M7  Market  St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  floor. 

Large,    airy   brick   building,    with    elevator.      MONEY 
LOANED  on  valuable  goods.     Terms  moderate. 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns— October  Styles. 

(TEND    STAMP   FOR    CATALOGUE. 
'-'     AGENCY.  124  Post  Street.  San  Francisco. 


Pnnnri  A  111  LADIES  who  have  admired 
linutLAIN  MRS"  BR0DTS  DECORAT- 
k  I  JlX  i  II  II  E°  CHINA  at  the  Pavilion  will 
ulNllNIi  pleased  to  learn  that  she  is  or- 

Ml   ll  I    I  II  U.   ganizing  Classes   of   Instruction 
at  LAWTON'S,  on  Market  Street,  Thursdays,  at  10  A.  M., 
and  that   SHE  PAINTS  FOR  HER  PUPILS,    thus  se- 
curing to  them  designs  in  her  own  style  for  copies. 
'    Oakland  address,  963  Seventh  Street. 


RUPTURE 


Cured.   Qreatest  Invent^,, 

of  the  age.  PIERCE  &  Si  -n 
704  Sac.  St..  San  Fran.  Ou. 


C.  BEACH, 

BOOKSELLER    AND    STATIONER. 

New  Styles  In  Fancy  Stationery, 

Marcus  Ward's  Irish  Linen  Papeterles, 
Standard,  Miscellaneous,  and  Juvenile  Books, 

IOT  Montgomery  Street,  opp.  Occidental  Ilotel 


THE  OLDEST  DRY-GOODS  HOUSE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Our  Assortment  of  Fall  Goods,  including  Dress  Goods,  Silks,  Cloaks,  etc.,  is  now  Being " Opened. 

J.  W.  DAVIDSON  &  CO. 
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THE  TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

A  Most  Modern  Ballad. 
Honoria  bings  her  golden  bangs 

Upon  a  forehead  white  as  snow  ; 
How  lovely  every  ringlet  hangs. 

How  bright  the  prisoned  sunbeams  glow. 
But,  ah  !  sweet  Noia's  grief  and  care 
Have  never  yet  been  said  or  sung  ; 
That  sunny  yet  recalcitrant  hair, 

Those  glorious  bangs  will  not  stay  bung. 
So  lonely  Nora  sits  apart, 

Her  shapely  head  in  sorrow  hung, 
While  grief  is  busy  with  her  heart 

Because  her  bangs  will  not  stay  bung. 
Alphonso  seeks  his  soul's  delight — 
For  years  his  soul  to  hers  has  clung — 
"  My  darling,  tell  your  grief  outright " — 
"  My  bangs,  dear  Dolphy,  won't  stay  bung." 
Adolphus  swears  a  solemn  oath, 

His  heart  with  bitter  anguish  wrung  : 
"  I'll  seek  a  chemist,  by  my  troth — 

My  sweetheart's  bangs  they  shall  stay  bung. 
He  stormed  the  'Pothecary  shop  ; 

He  gave  his  sweetheart's  woes  a  tongue — 
"  Oh,  man  of  pill,  and  soda  pop. 

Can  you  make  Nora's  bangs  stay  bung?" 
'Sculapius  split  a  quince  in  two, 
Its  seeds  into  a  stewpan  flung — 
"  Ah,  that  I  rather  guess  will  do 

To  make  your  Nora's  bangs  stay  bung. " 
He  poured  the  sticky  mixture  out, 

And  sought  his  wide-mouthed  bottles  'mong 
For  one  to  mark,  Pommade  SURFINE, 
To  make  the  ladies'  bangs  stay  bung, 
Alphonso  flung  a  dollar  down. 

And  forth  into  the  street  he  sprung ; 
Now  peace  and  joy  the  lovers  crown, 
And  Nora  bings  bangs  that  stay  bung. 

— Puck. 

"  Patience  "  Poetry. 
I'm  a  take-in-the-sights  young  man, 
A  do-the-thing-brown  young  man, 
A  terrible  masher  and  regular  crasher, 
Dead-head-at-the-shows  young  man. 

I'm  a  brown -stone-front  young  man, 

A  narrow-brim med-hat  young  man, 

A  waititing-for-cash  but  still  living  on  hash, 

Six-dollar-a-week  young  man. 

I'm  an -only- daughter  young  girl, 

A  spit-curls-and-frizzes  young  girl, 

A  languishing,  dainty,  all-powder-and-painty, 

Sit-up  till-eleven  young  girL 

I'm  a  would-be-aesthetic  young  girl, 

A  dote-on -the-arts  young  girl. 

A  poet-in-embryo,  don't-know-a-thing-you-know, 

All-on-the-surface  young  girL 

I'm  a  novel-reading  young  girl, 

A  lie-awake-till-three  young  girl, 

A  romantic,  half-crazy,  b.ut  terribly  lazy, 

Let-ma-do-the-work  young  girL 

— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Romance  of  the  Cucumber. 
A  cucumber  green  on  the  table  lay, 

Biding  his  swiltly  approaching  death  ; 
And  he  smiled  at  the  vinegar  over  the  way. 

And  unto  the  pepper  and  salt  he  saith  : 
"  You'll  keep  me  company,  friends,  I  trust ; 
We'll  die  like  Samson,  if  die  we  must." 
A  maiden  sat  in  a  chair  hard  by, 

A  beautiful  maiden  of  supple  grace, 
And  delicate  features,  and  large  blue  eye, 

And  a  rapturous  transport  over  her  face, 
As  that  cucumber  passed  to  its  dreadful  fate, 
And  the  sunbeams  danced  on  the  empty  plate. 
A  youth  drove  moodily  home  that  night, 

In  the  last  faint  streak  of  the  twilight's  blush  ; 
And  the  moan  as  of  one  in  a  piteous  plight 

Invaded  the  evening's  solemn  hush. 
One  look  at  the  river,  one  little  splash. 
And  the  eddy  encircled  the  lover  rash. 
A  sorrowing  train  with  a  tell-tale  bier 

Passed  over  the  road  to  the  family  lot. 
While  the  mourners  gazed  at  the  gardens  near, 

And  the  cucumbers  whispered,  "  Forget  us  not." 
One  little  spirit  by  angels  blest, 
One  little  stomach  for  aye  at  rest, — R.  M.  Field. 

Three  Friends. 
There  were  three  demons  came  out  of  the  deep — 

Friends  that  blighted  the  eyes  to  see ; 
That  frightened  the  dreamer  out  of  his  sleep, 
And  chilled  the  heart  with  a  sudden  leap, 
And  numbed  the  brain  with  their  stealthy  creep, 

A  ghastly,  terrible,  horrible  three. 
"  War"  was  one,  and  his  sable  plume 

Shadowed  a  face  that  was  cruel  as  hate  ; 
He  awakened  the  dawn  with  the  sullen  boom 
Of  murderous  guns.     Like  a  pall  of  gloom 
Hung  the  smoke  of  his  breath,  and  pitiless  doom 

His  mailed  hands  held  like  a  soulless  fate. 
Life  was  his  meat,  and  his  drink  was  gore  ; 

Red  to  his  knees  he  walked  in  blood  ; 
Laughed  as  he  raged  down  the  carmine  shore, 
Raising  his  voice  in  the  horrid  roar 
And  shrieks  of  his  victims,  as  more  and  more 

They  swelled  the  ghastly  flood. 
And  "  Rum  "  was  another  one,  grisly  and  grim  ; 

Crueller,  ten  times  told,  than  you'd  think. 
Misery  poisoned  its  beakers'  brim, 
Death  eternal,  and  hate,  and  sin, 
Want  and  woe — he  poured  them  in, 

And  gave  to  the  world  to  drink. 
The  victims  were  numberless  as  the  sands, 

Maiden,  and  youth,  and  hoary  age  ; 
The  wisdom  and  courage  of  many  lands, 
Hearts  of  manhood,  and  dimpled  hands, 
They  came  to  his  death-feast,  ghostly  bands, 

Weak  fools  and  the  strong-minded  sage. 
And  the  third — he  came  with  a  goblin  smile  ; 

Gentle  and  kind  he  seemed  to  be  ; 
But  the  heart  of  the  fiend  was  full  of  guile, 
In  his  merriest  moments,  all  the  while, 
His  thoughts  were  cruel,  his  plans  were  vile ; 

He  was  the  worst  of  the  three. 
At  feast  and  wedding  he  sat  elate, 

With  luscious  lips  he  kissed  the  bride; 
He  petted  the  little,  he  pleased  the  great, 
While  he  wrecked  the  home  and  destroyed  the  state, 
With  a  sway  like  the  rule  of  an  iron  fate, 

That  you  couldn't  resist  if  you  tried. 
Oh,  woe  was  the  home  where  he  entered  in  ! 

He  darkened  the  hearthstone  that  he  stood  by  ; 
And  faces  pale,  and  wan,  and  thin. 
Looked  up  in  fear  at  his  mocking  grin, 
And  the  victims  knew,  as  they  scooped  him  in, 

They  were  hopeless  slaves  of  the  demon  "  Pie." 
— Burdette. 


OUR  BEST  REWARD. 

Win-ston.  Forsvthe  Co., N. C, March  15, 1880. 

Gents— I  desire  to  express  to  you  my  thanks  for 
your  wonderful  Hop  Bitters.  I  was  troubled  with 
dyspepsia  for  five  years  previous  to  commencing  the 
u  e  of  your  Hop  Bitiers  some  six  months  ago.  My 
cure  has  been  wonderful.  I  am  pastor  of  the  First 
Method  ist  Church  of  this  place,  and  my  whole  con- 
gregation can  testily  to  the  great  virtue  of  your 
Bitters.  Very  respectfully,  Rev.  H.  Fekebee. 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  Feb.  3,  1SS0. 

Bop  Bitters  Lo.:-\  think  it  my  duty  to  send  you 
a  recommend  lor  the  benefit  of  any  person  wishing 
to  know  whether  Hop  Bitters  are  good  or  not.  I 
know  they  are  good  for  general  debility  and  inch," 
gestion;  strengthen  the  neivous  system  and  make 
new  life.  I  recommend  my  patients  to  use  them. 
Dr.  A.  Pratt,  Treater  of  Chronic  Diseases. 

Send  for  Circulars  of  Testimonials,  to 

HOP  BITTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Toronto,  Ont,,  or  London,  Eng. 


ASSESSMENTS  AND  DIVIDENDS. 


FREE   EXHIBITION 

JAPANESE  ART. 


23  Geary  Street— Open  Evenings. 

Values  Marked  oil  all  tlie  Pieces. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

GARDEN    HOSE 

Of  all  grades  and  sizes, 

THE  VERY  CHEAPEST  AND  VERY  BEST 

THE  CELEBRATED 

MALTESE    CROSS   HOSE, 

For  Garden  purposes  and  Fire  Departments. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

Gntta  Percha  and  Rubber  M'f  g  Co. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  Manager, 
Corner  First  ana  Market  Sis.,  San  Francisco. 


A.  VIGNIER, 

IMPORTER  OF 

FINE  FRENCH  WINES 

In  Glass  and  Wood. 


Clarets,  Burgundies,  Sauternes, 

FINE    COGNACS,    ETC. 


REMOVAL 

JOHN    MIDDLETOJf, 

(Successor  to  Middleton  &  Famsworth), 

GOAL    DEALER, 

litis  Removed  to 

10    POST    STREET. 


WILLIAMS,     DLHOiND    &    CO. 

SHIPPING    AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,   Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS,  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited ;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


S.   &    G.  GUMP, 

581   and  583  Market  Street,  S.  F., 

Manufacturers  of 

Mirrors,  Cornices,  Hardwood  Mantles,  Picture 

Frames,  and  Bric-a-Brac. 

IMPORTERS  of  GOUPIL'S  ENGRAVINGS,  CHRO- 
MOS,  PHOTOGRAPHS,  ETC. 


C 


ROWN   POINT    COLD   AND    SIL- 

ver  Mining  Company. — Location  of  principal  place 
of  business,  San  Francisco,  California;  location  of  works, 
Gold  Hill,  Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. — Notice  is 
hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
held  on  the  seventh  day  of  September,  1S81,  an  assessment 
(No.  46)  of  Seventy-five  Cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately, 
in  LTnited  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  3,  No.  327  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Cat. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  twelfth  day  of  October,  1S81,  will  be  delinquent, 
and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction  ;  and  unless  pay- 
ment is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the  sec- 
ond day  of  November,  1SS1,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JAMES  NEWLANDS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  3,  Stock  Exchange  Building,  No.  327  Pine 
Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 


pOTOSI  MINING   COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  plzce  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virgiuia  Mining  District, 
Storey  County,  Nevada- 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meetrng  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  August,  1881, 
an  assessment  (No.  6)  of  Fifty  (50)  Cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  L:nited  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room.  79,  Navada_  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  fourth  (4th)  day  of  October,  1881,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday, 
the  25th  day  of  October,  iSSr,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 
Office — Room    No.   79,   Nevada  Block,    No.    309   Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


QUOLLAR     MINING     COMPANY. 

^■*'  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  Works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  20th  day  of  August,  1881,  an 
assessment  (No.  6)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  Thirtieth  day  of  September,  1881,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
thirty-first  day  of  October,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  79  Nevada  Block,  No,  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


/CONSOLIDATED     VIRGINIA    MIA- 

^"^  ing  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Vir- 
ginia Mining  District,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  2?d  day  of  August,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  16)  of  thirty  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  309  Montgomery  Street,  Room  26,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  September,  1881,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Saturday,  the 
22d  day  of  October,  1SS1,  at  the  hour  of  11  o'clock,  A.  M. 
at  the  office  of  the  Company,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

A.  W.  HAVENS,   Secretary. 

Office — Room  26,  No.  309  Montgomery  Street,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,  CaX 


(CONSOLIDATED  IMPERIAL   MIN- 

^"  ing  Company — Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works, '  Gold 
Hill,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  or  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  22d  day  of  August,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  16)  of  Ten  Cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  September,  18S1,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the 
eighteenth  day  of  October,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  70,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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JVIDEND   NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Nevada 
Block,  Room  37. — San  Francisco,  September  15,  1881— At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  Com- 
pany, held  this  day,  a  Dividend  (No.  71)  of  Fifty  Cents  per 
share  was  declared,  payable  on  the  27th  day  of  September, 
1 881.     Transfer  books  closed  until  the  28th  instant. 

W.  W.  TRAVLOR.    Secretary. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD. 


S  PAULDING. 


SAW   MANUFACTURING 


->-: 


17  and  iq  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL- 

I*.   GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

641   Sacramento  Street. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  CaL,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  aivd  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,   202    MARKET   STREET. 


GEO.    W.    PRESCOTT.  IRVING    M.    SCOTT.  H.  T.  SCOTT. 

UNION    IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOn  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Cor.  First  and  Mission  Sts., 


P.  O.  Box,  2128. 


SAN   FRANCISCO 


IRA    P.    RANKIN 


A,    P.    BRAYTON 


PACIFIC   IRON   WORKS 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON   &  CO., 

127  to  132  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills,  Engines — 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc.,  etc. 


JOS.  F.  FORDERER, 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvaxized    Iron    Cornices, 

Chimney  Tops  and   Iron   Skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53    BEALE    STREET. 


ESTABLISHED    1852. 


A.  P.  HOTALINC  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  J.  H.  CUTTER 

OLD   BO I R BOX  WHISKY, 

And  Importers  of 

FINE   WINES    AND    LIQUORS, 
429  and  431  JacKson  Street,        San  Franclkco. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
ftrf ANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPIIE  LOIT,   resident. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale 
and  Retail 
Dealer   in 


coal; 


Order  for  House 

or  Office  by 
Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    120    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

<  ommerclal  Printers, 

and  Blank  Boob  Manufacturers, 

£04  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


.  L.  DODGE I_  H.  SWEENEY. 


..J    E,  RUGGLKS. 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  n  and  13  California  Sts. 


California  Sugar  Refevert. 

OFFICE,      -         -      385  Market  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


HUNTINGTON,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 

Junction  Bush  and  Slarket  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
52  to  58  K  Street,  Sacramento. 


J.  M.  BIIFFINGTON, 

MINING     SECRETARY. 

309  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery,  second 

floor,  Over  ^".tna  Insurance  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C«  Xt   «K«   xt» 

Time    Schednle,    Sunday,    August  28.  I8S1. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


9.30  A.  M 
'3.00  P.  M. 
'4.00  P.  M. 


3  A.  M 


9.3O  A.  M. 

4.3O  P.   M. 

9.30  A.  It. 

S.OO  A.  M. 
*4-00  P.   M. 

g.OO  A,  H. 
•3.30  P.  M 
J8.00  A.  M 


3  A.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
5,00  P.  M. 
9.30  A.  M. 
'4.00  P.  M. 


IO.OO  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

5.30  P-  M. 

8.00  A.  M  . 

S.OO  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
'4.00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.OO  P.    M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
*3.00  P.  M. 
*3-30  P.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

3-30  P-  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
•3.30  P.  41. 
*8.00  A.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


.Antiochand  Martinez. 


.  Calistoga  and  Napa 

Deming  and  \  Express 

East \  Emigrant 

.  El  Paso,  Texas 

Gait  and  )  via  Livermore 

Stockton  J  via  Martinez 

.lone  

.  Knight's  Landing 

"      (JSundays  only) 

.  Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  Livermoie  and  Niles 


.  Madera  and  Yosemite . 


. .  Marysville  and  Chico 

. .  Niies(seea]soLivermore&Niles) 

f  Ogden  and  >  Express 

\  East (  Emigrant 

. .  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

I"  Sacramento,  ")  via  Livermore, . 
<  Colfax,   and  '-  via  Benicia. .... 

(  Alia J  via.  Benicia 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
..San  Jose  and  Niles 


.Vallejo. 


(*  Sundays  only) 


.Virginia  City. 
.Woodland 


.Willows  and  Williams. . 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  a.  m. 
Pacific  Express  from  "  Ogden  "  at  San  Pablo 
Express  from  "  Deming  "  at  Antioch. 


2.35  P.  M. 

*I0.05  A.  M. 

'12.35  P.  M. 
7-35  P-  M. 
11.35  A-  M- 
7.35  P.  .«. 

*I0.05  A.  M. 
2.35  P-  M. 
6.05  A.  M. 
2.35  P.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 

*  12-35  P.M. 

6.05  P.  M. 
11-35  A.  M. 

2.35  P.  M. 
6.O5  P.  M. 

8.35  A.  M. 

2-35  P-  M- 
*I2-35  P.  M. 

7-35  P-  M  . 

4.05  P.  M. 
11.35  A.  M. 
6.05  A.  M. 
7.35  P-  -M- 
6.05  P.  M. 
7-35  P-  M- 

11-35  A.  41. 
"6.00  A.  M, 

4.05  P.  M. 

9.35  A.  M. 

7-35  P-  M- 

2.35  P.  M. 

*  IO.O5  A.  M. 
JtI-35  A.  M. 
*I2.35  P.   M. 

11.35  A.  M. 
II.35  A.  M. 
*7-35  P.  M. 
*7-35  P-  M. 


should   meet 
also,  Pacific 


FROM    SAN    FRANC  I  SOX  DAILY. 
To    EAST  OAKLAND  — *6. 10,7.30,  8.30,   9.30,    10.30, 

11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00,  8.10,  9.20, 

10.40,  *ii.45„ 
To  ALAMEDA— *t6-io,    7,00,  *t7-3o,  8.00,   *t8.3o,    9.00, 
t9,3o,   10.00,  11.00,   12.00,  1.00,  2.00,  3.00,  't3-30,  4.00, 

*t4-30,  5.00,   "15.30  6.00,  *to.30,  *7-oo,  8.10,  9.20,  10.40, 

•11.45. 
To  BERKELEY — 7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.30,  11.30,    1.00,3.00 

4.00,  5.00,  6.00,  *6.3o. 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— '6.IO,  8.00,   io.oo,    12.00,  1.30, 
'  3-30.  4-3°.  5-3°.  *6.30. 

TO    SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— '5.20,  *6.oo,  6.50,  and 

on  the  24th  and  54th  minuteof  each  hour  (excepting  2.24, 

p.  M.J  from  7.24  a.  m.  to  6.54  p.  m.,  (inclusive,)  8.oo,  9.10, 

10.30. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *$.  10,   *5.5o,   6.40,    7.44,    8.44 

9-44.    io-44.     "-44.     12-44.    1.++1     2-44.    3-44.     4-44.     5-44 

6.44,  7.50,  9.00,  10.20. 
From   ALAMEDA — *5-oo,   '5.40,  6.25,  7.00,  *t7-30,  8.00, 

"t8.30,  9.00,    *t9-30,   10.00,    *fo.30,   11.00,   12.00,    i.oo, 

3-°°,  "3.30,  4.00,  "t4-3o,  5.00,  **5,30,  6.00,  'J6.30,  *7-20, 

•'7.30,  8-30,  9.55. 
From  BERKELEY— *5-40,  '6.30,    7.30,    8,30.   9.30,    10.30 

it. 30,   1.00.  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  €.00. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— -5.40, '6.30,  8.00.  10.00,  12.00 

1.30,  3.30,  $.30,  5.30,  *6-3o. 


CREEK   ROUTE. 


From   SAN   FRANCISCO— *7-i5,    9.15, 

5.15. 
From  OAKLAND— *6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12. 


n. 15,   1. 15, 
5.2.15,  4.15. 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 


"  Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

General  Sup't. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


Delos  Lake.  Hosmer  P.  McKoon 

LAKE    &.    McKOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law 

310  Pine  Street,  Kooms  16,  13,  and  14, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


L.  D.  Latimer. 


W.m.  W.  Morrow 


LATIMER   &.   MORROW, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law. 

Booms  ,5,  76,  and  77  Nevada  Block, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


S.B.B0SWELL&G0 

STOCK    BROKERS, 

Removed  to  330  31ont     niery  St.,  sun  Francisco 


J0H\  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

18  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &.  CO., 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

Liquor    Dealers.     322"324    FRONT    STREET. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TABER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

TMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  108  and  110  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


$5_ 
$72 


to  $2o_per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
dress  STINSON  &  CO..  Portland.  Maine. 

a  week.     Jia  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out 
fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


tfS^g>  RAILROAD.<?;j 

BROAD    GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT 

Commencing  Saturday,  June  4,  1S81,   and  until  fur- 
ther notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and    Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


to.  3°  a.  M. 
10.40  a.  m. 
*3-30  p.  m. 
4.25  v.  M. 
+5- 15  *"•  M. 

6.30  P.  M. 

8.3O  A.  M. 
to.30  A.  M. 
IO.40  A.  M. 

4.25  P.  M. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 
'3.30  P.  M. 

10.40  A,  M. 
*3-30  p.  si. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 

*3-30  p.  u. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


.San    Mateo,  Redwood,  and  \ 
Menlo   Park I 


.Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  l 
. . .  Principal  Way  Stations. .  j 


.Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville, 
and  Salinas 


.  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos. . . 


.Monterey,    Aptos,    Soquel,  ^ 
and  Santa  Cruz. .- 


.Soledad  and  Way  Stations. , 


3.36  P.    M. 

t8.i5  p.  m. 

6.  o  p.  M. 

10.02  A.  M. 

9.03  A.  M. 

*8.IO  A.    M. 

6.40  A.   M. 

3.36  P.    M 

t8.i5  P.  M. 

6.00  P.    M. 

I0.02  A.  M. 

9.03  A.   11; 

6.00  P.    M. 

I0.O2  A.   M. 

6.00  P.    M. 
;  I0.02   A.    Sl. 

6.00  P.    M. 
'I0.02    A.  SI. 


*  Sundays  excepted,     t  Sundays  only. 


Stage  connections  are  made  daily  with  the  10.40  a.  m. 
train,  except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  con- 
nect with  8.30  a.  M.  train. 

Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend    Street, 
and  No.  7.  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
C.  EASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

3T  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry*,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m. 


(T0U7H  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
*~)  New  Route — Narrow  Gau^e. 

SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  APRIL  4,  1881,  Boats  and  Trains  will 
leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  foot  of  Market 
Mreet,  as  follows: 

J  ln  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
O.  Jf  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russet's,  Ml  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

?2f)  P-  M-,  Daily,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate 
'Ou  Stations. 
*    -jf.  P.  M-,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  San  Jose  and 
rJ"   all  intermediate  points. 

&5T  In  Alameda,  all  Through  Trains  will  stop  at  Park 
Street  and  Pacific  Avenues  onlv. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good  until  Monday  follow 
ing,  inclusive,  to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2-50;  Santa  Cruz 
and  return,  $5. 

OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA  FERRY. 

Ferries  and  Local  Trains  leave  : 

San  Francisco  for  Oakland  and  Alameda— *6. 35, 
7-35i  8.30,  9.30,  10.30  11.30  a.  11.  ti2-3o,  1.30,  2-3o,_ 
3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.30,  8.30,  and  11,30  p.  m. 

From  Corner  Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets, 
Oakland — "o.oo,  *7-oo,  8.00,  8.50,  9.50,  10.50,  1 11.50,  a.m 
12.50,  1.50,  2.50,  3.50,  4.30,  5.50, 6.50  and  q.50  p.  sl 

From  High  Street,  Alameda—  "5-45.  *6-45,  7-45,  8.38, 
9-35.  10.35,  ti i,35  a.  St.  "-35,1-35,  2.35,  3-35.4-35, 
5-35,  6-35.  and  9.35   *"-  «■      „ 

t  Saturdays  aud  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-town  ticket  offices,  222  Montgomery  Street.    Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Through  Trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  and  10.35 
A.  M.,  and  6.35  P-   M. 


A.  H.  FRACKER, 

Superintendent. 


G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Gen.  Pass.  Aeent. 


THUNDER  POWDER  GOMP'Y. 

OFFICE, 

606    Montgomery   St.,  Room  4, 


WM.  SHERMAN President 

C  M.  OAKLEY Secretary 

CHARLES  DE  LACY General  Manager 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT, 

F.  M.  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WAITE, 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

WM.  M.  STEWART. 

This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive^ — an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  explanation  I 

C.   AOOLPHE   LOW   &   CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


0 


FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 


Street  * 

£3T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


$66 


a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free 
Address  H    HAI.LETT  S  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 


INSURANCE. 


wNEWYORKm 


^ 


LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


w 


Assets,  over    si  ,,oi.o.uhi>. Annual   Kevcnne, 

over  ss.niui.ciiii. Surplus,  over  $9,000,000. 


*JTHE    TONTINE    INVESTMENT 

Policy  of  this  Company  combines  in  one  form  the 
greatest  number  of  advantages  attainable  in  a  Life  Insur- 
ance Policy.     Life  insurance  agents  and  others  are  invited 
to  apply  for  detailed  explanations  of  this  plan. 
MORRIS  FRANKLIN,  WILLIAM  H.  BEERS, 

President.  Vice-Prest.  &  Actuary. 

Theodore  M.  Banta,  Cashier. 

D.  O'Dell,   Sup't  of  Agencies. 
Charles  Wright,  M.D.,  Henry  Tuck,  M.D., 

Medical  Examiners. 

ALEX.    C.  HAMES,    Manajrer    for    the    PaelOe 

Coast. 

WILLIAMS,    DIMOND    &    CO., 

General  Agents, 

For  Sandwich  Islands.  Japan,  and  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 


|^FBANc7s|g 

f 

ORGANIZED    1861. 

Capital,    -    -    -     $600,000.00 

Re-Iusurauce  Reserve,     $?9,542.03 
Reserve  for  unpaid  losses,  15,900.00 
SET    SIRPLTS   over  all 
liabiUties,      -      -       -       144,563.40 

Total  Assets,      -      $840,004.43 


C.  T.  HOPKINS,  Pres.        L.  L.  ERCMWELL,  V-Pres 
ZENAS  CROWELL,  Sec.  E.  T.  BARNES,  Ass.    Sec 
A.  C.  DONNELL,  City  Fire  Surveyor. 
CAPT.  GEO.  CUMMING,   Marine  Surveyor. 


BRITISH    AND    FOREIGA 

Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Limited. 

CapituI  Subscribed $3,000,000 

Capital  Paid  tp 1.000,000 

Cash  Reserve  Fund  (in  addition  to  capital)    1,031.741 


Pacific  Department 
LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF   LIVERPOOL. 

Capital .$7,300,000 

Cash  Assets 1,820,943 


MANCHESTER 
Fire   Ixsuraace  Company, 

OF   MANCHESTER. 

Capital $5,000,000 

Cash  Assets 1,388,367 

CO. 


BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    & 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

316  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
n-  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  I,  1880 jgi,Io6  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE   CO., 

of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LOXDOX   ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY ot  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  Capital »37,09?,;50 

Aggregate  Assets 41,S9ti,923 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE    BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


C.  J.  HL'TCHIKSON.  H.   R.   MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &.    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St.. 
'  4  San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Z.  P.  Clark,  j.  C  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


BANKING. 


T 


'HE 


NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserv   U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agen  v  a     New  V^*k 62  Wall  Stb 

Agency  at  Virg'nma,  Nkva,-.a 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transit- 
Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 
This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 

n~HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
Capital Ss,ooo,oo< 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 

AGEVTS— Xe>v  York,  Agtney  of  the  Bank  ol 
California ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bniik  ; 
Chicago,  I  nlon  \alional  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank  :  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  London,  X.  31.  Kothschlld  A 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort -on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 

STEAMER    TRAVEL. 

DACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    CO. 

The  Steamships  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  during  the  year  1881,  as  follows:  From 
Wharf,  corner  of  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  for  YOKO- 
HAMA and  HONG  KONG,  at  2  p.  m.: 

City  of  Tokio,  City  of  Peking, 

Connecting  at  YOKOHAMA  with  steamers  of  the  MITSXf 
BISHI  CO.  for  HIOGO,  NAGASAKI, and  SHANGHAE. 
Excursion  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  Special  Rates. 

FOB  SYB-XEY  AXD  Al('KLA>D,  m  HONOLU- 
LU, at  2  p.  m.,  or  immediately  on  arrival  of  English  mails  : 
Zealmitlia.   City  of  Sydney,  Australia.  City  of  New  York 

September  24.    October  22.         November  19 

Round-the-WorldTrip,  via  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  $650. 

FOB  XEMT  YOBK,  via  PANAMA,  at  12  oclocl- 
noon,  on  4th  and  19th  of  every  month,  taking  Passenger* 
and  Freight  for  Mexican,  Central  American,  and  South 
American  ports;  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports;  for 
Liverpool,  London,  and  Southampton  ;  for  St.  Nazarie,  and 
for  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Antwerp. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 

/ACCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  r.  m.,  for  ' 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Thursday,  Oct.  6.    Friday,  Nov,  4. 

Saturday,  Dec.  3.        Wednesday,  Dec  21. 
Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Stree. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent, 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President, 

DACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  f»r 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


GOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED  the 
Author.  A  new  and  great  Medical 
Work,  warranted  the  best  and  cheap- 
est, indispensable  to  every  man,  enti- 
tled "The  Science  of  Life,  or  Self- 
Preservation ;"  bound  in  the  finest 
French  muslin,  embossed,  full  gilt,  300 
pp.,  contains  beautiful  steel  engrav- 
ings, 125  prescriptions,  price  only  $1.25 
sent  by  mail ;  illustrated  sample  6  cts. 
irVTnTTr  TTlIVC'L1TT?Send  now.  Address  Peabody  Medi- 
uiiUVl      inl  OnliT-cal   Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  H. 


No.  4  Bulfinch  street,  Boston. 


,  Parker, 


THOMAS  PRICE, 

CHEMICAL  LABORATORY  ASSAY 

Office.  Bullion  Rooms,  and  Ore  Floors, 

5M  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco* 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


B.H.  McDonald, 

President, 

San  Francisco, 

Cal. 

rEstaElislieH. 

1863. 

CapitaLStoci 

siooo.ooo.oo 

lus  459,233.03 

San  Francisco,  Jvly  1,  1881. 
RESOURCES. 

Real  Estate  (Bank  Bnild'g)      SI  50,000  OO 

Bills  Receivable 1,G07,09S  11 

I'.S.  Bunds 620.975'  35 

Real  Estate  taken  fordebt....         5.235  35 
Land  Assn  and  Dock  Stock  ..        I3ji23  70 

Due  from  other  Banks 304,500  30 

Cash.  (Coin  in  our  vault) 508.611  45 


LIABILITIES.  S3.ii4.63l  as 

Capital  Stock $1,000,000  00 

Reserve  Fund  (Surplus) 450.233  03 

Due  Depositors 1,469.228  SO 

Due  to  other  Banks. 186,107  23 

Due  Dividends . 62  50 

E.  H.  McDonald,  President    S3.ii4.63i  26 


433  Cnlrfornln  St.,  San  Frnncisco. 

GFO.  *\  DOBMN Man»iT 

W1LS.EXT0N Sai'iJbiiiB..: 

City     3>et>a.TtJHC3i-t, 

210   '  atlnatllfi  NtrCCI, 
VAN  TASSEL.  TOY  &  TO Agents 


$2.00 
$2.50 
-    $3  00 


.  A,   BERTEL1NG  S    LATENT. 


T3UYS  THE  FINEST  SPECTACLES 

in  existence     g£T  The  only  Opticians  on  the  coast 
who  make  Spectacle  Lenses  to  order. 

BERTELI\G  A.    >VATRV,   Scientific  Opticians, 

427  Kearny  St.,  between  Pine  and  California. 

£S*  Beware  of  FRAUDS,  who  tell  you  they  make  Spec- 
tacle Lenses,  as  we  are  the  ONLY  OPTICIANS  on  this 
coast  who  do. 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 


PAPER  WAREHOUSE 

BONESTELL,  ALLEN  &  GO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

ALL    KINDS    OF    PAPER. 

413  AND    415   SANSOME    STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


DRINK 


JEWELRY  I  SILVERWARE 


WE  INVITE  AN  EXAMINATION  OF  OUR  LARGE  STOCK  OF 
FINE  DIAMONDS  AND  PEARLS,  ALSO  NEW  STYLES  IN  JEW- 
ELRY AND  SILVERWARE,  WHICH  WE  ARE  CONSTANTLY  RE- 
CEIVING. SIXCE  THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  OLD  FIRM  WE 
HAVE  MADE  MATERIAL  CHANGE  IN  PRICES,  AND  OFFER 
GOODS  LOWER  THAN  EVER  BEFORE. 

LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Successors  to  Braveruian  &  Leyy,  No.  119  Montgomery  St. 


1881      FALL.      1881 

We  beg  to  announce  the  opening  of  various  lines  of  New  Goods  just 
received  for  the  Fall  Trade,  comprising  Plushes,  Velvets,  Silks,  Satin  de 
Lyons,  Satin  Marveleaux,  Colored  Rnadames,  Black  Goods,  Camels' 
Hairs.  Shoodas,  Cashmeres,  etc  together  with  a  very  large  line  of  real 
Scotch,  French,  and  German  Plaids;  Stripes  and  Plaids  to  Match;  In- 
visible Checks,  etc. 

Onr  Fancy  Goods  Department  contains  full  lines  of  Spanish  Lace 
Scarfs  and  Fichus,  made  up  Lace  Ties,  Bows,  Fichus,  etc.;  Fancy  Laces 
by  the  piece  and  yard.  Lace  Collars,  .Hull  Ties,  etc.,  in  all  the  newest 
styles ;  Flat  Bags  and  Belts  in  all  the  latest  patterns. 

Our  stock  of  GE\ri\E  FOSTER  KID  GLOVES  is  always  large,  and 
Ladies  can  rely  on  getting  their  size  and  the  shade  wanted.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  many  inferior  makes  of  laced  Gloves  now  offered  in  this 
city,  parties  wanting  a  first-class  article  should  only  buy  them  of  us. 

Mr.  Doane  is  now  in  New  York,  selecting  novelties  as  they  come  out, 
and  our  friends  will  always  be  able  to  find  something  new  by  examining 
our  Stock. 

DOANE  &  HENSHELWOOD, 

133  Kearny  Street,  (Thurlow  Block). 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF   BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  tbc  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  oi  the  present 

time,  and  are  nsed  by  them  in  public  and  private. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  mailed  to  any  address. 

WOODWORTH,  SCHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


CUTTING  PACKING  CO. 

17    TO    41    MAIN    STREET, 

PACK  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST 
California  Canned   Fruits! 

Fresh  Fruit,  Refined  White  Sugar,  and  best  materials  only  used. 


HOUSEKEEPERS  I 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WIMDEL  &.  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods.  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one-half  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  against  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  20  years. 


CORNS,  BUNIONS,  ETC., 


/ 


CU- 


'NSTANTLY   REMOVED  AND 

RED  without  pain  or  inconvenience  to  walking,  by 


DR.  HALPRUNER,  CHIROPODIST 


S50  Market  Street, 
Wenzell'i 


corner  of  Stockton, 
Drug   Store. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON. 


Auctioneer. 


JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

116  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block,  SAN   FRANCISCO. 


20 


Gold  and  Silver,  or  25  Fancy  Chromo  Cards,  nam 
on,  10  cts.     NASSAU  CARD  CO.,  Nassau.  N.Y 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


A 


OTICE—THE    TRADE  AND  THE 

Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  th=  label,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY  &  CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


MISS    AXGIER'S    SCHOOL 

DEMOVED    TO    1701    GOUGH    ST., 

Comer  of  Pine  Street. 


FALK'S   MILWAUKEE 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD  1 


SEWING  MACHINE 

TADIES    APPRECIATING    THE 

BEST,  and  desiring  reliability  in  work,  will  have  no 
other.     Send  for  circular  to 

J.  W.   EVANS, 
39  Post  Street,     -      San  Francisco. 


INDIAN   SUMMER 


MONTEREY. 


THE  QUEEN 


AMERICAN     WATERING    PLACES. 


THE  HOTEL  DEL  MONTE 

fls  open  during  these  delightful  autumn  months  for  the  re 
ception  of  visitors.  At  this  season  of  the  year.  Sea,  Sky, 
Sunshine,  and  Sylvan  Surroundings  majestically  meet,  and 
that  matchless  interlude  of  weather  known  as  the  Indian 
Summer,  with  its  rare  equability  of  temperature  and  health- 
fulne&s  of  climate,  beckon  alike  the  seeker  after  recreation 
and  recuperation.  Among  the  attractions  are  Boating,  Surf 
and  Warm  Salt  Water  Bathing,  Drives,  fishing  and  Hunt- 
ing, and  the  loveliest  grounds  and  the  best  hotel  fare  and 
accommodations  to  be  found  in  the  world  at  the  Seaside. 


J.  H.  TOBIN, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 


114  MONTGOMERY  ST., 

Under  Occidental  Hotel, 

San  Francisco. 


Fall  and  Winter  Styles  in  Large  Va- 
riety now  On  Hand. 

A.  ROMAN,  AGENT, 

PUBLISHER,  AND  BOOKSELLER. 

Standard  and  Subscription  Books  a 
Specialty, 

SALESROOM,  120  SUTTER  STREET,  ROOM  15, 
(First  Floor.) 


Special  care  will  be  taken  in  filling  promptly  all  orders  for 
books,  either  singly  or  in  quantity,  at  the  lowest  cash  rates. 
A  share  of  the  patronage  of  my  former  friends,  customers, 
and  the  public  generally  is  respectfully  invited. 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


MULLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 

i  OMFOTND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

mounted  to  Order.    £■!/  Two  H*urs  Notice. 

arjjr*    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
ouehly  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


For  CLEANING  and  POLISHING 

ISUrervrare,  ■■■-,.^^^y^^^^--         Bras* 
Nickel  Plate  "J ^ IgM  I  llflf  and 

on  Stoves.     ^*^Pf^  P^^-  Copperware. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &.  CO. 

110  to  US  Uallcry  Street. 


BEER. 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  IX.     NO.  14- 


SAN   FRANCISCO,    OCTOBER    /,    1881. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


THE    ROSE    OF    ELKTON. 


According  to  Job  Ferris,  Miss  Rose  Caffrey  was  the  pret- 
tiest school-marm  "  that  had  ever  visited  Elkton  and  the 
Elktonians."  Man,  woman,  and  child  acknowledged  the  ex- 
actness of  the  sweeping  dictum.  Job  Ferris  was  father  of 
the  town.  He  owned  the  Elkton  saw-mill  and  the  Elkton 
grist-mill,  kept  the  store  and  the  hotel,  was  postmaster,  school 
trustee,  and  justice  of  the  peace.  Under  the  circumstances 
it  was  not  strange  that  the  Elktonians  accepted  as  gospel  a 
deal  of  the  great  man's  oracular  twaddle.  However,  in  the 
present  instance  there  was  good  reason  for  the  unanimity  of 
opinion.  Rose  Caffrey  was  "the  prettiest  school-marm  that 
had  ever  visited  Elkton,"  and  few  schools  had  ever  seen  a 
prettier. 

The  lazy  summer  of  1SS1  was  past  meridian,  and  Miss 
Caffrey  had  taught  in  the  little  unpainted  school-house  five 
months  hefore  Elkton  held  one  heretic  to  its  creed  of  gal- 
lantry. Then  came  the  July  vacation.  The  young  teacher's 
home  was  so  distant,  and  the  journey  thither,  by  seaorland, 
so  thoroughly  disagreeable,  that  she  had  decided  to  spend 
her  month  of  enforced  idleness  amid  the  charming  scenery 
of  her  little  work  world. 

Five  days  after  the  little  school  had  been  dismissed,  Sam 
Ferris  reached  home.  It  was  almost  as  a  conqueror  that 
the  young  man  came,  wearing  the  commencement  honors 
'  of  his  Harvard  class.  The  first  to  meet  and  greet  the 
young  man  was  his  sister  Katie  ;  plump,  rosy,  good-natured, 
and  fourteen.  Their  mother  had  died  when  Katie  was  a 
babe  in  arms,  and  the  brother  and  sister  had  been  much  to 
each  other  ever  since,  though  Sam  was  nine  years  her  senior. 
He  had  always  been  an  affectionate  fellow,  and  the  boy  of 
eleven  was  as  tender  a  nurse  of  the  toddling  baby  of  two,  as 
■  if  their  sexes  had  been  reversed,  and  the  child  had  been  a 
doll.  All  through  the  busy  years  of  his  long  school  and  col- 
lege life — years  crowded  with  the  varied  experiences  of  a 
youth  passed  alternately  amid  scenes  of  well-nigh  savage 
simplicity,  and  in.  a  centte  of  American  culture  and  progress 
— the  lad,  the  stripling  and  the  man  had  not  forgotten  the 
promise  "  always  to  cherish  and  never  to  disgrace  the  darling 
sister  "  whom  Fate  had  placed  in  this  froward  and  naughty 
world — motherless.  * 

That  Sam  Ferris  had  faults  galore,  and  not  all  of  them 
faults  belonging  to  his  years,  was  patent  to  every  one  who 
intelligently  studied  him.  That  the  casual  observer  often 
mistook  certain  of  Sam's  virtues  for  faults  was  nothing  to 
the  young  man's  discredit  ;  for  the  casual  observer  is  a  pur- 
blind fellow,  nosing  about  in  the  dark,  mistaking  the  town 
pump  for  an  Etruscan  fountain,  and  vice  versa.  But  faults 
he  had,  and  the  worst  of  them  all  was  censoriousness.  For 
the  rest  he  was  as  generous  as  the  Californian  sunlight,  and 
one  would  be  tempted  to  describe  him  as  "  splendidly  good- 
looking,"  if  the  generation  of  boarding-school  misses  and 
novelling  young  women  had  not  done  to  death  that  most 
graphic  adverb.  Fine  eyes  he  had,  and  clean-cut,  decided 
features  ;  a  good  head  on  solid  shoulders,  and  carried  with 
a  dash  that  had  in  it  just  a  soupcon  of  arrogance.  The  con- 
tour of  his  front  face  was  a  more  pronounced  oval  than  often 
creeps  into  the  masculine  American  physiognomy,  and  his 
profile  was,  in  brief,  always  an  intaglio.  It  seems  almost  a 
derogation  to  speak  of  a  man's  complexion.  ("  Your  brother 
has  a  complexion  quite  too  perfect  for  a  man,"  said  Miss 
Caffrey  to  Katie,  once.)  But  if  there  is  one  thing  in  personal 
appearance  that  a  young  man  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  it  is 
a  good  complexion.  Sam's  complexion  was  a  rich  olive — 
the  "rich  olive  "  of  the  novelling  young  woman.  If  his  face 
needed  anything  to  give  it  character,  the  stiffish  blue-black 
moustache  he  had  brought  home  from  college  would  have 
done  it,  despite  Katie's  laughing  protest  that  he  "tickled  her 
awfully  when  he  kissed  her." 

"Isn't  he  splendid,  Rose?"  (The  teacher  of  twenty  and 
the  pupil  of  fourteen  were  intimates.)  "  Isn't  he  more  than 
splendid?" 

"  No  man  is  more  than  splendid.  No  man  is  quite  that, 
I  fear."  She  was  talking  more  to  herself  than  to  Katie,  but 
the  disappointed  look  in  the  girl's  eyes  recalled  her  to  her- 
self, and  she  went  on  :  "  Except  to  those  who  know  his  splen- 
did qualities  perfectly.  You  know  your  brother  is 'splen- 
did.' I  don't  know  him  at  all,  and  if  I  were  prepared  to  see 
perfection  at  such  short  notice,  my  good  opinion  wouldn't 
be  worth  much,  my  dear.'' 

Sister  Katie,  only  half  satisfied,  went  seeking  coals  of  fire. 

"Isn't  she  pretty,  Sam?" 

"  Isn't  who  pretty,  Katie  ?" 

"  You  know  who — Rose." 

"Rose?  What  rose?  All  roses  are  pretty.  By  any  other 
name  they'd  be  quite  as  pretty." 

"  I  said  she,  Sam.  Don't  mix  my  grammar.  I  pride  my- 
self on  my  grammar.  You  know  very  well  that  I  mean  Miss 
Caffrey.     Isn't  she  pretty  ?  " 

"  Katherine,  let  me  tell  you  something  in  solemn  confi- 
dence. Let  me  whisper  it,  lest  the  walls  that  have  ears  and 
the  air  that  has  voices  may  reveal  the  awful  secret.  I  know 
four  dozen  girls  prettier  than  your  Miss  Caffrey,  all  living  in 
one  little  New  York  village." 

He  stopped,  for  in  Katie's  eyes  two  tears  were  brimming. 

"What  is  the  matter,  little  sis  ?  "  he  queried,  ruefully. 

"  I  wanted  you  two— to — to — like  each  other,  and— and — 
you  won't,"  she  sobbed. 


They  were  in  the  sheltered  back  porch  of  the  long,  low 
farm-house.  Sam  was  sitting  on  a  big  cane  chair,  and  Katie 
standing  beside  him.  Quietly  he  drew  his  little  sister  to  his 
knee,  stroking  her  dark  hair  caressingly,  and  kissing  the  red, 
tear-wet  cheeks  with  almost  the  soothing  gentleness  of  a 
mother.  The  door  opened  quickly,  and  Miss  Caffrey,  more 
surprised  than  the  pair  she  was  surprising,  paused  for  an  in- 
stant, and  then  started  to  pass  them,  and  descend  the  long 
flight  of  steps. 

"  Wait  a  moment,  Miss  Caffrey.  I  am  in  a  box,  and  you 
can  help  me  out.  Katie  here  has  filled  her  wise  little  head 
with  the  delusion  that  you  and  I  dislike  each  other.  I  was 
trying  to  think  of  words  effective  enough  to  convince  her 
how  mistaken  she  was,  when  you  appeared — let  us  hope  prov- 
identially.    Now,  I  am  sure  you  don't  dislike  me,  and " 

"  If  Katie  had  thought  a  moment,  she  would  have  remem- 
bered that  it  is  part  of  my  creed  to  neither  like  nor  dislike 
a  person  I  do  not  know." 

Sam — for  an  instant  feeling  as  if  he  were  about  eleven, 
and  then  feeling  tremendously  aggrieved— opened  his  lips  to 
reply,  but  closed  them  again  tightly,  bowed  politely,  and  said 
nothing.     Miss  Caffrey  again  turned  to  go  down  the  steps. 

Poor  Katie,  of  course  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  zealous 
to  mend  matters,  but  as  little  cool-headed  as  the  situation 
and  her  years  made  possible,  sprang  from  her  brother's  lap, 
and  caught  the  young  lady's  hand.  "Oh,  Rose  !"  she  only 
said.  The  poor  child  paused  a  moment,  and  then  went  on  : 
"  I'll  not  tell  you  what  he  said,  but  I  know  he  didn't  mean  a 
word  of  it." 

Sam  flushed  exasperatingly. 

Miss  Caffrey  looked  at  him  coolly  for  a  moment.  "  No 
matter  what  he  said,  Katie  dear.  If  it  was  a  new  definition 
of  '  perfectly  splendid,'  I  hope  you'll  remember  it."  And 
the  doubly  cruel  young  person  ran  down  the  steps,  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  tangle  of  manzanitas  that  had  choked  the 
south  yard  into  submissive  wildness. 

"  Now  you  have  done  it,"  said  Sam,  solemnly. 

"  But  you  made  me  do  it  by  your  teasing,"  replied  the 
little  one,  with  the  candor  inherited  from  Eve. 

"  Now  she'll  never  like  me." 

"'Fraid  that's  so." 

"  But  now  I'm  afraid  I  can't  help  liking  her,  and  that 
would  be  a  go." 

"Ago?    What's  a  go?" 

"  A  difficulty — a  dilemma — sis." 

"Why  would  it?" 

11  Katie  dear,  that  is  the  hardest  part  of  the  riddle  of  likes 
and  dislikes.  I  can't  make  you  understand,  for  I  only  half 
understand  myself.  Let  us  hope  that  we  may  yet  patch  up 
a  truce,  so  she  may  come  to  see  I  am  net  quite  the  ungal- 
lant  cub  she  believes  me  to  be — so  that  I  may  forget  what  a 
provokingly  interesting  young  woman  she  is." 

But  for  that  scene  happening  on  the  second  day  of  the 
collegian's  return  this  sketch  might  have  had  no  reason  for 
being.  For  Sam  had  planned  to  visit  some  old  school-fel- 
lows at  Portland  about  a  fortnight  later,  and  meant  to  accom- 
pany them  on  a  cruise  down  the  Sound.  For  the  interven- 
ing two  weeks  he  had  proposed  to  be  out  a  good  deal  with 
his  gun  and  fishing-tackle,  and  to  write  several  long  letters 
Lo  more  than  one  of  the  "  prettier  than  Miss  Caffrey  "  in  that 
distant  New  York  village. 

Two  or  three  days  later,  the  brother  and  sister  were  re- 
turning from  a  long  walk  down  the  Umpqua.  As  usual, 
Miss  Caffrey  had  declined  to  accompany  them.  On  passing 
the  little  school-house  they  noticed  the  door  ajar  ;  and  Katie, 
rightly  conjecturing  that  Rose  was  there,  stepped  inside. 
The  young  lady  had  been  writing  letters.  As  she  had  fin- 
ished the  last  one,  and  was  in  the  very  act  of  drawing  on 
her  gloves,  she  could  frame  no  reasonable  objection  to  walk- 
ing home  with  them. 

A  persistent  little  one  was  Katie.  Having  once  decided, 
to  her  own  perfect  satisfaction,  how  important  it  was  that 
Rose  and  Sam  should  become  good  friends,  she  began  in- 
stantly to  scheme,  and  plot,  and  lay  numberless  strategic 
trains  to  accomplish  that  end.  Miss  Caffrey  and  Sam  had 
not  exchanged  more  than  a  dozen  sentences  for  the  two  days 
past  ;  and  when  they  found  themselves  walking  side  by  side, 
with  Katie  racing  after  Sam's  black  spaniel  a  long  way 
ahead,  each  felt  more  uncomfortable  than  either  would  have 
liked  to  acknowledge. 

It  was  Sam  who  broke  the  silence :  "  Katie  was  right,  Miss 
Caffrey  ;  you  are  pretty." 

The  young  lady  looked  all  ice  as  she  replied  :  "  I  have 
always  disliked  controversy  for  its  own  disagreeable  self,  Mr. 
Ferris.     I  think  personal  controversy  detestable." 

In  spite  of  an  impulse  to  box  her  ears,  a  sudden  fierce 
prompting  swiftly  to  snatch  a  kiss  from  those  rich,  red, 
scornful  lips,  and  a  wild  desire  to  run  away  as  fast  as  his  legs 
could  carry  him,  the  humor  of  the  situation  was  the  over- 
powering sensation  of  the  moment,  and  his  hearty  voice 
broke  into  a  laugh.  For  an  instant  Miss  Caffrey  tried  quiet 
scorn,  and  then  she,  too,  yielded,  and  laughed  also,  though 
rather  constrainedly.  Sam  had  made  his  point  by  force  of 
sheer  animal  spirits,  and  he  dashed  into  explanation  too  rap- 
idly for  interruption  : 

"And  now,  Miss  Caffrey,  I  shall  tell  you  what  I  said  to 
Katie;  and  then  you  may  judge  for  yourself  whether  I  ought 
to  do  penance  through  two  whole  days  longer.  I  said  I  knew 
four  dozen  girls  prettier  than  you,  all  living  in  one  little  New 
York  town.     Is  it  necessary  to  go  on  and  explain  that  it  was 


all  a  joke? — to  go  further,  and  tell  you  that  I  don't  know 
even  one  young  lady,  anywhere,  so  pretty  as  my  sister's  Miss 
Caffrey  ?  " 

Miss  Caffrey  blushed,  but  there  was  no  displeasure  in  the 
voice  that  said  : 

"  We  may  as  well  try  to  get  on  peaceably,  for  Katie's  sake." 

"  It  is  a  bargain— for  Katie's  sake,"  answered  Sam. 

******** 

A  sleepy-eyed  young  woman  sat  on  a  shaded  garden-seat 
one  sultry  morning  in  early  August.  She  wore  a  morning 
wrapper  of  snowy  lawn,  and  was  bare  headed.  Her  dark 
hair  hung  in  braided  masses  over  the  back  of  the  bamboo 
lounging-chair  on  which  she  sat,  half  reclining  and  but  half 
awake.  Not  a  single  jewel,  nor  flower,  nor  knot  of  ribbon, 
nor  any  ornament  made  part  of  her  attire. 

"Yet  roses,  and  rubies,  and  pearls  had  she.™ 
Not  often  sleepy-eyed  was  this  young  woman.  There  were 
times  when  those  brown  soul-windows  danced  dangerously, 
or  shone  tenderly,  or  flashed  with  a  sudden  splendor  almost 
dazzling.  It  was  Rose  Caffrey's  rare  good  fortune  to  possess 
an  infinitude  of  moods  without  one  touch  of  moodiness.  To 
have  been  other  than  sleepy-eyed  that  August  morning 
would  have  been  to  be  at  dissonance  with  the  day. 

Who  does  not  love  a  pretty  girl  is  fit  for  treason  and  all 
the  rest.  Who  does  not  rebuild  all  his  castles,  the  better  to 
do  her  honor,  is  ripe  for  political  preferment,  and  has  naught 
in  common  with  romance.  I  confess  to  something  very  like 
judicious  contempt  in  estimating  those  men  who  can  not  love 
half  a  dozen  women  at  the  same  time. 

Poor  Sam  Ferris  was  no  such  man.  As  he  leaned  against 
a  branch  of  a  wild-plum-tree,  and  looked  down  upon  the 
unconscious  loveliness  of  Rose  Caffrey's  face,  he  was  won- 
dering how  it  could  be  that  those  dear  faces  in  far  New  York 
seemed  always  shadowy  and  incomplete  without  this  one  to 
make  the  contrast  perfect. 

"  What  ought  to  be  done  to  me  for  neglecting  to  deliver 
this  last  night,  or  at  breakfast  this  morning  ?" 

He  held  in  his  hand  a  letter,  and  gave  it  to  Miss  Caffrey 
before  she  could  answer.  The  young  lady  opened  the  letter 
carelessly  enough  ;  but  her  face  grew  suddenly  pale  as  she 
read,  and  she  turned  away  from  him  without  a  word,  a  look 
of  utter  misery  on  her  white  face.  Moved  by  the  swift  sym- 
pathy that  was  his  greatest  charm,  he  followed  her.  At  the 
foot  of  the  long  porch  steps  he  laid  his  hand  upon  her  wrist. 
She  turned  her  face  to  his,  half  indignant,  half  thankful — 
wholly  surprised. 

In  the  days  that  had  followed  their  first  quarrel,  the  young 
man  had  grown  very  kind,  very  attentive,  almost  brotherly 
— yet  always  with  a  deferential  courtesy  that  was  in  full  ac- 
cord with  the  lady's  tone  of  friendly  yet  unfamiliar  comrade- 
ship. 

"  You  have  had  bad  news,  Miss  Caffrey.  Of  course  I  don't 
ask  you  to  share  it  with  me,  but  I  can't  help  wanting  you  to 
know  that  you  have  my  fullest  sympathy  in  any  and  alt 
trouble." 

He  spoke  deliberately  and  frankly,  yet  with  a  certain  pas- 
sionate force  that  was  quite  new  to  his  manner.  In  love 
affairs  the  breadth  of  a  tone,  the  difference  between  two  in- 
flections, may  mark  the  change  from  cool  to  hot  avowal. 
Miss  Caffrey  had  not  lived  twenty-two  years  for  nothing. 
Sam  Ferris  was  not  the  first  man,  who  had  stood  beside  her 
with  a  declaration  trembling  on  his  lips.  She  knew  the  pas- 
sion in  all  its  phases — within  the  pale — but  never  before  had 
she  so  dreaded  the  irrevocable  words.  She  reasoned  rapidly 
— this  fine-moulded  woman  of  experience — and  reason  told 
her  that  perfect  frankness  was  her  best  weapon  of  defense 
here.  She  opened  her  lips  to  speak  a  few  words  of  explana- 
tion. Before  she  could  speak  them,  a  merry  voice  called  her 
name,  and  the  next  moment  Katie's  arms  were  around  her 
neck,  and  Katie's  kisses  were  on  her  cheek.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  Sam  wished  his  sister  somewhere  else. 

"  Oh,  Rose,  isn't  it  queer  that  all  our  birthdays  should 
come  on  the  same  day?  I've  just  thought — Sam  is  twenty- 
two  to-day,  and  I  am  fifteen.     How  old  are  you  ?  " 

"  It  is  impolite  to  ask  a  lady  her  age,  Katie,"  interposed 
Sam. 

"  It  does  not  at  all  matter,"  said  Miss  Caffrey  ;  "  I  am  just 
your  brother's  age — in  years." 

The  breakfast  bell  called  them  into  the  house  together, 
and  whatever  of  vexation,  or  worry,  or  pain  Miss  Caffrey's 
letter  had  brought  to  disturb  that  young  lady's  peace  of 
mind  was  hidden  under  the  smiling  face  with  which  she 
greeted  Mr.  Job  Ferris.    She  was  a  great  favorite  with  Job. 

"  Why  should  I  explain  ?  "  Rose  was  saying  to  herself,  two 
hours  later,  as  she  lay  in  a  hammock  under  the  plum-trees. 
She  had  declined  to  accompany  Katie  and  her  brother,  who 
had  gone  down  the  Umpqua  in  a  canoe. 

So  she  said  to  herself  late  that  afternoon,  when  Sam  found 
her  alone  in  the  little  school-house,  and,  seeing  that  she  had 
been  weeping,  forgot  everything,  and  told  her  all. 

******** 

"And  why  should  you  go  away  at  all  ?  Is  not  your  father's 
business  enough  to  occupy  you?  Why  should  you  care  for 
a  profession  ?  " 

"  I  should  be  unjust  to  my  fathers  provision  if  I  made  no 
use  of  the  education  he  has  given  me.  He  has  said  noth- 
ing and  will  say  nothing  to  influence  my  choice  of  work,  but 
I  know  very  well  that  he  wants  me  to  study  law.  He  has 
high  ideas  on  that  subject ;  he  thinks  that  a  man  may  p 
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tice  law  and  remain  honest ;  so  do  I.  And  so  I  am  going  to 
spend  two  years  at  it.  I  am  going  to  study  in  Albany,  New 
York,  with  my  mother's  brother." 

"  In  Albany  !" 

He  noticed  that  she  changed  color.  "Why  ?"  he  asked, 
involuntarily. 

"I  used  to  live  in  Albany,"  she  said.     "I  was  not  very 

happy  there.     I  don't  think  you  will  find  any  friend  of  mine 

there."  ■ 

******** 

"  Show  the  gentleman  into  my  study.  I'll  be  at  leisure 
soon." 

The  "gentleman"  was  Sam  Ferris.  The  place,  the  cap- 
ital city  of  New  York.  The  study  belonged  to  the  Rever- 
end J.  M.  Duncan,  pastor  of  Saint  Theresa's  chapel.  The 
engagement  was  a  business  one:  The  parish  was  in  a  diffi- 
culty, and  Sam's  principal  was  its  lawyer.  The  pastor  vas 
a  leading  witness,  and  wished  to  have  his  deposition  taken 
touching  the  matter. 

The  young  man  had  ample  leisure  to  look  aroundhim. 
On  the  walls  were  a  number  of  water-color  sketches  ;  and 
on  the  wall  facing  the  desk,  which  was  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  hung  a  small  cur- 
tain of  purple  velvet  that  looked  as  if  it  might  conceal  a 
portrait.  The  young  man  glanced  at  the  water-color  sketches 
indifferently.  He  did  not  know  who  was  the  artist,  or  he 
would  have  looked  with  different  eyes.  The  purple  curtain 
interested  him  more  than  the  pictures.  He  wondered,  but 
he  was  a  gentleman,  and  so  he  sat  down  in  an  easy  chair 
behind  the  door  to  wait  for  his  host. 

The  door  opened  softly,  and  a  little  girl,  apparently  about 
six,  came  into  the  room.  She  was  so  near  him  that  he  could 
have  touched  her  as  she  passed.  She  did  not  see  him  evi- 
dently, for  she  went  straight  to  the  place  where  the  velvet 
curtain  hung.  The  child  moved  a  chair,  and,  climbing 
thereon,  drew  the  curtain  away  from  a  portrait  in  an  oval 
frame.  Then  she  softly  kissed  the  face  in  the  portrait  three 
times. 

With  difficulty  the  young  man  repressed  an  exclamation. 
The  face  in  the  portrait  was  the  face  of  Rose  Caffrey. 

After  the  little  girl  had  kissed  the  face  in  the  picture,  she 
let  the  curtain  fall,  descended  from  the  chair,  moved  it  back 
from  the  wall,  and  turned  to  leave  the  room.  As  she  turned 
she  saw  Sam,  and  was,  of  course,  confused. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  who  the  pretty  lady  in  the  picture  is  ?J) 
he  said. 

He  had  a  pleasant  way  that  appealed  to  children,  and  the 
little  girl  was  evidently  reassured,  for  she  came  close  to  him, 
and  looking  timidly  up  to  him  as  she  spoke,  said  in  a  whis 
per  :  "  She  is  my  mamma,  but  you  musn't  tell  my  father  I 
showed  you  or  talked  about  my  mamma,  for  he  does  not  like 
me  to  uncover  the  picture,  only  when  we're  here  alone,  nor 
to  talk  about  her  to  strangers." 

"  I  will  remember,"  said  Sam,  "and  perhaps  you  had  best 
run  along  before  your  father  comes." 

When  the  Reverend  John  Maurice  Duncan  came  into  the 
room,  his  visitor  gave  no  sign  of  undue  excitement.  Yet  the 
visitor  was  more  excited  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life. 
With  the  swift  abruptness  of  a  sunstroke,  the  knowledge 
had  come  to  him  that  this  man  had  been,  or  was,  the  hus- 
band of  the  woman  he  loved.  He  saw  before  him  a  short, 
thin,  nervous,  sallow,  determined-looking  man,  with  deep- 
set,  light  blue  eyes  and  a  cruel  hooked  nose,  like  a  fish- 
hawk's.  A  volume  of  explanation  could  not  better  have 
told  him  the  outline  of  the  story.  With  this  hard,  unlovely 
man  Rose  had  lived  as  long  as  she  could,  and  then  left  him. 
How? 

From  various  sources  Sam  learned  all  that  was  known  of 
the  story  outside  of  the  clergyman's  conscience.  The  pastor 
of  'Saint  Theresa  had  married  the  girl  from  the  Episcopal 
orphans'  refuge  at  Elmira.  For  three  years  she  had  been  a 
faithful,  grateful  wife  to  him,  and  a  tender  mother  to  her 
little  one.  Three  years  before  she  had  left  the  pastoral  shel- 
ter of  Saint  Theresa,  and  had  not  returned.  Rumor  said  it 
was  mysterious.  Even  Detraction  dared  not  say  it  was 
criminal.     That  was  all. 

Impulse  is  more  than  half  the  time  right — happily  for  im- 
pulse-governed society.  One  day  there  came  to  Sam  Ferris 
the  illegal  yet  chivalrous  impulse  to  right  a  portion  of  the 
wrong  he  thought  he  understood,  by  restoring  little  Janet  to 
her  mother.  "  It  must  have  been  a  great  cruelty  that  drove 
themother  away  from  her  child,"  he  thought.  He  and  the 
little  one  had  become  friends.  He  used  to  watch  for  her  in 
the  streets,  and  talk  with  her  about  that  absent  "  mamma." 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  her  again  ? "  he  said  one  day.  The 
child's  eyes  were  eloquent  in  their  wonder  at  the  triteness  of 
the  question. 

"  Would  you  go  with  me  a  long  distance  to  find  her,  if  I 
told  you  truly  that  I  knew  where  she  was  ?" 

"Yes,  I  would,"  said  the  little  one. 

******** 

On  a  point  of  rocks  opposite  one  of  the  Umpqua's  little 
islands,  the  Rose  of  Elkton  sat  all  alone.  At  her  feet  the 
limpid  river  slipped  lazily  seaward;  opposite,  the  steep  cliff- 
like bank  was  dark  with  the  banks  of  serried  spruce  and  fir. 
Behind  her,  across  the  broad  alluvial  river  bottom,  at  that 
point  more  than  a  mile  wide,  the  "Elkton  Prairie"  was  thick 
with  bay,  and  alder,  and  elder-berry  ;  and  over  her  head  the 
long-limbed  yellow  maples  flung  their  patterned  branches, 
with  every  wind-breath  tossing  a  flood  of  mimic  sunshine 
into  the  gliding  stream. 

There  was  no  shadow  of  anxiety  on  the  girl's  fair  face. 
She  had  shut  the  past  from  her  memory,  as  it  had  been  an 
unpleasant  page  in  a  book.  She  would  not  think  of  things 
unpleasant  on  a  day  like  this,  with  God's  smile  on  the  river's 
mirror,  her  lover's  letter  in  her  lap. 

"  Rose  !  Rose  !  Where  are  you  ?" 

Could  there  be  another  voice  like  that  in  the  world  ?  What 
nonsense  !  It  must  be  Mr.  Ferris  ;  she  would  not  go  ;  she 
was  too  happy  to  share  the  day  with  any  one  but  Katie — 
and  Katie  was  away  from  home. 

"  Rose,  Rose  ;  where  are  you  ?" 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  with  lips  a-flutter,  and  heart  a-beating, 
and  cheeks  a-flame.  She  looked  along  the  little  path  that 
led  to  the  "prairie,"  and  there,  coming  along  the  narrow 
path  was  a  short  man  with  a  cruel,  hooked  nose,  like  a  fish- 
hawk's. 

"  But  it  was  not  his  voice  that  I  heard,"  she  thought,  and 
bed  her  eyes,  as  if  she  thought  herself  in  a  dream.  I 


"  You  see,  I  have  come,"  said  the  man,  with  icy  distinct- 
ness, as  he  came  quite  close  to  her,  and  paused  with  his 
eyes  on  hers. 

She  did  not  answer,  but  stood  looking  at  him  wildly,  and 
again  she  passed  her  hand  across  her  eyes,  as  if  to  make 
them  see  more  clearly. 

"  Rose  !  Rose  !  Rose  !  "  sounded  the  voice,  and  nearer 
now. 

"  I  forbid  you  to  answer,"  said  the  man.  It  is  your  lover, 
Mrs.  Duncan,  your  lover.  He  has  stolen  Janet  to  bring  you 
for  a  love  gift.     But  you  shall " 

"Janet  alive  !"  With  a  bound  she  had  passed  him,  and 
rushed  along  the  path  toward  the  wood.  Fleeter  than  he, 
she  would  have  outstripped  him  quite,  but  her  dress  caught 
on  the  sharp  fork  of  a  branch  and,  before  she  could  free  it, 
her  husband's  arms  had  pinioned  her  securely.  Her  face 
was  flushed,  but  all  the  proud  grace  had  come  back  to  her, 
and  she  said,  as  quietly  and  as  coldly  as  he  himself  had 
spoken  : 

"Take  your  hands  away,  and  I  will  listen." 

He  released  her,  moved  back  a  step,  and  then  went  on  : 

"  You  shall  not  see  her  until  you  have  heard  me  out.  Three 
years  ago,  when  I  took  the  child  away  (as  I  thought  for  its 
own  good,)  and  when  I  told  you  that  she  was  dead,  (as,  be- 
fore heaven,  .1  believed  she  was,)  you  left  my  house  and  dis- 
honored my  name  ;  and  now  your  lover  has  stolen  my  child 
— the  one  bit  of  life  I  had  left  to  live  for.  But  I  followed 
him  so  well  that  1  came  first,  and  now " 

She  had  met  his  gaze  unflinchingly  ;  and,  when  he  paused 
abruptly,  and  did  not  go  on,  she  said,  in  answer  :  "  You  found 
me  in  an  orphan  shelter,  ductile  as  wax  in  the  hands  of  the 
only  persons  I  loved — the  only  persons  I  really  knew.  They 
played  upon  my  feelings — my  gratitude,  my  vanity,  my  relig- 
ious misconceptions.  To  please  them  I  married  you.  You 
were  my  husband,  but  you  were  more  :  you  were  my  teacher. 
You  opened  my  eyes  to  the  awfulness  of  duty  unperformed  ; 
you  preached  of  future  punishment ;  you  showed  me  the 
gates  of  hell.  I  learned  to  fear  you,  and  then  I  learned  to 
hate  you.  You  turned  my  days  into  darkness,  and  then  you 
took  away  my  baby,  'because  I  was  not  fit  to  be  its  mother.' 
There  was  no  hell  beyond  that.  When  you  told  me  Janet 
was  dead,  1  was  glad,  glad!  Then  I  went  away  to  forget 
that  I  had  ever  lived — to  be  born  again,  Now  you  tell  me 
that  my  child  is  alive  ;  that  she  is  within  the  sound  of  my 
voice.     Do  you  think  I  will  give  her  up?" 

"  You  could  not  if  you  would.  She  is  here  to  claim  her 
motherhood." 

It  was  the  deep,  resonant  voice  of  Sam  Ferris  that  spoke. 
The  little  girl  sprang  into  her  mother's  arms.  The  husband 
turned  away  with  a  choking  sound  in  his  throat.  The  hand 
of  the  younger  man  fell  upon  his  own.  Not  in  anger,  not  in 
defense,  but  in  pleading  ;  the  passionate,  irrational,  splendid 
eloquence  of  youth. 

What  he  said  was,  in  words,  little;  in  substance,  much. 
He  asked  the  husband  to  release  forever  the  wife  and  child 
that  were  his  before  heaven  and  under  the  law. 

What  was  it  that  made  the  cold  and  pharisaical  man  yield 
to  his  pleadings?  It  is  hard  to  say.  Be  a  man  ever  so 
bigoted,  ever  so  convinced  that  he  is  always  right  and  not 
as  other  men  are,  there  are  times  when  he  will  yield  to  earn- 
est appeal.  And  John  Duncan  yielded.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
glad  light  in  his  child's  eyes  as  she  stood  by  her  mother's 
side;  perhaps  it  was  the  hopelessness  of  ever  winning  that 
child's  love  ;  perhaps  it  was  the  revival  of  some  long-stunted 
good  impulse  in  the  man.  Be  it  what  it  might  have  been, 
he  left  the  mother  and  child  together. 
And  what  next  ?     Well,  that  is  all. 

But  Sam  Ferris?     He  is  wedded  only  to  his  pipe. 

And  the  Rose  of  Elkton?     She  is  Rose  Duncan  still. 

September,  1881.  Ralph  Sidney  Smith. 


Another  one  of  the  boys  has  passed  out  of  the  journalistic 
field.  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  who  has  been  editing  a  paper  called 
Aurora — the  Roman  Catholic  organ  at  Rome — has  folded 
up  his  editorial  chair,  made  a  present  of  his  scissors' to  his 
tailor,  turned  his  paste-pot  into  a  shaving-mug,  and  now  the 
Aurora  is  no  longer  numbered  among  our  exchanges.  Leo 
was  a  brilliant  journalist,  and  we  are  sorry  that  he  has  ceased 
publication.  It  is  said  that  he  lost  several  thousand  dollars 
in  the  venture,  and  rumor  has  it  that  his  reason  for  discon- 
tinuing the  publication  of  the  Aurora  was,  that  subscribers 
who  were  in  arrears  were  unable  to  pay  this  fall  owing  to  bad 
crops,  and  that  the  Roman  merchants  did  not  give  him  ad- 
vertising patronage  because  he  declined  throwing  in  free  a 
forty-line  reading-notice  with  every  dollar's  worth  of  stand- 
ing ads.  Another  rumor  says  that  he  was  getting  along  very 
well,  although  it  was  a  hard  struggle  to  make  the  paper  pay, 
when  he  read  an  article  in  one  of  his  American  exchanges 
criticising  his  views  on  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
and  advising  him  that,  if  he  didn't  wish  to  lose  his  influence 
in  America,  he  had  better  take  a  more  orthodox  stand.  A 
sense  of  discouragement  came  over  him  when  he  read  this, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  never  rallied  from  it  until  he  closed  up 
the  Aurora  office.  The  most  plausible  theory  advanced,  as 
to  his  reasons  for  quitting  journalism,  seems  to  us  to  be  that 
he  was  disgusted  on  seeing  his  wittiest  paragraphs  copied 
by  the  Washington  Republican  without  credit.  Anyhow  he 
has  left  us,  and  we  are  sorry  to  lose  the  genial  Leo. — 
Texas  Sif tings. 

The  youth  (says  the  Free  Press)  who  parts  his  hair  at  the 
equator,  sucks  the  head  of  a  rattan  cane,  squints  with  dreamy- 
looking  eyes  through  airy  glasses,  wears  No.  5  boots  on 
No.  6  feet,  sports  a  double-breasted  watch-chain  to  which 
is  anchored  a  four-dollar  watch,  wears  a  horse's  hoof  scarf- 
pin  and  sporting-dog  studs  and  says:  "  deuced,"  "  aw,  yes, 
damme,"  and  "don't  you  fail  to  remember  it,''  has  a  soft 
thing  in  this  hard  world.     He  wears  it  in  his  hat. 


Charles  Lamb  Kenney,  a  successful  dramatist,  author,  and 
critic,  has  just  died  in  London.  He  became  a  journalist  at 
nineteen,  but  afterward  associated  himself  with  M.  de  Les- 
seps  in  the  Suez  Canal  scheme.  Mr.  Kenney's  principal 
works  are  :  "  The  Gates  of  the  East,"  a  biography  of  Balfe. 
and  "The  Life  and  Letters  of  Balzac."  He  wrote  the  Eng- 
lish libretti  of  the  "  Grand  Duchess,"  the  "  Princess  of  Tre- 
bizonde,"  and  "  La  Belle  Helene." 


TRUTHFUL    TALES. 


The  Prima  Donna. 

A  number  of  years  ago  there  was  a  stampede  over  on  to 
Brush  Creek,  beyond  Last  Chance,  where  there  were  some 
good  placer  diggings,  and  three  or  four  of  us  loaded  up  a 
grub-stake  and  went  over  there.  Albert  Walters  was  one  of 
the  outfit,  and  he  took  along  a  big  hoarse  blue  jackass  that 
we  called  Prima  Donna.  We  packed  our  grub  on  Prima 
Donna,  and  our  blankets' and  cooking  utensils  on  a  smaller 
jack  that  we  called  Balaam.  Sometimes  Balaam  would 
wander  off  to  windward,  and  the  Prima  Donna  would  drift 
to  leeward,  and  when  we  got  ready  to  camp,  the  grub  would 
be  in  southern  Wyoming,  and  the  bedding  would  be  in  north- 
ern Colorado.  This  interfered  a  good  deal  with  the  harmony 
of  the  trip,  for  we  were  all  the  time  tormented  with  doubts 
about  whether  we'd  better  follow  Balaam  and  the  pillow- 
shams  or  take  the  direction  of  the  Prima  Donna  and  the 
grub.  One  day  we  left  the  camp,  and  prospected  till  night, 
and  when  we  got  back  the  Prima  Donna  had  sampled  the 
supplies.  Nobody  knows,  unless  he  has  passed  through  it, 
what  a  mournful  wreck  a  healthy  jackass  can  make  of  a  grub- 
stake if  he  turns  his  attention  that  way.  Albert  felt  grieved 
and  hurt.  When  a  man  has  worked  hard  all  day  and  comes 
home  to  find  his  bill  of  fare  gone,  he  loses  his  self-control. 
So  Albert  tied  the  Prima  Donna  to  a  little  cottonwood,  and 
wore  out  an  old  pick-handle  on  her.  Well,  one  day  Albert 
went  up  on  the  side  of  the  canon  to  bring  down  some  traps, 
and  among  the  rest  a  big  bear- skin,  so  he  took  the  Prima 
Donna  along.  The  bear-skin  was  dry  and  hard,  and  as  flat 
as  a  postage  stamp.  Albert  laid  it  on  the  Prima  Donna  with 
the  legs  sticking  out  four  different  ways  for  Sunday,  and  the 
bear's  nose  sticking  forward  between  the  Prima  Donna's 
ears.  Going  down  hill,  the  bear-skin  shoved  forward  so  that 
most  of  its  weight  was  on  the  Prima  Donna's  bump  of 
ideality.  I  never  saw  a  jackass  that  seemed  so  excited  and 
apparently  so  cursed  with  a  vague  unrest  as  she  was.'  She 
wanted  some  one  that  she  could  go  to  with  her  great  sorrow. 
She  yearned  for  comfort  and  sympathy.  So  she  came  down 
where  I  was  with  a  bunch  of  horses.  The  horses  had  met 
the  Prima  Donna  before.  Most  all  of  them  had  pieces  kicked 
ofi  by  her,  and  the  places  hadn't  got  well  yet.  They  didn't 
seem  so  tickled  to  see  her  as  she  thought  they  would  be. 
They  saw  her  coming  through  the  timber  with  a  bear's  head 
looking  out  between  her  ears,  and  they  went  away.  There 
didn't  seem  to  be  any  delay  or  hesitation  about  it.  They 
seemed  to  think  the  crisis  had  arrived,  and  they  just  simply 
lit  out.  The  Prima  Donna  had  something  on  her  mind  that 
she  wanted  to  communicate,  so  she  went  with  them.  She 
yearned  to  pour  out  her  woes  to  them  and  be  soothed.  She 
wanted  to  look  up  into  their  eyes,  and  tell  them  of  her  life's 
sorrow,  so  she  went  along  with  them.  Some  of  that  band  of 
horses  are  going  yet.  It  was  only  about  sixty  miles  into 
town,  and  we  thought  that  a  little  vigorous  walk  after  our 
sedentary  life  would  do  us  good.  So  we  walked  in.  When 
we  would  get  fatigued,  we  would  sit  down  by  the  road  and 
recall  some  pleasant  little  reminiscences  of  the  Prima  Donna, 
and  it  seemed  to  do  us  good. — Bill  Nye  in  Boomerang, 


♦  That  Poker  Game. 

In  October,  1SS0,  a  party  of  United  States  army  officers, 
consisting  of  a  captain,  three  lieutenants,  and  a  surgeon,  sat 
down  to  play  a  little  game  of  "  draw"  in  a  Colorado  camp. 
Early  in  the  game  the  deal  came  to  one  of  the  lieutenants, 
who  may  be  called  Smith.  This  officer  dealt  to  the  captain 
one  of  those  exasperating  hands  which  are  worth  nothing 
intrinsically,  but  to  the  other  officers  were  dealt,  respectively, 
four  kings,  four  queens,  and  four  jacks,  while  the  dealer 
found  himself,  to  his  great  surprise,  in  the  possession  of  a 
"straight  flush."  The  captain  "passed  out,"  and  the  others 
began  to  bet  with  great  energy.  Each  man  felt  reasonably 
sure  of  winning.  The  man  with  the  four  kings  knew  that 
it  was  extremely  improbable  that  any  of  his  antagonists  held 
four  aces  or  a  straight  flush,  and  the  men  with  four  queens 
and  four  jacks  were  almost  equally  confident  they  held  vic- 
tory in  their  hands.  When  the  show  of  hands  was  made,  and 
it  was  found  that  neither  the  four  jacks,  the  four  queens,  nor 
the  four  kings  were  worth  anything  in  the  presence  of  the 
dealer's  "  straight  flush,"  the  two  unfortunate  lieutenants  and 
the  equally  unfortunate  surgeon  were  greatly  dissatisfied. 
They  accused  Lieutenant  Smith  of  cheating,  and  accordingly 
he  was  brought  before  a  court-martial,  tried,  and,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  many  honest  but  superficial  students  of 
poker,  honorably  acquitted.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  it  had 
been  well  established  by  a  long  series  of  observations  made 
by  our  most  learned  legislators  and  lobbyists  that  a  hand  of 
four  kings  could  be  expected  only  once  in  thirty-eight  thou- 
sand hands,  and  when  straight  flushes  were  so  rare  that  they 
were  not  employed  in  the  game,  Lieutenant  Smith's  won- 
derful deal  would  properly  have  been  regarded  as  conclusive 
proof  that  he  had  cheated.  But  considering  the  changes  that 
have  been  steadily  taking  place  in  the  game,  we  may  cheer- 
fully acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  court.  That  decision 
even  throws  doubt  on  the  justice  of  the  fate  of  Mr.  Michael 
McGinnis,  the  well-known  Mississippi  player.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  in  1873  Mr.  McGinnis  played  a  little  game 
on  board  the  steamer  Southern  Belle  with  three  Northern 
gentlemen  in  the  pork  business.  He  dealt  what  proved  to 
be  the  last  deal  of  the  game,  and  for  half  an  hour  the  play- 
ers steadily  increased  their  bets.  When  one  of  the  pork 
persons  finally  called,  there  were  eighty-six  thousand  and 
sixty  dollars  in  the  pot,  which  was  won  by  Mr.  McGinnis 
with  a  straight  flush,  consisting  of  the  ace,  king,  queen,  jack, 
and  ten  of  clubs.  The  other  hands  were  no  less  remarkable. 
One  man  had  four  aces  and  a  king,  another  man  had  four 
kings  and  an  ace,  and  the  third  man  had  four  queens  and  an 
ace,  while  he  had  quietly  dropped  into  his  coat-pocket  an- 
other king,  which  had  been  accidentally  dealt  to  him  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  comrades.  Suspicions  were  at  once 
created  by  the  examination  of  these  hands,  and  Mr.  McGin- 
nis was  shot  on  the  spot  by  one  of  the  pork  merchants,  and 
his  body  thrown  overboard,  amid  the  applause  of  the  by- 
standers, who  pocketed  most  of  the  money  while  the  pork 
persons  were  engaged  in  executing  what  they  believed  to  be 
justice.  Possibly  Mr.  McGinnis  was  in  the  wrong,  but  in 
view  of  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Lieutenant  Smith  we  may 
as  well  ask  if  the  pork  men  were  not  too  hasty. — Allien  in 
the  N.  Y.  Times. 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


RAMBLES    AMONG    BOOKS. 


Histories  make  men  wise  ;  poets,  witty  ;  the  mathematics,  subtle  ; 
natural  philosophy,  deep  ;  morals,  grave  ;  logic  and  rhetoric,  able  to 
contend.  — Bacon. 

Advice  to  a  young  man  :  Do  not  think,  as  many  young 
men  are  apt  to  believe,  that  talking  will  serve  your  purpose. 
That  is  the  quicksand  of  your  young  beginners.  All  can 
talk  in  a  public  assembly  :  that  is  to  say,  all  can  give  us 
exhortations  which  do  not  move,  and  arguments  which  do 
not  convince  ;  but  to  converse  in  a  private  assembly  is  a 
different  affair,  and  rare  are  the  characters  who  can  be  en- 
dured if  they  exceed  a  whisper  to  their  neighbors.  But 
though  mild  and  silent,  be  ever  ready  with  the  rapier  of 
repartee,  and  be  ever  armed  with  the  breastplate  of  good 
temper,  for  such  infallibly  gather  laurels,  if  you  add  to  these 
the  spear  of  sarcasm  and  the  shield  of  nonchalance.  The 
high  style  of  conversation  where  eloquence  and  philosophy 
emulate  each  other,  where  principles  are  profoundly  ex- 
pounded and  felicitously  illustrated,  all  this  has  ceased.  It 
ceased  in  this  country  with  Johnson  and  Burke,  and  it  re- 
quires a  Johnson  and  a  Burke  for  its  maintenance.  There 
is  no  mediocrity  in  such  discourse,  no  intermediate  character 
between  the  sage  and  the  bore.  The  second  style,  where 
men,  not  things,  are  the  staple,  but  where  wit,  and  refine- 
ment, and  sensibility  invest  even  personal  details  with  intel- 
lectual interest,  does  flourish  at  present,  as  it  always  must, 
n  a  highly  civilized  society.  S.  is,  or  rather  was,  a  fine 
specimen  of  this  school,  and  M.  and  L.  are  his  worthy  rivals. 
This  style  is  indeed  for  the  moment  very  interesting.  Then 
comes  your  conversation  man,  who,  we  confess,  is  our  aver- 
sion. His  talk  is  a  thing  apart,  got  up  before  he  enters  the 
company  from  whose  conduct  it  should  grow  out.  He  sits 
in  the  middle  of  a  large  table,  and,  with  a  brazen  voice, 
bawls  out  his  anecdotes  about  Sir  Thomas  or  Sir  Humphrey, 
Lord  Blank  or  my  Lady  Blue.  He  is  incessant,  yet  not  in- 
teresting ;  ever  varying,  yet  always  monotonous.  Even  if 
we  are  amused,  we  are  no  more  grateful  for  the  entertain- 
ment than  we  are  to  the  lamp  over  the  table  for  the  light 
which  it  universally  sheds,  and  to  yield  which  it  was  obtained 
on  purpose.  We  are  more  gratified  by  the  slight  conversa- 
tion of  one  who  is  often  silent,  but  who  speaks  from  his 
momentary  feelings,  than  by  all  this  hullaballoo.  Yet  this 
machine  is  generally  a  favorite  piece  of  furniture  with  the 
hostess.  You  may  catch  her  eye,  as  he  recounts  some  ad- 
venture of  the  morning,  which  proves  that  he  not  only  belongs 
to  every  club,  but  goes  to  them,  lit  up  with  approbation  ; 
and  then,  when  the  ladies  withdraw,  and  the  female  senate 
deliver  their  criticism  upon  the  late  actors,  she  will  observe, 
with  a  gratified  smile,  to  her  confidante,  that  the  dinner 
went  off"  well,  and  that  Mr.  Bellow  was  very  strong  to-day. — 
Beaconsfeld's  "  Young  Duke." 


It  is  a  point  of  cunning  to  wait  upon  him  with  whom  you 
speak  with  your  eye,  as  the  Jesuits  give  it  in  precept ;  for 
there  be  many  wise  men  that  have  secret  hearts  and  trans- 
parent countenances  ;  yet  this  would  be  done  with  a 
demure  abasing  of  your  eye  sometimes,  as  the  Jesuits  also 
do  use.  Another  is,  that  when  you  have  anything  to  obtain 
of  present  dispatch,  you  entertain  and  amuse  the  party  with 
whom  you  deal  with  some  other  discourse,  that  he  be  not  too 
much  awake  to  make  objections.  The  like  surprise  may  be 
made  by  moving  things  when  the  party  is  in  haste,  and  can- 
not stay  to  consider  advisedly  of  that  is  moved.  If  a  man 
would  cross  a  business  that  he  doubts  some  other  would 
handsomely  and  effectually  move,  let  him  pretend  to  wish  it 
well,  and  move  it  himself,  in  such  sort  as  may  foil  it.  The 
breaking  off  in  the  midst  of  that  one  was  about  to  say,  as  if 
he  took  himself  up,  breeds  a  greater  appetite  in  him  with 
whom  you  confer  to  know  more.  And  because  it  works  better 
when  anything  seemeth  to  be  gotten  from  you  by  ques- 
tion than  if  you  offer  it  of  yourself,  you  may  lay  a  bait  for  a 
question,  by  showing  another  visage  and  countenance  than 
you  are  wont ;  to  the  end  to  give  occasion  for  the  party  to 
ask  what  the  matter  is  of  the  change.  In  things  that  a  man 
would  not  be  seen  in  himself,  it  is  a  point  of  cunning  to  bor- 
row the  name  of  the  world  ;  as  to  "say  :  "  The  world  says,"  or 
"  There  is  a  speech  abroad."  I  knew  one  that,  when  he 
wrote  a  letter,  would  put  that  which  was  most  material  in 
the  postscript,  as  if  it  had  been,  a  bye  matter.  I  knew  an- 
other that,  when  he  came  to  have  speech,  he  would  pass 
over  that  that  he  intended  most,  and  go  forth  and  come 
back  again,  and  speak  of  it  as  of  a  thing  that  he  had  almost 
forgot.  Some  procure  themselves  to  be  surprised  at  such 
times  as  it  is  like  the  party  that  they  work  upon  will  suddenly 
come  upon  them,  and  to  be  found  with  a  letter  in  their  hand, 
or  doing  somewhat  with  which  they  are  not  accustomed,  to 
the  end  they  may  be  opposed  of  those  things  which  of  them- 
selves they  are  desirous  to  utter.  It  is  a  point  of  cunning  to 
let  fall  those  words  in  a  man's  own  name  which  he  would 
have  another  man  learn  and  use,  and  there  upon  take  ad- 
vantage. I  knew  two  that  were  competitors  for  the  secre- 
tary's place,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  yet  kept  good 
quarter  between  themselves,  and  would  confer  one  with  an- 
other upon  the  business  ;  and  the  one  of  them  said,  that  to 
be  a  secretary  in  the  declination  of  a  monarchy  was  a  ticklish 
thing,  and  that  he  did  not  affect  it  ;  the  other  straight  caught 
up  those  words,  and  discoursed  with  divers  of  his  friends, 
that  he  had  no  reason  to  desire  to  be  secretary  in  the  decli- 
nation of  a  monarchy.  The  first  man  took  hold  of  it,  and 
found  means  it  was  told  the  queen,  whose  hearing  of  the 
declination  of  monarchy,  took  it  so  ill,  as  she  would  never 
after  hear  of  the  other's  suit.  It  is  a  good  point  of  cunning 
for  a  man  to  shape  the  answer  he  would  have  in  his  own 
words  and  propositions  ;  for  it  makes  the  other  party  stick 
:he  less.  It  is  strange  how  long  some  men  will  He  in  wait  to 
speak  somewhat  they  desire  to  say  ;  and  how  far  about  they 
ivill  fetch,  and  how  many  other  matters  they  will  beat  over 
o  come  near  it ;  it  is  a  thing  of  great  patience,  but  yet  of 
riuch  use.  A  sudden,  bold,  and  unexpected  question  doth 
nany  times  surprise  a  man,  and  lay  him  open.  Like  to  him, 
|  hat,  having  changed  his  name,  and  walking  in  Paul's,  an- 
>ther  suddenly  came  behind  him  and  called  him  by  his  true 
lame,  whereat  straightways  he  looked  back.  But  these 
mall  wares  and  petty  points  of  cunning  are  infinite,  and  it 
/ere  a  good  deed  to  make  a  list  of  them,  for  that  nothing 
oth  more  hurt  in  a  state  than  that  cunning  men  pass  for 
j'ise. — Lord  Bacon's  Essay  on  Cunning. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Abraham  Lincoln. 
[So  many  readers  have  requested  the  publication  of  the  following,  that,  in 
consideration  of  its  present  appropriateness,  we  give  it  below.  It  appeared  in 
the  edition  of  the  London  Punch  for  April  22,  1865.  Punch  had,  during  the 
war,  published  many  cartoons  derogatory  to  Lincoln,  and  laudatory  of  the  South. 
In  the  cartoon  which  accompanied  this  poem  Britannia  was  represented  as  laying 
a  wreath  upon  the  bier  of  the  murdered  President.  On  the  opposite  page  was 
the  poem,  from  the  pen  of  the  brilliant  editor,  Tom  Taylor.] 

You  lay  a  wreath  on  murdered  Lincoln's  bier, 
You,  who  with  mocking   pencil   wont  to  trace, 

Broad  for  the  self-complacent  British  sneer, 

His  length  of  shambling  limb,  his  furrowed  face", 

His  gaunt,  gnarled  hands,  his  unkempt,  bristling  hair, 
His  garb  uncouth,  his  bearing  ill  at  ease, 

His  lack  of  all  we  prize  as  debonair, 

Of  power  or  will  to  shine,  of  art  to  please  ; 

You,  whose  smart  pen  backed  up  the  pencil's  laugh, 
Judging  each  step  as  though  the  way  were  plain  ; 

Reckless,  so  it  could  point  its  paragraph 
Of  chief's  perplexity,  or  people's  pain  : 

Beside  this  corpse,  that  bears  for  winding-sheet 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  he  lived  to  rear  anew, 
Between  the  mourners  at  his  head  and  feet, 

Say,  scurrile  jester,  is  there  room  for  you  ? 

Yes  :  he  had  lived  to  shame  me  from  my  sneer, 
To  lame  my  pencil,  and  confute  my  pen  ; 

To  make  me  own  this  hind  of  princes  peer, 
This  rail-splitter  a  true-born  king  of  men. 

My  shallow  judgment  I  had  learned  to  rue, 
Noting  how  to  occasion's  height  he  rose  ; 

How  his  quaint  wit  made  home-truth  seem  more  true ; 
How,  iron-like,  his  temper  grew  by  blows. 

How  humble,  yet  how  hopeful,  he  could  be  ; 

How  in  good  fortune  and  in  ill,  the  same  ; 
Nor  bitter  in  success,  nor  boastful  he, 

Thirsty  for  gold,  nor  feverish  for  fame. 

He  went  about  his  work — such  work  as  few 

Ever  had  laid  on  head,  and  heart,  and  hand- 
As  one  who  knows,  where  there's  a  task  to  do, 

Man's  honest  will  must  heaven's  good  grace  command; 

Who  trusts  the  strength  will  with  the  burden  grow, 
That  God  makes  instruments  to  work  his  will, 

If  but  that  will  we  can  arrive  to  know, 

Nor  tamper  with  the  weights  of  good  and  ill. 

So  he  went  forth  to  battle,  on  the  side 

That  he  felt  clear  was  Liberty's  and  Right's, 

As  in  his  peasant  boyhood  he  had  plied 

His  warfare  with  rude  Nature's  thwarting  mights — 

The  uncleared  forest,  the  unbroken  soil, 

The  iron-bark,  that  turns  the  lumberer's  axe, 

The  rapid  that  o'erbears  the  boatman's  toil. 

The  prairie  hiding  the  mazed  wanderer's  tracks, 

The  ambushed  Indian,  and  the  prowling  bear: 

Such  were  the  deeds  that  helped  his  youth  to  train  ; 

Rough  culture — but  such  trees  large  fruit  may  bear, 
If  but  their  stocks  be  of  right  girth  and  grain. 

So  he  grew  up  a  destined  work  to  do, 

And  lived  to  do  it :  four  long-suffering  years' 

Ill-fate,  ill  feeling,  ill-report  lived  through, 

And  then  he  heard  the  hisses  change  to  cheers, 

The  taunts  to  tribute,  the  abuse  to  praise, 

And  took  both  "with  the  same  unwavering  mood  : 

Till,  as  he  came  on  light,  from  darkling  days, 

And  seemed  to  touch  the  goal  from  where  he  stood, 

A  felon  hand,  between  the  goal  and  him, 

Reached  from  behind  his  back,  a  trigger  prest — 

And  those  perplexed  and  patient  eyes  were  dim, 

Those  gaunt,  long-laboring  limbs  were  laid  to  rest ! 

The  words  of  mercy  were  upon  his  lips, 
Forgiveness  in  his  heart  and  on  his  pen, 

When  this  vile  murderer  brought  swift  eclipse 

To  thoughts  of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men, 

The  Old  World  and  the  New,  from  sea  to  sea, 
Utter  one  voice  of  sympathy  and  shame  1 

Sore  heart,  so  stopped  when  it  at  last  beat  high  ; 
Sad  life,  cut  short  just  as  its  triumph  came. 

A  deed  accurst !     Strokes  have  been  struck  before 
By  the  assassin's  hand,  whereof  men  doubt 

1'"  more  of  horror  or  disgrace  they  bore  ; 

But  thy  foul  crime,  like  Cain's,  stands  darkly  out. 

Vile  hand,  that  brandest  murder  on  a  strife, 

Whate'er  its  grounds,  stoutly  and  nobly  striven  ; 

And  with  the  martyr's  crown  crownest  a  life 
With  much  to  praise,  little  to  be  forgiven. 


THE    WARNING    GHOST. 


Life. 


The  world's  a  bubble,  and  the  Life  of  Man 

Less  than  a  span  ; 
In  his  conception  wretched,  from  the  womb, 

So  to  the  tomb ; 
Curst-  from  his  cradle,  and  brought  up  to  years 

With  cares  and  fears. 
Who  then  to  frail  mortality  shall  trust 
But  limns  on  water,  or  but  writes  in  dust. 

Yet  whilst  with  sorrow  here  we  live  opprest, 

What  life  is  best  ? 
Courts  are  but  only  superficial  schools 

To  dandle  lools  ; 
The  rural  parts  are  turned  into  a  den 

Of  savage  men  ; 
And  where's  a  city  from  foul  vice  so  free 
But  may  be  termed  the  worst  ot  all  the  three? 

Domestic  cares  afflict  the  husband's  bed, 

Or  pains  his    head  ; 
Those  that  live  single,  take  it  for  a  curse, 

Or  do  things  worse; 
Some    would   have  children  :    those  that  have  them  moan, 

Or  wish  them  gone  ; 
What  is  it,  then,  to  have,  or  have  no  wife, 
But  single  thraldom,  or  a  double  strife? 

Our  own  affection  still  at  home  to  please 

Is  a  disease  ; 
To  cross  the  seas  to  any  foreign  soil, 

Peril  and  toil  ; 
Wars  with  their  noise  affright  us  ;   when  they  cease. 

We're  worse  in  peace  ; 
What  then  remains,  but  that  we  still  should  cry 
For  being  born,  or,  being  born,  to  die?    — Lord  Bacon. 


A  German  count,  who  had  served  with  distinction  many 
years  in  the  Prussian  army,  found  himself,  after  the  treaty  of 
Basle,  about  to  leave  the  service,  not  only  from  his  own  in- 
clination but  also  because  called  to  the  management  of  a  large 
estate,  fallen  to  him  through  his  mother's  early  death,  but 
according  to  her  will  held  during  his  minority  by  his  father, 
with  whom  it  was  to  remain  in  case  the  son  died  first  with- 
out children.  As  a  child  he  had  but  seldom  seen  his  father, 
and,  since  his  mother's  death,  never  without  aversion,  and 
could  all  the  less  love  the  man,  ever  unfriendly  to  him  and 
cruel  to  his  mother,  when  all  the  glow  of  his  heart  was 
turned  to  one  whom  he,  with  unceasing  pain,  had  seen  at 
last  succumb  a  victim  of  many  years'  suffering.  After  pass- 
ing some  merry  weeks  among  his  comrades,  and  half  prom- 
ising not  to  leave  the  regiment  forever,  he  departed,  accom- 
panied by  a  thousand  good  wishes  from  his  friends  who  re- 
luctantly saw  him  go,  and  went  straight  to  an  old  castle  that 
belonged  to  him,  to  make  with  his  father,  who  dwelt  there, 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  impending  change.  Re- 
luctantly he  approached  the  parental  abode,  and  a  presenti- 
ment almost  persuaded  him  to  turn  back,  but  from  convic- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  one  conference  he  continued  his 
journey.  The  father  had  married  again,  and  with  the  second 
wife  had  other  children.  The  son,  whose  remembrance  of  a 
beloved  mother  made  him  feel  ill  at  the  bare  idea  of  a  step- 
mother, was  made  the  more  unhappy  by  knowing  how,  even 
in  his  mother's  life-time,  she  stood  in  relations  with  his 
father  which  had  caused  the  dead  much  grief.  However, 
the  few  days  he  intended  to  stay  there  once  over,  and  the 
business  done,  there  opened  before  him  the  smiling  prospect 
of  a  life  of  independence,  which  he  meant  to  devote  to  the 
improvement  of  his  wide  estate.  Filled  with  these  thoughts, 
and  more  cheerful  the  nearer  he  came  to  his  property  ; 
already  recognizing  forests  on  the  side  and  green  mountains 
in  the  background  as  his  own,  he  lost  by  degrees  that  un- 
pleasant feeling  which  had  till  now  accompanied  him,  and 
wholly  abandoned  himself  to  the  happiness  of  standing  on 
the  threshold  of  a  new  course  of  existence.  "  Indeed  he 
is  to  be  congratulated  who  turns  his  mind  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  earth,  and  brings  to  it  art  and  knowledge.  Nature  is 
grateful  toward  those  devoted  to  her,  and  only  with  the  shal- 
low brains  who  embrace  her  without  ardor  can  she,  in  rain 
and  drought,  and  failure  of  crops,  seem  to  be  angry.  The 
true  farmer,  who  knows  how  to  profit  by  her  manifold  gifts, 
she  will  never  destroy."  Amid  such  contemplations  he  ar- 
rived at  nightfall  at  the  castle,  and  could  not  repress  a  shud- 
der upon  entering.  His  father,  to  whom  he  had  written  an- 
nouncing his  coming,  was  absent,  but  was  hourly  expected. 
In  the  meantime  the  new-comer  visited  the  garden 
and  the  adjoining  field,  because  he  did  not  wish  to  see  his 
step-mother  yet.  Later,  long  after  dark,  they  announced  to 
him  his  father's  return.  He  went  in,  and  found  a  chilly  re- 
ception. After  supper  they  wished  each  other  "good- 
night," and  separated.  A  servant  of  the  house  lighted  him 
to  his  room  where,  wearied  by  the  journey  and  disagreeable 
fancies  excited  by  the  sight  of  such  strange  yet  near  rela- 
tives, he  soon  found  uneasy  sleep.  About  one  o'clock  he 
awoke  from  deep  dreams.  A  little  dog  which  was  very  dear 
to  him,  and  had  accompanied  him  on  this  journey,  sprang 
anxiously  to  the  bed,  and  with  complaining  whimper  seemed 
to  want  to  show  his  master  something.  He  raised  himself, 
and  after  he  had  taken  the  dog  on  the  bed  and  caressed 
him  without  his  ceasing  to  cringe  with  fear  and  softly  whine, 
he  gave  him  closer  attention,  and  observed  by  the  moon- 
light that  the  dog's  eyes  remained  always  directed  toward 
one  corner  of  the  room.  He  looked  there  to  learn  what 
could  frighten  the  dog,  and  his  blood  ran  cold  and  his  hair 
bristled,  when  he  saw  a  mist-like  figure  that  resembled  his 
dead  mother  in  every  line,  and,  crouching  in  the  corner,  seemed 
sinking  with  trouble  and  fear.-  She  looked  sadly  at  him,  and 
then  with  audible  groans  toward  the  door,  while  she  lifted 
her  arms  in  lamentation  and  warning.  The  count  was  be- 
side himself,  and  unable  to  speak  to  the  phantom ;  his  breath 
seemed  to  fail  him.  Outside  he  heard  heavy  steps  go  up 
and  down,  then  stop  close  beside  his  door,  as  if  some  one 
doubted  whether  to  come  in  or  not.  This  lasted  by  turns 
a  long  while,  and  still  more  perplexed  his  stupefied 
senses.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  scream  or  move 
a  hand.  By  and  by  he  sought  again  to  collect  himself, 
and  as  he  again  looked  in  the  corner  the  apparition  was 
no  more  to  be  seen,  but  the  walking  up  and  down  out- 
side, and  the  doubtful  pauses  before  the  door,  went  on 
all  the  plainer.  Then  he  suddenly  took  courage,  sprang 
up,  seized  his  sword,  and  tore  open  the  door,  with  the 
words,  "What  do  you  want?"  He  could  see  nothing  in 
the  dark  vestibule,  but  he  heard  something  fall  near  him, 
and  some  one  flying  down  the  stairs.  Looking  about,  he 
picked  up  a  large  knife,  which  he  kept,  and  went  back  to  his 
room,  where  he  watched  through  the  rest  of  the  night,  with 
a  thousand  torturing  thoughts.  In  the  morning,  when  the 
servant  came  with  breakfast,  the  count  asked  him  what  had 
been  the  disturbance  in  the  house  that  night.  "  So  it  awak- 
ened you,  too,"  answered  the  old  huntsman.  "  I  thought 
there  were  thieves,  and  would  have  given  an  alarm  ;  but 
when  I  saw  it  was  the  gracious  master  who  went  about  the 
house,  probably  because  he  could  not  sleep,  I  stayed  quietly 
in  bed,  and  went  to  sleep  again."  When  the  huntsman  had 
gone  the  count  drew  the  knife  from  its  sheath,  and  found  his 
father's  name  on  it.  An  icy  chill  ran  over  him.  He  at  once 
ordered  horses.  The  dog  had  sprung  out  when  the  door 
was  first  opened,  and  could  not  be  brought  back  by  caresses 
or  threats.  Just  as  the  carriage  came  up  he  returned  to  his 
master.  The  count  traveled  away  without  speaking  to  any 
one,  and  in  melancholy  turned  back  to  the  city.  The  fear- 
ful thought  that  his  father  would  have  murdered  him,  and 
the  ghost  of  his  mother  appeared  to  waken  and  to  warn, 
pursued  him  incessantly  with  terrible  pain.  A  riddle  to  his 
friends,  since  he  could  disclose  the  horrible  affair  to  no  one, 
his  dark  meditations  not  to  be  dispersed,  he  had  to  be  given 
in  charge  of  a  skilled  physician,  who  could  not  learn  from 
him  the  cause  of  his  sullen  behavior.  He  died  in  deep  mel- 
ancholy a  few  months  later,  after  hearing  of  his  father's  sud- 
den death,  and  his  mismanagement  of  the  property.  Among 
his  papers  this  story  was  found,  written  down  with  the  same 
particulars  as  told  here.  —  Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from 
the  German  of  Barnhagen  von  Ense. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


BELLA'S    LETTER. 


Friday,  September  30,  1881. — Some  few  months  ago  I 
took  occasion  to  go" back  many  centuries,  even  to  a  date  an- 
tecedent to  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer,  to  show  that  every- 
where, among  civilized  or  enlightened  people,  and  at  all 
times,  more  or  less  attention  had  been  paid  to  what  is  termed 
fashion,  and  that  the  complexion,  hair,  teeth,  and  dress  have 
been  objects  of  observance  by  the  better  classes  in  all  ages, 
since  Adam  and  Eve  fled  from  their  home  on  the  Euphrates, 
and  improved  upon  their  diaphanous  habiliments,  more  than 
six  thousand  years  ago.  But  I  omitted  to  note  that  society 
in  America,  during  and  before  the  revolutionary  war,  was  as 
rigid  and  as  imitative  as  it  is  to-day  in  Beacon  Street  or 
Madison  Square.  At  the  time  I  speak  of — say  about  one  hun- 
dred and  odd  years  ago — society  ladies  in  Boston,  Baltimore, 
Richmond,  and  New  York  wore  crape  cushions  and  tremen- 
dous hoops  when  in  full  dress,  and  from  four  to  six  rows  of 
ruffles  at  the  elbows.  They  wore  no  bonnets  whatever,  at 
this  particular  time ;  but  a  head-dress,  consisting  of  a  large 
quantity  of  wool  laid  on  top  of  the  head,  with  the  hair 
lapped  fancifully  over  it,  was  considered  ample  protection, 
except  during  hot  weather,  when  they  wore  a  calash,  shaped 
like  the  top  of  an  old-fashioned  gig,  or  chaise,  which  could 
be  drawn  down  over  the  forehead  and  face,  when  the  heat  of 
the  sun  was  too  oppressive.  The  ladies  in  those  days  wore 
sharp-toed  shoes,  with  large  silver  buckles  set  with  brilliant 
stones.  They  also  wore  silk  stockings,  as  cotton  ones  were 
not  then  known.  They  generally  wore  trains  from  two  to 
three  feet  long,  and  almost  always  dressed  for  a  party  the 
day  before,  and  slept  in  easy  chairs  to  keep  their  hair  in  fit 
condition  for  the  following  night.  Gentlemen  wore  cocked 
hats,  wigs,  and  red  coats  ;  boots  were  rarely  seen,  except 
among  military  men  ;  shoe-strings  were  worn  only  by  those 
who  could  not  buy  any  sort  of  buckles,  and  no  man  would 
be  permitted  to  remain  in  a  ball-room  or  at  a  reception  who 
dared  to  go  to  such  a  place  with  shoe-strings  instead  of 
buckles.  A  party  dress  for  gentlemen  consisted  of  silk  coat 
and  breeches,  and  embroidered  waistcoat,  silk  stockings, 
and  shoes  with  silver  buckles.  In  those  days  it  was  usual 
for  the  bride,  bridegroom,  and  maids  and  men  attending,  to 
go  to  church  together,  three  successive  Sundays  after  the 
wedding,  with  a  change  of  dress  each  day.  The  latest  din- 
ner hour,  away  back  one  hundred  years  ago,  was  two  o'clock, 
although  military  and  other  government  officers  sometimes 
dined  later.  In  highly  genteel  families  ladies  went  out  to 
four  o'clock  teas  during  the  summer  months,  but  rarely  stayed 
until  candlelight.  It  was  the  fashion  in  those  days  for  la- 
dies to  propose  a  visit,  not  to  wait  for  an  invitation.  There 
has  been  no  age,  you  see,  at  least  so  far  as  I  can  discover, 
since  ladies  dressed  at  all,  that  they  did  not  have  fashions, 
and  follow  them  as^closely  and  as  elaborately  as  the  circum- 
stances of  their  positions  and  condition  of  their  purses 
warranted  or  permitted.  The  Pompeiian  and  Roman  ladies 
wore  elegant  dresses,  and  many  of  them  bathed  daily  in  milk 
and  wine,  as  well  as  in  perfumed  waters,  and  spent  many 
hours  each  day  in  dressing  their  hair  and  beautifying  their 
faces  and  persons.  The  ladies  of  that  day,  as  in  this,  dressed 
for  admiration's  sake  ;  and  they  were  admired  then,  as  they 
are  now.  As  I  have  stated  above,  many  ladies  of  the  olden 
time  took  perfumed  baths,  and  many  of  us  now-a-days  dash 
a  gill  or  two  of  bay  rum,  lavender  water,  or  eau  de  cologne 
into  our  vessels  of  agua  before  using,  which,  if  they  do  not 
perfectly  perfume  the  bather,  impart  to  the  bath  a  pleasant 
and  aromatic  effect.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  high-bred 
ladies  of  France  and  England  used  to  perfume  themselves 
to  such  an  extent,  sometimes,  that  their  presence  freighted 
the  atmosphere  in  which  they  moved  with  an  almost  tropical 
aroma.  Now,  many  of  our  own  ladies,  I  am  willing  to  ad- 
mit, carry  some  freight  of  this  character  themselves.  How 
the  Arab  ladies  still  continue  to  perfume  themselves  is  thus 
described  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  in  his  work  on  the  Nile  : 
"  In  the  floor  of  the  hut  or  tent,  as  it  may  chance  to  be,  a 
small  hole  is  excavated,  sufficiently  large  to  contain  a  cham- 
pagne bottle.  A  fire  of  charcoal,  or  simply  glowing  embers, 
is  made  within  the  hole,  into  which  the  woman  about  to  be 
scented  throws  a  handful  of  drugs.  She  then  takes  off  her 
clothes,  or  robe  which  forms  her  dress,  and  crouches  naked 
over  the  fumes,  while  she  arranges  her  robe  to  fall  as  a  man- 
tle from  her  neck  to  the  ground,  as  a  tent.  She  now  begins 
to  perspire  freely  in  the  hot-air  bath,  and  the  pores  of  the 
skin  being  open  and  moist,  the  volatile  oil  from  the  smoke  of 
the  burning  perfumes  is  immediately  absorbed.  By  the  time 
the  tire  has  expired  the  scenting  process  is  completed,  and 
both  her  person  and  her  robe  are  redolent  of  incense,  with 
which  they  are  so  thoroughly  impregnated  that  I  have  fre- 
quently smelt  a  party  of  women  strongly  at  full  a  hundred 
yards  distance,  when  the  wind  has  been  blowing  from  their 
direction.  This  scent,  which  is  supposed  to  be  very  attrac- 
tive, is  composed  of  ginger,  cloves,  cinnamon,  frankincense, 
and  myrrh,  a  sea-weed  brought  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  lastly, 
the  horny  disc  which  covers  the  aperture  when  the  shell-fish 
withdraws  itself  within  its  shell." 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  by  even  those  who  play 
at  the  game  that  tennis  is  upwards  of  two  thousand  years 
old.  Among  the  Romans,  tennis  was  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive amusements,  not  merely  as  a  pastime  for  youth,  but  as 
a  relaxation  of  the  gravest  as  well  as  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men.  Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Augustus,  mentions 
it  as  one  of  the  diversions  of  that  prince.  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus  relates  that  the  celebrated  jurist,  Sceevola,  was  in  the 
habit  of  amusing  himself  with  it  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
forum  ;  and  Plutarch  observed  that  the  very  day  on  which 
Cato  of  Utica  lost  his  election  to  the  dignity  of  consul,  he 
went  as  usual  to  the  tennis-court,  although  such  days  were 
usually  passed  in  mourning  by  the  unsuccessful  candidates 
and  their  friends.  Maecenas  was  also  attached  to  tennis, 
and  might  have  "  tumbled  to  the  racket,"  for  aught  I  know, 
many  a  time.  Pliny,  the  Younger,  alludes  to  the  game  with 
fervor,  and  says  that  few  country  houses  were  without  a 
court  attached  to  them  for  purposes  of  tennis  play,  while  in 
Rome  public  courts  were  numerous.  The  game  was  not 
played  like  modern  tennis,  however,  with  a  roquet,  but  with 
the  hand,  which  was  furnished  with  a  gauntlet  or  glove.  St. 
Foix,  in  his  "  Essais  Historiques  sur  Paris,"  mentions  a 
young  woman  of  the  name  of  Margot,  who  resided  there, 
and  played  at  hand-tennis  with  the  palm,  and  also  with  the 
. -"k  of  her  hand,  better  than   any  man  ;  and,  what  is  most 


surprising,  says  this  writer,  "  she  played  with  the  naked 
hand,  while  all  others  used  a  single  or  a  double  glove."  My 
impression  is  that  the  severe  girl  of  that  period  would  not 
have  countenanced  the  game  as  played  to-day,  because  In 
the  printed  instructions  of  lawn-tennis,  as  played  at  present, 
there  is  the  injunction,  "First  have  a  good  racket." 

On  Thursday  afternoon  last,  at  half-past  three  o'clock,  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Fulton,  of  the  Navy  Pay  Office,  brother  of  Pay 
Director  James  Fulton,  U,  S.  N.,  and  Miss  Adaline  Aiken, 
of  this  city,  were  married  at  the  residence  of  Pay  Director 
and  Mrs.  Caspar  Schenck,  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  Piatt. 
The  bride,  who  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  young  ladies  I 
have  ever  seen,  was  given  away  by  Pay  Director  Schenck. 
The  groom  has  been  a  resident  of  San  Francisco  for  nearly 
four  years,  and  was  for  a  long  time  a  member  of  G  Co.,  Sec- 
ond Regiment,  and  is  a  great  favorite  with  all  who  know  him. 
The  wedding  was  almost  a  private  one,  the  only  persons  in- 
vited, outside  of  Pay  Director  Schenck's  household,  being  Pay 
Director  and  Mrs.  Fulton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  C.  Truman,  E.  J. 
Spaulding,  of  the  navy  pay-office,  and  Mrs.  Spaulding,  and 
W.  B.  Webster,  of  G.  Company.  The  parlors  of  Mrs. 
Schenck  were  handsomely  arranged  for  the  occasion,  and 
decorated  with  choice  flowers.  After  the  ceremony  an  elab- 
orate collation  was  served,  and  at  half-past  four  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fulton  left  for  the  country,  amid  showers  of  rice,  good 
wishes,  and  congratulations.  The  day  before,  (Wednesday, 
the  28th  instant,)  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  at  Trinity 
Church,  Mr.  fames  Cunningham,  senior  and  Eastern  part- 
ner of  the  firm  of  Cunningham,  Curtiss  &  Welch,  and  Miss 
Mary  Hale,  sister  of  William  Hale,  the  stock-broker,  and 
Mrs.  Doctor  Brewer,  of  San  Mateo,  were  married,  and  de- 
parted for  New  York  the  same  day. 

The  movements  and  whereabouts  of  society  people,  and 
others  more  or  less  known,  may  be  gossipped  about  as  fol- 
lows :  Mrs.  General  Stoneman  went  to  Los  Angeles  on 
Wednesday  last,  to  stay  a  week  or  two.  Bishop  Whittaker, 
of  the  diocese  of  Nevada,  is  at  Piedmont,  a  guest  of  Mrs. 
Requa.  Ex- Governor  and  Mrs.  Downey,  of  Los  Angeles, 
returned  from  Sacramento  on  Saturday  last,  and  are  the 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Donahue.  L.  M.  Clement,  of 
Oakland,  returned  from  the  East  on  Friday  last.  Miss 
Maggie  Foulkes,  of  Oakland,  is  visiting  in  Los  Angeles. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Pixley,  of  the  Palace,  have  been  visit- 
ing Virginia  City.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McLaughlin  returned  from 
Santa  Cruz  on  Saturday  last.  Mrs.  Page  leaves  the  Palace 
during  the  coming  week  for  Sacramento,  where  she  will  re- 
main with  her  family  until  late  in  November,  when  she  will 
go  to  Washington  with  her  husband.  Mrs.  George  Hearst 
and  son  left  for  the  New  England  States  on  Monday  last. 
Colonel  Eyre  and  family  have  returned  to  the  city  from 
Menlo  for  the  winter.  Mrs.  Lincoln  has  gone  to  Mon- 
terey, to  sojourn  during  October.  Mrs.  Adam  Grant 
returns  from  the  Geysers  in  a  day  or  two.  The 
Misses  Kennedy  have  arrived  safely  at  Philadelphia. 
Miss  Fannie  Boruck,  who  has  been  visiting  in  Marin 
County  for  several  weeks,  has  returned  home.  Mrs.  Doctor 
Whitney  is  at  Larkmead  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Coit.  Mrs. 
James  Hawkins  has  returned  from  Santa  Cruz.  Mrs.  Col- 
onel E.  C.  Catherwood,  who  has  been  absent  in  Europe  for 
several  years,  will  return  to  San  Francisco  in  November. 
Captain  Griffith  and  family  have  returned  from  Marin  Coun- 
ty. Mrs.  William  Norris  and  her  son  have  arrived  in  Bos- 
ton. Mrs.  Jacob  Underhill,  of  the  Grand,  has  gone  to 
Stockton  to  stop  three  or  four  weeks.  _Mrs.  C.  A.  Low  and 
family  have  arrived  in  Philadelphia.  The  Misses  Oglesby 
have  returned  from  Santa  Cruz.  Josiah  and  Mrs.  Belden 
and  their  daughters  have  arrived  in  New  York,  and  have 
taken  a  handsome  house  for  the  winter.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Drury  Melone  return  to  the  Palace  next  month  for  the  win- 
ter. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  Moore  have  returned  from 
Japan,  and  are  domiciled  at  Mrs.  Robert  Johnson's;  Mrs. 
Johnson  did  not  return.  Senator  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Miller  and 
their  daughter,  Miss  Dora  Miller,  started  for  Washington  yes- 
terday. Mrs.  Senator  Fair  has  gone  to  Virginia  City  to  stay 
a  few  weeks;  the  Senator  will  not  go  to  Washington  until  the 
regular  session  in  December,  but  has  paired,  conditionally, 
with  Senator  Piatt.  H.  M.  Hutchinson  leaves  Washington  for 
San  Francisco  during  the  first  week  in  October.  Ex-Sena- 
tor Gwin  has  returned  from  Los  Angeles.  J.  B.  Stetson  and 
family  have  returned  from  Monterey.  Ensign  Robert  C. 
Ray,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Miss  Carrie  Spaulding,  of  Washington, 
were  married  at  the  bride's  mother's  residence  in  that  city 
yesterday,  the  29th  instant.  John  W.  Taylor  has  returned 
from  Monterey.  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne  and  her  daughter  and 
niece  are  in  New  York.  Among  the  well-known  San  Fran- 
ciscans who  have  visited  Monterey  since  my  last  letter  are 
Charles  F.  Miller  and  family,  Mrs.  Champion  and  child,  T. 
N.  Goodman  and  wife,  F.  E.  Flint  and  wife,  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Hutchinson,  Edward  T.  Bent  and  wife,  E,  W.  F.  Moore, 
Miss  Emma  S.  Margo,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Faull,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Rey- 
nolds, Miss  J.  H.  Shattuck,  Miss  Emily  Kirk,  Charles  De 
Lacy,  W.  E.  Dean  and  wife,  George  A.  Davis,  William  Lane 
Booker  and  wife,  Mrs.  Genevieve  Wells  and  child,  N.  Van 
Bergen  and  family,  Joseph  D.  Redding  and  wife,  Charles 
Sutro,  A.  G.  Piatt,  G.  R.  Willard  and  family,  Prentiss  Smith 
and  family,  W.  B.  Chapman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holderness, 
Miss  Cushing,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Romero,  John  R.  Camp- 
bell, and  Miss  Waters.  Mrs.  J.  N.  Jewett,  has  returned  from 
Monterey,  after  a  sojourn  of  four  months  at  that  delightful 
watering  place.  W.  Malpa  and  daughter  and  Miss  Lizzie 
Hughes  have  returned  from  the  Yosemite.  J.  Cerf  and  wife, 
J.  S.  Christian,  and  E.  Probert  and  wife  have  returned  from 
Tahoe.  Mrs.  M.  and  Miss  M.  Schwerdt,  Mrs.  J.  Schumacher, 
Mrs.  G.  B.  Bayley,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Cottrell,  Mrs.  M.  Y.  Vert, 
Isaac  Wright,  W.  H.  Seymour,  and  J.  C.  Logan  and  family, 
of  Oakland,  who  have  been  spending  a  few  days  at  Monte- 
rey, have  returned.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Flood  and  Miss  Jennie  Flood 
went  East  on  Saturday  last  in  a  special  car.  O.  H.  Riggs, 
E.  Riggs,  John  W.  Snell,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Snell,  Mrs.  Louise 
Wells,  Miss  E.  Wells,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Baily  and 
son,  of  Salt  Lake,  are  at  Monterey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Living- 
ston,;^ Miss  Dearborn,  have  returned  from  the  Orient,  and 
are  at  the  Palace.  Ex-Senator  Booth  is  at  the  Grand.  The 
many  friends  of  Miss  Bessie  Grattan  were  glad  to  see  her 
return  safely  back  from  Japan  a  day  or  two  ago.  The 
Misses  Alice  and  Maggie  Hamilton  and  Miss  Hatlie  Crocker 
go  to  Monterey  this  afternoon  to  stay  a  few  days.  Mayor 
and  Mrs.  Carr,  of  Tucson,  departed  for  home  on  Wednesday 
last.  Mrs.  Judge  Hager  left  for  the  East  on  Sunday  last.  Mrs. 


Zach  Montgomery,  of  Oakland,  is  sojourning  in  San  Diego. 
Henry  Villard's  party,  composed  of  himself,  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  Jr.,  his  brother-in-law  ;  E:  A.  Spofford,  Mr.  Vil- 
lard's private  secretary  ;  Herr  Herzog,  Secretary  of  State 
and  Privy  Councillor  of  Germany  ;  Herr  Enthausen,  of  Lon- 
don, a  Calcutta  merchant  ;  Commodore  H.  H.  Gorringe,  U. 
S.  N.,who  had  charge  of  the  transportation  of  the  Egyptian 
obelisk  ;  Junius  Henri  Browne,  the  well-known  author  and 
correspondent,  and  who,  during  the  war,  was  captured  along 
with  Richardson,  of  the  Tribune,  and  R.  T.  Colburn,  of  the 
World,  all  three  of  whom  escaped  from  Salisbury,  N.  C, 
about  a  year  afterward  ;  Hon.  George  A.  Pillsbury,  of  Min- 
nesota ;  H.  J.  Winser,  for  many  years  a  reporter  and  corres- 
pondent for  the  New  York  Times,  and  latterly  United  Stales 
Consul  in  Germany,  and  a  number  of  other  prominent  gen- 
tlemen, arrived  here  early  in  the  week,  and  departed  in  a  day 
or  two  for  Oregon,  of  which  State  Villard  is  the  acknowl- 
edged railroad  king.  The  party  will  return  in  a  day  or  two, 
visit  Monterey,  the  Geysers,  and  Yosemite  Valley,  and  then 
return  East  over  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Willie  Babcock  have  gone  East.  Mrs.  Seale,  of  May- 
field,  has  been  visiting  friends  and  relatives  in  the  city. 

Bella. 

letters  from  a  convent. 


I. 

Dear  Grace  :  I  promised  to  write  to  you  the  very  mo- 
ment I  arrived  ;  but  I  know  you  will  pardon  me  for  not 
keeping  my  word  strictly  to  the  letter,  when  I  tell  you  that 
the  letters  are  all  inspected  before  they  go,  and  that  prevents 
us,  of  course,  telling  our  exact  opinions  of  very  many  things 
that  occur.  So  I  shall  write  you  when  I  get  the  chance  to 
send  my  letters  outside  to  mail  them.  I  am  aware  that  it  is 
a  little  breach  of  the  rules,  but  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind 
to  have  my  secret  thoughts,  which  I  impart  only  to  yoiij 
conned  by  a  third  party,  and  retained,  too,  if  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  directors.  After  the  gentle  dignity 
of  our  home-life,  you  may  well  believe  there  are  very  many 
things  that  jar  on  one's  sense  of  what  is  nice  ;  but  I  suppose 
if  one  stays,  she  must  make  up  her  mind  to  the  enduring  of 
all  sorts  of  things.  After  a  week's  experience,  however,  I  do 
not  think  I  can  stand  it  very  long.  The  first  day  I  came  I 
was  so  bewildered  by  strange  faces  and  new  ways  that  I 
hardly  realized  that  I  was  so  separated  from  all  my  dear 
ones  ;  and  it  was  only  when,  after  being  marshaled  in  to 
prayer,  and  sent  to  bed  at  the  sound  of  a  bell,  that  I  knew 
the  routine  had  begun.  That  first  night  was,  I  think,  the 
dreariest  period  I  ever  passed  in  my  life.  The  curtains  were 
so  white,  and  rustled  in  the  night  like  they  had  been  the 
drapery  of  ghosts,  and  the  soft  footfall  of  the  black-robed 
nun,  who  walked  like  a  sentinel  about  the  dormitory,  made 
me  shiver  with  a  sort  of  foolish  fear  I  could  not  shake  off; 
and  the  sudden  change  from  the  downy  softness  of  our  own 
familiar  bed,  and  the  soft  confidences  we  always  exchanged 
under  the  cover  of  the  friendly  darkness,  to  the  enforced 
silence  here,  and  the  utter  strangeness  of  all  my  surround- 
ings made  me  more  lonely  and  homesick  than  I  had  yet  felt ; 
and  when  my  sobs  became,  I  suppose,  so  violent  that  they 
were  likely  to  disturb  the  other  girls,  my  curtains  were  pushed 
aside,  and  one  of  the  sisters,  whom  I  had  not  before  seen, 
sat  down  on  my  bed  beside  me,  and,  taking  my  hand  in  hers, 
talked  to  me  and  soothed  me  in  the  kindest  and  gentlest 
way,  until  my  tears  were  dried.  At  last  she  left  me  for  her 
own  bed,  which,  as  she  told  me,  was  next  mine,  and  that  if 
1  felt  lonely  or  sick  in  the  night,  I  was  not  to  hesitate  to  call 
her.  The  next  morning,  when  the  bell  rang,  and  the  loud- 
voiced  nun  who  has  charge  of  our  dormitory  woke  us  with 
the  sound  of  Ve?iite,  adoramus  Domine,  I  looked  around  for 
my  friend  of  last  night,  but  she  was  not  there.  While  asking 
one  of  the  girls  what  her  name  was,  I  got  my  first  "  mark," 
for  breaking  silence ;  for  we  are  not  allowed  to  speak  while 
we  are  washing  or  dressing — in  fact,  not  until  after  break- 
fast. You  would  laugh  if  you  could  see  the  girls  going  to  the 
wash-room  of  a  morning.  Each  one  is  supposed  to  have 
a  wrapper  to  wear  while  washing,  but  most  of  the  girls 
put  their  night-gowns  on  over  their  skirts,  and  slip  in 
looking  like  stuffy  rag-bags.  All  down  one  side  of  the 
room  are  rows  of  little  square  pigeon-holes,  numbered, 
and  there  in  one  of  them  each  girl  keeps  her  comb  and 
brush,  tooth-brush,  soap,  etc.,  and  underneath,  on  hooks, 
hang  the  towels.  On  the  other  side  of  the  room  is  a 
long  sink  with  a  half-dozen  or  more  faucets,  and  that 
is  where  we  wash,  and  around  the  little  looking-glasses 
the  girls  stand  six  deep.  I  have  got  so  I  can  comb 
my  hair,  and  even  put  on  my  collar  tolerably  straight  with- 
out looking  in  the  glass  at  all,  and  it  is  just  as  well,  for  as  I 
am  rather  shorter  than  most  of  the  girls,  I  would  never  get 
a  chance  to  look  at  myself.  In  each  wash-room  one  of  the 
sisters  presides.  We  have  twenty  minutes  to  wash,  dress, 
and  make  our  beds,  and  then  the  bell  rings  to  go  down- 
stairs to  "mass."  Of  course  you  can  imagine  that  a  good 
many  of  the  girls  go  down  buttoning  their  dresses  or  tying 
the  ends  of  their  hair,  for  nearly  all  wear  braids — and  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  a  tardy  one  buttoning  her  boots  in 
chapel.  Of  course  the  chapel  exercises  are  new  and  curious 
to  me  yet,  and  as  I  don't  know  what  it  means  I  cannot  tell 
you  about  it.  At  any  rate,  it  all  looks  like  nonsense,  though 
I  don't  suppose  it  is  to  them.  The  "  Protestant  girls,"  as 
they  call  us,  have  to  go  to  prayers  and  chapel  just  the  same 
as  the  others,  but  instead  of  prayer-books  in  our  places  they 
put  books  full  of  stories  of  the  miracles  performed  by  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  the  saints,  and  some  of  them  are  very  in- 
teresting, but  they  look  to  me  very  absurd.  I  suppose  that 
is  because  I  am  not  a  Catholic.  I  have  written  you  a  very 
long  letter,  and  all  about  the  school.  I  have  not  even  once 
inquired  about  you  all  at  home,  but  I  know  you  will  tell  me 
just  the  same  as  if  I  filled  up  my  letter  with  questions,  for 
you  know  that  every  word  from  home  is  as  precious  to  me 
as  a  drink  of  water  to  a  man  dying  of  thirst.  I  am  counting 
the  weeks  that  have  yet  to  pass  until  I  come  back  to  you  ; 
and  I  am  building  such  castles  of  my  vacation  time.  What 
long  talks  we  will  have,  and  how  nice  it  will  be  to  go  to  bed 
when  we  please,  and  not  with  the  chickens,  and  to  get  up  to 
a  delicious  late  breakfast,  and  not  at  the  sound  of  a  bell  in 
the  half  darkness  of  the  early  morning.  Give  my  love  to 
every  one  of  the  family,  and  a  kiss,  and  for  yourself  remember 
that  I  find  nobody  like  my  sweet  little  sister.  With  more 
love  than  I  can  tell,  I  am,  Yours,  LAURA, 


I,; 


TH  E       ARGONAU  i\ 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


If  General  Grant  accept  the  position  of  Secretary  of  War 
it  will  be  consistent  with  a  governing  principle  of  his  life, 
but  it  will  not  be  consistent  with  the  line  of  argument  that 
gathered  for  him  a  fortune  from  certain  individuals  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  it  was  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  a  re- 
tired President  to  take  office,  or  engage  in  a  private  money- 
making  occupation. 

We. trust  there  may  be  some  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  seeming  neglect  of  the  German  Emperor  orhis  chancellor 
to  send  condolences  to  our  country  for  the  death  of  Garfield 
Whether  there  may  be  or  not,  the  conduct  of  the  Germans 
of  San  Francisco  'in  reminding  the  Imperial  Chancellor  of 
his  omission,  furnishes  evidence  that  the  adopted  German 
citizen  is  a  good  enough  American  to  dare  to  criticize  Ger- 
man authority  where  it  neglects  the  courtesy  due  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  their  adoption.  It  is  such  Germans  as  these 
that  we  would  welcome  to  our  American  party. 


Speculations  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  Cabinet 
can  o'nly,  at  this  time,  be  blindly  made.  It  is  probable  that 
Mr.  Blaine  will  retire.  It  is  probable — although  friendly 
personal  relations  may  exist  between  him  and  the  President 
— he  will  be  compelled  to  withdraw.  Mr.  Blaine  had  in- 
tended to  remain  Secretary  of  State  for  four  years.  If  he 
now  retires  it  will  be  because  Mr.  Arthur  desires  him  to  do 
so.  It  will  be  because  Blaine  is  not  on  personal  or  political 
terms  with  Conkling  and  Grant ;  because  Conkling  and 
Grant  make  it  a  condition  of  their  adherence  to  the  admin- 
istration that  Blaine  shall  no  longer  be  in  prominent  posi- 
tion at  Washington  ;  because  Arthur  is  the  friend  of  those 
who  are  not  and  never  can  be  friends  of  Blaine.  Mr.  Blaine 
may  be  sent  to  England,  France,  or  Germany,  but  it  will  be 
but  honorable  exile.  How  far  the  change  of  President  will 
work  changes  in  official  life,  we  can  only  speculate.  We 
anticipate  that  these  changes  will  be  general.  Conkling, 
Grant,  Logan,  Cameron,  and  Jones  are  not  the  men  who  will 
be  withheld  by  any  sentiment  from  reaping  the  full  harvest 
of  this  victory  of  death. 

The  suggestion  of  a  monument  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  General  Garfield  is  very  fitting  at  this  time.  The  place 
for  it  is  in  our  Golden  Gate  Park.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  ten- 
cent  or  twenty-five-cent  subscriptions,  for  they  will  not 
amount  to  a  sufficient  sum  to  accomplish  anything.  Drop- 
boxes  on  lamp-posts  will  accomplish  less  than  nothing  ;  the 
amount  thus  collected  would  not  pay  for  the  cost  of  the 
boxes.  The  kind  of  charity  that  builds  monuments,  erects 
memorials,  endows  public  institutions,  is  always  ostentatious. 
California  would  have  given  little  to  the  sanitary  fund  if  the 
wisdom  and  sound  judgment  of  Starr  King  had  not  recog- 
nized this  fact  in  human  nature,  and  organized  the  movement. 
The  largest  amounts  that  would  be  contributed  to  a  Garfield 
monument  should  come  from  the  wealthy  men  and  the  large 
corporations.  Many  would  give  through  love  and  admira- 
tion ;  many  would  give  through  fear  of  refusal ;  and  if  the 
movement  assumes  the  proper  shape,  all  will  willingly  do 
something.  If  done  at  all,  it  should  be  done  now  ;  if  done 
at  all,  it  should  be  generously  done.  Our  people  are  emo- 
tional, but  their  emotions  are  short-lived.  We  wish  some 
one  would  take  the  initiative  in  this  business,  to  the  end  that 
the  form  and  features  of  our  most  honored  dead  might  be 
preserved  in  monumental  bronze — an  ornament  to  our  city, 
recalling  to  our  children  the  memory  of  one  whose  life  was 
so  admirable  and  whose  death  was  so  tragic. 


From  the  mass  of  turgid  oratory  that  has  inundated  the 
land  over  the  death  of  our  honored  and  loved  President, 
from  out  the  watery  flood  of  thin  preacher-talk,  we  repro- 
duce the  following  by  Hon.  Stephen  G.  Nye,  as  something 
worth  preserving  for  its  beauty  of  expression,  elegance  of 
diction,  and  purity  of  sentiment : 

To-day  the  world  grieves  at  the  death  of  Garfield.  My  tribute  shall 
be  but  a  paragraph  ;  and  I  would  that  I  were  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
tongues,  that  1  might  seize  the  moment  to  say  the  fit  word.  There  are 
souls  so  great  that  all  the  world  claims  kin.  There  are  minds  so  mag- 
netic that  all  others  are  attracted  to  them.  There  are  natures  so  grand, 
that  when  the  icy  breath  has  kissed  the  clay  and  closed  the  temple,  all 
earth's  millions  meet  with  muffled  tread,  mute  in  the  memory  of  a 
measureless  loss.  Manhood  is  a  guild  of  nobility.  There  are  other 
poets  than  those  whose  verse  we  read.  Thousands  thrill  with  unuttered 
poetic  thought.  Other  orators  there  are  than  they  whose  words  wake  to 
action.  Noble  deeds  have  sprung  from  noble  thoughts — the  children  of 
silence.  Heroic  facts,  more  thrilling  than  romance,  robe  us  all  around. 
The  heroes  stand  in  serried  ranks  the  world  over.  They  are  born  of 
him  who  died  to  save  a  world.  They  know  the  brotherhood.  And  this 
universal  grief  is  not  alone,  because,  at  the  height  of  his  achievement, 
Garfield's  honorable  ambition  begat  no  enmity,  and  his  advancement 
no  envy,  but  because  to  the  world's  great  masses,  he  was  their  high 
priest  at  the  altar  of  liberty,  the  interpreter  of  their  thoughts, 
their  example  of  great  manhood,  and  the  revelation  of  the 
grand  possibilities  under  a  free  government,  among  a  free 
people.  The  man  we  mourn  is  now  a  part  of  history.  What  is  it - 
what  is  human  history  ?  We  boast  of  our  country  and  our  age  ;  of 
our  century's  growth;  of  our  fifty  millions  of  people ;  of  individual 
greatness.  Of  the  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  people  of  the  earth,  how 
small  a  part  are  we  !  Earth's  little  day  goes  by;  the  world  moves  on. 
If  the  pen  of  history  notes  us  at  all,  it  has  but  a  single  line  on  a  single 
page  to  show  that  even  our  generation  have  lived,  and  our  grandest 
and  noblest  are  forgotten.  Human  history — what  is  it?  The  measure 
of  a  moment ;  the  record  of  a  lightning  flash.  See  now  Nature's  his- 
tory. In  the  Mariposa  Grove  stand  living  sentinels,  whose  childhood 
reaches  far  back  toward  the  infancy  of  human  history.  It  is  but  Na- 
ture's Now.  Look  at  another  page.  Near  us,  in  the  Livermore  Val- 
ley, every  winter's  rain  that  cuts  a  section  of  the  soil  tells  the  story  of  a 
time  when  jungles,  and  tropical  trees,  and  verdure  prevailed,  and  the 
elephant  and  the  lion  lived  and  died.  It  is  Nature's  This  Morning. 
Look  up  at  the  grand  heights  of  Yosemite,  and  see  how  the  Titans- 
fire  and  frost — in  successive  ages  have  traced,  as  with  a  diamond  pen, 
the  history  of  their  time.  It  is  but  Nature's  Yesterday.  Now,  when 
the  historic  muse  thus  stands  upon  the  mountain  peaks,  and  strides 
from  age  to  age,  to  whom  a  million  years  are  but  as  the  mincing  step 
of  the  little  girl,  do  you  say  that  national  and  individual  history  fade 
away  ' '  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision  "  ?  I  tell  you,  no  !  Nature's 
history  tells  us  of  creation  and  destruction  ;  of  power  and  intelligence  ; 
but  they  are  of  the  Infinite.  Human  history,  however,  tells  the  story 
of  human  kind ;  and  when  it  is  written,  and  the  future  shall  read  of 
the  battle  of  right  and  might ;  how  the  dim  perception  of  the  right  be- 
came crystallized  ;  how  men  learned  to  love  liberty,  and  to  fight  and 
pray  for  it,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  their  fellows,  the  life  and 
times  of  him  we  mourn  will  fill  a  hrilliant  page.  And  more.  I  shall 
not  tread  upon  the  domain  of  the  clergyman,  but  1  nuy  say  that  public 
life  has  seldom  presented  a  purer  example  of  faith,   not  only  in  the  fu- 


ture of  the  nation,  but  in  the  future  life.  He  is  rich  whose  faith  takes 
hold  with  unfaltering  trust  on  the  hereafter.  To  some  it  is  a  born 
sense  ;  to  others  it  comes  by  training  and  development ;  but  I  believe 
that  to  most  men  there  never  comes  that  unwavering  faith  that 
sees  the  future  life  as  if  "  face  to  face,"  as  did  our  Presi- 
dent. It  has  been  the  question  of  the  ages:  "If  a  man  die,  shall 
he  live  again?  "  In  the  Greek  tragedy  of  "  Ion,"  you  remember  that 
the  prince  from  childhood  had  been  educated  by  the  priest.  He  had 
grown  to  a  noble  young  manhood,  and  between  him  and  Clemanthe, 
the  priest's  daughter,  had  grown  an  undying  love.^  The  oracle  had  pro- 
claimed that,  for  his  country's  safety,  the  young  prince  must  die.  He 
accepted  his  fate.  Their  last  interview  was  long.  At  last  the  parting 
came.  Clemanthe  says  :  ' '  Shall  we  meet  again  ?  "  He  answered  :  "  I 
have  asked  that  dreadful  question  of  the  hills  that  look  eternal ;  of  the 
clear  springs  that  flow  forever  ;  of  the  stars,  among  whose  fields  of 
azure  my  raised  spirits  have  walked  in  glory.  All  are  dumb.  But  as  I 
gaze  upon  thy  living  face,  I  feel  that  there  is  something  in  love  that 
mantles  through  its  beauty  that  can  not  wholly  perish.  We  shall  meet 
again,  Clemanthe."  His  conclusion  was  the  child  of  reason.  In  our 
lives  sometimes  this  faith  is  born  of  grief.  Has  it  ever  happened  to 
you  to  hang  in  hope  and  fear  over  your  darling,  only  at  last  to  see  the 
thread  of  life  snap,  and  the  waxen  fingers  and  the  white  blossoms  folded 
over  the  still  bosom,  and  when  the  anguish  of  empty  arms  was  almost 
too  great  to  bear,  has  not  the  light  of  a  future  life  come  to  you  like  a 
new  sense?  And  may  it  not  be  that  he  whose  all-grasping,  sympathetic 
hands  reached  down  from  the  highest  position  earth  could  give  to  the 
humblest  citizen  under  his  rule,  shall,  by  the  example  of  that  pure  faith 
which  made  him  "  so  fit  to  live — so  fit  to  die,"  take  a  nation  by  the 
hand  and  lead  it  to  the  sublime  heights  of  practical  religious  faith  upon 
which  he  stood?  And  may  we  not  hope  that  when  another  century 
shall  have  passed,  and  our  children's  children  shall  stand  upon  the 
mountain  heights  of  the  world's  progress,  our  beloved  country  shall 
blossom  and  fructify  in  all  the  glorious  fruits  of  a  Christian  civilization? 
So  let  the  nation  pray  ;  and  so  praying  with  the  faith  of  him  we  mourn, 
the  prayers  shall  be  answered. 


FROM    MONTEREY. 


Beshrew  me,  but  I  have  turned  a  Jenkins  !  By  a  small 
mother  mark  on  my  arm  it  was  prophesied  that  I  would  turn 
out  bad,  but  I  doubt  if  the  prophresy  contemplated  such  utter 
depravity  as  that  into  which  I  have  now  fallen.  I  loathe  my- 
self for  doing  it  ;  but  better  thus  than  the  severe  look  and 
cold  silence  with  which  I  am  threatened  by  my  dear  wife, 
who,  having  persuaded  me  to  go  down  and  spend  a  week  at 
the  Del  Monte,  now  insists  that  the  fact,  and  the  doings  of 
the  other  guests,  should  be  made  known  through  the  refining 
columns  of  the  Argonaut.  My  wife  has  decided  that  the 
Del  Monte  is  a  splendid  place,  and  thinks  it  compares  favor- 
ably with  Saratoga  (where,  by  the  way,  I  captured  the  dear 
one  who  is  responsible  for  this  article).  There  are  about  a 
hundred  guests,  chiefly  from  the  city.  Andrew  B.  McCreery, 
the  whilome  Apollo  of  the  Boulevard  Capucine,  has  wrapped 
himself  in  the  mantle  of  seclusion,  and  spreads  his  Apollo- 
like form  under  the  shade  of  the  tall  oak  opposite  the  main 
entrance.  He  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  dining-room,  but  his 
chief  nourishment  consists  of  Moore's,  and  Byron's,  and 
Swinburne's  poems.  (This  fact  he  confided  to  my  wife  on 
promise  of  deepest  secrecy.)  Consul  and  Mrs.  William 
Lane  Booker  have  been  spending  the  first  week  of  their 
honeymoon  at  the  Del  Monte.  Both  seem  to  bear  up 
bravely.  What  a  consolaton  it  is  to  us  entrapped  ones  to 
know  that  all  have  to  come  to  the  same  pass  sooner 
or  later.  Mrs.  Booker  is  a  petite  blonde,  and  looks 
charming.  Mrs.  Wright,  of  Sacramento,  and  Mrs.  Ladd,  from 
the  city,  are  much  together.  They  form  a  centre  figure 
around  which,  my  wife  tells  me,  the  Del  Monte  world  moves 

th  fear  and  trembling.  A  party  of  about  twenty-five  came 
down  last  week,  consisting  of  Supervisor  and  Mrs.  Stetson, 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Faull,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Reynolds,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  T. 
Bent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Deane,  Miss  Emma  Marye, 
Misses  Sally  and  Nellie  Stetson,  Miss  Lillie  Kirk,  Miss 
Jenny  Shattuck,  (who  is  shortly  to  marry  Mr.  William  Fiske,) 
Superintendent  of  Schools  J.  W.  Taylor,  and  Messrs.  Charles 
de  Lacy,  E.  M.  Moore,  and  William  L.  Deane.  The  youth 
ful  Major  Hammond,  major  domo  of  the  road  and  hotel, 
hinted,  under  promise  of  absolute  secrecy,  to  my  wife,  that 
it  was  the  nicest  and  best-behaved  party  that  had  visited  the 
hotel  this  season,  and  Mrs.  Bather,  who  is,  of  course,  well 
acquainted  with  all  of  them,  insists  that  we  shall  hereafter 
cultivate  their  society.  As  a  further  inducement  to  open  our 
parlors  to  them,  she  tells  me  that  Mr.  Stetson  is  the  coming 
man  for  Governor  of  the  State.  That  settles  it.  The  whole 
party  will  be  invited  some  time  during  the  month  to  one  of 
Mrs..  Bather's  aesthetic  dinners.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hillier  are 
down  to  remain  a  month.  Mrs.  Hillier  is  improving  in 
health  and  looks,  and  contemplates  a  trip  to  Europe  next 
season.  Charming  Mrs.  Redding  {nde  Cowles)  came  down 
with  her  husband  last  Saturday.  General  and  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson and  family  are  installed  for  a  month,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  H.  R.  Mann,  whose  husband  goes  down  every  Satur- 
day. The  Board  of  Brokers  were  represented  during  the 
week  by  Messrs.  Lazure,  Hutchison,  and  Hochstadter.  We 
are  coming  up  next  Tuesday,  but  shall  probably  return  for  a 
week  or  two  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month.     Yours, 

Bather. 


SOME    REMINISCENT    GOSSIP. 


Pacific  Coast  Magnificence — Princely  Presentations — A  Gold  Table  Ser- 
vice—A Thirty-five  Thousand  Dollar  Silver  Set—  The  Sharon  and 
Mills  Checks— Jim  Keene's  One  Million  Gift  to  His  Wife— Keene 
jfr.'s  Stable  and  Blooded  Stock. 


Baron  de  Sigognac  is  a  typical  country  gentleman.  Once 
every  year  he  visits  Paris,  and  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  time  always  carries  a  note  book,  in  which  he  records  the 
opinions  passed  on  famous  people  of  the  hour  or  the  impres- 
sions they  have  left  upon  him.  A  few  samples  will  illustrate 
the  nature  of  this  remarkable  book.  As  thus  :  Thiers — Col- 
lector of  engravings.  A.  Dumas,  pere — Celebrated  mulatto. 
MacMahon — Brave  in  the  field  of  battle.  Hugo— Good  au- 
thor. Jules  Grevy — Plays  a  good  game  of  billiards.  George 
Sand — Wore  men's  clothes.  Gounod — Musician,  decorated, 
like  myself,  with  the  order  of  Isabella  the  Catholic. 


There  is  little  use,  says  the  Boston  Transcript^  in  criticis- 
ing the  tendency  to  indulge  our  sense  of  sublimity  with  long 
words.  We  shall  most  likely  continue  to  erect  edifices  in 
locations  and  inaugurate  musical  seasons  until  our  sense  of 
humor  leads  us  to  prefer  to  build  houses  in  places  and  begin 
courses  of  concerts.  Perhaps  patent-medicine  men  are 
already  doing  all  that  can  be  done  to  awaken  this  sense  of 
humor  in  us. 

Paul  DeVoulede  was  talking  with  an  amiable  and  very  de- 
collete lady  in  a  salon  the  other  night.  On  the  lady's  breast 
was  a  diamond  cross.  A  moment  of  silence.  Then  the 
lady,  affectedly  ;  "  You  are  looking  at  my  cross  ?  "  "  Yes, 
madame."  "  Does  it  please  you?"  "Very  much.  Mais  je 
prdfere  le  Calvaire." 


The  costly  and  beautiful  service  of   silver  presented  to 
Mr.  Booker,  the  British  Consul,  on  the  occasion  of  his  mar- 
riage to  Mrs.  Bispham,  a  few  days  since,  recalls  the  recol- 
lections of  other  costly  gifts  made  on  different  occasions  in 
this  city  in  the  olden  time.     When  Commodore  Garrison,  at 
the  end  of  his  term  in  1854,  retired  from  the  office  of  Mayor, 
he  presented  the  whole  of  his  salary  to  different  charitable 
institutions,  and  this  fact,  in  addition  to  his  well-known  char- 
acter for  generosity,  led  some  of  his  friends  to  start  a  move- 
ment in  recognition  of  the  act,  and  of  his  services  as  Mayor, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  character  as  a  business  man  of  unusual 
l'berality  in  all  his  transactions,  and  in  his  private  life  with- 
out reproach.     The  movement  was  a  great  success.     Such 
houses  as  Wells,   Fargo  &  Co.,  Page,  Bacon  &  Co.,  and 
others,  headed  the  list  with  sums  of  five  hundred  dollars 
each,  and  the  total  amount  soon  ran  up  to  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.     At  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  testimonial  should  take  the  shape  of  a  gold 
tea  and  breakfast  set,  and  a  contract   was  made  with  J.  W. 
Tucker,  the  then  leading  jeweler  here,  to  furnish  the  same. 
Nearly  five  hundred  ounces  of  the  purest  gold  that  could 
be  made  available  for  manufacturing  purposes  was  used,  and 
when  completed,  its  wonderful  beauty  and  richness  attracted 
great  attention.     It  was  undoubtedly,  at  that  time,  the  only 
gold  set  in  America,  and  when  subsequently  taken  by  the 
commodore  to  New  York,  it  astonished  even  the  jewelers 
there.     At  the  marriage  of  the  commodore  to  Miss  Randall, 
some  two  years  since,  it  was  one  of  the  many  costly  gifts 
made  the  bride  by  her  princely  groom,  and  has  since,  not 
unfrequently,  been  in  use  at  the  quiet  and  select  entertain- 
ments for  which  the  Garrisons  are  famous.     In  extent  and 
value  it  has  since  been  exceeded  by  that  of  William  H.  Van- 
derbilt,  which  is  said  to  consist  of  a  dinner  as  well  as  a  tea 
set,  and  to  weigh  over  two  thousand  ounces.     Rumor  has  it 
that  even  this  set  is  outdone  by  that  of  the  Astors  ;  but  they 
are  a  quiet  people,  and  little  given  to  parade  their  abnormal 
wealth,  or  make  a  display  of  their  treasure,  except  in  the  way 
of  diamonds,  and  of  these   Mrs.  Astor  is  said  to  have  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  collection  in  this  country.     Soon 
after  the  Garrison  presentation,  Henry  Haight,  the  cashier  of 
Page,  Bacon  &  Co. — who  were  then  seemingly  in  the  height 
of  their  prosperity — was  presented  by  the  merchants  with  a 
full  dinner  and  tea  set  of  silver,  made  likewise  by  Tucker, 
which  in  extent  and  value  lar  exceeded  that  made  to  the  com- 
modore, costing  something  over  thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 
It  was  distributed  in  six  large  cases,  and  drew  crowds  to  Tuck- 
er's store  while  on  exhibition  there.     The  disastrous  failure, 
soon  after,  of  Page,  Bacon  &  Co.  ruined  Haight,  and  it  was 
reported  that  the  set  was  disposed  of  piecemeal,  to  meet  his 
emergencies.     The  gifts  made  by  ex-Senator  Sharon  and  D. 
O.  Mills  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  their  respective 
daughters,  consisted  of  checks  for  enormous  amounts,  only 
rivaled  by   those   given  by  Vanderbilt   on   like   occasions. 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Stewart's  gifts  to  her  two  grand-nieces,  on  the 
occasion  of  their  marriages,  took  the  shape  of  large  and 
costly  mansions,  newly  furnished  throughout.     One  of  these 
is  directly  opposite   the   marble   palace  on  Fifth    Avenue, 
which  she  occupies,  and  at  the  time  was  valued,  with  its  fur- 
niture, at  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.     Jim  Keene,  a  year 
or  two  since,  laid  aside   something  for  a  rainy  day,  in  the 
shape  of  a  gift  to  his  wife  of  one  million  dollars.     Mrs. 
Keene  was  a  Miss  Daingerfield,  of  Virginia,  and  a  sister  of 
Judge  Daingerfield,  formerly  of  this  State.     Keene  has  no 
house  in  New  York,  and   his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife 
and  two  children,  reside  all  the  year  round  at  Newport.    Mrs. 
Keene  has  a  great  horror  of  the  stock  exchange,  and  her 
whole  ambition  is  said  to  be  to  get  her  husband  to  purchase 
an  estate   in   Virginia,  and   devote  himself   to   the  raising 
of    blooded     stock.       With     this     view,     Mr.     Keene     is 
said    to    be    in    negotiation    for    a    large    tract    of    land 
there  ;    but   he    is   so    completely    infatuated    with    stock- 
gambling    that    it    is     very     doubtful    if     he     will     ever 
abandon  the  street.    Outside  of  stocks,  his  great  interest  and. 
ambition  is  in  his  stable,  and  his  intense  desire  to  win  the 
English  "  Derby."    All  of  his  horses  abroad  are  in  charge  of 
his  brother,  but  the  entries  from  his  stable  and  the  general 
superintendence  of  its  affairs    have  been,  and  presumably 
are  still,  in  the  hands  of  Adolph  Mailliard,  Esq.,  of  Marin 
County,  in  this  State,  where  he  has  a  large  and  valuable 
estate.     Though    at   present   residing  there,  Mr.  Mailliard. 
spends  much  of  his  time  abroad,  where  his  reputation  as  a 
judge  of  horseflesh,  and  his  judgment  in  the  control  of  a 
racing-stable  are  conceded  to  be  unsurpassed.     Jim  Keene 
goes  but  little  in  society,  as  the  tastes  of  his  wife  are  wholly 
domestic.     His  son  is  rather  a  favorite  at  Newport,  and  is 
said  to  be  the  best  rider  of  any  of  the  jeunesse  dorie  of  that 
city.     As  a  hurdle  rider  he  has  no  equal.     Though  only  six- 
teen years  old,  he  has  his  own  stable  fully  equipped  with 
carriages  of  every  description,  and  a  choice  stock  of  trotters 
and  polo  horses.      The  animosity  of  Jim  Keene  toward  Jay 
Gould  is  of  the  bitterest  character.     The  latter,  about  three 
years  ago,  got  Keene  in  so  tight  a  place  that,  to  those  who 
were  posted,  the  loss  of  his  great  fortune  seemed  inevitable. 
However,  a  large  transaction  in  malt,  by  which  he  realized 
something  over  two  millions  at  the  time,  carried  him  through, 
and  enabled  him  to  redeem  some  of  his  losses  ;  but  he  longs 
for  an  opportunity  to  get  even  with  Gould,  whose  immense 
resources  and  wonderful  ability  make  him  almost  invulnera- 
ble against  attack.     A.  A.  Selover,  formerly  of  this  city,  like 
Keene,  has  no  great  affection  for  Gould,  who  on  one  occa- 
sion got  him  in  the  door,  where  he  was  badly  squeezed.     It 
came  near  costing  Gould  his  life,  as  he  was  assaulted  by 
Selover  and  thrown  into  an  area  in   Exchange   Place — his 
fall,  fortunately  for  him,  being  broken  by  an  iron  bar,  which 
alone  saved  him   from  bringing  up  head  first  on  the  stone 
pavement,  ten  feet  below.     Gould  made  no  complaint  at  the 
time,  but  it  is  said  he  has  crossed  Selover's  path  more  than 
once  since  the  occurrence,  and  that  in  a  way  which  in  no 
wise  bettered  the  latter's  fortunes.  T. 

San   Francisco,  September,  18S1. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


A    HAUNTED    HAMLET. 

The  Extraordinary  Experience  of  a  Strolling  English  Player. 


I  was  the  leading  man.  We  had  been  "barn-storming" 
through  the  provinces  for  some  months,  and  the  season  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  So,  too,  was  the  time  for  a  certain  note 
I  had  drawn  when  the  season  began.  Not  having  money 
enough  to  purchase  my  stage  dresses,  I  had  borrowed  from 
a  London  Shylock,  telling  him  that  as  leading  man  my  salary 
was  princely.  My  bill  was  already  overdue,  when,  by  some 
unlucky  chance,  my  sharp  creditor  heard  of  the  smallness  of 
my  salary.  He  wrote  fiercely  to  demand  the  amount  of  the 
bill  I  had  given  him,  or  threatened  immediate  proceedings. 
I  put  him  off  as  well  as  I  could,  hoping  for  something  to 
turn  up  that  might  enable  me  to  satisfy  his  demands. 

Three  nights  before  we  closed  my  benefit  was  to  come  off". 
I  had  put  up  "  Hamlet  "  and  "  The  Road  to  Ruin."  My  an- 
nouncing the  former  of  these  much  annoyed  the  manager, 
who  had  not  sufficient  confidence  in  my  experience  to  trust 
me  with  the  Danish  Prince,  but  he  at  last  gave  way.  Per- 
haps his  compliance  was  the  more  easily  obtained  through 
the  influence  of  his  daughter  Amy,  who  was  to  play  Ophelia. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  season  we  had  contracted  an  alli- 
ance, both  offensive  and  defensive,  but  also  amatory,  and 
with  connubial  eventualities.  The  slightest  hindrance  to 
the  eventualities  was  the  extreme  smallness  of  my  salary 
and  the  utter  nothingness  of  Amy's.  Her  father  put  her 
down  at  a  high  figure  in  the  treasury  books,  but  scrupulously 
drew  the  money  himself. 

Well,  every  bill-board  bore  the  announcement  in  bills  half 
a  yard  in  length  :  "  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Stanley;  Ophelia,  by  Miss  Amy  St.  John  ;  for  rest 
of  characters  see  small  bills."  Things  went  well.  Every 
seat  in  the  boxes  was  let,  and  the  tickets  for  pit  and  gallery 
had  gone  off  so  well  that  less  than  the  average  amount  taken 
at  the  doors  would  overflow  the  house. 

The  old  church  clock  tolling  the  important  hour  of  six 
warned  me  to  hurry  from  my  lodgings  to  that  temple  of  fame 
in  which  I  fondly  hoped  I  had  secured  a  niche  for  myself. 
As  I  walked  along  I  began  to  taste  the  pleasure  of  celebrity. 
Shopmen  nudged  each  other  as  I  passed.  A  couple  of  young 
ladies,  whose  profession  appeared  to  be  "millinery,"  looked 
at  me  from  under  their  bonnets,  and  then  repeated  my  name 
in  a  whisper  loud  enough  for  me  to  hear  half-a-dozen  yards 
from  them. 

"This  is  indeed  renown,"  I  muttered;  "what  matters  it 
that  my  salary  is  small,  when  my  fame  is  becoming  so  great  ?" 
As  I  said  the  words,  I  felt  a  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and 
turned,  with  the  glow  of  exultation  still  suffusing  my  cheek. 
"  Mr.  Arthur  Stanley,  I  believe,  sir,"  said  the  accoster. 
"  That  is  my  name,"  I  replied,  trying  to  hurry  on. 
"  Excuse  me,  sir,  then,"  returned  the  man,  "but  you  must 
come  with  me.     At  Che  suit  of  Moses  Cohen,  for  twenty -five 
pun  ten,,  and  costs." 

He  handed  me  a  small  slip  of  paper — I  dare  say  you  can 
guess  its  contents — and  took  me  by  the  arm.    * 

"  This  is  most  unfortunate,"  I  said  ;  "  had  it  been  but  one 
night  later  I  should  not  have  minded." 

"Case  of  '  hook  it,'  I  suppose,"  said  the  man. 
"  On  the  contrary,  I  should  have  been  able  to  have  dis- 
charged the  amount.     I  suppose  you  couldn't  put  off  the  ar- 
rest till  after  business  this  evening?" 

"  Not  on  any  account,"  replied  my  captor,  and  I  saw  that 
he  quite  meant  what  he  said. 

This,  then,  was  the  end  of  my  ambitious  aspirations.  In- 
stead of  the  glare  of  the  footlights  and  the  plaudits  of  an 
audience,  I  was  to  have  the  darkness  and  stillness  of  a  jail  ! 
I  folded  my  arms  in  despair,  and  defied  my  fate. 

"  Let  us  go,"  I  said,  "  for  to-night  was  appointed  for  my 
benefit ;  but  no  matter.  '  Denmark's  a  prison — a  goodly  one, 
in  which  there  are  many  confines,  wards,  anddungeons  !'  Lead 
on."  As  I  turned  to  accompany  the  bailiffs  man,  a  messen- 
ger from  the  theatre  accosted  me. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Stanley,"  the  man  said,  "  I  am  sent  to  tell  you 
that  we've  no  ghost ;  Figgins  has  just  come  in  awfully 
drunk." 

I  was  about  to  answer  him,  when  my -captor  interrupted 
me,  asking  me  if  I  had  put  up  "  Hamlet."  Upon  my  reply- 
ing in  the  affirmative,  he  said  he  thought  he  could  help  me. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  an  amateur  theatrical  club,  and 
the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father  had  been  one  of  his  most  suc- 
cessful attempts.  If  I  liked  he  would  sustain  the  part  on 
this  occasion,  and,  thus  keeping  his  eye.  upon  me,  would 
postpone  my  arrest  until  after  the  performance.  I  saw  that 
vanity  instigated  the  offer,  but  as  drowning  men  clutch  at 
straws,  I  accepted  the  proposal,  and  hurried  off  to  the  thea- 
tre with  all  speed,  accompanied  by  my  obliging  Nemesis.  In 
the  difficulty  the  manager  consented  to  my  supposed  friend's 
offer,  and,  a  few  hints  sufficing  to  take  the  place  of  rehear- 
sal, half  an  hour  before  the  curtain  was  to  rise  saw  the  bai- 
liff's man  donning  the  armor  of  the  inebriated  Figgins. 

Up  went  the  curtain,  to  a  house  crowded  to  the  ceiling. 
The  tragedy  commenced  with  every  promise  of  success,  my 
reception  was  most  flattering,  and  the  applause  which 
greeted  my  points  almost  made  me  forget  the  presence  of 
my  custodian,  who  watched  me  with  ever-vigilant  eyes  from 
the  wing.  I  was  naturally  apprehensive  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  ghost  would  be  rendered,  but  the  interview  with 
my  father's  shade  was  as  satisfactory  as  it  would  have  been 
had  Figgins  himself  embodied  the  spirit,  although  it  must  be 
admitted  that  spirits  were  peculiarly  in  his  line. 

As  the  words,  "Adieu,  adieu  !  Hamlet,  remember  me," 
were  uttered,  generous  applause  rewarded  the  exertions  of 
the  stage-struck  bailiff.  With  a  sigh  of  relief,  I  was  about 
to  apostrophize  heaven,  earth,  and  the  other  place,  when, 
turning,  I  saw  my  father's  spirit  still  upon  the  stage. 

"  Leave  the  stage,"  I  whispered,  supposing  that  my  friend 
had  forgotten  his  exit. 

To  my  horror  the  ghost  replied,  with  an  oath,  not  loud  but 

deep,  that  he  would  see  me  d d  first.     It  was  in  vain  that 

I  reiterated  my  directions ;  the  ghost  would  not  give  up.  And, 
feeling  that  the  situation  was  critical,  I  went  on  with  my  part, 
and  strove  with  extra  vehemence  to  carry  the  audience  with 
me,  so  that  they  might  overlook  the  presence  of  the  im- 
placable shade.  Either  the  audience  were  not  at  home 
with  the  text,  or  looked  upon  the  ghost's  remaining 
as    a    new    reading,    for    they    gave    no    sign    of   disap- 


proval. When  Horatio  and  Marcellus  came  on,  how- 
ever, their  wonder  almost  brought  on  the  catastrophe,  but  I 
urged  them  to  go  on,  and  the  act  drew  to  a  conclusion,  with 
the  novelty  of  the  ghost  speaking  his  injunction  over  my  left 
shoulder. 

The  drop  down,  I  showered  expostulations  on  my  perse- 
cuting father's  head,  but  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  them  all. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Guv'ner,"  he  said,  "  I  ain't  wishing 
to  be  at  all  annoyin'  or  ungentlemanly  to  you,  but  I  had  to 
arrest  a  gent  in  your  profession  once,  and  obliged  him  by 
waiting  until  the  performance  was  over,  when  blowed  if  he 
wasn't  shabby  enough  to  get  taken  down  a  trap  at  the  end, 
and  bolt.  I  thought  of  that  while  I  was  on  the  stage  just 
now  with  you,  and  if  I  leave  you  again,  my  mother  was  a 
Frenchman."  Without  going  into  the  question  of  his  pa- 
rentage, I  promised  to  surrender  myself  at  the  end  of  the 
evening,  but  it  was  to  no  purpose,  he  was  obstinate.  In  the 
absence  of  the  manager,  who  had  been  luckily  called  away, 
I  confessed  my  dilemma  to  the  prompter,  and  he,  influenced 
by  good  feeling,  and  the  promise  of  a  present  on  the  morrow, 
consented  to  allow  the  tragedy  to  go  on,  in  spite  of  my  being 
perpetually  haunted. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  tale  was  in  every  dressing-room,  and 
the  company  choking  with  laughter  ;  but  as  it  was  not  an 
affair  of  theirs,  they  did  not  offer  any  objection  to  the  constant 
interpolation  of  my  father's  accursed  spirit.  Polonius's  in- 
terview was  shadowed  by  his  presence,  and  although  the 
ancient  chamberlain  took  his  leave,  the  substitute  of  Figgins 
remained  a  fixture.  Plagued  by  Rosencrantz  and  Guilden- 
stern,  I  was  still  more  bored  by  the  abominable  shade  he 
intruded  upon  my  interview  with  Ophelia,  listened  to  the 
scolding  I  gave  the  queen,  and  looked  on  while  1  stabbed 
Polonius. 

I  felt  like  a  man  who  on  the  steps  of  the  gallows  receives 
a  reprieve.  Alas  !  my  head  was  not  out  of  the  noose  yet. 
As  I  was  standing  at  the  wing,  in  readiness  for  my  entrance 
for  the  fifth  act,  I  noticed  the  manager  looking  on  from  the 
other  side.  I  shuddered.  I  knew  his  violence  and  tyranny, 
and  I  trembled  at  his  rage  should  he  stay  there  to  witness 
the  ghost's  unusual  presence.  I  spoke  to  the  bailiff's  man"; 
I  implored  him  to  leave  me  for  the  rest  of  the  tragedy ;  I 
promised  him  money,  anything  he  should  demand,  but  it 
was  in  vain.  My  anxiety  to  be  away  from  him  only  con- 
firmed him  in  his  suspicions  that  I  wanted  to  use  the  oppor- 
tunity to  escape. 

Despair  made  me  desperate.  I  called  a  scene-shifter,  and 
while  I  pointed  to  one  of  the  fly-pieces,  as  if  it  was  of  that  I 
was  speaking,  I  whispered  words  of  very  different  import 
in  his  ear.  The  man  nodded  and  hurried  away,  while  1, 
to  keep  up  appearances,  again  begged  the  ghost  to  remain 
invisible — of  course  without  making  any  impression  upon  his 
obstinate  nature.  In  a  minute  the  scene-shifter  returned. 
"  It's  all  right,  sir,"  he  said.  "'  It  will  be  arranged  directly." 
A  glance  thanked  him. 

"  If  you  still  persist  in  being  at  my  elbow,"  I  said  to  my 
ghost,  "  I  must  trouble  you  to  shift  your  quarters,  as  I  enter 
at  the  back  of  the  scene." 

He  accompanied  me  as  requested,  followed  by  the  scene- 
shifter,  and  as  we  stopped  I  heard  the  cue  given  for  my  en- 
trance. I  turned  to  my  ally,  who  stamped  sharply  on  the  stage, 
and  a  knock  underneath  replying  to  his  signal,  he  seized  the 
ghost,  as  the  trap  upon  which  they  stood  opened,  and  in  a 
moment  they  were  both  hidden  from  my  sight.  The  bailiff's 
man  knew  enough  of  stage  mechanism  not  to  venture  upon 
a  struggle  while  descending  a  trap,  and  although  he  gave 
me  a  parting  look  of  reproach  and  anger,  he  knew  that  he 
was  unable  to  oppose  his  fate. 

Thus  relieved  in  mind,  I  hurried  on  for  the  grave  scene 
with  a  lightened  spirit,  and  everything  went  well  accordingly. 
My  quips  with  the  grave-digger,  my  Yorick  speech,  "  Im- 
perial Caesar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay,"  all  brought  a  torrent 
of  applause,  and  when  I  leapt  into  the  grave  the  whole  house 
was  enthusiastic. 

I  had  just  said  to  Laertes,  "  I  prithee  take  thy  fingers 
from  my  throat,"  when  I  felt  other  hands,  beside  those  of 
Ophelia's  brother,  assailing  me.  I  knew  too  well  who  grap- 
pled me  ;  and  assured  that  the  time  for  expostulation,  was 
gone,  I  prepared  for  a  short  struggle  to  get  rid  of  the  ghost, 
at  any  rate  for  that  scene.  At  the  same  moment  I  heard  the 
deep  tones  of  the  manager,  but  in  the  confusion  I  could  not 
understand  what  he  said.  I  had  not  long  to  wait,  however, 
before  I  saw  the  execution  of  his  orders. 

The  first  grave-digger,  advancing  from  the  back  of  the 
scene,  seized  the  ghost  by  the  arms,  and,  giving  him  a  pre- 
paratory swing,  slung  him  on  his  shoulders  and  walked  off 
the  stage  with  him.  The  violence  of  the  motion  had  loos- 
ened the  fastenings  of  the  helmet,  and  the  final  jerk  shook 
it  from  the  bailiff's  head,  displaying  a  vast  quantity  of  un- 
kempt carrotty  hair.  The  house  was  in  a  roar,  and  when, 
amid  the  din,  the  angry  ghost  was  heard  threatening  in 
language  far  from  Shakespearean,  and  certainly  not  polite, 
the  audience  seemed  a  congregation  of  lunatics.  I  jumped 
from  the  grave,  but  soon  such  a  storm  of  laughter  hailed  me, 
that,  with  one  look  of  terror  at  the  audience,  I  rushed  off  the 
stage,  as  I  heard  the  manager's  indignant  orders  for  the 
prompter  to  "  ring  down." 

I  did  not  dare  ask  the  manager  to  renew  for  next  season.  I 
knew  it  would  be  hopeless.  I  lost  no  time  in  writing  for 
engagements  elsewhere,  but  I  met  with  constant  rebuffs. 
One  manager  declined  negotiation,  "  as  he  did  not  keep  a 
bailiff's  man  in  the  theater."  Matters  at  last  became  serious; 
the  funds  remaining  from  my  benefit  were  gone.  A  vacancy 
for  a  clown  occurred.  I  replied  as  Signor  Antonio,  obtained 
the  engagement,  and  six  months  after  I  had  played  "  Ham- 
let" for  my  benefit,  I  went  on  as  a  clown  in  a  pantomime. 
"To  what  base  use  we  may  return,  Horatio!"       — A?ion. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


Singular,  says  Burdette,  how  much  heavier  some  fish  are 
than  others.  Now,  there's  the  shark,  for  instance;  a  shark 
nine  feet  long  only  weighs  about  four  hundred  pounds,  while 
it's  a  poor  trout  four  and  a-half  inches  long  that  doesn't 
weigh  seven  pounds  and  a  quarter,  and  the  man  who  caught 
it  will  swear  to  it. 


Ask  a  woman  how  old  she  is  if  you  want  to  see  her  show 
her  rage. 

A  recluse  is  often  nothing  but  a  wreck  loose  from  society. 


"  Wild  Work  "  is  by  the  same  lady  of  whose  novel,  "  Manch,"  Alex- 
ander Stephens  said  :  "It  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  books  I  ever  read," 
and  if  Mrs.  Bryan  has  not  succeeded  in  giving  the  book  the  solider 
qualities  possessed  by  the  recent  Southern  stories,  she  certainly  has  not 
fallen  behind  in  sensation  and  excitement.  Situation,  denouement,  and 
dilemma  follow  one  another  in  even  more  rapid  order  ihan  in  one  of 
Tourgee's  novels.  And  if  the  reader  seeks  plot  and  emotion  he  will 
i.nd  it  thickly  crammed.  Most  novelists,  now-a-days,  are  contented  to 
devote  their  energies  to  one  love  episode,  but  this  writer  furnishes  sev- 
eral ;  and  those,  too,  in  a  most  curious  fashion.  She  favors  the  reader 
in  the  first  half  of  the  book  with  the  refusing  of  one  lover,  by  one  of  the 
heroines,  her  marriage  to  a  Yankee  "carpet-bagger,"  and  her  final 
death  through  his  heartless  treatment;  and  then,  not  content  with  a 
pathetic  finishing  of  this  character,  this  ingenious  writer  Ukes  up  hero- 
ine number  two,  and,  after  having  had  her  engaged  all  through  the  first 
half,  occupies  most  of  the  latter  part  by  weaning  her  away  from  her  first 
love  to  another  and  more  romantic  individual.  And,  on  ending,  she 
picks  up  number  three  and  almost  marries  her  to  the  "carpet-bagger," 
but  repents,  and  so  saves  the  reader  pain.  There  is  much  that  is  political 
in  the  storv.  The  lady  gives  many  interesting  bits  of  "  inner  history," 
as  regards  the  secret  machinations  of  some  ol  the  politicians  in  the  re- 
constructed States.  There  are  Ku-Klux  appearances,  rescues  from  the 
violence  of  "  chivalrous  "  Southern  avengers,  exciting  incidents  of  the 
brutality  of  some  of  the  United  States  army  officers,  one  of  them,  a 
Lieutenant  Osborne,  insultingly  endeavoring  to  kiss  heroine  number 
two  when  she  is  succoring  an  unfortunate  "Texas  gentleman."  On 
the  whole,  this  is  an  interesting  addition  to  ths  mass  of  matter  which 
has  appeared  since  the  memorable  Ku-Klux  troubles  and  "bloody- 
shirt  "  campaigns  ;  although  we  cannot  but  regard  as  ratherimprobable 
much  of  what  the  author  in  her  preface  vouches  for  as  truth.  Published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. ;  for  sale  at  the  bookstores  ;  price,  $1.50. 

When  Mr.  Black  recently  plunged  his  disciples  into  the  Nihilistic 
surf  of  "  Sunrise,"  they  were  both  surprised  and  disgusted.  Is  he  go- 
ing to  drift  into  the  tiresome  road  which  Trollope  in  his  old  age  has 
reached,  or  is  he  taken  with  Charles  Reade's  hobby-mania?  were  the 
questions.  But  if  his  readers  were  dismayed  by  the  communistic  story, 
they  were  happily  relieved  on  the  publication  of  "That  Beautiful 
Wretch,"  and  a  return  to  the  delightful  style  which  gave  "A  Princess 
of  Thule  "  and  ' '  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton  "  their  charm.  Mr.  Black  is 
in  his  element  when  he  is  mingling  love  with  romantic  or  majestic 
scenery,  and  what  though  nature  dons  her  holiday  attire  at  his  bidding 
and  shows  us  only  her  brightest  side,  it  is  most  delightful  in  its  attrac- 
tion and  refreshes  the  worn-out  reader  of  the  average  novels.  Pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers  ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's  ;  price,  $1.25. 

What  youth  has  not,  at  some  period  of  life,  had  a  frantic  yearning  to 
run  away  and  join  a  circus,  to  do  ground  and  lofty  tumbling  iu  a  circus- 
ring,  clad  in  the  brilliancy  of  spangled  trunks,  to  the  music  of  a  red- 
and-yellow-clad  brass  band?  This  dream  of  juvenile  bliss  is  at  last  the 
theme  of  a  little  story  by  James  Otis,  entitled  "  Toby  Tyler,  or  Ten 
Weeks  with  a  Circus."  It  tells  of  how  a  little  boy,  lured  by  the  fasci- 
nation of  the  peanut- vender's  descriptions  of  life  in  the  ring,  leaves  his 
native  village,  and  kind  but  strict  uncle,  and  goes  off  with  the  traveling 
show.  He  meets  with  varied  treatment,  and  at  last,  homesick,  runs 
away  with  "  Mr.  Stubbs,"  a  performing  monkey.  Mr.  Stubbs  is  shot 
in  a  wood  by  a  young  man  out  hunting.  The  scene  is  pathetic  and 
amusing.  Says  Toby,  taking  the  poor  monkey's  paw:  "  Who  could 
have  been  so  cruel?  Oh,  if  you  could  only  speak  to  me  !  How  I  love 
you,  Mr.  Stubbs  !  An'  now  you're  goin'  to  die  an'  leave  me.  Oh,  if  I 
hadn't  spoken  cross  to  you  yesterday,  an'  if  I  hadn't  a'most  choked 
you  the  day  that  we  went  to  the  skeleton's  {one  of  the  side-shows)  to 
dinner!  Forgive  me  for  bein' bad  to  you — won't  you,  Mr.  Stubbs?" 
And  then,  as  he  sees  the  murderer  approaching,  fiercely  exclaims  : 
"  Why  don't  you  go  away?  Don't  you  see  that  you  have  killed  Mr. 
Stubbs,  an' you'll  be  hung  for  murder?"  The  young  man  proves  a 
benefactor,  however,  and  returns  poor  Toby — glad  to  go  back — to  his 
uncle.  It  is  difficult  to  write  a  really  good  child's  book,  but  Mr.  Otis 
seems  to  have  succeeded.  He  is  now  running  a  serial  in  Harper's 
Young  People.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale 
at  Bancroft's  ;  price,  $1. 

In  the  September  Blackwood  is  concluded  "  The  Private  Secretary," 
a  serial  story,  which  many  readers  will  be  surprised  to  learn  is  by  the 
talented  author  of  that  little  sketch  which  appeared  about  ten  years 
ago,  "The  Battle  of  Dorking."  Besides  this  is  another  one  of  this 
magazine's  amusing  little  comedies,  "  A  False  Start."  "The  Land  of 
the  Khemi"is  continued.  "Hints  for  an  Autumnal  Ramble"  and 
"Lighter  Spanish  Poetry"  are  both  good,  while  the  short  paper  on 
the  late  Dr.  Benton  is  timely,  and  of  decided  interest.     Reprinted  by 

the  Leonard  Scott  Company,  41   Barclay  Street,  New  York. In 

the  October  North  American  Review,  Senator  Morgan  gives  a  good 
paper  on  "  Some  Dangerous  Questions."  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  asks, 
"  Shall  Two  States  Rule  the  Union?"  Senator  Edmunds's  article  on 
"The  State  and  the  Nation  "  gives  many  interesting  points,  and  Presi- 
dent John  Gilman's  university  ideas  add  an  attraction  for  California 
readers. 


Many  wanderers  about  the  studios  will  remember  the  pretty  sketches 
which  Rix,  the  artist,  made  of  some  Marin  and  Mendocino  County  scen- 
ery. Charles  Warren  Stoddard  has  written  a  pleasant  article  about 
them,  which,  with  the  sketches,  appears  in  the  October  Scribner. 
Charles  Scribner  &  Sons  are  about  to  publish  a  series  of  nine  in- 
teresting volumes  of  the  history  of  our  late  civil  war.  They  are  to  be 
written  by  men  who  played  important  parts  in  that  conflict,  and  will  all 
be  from  eminent  authorities.  The  first  two  volumes,  "The  Outbreak  of 
the  Rebellion  "  and  "  From  Fort  Henry  to  Corinth,"  by  J.  G.  Nicolay 
and  M.  A.  Force,  will  appear  in  October.  They  will  be  amply  illus- 
trated, and  contain   complete  maps  and  plans. The  success  of 

Harper's  "  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection  "  has  been  so  great  that  the 
publishers  now  announce  an  edition  in  cloth  binding.  There  is  so  much 
variety  in  the  book  that  ever)'  taste  may  be  satisfied  ;  but  one  of  its 
strongest  claims  to  popularity  is  the  number  of  old  songs  that  are  out 

of  print  or  long  forgotten  which  may  be  found  between  its  covers. 

A  new  edition  of  Prosper  Merimee's  masterpiece,  "  Colomba,"  is  nearly 
ready  in  Paris.     The  text  has  been  carefully  collated  with  the  author's 

manuscript. The  Messrs.    Black,  of  Edinburgh,   have  published 

the  best  and  most  carefully  edited  edition  of  the  works  of  Edgar  Allan 

Poe  that  has  ever  been  issued  from  the  press. The  "  Memoirs  and 

Correspondence  of  James  T.  Fields,"  written  and  edited  by  one  amply 
qualified  for  the  task,  and  containing  copious  selections  from  unpub- 
lished private  letters,  is  in  active  preparation.   Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

are   the    publishers. The  coming  number  of   Harper's    Weekly 

will  contain  a    series   of  views   illustrating   the  journey  of   our  late 

President  to   Long  Branch,   and  his  surroundings  while  there. 

Among  the  notable  new  books  in  London  are  "The  New  Man 
and  the  Eternal  Life,"  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Jukes,  author  of  "The 
Types  of  Genesis"  ;  "The  Fall  of  the  Monarchy  of  Charles  I.,"  by 
Professor  Gardiner,  of  Kings  College  ;  the  last  volume  of  Blanchard 
Jerrold's  "  Life  of  Napoleon  the  Third  "  ;  the  second  part  of  Rev.  John 
Henry  Blunt's  "  History  of  the  English  Reformation,"  bringing  the  story 

down  to  A.  D.  1662. Hachette  et  Cie.  have  just  issued  a  volume 

of  unpublished  memoirs  of  Lamartine,  Memoirs  inedits  de  Lamartinc, 
1790-1815  {1  vol.  8vo.,  3  fr.  50c).  These  memoirs  embrace  the  first 
twenty-five  years  of  Lamartine's  life.  They  are  the  beginning  of  an 
autobiography  which  he  never  had  time  to  finish.  Lamartine  wrote 
these  pages  in  the  evening  of  his  life.  The  politician  and  the  great 
popular  writer  had  finished  their  work  ;  in  these  memoirs  we  see  only 
the  man  himself — the  original  Lamartine,  such  as  the  qualities  of  his 

race  and  his  early  education  had  made  him — Lamartine  intime. 

The  publication  of  the  life  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  T.  Delane,  the  famous 
editor  of  the  London  Times,  is  likely  to  be  almost  indefinitely  post- 
poned. At  the  present  moment  only  about  a  sixth  of  the  manuscript 
of  the  work  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printers.  It  is  said  that  the  import- 
ance, from  a  political  point  of  view,  of  the  letters  which  the  book  will 
contain  have  been  underrated  rather  than  exaggerated. Biograph- 
ical sketches  of  actors  and  actresses  are  in  vogue.  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert 
is  to  be  written  up  by  Mr.  W.  Davenport  Adams  in  Belgravta,  and 
Miss  Genevieve  Ward  in  some  other  monthly. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


PROFESSIONAL    FOOLS. 


Every  man  is  a  fool ;  but  it  is  only  when  he  knows  his 
folly  and  airs  it  to  amuse  his  fellow-men  that  he  becomes  a 
professional  jester,  and  is  worthy  to  wear  the  cap  and  bells. 
Sometimes  the  fool  unconscious  is  as  amusing  as  the  hard- 
working clown  ;  but  for  the  most  part,  legitimate  folly  car- 
ries off  the  laurels.  My  friend  Lorena  is  a  fool  whose  per- 
sonal confidences  and  petty  gossips  make  her  a  being  to  be 
shunned — a  very  leper  of  small-talk.  My  friend  Penwiper 
is  a  fool  whose  hobbies,  hard-ridden,  are  nightmares  to  his 
acquaintances,  and  destroy  all  faith  in  his  sincerity.  My 
friend  Adonis  is  a  fool  before  whose  vanity  hearts  go  down 
in  swaths.  My  friend  Upsher  is  a  fool  whose  ambition, 
ceaseless  and  vaulting,  dwarfs  and  blackens  his  life  before  it 
is  fairly  begun.  But  these  are  all  non-professionals,  only  in- 
teresting at  a  distance,  or  as  studies  of  folly  at  large.  Did 
you  ever  see  a  jolly-joker  on  the  first  of  April  ?  He  convulses 
with  laughter  as  he  sees  a  lout  go  by  with  a  paper  pinned  to  his 
coat-tail,  unconscious  that  he  is  himself  similarly  decorated. 
It  is  the  first  of  April  all  the  year  round,  good  people,  only 
our  caudal  ornamentation  is  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
We  laugh  because  we  never  look  behind. 

The  fool  unconscious  is  cheerful,  but  the  professional  fool 
sighs  after  his  jokes,  and  lines  of  care  lie  under  his  chalk 
and  rouge.  We  of  the  professional  guild  know  each  other 
by  signs  that  have  no  name.  We  make  merry  because  it  is 
our  trade.  Once  in  the  ring,  we  never  leave  it;  once  tricked 
in  the  motley,  it  is  thereafter  the  only  wear.  We  make  no 
profession  to  be  anything  but  fools,  knowing  that  a  fool  has 
a  license  of  speech  permitted  to  no  other  creature.  How 
can  one  be  angry  with  a  fool?  He  can  even  tell  the  truth 
and  live.  But  oh  !  how  hollow  the  world  looks  to  us  from 
under  our  pointed  hoods,  and  how  tired  we  grow  of  our  own 
jingling  bells.  "  Here  is  Lucius,"  cry  the  pretty  girls  at  a 
church  sociable,  "  he  will  brighten  us  up— he's  such  a  funny 
fellow."  Whereupon  Lucius  grins  wearily,  and  begins  his 
round  of  performances.  He  has  a  tight  boot  and  corns,  but 
he  knows  what  is  expected  of  him,  and  he  dare  not  refuse  to 
be  "  funny."  Lucius  is  at  heart  a  sentimentalist,  but  too  shy 
to  own  it.  He  began  his  absurdities  to  hide  a  certain  pen- 
siveness  and  reserve,  and  now  he  can  not  turn  back. 
How  would  sentiment  set  on  Lucius,  whom  we  have  always 
known  as  "a  fellow  of  infinite  jest"?  There  are  not  many 
people  who  appreciate  Lucius.  The  public,  that  stern  ring- 
master, snaps  its  whip  at  him,  and  halloes,  "  Come  here, 
sir,"  whenever  he  shows  signs  of  shirking.  The  professional 
fool  on  the  stage,  in  literature,  and  in  private  life  has  really 
no  "off"  nights."  He  can  not  change  his  role  without  being 
shadowed  by  a  sword  of  lath.  Imagine  Bishop  playing  the 
melancholy  Dane,  or  Raymond  doing  Virginius.  You  canU 
imagine  it,  of  course.  Or  Mark  Twain  sonnetizing  a  dead 
poet,  or  Lucius  making  moonlight  love  to  one  of  the  pretty 
girls  at  the  church  sociable. 

Well,  it  is  enough  that  we  make  the  world  laugh.  Some- 
times we  can  not  even  do  that.  The  clown  knows  when  his 
jokes  fall  flat,  and  we,  although  we  take  no  pride  in  our  sorry 
profession,  feel  mortified  when  a  brother  jester  steals  our  ap- 
plause, or  our  audience  tires  of  us  ;  and  we  make  stock  of 
our  very  heart  :pangs  to  tickle  the  long- eared  who  sit  on  the 
benches  day  after  day. 

I  say  we  know  one  another.  There  is  Diogenes,  who  has 
grown  old  in  the  service.  Every  year  his  humor  has  a  more 
acrid  tang.  I  think  I  know  what  Diogenes  carries  under  his 
motley,  but  I  dare  not  tell  him  so.  He  would  laugh  at  me, 
for  is  it  not  his  trade  to  laugh  ?  And  if  he  came  to  bind  up 
my  wounds,  I  would  doubtless  turn  him  away  with  a  gibe. 
We  are  afraid  to  be  serious.  We  shun  sad  people,  lest  we 
catch  the  infection. 

The  god  of  laughter  never  had  any  mate  that  I  heard  of, 
and  that  is  well.  A  male  joker  is  a  beautiful  enough  thing, 
but  a  woman — well,  it  is  very  sad  to  hear  a  woman  make 
bad  puns,  and  talk  with  skeptical  lightness  ;  for  woman  is  a 
being  of  sentiment,  or  sentimentality,  as  you  please.  "  '. 
don't  like  to  take  a  young  lady  to  a  comic  play,"  said  This- 
tledown, plaintively,  "  for  you  know  she  always  laughs,  and 
I  don't  like  to  see  a  woman  laugh  heartily.  It's — well,  it's 
sort  of  disillusionizing,  you  know."  And  he  is  more  than 
half  right.  And  if  that  be  bad,  to  jeer  at  the  world  in  gen- 
eral and  man  in  particular  is  still  worse,  is  it  not,  my  good 
Thistledown  ?  No,  I  wouldn't  advise  any  woman  to  be  a 
professional  fool.  The  only  place  she  can  succeed  is  on  the 
stage,  and  even  there  we  prefer  to  see  her  in  dingy  white 
satin,  throwing  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  first  walking 
gentleman.  That  is  her  natural  pose.  In  literature  there 
are  few  funny  women,  and,  truth  to  tell,  feminine  wit  is  thin 
and  pointless.  In  society,  least  of  all,  should  a  woman  try 
the  role  of  amuser.  If  she  is  young,  and  has  pretty  eyes 
and  tact,  she  can  afford  to  trust  herself  to  monosyllables. 
If  she  has  grace,  and  a  sweet  voice,  she  can  chatter  non- 
sense. If  she  has  neither  grace  nor  beauty,  she  ought  to  be 
a  Martha  in  her  household.  That's  the  only  place  for  her. 
But  don't  let  her  set  up  for  a  wit,  and,  above  all,  don't  let  her 
set  up  for  a  cynic.  It  does  away  with  the  ivy  and  oak  tra- 
dition ;  it  hurts  the  prettiness  of  life.  For  a  woman  should 
be  born  with  a  rose-cloud  over  her  eyes,  so  that  she  sees 
nothing  clearly,  and  all  things  as  if  they  were  beautiful.  She 
may  smile  (but  it  is  best  not  to  laugh)  at  Mr.  Merryman's 
antics,  but  woe  to  her  if  she  once  puts  on  the  cap  and  bells. 
Like  her  brothers  of  the  lath-sword,  she  can  not  turn  back. 
A  more  melancholy  type  of  the  professional  fool  does  not 
exist  than  the  "funny  man"  of  the  modern  newspaper.  He 
is  the  nearest  allied  to  the  Yorick  of  the  sawdust.  He  fills 
one  with  mysterious  wonder.  Does  he  laugh  at  his  own 
sparkleless  jokes,  and  those  he  compiles  from  the  files  of 
dead-and-gone  journals?  Does  his  conscience  ever  trouble 
him  o!  nights  for  the  inanities  he  strews  broadcast  to  his 
hapless  fellow  mortals,  or  does  he  realize  the  enormity  of  his 
offenses?  Is  it  ignorance,  or  willful  malice,  or  bread  and 
butter  which  spurs  on  the  paragraphist,  the  man  of  doggerel, 
the  local  satirist  ?  Who  can  tell?  I  never  knew  a  "funny 
man,"  but  I  know  just  how  he  ought  to  look.  Apropos  of 
laughing,  I'm  afraid  too  few  women  know  how  it  brings 
crows'  feet  about  the  eyes  and  mouth.  Emotion  of  any  kind 
is  fatal  to  beauty,  but  laughter  is  worst  of  all.  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  as  a  people  we  are  growing  constantly  graver. 
The  old-fashioned  word  "jollity"  is  well  nigh  obsolete.  We 
have  no  time  to  be  merry.  We  are  too  civilized  for  the  coarse 


mirth  of  the  peasant,  and  not  refined  enough  to  make  laugh- 
ter graceful  or  wit  healthy.  But  there  will  be  clowns  all  the 
same  while  the  world  lasts,  and  somebody  to  laugh  at  the 
clowns.  There  will  be  unasylumed  idiots  strutting  out  their 
farcical  lives  seriously  and  with  much  egotistic  satisfaction, 
and  there  will  be  professional  fools  for  every  clique  or  crowd 
that  gathers,  in  society,  in  politics,  where  you  will.  For  "all 
is  jest,  ashes,  and  nothingness  ;  all  things  which  are,  are 
born  of  folly."  Karin  Brendt. 

San  Francisco,  September,  1S81. 


BISMARCK'S    PRODIGAL    SON. 


Why  America  is  to  be  Honored  With  His  Official  Presence. 


ENGLISH    EDITORS. 


It  is  announced  that  Count  Herbert   Bismarck  has  been 
appointed  to  fill  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  withdrawal  of 
Mr.  Von  Schlosser  as  the  representative  of  Prussia  at  Wash- 
ington, and  the  not  very  intelligent  reason  is  assigned  that 
certain  social  and  domestic  causes  make  it  desirable  that  the 
count,  for  a  time  at  least,  should  absent  himself  from   his 
own  country.     Now,  as  is  pretty  well  known,  the  simple  fact 
is  that  the  count,  as  many  meaner  mortals  have  done,  fell 
madly  in  love  with  the  wife  of  one  of  his  friends,  the  Prince 
Von  Carolath,  and  the  result  was  an  elopement.    The  family 
of  the  husband  of  the  fair  runaway  and  all  his  friends  are  of 
high  rank,  and,  it  is  said,  only  the  direct  interference  of  the 
Emperor  prevented  a  duel  a  Poutrance  between  the  injured 
husband  and  the  count.     The  matter  was  accommodated, 
however,  a  divorce  procured,  and  the  parties  offending  duly 
married.     But,  notwithstanding  the  powerful  aegis  thrown 
around  them  by  the  recognition  of  the  Emperor  and  Prince 
Bismarck,  the  friends  of  the  husband  managed  to  make  Ber- 
lin a  warmer  climate,  socially,  than  had  been  anticipated  by 
the  guilty  couple,  and  a  change  of  residence  became  desira- 
ble.    Uncomfortable  at  home,  of  course  the  son  of  the  great 
chancellor  must  be  provided  for  elsewhere.     The  court  of 
Great  Britain,  with  its  straight-laced  queen  ;  that  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, where  the  court  is  a  model  of  domestic  virtues,  and 
the  haughty  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  is  a  power  ;  that  of  Vi- 
enna, the  most  exclusive  and  aristocratic  of  all  the  courts  of 
Europe,  beside  being  the  focus  of  all  the  social  scandal  of 
Europe  ;  that  of  Madrid,  with  a  youthful  king  and  a  still 
more  youthful  consort  ;   Brazil,  with  its  sturdy  old  Emperor 
and  wife,   paragons   of  propriety  ;    political  complications 
making  necessary  at  Paris,  at  all  times,  a  representative  of 
the  first  order,  the  field  seemed  limited  indeed ;  besides,  with 
the  exception  of  Brazil,  if  the  courts  named  had  been  avail- 
able, they  were  too  near  home.     So  the  happy  thought  oc- 
curred to  the  chancellor  that  Von  Schlosser  was  needed  at 
Berlin  to  fill  the  post  of  Statistician,  and,  on  his  recall,  the  very 
place  to  meet  the  necessities  of  Count  Herbert  seemed,  almost 
providentially,  to  offer  itself.  Nearly  all  the  attache's  of  the  con- 
tinental legation,  on  their  return  from  what  they  called  their 
exile  in  Washington,  gave,  as  its  only  redeeming  feature,  the 
free  and  easy  style  of  its  society.     "  The  very  place  for  Her- 
bert," argued  the  chancellor,  and  the  appointment  followed. 
Now  Washington  is  held   in  abomination  by  all  diplomats, 
with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  the  English,  who  assimilate 
readily  with  our  people,  and  manage  to  make  a  home  among 
us.     But  the  others  all  shirk  the  capital  city.     The  Russian 
Minister,  Mr.  Shiskin,  though  possessing  a  princely  fortune, 
never  gave  during  his  residence  there  an  entertainment  wor- 
thy of  the  name,  but  lived  in   almost  absolute  retirement 
from  society.     The  alleged  necessity  for  educating  his  chil- 
dren at  last  led  to  his  removal  to   New  York  city,  where  he 
now  resides.     Aristarchi  Bey,  the  Turkish  Minister,  also  re- 
sides in  New  York,  putting  in  a  weekly  appearance  at  the 
capital,  which,  during  the  summer  season,  is  almost  wholly 
deserted  by  the  other  diplomats  ;  while  flying  trips  to  the 
North  during  the  session  of  Congress  somewhat  relieve  the 
monotony  of  their  existence.     Even  when  at  the  capital,  the 
foreigners,  as  they  are  called,  live  in  the  most  unpretentious 
and  inexpensive   style;  and,  while   they   are  widely  enter- 
tained, with  a  few  exceptions  seldom   reciprocate.     When 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  in  this  country,  some  years  since, 
the  legation  was  sadly  put  to  it  to  entertain  him  and  his  wife, 
the  wife  of  the  minister  being  compelled  to  give  up  her  own 
rooms  for  the  use  of  the  prince.      The  attention  of  his  gov- 
ernment being  called  to  this  by  the  minister,  he  was  author- 
ized to  build  a  residence  for  the  use  of  the  legation,  at  a  cost 
of  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling.     The  result  is  a  large  and 
substantial  building,  in  the  English  style,  handsomely  fur- 
nished, and  adequate  for  all  probable  future  necessities.     It 
is  unquestionably  the  finest  house  in  Washington  ;  and,  in 
the  absence   of    the   tawdry  embellishments    of    zinc   and 
stucco,  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  huge  building  near  by, 
built  by  Senator  Stewart,  and  known  as   "  Stewart's  folly.'T 
Washingtonians  are  not  straight-laced,  but  they  are  strenu- 
ous in  requiring  an  observance  of  the  proprieties  of  life  by 
those  who  claim  the  right  of  entrance  to  their  charmed  circle 
of  society.     The  escapade   of  the  count  and  his  wife  will 
be  regarded  as  measurably  atoned  for  by  the  marriage.    On 
the  principle  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  his  representa- 
tive af  our  capital  must  be  held  void  of  offense  so  far  as  all 
his  social  and  political  relations  with  the  government  and 
its  officials  are  concerned.     But,  beyond  this,  all  depends 
upon  himself.     Should  he  come  here  as  a  quiet,  unobtrusive 
gentleman,  claiming  only  the  consideration  due  to  his  official 
rank,  he  and  his  will  be  cordially  welcomed,  and  the  mantle 
of  charily  thrown  over  his   previous   short-comings.     But 
should  he,  like  some  other  foreigners,  affect  to  turn  up  his 
nose  at  our  people  and  their  institutions,  he  will  probably 
find  himself  thoroughly  though  quietly  snubbed.  T. 

San  Francisco,  September,  1S81. 


The  new  steamship,  City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  arrived 
here  Wednesday,  was  built  by  John  Roach,  and  was  origi- 
nally intended  to  run  between  New  York  and  Brazil.  She 
will  be  put  on  the  Panama  line.  This  vessel  adds  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  forty-eight  tons  to  the  already  large 
tonnage  of  the  P.  M.  S.  S.  Co.'s  fleet  on  this  coast. 


"The  Democrats,"  remarks  Puck,  "swept  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  in  the  recent  election.  They  generally  sweep  New 
York,  too,  under  the  charge  of  the  superintendent  of  street- 
cleaning."  The  first  sweep  was  not  perceptible  here.  In 
regard  to  the  second,  however,  the  Democrats  have  gener- 
ally swept  this  city,  too. 


In  an  article  in  the  October  Harper,  Mr.  Joseph  Hatton 
gives  much  interesting  information  about  a  class  of  London 
writers  of  whom  in  America  little  is  known.     In  comment- 
ing on  the  modern  changes  in  journalism,  he  says  that  "  the 
time  has  gone  by  when  'the  writer  for   the  press'  did  not 
consider  that  his  calling  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 'mix 
in  society,'  to  belong  to  the  best  clubs,  and  have  an  estab- 
lishment of  his  own,  where  the  greatest  in  the  land  should 
not  be  ashamed  to  visit  him,  but  should  gladly  grace  his 
board,  and  interchange  family  courtesies  at  his  wife's  recep- 
tions.    As  Bohemia  has  laid  aside  its  long  pipe  and  'two  of 
gin,'  so  has  journalistic  London  advanced  from  the  tavern- 
corner  and  sponging-house  to  take  a  foremost  place  in  the 
best  society  of  the  time,  combining  with  literary  London  to 
make  an   intellectual  aristocracy  that  bids  fair  to  hold  in 
general  estimation  a  standing  equal  to  that  of  hereditary 
rank  and  fortune."    As  an  instance  of   one   of  the   most 
successful   editors,   who   was   not   a   trained    journalist,   is 
Mr.  Sergeant  Cox,  who  died  a  year  ago,  and  left  an  immense 
fortune  behind  him,  largely  made  out  of  The  Field.     This 
astute  lawyer  had  a  peculiar  prescience  in  regard  to  news- 
papers.    He  had    the    faculty  of  judging  what  the   public 
wants,  and  a  keen  scent  for  unoccupied  ground  in  the  broad 
field  of  journalistic  enterprise.     The  Field  was  at  one  time 
the  property  of  Benjamin  Webster,  the  actor-lessee  of  the 
Adelphi,  and  it  had  nearly  died  on  his  hands,  when   Mr. 
Cox  bought  it  for  a  trifle.     Fixing  in  his  mind  what  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  paper  ought  to  be,  he  cast  about  for  an  editor. 
Mr.  Walsh,  a  surgeon  of  Worcester,  had  just  at  this  time 
published  a  book  on  dogs,  and  a  kindred  work,  showing  a 
large  knowledge  of  field-sports.     Mr.  Cox  opened  negotia- 
tions with  Mr.  Walsh,  and  induced  him  to  accept  the  editor- 
ship  of  The  Field.     Mr.  Walsh  appointed  sub-editors,   or 
chiefs  of  departments,  while  travelers,  naturalists,  and  others 
were  invited  to  send  in  accounts   of  the  sports  of  foreign 
lands,  together  with  articles  on  natural  history,  or  matters  of 
general  interest  to  country  gentlemen.      Reporters  were  ap- 
pointed to  supply  reliable  and  late  accounts  of  agriculture, 
sporting,  hunting,  racing,  yachting,  shooting,  and  The  Field 
became  a  mirror  of  the  urban  and  rural  world.      It- grew  in 
importance  and  popularity,  and  has  for  many  years   been 
paying  an  annual  income  of  probably  more  than, ^25,000. 
Almost  in  the  same  way  Mr.  Cox  bought   The  Queen.      He 
took  it  to  The  Field  office,  and  made  it  for  ladies  what  The 
Field  is  for  gentlemen — a  complete  magazine  of  all  their 
practical  wants  and  requirements,  as   well  as  a  useful  re- 
flection of  fashion,  an  organ  of  cookery,  and  a  reporter  of 
the  doings  of  society.     From  a  losing  property,  The  Queen 
in  two  years  is  said  to  have  paid,  and  its  income  to-day  is 
not  less  than  ^10,000  a  year.     The  first  number  of  the  Lon- 
don Daily  News  is  dated  January  21,  1846.    It  was  thought  a 
great  thing  to  have  received  from  Paris,  on  the  21st  of  Janu- 
ary, advices   as    late  as   the    19th.      Such    contributors   as 
Douglas  Jerrold,  Harriet  Martineau,  and  John  Forster,  gave 
the  paper  a  high  literary  standing.  Mr.  Thomas  Wallace,  who 
was  for  some  time  sub-editor  of  the  paper,  has  a  claim  to 
the  respect  of  the  American  people,  for  it  was  during  his 
editorship  that  the  paper  fought  so  gallantly  in  the  cause  of 
the  North.     In  1855,  the  present  manager  of  the  paper,  Mr. 
J.  R.  Robinson,  joined  The  Daily  News.      For  many  years 
he  had  been  the  London  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune and  the  Boston  Advertiser.    The  Daily  News,  in  1S6S, 
decided  to  take  the  revolutionary  step  of  transforming  itself 
into  a  penny  paper.     A  few  gentlemen,  including  Mr.   S. 
Morley,  M.P.,  Mr.  H.  Labouchere,  M.  P.,  Sir  Charles  Reed, 
M.  P.,  and  Mr.  H.  Oppenheim,  bought  the  paper,  and  the 
experiment  began.     Mr.  Walker  obtained  the  sinecure  of  the 
editorship   of   the  London    Gazette,   which   he   still    holds, 
and  Mr.  Frank   H.  Hill,  who,  while   editing  The  Northern 
WhigaX  Belfast,  had  contributed  much  valuable  matter  on 
the  American  question  to  The  Daily  News,  and  had  subse- 
quently joined  it  as  assistant  editor,  became  eventually  editor- 
in-chief.     An  accomplished  and  scholarly  writer,  Mr.   Hill 
has  an  incisive  and  telling  style,  which  is  aided  by  a  broad 
and   extensive  knowledge  of  the  world.     One  of  his  col- 
leagues, a  man  of  undoubted  and  universally  acknowledged 
power,  in  replying  to  a  letter  addressed  to  him  inquiring  his 
opinion  of  Mr.  Hill,  whose  acquaintance  the  writer  had  not 
made,  says  :  "You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Hill  is  the 
author  of  that  collection  of  masterly  and,  I  think,  unrivaled 
personal  '  Political  Portraits.'     He  is  also,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  the  author  of  the  '  Political  Adventures  of  Lord  Bea- 
consfield,'  which  appeared  in  The  Fortnightly  Review.     He 
is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars   I  know,  and  his 
reading,  both  in  solid  and  light  literature,  is  very  varied.   He 
is  a  wonderfully  good  talker,  with  a  strong  tinge  of  the  sar- 
castic in  his  manner  and  his  way  of  looking  at  things  and 
men.     Like  most  persons  who  have  a  liking  for  the  satirical 
mood,  he  is  a  man  of  singularly  kind  nature,  about  whom 
one  hears  nothing  that  is  not  to  his  credit."  Mr.  Hill,  before 
he  came  to  the  editorial  chair  of  The  Daily  News,  was  a 
leader-writer  on  The  Saturday  Review.   For  two  years,  how- 
ever, the  new  penny  paper  was  carried  on  at  a  loss.    In  1870 
there  came  a  change,  with  the  Franco-German  war.     Await- 
ing his  opportunity,  Mr.  Robinson,  the  far-seeing  manager, 
had  seized  this  war  as  the  one  to  be  used.     His  first  theory 
was  to  substitute  at  every  point  the  electric  telegraph  for 
the  post.     "  You   mean,"  said   the   correspondents  to  him, 
"that  we  are  to  telegraph  bits  of  our  letters  ?"     "No,"  was 
the  reply  ;  "  you  are  to  telegraph  the  whole  of  them."    Given 
the  right  men,-  this  was  the  way  to  succeed.     Money  was 
spent  so  freely  that  the  coffers  must  have  become  very  low 
before  the  tide  turned.     A  happy  alliance  was  contracted 
with  the   New  York    Tribune,  the  two  papers  exchanging 
each  other's  dispatches.     The  remarkable  war  telegrams  in 
The  Daily  News  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs.     In 
one  week  the  circulation  increased  from  50,000  to  150,000, 
and   everywhere  abroad  The  Daily  News  dispatches  were 
recognized  as  the  best.     The  number  of  war  correspondents 
on  The  Daily  News  staff  was   seventeen.     Mr.  Archibald 
Forbes  was  the  chief,  and  his  brilliant  adventures  and  suc- 
cesses are  so  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  public  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  them 
here.     Mr.  Labouchere's  "  Diary  of  a  Besieged  Resident  of 
Paris"  is  among  the  brightest  and  cleverest  of  newsprint  1 
correspondence. 
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Next  week  the  Argonaut  will  contain  a  most  peculiar 
and  interesting  article  regarding  certain  matters  which  di- 
rectly concern  Sa?i  Franciscds  welfare.  It  should  be  read 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  city's  exemption  from  ill. 


San  Francisco  is  already  beginning  to  reap  the  fruit  of  its 
recent  victory  over  the  political  and  papistical  Irish.  It  is 
no  longer  necessary  in  San  Francisco  to  deny  that  one  is 
born  in  America,  nor  to  apologize  for  the  fact  that  he  has  not 
married  an  Irish  woman  for  a  wife,  nor  to  claim  that  in  his 
veins  flows  the  blood  of  Celtic  ancestry.  Already  we  observe 
a  small  nucleus  of  brave  and  daring  spirits  who  have  the 
courage  to  stand  up  in  public  places  and  openly  admit  that 
they  are  American  citizens,  of  American  birth,  entertaining 
the  opinion  that  Americans  ought  to  rule  America.  These 
rash  and  venturesome  persons  are  even  courageous  enough 
to  speak  upon  the  streets,  and  in  the  cars,  and  in  all  places 
where  Americans  meet,  and  where  discussion  is  in  order,  and 
announce  their  love  of  their  race  and  country  as  above  that 
.  of  any  other  lineage  or  land,  and  in  outspoken,  manly 
tones  denounce  the  insolent  attempt  of  arrogant  aliens  to 
capture  and  politically  control  the  country  in  which  they 
were  not  born,  the  operation  of  whose  institutions  they  do 
not  understand,  and  to  whose  magistracy  and  laws  they  ac- 
knowledge but  a  secondary  and  subordinate  allegiance.  We 
no  longer  observe  the  congregation  of  Celtic  statesmen  at 
the  corner  of  California  and  Montgomery  Streets.  We  no 
longer  experience  the  insulting  words  and  studied  insolence 
of  demeanor  that  characterized  the  low-browed  Irish  papist 
when  he  scowled  down  upon  the  man  who  despised  his  inso- 
lence and  did  not  fear  his  assaults.  The  Land  Leagues  are 
silent.  Fenianism  is  no  longer  a  recommendation  for  Dem- 
ocratic nomination  to  office.  Money  can  no  longer  be  gath- 
ered for  political  use  in  Ireland  under  the  false  plea  that  it  is 
for  bread  for  the  starving  poor.  The  sand-lot  is  deserted. 
Conflagrations  are  no  longer  lighted  on  Nob  Hill.  Wil- 
liam Wellock  no  longer  trails  hemp  from  his  open  barouche 
as  a  menace  to  voters.  The  military  organization  of  the 
W.  P.  C.  is  disbanded.  Kalloch  is  at  the  end  of  his  political 
career.  C.  C.  O'Donnell  is  no  longer  a  candidate  for  coro- 
ner. The  Yosemites  and  the  Manhattans  lie  down  together, 
and  bobby  ferral  is  no  longer  required  to  lead  them.  Ameri- 
can-born demagogues  no  longer  find  it  to  their  interest  to  be- 
slobber the  Irish.  R.  Guy  McClellan  will  never  give  himself 
away  again  in  fulsome  laudation  of  the  Irish,  and  the  Reverend 
Frederick  Fenn  will  never  again  be  seen  riding  with  Irish 
priests  in  a  Saint  Patrick's  procession  on  the  17th  of  March. 
We  have  had  the  last  political  nominating  convention  in  this 
city  that  the  Irish  will  ever  again  undertake  to  run.  We 
have,  as  we  firmly  believe,  seen  the  last  Republican  conven- 
tion in  San  Francisco  that  will  give  a  nomination  to  any 
Irishman  with  a  view  to  securing  the  Irish  vote.  We  can 
get  on  without  it.  Let  the  Democracy  have  it ;  have  all  of 
it.  We  will  swap  two  Irishmen  for  one  Southern  Democrat. 
In  thus  writing  we  make  no  reserve  of  any  of  Catholic  Irish 
birth.  As  Irishmen,  we  desire  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  With  Roman  Catholics  or  papists  we  desire  to  have 
no  political  connection.     With  Jews  as  Jews,  or  Germans  as 


Germans,  we  would  seek  no  political  alliance.  We  would 
reorganize  the  Republican  party  in  our  way  ;  we  would 
Americanize  it.  We  would  not  proscribe  any  man  be- 
cause of  his  nationality  or  belief.  We  would  not  deny  him 
a  place  on  the  ticket  if,  in  all  respects,  he  was  a  good 
American.  We  would  so  legislate  and  so  administer  the  law 
as  to  confer  equal  privileges  and  full  protection  to  all  white 
aliens  of  good  character,  good  habits,  and  intelligence,  who 
might,  after  proper  time  and  judicial  examination,  be  found 
fitted  for  citizenship.  We  would  give  them  the  same  privi- 
leges and  the  same  protection  in  their  personal  and  property 
rights  if  they  did  not  become  citizens.  But  we  would  re- 
serve the  political  control  of  the  General  Government,  the 
States,  and  lesser  municipalities  for  the  citizens  born  upon 
the  soil.  All  that  is  needed  to  work  out  this  result  is 
moral  and  political  courage.  The  average  American 
politician  has  been  an  arrant  poltroon  and  coward.  He 
has  allowed  himself  to  stand  in  fear  of  the  Irish. 
He  has  allowed  an  active,  noisy  band  of  political  adventurers 
of  foreign  birth  to  overawe  and  intimidate  him.  This  is 
true  of  both  parties.  It  has  destroyed  the  Democratic  party, 
and  it  has  divided  the  Republican  party.  The  Democratic 
organization  can  not  shake  off  the  Pope's  Irish.  The  Irish 
are  too  strong,  and  can  wag  the  dog.  The  Republican 
party  has  demonstrated  that  it  can  shake  the  Irish  and  wag 
them  at  its  tail.  The  place  for  this  reform,  the  place  for  all 
gentlemen  of  foreign  birth,  and  where  all  Americans  should 
array  themselves,  is  within  the  Republican  party.  It  has  an 
organization  ;  its  machinery  is  in  good  working  order ;  it  is 
the  majority  party  of  the  nation.  Let  all  Southern  men,  all 
native-born,  and  all  intelligent  non-political  foreign-born  join 
the  Republican  party,  drive  the  Pope's  Irish  out,  and  con- 
trol it.  This  is  our  programme,  and  it  is  entirely  practicable. 
We  speak  temperately.  We  think  the  time  has  come  when 
it  is  the  duty  of  Americans  to  cry  a  halt  to  this  whole  inso- 
lent foreign  business.  The  time  has  come  when  the  citizen 
of  native  birth  should  begin  to  take  upon  himself  the  respon- 
sibilities of  citzenship  ;  and  the  first  duty  of  citizenship  is  to 
stamp  out  all  interference  of  foreigners  in  the  administra- 
tion of  our  political  affairs.  This  attitude  will  commend  it- 
self to  the  intelligent  men  who,  in  the  exercise  of  a  deliber- 
ately formed  opinion,  have  chosen  to  adopt  our  country  as 
their  home.  It  will  commend  itself  to  all  foreigners  living 
in  the  country,  and  doing  business  in  it,  who  have  not  be- 
come citizens,  and  who  have  no  intention  to  sever  their  poli- 
tical relations  with  the  country  of  their  birth.  Such  a  party 
would  embrace  the  higher  intelligence  and  the  better  morals 
of  the  American  people.  It  would  be  national,  honorable, 
and  dignified.  It  would  embrace  the  loyal  of  all  sections, 
the  intelligent  of  all  nationalities,  the  respectable  of  all  reli- 
gions, the  good  of  all  classes.  In  that  grander,  and  broader, 
and  better  sense  it  would  be  an  American  party,  but  an 
American  party  so  comprehensive  and  liberal  that  all  who 
love  this  country  and  its  laws  better  than  any  other  would 
become  members  of  it. 


When  our  municipal  election  was  pending  there  appeared 
a  printed  slip  which  gave  the  name,  the  party,  the  birth 
place,  and  the  religion  of  each  candidate  for  office.  Simply 
that  and  nothing  more.  It  happened  that  on  the  Republi- 
can ticket  all  were  Protestants,  and  all  but  two  or  three  of 
native  birth,  and  that  the  Democratic  nominees  were,  in  a 
large  majority,  of  alien  birth,  and  were  papists  and  Irish. 
The  slip  created  a  sensation  because  it  was  true  ;  because 
it  exposed  a  shameful  state  of  political  affairs.  It  demon- 
strated that  the  Democratic  party  was  under  the  hob-nailed 
heel  of  Irish  brogans.  It  came  as  final  and  conclusive  proof 
of  what  the  Argonaut  has  all  along  proclaimed,  viz  :  that 
the  Democratic  party  had  become  the  slave  of  the  Pope's 
political  Irish.  As  soon  as  this  slip  appeared,  it  was  right- 
fully understood  that  it  owed  its  paternity  to  a  secret  order 
known  as  "The  Patriotic  Sons  of  America,"  at  whose 
head,  we  understand,  is  the  Honorable  Charles  L.  Weller, 
brother  of  the  late  Honorable  John  B.  Weller,  and  once 
Postmaster  of  San  Francisco  under  President  Buchanan, 
and  once  at  Alcatraz  for  disloyalty  to  the  Government.  As 
soon  as  this  slip  appeared,  some  cowardly  Americans  who 
belonged  to  the  order,  and  who  were  presumably  Demo- 
crats, and  who  feared  that  the  slip  would  injure  the  party, 
began  to  flutter.  They  denied  that  the  thing  was  done  by 
the  "  order."  The  Chi-onicle  announced  the  fact  thus,  and 
reannounced  it  again  in  its  Wednesday  morning's  issue, 
and  this  disclaimer  is  by  "authority."  Now,  we  know  that 
this  slip  was  not  an  official  act  of  the  order  of  "  Patriotic 
Sons  of  America,"  but  it  was  done  by  them.  The  idea 
originated  with  them,  was  carried  out  by  them,  and  is 
to-day  approved  by  a  majority  of  them.  It  is  approved 
by  all  of  them  who  are  not  moral  cowards,  or  who 
do  not  love  the  Democratic  party  better  than  they 
love  their  native  land.  They  are  cowards,  and  presumably 
either  traitors  or  hypocrites.  If  this  American  order  dare 
not,  or  by  its  organic  law  must  not  take  part  in  American 
politics,  it  has  assumed  a  place  it  does  not  fill.  If  it  is,  as 
represented  by  the  Chronicle,  a  mere  fraternal  organization, 
or  a  debating  society,  or  a  social  club,  it  might  as  well  dis- 
band, and  let  there  be  organized  in  its  place  an  association 


that  will  dare  to  follow  patriotism  wherever  it  leads.  If  its 
present  leaders  are  misrepresenting  it  and  its  rank  and  file, 
as  we  believe  they  are — as  we  know  they  are — let  them  be 
fired  out,  that  braver  and  stronger  men  may  take  their  places. 
To  "  dispense  charity,"  or  "  encourage  education,"  or  "  obedi- 
ence to  the  law,"  and  "  fraternal  fellowship,"  requires  no 
secret  order  with  a  sounding  name,  requires  no  secret  meet- 
ings with  grips,  and  pass-words,  and  signs,  and  genuflec- 
tions, and  regalia.  American  nationality  depends  on  no 
such  nonsense,  administered  by  men  who  are  afraid  that  a 
declaration  of  American  principles  will  hurt  the  feelings  of 
aliens,  or  prejudice  the  existence  of  any  political  party. 
There  is  wisdom  in  organizing  a  society  of  American  stal- 
warts who  shall  meet  in  secret  and  with  none  but  friends, 
whose  one  supreme  idea  shall  be  "  patriotism,"  whose  one 
predominating  sentiment  shall  be  "loyalty,"  who  shall  dare 
to  follow  where  love  of  country  leads,  though  it  be  over  the 
dismembered  fragments  of  political  parties  and  religious  or- 
ganizations— a  society  that  shall  dare  to  meet  any  antago- 
nism, foreign  war,  or  civil  strife,  that  menaces  republican 
liberty  within  the  boundaries  of  our  republic.  The  writer  is 
not  a  member  of  the  order  of  "  Patriotic  Sons  of  America," 
but  he  is  a  patriotic  son  of  America.  He  has  thought  well 
of  this  new  order.  He  would  have  recommended  every 
intelligent  and  loyal  young  man  to  join  it.  This  recom- 
mendation he  now  withholds  till  he  can  ascertain  whether 
it  is  run  by  brave  men  or  cowards,  and  whether  it  has 
been  called  into  existence  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ameri- 
can commonwealth  or  the  Democratic  party.  If  the  organic 
law  of  this  order  forbids  the  announcement  during  an  elec- 
tion contest  of  the  names,  party  association,  birthplace,  and 
religion  of  candidates  for  office,  let  it  be  known  ;  if  so,  let  it 
be  destroyed,  and  on  its  ruins  and  out  of  its  loyal  material 
let  there  be  another  organization  perfected  that  will  have 
the  courage  to  be  what  the  name  of  this  order  implies.  AU 
this  sensibility  over  aliens,  and  Catholics,  and  Jews  is  ab- 
surd. It  is  grotesque  and  contemptible.  It  is  cowardly  and 
un-American.  If  in  this  journal  it  is  wrong  to  state  that  a 
man  is  Irish  and  Romanist,  is  it  not  wrong  for  him  to  re- 
ply that  we  are  American  and  Protestant?  If  a  candidate 
for  office  is  Jew  or  Christian,  may  not  the  fact  be  properly 
announced?  If  there  be  any  shame,  it  is  because  the  per- 
son named  is  American,  Protestant,  foreigner,  Romanist,  or 
Jew.  No  proud,  honest,  intelligent  gentleman  is  sensitive 
over  the  place  of  his  birth,  or  the  accident  of  his  faith.  If 
we  were  born  a  Kalmuck  Tartar  and  Buddhist,  we  would 
proudly  declare  that  Tartary  was  the  chosen  spot  of  earth, 
and  Buddhism  the  incarnation  of  the  light  reflected  from 
God's  blazing  throne. 

The  world  was  not  made  in  a  day.  Government  is  a  thing 
of  slow  growth.  A  government  of  the  people  is  necessarily 
a  matter  of  experimental  progress.  Questions  of  grave  im- 
portance arise  from  time  to  time.  Perils  cannot  be  foreseen; 
accidents  cannot  be  anticipated;  defects  of  organization 
cannot  be  known  or  provided  against  until,  in  the  progress 
of  events,  they  develop  themselves.  The  history  of  our 
country  and  the  experience  of  its  people  only  furnish  gen- 
eral precedents  for  the  guidance  of  another.  Our  forefathers 
were  wise,  but  they  were  not  omniscient,  and  when  they 
undertook  to  lay  out  the  plan  of  a  republic,  they  had  no  im- 
mediate precedent ;  and  the  older  republics  which  had  flour- 
ished and  failed,  had  lived  and  died,  only  gave  them  the 
outlines  of  a  chart  for  guidance  and  direction.  Our  Consti- 
tution contained  many  defects.  Experience  has  pointed  out 
some  of  them,  and  time  will  develop  others.  We  have,  in 
the  century  of  our  progress,  amended  our  organic  law  in 
fifteen  distinct  particulars.  Imperfect  as  was  that  law, 
we  have  surmounted  the  difficulties  and  passed  success- 
fully the  dangers  of  a  century.  From  the  weak  and  disor- 
ganized colonial  condition,  we  have  become  a  nation.  From 
a  confederacy  of  thirteen  associated  republics,  we  have 
become  a  united  commonwealth  of  grand  proportions. 
We  have  passed  from  the  dangerous  condition  of  State 
rights;  from  the  weak  and  perilous  period  when  State  pre- 
rogatives threatened  the  existence  of  the  Government ;  out 
from  the  rivalries  and  jealousies  of  the  claim  of  State  sover- 
eignty to  the  strong  and  dignified  position  of  nationality. 
The  fear  of  centralization  and  the  danger  of  disintegration 
have  passed  away.  It  passed  away  by  the  operation  of  a 
long  and  .bloody  civil  war,  which  in  itself  demonstrated  the 
strength  of  our  national  organization,  and  the  flexibility  of 
our  organic  law.  It  destroyed  the  institution  of  slavery — the 
only  local  institution  that  ever  could  or  did  imperil  the  ex- 
istence of  the  republic  ;  and  it  finally  demonstrated  the 
unalterable  determination  of  the  American  people  to  main- 
tain a  national  government;  or,  as  Senator  Edmunds  form- 
ulates the  idea,  a  single  government  of  a  single  people  ;  a 
government  whose  laws  and  whose  administrative  and  judi- 
cial acts  operate  directly  upon  the  people,  and  not  through 
or  upon  the  States  in  their  collective  or  political  character. 
There  is  a  "supreme  law"  in  the  land.  There  is  a  chief 
executive  magistrate.  There  is  an  army  ;  a  navy  ;  a  system 
of  national  diplomacy  ;  a  national  congress,  where  alone 
is  lodged  the  power  to  declare  war  or  make  treaties ; 
a  general   banking,  postal,   and   revenue   system       These 
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are  the  attributes  of  national  sovereignty.  Their  exist- 
ence has  been  a  matter  of  slow  development,  and  the  fact 
exists  to-day  that  the  United  States  of  America  constitute 
one  strong,  compact,  federal  government.  It  is  a  sovereign 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  exists,  and  it  cannot  be 
destroyed.  The  teachings  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  arguments  of 
Mr.  Vice-President  Stephens  of  the  late  attempted  con- 
federacy, or  the  jeremiads  of  Jefferson  Davis,  and  all  the 
technical  disquisitions  that  State-sovereignty  lawyers  may 
make,  however  unanswerable  they  may  be,  will  cut  no  figure 
in  the  minds  of  the  common  people  who  form  the  public 
opinion  of  the  nation,  and  who  have  determined  that  neither 
historical  precedent,  nor  constitutional  precedent,  nor  State- 
sovereignty  politicians,  nor  State-sovereignty  doctrines  shall 
interfere  with  the  maintenance  of  American  nationality. 
The  independence  of  States,  within  certain  limits,  may  be 
maintained  ;  the  dual  form  of  our  government  may  be  main- 
tained. But  States  must  enjoy  their  rights  in  subordination 
to  national  laws,  and  in  the  recognition  of  a  national  sover- 
eignty that  can  never  again  in  the  history  of  this  govern- 
ment be  successfully  questioned.  Our  country  has,  so  far 
in  its  history,  met  and  triumphed  over  all  opposition  to  a 
full  recognition  of  its  national  character.  By  acts  of  Con- 
gress, by  constitutional  amendments,  and  by  the  final  tri- 
umph of  arms,  the  national  union  has  been  preserved.  New 
dangers  will  be  encountered,  and,  we  hope,  be  legally  and 
peacefully  disposed  of. 


whole  country  ;  to  the  orderly  and  dignified  adjustment  of 
questions  that  involve  higher  and  broader  considerations 
than  those  of  party  supremacy  or  personal  advancement. 


There  are  many  things  which  now  demand  acts  of  legisla- 
tion.    Anomalous  conditions  are  met  that  require   acts   of 
legislation  to  arrange.     The  recent  disability  of  the   Presi- 
dent  presented  some  very    curious  questions,  and,   had  it 
longer  continued,  would  have  placed  the  country  in  a  posi- 
tion from  the  complications  of  which    it  could   only  have 
been  relieved  by  Congressional  action.      What  is  the  dis- 
ability of  the  President  that  shall  justify  the  Vice-President 
in  assuming  to  himself  the  discharge  of  executive  functions  ? 
Who  shall  determine  when  that  disability  has  arisen  ?     Who 
shall  decide  when  it  has  ceased  ?     During  temporary  dis- 
ability shall  the  cabinet  resign  ?     Shall  the  Vice-President 
occupy  the  official  residence,  and  draw  the  President's  sal- 
ary ?     These  and  a  host  of  similar  questions  present  them- 
selves upon  the  occurrence  of  such  an  event  as  has  recently 
taken  place — questions  that,  by  reason  of  the  President's 
death,  are  no  longer  practical  ones.     The  Senators  of  the 
United  States  are  now  called  to  an  extra  session  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances.     The  Senate  has  no  presiding  offi- 
cer, and  its  clerk  is  dead.     Who   is  authorized  to  call  it  to 
order  and  preside  over  its   opening  deliberations?      Who 
shall  call  its  roll  of  members  ?  When  its  seventy-six  senators 
are  in  their  seats,  they  are   equally  divided  in  party  affilia- 
tion.    There  are  two  independents.     One  goes  with  the  De- 
mocracy, the  other  with  the  Republican  party.  Two  senators 
from  New  York  and  a  senator  from  Rhode  Island  are  not 
eligible  to  act  with  their  associates  till  their  credentials  have 
been  passed  upon  and  they  are  sworn.     Shall  they  be  admit- 
ted before  the  Senate  takes  the  important  action  of  electing 
the  president  of  the  Senate,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  stands 
next  in  succession  to  the  President  ?    In  the  event  of  the' 
death  of  General  Arthur,  can  the  will  of  the  people   be  de- 
feated, and  a  Democrat  become    President  of  the  United 
States  by  an  act  of  senators  thus  accidentally  clothed  with 
power  ?     If  Mr.  Bayard  were  chosen   president  of  the  Sen- 
ate,  and  Mr.   Arthur   should    die,   would  Bayard  become 
President,  or  would  the  office  devolve  upon  the  speaker  of 
the  House  ?    As  there  is  no  Congress  in  session,  and  conse- 
quently no  speaker,  would  the  speaker  of  the  expired  Con- 
gress be  eligible  ?     If  Mr.  Bayard  became  President,  would 
he  be  both  senator  and  President,  or  would  Delaware  be  enti- 
tled to  fill  his  vacant  chair?    In  the  event  of  a  tie  vote  in  the 
Electoral   College,   or  the   recurrence  of  events   similar  to 
those  raised  by  the  contest  between   Hayes  and  Tilden,  to 
what  tribunal  shall  be  entrusted  a  decision  that  shall  save 
the  country  from  an  appeal  to  arms  ?     Such  questions  as 
these  in  other  countries,  and  in  other  times,  have  led  to  na- 
tional dismemberment  through  disastrous  civil  wars.     Here- 
tofore in  our  country  they  have   been  met  in  the  spirit  of 
conciliation  and  patriotism  by  the  leading  men  of  our  nation. 
Conspicuous  for  forbearance  and  patriotism  was  the  conduct 
of  the  Honorable  Samuel  J.  Tilden  and  the  prominent  men  of 
the  Democratic  party,  when  they  submitted  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  an  improvised  special  tribunal  to  determine  a  ques- 
tion so  evenly  balanced  as  was  that  upon  which  hung  the 
question  of  the  Presidency  in   1876.     The  Senate  convenes 
on  the  10th  of  next  month,  in  the  presence  of  a  people  re- 
cently  chastened   by  a  great   sorrow.      Its   action  will  be 
watched  with  intelligent  and  earnest  solicitude.     Parties  in 
the  nation  are  very  evenly  balanced.    Any  mistake  by  either 
that  involves  its  loyalty  to  the  country,  or  that  is  calculated 
to  disturb  its  repose,  or  interfere  with  its  present  peaceful 
progress,  will  work   irretrievable   disgrace  and  ruin  to  the 
party  thus  transgressing.     We  look  forward  to  an  exhibition 
of  the  highest  patriotism  on  the  part  of  leading  and  honored 
statesmen.  ■  We  look  to  the  representative  senators  of  both 
parties  for   a   demonstration    of    unselfish  loyalty  to   the 


It  would   be  an  act   of  most  conspicuous   generosity  if 
Democratic  senators,  having  the  power  to  elect  as  President 
of  the  Senate  one  of  their  own  number,  and   thus,  in  the 
event  of  the  death   of  President  Arthur,  place  him  in  the 
presidential    chair,   should    fail    to   do    so.      And    if    they 
should  not  elect  a  Republican,  might  they  not  be  properly 
chargeable  with  a  deliberate  attempt  to  thwart  the  expression 
of  the  public  will?     It  is  undoubtedly  a  great  temptation  to 
the  exercise  of  an  act  of  questionable  political  power.     But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  can  only  be  done  by  with- 
holding the  seats  of  three  Republican  senators  until  they 
can  accomplish,  by  political  strategy,  that  which  they  could 
not  do  except  by  the  exercise  of  an  arbitary  act.     To  meet 
and  temporarily  organize  by  the  choice  of  a   Democratic 
president  and  clerk,  is  the   natural  and  proper  thing  to  do. 
Then  the  first  act  should  be  to  admit  the  new  senators  to 
their  seats.     This  having  been  accomplished,  there  is,  pre- 
sumably, an  equally  divided  Senate,  unless  Senator   Davis 
of  Illinois  should,   in  obedience  to  a  spirit  of  fairness  and 
magnanimity  which  he  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  ex- 
hibited, determine  to  give  the  presidency  of  the  Senate  to  a 
Republican  member.  Should  the  Democratic  senators  assent 
to  the  election  of  a  Republican  under  this  condition  of  affairs 
it  would  redound  largely  to  their  credit.    If  they  shall  refuse 
prompt    admission  to  the  new  senators  ;  if  they  shall  fili- 
buster for  a  political  advantage  ;  if  they  shall   follow  the 
bad  precedent  of  Republicans  in  establishing  a  disgraceful 
deadlock  in  an  undignified  scramble  to  give  two    inferior 
positions  to  two  inferior,  and  one  a  disreputable  person,  and 
thus  again  impede  the  business  of  the  country,  they  will  de- 
serve the  reprobation  of  every  honest  and  patriotic  man  of 
the  nation.    It  may  not  depend  upon  the  magnanimity  of  the 
independent  senator  from  Illinois.  There  are  other  gentlemen 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  Senate  from  whose  past  conduct 
and  honorable  career  the  country  has  a  right  to  expect  wise 
and  patriotic  action.      We  look  to  Senator  Bayard,  and  not 
to  him  alone,  for  generous  and  statesman-like  conduct  where 
higher  than  party  interests  are  involved.     In  placing  Presi- 
dent Arthur  in  the  position  which   would  entail  upon  the 
country  the  possible  consequences  that  might  follow  a  change 
of  administration  by  his  death  through  violence,  Democratic 
senators  might  take  upon  themselves  a  dangerous  responsi- 
bility. Tayior  and  Harrison  died  suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 
Buchanan    was    mysteriously,  if  not    criminally,  poisoned. 
Lincoln  and  Garfield  were  assassinated.     If  on  one  Repub- 
lican life  depended  a  Republican  administration,  might  it 
not  be  a  perilous  position  ?     If  poison,    assassination,   and 
sudden  death  have  not  already  become  fixed  elements  of  our 
political    system,    may    there   not    still  live  unhung  some 
mad,  desperate,  and  irresponsible  party  fanatic  who  would 
murder  the  President  that  a  Democrat   might  fill  the  execu- 
tive office  ?     In  such  a  terrible  event  what  honorable  Dem- 
ocratic senators  wouid  take  pride  in  the  part  they  played  in 
the  bloody  tragedy  ?     What  Democratic  gentleman  in  all  the 
land  would  not  regret  the  party  action  ?     What  senator,  hav- 
ing been  appointed  President  pro  tempore,  would  care  to  be- 
come President?     What  patriot  would  not  deplore  the  whole 
bad  and    dreadful  business  ?      These    suggestions    are  not 
mere  baseless  speculations,  they   are  legitimate  reflections 
that  come  unbidden  to  the  mind  of  every  one  who  has  in- 
telligently read  the  history  of  other  times — other  govern- 
ments  in  which  the    political    maniac    has  figured.      The 
criminally-minded  have  strange  ambitions. 


The  reasons  why  California  obtains  so  small  a  percentage 
of  European  immigration  are  very  apparent.  When  the  im- 
migrant lands  at  New  York  he  is  compelled  to  run  the  gaunt- 
let of  all  the  immigration  agents  of  the  Northern,  Western, 
and  Southern  States.  He  is  tempted  by  the  magnificent 
lands  west  of  the  Mississippi.  He  is  aided  to  reach  them 
by  cheap  fares,  and  is  encouraged  in  their  purchase  by  long 
credits.  He  is  often  destitute  of  money  before  crossing  the 
continent.  He  hears  that  land  in  California  is  largely 
monopolized  ;  that  it  is  a  country  of  two  seasons,  wet  and 
dry.  He  appreciates  that  this  involves  a  kind  of  farming 
that  he  does  not  understand.  He  is  informed  that  small 
farming  is  unprofitable  ;  that  irrigation  is  expensive  ;  that 
crops  are  uncertain,  and  that  to  raise  vines  or  fruit  demands 
capital  and  some  years  of  patient  waiting  for  results.  East- 
ern railroads  find  it  to  their  interest  that  immigration  shall 
stop  with  them.  The  Illinois  roads  arrest  them  if  possible 
within  their  jurisdiction.  The  Union  Pacific  will  not  favor  low 
fares,  nor  furnish  any  accommodations  to  induce  immigrants 
to  go  west  of  Ogden.  Oregon  is  a  better  agricultural  State 
than  California,  and  stands  ready  with  its  broad  and  fertile 
lands  to  give  homes  to  farmers.  In  Washington  Territory, 
Idaho,  and  even  further  northward,  good  lands  are  easily 
obtainable.  California  presents  to  a  certain  and  limited 
class  of  foreigners  or  Eastern  men  splendid  inducements, 
but  these  people  will  never  reach  us  in  any  great  numbers 
until  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  is  constructed  through 
to  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic.     Mr.  Charles  Crocker,  Presi- 


dent of  that  road,  said  to  the  writer  of  this  that,  when  it 
was  completed  through  to  New  Orleans  and  Galveston,  he 
would  fill  Southern  California  and  the  valley  of  the  San 
Joaquin  with  immigrants  if  he  was  compelled  to  transport 
them  across  the  continent  for  ten  dollars  apiece.  When 
this  road  is  completed,  with  grain  ships  coming  to  its  east- 
ern terminus,  passengers  can  be  brought  from  Europe  to 
California  for  thirty  or  thirty-five  dollars  per  head.  With 
through  tickets  to  San  Francisco,  we  shall  get  our  share  of 
immigrants.  Till  then  nothing  will  be  accomplished.  All 
the  efforts  and  all  the  agitation  of  individuals,  boards  of 
trade,  or  chambers  of  commerce  will  produce  but  limited 
results  till  we  have  a  continuous  line  of  road  from  California 
to  the  Gulf,  owned  and  managed  by  people  whose  interest  it 
will  be  to  increase  our  working  population.  The  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  promises  to  do  this  thing.  It  is  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  corporation  to  do  it.  Some  of  the  gentlemen 
and  some  of  the  journals  who  are  most  prominent  in  the 
agitation  of  this  matter  lose  no  opportunity  to  assault  the 
Central  and  Southern  Railroad  people.  We  would  suggest 
to  them  that  silence  would  be  in  better  taste.  The  railroad 
system  does  more,  has  done  more,  and  promises  to  do  more 
for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  this  coast  than  any 
and  all  other  concerns.  When  the  Northern  road  is  com- 
pleted to  Oregon,  and  Oregon  is  connected  by  rail  with 
California  ;  when  the  Southern  Pacific  road  is  built  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  when  the  Colorado  system  of  narrow-gauge 
roads  is  connected  with  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  ;  when 
the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Yi  road  has  reached  San 
Diego,  and  there  is  a  coast  line  from  San  Diego  to  San 
Francisco  ;  when  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  is  com- 
pleted along  the  thirty-seventh  parallel  — then. we  may  have 
a  reasonable  assurance  of  immigration,  prosperity,  and  good 
times.  Until  these  things,  or  some  of  them,  are  done,  there 
will  be  no  boom.  Immigration  talk  is  very  cheap,  but  it 
costs  all  that  it  is  worth. 

It  was  manifestly  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
managing  the  funeral  pageant  that  it  should  have  given  the 
Irish  Land  League  a  position  in  the  procession.  The  Re- 
publican State  League,  with  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  oc- 
casion, determined  for  itself  that  a  political  organization 
would  be  altogether  out  of  place  at  the  obsequies  of  the 
dead  President.  It  did  not  ask  to  be  assigned  a  position  in 
the  line.  The  Irish  Land  League  is  a  political  organization. 
It  was  in  bad  taste  that  its  members  should  seek  display  on 
such  an  occasion.  This  league  is  at  war  with  the  laws  of 
Great  Britain.  It  is  pronounced  in  its  hostility  to  England. 
As  a  political  concern  it  is  the  more  contemptible  and  offen- 
sive in  that  it  seeks  to  interfere  with  the  administration  of 
the  laws  of  a  friendly  foreign  power.  The  bad  taste  of  this 
Irish  display  is  more  conspicuous  when  we  recall  the 
friendly  expressions  of  England's  queen  to  the  bereaved  wife 
of  our  dead  President,  and  the  sympathetic  demonstration  of 
the  English  people  toward  the  people  of  America  in  their 
great  affliction.  When  we  remember  that  at  the  time  Judge 
Toohy  was  parading  his  squad  of  seven  hundred  who  sym- 
pathize with  those  who  do  not  pay  land-rent  in  Ireland,  who 
kill  land-agents,  and  Boycott  landlords,  the  court  of  Eng- 
land was  in  mourning,  and  some  of  the  principal  streets  of 
London  were  draped  in  black,  and  business  suspended,  we 
wish  that  our  political  Irish  had  more  sense.  It  was  unfor- 
tunate that  they  should  have  been  permitted  to  have  made 
asses  of  themselves  by  so  untimely  and  inappropriate  an  ex- 
hibition. A  funeral  is  no  place  for  the  display  of  political 
rancor. 


On  another  page  there  is  a  special  announcement  of 
our  own,  which  we  hope  our  friends  will  read.  It  suggests 
to  those  who  are  disposed  to  encourage  our  enterprise  a 
mode  of  assisting  us  which  we  think  we  are  not  immodest  in 
suggesting,  and  which,  if  carried  out,  will  greatly  encourage 
and  aid  us.  We  feel  the  less  embarrassment  in  making  an 
appeal  of  this  kind  because  we  are  sincere  in  our  promise  to 
devote  all  the  revenues  of  our  paper  to  its  improvement. 
In  the  literary  and  mechanical  departments  of  the  Argonaut 
we  see  where  we  can  spend  money  to  advantage.  We  are 
firmly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  we  can,  in  time, 
produce  a  journal  that  the  people  of  this  coast  will  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of ;  one  which  will  exert  a  healthful  in- 
fluence throughout  the. Pacific  coast,  and  obtain  a  large  cir- 
culation at  the  East  and  abroad. 


There  is  said  to  be  a  very  serious  question  whether,  under 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guiteau  can  be  tried 
for  murder,  as  death  occurred  without  its  jurisdiction. 
This  difficulty  is,  however,  obviated  by  a  statute  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  which  so  defines  the  crime  of  murder  that, 
where  the  wound  is  given  beyond  its  borders  and  death 
occurs  within  them,  the  person  offending  may  be  tried,  and, 
if  convicted,  may  be  sentenced  to  death  and  executed  in 
New  Jersey.  Guiteau  will,  therefore,  be  indicted  in  New 
Jersey,  and  brought  from  the  District  of  Columbia  on  a  war- 
rant of  extradition.  It  would  be  a  very  serious  reproach  to 
our  laws  if  so  great  a  crime  could  go  unpunished  through 
any  technical  defect. 
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SOME    FASHION    GOSSIP. 


"Anything  new  !  Decidedly  so.  Come  in,  and  you  will 
witness  a  perfect  transformation  scene."  Such  was  the  hearty 
invitation  I  received  from  the  gentlemanly  attendant  in  one 
of  our  palatial  emporiums  of  fashion  the  other  day.  And,  in 
my  round  of  inspection,  how  many  beautiful  things  I  was 
shown.  Oh,  the  silks,  and  the  satins,  and  the  fine  laces, 
with  their  quaint  and  lovely  designs  !  Even  Solomon,  in  all 
his  glory,  could  not  be  arrayed  as  a  lady  of  fashion  can  now 
adorn  herself.  Why,  it  did  one's  heart  good  to  gaze  on  the 
myriads  of  novelties  offered — from  thousand-dollar  costumes 
down  to  twenty-five-cent  frills— and  among  the  motley  colors 
there  were  to  seen — 

"  Funereal  blacks,  and  brimstone  blues, 
And  lurid  greens,  and  bonfire  reds, 
In  all  manner  of  things  that  a  woman  can  put 
On  the  crown  of  her  head,  or  the  sole  of  her  foot. 
Or  wrap  round  her  shoulders,  or  fit  round  her  waist, 
Or  can  be  sewed  on,  or  pinned  on,  or  laced." 
And  the  salesmen,  too,  they  take  a  justifiable  pride  in  dis- 
playing the  showy  treasures  to   their  customers,  who  are 
flocking  home  again  from  the  country,  where  the  summer 
days  and  the  fern-gathering  season  have  been  spent. 

Yes,  the  country  has  lost  its  charm  for  the  pleasure-seekers. 
Like  the  belle  of  a  season,  caressed  and  flattered  for  a  little 
while,  the  country  is  only  now  to  be  remembered  through 
pressed  flowers  and  dried  bouquets.  As  I  stood  by  the 
mooring  of  a  steamer,  one  day  last  week,  and  watched  the 
disembarkation  of  the  crowd,  I  wondered  if  there  were  any 
more  of  the  pretty  ferns,  the  various  grasses,  or  the  brilliant 
immortalis  left  in  their  native  soil ;  for  every  traveler — I  beg 
the  gentlemen's  pardon  ;  I  intended  to  say  every  lady  tourist — 
was  laden  with  bundles  and  baskets  of  these  fragile  little 
trifles,  and  the  drift  of  their  conversation  seemed  to  be  on 
the  subject  of  such  collections.  So  that  now  one-half  of  San 
Francisco  can  be  imagined  devoting  itself  to  weaving  into 
fanciful  designs  the  last  season's  trophies.  Not  so  with  the 
lords  of  creation,  however.  The  country  has  still  its  charms 
for  them,  even  if  the  forest  has  not  yet  attained  the  lovely 
autumnal,  and  the  foliage  has  lost  its  fresh,  green  appear- 
ance, and  the  falling  leaves  are  turning  crispy.  Genial  show- 
ers have  already  failen,  and  the  notes  of  the  feathered  tribe 
are  still  inviting  the  keen  fowler  forth  ;  and  if  the  tiny  rills 
are  all  dried  up,  the  larger  streams  yet  carry  water  enough 
to  provide  a  good  fishing-ground  for  the  lover  of  the  speck- 
led trout.  Then,  too,  the  hunter's  merry  call  is  heard  where 
the  dappled  deer  in  blissful  freedom  roam  over  the  hills. 


But  I  am  falling  fearfully  into  the  Tristram-Shandy  style 
of  wandering  from  my  subject.     So — 

"  From  .little  matters  let  us  pass  to  less. 
And  lightly  touch  the  mysteries  of  dress." 
I  saw  some  very  handsome  new  pattern  dresses,  or  rather 
the  material  to  make  into  dresses,  of  fine  cashmere  and  drap 
d%4U'vs\  such  colors  as  dark  bottle-green,  olive-green,  olive- 
brown,  seal-brown,  and  tan.  One  side  of  the  material  is 
edged  with  embroidery  about  two  inches  wide,  which  is  in- 
tended for  the  waist  and  sleeves  for  the  suit,  and  the  other 
side  has  a  border  of  the  same  embroidery,  some  six  inches  in 
width,  to  be  used  in  the  drapery  or  for  flounces.  This  em- 
broidery is  all  hand-made  and  has  a  strong,  durable  appear- 
ance, some  parts  of  it  representing  crochet  work.  The  rang- 
ing price  of  these  costumes  is  forty  dollars.  The  embroidery 
is  sometimes  the  exact  shade  of  the  costume,  but  I  saw  one, 
a  dark  olive-green,  with  the  tiniest  blue  forget-me-nots  scat- 
tered through  it.  Another  was  of  seal-brown,  where  the  em- 
broidery was  a  dark  e*cru  and  cream  color,  but  in  these 
there  is  not  much  variety,  and  as  yet  they  are  very  scarce. 
I'saw  one  of  the  patterns  made  up  where  there  was  nothing 
on  the  skirt  but  a  pleating  of  the  solid  material,  the  trimming 
all  being  used  on  the  upper  part  of  the  garment.  There  is 
something  of  the  same  design  in  vastly  more  expensive 
goods.  It  is  applique"  on  satin  of  garnet,  or  dark  wine 
color  and  black,  done  in  many  brilliant  colors.  These,  no 
doubt,  will  take  the  lead  for  day  receptions,  side  by  side  with 
the  feathery  pattern  brocade-flouncing  on  plain  grounds, 
which  was  also  shown  me,  for,  let  me  tell  you,  the  long-for- 
gotten six  and  eight-inch  flounces  are  beginning  to  make 
their  appearance,  and  will  no  doubt  be  much  favored  during 
the  coming  winter.  Very  tall  ladies  will  hail  with  delight 
this  revival,  as  the  flounces  are  very  becoming  to  them,  al- 
though they  cut  the  figure  too  much  to  ever  be  a  favorite  with 
a  petite^  or  what  more  ill-natured  people  might  style  a  dumpy 
figure.  These  rich  goods  will  never  become  common,  as 
some  of  them  cost  the  sum  of  twenty  and  twenty-five 
dollars  per  yard.  There  is  yet  another  new  material  for 
dressy  occasions,  both  rich  and  elegant.  This  is  the  Pom- 
padour satin,  a  heavy  fabric  with  set  figures  in  alternate 
stripes.  These  robes  will  need  no  other  trimming  save  the 
usual  amount  of  lace  which  is  worn  at  the  neck  and  sleeves. 
A  leading  dry  goods  house  is  now  showing  decided  novelties 
in  furniture  cretonnes  in  the  aesthetic  style  ;  price  from  one 
dollar  and  a-half  to  three  dollars  and  a-half  per  yard. 


which  were  rather  close-fitting,  were  finished  with  an  open 
cuff.  The  neck  had  a  standing  collar.  A  pointed  hood  fell 
from  the  shoulders  over  the  back,  forming  a  flat  collar  in 
front.  The  back  part  of  the  skirt  was  looped  into  light  puffs, 
which  tekes  away  the  stiff*  appearance  which  has  for  so  long 
characterized  these  outside  garments.  A  cottage  bonnet 
would  be  in  keeping  to  complete  the  toilet. 

In  my  rounds  for  fashion  items,  I  noticed  a  garment  styled 
a  "  Polish  cloak."  It  was  composed  of  a  heavy  drab  cloth, 
edged  with  real  chinchilla  fur  ;  below  this  was  a  border,  be- 
tween fifteen  and  sixteen  inches  deep,  of  bottle-green  plush, 
which  extended  to  the  front,  and  thence  up  to  the  throat. 
The  long,  deep,  square  sleeves  of  cloth  were  bordered  with 
the  plush  and  fur.  A  plush  hood,  lined  with  shirred  silk  of 
the  same  bottle-green  shade,  made  a  handsome  completion. 
The  next  things  that  attracted  my  attention  were  the  varied 
neck  arrangements — so  varied,  in  fact,  it  was  enough  to  dis- 
tract any  poor,  weak-minded  woman  like  myself.  There 
they  were,  each  nestling  so  temptingly  and  tantalizingly 
in  their  respective  places,  only  waiting  for  the  chance  to  en- 
circle some  fair  lady's  throat  with  their  soft,  delicate  em- 
braces. Among  the  many  novelties  in  this  line,  the  very 
latest  were  selected  to  make  note  of.  There  is  the  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  a  plaited  collar,  with  long  ends  to  tie  ;  the  Irish 
applique*  guipure  ;  the  striped  mulls  of  pink  and  white,  blue 
and  white,  and  black  and  white,  a  quarter  of  a  yard  wide, 
and  long  enough  to  make  a  pretty  bow,  worked  around  the 
edge  in  scallops.  Mull  seems  to  be  the  craze  just  now  for 
these  things  ;  and  the  favorite  lace  to  go  with  it,  the  Mira- 
court.  There  is  a  little  affair  between  a  collar  and  a  collar- 
ette, termed  the  "princess,"  composed  entirely  of  rows  of 
the  very  narrowest  lace  in  the  finest  of  pleats.  The  latest 
fichus  are  also  of  mull.  There  was  a  jaunty  little  tie,  which 
the  saleswoman  laughingly  told  me  was  called  the  "vermi- 
celli." Whether  that  was  the  correct  name  or  not  I  am  sure 
I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  do  know  that  it  looked  exactly  like 
vermicelli  does  floating  in  soup.  But  the  latest  of  all  are 
the  kerchiefs,  such  as  our  grandmothers  were  pleased  to  wear 
nearly  a  hundred  years  ago.  They  nearly  cover  the  shoul- 
ders, and  then  cross  over  the  chest,  giving  a  very  demure 
effect.  And  with  some  yarn  and  a  set  of  knitting-needles, 
one  could  almost  imagine  the  wearer  to  have  stepped  from 
an  old  picture  frame. 

Dear  me  !  I've  got  so  much  to  tell  you,  I  don't  know  where 
to  leave  off.  Ombre*  will  still  be  worn,  although  I  think  its 
days  are  numbered  ;  but  velvet,  which  never  goes  entirely 
out  of  fashion,  and  moire"  are  likely  to  be  very  popular.  The 
newest  thing  in  fringe  is  called  the  Spanish  trellis,  and  the 
newest  shades  have  received  the  names  of  mahogany,  jacque- 
minot, crushed  currant,  and  crushed  strawberry.  The  last- 
named  is  more  sure  to  be  found  shading  to  green  in  cameo 
goods.  Iridescent  hues  in  agrafe  hooks  and  eyes  will  share 
the  popular  favor  with  steel,  jet,  and  gold  for  all  parts  of 
dresses  for  the  coming  season  ;  but  of  all  these  things  I  will 
tell  you  more  in  my  next.  Also,  of  bonnets,  which  as  yet  are 
not  enough  pronounced  to  give  any  correct  description. 
There  are  also  new  fashions  in  corsets  promised  in  the  near 
future,  and  oh  !  a  hundred  other  pretty  things,  including  new 
ideas  in  second  mourning,  which  the  importers  assure  me 
are  on  their  way  here.     They  will  not  be  overlooked  by 

San  Francisco,  October  i,  1881.  Helena. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


In  the  latest  fashion-plate  sent  to  me  from  Paris  is  a 
lovely  dinner  dress.  The  material  is  of  light  b'ue  satin, 
brocaded  and  trimmed  with  a  profusion  of  white  lace  in  the 
style  mousquetah  e,  being  a  pattern  piece  of  lace  which  fits 
close  to  the  neck,  over  the  shoulders  and  down  the  front  of 
the  waist  even  to  the  point  of  the  corsage,  and  the  lace  on 
the  sleeves  is  reversed — that  is,  the  outer  edge  of  the  lace 
points  upward.  The  additional  beauty  of  this  dress  was 
the  tablier  front  of  the  skirt,  which  was  composed  of  innu- 
merable little  flounces  of  lace  to  correspond  with  the  lace  on 
the  body,  both  in  texture  and  design.  The  very  tiniest  of 
knife-pleatings,  three  in  number,  finished  the  base  of  the 
skirt.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  jaunty  and  youthful  appear- 
ance these  little  ruffles  and  pleatings  give  to  the  costume. 
This  French  plate  also  gives  a  new  manteau  de  voyage,  which 
is  quite  an  improvement  on  the  plain,  ungraceful  ones  of 
last  year.  It  was  of  a  quiet  color,  between  a  gray  and  a 
steel,  in  cloth,  and  made  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  dress  skirt.  It  was  buttoned  from  the  neck  down 
with  two  rows  of  large  buttons.  A  pocket  on  either  side, 
placed  slanting,  was  finished  with  a  lapel,  and  the  sleeves, 


The  present  generation  will  have  at  least  a  feast  of  litera- 
ture concerning  the  man  who,  according  to  the  computation 
of  a  painstaking  Italian,  has  been  more  talked  about  on 
earth  than  the  author  of  our  redemption  himself!  We  have 
already  had  the  memoirs  of  Madame  de  Remusat  and  Prince 
Metternich,  the  history  of  Lanfrey,  and  Colonel  lung's  blis- 
tering inquiry  into  the  youth  and  early  manhood  of  Bona- 
parte. This  last  author  will  shortly  produce  the  memoirs  of 
Lucien  Bonaparte  as  they  were  originally  written,  about  a 
third  of  the  matter  having  been  cut  out  in  the  existing  ver- 
sions, and  a  number  of  Napoleon's  letters  to  his  ministers 
of  the  deepest  interest  have  just  been  unearthed  in  the  na- 
tional archives.  In  1888  we  shall  positively  see  the  memoirs 
of  Talleyrand,  and  within  a  few  weeks  those  of  Bafras  will 
be  given  to  the  world.  When  Barras  died,  in  1829,  Charles 
X.  had  his  house  sealed  up,  and  his  papers  were  removed, 
but  the  memoirs  had  previously  been  confided  to  safe  hands. 
The  manuscript  makes  eight  large  volumes.  A  fragment  of 
the  memoirs  concerning  the  9th  of  Thermidor  has  been 
printed.  The  book  will  present  the  apotheosis  of  Barras, 
and  will  reveal  some  sad  scandals,  brutally  told.  Marie  An- 
toinette and  her  husband's  brothers  are  mercilessly  handled, 
and  Barras  exults  in  narrating  his  intimacy  with  Josephine, 
and  how  from  behind  the  curtains  of  the  Bains  Chantereine 
he  and  his  mistress  watched  the  little  officer  of  artillery 
cooling  his  heels  in  the  street  without.  This  passage,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Jules  Claretie,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
things  in  literature,  quivering  and  thrilling  as  it  does  with 
the  hatred  and  envy  of  Barras  for  the  man  he  helped  into 
the  saddle. 

One  Chicago  paper,  says  the  Tribune,  seems  to  be  repre- 
sented at  Washington  by  a  college  graduate.  He  begins  a 
recent  dispatch  concerning  the  late  President  with  the 
remark  that  "the  leaves  were  falling  from  the  trees  on  the 
White  House  grounds  to-day.  The  brown  grass,  strewn 
with  the  dead  foliage,  recalled  with  dreary  emphasis  the  re- 
ality of  autumn  present  at  last."  Nothing  could  add  to  the 
beauty  of  this  picture,  except  the  corpse  of  the  man  who 
would  send  such  gruel  by  telegraph  lying  peacefully  in  a 
fence-corner. 

A  week  ago  Dr.  Holland's  poem,  "The  End,"  was  tele- 
graphed to  all  the  dailies  here  "  at  great  expense."  At  the 
expiration  of  a  week  the  Eastern  papers  containing  it  reached 
here.  The  Bulletin  scissors  man  then  carefully  cut  it  out, 
and  embalmed  it  in  Wednesday's  paper.  We  congratulate 
the  said  scissors  man.  He  evidently  does  not  have  to  read 
the  Bulletin. 

The  London  Times  says  that  "  Queen  Victoria's  life  at 
Balmoral  is  a  very  quiet  one "  and  follows  this  statement 
with  the  further  one  that  "a  piper  plays  under  her  window 
every  morning  at  eight."  Even  royalty,  it  would  seem,  has 
its  miseries. 


At  an  aristocratic  marriage  in  London  the  other  day,  the 
wedding  cake  weighed  fifty-three  and  a  half  pounds.  It  was 
decorated  with  flowers,  and  surmounted  with  silken  banner- 
ets, bearing  the  arms  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

Queen  Victoria  is  getting  to  be  an  old  woman,  hut  she  has 
no  intention  of  dying  just  yet.  So  far  from  it  that  she  is 
now  having  built  for  her  a  very  elaborate  and  costly  chalet 
in  Ballochbine  forest,  profusely  ornamented  with  stone  dress- 
ings, and  with  elaborately  carved  verandas  and  balconies. 

Clara  Belle,  in  speaking  of  woman's  fondness  for  orna- 
mentation, says  :  "  You  may  tell  me  that  Eve's  apron  was 
made  of  fig-leaves  only,  but  I  won't  believe  it.  It  is  a  thou- 
sand to  one  that  it  had  an  edging  of  huckleberries,  a  frill  of 
ivy,  or  was  embroidered  with  some  kind  of  vine  or  other." 

Victoria,  Princess  of  Baden,  the  young  lady  who  is  about 
to  become  crown  princess  of  Sweden,  is  having  her  bridal 
veil  made  for  her  at  a  German  lace  factory.  Every  bit  of 
the  work  is  done  with  the  needle.  The  design  represents 
orange  flowers,  and  the  ends  of  the  veil  are  worked  with  the 
arms  of  Sweden  and  Baden. 

Baroness  Erlanger,  formerly  that  Miss  Slidell  who  distin- 
guished herself  by  smartly  slapping  the  face  of  one  of  the 
United  States  officers  who  captured  her  father  when  on  his 
way  abroad  as  Confederate  Commissioner,  has  remained  de- 
voted to  her  Southern  sentiments.  It  is  said  that  she  has 
persuaded  her  husband,  the  French  banker,  to  invest  capital 
in  developing  the  railway  resources  of  the  South. 

To  a  pretty  young  girl  Sydney  Smith  once  said  :  "  Do  you 
ever  reflect  how  you  pass  your  life  ?  If  you  live  to  be  seventy- 
two,  which  I  hope  you  may,  your  life  is  spent  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  :  An  hour  a  day  is  three  years  ;  this  makes 
twenty-seven  years  sleeping,  nine  years  dressing,  nine  years 
at  table,  six  years  playing  with  children,  nine  years  drawing, 
walking,  and  visiting,  six  years  shopping,  and  three  years 
quarreling." 

Girls  at  Newport  are  fond  of  military  men,  but  just  dote 
on  the  attache's  of  a  foreign  legation.  The  girls  in  Washing- 
ton society  go  great  lengths  in  their  pursuit  for  such  game, 
and  Newport  is  quite  as  fine  a  preserve  for  these  imported 
novelties.  The  handsome  entertainments  of  the  cottagers, 
the  dinners,  lawn  parties,  and  balls  are  never  complete  with- 
out a  sprinkling  of  these  gentlemen,  and  in  many  ways  they 
find  Newport  life  most  supportable  to  them. 

Queen  Christina,  of  Spain,  seems  to  bid  fair  to  live  and 
be  happy.  She  has  passed  the  summer  at  La  Granja,  and 
drives  sometimes  six  spirited  ponies  around  the  grounds  of 
that  charming  estate.  The  queen  has  an  extremely  pretty 
figure,  straight  and  well-moulded  ;  indeed,  she  is  almost  too 
straight.  She  wears  fresh  white  muslins  trimmed  with  rib- 
bons, and  wide  hats  wreathed  in  gauze,  and  makes  a  charm- 
ing picture  driving  out  with  her  little  baby  girl. 

The  life  of  the  Empress  of  Austria  at  Ischl,  where  she 
is  at  present,  is  quiet  and  simple.  At  half-past  six  she  rises, 
takes  a  cold  bath,  and  rides  on  horseback  for  half  an  hour. 
At  nine  she  takes  breakfast,  and  rides  again  for  nearly 
two  hours.  From  that  time  till  dinner,  at  three  P.  M.,  the 
empress  and  her  daughter,  the  Archduchess  Marie  Valerie, 
embroider  and  listen  to  the  reading  of  some  book.  After 
dinner  they  both  take  a  drive,  and  retire  at  nine  o'clock. 

There  hangs  in  the  dining-room  of  Cottingham  House, 
Northamptonshire,  England,  the  residence  of  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Perry,  a  life-like  picture  of  the  beautiful  Viscountess  Cullen, 
who  married  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  her  husband  being  six- 
teen or  seventeen.  The  peculiarities  of  the  picture  are  that 
the  lady  is  represented  reclining,  accompanied  by  a  pair  of 
doves,  in  the  happy  state  of  Eve  prior  to  the  fall.  It  has 
consequently  been  found  expedient  to  provide  petticoats  for 
the  viscountess,  in  the  shape  of  curtains.  The  picture  is  by 
Sir  Peter  Lely. 

The  aristocracy  of  Rome  have  divided  into  two  camps — 
one,  including  all  the  younger  members  of  the  aristocracy, 
went  with  the  King  ;  while  a  few,  who  were  considered  the 
legitimists,  remained  faithful  to  the  Pope  and  the  moral 
principles  of  the  Church.  One  of  the  latter — an  old  prince, 
hitherto  deemed  pious — has  left  his  family  for  one  of  the 
danseuses  of  the  Costanzi,  for  whom  he  has  purchased  a 
villa  and  four  splendid  horses,  and  who  appears  at  the  opera 
with  him  in  the  most  exquisite  toilets.  This  moral  defection 
has  given  great  pain  to  Leo  XIII. 

"  Low-necks  and  short  sleeves "  seem  to  have  become 
"full  dress"  for  ladies  in  England  again,  by  a  law  which  no 
one  dares  defy.  At  the  grandest  affair  of  the  late  season  in 
London,  the  soiree  given  by  Earl  Spencer,  the  costumes 
were  of  the  finest  kind,  and  it  was  observable  that  the  old 
decollete1  fashion  had  resumed  its  sway.  "There  was  not  a 
lady  among  the  hundreds  present  (there  were  about  one 
thousand  five  hundred)  who  did  not  wear  a  dress  more  low- 
necked  than  before  the  interregnum  of  square  necks." 

The  London  Press  calls  us  the  best  dancers  in  the  world, 
and  says,  of  some  fashions  in  dancing  that  we  have  given 
them  :  "Among  the  novelties  which  have  followed  one  an- 
other has  been  the  practice  of  reversing.  It  requires  much 
practice  to  do  it  well,  but  it  is  an  accomplishment  which, 
once  attained,  it  is  very  difficult  to  forego.  It  is  delightful 
for  the  couple  who  reverse,  it  is  rather  perplexing  for  those 
who  do  not.  None  but  very  good  dancers  can  manage  it, 
and  the  tendency  of  its  introduction  is  to  keep  the  ball-room 
in  the  possession  of  a  few  couples."     Well ! 

A  pretty  story  comes  from  Brussels  about  the  troubles  a 
banker  experienced  in  not  being  able  to  find  a  translator  for 
a  letter  of  importance  in  the  Hungarian  language.  After 
unsuccessfully  applying  to  various  persons,  he  went  to  the 
Burgomaster,  who  took  the  letter,  and  returned  it  next  day 
beautifully  translated  in  a  delicate,  female  hand.  "To  what 
Hungarian  fairy  do  I  owe  this  good  fortune?"  said  the 
banker  ;  "  I  shall  be  happy  to  pay  a  handsome  sum  for  it." 
"To  the  Queen,"  said  the  Burgomaster,  "and  we  will  ac- 
cept a  sum  for  the  poor  of  Brussels."  The  Queen  is  a 
daughter  of  the  Arch-Duke  Joseph,  and  she  was  born  in 
Hungary. 
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LATE    MAGAZINE    VERSE. 


An  IdylL 

"  Siendo  yo  nifio  tierno 
Con  la  nina  Dorila,"  etc. 

When  we  were  but  mere  children — 

My  Dorila  and  I — 
We  roamed  to  cull  the  brightest  flowers 

From  every  woodland  nigh  ; 

And  her  little  clever  fingers  ' 
Would  make  them  seem  more  fair 

Than  ever,  twined  in  chaplets 
To  garland  either's  hair. 

So  childhood's  happy  season 

We  passed  in  childish  play, 
Without  a  thought  to  count  the  hours 

That  fleeted  fast  away. 

But  age  kept  pace  with  pastime, 

As  year  by  year  we  grew  ; 
And  youth  was  conscious  of  a  sense 

That  childhood  never  knew. 

At  meeting  and  at  greeting 

We  laughed,  and  scarce  knew  why — 

Some  meaning,  yet  unspoken,  seemed 
The  laugh  to  underlie. 

'Twould  make  my  heart  beat  faster 

'lo  bring  her  garlands  now  ; 
'Twould  set  her  hands  a-tremble 

To  bind  them  on  my  brow. 

But  once  a  pair  of  turtles 

We  saw  beside  their  nest, 
That  prettily,  with  bill  to  bill, 

Their  mutual  flame  expressed. 

The  sight  was  inspiration  ! 

Lip  pressed  to  lip  revealed 
The  fire  that  long  had  smouldered 

In  either  breast  concealed. 

Childhood — as  fleets  a  shadow — 

That  moment  passed  away. 
And  Love,  with  all  his  sunshine, 
Lit  up  the  happy  day. 
-From  the  Spanish  of  Don  Juan  Mclendez  Vasques 
in  September  Blackwood. 


Psyche. 
A  butterfly,  from  flower  to  flower, 

Has  fluttered  by ; 
He  seems  to  say  :  "  I  live  my  hour, 

How  glad  am  I  !" 
Ah  yes,  while  suns  shine  on  the  flower, 

Blue  is  the  sky  ! 
But  presently  there  comes  the  shower, 

And  he  must  die. 

Thou,  too,  bright  heart,  from  flower  to  flower 

Dost  flutter  by  ; 
Thou,  too,  dost  say  :  "I  live  my  hour, 

How  glad  am  I !  " 
But  presently  the  clouds  will  lower, 

And  storm  be  nigh  ; 
Then  rise  thou,  far  above  the  shower, 

Caught  to  the  sky  ! 
— Samuel  W.  Duffield  in  October  Scribner. 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


At  the  Summit. 
Not  to  the  northern  savanna 

That  pants  for  the  clasp  of  the  sea, 
Nor  yet  to  the  peaks  of  Montana 

White  mitered  in  chastity — 
But  here,  O  my  fair  Sierra, 

I  come  like  a  child  to  thy  breast, 
Confessing  my  heart's  bitter  error. 

Lamenting  its  burning  unrest. 

Here  only,  O  marvelous  mountains, 

Sublimely  serene  and  unmoved, 
I  drink  a  new  faith  from  thy  fountains 

And  feel  my  forebodings  unproved. 
The  stars  they  are  nearer  and  kinder, 

The  air  seems  clearer  to  sight, 
And  worlds  that  await  but  the  finder 

Are  faint  on  the  verge  of  the  night. 

Far  down,  unaware  of  this  glory, 

The  bruised  earth  lies  at  my  feet — 
Shall  I  take  them  this  balm  salvatory? 

Will  they  know  it  is  healing  and  sweet? 
Or  will  they  pronounce  this  a  vision, 

And  me  but  a  coiner  of  dreams 
Deserving  their  wiser  derision. 

Their  jests  and  significant  gleams? 

What  matters  how  plodders  shall  take  it, 

The  grandeur  of  truth  must  be  sung  ; 
And  the  sneering  of  fools  shall  not  shake  : 

Where  once  its  accents  have  rung. 
And  builder  and  singer  and  dreamer 

Shall  dream  and  shall  sing  and  shall  build, 
For  the  world  will  forget  the  vain  schemer 

When  the  mission  of  these  is  fulfilled. 
-Charles  H,  Phelps  in  Califomiah  for  October. 
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The  Dead  Singer. 
Who  now  will  sing,  as  in  the  days  of  old, 
O  thrice-regretted  singer  of  the  fold  ? 
Aye,  who  will  sing,  now  that  thy  lips  are  cold, 

Now  that  thy  hands  have  dropped  the  voiceless 
flute? 

Who  to  his  lips  dare  press  the  hollow  reeds 
Warm  with  thy  breath  ?    Still  wandering  Echo  feeds 
On  thy  dear  songs,  as  through  the  land  she  speeds. 
So  soon  to  tell  the  people  thou  art  mute._ 

Nay,  thou,  where  happy  sounds  and  sunshine  bless 
The  souls  of  men,  and  days  pass  numberless, 
,      Hymnest  a  song  of  long  forgetfulness  : 

How  runs  thy  song  ?    What  are  the  words  it  saith  ? 

Wouldst  thou  return  ?    Nay,  nay,  it  should  not  be  ! 
Yet  could  I  draw  thy  sweet  soul  after  me. 
As  Orpheus  did  his  dear  Eurydice, 

Even  I  might  pipe  before  the  god  of  death. 
-Translation  from  Moschus  in  October  Atlantic. 
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If  you  wish  to  use  goods  of  full 
weight  and  absolute  purity,  see 
your  grocer  supplies  you  with 


KINCSFORD'S 
OSWEGO 


STARCH. 


ROYAL 
BAKING 
POWDER. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.'S 


CHOCOLATE. 


ARBUCKLE'S 
ARIOSA 


COFFEE 
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CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE 

THE   LARCEST  STOCK !     THE    LATEST  STYLES! 

CALL    AND    SEE     BEFORE    PURCHASING  ! 

Goods   Shown  with   Pleasure. 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 


RECEIVED  SEPTEMBER   1 


LONDON  FALL!  WINTER  STYLES 

Embracing  many  novelties  in  CASSIMERES,  SUITINGS,  and  VEST- 
INGS,  manufactured  for  and  imported  exclusively  by  us. 


BULLOCK  &  /ONES,  105  Montgomery  St 


NEW  DRY  GOODS  STORE. 


GRAND    OPENING! 


We  beg  to  make  a  public  announcement  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  purchased  for  a  term  of  years  a  lease  of  the  Store  Nos.  114 
and  116  Kearny  Street,  in  this  city,  and,  under  the  Arm  name  of 

WHITE,    GREY    &    CO., 

We  will  on 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  3, 1881, 

OPEN   OUR  DOORS  FOR  BUSINESS. 

We  propose  to  carry  a  carefully  assorted  stock  in  the  various  De- 
partments of  a  complete 

DRY  &  FANCY  GOODS  ESTABLISHMENT. 

01  K  AIM  will  be  to  make  our  House  a  resort  for  that 
important  class  of  con  sinners  who  desire  to  secure  popular, 
fashionable,  and  first-class  goods  for  the  very  lowest  price  at 
*which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  them. 

OIK  PECILIAR  ADVANTAGES  will,  we  believe,  enable  us  to  command 
a  large  share  of  public  patronage,  as  we  start  with  a  long  practical  expe- 
rience in  every  department  of  the  business,  while  our  residence  here  for 
several  years  gives  us  a  thorough  insight  into  the  requirements  of  the 
community  at  large.  We  will  advertise  nothing  bat  what  we  are  pre- 
pared to  do,  relying  upon  the  values  we  can  offer  as  the  best  and  safest 
means  of  gaining  public  favor. 

We  invite  ladies  to  visit  us  without  feeling  that  they  are  expected  to 
purchase. 

WHITE,  GREY  &  GO., 

114  AND    116    KEARNY  STREET. 


JAMES  C.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

No.  635  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 
IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 
'     turnery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods  Toilet  Articles,  etc. 


S.  &    G.  GUMP, 

581   and   583  Market  Street,  S.  F., 

Manufacturers  of 

Mirrors,  Cornices,  llardwood  Mantles,  Picture 

Frames,  and  Bric-a-Brac. 

IMPORTERS  of  GOUPIL'S  ENGRAVINGS,  CHRO- 
MOS,  PHOTOGRAPHS,  ETC. 
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I  HE       ARGONAUT, 


The  week  has  been  a  barren  one  dramatically. 
The  gloom  which  shrouded  the  early  part  of  it  was 
not  favorable  to  theatricals.  The  houses  have  been 
light  all  the  week.  However,  they  deserved  to  be.  if 
not  on  account  of  the  public  mourning,  tben  by  rea- 
son of  the  extremely  weak  nature  of  their  attractions. 
At  the  Baldwin,  Stetson  has  been  nightly  favoring  a 
small  circle  of  auditors  with  another  "American  Idyl" 
known  as  ' '  Neck  and  Neck. "  Most  people  here  have 
seen  this  -charmingly  sangutnolent  melodrama  — 
it  has  been  played  here  often  enough,  heaven 
knows ;  and  to  those  who  have  seen  it  no 
words  are  necessary.  Sympathy  —  silent  sym- 
pathy—is what  thev  need.  At  the  Bush  Street  the 
pawnbroker  idyl  called  "  Uncle  Isaac  "  still  afflicts 
our  sinful  city.  Greater  hate  hath  no  man  than  this — 
that  he  bid  his  enemy  go  and  see  "  Uncle  Isaac." 
Such  men  are  rare,  however,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  slim  audiences  at  the  Bush  Street  The  opera 
season  at  the  California  came  to  a  conclusion  on 
Wednesday  night  Madame  Fabbri  announces  that 
it  will  be  resumed  next  week  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House.  The  madame  thinks  that  the  California 
management  is  unnecessarily  economical,  and  that 
its  economies  are  of  the  penny-wise  pound-foolish 
order.  At  all  events,  she  has  cut  loose  from  it,  and  an- 
nounces "  IlTrovatore"at  the  Grand  on  October  5th. 
with  a  new  prima  donna — an  extremely  necessary 
article,  by  the  way.  Towards  the  last  of  the  season 
just  closed.  Miss  D'Arona,  ex-prima,  had  a  disagree- 
ment with  the  tenor,  and  she  revenged  herself  in  an 
extremely  feminine  way  by  spoiling  all  his  business. 
She  might  have  done  it  unconsciously  had  the  disa- 
greement not  occurred,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  The  active  spoiling  was  conducted  somewhat 
in  this  wise — she  would  enter  just  a  trifle  too  late, 
and  thus  disconcert  him  ;  or  she  would  fall  and 
convulsively  expire  fifteen  seconds  before  he  stabbed 
her;  or  acts  to  that  effect,  which  will  readily 
occur  to  the  sex.  The  new  cantatrice  is  known 
as  Miss  Bellini,  prima  donna  assoluta.  She  has 
a  musical  name.  As  they  say  in  Italian,  "  Si  non  e 
Verdi,  e  ben  Trovatore  " —  that  is,  she  is  going 
to  sing  Leonora.  At  the  Baldwin  next  week  there 
is  to  be  produced  a  drama  entitled  "  Friuli  the  Ital- 
ian," which  is  adapted  from  the  English  of  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor  into  the  American  of  some  person  or  persons 
unknown.  The  accessories  to  the  act  are  Miss 
Jeffreys-Lewis  and  Mr.  M.  V.  Lingham.  If  the  orig- 
inal is  by  Tom  Taylor,  it  is  good.  Waiving  the 
questionable  literary  morality  of  the  "adaptation," 
the  Baldwin  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  return  to 
the  drama.  Such  trash  as  has  been  upon  its  boards 
for  the  past  two  weeks  injures  the  theater  as  much  as 
it  disgusts  the  theater-goer. 


A  large  and  fashionable  audience  attended  the 
Orpheus  Choral  Society's  fifth  reception  at  Camron 
Hall,  in  Oakland,  on  Thursday  last.  The  fact  that 
several  of  the  participants  were  young  society  gentle- 
men, such  as  Messrs.  Rabe,  De  Fremery.  Button, 
and  several  others,  was  in  itself  a  decided  attraction 
to  the  feminine  Oaklanders.  The  numbers  given 
displayed  much  study,  although  the  singers  have  by 
no  means  attained  that  difficult  yet  delightful  pre- 
cision which  is  so  needful  in  choral  music.  The  best 
rendered  of  the  four-part  songs  was  Arthur  Sullivan's 
alto  "  Lullaby,"  which  Mr.  Macdougall,  the  director, 
had  arranged  with  a  pleasing  vocal  accompaniment 
It  was  received  and  encored  with  much  enthusiasm. 
It  was  noticed,  however,  that  if  more  attention  had 
been  paid  the  diminuendo  and  crescendo  effects,  the 
accompaniment  would  have  been  more  effective. 
Mr.  Hughes's  male  octet  sang  Hatton's  "Tar's 
Song "  in  dashing  style,  though  a  little  too  rapidly 
and  indistinctly  in  the  refrain.  In  this  octet  were 
Messrs.  Todd,  Button.  De  Fremery,  and  Share,  all  fine 
specimensof  Oakland  talent,  andfour  other  gentlemen 
whose  names  we  did  not  learn.  The  popular  pianist, 
Mr.  Mansfeldt.playedseveral  brilliant  piano  numbers, 
of  which  Rubinstein's  Tarentelle  was  best  received. 
The  society  intends  giving  another  concert  in  Novem- 
ber, which  will  be  Tor  the  benefit  of  that  popular 
Oakland  charity,  The  Ladies'  Relief  Society.  Be- 
fore that,  however,  it  is  understood  that  the  same  in- 
stitution wiH  profit  again  by  a  repetition  of  the  success- 
ful "  Romeo  and  Juliet "  burlesque,  which  the  youth- 
ful eupntride  of  the  modern  Athens  will  give  at  an 
early  date. 

Among  the  manuscripts  left  by  the  great  com  poser. 
Meyerbeer,  there  was  discovered  the  entire  first  act 
and  the  beginning  of  the  second  act  of  a  new  opera, 
which  the  maestro  had  commenced  to  write  in  the 
year  1837,  on  the  libretto  of  St  Georges,  and  entitled 
'    '  inq  Mars." 


THE    "ARGONAUT." 

Something  About    It  and    Its    Christmas    Number. 

Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  we  are  not  asked  : 
"  How  are  you  getting  on  with  the  Argonaut  f  Is  it 
a  success  ?  Does  it  pay  ?  "  This  inquiry  is  uniformly 
accompanied  by  an  expression  of  commendation  'or 
its  course,  and  approval  of  its  general  independence 
in  the  uttterance  of  opinions.  We  are  not  vain 
enough  to  think  that  we  are  always  right ;  but  we 
mean  to  be  always  sincere,  and  honest,  and  out- 
spoken. The.Arfortaut  is  prosperous,  and  has  at- 
tained what,  for  a  weekly  journal,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  large  circulation.  Our  views  in  reference  to  it 
are  ambitious.  We  have  many  plans  forits  improve- 
ment in  the  future,  which  must  necessarily  depend 
upon  the  encouragement  we  receive.  We  are 
anxious  to  give  it  so  large  a  circulation  that  we 
can  dispense  with  all  such  advertisements  as  do  not 
furnish  desirable  information  to  our  readers.  If  we 
could  afford  the  luxury,  we  would  only  retain  an- 
nouncements of  railroads,  ferries,  time-tables  of  com- 
panies engaged  in  passenger  transportation,  summer 
and  winter  resorts,  respectable  places  of  amusement, 
schools,  books,  music,  musical  instruments,  and  such 
other  special  advertisements  as  are  of  themselves 
matter  of  interest  to  the  general  reader.  Our  circu- 
lation now  exceed?  that  of  any  weekly  journal  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  is  still  increasing  rapidly.  Ws 
are  encouraged  by  the  hope  that  we  can  give  to 
the  A rgonaut  more  than  a  local  habitation.  Slowly 
vet  steadily  we  are  securing  subscribers  in  the  East- 
ern States.  We  are  sending  some  hundreds  of  our 
papers  to  Europe.  We  have  no  traveling  agents  or 
solicitors  abroad,  preferring  to  let  our  journal  make 
its  own  way,  and  legitimately  force  recognition  upon 
its  merits.  So  far.  we  have  not  been  disappointed. 
The  Argonaut  has  extended  itself  largely  within  the 
last  vear.  and  is  increasing  in  circulation  at  the  pres- 
ent time  more  rapidly  than  ever  before  since  its  es- 
tablishment There  is  an  unharvested  field  of  splen- 
did literature  on  this  coast  that  only  money  can  ob- 
tain. As  our  resources  increase,  they  will  be  liberally 
expended  in  this  direction.  The  money  earned  by 
the  Argonaut  will  be  expended  upon  it.  If  our 
friends— those  who  now  subscribe  for  our  paper— wili 
each  and  every  one  of  them  aid  us  to  give  it  a  larger 
field  of  usefulness,  we  promise  to  return  the  value 
of  these  services  in  a  better  and  brighter  paper. 
The  Argonaut  should  have  twenty  thousand  per- 
manent subscribers.  It  will  continue  to  be  the 
fearless  advocate  of  genuine  Americanism.  It  will 
dare  to  discuss  all  questions  of  public  interest  On 
the  first  of  December  the  Argonaut  will  issue  a 
special  number  for  the  advantage  of  Christmas  ad- 
vertisers. The  first  edition  will  be  twenty-five  thou- 
sand, and  the  whole  of  the  number  will  be  electro- 
typed,  in  order  to  expeditiously  print  succeeding  edi- 
tions. It  will  be  put  forth  early  in  the  month,  and  as 
it  will  be  on  sale  during  the  entire  holiday  season,  our 
readers  will  be  advised  in  due  time  where  to  pur- 
chase their  Christmas  gifts.  The  number  will  be  an 
extra  one  and  altogether  independent  of  our  regular 
issue.  It  will  be  so  arranged  that  prominence  will 
be  given  the  advertisers.  It  will  be  attractive,  and 
will,  we  think,  be  of  advantage  to  those  who  do 
business  with  us.  We  claim  for  the  Argonaut  that 
as  an  advertising  medium  for  certain  kinds  of  busi- 
ness it  surpasses  the  daily  journals.  It  is  received 
in  families  and  preserved,  and  for  all  announcements 
of  business  intended  to  interest  families  or  ladies,  it  is 
a  valuable  medium. 


Concerning  the  new  opera,  "Patience,"  Nym 
Crynkle's  Feuilleton  remarks  :  I  confess  that,  with 
all  due  allowance  for  the  satire  and  art  of  the  text,  it 
disappointed  me  somewhat  In  the  first  place,  the 
subject  matter  of  the  work  is  one  that  can  not.  by  any 
possibility,  interest  the  general  public.  It  is  mainly 
a  satire  upon'  the  aesthetic  craze  in  England  ;  and  I 
should  like  to  know  how  many  of  the  American  pub- 
lic know  anything  about  that  craze,  or  knowing,  care 
a  snap  about  it  Of  course  it  is  very  absurd.  Every- 
body in  the  plot  seems  to  be  inflamed  with  a  most 
comical  self-love,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  per- 
sonages love  each  other  is  indescribable.  The  music 
lacks  the  quaint  originality  of  "Pinafore,"  but  it  is 
sparkling  enough,  and  in  one  or  two  numbers  is  of  a 
more  pretentious  character.  One  catches  strains 
very  like  the  "  Pinafore"  now  and  then,  and  there  are 
reminiscences  of  the  "  Pirates  "  unmistakable. 


Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett's  book  on  Edwin  Forrest, 
being  the  first  volume  of  the  "American -Actor 
Series,"  announced  by  Messrs.  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.. 
of  Boston,  will  be  published  this  month.  "The 
Jeffersons,"  by  William  Winter,  will  appear  in  Octo- 
ber ;  "The  Elder  and  the  Younger  Booth."  by  Mrs. 
Asia  Booth  Clarke,  will  be  ready  in  November  ;  and 
the  volume  on  Charlotte  Cushman,  by  Mrs.  Clara 
Er5kine  Clement,  is  promised  for  December.  Other 
volumes  of  this  series  have  been  written,  or  are  in 
preparation  by  Mr.  Joseph  N.  Ireland.  Mr.  Thomas 
J.  McKee.  Miss  Kate  Field,  Mr.  Augustin  Daly,  Mr. 
Laurence  Hutton.  and  other  authors. 


Max  Strakosch  says  that  the  cities  where  the  wo- 
men dress  the  most  the  show  business  is  the  worst 
"Boston,  which  is  the  best  show  town  in  America, 
gives  you  an  audience  where  the  women  wear  their 
water-proofs  and  plain  woolen  dresses,  and  as  they 
have  not  put  their  money  into  dress  or  carriages,  they 
can  come  once  a  week  the  year  round  to  the  theatre  ; 
but  where  they  rush  into  fine  clothes,  they  can  not 
afford  to  come  but  once  a  year."  Everybody  agrees 
that  Boston  is  the  best  theatre  town  in  the  country. 


Charles  Reade  has  written  a  new  comedy,  to  which 
he  has  given  the  curious  title,  "Shilly  Shally."  It 
is  to  be  played  at  the  Boston  Museum  very  soon. 


THE   INNER    MAN. 

The  "sufferings  (says  the  New  York  Times)  to 
which  the  traveler  in  the  United  States  is  subjected 
when  he  attempts  to  breakfast  or  dine  at  a  railway 
"  saloon  "  have  often  been  depicted.  Less  has  been 
said  of  the  inhumanity  of  hotel  and  steam-boat  cater- 
ers, but  the  crimes  of  these  men  are,  if  possible, 
greater  than  those  of  the  railway  "  saloon  "  keepers. 
We  all  know  the  painful  nature  of  an  American  hotel 
breakfast.  When  the  guest  takes  his  seat  the  waiter 
asks  him  what  hewill  have.  In  view  of  what  the  waiter 
afterwards  does  this  question  seems  to  be  a  mere 
empty  formality,  but  perhaps  it  should  be  interpreted 
as  meaning  that  the  waiter  himself  is  disgusted  with 
the  agglomerative  system  of  breakfast,  and  has  long- 
ings after  better  things.  No  matter  what  the  guests 
may  order,  the  waiter  returns  bringing  with  him 
samples  of  every  variety  of  food  mentioned  in  the 
bill  of  fare,  and  proceeds  to  arrange  them  in  a  semi- 
circle around  the  victim's  plate.  What  man  is  there 
born  east  of  the  Mississippi  who  can  see  fish  and 
steak  and  chops  and  omelet  and  ham  and  potitoes 
and  corn  bread  and  hot  rolls  and  radishes  and  milk- 
toast  all  forced  simultaneously  upon  his  attention 
without  instantly  losing  every  vestige  of  appetite  ? 
There  is  but  one  thing  for  the  prudent  man  to  do. 
Let  him  instantly  disinfect  every  article  of  food  with 
Worcestershire  sauce,  and  when  by  this  means  fish, 
steak  and  potatoes  are  reduced  to  the  same  dead 
leavel  of  taste,  let  him  recklessly  eat  no  matter  what 
until  the  bare  necessities  of  nature  are  supplied. 
Far  worse  is  the  system  adopted  on  board  our  steam- 
boats. It  is  the  universal  custom  to  compel  travelers 
to  eat  in  the  hold  of  the  boat  The  awful  fatality 
attending  steamboat  dinners  is,  of  course,  denied  by 
the  steamboat  men,  but  this  denial  is  worthless  in 
the  face  of  overwhelming  evidence.  On  every  night- 
boat  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  dying  and  the 
dead  are  brought  up  from  the  dining-saloon  at  about 
ten  o'clock,  and  laid  out  on  biers,  formed  of  cheap 
cot  bedsteads,  in  the  upper  saloon.  The  spectacle 
is  a  most  ghastly  one.  Strong  men  are  seen  lying 
motionless,  and  without  a  sign  of  life,  while  others, 
still  suffering  from  tough  steak  and  indescribable 
coffee,  writhe  in  agony  on  their  biers,  or  groan  with  a 
regularity  of  sonority  that  freezes  the  blood  of  the 
humane  listener.  Wh^t  is  finally  done  with  the 
corpses  is  not  definitely  known  ;  but  from  the  fact 
that  when  the  passenger  who  has  not  dined  emerges 
from  his  stateroom  the  next  morning,  biers  and 
corpses  have  vanished,  it  is  believed  that  the  latter 
are  tossed  overboard  at  about  two  o'clock  A.  M.  The 
mortality  among  steamboat  diners  is  so  great  as  to 
seem  almost  incredible.  A  short  time  ago  a  traveler 
on  board  one  of  our  night-boats  saw  thirty  one  vic- 
tims laid  out  in  the  upper  saloon,  and  twelve  in  the 
saloon  below.  It  is  believed  that  even.'  one  of  these 
forty-three  persons  died  before  morning,  and  were 
thrown  overboard,  and  that  a  like  mortality  takes 
place  on  nearly  every  trip  of  the  various  steamboats 
that  leave  New  York  in  the  evening.  Breakfast  on 
board  a  steamboat  is  even  more  deadly.  So  deadly, 
in  fact,  that  there  is  no  case  on  record  of  a  man  who 
has  tried  to  eat  breakfast  in  the  dark  hold  where  a 
hundred  passengers  have  been  sleeping  during  the 
preceding  night,  and  who  has  survived  the  rash  at- 
tempt. Fortunately,  few  men  are  reckless  enough 
to  breakfast  on  board  a  night-boat,  and,  in  all  prob- 
ability, not  more  than  two  per  cent,  of  steamboat 
passengers  perish  in  this  painful  way.  How  long  will 
this  massacre  of  innocent  travelers  be  permitted  to 
go  on  without  arousing  the  implacable  indignation  of 
every  upright  and  humane  man  ? 


Very  few  know  just  what  a  barbecue  means.  Well, 
if  you  want  to  see  one  in  all  its  glory,  go  to  Maryland. 
The  barbecue  ground  is  generally  located  near  a  fine 
spring.  Around  its  clear  waters  are  hung  a  score  of 
gourd  dippers.  Starting  earlyin  the. morning  we  find 
the  campers  already  humming  like  a  hive.  Long, 
broad  ditches  have  been  dug.  and  these  are  floored 
with  coals  a  foot  deep,  over  which  are  laid  great  spits, 
and  on  these  huge  carcasses  of  hogs  and  bullocks. 
Further  on  beyond  these  trenches  are  great  log  fires, 
which  are  kept  constantly  blazing,  so  that  at  any 
time  the  ditches  may  be  replenished  with  coals.  Such 
hissing  and  crackling  as  there  is  above  these  immense 
fires  as  the  mounting  flames  curl  and  wreathe  them- 
selves into  great  columns  of  smoke  !  Scores  of 
coaches,  buggies,  and  wagons  are  pouring  in,  filled 
with  a  laughing,  jolly  crowd,  all  intent  upon  a  day's 
frolic.  Families  come  on  horseback,  while  not  un- 
frequently  can  be  seen  three  riders  on  one  mule. 
Gaily  dressed  ladies  come  with  their  escorts,  and 
negroes  pour  in  on  foot.  The  whole  country  seems 
to  have  entered  into  the  frolic.  Down  by  the  great 
boiling  kettles  near  the  spring  the  darkies  are  dress- 
ing shoats,  sheep,  and  great  beeves.  Every  animal 
is  left  whole,  but  is  split  to  the  backbone.  Long  tables 
are  spread  beneath  the  pines.  The  horn  is  blown  for 
dinner.  As  the  band  strikes  up  a  lively  air  the  peo- 
ple wind  in  a  long,  fantastic  line  in  and  out  among 
the  trees  to  the  wide-spread  tables  beneath.  Babies 
crow  and  prattle,  mothers  chat  together,  while  old 
people  find  they  have  not  forgotten  how  to  laugh. 
Certainly  nothing  can  be  more  jolly  than  a  Maryland 
barbecue. 


Of  late  years  living  at  Paris  has  gradually  been 
growing  dearer  and  dearer.  In  the  restaurants 
known  as  Bouillons,  of  which  the  Duval  establish- 
ments are  the  model,  the  price  of  portions  of  meat 
has  been  successively  raised  from  fifty  to  sixty  and 
seventy  centimes,  and  in  some  of  them  the  price  of 
ordinary  wine  has  been  raised  from  one  franc  ten 
centimes  to  one  franc  twenty  centimes  the  bottle,  al- 
though the  octroi  duties  on  wine  brought  into  Paris 
have  been  considerably  diminished.  As  for  other 
provisions  the  price  within  fifteen  years  has  increased 
more  than  twenty-five  per  cent  It  appears  that  the 
question  of  wine  is  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
authorities,  and  measures  are  about  to  be  taken 
obliging  the  restaurants  to  have  bottles  holding  a  cer- 
tain fixed  quantity.  At  present  the  usual  half-bottle 
of  ordinary  wine  contains  barely  a  quarter  of  a  litre. 


CLXLVII. -Sunday,    October  x.— BUI    of    Fare    for 
Six  Persons. 
Madras  Mulligatawny  Soup. 
Cantaloupe- 
Boiled  Salmon,   •'Argonaut"  Sauce. 
Stewed    Chicken.       Rice   Croquettes. 
Lima  Beans.      Corn. 
Roast  Pork.     Apple  Sauce. 
Poor  Man's  Salad 
Cabinet  Pudding.  Wine  Sauce. 
Apples,  Oranges,  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Grapes. 
Madras  Mclligatawnv. — (See  No   38,  Vol.  I.) 
Akconai-t  Saice.— (See  CXXVI.) 


Verdi,  the  composer,  passes  his  winters  in  the 
grand  old  Palazzo  Doria  by  the  sea  near  Genoa.  It 
was  built  to  entertain  Charles  V.,  who  died  there. 
From  its'marble  terrace  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  in 
1570,  the  golden  plate  the  Emperor  had  used,  so  that 
no  other  mortal  should  ever  taste  off  it  again.  This 
plate  was  valued  at  5750,000,  and  some  of  it,  very 
fine  in  quality,  was  fished  up  recently  by  workmen 
engaged  in  enlarging  the  port  The  majority  of  it 
no  doubt  was  carefully  dived  for  as  soon  as  Andrea's 
back  was  turned.  Here  dwells  Verdi,  occupying  one 
whole  wing  of  the  palace.  The  garden,  with  its  mar- 
ble terrace  and  orange  trees,  descending  by  broad 
steps  to  the  sea.  is  world-famous  for  its  picturesque 
aspect.  Vessels  of  war  are  often  seen  at  anchor  with- 
in a  dozen  feet  of  the  last  terrace.  Verdi's  rooms 
contain  a  museum  of  art,  ancient  and  modern,  some 
grand  pictures  by  the  old  masters,  a  remarkable 
quantity  of  bric-a-brac,  tapestry,  and  ancient  bro- 
cades. There  is  his  piano,  the  manuscripts,  neatly 
bound,  of  his  operas,  and  by  the  open  window  in  a 
bright  brass  cage  is  Nino,  Madame  Verdi's  parrot, 
who  cries  out  shrilly,  "  Ernani !  involami !  " 


In  the  new  comic  opera,  "  Claude  Duval,"  the  first 
song  of  the  title  role  is  to  be  sung  on  horseback,  and 
a  realistic  bit  of  business  is  to  be  introduced  in  a  scene 
representing  one  of  Duval's  road  interviews,  by  bring- 
ing a  coach  and  four  upon  the  stage. 


Jessie  Fremont,  a  niece  of  General  Fremont,  will 
enter  the  theatrical  profession  this  season,  making  her 
debut  in  "  Needles  and  Pins."  In  New  York  society 
the  lady  is  well  known  as  Mrs.  Ferris. 


The  famous  dancer  Venturoli  is  now  a  public  beg- 
ger  in  New  York.  She  is  lame,  and  repulsive  in  form 
and  feature. 


On  Monday,  the  3d  of  October,  at  114  and  116 
Kearny  Street,  in  th,e  store  recently  occupied  by  the 
firm  of  Samuel  Mosgrove  &  Co.,  dry  goods  mer- 
chants, a  new  concern  throws  its  banner  to  the 
breeze.  The  firm  of  White,  Grey  &  Co..  all  young 
men  ;  all  with  experience  in  that  line  of  business  ; 
brimful  of  resolution,  energy,  pluck,  and  industry, 
launch  their  bark  on  the  sea  of  trade  and  demand 
their  share  of  the  public  patronage  in  the  drv  goods 
line.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  Argonaut  is  read 
by  all  the  best-dressed  and  best-gloved,  most  wealthy 
and  most  fashionable  folk  throughout  the  entire  coast, 
this  young  firm  have  made  their  opening  announce- 
ment in  our  advertising  columns.  Recognizing  the 
fact  that  their  success  depends  upon  ladies  and  fam- 
ilies, they  seek  their  patronage  through  the  columns 
of  our  journal  It  is  a  wise  movement  on  the  part 
of  this  new  firm,  and  we  hope  all  our  readers  will 
read  their  double-column  announcement  Go  and 
see  the  new  store.  Give  them  a  fair  trial,  and  if  they 
keep  their  promises  of  fair  dealing,  good  merchandise, 
and  cheap  prices,  stick  by  them.  White.  Grey  &  Co., 
114  and  116  Kearny  Street 


We  received  a  few  days  ago  a  very  handsome  card 
from  Mrs.  E.  T.  Skidmore,  1114  Market  Street,  an- 
nouncing her  regular  opening  of  fall  and  winter  im- 
ported bonnets  and  hats.  It  took  place  yesterday 
and  the  day  before,  and  caused  such  a  multitude  to 
visit  the  store  that  when  we  arrived  there  we  could 
easily  understand  what  enables  Mrs.  Skidmore  to 
make  such  large  outlays  in  securing  the  finest  and 
most  elaborate  Paris  head-wear.  We  found  ourselves 
among  a  crowd  of  visitors  admiring  all  the  newest 
gems  of  fashion  in  bonnets,  hats,  flowers,  and  ribbons. 
It  was  a  most  attractive  exhibit  In  the  opinion  of 
the  visitors  this  opening  surpassed  all  previous  efforts 
of  this  nature,  and  will  doubtless  secure  a  fitting  re- 
cognition of  Mrs.  Sidmore's  enterprise. 


Catarrh  is  a  poisonous  infection  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  just  as  small-pox  is  a  virus  of  the  blood. 
Catarrhal  virus  can  only  be  reached  and  extermi- 
nated by  antidotal,  inoculative  elements  that  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  purulent  mucous.  Dr.  Wei  De  Meyers 
Catarrh  Cure  is  unquestionably  the  most  important 
medical  discovery  since  vaccination.  It  never  fails. 
Supplied  by  druggists,  or  delivered  by  D.  B.  Dewey 
&  Co.,  182  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y. ,  at  $1  a  package. 
Pamphlets,  with  full  explanations,  mailed  free. 


Mothers  are  delighted  with  Pitcher's  Castoria  be- 
cause it  makes  the  children  cheerful  and  well,  and 
children  almost  cry  for  Castoria,  because  it  is  sweet 
Wind-colic,  sour-curd,  rash,  feverishness  and  worms 
soon  disappear  when  Castoria  is  used. 


Disgusting  pimples  on  a  lady's  face,  or  severe 
pains  in  the  back  ;  wounds  of  the  flesh,  or  neuralgia 
of  the  nerves  ;  strained  cords,  or  a  scalded  hand ;  a 
sprained  ankle,  or  a  gashed  foot ;  a  crippled  man,  or 
a  lame  horse  can  always  be  relieved  and  cured  fc 
the  wonderful  Centaur  Liniments. 


H.  A.  Callendar.  Fine  Watches,  Jewelry, « 
has  removed  to  No.  137  Montgomery  Street,  Ro 
16,  up  one  flight  of  stairs. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St,  c 
Stockton  {over  drug  store)  S.  F.     Office  hours,  9105 

Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St 


Musical  Boxes,  Patllard  &  Co.,  23  Dupont 
Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 


Prof  Geo.  Gossman  began  a  class  in  Spanish  Jnue 
30th  ;  23  Powell  st ;  $2  per  month. 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St 


C.    O.    Dean,    D_entist,    No.    126   Kearny  Street 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


w 


£   HAVE  THE  HONOR  TO  AN- 

nouncethat  PROF.  DE  FILIPPE  continues  to 
favor  us  with  his  valuable  services,  and  those  who  hold  life 
scholarships  will  receive  free  instruction  in  modern  lan- 
guages. Classes  in  Spanish  and  French  begin  in  October. 
BARNARD'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE.  120  Sutter  St 


Sfn  ycrn^H0USE  AND  L0T  0N 

$  y>/3  ^PACIFIC STREET  ABOVE  REARM". 
Improvements  consist  of  two  two-story  brick  buildings, 
(connected  in  front,)  with  basements  Store  and  ten  rooms, 
and  one  two-story  brick  building  in  rear,  containing  four- 
Apply  to 


teen  rooms. 


EMPV  6;  EOWEN, 
59«  Callfornln  Street. 


1 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


?£ERL.ESS 


TRADE   MARK 


STARCH. 

ABSOLUTE  PURITY 

UNEQUALLED    DELICACY. 

Try   it  onee  and  you  -will  use  no  other 

IV  J,  HOUSTON  &  CO.,  Pi-:iFio  Cojst  Acehts 

2IB  &  217  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


INDIAN   SUMMER 


MONTEREY. 


THE  QUEEN 


AMERICAN     WATERING    PLACES. 


THE   HOTEL  DEL  MONTE 

Is  open  during  these  delightful  autumn  months  for  the  re 
ception  of  visitors.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  Sea,  Sky, 
Sunshine,  and  Sylvan  Surroundings  majestically  meet,  and 
that  matchless  interlude  of  weather  known  as  the  Indian 
Summer,  with  its  rare  equability  of  temperature  and  health- 
fulness  of  climate,  beckon  alike  the  seeker  after  recreation 
and  recuperation.  Among  the  attractions  are  Boating,  Surf 
and  Warm  Salt  Water  Bathing,  Drives,  fishing  and  Hunt- 
ing, and  the  loveliest  grounds  and  the  best  hotel  fare  and 
accommodations  to  be  found  in  the  world  at  the  Seaside. 


HOPE-DEAF 

Dr.  Peck's  Artificial  Ear  Drums 

PERFECTLY  RESTORE  THE  HEARING 

and  perform  the  work  of  the  Natural  Dram. 
Always  in  position,  but  invisible  to  others. 

All  Conversation  and  even  whispers  heard  dis- 
tinctly. We  refer  to  those  using  them.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular  with  testimonials.  Address, 
H.P.K.  PECK  &  CO.,  853  Broadway,  Sew  Tort. 

DELCHER  SILVER  MINING  CO. 

Location  or  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  isheieby  given,  thatata  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  29th  day  of  September,  18S1,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  23)of  One  Dollar  ($1)  per  share,  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  Stales  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  8,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (Stock  Exchange 
Board  Building),  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  first  (1st)  day  of  November,  1S81,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thursday, 
the  24th  day  of  November,  1SS1,  to  pay  the  delinquent  as- 
sessment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JNO.  CROCKETT,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  8,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (S.  F.  Stock  and  Ex- 
change Board),  San  Francisco,  California. 


IV- 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

HOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  5"  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


VILLE  DE  PARIS 


We  are  receiving  daily  direct  from 

Paris  1  he  very  latest  novelties 

in  DRY  <.OOI»  >  for  Fall 

and  Winter  wear. 


VERDIER, 

MOREAU 

&    CO. 
CITY    OF   PARIS. 


RANDOLPH   &   CO. 

JEWELERS. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of  Watches  and 
Jewelry,  Xos.  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street, 
corner  Sutter,  San  Francisco. 


HOUSEKEEPERS  I 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one-half  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  against  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  20  years. 


INSURANCE       T      COMPANY 

of  california. 

Capital,       - $750,000 

Assets,  December  31, 1880,    -       -  $1,160,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,   President. 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.   DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


NO  MYSTIFIED  SECRSCY. 

We  take  pride  in  telling  that  Hop  Bitters  are 
made  of  such  well  known  and  valuable  medicines 
as  Hops,  Euchu,  Mandrake  and  Dandelion,  which 
are  so  much  used,  relied  on  and  recommended  by 
the  best  physicians  of  all  schools,  that  no  furLher 
proof  of  their  value  is  needed.  These  plants  are 
compounded  under  the  most  eminent  physicians 
and  chemists,  with  the  other  valuable  remedies, 
into  the  simple,  harmless  and  powerful  curative, 
Hop  Bitters,  that  begins  to  restore,  strengthen, 
build  up  and  cure  from  the  first  dose,  and  that 
continually,  until  perfect  health  and  strength  is 
restored. 

C^~"  That  poor,  bed-ridden,  invalid  wife,  sister, 
mother,  or  daughter,  can  be  made  the  picture  of 
health  by  a  few  bottles  of  Hop  Bitters.  Will  you 
let  them  suffer?  Send  for  Circular  to 

HOP  BITTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  V,f  Toronto,  Ont.,  or  London,  Eng. 


ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE 


933   Post   Street. 

AY    AND    BOARDING     SCHOOL 

for  Young  Ladies  and  Children.     Kindergarten. 
Next  term  commences  October  4. 

MADAME   B.  ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


D 


Jjungafci 


LAXATIVE. 


THE     BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

3Janos 

"  THE    RICHEST     OF     NATURAL 
APERIENT   WATERS." 

Baron  Liebig. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 

Dr.  Roberts,  Univ.  Coll.  Hosp., 

London,  England. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassful  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

533  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


RUPTURE 


Cnred.   Greatest  Invents 

ofthcage.  PlERCE4;Si« 
704  Sac  St,  San  Fran.  Cm 


ROEDEREFs 

CHAMPAGNE. 


A 


OTICE—THE   TRADE  AND  THE 

Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  ths  label,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
he  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY  &  O-O  , 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


COUTHWEST  CORNER   OF   BUSH. 

~  PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
soos      Apply  from  3  to  3  or  J  to  8  p.  m. 


SHAKESPEAREAN 

TALES    IN    VERSE. 

A  New  Fine-Art  Gilt  Book  for 
Young  People, 

With  nearly  one  hundred  full  pages  of  colored  and  other 
illustrations  from  ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS,  by  R.  An- 
dre, engraved  by  Emrik  &  Binger,  in  one  quarto  volume, 
elegantly  bound  in  extra  doth,  FULL  GILT  SIDE  AND 
EDGES.     Price,  $2.50. 

AT  ROMAN'S,  120  Sutter  Street 

(First  Floor,  Room  15.) 

Boston  and  California 

DRESS    REFORM 


/  T/ORTH UNDERGARMENTS (SPE:- 

'  "  CIALTY.)  Child  en's  Corset-Waists,  Cashmere 
and  Merino  Union  Suits,  Shoulder-Braces,  Hygienic  Cor- 
sets, Hose  and  Skirt  Supports,  Emancipation  Waists  and 
Suits. 

SIRS.  IH.  II.  OBER, 

SOLE  AGEJiT.  430  Sutler  Street. 


HARDIE  & 

DARLING, 

(Successors  to  D.  HARDIE  &  CO.) 

CARPETS,    OIL    CLOTHS,    LTXOLEDI     FLOOR 

CLOTH,  SHADES,  LACE  CI  RTALKS, 

A\D    WALL    PAPERS. 

T19  Market  Street Sear  Third. 


r\0  NOT   SACRIFICE    YOUR    FUR- 

■L-S  NITURE,  PIANOS,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding,  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE    THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Paintings,  with 

J.    H.    MOTT   &.    CO., 

&17  Market  St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  floor. 

Large,    airy   brick   building,    with    elevator.      MONfc-Y 
LOANED  on  valuable  goods.     Terms  moderate. 

BUTTERICK'S 


s 


Patterns—October  Styles. 

END   STAMP   FOR   CATALOGUE. 

AGENCY.  134  Post  Street.  San  Francisco. 


Prtpirtpl     1  I  fcl        LADIES  who   have   admired 
'nUL  LA    II    MRS"  BRODT'S  DECORAT- 
•  -   JJT  -  ||  ft      EDCHINA  at  the  Pavilion  will 
AINIINIi     '-'c  Pleaseci  to  leam  that  she  is  or- 
M  I   1 1  I    I  II  U.  ganizing  Classes   of  Instruction 
at  LAWTON'S,  on  Market  Street,  Thursdays,  at  10  A.  M., 
and  that   SHE  PAINTS  FOR  HER  PUPILS,   thus  se- 
curing to  them  designs  in  her  own  style  for  copies. 
Oakland  address,  963  Seventh  Street. 


C.  BEACH 


3 


BOOKSELLER    AND    STATIONER. 

New  Styles  In  Fancy  Stationery, 

Marcus  Ward's  Irish  Linen  Papcterles, 
Standard,  Miscellaneous,  and  Juvenile  Books, 

107  Montgomery  Street,  opp.  Occidental  note 


THE  OLDEST  DRY-GOODS  HOUSE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


We  are  now  selling  Special  Lines  of  New  Fall  Dress  Goods  at  prices  never  before  offered. 

J.  W.  DAVIDSON  &  CO. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE  TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

See  Worcester. 
There  was  a  young  fellow  named  Vaughan, 
Whose  clothes  were  all  tattered  and  taughan  ; 

He  caught  a  bad  cough, 

Which  carried  him  augh, 
And  now  below  he  has  gaughan. 

A  nobby  young  person  called  Strahan, 
Who  put  his  dress-suit  into  pahan  ; 

He  went  to  the  balls, 

And  made  all  his  calls 
Dressed  up  in  a  costume  of  tahan. 

There  was  a  good-natured  young  beau, 
Who  never  could  handle  a  heau  ; 

But  soon  he  learned  hough 

To  follow  the  plough, 
And  also  the  turnips  to  seau.  — Puck. 

Prevalent  Poetry. 
A  wandering  tribe  called  the  Siouxs. 
Wear  moccasins,  having  no  shiouxs, 

They  are  made  of  buckskin, 

With  the  fleshy  side  in, 
Embroidered  with  beads  of  bright  hviouxs. 

When  out  on  the  war-path,  the  Siouxs 
March  single  file — never-  by  tiouxs — 

And  by  "  blazing  "  the  trees 

Can  return  at  their  ease, 
And  their  way  through  the  forests  ne'er  tiouxs. 

All  new-fashioned  boats  he  eschiouxs, 
And  uses  the  birch-bark  cainouxs  ; 

These  are  handy  and  light, 

And,  inverted  at  night. 
Give  shelter  from  storms  and  from  dyiouxs. 

The  principal  food  of  the  Siouxs 
Is  Indian  maize,  which  they  briouxs, 

And  hominy  make, 

Or  mix  in  a  cake, 
And  eat  it  with  pork— as  they  chiouxs. 
******  * 

Now,  doesn't  this  spelling  look  cyiouxrious  ? 
'Tis  enough  to  make  any  one  fyiouxrious  ! 

So  a  word  to  the  wise  : 

Pray  our  language  revise 
With  orthography  not  so  injiouxrious. 

— C.  F.  Adams  in  October  Scribner. 


What  is   Life? 
There's  never  a  peach  so  rosy 

But  a  little  worm  appears  ; 
There's  nothing  so  hard  to  handle 

As  a  yoke  of  brindle  steers  ; 
Yet  the  maiden  eats  the  peaches, 

And  the  farmer  thumps  the  steers. 
There's  never  a  little  picnic 

But  a  pie  is  left  somewhere  ; 
There's  never  a  minute  passes 

But  a  young  man  sitteth  there  ; 
You  have  only  to  scrape  the  young  man 

And  notice  him  gently  swear. 

—  Unknown  Liar. 


How  Io  Died. 
When  I  was  at  Latin  a  tyro, 

I  read,  in  the  old  classic  story, 
About  a  dear  damsel  named  16, 

Who  had  &  penchant  amatory 
For  Jove  ;  but  his  wife  showed  her  power, 

(.(Eneas  once  felt  it,  as  you  know,) 
And  so,  most  completely  to  cow  her, 

She  was  changed  to  a  heifer,  by  Juno  ! 
But  after  her  buzz  by  that  gad-fly, 

When  Jove  had  remade  her  a  maiden, 
I  often  have  questioned,  and  sadly, 

Who  aided  my  lady  to  Aidenn. 
At  last,  a  fair  female  physician 

(From  skill  does  the  pride  of  the  lassie  come) 
Disclosed  me  her  final  condition  ; 

She  said  :  *'  Iodide  of  potassium  !  " 

— S.   T.  Clarke  in  October  Scribner. 


Wedded. 
She  said  he  had  a  flattering  tongue, 
As  to  his  arms  she  fondly  clongue, 
And  love's  sweet  roundelay  he  songue. 

"  For  that, "  said  he,  "  my  love,  I  guess 
You  cannot,  cannot  love  me  luess  ; 
Give  me  the  little  hand  I  pruess  !  " 

"  'Tis  thine,"  she  said,  with  glance  oblique. 
While  blushing  roses  dyed  her  chique — 
The  twain  will  be  made  one  next  wique. 

— Philadelphia  Record. 

Dee-pot— Day-pot— Dep-pot. 
Said  Master  Jones,  "  Now  must  we  go. 
Without  delay  to  the  dee-pot." 
Laughed  sweet  Miss  Jones,  "  I  should  say  so, 
Let's  start  at  once  to  the  day-pot." 
Smiled  Mrs.  Jones,  "  In  quick-step,  oh, 
We'll  all  run  down  to  the  dep-pot. " 
Groaned  Mr.  Jones,  "  It's  mighty  hot 
To  drive  you  all  to  the  dee-pot." 
These  conflicts  of  pronunciation 
Would  not  be  if  they'd  call  it  "  station." 

— ATorriitown  Herald, 

A  Warning. 

Young  man,  if  slang  you  use, 

'Tis  hoped  you  won't  refuse 
The  warning  of  a  fellow  who  indulgence  deeply  rues  ; 

And  should  your  girl  out  put 

A  dainty  little  foot, 
Inviting  your  opinion  of  a  newly  purchased  boot ; 

Although  your  approbation 

May  reach  the  culmination 
Of  the  very  highest  pitch  of  most  ecstatic  admiration, 

Take  heed  by  my  offense, 

In  the  name  of  common  sense, 
Don't  tell  her  that  the  pretty  boot  looks  "perfectly 
immense."       — Elevated  Railway  Journal, 

The  Two  Emperors, 

Will  you  walk  right  down  to  Dantzic,  said  the  Kaiser 
to  the  Czar ; 

I'd  like  to  have  a  talk  with  you  where  no  assassins  are. 

We  needn't  there  have  any  fear  of  Vera  Sassulitch, 

Of  Hartmann  or  Perovsky,  of  dynamite  and  sich. 
Will  you,  won't  you,  will  you,  won't  you 
Come  down,  Mr.  Czar?  — Graphic* 


HOTELS   AND    RESTAURANTS. 


Palace  Hotel 


A.  D.  SHARON,  Lessee. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occu- 
pies an  entire  block  in  the 

centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  fire 
and  earthquake-  proof.  It  has  fire 
elevators.  Every  room  is  large,  light, 
and  airy  The  ventilation  is  perfect. 
A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room. 
AU  rooms  are  easy  of  access  from 
broad,  light  corritlors.  The  central 
court,  illnnuLnatcd  by  the  electric 
light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  its 
broad  balconies,  its  carriage- way, 
and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a  feature 
hitherto  unknown  in  American  ho- 
tels. Gncsts  entertained  on  cither 
the  American  or  European  plan.  The 
restaurant  is  the  finest  in  the  city. 


PALACE    HOTEL  RESTAURANT. 


FIRST    CLASS    IN    ALL    RESPECTS. 


QUIET  AND  .DESIRABLE   PLACE 

j£     for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     *2TEntrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.    D.    SHARON. 


THE  EBBITT, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


TTEADQUARTERS    FOR     PACIFIC 

Coast  people,  and  Array  and  Navy  Headquarters. 
Four  iron  Fire  Escapes,  and  the  finest  and  most  commodi- 
ous Elevator  in  the  world.  Terms — $4,  $3,  and  $2.50  per 
day.  The  EBBITT  is  on  the  comer  of  Fourteenth  and  F 
Streets,  on  both  horse  railroads,  and  equi-distant  from  the 
Capitol  and  White  House. 

C.   C.  WILLARD.   Proprietor. 


PACIFIC 


OCEAN  HOUSE 

SANTA    CRUZ. 


E.  J.  Swift, 


Proprietor, 


'THE  ABOVE  FIRST-CLASS  BOUSE 

has  been  thoroughly  renovated  and  put  in  first-class 
order.  Santa  Cruz  is  the  Long  Branch  of  the  Pacific,  and 
the  finest  watering-place  on  the  Coast, 


ASSESSMENTS  AND  DIVIDENDS. 


c 


ROWN   POINT    GOLD    AND    SIL- 

ver  Mining  Company.— Location  of  principal  place 
of  business,  San  Francisco,  California;  location  of  works. 
Gold  Hill,  Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada- — Notice  i; 
hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
held  on  the  seventh  day  of  September,  1881,  an  assessment 
(No.  46)  of  Seventy-five  Cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately, 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  3,  No.  327  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco 
Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  twelfth  day  of  October,  18S1,  will  be  delinquent, 
and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction  ;  and  unless  pay- 
ment is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the  sec- 
ond day  of  November,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JAMES  NEWLANDS,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  3,  Stock  Exchange  Building,  No.  327  Pine 
Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 


POTOSI  MINING   COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virgiuia  Alining  District, 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  August,  1881, 
an  assessment  (No.  6)  of  Fifty  (50)  Cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Navada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  fourth  (4th)  day  of  October,  1881,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday, 
the  25th  day  of  October,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  79,  Nevada  Block,  No,  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Qhollar    mining   Company. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  Works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  29th  day  of  August,  1881,  an 
assessment  (No.  6)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  Thirtieth  day  of  September,  1881,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
thirtv-first  day  of  October,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  No.  79  Nevada  Block,  No,  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


FREE   EXHIBITION 

JAPANESE  ART. 


23  Geary  Street— Open  Evenings. 

Yalncs  Marked  on  all  tlie  Pieces. 


A.  VIGNIER, 


IMPORTER   OF 


FINE  FRENCH  WINES 


In  Glass  and  Wood. 


Clarets,  Burgundies,  Sauternes, 

FINE    COGNACS,    ETC. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

GARDEN    HOSE 

Of  all  grades  and  sizes, 

THE  VERY  CHEAPEST  AND  VERY  BEST 

THE   CELEBRATED 

MALTESE    CROSS   HOSE, 

For  Garden  purposes  and  Fire  Departments. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

Gut ta  Percha  and  Rubber  .U'f  g  Co. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  Manager, 
Corner  Fir.sC  and  Mai'ket  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


C.    P.   SHEFFIELD. 


N.  W    SPAULDING. 


J,   PATTERSON 


SAW   MANUFACTURING 


17  and  10  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco 


REMOVAL 


JOHN    MIDDLETON, 

(Successor  to  Middleton  &  Famsworth)j 

COAL    DEALER, 

Has  Removed  to 

10    POST    STREET. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,   202    MARKET   STREET. 


WILLIAMS,     DIMOND    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,   Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited  ;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C  S.  WRICHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELU 

N.  GRAY  &    CO., 


GEO.   W.    PRESCOTT.  IRVING   M.   SCOTT.  H.  T.  SCOTT. 

UNION    IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOn  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Cor.  First  and  Mission  Sts., 

P.  O.  Box,  2138.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


IRA    P.    RANKIN. 


A.    P.    BRAVTON 


PACIFIC    IRON   WORKS 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON   &  CO., 

137  to  133  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds.  Sugar  Mills,  Engines — 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc.,  etc 


JOS.  F.  FORDERER, 

Manufactvirer  of 

Galvanized    Iron    Cornices, 

Chimney  Tops   and   Iron  Skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53    BEALE    STREET. 


UNDERTAKERS, 

641  Sacramento  Street. 


ESTABLISHED    1852. 

A.  P.  HOTALINC  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  J.  H.  CUTTER 

OLD   BOl'RBOX  WHISKY, 

And  Importers  of 

FINE    WINES    AND    LIQUORS, 
439  ami  431  Jackson  Street,        San  Francisco. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
MANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export, 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOW,   1 -resident. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale 
and  Retail 
Dealer   in 


COAL 


Order  for  House 

or  Office  by 
Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Alining  Company. 

US    and    120    Beale    Street,    S.   F. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

<  onimerclal  Printers, 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine* 


H.   L.  DODGE.. 


..L.   H.  SWEENEY. 


.J    E.  RUGGLRS. 


DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  11  and  11  California  Sts. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,       -  •      325  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


HUNTINGTON,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS   OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 

Junction  BnsU  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
52  to  58  R  Street,  Sacramento. 


J.  M.  BUFFINGTON, 

MINING     SECRETARY. 

300  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Bat tery,  second 

floor,  Over  ^".tna  Insurance  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


O.    Jr.    XV.    Kt 

Time   Schedule,    Sunday,  August  28,  1881. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


INSURANCE. 


Rl.EAVE 


DESTINATION. 


9.30  A.  M 

*4.oo  P.   M. 

<■           I.         •• 

3.30  P.   M. 

*4.oo  P.  11. 

9.30  A,  M. 

f  Deming  and  )  Express 

4.30  P.    M. 

8.00  A,  M. 

'4.00  P.   M. 

*3-30  P.  M. 

"             "      {[Sundays  only) 

9.30  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M, 

..Livermoie  and  Niles 

9.30  A.  M. 

..Madera  aod  \osemite 

"4.  OO  P.   M. 

"            "          "          

S.OO  A.M. 

. .  Marysville  and  Chico 

IO.OO  A.  M. 

. .  Niles(see  also  Livermore&N  iles) 

3.30  P.  M. 

5-3°  ^  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

. .  Redding  and  Red  Eluff 

S.OO  A.  M. 

{  Sacramento,  \  via  Livermore. . . 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

. .  Sacramento  River  Steamers 

t3.30  P.    M. 

"                    ([Sundays  onlyl 

*4.00  P.  M. 

*3-30  p.  11. 

J-35 


.   M, 


Train  leaving  San  Franciscu  «■.  y.JU  «.  m 
Pacific  Express  from  ' '  Ogden  "  at  San  Pablo 
Express  from  "Deming"  at  Antioch. 


"10.05  a.  M. 

*i2.35  p.  M. 

7-35  p.  «■ 

II.35  A.M. 

7.35  P.  M. 
*I0.05  A.  M. 

2.35  P.   M. 

6.05  A.  M. 

2-35  P.   M. 

6.05  P.  M. 
*  12.35  P.  M. 

6.05  P.  M. 
II.3S  A.  M. 

2.35  P.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 
8.35  A.  M. 
2.35  P.  M- 
*I2.35  P.  M. 
7-35  P-  « 
4.05  p.  Id. 

11.35  A.M. 
6.05  A.  M. 
7.35  P.  M. 
6.05   P.  M. 

7-35  P-  "• 

11.35  A.M. 
*6.00  A.  M. 
4.05  P.   M. 

9-35  A.  M. 
7-35  P-  M- 
2.35  P.  M. 
*  IO.05  A-  M, 
Jll.35  A.  M. 
'I2.35  P.  N. 
II.35  A.  M. 
11.35  A.  M. 
*7-35  P-   M. 

*7-35  P-  M. 


1 9.30  i 


should   meet 
also,  Pacific 


FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
To    EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6. 10,  7.30,  8.30,   9.30,    10.30, 

11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00,   8.10,  9.20, 

10.40,  *n.45. 
To  ALAMEDA-~*t6.io,    7,00,   *t7-3o,  8.00,    M8.30,    9.00, 
t°f3°»  10.00,  u. 00,    12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  M3-30,  4.00, 
I4.30,  5.00,   "\5.30  6.00,  *t6.3o,  *7-oo,  8.10,  9.20,  10.40, 

"11.45. 
To  BERKELEY — 7.30,  S.30,  9.30,  10.30,  11.30,   1.00,  3.00 

4.00,  5.00,  6.00,  *6.30. 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— «6.io,  8.00,   10.00,    12.00,  1.50, 

3.30,4.30,  5.30,  *6.3o. 

TO   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— '5.20,  *6.co,  6.50,  and 

on  the  24th  and  54th  minute  of  each  hour  (excepting  2.24, 

p.  m.)  from  7.24  a.  m.  to  6.54  p.  m.,  (inclusive,)  8.00,  9.10, 

10.30. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5. 10,   "5.50,   6.40,    7.44,    8.44 

9.44,    10.44,     "-44,     12-44.    1-44.     2-44,    3-44.     4-44,     5-44 

6.44,  7.50,  9.00,  10.20, 
From   ALAMEDA— '5.00,   *5-4o,  6.25,  7.00,  *  17.30,  8.00, 

*t8.3o,  9.00,    *  19.30,   10.00,    "I10.30,   11. 00,    12.00,    1.00, 

3-°o>  **3-3°.  4-oo.  *i4-3°.  5-°o,  *I5.3Q,  6.00,  *t6-30,  '7.20, 

•17.30,  8-30,  9.55. 
From   BERKELEY — *s.4o,  ^6.30,    7.30,    8,30.   9.30,    10.30 

11.30,   1. 00.  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— '5.40,  "6.30,  8.00.  10.00,  12.00 

1-30,  3-3°,  4-3°,  530.  *6-3o. 


CREEK   ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7.i5,   9.15,  11.15,  "5,  3-*5 
,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15  2.15,  4.15. 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 


"Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 

A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


Delos  Lake.  Hosmer  p.  McKoon 

LAKE    &.    MCKOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law 

310  Pine  Street,  Koonis  i<;,  13,  and  J 1, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


L.   D.   Latimer. 


W11.  W.  Morrow 


LATIMER   &   MORROW, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

Booius  75,  JG,  and  .7  Xevada  Block, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


S.B.B0SWELL&G0 

STOCK    BROKERS, 

Removed  to  330  Mont     mery  St.,  San  Francisco 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

18  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAVERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists*  Glassware. 

D.  H.  ALLEN  &.  CO., 

JMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

Liquor    Dealers.    322-324  iFRONT    STREET. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TIBER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  108  and  ito  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


3\  C  t0  $2°J)er  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free,  fAd- 
>*  J     dress  STINSON  &  CO..  Portland.  Maine. 

StTP  a  week.     ?iaa  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out 
V  /  *    fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


OUf'MERfiPACIFI 


»?<•>  RAILiROAD.^yj 

BROAD    GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT 
Commencing  Saturday,  June  4,  1881,   and 

THER  NOTICE, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and-  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


8.30  a.  M, 
+9.30  a.  h. 
10.40  a.  M, 
*3-30  p.  w, 

4-25  *•■  M. 

*5-t5  H-  M. 
6.30  P.  M. 

8.30  A.  M, 
+  9.30  A.  M. 
IO.4O  A.  M. 
*3-30  P.  M. 

4.25  P.  M. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 
"3.30  P.  M. 

IO.40  A,  M. 
*3-30  p.  M. 

IO.40  A.  M. 
'3.30  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


. .  San    Mateo,  Redwood,  and  ' 


I  ^ 

J   . .  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  \ 
\   Principal  Way  Stations.,  f 

I  J 

.Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville,  ) 


1 and  Salinas. 


-j  . .  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos. . .  ,- 

,  ..Monterey,    Aptos,    Soquel,  \ 
<   and  Santa  Cruz. ,- 

Soledad  and  Way  Stations. . . 


3.36    p.  m. 

t8.i5   p.  M. 

6.  o   P.  H. 

fI0.02  a.  M. 

9.O3    A.  M. 

*8.I0   A.  M. 

6.40   A.  M. 

3.36    P.    M 

f8.i5    P-  M- 

6.00   P.   M. 

'I0.02   A.  M. 


9-Q3 


.   M. 


6.00    P.    M. 
I0.02    A.   M. 


6.00  P.  M. 
I0.02  A.  M. 
6.00   P.    M. 


*  Sundays  excepted.     +  Sundays  only. 


Stage  connections  are  made  daily  with  the  10.40  a.  m. 
train,  except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  con- 
nect with  3.30  a.  M.  train. 

Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend    Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt,  Agt. 

83T  S-  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  A.  to. 


s 


OUIH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 


ORGANIZED    1861. 

Capital,    -    -    -     $600,000.0© 

Re-Insurance  Reserve,     $79,543.03 
Reserve  for  unpaid  losses,  15,000.00 
JN'JET    SURPLUS   over  all 
liabilities,      -      -      -      144,503.40 

Total  Assets,      -     $840,004.43 

C.  T.  HOPKINS,  Pres.        L.  L.  ERCMWELL,  V-Pres 
ZENAS  CROWELL,  Sec.  E.  T.  BARNES,  Ass.    Sec. 
A.   C.  DONNELL,  City  Fire   Surveyor. 
CAPT.  GEO.  CUMMING,  Marine  Surveyor. 


BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN 

Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Limited. 

<  'api l ;t  1  Subscribed $5,000,000 

Capital  Paid  I'p 1,000,000 

Cash  Reserve  Fnnd  (in  addition  to  capital)    1,031,741 


Pacific  Department 
LOIVDOiV  AND  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF   LIVERPOOL. 

I'apital $1,500,0*0 

Cash  Assets 1,826,943 


SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  APRIL  4,  1881,  Boats  and  Trains  will 
leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  loot  of  Market 
'•treet,  asfollows: 

J  Jn  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
O.J  U  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

?on  P.  M.,  Daily,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate 
■Ju  Stations. 
-    -,,  P.  M.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  San  Jose  and 
T"J       all  intermediate  points. 

SOT  In  Alameda,  all  Through  Trains  will  stop  at  Park 
Street  and  Pacific  Avenues  only. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good  until  Monday  follow 
ing,  inclusive,  to  San  Jose  and  return,  J2.50;  Santa  Cruz 
and  return,  $5. 

OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA  FERRY. 

Ferries  and  Local  Trains  leave  : 

San  Francisco  for  Oakland  and  Alameda— *6. 35, 
7-35.  8.30,  9.30,  10.30  11.30  a.  m.  ti2-3o,  1.30,  2. 30, j 
3.30,   4.30,   5-30,  6.30,  7.30,  8.30,  and  11,30  p.  m. 

From  Corner  Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets, 
Oakland— * 6. 00,  *7-oo,  8.00,  8.50,  9.50,  10.50,  tn.50,  a.m 
r2.5o,  1.50,  2.50,  3.50,  4.50,  5.50,  6.50  and  q.50  P.  M. 

From  High  Street,  Alameda—  *5-45,  *6-45,  7.45,  8. 38, 
9-35,  10.35,  tn,35  A-  M-  12-35.  *-35>  2.35,  3.35,  4.35, 
5-35.  6-35>  and  9.35    P.  M. 

t  Saturdays  aud  Sundays  only. 
"Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-town  ticket  offices,  222  Montgomery  Street.    Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Through  Trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  aud  10.35 
A.  M„  and  6.35  P.   M. 


A.  H.  FRACKER, 

Superintendent. 


G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Gen.  Pass.  Aeent. 


THUNDER  POWDER  COMP'Y. 

OFFICE, 

60tf    Montgomery   St.,  Room  4. 


WM.  SHERMAN President 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Secretary 

CHARLES  DE  LACY General  Manager 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT. 

F.  M.  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WAITE, 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

WM.  M.  STEWART. 

This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive — an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  explanation  I 

C.   ADOLPHE  LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


r\FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  4s  CEDAR 

'-'      Street 
SST  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


C<6  A  a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free 
V>  0O    Address  H   HALLETT  &  CO.,  PortlanrUMaine 


MANCHESTER 
Fire   Insurance  Company, 

OF  MANCHESTER. 

Capital s:., (Kill, nun 

t'asU  Assets t,28«,3e: 


BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

31«  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street.  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
1J-  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  1880 301,106  34 

PRESIDENT I.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE   CO., 

of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION ' oi  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  Capital $37,092,750 

Aggregate  Assets 41,890,923 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE   BOOKER, 
ROBT.   DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


BANKING. 


T 


WE  NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserw  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 


New  Vn^K ,  .62  Wall  Str 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nkvaoa 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transt*. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


7 


HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Capital Sj,ooo,ooc 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas   Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier 


A<;e.\TS— \cw  York,  Aginey  of  tbc  Bauk  ol 
California ;  Boston,  Treiuont  National  Bank ; 
Chicago,  1 11  ion  National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank  ;  Xew  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand ;  London,  N.  M.  Botlischild  A 
Sons  ;  China.  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort -on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St, 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


UACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    CO. 

The  Steamships  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  during  the  year  iSSi,  as  follows:  From 
Wharf,  corner  of  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  for  YOKO- 
HAMA and  HONG  KONG,  at  2  p.  m.; 

City  of  Tokio,  City  of  Peking, 

October  20.  

Connecting  at  YOKOHAMA  with  steamers  of  the  MITSU 
BISHI  CO.  forHlOGO,  NAGASAKI, and  SHANGHAE. 
Excursion  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  Special  Rates. 

FOB  SYDNEY  AND  AlCKLAND,  via  HONOLU- 
LU, at  2  p.  m.,  or  immediately  on  arrival  of  English  mails  : 
Zealandia.    City  of  Sydney.  Australia.   City  of New  York 

October  22.         November  19 

Round-lhe-WorldTrip,  via  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  $650. 

FOB  M;v>  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  at  12  o'clocl- 
noon,  on  4th  and  19th  of  every  month,  taking  Passengers 
and  Freight  for  Mexican,  Central  American,  and  South 
American  ports  ;  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports ;  for 
Liverpool,  London,  and  Southampton  ;  for  St.  Nazarie,  and 
for  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Antwerp. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 


Apolhnaris 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"  A    necessity  at  every   Table  and  at 
every  Bar?         New  York  Tribune. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  9  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &  A/iti.  Wat.  Dcalci  s. 

BEWARE     OF     IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

533  Montgomery  Street, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


C.  J.  HUTCHINSON.  H.   R.  MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
|San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  2.  P.  Clark,  J.  C.  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters, 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 


Thursday,  Oct.  6.    Friday,  Nov,  4. 
Saturday,  Dec.  3.        Wednesday,  Dec  21. 
Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Street 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


UACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  ev;ry  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomerv  St.,  near  Pinh. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco, 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


GOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED  the 
Author.  A  new  and  ercat  Medical 
Work,  warranted  the  best  and  cheap- 
est, indispensable  to  every  man,  enti- 
tled "  The  Science  of  Life,  or  Self- 
Preservation ;"  bound  in  the  finest 
French  muslin,  embossed,  full  gilt,  300 
pp.,  contains  beautiful  steel  engrav- 
ingSj  125  prescriptions,  price  only  $1.25 
sent  by  mall  ;  illustrated  sample  6  cts. 
irijnW  fPTJVOrTrSend  now.  Address  Peabody  Medi- 
LWUW  Inl  Uliiit-cal  Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  H.  Parker, 
No.  4  Bulhnch  street,  Boston. 


THOMAS  PRICE, 

CHEMICAL  LABORATORY  ASSAY 

Office,  Bullion  Rooms,  and  Ore  Floors, 
594  Sncrameuto  Street,  San  Fran 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


R.H.  McDonald, 

President, 

San  Francisco, 

Gal. 

TEstaElishecL 

1863. 

Capital  Stocl; 

si.ooo.ooo.oo 

I  us  459,233.03 

San  Francisco,  July  1,  1881. 

RESOURCES. 

Heal  Estate  (BaufcBn^cTr!       S150.000  00 

Bills  Keeeivable .  1,007,093  11 

r.S.Bonds 626,077  35 

Keal  Estate  taken  fordeot 5.225  35 

I-and  Ass'n  and  Dock  St  oi-  k  . .       12.223  70 

Due  front  other  Banks 204.500  30 

Cash  (Coin In  our  vault, 508.611  45 

LIABILITIES.  S3.ii4.63l  26 

Capital  Stock .-si.000.000  00 

Itexerve  Fund  (Surplus) 459.233  03 

Due  Depositors 1.-169.22S  50 

Due  to  other  Banks 186,107  23 

Due  Dividends 62  50 

E.  H,  McDonald,  President    t  : 1 14.631  26 


PACIFIC  BRAKTCH. 
•IZ1  California  si..  San  Francisco. 

GEO.  r.  DOESIN Manager 

\Y31.  fcEXTCOs Ass't  MsnaKu.- 

O  1  t  y      Department, 

21G  ~an„oiti<-  street, 

VAN  TASSFI,.  TOY  ft  ro Arents 


$2.00 
$2.50 
-    $3  0  J 


I-   A.   BBRTELING  S    PATENT. 


DUYS  THE  FINEST  SPECTACLES 

in  existence.     SOT  The  only  Opticians  on  ihe  coast 
who  make  Spectacle  Lenses  to  order. 

BEBTEL1XG  »*    WATRY.   Scientific   Opticians, 

42!  Kearny  St.,  between  Pine  and  California. 

S3"  Beware  of  FRAUDS,  who  tell  you  they  make  Spec- 
tacle Lenses,  as  we  are  the  ONLY  OPTICIANS  on  this 
coast  who  do. 


pURAL»CHAfA(| 

^and1txtra^ 

r-   Hi 

530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 

PAPER  WAREHOUSE 

BONESTELL,  ALLEN  &  GO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

ALL    KINDS    OF    PAPER. 

413   AND    415   SAXSOME    STREET, 

SAN    FRANX'ISCO. 


DRINK 


JEWELRY  i  SILVERWARE 


WE  INVITE  AN  EXAMIXATIOX  OF  OER  LARGE  STOCK  OF 
FIXE  DIAMOXDS  AXD  PEARLS,  ALSO  XEW  STYLES  IN  JEW- 
ELRY AND  SILVERWARE.  WHICH  WE  ARE  CONSTANTLY  RE 
CEIYIXG.  SIXCE  THE  DISSOLUTIOX  OF  THE  OLD  FIRM  WE 
HAVE  MADE  MATERIAL  CHANGE  LX  PRICES,  AND  OFFER 
GOODS  LOWER  TUAX  EVER  BEFORE. 

LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Successors  to  Bravernian  &  Levy,  Xo.  119  Montgomery  St. 


1881      FALL.      1881 

We  beg  to  announce  the  opening  of  various  lines  of  Jiew  Goods  just 
received  for  the  Fall  Trade,  comprising  Plushes,  Velvets,  Silks,  Satin  de 
Lyons,  Satin  Marveleaux.  Colored  Rbadanies,  Black  Goods,  Camels' 
Hairs,  Shoodas,  Cashmeres,  etc,  together  with  a  very  large  line  of  real 
Scotch,  French,  and  German  Plai-'s;  Stripes  and  Plaids  to  Match;  In- 
visible Checks,  etc. 

Our  Fancy  Goods  Department  contains  full  lines  of  Spanish  Lace 
Scarfs  and  Fichus.  m:ide  up  Lace  Ties.  Bows.  Fichus,  etc.;  Fancy  Laces 
by  the  piece  and  yard.  Lace  Collars,  Mull  Ties,  etc.,  in  all  the  newest 
styles ;  Flat  Bags  and  Belts  in  all  the  latest  patterns. 

Our  stock  of  GEXl'IXE  FOSTER  KID  GLOVES  is  always  large,  and 
Ladies  can  rely  on  getting  their  size  and  the  shade  wanted.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  many  inferior  makes  of  laced  Gloves  now  offered  in  this 
city,  parties  wanting  a  first-class  article  should  only  buy  them  of  ns. 

Mr.  Doane  is  now  in  Xew  York,  selecting  novelties  as  they  come  out, 
and  our  friends  will  always  be  able  to  find  something  new  by  examining 
our  Stock. 

DOANE  &  HENSHELWOOD, 

133  Kearny  Street,  (Thurlow  Block). 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF    BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  of  the  present 

time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  mailed  to  any  address. 

WOODWORTH,  SCHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


CUTTING  PACKING  CO. 

17    TO    41    MAIN    STREET, 

PACK  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST 
California  Canned   Fruits! 

Fresh  Fruit,  Reflned  White  Sugar,  and  best  materials  only  used. 


FALL  STYLE  HATS  1 1 

The  Largest  Stock  of  FALL  Novelties  in  MEN'S,  YOUTH'S,  and 
CHILDREN'S  HATS  in  all  shades,  offered  by 

HERRMANN 


336  KEARNY  ST.,  NEAR   PINE. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


samuel  p.  middleton.  Aldoses*.  For  CLEANING  and  POLISHING 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON,    L__  'jflffltffil-     Brass 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  <HcVe\    I'lalr   ^  |TM  j  ',{jft  and 

A   U     O     I      I    U     N     C     C.  K  O,        «»  Stores.     ^^WlP  5^f  Coppemare. 

116  Montgomery  Street,  '  W.    W.    MONTAGUE     &     CO. 

Ocodental  Heel  Block.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  I  110  '°  II8  Batterj  Street. 


FALK'S   MILWAUKEE 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD ! 


SEWING  MACHINE 

TADIES    APPRECIATING    THE 

BEST,  and  desiring  reliability  in  work,  will  have  no 
other.     Send  for  circular  to 

J.  W.   EVANS, 
39  Post  Street,     -      San  Francisco. 


DUKE  OF  DURHAM 


CIGARETTES 


A  RE  PRONOUNCED  BY  ALL  WHO 

have  u~ed  them  to  be  the  very  best  Cigarettes  ever 

brought  to  the  Coast.     They  are  unequalled  in  flavor,  and 

give  satisfaction  to  every  one. 

"  We  have  never  smoked  anything  like  them." 

"  They  are  so  mild  and  pleasant,  and   so  free   from   the 

disagreeable    taste  produced  by   the    ordinary   Cigarette. 

We  won't  have  any  other." 
--Is  what  everj-  one  says. 


12  TYLER  STREET,  S. 


These  Pianos  are  all  three-stringed,  with  ivory  keys  ;  no 
imitation. 

J.  H.  TOBIN, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 


114   MONTGOMERY  ST., 

Under  Occidental  Hotel, 

San  Francisco. 


Fall  and  Winter  Styles  in  Large  Va- 
riety now  On  Hand. 

Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


HELLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LEXSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    aSTTwo  Honrs  Xotice. 

j75g**    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
oughly diagnosed,  free  of  charge.- 


MISS    AVGIER'S    SCHOOL 

REMOVED    TO    1701    GOUGH    ST., 

Comer  of  Pine  Street. 


BEER. 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  IX.     NO.  is- 


SAN   FRANCISCO,    OCTOBER    8,    1881. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


THE   BOMBARDMENT   OF  SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Told  by  an   Eye-Witness. 


Scene — A  Club-room  in  San  Francisco.     Time,  1884. 

Since  you  request  me,  gentlemen,  to  give  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  that  extraordinary  event  in  the  annals  of  our  city, 
whose  audacity  in  conception  and  success  in  execution  caused 
not  only  our  own  country  but  the  entire  civilized  world  to 
wonder  in  blank  amazement,  I  have  no  objection  to  satisfy- 
ing your  desire.  You  do  me  the  honor  of  believing  that  I 
know  more  about  the  transaction,  taken  as  a  whole,  than 
any  one  else  in  our  country,  and  I  will  acknowledge  that 
my  connection  with  the  affair,  in  a  professional  manner,  from 
beginning  to  end,  certainly  afforded  me  facilities  for  coming 
into  possession  of  the  fullest  information.  I  will  therefore 
do  my  best  to  satisfy  you. 

Most,  if  not  all  of  you,  remember  that  eventful  day,  the 
thirteenth  of  April,  1882.  None  of  us  dreamed  that  the 
beautiful  morning  which  rose  upon  our  fair  city,  full  of  bustle, 
and  business,  and  prosperity,  would  be  succeeded  by  an 
evening  rank  with  horror,  humiliation,  and  impotent  denun- 
ciations of  our  own  short-sightedness,  and  that  of  our  too 
negligent  Government.  True,  we  all  knew  that  our  harbor 
defenses  were  absurdly  inadequate  for  the  protection  of  the 
political  and  commercial  interests  they  were  intended  to 
protect,  but  we  never  thought  that  the  fact  was  to  be  driven 
home  to  us  in  such  a  humiliating  and  mortifying  way,  and  at 
such  a  terrible  expense.  Still,  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  know 
that  the  bitter  lesson  we  were  taught  was  not  learned  in  vain. 
The  authorities  at  the  national  capital,  who  did  not  seem, 
before  that  time,  to  have  got  rid  of  the  idea  that  American 
interests  were  confined  to  the  narrow  strip  of  Atlantic  sea- 
board colonies  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  that  the  rest 
could,  in  a  sense,  take  care  of  themselves,  were  thoroughly 
aroused  from  their  lethargy  by  the  indignant  recriminations 
of  the  country  at  large,  and  the  ridicule  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  forced  into  immediate  action.  Though  the  recog- 
nition of  the  necessities  and  rights  of  the  Pacific  States  was 
tardy,  we  must  do  our  Government  the  justice  to  say  that 
when  the  matter  was  taken  in  hand,  it  was  done  thoroughly 
and  well.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  defenses  of  San 
Francisco  harbor  are  now  equal  to  those  of  New  York,  and 
second  only  to  those  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  island  of  Aka- 
traz  is  now  what  it  ought  to  be,  an  epitome  of  Cronstadt,  and 
mounts  artillery  capable  of  doing  the  deadliest  execution  to 
the  heaviest  vessels.  Fort  Point  has  been  dismantled — a 
just  doom — but  the  opposite  bluffs  bristle  with  an  impregna- 
ble batter)'.  But  I  am  detaining  you  with  a  recapitulation 
of  what  you  already  know,  and  so  shall  proceed  without 
further  preamble  to  give  my  reminiscences  of  the  disastrous 
day  on  which  our  city  was  put  under  contribution. 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  on  the  13th  of  April, 
18S2 — just  two  years  ago — I  was  sauntering  along  Kearny 
Street,  near  the  Chronicle  office,  on  which  paper  I  was  then 
engaged,  and  was  thinking  about  running  up-stairs  to  check 
off  my  detail  in  the  day-book,  when  a  loud  report,  such  as 
might  originate  from  a  considerable  explosion  of  powder,  vi- 
brated through  the  clear  atmosphere.  It  did  not  strike  me, 
at  the  moment,  that  the  report  could  have  originated  from 
the  discharge  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  since  it  far  surpassed 
the  ordinary  limit  of  such  discharges,  in  both  tone  and  vol- 
ume. "Some  dynamite  blown  up,"  I  thought,  "which  may 
possibly  furnish  an  item.  I  had  better  see  to  it  at  once." 
The  people  in  the  street,  I  noticed,  were  startled  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  immediately  dropped  into  their  routine  move- 
ments of  business  or  pleasure.  I  was  turning  the  corner  to 
enter  the  office,  when  bang  !  went  a  second  report,  not 
nearly  so  violent  as  the  first,  but  evidently  from  the  same 
quarter,  namely,  the  bay,  and  I  mechanically  stopped  to 
think.  As  I  did  so,  I  was  aroused  by  a  voice  close  by  saying, 
"  Look  !  "  and,  following  the  direction  of  the  speakers  hand, 
I  saw,  far  up  in  the  noonday  sky,  a  spectacle  which  filled  me 
with  wonder  and  surprise.  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  street 
had  instantly  stopped  still  at  the  same  moment,  and  that  all 
were  looking  in  the  same  direction,  to  a  point  over  the  west- 
ern quarter  of  the  city,  and  at  a  common  object — an  out- 
burst of  flame,  which  flashed  for  a  moment  and  was  gone. 

"  What  on  earth  is  that  ?  "  asked  a  well-dressed  business 
man  at  my  side. 

"A  shell,"  I  answered,  excitedly  ;  "there  is  no  mistaking 
that  explosion  in  the  air  following  the  report.  A  shell  has 
been  thrown  over  the  city." 

"  A  shell  ! "  he  repeated,  dazedly,  "  what  do  you  mean  ? 
We  are  not  at  war  with  anybody." 

"  No  matter,"  I  said,  "  that  was,  nevertheless,  a  shell,  and 
came  from  the  bay.  I  must  go  and  find  out  about  it,"  and  I 
jumped  into  a  passing  car  bound  for  the  Oakland  ferry. 
I  noticed,  as  I  did  so,  that  numerous  groups  of  people,  talk- 
ing excitedly,  had  gathered  at  various  points  along  the  side- 
walk, pointing  to  the  sky  and  gesticulating. 

When  the  car  stopped  at  the  ferry-office  I  jumped  out, 
and  was  instantly  attracted  to  a  dense  crowd  at  the  Wash- 
ington and  Pacific  street  wharves.  They  seemed  to  be  in- 
tently gazing  at  some  object  in  the  bay,  and  at  the,  same 
time  talking  excitedly  among  themselves.  Hurrying  to  the 
spot,  I  looked  out  upon  the  bay  with  the  rest,  and  saw  a  large 
vessel  lying  at  anchor  about  two  miles  to  the  southeast  of 
Goat  Island,  as  well  as  I  could  then  judge,  and  nearly  in  the 


track  of  the  Oakland  ferry-boats.  I  accosted  some  sailors 
standing  close  by,  and  asked  whether  they  had  heard  the 
reports  of  guns  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  if  they  had  proceeded 
from  that  vessel. 

"  Yes,"  said  one  of  them,  "  we  watched  that  there  vessel 
a-steamin'  up  the  bay  not  half  an  hour  ago,  an'  drop  anchor 
where  ye  see  her,  When  she  come  in  she  flew  some  kind 
ofafurrin  flag,  which  a  hand  around  here  said  he  knowed 
was  the  Chilean.  Well,  in  course,  we  watched  her  mighty 
close,  for  that  there  ships  a  rough  'un  an'  no  mistake,  an' 
mighty  few  o!  that  kind  comes  our  way.  That  turret  on  her, 
an'  the  sassy  bulge  in  the  bows  means  business  or  nothin', 
an',  thinks  I  to  myself,  they've  got  a  mighty  good  pilot 
aboard,  'cause  she  steamed  full  right  to  where  the  bank  be- 
gins, an'  dropped  her  anchor  in  seven-fathom  water,  when 
another  cable's  length  o'  way  'ud  a  run  her  high  an'  dry, 
where  all  the  steam  in  h — 1  cuddent  haJ  pulled  her  off. 
Well,  sir,  we  kep'  a  lookin'  at  her  kinder  puzzled  like,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  down  comes  the  flag  they  was  a-flyin!  at  the 
mizzen  when  they  come  in,  an'  up  goes  that  black  rag  in  a 
trice  into  her  place.  'Bill,'  says  I  to  my  mate,  'that's  a 
funny  move.  What  d'ye  make  on  it  ? '  when  bang  !  goes 
one  o'  them  big  guns  out  o'  the  turret,  an5  I  tell  ye  she  made 
things  shake  around  here,  an'  don't  ye  forgit  it.  Says  Bill  to 
me,  'Jim,'  says  he,  'there  ain't  no  doubt  but  that  there  ship's 
a  pirate,  an'  this  yer  city  '11  ketch  pertickler  n — 1  ef  they 
ain't  mighty  keerful.5 " 

Seeing  that  there  was  no  more  information  to  be  got  from 
my  rough  though  communicative  friend,  I  passed  on,  en- 
deavoring to  find  some  one  with  whom  I  could  compare  in- 
telligent notes  upon  the  situation,  and  wondering  what 
would  happen  next.  As  I  did  so,  I  kept  my  eyes  on  the  long 
strip  of  massive  iron  which  lay  like  some  quiescent  monster 
on  the  placid  surface  of  the  bay,  its  very  repose  seeming  to 
give  assurance  of  the  terrible  strength  which  lay  pent  up 
within  it ;  the  round  squat  turret  and  the  abridged  smoke- 
stack, with  the  brig-rigged  masts,  seeming  to  offer  no  more 
vulnerable  point  of  attack  than  the  smooth,  black  sides  that 
lay  buried  in  the  water  to  within  four  feet  of  the  bulw^arks. 
At  the  mizzen  yard-arm  was  run  up  a  simple,  black  flag, 
some  six  feet  square.  There  was  no  contrast,  no  break  in 
the  sombre  details  of  the  sinister  stranger — all  was  black, 
from  the  wreaths  of  smoke  which  still  issued  from  the 
furnace  chimney,  to  the  vicious-looking  bow,  which  ran  down 
angularly  into  the  water,  and  boded  woe  to  the  luckless  craft 
that  should  bear  the  butt  of  that  death-dealing  ram  below 
the  water  line.  I  trembled  involuntarily  as  I  confessed  the 
presence  of  a  power  which  it  was  impossible  to  withstand,  a 
foe  impossible  to  combat  except  with  weapons  of  a  similar 
class.  Then  I  began  to  reason  over  the  meaning  and  inten- 
tion of  this  mysterious  stranger,  over  the  cause  and  object 
of  its  advent.  It  had  entered  the  bay,  so  the  sailor  said, 
under  Chilean  colors,  and  had  accordingly  passed  up  under 
the  guns  of  Fort  Point  and  Alcatraz  without  challenge,  as 
was  right,  proper,  and  natural  in  times  of  peace.  But  this  un- 
exampled audacity  in  hoisting  a  black  flag,  and  throwing  a 
shell  over  the  city — what  did  it  portend  ?  How  could  I  rec- 
oncile it  with  the  ordinary,  prosaic  facts  of  life  ?  Such 
splendid  specimens  of  naval  architecture  as  the  one  before 
me  were  the  properties.of  nations,  not  individuals.  Each  one 
of  them  represented  an  expenditure  of  two  or  three  millions 
of  dollars.  The  State,  therefore,  to  which  this  vessel  be- 
longed, was  responsible  for  her  acts.  If  she  dared  to  insult 
the  American  flag  she  incurred  a  bitter  responsibility,  and 
one  that  would  pursue  her  on  the  wings  of  the  telegraph  to 
the  uttermost  ports  and  seas  of  the  earth.  It  was  utterly 
impossible  that  she  should  escape  retribution,  and  so  I  be- 
came thoroughly  bewildered  at  the  occurrence,  and  more 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  it.  At  this  moment  a  well-known 
business  man  drove  up  in  a  buggy,  halted  on  seeing  me,  and 
jumped  down. 

"  What's  up  ?  "  he  asked.  "  What's  the  meaning  of  all  this 
crowd  ?  " 

"Didn't  you  hear  those  two  reports  about  ten  minutes 
ago?"  I  replied.  "Look  at  that  vessel  over  there  and  tell 
me  what  you  think  of  it,"  I  added,  pointing  to  the  ironclad. 

"  Yes,  I  heard  two  guns  a  short  time  ago,  but  didn't  think 
anything  of  it.  I  thought  some  man-of-war  had  come  in  and 
was  firing  the  customary  salute,  when  one  of  my  clerks  came 
running  into  my  room,  a  minute  or  two  later,  crying  out  : 
1  Mr.  Babcock,  a  shell  has  been  thrown  over  the  city,  and  ex- 
ploded over  in  the  Western  Addition.  I  got  it  this  minute 
from  a  friend  who  was  in  the  City  Hall  at  the  time  the  tele- 
graph signal  was  turned  into  the  Police  Station.'  So  I  in- 
stantly jumped  into  my  buggy,  which  was  standing  outside, 
and  drove  down  here  to  see  what  was  up." 

'*It's  a  fact,"  said  I.  "  I  saw  the  shell  explode,  and  am 
also  certain  that  it  proceeded  from  that  vessel." 

"  A  most  singular  thing,"  mused  Mr.  Babcock  abstractedly. 

I  can't  make  it  out." 

At  this  moment  another  buggy  dashed  furiously  up,  con- 
taining the  chief  of  the  Fire  Department  and  one  of  his  aids, 
followed  almost  immediately  by  another  with  the  chief  of 
police  and  Captain  Lees.  They  reined  up  on  seeing  us,  and 
joined  us  on  the  ground. 

"  Have  you  heard  the  news  ?  "  asked  Chief  Crowley.  "  A 
shell  burst  over  Steiner  Street  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago, 
and  the  fragments  fell  over  three  or  four  blocks,  scaring  peo- 
ple out  of  their  wits,  but  luckily  hurting  nobody,  and  only 
knocking  a  few  shingles   off  a  house  here  and  there.     Ah  ! 


that's  what's  doing  it,  eh  ?"  he  continued  slowly,  looking  at 
the  black  monster  that  lay  grimly  off  Goat  Island. 

"Has  war  broken  out  with  any  state?"  asked  Mr.  Bab- 
cock, turning  to  me,  "  or  are  there  indications  of  any  trouble 
brewing  at  present?  I've  seen  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the 
papers." 

"  No,"  I  answered,  "not  a  shadow  of  a  misunderstanding 
anywhere.     America  is  at  peace  with  all  the  world." 

"  Well,  then,  I  can't  make  it  out,  unless  the  thing  was  a 
mistake,  or  the  captain  has  gone  mad,"  went  on  Babcock. 
"  You  say  she  flew  the  Chilean  ensign  when  she  came  into 
port.  Now  she's  hoisted  a  black  flag.  That  looks  suspi- 
cious. Ah  !  here  comes  Senor  Palacios  most  auspiciously 
at  this  moment.  Perhaps  he  can  tell  us  something,"  as  the 
Chilean  Consul  drove  up  in  a  carriage  and  alighted.  "Ah, 
Palacios,  I'm  glad  you've  come.  Here's  a  ship  out  here  that 
they  say  came  into  harbor  flying  your  flag,  and  saluted  us 
by  throwing  a  shell  over  the  city.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  her?"  asked  Babcock. 

"  Gentlemen,  the  news  just  came  to  my  office  five  minutes 
ago,  and  I  instantly  came  down  to  the  wharves  to  investigate 
the  matter.  I  heard  that  an  ironclad  flying  our  flag  had 
anchored  off  the  front,  and  also  that  a  shot  or  shell  had  been 
thrown  over  the  city.  The  latter  rumor  I  attributed  to  mere 
exaggeration,  through  some  one  of  an  imaginative  turn  of 
mind  having  heard  the  discharges  which  I  also  heard  on  the 
vessel's  arrival,"  replied  Senor  Palacios. 

"  Unfortunately  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  Senor  Pala- 
cios," observed  Chief  Crowley;  "the  news  was  turned  into  the 
station  before  I  came  down  here.  A  shell  was  thrown, 
though  no  actual  damage  was  incurred." 

"  Gentlemen,"  went  on  the  consul,  shading  his  eyes  with 
his  hand  and  looking  steadfastly  at  the  vessel,  "that  is  the 
Huascar.  I  know  her  well.  Why  she  carries  a  black  flag, 
and  why  she  threw  the  shell  you  say  she  did,  I  know  as  little 
as  you.  The  relations  of  Chile  and  the  United  States  are, 
as  they  always  have  been,  friendly  ;  and,  even  were  they  not 
so,  I  put  it  to  yourselves  whether  a  State  like  Chile  would  be 
likely  to  have  the  boldness  to  attack  a  power  such  as  your 
government,  and  engage  in  a  contest  to  which  there  could 
be  but  one  result  ?  I  shall  immediately  go  on  board  the 
Httascar,  and  sift  this  matter  to  the  very  bottom,  and  shall 
take  care  that  ample  apologies  are  made  for  the  com- 
manders iiiiuuious  ^cbu..^..  .— _  -^or  Palacios  bowed 
courteously  to  his  auditors. 

"And  with  your  leave,  Consul,  I  will  accompany  you," 
said  I  ;  "  the  public  is  also  interested  in  getting  the  bottom 
facts  of  this  affair." 

"It  is  as  I  thought,"  said  Babcock,  preparing  to  get  into 
his  buggy.  "  Some  mistake  has  been  made  in  the  discharge  ; 
careless  handling  and  inexperienced  gunners,  no  doubt. 
Still,  that's  no  excuse  for  sending  a  bombshell  into  the  heart 
of  a  populous  city.  Why,  consider  the  damage  it  might 
have  done  !  Chile  would  have  had  a  long  bill  to  settle, 
Senor  Palacios." 

Babcock  had  his  foot  on  the  step  of  his  buggy,  and  Chief 
Crowley  and  Chief  Scannell  were  already  preparing  to  get 
into  theirs,  when  a  flash  of  flame  spouted  from  the  deck  of 
the  ironclad,  followed  by  a  stunning  report.  The  three 
men  and  their  two  companions  looked  at  each  other,  each 
arrested  in  his  act  of  motion,  then  turned  their  eyes  with 
one  accord  upon  the  vessel.  A  wreath  of  blue  smoke  was 
still  curling  from  amidships,  as  the  thunder  of  the  discharge 
came  echoing  back  from  Alcatraz,  Angel  Island,  the  various 
eminences  of  the  city,  and  the  bluffs  around  Saucelito,  suc- 
cessively, one  by  one.  I  remarked  that  this  time  the  flash 
had  shot  forth  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
gentlemen  present  followed  my  hand  as  it  pointed  to  a  burst 
of  flame  several  miles  off,  high  up  over  the  southern  waters 
of  the  bay. 

"What  do  you  think  of  it,  captain?"    asked  Babcock. 
"  I  think  it  means  business,"  returned  Lees.     Then,  turn- 
ing sharply  to  the  consul  and  myself,  he  said  :  "  Suppose  we 
get  a  boat  and  go  aboard  at  once,  and  find  out  what's  the 
matter." 

As  he  spoke,  however,  I  called  his  attention  to  a  boat 
which  was  just  starting  from  the  strange  ship's  stern,  and 
evidently  making  in  our  direction. 

"  Now,"  observed  Babcock,  as  the  approach  of  the  boat 
showed  us  four  lusty  sailors  bending  to  their  oars,  and  an 
officer,  judging  from  his  brass-bound  jacket  and  gilt-edged 
cap,  sitting  in  the  stern,  "  let  us  wait  five  minutes,  and  the 
problem  will  be  solved." 

The  boat  came  on,  and  made  for  the  Pacific-Street  slip, 
whither  we  adjourned  in  our  buggies,  an  immense  crowd  of 
all  classes  following  us.  She  moored  by  the  steps  at  the  end 
of  the  slip,  and  the  officer  came  leisurely  up  to  where  we 
were  standing  waiting  for  him. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  officer,  in  tolerable  English,  though 
with  a  foreign  accent,  at  the  same  time  raising  his  cap  po- 
litely, "  I  wish  to  be  conducted  to  the  mayor  of  this  city. 
I  have  particular  and  urgent  business  with  him." 

"  Will  you  please  tell  me  the  nature  of  your  business?" 
asked  Chief  Crowley,  who  had  by  this  time  come  forward. 
"  I  am  at  the  head  of  the  police  department,  and  may  pos- 
sibly save  you  the  trouble  of  seeing  the  mayor,  if  you  ex- 
plain yourself." 

"  I  can  not,"  answered  the  officer,  courteously — he  was  a 
young  man  of  twenty-seven  or  so,  whose  swarthy  skin  testi- 
fied to  his  Spanish  blood — "  my  orders  are  imperative  to  see 
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the  mayor  himself,  and  none  other.  Besides,"  he  added, 
"my  message  is  in  writing,  and  under  seal,  and  I  am  unac- 
quainted with  its  import." 

At  this  point  the  consul  interposed,  and  an  animated  con- 
versation was  opened  between  the  officer  and  himself  in 
Spanish,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  the  consul  wished  to 
know 'what  the  vessel  was  doing  here,  who  was  commanding 
her,  etc.,  etc.,  all  of  which  queries  the  officer  excused  him- 
self from  answering,  either  on  the  plea  of  ignorance  or 
downright  refusal  to  tell.  The  colloquy  was  cut  short  by 
the  consul  offering  him  a  seat  in  his  carriage  up  to  the  City 
Hall,  and  Mr.  Babcock  the  same  for  me  in  his  buggy.  The 
carriage  and  the  three  buggies  followed  each  other  in  line 
up  Washington  street,  leaving  the  gaping  and  wondering 
crowd  to  chew  the  cud  of  curiosity  till  our  return. 

Arrived  at  the  City  Hall — it  was  now  a  quarter  past 
twelve,  and  rather  more  than  half  an  hour  since  the  firing  of 
the  first  gun — we  found,  as  I  expected,  that  the  mayor  was 
not  there,  and  a  debate  was  held  as  to  whether  we  should 
wait  till  his  arrival,  go  to  his  house,  or  send  a  message  for 
him,  Chief  Crowley,  meanwhile,  very  politely  asking  us  all 
to  lunch  with  him.  To  all  these  propositions,  except  the  sec- 
ond, the  officer  demurred. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  my 
orders  are  imperative  to  be  back  to  the  vessel,  or  at  least  on 
the  way  back,  by  two  o'clock.  If  I  am  not  so,  another  shell 
will  be  thrown — this  time  not  over  the  city,  but  into  it.  You 
will  therefore  see  that  it  is  to  your  interest  that  I  should 
see  the  mayor  without  the  least  delay." 

If  blank  amazement  and  utter  bewilderment  were  ever  ex- 
pressed on  human  countenances,  they  were  then. 

"  Crowley,"  said  Babcock,  "there's  no  getting  out  of  this 
thing.  Let  us  send  post-haste  for  the  mayor,  and  for  God's 
sake  let  this  fellow  see  him,  and  then  pack  him  off.  Heaven 
knows  what  he  wants  with  him,  but  let  us  get  this  farce  over 
and  have  done  with  it." 

A  hack  was  instantly  called,  and  sent  to  Mayor  Blake's 
residence,  with  a  pencil  note  from  Babcock  asking  him  to 
come  down  without  delay  on  urgent  business,  and  as  Jehu 
whipped  off  with  an  immense  show  of  alacrity,  Babcock 
called  Crowley  and  Lees  to  one  side,  away  from  the  officer, 
and  said  : 

"  It  looks  as  if  this  fellow  might  possibly  mean  mischief. 
We  must  send  immediate  messages  to  Fort  Point  and  Alca- 
traz,  and  rouse  the  Presidio,  though  I  don't  see  what  good 
that'll  do.  Telegraph  to  Mare  Island,  and  get  down  the 
Pensacola,  and  the  Jamestown,  and  the  Lackawanna,  too, 
even  if  she  is  out  of  commission  ;  though,  to  tell  the  truth, 
I'm  afraid,  if  that  ugly  turret  starts  in  on  'em,  they'll 
simply  get  blown  out  of  the  water.  Hold  !  I  have  it.  Some- 
body go  and  hunt  up  Von  Schmidt,  the  man  who  blew  up 
Blossom  Rock — I  wish  the  bay  was  blossoming  with  rocks 
at  this  moment,  and  not  a  pilot  on  it.  Bring  him  here.  I've 
got  something  to  tell  him." 

An  adjournment  was  accordingly  had  to  one  of  the  unoc- 
cupied court- rooms,  and  dispatches  sent  to  all  of  the  above 
points,  the  officer  meanwhile  unconcernedly  smoking  cigar- 
ettes on  the  sidewalk  writh  the  consul,  little  thinking  what  a 
terrible  plot  was  being  hatched  against  the  ironclad.  Both 
the  mayor  and  Von  Schmidt  had  been  sent  for  ;  but  the  first 
to  come  was  the  engineer,  who  was  luckily  found  at  his  club. 

"  Colonel,"  said  Babcock,  when  the  latter  arrived,  "there's 
a  Chilean  ironclad  out  in  the  bay — Palacios  says  it's  the 
Huascar—  and  they've  got  some  grudge  against  the  city, 
judging  from  the  way  they've  been  slinging  shells  around  for 
the  last  hour  or  so,  and  their  queer  desire  to  see  the  mayor. 
Now,  what  do  you  think  ?  Can  we  touch  'em  with  any- 
thing we've  got  if  they  get  saucy  ?  I  don't  see  how  they're  to 
get  out  of  the  bay — do  you  ?  Why,  Alcatraz  and  Fort  Point 
will  just  knock 'em  out  of  the  water  as  they  steam  past — eh  ?" 

"  Well,  no,  not  exactly,"  replied  the  colonel,  sententiously. 
"  If  that's  the  Huascar,  and  if  she  means  to  be  ugly,  all  I've 
got  to  say  is  we're  in  a  bad  box.  You  say  she's  lying  off  Goat 
Island,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  southeast,  I  think 
somebody  said.  It  was  a  bold  thing  to  run  there  in  the  first 
instance,  for  the  soundings  drop  suddenly  from  five  fathoms, 
the  utmost  depth  anywhere  thereabouts,  to  the  Alameda 
mud-bank.  They  must  either  have  had  terrible  luck,  or 
there's  a  pilot  on  board  who  knows  what  he's  about.  I  in- 
cline to  this  latter  view,  from  the  deliberate  and  methodical 
manner  in  which  the  position  was  taken.  Now,  at  that  point 
the  guns  of  Alcatraz  are  in  one  with  the  eastern  limb  of  the 
island,  and  the  vessel  is  as  safe  as  she  would  be  outside  the 
heads.  Fort  Point  is  in  a  similar  position,  as  North  Beach 
completely  shuts  out  the  view  of  the  ship.  Angel  Island  is 
altogether  out  of  the  running,  and  practically  the  ironclad 
commands  the  city,  and  can  do  what  she  pleases  with  it. 
True,  the  batteries  can  blaze  away  at  her,  and  a  chance  shot 
might  possibly  strike  her,  but  there  is  much  more  probability 
of  hitting  some  of  the  shipping,  or  one  of  the  Oakland  ferry- 
boats, if  they  are  still  running.  As  the  Huascar  stands  now — 
if  the  Huascar  it  be — nothing  can  touch  her,  and  she  is  master 
of  the  situation.  As  to  her  getting  out  unhurt,  that's  another 
thing.  Colonel  Stewart  and  Major  Eagan  at  Fort  Point  must 
be  instantly  notified  to  prepare  to  give  her  a  hot  reception 
should  she  endeavor  to  get  out  without  explanation.  I  can't 
understand  it.  I  confess  myself  completely  at  sea  regarding 
the  meaning  of  the  extraordinary  demonstration,  and  I  sup- 
pose we  must  wait  till  the  mayor  arrives  before  we  get  to 
the  bottom  of  it." 

Messages  were  immediately  sent  to  all  the  fortifications, 
apprising  them  of  the  state  of  affairs,  if  they  were  not  al- 
ready aware  of  it,  and  we  passed  out  upon  Kearny  Street  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  mayor.  A  dense  crowd  of  curious 
and  excited  citizens  of  all  classes  had  now  collected  around 
the  City  Hall,  eager  to  know  what  was  the  matter. 

And  now  a  carriage,  with  a  hackman  cursing  as  only 
hackmen  can  curse,  and  laying  about  him  right  and  left  with 
his  whip,  was  seen  making  its  way  through  the  crowd  from 
the  direction  of  Market  Street.  It  stopped,  and  the  mayor 
alighted. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Mayor  Blake,  "  as  soon  as  he  got  out 
and  looked  round  upon  the  mob,  and  the  policemen,  and  the 
little  knot  upon  the  sidewalk,  "  what  is  the  matter?" 

"  Come  inside,  mayor,  and  you  shall  hear  all  about  it," 
replied  Babcock.  "  I  am  as  much  in  the  dark  as  you  are, 
but  this  gentleman,"  pointing  to  the  officer,  "  will  no  doubt 
explain  everything  presently  to  our  satisfaction." 


Our  number  had  meanwhile  been  supplemented  by  the 
sheriff,  two  or  three  of  the  judges,  out  during  recess,  and 
several  lawyers  of  prominence,  and  together  we  went  into 
the  chamber  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  On  our  way  Mr. 
Babcock  had  briefly  explained  to  the  mayor  the  events  of 
the  morning,  and  the  reasons  for  his  hurried  summons,  so 
that,  when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  chair,  he  had  some  inkling 
of  the  matter  in  hand. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  he  to  the  officer,  who  stood  by,  cap  in 
hand,  "  I  am  informed  that  you  are  instructed  to  deliver  a 
message  to  me.     What  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  presume,"  returned  the  officer,  bowing,  "  that  I  am 
speaking  to  the  mayor  of  San  Francisco.  If  so,  I  am  in- 
structed to  deliver  this  communication  to  you  from  the  com- 
mander of  the  Huascar"  and  putting  his  hand  in  his  breast- 
pocket he  produced  an  envelope. 

The  mayor  tore  it  open,  took  out  a  folded  slip  of  paper, 
and  read  it.     After  a  pause,  he  re-read  it,  and  said  : 

"  Chief,  please  clear  the  room  of  all  but  those  who  are  privi- 
leged to  stay.  Let  the  supervisors  be  summoned  instantly. 
This  message  necessitates  an  instant  conference  and  instant 
action.  Mr.  Babcock,  Colonel  Von  Schmidt,  Chief  Crowley, 
Captain  Lees,  a  word  with  you.  Read  this  letter,"  and  while 
the  quintette  retired  to  a  corner,  the  room  was  cleared,  and 
the  supervisors  sent  for — I,  of  course,  in  virtue  of  my  pro- 
fession, remaining  along  with  the  officer  and  the  Chilean 
consul. 

I  watched  the  quintette  narrowly  while  they  read  the  let- 
ter in  turn,  and  then  engaged  in  a  whispered  conference.  I 
could  see,  by  their  grave  and  alarmed  expressions,  that 
something  of  no  common  import  was  contained  in  that  let- 
ter. For  two  or  three  minutes  they  whispered  confidentially, 
when  the  door  opened  and  Supervisors,  Bradford,  Merrill, 
Russ,  and  Molyneux  walked  in,  with  long  faces,  and  sat 
down  in  their  chairs. 

"  What  on  earth  is  up?"  asked  Bradford,  as  I  walked  past 
him. 

"  That  letter  will  tell,"  I  replied,  pointing  to  the  whisper- 
ing quintette,  and  the  mayor  with  a  letter  in  his  hand.  "  I 
suppose  you  heard  the  firing  this  forenoon?  There's  some 
danger  from  that  ironclad  lying  in  the  bay,  but  what  it  is 
none  of  us  know  yet,  except  those,"  and  I  nodded  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  whisperers.  Again  the  door  opened,  ad- 
mitting, one  after  another,  Supervisors  Kennedy,  Car- 
many,  Fisher,  Parrish,  and  McKew,  who  took  seats,  con- 
versed among  themselves,  and  waited.  Presently  the  mayor 
came  forward  to  the  table  and  spoke. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  have  summoned  this  extraordi- 
nary meeting  to  discuss  a  most  extraordinary  communica- 
tion, just  received.  In  order  that  you  may  fully  appreciate 
the  nature  of  this  communication,  I  must  refer  to  events 
which  have  taken  place  within  the  past  few  hours,  and  which 
you  are  not  yet  officially  aware  of.  This  morning  a  heavy, 
iron-clad,  turreted  vessel  passed  into  the  harbor,  unchal 
lenged  by  our  fortifications,  because  it  flew  the  flag  of  a 
friendly  State,  that  of  Chile,  with  which  this  country  is  at 
peace.  It  cast  anchor,  and  now  lies  under  the  lee  of  Goat 
Island,  where  it  can  not  be  touched  by  the  guns  of  any  of 
our  harbor  batteries,  but  from  which  point  it  can,  if  it 
please,  cast  projectiles  into  any  quarter  of  our  city,  while  we 
have  no  means  of  defending  ourselves,  and  no  immediate 
means  of  retaliation.  Soon  after  casting  anchor  it  hauled 
down  the  Chilean  flag,  and  replaced  it  with  a  black  one, 
which,  in  all  ages,  has  been  the  emblem  of  piracy.  It  then 
threw  a  shell  over  our  city,  which  burst  over  Steiner  Street, 
in  the  Western  Addition,  fortunately  doing  merely  nominal 
damage.  Another  shell  was  subsequently  cast  southward, 
for  some  unknown  purpose,  which  burst  over  the  bay.  Then 
a  boat  came  on  shore  with  the  officer  whom  you  see  before 
you,  bearing  a  communication  which  I  shall  now  read  to 
you." 

And  the  mayor  proceeded  to  read  a  document,  which 
was  as  follows  : 


Off  Verba  Buena,  ijt/i  April,  1882. 

To  the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco —SlR  :  I  am 
at  present  anchored  in  your  bay,  with  the  deter- 
mination of  either  bombarding  your  city  or 
being  bought  off.   My  position  is  perfectly  secure 

from  your  batte?'ies.  If  you  send  boats  to  board 
me,  I  shall  sink  them  as  they  come  on.  I  request, 
therefore,  that,  to  avoid  an  tinnecessary  and,  to 
me,  repugnant  destruction  of  life  and  property, 

you  will  7'aise,  before  sundown  this  evening, 
te?i  million  dollars  j  four  ?nillio?is  by  three 
o'clock,  and  two  millions  each  subsequent  hour 
till  six,  to  indemnify  me  for  the  risk  I  run  in 
attacking  your  city.  The  money  must  be  brought 
in  gold  bullion  to  my  ship's  side,  where  it  will 
be  weighed  and  ?neasured.  If  my  third  lieuten- 
ant fails  to  7'etum  to  this  vessel  bv  two  P.  M., 
with  a  favorable  dnswer,  I  shall  begin  to  bom- 
bard. Commander  '  Huasca?;" 


Such  was  the  extraordinary  letter  read  to  that  amazed 
gathering  in  the  City  Hall. 

[concluded  next  week.] 


"Can  I  drive  him,  do  you  think?"  Mr.  Slowboy  timidly 
asked  the  livery  man,  as  he  climbed  into  the  buggy,  and 
handled  the  lines  with  some  misgiving.  "  Land,  yes,"  said 
the  hostler,  with  hearty  encouragement ;  "  anybody  can 
drive  him  ;  a  child  can  drive  him  ;  but,"  he  added,  as  the 
horse  went  down  the  street  like  a  rocket,  climbed  over  a  hay 
wagon,  shook  Mr.  Slowboy  into  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
left  the  buggy  hanging  on  the  arm  of  a  lamp-post,  "it  takes 
a  railroad  train  to  keep  up  with  him." — Burlington  Hawkeye. 

That  the  Sacramento  Record-Union  is  a  first-class  romance 
journal  what  better  proof  can  be  furnished  than  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  it  :  "  The  Weekly  U?iion  is  the  only  paper 
which  employs  first-class  literary  ability  in  writing  original 
stories." 


MORMON    MOURNING. 


Bill  Nye  Gives  His  Impressions  of  the  Sorrowing  Saints. 


Salt  Lake,  September  26,  1881. — I  am  here,  and  am 
registered  at  the  Walker  House  as  Billy  the  Kid.  There 
was  nothing  remarkable  about  my  trip  here,  unless  it  was 
this  :  A  man,  who  had  evidently  been  wrestling  with  a  leath- 
er-covered bottle  of  lunch  all  day  on  board  the  sleeper,  had 
his  berth  made  up  early,  and  retired.  He  left  the  rest  of  us 
to  talk  among  ourselves,  whenever  there  was  a  lull  in  the 
snoring  so  that  we  could  make  ourselves  heard.  About  ten 
o'clock  a  very  gloomy-looking  foot  was  thrown  out  across 
the  aisle  of  the  car.  Somehow  a  large,  irregular-shaped  ala- 
baster foot,  when  introduced  among  a  group  of  people  unex- 
pectedly that  way,  seems  to  change  the  current  of  conversa- 
tion to  other  things.  A  young  man  from  New  York  stepped 
to  the  front  and  hung  a  valise  on  the  extended  hoof,  and 
that  produced  the  desired  effect.  I  met  the  man  who 
made  the  regular  autumn  pun  on  my  name  as  usual.  The 
question  is,  autumn  man  to  make  a  pun  on  another  man's 
name  every  time  he  sees  him?  Salt  Lake  last  evening  pre- 
sented a  very  beautiful  sight,  and  yet  an  affecting  one.  The 
brilliancy  of  the  electric  light  contrasted  strangely  with  the 
sombre  emblems  of  mourning  along  the  beautiful  street.  It 
is  generally  believed  here  by  the  Gentiles  that  the  Mormon 
population,  for  the  sake  of  policy,  are  carrying  out  the  sem- 
blance of  sorrow  over  the  death  of  the  President,  but  that, 
if  the  masses  were  not  well  under  the  control  of  the  Mor- 
mon leaders,  the  genuine  feeling  of  rejoicing  would  crop  out. 
I  went  over  to  the  Tabernacle  to-day,  to  listen  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  Latter  Day  Saints.  Most  every  one  knows 
all  about  the  Temple  and  the  Tabernacle  as  well  as  I  do. 
The  latter  looks  on  the  outside  like  a  mud- turtle,  and 
on  the  'inside  like  a  big  rink.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  structure  will  hold  about  fourteen  thousand  peo- 
ple, and  to-day  it  was  full.  So  were  some  of  the  apos- 
tles. The  entire  end  of  the  tabernacle  in  which  are  the  gal- 
leries and  the  organ  was  draped  in  deep  morning,  all  the 
pulpits  and  desks  being  entirely  covered,  and  the  mammoth 
organ  itself  draped  heavily  with  black  crape.  I  wish  I  could 
describe  the  general  appearance  of  the  congregation,  and 
the  different  types  of  faces  visible  in  the  crowd.  There  are 
three  mammoth  doors  at  each  side,  and  several  at  each  end, 
and  through  these  double  doors  the  audience  came  in,  ap- 
parently all  at  once.  I  and  my  friend  were  shown  a  seat 
down  near  the  front,  among  a  lot  of  old  cast-off  wives, 
where  we  could  hear  pretty  well.  The  odor  of  bogus  sanc- 
tity and  Mormon  pervaded  the  air.  It's  a  good  thing  the 
tabernacle  is  large  and  well  ventilated,  or  no  one  could  live 
there  while  the  services  are  gone  through  with.  A  big,  fat 
apostle,  with  the  back  of  his  neck  hanging  over  his  collar 
like  a  carbuncle,  made  a  few  remarks  after  the  music.  He 
paused  occasionally,  and  looked  up  through  the  skylight  to 
think  of  a  big  word,  and  a  brother  snoozer  sat  near  him,  in 
the  holy  of  holies,  and  ate  gum-drops  out  of  a  paper  bag. 
They  all  played  it  that  they  were  slowly  pining  away  over 
the  death  of  the  President,  but  they  were  about  as  happy- 
looking  Mormons  as  I  ever  saw.  Another  apostle  then 
turned  loose  with  a  wail  over  the  dead  President,  which,  for 
bad  grammar  and  general  vacuity,  took  the  cake.  He  was 
followed  by  George  Q..  Cannon,  who  said  that  although  Pres- 
ident Garfield  had  expressed  himself  rather  severely  to- 
ward the  Latter  Day  Saints,  he  was,  after  all,  at  heart  very 
friendly  to  this  people.  According  to  his  story,  the  dead 
President  was  pretty  near  a  Mormon  in  sentiment,  and  had 
expressed  great  sympathy  for  the  polygamous  outfit.  The 
crowd  sat  and  suffered  through  it  all  without  apparently 
knowing  much  what  was  said.  The  elders  and  bishops  oc- 
casionally went  to  sleep,  and  bumped  their  noses  on  their 
pulpits.  About  two  thousand  babies  wailed  at  intervals 
through  the  two  hours,  and  manifested  the  only  genuine 
grief  that  was  shown.  I  thought  I  had  seen  homely  women 
before,  but  to-day  was  reserved  for  me  a  spectacle  of  Mor- 
mon hideousness  that  will  haunt  me  always.  In  my  opin- 
ion, polygamy  carries  its  own  punishment  along  with  it.  It 
is  sufficient  punishment  for  the  men  to  stay  in  the  house 
with  the  warty  creatures  they  call  their  wives, and  the  women 
get  enough  suffering  out  of  living  with  their  husbands.  I 
have  said  some  mean  things  about  the  Mormons,  but  the 
more  I  know  about  them,  the  more  I  despise  myself  for  the 
weak  and  inefficient  way  I  have  attended  to  this  matter. 
One  of  the  features  of  Salt  Lake  City  is  the  festive  red  man. 
The  average  red  man  who  visits  Zion  is  not  so  handsome  as 
the  steel  engraving  of  him  that  you  find  on  the  greenback. 
He  is  not  on  the  war-path.  I  went  among  him  with  my 
usual  fearlessness  and  proud  bearing.  I  went  up  this  morn- 
ing and  looked  at  the  Endowment  House.  I  didn't  have 
my  endowment  robe  along,  and  so  I  didn't  go  in.  If 
ever  holiness  to  the  Lord  was  made  a  gigantic  joke, 
it  is  here.  The  idea  of  varnishing  a  woman  with 
oleomargarine  and  running  her  through  Zion's  rink  with  the 
sickly  atttempt  to  make  it  all  impressive,  is  so  ridiculous  and 
yet  so  sacrilegious  that  I  am  unable  to  do  the  subject  justice. 
If  my  readers  could  have  seen  the  array  of  bishops,  elders, 
etc.,  that  congregated  yesterday  in  the  main  performing  ring 
of  the  hippodrome,  I  know  they  would  agree  with  me  that 
there  isn't  a  gravel  train  on  the  Union  Pacific  that  couldn't 
produce  a  bigger  mass  of  intellect,  take  the  men  as  they 
averaged  right  through,  than  did  these  old  hump-backed  pa- 
triarchs, who  claim  that  they  are  designated  by  the  Lord  to 
lead  his  chosen  people  up  out  of  darkness  into  light.  If  it 
be  religious  for  a  brigade  of  lecherous  old  hogs  to  ride  over  a 
horde  of  ignorant  people  who  are  only  one  notch  above  the 
animal  creation,  and  to  rob  them" year  after  year  in  the  name 
of  God,  I  hope  that  I  may  not  be  regarded  as  strictly  ortho- 
dox in  this  valley  of  the  modern  Jordan.  These  people  point 
with  pride  to  the  fact  that  prostitution  was  for  years  unknown 
here  in  Salt  Lake,  and  that  polygamy  was  the  cause.  There 
is  no  doubt  under  heaven  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
Regular  prostitution  would  hide  its  head,  and  go  away  into 
the  Bitter  Creek  country,  and  hate  itself  to  death  when  met 
by  the  Mormon  style  of  social  evil.  In  the  natural  excite- 
ment of  writing  a  letter  like  this,  I  may  have  unintentionally 
conveyed  some  information.  If  so,  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
laid  up  against  me  in  the  future,  but  overlooked  in  a  charita- 
ble way. — Laramie  Boomerang. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


RAMBLES    AMONG    BOOKS. 


If  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great  memory  ;  and  if  he 
confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a  present  wit ;  and  if  he  read  little,  he 
had  need  have  much  cunning  to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not.  -  Bacon. 

The  Normans  came  out  of  France  into  England  worse 
men  than  they  went  into  it,  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  be- 
fore. They  had  lost  their  o.vn  language,  and  learned  the 
Romance  or  barbarous  Latin  of  the  Gauls,  and  had  acquired, 
with  the  language;  all  the  vices  it  had  names  for.  The  Con- 
quest has  obtained  in  the  chronicles  the  name  of  the  "  mem- 
ory of  sorrow."  Twenty  thousand  thieves  landed  at  Has- 
tings. These  founders  of  the  House  of  Lords  were  greedy 
and  ferocious  dragoons,  sons  of  greedy  and  ferocious  pirates. 
They  were  all  alike.  They  took  everything  they  could  carry. 
They  burned,  harried,  violated,  tortured,  and  killed,  until 
everything  English  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Such, 
however,  is  the  illusion  of  antiquity  and  wealth  that  decent 
and  dignified  men  now  existing  boast  their  descent  from 
these  filthy  thieves,  who  showed  a  far  juster  conviction  of 
their  own  merits  by  assuming  for  types  the  swine,  goat, 
jackal,  leopard,  wolf,  and  snake,  which  they  severally  resem- 
bled.— Emerson's  " English  Traits" 


Westminster  Abbey  :  The  last  beams  of  day  were  faintly 
streaming  through  the  painted  windows  above  me ;  the 
lower  parts  of  the  abbey  were  wrapped  in  the  obscurity  of 
twilight.  The  chapels  and  aisles  grew  darker  and  darker. 
The  effigies  of  the  kings  faded  into  shadows  ;  the  marble 
figures  of  the  monuments  assumed  strange  shapes  in  the  un- 
certain light  ;  the  evening  breeze  crept  through  the  aisles 
like  the  cold  breath  of  the  grave  ;  and  even  the  distant  foot- 
fall of  a  verger,  traversing  the  Poet's  Corner,  had  something 
strange  and  dreary  in  its  sound.  I  slowly  retraced  my  morn- 
ing's walk,  and  as  I  passed  out  at  the  portals  of  the  cloisters, 
the  door,  closing  with  a  jarring  noise  behind  me,  filled  the 
whole  building  with  echoes.  I  endeavored  to  form  some  ar- 
rangement in  my  mind  of  the  objects  I  had  been  contem- 
plating, but  found  they  were  already  fallen  into  indistinct- 
ness and  con  fusion.  Names,  inscriptions,  trophies,  had  all 
become  confounded  in  my  recollection,  though  1  had  scarcely 
taken  my  foot  from  off  the  threshhold.  What,  thought  I, 
is  this  vast  assemblage  of  sepulchres  but  a  treasury  of  hu- 
miliation ;  a  huge  pile  of  reiterated  homilies  on  the  empti- 
ness of  renown  and  the  certainty  of  oblivion  ! Time 

is  ever  silently  turning  over  his  pages  ;  we  are  too  much 
engrossed  by  the  story- of  the  present  to  think  of  the  charac- 
ters and  anecdotes  that  gave  interest  to  the  past  ;  and  each 
age  is  a  volume  thrown  aside  to  be  speedily  forgotten.  The 
idol  of  to-day  pushes  the  hero  of  yesterday  out  of  our  recol- 
lection ;  and  will,  in  turn,  be  supplanted  by  his  successor  of 
to-morrow,  What  is  the  security  of  a  tomb,  or  the  perpetu- 
ity of  an  embalmment  ?  The  remains  of  Alexander  the  Great 
have  been  scattered  to  the  wind,  and  his  empty  sarcophagus 
is  now  the  mere  curiosity  of  a  museum.  "  The  Egyptian 
mummies,  which  Cambyses  or  time  hath  spared,  avarice  now 
consumeth  ;  Mizraim  cures  wounds,  and  Pharaoh  is  sold  for 
balsams."  What  then  is  to  insure  this  pile  which  now  towers 
above  me  from  sharing  the  fate  of  mightier  mausoleums  ?  The 
time  must  come  when  its  gilded  vaults,  which  now  spring  so 
loftily,  shall  lie  in  rubbish  beneath  the  feet ;  when,  instead 
of  the  sound  of  melody  and  praise,  the  wind  shall  whistle 
through  the  broken  arches,  and  the  owl  hoot  from  the  shat- 
tered tower:  when  the  gairish  sunbeam  shall  break  into 
these  gloomy  mansions  of  death,  and  the  ivy  twine  round 
the  fallen  column,  and  the  foxglove  hang  its  blossoms  about 
the  nameless  urn,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  dead.  Thus  man 
passes  away  ;  his  name  perishes  from  record  and  recollec- 
tion ;  his  history  is  as  a  tale  that  is  told,  and  his  very  monu- 
ment becomes  a  ruin. —  Washington  Irving. 


A  Landscape  in  Ancient  Sicily  :  Xanthe  liked  to  watch 
the  stream  disappear  in  the  myrtle-grove.  When,  sitting  in 
her  favorite  nook,  she  turned  her  eyes  downward,  she  over- 
looked the  broad  gardens  and  fields  of  her  father  and  uncle, 
stretching  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  stream  along  the  gen- 
tle slope  of  the  mountain  and  the  narrow  plain  by  the  sea. 
Groves  of  young  pomegranate  and  myrtle-trees,  with  vigor- 
ous shoots,  stood  forth  in  strong  relief  against  the  silvery 
gray-green  foliage  of  the  gnarled  olive-trees.  Fragrant 
roses,  glowing  with  a  scarlet  hue,  as  if  the  sun's  fiery  kiss 
had  called  them  to  life,  adorned  bushes  and  hedges,  while, 
blushing  faintly,  as  if  a  child's  lips  had  waked  them  from 
slumber,  the  blossoms  of  the  peach  and  almond  glimmered 
on  the  branches  of  the  trees.  Tiny  young  green  leaves  were 
growing  from  the  oddly-interwoven  branches  of  the  fig-trees, 
to  which  clung  the  swelling  pouches  of  the  fruit.  Golden 
lemons  glittered  amid  their  strong,  brilliant  foliage,  which 
had  survived  the  winter  season  ;  and  long  rows  of  blackish- 
green  cypresses  rose  straight  and  tall,  like  the  grave  voices 
of  the  chorus  amid  the  joyous  revel.  Ever  and  anon,  like  a 
tiny  silver  cloud  floating  across  the  firmament,  white  sails 
glided  by.  Pleasant  green  hills  framed  this  lovely  view.  On 
their  well-cultivated  slopes  appeared  the  white,  glimmering 
walls  of  a  temple  ;  yonder  villages,  houses,  and  cottages, 
like  the  herds  and  single  sheep  that  lie  half-concealed  by 
dense  foliage.  Behind  the  hills  rose  the  sharply-cut  outlines 
of  the  naked  cliffs  of  the  lofty,  distant  mountains,  and  the 
snowy  head  of  sleeping  Mount  ./Etna  gleamed  brightly 
through  the  mist.  Now,  in  the  early  morning,  sea  and  gar- 
dens, hills  and  distant  mountains  were  covered  with  a  deli- 
cate veil  of  indescribable  hue.  It  seemed  as  if  the  sea  had 
furnished  the  warp  of  this  fabric,  and  the  golden  sun  the 
woof.  On  bright  days  when  the  waves  and  surges  swelled, 
white  foam  crowned  their  crests,  and  a  never-ending  succes- 
sion of  breakers  dashed  upon  the  shore,  she  believed  the 
fifty  daughters  of  Nereus  were  pursuing  their  sports  under 
the  clear  water.  They  were  all  lovely  women,  and  full  of 
exuberant  gayety.  Some  rocked  quietly  on  the  gleaming 
waves,  others  boldly  swung  themselves  on  the  backs  of  the 
bearded  Tritons,  and  merrily  urged  them  through  the  flood. 
But  to-day  the  sea  was  calm,  and  when  Xanthe  had  reached 
the  spring,  the  edges  of  the  milk-white,  light,  fleecy  clouds, 
lowering  one  above  another  on  the  summits  of  the  loftier 
mountains,  were  still  glowing  with  a  rosy  light.  It  was  the 
edge  of  the  garment  of  the  vanishing  Eos,  the  leaves  of  the 
blossoms  scattered  by  the  Hours  in  the  pathway  of  the  four 
steeds  of  Helios,  as  they  rose  from  the  waves. — From  "A 
Question,"  by  Georg  Ehers. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


A  Wedding  Under  the  Directory. 
[Our  readers  have  all  doubtless  seen  the  engraving  of  Kaemmerer's  beautiful 
painting,  "  A  Wedding  under  the  Directory,"  the  original  of  which  is  in  the 
possession  of  Thomas  Howell,  of  New  York.  It,  and  its  companion  piece, 
"  The  Christening,"  are  two  of  the  most  popular  of  the  many  engravings  of  the 
day.  The  poem  which  follows  was  suggested  by  "  Une  Noce  sous  le  Direc- 
toire."     It  appeared  in  Scribner's  some  years  ago.j 

In  the  French  Republic,  second  year, 

About  the  first  of  May, 

(It  was  Germinal,  they  say,) 

A  wedding  party  went  on   their  way 
Under  the  newly-budded  trees 
In  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries, 
That  was  crowded  far  and  near  ; 

And  old,  and  young, 

They  chatted,  and  sung, 
For  the  wind  was  mild,  and  the  weather  was  clear. 

This  newly-wedded  groom  and  bride 
Strolled  slowly  homeward  side  by  side, 
He  holding  her  reticule  and  fan. 
And  counting  himself  a  happy  man  ; 
She  thinking  herself  a  happy  wife. 
And  Buddal  the  brightest  season  of  life. 
Oh,  she  was  fair  in  her  long  white  dress 
Of  silk  or  satin — who  cares  which  now? 
With  her  yellow  curls  low  down  on  her  brow, 
Under  her  flowing  bridal  veil, 
That  made  her  look  just  a  trifle  pale — 
Pure  as  the  rose-bud  in  her  breast — 
(Ah,  little  bird,  to  have  such  a  nest !) 
A  picture  of  perfect  loveliness  ! 

What  do  you  think  of  your  Aucassin, 

O  beautiful  Nicolette  ? 
He  is  brave  without,  and  good  within, 

And  he  will  never  forget ! 
Life  is  rosy  with  him  to-day, 
As  he  struts  along  with  your  big  bouquet, 
And  his  jaunty  hat — no  cockade  there  ! 
(Does  he  think  of  the  13th  Vend6miaire  ? 
No,  he  lives,  so  he  was  away, 
Or  was  not  in  the  Rue  St.  Honored ! ) 
Do  you  guess  what  songs  are  singing   within 
The  half-turned  head  of  your  Aucassin  ? 
Hearken,  and  you  will  hear 
In  your  inner  ear : 
"  Ma  mie, 

Ma  douce  amie, 
Reponds  a  vies  amours, 
Fidele 

A  cette  belle 
Je  Vaimerai  toiijours," 

What  do  you  think  of  your  Nicolette, 

O  Citoyen  Aucassin? 
Without,  a  coy  rose-bud  coquette. 

She's  as  chaste  as  a  lily  within  ! 
The  sprays  above  her  are  not  so  sweet, 

Nor  the  day  so  debonair, 
As  she  with  her  delicate,  noiseless  feet 

Tripping  from  stair  to  stair. 
You  lucky  fellow,  you  have  on  your  arm 
A  loving,  confiding,  perfect  charm  ! 
"  Tra-la  I   tra-lal"  her  light  heart  goes 
As  she  trips  and  skips  on  the  tip  of  her  toes. 

Her  slippers  were  made  by  Bourdon  ;    her  hair 
Was  dressed  by  Leonard — Peste  /    Why  do  you  smile  ? 

I  know  his  style. 
And,  as  Buffon  says,  the  style  is  the  man, 
The  Citoyenne's  is  a  la  Per  sane. 
Do  you  know  what  pretty  chansonetie 
Runs  through  the  head  of  your  Nicolette? 
"  ye  le  veux ;   car  e'est  la  raisou 
Que  je  sot's  maitre  en  ma  maison." 
(That  elderly  person  looking  this  way 
Wrote  that  vieitle  ronde  gauhise — Beaumarchais  ! 
He  is  lifting  his  hat.     "  Merci,  M'sieu.") 
Such  is  the  song  she  is  singing  to  you  ; 
But  deeper  down,  where  her  feelings  are, 
She  is  crooning  the  dirge  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre, 
(See  that  she  does  it  never ! ) 
"  Je  n'av  plus  ny  pere,  uy  mere, 
Ny  sceur,  ny  frere." 
Here  she  sighs, 
And  looks  in  your  eyes, 

And  hopes  you  will  love  her  forever  ! 

What  do  you  think  of  the  happy  pair, 

O  saucy,  pert  Dorine? 
You  only  think  that  you  are  fair, 

And  you  know  you  love  to  be  seen. 
You  have  no  heart,  but  plenty  of  art, 
And  you  flatter  yourself  that  you  are  smart — 

Don't  be  so  quick, 
It  is  my  vile  English — "  Tu  est  chief" 
You  are  wearing  a  love  of  a  hat,  Dorine, 

And  what  dainty  satin  shoes  ! 
Whose  miniature  is  that,  Dorine, 

On  your  little  white  neck? 

Do  you  run  at  his  beck? 
But  remember  you  still  have  something  to  lose  ; 
She  heeds  me  not  -she  is  lost,  not  won, 
And  is  singing  a  song  of  Villon  : 

' '  Dictes  moy,  ou  ?ie  en  quel  pays 

Est  Flora  la  belle  Romaine, 

Archipiada,  ne  Thais 

Qui  fut  sa  cousin  e  germainef" 

(he  sings.) 

"  Malbrough  s'en  va-t-en  guerre, 

Mironton,  mironton,   mirontaine  ; 

Malbrough  s'en  va-t-en  guerre, 
Ne  salt  quand  reviendra," 

And  Nicolette  hummed  the  refrain. 
And  Dorine  went  "  Tra-la-la." 

(his  friend  warns  him.) 

"  What  are  you  doing,  and  why  so  gay, 

Georges  Cadoudal?    A  word  in  your  ear. 
Barras  and  Carnot  have  seen  you   here, 
Mon  clier  camarade  at  Savenay  ! 

0  General  Cadoudal.  fly  with  your  wife  ! 
Madame,  beseech  him  to  save  his  life ! 

1  warn  you,  ami,   have  nothing  to  do 

With  Pichegru ; 
For  he  is  rash  as  you  are  brave, 
Or  you  will  fall  in  the  Place  de  Greve 
Riddled  with  bullets."     "We'll  change  the  strain, " 
Said  Cadoudal,   "with  a  new  refrain: 
'  General  Cadoudal  est  mart, 

AJ iron  ton ,    mirou  ton ,  ?n  iron  ta  ine  ; 
General  Cadoudal  est  mart, 
Est  viort  et  enter  re,'  " 
"  Ft  done."  Dorine  said.     "Mais  il  est  fort." 
— And  he  was,  on  that  terrible  day. 

— Richard  Henry  Stoddard. 
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English  Sports  and  Fashions — /Esthetic  Dresses  —  Queen  Isabella's 
Prices  for  Fish— How  She  Took  Up  "A  Wealthy  California 
Lady"— Something  About  Lucy  Hooper— A  Royal  Promissory 
Note — "  La  Belle  Ernestine." 


At  this  watering  place  lawn-tennis  and  croquet  are  much 
played  by  foreigners,  chiefly  English,  and  they  make  the 
"  Passee,"  as  their  play-ground  is  called,  very  gay  and  pretty 
in  the  bright  sunshine.  Those  for  whom  all  these  amuse- 
ments have  lost  their  charm  sit  under  the  awning,  work  tap- 
estry, and  find  great  pleasure  in  criticising  new-comers.  The 
latest  arrival,  whose  appearance  has  attracted  the  eyes  of 
all  men,  is  known  as  the  "  pretty  English  lady."  English 
women  are  often  frightfully  ugly,  but  when  one  is  handsome 
she  is  sufficiently  beautiful  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  beauty 
in  the  other  ninety-nine.  The  lady  in  question  is  tall  and 
slight,  with  beautiful  complexion,  beautiful  hair,  and  a  face 
that  is  not  only  sculpturally  perfect,  but  full  of  expression. 
She  wears  a  most  picturesque  hat  on  her  picturesque  head, 
and,  I  have  no  doubt,  enjoys  the  effect  as  much  as  any  of 
us.  Candor  compels  me  to  confess  that  she  has  leanings 
toward  the  aesthetic  style  of  dress,  wearing  long,  limp  white 
robes,  and  a  Roman  sash  about  her  waist.  She  sometimes 
appears  in  white  robes  with  a  sealskin  jacket,  but  that  is 
because  she  is  English.  Why  English  women  find  it  neces- 
sary to  dress  so  badly  as  they  do,  heaven  knows.  They 
usually  have  a  severe  disregard  for  the  ruffles  and  puffs  that 
characterize  the  French,  and  affect  simplicity  and  very  ugly 
silver  jewelry.  If  they  are  very  thin  and  tall,  they  adopt  the 
aesthetic  style  of  dress,  a  prominent  feature  of  which  is  an 
apparent  lack  of  petticoats.  I  remember  one  young  lady 
who  was  dressed  in  brown  velveteen,  cut  like  an  old-fash- 
ioned princess  wrapper.  It  was  buttoned  from  the  throat  to 
the  hem  of  the  dress,  and  fitted  her  like  a  glove — an  Eng- 
lish glove.  This  was  to  show  her  figure,  which  much  resem- 
bled that  of  a  very  slender  boy  of  twelve.  She  wore  a  num- 
ber of  rows  of  queer-looking  beads  about  her  neck — aes- 
thetics always  wear  queer  beads — and  an  immense  hat 
completed  her  street  costume.  She  was  asked  if  she  liked 
Etretat.  She  struck  an  attitude — aesthetics  always  strike 
attitudes — and  replied  in  that  inimitable  British  twang  : 
"  After  the  turmoil  of  London,  it  is  indeed  most  reposeful." 
The  latest  aesthetic  maiden  wears  scarlet  silk  gloves. 

Such  new  people  are  god-sends,  for  all  our  earlier  novel- 
ties have  lost  their  charm.  Even  the  Queen  of  Spain  can 
appear  on  the  terrace  and  attract  only  a  passing  notice.  Her 
majesty  is  still  here,  and  appears  to  enjoy  life.  Her  car- 
riages and  mules  are  quite  a  feature  of  the  place,  as  was  she 
herself  at  first.  But  she  appears  so  frequently  in  public  that 
people  have  almost  forgotten  to  look  at  her.  She  makes 
herself  very  popular  in  the  place  by  subscribing  to  all  the 
charities  and  paying  exorbitant  prices  for  fish.  She  ap- 
peared at  the  charity-ball,  given  a  few  days  ago,  in  a 
blue  dress  with  pink  hollyhocks  in  her  hair.  Yesterday 
she  bathed,  though  the  breakers  were  very  high.  She  had 
two  bathing-men  and  a  bathing- woman  to  take  care  of  her  in 
the  surf;  but  his  majesty  the  ocean  had  no  respect  for  her 
majesty  the  queen,  and  sent  her  and  her  three  attendants 
sprawling  on  the  beach.  Apropos  of  Isabella,  it  was  quite 
well  known  in  Paris  last  winter  that  the  queen  was  introduc- 
ng  into  her  own  circle  a  certain  very  wealthy  Californian 
lady.  All  the  world  wondered,  and  this  lady's  faithful  friend 
and  newspaper  correspondent  spread  the  news  far  and  wide. 
Naughty,  uncharitable  people  say  that  the  wealthy  lady  gives 
the  faithful  friend  her  old  dresses,  as  rewards  of  merit  and 
newspaper  notoriety.  That,  however,  is  not  to  the  point,  but 
is  merely  introduced  to  show  how  envious  some  people  are. 
The  American  colony  could  not  understand  the  queen's  new 
departure,  as  she  is  generally  very  exclusive.  Time  went 
on,  and  the  husband  of  the  fair  Californienne  made  his  ap- 
pearance to  pay  his  wife  his  semi-occasional  visit.  It  then 
appeared  that  madame  had  lent  to  the  queen  some  thou- 
sands of  francs,  for  which  that  lady  had  given  her  note. 
Monsieur  attempted  to  collect  the  sum  loaned  when  the  note 
became  due  ;  but  her  majesty  blandly  informed  him  that  she 
never  paid  such  things  ;  that  she  considered  the  debt  can- 
celled by  the  introductions  and  invitations  she  had  given. 
Cest  expliquiy  n'est-cepasf 

The  gentlemen  here  devote  themselves  much  to  billiards 
and  ecart£,  and  the  cafe"  is  full  of  attractions  for  masculine 
loungers.  Boating  and  bathing  are,  of  course,  in  high  favor. 
One  of  the  prettiest  features  of  the  bathing  is  the  number  of 
canoes  that  dart  about  among  the  bathers.  They  are  so 
narrow  there  is  great  danger  of  their  upsetting,  consequently 
a  bathing-suit  is  the  only  costume  that  ever  appears  in  one. 
The  landing  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  voyage  ;  and 
many  a  canoeist  is  covered  with  confusion  and  his  canoe  by 
some  treacherous  wave  that  overturns  both  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. Riding  and  driving  in  the  country  are  so  much  in 
vogue  that  horses  and  carriages  have  to  be  engaged  days  in 
advance.  It  is  quite  the  fashion  to  drive  to  some  of  the 
towns  famed  as  breakfast-places,  take  the  dejeuner  a  la/our- 
chette,  and  spend  the  day  in  the  country.  St.  Jouin,  the  inn 
kept  by  "La  Belle  Ernestine,"  is  a  great  favorite.  Ernestine 
was  the  beauty  of  a  handsome  family,  and  her  little  hotel 
has  been  the  resort  of  many  famous  artists.  She  has  one 
room  hung  with  sketches  given  her  by  guests  of  the  house 
as  souvenirs,  some  of  which  bear  names  great  in  the  artistic 
world.  Persons  who  find  such  expeditions  too  long  or  too 
expensive  are  often  fond  of  exploring  the  country  round 
about  with  a  donkey  cart  and  a  luncheon.  But  such  parties 
usually  come  to  grief.  A  successful  donkey-driver  is  rare. 
The  promenades  about  town  are  lovely ;  and  one  of  the 
pleasures  indulged  in  by  the  blase"  Parisians,  when  in  the 
country,  is  to  walk  to  a  farm  and  there  drink  milk.  The 
farmers  have  a  set  of  bowls  for  this  express  use,  and  dis- 
pense the  lacteal  fluid  at  five  or  six  sous  the  bowl. 

The  latest  news  from  Paris^affirms  it  to  be  extremely  dull. 
The  intense  heat  and  bad  smells  have  sent  le  mo?ide  into 
the  country.  That  portion  of  it  which  has  come  to  this  place 
is  amusing  itself  after  the  most  approved  fashion.  The 
theater  and  ball,  on  alternate  nights,  are  the  stock  evening 
amusements.  This  sounds  imposing,  but  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  wild  dissipation,  as  French  people  believe  that  the 
country  is  the  place  for  early  hours,  and  all  the  lights  are 
out  by  eleven.  Quisait. 

Etretat,  September  10,  1881. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


BELLA'S    LETTER. 


Friday,  October  7,  1881. — I  have  read  in  books  and 
magazines,  many  a  time,  that  October  was  the  month,  of  all 
others,  for  weddings,  but  I  have  looked  and  sought  in  vain 
for  events  thus  far  in  our  immediate  midst.  The  last  num- 
ber of  Harper's  Bazar  has  an  article  entitled  "  October 
Weddings,"  in  which  the  writer  says  :  "  There  is  something 
very  pleasant  in  an  October  wedding.  If  in  the  country,  it 
has  all  the  advantage  of  the  finest  weather  which  our  climate 
produces  ;  and,  if  in  town,  it  brings  together  all  the  people 
who  have  been  apart  for  the  summer.  It  then  affords  the 
young  couple  a  chance  for  a  wedding  journey  under  October 
skies,  and  a  return  to  town  just  as  every  one  will  be  ready 
and  happy  to  give  them  a  dinner.1'  Outside  of  the  city  there 
have  been  several  alliances  among  well-known  people,  con- 
spicuous among  which  was  the  marriage  of  Reverend  E.  H. 
Ward,  formerly  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  of  Sacramento, 
and  Miss  Somers  Taylor,  daughter  of  E.  F.  Taylor,  cashier 
of  the  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  steamers  at  that  place,  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  last,  the  4th  instant,  at  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Sacramento,  which  was  beautifully  decorated  for  the  occa- 
sion. Bishop  Wingfieid  performed  the  service  ;  and,  after 
receiving  the  congratulations  of  those  present,  the  happy 
couple  departed  for  Monterey,  from  which  place  they  will  go 
to  Stockton,  where  Mr.  Wade  is  now  rector  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  that  city.  The  only  new  engagement  that  I  have 
heard  reported  is  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Chinn  and  Miss 
Nellie  Smoot,  a  daughter  of  Hon.  D.  L.  Smoot,  District  At- 
torney. 

The  movements  and  whereabouts  of  society  people,  and 
others  more  or  less  known,  may  be  gossipped  about  as  fol- 
lows :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brury  Melone  returned  to  the  Palace 
on  -Saturday  last  for  the  winter,  from  their  charming  sum- 
mer place  in  Napa  County.  Mrs.  R.  B.  Woodward  and 
family  are  also  at  the  Palace.  Howard  Smith,  U.  S.  N.,  is 
at  the  Baldwin.  Mrs.  William  Corbett  and  her  three  daugh- 
ters will  take  up  their  residence  at  the  Palace  for  the  winter' 
during  the  first  week  of  November.  Sir  Sidney  L.  Water- 
low  and  party,  accompanied  by  General  Thomas  Williams 
and  Miss  Mamie  Williams,  of  Oakland,  went  down  to  Mon- 
terey on  Saturday  last,  and  returned  on  Monday.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  have  returned  from  Monterey.  Hon.  E. 
M.  Ross,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  has 
gone  to  Los  Angeles,  to  remain  away  until  the  middle  of  the 
month.  Hon.  William  Lane  Booker  and  Mrs.  Booker  have 
returned  from  Monterey  ;  they  have  taken  up  their  perma- 
nent residence  at  606  Stockton  Street,  and  will  be  at  home 
Thursdays  after  the  13th  instant.  There  were  five  bridal 
couples  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  last  week — two  from  San 
Francisco,  two  from  San  Jos£,  and  one  from  Oakland.  Dr. 
Samuel  Merritt,  of  Oakland,  has  gone  East  on  a  pleasure 
trip.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prentice,  who  are  enjoying  their  honey- 
moon in  Southern  California,  will  return  to  the  city  in  a  few 
days,  and  receive  their  friends  at  their  permanent  residence, 
No.  12  Grove  Street,  on  the  18th.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Fulton  have  taken  up  their  permanent  residence  in  Oakland. 
Colonel  Wilkins,  U.  S.  A.,  has  returned  from  Arizona.  Gen- 
eral Kirkham  and  daughter,  of  Oakland,  are  expected  to 
arrive  in  New  York  from  Liverpool  on  Monday  next.  Gen- 
eral Sexton,  U.  S.  A.,  left  for  the  East  on  Sunday  last. 
Commander  Glass  and  Ensign  Woodworth  sailed  for  Alaska 
a  few  days  ago.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Robert  Robinson  have  re- 
turned from  Etna  Springs.  Mrs.  Coit  will  leave  her  delight- 
ful summer  place  in  Napa  County  in  a  week  or  two,  and 
take  up  her  residence  at  the  Palace  for  the  winter.  Senator 
Miller  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Miller  have  arrived  in  New  York, 
and  are  at  the  St.  James  ;  they  go  to  Washington  to-day,  to 
remain  until  next  summer.  Mrs.  Browne  and  the  Misses 
Bro.vne,  of  St.  Helena,  have  returned  home.     Mr.  and  Mrs. 

A.  P.  Redding  have  returned  to  the  city.  Miss  Minnie 
Mizner,  of  Benicia,  goes  to  St.  Louis  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
will  grace  society  circles  in  that  city  during  the  coming  winter. 
Mrs.  Samuel  Mayer  is  in  Mobile.  Charles  Nordhoff,  the 
author  and  correspondent,  and  his  two  sons,  Walter  and 
Laurence,  met  in  Los  Angeles  on  Friday  night,  and  are 
doing  Southern  California  together.  R.  P.  Price,  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times,  is  writing  to  his  paper  from 
Los  Angeles.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  N.  Lord  and  Miss  Lord  have 
arrived  at  their  Tucson  home,  after  a  short  stay  in  New 
York.  Miss  Olmstead.  of  Oakland,  returned  from  the  East 
on  Sunday  last.  Colonel  John  Green  and  Captain  George 
F.  Price,  U.  S.  A.,  are  in  Los  Angeles.  Captain  Henry 
Nelson,  U".  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered  to  command  the  Lacka- 
iuanna,  October  15th.  Cadet  Engineer  Matthews  was  or- 
dered to  the  Ranger,  October  5th.  Lieutenant  Frank  Curtis, 
U.  S.  N.,  who  left  here  a  few  days  ago,  has  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington, and  is  at  the  Ebbit.  George  D.  Roberts  has  left 
New  York  for  California.  At  the  examination  held  at  Be- 
nicia, on  Saturday  last,  of  applicants  for  a  cadetship  at  West 
Point,  Thomas  Grafton  Hanson,  of  San  Rafael,  was  the  suc- 
cessful competitor.  Mrs.  M.  S.  Hammer,  of  Sacramento, 
has  returned  home  from  Monterey.  Miss  Susie  Smith,  of 
Napa,  has  returned  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  D.  Hovey  have 
returned  to  the  Palace  from  Sierra  Madre  Villa.  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Bryant  has  returned  to  the  city  for  the  winter.  Senator 
Farley  and  family  started  for  Washington  on  Sunday  last, 
and  will  not  return  to  the  State  until  after  the  close  of  the 
first  session.  Hon.  T.  D.  Mott  and  L.  Rose,  of  Los  An- 
geles, are  in  San  Jose*.  Miss  Preston  has  returned  to  the 
city  from  Sacramento.  Mrs.  Captain  Field  goes  East  on  or 
about  the  15th  instant,  to  remain  away  a  year.  The  friends 
of  Mrs.  Dr.  H.  H.  Toland,  who  was  expected  home  from 
Japan  by  the  next  steamer,  have  received  intelligence  that 
instead  of  returning  she  will  continue  her  travels  still 
further.    Mrs.  and  Miss  Grattan  are  visiting  in  Santa  Clara. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Sawyer  and  Miss  Jennie  Sawyer,  her  accom- 
plished daughter,  leave  San  Francisco  on  Sunday  next  for 
Europe,  to  remain  away  one  or  two  years.  Judge  and  Mrs. 
McKinstry  have  taken  up  their  permanent  residence  in  this 
city,  at  No.  416  Van   Ness  Avenue.     Mr.  and  Mrs.   L    S. 

B.  Sawyer  are  ruralizing  in  Santa  Clara  County.  Mrs.  Mat- 
thew Crooks  and  her  beautiful  daughter  have  returned 
to  the  city  for  the  winter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  Moore 
went  East  yesterday.  Mrs.  D.  E.  Hayes  and  family, 
of  Oakland,  returned  from  the  East  a  few  days 
ago.  Miss  Grace  Hoyt  has  returned  from  Sacramento. 
The  Misses  Mattie  and  May  Sellers  have  returned  from  their 


visit  to  the  Misses  McDonnell,  at  Vallejo.  Mrs.  Robert 
Pixley  has  returned  to  the  Palace  for  the  winter.  Mrs.  Red- 
field,  sister  of  Reverend  Mr.  Mansfield,  of  Benicia,  and  fam- 
ily, left  for  the  East  on  Friday  last.  Miss  Laura  Purcell,  of 
Oakland,  is  visiting  Mrs.  Captain  Remington,  at  Vallejo. 
Ex-Governor  Safford,  of  Arizona,  and  Mrs.  Safford  are  at  the 
Palace,  but  leave  for  New  York  in  a  few  days.  Samuel 
Mewer,  U.  S.  N.,  was  at  the  Occidental  on  Tuesday  last. 
Lorenzo  Shepherd,  of  the  British  navy,  is  at  the  Baldwin. 
General  and  Mrs.  Harrison,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  are  at 
the  Palace.  Archibald  Forbes,  the  eminent  English  war  cor- 
respondent and  lecturer,  is  again  on  his  way  to  California 
and  Australia.  Captain  Floyd  and  family  will  spend  the 
coming  winter  on  Mount  Hamilton.  King  Kalakaua  will 
arrive  in  this  city  early  next  week.  L.  M.  Newton  and  wife 
have  been  spending  a  few  days  at  Monterey.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  great  many  of  our  best  people  are  going  to  spend 
the  coming  winter  in  New  York,  or  elsewhere  in  the  East. 
Many  families  have  gone,  you  know,  and  now  I  hear  that  the 
McDerrr.otts  contemplate  leaving  for  New  York  some  time 
before  the  holidays,  to  remain  away  a  year  or  two.  Mr. 
Sutro  and  his  daughters  Katie  and  Rose  leave  for  New  York 
in  a  week  or  two,  and  Miss  Emma  follows  her  sisters  some 
time  in  November.  Among  the  San  Franciscans  who  have 
visited  the  seaside  at  Monterey  since  my  last  letter,  are  L. 
Gilson  and  wife,  H.  L  Hutchinson  and  wife,  E.  A.  Wheeler 
and  wife,  George  Hooper  and  wife,  Alexander  Martin  and 
wife,  Mrs.  A.  Hood,  Miss  Hood,  Miss  Mabel  Martin,  Miss 
M.  B.  Harker,  Miss  Emma  Black,  Miss  Hattie  Crocker,  the 
Misses  Maggie  and  Alice  Hamilton,  and  Misses  Belle  and 
Lizzie  Muir,  the  Misses  Mary  and  Florence  Masse}',  and 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Crocker.  Reverend  Doctor  Barrows,  the  new 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  this  city,  and 
who  was  expected  to  begin  his  labors  next  Sunday,  has  been 
obliged  to  delay  his  coming  for  a  few  weeks  on  account  of 
serious  illness  in  his  family.  W.  W.  Crane  and  Miss  Han- 
nie  Crane,  Mrs.  Havens,  William  M.  Pierson,  L.  H.  Pierson, 
E.  C.  Wright,  W.  C.  Clark,  W.  H.  Taylor,  and  Frank  Mac- 
manus,  of  Oakland,  have  been  spending  a  few  days  at  Mon- 
terey during  the  present  week.  Congressman  Pacheco  left 
for  Washington  a  few  days  ago.  Mrs.  D.  Smith  has  returned 
to  Sacramento  from  Monterey.  Miss  Pearl  Kelton,  of  Napa, 
has  returned  home  from  Shasta.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Pierce, 
of  San  Jose'  arrived  home  from  the  East  on  Sunday  last.  H. 
K.  Field  and  family,  of  Oakland,  return  from  the  East  to- 
day. E.  J.  Packard,  of  the  same  place,  returned  from  an 
Eastern  tour  on  Monday  last.  Mrs.  Captain  Field  goes 
East  on  Tuesday  next.  Just  previous  to  the  last  Apache 
episode  Captain  Field  had  secured  a  leave  of  absence  for  a 
year,  but  the  outbreak  in  the  territory  compelled  him  to 
forego  the  promise  of  pleasure  he  had  mapped  out  for  him- 
self and  Mrs.  F.  Mrs.  Commander  Glass,  whose  husband 
left  for  Alaska  a  few  days  ago,  will  go  to  Monterey  in  a  few 
days,  to  remain  a  month  or  more.  Mrs.  Judge  Hager  will 
return  from  the  East  in  November.  W.  W.  Williams,  of  the 
firm  of  Lord  &  Williams,  of  Tucson,  is  at  the  Palace  for  a 
few  days.  Mayor  Barber,  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  Hon. 
George  W.  Cassidy,  M.  C.  elect  from  Nevada,  are  at  the 
Palace.  General  Kelton,  U.  S.  A.,  is  on  the  sick  list-  Cap- 
tain Morin,  of  the  Garibaldi,  and  a  number  of  his  fellow- 
officers,  were  made  the  recipients  of  a  farewell  dinner,  on 
Monday  evening  last,  at  the  Occidental  Hotel,  at  the  hands 
of  the  Count  and  Countess  Lambertenghi.  The  Garibaldi 
sailed  early  this  morning.  Mrs.  George  Hearst  goes  East 
to-morrow  (Saturday).  General  Barnes  leaves  New  York  in  a 
few  weeks  for  San  Francisco.  Mrs.  McMuIlin  and  her 
daughter  returned  home  for  the  winter  on  Tuesday  last,  after 
a  long  absence.  L.  F.  Guinness,  the  great  brewer  of 
Great  Britain,  M.  P.,  etc.,  is  at  the  Palace.  I  am  informed, 
but  requested  to  present  no  names,  yet  permitted  to  mention 
ambiguously,  that  a  California  heiress  will  soon  take  unto 
herself  a  husband  in  the  Monumental  City.  Ex-Governor 
Leland  Stanford  and  Mrs.  Stanford  are  at  present  in  Paris, 
but  will  sail  for  New  York  on  the  19th  instant.  Captain 
Somerville  left  for  the  East  yesterday.  General  H.  A.  Mor- 
row, U.  S.  A.,  and  family,  arrived  here  from  the  East  on 
Thursday  last,  and  are  at  the  Palace.  Joseffy,  the  re- 
nowned pianist,  is  also  at  the  Palace.  Miss  Susie  Thorne, 
who  has  been  spending  several  weeks  in  San  Jose",  has  re- 
turned to  the  city.  Miss  Maggie  Taylor,  of  Oakland,  is 
visiting  friends  in  Santa  Clara.  J.  W.  Mackey,  who  gave 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  the  Grant  fund,  has  added 
five  thousand  to  the  Mrs.  Garfield  subscription.  Rev. 
Dr.  Piatt  has  been  visiting  Sacramento  during  the  past 
week.  To  teas,  musicales,  kettle  drums,  decorative-art 
associations,  and  other  society  efforts  may  now  be 
added  the  culinary  diversion,  which  means  that  a  large 
number  of  our  best  ladies,  who  know  how  to  do  every- 
thing nice  and  good  but  to  cook,  are  taking  lessons 
in  the  culinary  art  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  under  the 
instruction  of  a  well-known  French  cook  of  Alameda.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  lady  scholars  to  go  through  a  regular 
course  of  studies,  which  shall  embrace  the  broiling  and 
roasting  of  fish,  fowl,  meat,  and  game  ;  the  making  of  soups, 
salads,  pastry,  and  desserts  ;  the  laying  of  covers,  and  even 
the  removal  of  the  dishes  and  debris.  My  informant  tells 
me  that  at  present  the  scholars  are  Miss  Gordon,  Miss  Liz- 
zie Sinton,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Hooker,  Mrs.  Van  Voorhees,  Mrs.  J. 
Henley  Smith,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Le  Breton,  Mrs.  Holderness,  Mrs. 
Kelton,  Mrs.  W.  Fox,  and  some  six  or  seven  others.  I  un- 
derstand that  hereafter  these  ladies  will  serve  up  lunches 
and  dinners  on  certain  occasions  for  their  gentlemen  friends 
in  American  style,  and  charge  a  certain  sum  per  plate,  which 
will  be  set  apart  for  the  liquidation  of  purchase  accounts, 
which,  while  making  the  venture,  or  adventure,  of  these  la- 
dies less  expensive,  will  impart  additional  zest  and  flavor  to 
the  effort,  and  elevate  the  doctrine  of  utilitarianism. 

Bella. 


THE    MERRY    MARINERS 


And  the  Merry  Maidens — The  Good  Time  our  Naval  Guetis  are 
Having — A  Hop  at  the  Russian  fice- Consul's—  The  Receptions 
of  .1//J.  Thornton  and  Madame  Gros—  The  Officers  think  all  our 
Girls  are  Pretty — And  "  Olga  "  Thinks  the  Officers  are  just  too 
Sweet. 


Dear  Argonaut  :  Le  roi  est  mort;  Vive  le  roi!  It  is 
even  so,  for  though  the  national  heart  still  mourns,  yet 
the  outward  trappings  of  wefis  are  being  laid  aside.  The 
flimsy  black  and  white  paper-muslin  draperies  are  being  con- 
signed to  an  oblivion  from  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  we  may 
never  again  have  to  bring  them.  What  an  irrepressible  in- 
stitution society  is,  to  be  sure  !  Its  wheels  have  already  re- 
commenced to  turn.  At  first  it  was  a  slow,  ponderous  kind 
of  rolling,  something  like  the  awakening  of  Rip  Van  Winkle. 
But  young  people  cannot  long  be  dull ;  the  wheels  have  been 
oiled  up,  taken  ajresh  start,  and  are  once  more  flying  around 
right  merrily.  Thursday  evening,  of  last  week,  brought  to- 
gether at  Russian  Vice-Consul  Niebaum's,  on  the  corner  of 
Sacramento  and  Hyde  streets,  about  sixty  Terpsichorean 
devotees.  An  entertainment  was  given  in  honor  of  Admiral 
Aslambegoff  and  the  officers  of  the  Russian  fleet.  The  in- 
vitations being  verbal,  quite  an  informal  affair  was  expected, 
but  delightful  surprises  awaited  us.  Mr.  Niebaum's  home  is 
an  ideal  one,  and  on  Thursday  evening  was  transformed  in- 
to fairy-land.  Every  room  in  the  house  was  a  bower  of 
smilax  and  flowers.  I  am  sure  even  the  fairies,  if  there  are 
such,  might  have  envied  us.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Niebaum  re- 
ceived with  an  ease  and  cordiality  which  meant  "  make  your- 
selves at  home,  and  be  happy."  Mrs.  Niebaum  was  even 
more  queenly  than  ever,  and  wore  an  exquisite  toilet — 
but  why  speak  of  the  toilet  when  a  woman  is  beautiful  ? 
Among  those  present  were  Admiral  Aslambegoff,  (from 
the  North  Pole,)  the  captain  of  the  Plastun,  Commander 
Decker  of  the  Africa,  Consul  -  General  Olarovsky,  Mr. 
Shlingeberger,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Niebaum,  and  his  accom- 
plished wife,  who  is  quite  a  linguist ;  her  sister,  Miss  Morse, 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Thornton,  that  pretty  girl,  Miss  Marguerite 
Thornton,  Mrs.  Thornton's  nieces,  Mrs.  Fall,  Miss  Brooks, 
[who  is  so  distractingly  naive,)  Madame  Zeitska,  pretty  Miss 
Ferrall  from  Haight  Street,  Miss  Sterling,  Miss  Ida  Mor- 
rell,  Mr.  Stevens,  the  Misses  Hanlyn,  (who  are  thought  by 
many  to  be  the  two  handsomest  young  ladies  in  San  Fran- 
cisco.) Dr.  Axelrood  of  St.  Petersburg,  and,  of  course,  most 
of  the  officers  of  the  Russian  fleet.  I  missed,  however,  the 
genial  face  of  Captain  Axelieff.  All  the  ladies  were  inquir- 
ing for  him,  and  were  "  so  sorry71  to  hear  that  he  wras  indis- 
posed. A  very  pretty  feature  of  the  evening  was  a  model  in 
flowers  of  the  flag-ship  Africa,  with  colors  flying.  It  was 
placed  on  a  low  table  in  the  centre  of  the  large  room  where 
the  elegant  supper  was  served,  and  evoked  much  admiration. 
We  danced  into  "  to-morrow  morning, :)  for  the  music  was 
an  inspiration.  One  of  the  Russian  officers  told  me  that 
he  had  attended  many  parties,  both  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  but  that  Madame  Niebaum's  soiree  was  more  de- 
lightful than  any  of  them.  The  same  officer,  by  minute  cal- 
culation, had  arrived  at  the  flattering  conclusion  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  San  Francisco  ladies  are  pretty  !  The  Rus- 
sians are  disconsolate  because  they  cannot  give  a  reception 
before  their  departure,  but  the  Admiral,  being  still  in  mourn- 
ing for  the  emperor,  will  not  consent  to  a  hop  on  board  the 
flag-ship.  How  fortunate  for  us  that  they  gave  that  enjoya- 
ble little  reception  while  the  "  Polar  Bear}:  was  warming  his 
toes  at  the  Geysers  !  They  will  sail  on  the  gth,  and  what 
we  are  to  do  for  gayeties  after  that  is  a  mystery — vegetate, 
no  doubt,  in  a  series  of  pokey  old  kettledrums.  We  are  de- 
termined to  make  the  best  of  these  few  remaining  days. 
There  will  be  Madame  Zeitska's  reception  to-morrow  even- 
ing, where  as  many  officers  as  can  escape  "duty"  will 
surely  be ;  for  of  all  the  informal  receptions  in  town, 
there  are  none  more  attractive  than  those  of  that 
highly-esteemed  lady,  especially  to  the  foreigners.  Mad- 
ame Gros,  the  beautiful  Madame  Recamier  of  our 
first  Authors'  Carnival,  will  entertain  the  officers  on 
Thursday  evening,  and  Mrs.  Thornton,  of  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
gives  them  a  parting  reception  Saturday  evening.  With  re- 
gard to  dancing  on  board,  the  Italians  find  themselves  in  a 
similar  position  to  the  Russians,  their  commander  having 
recently  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  mother.  Of 
course  everybody  sympathizes  with  him—  only,  you  know,  the 
Garibaldi  is  the  ship  par-  excellence  for  a  ball.  What  havoc 
these  officers  are  creating  in  our  humdrum  lives,  though  it  !s 
suspected  that  even  they  will  not  escape  unscathed — that  sev- 
eral foreign  hearts  have  been  lost  in  these  regions.  There 
are  also  some  mysterious  whispers  of  foreign  alliances — 
notis  verrons.  The  Garibaldi  will  sail  either  Friday  or  Sat- 
urday, for  Japan.  It  is  impossible  to  think  of  it  without 
sighing.  Consul  Olarovsky  also  leaves  within  the  next  ten 
days  for  Washington — more  sighs.  He  was  entertained  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  last  Sunday  by  Mrs.  Evans  Pillsbury,  with 
a  dejeiiner  a  la  fourchette.  The  others  present  were  :  judge 
McKinstry,  Hon.  John  F.  Swift,  Judge  Evans,  Judge  Ross, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Roy,  of  the  Hibernia  Bank.  Madame  Chev- 
alier, of  Gear)'  Street,  entertained  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
Garibaldi  last  Tuesday  evening.  I  met  there  a  number  of 
charming  French  people — Madame  Dubedat,  Madame  Du- 
rand,  Madame  Sabatier,  Madame  Gros,  and  the  Misses 
Hahn.  Madame  Chevalier  is  a  bewitching  little  woman,  and 
her  Tuesday  evening  soirees  are  always  pleasant.  Last 
evening  Madame  Leonce  gave  a  soiree  musicals  et  dansante 
to  the  foreign  officers,  at  her  home  on  Eddy  Street.  She  is 
a  lovely  singer,  and  altogether  charming,  but  we  danced  so 
late  there  last  night  that  I  am  altogether  too  fatigued  to  do 
her  entertainment  justice,  so  you  must  rest  satisfied  with  this 
tantalizing  glimpse  into  her  salon.  —  Olga. 

Wednesday,  October  5,  1S81. 


It  is  a  curious  fact  that  California  Pioneers  die  in  groups — 
never  less  than  three,  sometimes  more.  The  last  three — all 
buried  this  week — are  Benjamin  Flint,  of 'San  Jose",  Mr. 
Wallace,  of  the  firm  of  Sisson,  Wallace  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  J.  J.  Williams,  formerly  of  the  law  firm  of  Will- 
iams &  Thornton.  This  peculiar  fact  has  been  observable 
for  the  past  decade.  It  will  not  last  much  longer.  The  ranks 
are  getting  thin,  and  those  of  us  that  linger  longest  will  have 
to  take  the  journey  alone. 


Several  members  of  the  British  Benevolent  Society  will 
take  part  in  the  comedy,  "  One  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds," 
to  be  produced  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  on  the  15th  inst. 
The  proceeds  of  the  entertainment  will  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  society. 

"  Do  you  reside  in  this  city  ?"  asked  a  masked  man  of  a 
masked  lady  at  a  masked  party,  the  other  evening.  He  felt 
sick  when  she  said  to  him,  in  a  low  voice  :  "  Don't  be  a 
fool,  John  ;  I  know  you  by  the  wart  on  your  thumb." 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


ABOUT   SOME   OLD   CALIFORNIANS. 


Their  Whereabouts  and  Doings,  and  the  Phenomenal  Success  of  Some. 


Many  of  our  old  pioneers  seem  to  find  in  New  York,  and 
at  the  East  generally,  attractions  which,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  compensate  for  those  they  left  in  California.  The  once 
noted  firm  of  Halleck,  Peachy,  Billings  &  Park,  attorneys 
here,  has  two  representatives  there.  Fred  Billings  is  esti- 
mated to  have  a  fortune  of  over  two  millions.  He  was  for  a 
long  time  president  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  is 
still  a  leading  figure  in  its  management.  He  resides  at  the 
Brevoort  House,  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  is  conspicuous  at 
nearly  all  the  social  gatherings  for  which  that  house  is  noted, 
particularly  its  dinners,  where  his  wit  and. happy  faculty  of 
impromptu  speaking  make  him  an  always  welcome  guest. 
Trenor  W.  Park  is  now  making  up  for  the  hard  work  of  his 
early  days,  and  takes  life  about  as  easily  as  possible.  He  is 
estimated  to  be  worth  over  ten  million  dollars  ;  was  presi- 
dent and  principal  owner  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  and  is 
the  controlling  spirit  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  in  which  he  is  one  of  the  largest 
stockholders.  During  the  summer  months  Mr.  Park  spends 
most  of  his  time  at  his  country  seat  in  Bennington,  Vermont, 
and  when  in  New  York  he  occupies  rooms  at  one  of  the 
fashionable  apartment  houses  on  Fifth  Avenue.  He  is  sel- 
dom seen  down  town,  communicating  mainly  by  telephone 
with  his  offices  there.  In  appearance  he  is  very  unpretend- 
ing, almost  slovenly.  When  not  otherwise  engaged  he  can 
generally  be  found  reclining  on  a  lounge  with  a  novel  in  his 
hand,  and  sometimes  for  weeks  together  does  not  leave  his 
room.  Both  he  and  Billings  are  Vermont  boys,  and  make 
no  pretensions  to  any  show,  but  go  in  largely  for  comfort. 
William  R.  (Billy)  Garrison  is  another  of  the  old  timers  on 
whom  fortune  has  showered  her  gifts  liberally,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  name  one  more  deserving  her  favors.  He  has 
a  fine  country  seat  at  Shrewsbury,  near  Long  Branch,  and 
there,  with  his  family,  makes  his  summer  home.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  General  Estell,  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
early  history  of  California.  Billy  is  now  the  active  man  in 
all  his  father's  (the  Commodore)  enterprises,  and  is  largely 
identified  with  the  elevated  railroad,  as  well  as  with  the 
steamships.  Time  has  dealt  kindly  with  him,  and  he  looks 
almost  as  youthful  now  as  when  in  California,  which  is  many 
a  long  year  since.  The  old  Commodore  begins  to  show  signs 
of  age.  He  is  about  seventy-two,  but  a  slight  attack  of  paralysis 
three  years  ago  has  told  on  him,  and  he  moves  about  with 
some  difficulty.  He  generally,  however,  gets  down  to  his  office 
for  a  short  time  during  the  day  and  not  infrequently  may  be 
seen  of  an  afternoon,  with  his  youthful  bride,  in  a  stylish 
turnout  in  Central  Park.  About  four  years  ago,  he  married 
a  Miss  Randall,  whom  he  met  for  the  first  time  at  Saratoga. 
The  presents  made  by  the  groom  were  said  to  be  of  almost 
fabulous  value — among  other  things  a  marriage  settlement 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Mrs.  Garrison 
is  decidedly  handsome,  a  beautiful  dresser,  and  rather  con- 
spicuous in  society.  The  rich  bankers,  Turner  Brothers, 
once  manufacturers  of  cordials  in  this  city,  went  East  some 
years  since,  and  were  not  only  successful  in  stocks,  but  in 
their  real-estate  operations.  They  confine  themselves  now 
entirely  to  a  banking  business.  The  Seligmans,  whose  first 
start  was  in  San  Francisco,  are,  with  perhaps  the  exception 
of  Brown  Brothers  &  Co.,  now  regarded  as  the  leading  bank- 
ing house  of  the  United  States.  Tthey  are  probably  the 
largest  operators  in  Government  bonds  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  are  immensely  wealthy.  Ned  Beale  is,  of 
course,  permanently  settled  at  the  East,  although  his  vast  pos- 
sessions in  the  lower  part  of  this  State,  amounting  to  nearly 
three  hundred  thousand  acres,  call  for  a  good  deal  of  his  time 
and  attention  here.  His  residence  in  Washington  is  in  the 
old  Decatur  mansion,  from  whence  the  ill-starred  commo- 
dore went  on  the  fated  morning  in  March,  1820,  to  receive 
his  death-wound  at  the  hands  of  Commodore  Barron.  The 
property  was  afterward  purchased  by  Gadsby,  of  hotel  no- 
toriety in  the  olden  time,  and  was  purchased  from  his  heirs 
by  Beale,  who  has  expended  a  good  deal  in  refitting  it, 
although  it  is  still  lacking  in  many  of  the  conveniences  that 
are  now  deemed  so  essential  in  modern  houses.  With  the 
exception  of  the  parlor  suite,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
second  floor,  the  ceilings  are  low  and  the  rooms  badly  cut 
up.  Its  situation,  however,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Washing- 
ton, being  on  Lafayette  Square,  and  in  what  is  deemed  the 
fashionable  quarter  of  the  city.  In  the  general's  stable  there 
is  to  be  found  the  oddest  collection  of  vehicles,  probably,  in 
the  country  ;  the  original  carriage  with  which  he  was  ac- 
customed, in  the  olden  time,  to  cross  the  mountains — strange- 
looking,  but  full  of  conveniences  and  adapability  for  the  work 
it  had  to  perform — lighter  and  more  modern  carriages,  trotting 
sulkies  and  buggies,  and  outre- looking  and  ponderous  ve- 
hicles of  Russian  and  Austrian  make  The  larger  part  of  his 
stock  is  at  his  farm,  about  eight  miles  from  Washing- 
ton. This  farm  is  the  general's  delight,  but  the  bete-noire 
of  his  family.  Speaking  of  his  vast  possessions  in 
California  a  good  thing  is  told.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  early  days  the  general  (then  Lieutenant  Beale)  was 
appointed  Surveyor- General  of  the  State,  and,  of  course, 
familiarized  himself  with  all  the  choice  bits  of  government 
land  which  necessarily  came  under  his  observation.  Of 
—  these,  large  numbers  were  secured  by  him,  and  on  a  friend's 
remarking  to  a  brother  officer  that  (l  the  general  must  be 
very  rich  ;  they  say  he  owns  half  the  land  in  California," 
"  Oh,  not  so  bad  as  that,"  was  the  reply  ;  "but he's  monarch 
of  all  he  surveyed."  Harry  Logan,  whose  appearance  "on 
the  street"  here  antedates  that  of  its  oldest  habitue's,  is  hav- 
ing a  rather  phenomenal  success  in  New  York,  his  lines 
having  evidently  fallen  in  pleasant  places.  When  he  first 
arrived  there,  about  two  years  since,  the  mining  market  was 
booming,  and  Prince  &  Whitely,  leading  stock-brokers  there, 
concluded  to  embrace  in  their  operations  mining  stocks. 
They  are  a  very  strong  house,  and  are  backed  up  by  William 
R.  Travers,  the  millionaire.  Seeking  for  some  one  familiar 
with  the  market  on  this  coast,  they  lit  upon  Harry,  and  at 
once  took  him  into  partnership.  The  business  done  by  them 
is  very  large,  and  their  commissions,  when  the  market  is 
active,  are  enormous.  Harry  has  quarters  at  the  New 
York  Club,  and  on  charitable  occasions  thinks  nolhing  of 
spending  a  couple  of  hundred  for  a  private  box  at  an  enter- 
tainment.    Long   Branch   and  Saratoga    have    both    been 


graced  by  his  presence  during  the  past  season.     Judge  Mun- ! 
son,  of   Sacramento,  is  an  active   club  man  in  New  York,  \ 
and  devotes  most  of  his  energies  to  the  Jockey  Club  and! 
Jerome  Park.     Lamar  W.  Fisher,  the  only  remaining  mem- 
ber of  the  banking-house  of  John  Sime  &  Co.,  which  once 
embraced  Sime,  the  brothers  Smith,  and  Fisher,  is  in  New 
York.     He  lost  a  handsome  fortune  in  real  estate  operations 
in  Philadelphia  some  years  since,  and  is  not  likely  to  return 
to  this  country.     Jonathan  Edwards,  who  came  here  in  early 
times,  and  by  his  practice  as  an  attorney,  and  judicious  spec- 
ulations in  city  scrip,  and  like  securities,  soon  acquired  a  ; 
handsome  competence,  returned  East  about   1855.     He  is  j 
President  of  the  Equitable  Trust  Company,  of  New  York,  I 
which  wields  an  immense  capital,  and  is  ranked  among  the  I 
millionaires.     Julius  K.  Rose,  once  a  partner  of  Edwards,  is 
living  in  Western   Michigan.     His  wife,  a  Miss  Elsworth,  1 
and  adopted   daughter  of  Beard,  the  agriculturist   at   the  ' 
Mission  of  San  Jose,  inherited  a  moderate  fortune  from  the 
Elsworth  estates  in  Connecticut,  which  has  but  recently  been 
distributed.     E.  Justh,  formerly  an  assayer  on  Montgomery1 
Street,  is  doing  a  banking  business,  and  a  profitable  one. 
None  of  the  parties  named  are  likely  to  return  to  this  coast,  | 
unless  it  be  on  a  visit.     Mrs.  Hopkins  seems  to  prefer  the  ( 
East,  although  now  here.     It  is  said  that  Flood  is  about  to 
erect  a  magnificent  house  in  New  York,  where,  according  to  ' 
rumor,  he  will   probably  ultimately   settle.      All  this  is  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  action  of  those  who  went  home,  as 
it  was  called, in  early  times.    They  mostly  returned.    Thomas 
O.   Larkin,  a  pioneer   of   1830,  having  acquired  a  fortune, 
went  to  New  York  in  1S50,  with  his  family,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  educating  his  children.     He  purchased  a  resi- 
dence there,  and  furnished  it,  but  he  missed  his  old  associa- 
tions, and,  after  only  a  brief  stay  there,  returned  to  this 
coast.  T. 

San  Franxisco,  October,  1881. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 

The  Reverend  Hallenbach  has  returned  from  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  where  he  has  been  engaged  in  a  "  reform  " 
movement — whatever  that  may  be.  He  invited  himself  to 
attend  a  ball  given  by  a  princess,  and  accepted  the  invitation. 
He  says  of  himself  that  during  his  reform  services  "  he  filled 
the  house,  notwithstanding  the  counter  attraction  of  a 
volcano  in  action,"  and  he  further  says  that  "  two 
hundred  and  sixty  natives  asked  him  to  stay  another 
month,  but  '  that  after  devoting  a  reasonable  time  to 
prayer,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  such  was  the 
will  of  the  Almighty,  he  concluded,  not  having  received  a 
positive  assurance  to  that  effect,  to  forego  the  pleasure, 
promising,  however,  to  return  next  July,  should  heaven  so 
decree."  It  was  scarcely  polite  of  God  not  to  have  an- 
swered the  reverend  gentleman's  prayer,  and  his  excuse  may 
be  that  he  was  too  busy  running  the  "  counter  attraction," 
Manna  Loa,  the  volcano  over  the  way.  Mr.  Hallenbach 
calls  himself  a  crooked  stick.     We  assent. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


That  the  New  York  convention  was  harmonious  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Conkling  and  his  band  of  stalwart  sore- 
heads was  not  strong  enough  to  make  even  the  show  of  a 
fight.  Mr.  Henry  D.  Pixley,  of  Utica,  the  alternate  and 
proxy  of  the  ex-senator,  did  not  get  a  seat  in  the  convention. 
The  resolutions  were  earnestly  eulogistic  of  General  Gar- 
field and  his  policy.  Even  in  the  ones  which  political  cour- 
tesy demands  should  speak  kindly  of  an  untried  official, 
President  Arthur  was  reminded  of  the  propriety  of  follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor.  Mr.  Chauncey  De- 
pew  was  president  of  the  convention,  and  in  the  organization 
of  the  State  Central  Committee  Mr.  Conkling  obtained  two 
out  of  twenty-four.  If  Mr.  Conkling  ever  gets  back  to  polit- 
ical power  in  New  York,  it  will  be  when  his  egotism  shall 
have  been  subdued  and  his  arrogance  forgotten  ;  it  will  be 
when  he  realizes  that  under  our  form  of  government,  and  in 
the  present  temper  of  the  Republican  party,  it  is  servants, 
and  not  masters,  that  we  want  in  office. 


Thursday  evening  the  postponed  Ortori-Cadenasso  concert 
took  place.  Signor  Ortori  is  announced  as  a  violin  virtuoso 
from  the  Conservatory  at  Milan.  I  scarcely  think  they  can  agree 
with  Girardini  there,  in  his  belief  that  it  takes  twelve  hours 
a  day  for  twenty  years  to  learn  the  violin,  or  perhaps  Signor 
Ortori  did  not  quite  finish  the  course.  At  any  rate,  while 
one  would  have  thought  him  above  the  average  performer 
on  the  instrument  in  question,  with  a  frank,  forcible  tone, 
and  a  bold,  brilliant  execution,  the  least  sensitive  ear 
would  have  resented  the  immaturity  and  grating  thinness  of 
his  upper  notes,  and  an  artistic  taste  would  have  been 
offended  by  the  use  of  methods  not  legitimate,  to  gain  public 
favor.  His  opening  number,  an  arrangement  of  "  Airs 
Styriens,"  by  Gregoir  and  Leonard,  with  Signor  Espinosa  at 
the  piano,  was  smooth  and  pleasing,  and  the  fantasia  on  airs 
from  Faust,  by  Wienaiwski,  was  vigorously  played,  and  well 
received,  but  the  "  Morceau  Fancasti^ue,"  by  Bazzini,  was  a 
regular  "  Ha  !  Ha  !  damn  ! "  sort  of  a  thing,  (in  a  musical  way, 
I  mean,}  and  people  looked  fearfully  over  their  shoulders  at 
ever)'  new  sweep  of  the  signer's  bow.  What  danger,  though,  of 
imps  and  demons  with  Miss  Carusi  sitting  there  before  us 
all,  and  playing  accompaniments  with  a  child-like  uncon- 
sciousness that  was  beautiful  to  behold.  She  does  not  be- 
long at  the  piano,  however,  for  she  is  a  harpist,  you  know  ; 
and  actually  you  never  in  your  life  saw  anything  so  pic- 
turesque as  that  girl  and  her  harp  together.  They  brought 
the  instrument  out,  (a  lovely,  golden,  immortelle-crowned 
thing,)  and  placed  it  on  a  little  square  platform,  higher  than 
the  rest  of  the  stage.  There  was  a  chair  beside  it  covered 
with  some  indefinite  draper)',  and  then  Miss  Carusi  appeared, 
(all  this  was  before  the  Imp's  Dance,j  and  seated  herself 
with  the  most  captivating  grace  and  simplicity  of  manner 
imaginable.  Harp  music,  in  itself,  does  not  amount  to  a  row 
of  pins,  with  its  thin,  sweet,  faint  resonance,  and  we  all  know 
the  "Russian  Air  "  by  heart ;  but  it  would  have  been  worth 
your  while  to  have  seen  Miss  Carusi  play  that  martial  melody 
with  her  skillful,  slender  fingers,  and  to  have  satisfied 
your  gaze  with  a  sight  of  the  soft,  white,  Greek-like  dress 
she  wore.  You  have  heard  Espinosa  at  the  piano, 
and  all  have  talked  him  over  often  enough  to  make  it 
unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  that  he  is  as  colorless  and 
mechanical  as  he  is  accurate  and  unimaginative.  His 
solo  was  a  "  Danse  Hongroise,"  by  Dupont — a  charming 
composition,  and  faultlessly  rendered.  For  the  vocal  parts 
and  pleasures  of  the  evening  we  were  indebted  to  Signor 
Cadenassc,  the  tenor,  and  Monsieur  Dochez,  the  basso. 
Miss  Landsmann's  name  was  on  the  programme,  but  she 
disappointed  the  management,  and  did  not  appear.  Signor 
Cadenasso  evidently  had  many  personal  friends  in  the  audi- 
ence. His  voice  is  of  a  light  quality,  and  capable  of  some 
subtle  pianissimo  effects.  His  selections  from  "Faust"  and 
"Un  Ballo"  were  seemingly  the  source  of  much  satisfaction 
to  the  majority  of  his  listeners  ;  and,  though  a  young  lady 
behind  us  remarked  to  her  escort  that  "he  did  not  sing  ex- 
tra at  all  this  evening  to  what  he  done  the  other  night,"  it 
did  not  seem  to  me  that  the  signor  was  at  any  particular 
disadvantage.  Monsieur  Dochez  gave  his  aria  from  "  Di- 
norah  "  in  excellent  style.  F.  A. 


An  agreement  has  been  entered  into  between  the  directors 
of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  Mr.  Villard,  of 
the  Oregon  Central.  The  C.  P.  people  extend  their  Sacra- 
mento Valley  road  from  Redding  to  a  point  agreed  upon  at 
the  State  line  of  California  and  Oregon.  Villard  builds  his 
Willamette  Valley  road  southwardly  from  Roseburg  to  the 
point  of  junction.  This  is  settled.  The  line  is  located.  The 
work  is  heavy,  and  through  an  uneven  and  difficult  country. 
It  will  be  pushed  with  energy  to  speedy  completion.  This 
connects  California  with  Oregon,  Puget  Sound,  and  the 
northern  railroad  system.  Its  influence  upon  San  Francisco 
is  more  important  and  beneficial  than  any  other  road  of  our 
connection. 

An  Idaho  girl,  says  the  Boston  Post,  was  sitting  under  a 
tree  waiting  for  her  lover,  when  a  grizzly-bear  came  along, 
and,  approaching  from  behind,  began  to  hug  her.  But  she 
just  leaned  back  and  enjoyed  it  heartily,  and  murmured  : 
"  Dear  George  !"  It  broke  the  bear  all  up,  and  he  went  away 
and  hid  in  the  forest  for  three  days  to  get  over  his  shame. 


The  Bulletin  has  declared  itself  in  opposition  to  another 
charter  election.  We  are  not  in  favor  of  too  frequent  elec- 
tions, but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  present  temper  of  the  people 
indicates  a  good  time  for  determining  this  question  of  a  mu- 
nicipal charter.  It  would  be  well,  we  think,  to  re-elect  the 
same  fifteen  citizens  who  served  us  before.  Their  experi- 
ence would  be  of  great  benefit,  and  they,  .doubtless,  more 
than  other  citizens,  have  considered  the  questions  which 
led  to  its  defeat,  and  have  more  carefully  analyzed  the  objec- 
tions that  were  made  against  it.  A  charter  might  perhaps 
be  so  caiefully  drawn  as  to  create  but  little  opposition  to  its 
adoption.  The  cemetery  question  might  perhaps  be  so  ac- 
commodated to  the  views  of  Archbishop  Alemany  and  the 
Pope's  Irish  that  they  would  not  insist  upon  burying  then- 
dead  within  the  city  limits  ;  or  if  we  can  have  no  city  gov- 
ernment without  a  burying-ground  within  its  limits  for  the 
dead  Irish,  we  shall  at  least  have  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  they  are  dead.  Our  municipal  interests  demand  the 
adoption  of  a  new  charter,  to  be  framed  in  harmony  with 
the  new  constitution.  The  sooner  it  is  done  the  better,  and 
it  occurs  to  us  that  the  present  is  a  good  time  to  do  it. 


Mr.  Blaine's  letter  of  acceptance,  when  invited  to  General 
Garfield's  Cabinet,  indicates  the  intimate  and  friendly  rela- 
tions which,  during  all  their  political  lives,  have  existed  be- 
tween these  gentlemen.  It  lifts  the  curtain  somewhat  from 
the  mysteries  that  attended  the  Chicago  Convention,  and 
discloses  to  the  Republican  parly  the  fact  that  James  G. 
Blaine  is  the  sole  residuary  legatee  of  the  love,  and  affection, 
and  political  and  party  confidence  which  the  American  peo- 
ple have  felt  for  James  A.  Garfield.  In  the  light  of  the 
interpretation  of  this  letter,  some  things  that  have  occurred 
since  Mr.  Garfield  was  President  and  Mr.  Blaine  Secretary 
of  State  are  made  clear.  Some  lies  told  by  the  Associated 
Press,  in  the  interest  of  stalwarts,  are  exploded.  The  con- 
cluding part  of  Mr.  Blaine's  letter  we  print  in  demonstration 
of  that  loyalty  and  devotion  which  he  felt  to  General  Gar- 
field : 

In  our  new  relation  I  shall  give  all  that  I  am  and  all  that  I  can  hope 
to  be  freely  and  joyfully  to  your  service.  You  need  no  pledge  of  my 
loyalty  in  heart  and  in  act.  I  should  be  false  to  myself  did  I  not  prove 
true  both  to  the  great  trust  you  confide  in  me,  and  to  your  own  per- 
sonal and  political  fortunes  in  the  present  and  future.  Your  Adminis- 
tration must  be  made  eminently  successful,  strong  in  the  confidence  and 
pride  of  the  people,  not  at  all  directing  its  energies  for  reelection,  and 
yet  compelling  that  result  by  the  logic  of  events  and  by  the  imperious 
necessities  of  the  situation.  To  that  most  desirable  consummation  I 
feel  that,  next  to  yourself,  I  can  possibly  contribute  as  much  influence 
as  any  other  one  man.  1  say  this  not  from  egotism  or  vainglory, 
but  merely  as  a  deduction  from  a  plain  analysis  of  the  political 
forces  which  have  been  at  work  in  the  country  for  five 
years  past,  and  which  have  been  significantly  shown  in  two 
great  national  conventions.  I  accept  it  as  one  of  the  happiest 
circumstances  connected  with  the  affair,  that  in  allying  my  political 
fortunes  with  yours,  or  rather  for  the  time  merging  mine  into  yours,  my 
heart  goes  with  my  head,  and  that  I  carry  to  you  not  only  political  sup- 
port, but  personal  and  devoted  friendship.  I  can  but  regard  it  as  some- 
what remarkable  that  two  men  of  the  same  age,  entering  Congress  at 
the  same  time,  influenced  by  the  same  aims,  and  cherishing  the  same 
ambitions,  should  never  for  a  single  moment  of  eighteen  years'  close 
intimacy  have  had  a  misunderstanding  or  coolness,  and  that  our  friend- 
ship has  steadily  grown  with  our  growth  and  strengthened  with  our 
strength.  It  is  this  fact  which  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  embodied 
in  this  letter,  for  however  much,  my  dear  Garfield,  1  might  admire  you 
as  a  statesman,  I  would  not  enter  your  Cabinet  if  I  did  not  believe  in 
you  as  a  man.  and  love  vou  as  a  friend.     Always  faithfully  vours, 

James  G.  Blaine. 

Mr.  Blaine  will  retire  from  public  life.  Upon  President 
Arthur  devolves  the  responsibility,  and  all  the  responsibili- 
ties, of  the  position.  He  is  fairly  entitled  to  call  into  his 
political  councils  his  party  friends,  and  if  he  thinks  he  can 
derive  from  Conkling,  Grant,  Logan,  Cameron,  and  the  fag- 
end  of  the  Grant  administration,  and  the  active  men  of  the 
Grant  conspiracy,  wiser,  more  patriotic,  and  disinterested 
counsel  than  from  less  ambitious  men,  he  has  the  right  and 
enjoys  the  opportunity  to  call  them  around  him.  Unless 
things  go  uncommonly  smooth,  James  G.  Blaine  will  be  the 
next  candidate  of  the  Republican  party  for  President,  and 
Mr.  Roscoe  Conkling  and  Mr.  Arthur  and  their  friends  will 
find  themselves  as  powerless  to  prevent  it  as  they  were  to  re- 
store Mr.  Conkling  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
carry  the  New  York  State  convention  against  the  friends, 
the  traditions,  and  the  party  policy  of  the  de. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


ITALIAN    LOVE. 


Translated  for  the  "Argonaut"  from  the  German  of  Paul  Heyse. 


In  spite  of  the  dense  fog  that  overhung  the  snug  little 
harbor  of  Sorrento,  early  one  midsummer  morning,  a  score 
of  men  were  busily  engaged  preparing  their  boats  for  trips 
to  the  neighboring  towns,  while  as  many  fishermen  were 
drawing  their  well-filled  nets  that  had  been  spread  over  night. 
Soon  Father  Curato,  the  worthy  priest  of  Sorrento,  stepped 
into  one  of  the  boats,  and  requested  to  be  rowed  to  Capri  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

"  Here  comes  another  passenger,"  was  the  boatman's  re- 
ply, as  a  young  girl,  with  a  large  bundle  under  her  arm, 
hurried  along  one  of  the  rugged  paths  leading  to  the  water, 
and  waved  a  red  cotton  handkerchief  to  attract  attention. 

"  Oh  !  it  is  Laurella,"  exclaimed  the  priest,  with  a  kindly 
smile. 

"  Good-day,  la  Rabbiata,"  cried  a  youth  from  a  boat  near 
by,  with  a  mocking  laugh. 

The  girl's  eyes  flashed  angrily,  and  she  drew  herself  up 
with  proud  dignity. 

"  Are  you  going  with  us- to  Capri,  Laurella?  "  asked  the 
priest. 

"  If  the  father  does  not  object,"  was  the  humble  reply. 
"  You  must  ask  Antonino  ;  he  owns  this  boat." 
"  This  is  all  the  money  I  have,"  said  the  girl,  holding  out  a 
small  coin. 

"  Keep  it ;  you  need  it  more  than  I  do,"  returned  Antonino, 
while  he  moved  a  couple  of  baskets  of  oranges  to  make  room 
for  her. 

"  I  do  not  choose  to  travel  for  nothing,"  replied  Laurella, 
haughtily. 

"  Come,  child,"  interposed  the  priest,  taking  her  hand  and 
drawing  her  into  the  boat,  "  Tony  is  a  good-hearted  lad  and 
will  not  accept  your  money.  See,  he  has  spread  his  jacket 
for  you  to  sit  upon  ;  he  did  not  show  me  so  much  considera- 
tion. But  it  is  always  so  with  young  fellows  ;  they  take  more 
pains  to  please  one  pretty  girl  than  they  would  for  a  dozen 
priests." 

Meanwhile  Laurella  had  quietly  pushed  the  jacket  aside 
and  seated  herself.  Antonino  muttered  something  under  his 
breath  as  he  sturdily  plied  his  oars. 

"What  have  you  in  your  bundle?"  asked  Father  Curato. 
"  Silk  and  yarn  to  sell  at  Capri,"  was  the  reply. 
"What  did  that  boy  mean  when  he  called  you  la  Rabbi- 
ata ?"  asked  the  priest  after  a  pause.     "  It  is  not  a  nice  name 
for  a  Christian." 

The  girl  colored  and  answered  snappishly  : 
"They  make  fun  of  me  "because  I  refuse  to  dance  with 
them  and  to  talk  nonsense,  as  other  girls  do.     I  wish   they 
would  leave  me  alone  ;  I  never  do  them  any  harm." 

"  But  you  ought  to  be  kind  and  friendly  toward  every  one. 
It  will  not  do  for  you  to.be  so  cross  and  haughty  as  you  were 
toward  the, Neapolitan  artist  who  asked  you  to  marry  him  a 
year  ago." 

The  girl  looked  down  in  silence,  and  her  eyes  flashed. 
She  glanced  stealthily  toward  the  boatman,  who,  with  his 
cap  drawn  down  to  conceal  his  eyes,  rowed  on,  evidently  oc- 
cupied with  his  own  thoughts.  The  priest  caught  the  glance 
and  was  silenced.  Presently  Antonino  dropped  his  anchor 
at  the  Capri  dock,  and  stepped  forward  to  assist  the  passen 
gers  ashore.  He  took  the  priest  in  his  arms,  and  wading 
through  the  shallow  water,  placed  him  on  the  dock,  then 
turned  toward  the  girl,  but  she  had  tucked  up  her  skirts,  and 
with  her  bundle  in  one  hand  and  her  wooden  shoes  in  the 
other  had  made  her  way  through  the  surf  alone. 

"I  may  stay  over  night,  Tony,"  said  the  priest,  "so  you 
need  not  wait  for  me  to  return.  You,  Laurella,  will  go  back 
before  dark,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  If  I  can,"  she  replied,  busying  herself  with  her  clothing. 
"  I  shall  wait  for  you   till  after  vespers,  but  it  is  all  the 
same  to  me  whether  you  come  or  not,"  said  Antonino,  in  a 
tone  that  he  sought  to  make  indifferent. 

"  You  must  return  to  your  mother  by  all  means,  Laurella," 
added  the  priest ;  "  it  will  not  do  to  leave  her  alone  all 
night." 

She  stooped,  and  reverently  kissed  his  hand  ;  then,  with  a 
distant  nod  to  Antonino,  proceeded  on  her  way. 

A  few  hours  later  Antonino,  who  had  sold  his  oranges, 
and  regaled  himself  at  the  inn,  stood  upon  the  dock  making 
arrangements  for  his  return  trip.  Soon  Laurella  approached, 
but  hesitated  when  she  reached  the  water's  edge,  and  looked 
about  in  hopes  of  having  other  passengers  to  accompany 
her.  But  she  was  disappointed,  and  Antonino  put  an  end 
to  her  hesitancy  by  silently  picking  her  up  in  his  arms,  and 
placing  her  in  the  boat.  A  few  strokes  of  the  oars  brought 
them  out  upon  the  bay.  Laurella  turned  half  away  from  her 
companion,  and  seemed  less  disposed  than  ever  to  say  a 
friendly  word.  For  some  moments  she  remained  thus  mo- 
tionless, with  her  lips  tightly  compressed,  her  eyes  looking 
out  over  the  water,  and  her  manner  that  of  studious  indiffer- 
ence. Presently  she  tied  her  handkerchief  over  her  head 
to  protect  it  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  and  began  to 
eat  a  roll  which  she  drew  from  her  pocket. 

**  Here  are  a  couple  of  oranges  to  eat  with  your  bread, 
Laurella,"  said  her  companion,  holding  out  the  fruit.     "  I 
did  not  save  them  for  you,  but  they  dropped  from  the  bas- 
kets, and  I  found  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat." 
"  Eat  them  yourself.     I  do  not  need  anything." 
"  They  are  refreshing  on  such  a  warm  day,  and  you  had  a 
long  walk  at  Capri." 
"  I  had  water,  and  do  not  want  the  oranges." 
"As  you  please,"  he  returned,  dropping  the  fruit  into  the 
basket.     After  several  moments  of  silence,  Antonino  spoke  : 
"  You  might  take  those  two  oranges  to  your  mother." 

"  We  have  plenty  at  home.  As  soon  as  they  are  gone  I 
can  buy  more,"  was  the  ungracious  reply. 

"  Well,  take  them  to  her,  with  my  compliments." 
"  She  does  not  know  you,  and  neither  do  I." 
Now,  this  was  not  strictly  true,  for  they  had  frequently 
met  at  the  village  festivals,  and  Laurella  had  been  the  re- 
cipient of  many  an  attention  at  Antonino's  hands,  sometimes 
accepting  them  graciously,  and  then  again  mercilessly  ig- 
noring them  and  him.  It  suited  her  present  mood  to  treat 
him  as  though  he  were  her  enemy.  This  wounded  him  to 
the  quick.  He  bit  his  lip,  and  jerked  at  the  oars  angrily, 
unconscious  of  the  spray  that  wet  him  to  the  skin,  while  she, 


with  provoking  indifference  of  his  presence,  leaned  over  the 
side  of  the  boat,  bathed  her  face,  took  down  her  massive 
black  hair,  recoiled  it,  and  replaced  her  kerchief. 

They  were  alone.  Capri  lay  far  behind,  and  Sorrento  was 
scarcely  discernible  in  the  dim  distance.  There  was  not  a 
boat  in  sight.  A  sudden  idea  seized  Antonino.  He  turned 
pale,  and  dropped  his  oars  with  a  determined  air.  Involun- 
tarily Laurella  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face,  wondering  but 
fearless. 

"  I  must  put  an  end  to  this,"  he  exclaimed.  "Your  cold- 
ness has  almost  killed  me.  You  do  not  know  me,  you  say. 
Have  you  not  seen  how  I  have  watched  for  you,  longing  for 
one  word,  one  look,  never  daring  to  tell  you  that  your  image 
filled  my  heart  ?  Though  you  turned  away,  and  refused  to 
speak  to  me,  I  loved  you  to  distraction." 

"  I'll  have  nothing  to  say  to  you,"  she  replied,  curtly.  "  I 
will  never  marry  at  all,  and  do  not  desire  to  make  myself 
the  town  talk." 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  believe  that,  because  you  discarded  the 
artist?  Bah!  that  was  a  year  ago.  The  time  will  come 
when  you  will  be  glad  to  marry  any  one.  You  will  not  always 
be  young." 

"  What  difference  can  that  make  to  you  ?" 

"  What  difference  to  me?"  he  repeated,  starting  forward. 
"  Can  you  ask  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  I  will  ever  stand 
calmly  by  and  permit  any  other  man  to  lead  you  to  the  altar? 
Sooner  would  I  kill  you  and  myself." 

"  I  do  not  fear>your  threats.     I  shall  do  as  I  please." 

"  You  shall  not  speak  so  !  "  he  exclaimed,  trembling  in 
every  limb.  "You  are  in  my  power  now,  and  must  do  as  / 
please." 

"  Kill  me,  if  you  dare  !  "  she  returned,  starting  back  and 
glaring  at  him. 

"  One  must  not  do  things  by  halves.  The  sea  is  wide  and 
deep  enough  for  us  both,"  he  cried,  seizing  the  girl  in  his 
arms.  In  an  instant  he  relaxed  his  hold,  for  she  had  bitten 
his  right  hand,  and  blood  streamed  from  the  wound. 

"  Must  I  do  as  you  please,  indeed?"  she  asked,  mockingly, 
as  with  one  spring  she  disappeared  beneath  the  waves. 

Antonino  stood  breathlessly  watching  her  as  she  rose 
and  swam  with  all  her  might  in  the  direction  of  Sorrento. 
He  seemed  to  have  lost  his  senses.  Presently  he  regained 
the  oars,  and,  in  spite  of  his  wound,  overtook  the  swimmer. 

"  For  God's  sake,  come  into  the  boat !  "  he  cried.  "  I  was 
a  f00i  I — an  idiot  !  The  devil  got  possession  of  me.  I  did 
not  know  what  I  said  or  did.  Forgive  me,  Laurella,  and 
save  yourself.     Come  into  the  boat ! " 

She  seemed  not  to  hear  his  appeal. 

"You  will  never  be  able  to  reach  the  shore.  Think  of  your 
mother,  Laurella,  and  save  yourself  for  her  sake." 

The  girl  knew  that  he  was  right,  for  her  strength  was  giv- 
ing out.  Without  offering  a  reply,  she  turned  to  the  boat 
and  dragged  herself  in.  While  wringing  out  her  skirts  she 
observed  the  blood-stains  in  the  boat,  and  looked  with  evi- 
dent concern  on  the  wound  she  had  inflicted.  Taking  the 
kerchief  from  her  head,  she  stepped  to  Antonino's  end  of  the 
boat,  silently  bound  up  his  hand,  without  raising  her  eyes  to 
his  face,  then  possessed  herself  of  one  oar  and  rowed  toward 
Sorrento. 


Antonino  had  been  asleep  several  hours,  when  he  was 
aroused  by  a  gentle  tapping  at  the  door  of  his  hut.  "  Who's 
there?"  he  asked,  as  he  raised  the  latch.  The  door  was 
pushed  open,  and  Laurella  stood  in  the  bright  moonlight, 
smiling  at  Antonino's  astonishment.  She  entered  the  hut 
without  waiting  for  an  invitation,  and  placed  a  covered  bas- 
ket on  the  table. 

"  I  have  been  up  to  the  mountains  to  get  some  herbs  for 
your  wounded  hand,"  she  said,  emptying  the  basket. 

"  You  have  taken  too  much  trouble  ;  I  do  not  deserve  it. 
Why  do  you  come  here  at  such  an  hour  ?  Somebody  might 
see  you." 

"  I  do  not  care,"  she  replied  sharply  ;  "  I  wanted  to  see  you, 
and  to  bind  up  your  hand  myself." 

"  It  is  not  necessary,"  he  replied  coldly. 

"  Let  me  judge  for  myself,"  she  said,  decidedly,  as  she  be- 
gan to  open  the  bandage. 

"Holy  mother  !"  she  exclaimed  at  sight  of  the  swollen 
and  discolored  hand.  "  It  will  be  a  week  at  least  before 
you  can  row  again." 

While  she  spoke  she  filled  a  basin  with  cold  water,  bathed 
the  hand,  then  bound  on  the  herbs  with  strips  of  old,  soft 
linen  that  she  had  brought.  Antonino  submitted  like  a  child. 
At  the  close  of  the  operation  Laurella  drew  a  silver  cross 
from  her  bosom,  and  placing  it  upon  the  table,  said  : 

"  I  have  brought  this  for  you  to  sell,  because  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  you  can  work,  and  it  is  all  my  fault,  you 
know.  The  artist  gave  me  that  cross  the  last  time  he  visited 
me,  but  I  never  wanted  it.  Mother  says  it  is  worth  at  least 
two  piasters.  I  will  make  more  money  for  you  by  extra 
spinning  after  mother  goes  to  bed  at  night." 

"  I  need  nothing,"  replied  Antonino,  pushing  the  cross  aside. 

"  Oh,  you  must  take  it ;  you  have  a  right  to  it." 

"  Right  ?  I  have  no  right  to  anything  of  yours.  Now  go 
and  leave  me  to  myself."  He  put  the  cross  into  the  basket 
and  opened  the  door.  Laurella  did  not  move,  and  large 
tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

"  Good  heavens  !   Are  you  ill?"  asked  the  young  man. 

Choking  with  sobs,  Laurella  turned  suddenly  and  threw 
her  arms  around  his  neck. 

"I  cannot  bear  your  coldness,"  she  cried.  "Strike  me! 
curse  me  if  you  will,  but  do  not  send  me  from  you." 

Antonino  pressed  her  tenderly  to  his  breast. 

"  Did  you  think  that  my  heart's  blood  all  escaped  through 
this  little  wound?  Do  you  not  feel  it  beating  in  harmony 
with  your  words  ?  But  if  this  is  only  sympathy,  Laurella. 
you  are  free  to  go." 

"  No  ;  it  is  love.  With  this  kiss  let  me  remove  all  doubt, 
for  Laurella  would  kiss  no  man  whom  she  did  not  mean  to 
marry.     And  now  good-night." 

Antonino  looked  after  her  as  she  disappeared  along  the 
road,  and  the  stars  seemed  to  twinkle  congratulations  as  he 
gazed. 

"Who  would  have  thought  that  this  girl  could  change  so 
soon?"  Father  Curato  asked  himself;  "and  I  had  just  pre- 
pared a  severe  lecture  for  her.  Well,  heaven's  ways  are  not 
ours."  R.  K. 

San  Francisco,  October,  1881. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


"  The  Fate  of  Madame  La  Tour  "  is  one  of  the  most  blood-curdling 
1 '  reform  romances  "  that  we  have  ever  read.  It  is  the  story  of  a  family 
living  in  Salt  Lake  City,  who  endured  most  grievous  wrongs  from  that 
community,  whom  the  late  President  Garfield,  in  his  presidential  mes- 
sage, promised  to  reorganize  under  more  moral  principles.  Mrs.  Pad- 
dock, the  author,  has  resided  many  years  in  Salt  Lake,  and,  as  many 
officials  in  high  position  testify,  seems  fully  competent  for  her  work 
The  story  relates  little  to  Madame  La  Tour  herself,  but  mainly  tells 
the  history  of  her  family,  whom,  the  author  states,  are  now  living  in  Salt 
Lake,  and  who  have  passed  through  most  of  the  experiences  so  graph- 
ically portrayed  in  this  book.  Madame  La  Tour,  whose  husband 
dies,  is  then  kept  concealed  by  Joseph  Smith  and  Brigham  Young, 
in  order  that  her  children  may  escape  the  mother's  endeavors  for  their 
salvation  from  the  terrible  doctrines  of  Mormonism.  The  children 
grow  up,  two  of  the  boys  running  away  to  California,  but  the  other  un- 
fortunate children  remaining  to  endure  the  full  bitternesss  of  the  polyga- 
mous cup.  Louise  La  Tour,  the  beautiful  daughter,  who,  at  fifteen, 
had  passed  through  the  terrors  of  the  Endowment  House,  to  be  wedded 
to  Smith,  becomes,  on  that  prophet's  decease,  "sealed"  to  Heber  C. 
Kimball.  The  miseries  of  her  life,  and  relief  at  her  ultimate  escape  to 
San  Francisco  with  a  brave  man  to  whom  Young  had  arbitrarily  married 
her,  are  graphically  depicted.  Philip  La  Tour  marries  a  beautiful, 
pure  young  English  girl,  Jessie  Wilton.  By  Brigham  Young's  com- 
mand, after  a  short  and  happy  period  of  wedded  bliss,  Philip  is  com- 
pelled to  be  "  sealed  "  to  another  wife,  a  frivolous,  pretty  young  Mormon 
girl.  Jessie  is  forced  to  accompany  her  husband  to  the  Endowment 
House,  and  there  publicly  sanction  the  second  union.  The  terrible  or- 
deal and  subsequent  misery  break  her  heart,  and  add  a  fitting  ending 
to  the  fearful  beginning.  The  writer  has  not  hesitated  to  relate  the 
fullest  particulars  of  this  most  terrible  religion — the  hideous  Endow- 
ment House,  in  which,  among  other  disgusting  ceremonies,  is  per- 
formed a  "  Garden  of  Eden  scene,"  with  temptation  mummery  and  fig- 
leaf  apron  act,  and  other  disgusting  performances.  No  wonder  that 
young  girls  faint  upon  coming  out  of  such  ordeals.  We  wish  that 
instead  of  a  novel,  Mrs.  Paddock  had  published  a  book,  with  sworn  evi- 
dence as  to  the  veracity  of  the  statements.  It  would  have,  perhaps, 
had  more  weight.  But  then  novels  like  this  have  certainly  had  great 
influence,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  If, 
however,  one-half  of  this  book  is  true,  a  great  reformation  is  certainly 
needed.  Published  by  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert ;  for  sale  at  Beach's  ; 
price,  $r.  

Dr.  Milner  Fothergill's  little  book  on  "  Animal  Physiology"  presents 
a  rather  dry  subject  in  a  concise  and  attractive  form.  The  difficulty  in 
teaching  young  children  that  most  dry  but  important  branch  of  science, 
is  usually  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  its  acquirement.  Doctor 
Fothergill  has,  however,  much  in  the  manner  of  his  recent  hygienic  study 
on  the  "  Maintenance  of  Health,"  added  a  decided  interest  to  the  matter 
by  the  chatty  narrative  style,  always  so  needful  in  the  instruction  of  the 
young.  He  begins  at  the  beginning,  and  in  regular  order  proceeds  to 
construct  the  human  frame,  bone  by  bone,  muscle  by  muscle,  and  nerve 
by  nerve.  We  think  that  teachers  will  find  this  an  advantage  over  the 
usual  physiology  methods.  Published  by  Putnam,  New  York ;  for  sale 
at  Bancroft's  ;  price,  75  cents. 

After  long  waiting,  we  have  at  last  found  a  French  manual  which 
seems  to  most  nearly  fill  the  needs  of  the  ideal  article.  Mr.  Alfred  Sar- 
dou  has  just  completed  what  might  be  called  "  a  common-sense  sys- 
tem "  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  French  language.  It  is  entitled 
"  The  French  Language  Self-Taught"  The  author  states  in  his  pre- 
face that,  having  become  convinced  of  the  futility  of  endeavoring  to 
teach  French  solely  by  rulps  and  theoretical  devices,  he  has  striven  to 
present  the  language  familiar  to  the  French  of  to-day  by  means  of  grad- 
uated specimens  of  phrases,  idioms,  and  sentences  which  are  of  vital 
importance,  and  not  the  stately  classicisms  of  by-gone  centuries.  Idi- 
oms, he  says,  are  usually  omitted  in  systematic  works,  for  the  reason 
that,  being  contrary  to  the  given  rules,  they  can  not  be  classified  and 
governed.  This  author,  however,  while  by  no  means  disparaging  the 
methods  of  others,  has  merely  supplemented  theirs  by  the  addition  and 
greater  prominence  of  these  most  necessary  adjuncts,  believing  that  an 
idiomatic  knowledge  will  prove  of  greater  benefit  in  conversing  with 
foreigners,  and  that  with  a  familiarity  with  a  few  phrases,  the  student 
will  make  more  rapid  progress  than  in  the  old  and  laborious  style.  The 
arrangement  of  the  irregular  and  defective  verbs  is  most  complete  and 
thorough,  making  the  book  especially  valuable  as  a  work  of  reference. 
We  also  find  an  elaborate  and  systematic  collection  of  all  the  French 
idioms  sanctioned  by  the  Academy.  These  are  arranged  alphabeti- 
cally, each  verb  having  an  attendant  group.  .In  this  way  the  pupil  may 
rapidly  ascertain  the  meaning  of  many  hitherto  puzzling  phrases.  The 
accompanying  verb  charts  are  also  valuable  in  their  arrangement  and 
examples.  The  above  is  all  written  from  the  ordinary  standpoint — that 
it  fs  possible  to  acquire  a  good  knowledge  of  a  language  by  text-books. 
Most  people  who  have  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  other  tongues 
than  their  own  do  not  believe  this.  The  writer  does  not.  In  his  opin- 
ion, the  only  way  to  acquire  a  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  tongue 
is  by  reading  books  in  that  tongue  ;  to  acquire  a  speaking  knowledge 
of  it,  the  only  way  is  by  conversing  with  those  of  whom  it  is  the  mother 
tongue.  But  until  the  world  has  come  to  that  conclusion,  it  is  as  well 
they  should  pursue  the  beaten  track  ;  and  if  they  do,  Mr.  Sardou's 
book  is  probably  the  most  useful  guide  they  could  secure.  Published  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  ;  for  sale  at  the  bookstores. 

There  have  been  three  popular  heroines  among  the  Russian  Nihilists. 
Sophie  Bardin,  who  is  now  in  Siberia,  Vera  Sassulitch,  who  managed 
to  escape  to  Geneva,  where  she  is  now  in  exile,  and  Sophie  Pieoffsky, 
recently  implicated  in  the  Czar's  assassination,  and  now  the  heroine  of 
"The  Nihilist  Princess,"  a  spirited  novel  by  a  new  French  author, 
Monsieur  Gagneur,  whom  the  clever  New  York  Tribune  critic  says  is 
worthy  to  stand  beside  Tourgenieff  in  sounding  the  troubled  waters  of 
Russian  society.  The  plot  is  brief  but  forcible.  A  Russian  princess, 
Wanda  Kyi-loff,  learning  the  sad  history  of  her  hitherto  unknown  Polish 
mother,  is  turned  from  love  to  bitter  hatred  of  a  father  who  had  so 
ill-treated  his  wife.  In  this  mood  she  meets  a  female  Nihilist  Eagerly 
embracing  the  new  political  religion,  she  becomes  an  intrepid  revolu- 
tionist, ready  to  seek  any  danger.  She  follows  the  bitter  fortunes  of 
her  newly-found  friends  ;  enters  a  factory  to  labor  with  the  poor  and  to 
preach  to  them  the  gospel  of  freedom.  She  finally  meets  with  a  most 
tragic  end,  and  dies  a  martyr  to  the  cause,  although  not,  as  did  the  ori- 
ginal Sophie  Pieoffsky,  for  the  assassination  of  the  Czar.  Several 
Russian  officials  figure  in  the  story  under  thinly-disguised  characters. 
Among  other  personages,  Michael  Federoff  is  said  to  be  Hartmann, 
and  Korolef  is  identified  as  the  assassin  Roussakoff.  Published  by 
Janson,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's  ;  price,  $1.25. 


Mr.  W.  R.  Balch,  the  editor  of  the  American,  has  compiled  a  book 
of  extracts  from  the  speeches  and  writings  of  the  late  lames  A.  Gar- 
field.    It  will    be  in   the  "Little   Classic"   style,    and  published  by 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  at  an  early  date.' The  Magazine  of  A  rit  I 

for  September,  contains  beside  many  other  beautiful  pictures  an  en- 
graving of  Munckasy's  exquisite  painting  of  "  The  Last  Day  of  a  Con- 
demned Prisoner."  Among  illustrated  articles  of  note  are  "Christ 
Church,  Hampshire,"  "  The  Career  and  Works  of  Flaxman,"  and  "  The 

Salon  of  1881." The  October  number  of  the  Eclectic  Magazine 

contains  among  other  interesting  articles  ' '  Hector  Berlioz,  a  Biography, " 
the  Duke  of  Argyll's  recent  review,  "  The  Origin  of  Religion."  Saints- 
bury's    "New  Life  of  Voltaire,"  and  some  good  "Reminiscences  of 

Ivan  Tourgenieff." In  the  September  Nineteenth  Century,   Earl 

De  La  Warr  reviews  France's  situation  in  North  Africa,  Monsieur 
Reinach  explains  the  "Scrutin  de  Liste,"  Frederic  Harrison  gives 
a  forcible  article  on  the  late  "  Deadlock  in  the  House  of  Commons," 
and  Emile  de  Laveleye  writes  on  the  monetary  question  of  ' '  The  Future 

of  Gold. " A  writer  who  is  described  as  a  "well-known  Californian  " 

has  sketched  the  life  of  the  gold-seekers  of  '49,  in  a  volume  called 
"The  Land  of  Gold."  which  A.  Williams  &  Co.  will  publish  shortly. 
Mr.  Quarritch,  the  London  bookseller,  has  published  an  inter- 
esting catalogue  of  the  books  on  necromancy  to  be  found  on  his  shelves. 

The  death  of  Sidney  Lanier,  the  well-known  poet  and  litterateur, 

I  is  announced. 


TH  E       ARGONAUT. 


PERSONAL    GOSSIP. 

The  Shah  of  Persia  intends  to  spend  some  time  in  all  the 
great  European  capitals  early  next  year. 

A  report  is  circulating  that  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  intends  to 
come  before  the  public  as  a  Shakespearean  actor  next  season. 

The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  is  the  most  popular  man  in 
his  realm.     His  Tyroleans  always  speak,  of  him  as  "  Franzi." 

King-Alfonso  of  Spain  has  been  offered,  by  the  Queen  of 
England,  the  Garter  decoration  which  lapsed  on  the  death  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield. 

The  Archduchess  Valerie  of  Austria,  who  was  reported  to 
be  the  betrothed  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  is  now  said  to  be 
likely  to  become  the  bride  of  the  Duke  of  Genoa. 

Coquelin,  the  delightful  French  comedian,  speaks  of  com- 
ing to  this  country— not  next  year,  but  the  year  after.  He 
thinks  it  a  visit  that  every  republican  ought  to  make. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  now,  it  is  said,  astonishing  his  friends 
by  appearing  in  a  pair  of  eye-glasses.  They  are  of  the  an- 
cient sort,  with  large  black  horn  rims,  and  a  large  black  cord 
to  match. 

Young  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone's  appointment  as  a  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  recalls  the  fact  that  it  is  now  nearly  forty- 
seven  years  since  his  illustrious  father  accepted  a  similar 
appointment. 

The  lady  who  writes  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "  Ouida" 
is  said  to  be  turning  over  a  new  leaf,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
next  novel  from  her  pen  will  "reveal  a  new  talent."  Per- 
haps it  is  decency. 

Miss  Minnie  Sprague,  author  of  "  The  Daughter  of  Henry 
Sage  Rittenhouse,"  published  in  a  recent  Scribner's,  is  an 
Ohio  lady,  and  has  been  for  several  years  quite  a  reigning 
belle  in  Columbus  society. 

When  the  King  of  Dahomey  was  in  the  English  settle- 
ment, on  the  coast,  he  saw  an  officer  having  his  boots 
blacked.  The  king  didn't  happen  to  have  any  shoes  on,  but 
he  walked  up  and  had  his  bare  feet  polished. 

Jean  Ingelow's  life  is  more  beautiful  than  her  poetry. 
Her  face  is  well  known  among  the  wretched  poor  of  London, 
and  three  times  a  week  she  gives  a  dinner  to  the  sick  poor 
and  the  discharged  convalescents  from  hospitals. 

Father  Beckx,  General  of  the  Jesuits,  who  is  eighty-seven 
years  of  age,  lies  dangerously  ill  at  Rome.  The  Pope  pro- 
ceeded to  call  upon  the  sick  man.  It  was  night,  and  his 
holiness  stumbled  and  fell  in  the  street,  but  fortunately  sus- 
tained no  serious  injury. 

Marshal  Moltke  rode  in  front  of  the  imperial  cavalcade  at 
the  recent  review  of  the  German  army.  He  sat  erect,  silent, 
and  thoughtful.  Though  a  younger  man  by  several  years 
than  the  emperor,  age  and  care  seem  to  have  more  deeply 
impressed  themselves  upon  his  face  and  form. 

The  celebrated  swims  of  Lord  Byron  and  Leander  have 
just  been  eclipsed  by  Lord  Clandeboye,  eldest  son  of  Lord 
DufFerin,  who  swam  accross  the  Bosphorus  from  Therapia 
to  Beicos  in  a  little  over  an  hour.  The  swim  is  considerably 
longer  than  Byron's  swim  from  Sestos  to  Abydos. 

Ex-President  Hayes  has  a  farm  near  Bismarck,  Dakota, 
which  he  obtained  at  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  cents  an  acre. 
It  is  now  worth  fifteen  dollars  an  acre,  and  is  so  rich  that 
Mr.  Hayes  reaped  from  his  five  hundred  acres  of  wheat  last 
year  a  profit  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  John  Walter,  of  the  London  Times,  is  the  guest  of 
George  W.  Childs,  at  his  new  country-seat,  near  Philadel- 
phia. He  has  been  invited,  also,  to  a  dinner  by  the  Aztec 
Club,  of  Philadelphia,  at  which  Generals  Grant,  Sherman, 
Hancock,  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  and  Beauregard  are  expected 
guests. 

Mr.  Morton  has  taken  a  magnificent  house  in  Paris,  on  a 
square,  which,  in  honor  of  America,  has  been  named  "  Place 
des  Etat-Unis."  It  was  formerly  the  Place  de  Biche,  and 
in  the  most  desirable  part  of  the  new  Paris.  On  one  side  of 
Mr.  Morton's  house  is  the  splendid  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Montpensier. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  it  is  reported,  offered  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  two  hundred  acres  at  Green- 
wich. A  peculiarity  of  the  town  is  that  the  land  is  held  at 
high  figures.  A  few  families  own  a  great  many  acres,  and 
there  is  a  sort  of  family  pride  in  keeping  them,  and  handing 
them  down  to  their  descendants. 

Queen  Victoria  shows,  in  many  ways,  a  real  reverence  for 
her  far-off  predecessors  and  their  kin.  She  has,  for  exam- 
ple, just  presented  a  stained-glass  window  to  a  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund church,  to  the  memory  of  Mary  Tudor,  that  daughter 
of  Henry  VII.  who  married  first  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and 
afterward  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

The  Duke  de  Morny — otherwise  Daudet's  "  Due  de  Mora" 
— left  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  One 
daughter  is  married  to  the  Comte  de  la  Corzana,  and  the 
younger  one,  a  very  pretty  girl,  is  to  become  the  wife  of  the 
Marquis  de  Belbceuf.  Charles,  the  present  Duke  de  Morny, 
is  a  man  of  fashion  in  Paris,  and  Serge,  his  brother,  is  one  of 
the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique. 

Ex-President  Hayes  says  that  he  always  had  a  pre- 
sentiment that  Garfield  would  live.  He  added  :  "  My  life 
was  threatened  many  times.  I  have  a  large  package  of  letters 
labeled  '  Threats  of  Assassination,'  but  I  frequently  walked 
alone,  for  exercise,  around  several  squares  in  Washington, 
and  faced  boldly,  on  all  occasions,  where  danger  was  sus- 
pected, against  the  advice  of  others.  The  ushers  would 
generally  detect  crazy  persons  and  turn  them  away." 

German  journals  speak  of  a  remarkable  young  American 
by  the  name  of  Richard  M.  Jackson,  a  native  of  Ohio,  who 
has  become  a  favorite  of  the  king  of  Wurtemberg.  He  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  king  in  the  gardens  attached  to 
the  palace,  and  it  is  said  that  he  took  care  to  meet  the  sov- 
ereign accidentally  every  day,  and  then  always  behaved  with 
such  respectful  admiration  as  first  attracted  the  monarch's 
attention  and  then  won  his  favor.    He  is  the  royal  "reader." 


THE     DOMESTIC     MUSE. 


'Hail,   wedded  love!" — Milton. 


Their  Little  Son. 
Thou  happy,  happy  elf ! 
(But  stop — first  let  me  kiss  away  that  tear)  — 

Thou  tiny  image  of  myself  ! 
(My  love,   he's  poking  peas  into  his  ear  ! ) 
Thou  merry,  laughing  sprite! 
With  spirits  feather-light, 
Untouched  by  sorrow,  and  unsoiled  by  sin — 
(Good  heavens  !  the  child  is  swallowing  a  pin  ! ) 
Thou  little  tricksy  Puck  ! 
With  antic  toys  so  funnily  bestuck, 
Light  as  the  singing  bird  that  wings  the  air — 
(The  door !  the  door  !  he'll  tumble  down  the  stair ! ) 
Thou  darling  of  thy  sire  ! 
(Why,  Jane,  he'll  set  his  pinafore  a-fire  !  ) 
Thou  imp  ofmirth  and  joy  ! 

In  Ixjve's  dear  chain  so  strong  and  bright  a  link, 
Thou  idol  of  thy  parents— (Drat  the  boy  ! 
There  goes  my  ink  ! ) 

Thou  cherub — but  of  earth  ; 
Fit  playfellow  for  fays,  by  moonlight  pale, 

In  harmless  sport  and  mirth — 
(That  dog  will  bite  him  if  he  pulls  its  tail  ! ) 

Thou  human  humming-bee,  extracting  honey 
From  every  blossom  in  the  world  that  blows, 

Singing  in  youth's  elysiurn -ever  sunny — 
(Another  tumble  !— that's  his  precious  nose  ! ) 
Thy  father's  pride  and  hope  ! 
(He'll  break  the  mirror  with  that  skipping-rope!) 
With  pure  heart  newly  stamped  from  Nature's  mint — 
(Where  did  he  learn  that  squint?) 
Thou  young  domestic  dove  ! 
(He'll  have  that  jug  off,  with  another  shove!  ) 
Dear  nursling  of  the  hymeneal  nest ! 
(Are  those  torn  clothes  his  best?) 
Little  epitome  of  man  ! 

(He'll  climb  upon  the  table,  that's  his  plan!) 
Touched  with  the  beauteous  tints  of  dawning  life — 
(He's  got  a  knife  !  ) 
Thou  enviable  being ! 

No  storms,  no  clouds,  in  thy  blue  sky  foreseeing, 
Play  on,  play  on, 
My  elfin  John  ! 
•    Toss  the  light  ball— bestride  the  stick — 

(I  knew  so  many  cakes  would  make  him  sick  !) 
With  fancies  buoyant  as  the  thistle-down, 

Prompting  the  face  grotesque,  and  antic  brisk, 
With  many  a  lamb-like  frisk — 
(He's  got  the  scissors,  snipping  at  your  gown ! ) 
Thou  pretty  opening  rose  ! 

(Go  to  your  mother,  child,  and  wipe  your  nose  ! ) 
Balmy  and  breathing  music  like  the  South — 
(He  really  brings  my  heart  into  my  mouth  !) 
Fresh  as  the  morn,  and  brilliant  as  its  star — 
(I  wish  that  window  had  an  iron  bar  !) 
Bold  as  the  hawk,  yet  gentle  as  the  dove — 

(I'll  tell  you  what,  my  love, 
I  cannot  write,  unless  he's  sent  above  !) 

— Thomas  Hood. 

A  Post-Nuptial  Ode. 
We  used  to  walk  together  in  the  twilight, 

He  whispering  tender  words  so  sweet  and  low, 
As  down  the  green  lanes  when  the  dew  was  falling, 
And  through  the  woodlands  where  the  birds  were  calling, 

We  wandered  in  those  hours  so  long  ago. 

But  now  no  more  we  walk  in  purple  gloaming 

Adown  the  lanes— my  love  and  I — ah,  me; 

The  time  has  past  for  such  romantic  roaming — 

He  holds  the  baby  while  I'm  getting  tea. 

We  used  to  sit — with  lamp  turned  low — together, 

And  talk  of  love  and  its  divine  effects, 
When  nights  were  long  and  wintry  was  the  weather  ; 
Far  nobler  he  than  knight  with  knightly  feather. 

And  I  to  him  the  loveliest  of  my  sex. 
Now,  oft  when  wintry  winds  howl  round  the  gable, 

Immersed  in  smoke,  he  pores  o'er  gold  and  stocks, 
The  fact  ignored  that  just  across  the  table 

The  loveliest  of  her  sex  sits  darning  socks.        — Anon. 


"On  the   Landing;." 

AN    IDYL  OF   THE   BALUSTERS. 

Johnny,  aztet  j%.  Bobby,  cetet3%, 

BOBBY.  • 

"  Do  you  know  why  they've  put  us  in  that  back-room, 
Up  in  the  attic  close  against  the  sky. 
And  made  believe  our  nursery's  a  cloak-room, 
Do  you  know  why?" 

JOHNNY. 

"  No  more  I  don't,  nor  why  that  Sammy's  mother, 

What  ma  thinks  horrid,   'cause  he  bunged  my  eye, 
Eats  an  ice  cream  down  there  like  any  other — 
No  more  don't  I." 

BOBBY. 

"  Do  you  know  why  nurse  says  it  isn't  manners 
For  you  and  me  to  ask  folks  twice  for  pie, 
And  no  one  hits  that  man  with  two  bananas, 
Do  you  know  why?" 

JOHNNY. 

"  No  more  I  don't,  nor  why  that  girl  whose  dress  is 
Off  of  her  shoulders  don't  catch  cold  and  die. 
When  you  and  me  gets  croup  when  we  undresses — 
No  more  don't  I." 

BOBBY. 

"  Perhaps  she  ain't  as  good  as  you  and  I  is, 

And  God  don't  want  her  up  there  in  the  sky, 
And  lets  her  live,   to  come  in  just  when  pie  is — 
Perhaps  that's  why." 

JOHNNY. 

"  Do  you  know  why  that  man   that's  got  a  cropped  head 
Rubbed  it  just  now  as  if  he  felt  a  fly? 
Could  it  be,   Bobby,  something  that  I  drop-ded, 
An'  is  that  why?" 

BOBBY. 

"  Good  boys  behave,  and  so  they  don't  get  scalded, 
Nor  drop  hot  milk  on  folks  as  they  go  by." 
johnny  (piously). 
"  Marbles  would  bounce  on  Mr.  Jones's  bald  head, 
_  But  I  shan't  try." 

BOBBY. 

"  Do  you  know  why  Aunt  Jane  is  always  snarling 
At  you  and  me  because  we  tells  a  lie, 
And  she  don't  slap  that  man  that  called  her  darling?— 
Do  you  know  why?" 

JOHNNY. 

"  No  more  I  don't,  nor  why  that  man  with  mamma 
just  kissed  her  hand." 

BOBBY. 

"She  hurt  it,  and  that's  why 
He  made  it  well ;  the  very  way  that  mamma 
Does  it  to  I." 

JOHNNY. 

"  I  feel  so  sleepy was  that  papa  kissed  us? 

What  made  him  sigh  and  look  up  to  the  sky?" 

BOBBY. 

"We  weren't  down  stairs,  and  he  and  God  had  missed  us, 
And  that  was  why."  — Bret  Hark. 


STUDIES    IN    SLANG. 


It  is  natural  that  a  guild,  fraternity,  or  society  should  de- 
velop its  own  technical  words  and  phrases,  by  means  of 
which  its  members  can  converse  with  each  other  on  business 
without  being  understood  by  cowans  and  intruders  on  their 
mysteries.  In  no  country  is  this  more  marked  than  in  France, 
where  even  such  purists  and  masters  of  the  language  as 
Theophile  Gautier  did  not  scruple  to  make  use  oi  Argot.  Con- 
cerning the  derivation  of  this  word,  philologists  are  at  vari- 
ance, but  the  most  rational  derivation  seems  to  be  from  the 
old  word  argue,  like  argutie,  "  a  quibble,"  which  has  the 
same  origin,  and  purler  argot  would  seem  to  have  been  pri- 
marily equivalent  to  making  use  of  some  subtlety  of  speech. 
French  Argot  is  a  composite  dialect  containing  seven  dis- 
tinct elements  :  I.  Old  French  or  Provencal  words  ;  2.  Sub- 
stituted expressions  ;  3.  Arbitrary  modifications  of  words  ; 
4.  Alliterative  or  onomatopcetic  sounds  ;  5.  Jeux  de  mots  ; 
6.  Reminiscences  of  history,  politics,  the  drama,  literature, 
etc. ;  7.  Foreign  words  imported  into  the  language.  To  the 
first  class  belong  such  words  as  ficher,  now  constantly  in 
the  mouth  of  every  Parisian,  and  serving  for  almost  every 
conceivable  verbal  expression.  As  early  as  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury we  find  a  Mare"chal  de  Boucicaut  forcing  the  Saracens  to 
beat  a  retreat  et  d  se  Jicher  dans  des  jai dins ;  later  on  he 
pursues  them  etfiche  en  prison  ceux  qu'il  attrappe,  just  as  a 
modern  gendarme  fiihe  son  homme  an  violon — the  latter 
word  meaning  the  police  station.  The  substituted  expres- 
sions are  either  arbitrary  or  represent  some  function,  quali- 
ity,  or  aspect  of  the  original  word,  such  as  "ticker"  in  English 
for  a  "watch,"  and  tuyau de poele,  like  the  American  "stove- 
pipe," as  French  slang  for  a  hat.  The  modified  words  are 
still  more  arbitrary,  such  as  connob?-er  for  counaitre,  icigo 
for  ici,  and  the  like.  Of  the  imitative  sounds  frou-frou,  for 
the  rustling  of  silk,  is  a  sufficiently  well-known  example. 
A  curious  word  for  money  in  Argot  is  braise,  "  embers  " — 
that  is,  "the  thing  which  makes  the  pot  boil."  In  English 
"  coals"  is  used  in  exactly  the  same  sense,  and  the  Romman- 
ies  have  translated  it  into  vongar,  with  the  indentical  mean- 
ing. Among  these  plays  on  words  may  be  reckoned  ana- 
grams and  "back  -  slang,"  such  as  linspre  "prince,"  and 
a?'Souille  (for  souillart),  "blackguard,"  also  a  mediaeval 
word.  To  the  "reminiscences"  belong  such  names  as  Tar- 
tuffe,  Polichinelle,  and  epithets  like  Gambettiste,  Badinguiste, 
and  so  on.  Apropos  of  the  last  expression,  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  Badinguet  was  the  name  of  the  mason  dis- 
guised in  whose  clothes  Napoleon  III.  escaped  from  the 
prison  of  Ham,  and  it  stuck  to  him  as  a  nick-name  ever  after. 
During  the  Italian  campaign  the  emperor  called  up  a  soldier 
who  had  distinguished  himself  for  bravery  in  a  certain  en- 
gagement, and,  fastening  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
to  his  breast,  asked  him  his  name.  The  man  hesitated, 
looked  foolish,  and  at  last  flatly  refused  to  tell  it ;  but  on 
being  commanded  to  speak  out,  and  asked  the  reason  for 
his  reticence,  naively  remarked,  "  Moi  aussi,  je  m'appelle 
Badinguet."  The  foreign  words  in  French  slang  are  very 
numerous,  and  English  has  contributed  a  large  share, 
"dandy,"  "  handicap,"  "jockey,"  and  the  like,  being  quite 
familiar  to  the  frequenters  of  the  Boulevards.  One  would  at 
first  sight  be  inclined  to  derive  the  French  word  chic  from 
the  English  "  cheek  "  ;  but  it  appears  that  the  English  is 
itself  the  derived  word,  chic  being  an  old  romance  word,  sig- 
nifying finesse  or  subtlety,  and  forming  the  root  of  our  own 
word  chicanery.  Argot  is,  as  might  be  expected,  peculiarly 
rich  in  idioms  for  expressing  the  various  stages  of  alcohol- 
ism. Thus,  at  the  outset  one  is  said  etre  bien,  avoir  sa  pointei 
etre  monte,  en  train,  pousse,  parti,  lance,  or  en  patrouille.  A 
little  later  the  patient  is  legerement  emu;  presently  he  be- 
comes attendri,  a  condition  which  is  presently  followed  by 
that  state  of  self-contemplation  when  it  is  said  of  the 
individual,  qu'il  voit  en  dedans.  Arrived  at  this  stage  he  is 
decidedly  emeche,  and  may  expect  mal  aux  cheveux  in  the 
morning.  As  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  first  empire,  Argot 
seems  to  have  found  its  way  into  the  drawing-rooms,  as  the 
following  anecdote  sufficiently  proves.  M.  de  Beaumont, 
who  was  then  chamberlain  to  Napoleon,  announced  one 
evening  at  a  reception  at  the  Tuileries,  "  Mme.  la  Mare'chale 
Lefebvre!"  The  emperor  advanced  courteously  and  said, 
with  marked  emphasis,  "  Bonjour,  Madame  la  Duchesse  de 
Dantsick?"  On  this  the  duchess  turned  round  to  the  too- 
laconic  official  and  said,  "  Ah  /  ga  te  la  coupe,  cadet !  "  which 
maybe  freely  translated,  "  That's  one  for  your  nob,  young 
chap!"  Popular  cries,  often  arising  from  a  trifling  in- 
cident, contribute  a  number  of  strange  idioms  to  Parisian 
slang.  Some  years  back  a  countrywoman  was  noticed  hus- 
tling about  a  railway  station  in  the  capital,  vainly  seeking 
for  her  husband  whom  she  had  lost,  and  crying  "  Oil  est 
Lambert?"  This  tickled  the  fancy  of  the  crowd  ;  the  words 
flew  like  lightning  over  Paris,  and  formed  for  years  a  good- 
humored  though  somewhat  idiotic  form  of  "chaff."  As  great 
a  popularity,  though  short-lived,  was  achieved  by  the  admir- 
ing phrase  of  "Oh,  c'te-tete  !"  ("  Oh,  what  a  head!")  with 
which  2.  gamin  greeted  the  turbaned  head  of  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  as  it  was  protruded  from  the  window  of  the  railway 
carriage  on  its  owner's  arrival  in  Paris.  Among  the  popular 
French  slang  words  for  "head"  we  may  notice  the  word 
"coco,"  given — like  our  own  "nut" — on  account  of  the  sim- 
ilarity in  shape  between  a  cocoanut  and  a  human  skull.  "As- 
tu  fini  ?  Asseyez-vous  dessus  !  "  The  last  idiom,  which  real- 
izes our  own  expression  to  "sit  upon,"  means  to  impose 
silence  on  any  one.  The  vulgar  English  idiom,  "  Do  you 
see  any  green  in  my  eye?"  has  its  exact  counterpart  in 
French,  though  the  two  peoples  appear  to  have  arrived  at  it 
independently.  Monselet  has  the  following  passage:  "  Et 
quand  tu  m'auras  bien  amide,  en  serai-je  plus  avance'e,  je 
te  prie?  Regarde  done  de  quelle  nuance  est  mon  ceil." 
Monselet's  words,  "  En  serai-je  plus  avance'e?"  for  example, 
naturally  call  up  an  inimitable  picture  in  Punch  of  a  tenant's 
dinner,  at  which  one  of  the  quality,  addressing  his  next-door 
neighbor,  remarks  what  delicious  claret  it  is  that  they  are 
drinking.  "Yes,"  says  the  farmer,  sententiously,  "but  wc 
doiit  seem  to  get  no  forrarder."  As  a  test  of  national  dispo- 
sition, Argot  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  traditional  ballad. 
Parisian  slang  especially  is  very  characteristic  of  the  people 
who  make  use  of  it ;  it  is  lively,  witty,  and  energetic,  often 
something  more  than  un  pen  risque,  but  always  amusing. — 
Saturday  Review. 
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One  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  a  government  republi- 
can in  form  is  the  growth  of  an  official  and  moneyed  aris- 
tocracy. We  may  endure  the  latter,  and  regard  it  as  but  a 
temporary  danger.  The  power  of  money  is  not  always 
abused.  The  possession  of  money  is  not  always  an  evil.  The 
possessor  of  great  wealth  and  large  possessions  is  apt  to  be 
conservative.  He,  more  than  others,  is  interested  in  the  su- 
premacy of  the  law,  and  none  more  than  the  rich  desire 
order  in  society.  We  may  not  fear  any  permanence  to  the 
aristocracy  of  money  so  long  as  our  laws  forbid  the  entail- 
ing of  estates,  and  discourage  their  transmission  to  the  eld- 
est born.  It  is  pretty  safe  to  calculate  that  the  second  in 
descent  from  the  millionaire  will  die  poor.  There  are  only 
one  or  two  instances  in  America  where  any  considerable  for- 
tune has  succeeded  in  reaching  the  third  generation.  The 
danger  of  a  political  aristocracy  is  infinitely  greater,  because 
there  is  a  power  to  perpetuate  it,  through  the  exercise  of  the 
power  itself.  There  is  greater  danger  where  money  and  po- 
litical power  enter  into  an  alliance  with  each  other.  Since 
the  earlier  and  federal  days  of  our  republic  there  have  been 
two  conspicuous  efforts  toward  the  establishment  of  a  polit- 
ical aristocracy.  The  institution  of  slavery  was,  in  its  very 
essence,  aristocratic.  It  gave  to  the  owner  of  slave  property 
a  social  distinction  that  marked  him  as  not  of  the  common 
people.  It  gave  him  wealth,  for  it  conferred  upon  him  the 
accumulation  of  the  labor  of  others.  It  gave  him  leisure 
for  political  management,  and  it  gave  him  the  desire  to  com- 
mand. During  nearly  a  century  the  South  held  and  exer- 
cised a  political  power  that  was  altogether  disproportioned 
to  the  numbers,  general  intelligence,  or  aggregate  wealth  of 
the  Southern  people.  It  held  during  the  first  ninety  years  of 
our  government  more  of  the  civil  and  military  positions  than 
it  was  entitled  to  in  any  just  or  fair  distribution  of  govern- 
mental patronage.  From  the  Presidential  office  down  to  the 
lowest  of  appointments  in  Washington, the  South  was  favored. 
Of  army,  navy,  and  diplomatic  positions  it  had  more  than  its 
share.  In  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  power  it 
overshadowed  the  North.  The  effort  to  extend  this  power, 
to  consolidate  it,  and  give  to  it  permanent  recognition,  led  to 
the  civil  war.  When  the  war  was  ended,  slavery  abolished, 
and  the  States  restored  to  an  equality  with  those  where  the 
institution  of  slavery  had  not  of  previous  years  existed,  this 
first  danger  of  a  political  and  moneyed  aristocracy  passed 
away.  It  would  be  better  to  say  that  it  changed  its  base 
from  the  South  to  the  North  ;  from  the  Democratic  to  the 
Republican  party.  The  war,  which  played  its  part  in  de- 
stroying a  slave-holding  Southern  aristocracy,  contributed  to 
build  up,  in  another  section  of  the  country,  a  Northern 
shoddy  aristocracy — an  aristocracy  that  had  all  the  inso- 
lence of  the  slave-holders  without  their  intelligence  or  their 
dignity  of  demeanor.  Out  of  the  war  there  came  a  class  of 
contractors,  oil  merchants,  railway-builders,  and  stock-gam- 
blers, with  abnormal  fortunes.  The  swing  of  the  great  busi- 
ness pendulum,  from  South  to  North,  left  the  South  poor  and 
the  North  rich.  The  South  struggled  through  a  decade  of 
adversity,  while  the  North  enjoyed  a  period  of  unmerited 
prosperity.  Men  are  young  that  took  part  in  the  civil  war. 
It  seems  but  to  have  occurred  yesterday,  and  yet  within 
that  time  millionaires  have  multiplied  among  us  in  all  the 
Northern  States  in  a  most  miraculous  manner— so  miracu- 


lous that,  for  the  first  time,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  in  the 
visitation  of  lice  and  toads  that  afflicted  Egypt  in  Bible  days. 
Out  of  the  war,  too,  came  another  class  that  is  disposed  to  be 
aristocratic  in  its  tendencies.  We  mean  the  epauletted  he- 
roes whom  the  gratitude  of  the  Northern  people  elevated  to 
distinguished  political  positions,  and,  in  the  first  enthusiasm 
of  their  patriotic  emotions,  made  heroes.  General  Grant  is 
the  type  of  this  class.  His  elevation  to  the  presidential 
office  carried  along  with  it  a  whole  battalion  of  ambitious 
military  men,  who,  having  been  flattered  with  the  idea  that 
they  had  saved  the  country,  felt  that  they  owned  it.  In  our 
judgment,  it  was  the  unepauletted  heroes,  who,  fighting  in 
the  ranks,  saved  the  nation  from  dismemberment.  This 
class  of  military  heroes,  political  party  bosses,  and  the 
shoddy  fortunates  came  naturally  together.  Common  acci- 
dents had  made  them  friends.  The  politician,  with  the  ma- 
chine ;  the  general,  who,  through  accident,  had  met  success ; 
the  banker,  who,  through  the  adjustment  of  the  debt,  had 
got  rich  ;  the  millionaire,  who  had  stumbled  up  the  rounds 
of  fortune's  ladder — all  felt,  when  they  were  thrown  together, 
that  they  were  natural  allies.  It  was  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  for  them  to  attempt  to  perpetuate  their  money, 
their  positions,  and  their  social  elevation  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  political  and  moneyed  aristocracy.  Grant  had  twice 
been  President.  He  had  commended  himself  to  the  moneyed 
people  by  an  administration  that  had  an  eye  single  to  their 
welfare.  Conkling  represented  a  State  whose  commercial, 
banking,  and  manufacturing  interests  were  larger  than  any 
other  in  the  Union.  Logan  was  one  of  the  heroes.  Cameron 
and  Chandler  were  millionaires.  Grant  had  traveled  around 
the  world  upon  contributed  money — money  that  had  come 
from  syndicates  which  had  negotiated  foreign  bonds  ;  from 
bankers  who  were  protected  under  a  false  system  of  legisla- 
tive favoritism.  This  shoddy  alliance  of  bosses,  heroes,  and 
millionaires  determined  to  elect  Grant  a  third  time  President 
of  the  United  States.  Then  came,  for  the  second  time,  dan- 
ger to  this  Republic.  To  have  broken  down  this  time  the 
honored  tradition  of  two  terms  for  the  presidential  office  ; 
to  have  given  a  triumph  at  Chicago  to  Conkling,  Logan,  and 
Cameron,  would  have  consolidated  machine  politics,  sena- 
torial patronage,  executive  dynasty,  and  moneyed  power 
into  a  fixed  and  insolent  aristocracy,  that  nothing  less  than 
a  second  civil  war  would  have  relieved  the  country  from. 


It  was  a  great  popular  triumph  that  defeated  General 
Grant  in  his  criminal  ambition  ;  that  sent  the  senatorial  tri- 
umvirate humiliated  to  their  homes,  and  that  nominated  Gen- 
eral Garfield  and  elected  him  to  the  Presidential  office.  It 
was  an  unkind,  and  cruel,  and  devilish  fate  that  struck  down 
the  President  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  splendid  and  use- 
ful career,  and  made  a  stalwart  President.  It  blinds  us,  this 
blow  from  the  hands  of  Providence.  We  stagger  under  it, 
and  know  not  what  to  do.  Perhaps  this  accidental  Presi- 
dent will  do  all  that  patriotism  demands  of  him,  and  perhaps 
he  will  not.  Perhaps  he  will  rise  to  the  level  of  the  great  po- 
sition to  which  he  has  been  brought  by  the  assassination  of 
him  who  was  elected  President,  and  perhaps  he  is  not  com- 
posed of  the  stuff  out  of  which  heroes  are  made.  Perhaps  he 
will  rise  superior  to  the  accident  of  his  position,  and  leave 
his  former  political  friends  down  in  the  arena  of  the  party 
struggle.  Perhaps  he  will  remember  that  he  is  in  Garfield's 
place  by  an  act  of  God,  to  which  the  people  are  riot  recon- 
ciled, and  that  the  people  hope  to  see  him  follow  in  the  line 
of  governmental  administration  marked  out  for  him  by  Gen- 
eral Garfield.  We  do  not  believe  that  President  Arthur  will 
do  this  thing.  We  believe  that  he  will  turn  Blaine  and  all 
but  one  or  two  of  Garfield's  Cabinet  out  of  office.  We  be- 
lieve he  will  carry  his  pet  political  resentments  into  the  Ex- 
ecutive chair.  We  believe  he  will  bring  around  him  those 
who  were  the  political  opponents  and  personal  enemies  of 
General  Garfield.  We  believe  he  will  seek  the  counsel  of 
Grant,  whom  the  nation  repudiates,  and  who  at  one  time, 
and  until  the  dark-winged  angel  hung  over  the  bed  of  the 
dying  President,  thought  an  apology  due  from  the  President 
to  an  ex-President  for  some  fancied  slight.  We  believe  he 
will  make  Conkling  his  political  fidus  Achates,  for  we  re- 
member that  when  the  quarrel  came  between  the  senator 
and  the  President,  General  Arthur  followed  the  senator's 
political  fortunes,  turned  his  back  upon  Garfield,  and  en- 
deavored to  restore  Conkling  to  a  position  he  had  resigned 
in  petulance  and  forfeited  by  desertion.  We  hear  the  re- 
ports, as  they  come  from  the  East,  with  little  pleasure.  We 
look  with  little  favor  upon  the  fact  that  the  President  is 
endeavoring  to  become  a  peace-maker  between  warring  party 
factions.  We  remember  with  pleasure  the  high  position  as- 
sumed by  General  Garfield  in  making  his  appointments. 
We  should  prefer  to  know  that  the  President  intended  to  so 
administer  his  office  that  it  would  serve  the  country,,  rather 
than  endeavor  to  reconcile  quarelsome  partisans.  If  Gen- 
eral Arthur  permits  this  old  conspiracy  to  have  its  triumph, 
it  will  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  another  national  contest 
to  defeat  the  formation  of  a  political  and  moneyed  aristocracy 
at  Washington.  To  place  Conkling,  or  any  one  he  may 
designate,  in  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State,  or  Grant,  or 
anybody  he  may  designate,  as  Secretary  of  War,  is  to  give 
the  political  machine  a  turn  backward,  which  that  part  of 


the  American  people  who  compose  the  Republican  party 
will  not  allow  nor  patiently  endure.  We  may  submit  to  the 
death  of  Garfield  as  an  act  of  God,  but  we  will  hold  General 
Arthur  responsible  for  the  balance  of  the  programme.  Gen- 
eral Arthur  has  no  business  to  so  far  consult  his  personal 
feelings  or  his  political  friendships  as  to  endeavor  to  restore 
to  party  power  and  political  influence  a  class  so  distinctly 
and  emphatically  repudiated  as  was  the  Conkling-Grant- 
Logan-Cameron  faction  at  the  National  Convention  at  Chi- 
cago. It  would  be  a  piece  of  personal  egotism  that  would 
be  unendurable.  We  use  the  word  "  unendurable "  within 
the  meaning  of  a  constitution  and  a  form  of  popular  gov- 
ernment that  will  enable  this  wrong  to  be  righted  at  the 
ballot-box  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  presents  itself.  No  one 
better  than  General  Arthur  knows  the  significance  of  recent 
political  events.  He  was  at  Chicago,  and  saw  great  sena- 
tors and  an  ex-President  whirled  like  straws  in  the  wind  of 
popular  passion.  He  saw  the  air  filled  with  the  chaff  of 
lesser  men.  He  passed  through  the  election,  and  knows 
how  small  a  figure  any  one  person  cut  in  achieving  the 
great  result.  He  presided  over  the  Senate  through  its  dis- 
graceful deadlock.  He  followed  Conkling  in  his  ill-fortuned 
retirement.  He  knows  the  popular  opinion  of  the  Republi- 
can party  as  demonstrated  in  this  week's  convention  in  New 
York.  He  knows  the  temper  of  the  intelligent  and  honest 
masses  of  the  Republican  party,  and  if,  in  sympathy  with  the 
party  fortunes  or  personal  ambitions  of  Conkling,  or  Grant, 
or  any  one  else,  he  turns  his  back  upon  the  party  through 
whose  success  he  came  accidentally  to  power,  he  will  be 
a  traitor  to  that  party,  and  will  receive  and  deserve  a  traitor's 
reward. 

Speaking  of  a  moneyed  and  political  aristocracy,  we  must 
almost  of  necessity  refer  to  our  neighbor  over  the  hill.  Ne- 
vada has  always,  we  believe,  since  the  election  of  Nye,  sold 
her  senatorial  positions  to  the  highest  bidder,  or,  in  gratitude, 
given  them  tocher  richest  men.  Let  us  recall  her  illustrious 
sons.  As  colleague  to  the  story-telling  Nye  was  William  M. 
Stewart,  then  the  most  prosperous  and  money-making  of  her 
money-making  lawyers.  How  much  money  it  cost  him  to 
go  to  Washington  we  do  not  know,  because  we  do  not  know 
how  rich  he  was  when  he  began  his  senatorial  career,  nor 
how  poor  he  is  now.  Then  came  John  P.  Jones,  whilom 
King  of  the  Comstock.  If  he  does  not  own  Nevada,  he 
ought  to,  for  he  bought  it,  and  paid  for  it,  and  bought  it 
again,  and  paid  for  it  again,  and  he  now  talks  about  it,  and 
bargains  over  it  as  though  he  owned  it,  and  we  think  he  does. 
And  then  the  Comstock  had  another  king,  and  Sharon, 
deeming  the  senatorial  position  as  a  part  of  the  regalia  of 
the  throne,  reached  out  and  snatched  it,  and,  although  he 
did  not  choose  to  wear  the  bauble  very  much,  kept  it  about 
his  royal  person,  and,  when  it  suited  him  to  visit  the  national 
capital,  availed  himself  of  his  royal  prerogative  to  wear  the 
senatorial  toga,  Nevada  is  above  politics,  and  scorns  the 
filthy  pool ;  so  when  Mr.  James  G.  Fair  would  not  accom- 
modate his  party  feeling  to  the  State,  the  State  accommo- 
dated itself  to  him ;  for  Fair  was  King  of  the  Comstock, 
crowned  by  an  obedient  legislature  with  the  senatorial  crown, 
and  clad  in  the  senatorial  toga.  And  now  there  is  another 
king  to  the  Comstock,  Mr.  Mackey ;  and,  because  he  is  the 
richest  man  in  the  State,  he  must  be  senator  from  Nevada. 
So  Jones  will  bargain  himself  into  the  Cabinet,  and  bargain 
Mr.  Mackey  into  the  Senate,  and  reserve  to  himself  the 
privilege  of  swapping  himself  back  when  Mr.  Fair  or  Mr. 
Mackey  shall  have  tired  of  this  pretty  plaything  which  rich 
men  may  own  in  Nevada. 

Bargainings  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  We  know 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  engaged  in  the 
business.  Mr.  Blaine  must  be  somehow  retired,  and,  that 
his  withdrawal  may  not  seem  to  have  been  otherwise  than 
voluntary,  he  will  be  sent  to  the  honorable  exile  of  a  first- 
class  foreign  mission,  in  order  that  ex-Psesident  Grant  or 
Hamilton  Fish  may  become  Secretary  of  State,  or  that 
Senator  Conkling  may  succeed  to  the  place.  Report  says 
Mr.  Conkling  must  be  brought  back  to  public  life,  and  that 
the  President  is  engaged  in  that  business.  How  to  do  it  is 
what  troubles  the  ex-collector  of  New  York,  and  that,  being 
interpreted,  means  how  can  the  President  defeat  the  will  of 
the  people,  and  by  indirection  keep  the  senator  from  Utica 
in  office?  If  one  of  the  New  York  senators  would  resign, 
Conkling  would  be  given  his  place  ;  but  it  is  feared  that  this 
would  not  be  prudent,  and  we  should  hope  it  would  not, 
and  we  believe  it  would  not.  New  York  would,  in  such  an 
event,  return  a  Democrat  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Every 
indication  so  far  made  by  President  Arthur  seems  to  suggest 
a  desire  on  his  part  to  gather  around  him  the  political  and 
personal  adherents  of  the  stalwart  faction,  and  to  drive  away 
from  him  all  the  especial  friends  of  Garfield  and  Blaine. 
This  is  styled  by  the  news-gatherers  of  the  press  as  a 
desire  on  his  part  to  bring  harmony  to  the  ranks  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  President  Arthur  is  an  intelligent  and  ex- 
perienced politician,  not  supposed  to  be  greatly  troubled 
with  a  scrupulous  political  conscience.  He  knows  that  the 
stalwarts  have  been  repudiated  by  the  Republican  party, 
and   if  he  undertakes  to  restore  Grant,  Conkling,  and  their 
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friends  to  party  power,  it  will  be  an  attempt  on  his  part  to 
defeat  the  intelligently  and  deliberately  expressed  will  of  the 
Republican  party  of  the  United  States. 


We  are  interested  in  this  State.  The  same  party  divisions 
that  disturb  New  York  divide  California.  -The  same  faction 
that,  under  the  leadership  of  Conkling  and  Grant,  has  un- 
dertaken to  build  up  a  dynasty  at  Washington  with  satraps 
at  New  York,  would  establish  a  dependency  on  the  Pacific. 
There  is  here  in  San  Francisco  a  little  vicious  band  of 
hungry  politicians  awaiting  with  deepest  solicitude  the  re- 
sult of  events  at  Washington.  The  death  of  Garfield  was 
in  answer  to  their  political  devil-worship,  and  they  hope  to 
reap  the  fruit  of  political  changes  growing  out  of  it.  These 
crocodiles  have  laid  their  eggs  in  the  sand.  The  tail  of  the 
political  serpent  has  some  of  its  most  venomous  and 
noisy  rattles  in  San  Francisco,  whose  interest  Black-and- 
Tan  is  guarding  at  Washington.  Would  it  not  be  as  be- 
coming and  as  practicable  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  endeavor  to  reconcile  party  differences  in  Califor- 
nia by  bringing  Mr.  Gorham  back  to  official  life,  as  in  New 
York  to  restore  Conkling  to  position?  Senator  Conkling 
insulted  the  President  by  withholding  from  him  official  rela- 
tions ;  by  denying  him  social  recognition  ;  by  quarreling 
with  the  executive  function.  Mr.  Gorham  supplemented 
this  atrocious  conduct  of  his  chief  by  daily  personal  de- 
traction of  Mr.  Garfield  in  the  journal  owned  by  an  official 
thief.  He  charged  the  President  with  crimes  and  with  the 
commission  of  offenses  that  touched  his  personal  honor. 
He  denounced  the  administration.  On  the  very  day  that 
his  comrade,  Guiteau,  sent  his  bullet  into  the  quivering  flesh 
of  the  President,  Gorham  had  assailed  General  Garfield  by 
insinuations  touching  his  personal  integrity.  Perhaps  Pres- 
ident Arthur  may  think  it  would  be  wise  policy  to  endeavor 
to  harmonize  party  differences  in  California  by  giving  to  this 
worthless  and  cowardly  miscreant  some  place  at  the  public 
crib,  where  he  can  steal  a  living.  The  best  way  for  the  new 
President  to  harmonize  party  differences  and  build  up  party 
interests  is  for  him  to  let  the  party  fights  alone ;  keep  out  of 
them  ;  keep  above  them.  Let  him  fill  his  great  office  and 
administer  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people,  for  the 
honor  of  the  whole  country,  and  for  the  advantage  of  all  its 
parts,  and  the  lesser  interests  of  the  Republican  party  will 
take  care  of  themselves. 

In  our  last  issue  we  made  some  criticism  upon  the  fact 
that  certain  leaders  in  the  "Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  Amer- 
ica" had,  in  what  we  thought  the  exhibition  of  a  reprehen- 
sible cowardice,  undertaken  to  explain  away  a  certain  docu- 
ment showing  the  nativity  and  religion  of  all  the  candidates 
for  municipal  office.  We  said,  in  that  article,  that  "the 
leaders  of  the  order  were  misrepresenting  its  rank  and  file," 
and  in  it  we  advised  that  these  cowards  be  "  fired  out,"  and 
that  "  stronger  and  braver  men  be  invited  to  fill  their  places." 
This  article  created  some  commotion,  and  has  led  to  a  some- 
what active  interchange  of  opinion  among  the  members  of 
the  order.  We  had  regarded  the  organization  as  especially 
and  emphatically  "political";  called  into  existence  for  po- 
litical purposes ;  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of 
American  institutions  against  ecclesiastical  conspiracies  and 
political  intrigues.  At  the  time  of  writing  we  had  acquired 
no  intimate  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  institution, 
and  had  not  been  authoritatively  advised  of  the  underlying 
principles  of  the  order.  Since  that  writing  we  have  under- 
taken to  post  ourselves,  and  what  we  now  write  we  declare 
to  be  from  authentic  sources.  We  were  surprised  when  cer- 
tain persons,  claiming  to  be  members  of  the  order,  informed 
us  that  questions  of  politics  and  religion  were  excluded  from 
consideration,  and  that  the  primary  object  of  it  was  to  "  dis- 
pense charity,  encourage  education,  obedience  to  the  law, 
"and  to  promote  fraternal  fellowship  among  its  members." 
If  the  men  who  have  undertaken  to  establish  the  order  in 
California  think  these  admirable  purposes  are  the  leading 
and  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  order,  they  are  simply 
mistaken.  The  first  and  primary  object  is  political — to  en- 
able native-born  Americans  to  maintain  their  privileges  and 
practice  their  duties  as  citizens,  and  to  discharge  and  exer- 
cise the  common  rights  of  American  sovereignty.  The 
beneficial  and  fraternal  part  of  the  business  is  in- 
cidental, and  is  optional  with  the  different  "  camps " 
formed  within  the  order.  The  principles  of  the  "  Patri- 
otic Order  Sons  of  America "  are  thus  formulated  : 
"  The  Order  has  for  its  object  the  inculcation  of  pure  Ameri- 
"  can  principles  ;  the  opposition  to  foreign  interference  with 
"  State  interests  in  the  United  States  of  America  ;  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  fraternal  love  ;  the  preservation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  the  propagation  of  free 
"education."  "Inculcation  of  pure  American  principles" — 
that  is  good.  "  Opposition  to  foreign  interference  " — that 
is  good.  The  "preservation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States" — that  is  good.  All  are  political  ;  they  embody  the 
very  essence  of  national  politics.  These  things  are  not  "par- 
tisan," but  they  are  political  in  the  very  highest  and  broadest 
sense.  And  now  we  quote  from  the  "preamble"  of  the 
order  :  "  Now,  therefore,  we,  the  undersigned,  Sons  of  Amer- 
"ica — children  of  its  soil,  rea^d  beneath  the  shadow  of  its 


"  flag,  loving  it  as  none  others  can  love,  knowing  it  as  none 
"  others  can  know,  and  having  an  interest  in  its  future  wel- 
"  fare,  nearer,  truer,  deeper  than  all  mankind  beside — do 
"hereby  associate  ourselves  into  an  Order,  for  the  purpose 
"of  maturing  ourselves  in  the  knowledge  and  encouraging 
"  each  other  in  the  practice  of  our  rights  and  duties  as  citi- 
"  zens  of  a  country  in  which  we  are  called  to  exercise  among 
"our  fellow-men  the  common  rights  of  sovereignty.  In 
"  which  act  of  association  we  severally  pledge  ourselves  to 
"  the  observance  and  support  of  the  laws  of  the  land  and 
"  the  regulations  of  this  body,  as  becomes  the  sons  of  free- 
"  men,  willing  to  submit  to  the  restraints  of  social  order,  and 
"acknowledging  no  other  bonds  but  those  of  duty  to  our 
"  God,  our  country,  and  ourselves."  Let  this  preamble  be 
properly  interpreted  by  the  intelligent  man  who  loves  his 
native  land,  and  it  will  be  found  to  contain  the  broadest  dec- 
laration of  political  principles.  Behind  this  shield  the 
American  soldier  can  fight  for  everything  he  holds 
dear.  The  rights  of  an  American  citizen  embrace  every 
privilege  incident  to  American  sovereignty.  The  duty  of  an 
American  citizen  summons  him  to  the  defense  of  every  prin- 
ciple of  liberty  whenever  it  is  imperiled.  From  behind  this 
intrenchment  he  may  be  summoned  to  resist  every  aggres- 
sion that  comes  to  republican  freedom.  Whether  it  come 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  masses,  the  criminal  attempts  of 
agrarian  or  communistic  adventurers,  from  alien  conspira- 
tors or  ecclesiastical  intrigue  ;  whether  it  take  the  shape  of 
local  insurrection,  or  civil  war,  or  foreign  aggression,  or  the 
more  dangerous  form  of  Jesuitical  assault  upon  the  common 
schools,  which  are  the  foundation  stones  upon  which  has 
been  reared  the  superstructure  of  the  American  common- 
wealth, it  is  the  duty  of  the  "  Patriotic  Order  of  Sons  of 
America  "  to  give  it  combat.  This  order  was  first  established 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1847,  by  wise  men,  who  saw  in  that  city 
the  first  and  most  serious  conflicts  between  the  alien  bigot 
and  the  intelligent  native-born  ;  who  saw — or  thought  they 
saw — danger  to  the  future  progress  of  American  institutions 
if  there  were  not  some  effective  organization  established  to 
resist  alien  interference  in  our  political  affairs,  and  the  ag- 
gression of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  that  regarded  a 
foreign  spiritual  power  as  superior  to  any  civil  authority.  It 
was  suspended  during  the  war.  Patriotism  called  its  mem- 
bers to  another  and  bloodier  combat.  In  1S66  it  was  re- 
established, and  since  that  time  it  has  progressed.  It  is  as 
broad  as  the  Union,  and  in  the  Southern  States  it  has  found 
its  most  hearty  encouragement ;  and,  although  membership 
is  confined  to  the  native-born,  it  is  not  proscriptive  ;  it  does 
not  provide  that  its  members  may  not  vote  for  an  adopted 
citizen  to  hold  office  ;  it  does  not  interfere  with  any  man's 
religious  convictions,  nor  prevent  him  from  following  any 
form  of  religious  faith,  but  says  to  him,  in  substance  : 
Keep  your  religion  out  of  American  politics  ;  keep  your 
foreign  priests  from  interfering  in  our  civil  government ; 
keep  your  pulpits  free  from  meddling  with  our  political 
affairs.  Keep  your  prelates,  your  priests,  your  laymen, 
and  your  politicians  from  meddlesome  interference  with 
our  common,  schools.  You  have  a  large,  ignorant, 
vicious,  and  bigoted  following,  and  when  they  all  go 
one  way,  and  are  all  devoted  to  one  purpose,  we  think  we 
know  from  whence  they  derive  their  inspiration,  and  we  do 
not  like  it,  and  will  not  endure  it.  This  order,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  recognizes  the  worth  and  appreciates  the  value  of 
a  very  large  number  of  adopted  citizens,  and  to  all  who  are 
intelligent,  independent,  and  patriotic,  it  extends  the  fullest 
welcome  of  citizenship,  and  the  fullest  protection  of  the  law. 
The  order  makes  this  authoritative  announcement  in  refer- 
ence to  the  foreign-born  :  "  Believing  that  the  American- 
"born  naturally  feel  most  attached  to  their  native  land,  we 
"  therefore  consider  that,  while  working  hand  in  hand  with 
"  that  class  of  foreigners  who  believe  in  free  education  and 
"  the  free  principles  of  our  government,  we  do  not  con- 
"ceive  their  admission  to  our  order  either  necessary  or  ad- 
"  visable,  particularly  as  there  are  other  kindred  organiza- 
tions in  which  they  can  do  good  in  their  own  way."  And 
this  :s  right.  It  is  a  family  affair.  American-born  citizens 
have  a  right  to  the  substantial  direction  of  American  poli- 
tics, and  there  is  no  intelligent  and  generous-minded  for- 
eigner who  does  not  recognize  and  admit  the  proposition. 
If  any  doubt  exists  that  the  Argonaut  is  right  in  declaring 
that  this  is  a  political  organization,  let  the  doubter  read  the 
following  qualification  of  membership:  "No  person  shall 
"  be  entitled  to  membership  in  the  order  except  he  be  of 
"  good  moral  character,  sixteen  years  of  age,  a  believer  in 
"the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  as  the  creator  and  pre- 
"  server  of  the  universe  ;  born  on  the  soil,  or  within  the  juris- 
"  diction  of  the  United  States  ;  in  favor  of  free  education  ; 
"  opposed  to  any  union  of  Church  and  State,  and  to  the  in- 
"  terference  of  any  foreign  power,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
"  the  affairs  of  this  gcmernment"  The  italics  are  ours. 
This  is  politics,  and  it  is  not  an  interference  in  religion.  It 
prevents  the  members  of  any  ecclesiastical  establishment 
from  any  interference  in  our  political  affairs.  In  a  word,  it 
declares  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Pope's 
political  Irish  shall  not  rule  America.  The  purpose  of  the 
order  is  patriotic.  Its  regalia  is  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue, 
and  no  man  of  native  birth  has  any  right  to  join  it,  or  to 


remain  a  member  of  it,  who  does  not  love  the  country  and 
its  institutions  better  than  he  loves  either  the  Republican  or 
Democratic  party. 

The  future  of  California  is  largely  involved  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruits  and  the  grape.  Our  grain  statistics  are  and 
will  continue  to  be  important,  but  the  production  of  wheat 
and  other  cereals  is  so  largely  a  matter  of  machinery  that 
we  may  not  look  for  such  a  division  of  our  grain  lands,  or 
such  a  character  of  occupation,  as  shall  make  them  cut  any 
important  figure  in  the  element  of  population  or  general  de- 
velopment of  the  State.  Wheat  can  be  raised  more  cheaply 
upon  great  uninclosed  tracts  than  upon  small  farms.  The 
present  wheat  "  ranch  "  indicates  what  we  may  expect  in  this 
direction — hundreds  or  thousands  of  unfenced  acres,  with 
cabins  for  the  farm-hands  during  seeding  and  harvest  time  ; 
agricultural  implements  kept  in  covered  sheds  ;  no  barns, 
gardens,  or  orchards  to  relieve  the  landscape ;  a  busy  seed- 
time and  harvest,  and  the  balance  of  the  year  idleness  and 
desolation,  and  laborers  gathering  in  villages  when  out  of 
employment.  All  this  is  the  very  reverse  of  progress  ;  and, 
however  important  the  grain  statistics,  there  are  none  of  the 
elements  of  the  better  social  life  appertaining  to  them.  The 
culture  of  fruit  and  the  growth  of  the  vine  present  a  differ- 
ent and  more  pleasing  condition  of  affairs.  The  section  of 
the  Slate  devoted  to  orchards  and  vineyards  will,  from  the 
very  character  of  the  employment  of  its  people,  become  pop- 
ulous. All  its  people  will  be  engaged  in  a  continuing  indus- 
try. Farms  will,  of  necessity,  be  small,  and  productions  va- 
ried. There  will  be  social  life  and  neighborhood  in  the  coun- 
try. A  family  may  be  maintained  upon  ten  or  one  hundred 
acres  of  land,  if  the  character  of  the  employment  is  suffi- 
ciently remunerative.  An  orchard  of  ten  or  twenty  acres,  or 
a  vineyard  of  ten  or  twenty  acres,  where  the  fruit  is  dried,  or 
raisins  made,  or  wine  produced,  and  which  has  its  vegetable- 
garden  and  its  pasture-field  for  the  cow,  if  it  is  made  to  pro- 
duce all  that  is  required  for  the  family  support,  and  give  em- 
ployment to  the  women  and  children  of  the  family,  is  the  - 
ideal  country  home.  A  congregation  of  such  homes  is  the 
ideal  of  country  life,  with  its  sports,  its  summer  and  winter 
gatherings,  its  churches  and  its  schools,  its  intellectual  and 
literary  pursuits.  This  kind  of  occupation  incites  to  indus- 
try, economy,  and  frugality  of  living.  Such  a  community  is 
simple,  staid,  and  excellent.  California  is  especially  the 
land  of  fruit  and  the  vine,  and  in  time  their  cultivation 
will  be  the  employment  of  a  majority  of  its  people.  There 
is  no  other  land  in  the  world  where  the  climate  and 
so  much  of  the  soil  is  adapted  to  growing  fruit  and  grapes. 
For  canned  fruits,  for  raisins,  and  for  wine,  the  market  is 
the  whole  world.  There  is  a  part  of  France,  of  Spain,  of 
Italy,  and  of  Portugal,  a  small  section  of  country  along  the 
Rhine,  and  some  few  islands  of  the  Atlantic,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  fruit  lands,  but,  in  comparison  with  California, 
they  are  limited  in  area.  They  are  crowded  with  a  redun- 
dant population;  lands  are  costly,  and  the  people  poor.  Our 
lands  are — for  this  generation,  at  least — unlimited  in  extent. 
They  are  cheap  ;  water  is  inexhaustible,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  establishment  of  homes  is,  in  this  State,  prac- 
tically illimitable.  Five  millions  of  people  would  be  more 
comfortable  and  prosperous  in  their  surroundings  than  the 
present  sparse  population.  There  would  be  more  individual 
comfort  and  a  higher  degree  of  social  and  moral  develop- 
ment attainable  in  the  larger  than  in  the  lesser  number. 
The  sooner  our  grain  lands  are  divided  among  smaller  pro- 
prietors, and  the  character  of  the  cultivation  changed;  the 
sooner  our  mountains  are  exhausted  of  their  minerals,  and 
the  miner  turned  into  an  orchardist,  or  viticulturist,  or  farmer, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  Slate  and  all  its  people.  This 
change  is  coming  to  us,  and  has  already  begun  to  manifest 
itself.  All  the  experimental  colonies,  where  land  has  been 
subdivided  into  small  holdings  and  cultivated  by  the  owners 
of  the  allotments,  have  proved  a  success.  We  know  of  no 
instance  where  failure  has  attended  an  honest  and  sensible 
effort  in  this  direction.  The  Santa  Anna  colony  was  among 
the  earliest,  if  not  the  first,  of  attempts  in  this  direction.  It 
was  a  success.  These  colonies  are  now  multiplying  through- 
out the  State.  Thousands  of  industrious  families  are  now 
providing  themselves  with  country  homes.  Grape-planting 
and  orchards  are  being  attempted  on  a  large  scale  by  capital- 
ists in  all  directions.  Wine-raising,  raisin-making,  and  fruit 
culture  no  longer  rest  in  the  domain  of  romance.  We  do 
not  need  to  examine  statistics  to  illustrate  possible  profits. 
In  a  trip  to  the  country,  in  any  direction  from  San  Francisco, 
the  story  may  be  read  in  the  landscape,  in  happy  homes,  on 
contented,  cheerful  faces,  in  well -clad,  well-clothed  children, 
in  rural  comforts,  in  the  more  than  plenty  that  indicates  en- 
joyment of  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  in  the  village  church  and 
country  school-house. 

The  Examiner  thinks  next  year  will  not  be  a  good  one  for 
Republicans.  The  Examiner  thought  the  last  municipal  one 
would  be  a  good  one  for  Democrats.  The  Examiner  was 
mistaken  then.  It  may  be  mistaken  again.  The  Argonaut 
prophesies  that  next  year  will  be  a  good  one  for  Americans, 
and  that  on  neither  the  Democratic  nor  the  Republican  State 
ticket  need  the  Pope's  Irish  apply  for  office. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


"  To  gain  what  nature  has  denied  them,"  says  Cress,  in  the 
Cincinnati  Enqmrer,  "  women  resort  to  every  conceivable 
device  to  make  lilies  and  roses  bloom  on  their  skin.  There 
are  a  great  many  Madame  Rachels  on  a  small  scale  in  New 
York.  One  woman  has  a  place  on  Fifth  Avenue  where  she 
gives  Roman  baths  of  asses'  milk  to  her  lady  customers  for 
the  trifling  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  each,  and  she  has  enough 
patronage  to  be  making  money  fast.  A  firm  on  Broadway, 
that  has  the  handsomest  business  parlors  in  the  city,  has 
made  a  fortune  over  a  peculiar  sort  of  mask  to  be  worn  over 
the  face  at  night.  A  stout  dame  on  Thirty-third  Street  uses 
the  bread-and-milk-poultice  method,  and  treats  her  patrons 
in  her  own  house.  The  most  toney  of  these  skin  doctors 
live  in  elegant  style,  and  make  a  profound  mystery  of  the 
lotions  they  employ.  Most  of  them  are  artful  enough  to 
have  one  or  two  young  girls  in  attendance,  gifted  with  na- 
turally beautiful  complexions,  but  ready  to  swear  that  they 
are  the  result  of  Madame's  balm,  or  bloom.  One  of 
them,  who  has  a  place  near  Union  Square,  employs  a  hand- 
somely-dressed young  lady  with  a  brilliant  complexion  to 
call  five  or  six  times  a  day  to  thank  her  in  the  presence  of 
fresh  customers  for  new  skin.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the 
only  women  who  have  beautiful  complexions  are  born  with 
them.  To  say  nothing  of  the  compounds  made  up  in  this 
country,  and  which  have  reaped  lortunes  for  their  originators, 
cosmetics  are  imported  in  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  at  a 
time  through  the  year,  and  many  of  them  contain  white-lead 
and  arsenic  in  such  large  proportions  as  to  be  positively 
dangerous,  and  not  infrequently  fatal  in  their  results.  The 
worst  of  experimenting  with  the  complexion  is  that  when  a 
woman  begins  she  finds  a  kind  of  fascination  in  it  that  will 
not  allow  her  to  leave  off.  A  number  of  the  boldest  and 
most  determined  of  the  sex  to  have  a  good  complexion  at 
any  price,  have  taken  to  eating  arsenic,  and  I  know  of  one 
fashionable  boarding-school  here  where  five  of  the  scholars, 
all  girls  under  twenty,  make  a  regular  practice  of  it.  A  well- 
known  physician  told  me  that  he  was  not  infrequently  called 
in  by  mothers  frightened  to  death  at  discovering  that  their 
daughters  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  arsenic  regularly,  and 
in  two  cases  it  was  found  out  through  the  girls  taking  an 
overdose,  and  being  scared  into  confession  by  the  danger  of 
imminent  death.  1  have  known  of  two  men,  both  of  them 
inordinately  vain,  who  used  it.  One  of  them,  on  the  strength 
of  his  superb  complexion,  married  a  wealthy  widow  ;  the 
other,  a  regular  society  exquisite,  who  would  not  hesitate  to 
do  his  hair  in  curl  paper  if  fashion  demanded  it,  is  now  pay- 
ing court  to  a  California  heiress,  and  he  is  generally  spoken 
.  of  as 'so  interesting,  you  know,'  which  I  am  sure  can  refer 
to  nothing  but  his  white  skin." 


Lawn-tennis  on  the  Atlantic  coast  seems  to  gain  popular 
favor  more  rapidly  than  here.  "Croquet  and  archery,"  says 
the  /four,"  were  never  so  popular  as  lawn-tennis  is  at  the 
present  time.  At  Newport,  Saratoga,  Richmond  Springs, 
Long  Branch,  and  the  numerous  resorts  dotting  the  shores 
of  Long  Island,  lawn-tennis  is  the  principal  amusement. 
Though  young  women  take  kindly  to  lawn-tennis,  yet  they 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  make  first-class  players.  This  is  because 
women  think  too  much  of  spectacular  effect.  The  thought 
that  she  is  growing  loo  red  in  the  face  from  exertion  will 
sometimes  prove  disastrous  to  a  woman's  success  in  a  game 
in  which  she  had  at  first  exhibited  much  skill.  For  the  same 
reason  a  woman  will  sometimes  hesitate  to  dash  across  a 
field  in  order  to  save  her  game.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man, 
accompanied  only  by  an  unsympathetic  marker,  will  prac- 
tice assiduously  for  hours,  forgetful  alike  of  himself  and  his 
surroundings.  Women  play  under  greater  disadvantages 
than  men,  although  this  is  often  their  own  fault,  and  is  in 
reality  but  a  tax  imposed  by  their  own  vanity.  They  will 
wear  heavy  clothes  rather  than  light  ones  if  they  think  them 
to  be  the  more  graceful.  Some  time  since  a  man  and  a 
young  woman  played  a  match  game  of  lawn-tennis.  Though 
the  young  woman  played  an  excellent  game,  she  was  beaten. 
After  returning  to  his  hotel,  her  adversary  reflected  that  he 
had  been  playing  in  very  light  clothes,  and  that  the  young 
woman  had  worn  much  heavier  garments.  Filled  with  re- 
morse, he  sent  her  a  note  requesting  that  she  would  have 
her  clothes  weighed.  She  did  so,  and  returned  the  answer 
that  they  weighed  ten  and  three-quarter  pounds.  The  man's 
clothes  weighed  only  five  and  a  quarter  pounds.  Thus,  re- 
membering that  the  man  probably  possessed  at  least  fifty 
pounds  more  bone  and  muscle  than  the  woman,  it  may  easily 
be  seen  that  the  woman  had  been  heavily  handicapped." 


"This  fall,"  says  Clara  Belle,  in  the  Enquire^  "there  is 
going  to  be  a  big  fight  between  big  hats  and  little  bonnets. 
Pretty  women  will  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  while 
plain  women  will  support  the  former,  and  I'll  tell  you  why  : 
The  big  hats  which  have  been  so  generally  worn  during  the 
summer  are  a  boon  to  women  whose  own  attractions  are 
small,  because  they  render  the  wearer  striking  and  pictur- 
esque. Do  you  remember  that  Bernhardt,  naturally  ugly 
and  insignificant,  always  managed  to  make  herself  pleasing 
in  appearance  by  means  of  what  she  wore,  and  chiefly  by 
big  hats  ?  Her  head  was  compelled  to  be  handsome  in  spite 
of  her  face.  Well,  that  has  been  the  way  with  multitudes  of 
women  at  the  resorts  this  year.  Their  huge  head-coverings 
have  also  been  comfortable,  shady,  picturesque,  even  when 
crushed  out  of  the  intended  shape— in  fact,  sometimes  more 
becoming  when  so  crushed  than  when  in  order.  The  women 
to  whom  they  were  a  help  to  good  looks  are  reluctant  to  give 
them  up.  Big  felt  hats,  therefore,  are  being  numerously 
bought  for  the  fall,  and  just  now  are  quite  carrying  the  day. 
But  pretty-faced  women  are  ready  to  battle  for  small,  close 
bonnets,  because  they  can  afford  to  depend  on  their  own 
features  to  charm  with.  Small  bonnets  are  being  revived, 
and  by  next  month,  I  predict,  will  have  gained  a  sure  foot- 
hold for  the  season.  The  favorite  style  may  not  be  quite 
such  a  diminutive  baby  bonnet  as  the  Fanchon,  and  it  will 
probably  have  a  defined  brim,  raised  above  the  hair ;  but  it 
will  be  small  enough  to  expose  the  whole  of  the  face.  Mil- 
linery will  be  highly  decorative.  There  are  claws  and  paws 
of  animals  in  bronze  and  brass  ;  also  combs,  slides,  and 
quaint  long  pins,  all  to  be  put  on  the  head.  Rhine  pebble 
things  for  hair  and  hats  are  fashionable— the  Rhine  crystal 


being  set  in  all  sorts  of  odd  objects,  suggestive  of  mediaeval 
and  oriental  ideas.  Perhaps  the  most  perfect  simulation  of 
the  diamond  in  the  form  of  a  Rhine  crystal  ornament  is  the 
single  stone  poised  delicately  on  a  spiral  of  silver  wire,  with 
an  almost  invisible  setting.  From  six  to  ten  of  these  trem- 
blingjewels,  set  in  the  form  of  a  curved  comb  in  the  hair 
after  it  is  dressed,  are  so  like  real  diamonds  that  it  takes  the 
closest  examination  to  detect  the  difference,  and  such  scru- 
tiny is  impossible  when  the  female  noddle  is  all  of  a  jigger, 
as  it  usually  is,  keeping  the  jewels  in  constant  tremulous 
motion.  Sham  trinkets  are  so  well  finished  nowadays  that 
they  pass  muster  for  the  real,  even  where  least  suspected. 
This  is  especially  true  of  pearls.  The  importance  of 
making  the  most  of  one's  head,  outside  as  well  as 
inside,  can  not  be  overestimated.  It  is  the  head 
of  the  girl  that  wins  her  a  husband.  I  knew  an 
instance  this  summer  where  a  cleverly-worn  breakfast 
cap  repaired  what  had  threatened  to  prove  fatal  mis- 
chief. A  girl  of  very  moderate  natural  pretensions  to 
beauty,  but  mighty  artful  in  dressing  and  adorning  her  hair, 
was  in  love  with  a  fine  fellow,  and  he  was  beginning  to  love 
her.  It  was  at  a  seaside  resort.  Well,  after  he  had  been 
there  several  days,  and  was  well  nigh  captivated,  he  saw  a 
sight  that  disenchanted  him.  The  girl  had  washed  her  hair 
and  taken  a  nap  while  it  dried.  While  scooting  through  a 
hallway,  she  met  him  face  to  face.  Her  hair  was  damp, 
matted  close  to  her  head,  and  straggling  in  thin  disorder 
down  her  neck.  Whenever  he  had  seen  her  before,  her  hair 
was  puffed,  frizzled,  and  banged  in  a  manner  that  made  her 
head  shapely  and  attractive.  She  looked  common-place  to 
a  shocking  degree.  She  realized  the  disaster  immediately, 
and  came  to  my  room  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  '  What  shall 
I  do?'  she  whimpered.  'Finish  the  breakfast-cap  you're 
making,'  I  said,  and  'wear  it  in  your  very  ablest  manner  at 
breakfast.'  She  caught  the  idea  and  acted  on  it.  At  the 
breakfast-table  she  appeared  in  the  most  coquettish  cap  im- 
aginable, and  poised  at  precisely  the  right  angle  on  her  art- 
fully dressed  hair.  The  fellow  had  said  the  evening  before 
that  he  guessed  he  would  go  home  next  day  ;  but  the  break- 
fast-cap restored  the  spell  of  enchantment,  which  had  been 
temporarily  dispelled,  and  before  his  visit  was  over  he  was 
engaged.  I  don't  know  what  the  effect  will  be  when,  as  a 
husband,  he  sees  the  girl  with  her  hair  down  as  his  wife.  1 
simply  describe,  as  a  chronicler  of  the  fashions,  the  potency 
of  a  nice  breakfast-cap." 

"  We  are  at  Trouville,"  says  the  London  World.  "  Here 
comes  Mademoiselle  Amoret  out  of  the  water.  Could  any- 
thing be  more  trying  than  a  dripping  blue  bathing-dress  ? 
Yet  Amoret's  lovely  contour  is  just  as  perfect  as  when  she  is 
in  full  toilet,  with  all  the  arts  of  the  milliner  exercised  upon 
her.  And  so,  satisfied,  charmed,  delighted,  her  lover  watches 
Amoret  trip  up  the  plank.  He  has  no  idea  how  much  trouble 
the  little  lady  has  taken  to  please  him.  He  would  be  sur- 
prised if  he  could  guess  how  incessantly  she  labors  that  his 
eye  may  be  gratified.  The  fashionable  beauty  who  visits 
the  seaside  goes  provided  for  all  emergencies.  Her  corset- 
maker  has  fitted  her  for  the  sea  as  well  as  for  the  promenade. 
She  braves  the  ocean  safely,  knowing  that  she  will  look  as 
well  in  the  water  as  out  of  it.  Of  course,  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible that  she  can  swim,  or  entrust  herself  in  any  reckless 
manner  to  the  waves.  She  may  be  graceful,  and  show  her- 
self to  advantage,  but  she  must  treat  the  sea  as  a  dangerous 
acquaintance,  apt  to  take  liberties  if  not  kept  at  a  distance. 
Her  curls,  her  rouge,  her  powder,  and  her  waist,  are  all 
matters  which  must  ever  be  kept  in  mind.  So  she  forms  one 
of  that  elegant  crowd  in  elaborate  bathing-dresses  which 
keeps  bobbing  up  and  down  at  the  water's  edge  in  what 
seems  to  real  swimmers  and  lovers  of  the  sea  a  very  funny 
and  rather  inane  fashion." 

Some  curtains  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Millais  are  of  ruby 
velvet,  embroidered  in  crewels,  the  crewel  work  being  from 

Kenilworth  Castle. An  original  jacket  has  just  been 

made  for  the  Duchess  de  Huascar.  It  is  of  leather,  of  a 
light  brown  shade.  Similar  jackets  are  being  made  for 
other  English  ladies,  of  red  leather. Among  the  wed- 
ding presents  at  an  English  wedding  was  a  superb  side-sad- 
dle, elegantly  embroidered.     Quite  a  pleasing  variety  to  the 

usual  line  of   gifts. The  "  Guy  Fawkes  "  is  the  rather 

significant  name  of  a  hat  that  must  have  needed  in  its  con- 
struction a  bale  of  straw,  a  bushel  of  roses,  several  yards  of 

lace,  and  a  very  pretty  face  to  make  it  wearable. The 

queen,  when  in  Edinburgh,  was  presented  with  an  album 
bound  in  purple  velvet,  and  lined  with  white  satin,  contain- 
ing Scotch  melodies,  and  "  Here's  a  Health  Unto  Her  Ma- 
jesty," arranged  for  men's  voices  by  Sir  Herbert  Oakeley. 

At   many  recent    fashionable    weddings   a  youthful 

nephew,  or  other  relative  of  the  bride,  has  acted  as  page, 
and  borne  the  bride's  train.  The  costume  chosen  for  him  is 
always  fanciful,  such  as  that  of  the  Charles  I.  period,  or  old 

Venetian,  or  even  the  man-of-war  dress. Underneath 

the  tight-fitting  princess  dress,  inventive  woman  wears  skirts 
of  washing  silk,  which  fall  well  to  the  figure.  Soft  curtain 
lace  is  also  used  for  these  petticoats,  finished  with  full  co- 
quilles  of  lace  at  the  hem. At  the  French  watering- 
places,  and  other  Continental  resorts,  extravagance  just  now 
runs  riot  in  dress.  The  grandes  dames  and  leaders  of  Pa- 
risian fashion  are  rushing  into  almost  ridiculous  excess  in 
dress.  The  fact  is,  France  is  more  prosperous  than  ever ; 
the  country  is  full  of  money,  and  large  fortunes  are  made 
easily  and  quickly.  Economical  and  thrifty  in  other  re- 
spects, the  Frenchwoman  will  always  disburse  freely,  accord- 
ing to  her  degree,  for  purposes  of  personal  adornment. 

The  fashionable  gold-threaded  hoisery  consists  of  threads 
running  round  the  leg  almost  horizontally,  not  vertically. 
These  threads  are  run  into  the  striped  effects  of  the  stock- 
ings that  come  in  the  colors  and  stripes  to  match  the  striped 
novelty  silks  and  woolen  stuffs  of  the  season.  They  are 
harmless,  unless  they  should,  being  metallic,  cause  lightning 

to  strike  the  legs. /Esthetic   styles  are  not   affecting 

traveling  American  women.  The  majority  still  leave  Europe, 
as  they  have  ever  done,  provided  with  as  many  Paris  cos- 
tumes as  their  purses  have  permitted  the  purchase  of. 
Those  who  affect  English  styles  take  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales  rig — the  right  little,  tight  little,  tailor-made  garment, 
with  its  attendant  nobby  little  hat,  its  low  Oxford  ties,  its 
black  stockings,  and  the  whole  fit-out  as  ship-shape  as  pos- 
sible, not  a  shoe-string  floating  to  the  breeze, 


GLIMPSES    OF    GUATEMALA. 


Strangely  enough,  nobody  acquainted  with  the  country 
and  its  language  appears  to  know  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
word  Guatemala.  As  nearly  as  the  writer  could  ascertain,  it 
is  a  compound  word  of  Indian  and  Spanish  dialects — guata, 
in  the  Indian  dialect,  meaning  a  kind  of  coarse  grass  ;  and 
mala,  Spanish  for  bad,  indicates  the  objectionable  character 
of  such  vegetation  for  cattle-feed.  Like  its  sister  republics 
of  Central  America,  Guatemala  stretches  from  sea  to  sea, 
presenting  three-fourths  of  its  fertile,  well-watered  face 
toward  the  Atlantic.  The  belt  lying  west  of  and  sloping 
down  from  the  Cordilleras,  is  mostly  decomposed  scoria, 
and  on  this  rich,  black,  volcanic  debris  is  grown  as  fine  cof- 
fee and  cane  as  earth  can  produce.  One  coffee-grower  is 
said  to  have  sold  his  1880  crop  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  Owing  to  heavy  export  duties,  no  sugars 
are  now  sent  out  of  the  country,  and  the  magnificentyS>z<ra.r 
(sugar  estates)  are  run  to  but  half  the  capacity  of  their  per- 
fect and  expensive  machinery.  Cochineal,  hides,  deer-skin, 
rubber,  cocoa,  and  valuable  woods  are  among  the  chief  ex- 
ports. The  thermometer  varies  from  ninety  degrees  in  the 
valley  bottoms  to  an  average  of  seventy  on  the  mountain 
plateaux.  During  the  rainy  season — May  to  October — there 
are  two  or  three  hours  of  deluging  thunder-storm  every 
afternoon,  with  a  generous  twenty-five  or  thirty  inches  of 
rainfall  per  month.  The  mornings  are  spring-like  and  balmy. 
There  are  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  inhabitants 
—  say  twenty-five  thousand  Spanish,  and  the  remainder 
Indians.  These  latter  are  peaceful,  honest,  and  industrious. 
Their  costumes  in  the  different  districts  are  distinctive  and 
highly  picturesque.  The  bright  colors  of  the  women's 
dresses  gleaming  through  the  tropical  foliage  of  the  road- 
sides, as  in  troops  thev  gaily  carry  their  head-loads  to 
market,  go  to  make  up  an  animated  scene,  worthy  of 
an  artist's  pencil  and  colors.  Upon  the  sea-levels  the 
inevitable  calentura  (coast  fever)  prevails.  On  the  salu- 
brious mountain  steppes  the  stalwart  "cargo"  Indian — often 
"threescore  years  and  ten" — may  be  seen  packing  upon 
his  back  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  over  fifty  miles  of 
rough  trail.  As  in  Switzerland,  the  native  women  of  these 
altitudes  are  afflicted  with  goitre — their  heads  often  set  in  a 
circle  of  neck-tumors  of  hideous  form  and  size.  With  this 
exception  there  are  no  prevalent  diseases.  Valuable  mines 
of  silver,  gold,  and  other  metals  are  also  abundant,  but  little 
worked.  A  broad  seam  of  anthracite  coal  has  recently  been 
discovered  in  the  interior,  and  will  be  valuable  when 
reached  by  a  railroad.  The  city  of  Guatemala  numbers 
about  fifty-five  thousand  souls,  and  was  founded  over  two 
hundred  years  ago  by  the  Spaniards,  who  placed  it  one 
hundred  miles  from  the  coast,  and  at  an  altitude  of  six  thou- 
sand feet.  This  was  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  buccaneers 
as  well  as  coast  fevers.  These  rovers  of  the  sea,  however, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  penetrated  to  the  city^s  walls  in 
quest  of  booty  and  beauty.  The  city  is  stone-paved,  gas-lit, 
well  policed,  wired,  sewered,  and  watered.  It  has  some  fine 
two-story  stone  dwellings,  grand  old  cathedrals  and  churches, 
spacious  barracks  filled  with  soldiers  and  modern  arms  ; 
scientific  institutions;  an  excellent  system  of  public  schools; 
fine  markets  and  plazas  ;  a  splendid  theatre  costing  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  ;  fine  postoffice,  and  many  imposing 
and  elegantly  furnished  private  residences.  A  street-rail- 
way is  now  being  laid,  and  a  second  race-course  laid  out. 
The  Grand  Hotel  has  an  American  bar-room,  where  do  con- 
gregate the  ever-thirsty  American  squad  to  indulge  in  iced 
cocktails.  Altogether  the  city  of  Guatemala  deserves  its  title 
of  "  the  Paris  of  Central  America."  The  stores  are  very  large 
and  fine.  The  men  are  courteous,  and  the  women  kind,  but,  as 
a  rule,  not  pretty.  The  ladies  of  San  Francisco  seemed  charm- 
ing after  viewing  the  eternal  procession  of  barefooted  and 
bareheaded  senoras  of  Guatemala.  What  blissful  exemption 
from  little  bills  for  French  hats  and  shoes  paterfamilias  en 
joy  in  Central  America  !  The  railway  will  be  finished  from 
San  Jose  de  Guatemala  (the  Pacific  port)  to  the  city  proba- 
bly within  two  years.  Then  people  will  no  longer  have  to 
risk  their  necks  in  a  debilitated  diligentia — the  elegant  ap- 
pellation given  to  an  antiquated  mule-wagon  —  from  the 
present  railroad  terminus,  Escuintla,  to  Guatemala  city. 
The  road  is  still  more  atrocious  than  the  conveyance,  and  the 
drivers  worse  than  the  road.  The  rude  stone  pavements, 
laid  hundreds  of  years  ago  upon  this  highway  to  the  sea, 
have  been  in  part  dislodged  by  the  rain  torrents  and  the 
increased  travel  of  the  heavy  carts  of  the  country.  As  rail- 
ways are  now  superseding  these  highways,  the  govern- 
ment bestows  but  little  repairs  upon  the  latter.  Along  its 
course  old  composite  parapets,  walls,  gateways,  and  guards, 
built  in  the  early  colonial  days,  still  hold  themselves  together 
with  a  decayed  but  proud  Castilian  bearing.  Upon  the  lower 
mountain  steppes  the  roadsides  are  dense  with  bright  trop- 
ical verdure.  The  loft)''  trees,  garlanded  with  hanging  vines 
of  vivid  ochids  present  an  impenetrable  drapery  of  flowers, 
perfumes,  and  blending  colors,  unknown  to  our  northern 
senses.  And  these  aerial  homes  of  splendor  are  not  with- 
out beautiful  inhabitants.  The  mocking-bird,  oriole,  and 
many  species  of  the  parrot  tribe  fill  the  air  with  mingled 
melodious  and  discordant  sounds.  Ever  conspicuous 
by  his  gaudy  colors  is  the  noisy  macaw,  the  largest  of 
this  class.  Upon  his  plumage  nature  lavished  the  rem- 
nant of  sunset  tints,  but  neglected  to  attune  his  disso- 
nant voice  to  harmony.  Long  strings  of  pack-mules,  tied 
neck  and  tail,  meekly  bearing  their  burdens,  wind  in  and  out, 
picking  their  way  along  the  smoothest  paths ;  swarthy,  mus- 
cular Indian  drivers  and  cargo -carriers  go  by — the  latter,  in 
point  of  intelligence,  scarcely  a  degree  above  their  four- 
footed  competitors,  and  equally  indifferent  to  costume;  lines 
of  women  in  single  file  pass  on,  their  scanty  but  cleanly 
dresses  flashing  in  brilliant  hues,  like  the  gay  birds  of  their 
climate,  as,  with  a  swift  and  graceful  swinging  walk,  they 
balance  upon  their  erect  heads  heavy  baskets  of  fruit  and 
wares.  "How  far  have  you  come  this  morning,  nina  ?"  I 
asked  of  a  little  ten-year-old  maiden,  who,  with  well-devel- 
oped, supple  figure,  seemed  unconscious  of  the  twenty-pound 
basket  she  supported,  Atlas-like,  as  she  swung  her  arms 
with  careless  grace  and  sang.  "  Only  three  leagues,  senor," 
she  replied,  and  I  wondered  if  our  American  girls  would 
carry  such  a  weight  for  nine  miles  before  breakfast,  even  for 
such  health  and  symmetry  as  this  wood-nymph  possessed. 
October,  1881.  J.  C.  T. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE   INNER    MAN. 

In  spite  of  alibis  cares  and  vexations,  says  the  Amer- 
ican Register,  Alexander  III.  has  thus  Jar  preserved 
a  splendid  appetite,  with  a  decided  preference  for  the 
national  Russian  dishes,  quite  in  keeping  with  his 
leaning  toward  the  old  Russian  manners  and  hab- 
its. The  Czar's  dinner,  for  instance,  is  always  pre- 
ceded by  the  national  "zukuska,"  which  forms  the 
preface  or  the  introduction,  as  ft  were,  to  the  gastro- 
nomic occupation.  This  zukuska  consists  only  of 
caviar,  herring,  smoked  salmon,  sardines,  smoked 
goose,  sausages,  cheese,  bread  and  butter  ;  raw  beets 
steeped  in  brandy — a  dish  imported  from  Scandina- 
via, and  added  to  the  repertoire  of  the  imperial  bill  of 
fare  by  the  Czarina — are  frequently  joined  unto  the 
foregoing  savory  ingredients.  The  whole  of  which 
spicy  pot-pourri,  yclept  the  little  zukuska,  served  on 
gold-enameled  plates,  is  displayed  on  quite  a  number 
of  small  tables  in  divers  nooks  and  corners  of  the 
dining-saloon.  These  miniature  buffets  are  ap- 
proached by  the  guests  with  perfect  freedom  and  ap- 
plied to  at  pleasure.  Long  rows,  or  rather  whole 
batteries,  of  bottles  render  a  choice  between  the  na- 
tional wodka,  bitters,  kiimmel,  cognac,  cordials,  and 
English  gin  more  than  difficult.  After  having 
partaken  both  freely  and  sufficiently  of  the  ap- 
petite-provoking zukuska,  the  company  take  their 
seats  at  the  table,  whereupon  the  soup  is 
served,  the  most  prized  and  declared  favor- 
ite of  all  Russian  soups  being  prepared  from 
the  sterlet,  a  fish  caught  in  the  Volga.  The  soup  of 
all  others,  however,  preferred  by  the  Czar  and  his 
family  is  the  "shtshi,"  the  quintessence  of  all  the 
national  soups,  and,  next  to  brandy,  the  most  savory 
liquid  for  every  thorough  Russian.  How  the  shtshi 
is  prepared,  and  how  it  tastes,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe. The  recipe  is  a  precious  heirloom,  and  as 
such  carefully  preserved.  For  our  fair  readers  we 
shall  only  give  the  following  approximate  details  : 
Take  a  large  and  juicy  piece  of  mutton  ;  boil  it  down 
with  juicy  pieces  of  beef,  and  an  unlimited  number 
of  onions,  garlic,  herbs,  beets,  and  spices,  and  serve 
the  same,  cut  in  small  cubes.  In  Poland  a  similar 
mixium  compositum  is  called  "borshtsh,"  on  which 
the  Russian  looks  down  with  sovereign  contempt. 
Shtshi  is  not  borshtsh,  just  as  a  Pope  is  not  a  Czar. 
Another  soup,  which  is  frequently  put  upon  the  im- 
perial table,  is  called  "  okroska,"  a  sort  of  mush,  or 
cold  decoction  of  pears,  apples,  plums,  and  oat-grits, 
with  an  admixture  of  small  pieces  of  meat,  herring, 
and  cucumbers  floating  therein.  The  emperor  al- 
ways appears  at  meals  in  full  uniform  ;  so  do  the  in- 
vited guests. 


A  favorite  dish  on  the  tables  of  the  wealthy  a  cen- 
tury ago  was  the  ears  of  the  wild  boar,  eaten  with  a 
highly  spiced  sauce  called  a  la  Grecque.  La  Harpe 
and  Voltaire  were  both  excessively  found  of  that  del- 
icacy, and  to  induce  them  to  accept  an  invitation,  it 
was  sufficient  to  say  that  there  would  be  wild  boars' 
ears  on  the  bill  of  fare.  Voltaire's  passion  for  the 
dish  equaled  that  which  he  had  for  asparagus.  The 
two  writers  were  one  day  invited  by  Madame  de  Saint- 
Juflien  to  a  literary  soiree,  after  which  they  were  to 
sup  on  wild  boars'  ears,  without  ceremony,  and  as  an 
additional  attraction  to  this  party  Voltaire  was  to  read 
his  tragedy  of  "  Tancred."  It  was  an  event  in  Paris 
fashionable  circles,  and  Madame  de  Saint-Jullien  was 
besieged  with  solicitations  to  be  invited  to  it.  Vol- 
taire, on  being  presented  by  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
was  received  with  great  applause,  and  began  to  read 
his  work.  Madame  de  Saint-Jullien  was  seated  be- 
hind the  author,  her  mind  absorbed  by  the  supper 
that  was  to  terminate  the  soiree,  and  appearing  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  movements  of  her  servants  than 
to  the  tragedy.  Presently  a  valet  came  in  quietly,  on 
tip-toe,  to  stir  the  fires,  and  as  he  stooped  down  the 
lady  whispered  to  him  :  ' '  Have  you  got  the  boars' 
ears?"  "Yes,  madam  e ;  the  coach  from  Auxerre 
which  arrived  this  rooming  brought  a  boar's  head 
from  near  Coulanges. "  "Ah,"  replied  the  mistress, 
"  now  my  mind  is  at  ease";  then,  not  heeding  the 
sign  of  impatience  made  by  Voltaire,  she  added,  in  a 
low  tone,  but  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  "  Don't  for- 
get to  tell  the  cook  to  serve  them  en  menus  droits,  and 
not  to  spare  the  mustard  and  new  wine  in  the  sauce.  " 
Voltaire,  on  hearing  these  words,  stopped  short  in  his 
reading,  and  turning  to  Madame  de  Saint-Jullien, 
said  :  "Mustard,  madame — mustard  and  new  wine  ! 
What  profanity  ! "  "  Yes,  sir, "  she  returned  ;  ' '  they 
are  delicious  en  menus  droits  with  that  sauce."  "Not 
to  my  taste,  madame,"  exclaimed  Voltaire,  exasper- 
ated ;  then,  making  a  low  bow  to  the  lady  of  the 
house,  and  closing  his  manuscript,  he  walked  majes- 
tically from  the  room  without  finishing  his  reading, 
and  left  the  house,  not  even  waiting  for  his  carriage. 
When  the  moment  of  surprise  caused  by  this  out- 
burst had  passed,  every  one  asked  what  was  the 
meaning  of  it.  ' '  Only  this,"  said  La  Harpe,  "  Vol- 
taire likes  boars'  ears  with  a  sauce  of  his  own,  and  he 
has  a  horror  of  mustard." 

The  cook  of  the  middle  ages  was  a  lordly  autocrat, 
and  his  sceptre,  a  long  wooden  spoon,  was  also  used 
as  a  means  of  punishment.  Brillat  Savarin  tells  this 
story:  "An  Italian  prince,  who  had  a  Sicilian  cook 
of  great  excellence — the  cooks  of  Sicily  were  famous 
even  in  the  days  of  ancient  Rome  -  was  once  traveling 
to  his  provincial  estates,  taking  with  him  his  entire 
batterie  de  cuisine  and  his  Sicilian  cook.  At  a  point 
where  the  narrow  path  along  the  precipice  turned  the 
angle  of  a  projecting  rock,  the  prince,  at  the  head  of 
his  long  cavalcade,  heard  a  shriek  and  the  splash  of 
a  body  falling  into  the  torrent  far  below.  With  a  face 
white  with  terror,  he  pulled  up,  and,  looking  back, 
exclaimed,  'The  cook!  the  cook!  Holy  Virgin,  the 
cook  ! '  '  No,  your  excellency,'  cried  a  voice  from 
the  rear  ;  '  it  is  Don  Prosdocimo  ! '  The  prince 
heaved  a  sigh  of  profound  relief.  '  Ah  !  only  the 
Chaplain  ! '  said  he.     '  Heaven  be  thanked  ! '  " 

CLXLVIII.— Sunday,    October  9.— Bill  of    Fare    for 

Six  Persons. 

Green  Cora  Soup. 

Cantaloupe, 

Buttered  Soles. 

Lamb  Chops.     Mashed  Potatoes. 

Baked  Bell  Peppers. 

Green  Peas. 

Roast  Mallard  Ducks. 

Lettuce,     French    Dressing. 

Strawberries  and  Whipped  Cream. 

Fancy  Cakes. 

Bananas,  Apples,  Figs,  Plums,  Pears,  Peaches,  and  Grapes, 

To  Cook  Blttered  Soles.— Rub  a  tin  dish  four  times 

across  the  bottom  with  fresh-cut  garlic  ;  wipe  the  soles  dry, 

and  dredge  them  with  browned  flour  ;  lay  them  in  the  dish, 

with  six  ounces   of  butter  (for   two   soles,)  and  bake  in  a 

moderately-heated   oven  for  half  an  hour,  or  forty  minutes 

if  the  soles  be  very  thick.     Serve  on   a  very  hot  dish,  with 

the  butter  poured  over,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  finely-chopped 

parsley  sprinkled  over  the  soles. 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  of  full 
weight  and  absolute  purity,  see 
your  grocer  supplies  you  with 


KINCSFORD'S 
OSWEGO 


STARCH. 


ROYAL 
BAKING 
POWDER. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  GO.'S 


CHOCOLATE. 


ARBUCKLES 

ARIOSA 


COFFEE 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &.  CO., 
AGENTS. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 


320) 

3331; 


BUSH   STREET. 


I- 


CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE 

THE   LARGEST  STOCK !     THE    LATEST  STYLES! 

CALL    AND    SEE     BEFORE     PURCHASING  I 

Goods   Shown  with   Pleasure. 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 


RECEIVED  SEPTEMBER    I. 


LONDON  FALLIWINTER  STYLES 

Embracing  many  novelties  in  CASSIMERES,  SUITINGS,  and  TEST- 
INGS, manufactured  for  and  imported  exclusively  by  us. 


BULLOCK   &   JONES,  105  Montgomery  St. 


NEW  DRY  GOODS  STORE. 


GRAND    OPENING! 


We  beg  to  make  a  public  announcement  of  the  fact  that  we 
hare  purchased  for  a  term  of  years  a  lease  of  the  Store  Nos.  114 
and  1 1  <>  Kearny  Street,  in  this  city,  and,  under  the  firm  name  of 

WHITE,    GREY    &    CO., 

We  will  on 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  3,  1881, 

OPEN   OUR  DOORS  FOR  BUSINESS.     • 

We  propose  to  carry  a  carefully  assorted  stock  in  the  various  De- 
partments ol  a  complete 

DRY  &  FANCY  GOODS  ESTABLISHMENT. 

OUR  AIM  will  be  to  make  our  House  a  resort  for  that 
important  class  of  consumers  who  desire  to  secure  popular, 
fashionable,  and  first-class  goods  for  the  very  lowest  price  at 
which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  them. 

Ol'R  PECULIAR  ADVANTAGES  will,  we  believe,  enable  us  to  command 
a  large  share  of  public  patronage,  as  we  start  with  a  long  practical  expe- 
rience in  every  department  of  the  business,  while  our  residence  here  for 
several  years  gives  us  a  thorough  insight  into  the  requirements  of  the 
community  at  large.  We  will  advertise  nothing  but  what  we  are  pre- 
pared to  do,  relying  upon  the  values  we  can  offer  as  the  best  and  safest 
means  of  gaining  public  favor. 

We  invite  ladies  to  visit  us  without  feeling  that  they  are  expected  to 
purchase. 

WHITE,  GREY  &  CO., 

114  AND   116    KEARNY  STREET. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

18  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAVERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

•**■      and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &.  CO., 

TM PORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

Liquor    Dealers.    322-324  IFRONT    STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO.   ^   .,    ;_ 


Dhlos  Lake.  Hosmer  P.  McKoon 

LAKE    &    MCKOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law- 

810  Fine  Street,  Booms  16. 13.  and  14. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ff»X  A  *  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  55  outfit  Ire 
V&  OO    Address  H   HAIAETT  &  CO.,  Portland.iMain 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    DOCTOR    AT  THE    PLAY. 

It  was  not  yet  nine  of  the  clock  the  other  night, 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Argent,  after  a  brief  evening  of 
boredom  and  a  long  half-hour  of  sedulous  yawning, 
concluded  to  go  to  bed.  The  lady  had  but  just  gath- 
ered her  draperies  in  one  hand,  and  was  standing  in 
the  familiar  steel-engraving  attitude,  just  ready  to 
ascend  the  stairs,  when  the  cheeriest  of  footsteps  rang 
in  the  paved  vestibule,  and  there  was  a  long  and 
vigorous  pull  at  the  door-bell.  As  the  members  of  the 
lower  house  had  long  since  gone  to  Chinatown,  Mr. 
Argent  himself  swung  wide  the  ponderous  door,  and 
a  hearty  voice  called  from  the  outer  darkness  :  "  God 
save  all  here  !  What !  gone  to  bed?  Why,  I  came 
to  spend  the  evening."  "And  so  you  shall,"  cried 
the  Argents  together,  with  the  fatigue  gone  from  their 
voices,  and  a  new  light  in  their  eyes  ;  for  he  who 
stood  upon  the  doorstep  was  one  of  those  rare  spirits 
one  meets  now  and  then  with  a  hearty,  ringing  vitality, 
and  whose  lives  are  so  quick  that  they  vivify  all  around 
them.  Stress  of  fortune  cast  his  fate  in  the  deep, 
green  country,  but  a  village  has  grown  up  around  him 
since,  and  he  is  the  big  man  of  the  place.  Born  and 
bred  to  be  a  city  man,  he  sometimes  yearns  for  the 
bustle  and  the  pave,  and,  so  yearning,  he  has  care- 
fully kept  pace  with  the  current  events  of  metro- 
politan life.  People  dropping  into  his  warm 
homestead,  as  travelers  from  the  city  often  do, 
never  forget  the  fullness  of  the  life  they  find  there. 
His  wife  is  the  most  charming  of  matrons,  his 
daughters  the  most  delightful  of  young  women. 
One  or  two  of  them  have  even  made  the  grand  tour, 
and  a  winter  in  the  city  is  not  an  unusual  treat  to 
some  members  of  the  family.  You  will  always  find 
the  latest  books  upon  their  table,  the  latest  music 
on  the  piano-rack,  and  the  latest  games  on  the  lawn. 
The  Argents  spent  a  summer  with  them  once,  and 
had  never  found  the  hours  so  full  before.  There  was 
but  one  plaint  among  them  -  a  longing  to  live  in  the 
city.  But  paterfamilias  had  set  his  face  like  a  flint 
against  it,  for  the  years  had  served  Jiim  well  in  the 
little  burg  which  has  gradually  grown  to  be  a  large 
town,  and  Doctor  Merry  is  like  the  Roman  ruler  who 
would  rather  be  king  in  a  hamlet  than  a  slave  in 
Rome.  "  I  have  come  to  the  city  to  enjoy  myself," 
he  said  with  rueful  countenance,  as  the  three  disposed 
themselves  comfortably  in  the  luxuriant  drawing- 
room  ;  "I  was  sent  away  from  home  because  I 
needed  rest  and  change,  and  I  thought  I  had  best 
come  to  the  city,  where  all  is  gayety  and  pleasure. 
But,  I  give  you  my  word.  I  have  never  spent  two 
more  doleful  days  in  my  life  than  these  last  two  have 
been."  "San  Francisco  is  very  dull  just  now,"  said 
Mrs.  Argent  ;  "there  is  absolutely  nothing  going 
on."  "But  do  you  always  wait  for  something  to 
go  on?"  asked  Doctor  Merry,  fresh  from  the 
noisy  romps  who  made  his  home  happy;  "don't 
you  make  anything  go  on  amongst  yourselves? 
Do  you  always  keep  country  hours,  and  go  to  bed  at 
nine  o'clock  when  you  are  alone?"  "  1  nm  afraid  we 
have  not  learned  the  secret  of  living  as  you  have, 
doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Argent,  "for  we  run  in  a  very 
monotonous  groove  from  October  to  April.  I  have 
a  friend  who  is  fond  of  saying  that  society  is  fast  be- 
coming crystallized  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  more 
crystallized  it  becomes  the  colder  and  more  formal  it 
is.  Sociability  is  an  obsolete  custom.  Hospitality  is 
a  mere  exchange.  People  meet  each  other  only  in 
crowds  nowadays.  No  one  drives  in  the  park  ex- 
cepting on  Saturday  afternoons.  Then  the  wind  may 
blow  a  hurricane,  and  the  fog  may  drench  our  feath- 
ers till  they  are  limp,  but  it  is  the  correct  thing  to  go 
then,  and  then  we  go.  These  golden  October  morn- 
ings count  all  for  nothing.  As  for  eating  your  neigh- 
bor's salt,  or  your  neighbor  taking  salt  with  you,  it 
has  become  a  formidable  affair.  When  one  gives  a 
dinner,  lunch,  or  supper  party  nowadays,  one's  house 
is  delivered  up  to  a  French  confectioner.  Every  one 
knows  this  confectioner's  bill  of  fare.  Every  one 
knows  just  what  they  are  going  to  get  if  they  go  out, 
and  just  what  they  are  going  to  give  if  they  stop  at 
home.  Every  one  knows  his  centre-pieces  for  the 
table,  candy  for  candy ;  and  every  one  knows  his 
prices  so  well,  that  they  can  make  a  shrewd  guess 
at  how  much  per  plate  their  host  is  paying  for 
the  feast.  As  for  the  parties,"  continued  Mrs. 
Argent,  with  distressing  candor,  "their  sameness 
is  such  a  bore  that  it  is  difficult  to  drag 
one's  self  to  them,  and  no  one  thinks  ol 
going  to  the  theatres,  unless  they  are  quite  sure  every- 
one else  is  going  too.  All  interest  in  the  drama  as 
an  art  is  dead  utterly.  The  theatre  is  a  good  place 
to  wear  an  evening  bonnet,  and  to  see  who  is*'  in 
town.  After  that  it  loses  its  charm."  "And  ~frvy 
girls,"  said  the  doctor,  completely  saddened  by  this 
picture  of  gay  city  life,  drawn  by  an  insider,  "my 
girls  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  drama  in  London, 
Paris,  New  York,  and  San  Francisco  with  an  absorb- 
ing interest  which  sometimes  alarms  me.  They  look 
upon  city  life  as  a  brilliant  succession  of  dancing- 
parties  and  theater-parties.  There  are  feuds  between 
them  about  the  reigning  favorites.  One  prefers  the 
serpentine  Bernhardt  to  the  classic  Modjeska.  They 
imitate  the  staginess  of  Henry  Irving  till  theyset  us 
in  a  roar,  and  they  know  every  fold  of  Ellen  Terry's 
wonderful  toilet  In  point  of  fact,  they  are  theatre- 
mad.  You  must  know  we  have  had  a  touch  of  the 
decorative  fever  up  our  way.  Paper  fans,  and  um- 
brellas, and  lanterns  abound;  storks  and'bther  fan- 
tastic gentry  are  capering  over  the  furniture  in  every 
direction,  and  there  is  a  nodding  poppy,  or  a  stiff 
Marguerite,  or  a  cluster  of  cat-tails  littering  all  the 
old  furniture.  Why,  when  I  compose  myself  for  my 
after-dinner  nap,  I  am  no  longer  permitted  to  lay  my 
cheek  against  anything  more  comfortable  than  a" 
rampant,  red-cloth  devil — '  transfixed  applique,'  the 
girls  call  it— upon  a  comfortless  crash  towel.  It  is 
not  nice,  but  it  is  high  art  I  was  commanded 
to  go  to  the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  and  to  report 
faithfully  all  that  I  saw,  whether  in  the  way 
of  new  decorations  in  front  of  the  curtain,  or 
new  attractions  behind  it  Can  I  tell  them  that 
what  I  saw  was  a  hodge-podge  of  stage-Dutch  dialect, 
and  a  class  of  wit  which  is  quite  beneath  the  consid- 
eration of  ordinary  human  intelligence  ?  I  wandered 
up  street  to  the  California,  but  its  doors  were  closed 
forbiddingly.  I  had  dined  at  the  club  with  a  fellow 
who  used  to  be  the  most  jovial  of  men,  but  he  has 
lost  the  art  of  enjoying  his  dinner,  and  bolted  through 
it  with  precipitate  haste  to  get  to  the  theatre.  I  left 
him  with  'Uncle  Isaac.'  and  I  did  not  care  to  go 
back  when  I  found  the  California  closed.  If  theclass 
of  attraction  furnished  had  reduced  his  taste  to  that 
level,  I  would  leave  him  to  enjoy  it  alone.  I  would 
go  the  next  night  to  the  Baldwin,  the  '  home  of  ele- 
gant comedy.'  I  have  always  liked  elegant  comedy, 
and  admired  its  exponents.  I  look  upon  it  as  the 
highest  walk  of  the  drama,  and  it  has  never  seemed 
amiss  to  me  that  silver-voiced  Anne  Oldfield  should 
hive  lain  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  chamber,  and  been 
buried  in  state  in  Westminster  Abbey."     "  Oh,  you 


country  people,  or,  at  least,  country  people  of  your 
sort,  do  take  the  theatres  so  much  au  grand  scrieux," 
laughed  Mrs.  Argent;  "its  impressions  are  so  last- 
ing that  the  players  would  have  need  to  be  careful  if 
they  often  knew  you  were  in  the  audience.  And  pray 
what  did  you  find  at  the  Baldwin?"  "  I  just  escaped 
a  most  ghastly  affair  called  '  Neck  and  Neck,'  and  I 
fell  upon  an  odd  play,  called  '  Priuli  the  Italian ' — 
odd  in  this,  that  anything  less  Italian  I  never 
saw.  Priuli  has  also  a  supplementary  and  explana- 
tory title,  for  it  is  written  in  the  bills  'Priuli  the 
Italian,  or  Retribution,'  and,  as  the  play  contains 
nothing  either  of  Italy  or  retribution,  you  can  fancy 
that  so  literal  a  seer  as  I  was  much  upset.  Indeed, 
everything  was  at  odds,  for  the  play  was  written  for 
Mr.  M.  H.  V.  Lingham,  and  before  the  curtain  rolled 
up  they  were  compelled  to  announce  that  Mr.  Ling- 
ham  was  too  ill  to  appear,  and  that  the  part  had  been 
taken  at  extremely  brief  notice  by  Mr.  Grismer.  Your 
Mr.  Grismer  acquitted  himself  very  handsomely 
under  the  circumstances.  But  the  sun-warmed  blood 
of  the  sons  of  Italy  runs  coldly  in  Priuli's  veins.  He 
is  a  half-hearted  fellow,  much  given  to  telling  his 
plans,  but  doing  nothing,  and  I  like  him  not." 
' '  And  what  did  you  think  of  our  pretty,  dark-browed 
Jeffreys-Lewis?"  queried  Mrs.  Argent,  with  an  amused 
smile.  "I  could  fancy  that  I  would  like  her  much, 
but  I  suppose  that  it  often  comes  to  pass  that  an  act- 
ress plays  a  part  in  which  her  interest  is  but  cold.  I 
should  imagine  Miss  Jeffreys- Lewis  best  suited  to  a 
character  drawn  in  heavy  lines.  The  Lady  Beaufort 
is  but  the  faintest  pencil-sketch.  She  is  a  weak,  un- 
interesting creature,  who  hugs  virtue  while  playing 
with  the  hem  of  the  skirt  of  vice.  As  for  the  lords 
who  were  floating  about  the  stage,  1  am  a  good 
American,  but  I  decline  to  recognize  such  libels  on 
the  British  peerage."  "You  speak  strongly,  doctor. 
I  fear  you  passed  a  dull  evening.  You  must  wait  for 
Alice  Lingard,  who  plays  '  Frou-Frou '  next  week." 
' '  '  Frou-Frou  ' !  that  worn-out  bit  of  syllabub  !  And 
I  had  been  looking  forward  to  a  season  of  the  legiti- 
mate, with  this  beautiful  woman  wrapped  in  Adelaide 
Neilson's  mantle."  "The  legitimate,  doctor?  Alice 
Lingard  does  not  play  the  legitimate."  "Ah  !  but 
she  has  been  studying  it,  and  she  is  to  be  Juliet, 
Julia,  Imogen,  Viola,  and  all  the  lovely  ones  who  died 
a  year  ago.  Foolish  woman  !  Even  from  a  business 
point  of  view,  she  would  have  been  wiser  to  startle 
you  all  with  a  newly  studied  part,  for  she  has  that 
subtle  hold  upon  your  public  which  would  make  it 
easy  enough  to  stir  up  a  furore.  I  shall  not  go  to  see 
'Frou-Frou.'  I  shall  devote  myself  to  Joseffy." 
"  Joseffy  is  too  high  for  me,"  growled  Mr. 
Argent,  from  his  chair.  "When  a  musician 
gets  beyond  '  Grimes's  Cellar  Door'  and  'The 
Skidmore  Guards."  he  is  out  of  my  depth. 
But  I  believe  you  always  had  a  leaning  to- 
ward these  musical  fiddle-faddles,  eh,  Merry?" 
"  Well,  yes  ;  I  never  considered  it  beneath  a  man's 
dignity  to  love  music,  and  to  appreciate  the  power 
and  skill  of  a  virtuoso.  And  when  a  man  spends 
years  of  his  life  in  training,  and  then  carries  around 
a  whole  piano  factory  to  practice  upon,  as  the  papers 
say  Joseffy  does,  I  am  going  to  hear  him,  and  give 
him  an  applauding  hand,  if  I  can.  To  say  the 
truth,"  continued  the  visitor,  with  a  blush,  "  I  believe 
I  read  'Charles  Auchester,'  coming  down  on  the 
train."  "  An  old-fashioned  musical  novel,  is  it  not?" 
from  Mrs.  Argent.  "  Very  old-fashioned,  and  steeped 
in  music,  so  to  speak  ;  for  Charles  Auchester  himself 
is  Joachim,  and  Seraphael  is  Mendelssohn;  and  he 
has  even  idealized  a  trombone-player,  and  a  chef 
d'orchestre,  and  what  not  more?  True,  he  has  left 
out  the  banjo,  the  xlophone,  and  the  jew's-harp,  but 
perhaps  their  day  had  not  yet  come."  "And  what 
about  the  piano,  doctor?  Has  he  ignored  the  mother 
music  altogether?"  asked  Mrs.  Argent,  confident 
that  she  had  started  the  doctor  upon  a  long  strain  ; 
for  the  love  of  piano-music  was  a  passion  with  him, 
which  he  was  half  ashamed  to  acknowledge,  although 
he  had  had  his  daughters  musically  educated  with  a 
thoroughness  which  was  almost  German.  "  Ah,"  he 
said,  smiling,  ' '  I  shall  not  talk  of  the  piano  till  1  have 
heard  Joseffy  play.  They  say  he  is  a  disciple  of 
Liszt,  and  I  feel  that  I  shall  never  know  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  grandest  of  all  the  instruments  till 
I  have  known  the  master's  touch.  The  times 
are  changed  indeed  since  Mendelssohn,  a  young  lad 
who  had  never  written  a  lieder  ohne  ivorte,  being  asked 
to  play,  said  :  '  I  will  play  you  the  loveliest  music  in 
the  world,'  and  struck  at  once  into  the  charming 
strains  of  the  minuet  from  '  Don  Giovanni."  It  was 
long  after  this  that  he  and  Moscheles  resurrected 
Sebastian  Bach,  and  piano-playing  became  more  and 
more  the  most  difficult  of  arts.  We  shall  hear  con- 
certos from  the  nimble  fingers  of  young  Rafael  To- 
seffy  which  never  woke  the  echoes  of  a  theatre  this 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  before — nay,  perhaps 
this  side  of  the  Gewendhaus  itself."  But  the  un- 
controllable droop  of  Mrs.  Argent's  eyelids,  and  a 
huge  snore  in  g  major  from  the  corner,  warned  the 
doctor  that  he  was  getting  musically  dry,  that  the 
evening  was  spent,  and  it  was  high  time  to  say  good- 
night. Betsy  B. 

On  next  Monday  evening,  October  ioth,  Alice 
Dunning  Lingard  opens  a  brief  engagement  at  the 
Baldwin  Theatre,  in  Daly's  society  play,  "Frou- 
Frou."  This  lady  has  imported  many  rich  and  ele- 
gant dresses  from  Paris,  in  which  she  will  appear. 
During  her  engagement  she  will  play  in  "Ahxe," 
"  New  Magdalen,"  and  "  Camille." 


The  store  formerly  occupied  by  Samuel  Mosgrove 
&L-Co,,  Nos.  114  and  116  Kearny  Street,  was  opened 
last  Monday  by  a  new  firm,  Messrs.  White,  Grey  & 
Co.  These  gentlemen  began  their  advertising  in  last 
Saturday's  Argonaut.  They  thought,  and  with  rea- 
son, that  this  journal  was  the  best  medium  they  could 
select  for  presenting  their  announcement  to  the  ladies 
of  San  Francisco.  Their  large  and  well-displayed 
advertisement  had  the  desired  effect  Their  success 
during  the  week  *vas  greater  than  they  anticipated. 
The  store  has  been  crowded  with  ladies.  These 
gentlemen  not  only  understand  where  to  advertise, 
but  how  to  advertise.  They  see  the  wisdom  of  chang- 
ing their  advertisement,  and  not  keeping  the  same 
stereotyped  letters  and  lines  week  after  week.  So 
this  week  they  sent  us  in  a  new  advertisement  Un- 
fortunately, our  first  side  had  gone  to  press,  and  we 
are  obliged  to  adopt  this  method  of  giving  their  an- 
nouncement They  enumerate  the  following  as  rea- 
sons why  they  should  be  patronized  :  They  have  an 
entirely  new  stock  ;  they  have  no  shop-worn  goods  ; 
they  have  inaugurated  a  positive  reduction  in  prices  ; 
they  have  a  complete  assortment ;  they  are  courteous 
to  customers ;  and  they  have  only  one  price,  and 
that  marked  in  plain  figures.  In  conclusion,  they 
present  their  sincere  thanks  to  the  ladies  of  San  Fran- 
cisco for  their  substantial  recognition  of  the  new  en- 
terprise. White,  Grey  &  Co.,  114  and  116  Kearny 
Street  (formerly  Mosgrove's.) 


A  BUSINESS  TALK. 


In  every  department  of  trade,  and  in  every  branch  of 
industry  in  San  Francisco,  there  is  evidence  that  the 
blue  days  have  passed.  The  hard  times  that  came  to  the 
Eastern  States  we  hoped  to  escape  ;  but  when  finally 
they  reached  us,  we  went  down  into  the  dumps  with 
a  most  despondent  and  lugubrious  hopelessness.  For 
a  time  it  seemed  as  though  the  bottom  had  dropped 
out  of  our  city,  and  that  the  resonant  wave  of  pros- 
perity would  never  again  reach  us.  The  first  trades 
that  felt  the  shock  of  hard  times  were  those  that  dealt 
in  the  luxuries  of  life.  Our  people  must  eat,  and  wear 
clothes.  Corned-beef,  hard-tack,  and  overalls  were  in- 
dispensable. The  butcher,  baker,  and  candlestick- 
maker  managed  to  live.  The  stock-gamblers  under- 
went the  experience  of  rats — they  lived  upon  each 
other.  It  is  a  fact  in  natural  history  that  when  the 
rat  is  driven  to  desperation  by  hunger  he  eats  rats. 
The  bear  sucks  his  paw  and  sleeps.  Most  of  our 
merchants  sucked  their  paws.  Of  all  the  trades  that 
suffered  most  was  that  of  the  jeweler.  Instead  of 
purchasing  jewelry,  knickknacks,  and  diamonds,  our 
people  sent  their  superfluous  articles  of  personal  adorn- 
ment to  their  uncle,  and  this  exacting  relative  kept  his 
golden  balls  bright  and  glittering  on  three  per  cent, 
interest  and  storage.  Our  merchants  in  the  jewelry 
line  were  very  pictures  of  despondency,  and  we  would 
allow  our  watch  to  run  down  rather  than  meet  the 
melancholy  phizes  of  these  deeply  disconsolate  tra- 
ders. But,  curiously  enough,  there  was  one  of  our 
Montgomery  Street  jewelry  stores  where  there  always 
seemed  to  be  life  and  busy  trade  ;  one  of  our  jewelry 
merchants  that  always  looked  cheerful  and  occupied. 
His  show-window  presented  new  attractions  every 
week.  His  cases  glittered,  like  the  cave  of  Aladdin, 
with  great,  thumping  diamonds,  and  bright,  splendid 
wares.  New  devices  to  attract  buyers,  new  designs 
of  elegant  taste,  were  constantly  exposed.  Every 
tourist  that  came  to  the  city  dropped  into  his  trap, 
and  always  went  away  with  his  purse  depleted  of 
Bank  of  England  notes,  French  Louis,  or  Yankee 
greenbacks.  One  day,  passing  this  attractive  place 
of  merchandise,  we  determined  to  explore  the  secret 
of  this  exceptional  condition  of  things,  and  between 
ourself  and  the  proprietor  there  occurred  the  follow- 
ing dialogue,  which  we  give  verbatim  to  our  readers  : 

"  Good  morning,  colonel ;  how  is  trade?  " 

"  Splendid  ;  never  better.  Come  in,  and  let  me 
show  you  some  new  designs  just  received  from  my 
factory.  Here  are  some  specimens  of  quartz  jewelry 
that  I  am  putting  up  for  an  English  gentleman  and 
his  wife,  on  their  way  around  the  world,  last  from 
India.  The  designs  and  drawings  are  my  own. 
They  are  made  in  my  own  manufactory.  They  are 
unique,  original,  and  cheap." 

"  Cheap?" 

"Yes.  They  are  genuine  goods,  and  because  gen- 
uine, and  made  by  myself,  I  avoid  all  the  percentage 
to  middlemen,  and  can  afford  to  sell  twenty-five  per 
cent  cheaper  than  any  man  in  the  trade." 

"You  do  not  make  all  your  goods,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not  I  buy  a  certain  class  of  goods 
from  manufacturers  at  the  East  and  in  Europe,  but  I 
purchase  direct  and  import  direct.  I  pay  cash  in 
advance." 

"  I  had  the  impression  that  you  sold  diamonds 
on  commission  ;  that  the  heavy  diamond  import- 
ers, and  the  dealers  in  the  more  rare  and  costly  mer- 
chandise in  your  line,  left  these  things  with  you  for 
sale." 

"  This  is  a  mistake.  It  is  one  of  the  scandals  that 
grow  out  of  the  jealousy  of  the  trade.  I  know  that 
some  ot  my  rivals  in  business  have  industriously  cir- 
culated the  report  that  my  store  and  its  contents  was 
a  sort  of  syndicate. " 

"This  is  more  readily  believed,  colonel,  because 
you  carry  such  an  immense  stock  of  really  valuable 
and  precious  jewels." 

"  My  stock  is  large  and  valuable,  but  it  is  mine. 
The  store  is  mine,  and  mine  only.  I  have  no  part- 
ners— no  '  limited '  copartners  in  business — and  ev- 
ery dollar  of  value  in  the  establishment,  now  and 
always,  has  belonged  to  me.  It  is  paid  for,  and  there 
is  not  a  legal  demand  that  can  be  presented  to  me  that 
I  can  not  pay  in  fifteen  minutes.  And  if  you  think 
that  I  am  carrying  a  large  stock  of  goods  now, 
I  will  surprise  you  when  the  Christmas  holidays  come 
around.  I  will  present  such  a  class  of  goods  as  has 
never  been  seen  in  California.  I  will  show  goods 
that  for  beauty  of  design,  taste,  variety,  and  real 
value  have  never  before  been  offered  for  sale  on  this 
coast.  I  have  some  genuine  surprises  on  hand  for 
such  people  of  wealth  and  taste  as  can  afford  to  in- 
dulge in  the  luxury  of  rare  and  original  works  of  art 
in  my  line  of  business." 

' '  Have  not  the  hard  times  affected  you  ?  " 

"I  have  had  no  hard  times.  Of  course  business 
has  been  depressed  ;  but  I  am  my  own  capitalist,  my 
own  designer,  my  own  manufacturer,  my  own  sales- 
man. Paying  cash  and  selling  for  cash,  I  am  my 
own  cashier  and  my  own  bookkeeper.  My  expenses 
are  light,  and  I  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  busi- 
ness. A  large  part  of  my  trade  is  in  orders  from  the 
country. " 

"  How  can  any  one  order  jewelry  without  seeing 
it  ?  " 

' '  I  deal  on  honor.  I  never  represent  the  goods  I 
sell  other  than  they  are.  I  never  sell  'imitation.'  I 
guarantee  the  quality  and  value  of  everything  I  sell. 
I  take  more  pains  to  consult  the  interest  of  a  buyer 
on  an  order  than  I  would  if  customers  were  present 
exercising  their  own  judgment  I  have  been  nearly 
thirty  years  in  business.  I  am  known  everywhere, 
and  1  am  too  good  a  merchant  to  sacrifice  a  customer 
for  a  dishonest  profit  Let  a  customer  from  the 
country  order  from  me  a  wedding-ring,  necklace, 
pair  of  solitaire  diamonds,  silver-set,  watch,  gold  or- 
nament, or  jewelry  of  any  description  for  a  bridal 
or  birthday  present,  giving  a  general  description  of 
the  thing  wanted,  and  the  amount  to  be  expended, 
and  I  exercise  my  best  taste  to  satisfy  them  ;  and  if 
at  any  time  thev  are  not  fully  satisfied,  I  exchange 
the  article  or  refund  the  money." 

"Then  honesty,  you  think,  is  good  policy  in  the 
jewelry  line?" 

"A  jeweler,  if  he  would  prosper  in  trade,  must 
deal  upon  honor.  His  patrons  can  not  value  the 
goods  they  purchase ;  they  are  compelled  to  rely 
upon  the  dealer's  honesty.  A  man  may  come 
into  the  trade,  and  with  'imitation'  wares,  cheap 
goods,  and  an  oily  tongue  prosper  for  a  time,  but  it 
won't  last  The  very  fact  that  I  have  been  so  long 
in  business,  and  have  succeeded,  is  the  best  evidence 
that  I  deal  honorably  with  all." 

"Good-bye,  colonel.  When  I  come  to  celebrate 
my  diamond  wedding,  I  will  give  you  a  call  for  a  pair 
of  bouncing  solitaires." 

"  Well,  good-bye,  old  fellow.  You  will  find  me  on 
hand.  Don't  forget  the  number  of  the  Diamond 
Palace,  221  Montgomery  Street. 


On  a  recent  visit  to  the  rooms  and  art  studio  of 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Wilson,  26%  Kearny  Street,  we  saw 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  figures,  landscape  and 
marine  views,  fruit  and  flowers,  executed  in  the  most 
artistic  manner  in  oil,  water-colors,  and  pastel.  Mrs. 
Wilson  has  taught  the  above  arts  for  twenty  years, 
and  as  an  instructress  from  nature  we  consider  her 
second  to  none  on  the  Pacific  coast. 


Those  of  our  readers  afflicted  with  deafness  will  do 
well  to  note  the  advertisement  of  H.  P.  K.  Peck  & 
Co.  in  another  column. 


Catarrh  is  a  poisonous  infection  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  just  as  small-pox  is  a  virus  of  the  blood. 
Catarrhal  virus  can  only  be  reached  and  extermi- 
nated by  antidotal,  inoculative  elements  that  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  purulent  mucous.  Dr.  Wei  De  Meyer's 
Catarrh  Cure  is  unquestionably  the  most  important 
medical  discovery  since  vaccination.  It  never  fails. 
Supplied  by  druggists,  or  delivered  by  D.  B.  Dewey 
&  Co.,  182  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y.,  at  $1  a  package. 
Pamphlets,  with  full  explanations,  mailed  free. 

Mothers  are  delighted  with  Pitcher's  Castoria  be- 
cause it  makes  the  children  cheerful  and  well,  and 
children  almost  cry  for  Castoria,  because  it  is  sweet. 
Wind-colic,  sour-curd,  rash,  feverishness  and  worms 
soon  disappear  when  Castoria  is  used. 


Disgusting  pimples  on  a  lady's  face,  or  severe 
pains  in  the  back  ;  wounds  of  the  flesh,  or  neuralgia 
of  the  nerves  ;  strained  cords,  or  a  scalded  hand  ;  a 
sprained  ankle,  or  a  gashed  foot ;  a  crippled  man,  or 
a  lame  horse  can  always  be  relieved  and  cured  by 
the  wonderful  Centaur  Liniments. 


H.  A.  Callendar,  Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  137  Montgomery  Street,  Room 
16,  up  one  flight  of  stairs. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store)  S.  F.     Office  hours.  9  to  5, 

Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 

Musical  Eoxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Dupont 
Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 


Prof.  Geo.  Gossman  began  a  class  in  Spanish  June 
30th  ;  23  Powell  st;  $2  per  month. 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 

C.    O.    Dean,    Dentist,    No.    126   Kearny   Street 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


B 


'ALDWW  THEATRE. 


Thomas  Maguire ". Manager 

THIS  (SATURDAY)  AFTERNOON  AT  2  O'CLOCK, 
The  Powerful  Drama, 

PRIULI,  THE  ITALIAN  ! 
PRIULI,  THE  ITALIAN  ! 

THIS  EVENING,  OCTOBER  8, 
Farewell  Benefit  and  Last  Appearance  in  San  Francisco  of 

MISS  JEFFREYS-LEWIS, 

Who   will   appear   in   her    original    character, 

FORGET-ME-NOT ! 

MONDAY OCTOBER  10 

Engagement  of 

MISS  ALICE  DUNNING  LINGARD 

Who  will  appear  in  her  great  impersonation  of 

FRO  U-FR  O  U  ! 

ta-  SECURE  YOUR  SEATS. 


MOTT'S 
NEW  YORK  CIDER 


Manufactured   by  S.  R.  A  J.  C.  Motl  at  their 
Mills  in  Madison  Count}-,  N.  Y.,  being  Pure  Ap- 
ple Juice,  contains  plenty  oi  natural  fruit  acid 
nud  Just  enougb  spirit  to  be  tonic,  and  is  pai 
tlcularly  recommended  for  its  well  known  a< 
tion  on  tbe  Liver  and  Stomach.  A  glassful  take 
before  or  during  meals  will  do  more  for  ii 
paired  digestion  than  any  medicines.    It  is 
In  toxical  i  ng,  and  is  at  all  limes  a  pleasant  fa: 
ily  beverage  or  tipple  at  the  bar.    Try  it. 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  grocers  and  wln< 
dealers. 

TITCOMB  &  CO., 
Sole  Agents,  No.  305  Sacramento  Street,    S.  F. 


*P- 
cld 

I 


MRS. WILLIAM  IRELAN 

LJAVING    RETURNED   FROM   EU- 

ROPE,  where  she  was  the  pupil  of  Madame  E. 
Vough  in  Geneva,  has  opened  a  Studio  in  Thurlow  Block, 
126  Kearny  Street,  Room  51.  Also,  lessons  given  in  Oil, 
Porcelain,  and  Water  Colors.  Specialty :  Painting  en 
Gonaehe.     Elevator  in  building. 


AGENCY  FOR 
L.L.  Smith's  Imitation  Stained 


GLASS 

Room  30. 


PAPER, 

Thurlow  Block. 


MRS.  EMMA  SMALL 

TTAS    RESUMED     BUSINESS    AT 


her   new  Dressmaking  Parlors,  Rooms  27  and  : 


Samuels 's  New  Building,  131  Post  Street,  where  she  will  be 
pleased  to  see  her  friends  and  patrons.  Fourth  floor. 
Take  Elevator 


f\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    Of 

"^"^     the  Silver  King  Mining   Company,  San   Francis:  " 
October  4,    1881. — At  a  meeting  of  the   Board  of  Direct 
of  the  above-named   Company  held   this   day,  a  Divid' 
(No.  22)  of    Twenty-five   Cents  (25c.)   per  share   was 
clared,  payable  on   Monday,   October  10, 1881,  at  theo 
~e  the  Company,   Room  19,   328  Montgomery   Street, 
jicdsco,   California.      Transfer  books  will  be  closed  - 
ober  10,  1S81,  at  3  P.  M.,^  JOSEPH  NASH,  Sec. 


OP 
isco, 

de- 
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DOXEY'S, 

ARTISTIC  STATIONERS, 

691    MARKET    STREET,    SAN     FRANCISCO, 

Have  just  received  a  fine  variety  of  new 

SATIN     CHROMOS 

Sportive  Maidens,  three  varieties. 
Cupid's  tiiiuibols,  tbree  varieties, 
iloiue  Delights,  three  varieties. 
The  Ilope  or  the  House,  three  varieties. 
Water  Nymphs,  three  varieties. 

Just  Published, 

ART   NEEDLEWORK. 

Twelve  designs,  illustrating  the  manner  in 
which  the  satin  Chromo-Lithographs  can  be 
employed  in  the  embellishment  of  Panels, 
D'Oileys,  Table-Mats,  Hand-Screens,  Man- 
tel-piece Ornaments,  Sachets,  Anti-Macas- 
sars, Watch-Pockets,  and  other  Needlework. 

DOXEY'S 

FINE  STATIONERY  &  ENGRAVING  HOUSE, 

691  MARKET  STREET, 

Nucleus  Building,  opp.  Kearny. 


?£ERL£$S 


TRADE    MASK 


STARCH. 

ABSOLUTE  PURITY 

UNEQUALLED   DELICACY. 

"ry   it  onea  and  you  will  use  no  other 

V  J.  HOUSTON  &  CO.,  PA'aFiGCojsrACBm 

216  &  217  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


BARDIE  & 

DARLING, 

(Successors  to  D.  HARD  IE  &•  CO  J 

ABPETS,    OIL    CLOTHS,    I J.VULEI  II     FLOOR 

CLOTH.  SHADES,  LACE  CliBTAINS, 

AND    WALL    PAPEKS. 

19  Market  Street Seal-  Third. 


aUTTERICK'S 


Patterns— October  Styles. 

'END   STAMP   FOR   CATALOGUE. 
AGENCY.  124  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


V)  ncn~H0USE  AND  L0T  0N 

71  /D  ^PACIFIC  STREET  ABOVE  KEARNY, 
iprovements  consist  of  two  two-story  brick  buildings, 
■Directed  in  front.)  with  basements  Store  and  ten  rooms, 
1  one  two-slory  brick  building  in  rear,  containing  four- 
n  rooms.    Apply  to 

EMPY  &  BOWEN, 
522  California  Street. 


XZE   HA  VE  THE  HONOR  TO  AN- 

nouncethat  PROF.  DE  FILIPPE  continues  to 
or  us  with  his  valuable  services,  and  those  who  hold  life 
olarships  will  receive  free  instruction  in  modem  Ian- 
.ges.  Classes  in  Spanish  and  French  begin  in  October. 
.RNARDS  BUSINESS  COLLEGE.  120  Sutter  St. 


VILLE  DE  PARIS 


We  arc  receiving  daily  direct  from 

Paris  the  very  latest  novelties 

in  DRY  <;00»S  for  Fall 

and  Winter  wear. 


VERDIER, 

MOREAU 

&    CO. 
CITY   OF   PARIS. 


RANDOLPH   &   CO. 

JEWELERS. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of  Watches  and 
Jewelry,  Pfos.  101  and  103  Montgomery  .Street, 
corner  Sutter,  San  Francisco. 


AT  AUCTION  I 

The  entire  stock  of  the  late  firm  of  SCHWAB 
&  BREESE'S  ART  OALLEKY,  \o.  624  Market 
Street,  will  he  offered  at  AFC IION  about  OC- 
TOBER 13th.  Catalogues  ready  Monday.  Gal- 
lery open  for  exhibition  day  and  evening  till 
day  of  sale. 


HOUSEKEEPERS ! 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEI.  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Paintings.,  Trunks,  etc.,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
nave  three  Large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one-half  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  against  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  zo  years. 


INSURANCE       T       COMPANY 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 


Capital,       - 

Assets,  December  31, 1880, 


$759,000 
$1,160,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES.  President. 
ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


REMOVAL 


JOHN    MIDDLETON, 

(Successor  to  Middleton  &  Farnsworth), 

COAL    DEALER, 

Has  Removed  to 

10    POST    STREET. 


r\0  NOT   SACRIFICE    YOUR   FUR- 

■L^  NITURE,  PIANOS,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding,  or  out  of  the  city  but 

STORE    THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Paintings,  with 

J.   H.    MOTT    &    CO., 
647  Market  si.. 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  floor. 

Large,   airy   brick   building,   with    elevator.      MONEY 
LOANED  on  valuable  eoods.     Terms  moderate. 


RUPTURE 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 

AiOTICE—THE   TRADE  AND  THE 

Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side,  "  Macon  dray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  th;  label,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
he  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY  &  OO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


ZEIT8KA  INSTITUTE 

933    Post   Street. 

f)AY    AND    BOARDING     SCHOOL 

for  Young  Ladies  and  Children.     Kindergarten. 
Next  term  commences  October  4. 

MADAME  B.  ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 


Cured.  Qreatflrt  Invention 

f  the  age.  Pierce  &.  Si  s 
704  Sac  St.,  San  Fran  On, 


THE    WAKEFIELD    RATTAN 
CO.,    644     MARKET    STREET, 

offer  this  year  a  magnificent 
assortment  of  RATTAN  CHAIRS 
and  FURXITCRE.  As  a  Holiday 
Oift,  nothing  is  more  acceptable 
than  one  of  our  Rattan  Rockers. 
Prices  to  suit  all. 


This   cut    represents   our   LADY'S  CHESHIRE  ROCK- 
ER, No.  641,  S8.50. 
«3"  Send  for  our    ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE. 


SHAKESPEAREAN 

TALES    IN    VERSE. 

A  New  Fine  Art  Gift-Book  for  Yonng  People, 

With  nearly  one  hundred  full  pages  of  colored  and  other 
illustrations  from  ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS,  by  R.  An- 
dre, engraved  by  Emrik  &:  Einger,  in  one  quarto  volume, 
elegantly  bound  in  extra  cloth,  FULL  GILT  SIDE  AND 
EDGES  Price,  $2.50. 
AT  ROMAN'S,  lao  Sutter  Street,  (First  Floor,  Room  15.) 


Boston  and  California 

DRESS    REFORM 

TJ/ORTHUNDERGARMENTS(SPE- 

""  CIALTY,)  Children's  Corset-Waists,  Cashmere 
and  Merino  Union  Suits,  Shoulder-Braces,  Hygienic  Cor- 
sets,  Hose  and  Skirt  Supports,  Emancipation  Waists  and 
Suits. 

DIRS.  91.  11.  OBER, 

SOLI:  ACEJiT.  430  Sutter  Street. 


IV- 


S.  P.  COLLI5S  &  CO. 

■HOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Cliampagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


C.  BEACH, 

BOOKSELLER    AND    STATIONER. 

New  Styles  In  Fancy  Stationery, 

Marcus  Ward's  lrlsli  Linen  Pnpeterles, 
standard,  Miscellaneous,  and  Juvenile  Books, 

I  107  Montgomery  Street,  opp.  Occidental  Hotel 


["HE  OLDEST  DRY-GOODS  HOUSE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


We  are  now  selling  Special  Lines  of  New  Fall  Dress  Goods  at  prices  never  before  offered. 

J.  W.  DAVIDSON  &  CO. 
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THE  TUNEFUL   LIAR. 

She  is  Dear. 
She  loves  me,  does  my  Geraldine, 
Loves  me,  sweetest  Geraldine  ; 
Me  she  loves  by  night  and  day 
For  the  little  bills  I  pay, 
Geraldine  ! 

She  is  true,  my  Geraldine  ; 

True  as  gold,  O  Geraldine  ; 

She  is  dear,  so  dear  to  me 

Costlier  can  there  never  be, 

Geraldine  ! 

-From  "  My  Summer  in  a  Beer  Garden,"  by  S.  y. 

Tilden.  

The  Lay  of  a  Teapot. 
1  am  really  consummately  Utter, 

And  quite  too  supernally  2  ! 
I  never  saw  teacake  and  butler  ; 
At  kettles  I  scoff  and  pooh-pooh  ! 

I  live  'neath  the  shade  of  a  Lily, 
On  a  bracket  of  velvet  and  lace  ; 

I'm  worshiped  by  folks  who  are  silly, 
Whose  rooms  I  quintessently  grace  ! 

My  color  is  greenily  yallow, 
With  two  or  three  Raptures  of  blue  ; 

My  form  is  a  Presence  to  hallow — 
In  fact,  I  am  quite  222! 

—  Whitehall  Review. 

Sea-sonable. 
"  Ocean  me  not,"  the  lover  cried, 
' '  I  am  your  surf — to  you  I'm  tied  ; 
Don't  breaker  heart,  fair  one,  but  wave 
Objections  thine — this  sand  I  crave." 

"  Oh  billow  Bill,"  she  blushed,  "  I  sea 
You  would  beach-osen  shore  by  me, 
But  I'm  mermaid  not  yet  in  seine, 
And  shell  for  years  that  way  remain." 

— Norristown  Herald. 


Only  the  Truth. 
Only  a  pair  of  shears, 

Made  of  the  finest  steel ; 
How  shiny  it  appears, 
Lying  on  an  editor's  desk, 
Calm  and  cool,  but  picturesque 
Even  in  its  deskabeelf 

Only  a  pot  of  paste 

Holding  a  bristled  brush  ; 
Ready  in  case  of  haste— 
For  the  editor  knows  the  value  of  gum 
When  he  wields  the  shears  ;  he  makes  it  hum 
And  he  puts  it  through  with  a  rush. 

Only  a  fair  exchange 

Within  the  editor's  hands  ; 
Topics  of  widest  range 
,  Fill  its  columns  from  rule  to  slug. 
From  church  and  state  to  the  terrible  thug. 
And  deeds  in  various  lands. 

— Hackensack  Republican. 

See  Worcester. 
There  was  once  a  pious  old  boatswain 
Whose  nose  got  most  terribly  froatswain, 

Which  made  him  say  :  "  Damn  ! 

Sure  as  my  name  is  Samn, 
No  more  I'll  be  caught  thus  a  doatswain." 

A  chap  was  once  shut  up  in  gaol. 
Because  he  had  stolen  a  paol  ; 

He  did  cuss  and  did  swear, 

And  broke  up  his  chear, 
Because  be  could  furnish  no  baoL 

There  was  a  young  fellow  named  Guise, 
Who  was  death  on  all  kinds  of  puise ; 

He  would  nibble  and  bite 

From  morning  till  nite. 
And  he  swelled  to  a  terrible  suise. 

Bill  Sykes  had  a  quick-tempered  neighbor. 
Who  chased  him  awav  with  a  seighbor ; 

He  was  scared  most  to  death, 

And  quite  out  of  breath. 
For  he  wasn't  much  used  to  such  leighbor. 

There  was  a  young  lady  named  Vaughan, 
Who  always  arose  with  the  daughan  ; 

She  was  found  of  croquet. 

And  at  it  did  plet, 
Till  she  spoiled  all  the  grass  on  the  laughan. 

There's  a  place  that  is  called  Mt.  Desert, 
By  Boston  aesthetes  who  are  thert 

Their  circle  is  small, 

Though  culchawd  withal, 
And  for  French,  not  good  English,  they  cert. 
—Puck. 

A  Temperance  Sermon. 
If  for  a  stomach  ache  you  tache 
Each  time  some  whisky,  it  will  break 
You  down,  and  meakyou  sheak  and  quache. 
And  you  will  see  a  horrid  snache, 

Much  whisky  doth  your  wits  beguile, 
Your  breath  defuile,  yourself  make  vuile  ; 
You  lose  your  style,  likewise  your  pyle. 
If  you  erewhyle  too  often  smuile. 

But  should  there  be,  like  now,  a  drought, 
When  water  and  your  strength  give  ought, 
None  will  your  good  name  then  malign 
If  you  confign  your  drink  to  wign. 

— H.  C.  Dodge. 

An  Unexpected  Rise. 
I  stood  on  the  porch  at  evening. 

When  the  sun  went  silently  down, 
And  the  June  bug  bright,  in  the  starry  night, 

Flew  merrily  through  the  town. 

Oh,  sweet  were  the  gentle  zephyrs 

That  blew  from  the  balmy  south, 
And  red  were  the  lips  and  sweet  the  sips 

That  I  took  from  the  pretty  mouth. 

Her  tiny  waist  was  encircled 

By  my  arm  so  strong  and  true. 
Said  I  :  "Whose  ducky  are  you,  love?" 
"Yours,"  she  murmured,  "  and  whose  are  you? 

Oh,  the  hallowed  hours  of  that  evening  ! 

Oh,  the  cruel  caprice  of  Fate ! 
Her  father,  unkind,  came  up  from  behind, 

And  fired  me  over  the  gate. 

— Chicago  Tribune. 


HOTELS    AND    RESTAURANTS. 


Palace  Hotel 


A.  D.  SHARON,  Lessee. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occu- 
pies an  entire  block  in  the 

centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  tbe 
model  botel  of  the  world.  It  is  fire 
and  earthquake- proof.  It  has  five 
elevators.  Every  room  is  large,  light, 
and  airy.  The  ventilation  is  perfect. 
A  hath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room. 
All  rooms  are  easy  of  access  front 
broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  tbe  electric 
light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  its 
broad  balconies,  its  carriage  -  way, 
and  its  tropical  plants.  Is  a  feature 
hitherto  unknown  in  American  ho- 
tels. Guests  entertained  on  either 
the  American  or  European  plan.  The 
restaurant  is  the  finest  in  the  city. 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT. 


FIRST    CLASS    IN    ALL    RESPECTS. 


QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

(£*    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     jtSTEntrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.    D.    SHARON. 


THE   EBBITT, 


H- 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

EADOUARJERS    FOR     PACIFIC 


Coast  people,  and  Army  and  Navy  Headquarters. 
Four  iron  Fire  Escapes,  and  the  finest  and  most  commodi- 
ous Elevator  in  the  world.  Terms — $4,  $3,  and  S2.50  per 
day.  The  EBBITT  is  on  the  comer  of  Fourteenth  and  F 
Streets,  on  both  horse  railroads,  and  equi-distant  from  the 
Capitol  and  White  House. 

C.    C.  WILLARD,  Proprietor. 


PACIFIC 

OCEAN  HOUSE 

SANTA    CRUZ. 


E.  J.  Swift, 


Proprietor. 


'THE  ABOVE  FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE 

has  been  thoroughly  renovated  and  put  in  first-class 
order.  Santa  Cruz  is  the  Long  Branch  of  the  Pacific,  and 
the  finest  watering-place  on  the  Coast. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

GARDEN    HOSE 

Of  all  grades  and  sizes, 

THE  VERY  CHEAPEST  AND  VERY  BEST 

THE   CELEBRATED 

MALTESE    CROSS  HOSE, 

For  Garden  purposes  and  Fire  Departments. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

Gu  t  ta  Percha  and  Rubber  AIT  g  Co. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  Manager, 
Corner  First  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Franclseo. 


OUR  BEST  REWARD. 
Winston,  Forsythb  Co.,  N.C.,  March  15, 1880.  I 
Gents— I  desire  to  express  toyou  my  thanks  for  I 
your  wonderful  Hop  Bitters.  I  was  troubled  with  I 
dyspepsia  for  five  years  previous  to  commencing  the  I 
use  of  your  Hop  Bitters  some  six  months  ago.  My  I 
cure  has  been  wonderful.  I  am  pastor  of  the  First  I 
Methodist  Church  of  this  place,  and  my  whole  con-  | 

fregation  can  testify  to  the  great  virtue  of  your  j 
liters.         Very  respectfully,     Rev.  H.  Fereeee.  I 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  Feb.  3,  1880.  I 
Bop  Sitrcrs  Lo.:-l  thinkit  my  duty  to  send  you  I 
a.  recommend  tor  the  benefit  of  any  person  wishing  I 
toknowwhether  Hop  Liners  are  good  or  not.    I  I 
know  they  are  good  for  general  debility  and  indi-  I 
gestion;  strengthen  the  neivous  system  and  make  j 
new  life.     I  recommend  my  patients  to  use  them.  I 
Dr.  A.  Pratt,  Trcater  of  Chronic  Diseases.  ] 
Send  for  Circulars  of  Testimonials,  to 

HOP  bitters  manufacturing  CO, 
Rochester,  N.  Y-,  Toronto,  Ont,,or  London,  Eng. 


C   P.  SHEFFIELD.  N.  W    SPAULDING. 


J.   PATTERSON 


ASSESSMENTS  AND  DIVIDENDS. 


MEXICAN    GOLD    AND     SILVER 

Mining  Company,  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works, 
Virginia,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  4th  day  of  October,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  17)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  eighth  (8th)  day  of  November,  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  November,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.   L.   McCOY.  Secretary. 

Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


QPHIR   SILVER   MINING    CO  MP  A- 

^"^  ny.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Location  of  Works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  18S1,  a 
assessment  (No.  40)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  Third  day  of  November,  1881,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the 
twenty-third  day  of  November,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.   L.  McCOY,  Secretary, 

Office — Room  No.  16  Nevada  Block,  No,  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


DELCBER  SILVER  MINING  CO. 

•*~~^  Location  or  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  isheieby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  29th  day  of  September,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  28)  of  One  Dollar  ($1)  per  share,  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  8,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (Stock  Exchange 
Board  Building),  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  first  (1st)  day  of  November,  1881,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thursday, 
the  24th  day  of  November,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent  as- 
sessment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JNO.  CROCKETT,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  8,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (S.  F.  Stock  and  Ex- 
change Board),  San  Francisco.  California. 


f^ROWN   POINT    GOLD    AND    SIL- 

^■^  ver  Mining  Company. — Location  of  principal  place 
of  business,  San  Francisco,  California;  location  of  works, 
Gold  Hill,  Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. — Notice  is 
hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
held  on  the  seventh  day  of^September,  1881,  an  assessment 
(No.  46)  of  Seventy-five  Cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately, 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  3,  No.  327  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  twelfth  day  of  October,  1881,  will  be  delinquent, 
and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction;  and  unless  pay- 
ment is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the  sec- 
ond day  of  November,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale      By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JAMES  NEWLANDS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  3,  Stock  Exchange  Building,  No.  327  Pine 
Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 


T\IVIDEND    NOTICE.  — OFFICE   OF 

■^"'^  the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  October  1,  1881. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  33,  of  Seventy-five  cents  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Wednesday,  October  12,  1881,  at  the 
office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
pany in  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  3og  Montgom- 
r  y    Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER, 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

Janos 

"  A  natural  laxative,  snfc-  n  r  to  all  others. " 
Prof.  Macnamara,  M.D.  of  Dublin. 

"  SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

"  Relieves  tJie  kidneys,  unloads  the  liver, 
and  opens  the  bowels!' 

London  Medical  Record. 
Ordinary  Dose,  a  U'ineg'assful  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Alinerai  Water  Dealers. 
FOR  SALE  EY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  COS 

BEAUTIFTJL  EYEK-B LOOMING 


SAW  MANUFACTURir   _ 


^^' 


17  and  iq  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco1 


The  only  establishment  making  a  SPECIAL 
BUSINESSOFROSES.  50LARCE  HOUSES 

for  ROSES  alone.  We  deliver  Strong  Pot  Plants, 
suitable  for  immedir  j&  bloom,  saf ely  by  mail,  postpaid, 
5  splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  all  labeled,  i or  S I ; 
!2forS2:  I9forS3;  26for$4;  35f°rS5;  75for 
SIO:  100  for  S13.  "We  CIVE  AWAY, in  Pre- 
miums and  Extras, more  ROSES  than  most  es- 
tablishments grow.  Our  NEW  GUIDE,  a  complete 
TrealiseontlicKoseXOvp.elegantlyinustrated—freeloall 

THE  DINCEE  4  CONARD   CO. 
Bose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Cheater  Co.,  Pa> 


(J1  c  to  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  Ss  free.  'Ad- 
*>$     dress  STINSON  &  CO..  Portland,  Maine. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cat.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nats, 
Washers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,   202    MARKET   STREET. 


GEO.   W.'  PRESCOTT.  IRVING   M.   SCOTT. 


H.  T.  SCOTT. 


UNION   IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOn  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Cor.  First  and  Mission  Sts., 

P.  O.  Bftx,  2128.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


IRA    P.    RANKIN. 


A.    P.    BRAYTOH 


PACIFIC    IRON    WORKS 

RANKIN,   BRAYTON    &   COM 


127  to  132  First  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills,  Engines — 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc,  etc 


JOS.  F.   FORDERER. 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvanized    Iron    Cornices, 

Cuimney  Tops  and   Iron  Skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53    BEALE    STREET. 


ESTABLISHED   1852. 

A.  P.  HOTALINC  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  J.   H.  CUTTER 

OLD  BOURBON  WHISKY, 

And  Importers  of 

FINE    WINES    AND    LIQUORS, 
429  and  431  Jackson  Street,        San  Francisco. 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
ANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 


M< 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  AOOLPHE  LOW,  i-resldent. 

Office — 2o3  California  Street. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  00  A  I  Order  for  House 
and  Retail  1 .  1 1 A  I      or  Office  by 
Dealer   in  UUrlL  Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsuorg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

11$    and    ISO    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


JAMES  C.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  Ai\D  PERFUMERS, 

No.  635  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 

IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 

fumery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods  Toilet  Articles,  etc. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM&GO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

i  omnierclal  Printers, 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


H.  L,  DODGE L.  H.  SWEENEY J    E.  RL'CCLBS, 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS. 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114.  and  116  Market,  and  n  and  n  California  Sts. 


California  Sugar  Refi\erv. 

OFFICE,      -         -      325  Market  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


HUNTINGTON,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal.' 

Jnnction  Basil  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
52  to  5S  K  Street,  Sacramento. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBBU- 

N.  GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

&11  Sacramento  Street. 


OA   Gold  and  Silver,  or  25  Fancy  Chromo  Cards,  nan 
A\J  on,  10  cts.     NASSAU  CARD  CO..  Nassau,  M 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


Cm     Pa     K»     K* 

Time    Schedule,    Sunday,  Aogust  28,   ISSI. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN   FRANCISCO   AS  FOLLOWS: 


9.30  A.  M 
'3.00  P.  M 
*4.oo  P.  M 
8.0O  A.  M 
3.30  P.  M 
S.OO  A. M 


DESTINATION. 


.  -Antioch  and  Martinez. 


9.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.   M. 

9.3O  A.  U, 

b.oo  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
"3.30  P.  M, 
t8.oo  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
,8.oo  A.  M. 

5,00  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
IO.OO  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

5.30  V.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
*4-00  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

3.00  P.   M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
'3.00  P.  M. 
£3.30  P.  M. 
*4.oo  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 
*3-30  P.  M. 
*8.oo  A.  M. 


;  Calistoga  and  Napa. 


I  Deming  and  )  Express 

(  East J  Emigrant .    . , 

. .  El  Paso,  Texas 

I  Galtand^via  Livermore... 

t  Stockton  J  via  Martinez 

..lone  

. .  Knight's  Landing. 

"  "      (JSundays  only) 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

..Livermore  and  Niles 


. .  Madera  and  Yosemite 

. .  Marysville  and  Chico 

. .  Nilesfsee also  Livermore&N iles) 

(  Ogden  and  }  Express 

\  East I  Emigrant 

. .  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

(  Sacramento,  ~)  via  Livermore. . . 
-j  Colfax,    and  j-via  Benicia- 

(  Alta )  via  Benicia. 

.  .Sacramento  River  Steamers.. . . 
. .  San  Jose  and  Niles 


..Vallejo. 


(^Sundays  only) 


.  .Virginia  City. 

Woodland 


.Willows  and  Williams. 


2.35  P.  M. 
*I0.05  A.  M, 
*I2.35  P.   M. 

7-35  P-  M. 
11-35  A.  M. 
7-35  P-  M. 

•10.05  A-  M- 
3-35  P.  M. 

6  05  A.  M. 
2-35  J*-  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 
*I2.35  P.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 
II.35  A.  M. 

2.35  P.  M. 

6.05  P.  M. 

8.35  A.  M. 

2.35  P.  M. 
*I2-35  P-   M. 

7.35  P.   M 

4.O3  P-  M. 
II.35  A-  M- 

6.05  A.  M. 

7-35  P-  M. 

6.05  P.  M. 

7-35  P-  M. 
II.35  A.M. 
*6.oo  A.  M. 

4.05  P.  M. 

9-35  A.  M. 

7.35  P.  M. 

Z-35  P-  M. 

*  IO.05  A-  M. 

*II. 35  A.  M 

*I2.35  P.   M. 

11.35  A.  M. 

11-35  A.  M. 

*7-35  P.  M. 
'7.35  P.  m. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  a.  m 
Pacific  Express  from  "  Ogden  "  at  San  Pablo 
Express  from  "  Deming  "  at  Antioch. 


should  meet 
also,  Pacific 


FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
To    EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.ro,  7.30,  8.30,   9.30,    10.30, 

11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00,   8.10,  9.20, 

10.40,  *n.45- 
To  ALAMEDA--"t6.io,    7,00,   M7.30,  S.oo,   *f8.3o,    9.00, 
t9,30,   10.00,  11.00,   12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  *t3-30,  4,00, 

*t4-30,  5.00,  +t5-30  6.00,  '16.30,   "7.00,  8.10,  9.20,  10.40, 

*n.45. 
To  BERKELEY— 7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.30,  11.30,    1.00,  3.00 

4.00,  5.00,  6.00,  *6.30. 
To   WEST  BERKELEY— *6.io,  8.00,   10.00,    12.00,1.50, 

3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  '6.30. 

TO    SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  EROADWAY,  OAKLAND—  *s. 20,  '6.00,  6.50,  and 

on  the  24th  and  54th  minute  of  each  hour  (excepting  2.34, 

p.  m.)  from  7.24  a.  M.  to  6.54  r.  si.,  (inclusive,)  8.00,  9.10, 

10.30. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5.io,  *s.So,   640.    7-44.    8.44 

9.44,    10.44,     "-44.     12.44,    I-44.     2-44.    3-44.     4-44,     5-44 

6.44,  7.50,  9.00,  10.20. 
From   ALAMEDA— -5.00,   *5.<o,  6.25,  7.00,  *t7-30.  8.00, 

*t8.3o,  9.00,     *t9.3o,   10.00,    *]io,3o,  11.00,   12.00,    1. 00, 

3.00,  "t3-30,  4.00,  'I4.30,  5.00,  *t5i30.  6.00,  '*6.30,  *7-2o, 
17.30,  8-30,  9.55. 
From  BERKELEY— *5.4o,  '6.30,    7.30,    8,30.   9.30,    10.30 

11.30,  1. 00.  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— ^5.40,  "6.30,  8.00.  10.00,  12.00 

1.30,  3.30,  4-30.5-3O,  "6.30. 


CREEK   ROUTE. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— '7.15,   9-*5.  "-i5>  fciSi  3-'5 

5- '5- 
From  OAKLAND— "6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15.2.15,4.15. 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 


"Ofi&cial  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 
Jewelers,  tor  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 

A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


WILLIAMS,     OIMOND    &    €©. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

■*^~  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London  ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nicb.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


J.  M.  BUFFINGTON, 

MINING   SECRETARY, 

309  California  Street,  between 
Sansome  and  Battery, 

Second  Floor,  over  JF.tna   Insurance    Co.,    San  Francisco. 
Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


S.  &   G.  GUMP, 

581   and  5S3  market  Street,  S.  F., 

Manufacturers  of 

Mirrors,  Cornices,  Hardwood  Mantles,  Pictnre 
Frames,  and  Bric-a-Brnc. 

IMPORTERS  of  GOUPIL'S  ENGRAVINGS,  CHRO- 
MOS,  PHOTOGRAPHS,  ETC. 


L.  D.  Latimer.  Wm.  W.  Morrow 

LATiMER   &   MORROW, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

Rooms  75,  76,  and  77  Nevada  Block, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TABER,  MARKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

■^      GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


RAILROAD   TRAVEL. 


BROAD    GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT 

Commencing  Saturday,  June  4,  1881,    and  until,  fur- 
ther notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and    Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


8.30  A.  M, 
to.30  A.  M. 
10.40  a.  M, 
*3-3o  v.  m, 

4-25  1*.  »'■ 
*5-i5  P.  M. 

6.30  P.  M. 

8.3O  A.  M, 
t9.30  A.  M, 
IO.4O  A.  M. 
*3-30  P.  M. 

4- =5  P-  M. 
10.40  A.  M. 
*3-3°  P.  M. 

IO.4O  A,  M. 

•3.30  p.  M. 

IO.40  A.  M. 
*3.30  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


.San   Mateo,  Redwood,  and  ' 
Menlo   Park 


.  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  ( 

. . .  Principal  Way  Stations. .   ( 


Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville, 
and  Salinas 


.  Hollister  and  Tres  Pin 


Monterey,    Aptos,    Soquel,  1 

and  Santa  Cruz. j- 

Soledad  and  Way  Stations. . . 


3.36   p.  w. 

t8.i5   p.  M. 

6.  o  P.   M. 

fI0.O2  A.  M. 

9.O3   A.  M. 

8.IO   A.    M, 

6.40   A.    M, 

3.36  P.  M 
t8.I5     P.    M, 

6.00  P.  M. 
!I0.02    A.   M 

9.O3   A.    M, 

6.00  P.  M, 
1 10.02    A.   M. 


6.00  P.    M. 

I0.02  A.    M, 

6.00  I".    M, 

10.02  A,  M, 

6.00  P.    M, 


*  Sundays  excepted,     t  Sundays  only. 


Stage  connections  are  made  daily  with  the  10.40  A.  M- 
train,  except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  con- 
nect with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Ticket    Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend    Street, 
and  No.  7.  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

%3T  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  A.  M, 


(TOUT  II  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
»-'  New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 

SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  APRIL  4,  1881,  Boats  and  Trains  will 
leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  foot  of  Market 
Mreet,  as  follows: 

J  ln  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
O.OU  West  San  Loren2o,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

I«    0/3  P-  M.,  Daily,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate 
'■i'0U  Stations. 
*    2 f\  P-  M-j  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  San  Jose  and 
r*J       all  intermediate  points. 

£5T  In  Alameda,  all  Through  Trains  will  stop  at  Park 
Street  and  Pacific  Avenues  onlv. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good  until  Monday  follow 
ing,  inclusive,  to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa  Cruz 
and  return,  $5. 

OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA  FERRY. 

Ferries  and  Local  Trains  leave  : 

San  Francisco  for  Oakland  and  Alameda— *6. 35, 
7-35>  8.30,  9-30,  10.30  11.30  A.  M.  tt2-3°,  i-3°,  2-3<M 
3.30,   4.30,   5.30,  6.30,  7-30,  8.30,  and  11,30  p.  M. 

From  Corner  Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets, 
Oakland — *6.oo,  *7-oo,  8.00,  8.50,  9.50,  10.50,  1 11.50,  a.m 
12.50,  1.50,  2.50,  3.50,  4.50,  5.50,  6.50  and  9.50  p.  m. 

From  High  Street,  Alameda— "5.45,  *-6.45,  7.45.  8.38, 
9-35.  10.35, +11,35  a.  m.  12.35,1.35,  2.35,  3.35,  4-35, 
5-35.6.35,  and  9.35    p.  m. 

t  Saturdays  aud  Sundays  only. 
*Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-Lown  ticket  offices,  222  Montgomery  Street.    Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Through  Trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  and  10.35 
A.  M.,  and  6.35  P.  M. 


H.  FRACKER, 

Superintendent. 


H.  WAGGONER, 
Gen.  Pass.  Aeent. 


Apoiii 


maris 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"  L'Eau  de  Table  des  Reines." 

Le  Gaulois  de  Paris. 
ANNUAL  SALE,  9  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  if  Mill.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE   BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

5£2  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


D.  J.   HUTCHINSON. 


H.  R.  MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St.. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Z.  P.  Clark,  J.  C  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


$7 


~  a  week.    $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out 
2    6t  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Aususta,  Maine 


INSURANCE. 


T 

ORGANIZED    1861. 

Capital,    -    -    -     $000,000.00 

Re-Insurance  Reserve,     $79,542.03 
Reserve  for  unpaid  losses,  15,900.00 
NET    SURPLIS    over  aU 
liabilities.      -      -       -      144,562.40 

Total  Assets,      -     $S40,004.43 

C.  T.  HOPKINS,  Pres.        L.  L.  ERCMWELL,  V-Pres 
2ENAS   CROWELL,   Sec.   E.  T.   BARNES,  Ass.    Sec. 
A.  C.  DONNELL,  City  Fire   Surveyor. 
CAPT.   GEO.  CUMMINU,   Marine  Surveyor. 

BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN 

Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Limited. 

Capital  Subscribed $5,000,004 

Capital  Paid  Up 1.000,000 

Cash  Reserve  Fund  (in  addition  to  capital)   1,031,741 

Pacific  Department 
LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Capital .•*;.. -.on, ooi) 

Cash  Assets !  .S'.'.;.ii  1:; 

MANCHESTER 
Fire   Insurance  Company, 

OF   MANCHESTER. 

Capital $5,000,000 

Cash  Assets 1,388,307 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE     &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     ■       -     MANAGER. 

316  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE    AND    MARINE, 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 

I10ME  MUTUAL 

£1-  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

40<}  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1880. jgi,io6  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 

IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO., 

of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1S36. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  Capital $37,092,750 

Aggregate  Assets 41,806,993 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE    BOOKER, 
ROET.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


THUNDER  POWDER  COMFY. 

OFFICE, 

606   Montgomery  St.,  Room  4. 

WM.  SHERMAN Pkesident 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Secretary 

CHARLES  DE  LACY General  Manager 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT, 

F.  M.  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WAITE, 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

WM.  M.  STEWART. 


This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive — an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  explanation  I 


G.   AOOLPHE   LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


0 


FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

Street 
13T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


BANKING. 


T 


HE  NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserv  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agen  y  a     New  Y™*k 62  Wall  Str 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nkvai\a 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transi*. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 

'THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
Capital Sj,000,OCK 

William  Alvokd President. 

Thomas   Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agtncy  of  tlie  Bank  ol 
California;  Boston,  Treiuont  National  Bank; 
Chieugo,  I  ii  ion  National  Bank  ;  St.  Lonis,  Boat> 
men's  Saving*  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand ;  London,  N.  !M.  Botbsebild  *1 
Swns ;  Ctiina,  Japan,  India,  and  Anstraliu,  tbe 
Oriental  linn  k  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Gotebery,  Christiana, 
Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hae,  Yokohama. 


-STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


P 


•ACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    CO. 

The  Steamships  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  during  the  year  1881,  as  follows:  From 
Wharf,  corner  of  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  for  YOKO- 
HAMA and  HONG  KONG,  at  2  p.  m.: 

City  of  Tokio,  City  of  Peking, 

Connecting  at  YOKOHAMA  with  steamers  of  the  MITSU 
BISHI  CO.  for  H10GO,  NAGASAKI.and  SHANGHAE. 
Excursion  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  Special  Rates. 

FOB  SYDNEY  AND  .iU'kLVM).  via  HONOLU- 
LU, at  2  p.  m.,  or  immediately  on  arrival  of  English  mails  : 
Zeatandia.   City  of  Sydtuy.  Australia.  City  of New  York 

October  22.         November  19 

Round-the- World  Trip,  via  NewZealand  and  Australia,  $650. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  1*A\  AM  A.  at  12  o'clocl- 
noon,  on  4th  and  19th  of  every  month,  taking  Passengen 
and  Freight  for  Mexican,  Central  American,  and  South 
American  ports ;  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports ;  for 
Liverpool,  London,  and  Southampton  ;  for  St.  Nazarie,  and 
for  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Antwerp. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 


0 


CCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 


JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae, 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC.       BELGIC. 

Saturday,  Oct.  8.     Friday,  Nov,  4. 

Saturday,  Dec.  3.        Wednesday,  Dec  21. 
Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth, 
and  Townsend  Streei 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  20* 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President, 


UACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  ev;ry  five  days,  direct,  and  fer 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  GO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


GOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED  the 
Author.  A  new  and  ^reat  Medical 
Work,  warranted  the  best  and  cheap- 
est, indispensable  to  every  man,  enti- 
tled "The  Science  of  Life,  or  Self- 
Preservation  ;"  bound  in  the  finest 
French  muslin,  embossed,  full  gilt,  300 
pp.,  contains  beautiful  steel  engrav- 
ings, 125  prescriptions,  price  only  $1.25 
sent  by  mail  ;  illustrated  sample  6  cts. 


TTWnTlT    fPLTVOrTT1  Send   now.     Address  Peabody  Medi- 
UNUW     IniMilitcal  Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  H.  Parker, 


No.  4  Bulfinch  street,  Boston. 


THOMAS  PRICE, 

CHEMICAL  LABORATORY  ASSAY 

Office,  Bullion  Rooms,  and  Ore  Floors, 
534  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


iLK.  McDonald, 

President, 

San  Francisco, 

Cal. 

rUstaBlishea 

1863. 

CapitaLStoi* 
S1.QOO.OOO.OO 
lus  459,233.03 

San,  Francisco,  July  1,  1881. 

RESOURCES. 

Real  Estate  (Bank  B  nild'g)      8150,000  00 

Wills  Receivable 1,007,083  11 

U.S.  Bonds 620,077  35 

It  eal  Estate  taken  for  debt ....  5,225  35 

Land  Ask'ii  and  Dock  Stock  ..       12,223  VO 

Due  from  other  Banks 2O1.5O0  30 

Cask  (Coin  in  our  vault) 508,611  45 


LIABILITIES.  S3.ii4.63i  go 

Capital  Stock 81,000,000  00 

Reserve  Fund  (Surplns) 450,233  03 

Due  Depositors 1,460,228  SO 

Daeto  other  Banks 186,107  23 

Due  Dividends 62  50 

B.  H,  McDonald,  President.    83.ii4.63i  go 


pacific  :QH..A.3xro^T 

433  falifornln  St.,  Sjin  Francisco. 

GEO.  D.  DOENIN Manager 

Wli.  SEXTON AsB't  Manager 

City     Department, 

216  Sanseine  si  reel, 
VAN  TASSFX.  TOY  fc  CO Aeenta 


$2.00 
$2.50 


$3  03 


B 


L.  A.   BERTELINGS   LATENT. 


UYS  THE  FINEST  SPECTACLES 

in  existence.     S3"  The  only  Opticians  on  the  coast 
who  make  Spectacle  Lenses  to  order. 

BEBTELINC  &  WATKY,  Scientific  Opticians, 
427  Kearny  St.,  between  Pine  and  California. 
83T  Beware  of  FRAUDS,  who  tell  you  they  make  Spec- 
tacle Lenses,  as  we  are  the  ONLY  OPTICIANS  on  this 
coast  who  do. 


PRA«CHAMPA(| 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL 


K*8ttjfe&> 


PAPER  WAREHOUSE 

BONESTELL,  ALLEN  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

ALL    KINDS    OF    PAPER. 

IIS   AND    415   SANSOME    STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


MISS    ANGIER'S    SCHOOL 

jDEMOVED    TO    lyoi    GOUGH    ST., 

Comer  of  Pine  Street. 


DRINK 


JEWELRY  1  SILVERWARE 

WE  INVITE  AN  EXAMINATION  OF  OUR  LARGE  STOCK  OF 
FINE  DIAMONDS  AND  PEARLS,  ALSO  NEW  STYLES  IN  JEW- 
ELRY AND  SILVERWARE,  WHICH  WE  ARE  CONSTANTLY  RE 
CEIYING.  SINCE  THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  OLD  FIRM  WE 
HAYE  MADE  MATERIAL  CHANGE  IN  PRICES,  AND  OFFER 
GOODS  LOWER  THAN  EVER  BEFORE. 

LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Successors  to  Bravermau  &  Levy,  No.  119  Montgomery  St. 


1881      FALL.      1881 

We  beg  to  announce  the  opening  of  various  lines  of  New  Goods  just 
received  for  the  Fall  Trade,  comprising  Plushes,  Velvets,  Silks,  Satin  de 
Lyons,  Satin  Marveleaux,  Colored  Rhadanies,  Black  Goods,  Camels' 
Hairs,  Shoodas,  Cashmeres,  etc,,  together  with  a  very  large  line  of  real 
Scotch,  French,  and  German  Plains;  Stripes  and  Plaids  to  match;  In- 
visible Checks,  etc. 

Our  Fancy  Goods  Department  contains  full  lines  of  Spanish  Lace 
Scarfs  and  Fichus,  made  up  Lace  Ties,  Bows,  Fichus,  etc.;  Fancy  Laces 
by  the  piece  and  yard,  Lace  Collars,  Mull  Ties,  etc.,  in  all  the  newest 
styles ;  Flat  Bags  and  Belts  in  all  the  latest  patterns. 

Our  stock  of  GEXITNE  FOSTER  KID  GLOVES  is  always  large,  and 
Ladies  can  rely  on  getting  their  size  and  the  shade  wanted.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  many  inferior  makes  of  laced  Gloves  now  offered  in  this 
city,  parties  wanting  a  first-class  article  should  only  buy  them  of  us. 

Mr.  Doane  is  now  in  New  York,  selecting  novelties  as  they  come  out, 
and  onr  friends  will  always  be  able  to  find  something  new  by  examining 
our  Stock. 

DOANE  &  HENSHELWOOD, 

13^  Kearny  Street,  (Thurlow  Block). 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF    BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  of  the  present 

time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private.  " 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  mailed  to  any  address. 

WOODWORTH,  SCHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


CUTTING  PACKINC  CO. 

17   TO    41    MAIN    STREET, 

PACK  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST 
California  Canned   Fruits! 

Fresh  Fruit,  Refined  White  Sugar,  and  best  materials  ouly  used. 


FALL  STYLE  HATS  1 1 

The  Largest  Stock  of  FALL  Novelties  in  MEN'S,  YOUTH'S,  and 
CHILDREN'S  HATS  in  all  shades,  offered  by 

HERRMANN 


336  KEARNY  ST.,  NEAR   PINE. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


HOPE'^DEAF 

Dr.  Peck's  Artificial  Ear  Drums 

PERFECTLY  RESTORE  THE  HEARING 

and  perform  the  work  of  the  Natural  Drum, 
Always  in  position,  bat  Invisible  to  others. 

All  Conversation  and  even  whispers  heard  dis- 
tinctly. Wo  refer  to  those  using  them.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular  with  testimonials.  Address, 
H.  P.  K.  PEOK  &  CO.,  853  Broadway,  New  York. 


For  CLEANING  and  POLISHING 


Silverware, 

Nickel  Plate  -s 


LUSTRa 


and 
!|p-  Copper.,  are. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110  to  118  Battery  Street. 


FALK'S   MILWAUKEE 


DUKE  OF  DURHAM 


CIGARETTES 


Are  pronounced  by  all  who  have  used  them 
to  be  the  very  best  Cigarettes  ever  brought  to 
the  Coast.  They  are  nnequalcd  in  flavor,  and 
give  satisfaction  to  every  one. 

"  We  have  never  smoked  anything  like  them," 

"  Tin  y  are  so  mild  and  pleasant,  and  so  free 
from  the  disagreeable  taste  produced  by  the 
ordinary  Cigarette.   We  wont  have  any  other." 

— Is  what  every  one  says. 

FREE   EXHIBITION 

JAPANESE  ART. 


O 

I 

CD 

> 


%%  Geary  Street—Open  Evenings. 

Values  Marked  on  all  the  Pieces.  " 

A.  VIGNIER, 


IMPORTER  OF 


FINE  FRENCH  WINES 


In  Glass  and  Wood. 


Clarets,  Burgundies,  Sauternes, 

FINE    COGNACS,    ETC. 

^J.  H.  TOBIN, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

114  MONTGOMERY  ST., 
Under  Occidental  Hotel, 

San  Francisco. 


Fall  and  Winter  Styles  in  Large  Va- 
riety now  On  Hand. 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


MITLLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental  Hole 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    fSTTwo  Hours  Xotice. 

#S@*»    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
oughly diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer. 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  M», 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

11G  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block,  SAN    FRANCISCO. 


BEER 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  IX.     NO.  16. 


SAN   FRANCISCO,    OCTOBER    15,    1881. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


HOW    SAN    FRANCISCO    WAS    RANSOMED. 


Told  by  an   Eye-Witness 


After  reading  the  extraordinary  document  he  held,  the 
mayor  turned  to  the  officer  : 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  you  are  a  naval  officer.  Do  you  con- 
sider it  consistent  with  your  personal  honor,  and  befitting 
the  uniform  you  wear,  that  you  should  be  the  bearer  of  a 
missive  like  this  ?" 

"  Every  one  to  his  trade,  seiior,"  replied  the  lieutenant, 
shrugging  his  shoulders.  "  You  North  Americans  are  in  the 
"labit  of  levying  tribute  on  each  other  in  your  business  opera- 
tions— what  you  call l  corners.'  Weare  merely  doing  the  same. 
You  risk  your  money,  we  risk  our  lives.  Your  harbor  is  un- 
protected, and  we  know  it.  I  don't  see  that  you  should  com- 
plain," he  added,  coolly.  "In  four  hours  our  guns  could  do 
you  mischief  of  more  than  twenty  millions,  and  I  see  the 
•  captain  has  only  asked  ten." 

''And  do  you  suppose,  sir,"  answered  the  mayor,  grimly, 
"  that  you  run  no  personal  danger  in  coming  here  ?  Why, 
that  mob  that  waits  outside  this  building  now  would  tear  you 
to  pieces  if  they  succeeded  in  reaching  you." 

"  You  are  far  too  prudent  to  let  them  do  so,"  returned 
the  officer  coldly.  "  But  this  is  idle  talk.  Let  me  remind 
fou  that  it  is  now  nearly  one  o'clock." 

This  response  recalled  the  mayor  to  the  consideration  of 
the  matter  in  hand. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  it  remains  with  us  to  decide  what 
answer  is  to  be  made  to  this  audacious  proposal.  I  am  in 
favor  of  a  flat  negative." 

"And  I,  and  I,"  endorsed  two  members  of  the  board. 

"  Had  we  not  better But  I  move  that  during  our  de- 
liberations that  officer  be  excluded  from  the  chamber,"  said 
Supervisor  Merrill. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously.  The  officer  ac- 
cordingly left  the  room  in  custody  of  the  sergeant-at-arms, 
and  was  assigned  quarters  in  a  vacant  court-room,  under 
guard  of  a  posse  of  policemen. 

"Had  we  not  better  temporize?"  reasoned  Supervisor 
Merrill,  when  the  officer  had  been  removed.  "It  seems  to 
me  we  run  a  great  risk  in  absolutely  refusing  to  entertain  the 
proposals  of  this  privateer.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we  return 
an  answer  to  the  effect  that  the  raising  of  money  necessitates 
a  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.,  Meanwhile  we 
can  telegraph  to  Mare  Island,  and  bring  down  the  Pensacola, 
the  Jamestown,  and  the  Lackawanna,  and  when  they  appear 
on  the  field  we  shall  surely  be  able  to  defy  him." 

"  Mare  Island  has  already  been  telegraphed,'  interposed 
Babcock.  "I  am  not,  however,  sanguine  of  the  ability  of 
those  ships  to  engage  the  ironclad.  What  is  your  opinion, 
colonel?"  he  went  on,  turning  to  Von  Schmidt. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  colonel,  gravely  and  impressively, 
as  he  rose  to  his  feet,  "  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  the 
danger  is  critical  and  imminent.  All  that  the  ships  could 
do  would  be  to  draw  attention  from  the  city.  That  vessel,  if 
she  be  the  ffuascartha,s  had  no  small  experience  in  the  bom- 
bardment of  cities.  To  bombard  a  city  with  an  open  road- 
stead, like  Callao,  for  instance,  is  a  matter  of  much  greater 
difficulty  than  a  city  like  San  Francisco.  There  the  attack- 
ing vessel  is  exposed  to  the  incessant  fire  of  shore  batteries, 
which  can  play  deliberately  on  her,  even  should  no  vessels  be 
on  hand  to  supplement  them.  Here  the  case  is  very  different. 
The  Huoscar  now  lies  in  an  impregnable  position.  None  of 
our  batteries  can  touch  her,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
gunners  cannot  see  her,  as  I  previously  explained  to  Mr. 
Babcock.  She  is  thoroughly  protected  from  Angel  Island 
and  Alcatraz  by  the  heights  of  Goat  Island,  and  from  Fort 
Point  by  North  Beach.  On  the  other  hand,  she  has  full 
command,  from  her  present  position,  of  all  the  important 
quarters  of  the  city." 

"What  sort  of  guns  does  she  carry,  colonel?"  asked  the 
mayor.  "  Are  we  as  thoroughly  at  her  mercy  as  it  appears  ?  " 

"  She  carries  two  guns  in  her  turret,"  replied  the  colonel, 
"  which  throw  300-pound  shells  close  on  three  miles  ;  so  that 
the  business  quarter  of  the  city  is  entirely  within  shelling  dis- 
tance. Besides  these,  she  evidently  carries  a  long-range 
piece,  judging  from  the  first  shell  thrown  over  the  Western 
Addition.  This  latter  gun  she  did  not  carry  during  the  Pe- 
ruvian war  ;  it  is  evidently  a  new  addition.  In  two  hours, 
with  experienced  gunners,  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  princi- 
pal buildings  could  be  utterly  demolished,  and  their  contents 
destroyed  or  scattered  to  the  winds,  not  at  all  taking  into 
consideration  the  danger  of  fire.  On  the  other  hand,  what 
have  we  got  to  offer?  Nothing.  We  cannot  touch  her.  We 
must  simplv  stand  here  passivt,  and    -acch  >.;,  -1 

live  :  sacriiu  ■  i,  or  attempt  to  b  sr,  and  r"n    .ie  . 

quent  risks." 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  possible  *  '  "      " 

visor  Kennedy. 

"Us  true,  we  might  ^  fLoi'~    > 

the    colonel,    thoughtfu 
would  it  be  composed   of  —  amf      .^r 
hand  on  none  other  at  present.     Suppose,  r  en 
could  man  fifty  boats,  with  tw=-'y  men  in  e;  ~ii  ' 
to  the  teeth,  and  dispatch  them  a'    it  on^.e~  "or, 
avail,  they  would  have  to  act  in  u.   son — what  •  ci 
consequence?     Before  they  had  crossed  half  the  distanct 
between  our  wharves  and  the  vessel,  most  of  the  boats  would  | 


be  knocked  into  matchwood,  and  their  occupants  swimming 
for  their  lives.  As  for  the  balance,  what  has  the  cruiser  got 
to  do,  but  get  up  steam  and  run  them  down  ?  Two  or  three 
boats  might,  perhaps,  survive,  and  their  crews  clamber  up 
the  vessel's  four  feet  of  side,  but  would  they  be  likely  to 
stand  the  reception  they  would  meet,  demoralized  by  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  their  comrades?  No,  gentlemen, 
we  have  been  fools  enough  to  slumber  in  easy  security,  and 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  accept  the  situation  for  the 
present.     Our  only  hope  would  be " 

"What?"  said  Babcock,  anxiously. 

"Torpedoes,"  replied  the  colonel.  "  Had  we  a  Whitehead 
torpedo,  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus  and  operators,  you 
would  see  that  ironclad  go  down  in  four  minutes  from  the 
time  of  launching.  But  it  is  useless  to  speak  of  it — we  have 
nothing  of  the  sort." 

"Couldn't  we  improvise  a  torpedo  or  two?"  suggested 
Babcock. 

"Well,"  returned  Von  Schmidt,  "I  could  certainly  lay 
some  ground  torpedoes  in  the  bay,  if  I  had  the  time  and  the 
material ;  but,  unfortunately,  we  are  at  a  loss  for  both." 

"  We  might  get  you  some  dynamite,"  said  Babcock,  re- 
flectively.    "  Could  you  fix  them  up  with  that  ?  " 

Von  Schmidt  thought  a  minute,  and  said  : 

"  Yes  ;  I  might  improvise  something  that  would  answer 
the  purpose.  Just  send  and  get  two  or  three  dozen  oil- 
cans filled  with  nitro-glycerine  to  the  stopper.  Take  out 
the  stopper  and  plug  the  hole  with  wax — hermetically  seal 
it,  in  fact  ;  but  let  a  short  wire  connect  the  glycerine  or  the 
powder  with  the  outer  air  through  the  wax.  Send  these 
cans  up  to  North  Beach.  I'll  sink  such  a  cordon  of  them 
between  North  Beach  and  Alcatraz,  within  three  hours,  as 
will  blow  up  whatever  passes  over,  and  provide  the  Chinese 
with  fish  for  a  month  to  come,  without  the  trouble  of  catch- 
ing them."     And  the  colonel  passed  out 

The  board  proceeded  to  vote  upon  the  proposal  of  the 
Htiascar.  It  was  decided  to  send  the  officer  back  immedi- 
ately with  a  letter  to  the  commander  of  the  Hteascar,  saying 
that  the  mayor  had  no  power  to  raise  money  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  the  matter  would  be  referred  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  without  delay.  The  officer  then  po- 
litely took  his  leave,  and  left  in  company  with  the  Chilean 
consul,  and  under  guard  of  a  heavy  force  of  policemen. 

It  was  now  about  half- past  one,  and  I  determined  to  go  up 
to  the  office  and  report.  When  I  got  out  on  the  street,  I  was 
stopped  and  button-holed  at  every  step  by  excited  people, 
asking  me  what  the  matter  was ;  if  war  had  broken  out ; 
if  the  shell  had  been  thrown  by  mistake ;  and  the  number- 
less irrelevant  questions  which  are  usual  under  such  circum- 
stances. Business  seemed  to  be  stopped  ;  groups  of  people 
formed  at  every  corner,  and  restlessly  patrolled  the  streets  as 
they  would  after  an  earthquake.  As  I  passed  up  the  street 
it  was  evident  that  the  city  was  now  thoroughly  aroused. 
Members  of  military  companies  were  rushing  hither  and 
thither,  and  bugle-calls  from  different  quarters  of  the  city 
gave  quite  a  martial  tone  to  the  picture.  Shop-keepers  were 
all  standing  at  their  doors,  in  evident  uncertainty  how  to  act. 
At  the  corner  of  Clay  Street  I  met  a  Call  reporter,  who  told 
me  he  had  just  been  across  to  Alcatraz,  in  a  special  tug,  and 
that  things  were  booming  over  there,  and  extra  guns  being 
brought  into  requisition.  After  giving  him  some  points  on 
the  action  of  the  Supervisors,  I  hurried  on.  When  1  reached 
the  Chronicle  office,  I  found  a  gaping  crowd  engaged  in 
reading  these  sensational  sentences  on  the  bulletin  board  : 

THE  CITY  SHELLED.  : 


A  Turret  Ironclad  Lying  off  Goat  Island. 


IT  IS  SUPPOSED  TO  BE  THE  CHILEAN  CRUISER 
HUASCAR. 


ASTOUNDING  DEVELOPMENTS  EXPECTED. 


H  Sll- 


■  *m,  we 
at,  u-  tied 

be  <     my 
d  be  th 


:        Extra,  with  Full  Particulars,  at  2  o'clock.         : 

1  ran  up-stairs,  gave  the  managing  editor  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  what  I  had  witnessed,  and  told  him  that,  if  possible, 
I  was  going  on  board.  As  I  passed  down  stairs  the  clock 
struck  two,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  roar  of  a  gun 
echoed  through  the  air.  A  couple  of  jumps  brought  me  to 
the  street,  and  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  a  frightened  mob 
running  hither  and  thither,  like  scared  sheep  ;  the  first  thing 
I  heard,  a  crash,  as  of  some  heavy  matter  falling  in  sud- 
den thumps.  A  few  seconds  afterward  a  man  .  ,un- 
rng  aWg  from  the  direction  of  Sutter  Street.  I  stopped 
him,  r     I  he  said  : 

\£  syn-vogue  has  been  struck  by  a  shell  on  Lhe  east 
'i'    la,  whu  1  nas  fallen  into  Union  Square.  Several  women  1 
ai    1  children  are  hurt ;  some,  I  think,  killed." 

1!      excitemen*  -'   the  news  was   intense,  and    I    mixed 
wifr1    .ne  crowd  to  h*»ir  what  was  being  said.     Shop-keeoers  ' 
Lit    their  coun*'       and  r^.n  into  the  middle  of  the  street  ;  i 
street  cars  -'y-       and  passengers  got  out ;  alarm  was  de-  j 
pictec   ""n     ic       e  of  everybody.    The  last  shell  had  removed 
the  fainfes;     ;nge  of  doubt  regarding  the  intention  of  the 
■rcriclad. 

Determined  to  find  out  what  was  the  feeling  at  the  busi- 
ness centres,  I  elbowed  my  way  down  Bush  and  along  Mont- 


gomery, till  I  reached  California  street,  where  confusion 
seemed  worse  confounded.  I  pushed  along  to  Falkner,  Bell 
&  Co.'s  office,  where  I  met  a  friend. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  business  ?"  asked  he, 
eagerly.     "  What  is  it  they  want  ? " 

"  I  know  all  about  it,"  said  I  ;  and  in  a  few  words  I  gave 
him  a  hurried  account  of  what  had  taken  place. 

Suddenly  he  interrupted  me.  "Look  over  there!"  said 
he,  pointing  across  the  street.  "  There  go  a  lot  of  the  old 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  into  the  Exchange." 
I  looked  over  and  immediately  pushed  across  the  street, 
following  Jabez  Howes,  Moses  Heller,  Archibald  McKinley, 
J.  D.  Walker  and  Captain  Goodall  up-stairs,  and  into  the 
Chamber.  Mr.  Babcock,  the  President,  was  already  there, 
as  also  were  many  prominent  merchants,  who  had  .come  to 
take  part  in  the  discussion.  Mr.  Babcock  briefly  explained 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  affairs  of  the  morning,  and  gave 
an  account  of  what  had  transpired  at  the  City  Hall.  Grav- 
ity and  gloom  reigned  upon  the  faces  of  all. 

"Ten  millions  in  four  hours!"  said  Walker — "and  in 
gold.     I  doubt  if  there  is  that  much  in  the  city." 

"The  Mint  might  furnish  a  portion  of  it,"  suggested 
Moses  Heller,  "and  we  might  get  a  good  deal  from  the  Ne- 
vada Bank." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Babcock,  "  it  seems  to  me  we  have 
only  two  things  to  consider — either  to  pay  this  money  or  wit- 
ness the  destruction  of  our  property,  and  perhaps  the  loss  of 
life.  My  counsel  is  to  raise,  at  all  events,  the  first  portion  of 
the  money,  giving  interest-bearing  city  bonds  for  its  repay- 
ment, and  then  endeavor  to  gain  time  by  temporizing.  If  the 
Government  ships  come  down  from  Mare  Island  in  time, 
they  may  assist  us,  and  we  might  not  only  save  further  pay- 
ments, but  get  back  what  we  had  laid  out.  I  confess  I  see 
no  other  way  out  of  it."     And  Mr.  Babcock  sat  down. 

After  some  further  discussion  it  was  agreed  to  give  bonds, 
signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to 
the  various  city  banks,  according  to  the  pro  rata  sum  they 
could  furnish  of  the  four  million  dollars  required  as  a  first 
installment  by  three  o'clock,  and  the  mayor,  auditor  and 
Board  of  Supervisors  were  sent  for  to  authorize  the  issuing 
of  interest-bearing  city  bonds  to  a  like  amount,  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  was  further 
agreed  that  the  members  of  the  chamber  and  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  with  the  mayor  and  auditor,  should  remain  in 
session  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  to  authorize  the  collection 
of  the  further  installments  of  two  million  dollars  per  hour, 
should  no  favorable  change  of  circumstance  supervene  to 
render  such  payment  unnecessary. 

These  deliberations  did  not  take  more  than  a  quarter  of. 
an  hour,  and  when  their  result  was  made  known  on  the 
street,  they  were  met  with  demonstrations  of  unqualified  ap- 
proval. Commi^ioners  were  immediately  appointed  by  the 
Chamber  to  visit  the  various  banks,  and  ten  drays  chartered 
to  convey  the  first  installment  of  eight  tons  of  the  precious 
metal  to  the  boats  which  were  to  take  it  to  the  side  of  the 
privateer.  All  of  the  city  military  companies  under  arms 
were  detailed  to  act  as'^S&ft&prt  to  the  wagons. 

I  now  determined  to  keep  with  one  section  of  the  wagons, 
accompany  them  to  the  boats.'thence  to  the  Huascar,  and, 
if  possible,  get  on  board  of  thaV^essel.  I  therefore  re- 
paired to  the  Nevada  Bank,  from -t'he  outside  of  which  I 
could  hear  the  the  dull  reverberations  of  the  hammer,  as  the 
gold  was.  being  boxed  up,  and,  on  descending  to  the  vaults, 
witnessed  the  packing  of  twenty  boxes,  each  containing  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  partly  in  ingots,  partly  in  coin, 
and  weighing  about  four  hundred  pounds  each.  Here  1 
met  Captain  Lees  and  detectives  Dan  Coffey,  Whittaker, 
Cox,  Jones,  Noyes,  Hogan,Bainbridge,  Byram,  and  Meagher, 
all  of  whom  determined  to  go  out  to  the  Huascar  in  the 
boats,  and,  if  possible,  get  on  board  of  her,  so  as  to  obtain 
some  clew  to  the  personality  of  the  controlling  spirits  of  the 
piratical  expedition.  A  company  of  the  Second  Infantry 
awaited  our  arrival  outside,  and  four  boxes  having  been 
hoisted  to  the  bed  of  each  of  the  five  drays  as  they  filed 
past  the  bank,  the  cavalcade  passed  down  Pine  Street,  the 
soldiers  moodily  marching  abreast  on  either  side.  At  the 
wharves  we  met  the  wagons  from  the  other  banks,  which 
had  arrived  before  us,  and  the  military  companies  ranged 
themselves  in  line  to  protect  the  transfer  of  the  bullion 
chests  from  the  wagons  to  the  boats.  This  was  safely  ac- 
complished, and  twenty  boats,  each  containing  two  hundred- 
thousand-dollar  chests,  started  for  the  ship.  Four  sailors 
rowed  each  boat,  and  in  the  stern  of  one  of  the  foremost  of 
the  rich  flotilla  sat  Captain  Lees  and  myself.  In  the  other 
boats  I  observed  some  reporters,  beside  the  detectives  whom 
I  have  mentioned  already.  I  rem:  •-'  '■  t  th*  Oakland 
and  Alameda  ferries  had  stopped  rur. 


ro:   e,  and   wer^ 


the''*  - 


-   at-rout^ 

V/hen   we  g  '        "  "!«"  K*1 

vessel  we  saw  -.  i^i'V      w£        f  *■ 

deck  were  tr,      ,d  :  "  .    butt  would  have  done 

the  speak,  .g-trumi    ■     ,   en.  ;:alefuI   ook  tl?e  P00r 

Two  of  th,  I-,   most  beats  acr  "^' >  "me  she  gets 

vesse    0*       jeing  tha*   whic  -£t;i>  .  uti 

myself,  wnile  the  rest  remained  at  some  stance.  As  we 
neared  the  side  a  gangway  was  thrown  open  in  the  bulwarks, 
and  when  we  touched,  as  the  main-deck  of  the  ironclad  was 
only  four  feet  above  the  water  line,  the  captair  and  I  im- 
mediately jumped  on  board,  while  the  crews  made  fast.  The 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


first  sight  which  greeted  us  was  a  crowd  of  some  eighty  to  a 
hundred  sailors — bronzed,  determined  fellows,  mostly  white, 
though  there  was  a  sprinkling  of  darker  blood  as  well — 
armed  with  revolvers  and  cutlasses.  At  a  signal  from  an 
officer  who  walked  forward  from  the  quarter-deck,  four  of 
them  came  forward,  flung  ropes  to  the  sailors  in  the  boats, 
and  the  four  boxes  of  bullion  were  speedily  hoisted  on  board. 
A  slip  was  knocked  from  the  lid  of  each  box  with  a  hatchet, 
its  contents  inspected,  and  its  cubic  measurement  taken, 
after  which  it  was  placed  upon  scales,  pronounced  satisfac- 
tory, and  stowed  below.  This  operation  was  performed 
under  the  eye  of  a  rather  tall  personage  in  uniform,  the  vizor 
of  whose  cap  projected  over  a  swarthy  and  dark-bearded 
face,  which,  though  possessing  unmistakable  Anglo-Saxon 
characteristics,  gave  evidence  that  its  owner  had  spent  many 
years  beneath  a  tropical  sun. 

Boat  after  boat  discharged  its  cargo  and  left.  All  the 
boxes  were  found  correct  by  inspection,  weight,  and  meas 
urement,  and  by  half-past  three  four  millions  of  dollars  in 
gold  had  been  transferred  from  the  San  Francisco  banks 
to  the  'tween  decks  of  the  Huascar.  As  the  last  boat  left 
the  ship's  side  the  officer  hailed  Detective  Rogers,  who  sat 
in  the  stern. 

"  Gentlemen,  you  will  have  to  keep  up  the  game  pretty 
lively  if  you  want  to  save  the  four  o'clock  shell.  My  long- 
range  gun  is  already  trained  upon  your  new  City  Hall,  and 
my  two  turret  guns  have  already  been  charged,  elevated,  and 
distanced,  one  for  the  Palace  Hotel,  and  the  other  for  your 
railroad  mens'  palaces  on  the  hill.'' 

We  gazed  in  astonishment  at  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  city,  and  divining  the  reason,  he  remarked  : 

"  My  pilot  was  formerly  here,  and  knows  all  the  outs  and 
ins  of  your  harbor  and  city,  and  has  been  good  enough  to 
point  out  the  location  of  the  principal  buildings.  Now,  gen- 
tlemen," he  went  on  to  say,  "  may  I  invite  you  to  take  a  glass 
of  wine  ?  "   And  he  led  the  way  to  the  cabin. 

"  It  grieves  me  very  much,"  went  on  the  officer,  after  some 
general  conversation,  "  to  have  to  resort  to  extreme  measures, 
and  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  compelled  to  use  another  shell 
Still,  you  can  perfectly  comprehend  the  position  I  am  in,  and 
the  great  risk  I  run  by  delay." 

In  spite  of  some  very  artful  angling  for  information-  re 
specting  the  ships  at  Mare  Island,  the  privateer  captain,  for 
such  he  declared  himself  to  be,  gathered  nothing  from  our 
answers.  Returning  on  deck  about  a  quarter  to  four,  we 
saw  that  ten  boats  had  again  put  off  from  the  wharves,  and 
by  four  o'clock  two  millions  more  had  been  delivered  on 
board  the  Huascar.  The  privateer  captain,  while  waiting 
for  the  next  relay,  very  courteously  took  us  over  the  ship, 
showed  us  the  magazines,  mens:  quarters,  etc.,  and  pointed 
with  some  pride  to  the  long,  rifled  stern  gun,  which  had 
thrown  the  first  shell  over  the  Western  Addition  of  the  city, 
explaining  that  this  was  the  gun  with  which  the  Chilean 
vessel  Aiigamos  had  done  such  execution  at  Arica  and 
Callao,  during  the  war,  and  which  had  been  recovered  with 
much  difficulty  from  the  ocean's  bed,  where  it  had  toppled 
over,  struck  by  a  Peruvian  missile,  and  recently  placed  on 
board  the  Huascar. 

As  regards  the  raising  of  the  rest  of  the  ten  millions  in  the 
city,  those  who  were  on  shore  probably  know  more  than 
we,  who  were  aboard.  The  four-o'clock  installment  came 
promptly,  and  the  five-o'clock  one  was  so  little  behind  time 
that  no  persuasion,  in  the  shape  of  a  shell,  was  used.  Be- 
tween five  and  six  o'clock,  however,  I  have  since  learned, 
the  Pensacola,  Lackawanna,  and  Jamestown  hove  in 
sight  from  the  northern  waters  of  the  bay,  and  that  there- 
upon a  squabble  arose  between  the  supervisors  and  the 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  were  still  sit- 
ting in  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  as  to  whether  the  last  in- 
stallment should  be  sent.  The  Mint  had  been  called  upon 
for  the  third  and  fourth  installments,  and  it  was  decided  to 
take  the  specie  to  the  boats,  but  not  to  send  it  on  board  the 
vessel  till  the  last  moment.  At  about  a  quarter  to  six,  the 
captain,  who  had  been  watching  the  movements  at  the 
wharves  with  great  interest,  suddenly  exclaimed  : 

"  The  fools  !  They're  trying  to  cheat  me,  and  save  that 
last  two  millions.  Well,  I'll  take  it  out  of  the  Palace  Hotel 
or  the  new  City  Hall,"  and  he  went  aft  to  where  the  long- 
range  gun  of  the  Angavios  was  lying  in  position.  But  just 
at  this  moment  the  Pensacola  hove  in  sight,  past  the  south- 
ern point  of  Goat  Island,  followed  closely  by  the  Jamestown, 
and  was  instantly  reported  by  the  officer  on  watch. 

"D n  it  !"  roared  the  captain,  recalling  the  order  he 

had  just 'given;  "though  these  tubs  can't  harm  us,  they 
may  bother  us  a  good  deal.  Bring  that  stern-gun  into  posi- 
tion for  the  nearest  of  these  vessels.  Train  that  turret-gun 
for  the  Palace  Hotel.  These  fellows  on  shore  want  waking 
up.     I  shan't  be  cheated  out  of  that  last  two  millions." 

You  know  better  than  I  do  the  consternation  which  seized 
the  city,  when  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Palace  Hotel  was 
struck,  and  Market  Street  choked  with  the  de'bris  of  falling 
brick  and  furniture.  How,  fortunately,  there  were  but  few 
guests  or  servants  in  the  place  at  the  time,  a  sort  of  intuitive 
apprehension  having  existed  that  it  would  become  a  point  of 
attack,  and  its  inmates  having,  therefore  with  few  exceptions, 
left  it.  No  one  in  the  building  itself  was  killed  or  injured, 
and  but  few  in  the  street  below.  Five  minutes  after  the  shell 
was  thrown,  the  boats  with  the  last  installment  put  out  for 
the  vessel,  and  during  their  passage  an  interchange  of  shots 
was  carried  .on  between  the  Government  vessels  and  the 
privateer,  without  effect  on  either  side.  As  the  boats  ap- 
proached the  ship,  the  firing  from  our  vessels  ceased,  the 
gunners  fearing  to  endanger  friends.  The  specie  was  taken 
in  hastily,  without  going  through  the  formality  of  examina- 
tion, and  again  the  boats  pulled  away.  The  boat  which  had 
brought  Captain  Lees  and  myself  was  still  lying  alongside 
.with  its  sailors,  and  we  started  to  get  into  it. 
MISS  JTf*lJenien,"  said  the  captain,  as  we  were  moving 
-.  vi-  ,.ou  kacj  better  accept  my  hospitality 
REMOVED  TO  ijfc* auth,  you  know  the  position  of  my 
Comer  of  Pine  Street.  *  afford  to  give  any  points  in  the  game, 
afterward  that  you  have  been  under 


into  our  boat  before  we  get  abreast  of  Alcatraz,  and  trust  to 
luck." 

"And  get  riddled  with  bullets  for  your  pains,"  remarked 
Lees,  as  the  drums  beat  to  quarters,  and  the  deck  filled  with 
armed  men. 

The  anchor  was  weighed  in  a  trice.  The  dense  cloud  of 
carbon  rolling  from  the  smoke-stack  showed  that  the  fires 
were  being  freshly  replenished,  as  did  the  speed  with  which 
she 'answered  to  the  labored  grinding  of  her  screw.  The 
captain  went  into  the  turret,  and  asked  us  to  follow  him,  re- 
marking that  that  was  "the  best  point  from  which  to  see  the 
fun,  and  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  firing." 

"  Seven  inches  of  iron  and  twelve  of  teak,"  he  remarked, 
as  he  superintended  the  sighting  of  one  of  the  three-hun- 
dred-pounders. "  It's  not  every  ball  that  can  drive  a  hole  in 
that.  The  Peruvians  sunk  one  in  the  iron,  but  didn't  reach 
the  wood." 

The  bow  was  swung  round  due  west,  and  we  were  now 
making  straight  for  the  Lackawanna j  the  Pensacola,  and  the 
Jamestown,  which  latter  had  come  up  during  the  last  few 
minutes,  lying  somewhat  nearer  the  city  front.  We 
were  now  receiving  shot  from  all  three  vessels,  as  well  as 
from  Alcatraz.  Now  and  again  a  dull  thud  and  a  quiver  of 
the  vessel  notified  us  that  she  had  been  struck. 

"  Let  them  blaze  away,"  said  the  captain,  coolly,  "they've 
got  nothing  that  can  harm  us.  In  the  engagement  with  the 
Shah — though'  I  was  not  aboard  of  her  then — the  Huascat 
was  struck  more  than  a  hundred  times,  with  shot  and  shell, 
and  with  heavier  metal  than  anything  around  here." 

While  we  were  speaking,  I  noticed  that  the  Lackawa?ma 
was  making  all  speed  out  of  our  way,  and  moving  as  if  to 
join  the  other  two  ships  on  the  city  side,  so  as  not  to  run  the 
risk  of  her  cross-fire  doing  damage  to  them  or  the  city.  A 
hurried  signal  was  given  by  the  captain,  and  the  course  of 
the  privateer  was  sharply  turned  several  points  to  the 
north,  and  I  saw,  with  feelings  of  relief,  that  we  were  go- 
ing on  the  north  side  of  Alcatraz,  and  that  Von  Schmidt's 
dynamite  would  be  left  undisturbed. 

It  is  matter  of  common  history  that  the  Huascar  passed 
between  Alcatraz  and  Angel  Island,  and  was  only  struck 
twice  with  ball— once  in  the  turret  and  once  in  the  side. 
Now  the  four  twenty-five-ton  Rodman  guns  on  Fort  Point 
were  brought  to  bear  on  her,  and  kept  pouring  three-hundred- 
and-fifty-pound  shot  and  shell  at  the  departing  vessel  for  the 
half  hour  during  which  she  was  passing  out  of  the  bay  and 
across  the  bar,  steaming  out  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  knots  an 
hour.  When  well  outside  the  heads,  Captain  Lees  and  my- 
self got  into  the  boat,  and  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  four 
sailors,  and  an  incoming  tide,  managed  to  make  the  wharves 
by  nine  o'clock.     And  thus  ended  the  exciting  day. 

And  the  cause  of  all  this  ? — the  reason  of  the  piratical 
demonstration  of  the  Huascar?  These  newspaper  para- 
graphs, clipped  from  a  Valparaiso  journal,  and  which  I  will 
translate  for  you  as  I  read  them,  will,  I  think,  account  for  it. 
Here  they  are.  The  first  is  from  La  Libertad,  dated  March 
4,  18S2,  and  runs  as  follows  : 


FLOTSAM   AND    JETSAM. 


One  of  the  curious  results  of  the  late  President's  death  was  the  number 
of  other  deaths  directly  ascribed  to  it.  One  prominent  Western  banker 
dropped  dead  on  hearing  of  it ;  the  shock  gave  a  man  in  Massachusetts 
a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  from  which  he  is  not  expected  to  recover  and  a 
wealthy  grain  dealer  from  Altamont.  Illinois,  became  demented  and 
committed  suicide.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  these  persons  'were 
intimately  connected  with  Mr.  Garfield  by  social  or  political  ties. 

How  are  brides  betrayed  ?  Well,  thus  :  Old  married  couples  do  not 
as  a  rule  converse  entirely  in  whiskers  ;  nor  press  each  other's  hands 
under  the  table  ;  nor  sit  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  boat  bv  moonlight, 
with  the  gentleman's  arm  around  the  lady's  waist,  and  th'e  lady's  head 
on  the  gentleman's  ulster.  Many  a  bride  is  betrayed  by  the  excessive 
newness  of  every  article  of  clothing  she  wears.  Who  but  a  bride  for 
instance,  ever  travels  in  new  boots  ?  And  what  bride  ever  traveled  in 
an  old  pair  ? 

King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  met  with  an  amusing  mishap  a  few  weeks 
ago  at  his  romantic  residence  in  the  mountains  beyond  Munich.  He 
had  caused  to  be  devised  a  mechanical  contrivance  for  agitating  the 
waters  of  an  artificial  lake  in  a  manner  which  should  imitate  a  storm. 
When  the  waters  became  very  boisterous,  so  that  they  pleased  him 
much,  he  set  out  upon  them  in  a  boat,  alone.  Very  promptly  he  found 
himself  upset.  Courtiers  who  bad  remained  on  the  neighboring  shore, 
in  violation  of  his  command,  and  from  fear  that  harm  might  befall  him,' 
went  immediately  to  his  rescue,  else  he  might  have  drowned. 

That  marvelous  toy,  the  phonograph,  is  about  to  be  put  in  practical 
artistic  use.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  Esquimaux  have  a  pecu- 
liar music  of  their  own,  but  as  no  musician  has  ever  formed  a  part  of  an 
Arctic  expedition,  its  beauties  and  peculiarities  remain  a  mystery.  In 
order  to  give  the  civilized  world  an  opportunity  to  listen  to  these  hyper- 
borean melodies,  Mr.  Lorenzo,  the  chief  officer  at  St.  Michael's,  the 
northernmost  British  settlement  in  America,  has  sent  for  a  phonograph, 
which  he  will  circulate  among  the  people  of  the  icy  region,  and  induce 
them  to  sing  into  it  their  sweetest  songs.  Then  the  instrument  will 
be  returned  to  the  warmer  clime  of  musical  culture,  that  it  may  enter- 
lain  the  lovers  of  melody. 

In  the  German  army  the  Fatherland  kindly  provides  very  roomy 
boots  to  its  warriors.  There  is  a  very  serious  inconvenience,  however, 
attending  the  disproportion  between  the  sizes  of  boots  and  feet.  In 
very  soft,  tenacious  ground  the  boots  are  left  sticking,  while  the  man 
goes  on,  casting  an  affectionate  farewell  look  behind  him  ;  but  halt  he 
cannot.  When  the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps,  two  years  ago,  defiled  before 
the  Emperor  at  Strasburg  across  a  stubble  field,  which  rain  had  rendered 
very  muddy,  the  boots  of  the  infantry  were  pulled  off  by  hundreds,  so 
that  a  fatigue  party  had  to  be  told  off,  amid  great  laughter,  to  gather 
up  the  lost  property.  This  is  no  exaggeration,  and  in  military  history 
the  occasion  is  still  known  as  the  Stiefctparade. 


I\ 


~say 


fire,"  he  added,  wiika  sardonic  grin. 

Captain  Lees  and  I  looked  at  each  other.  Here  was  a 
dilemma. 

"Good  God!"  said  Lees,  "here's  a  go.  I  don't  care  a 
snap  for  the  firing  ;  it's  Von  Schmidt's  oil-cans  that  I'm 
thinking  of." 


The  negotiations  which  have  for  some  time  past  been  progressing 
between  the  Chilean  Government  and  a  syndicate  of  American  capital- 
ists have  at  last  been  completed,  and  it  is  definitely  settled  that  the 
Huascar  will  again  go  into  active  service  in  the  war  which  has  just 
been  declared  between  Japan  and  China,  in  the  capacity  of  a  privateer, 
in  Japanese  employ.  She  has  been  thoroughly  overhauled,  reofficered, 
and  remanned  with  a  crew  of  two  hundred  sailors  and  marines.  Cap- 
tain Francisco  Beltram.  a  Chilean  on  the  mother's  side,  who  has  had 
great  experience  in  the  navigation  of  the  South  Seas,  and  who  served 
with  distinguished  honor  on  the  An^ajnos  during  the  late  war  with 
Peru,  goes  with  her  as  commander,  which  is  sufficient  guarantee  that 
the  cruiser  will  be  well  handled,  and  maintain  its  ancient  prestige.  The 
famous  long-range  gun  of  the  Angamos  has  been  placed  in  her  stern, 
instead  of  the  40-pounder  which  she  used  to  carry. 

Here  is  another  extract,  supplementary  to  the  above,  from 
an  issue  dated  May  19,  1882  : 

Astonishing  news  has  just  been  received  via  New  York.  The  Huas- 
car, which  sailed  from  this  port  to  engage  in  the  Japanese  war  as  a  pri- 
vateer, entered  San  Francisco  harbor  on  the  13th  ultimo,  flying  the 
Chilean  flag.  Anchoring  out  of  reach  of  the  shore  batteries,  her  com- 
mander levied  a  contribution  of  ten  million  dollars  from  the  city  under 
threats  of  bombardment.  Several  shells  were  thrown  while  the  money 
was  being  raised,  and  the  Huascar  steamed  out  to  sea  the  same  even- 

l  uninjured. 

These  extracts,  I  think,  are  sufficient  to  explain  them- 
selves, without  further  comment  on  my  part. 

I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  Huascar  did  not 
make  its  appearance  in  Japanese  waters,  or  take  part  in  the 
war  with  China.  What  became  of  her,  no  one  knows. 
Whether  she  sought  some  of  the  remote  South  Sea  islands, 
with  which  her  captain  w-as  familiar,  whether  she  was  scut- 
tled, as  some  suggest,  and  her  crew  and  specie  landed  at 
some  out-of-the-way  spot  on  the  Central  American  coast 
still  remains  a  matter  of  doubt. 

Here  is  the  sequel  to  this  strange  story.  During  the  latter 
part  of  18S3,  while  in  Mexico,  engaged  in  reporting  on  some 
new  mineral  discoveries  of  great  richness,  I  heard  continu- 
ally of  a  wealthy  stranger,  who  was  called  Don  Felipe  Ruiz. 
He  was  living  in  a  magnificence  which  almost  rivaled  that 
of  Monte  Cristo.  1  saw  him  first  in  the  Calle  de  los  Plateros. 
He  was  emerging  from  a  jeweler's  shop,  and  the  obsequious 
tradesman  was  bowing  to  the  ground  as  his  customer  de- 
parted. I  stopped,  and  gazed  fixedly  at  him.  He  did  not 
recognize  me,  but  I  recognized  him. 

It  was  my  friend  Beltram,  whilom  captain  of  the  privateer. 


Recently  in  London  there  took  place  a  sale  of  some  old  gold  and  sil- 
ver Peruvian  ornaments,  which,  in  total,  brought  $503,890.  Among 
them  were  an  antique  brilliant  cluster,  £555  ;  an  old  brilliant  ring,  $625 ; 
long  antique  pearl  and  diamond  ear-rings,  $1,175;  a  silver-gilt  mitre, 
with  scrolls  of  precious  stones,  $1,365  ;  an  antique  gold  cross,  $875  ;  an 
enameled  heart-shaped  reliquary,  with  diamonds  and  garnets,  $1,550; 
an  antique  gold  monstrance,  with  diamonds  and  topazes,  $4,700  ;  and 
another  gold  monstrance,  enriched  with  many  stones,  $10,000.  It  is 
believed  by  the  btar  and  Herald,  of  Panama,  that  these  articles  are  the 
sacred  jewels  of  the  churches  of  Lima,  which,  more  than  a  year  ago, 
were  contributed  toward  the  expenses  of  the  war  with  Chile.  Pierola, 
the  ex-Dictator  of  Peru,  had  them  sold. 


The  tithes  of  Plumpton,  England,  amounting  to  the  comfortable  sum 
of  four  thousand  dollars  a  year,  or  seventy-eight  dollars  a  family,  ^o 
entirely  to  the  Vicar  of  Lazonby,  who  renders  no  spiritual  services *m 
return,  and  the  church-warden  and  parishioners,  having  ineffectually 
petitioned  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  and  the  House  of  Commons 
for  redress  until  they  are  tired,  have  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  weapons 
of  ridicule.  "The  church-warden,"  we  read,  "  getting  himself  upas 
a  bishop  in  lawn  and  silk  stockings,  and  arraying  another  parishioner 
in  the  garb  of  a  parson,  proceeded  to  drive  a  tithe  pig  and  cow,  deco- 
rated with  texts  and  mottoes  condemnatory  of  unjust  tithe-taking,  in 
the  direction  of  the  obnoxious  vicar's  parish,  chanting,  as  the  proces- 
sion advanced,  an  obnoxious  ballad,  to  the  tune  of  the  '  Laird  of  Cock- 
pen,'  which  appears  to  have  been  appropriate  if  not  very  poetical." 


Concerning  General  Garfield's  religious  belief,  a  writer  in  the  Hour 
remarks  that  the  absence  of  any  clergymen  at  the  death-bed  of  the  late 
President  may  explain  a  matter  which  has  been  well  known  in  Wash- 
ington, but  of  which  the  general  public  has  not  been  informed.  Mr. 
Garfield  in  early  life  was  a  Campbellite,  and  sometimes  occupied  the  pul- 
pit ;  but  being  an  educated  man,  and  abreast  of  his  times,  he,  during 
the  last  ten  years,  read  the  works  of  Tyndall,  Huxley,  and  John  Stuart 
MilL  His  intimate  friends  say  that  he  seemed  particularly  impressed 
with  the  views  of  Herbsrt  Spencer.  There  are  frequent  references  in 
his  elaborate  speeches  to  the  works  ol  the  scientific  agnostics  of  our 
times.  But  Mr.  Garfield  kept  his  heterodox  views  to  himself.  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  it  will  also  be  remembered,  died  without  any  ministration 
at  the  hands  of  a  clergyman.  While  paying  all  outward  respect  to  the 
Church  of  England,  the  great  English  Tory  leader  was  either  a  Jew  in 
his  private  belief,  or  else  a  skeptic  of  the  eighteenth  century  type. 


von't  chance  that,  either,"  said   I;  "  I  mean  to  jump    stately  gray  charger. 


The  other  day  a  French  lady  (haute-finance)  was  enjoying 
a  literary  conversation  with  a  well-known  journalist  at  Trou- 
ville.  She  was  expatiating  on  the  realistic  tendencies  of  the 
age,  condemning  in  pitiless  terms  the  favorite  writers  of  the 
day — men,  she  declared,  who  impiously  destroy  every  poetic 
sentiment  in  the  human  breast — when  her  artless  daughter, 
(eighteen,)  clad  in  virgin  white,  entered  the  room,  and  whis- 
pered :  "  I  had  better  not  dance  with   Monsieur  S this 

evening,  mamma.  The  latest  quotations  of  the  bourse  ar- 
rived while  we  were  talking,  and  on  reading  them  he  turned 
deadly  pale."  "  You  are  quite  right,  my  child,"  whispers  the 
sentimental  mamma,  in  reply ;  "  say  you  are  engaged 
already,  if  he  asks  you." 

After  a  lapse  of  several  years,  the  Lady  Godiva  procession 
at  Coventry  was  revived  on  the  1st  ult.,  when  the  noble 
Saxon  lady  who  took  away  the  tax  and  made  the  people  glad 
was   personated  by    Mademoiselle   Minnie  Seymour,  on  a 


What  does  cancan  come  from  ?  From  Latin  quamquam.  The 
Academy  says  that  under  Charles  IX.  there  was  a  great  discussion  at 
the  University  of  Paris  as  to  whether  the  Latin  words,  quamquam, 
quisquis,  qitodquod,  ought  to  be  pronounced  kamkam,  kiskis,  kodbod, 
or  kitamkuajn,  etc.,  or  yet  again,  kouamkouam,  etc.  No  definite  result 
was  attained,  and  the  public  turned  the  learned  doctors  into  ridicule 
by  styling  their  disputes  cancans,  thus  intending  to  compare  them  to 
the  "quacking,"  etc.,  to  be  heard  in  poultry-yards.  Ever  since  the 
word  has  retained  the  meaning  then  given  it — empty  reports,  boastings, 
extravagant  promises,  scandal,  etc,  Cancans,  says  Chateaubriand, 
"  are  generally  composed  two-thirds  of  calumny,  and  the  other  third 
of  backbiting."  Cancans,  however,  have  steadily  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  political  arena,  particularly  under  the  Restoration,  when 
they  took  three  forms — the  cancan  journal,  the  cancan  affiche,  and  Uhe 
cancan  dramatique,  the  last-named  species  being  very  successful.  Un- 
der the  appellation  of  cancan,  also,  it  may  be  observed,  there  became 
popular,  during  and  after  1831,  the  extraordinary  dance— if  dance  it 
can  be  called — which  has  since  acquired  such  notoriety. 


One  Thomas  Elshaw  has  discovered  that  French  history  is  an  exact 
reproduction  of  English  history  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  or  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  years  after  date.  He  begins  his  comparison 
with  the  persecution  of  the  Lollards  in  England.  1414,  which  was  fol- 
lowed one  hundred  and  forty-one  years  later  by  the  persecution  of  the 
Vaudois  in  France.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses,  which  began  with  the 
battle  of  St  Albans,  in  1455,  and  closed  with  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  in 
1485.  had  their  counterpart,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  later,  in 
the  French  civil  war,  which  began  with  the  battle  of  Arques,  in  1589, 
and  ended  with  the  pacification  of  1620.  BuTTiis  theory  is  more  clearly 
shown  by  printing  some  of  his  dates  in  parallel  columns  : 


-Ship  money  levied. 
-Charles  escapes  the  Scots. 
-Charles  beheaded. 
-Cromwell  Protector. 
-Restoration  of  monarchy. 
-Revolution  and  accession  of  jun- 
ior branch. 


177S — Necker's  financial  shifts. 

1791 — Louis  flies  from  Paris. 

1793 — Louis  beheaded. 

1797 — Napoleon  Pacificator. 

1805 — Empire  established. 

1830 — Revolution  and  accession  of  jun- 
ior branch. 

Mazarin  followed  Wolsey  at  one  hundred  and  forty  years  distance, 
and  an  equal  term  separates  Shakespeare  and  Voltaire.  Algeria  was 
founded  one  hundred  and  forty-five  years  after  the  English  conquest  of 
lnc  ia.  Therefore  Thomas  Elshaw  predicts  that  France  will  be  troubled 
by  pretenders  till  one  hundred  and  forty  years  after  1760,  when  England 
was  freed  from  their  presence — that  is  to  say,  till  1900.  Dueling,  he 
adds,  will  not  become  extinct  in  France  till  1976  or  1989. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


LA    MUERTE    DEL    TORO. 


The  Scientific  Way  in  which  the  Madrileiios  Slaughter  Bulls. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Madrid  circus  is  full.  There  is  a  sea  of  heads,  hats, 
fans,  hands  moving  in  the  air.  The  king  sits  in  the  royal  box. 
The  procession  of  toreros,  banderillos,  capeadores,  picadores, 
and  chulos  files  by,  in  silk,  satin,  and  velvet,  covered  with  gold 
and  silver  lace.  At  their  head  march  the  three  famous 
espadas,  Frascuelo,  Lagartijo,  and  Cayetano.  They  salute 
the  king.  The  trumpet  sounds.  The  bull  dashes  into  the 
arena.  The  picadores  surround  him.  Their  wretched  horses 
fall,  impaled  upon  his  horns.  The  capeadores  tease  him, 
casting  their  caj>as  over  his  head.  The  banderillos  hurl  their 
gaudy  darts  into  his  flesh.  The  maddened  animal  bellows 
with  rage  and  pain.     The  crowd  roars  with  delight. 

Another  trumpet  sounds  ;  the  banderilleros  have  finished  ; 
now  comes  the  espadats  turn.  It  is  the  solemn  moment ; 
the  crisis  of  the  drama.  The  crowd  becomes  silent.  Frascu- 
elo, holding  in  one  hand  his  sword  and  the  mitleta,  which  is 
a  piece  of  red  stuff  attached  to  a  little  stick,  enters  the  arena, 
presents  himself  before  the  royal  box,  raises  his  cap,  and, 
followed  by  the  superb  cortege  of  capeadores,  he  moves 
with  resolute  steps  toward  the  bull.  Here  follows  a  genuine 
hand-to-hand  struggle,  worthy  of  a  canto  by  Homer.  On 
one  side  the  animal,  with  its  terrible  horns,  its  enormous 
strength,  its  thirst  for  blood,  maddened  by  pain,  blinded  by 
fury,  surly,  bleeding,  and  frightful ;  on  the  other,  a  youth  of 
twenty,  dressed  like  a  ballet-dancer,  alone,  without  any 
means  of  defense,  save  the  light  sword  in  his  hand.  But 
he  has  ten  thousand  glances  fastened  upon  him.  The  king 
.  is  preparing  a  gift.  His  sweetheart  is  up  there  in  a  box, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him. 

The  bull  stops  and  looks  at  him  ;  he  looks  at  the  bull,  and 
waves  his  red  cloth  before  him;  the  bull  dashes  under  it ; 
the  espada  steps  aside  ;  the  terrible  horns  graze  his  hip, 
hit  the  cloth,  and  strike  empty  space.  A  thunder  of  applause 
bursts  from  all  the  seats,  boxes,  and  galleries.  The  ladies 
look  on  with  opera-glasses, and  cry  :  "  He  has  not  paled!" 

Then  follows  a  silence;  not  a  voice  or  a  whisper  is  heard; 
the  audacious  torero  waves  the  mitleta  several  times  before 
the  eyes  of  the  infuriated  animal,  passes  it  over  his  head, 
between  his  horns,  round  his  neck  :  makes  him  recede,  ad- 
vance, turn,  jump ;  provokes  attack  ten  times,  and  ten  times, 
by  a  slight  movement,  escapes  death.  He  lets  his  mitleta 
fall,  picks  it  up  under  the  eyes  of  the  bull,  laughs  in  his  face, 
provokes  him,  insults  him,  and  amuses  himself.  Suddenly 
he  stops,  puts  himself  on  his  guard,  raises  the  sword,  takes 
aim  ;  the  bull  looks  at  him  ;  another  instant  and  they  will 
dash  at  each  other.  Ten  thousand  glances  run  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  lightning  from  the  point  of  the  sword  to  the  end  of 
the  horns. 

Another  instant — the  moment  has  arrived  !  The  bull 
dashes  forward  ;  the  man  raises  the  sword  ;  one  single  loud 
cry,  followed  by  a  burst  of  tempestuous  applause,  which 
breaks  out  on  every  side  ;  the  sword  has  been  buried  up  to 
the  hilt  in  the  neck  of  the  bull  ;  the  bull  staggers,  and,  emit- 
ting a  torrent  of  blood  from  its  mouth,  falls  as  if  struck  by 
lightning.  The  man  has  conquered  !  Then  ensues  an  in- 
describable tumult ;  the  multitude  seem  crazed  ;  all  rise  to 
their  feet,  waving  their  hands,  and  uttering  loud  shouts  ;  the 
ladies  wave  their  handkerchiefs,  clap  their  hands,  shake  their 
fans  ;  the  band  plays  ;  the  victorious  espada  approaches  the 
barrier,  and  makes  the  circuit  of  the  arena. 

How  many  shocks,  how  many  shudders,  how  many  chills 
at  the  heart  and  rushes  of  blood  to  the  head  you  feel  during 
that  spectacle  !  How  many  sudden  pallors.  But  you,  stranger, 
you  alone,  grow  pale  ;  the  boy  who  sits  beside  you  laughs  ; 
the  girl  in  front  of  you  is  wild  with  joy  ;  the  lady  whom  you 
see  in  the  neighboring  box  says  she  never  enjoyed  herself  so 
much  before.     What  shouts  ;  what  exclamations  ! 

Sometimes  a  picador  misses  his  aim  and  awkwardly 
wounds  the  bull,  or  hesitates  to  confront  it.  Then  comes  a 
deluge  of  opprobrious  epithets  :  "  Lazy  creature  !  Imposter  ! 
Assassin  !  Go  and  hide  yourself !  Let  yourself  be  killed  ! " 
All  rise  to  their  feet,  point  their  finger  at  him,  shake  their 
fists,  throw  orange-peel  and  the  stubs  of  cigars  in  his  face, 
and  threaten  him  with  a  stick.  When  the  espada  kills  the 
bull  at  the  first  blow  then  follow  words  wild  with  delight  and 
the  gestures  of  madmen  :  "  Come  here,  angel  !  God  bless 
you,  Frascuelo  !"      The  ladies  throw  him  kisses. 

The  bull  does  not  always  attack  ;  there  are  some  cowardly 
ones,  who  go  toward  the  picador,  stop,  after  a  moment  of 
hesitation,  and  run  off ;  others,  after  the  first  assault,  make  no 
second  one  ;  others,  mild  and  good-tempered,  do  not  re- 
spond to  the  provocation,  allow  the  picador  to  get  on  to 
them,  permit  the  lances  to  be  planted  in  their  necks,- retreat 
and  shake  their  heads,  and  then  turn  suddenly  to  look  with 
astonishment  on  the  band  of  capeadores  who  are  following 
them,  as  if  to  ask  :  "  What  do  you  wish  of  me?  What  have  I 
done  to  you?  Why  do  you  wish  to  kill  me?"  Then  the 
crowd  break  out  into  imprecations  against  the  impresario, 
against  the  toreros;  and  then,  first  the  dilettanti  of  the 
Toril,  then  the  spectators  on  the  sunny  part  of  the  circus, 
then  the  gentlemen  on  the  shady  side,  then  the  ladies,  and 
finally  all  the  spectators  of  the  circus,  cry  out  in  one  voice  : 
"  Banderillos  dejittgo  /  "  cries  directed  to  the  alcalde.  The 
banderillos  of  fire  serve  to  infuriate  the  bull.  They  are 
banderitlas  furnished  with  a  cracker,  which  lights  the  mo- 
ment it  enters  the  flesh  and  burns  the  wound,  causing  atro- 
cious pain,  which  stuns  and  irritates  the  animal  to  the  point 
of  changing  him  from  a  coward  to  a  brave  creature,  and 
from  a  quiet  one  into  a  fury.  The  permission  of  the  alcalde 
is  necessary  in  order  to  use  the  banderillos  de  fuego.  If  the 
alcalde  hesitates  to  give  it,  all  the  spectators  rise  to  their 
feet,  and  there  is  a  wonderful  sight.  One  sees  ten  thousand 
handkerchiefs  waving,  like  the  banners  of  ten  regiments  of 
lancers,  and  they  form  from  the  boxes  of  the  arena  all 
around  a  white,  billowy  stratum,  under  which  the  crowd 
almost  disappears,  and  ten  thousand  voices  cry,  "  Fuego  / 
fuego  I  fuego  /  "  Then  the  alcalde  yields  ;  but  if  he  is  per- 
sistent in  his  "No,"  the  handkerchiefs  disappear,  fists  and 
sticks  are  raised,  and  curses  break  out  :  u  Las  banderillos  al 
alcalde  /    Fuego  al  alcalde  /  " 

Are  bull-fights  barbarous?  are  they  unworthy  of  a  civil- 
ized people?  I  do  not  know;  but  I  am  bound  to  confess 
that  I  went  to  the  circus  every  Sunday. — Edmundo  de  Ami- 
cisin  "  Spain  and  the  Spaniards." 


Infelicissime. 
I  stand  upon  the  hoary  mountains  of  old  time, 

God's  stern  and  sleepless  sentinels,  that  loom 
In  shadowy  dimness,  silent  and  sublime, 

Through  bending  clouds  of  glory  and  of  gloom. 
I  see  around  me  shapes  of  rare  device — 
Domes,  minarets,  and  towers 
Of  nature's  own  contriving ;  and  soft  bowers 
Of  interwoven  branches,  vines,  and  flowers, 
Through  which  trip  lightly  the  impassioned  hours. 

I  hear  the  gushing  melody  of  birds, 
The  dash  of  dancing  waters,  and  the  deep. 
Low  murmur  of  the  winds,  that  creep 

Into  my  soul  like  music  without  words  ; 
I  stand  in  Paradise  ! 

And  Io  !  two  beings — young,  and  beautiful 
Beyond  the  poet's  most  enraptured  dream — 

Glide  through  the  mazes  ;  resting  now  to  cull 
Sweet-tinted  flowers  that  fringe  a  silver  stream, 
Or  clustering  fruits  that  in  the  sunlight  gleam  ; 

And  all  the  while  their  voices  fill  the  air 

With  swelling  anthems  to  the  Great  Supreme, 

And  all  the  while,  in  peace,  they  wander  there, 

God-loving  and  beloved,  without  a  grief  or  care. 

The  charm  is  broken  !    From  a  distant  hill 

1  see  the  Serpent  take  his  subtle  way, 
To  where,  all  dreamless  of  the  coming  ill. 

The  doomed  pair  in  happy  converse  stray  ; 

And  now,  with  secret  art,  he  holds  his  prey, 
And  now  enfolds  them  with  a  tongue  of  flame  ; 

With  charmed  words  he  leadeth  them  astray, 
Till,  all  forgetful  of  the  Master's  claim, 
They  do  the  deed  of  sin,  and  hide  themselves  in  shame. 

I  read,  in  holy  verse, 

Their  everlasting  curse  : 
'  Thou  shalt  bring  forth  in  pain, 
And  live  in  sorrow,  and  toil  in  vain, 
And  thistles  reap,  and  thorns,  instead  of  grain, 
And  down  thy  brow  shall  sweat-drops  roll  like  rain." 

That  curse  has  had  no  death — we.  arc  brought  forth  in  pain, 
And  all  the  pathway  of  our  checkered  years 
Is  strewn  with  ashes  and  remorseful  tears, 

Till,  in  the  midst  of  grief,  we  yield  our  breath  again. 

Yes !  the  world  is  full  of  sorrow 

And  dismay  ; 
Joy  lives  always  in  to-morrow  ! 
Pain,  to-day ! 
Sweet  phantoms  rise  to  cheer  our  brief  existence, 

And  lure  us  onward  with  uplifted  hands. 
We  follow — and  they  fade  into  the  distance, 
As  fades  the  mirage  upon  desert  sands. 

What  boots  it  that  the  earth  makes  show  of  joy? 

That  roses  bloom,  and  trees  grow  green  in  spring, 
That  the  soft  grass  springs  up  without  annoy, 
That  skies  are  blue,  and  birds  forever  sing? 

There  are  more  weeds  than  flowers, 

More  sad  than  sunny  hours  ! 

And  though  the  leaves  be  musical, 

They  all  must  wither  soon,  and  fall  ! 

And  though  the  green  grass  waves, 

Down  under  it  are  graves  ! 

And,  alas !  they  have  no  souls, 

Those  little  birds,  whose  melody  so  rolls. 

What  boots  it  that  we  ring  the  merry  laugh, 

Sing  the  song,  and  crack  the  jest ; 
That  we  seek  love— deem  kisses  more  than  chaff. 

Or  hold  pleasure  worth  the  quest? 
And  what  boots  it  that  some  glide 

Through  the  world  with  little  care? 
And  what  boots  it    that  the  bride 

Is  so  jubilant,  and  fair? 

The  pleasure  that  we  follow, 
Like  our  laugh,  is  hollow — hollow 
As  a  bell 
That  now  rings  us  to  a  wedding  with  a  chime, 
And  now  buries  us  in  sorrow  for  a  time 
With  a  knell ! 

And  the  jest  seldom  slips. 

But  it  strikes  a  tender  chord  ! 
And  a  kiss  was  on  the  lips 

Of  the  wretch  who  sold  his  I^ord  ! 
Do  you  sing  ? — the  sweetest  songs 
Tell  of  sorrows  and  of  wrongs. 
Do  you  love? — perfect  love 
Only  lives  in  realms  above; 
And  the  careless  are  the  light — 

Light  of  heart  and  light  of  head ; 
And  ye  robe  the  bride  in  white — 

And  in  white  ye  shroud  the  dead.        — Anon. 


LETTERS    FROM    A    CONVENT. 


Indirection. 

Fair  are  the  flowers  and  the  children,  but  their  subtle  suggestion  is  fairer  ; 
Rare  is  the  roseburst  of  dawn,  but  the  secret  that  clasps  it  is  rarer. 
Sweet  the  exultance  of  song,  but  the  strain  that  precedes  it  is  sweeter  ; 
And  never  was  poem  yet  writ,  but  the  meaning  out-mastered  the  meter. 

Never  a  daisy  that  grows,  but  a  mystery  guideth  the  growing  ; 
Never  a  river  that  flows,  but  a  majesty  scepters  the  flowing  ; 
Never  a  Shakespeare  that  soared,  but  a  stronger  than  he  did  enfold  him, 
Nor  ever  a  prophet  loretells,  but  a  mightier  seer  hath  foretold  him. 

Back  of  the  canvas  that  throbs  the  painter  is  hinted  and  hidden  ; 
Into  the  statue  that  breathes  the  soul  of  the  sculptor  is  bidden  ; 
Under  the  joy  that  is  felt  lie  the  infinite  issues  of  feeling  ; 
Crowning  the  glory  revealed  is  the  glory  that  crowns  the  revealing. 

Great  are  the  symbols  of  being,  but  that  which  is  symboled  is  greater  ; 
Vast  the  create  and  beheld,  but  vaster  the  inward  creator  ; 
Back  of  the  sound  broods  the  silence,  back  of  the  gift  stands  the  giving. 
Back  of  the  hand  that  receives  thrill  the  sensitive  nerves  of  receiving. 

Space  is  as  nothing  to  spirit,  the  deed  is  outdone  by  the  doing  ; 

The  heart  of  the  wooer  is  warm,  but  warmer  the  heart  of  the  wooing  ; 

And  up  from  the  pits  where  these  shiver,  and  up  from  the  heights  where 

those  shine, 
Twin  voices  and  shadows  swim  starward,  and  the  essence  of  life  is  divine. 

— Richard  Realf. 

Olive  Logan  writes  that  Queen  Victoria  will  not  sleep  in  a 
room  with  a  carpet.  And  it  is  said  her  private  fortune 
amounts  to  eighty  million  dollars.  Before  her  birth  her 
parents  were  so  poor  that  they  had  to  borrow  the  money  to 
pay  their  passage  to  England,  that  the  expectant  princess 
might  be  born  on  British  soil. 


My  Dear  Litile  Sister  :  Although  I  have  thought  of 
you  every  day  and  every  hour,  I  have  really  not  been  able  to 
get  a  chance  to  write  you  a  line.  The  routine  of  school 
takes  up  almost  all  the  time.  After  "mass"  we  have  break- 
fast, then  a  half  hour's  recreation,  and  then  study  hour.  We 
study  in  a  long  room,  with  a  double  row  of  benches  on  each 
side,  and  a  sister  sits  on  a  raised  platform  at  the  end  of  the 
room,  where  she  can  see  every  girl  in  the  room.  We  are 
not  allowed  to  speak  during  meals,  unless  we  ask  permission. 
Of  course,  everybody  don't  mind  all  the  time,  and  then,  of 
course,  the  disobedience  is. followed  by  a  "  black  mark."  I 
must  say  the  girls  are  not  very  conscientious  about  whisper- 
ing whenever  they  get  the  chance,  and  they  don't  report  on 
themselves.  You  asked  me  in  one  of  your  letters  about 
what  we  have  to  eat.  It  would  be  useless  to  try  to  tell  you, 
because  the  dishes  are  a  mystery  as  yet  to  me.  The  cook  is 
a  Belgian  nun,  and  looks,  when  I  have  had  a  chance  to  peep 
into  the  kitchen,  like  what  we  always  imagined  a  witch 
must  look.  She  must,  before  she  was  a  sister,  have  been  a 
peasant,  for  I  am  sure  nobody  but  a  Belgian  peasant  could 
concoct  such  miserable  things,  and  call  them  edible.  The 
manners  at  table  here  are  very  peculiar  indeed,  and  very 
disgusting  the  first  time  you  see  them,  but  I  have  grown 
somewhat  accustomed  to  them  now,  and  don't  notice  it  so 
much.  After  sitting  at  our  table  at  home,  you  can  imagine 
how  strange  it  must  seem  to  go  into  a  long  room,  which  they 
call  the  "refectory,"  with  tables  down  each  side,  and  a  hun- 
dred or  more  girls  eating  away  as  if  they  were  starved,  and 
not  uttering  a  word  beyond  asking  for  something  to  be 
passed  them.  We  have  soup  every  day  for  dinner,  and  to 
make  us  eat  it  all,  we  have  to  eat  our  meat  out  of  the  same 
plate.  One  of  the  girls,  Mollie  Wagner,  who  sits  next  me 
at  the  table,  doesn't  like  soup,  and  I  don't  blame  her.  It 
isn't  nice,  and  she  won't  eat  her  plateful ;  so  the  sister  at  the 
head  of  the  table  told  her  she  couldn't  have  anything  else 
to  eat  until  she  finished  her  soup.  Of  course,  then  she 
wouldn't  eat  it,  and  she  didn't  have  anything  but  bread  for 
dinner  and  a  pear  for  dessert.  She  did  that  three  days, 
until  the  teacher  concluded  she  couldn't  eat  it,  and  after 
they  talked  a  good  deal,  they  let  her  alone,  and  now 
she  eats  soup  or  not,  just  as  she  pleases.  Most  of  us  are  too 
much  afraid  of  the  scolding  and  fuss  to  hold  out  until  we 
have  our  way  in  anything  like  that.  We  each  have  a  knife 
and  fork  and  spoon  of  our  own,  and  after  each  meal  a  pan 
of  hot  water  is  put  on  the  table,  with  a  dish-towel,  and  each 
girl  dips  her  knife  and  fork  in  the  water,  and  wipes  them,  and 
rolls  them  up  in  her  own  napkin.  I  don't  think  it  a  very  nice 
way,  and  1  had  not  been  accustomed  to  seeing  anything  like 
that  at  home,  so  the  first  night  I  wouldn't  wash  my  fork,  etc., 
but  left  them  on  my  plate.  Mollie  whispered  to  me,  "  You'd 
better  wash  them,"  but  I  wouldn't,  and  the  next  day  I  had  to 
write  a  penance  of  a  hundred  lines,  and  found  the  things  ly- 
ing dirty  at  my  place  at  the  table,  and  I  got  five  marks.  Last 
night  Molhe  and  1  thought  we  would  have  some  grapes,  and 
when  nobody  was  around  we  slipped  down  into  the  arbor 
and  filled  our  pockets  full.  When  we  came  back,  the  gate 
was  locked  and  we  couldn't  get  in,  and  we  heard  the  bell 
ringing  for  prayers,  and  we  knew  we  would  be  missed.  We 
slipped  around  the  garden,  and  came  through  the  sister's 
kitchen  on  tip-toe,  for  we  heard  them  at  dinner,  and  then  we 
scampered  to  try  and  get  in  in  time,  but  we  missed  it ;  so  I 
pretended  that  Mollie  had  had  the  nose-bleed,  and  I  had 
stayed  with  her  because  I  was  afraid  to  let  her  stay  alone. 
She  is  so  pale  always  that  the  story  did  very  well,  and 
we  kept  the  grapes  in  our  pockets  to  eat  in  bed.  And  after 
all  the  trouble  we  had  to  get  them,  they  were  so  green  we 
couldn't  eat  them.  My  calico  dresses  and  white  aprons  have 
got  the  pockets  all  stained  from  grape-juice,  and  it  is  worse, 
as  they  are  stolen  grapes.  But  if  we  didn't  "nip"  them 
we'd  never  get  any.  Here  comes  Sister  Anna.  She  is  the 
most  crabbed  old  person  you  ever  saw.  She  always  scolds 
in  French,  and  as  I  can't  understand  more  than  half  she 
says,  I  am  always  afraid  of  her.  And  she  gets  so  mad,  and 
looks  so  much  like  a  man,  and  just  _  as  if  she  wanted  to 
swear,  that  I  always  behave  better  when  she  is  superintend- 
ing the  school  than  for  any  of  the  others.  Sometimes 
we  ask  her  questions  about  our  lessons,  and  when  she 
can't  answer  them  she  always  pretends  she  can't  under- 
stand our  English.  Nearly  all  the  nuns  are  French 
or  Belgian,  and  some  of  them  can  not  speak  English 
at  all.  When  new  ones  come  they  have  so  many  tricks 
played  on  them  that  it  must  be  a  terrible  life  they  lead.  One 
evening  there  was  one  of  them,  Sceur  Angeli,  overlooking 
the  Protestant  girls  at  their  sewing,  while  the  Catholics 
studied  catechism,  and  the  girls  got  making  all  sorts  of 
noises,  talking  and  laughing,  crowing  like  roosters,  barking, 
and  mewing,  and  throwing  stockings  and  balls  of  darning 
cotton  at  each  other.  The  poor  nun  was  in  despair  ;  she 
flushed  up,  and  looked  so  dignified,  and  then  hurt,  and  after 
expostulating  with  them  in  French,  and  they  still  wouldn't 
listen,  she  finally  cried.  Mollie,  who  for  a  wonder  had  been 
very  quiet  reading  on  the  sly,  looked  up  and  saw  what  was 
going  on.  She  walked  over  to  the  table,  and  spoke  a  word 
or  two  to  the  little  nun,  and  then  took  up  the  signal  with 
which  the  nun  had  been  vainly  trying  to  subdue  the  noise, 
tapped  on  the  table,  and  told  the  girls  that  it  was  a  shame  to 
take  advantage  of  a  poor,  weak  lutle  woman  who  couldn't 
speak  a  word  of  their  language,  and  she  intended  to  report 
every  one  that  spoke  another  word  during  the  hour.  The 
girls  looked  a  little  sulky  at  the  high-handed  way  she  did  it, 
but  they  finally  settled  down  and  did  behave,  while  she  sat 
there  with  pencil  and  paper  in  hand  all  the  rest  of  the  time, 
watching  for  a  sound  or  movement.  At  the  end  of  the  hour 
there  was  only  one  name  on  the  list,  and  she  told  that  girl 
she  would  let  her  off  if  she  would  apologize  to  Sister  Angeli, 
which  she  did  in  very  good  French.  But  it  would  have  done 
your  sympathetic  soul  good  to  see  the  grateful  look  the  poor 
little  nun  bestowed  on  Mollie  ;  and  now,  every  time  she  gets 
a  chance  since  then,  she  gives  Mollie  the  biggest  peach  in  the 
basket,  or  a  cracker — which  I  expect  she  saves  from  her 
own  lunch.  Poor  little  woman  ;  she  looks  awfully  home- 
sick, and  is,  too,  I  fancy,  for  she  told  me  she  had  been  in 
the  same  convent  from  the  time  she  was  six  years  old  until 
she  came  here,  three  weeks  ago.  The  bell  is  ringing  for 
study,  so  good-night,  little  one,     Yours,  LAin  ' 
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BELLA'S  LETTER. 


Friday,  October   14,  1881. —  There  is  a  growing  rumor — 

and  a  disposition  here  and  there  to  strengthen  said  rumor — 
that  the  retirement  of  General  McDowell  is  to  be  one  of  the 
results  of  the  new  administration  ;  and  the  arguments  which 
are  used  to  give  force  and  color  to  the  statement  are,  that 
he  is  the  senior  in  age  of  any  officer  on  the  active  list  of  the 
army,   and  several  years    past  the  time   of    retiring ;    that 
there  is  much  feeling  in  military  quarters  against  an  alleged 
injustice  in  retiring  General  Ord,  with  a  brilliant  war  record, 
and  some    years   the  junior  of    General   McDowell;     that 
President  Hayes,  while  determined  to  create  a  vacancy  for 
Colonel    Miles,   the   famous    Indian-fighter,   saved  General 
McDowell,  in  order  to  preserve  intact  the  so-called  Ohio 
principle  ;  that  President  Garfield,  who  was  also  devoted  to 
the    Western  Reserve   and  its  commonwealth   accessories, 
and  who  had  a  son  named  Irwin  McDowell,  would  protect 
our  general  against  all  movements  to  retire  him  ;  and,  lastly, 
that  General   Sherman    is   in   favor  of  retiring  him.     The 
first  reason  is  the  only  one  worth  considering  ;  but  there  is 
an  abundance  of  reasons   why  he   should    not    be    retired. 
First,  because  .he  does  not   want  to  go  ;    and,  as  he   has 
borne  himself  honorably  through  a  long  career  of  military 
service,  and  otherwise  distinguished  himself  by  loyal  and 
patriotic  achievements,  it   would   be  undoubtedly  indecent 
and  ungrateful  to  force  his   retirement.     In  the  next  place, 
so  long  as  General  McDowell  is  willing  to  remain  on  the  ac- 
tive list,  just  so  long  should  he  command  here,  where  he  is 
familiar  with  our  people  and  our  needs.     Again,  his  retire- 
ment would  be  a  great  loss  from  a  high  social  standpoint. 
No  other  officer  could  fill  his  place  in  this  respect.     General 
McDowell  is  both  willing  and  able  to  entertain,  and  spends 
many  thousands  of  dollars  annually  in  keeping  up    those 
social  festivities  which  give  tone  to  Pacific  Coast  society. 
He  is  always  ready  to  entertain  distinguished  visitors,  be 
they  American  or  foreign,  naval,  military,  or  civil.     During 
the  past  two  years  he  has  given  elegant  receptions  to  ex- 
President  Grant,  President  Hayes,  Postmaster-General  Key 
and  party,  General  Sherman,  several  Cabinet  officers,  King 
Kalakaua,   Whitelaw  Reid,   Mr.  Russell,  and  hundreds  of 
others,  and   lately  all   of  the  commanders  of  the   foreign 
war    vessels    which    have    just    left    our    port.     When   it 
is     admitted     that     these     things     elevate     us     all     here, 
whether  or   not   we   are   personally   acquainted    with    the 
officer  who  is  able  and  willing  to  present  them,  and  when  it 
is  known  that  no  one  who  is  fitted  by  rank  to  succeed  him 
can  afford  to  entertain  beyond  the  limit  of  his  salary,  and 
that  there  is  no  officer  more  faithful  or  honorable,  and  none 
so  familiar  with  Pacific  Coast  matters  as  General  McDowell, 
then  we  should  all  join  our  delegation  in  requesting  Presi- 
dent Arthur  to  let  him  remain. 

Here  we  are,  almost  iri  the  middle  of  October,  proverbially 
the  wedding  month,  and  yet  we  have  no  brilliant  affairs  to 
chronicle,  unless  we  except  the  wedding  of  Mr.  E.  [.Webster, 
a  rising  young  attorney  of  Oakland,  and  Miss  Ida  L.  Grigsby, 
which  took  place  at  the  Yosemite  Hotel,  Alameda  Station, 
on  Saturday  evening  last.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Charles  T.  Boardman  was 
best  man.  What  served  as  a  pleasant  and  noteworthy  inci- 
dent was  the  presence  of  Mrs.  M.  P.  Kay,  a  sister  of  the 
bride,  who  had  been  married  seven  years  before,  and  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Palmer,  another  sister  who  was  married  eight  years  be- 
fore— so,  while  the  bride  celebrated  her  nuptial  day,  her  two 
sisters  participated  in  the  festivities,  and  likewise  celebrated 
their  anniversaries.  After  the  ceremony  there  was  danc- 
ing, and  at  midnight  an  elaborate  repast  was  served 
and  amply  discussed.  The  hotel  was  tastefully  decorated 
with  flowers  and  evergreens,  and  crowded  by  the  friends  of 
the  contracting  parties.  The  happy  couple  were  the  re- 
cipients of  a  large  number  of  costly  and  useful  presents. 
Miss  Laura  Requa,  of  Fruit  Vale,  who  is  engaged  to  Mr. 
R.  j  Nuthall,  an  attache  of  the  London  Bank,  is  a  niece  of 
J.  L.  Requa,  of  Piedmont. 

That  event  which  has,  more  than  any  other  since  the  first 
night  of  "■  Patience,"  congregated  our  fashionable  people  to- 
gether under  one  roof,  was  the  piano  recital  of  Joseffy,  on 
Monday  evening  last,  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  although 
large  and  appreciative  audiences  have  been  attracted  on 
other  nights  by  the  performances  of  this  phenomenal  artist. 
In  the  audience  the  first  evening  I  saw  Mrs.  Doctor  Whitney, 
Mrs.  Schmieden,  Mrs.  Lieutenant-Commander  Buford,  Mrs. 
Kyie  and  her  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker  and 
daughter,  Mrs.  Hall*  McAllister  and  daughters,  Mrs.  Judge 
Lake  and  daughters,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mrs.  Breckinridge, 
the  Misses  Lang,  Miss  Dolly  Eldridge,  Miss  Ella  Adams, 
Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding,  Mrs.  Brooks,  Mrs.  Ackerman,  Mrs. 
Horace  Davis,  Mrs.  Hugo  Mansfeldt,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Redding, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Gunn,  Mrs.  Joseph  Marks,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs. 
Forbes,  Mrs.  Henry  Scott,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Meyer,  Miss  Alice 
Maguire,  Miss  Emma  Pearson,  Miss  Bessie  Sedgwick,  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Brown,  and  many  others.  There  were  also  a  great 
many  professionals  and  other  persons  of  musical  taste 
present.  The  Baldwin  has  also  been  well  attended  by  fash- 
ionable people  during  the  week. 

The  movements  and  whereabouts  of  society  people,  and 
others  more  or  less  known,  may  be  gossipped  about  as  fol- 
lows :  Mr.  and  Airs.  Cunningham,/^  Miss  Mary  Hale, have 
arrived  in  New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lane  Booker 
have  returned  to  the  city.  Dr  Wood,  U.  S.  N.,  who  went 
East  a  few  weeks  ago,  returned  to  Mare  Island  yesterday. 
The  many  friends  of  the  widow  of  the  late  Captain  Charles 
McDougal,  U.  S.  N.,  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  she  has 
been  appointed  keeper  of  the  Mare  Island  light-house,  vice 
Mrs.  Watson,  who  has  been  retired  at  her  own  request. 
Miss  Susie  Coffey  will  live  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  McDougal, 
aher  the  latter  takes  up  her  residence  at  the  island.  Senator 
Sharon  is  convalescing.  The  officers  of  the  Lackawanna 
gave  an  elegant  dinner  to  a  number  of  their  friends  on  Tues- 
day last,  Mrs.  Commodore  Phelps,  Mrs.  Commander  Boyd, 
Mrs.  Richmond,  and  Miss  Hyel,  of  the  Navy  Yard,  being 
among  the  invited.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Taylor  will  return 
to  New  York, about  the  middle  of  November  and  spend  the 
winter  in  that  city.  Captain  Wilson,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  from 
the  East  a  few  days  ago,  and  has  taken  command  of  the 
Lackawanna.  The  retirement  of  Rear- Admiral  Fairfax, 
among  other  promotions,  makes  Commander  Charles  S. 
Norton  a  captain,  and  Lieutenant  Marcus  B.  Buford  a  lieu- 


tenant-commander ;  the  former  now  commands  the  Inde- 
pendence, arid  the  latter  is  on  the  staff  of  Rear-Admiral 
Balch.  Ex-Governor  Safford  and  Mrs.  Safford,  of  Arizona, 
left  here  for  New  York  on  Saturday  last.  Horace  Potter  is 
at  the  Gilsey,  New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  W.  Childs;  of 
Los  Angeles,  are  at  the  Palace.  Colonel  Green  and  Major 
Price,  U.  S.  A.,  have  returned  from  Southern  California. 
Judge  Blake,  mayor-elect,  went  East  a  few  days  ago,  to  re- 
main away  until  December.  Dr.  Hitchcock  is  at  the  Grand. 
Miss  Ida  Davis,  of  San  Jose",  has  returned  from  Europe. 
The  Ranger  came  down  from  the  Navy  Yard  yesterday,  and 
will  sail  for  the  Mexican  coast  as  soon  as  she  gets  her  com- 
plement of  men.  Miss  Maggie  Eyre  has  returned  from 
Sacramento.  Miss  Ida  Vale,  of  St.  Louis,  who  has  been 
visiting  in  this  city,  returns  home  during  the  latter  part  of 
this  month.  Mrs.  Mackey  and  her  daughter,,  who  have 
been  traveling  largely  in  Europe,  during  the  last  three 
months,  were  to  return  to  Paris  to-day.  The  Russian 
war  vessels  have  all  left  our  port  for  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Booth  have  returned 
from  Santa  Cruz.  Mrs.  Chamberlain  and  Miss  Peck 
have  gone  East  to  stay  a  few  weeks.  Mrs.  A.  M.  Blake  and 
Miss  Blake,  of  Oakland,  have  returned  from  the  East.  Mrs. 
Adam  Grant  has  returned  to  the  city  for  the  winter.  Miss 
Fannie  Wright,  of  Santa  Barbara,  is  visiting  relatives  in 
Oakland.  Dr.  Samuel  Merritt  has  arrived  in  Boston.  Miss 
Nellie  Wood,  of  the  Palace,  and  her  mother,  have  gone 
East.  Mrs.  J.  McDonough  is  visiting  Mrs.  M.  Coleman  in 
New  York,  but  leaves  iif  a  week  or  two  for  Paris.  Miss 
Ella  M.  Beardslee,  who  is  visiting  Mrs.  D.  B.  Francis,  of 
this  city,  leaves  for  her  Eastern  home  in  a  week  or  two. 
Miss  Jennie  Crane  has  returned  from  Calistoga.  Mrs. 
Wright  has  returned  to  Sacramento  from  Monterey.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Theodore  Payne  have  taken  up  their  permanent 
residence  on  Sutter  Street.  Mrs.  Colonel  J.  D.  Fry  is  visit- 
ing friends  in  Portland.  D.  M.  Burns,  of  Sacramento,  and 
Captain  S.  N.  Greenleaf,  are  at  the  Grand.  The  following 
named  well-known  San  Francisco  ladies  were  in  London  on 
Saturday  last  :  Miss.  F.  J.  Fargo,  Miss  E.  M.  Boswell,  Miss 
Louise  Holladay,  Miss  Zoe  Gayton,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Castle, 
Mrs.  H.  Jackson,  Mrs.,M.  Shepherd,  Mrs.  Doctor  W.  F. 
Todd,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Burrage,  Mrs.  R.  Bailey,  Miss  J.  Calla- 
ghan,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Boswell,  and  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Boswell; 
also,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker  and  Miss  Amy  Crocker,  of 
Sacramento.  Miss  McDowell  returned  home  on  Tues- 
day last.  Justice  and  Mrs.  Field  were  in  Paris  at  last  ac- 
counts. A.  E.  Smith  and  D.  C.  Woodrow,  U.  S.  N.,  were 
at  the  Occidental  on  Tuesday  last.  Miss  McAllister,  of  Be- 
nicia, has  been  visiting  in  the  city  during  the  present  week. 
Mrs.  Judge  Winans  leaves  Calistoga  in  a  few  days  to  return 
to  the  city  for  the  winter.  Mrs.  Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada, 
is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  Dr.  G.  J.  Bucknall,  in  this  city. 
Colonel  Bailey  Peyton,  of  Santa  Cruz,  is  at  the  Palace.  Miss 
Lillie  Winans  and  Miss  Mamie  Carpenter,  her  cousin,  will 
spend  the  coming  winter  in  New  York.  At  St.  John's  Epis- 
copal Church,  on  Wednesday  last,  were  celebrated  the  nup- 
tials of  J.  Frank  D.  Curtis  and  May  M.  Carey  ;  the  young 
couple  have  gone  to  the  Geysers.  Captain  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Wil- 
cox, who  are  still  at  the  Sturtevant  House  in  New  York,  will 
leave  for  San  Francisco  next  week.  Claus  Spreckles  and 
family  returned  from  the  East  on  Tuesday  last.  The 
Misses  Rose  and  Kate  Sutro  left  San  Francisco  for 
New  York  on  Thursday  last ;  Miss  Emma  Sutro  grad- 
uates as  a  doctor  of  medicine  on  the  12th  proximo, 
and  will  depart  for  the  East  on  the  day  following. 
Miss  Houghton,  of  Oakland,  is  visiting  in  Santa  Clara. 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Littlefield,  of  Oakland,  has  returned  from  Los 
Angeles.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Elam  have  returned  to  the  city 
from  Napa  Soda  Springs.  Hon.  Henry  Edgerton,  of  Sacra- 
mento, has  been  a  guest  at  the  Grand  during  the  present 
week.  Lady  Oliphant  and  Mrs.  St.  Auburn,  of  England,  are 
visiting  San  Francisco,  and  are  at*  the  Occidental.  Mrs.  H. 
M.  Yerrington  and  Miss  Yerrington,  of  Carson  City,  are  at 
the  Palace.  Bishop  Wingfield,  of  Benicia,  has  been  in  the 
city  most  of  the  week.  Hon  John  Eaton,  of  the  National 
Commission  of  Education,  writes  from  Washington  that  he 
will  arrive  in  San  Francisco  some  time  between  the  20th  and 
25th  of  October.  Major  Harry  T.  Hammond  is  fast  recov- 
ering from  the  injuries  he  sustained  on  the  26th  ultimo. 
Major  Frank  Shay  has  gone  to  Mariposa.  Superior  Judge 
Robert  Y.  Hayne,  of  Department  No.  4,  sent  sent  his  resig- 
nation to  the  Governor  on  Monday  last.  Joseffy  was  sere- 
naded at  the  Palace  on  Monday  night  last.  King  Kalakaua 
and  staff  arrived  here  on  Tuesday  last,  en  route  home.  D. 
O.  Mills  and  family  are  on  their  return  home,  and  will  ar- 
rive here  to-morrow  (Saturday).  W.  P.  Ray  and  A.  P.  Nib- 
lach,  U.  S.  N.,  are  at  the  Baldwin.  Mrs.  R.  G.  Knox, 
L.  M.  Kenner,  C.  W.  Knox,  Miss  Livingstone,  and  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  O.  C.  Wheeler,  of  Oakland,  all  returned  from 
the  East  on  Tuesday  last.  Miss  Minnie  Mizner,  of  Benicia, 
starts  for  the  East  in  about  a  week.  General  Kelton  went 
to  Arizona  on  Tuesday  last.  A.  W.  Collins  and  wife,  C.  H. 
Reddington  and  wife,  James  C.  Martin  and  wife,  J.  A.  Fol- 
ger  and  wife,  O.  P.  Downey  and  wife,  and  T.  E.  Pope  and 
wife,  of  Oakland,  have  been  visiting  Monterey  during  the 
past  week.  Miss  Nettie  Brown,  of  Nevada  City,  is  visiting 
friends  in  this  city.  G.  C.  Grimes  and  wife,  of  Woodland, 
are  at  Monterey.  M.  D.  Sweeney  and  wife,  of  Menlo  Park, 
are  at  Monterey.  Mrs.  Judge  Sanderson  and  daughter  are 
still  in  Hanover.  Miss  Ella  Tubbs  has  returned  to  Sacra- 
mento from  San  Francisco  and  Monterey.  Charles  A.  Grow 
and  family,  who  have  been  spending  a  couple  of  months  in 
Vermont,  have  returned.  Jerome  Madden  and  family  have 
been  visiting  Monterey.  Chief  Justice  Morrison,  and  all  of 
the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  are  in  Los  Angeles,  but 
will  return  next  week.  Frank  Gross,  Clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  Mrs.  Gross,  and  D.  B.  Woolf,  ex-clerk,  are  also  in 
Los  Angeles.  J.  W.  Simonton,  of  New  York,  is  in  town  and 
will  stay  several  weeks.  The  following-named  San  Fran- 
ciscans have  been  visiting  Monterey  during  the  past 
week  :  F.  L.  Whitney  and  family,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Shaw, 
Richard  Gray  and  wife,  A.  B.  McCreery,  D.  L.  Shat- 
tuck,  Jerome  Lincoln,  and  Jerome  Bates  Lincoln,  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Commander  Glass,  Alfred  Eoff 
and  wife,  John  Wright,  J.  V.  de  Lavega,  J.  H.  Simpson,  Hos- 
mer  McKoon  and  family,  William  Morris,  J.  M.  Litchfield, 
Alexander  Weed  and  wife,  E.  Danforth  and  wife,  Miss  F. 
Danforth,  F.  W.  Bowen,  W.  Easton  and  wife,  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Church,  William  Hildebrandt  and  wife,  William  W.  Griffith 


and  wife  and  the  three  Misses  Griffiths,  Miss  E.  M.  Lane, 
J.  G.  Kittle  and  wife  and  Miss  Kittle,  Peter  Donahue  and 
wife,  Miss  Kelly,  Miss  Lewes,  Miss  A.  Kittle,  and  M.  F 
Whittier  and  family.  T.  J.  Maxey,  U.  S.  N.,  is  at  the  Occi- 
dental, and  C.  A.  Corsin,  U.  S.  JM.,  is  at  the  Baldwin.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Blake,  of  Oakland,  who  have  been  on  a  visit  to 
their  daughter,  Mrs.  E.  B  Pomeroy,  and  the  Misses 
Alice  and  Helen  Blake,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Pomeroy  and 
her  daughter  Toppy,  all  left  Tucson  on  Monday  last,  and  ar- 
rived in  Oakland  yesterday.  Mrs.  Pomeroy  was,  before  her 
marriage,  a  belle  of  Oakland,  and  was  a  very  beautiful  and 
accomplished  young  lady  ;  she  is  a  now  a  leader  in  Tucson 
society,  and  that  society  can  boast  of  more  charming  and 
cultivated  ladies,  according  to  population,  than  any  other 
city  upon  the  Pacific  Coast,  remote  and  cosmopolitan  as  it  is. 
Miss  Kittie  Staples  is  visiting  Mrs.  J.  C.  Staples  at  the 
Coffee  ranch,  near  Lodi,  and  was  the  recipient  of  a  delight- 
ful entertainment,  in  the  shape  of  a  party  and  suppei,  on 
Tuesday  evening  last.  Mrs.  W.  P.  Harrington,  who  has 
been  sojourning  at  Colusa  for  a  few  weeks,  returned  to  the 
Palace  on  Wednesday  last.  Bella. 


SOME   FASHION    GOSSIP. 


At  a  recent  opening  which  I  attended,  I  noticed  a  rich 
black  velvet  cloak,  and  I  was  informed  that  such  material 
will  take  the  lead  for  cloaks  this  winter,  either  plain  or  bro- 
caded. The  one  I  speak  of  was  lined  with  scarlet  plush. 
The  front  was  adorned  with  a  jabot  of  barcelinelace,  a  triple 
cape  of  lace,  a  ruffle  of  lace  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  cloak, 
and  a  large  bow  of  black  satin  ribbon  in  the  back.  Another 
was  quite  devoid  of  lace,  and  profusely  trimmed  with  plush, 
yet  all  of  these  black  cloaks,  whether  of  velvet,  plush,  or  satin, 
were  lined  with  crimson  or  scarlet  plush.  Plush  and  velvet 
costumes  will  also  be  popular,  and  in  all  of  the  dark  shades, 
with  trimmings  of  feathers  and  jet,  even  more  elaborate 
than  ever,  and  often  mixed  with  Spanish  lace.  The 
"Coachman's  Ulster,"  with  the  "Garrick"  cape,  is  some- 
thing new,  and  very  stylish.  The  India  shawls  are 
the  only  ones  worth  mentioning,  and  those  most  in  favor 
are  the  striped  ones.  The  "  aesthetic  "  is  now  found  in  exceed- 
ingly  rich  dress-materials.  In  one  leading  house  I  was  shown 
this  description  of  goods,  which  is  selling  for  eighteen  dol- 
lars a  yard.  The  material  is  laventine  satin,  wrought  in 
flowers  in  their  natural  colors — principal  among  them  the 
wall-flower,  forget-me-not,  lilac,  rose,  and  peony.  These 
beautifully  brilliant  goods  would  make  handsome  basques  to 
wear  with  black-satin  or  velvet  skirts  ;  although  some  ladies 
make  them  into  skirts  worn  under  basques  of  solid  black. 
Volantes  come  now  in  velvet,  satin,  and  brocade,  with  bright- 
colored  embroidery  of  flowers  in  their  natural  colors. 
These  vola7ites,  on  black  or  any  solid  cloth,  are  extremely 
effective.  A  handsome  mourning-robe,  just  completed,  was 
made  of  dull-finished  surah  and  small-  figured  silkarmoire;  and 
alsoforsecond  mourning,black  plush  is  admissible.  As  under- 
wear is  now  made,  a  small  fortune  could  be  invested  in  a  lady's 
outfit  of  under  articles.  Imagine  a  robe-de-mtit  at  fifty  dol- 
lars, a  chemise  at  thirty  dollars,  a  skirt  at  thirty,  a  pair 
of  drawers  at  sixteen  dollars — one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
dollars  for  four  articles  !  These  articles,  with  the  prices 
thus  marked,  were  shown  to  me  yesterday.  To  be  sure,  the 
garments  were  made  of  the  finest  linen  cambric,  with  an 
abundance  of  expensive  lace,  and  all,  too,  made  by  hand. 
The  new  kind  of  lace  for  such  articles  is  called  Bruges,  twen- 
ty yards  of  which  was  on  the  night-dress  alone.  It  was 
formed  in  a  double  jabot  down  the  front;  the  hem  was  finished 
with  it,  the  large  loose  sleeves  were  nearly  covered  with  it, 
and  a  ruching  of  it  completed  the  neck.  The  back  of  the 
gown  was  one  mass  of  small  tucks,  through  which,  at  the 
waist,  an  inch  wide,  light  blue  satin  and  gros -grain  ribbon 
wjsre  woven  in  and  out,  meeting  in  the  front  with  long 
ends  to  tie.  Skirts  and  other  articles  of  underwear  quite 
high  in  price,  but  more  durable,  are  found  in 
cambric  with  a  new-fashioned  linen  lace,  as  trimming. 
But  of  all  the  new  and  lovely  novelties  to  greet  the 
eye  of  the  lady  whose  purse  will  allow  her  the  pretty 
thing,  are  the  gloves  which  have  just  been  imported  by 
one  of  our  leading  establishments.  These  gloves  are  all 
of  the  most  delicate  tints  for  evening,  with  silk  and  bead 
embroidery  on  the  back.  There  are  beads  of  every  kind, 
but  principally  o\  steel.  A  pair  of  light  lemon,  for  instance, 
were  embellished  with  scarlet  silk  and  gold  beads.  Others 
were  of  light  salmon,  with  white  silk  and  silver  beads  ;  lilac, 
with  white  silk  and  iridescent  beads  ;  French  grays,  with 
lilac  silk  and  steel  beads,  etc. — the  most  beautiful  being  of 
the  iridescent  and  gold  beads.  One  might  imagine,  from  the 
description,  that  for  a  lady  they  are  "  loud,"  but  I  assure 
you  they  are  not.  They  are  exceedingly  handsome  and 
really  very  lovely.  They  are  not  so  very  expensive,  the  price 
being  three  dollars  and  a  half,  with  four  and  six  buttons. 
San  Francisco,  October  13,  1881.  Helena. 


The  veil  is  the  specialty  of  the  American  woman's  toilet. 
English  women  rarely  wear  them,  considering  them  incom- 
patible with  their  mannish  style  of  dress,  and  French  women 
are  too  fond  of  displaying  their  fashionable  hats  and  bonnets 
to  swaddle  them  with  gauze.  Opticians  are  constantly  speak- 
in^  and  writing  of  their  injurious  influence  on  the  eye-sight. 
But'  the  fashion  is  one  which  never  seems  to  die  out  in 
America.  It  is  probably  on  account  of  the  high  winds  which 
blow  on  our  shores,  and  which  play  impertinent  frolics  with 
the  most  carefully  bandolined  love-locks,  unless  so  secured. 


On  Tuesday,  the  nth  instant,  Mr.  G.  W.  Haight,  of  the 
law  firm  of  Taylor  &  Haight,  returned  from  the  East  with 
his  bride,  to  whom  he  was  married  September  27,  at  Bata- 
via,  N.  Y.  The  lady,  formerly  Miss  Mary  E.  Letchel,  of 
Cincinnati,  O.,  is  cultured,  possesses  literary  taste  and  tal- 
ent, and  brings  with  her  the  best  wishes  of  a  large  circle  of 
friends. 

London  dandies  just  now  delight  in  very  shiny  hats  and 
stiff  collars,  clothes  of  a  groomish  cut,  very  tightly  fitting 
and  closely  buttoned,  with  white  gaiters  and  lacquered  boots 
particularly  pointed  as  to  the  toes. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


-  The  North  Pacific  Coast  Narrow-gauge  railroad,  from 
Saucelito  to  Duncan's,  has  changed  hands.  We  are  glad  of 
it.  It  is  a  trumpery  little  road,  badly  made,  and  badly  man- 
aged. It  is  about  the  most  useless  piece  of  narrow  crook- 
edness on  the  continent.  If  the  new  people  will  take  our 
advice,  they  will  burn  the  trestle-work  before  it  breaks  down 
and  destroys  life,  and  sell  the  iron.  This  will  relieve  the 
people  of  Marin  County  of  a  very  great  nuisance. 


DECORATIVE    ART   JOTTINGS. 


Mr.  David  Davis,  the  independent  senator  from  Illinois, 
having  carefully  balanced  himself  during  his  political  career, 
now  finds  his  reward  in  coming  within  one  life  of  the  presi- 
dential office.  He  ought  to  be  content,  as  this,  is  nearer  to 
the  place  than  any  other  of  the  supreme  judges  have  ever 
attained.  If  Mr.  Arthur  should  die  within  the  next  year, 
it  will  place  the  Hon.  David  in  the  executive  chair.  He 
will  fill  the  place.  The  prayers  of  all  good  Christians  will 
now  go  up  for  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  President 
Arthur,  and  there  is  no  man  in  the  nation  so  mad  or  so  crim- 
inal as  to  attempt  his  assassination  in  order  that  Davis  shall 
become  President. 


The  Chronicle  has  discovered  that  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
there  exists  a  terrible  peonage,  worse  than  any  legalized 
slavery — a-  condition  of  labor  servitude  that  outrages,  if 
true,  every  sentiment  of  humanity.  But  is  it  true  ?  There 
are  intelligent,  Christian,  humane  people  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  If  such  a  condition  of  things  exists,  as  is  rep- 
resented by  the  Chronicle,  would  we  not  hear  of  it 
from  some  more  authentic  source  than  from  labor 
tramps  and  through  anonymous  communications?  It 
looks  very  much  as  though  personal  vindictiveness  against 
Claus  Spreckels  and  a  desire  to  defeat  the  reciprocity  treaty 
had  prompted  somebody  to  this  line  of  attack.  It  looks  as 
though  there  was  more  of  trade  rivalry  than  humanity  at  the 
bottom  of- this  sensation— if  sensation  it  shall  prove  to  be. 
We  shall  see  what  will  be  developed. 


We  shall  await  with  interest  the  full  particulars  of  what, 
as  now  told,  seems  to  have  been  most  disgraceful  and  cow- 
ardly conduct  on  the  part  of  certain  students  at  Berkeley. 
That  there  is  in  this  institution  a  very  large  number  of  un- 
mannerly cubs,  we  have  long  had  certain  knowledge.  We 
witnessed  their  disgraceful  and  cowardly  conduct  when 
President  Reid  was  inaugurated.  We  have  had  our  atten- 
tion called  to  the  periodical  issued  from  the  university, 
which,  we  may  presume,  is  a  reflection  of  the  average  opin- 
ions of  the  students.  We  were  not  prepared  to  believe 
that  a  number  of  students  would  be  so  unmanly  and 
contemptible  as  to  assault  a  single  one,  nor  that  ten 
cowardly  blackguards  would  disgrace  themselves  by  as- 
saulting two  students,  and  that  in  the  presence  of 
mothers  and  sisters.  There  is  but  one  thing  to  do  with 
these  promising  young  plug-uglies,  and  that  is  to  turn  them 
out  of  the  university,  and  hand  them  over  to  the  authorities 
of  the  law,  to  be  punished  as  their  contemptible  and  cow- 
ardly conduct  deserves. 


If  it  is  true  that  the  gravel  miners  of  the  Sierra  intend  to 
resist  the  processes  of  the  courts,  it  is  a  disgraceful  fact,  and 
should  be  regarded  as  an  altogether  indefensible  and  re- 
volutionary proceeding.  Gravel  miners,  whether  five  or  five 
thousand  in  number,  who  willfully  disobey  the  law,  should 
be  punished,  if  it  demands  the  extreme  efforts  of  all  the 
posse  comitatus  and  all  the  militia  of  the  State.  Where  the 
local  and  State  authority  fail  to  enforce  the  laws,  the  aid  of 
the.  United  States  should  be  invoked,  and  this  resistance  to 
authority  should  be  crushed  out.  Whether  from  the  alien 
and  ignorant  of  the  Sand-lot,  the  disloyal  and  adventurous 
squatters  of  Mussle  Slough,  the  gold  miners  of  the  Sierra, 
or  from  whatever  source  there  comes  disobedience  to  the 
law,  it  should  be  punished.  Every  man  in  the  State  holds 
his  life  and  property  under  the  law  ;  every  effort  to  bring  the 
law  into  contempt,  and  every  act  of  disobedience  to  it,  is  a 
crime  against  society.  The  interest  of  every  class,  every 
individual  in  the  community,  demands  unquestioned  and  un- 
resisting obedience  to  the  courts  and  to  the  law. 

The  Government  of  Great  Britain,  after  a  long  and  patient 
investigation  of  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant 
in  Ireland,  passed  through  Parliament  a  reformatory  act. 
It  was  the  deliberate  result  of  the  wisdom  of  the  law-makers 
of  England  and  Scotland.  It  was  accepted  by  the  better 
classes  of  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  tenants  were  largely  in 
favor  of  giving  the  law  a  fair  trial.  This  legislation  was 
secured  in  the  face  of  a  social  uprising  in  Ireland,  which 
had  the  countenance  of  Irish  priests,  and  the  encouragement 
of  Irish  politicians,  and  which  was  guilty  of  all  sorts  of 
crime,  from  boycotting  to  murder.  Mr.  Parnell  and  his 
associate  demagogues,  known  as  land-leaguers,  having  de- 
termined to  keep  up  the  agitation,  and  continue  to  encourage 
disobedience  to  the  law  and  riotous  commotion,  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  compelled,  in  assertion  of  its  dignity,  and  in 
order  to  preserve  the  peace,  to  arrest  the  criminal  ringleader. 
The  consequence  is, Parnell  is  in  Kilmainham  jail — where  he 
deserves  to  be.  This  agitates  Dublin  and  Cork.  It  moves 
the  Irish  politician  to  indignation.  The  result  will  be  an 
appeal  to  America  for  more  money.  The  result  in  San 
Francisco  will  be  to  gather  the  Irish  agitators  together  again 
to  listen  to  the  eloquence  of  Father  Rooney  and  bob  ferral. 
The  San  Francisco  newspapers  will  all  tickle  the  Irish  by 
indignant  anti-English  editorials.  Nothing  further  than  this 
will  come  of  it.  Agitation  will  be  suppressed  in  Ireland. 
The  government  of  England  will  continue  to  exist.  .The 
world  will  move  on  ;  and  the  San  Francisco  Irish  will  have 
another  opportunity  to  show  their  hatred  and  display  their 
harmless  opposition  to  the  Protestant  power  of  the  Saxon 
queen. 

The  Crown-Prince  and  Princess  of  Denmark  have  come 
into  a  fortune  of  about  fifteen  million  dollars,  by  the  death 
of  Prince  Frederick  of  the  Netherlands. 


"  Let  me  win  the  races  of  a  country,  and  I  don't  care  who 
sells  the  pools." — Jim  Keene. 


The  three  most  important  considerations  that  govern  dec- 
orative art  are  :  First,  the  relation  of  the  decoration  to  the 
object  to  which  it  is  applied.  Second,  the  qualities  of  color, 
including  light  and  shade,  and  the  modeling  or  relief,  when 
such  exists.  Third,  the  design  and  its  treatment,  or  the 
drawing.  These  three  considerations,  mentioned  in  the 
order  of  their  importance,  emphasize  at  once  the  essential 
difference  between  decorative  and  what  is  best  known  as 
pictorial  art,  although  we  have  such  high  authority  as  Mr. 
Ruskin  for  the  assertion  that  all  good  art,  no  matter  how 
"  high,"  is,  in  its  essence,  decorative.  Probably  none  of  these 
three  rules  are  so  frequently  ignored  as  the  first  :  "  The  rela- 
tion of  the  decoration  to  the  object  to  which  it  is  applied." 
Appropriateness  of  decoration  is  indispensable  to  all  good 
work  in  "applied"  art.  The  character  of  the  materials,  the 
surroundings  and  use  of  the  object  to  be  adorned,  have  all 
to  be  considered  before  either  the  manner  of  ornamentation, 
or  design  to  be  employed,  can  be  selected  with  artistic  suc- 
cess ;  and,  because  these  are  either  ignored,  or  not  suffi- 
ciently considered,  is  one  reason  why  much  of  our  amateur 
professional  "fancy  work"  and  household  decoration  are 
overloaded,  incongruous,  and  puerile.  Any  decoration  that 
contradicts  the  construction  of  the  object  ornamented,  or  that 
is  calculated  to  make  it  seem  what  it  is  not,  or  is  not  in 
harmony  with  its  uses  or  its  placing,  ceases  to  be  decorative, 
no  matter  how  good  the  workmanship,  or  what  amount 
of  skill  may  have  been  expended  on  it.  A  wooden  flat-iron 
paper-weight,  no  matter  how  well  painted,  is  absurd.  Any 
flat-iron  is  out  of  place  on  a  drawing-room  table,  and  the  fact 
of  its  being  of  a  light  material,  and  adorned  with  flowers  or 
landscape,  only  makes  its  purpose  more  ludicrous,  and  its 
presence  absolutely  incongruous.  Yet  these  inartistic  "nov- 
elties" have  found  a  place  in  most  of  our  homes  within  the 
past  few  years,  from  which  we  hope  they  will  be  permanently 
banished  to  their  proper  sphere,  as  a  more  sound  knowledge 
of  decorative  art  spreads  among  us.  But  some  one  will 
say,  "  You  banish  flat-irons  and  admit  plates  to  hang  on  the 
wall — is  this  consistent  ?"  Here  is  another  fact  which  must 
be  considered.  The  plaque  is  not  hung  upon  the  wall  as  a 
plate  is  put  upon  the  table,  but  merely  for  its  color  effect 
(which  alone  excuses  the  use  of  a  plate  as  a  plaque);  or  else 
as  a  picture  on  porcelain,  in  which  case  it  is  employed  as  a 
portion  of  the  decoration  of  a  wall  space,  as  legitimately  as 
if  the  same  subject  were  treated  in  oils,  on  canvas  or  wood, 
or  in  water  colors  on  tinted  paper.  Within  the  limitations 
necessitated  by  the  materials  used,  as  perfect  a  painting  may 
be  produced  on  a  foundation  of  clay  as  on  one  of  linen;  but 
when  such  a  result  is  secured,  it  is  equally  inappropriate  to 
employ  the  picture  so  produced  as  a  platter  on  which  to 
serve  poor  humanity's  daily  material  food.  Such  a  work  of 
art  is  more  fittingly  placed  on  a  cabinet  or  wall,  where  it  can 
excite  "the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul."  If  we 
consider  appropriate  use  of  material,  can  anything  be  more 
thoroughly  out  of  place  than  a  painted  satin  tidy? 
A  tidy  is  supposed  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  backs  of  chairs  and  sofas,  and  it  would  seem  reasonable 
to  insist  that  they  should  be  made  of  stuffs,  and  ornament 
them  in  a  manner  which  will  not  prevent  them  from  being 
cleaned,  if  not  washed,  and  yet  I  have  seen  a  satin  tidy 
pinned  on  the  back  of  a  chair  covered  with  cretonne.  Prob- 
ably no  stronger  instance  could  be  mentioned  of  the  true 
perception  of  the  proper  limits  and  limitless  possibilities  of 
decorative  art  needlework  than  that  evinced  by  Mrs  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  Jr.  in  her  unique  landscapes  on  silk,  and 
with  silk.  Realizing  both  the  advantages  of  her  materials 
as  regards  color  effects,  and  their  limitations  in  the  direction 
of  those  qualities  of  "  solidity,  mellowness,  and  depth,"  at- 
tainable with  oils  and  other  pigments,  Mrs.  Holmes  has  de- 
monstrated how  the  spirit  and  sentiment  of  natural  scenes 
can  be  successfully  rendered  with  the  needle  and  the  pro- 
duct of  the  loom.  Art  critics,  when  they  first  heard  of  Mrs. 
Holmes's  audacious  attempt  to  reproduce  natural  effects  in 
art  embroidery,  pronounced  her  work  inartistic,  but  the  em- 
broideries themselves  were  her  best  answer,  and  one  by 
one,  when  the  critics  came  to  view  them,  they  changed  their 
tone  of  captious  disapproval  to  cordial  encomiums.  We  un- 
derstand that  the  Society  of  Decorative  Art  is  in  correspond- 
ance  with  Mrs.  Holmes  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  some 
of  her  work  here  in  San  Francisco  during  the  coming  win- 
ter, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  be  as  generous 
toward  the  far  distant  students  of  art  as  she  has  been 
to  those  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  ;  in 
which  event,  we  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  dec- 
orative art  works  in  which  are  displayed  correct  apprecia- 
tion and  skillful  recognition  of  the  three  fundamental  require- 
ments of  appropriate  decoration  :  due  concern  for  the  relation 
of  the  decoration  to  the  object  to  which  it 'is  applied,  a  keen 
and  true  perception  of  color,  including  light  and  shade,  and 
spirited  and  correct  design  or  drawing.  The  Nation  has 
said  of  Mrs.  Holmes's  embroideries  :  "The  artist's  method 
is  prescribed  by  her  specific  purpose,  and  is  thus  capable  of 
variations  as  numerous  as  the  different  effects  possible  with- 
in the  range  of  needlework,  so  that  the  '  secret '  of  her  work 
is  as  imitable  as  a  painter's  or  sculptor's  'handling,'  and 
no  more  so." 


Samuel  M.  Fabian,  the  young  pianist  of  this  city,  is  about 
to  complete  his  musical  education  in  Europe.  This  young 
gentleman  has  been  long  and  favorably  known  here,  and 
those  who  know  how  ardent  is  his  desire  for  perfection  in 
the  art  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself,  will  share  his  grat- 
ification at  the  realization  of  his  wishes.  Four  gentlemen 
have  made  up  the  necessary  sum — no  one  of  whom  is  a  San 
Franciscan.  They  are  Mr. W.  Allstrom.of  Chicago;  Col.  J.  C. 
Logan,  of  Oakland,  formerly  a  business  associate  of  Governor 
Perkins;  Major  McLaughlin,  of  Oroville  ;  and  Hon.  R.  V. 
Pierce,  ex- Congressman  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Fabian 
goes  to  the  Conservatory  at  Berlin.  The  proficiency  which, 
despite  his  youth,  he  has  already  attained,  renders  his  pros- 
pect in  a  musical  centre  most  encouraging. 


American  apples,  in  former  years,  were  sent  to  England 
packed  in  boxes,  but  as  the  senders  found  out  that"  the 
boxes  afterwards  became  useless,  they  packed  them  in  cof- 
fins, which'find  a  ready  sale  in  old  England. 


JOSEFFY. 

Herr  Rafael  Joseffy,  the  Hungarian  pianist,  now  in  this 
city,  occupies  a  peculiar  and  enviable  place  in  the  realms  of 
musical  art.  To  classify  him  exactly,  Joseffy  is  an  outgrowth 
and  result  of  what  is  known  as  the  Romantic  movement  of 
1830.  Franz  Liszt  is  one  of  the  few  living  representatives  of 
that  great  upheaval  of  ideas,  and  Chopin  and  Berlitz  were 
expressions  of  the  same  stirring  epoch.  To  have  heard 
Joseffy  is  to  have  listened  to  an  executant  whose  method 
and  manner  are  illustrations  of  the  influences  which  wrought 
such  a  change  in  the  school  of  piano-forte  playing  some 
fifty  years  ago,  and  it  is  to  have  listened  also  to  a  distin- 
guished virtuoso.  For,  whatever  may  be  $aid  by  those 
fluent  people  who  "think  this,"  and  "advise  that,"  in  regard 
to  force,  or  breadth,  or  virility  of  playing,  Joseffy  is  unques- 
tionably a  wonderful  artist.  He  was  welcomed  to  San  Fran- 
cisco on  Monday  evening  by  a  large  and  brilliant  audience 
in  the  Bush  Street  Theatre.  Now,  anybody  can  go  to  a 
concert,  but  it  is  not  often  that  everybody  seems  to  know- 
how  to  enjoy  one,  as  everybody  did  on  this  occasion.  There 
was  grateful  and  well-bred  silence  for  one  thing  ;  absorbed 
attention,  for  another  ;  and  a  large  share  of  that  enthusiastic 
homage  which  is  deservedly  paid  in  advance  to  real  genius. 
It  was  fitting  that  we  should  have  first  heard  Joseffy  in  a 
composition  of  Chopin's  ;  for  in  a  description  of  his  playing, 
all  the  words  which  express  the  style  and  peculiarity  of  that 
sensitive  and  poetical  writer  spring  to  the  pen.  Indeed,  one 
might  say  that  Joseffy  was  born  to  interpret  Chopin.  The 
first  notes  of  the  graceful  allegro,  which  is  the  opening  move- 
ment of  the  "  E  Minor  Concerto,"  given  that  evening,  fell 
upon  the  ear  with  all  the  delicacy  and  dreamy  charm  at- 
tributed by  tradition  to  the  playing  of  Chopin  himself.  Not 
a  measure  followed,  (however  vigorous  and  brilliant  the 
passage,)  which  lacked  the  light,  velvety  touch,  and  the  soft, 
round,  finished  tone  justly  counted  among  the  chief  fascina- 
tions of  Joseffy's  marvelous  skill.  Some  one  has  called  him 
the  "pianissimo  pianist  "—as  if  his  ability  to  whisper  in 
music,  to  lower  his  tone  to  that  tiny,  slender,  and  most  ex- 
quisitely delicate  of  sounds,  became  a  mannerism  when  re- 
peated more  than  once.  Joseffy  never  pounds;  that  is  quite 
understood.  But  to  demand  a  change  in  the  above-men- 
tioned features  of  his  style  ;  to  wish  his  characteristic  re- 
finement, his  tender  imaginative  grace  replaced  by  some- 
thing different  because  one  tires  of  distinctive  features,  would 
be,  as  has  been  well  said,  like  cutting  down  a  tree  be- 
cause it  produces  the  same  kind  of  fruit  every  year. 
What  could  have  been  more  beautiful  than  the  use  he 
made  of  this  power  in  the  second  movement  of  the  "  Con- 
certo " — that  morbidly  charming  Romance  ?  The  very  soul 
of  the  piano  answered  to  that  caressing,  importunate  touch. 
The  coarse  boundary  that  lies  between  music  as  a  mechani- 
cal performance,  and  a  fine,  beautiful  feeling,  was  wholly  ob- 
literated and  swept  away.  No  one  seemed  to  breathe  until 
the  last  perfect  note  had  ceased  and  died.  The  "  Rondo  " 
was  different,  with  its  sparkling  bits  of  melody  blown  and 
tossed  about,  like  the  rainbows  in  a  fountain.  That  is  what 
the  dullards  should  have  heard — and  explained,  if  they 
could,  the  secret  of  its  brilliancy,  fire,  varied  expression,  and 
technical  completeness,  with  not  a  note  slurred  over  or 
missed,  and  the  wonder  of  that  swift  octave  passage  to  glo- 
rify its  close.  Some  one,  in  writing  of  Liszt's  playing,  says  : 
"  One  felt  that  in  the  soul  of  the  player  the  whole  composi- 
tion existed  from  the  beginning,  as  one  and  indivisible,  like 
a  poem  in  the  heart  of  a  poet."  In  a  certain  way  we  feel 
this  same  concentrated  anticipation  in  hearing  Joseffy.  Each 
note  foretells  the  next  so  earnestly  and  expressively  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  listen,  spell-bound,  especially  during  such 
a  number  as  the  "  Concerto,"  in  which  the  visionary,  imagi- 
native element  largely  predominates.  Against  this  back- 
ground of  opulent  sentiment  the  Bach  "  Fugue  in  a  Minor" 
stood  out  in  severe  and  classic  simplicity.  Much  more  in 
accord  with  that  first  rich  atmosphere  of  untranslatable  emo- 
tion was  the  airy  ballet-music  arranged  by  Joseffy  himself, 
from  Gluck.  The  "Souvenir  d'Amerique  Valses"  which 
followed  also  went  to  show  that  the  young  Hungarian  com- 
poses music,  "  but,"  (as  the  old  Rothschild  was  in  the  habit 
of  saying,  when  he  introduced  to  his  Plutocratic  guests  a 
friend  of  his  who  was  a  composer,)  "  thank  God  not  from 
necessity."  The  concluding  number  of  the  evening,  Liszt's 
"  Fantasia  on  Hungarian  Airs,"  was  a  marvelous  perform- 
ance, overflowing  with  spirit  and  masterly  daring.  Joseffy 
proved  himself,  from  first  to  last,  fairly  entitled,  and  more, 
to  the  praise  that  has  been  lavished  upon  him  by  Eastern 
and  European  critics,  and  San  Francisco  felt  that  it  had  in 
its  midst  one  of  the  world's  pianists.  An  able  and  well- 
selected  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gustav  Hin- 
richs,  gave  delightful  selections,  and  played  most  creditable 
acompaniments  to  Joseffy's  first  and  last  numbers.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  audience  rose  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  the 
first  appearance  of  this  gifted  musician  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  throngs  of  appreciative  admirers.  Joseffy  is  only 
about  thirty  years  of  age.  His  first  teacher  was  the  re- 
nowned Moscheles,  in  Leipzig,  who  was  succeded  byTausig. 
His  name  became  celebrated  after  having  made  but  one  trip 
through  Holland  and  Germany,  and  the  European  critics 
unite  in  pronouncing  him  a  great,  and  in  many  respects  phe- 
nomenal pianist.  F.  A. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  Joseffy  concert  opened  with 
the  overture  to  Cherubini's  "  Water  Carriers,"  by  the  orches- 
tra. Joseffy  then  gave  Beethoven's  "  Kaiser  Concerto," 
technically  known  as  "Concerto  No.  5,  E  flat,  op.  78."  The 
other  piano  solos  consisted  of  a  minuet,  by  Kheinberger, 
and  gavotte,  by  Bach-Joseffy,  and  played  with  the  left  hand 
alone  ;  "  Traumerei,"  by  Schumann,  and  Liszt's  transcrip- 
tion of  Wagner's  "  Spinnerlied,"  from  the  "Flying  Dutch- 
man." For  an  encore  Joseffy  gave  his  transcription  of  C. 
W.  Gluck's  "  Arietta  di  BalleUo."  The  orchestra  next  played 
the  Entr'  Acte  to  "Manfred,"  by  Reinecke,  and  the  concert 
concluded  with  the  Scherzo,  Litolfi's  "  Concerto  Sympho- 
nique,"  op.  102,  by  Joseffy  and  orchestra.  Next  Friday, 
October  21st,  being  the  birthday  of  Franz  Liszt.  Joseffy  will 
give  a  concert  in  which  he  and  other  performers  will 
play  some  of  the  most  brilliant  works  of  that  comi  ser 
The  present  season  closed  Friday  night.  The  next  serii  i 
of  rec'tals  will  have  the  addition  of  a  soprano  fn  11 
York. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


DON    CARLOS. 


Translated  for  the  "  Argonaut"  from  the  German  of  Wilhelm  Grothe. 


The  prompter  is  regarded  as  the  rope-dancer's  pole  of  the 
old  player.  He  is  the  scape-goat.  This  speaks  in  his  exte- 
rior ;  there  is  no  trace  of  self-consciousness.  Generally  lean, 
fitted  for  his  trifling  salary,  simply  dressed,  he  seems  to  bear 
everywhere  a  heavy  sense  of  his  unlucky  fate  to  be  op- 
pressed by  a  supercilious  company.  An  icy  calm  marks 
him.  Speaking  with  suppressed  voice,  no  drama  is  for  him 
so  enchanting  that  he  ever  forgets  himself.  Almost  monoto- 
nous, cold,  with  scarcely  any  accent,  the  words  glide  from 
his  lips.  If  revenge,  if  love,  always  the  same  ring,  yet  intelli- 
gible. The  true  actor  knows  how  to  prize  such  art,  but  ac- 
customs himself  to  it  so  that  it  is  strange  to  him  if  the  promp- 
ter once  forgets  to  be  a  machine. 

I  was  playing  in  a  large  provincial  town  a  round  of  star- 
parts.  I  played  the  Marquis  Rosa  in  "Don  Carlos,"  and 
found  an  exception  to  the  rule,  a  sentimental  promp- 
ter. Frederick  Gans  had  prompted  me  as  Hamlet  and  Uriel 
Acosta,  and  I  had  observed  nothing  peculiar  about  him. 
Quietly,  intelligently,  not  too  loud,  not  growling  in  his  beard, 
he  had  carried  on  his  business.  In  the  first  scenes  of  the 
Spanish  play,  he  remained  cold  and  faithful  to  duty.  Then 
comes  the  tale  which  Rosa  tells  the  queen.  I  was  not  sur- 
prised that  the  prompter  wholly  ceased  whispering,  for  what 
actor  of  Rosa  does  not  know  by  heart  the  conversation  of 
the  two  noble  houses  in  Mirandola?  At  rehearsal  I  had 
even  skipped  it.  But  I  was  amazed  when,  as  I  told  how  the 
unfortunate  Fernando  flies  up  the  steps,  and  suddenly  finds 
himself  at  the  wedding-feast  of  his  uncle,  and  the  bride 
once  his  own,  there  sounded  genuine  sobbing  from  the 
prompter's  box.  I  glanced  thither.  There  sat  Frederick 
Gans,  crying  aloud  in  his  blue  cotton  handkerchief. 

Was  that  a  triumph  of  my  art,  or  did  I  here  meet  what 
that  actor  in  Berlin  experienced,  over  whose  Franz  Moor  the 
prompter  shed  hot  tears,  not  from  transport,  but  from  pity 
for  the  fine  role  ?  I  had  to  collect  all  my  powers  to  end  the 
speech.  I  was  occupied  the  whole  evening  with  the  be- 
havior of  the  prompter  at  that  story,  though  in  the  rest  of 
the  play  he  prompted  even  faultlessly.  I  spoke  of  the  un- 
usual circumstance  to  the  leader  and  manager. 

u  I  had  forgotten,"  said  the  manager,  "  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  this  peculiarity  of  my  prompter.  He  is  otherwise 
excellent,  only  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  read  or  hear  that 
speech  without  emotion." 

"There  must  be  a  reason  for  it,"  I  said. 
"  That  is  the  case,  although  one  cannot  get  from  him  the 
particulars,"  answered  the  leader.     "  The  report  goes  that 
the  story  hits  him,  and  that  has  given  him  the  nick-name  of 
Don  Carlos,  which  he  patiently,  if  not  smilingly,  bears." 

The  prompter  was  scarce  of  medium  size,  but  neatly  built, 
with  completely  white  hair,  and  a  nose  of  unreasonable 
length.  Sober,  scrupulous  in  his  business,  orderly,  punc- 
tual, open  and  honorable  towards  every  one,  liberal  with 
his  purse,  he  had  the  respect  of  all.  This  was  the  man  who 
roused  my  curiosity.  The  tragedy  had  ended,  and  the  spec- 
tators and  actors  had  left  the  theatre. 

I  privately  inquired  where  the  prompter  was  to  be  found, 
and  learned  that  after  the  theatre  closed  Gans  stayed  an  hour 
in  a  beer-house,  the  solitary  luxury  he  permitted  himself.  I 
hurried  to  the  locality  given.  There  sat  Gans  alone  in  a  cor- 
ner, his  mug  before  him.  He  did  not  seem  in  pleasant  medi- 
tation. His  brow  was  bent,  his  remarkable  nose  seemed  to 
stretch  farther  forward,  the  under  lip  protruded. 

"  Is  it  allowable  for  me  to  sit  by  you?"  I  said,  going  up  to 
him. 

Gans  looked  at  me  quite  stupefied.  The  company  seldom 
look  upon  or  deal  with  the  prompter  as  their  equal ;  he 
belongs  to  the  building,  but  ranks  generally  among  the 
auxiliaries.  Without  repeating  my  words  or  waiting  for  a 
response,  I  sat  quietly  beside  him,  but  so  that,  to  him,  any 
sudden  flight  was  cut  off. 

"  Are  you  often  here  ? "  I  asked,  opening  the  conversation. 
"  Oh,  yes  ;  every  evening." 
"And  you  sit  so  retired?" 

"Generally.  I  am  too  old  for  the  merry  world.  The 
serious  pass  to  the  beer-room,  as  the  golden  weapon  to  the 
empty  sheath." 

"  There  seem  to  be  many  who  are  sad." 
"True,  very  true,"  growled  the  prompter.      "Yes,  yes; 
many  through  misfortunes  they  do  not  deserve." 

"And  yet,"  I  answered,  "  is  it  not  a  question  if  we  do  not 
really  deserve  suffering — have  not  called  it  upon  us?" 

"No,  no!"  the  prompter  energetically  shook  his  head. 
"  Did  the  begging  child  bring  the  poverty  of  its  parents  ?  Is 
not  its  life  already  a  misfortune?  Schiller  was  right  :  'But 
the  greatest  evil  is  the  cause.'  I  must  ever  protest  that  there 
is  also  evil  without  cause." 

"  I  understand  you.     We  do  not  desire  to  meet  hereditary 

suffering,  but  in  later  years " 

"  No,  no  !"  the  old  man  impatiently  interrupted  me. 
"But  then  is  there  no  divine  justice?" 
"Bah  !     We  hear  that  only  from  the  poets.     You  believe, 
then,  that  the  mighty  God  troubles  himself  for  us  earth- 
worms ?     I  do  not— at  least,  in  regard  to  my  affairs  I  have 
not  remarked  his  goodness." 

"  You  speak  as  if  joy  never  smiled  on  you." 
An  exceedingly  bitter  look  came  over  his  features.     "And 
is  my  lot  to  be  envied?"  he  suddenly  asked. 

"  We  need  never  live  only  in  the  present.  Turn  back 
the  leaves  in  your  book  of  life,  if  you  please,  and  you  will 

find  there  places " 

"No!"  he   interrupted,  more  sharply;  "none!  none  !     I 

am  the  son  of  a  village  confectioner,  who  disinherited  me." 

"  That  means,  as  I  believe,  you  would  be  an  actor  ;  your 

father  would  not  consent  ;  you  opposed  his  authority " 

"  Need  I  complain  then  ?  Had  I  not  my  lot  in  common 
with  many  ?  No  ;  I  first  went  on  the  boards  when  I  had  in 
a  measure  ended  life." 

"  Your  talk  is  dark  to  me  ;  it  neither  persuades  nor  con- 
vinces.    In   any   case,    through  your  own   will  you  roused 

your  father's  wrath  ;  what  then  is  the  reason " 

The  prompter  was  angry  ;  he  forgot  his  circumspection. 
"  You  judge  me  by  the  usual  rule,"  he  cried.  "  Innocent, 
without  guilt,  I  incurred  the  wrath  of  a  father  who  cheated 
me  out  of  my  life's  happiness.  Despite  that,  he  died  quietly 
in  bed.     Oh,  divine  justice  triumphs  only  on  the  boards  !" 


"That  is  yet  in  question.  Hitherto  you  alone  have 
judged  your  life,  looked  at  yourself  in  your  own  glass." 

"Listen,"  he  replied,  "and  if  you  find  the  appearance  of 
wrong  in  me,  I  will  be  reconciled  with  life  and  its  discord. 
But  come  out  of  the  beer-room  ;  here  I  might  be  laughed  at 
if  I  told  the  sad  story  of  my  life." 

In  the  street  the  prompter  began  :  "  I  pass  over  my  child- 
hood and  apprenticeship  to  my  father's  business — there  is 
little  to  tell.  With  my  eighteenth  year  I  was  a  journeyman, 
and  began  my  travels.  But  at  first  I  did  not  go  far.  I  found 
work  in  a  neighboring  village,  and  there,  for  two  years, 
stirred  sweet-cakes  and  poured  bonbons.  I  had  lost  my 
heart  to  my  master's  daughter.  Emilie  was  a  pretty  girl — I 
will  not  say  the  most  beautiful  on  earth  for  every  one,  but 
for  me  she  was — and  in  the  village  none  disputed  her  rank. 
She  was  a  blonde,  of  medium  stature  ;  such  elegance  in  her 
movements,  such  harmony  in  all  her  features,  I  have  not  since 
found.  Briefly,  we  loved  each  other.  Therefore  I  remained 
two  years  in  the  village. 

"  My  father  could  not  understand  why  I  did  not  do  as  is 
the  fashion  of  us  German  tradesmen,  and  make  the  round 
of  the  cities.  He  came  at  last  to  talk  with  me.  So  he 
learned  the  true  reason,  and  so  he  saw  Emilie.  Had  I 
known  what  an  impression  the  girl  had  made  upon  him,  I 
would  have  closed  my  ears  to  his  words.  He  approved  my 
choice,  but  said  he  supposed  I  would  not  marry  before  see- 
ing the  world,  I  obediently  went  to  other  places,  after  Emi- 
lie and  I  had  sworn  true  love. 

"  More  than  a  year  had  flown.  I  could  endure  it  no  longer 
in  a  strange  place.  Emilie's  letters  had  ceased  for  two  or 
three  months.  I  turned  back  to  the  town  where  the  lovely 
girl  lived.  It  was  the  loth  of  January.  It  was  just  past 
noon  when  I  entered  the  house  of  Master^Ehrhard,  Emilie's 
father.  My  bride's  old  nurse  came  toward  me.  She 
screamed  loudly  when  she  saw  me. 

" '  Is  it  really  you,  Fritz  ? '  she  asked  at  last,  ( or  is  it  your 
ghost  ? '„ 

"( I,  myself,  as  I  love  and  live,'  I  answered.  '  Where  is 
Emilie?' 

" '  What  !     You  are  not  dead  ? ' 

"  (  No,  no  !     But  where  is  Emilie  ? ' 

"  '  Ah,  the  poor  girl  has  wept  so  much  for  you.' 

"  *  I  will  dry  her  tears,'  I  said. 

"  '  Then  you  must  hurry,'  said  the  old  woman,  in  a  peculiar 
tone.     '  The  whole  authority  is  with  your  father.' 

"'With  my  father?'  I  asked. 

"  She  assented  with  a  groan,  which  I  did  not  particularly 
heed  at  that  moment,  and  then  added  :  '  But  hurry,  hurry  ! 
It  concerns  Emilie's  happiness — think  of  that  !  But  wait,  I 
will  try  to  get  you  a  horse.     You  can  ride  ? ' 

"Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  she  hastened  across  the 
street.  In  fifteen  minutes  I  galloped  to  my  native  town  with 
no  presentiment  of  what  awaited  me  there.  In  January  it  is 
dark  early  ;  and,  much  as  I  hurried,  the  darkness  was  earlier 
in  the  village  than  I.  I  stopped  the  over-driven  horse  be- 
fore my  father's  house,  whose  windows  had  shone  toward  me 
from  afar. 

" ( What  is  going  on  here  ?'  I  cried  to  a  spectator. 

"  '  Ah,  you  are  Fritz  !  And  you  don't  know  that  your  father 
marries  to-day  ? '  came  the  answer  of  an  old  school-fellow. 

"  '  My  father  ? : 

"  '  Certainly  ;  the  pastor  has  already  finished  the  ceremony. 
But  you  are  in  time  for  the  feast.3 

"  '  My  father  marries,  and  I,  his  only  son,  first  know  it 

when '      In  a  moment  I  had  dismounted,  and  hastened 

into  the  house.  With  oppressed  breast  I  flew  upstairs,  and 
entered  the  wedding-hall.  There  stood  my  father,  the  smil- 
ing bridegroom;  there  sat  the  pale  bride;  there  sat  my 

his  Emilie  in  her  bridal  dress. 

"  As  if  I  saw  the  head  of  Medusa,  as  if  the  fate  of  Lot's  wife 
had  been  mine,  I  stood  there  without  motion.  At  last  I  re- 
covered myself.  I  went  up  to  them.  Emilie  shrieked  and 
fell  in  a  deep  swoon.  But  my  father  sprang  before  me,  and, 
raging,  showed  me  the  street.  I  did  not  hear  his  words,  but 
I  saw  his  violent  gestures.  An  indescribable  fury  seized  me 
toward  the  robber  of  my  happiness,  toward  him  who  had 
called  me  dead  to  reach  his  aim,  to  win  my  Emilie. 
If  charitable  hands  had  not  brought  me  out  of  the  house  I 
should  have  murdered  my  father. 

"  My  anger  cooled  after  I  no  more  beheld  him.  I  quitted 
the  place.  The  old  life  was  distasteful  to  me,  so  I  quit  my 
trade  and  went  among  actors.  Now  I  was  not  born  for  the 
boards,  therefore  I  am  in  the  prompter's  box." 

There  was  a  pause.  We  walked  silently  side  by  side.  The 
house  in  which  the  prompter  lived  stood  before  us.  The 
old  man  stopped  and  looked  in  my  face — he  was  no  longer 
grotesque  to  me. 

"You  have  not  laughed  at  my  story.  You  will  pardon  me 
for  almost  disconcerting  you  on  the  stage  this  evening,  but 
at  the  tale  in  Don  Carlos  the  past  comes  only  too  plainly  be- 
fore me."  Emma  Frances  Dawson. 

San  Francisco,  October,  1881. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


The  value  of  Signor  Edmundo  de  Amicis"  "Spain  and  the  Span- 
iards" is  its  utter  abandon  of  style.  This  gentleman  is  an  Italian,  who 
wrote  several  descriptions  of  travel,  after  the  manner  of  Gautier, 
although  without  any  of  the  archselogical  lore  which  rendered  that  bril- 
liant Frenchman  so  distinguished  as  an  artistic  portrayer  of  manners 
and  customs.  De  Amicis  writes  as  he  feels,  with  no  effort  to  restrain  his 
sensational  sensations — atone  instant  flying  into  raptures  over  an  au- 
tograph of  Christopher  Columbus,  at  another  enthusiastically  kissing 
the  aged  custodian  of  a  Savagossan  tower,  because  he  was  a  descendant 
of  a  soldier  who  fought  in  the  siege  of  1809.  The  reader,  jaded  with 
guide-book  descriptions  of  Spain,  will  turn  with  relief  to  the  descrip- 
tions of  a  young  man  who  fell  in  love  with  every  girl  he  met,  and  was 
not  at  all  loth  to  describe  her  charms  and  their  tete-a-tete.  His  little 
adventure  with  the  beautiful  Castilian  at  Cordova  is  an  exquisite  bit  of 
word-painting.  She  was  a  girl  of  twenty,  "tali,  dark,  and  with  lips  * 
that  seemed  to  say,  'Drink  me,'  and  two  great  eyes  full  of  sweetness, 
and  so  moist  and  glistening  that  they  seemed  to  have  just  been  shed- 
ding tears."  Their  flirtation  over  the  lunch-table  of  the  mountain  inn 
is  decidedly  fascinating.  His  sensations  as  her  head  came  nearer  to  his,, 
and  the  cloud  of  oblivion  into  which  he  fell  upon  clasping  her  little 
hand  in  his,  are  described  in  a  style  which  few  travelers  attempt  save  in 
fiction.  The  bull-fight  is  given  in  an  inimitable  manner.  We  have 
never  read  so  spirited  a  description  of  that  famous  sport.  The  bull- 
fighters occupy  high  positions  in  Spain,  and  are  favored  mortals.  When 
we  read  in  this  book  of  the  honors  which  they  receive  from  all  quarters, 
we  do  not  wonder  that  Pizarro  was  a  professional  bull-fighter  before  his 
conquering  expedition  to  Peru.  The  author's  readiness  and  minuteness 
of  observation,  however,  are  all  that  is  valuable  about  this  work.  Of 
the  best  known  points  of  history  Signor  de  Amicis  seems  utterly  igno- 
rant. He  will  visit  a  museum,  and  overlook  in  the  same  town  the  dwell- 
ing of  Cervantes  and  the  house  in  which  Columbus  expired.  As  a 
writer  of  good  descriptions,  however,  he  is  most  successful.  Wilhel- 
mina  W.  Cody,  the  translator,  has,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  done  a 
careful  piepe  of  work.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's  ;  price,  $2. 


"  Damen's  Ghost,"  the  latest  number  of  the  "  Round  Robin  Series," 
is  a  "  law  "  love  story.  Its  plot  hangs  on  the  law-suit  which  two  wo- 
men institute  against  the  widow  and  son  of  an  individual  who  had 
mentioned  them  in  a  will  which  was  broken  at  his  death.  The  love 
part  of  the  plot  is  of  a  rather  light  character,  but  serves  to  enliven  the 
rather  dull  qualities  of  the  law  business.  One  would  imagine  from  the 
actions  and  demeanor  of  the  lawyer  of  the  story,  Mr.  Ferrette,  that  the 
plot  was  laid  in  London,  in  Dickens's  time,  ralher  than  in  America. 
We  do  not  think  that  it  is  creditable  to  a  writer  of  our  day,  and  in  a 
modern  society  novel  of  such  a  class  of  literature  as  this  book  is  sup- 
posed to  represent,  to  palm  off  on  its  readers  Pickwickian  skeletons  re- 
clothed  as  specimens  of  American  Yankee  lawyers.  The  drudge,  Joe, 
too,  is  also  a  singular  mixture  of  two  or  three  of  Dickens's  characters. 
Otherwise  the  book  is  not  badly  written,  especially  in  the  parting  scene 
between  "  Noll,"  the  hero,  and  his  cool  fiancee,  after  his  loss  of  fortune. 
Although  by  no  means  equal  to  "A  Nameless  Nobleman  "  or  "The 
Georgians,"  it  is  above  the  average  society  story.  Published  by  Osgood 
&  Co.,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  $1, 


The  Globe-Democrat^  published  in  a  State  that  goes  Bour- 
bon about  one  hundred  thousand,  thinks  Arthur  should  have 
a  brand  new  cabinet.  Here  is  the  idea  of  our  St.  Louis  con- 
temporary : 

Secretary  of  State U.  S.  Grant. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury U.  S.  Grant. 

Secretary  of  War U.  S.  Grant. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy U.  S.   Grant. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior R.   Conkling. 

Postmaster-General " R.  Conkling.' 

Attorney-General R.  Conkling. 

Kitchen -General ■ J.  B.  McCullagh. 

In  Lord  Beaconsfield's  legendary  novel  of  "  Alroy,"  at  a 
congregation  of  rabbis  and  pupils  in  Jerusalem,  Rabbi  Sim- 
iri  asks  :  "It  is  written  that  God  took  a  rib  from  Adam 
while  asleep  and  created  a  woman.  Is  God,  then,  a  robber, 
to  steal  a  rib  from  a  sleeping  man  ?"  The  whole  congrega- 
tion became  perplexed  at  this  singular  question,  when  a  muf- 
fled man  at  the  door  answered  the  question  thus  :  "  Thieves 
broke  into  my  house  last  night;  they  stole  an  earthen  pipkin 
and  left  me  a  silver  vase  instead." 


.A  very  sad  incident  occurred  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
office  recently,  two  copies  of  an  English  humorous  paper  ar- 
riving in  one  mail. 


At  the  present  time  there  is  something  peculiarly  interesting  in.  the 
stories  of  those  who  ' '  set  their  feet  on  the  ship,  and  sail  to  the  ice-fields 
and  the  snow."  Mrs.  De  Long  may,  like  the  brave  Lady  Franklin, 
forever  wait  "expectant  of  that  news  which  never  comes."  And  the 
late  unsuccessful  cruise  of  Captain  Hooper  seems  but  too  sure  a  sign 
of  a  fate  for  the  Jeannette  like  that  of  the  ships  which  bore  the  Arctic 
Ulysses  to  the  "far,  far  north."  Mr.  A.  M.  Beesley's  "Life  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,"  in  "  The  New  Plutarch  Series,"  will  find  a  public  de- 
mand for  facts  concerning' Franklin's  famous  explorations,  and  the  sub- 
sequent searches  for  some  evidences  of  his  last  ill-starred  expedition. 
Several  of  Mr.  Beesley's  articles  in  late  numbers  of  the  Corn  kill  Maga- 
zine are  embodied  in  this  work,  besides  much  additional  information 
procured  from  records  and  papers  in  the  possession  of  Franklin's  niece. 
Mr.  Beesley  has  written  this  chronicle  of  Polar  explorations  in  a  plain 
and  forcible  manner,  confining  himself  to  the  matter  in  hand,  although 
giving  many  interesting  and  sensible  comments.  The  story  carries  with 
it  a  fascinating  melancholy.  Franklin  had  so  often  and  so  courageously 
dared  the  Arctic  horrors,  that  it  seemed  hard  for  him  to  perish  in  his 
last  attempt.  But  he  was  an  old  man,  sixty  years  of  age,  and  it  is  now 
pretty  generally  conceded,  as  Lieutenant  Schwatka  conclusively  proved, 
that  the  bulk  of  the  canned  meat  carried  by  the  expedition  was  found 
to  be  putrid,  It  is  known  that  the  same  contractor  who  canned  Frank- 
lin's meat  was  the  one  whom  an  outraged  public  unsuccessfully  endeav- 
ored to  seize,  when  he  sent  a  ship-load  of  rotten  bones  to  the  soldiers 
at  the  Crimea.  Many  San  Franciscans  will  call  to  mind  the  sweet  resig- 
nation of  Lady  Franklin's  countenance,  when  she  visted  our  city  about 
nine  years  ago,  and  sailed  north  to  British  Columbia,  for  the  sake' 
of  being  a  little  nearei  to  the  icy  grave  of  her  husband.  Published  by 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's  ;  price,  $1. 


It  is  rare  for  a  California  book  to  reach  its  second  edition,  but 
Mr.  Leonidas  Hamilton's  work  on  "The  Border  States  of  Mexico" 
has  attained  that  desirable  stage,  and  now  appears  in  a  revised  and  en- 
larged form.  The  States  of  Sonora,  Sinaloa,  Chihuahua,  and  Durango 
are  described  geographically  and  statistically,  with  a  general  sketch  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,  Lower  California,  Coahuila,  New  Leon,  and 
Tamaulipas,  and  valuable  information  as  to  business  men,  resources, 
duties,  mode  of  acquiring  property,  railroads,  and,  in  fact,  everything 
desired  by  persons  contemplating  emigration.  Such  a  work  could  only 
be  compiled  on  this  coast,  since  our  contiguity  with  Mexico,  and  our 
large  business  relations,  render  possible  the  obtaining  of  information 
unattainable  elsewhere.  A  large  map  accompanies  the  book.  For  sale 
by  the  newsdealers  and  booksellers. 


Mr.  James  O'Meara's  interesting  sketches  on  "Broderick  and  Gwin" 

have  just  been  issued  in  book  form  by  Bacon  &  Co. The  success 

of  the  first  edition  of  the  Harpers'  "  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection  " 
has  induced  them  to  publish  a  second  edition — this  time  in  a  neat  cloth 
binding,  instead  of  the  former  paper  cover.  For  sale  at  Bancroft's. 
The  latest  number  of  these  publishers'  "  Franklin*  Square  "  novels  are 
"The  Private  Secretary,"  by  the  author  of  the  famous  "Battle  of 
Dorking,"  and  "  The  Cameronians,"  by  the  ever-popular  military  wri- 
ter, James  Grant.  Grant  is  a  well-known  writer  for  juvenile  England, 
but  American  boys  seem  to  know  little  about  his  soldier  stories,  which, 
written  by  a  man  born  and  bred  in  the  English  army,  form  tales  of  the 
most  thrilling  interest.  Harpers  having  taken  the  initiative  in  the  pub- 
lication of  his  works  in  America,  we  hope  that  more  will  follow.     For 

sale  at  Bancroft's  ;  price,  twenty  cents. The  third  of  the  series  of 

"  Economic  Tracts  "  is  just  out.  It  is  entitled  "  Subjects  and  Ques- 
tions."    Published  by  the  Society  for  Political  Education,  New  York. 

For  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  ten  cents. A  new  story  by  Mrs.  H.  B. 

Stowe  is  announced. Justice  Stephen  J.  Field  is  collecting  data  for 

a  history  of  California. Walt  Whitman  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son have  been  much  together  of  late,  yawping  through  the  long  Sep- 
tember days. The  autumn  announcements  of  James  R.  Osgood 

include,  for  October :  "The  Jeffersonians,"  by  William  Winter  (Vol. 
II.,  American  Actors  series)  ;  "  Ralph  Waldo-Emerson  ;  His  Life,  Wri- 
tings, and  Philosophy,"  by  George  Willis  Cooke  ;  "  The  Elder  and  the 
Younger  Booth, "  (American  Actors  series,)  by  Mrs.  Asia  Booth  Clarke  ; 
and  among  their  December  books,  a  new  volume  by  Mark  Twain,  and 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  American  Actors  series — "  Charlotte  Cush- 
man,"  by  Mrs.  Clara  Erskine  Clement  He  has  also  just  published 
three  volumes  of  favorite  authors,  collected  by  the  late  James  T.  Fields. 

Miss  McLean's  clever  and  humorous  novel,   "  Cape  Cod  Folks," 

has  caused  much  bitterness  among  the  people  of  West  Sandwich,  where 
she  located  her  heroes  and  heroines,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  dis- 
guise their  names.     They  are  much  excited  against  the  novelist  and  her 

publisher,  and  threaten  a  law-suit. "John  Eax  and  Mamelon  " 

is  the  name  of  Judge  Tourgee's  forthcoming  volume.     John's  surname 

is  pronounced  eeks. Oscar  Wilde's  poems  have  achieved  a  second 

edition  in  England. Miss  Kate  Greenaway  will  have  a  new  illus- 
trated "  Mother  Goose"  readv  for  Christmas  time. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    MOTHER'S    VISION. 


Very  bright  and  sweet  she  looked  that  night,  with  her 
great  brown  eyes,  wavy  chestnut  hair,  and  a  dash  of  red 
on  either  cheek.  I  remember  the  simple  lawn  dress,  with 
rosebud  spray,  made  with  a  single  skirt,  as  was  the  fashion 
then,  and  how  well  it  became  her  straight  and  slender  figure. 
I  remember  the  bright  bow  of  ribbon  at  her  throat,  and  the 
little  cloth  gaiters,  out  at  the  toes — as  Nettie's  shoes  always 
were.  We  were  a  little  sad  that  night,  for  it  was  our  last 
evening  together.  We  had  been  out  by  the  children's  bon- 
fire, and  now,  as  the  short  summer  evening  waned,  stood 
alone,  looking  at  the  dying  coals. 

"  I  wonder  when  we  shall  meet  again,  and  how." 

"  I  don't  know  where,"  answered  Nettie,  carelessly,  "  but 
the  how  shall  always  be  as  now.  We  can  never  be  other 
than  little  girls  to  one  another." 

"  It  would  seem  strange  to  look  down  the  years,"  I  said  ; 
"but  yet  lean  read  our  future  very  plainly.  There  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  take  the  position  you  have  always 
longed  for.  When  mistress  of  your  own  home,  rich  and 
haughty,  you  will  forget  the  many  days  we  have  played  to 
gether — for  this  is  our  last  night  as  little  girls,  Nettie.  As 
for  me — I  have  always  thought  I  should  die  young,  and 
always  wished  to." 

"  Don't  talk  of  that — you  make  me  shiver.  Think  of  go- 
ing off  alone  into  that  horrid  blackness  people  call  death  ! 
If  you  do  such  a  thing  as  that,  I  hope  we  may  not  meet 
again  for  many  years.  But  perhaps  I  am  not  so  selfish  and 
thoughtless  as  you  think,  and  it  may  be  I  will  not  be  the 
one  to  forget,  after  all." 


That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  Nettie  for  fifteen  years.  I  re- 
member the  shock  when  the  news  came  of  her  death.  But  life 
prospered  with  me,  bringing  much  that  Nettie  had  craved, 
while  she  won  what  I  once  thought  the  better  lot.  With 
husband,  children,  and  a  happy  home,  I  came  near  forget- 
ting I  had  ever  lived  a  life  apart  from  them.  But  a  great 
sorrow  came  upon  me — a  sorrow  that  Death  brought  and 
laid  heavily  upon  my  heart,  in  place  of  the  little  one  he  took 
from  it.  Hardest  of  all,  the  wild  questioning  as  to  where  he 
had  taken  my  child.  It  is  so  bitter  for  a  mother  to  let  her 
tenderly  cared-for  babe  go  out  alone  into  that  great  un- 
known. "  I  know  that  it  is  beautiful,"  I  moaned,  "  but  even 
heaven  will  be  strange  to  him.  How  can  my  little  one,  who 
clung  so  closely  to  me,  love  the  shining  angels,  with  their 
white  wings  and  holy  faces  ?  Oh,  that  I  could  have  gone, 
too  ! — that  some  one,  near  and  human,  might  have  cared  for 
him  while  he  was  so  young  and  timid." 

And  it  was  then  that  Nettie  and  I  met  again.  She  from 
the  world  of  life,  I  from  the  world  of  death,  in  that  strange, 
shadowy  land  that  lies  between. 

"We  are  dreaming,"  I  said.  "This  cannot  last  long,  but 
while  it  does  let  us  go  back  to  our  old  village  home." 

"Yes,"  said  she,  gently,  "  we  will  be  little  girls  again,  and 
old  friends  are  there  to-night." 

"  But  every  one  is  asleep,  Nettie." 

"  Not  every  one." 

"  Every  one  whom  we  knew." 

"  Not  every  one-;  "  and  she  smiled. 

Brown  eyes  are  dancing  as  she  glides  along.  In  the  lawn 
dress  again,  and  the  very  ribbons  she  wore  when  I  saw  her 
last.  But  she  is  not  so  quick  and  imperious  ;  there  is  a 
softer  grace  in  every  movement.  I  wonder  at  the  change, 
but  am  dreaming,  and  have  forgotten  much. 

"Are  you  sure  we  are  little  girls,  Nettie?  There  is  a 
weight  upon  my  heart,  and  I  can  almost  remember  grow- 
ing up." 

"  Yes,  we  are  little  girls  to-night.  See,  here  is  the  place 
where  we  used  to  build  bonfires,  under  the  oak  trees.  I 
often  come  here,  but  you  do  not.  I  think  you  were  the  one  to 
forget." 

All  the  village  seems  sleeping,  and  we  note  the  many 
changes.  Yet  when  we  near  our  old  homes  things  seem  to 
drift  back  into  their  old  shape.  The  brick  mansion  on  the 
hill  changes  into  the  low,  wide  frame  house,  with  its  cheery 
windows  and  doors  half  open.  The  old  barn  takes  form  and 
greets  us.  And  down  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  nestling  among 
the  locust  trees,  is  my  childhood  home.  I  fancy  I  can  see 
the  blue  eyes  of  sisters  and  brother,  and  might  find  the 
mother,  with  quick  step  and  tender  smile,  at  work  in  the 
little  kitchen.  It  is  night,  and  a  strange  soft  light  from 
neither  moon  or  star,  seems  shed  over  all,  and  I  feel  a  sweet 
thrill  in  life  I  have  not  known  for  years.  Out  in  the  grove 
Nettie  calls  me.  The  trees  are  not  asleep,  but  softly  whisper- 
ing to  one  another  ;  the  flowers,  too,  are  murmuring,  and 
the  birds  are  moving  to  and  fro  with  gentle  twitter.  I  see 
many  people — strangers  ?  Why  no  !  There  is  my  old  teacher  ; 
how  glad  I  am  to  see  him.  And  here  are  schoolmates, 
and  friends  of  later  years,  and  business  men,  and  mother's 
old  neighbors.  What  does  it  mean?  They  are  the  dead. 
The  dead  living,  and  moving,  and  talking?  I  don't  know 
what  I  thought  became  of  them,  but  certainly  I  never  sup- 
posed they  met  here,  and  talked  together,  and  walked  around 
as  they  used  to.  I  did  not  know  they  were  so  many,  either. 
They  dropped  off  one  by  one,  and  nobody  counted  them. 
The  man  who  to-day  said  :  Poor  fellow,  he  is  gone,"  lay 
by  his  side  to-morrow,  and  there  were  plenty  to  take  his 
place. 

When  I  see  how  fast  they  come,  and  how  many  they  are, 
I  wonder  that  we  who  are  left  are  not  lonely,  and  impatient 
for  our  turn  to  go.  Fathers,  mothers,  children — whole  fami- 
lies. Here  are  four  who  used  to  be  neighbors  and  live  side 
by  side.  Many  times  have  I  seen  them  talking  together 
over  the  low  picket-fence  ;  many  times  been  to  their  houses 
to  borrow  a  teaspoonful  of  soda,  perhaps,  for  mother's  bis- 
cuit, or  carry  in  a  pitcher  of  fresh  milk  from  our  old,  red 
cow.  How  their  names  are  interwoven  with  all  my  child- 
hood associations  ;  how  closely  connected  with  memories  of 
my  mother  !  When  I  went  by  their  houses  last  year,  and 
noted  the  changes  and  the  strange  faces  at  the  windows,  it 
was  hard  to  think  of  them  as  dead.  I  wondered  if  plump, 
laughing  Mrs.  F.  had  forgotten  the  plum-puddings,  which 
were  her  pride  of  a  thanksgiving- day  ;  and  almost  fancied  I 
saw  Mrs.  N.,  with  shawl  over  her  head  and  knitting  in  hand, 
coming  out  of  the  gate.  And  surely  now  they  look  not  as  if 
there  were  dead.     I  begin  to  wonder  what  the  word  means, 


and  forget  I  am  dreaming,  so  natural  it  all  seems.  See  the 
soldiers,  in  the  army-blue  they  used  to  wear  so  proudly. 
Have  we  forgotten  them  in  these  long  years  of  peace  and 
prosperity?  Oh,  those  were  times  of  deep,  intense,  almost 
agonized  living,  when  we  saw  our  bravest  boys  march  cheer- 
ing away,  and  knew  how  silently  they  might  return  ! — our 
very  school-boys,  who  threw  aside  their  books,  and,  with  fire 
in  their  young  eyes,  turned  southward.  The  sunlight  fell  on 
their  fair  hair  as  they  tossed  us  a  laughing  good-bye,  and 
their  sad-faced  mothers  could  hardly  believe  the  little  boys 
of  yesterday  were  the  gallant  men  of  to-day.  And  we  girls. 
We  wrote  them  letters,  made  them  album-quilts,  gave  them 
grand  "  suppers,"  when  they  came  home  on  furloughs.  We 
cried  when  the  sad  notes  of  "  Wrap  the  flag  about  me,  boys," 
were  sung  over  their  bodies,  and  put  flowers  on  their  graves. 
But  we  lived  to  love,  and  marry,  and  grow  into  middle-aged 
people,  while  they — they,  too,  have  grown  with  the  years  ; 
and  I  feel  as  if  theirs  had  been  the  years  of  life,  not  ours,  as 
I  look  upon  them  now. 

How  quietly  the  village  is  sleeping  !  How  little  dreaming 
of  what  we  see  and  hear!  Oh,  there  are  footfalls  in  every 
household,  which  are  heard  not ;  passers  on  every  street, 
who  are  seen  not.  Some  time  we  shall  marvel  at  our  blind- 
ness—marvel that  we  did  not  hear. 

There  is  a  deep  sorrow  in  my  heart,  for  now  I  remember 
my  loss.  Even  this  beautiful  dream  can  not  help  me,  for  he 
is  not  here,  my  little  one.  Somewhere,  in  the  dazzling,  far- 
off  heavens,  they  have  him — the  angels.  The  angels  !  Who 
are  the  angels  ? 

A  friend  speaks  to  me — one  who  in  life  bore  a  light  that 
was  not  of  earth  in  her  blue  eyes,  a  purity  that  was  heaven- 
born  in  her  face. 

"When  with  you  in  human  form,  did  we  not  rejoice  and 
sorrow  with  you  ?  Can  you  believe  that  in  spirit  our  friend- 
ship waned,  or  that  we  forgot  you  ?  We  grieved  for  you 
when  your  babe  left  the  mother's  breast,  but  rest  assured  he 
came  to  loving  arms." 

And  even  as  she  speaks  I  see  a  form  approach,  brightly 
beautiful,  of  one  whom  I  called  sister  when  upon  earth,  and 
clasped  within  her  arms 

"  It  is,  O  God  !  it  is  my  baby  !     Come,  oh  come  ! " 

Divinely  sweet  his  face,  my  dear  human  baby  glorified, 
but  he  withal.  His  little  arms  are  thrown  around  my  neck  ; 
his  tender  lips  are  pressed  to  mine.  They  murmur,  "  Mam- 
ma !"  Thank  God,  my  motherhood  is  acknowledged — I 
who  bore  him  ;  I  who  loved  him  with  a  passion  death  only 
revealed  ;  I  who,  with  smiling  lips,  would  endure  tenfold  the 
agony  his  death  cost  me,  could  it  bring  him  back.  I  may 
claim  my  own.  I  thought  they  had  given  thee  into  angel 
hands,  my  baby,  who  would  teach  thee  to  lisp  other  names; 
who  would  win  thee  to  thoughts  so  high  and  holy  that  thou 
wouldst  not  remember  the  mother  who  mourned  thee.  But 
the  God  who  gave  him  to  me,  who  bound  him  to  my  life 
with  chords  that  death  only  strengthened,  who  put  to  my 
lips  a  cup  of  woe  so  bitter  that  it  maddened  me  to  drink, 
who  asks  so  much  of  woman,  has  given  her  more.  Ours 
the  immortal  crown  of  motherhood,  for  the  children  are  ours 
forevermore  ! 

One  stands  near  to  whom  I  owe  much.  There  are  tears 
in  the  bright  eyes  that  seldom  shed  tears  on  earth.  There 
is  a  longing  in  them  that  I  never  saw  before,  and  the  look  of 
a  "  little  child ".  is  upon  her  face,  as  a  hand  is  softly  laid 
upon  her  head.  I  shade  my  eyes,  for  one  is  near  whose  face 
shines  with  a  surpassing  glory. 

"You  saw  my  trouble,  Nettie?" 

"That  is  why  I  brought  you  here.  You  see  it  is  not 
lonely,  and  I  did  not  forget  you." 

#-*#*-**-*■* 

The  precious  moments  fly  swiftly,  and  earth's  life  and  du- 
ties call  me.  When  we  meet  again,  it  will  not  be  in  dream- 
land, for  I  shall  be  awake.  May  Haines. 

San  Francisco,  October,  1881. 


"  One  of  the  'effects'  of  •  Michael  Strogoff,'  in  the  novel 
as  well  as  in  the  drama,  is  the  device  by  means  of  which  the 
English  correspondent  holds  the  wires.  M.  Verne  has  had 
a  great  deal  of  credit  for  this  conceit ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  original  of  the  trick  was  a  well-known  New  York 
journalist.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales  paid  his  visit  to  the 
United  States,  this  gentleman  represented  one  of  the  morn- 
ing newspapers.  It  was  his  business  to  inform  his  employ- 
ers not  only  of  the  landing  of  his  royal  highness  on  our  soil, 
but  of  every  particular  thereof.  The  prince  was  somewhat 
tardy,  and  the  correspondent,  who  had  been  anxiously  'keep- 
ing the  wire'  with  all  sorts  of  commonplaces,  felt  his  inven- 
tion giving  out.  All  at  once  it  occurred  to  him  to  put  the 
Bible  '  on  the  hook,'  as  the  phrase  goes.  Of  course,  the  fury 
of  his  rivals  at  the  prior  occupation  of  the  wire  by  this 
enormous  scriptural  message  was  something  tremendous. 
He  had,  however,  law  and  custom  on  his  side,  and  when,  at 
about  the  twelfth  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis,  the 
prince  crossed  the  frontier,  he  had  only  to  take  up  the  thread 
of  his  regular  report,  and  shelve  his  Bible.  It  has  always 
been  an  interesting  question  among  his  confreres  where  he 
got  his  copy  of  the  scriptures."  The  above,  from  the  New 
York  Hour,  is  interesting,  although  incorrect  in  one  partic- 
ular. The  device  of  "holding  the  wire  "  does  not  appear  in 
the  novel  named,  but  in  another  one  of  Jules  Verne's  works 
"  L'lle  Mystdrieuse." 

A  Colorado  poet,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Boomerang, 
has  addressed  a  "serenade"  to  "Annie."  It  is  very  good. 
It  consists  of  a  portion  of  Bayard  Taylor's  "  Bedouin  Song." 
If  the  local  bards  who  afflict  us  would  only  steal  and  adapt 
with  as  much  discrimination  as  this  young  man,  we  would 
be  spared  the  reading  of  much  bad  poetry. 

A  weird  story  has  been  published  in  England  of  the  read- 
ing of  the  marriage  service  by  a  clergyman,  Mr.  Piatt,  over 
the  dead  body  of  a  young  lady,  Miss  Mainwaring,  who  died 
unexpectedly  on  her  wedding-day,  at  Portsmouth.  It  is  a 
ghastly  tale,  but  it  turns  out  to  be  "  made  out  of  the  whole 
cloth."  

George  Washington  was  a  great  general.  It  was  not  un- 
til he  adorned  a  postage  stamp  that  he  was  licked. 

'  They  call  me  a  pivot.  Do  I  look  like  a  pivot  ?"— David 
Davis. 


A    STORY    OF    THE    OZARKS. 


The  Frontier  Bad  Man  and  the  Slender  City  Youth. 


CHAPTER    I. 

The  stage  from  Fort  Smith  drew  up  at  the  rough,  frontier 
settlement  of  Cave  Creek,  with  rattle,  and  bang,  and  crack- 
ing whip.  But  one  passenger  alighted.  He  was  a  very 
small,  slender,  beardless,  effeminate  man,  and  dressed  in  an 
elegant  suit  of  black  cloth.  The  face  was  faultlessly  hand- 
some, yet  it  bore  a  sad,  careworn  expression. 

"  You  want  a  hotel,  don't  ye  ?"  asked  Bill  Smith,  the  land- 
lord. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

"What  might  be  your  name,  stranger ?"  asked  the  land- 
lord. 

"  Call  me  Foy — Fineas  Foy,"  answered  the  guest. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  won't  find  the  situation  here  very  nice, 
Mr.  Foy,"  said  the  landlord,  whose  curiosity  was  aroused  by 
the  appearance  of  the  man. 

Fineas  replied  civilly,  and  the  landlord  went  to  his  bar. 

"  Curiousest  cuss  you  ever  seed,"  exclaimed  he,  when  once 
more  in  the  circle  of  bar-room  loungers. 

"  I  don't  like  his  looks,"  remarked  Pete  Hanlan. 

"  Why,"  asked  Smith. 

"  Oh,  he's  too  slick  and  purty  to  be  any  good." 

"Nothing  good  here,  but  Smith's  whisky,"  said  Hanlan  ; 
"  and  suppose  we  all  take  some  of  it,  and  get  braced  up  a 
little  by  the  time  Big  George  comes  back.  He'll  be  back  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  he'll  want  to  clean  out  the  ranch,  as  usual. 
Come  up,  all  of  you,  and  say  what  it  is." 

"Wonder  somebody  don't  kill  Big  George,"  said  Smith, 
as  he  placed  the  glasses  on  the  bar.  "  I  never  see  just  such 
a  cuss  as  he  is — whcop  and  cuss,  and  want  to  shoot,  and  cut, 
and  stir  things  up  ginerally,  and  all  just  for  the  pure  fun  of 
the  thing." 

"  He's  a  mighty  bad  man,  and  somebody  ought  to  kill 
him,"  said  the  landlord. 

Just  then  Fineas  stepped  into  the  bar-room. 

CHAPTER  11. 

"  Here  I  come  ! — wild,  forked,  and  hairy  on  both  sides. 
Some  big,  double-fisted  galoot  come  and  get  on  to  my  hump 
and  let  me  throw  him." 

"  That's  him  ;  he'll  want  to  fight  as  soon  as  he  gets  in," 
said  Green.     "  He's  been  on  the  war-path  all  day." 

Big  George  was  nearly  seven  feet  high,  broad  and  heavily 
built.  With  long  matted  hair  and  beard  of  reddish  hue, 
small  twinkling  gray  eyes,  nearly  concealed  under  the  shaggy 
overhanging  brows,  red-shirted  and  rough  in  the  extreme, 
he  was  not  a  pleasant  picture  to  look  upon.  Yelling  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  he  walked,  or  rather  staggered  to  the  bar, 
and  called  for  whisky.  He  drank  in  silence,  paid  for  his 
drink,  and  then  turned   again  on  the  crowd. 

"  Say,  what  you  fellers  roostin'  round  here  for  ?  say  ?  You 
won't  drink,  nor  you  won't  fight,  and  I  don't  see  why  you 
don't  go  home.  Say,  won't  some  of  you  fellers  take  pity  on 
a  poor  orphan  and  git  up  and  give  me  a  crack  on  the  nose, 
jest  to  wake  me  up?" 

Nobody  responding  to  the  challenge,  he  began  to  dance 
up  and  down  the  room,  striking  the  most  war-like  attitudes, 
and  now  and  then  yelling  defiance  to  all  northwestern  Ar- 
kansas. Suddenly  Big  George  stopped  his  frightful  but 
ridiculous  performances.  His  eyes  fell  for  the  time  on  the 
slender  form  of  Fineas,  still  seated  on  the  keg  near  the  door 
The  gigantic  warrior  walked  quietly  over  to  Fineas,  and 
pausing  before  him,  stared  insolently  at  him  for  nearly  a 
minute.  Suddenly  he  burst  into  a  loud  peal  of  the  most 
idiotic  laughter,  throwing  up  his  hands  and  slapping  his  legs 
in  the  most  comical  manner. 

"Well,  well,"  said  he,  "did  I  ever  in  this  world  !  Why, 
little  man,  ain't  you  feared  you'll  slip  through  a  crack  in  the 
floor  and  get  lost  ?  "■ 

Fineas  did  not  reply. 

"Don't  want  to  speak  to  me,  hey?  You  are  a  fine  picter  ! 
Fine  speciment  you  are  to  try  to  rile  me  up.  Why,  I  could 
grease  you  with  an  ounce  of  butter  and  swallow  you  whole." 

Still  Fineas  made  no  reply. 

"  Sullen,  is  ye  ?  Ain't  you  goin'  to  say  nothin',  and  jest  set 
there  and  aggravate  me  till  I  git  mad  and  squash  ye  ?  Is  that 
it  ?  Or  may  be  you're  on  the  shoot,  hey  ?  Oh,  Jemimy  hoss 
fly  !  ain't  he  a  bad  man." 

The  giant,  drawing  two  large  revolvers  and  brandishing 
them  around  his  head,  struck  up  his  ridiculous  war-dance 
again. 

CHAPTER   III. 

Fineas  Foy,  rising  from  the  empty  keg,  with  calm  resolu- 
tion in  his  eye,  deliberately  approached  and  confronted 
the  great  bully.  The  by-standers  realized  that  there  was  at 
last  found  a  match  for  Big  George,  who,  astonished  at  the 
slender  youth's  temerity,  stood  stupidly  gazing  at  him. 

"Will  you  repeat,  sir,  those  opprobrious  epithets  which 
you  just  found  fit  to  employ?"  said  Fineas. 

There  was  a  roar  like  that  of  a  maddened  bull,  a  rush,  a 
discharge  of  revolvers,  followed  by  dense  smoke.  A  form 
was  seen  to  rise  in  the  air,  and  then  to  be  agitated  violently, 
performing  that  peculiar  feat  known  as  "mopping  the  floor." 

CHAPTER    IV. 

The  form  was  that  of  Fineas  Foy. 

—Adapted  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  commonplace  of  the 
Arkansaw  Traveler. 


Parisian  fashionables  have  discarded  the  name  or  in- 
itials formerly  embroidered  on  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and 
adopted  instead  a  flower  and  motto  to  ornament  the 
corner  of  their  mouchoirs.  Thus  one  beauty  chooses  a  rose 
with  the  device  "  I  am  all  heart ;  "  another  a  poppy  with  the 
inscription,  "Beauty  dwells  in  the  heart,  and  not  in  the 
face  ;"  above  a  sprig  of  mignonette  is  the  modest  remark, 
"  My  qualities  surpass  my  charms  ;  "  "I  cling  or  die"  sur- 
mounts an  ivy  leaf ;  "  Purity  and  nobility  "  is  written  over  a 
lily  ;  while  some  sentimental  damsel  inscribes  above  a  prim- 
rose "  I  am  misunderstood." 

Frank  Dodson  and  Ellen  Bailey,  a  runaway  couple,  being 
pursued  through  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  married  themselves  in 
the  street  by  calling  witnesses  to  hear  their  mutual  agree 
ment  to  take  each  other,  and  a  magistrate  decided  that  the 
marriage  was  legal. 
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An  active  and  intelligent  member  of  the  Patriotic  Order 
Sons  of  America,  and  an  officer  in  Camp  No.  14  of  the 
order,  informs  us  that  we  misrepresent  the  principles  of  the 
organization;  that  it  is  not  in  any  sense  political,  but  sim- 
ply a  beneficial  association  of  native-born  Americans  for 
charitable  and  mortuary  purposes.  We  are  not  a  member 
of  the  organization,  and  hence  we  can  not  undertake  to  put 
our  opinion  against  his  knowledge.  We  can  only  say  this  : 
that  if  this  order  has  been  called  into  existence  to  dole  out 
charity  to  widows  and  to  bury  dead  Americans,  then  its 
name  is  a  frauds  its  pretense  for  existence  is  a  sham,  and 
it  is  altogether  undeserving  the  countenance  of  any  in- 
telligent person.  Eleemosynary  societies  are  very  well. 
Insurance  companies,  like  those  of  the  Workmen,  Knights 
of  Honor,  and  Chosen  Friends,  are  in  every  respect  desira- 
ble. Organizations  for  mutual  benefit,  such  as  the  main- 
tenance of  the  sick,  burial  of  the  dead,  and  support  of  sur- 
vivors, are  in  the  highest  degree  commendable.  There  is  a 
class  of  such  organizations  for  which  we  have  the  highest 
regard,  and  their  active  promoters  we  hold  in  high  esteem. 
They  do  great  good,  and,  when  honestly  administered,  are 
entitled  to  be  encouraged.  There  are  other  institutions, 
older  and  more  pretentious,  which  have  outlived  their  days 
of  usefulness,  if  they  ever  had  any,  and,  except  that  they  are 
venerable  by  reason  of  their  age,  are  entitled  to  but  little 
respect.  The  time  has  gone  by  in  this  world  when  anything 
should  be  venerated  simply  because  it  is  old.  Those  secret 
societies  which  have  nothing  left  but  their  traditions,  their 
absurd  ceremonials,  and  their  worn-out  regalias ;  which 
have  no  single,  earnest  purpose  to  accomplish,  no  good  to 
achieve,  and  who  spend  more  money  in  rent,  official  salaries, 
showy  funerals,  and  for  regalia,  crape,  and  mourning  gloves, 
than  for  charity,  had  better  be  permitted  to  die  out  and  be 
forgotten.  They  are  as  useless  as  mile-stones  to  the  traveler 
who  does  not  propose  to  return  that  way.  If  the  Patriotic 
Order  Sons  of  America  is  not  political  it  is  nothing.  We 
know  of  no  good  reason  why  American  citizens  should 
secretly  organize  for  the  purpose  of  burying  their  dead  or 
dispensing  charity  to  the  living.  Assuredly  the  time  has  not 
yet  come  in  this  country  when  we  who  are  to  it  native- 
born  may  not  meet  openly  for  these  purposes.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  grips,  and  pass-words,  and  secret  signs,  and 
outside  sentinels,  and  inside  doorkeepers  in  order  to  bury 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Weller  or  J.  A.  Magagnos.  If  the  order  is 
secret  because  it  has  purposes  which  it  is  ashamed  to  avow, 
then  it  is  simply  contemptible.  If  it  has  objects  to  accom- 
plish which  it  dare  not  disclose,  then  its  members  are 
guilty  of  a  moral  cowardice  which  deserves  the  scorn  of 
every  brave  and  true  man.  But  if  the  order  is  composed, 
as  its  name  would  indicate,  of  native-born  Americans  ;  if  its 
object,  as  its  name  would  suggest,  is  patriotism  ;  if  it  be- 
lieves that  the  best  interests  of  the  country  are  menaced 
with  danger,  or  that  from  any  source  peril  is  threatened 
to  the  republic,  then  it  has  a  motive  for  its  exist- 
ence, then  it  is  justified  in  enrolling  its  members 
into  a  secret  society,  and  binding  them  to  fidelity 
by  oaths,  and  imposing  penalties  for  their  breach. 
We  believe  that  such  necessity  exists.  We  believe  that  there 
are  dingers  ahead — dangers  that  may  be  avoided.  We  look 
uith  apprehension  upon   the  very  great  immigration  that   is 


now  inundating  the  country.  Much  of  it  is  of  the  pauper 
and  criminal  element.  Much  of  it  is  composed  of  the  igno- 
rant and  bigoted.  Some  of  it  is  vicious  and  turbulent. 
Some  of  it  is  agrarian  and  communistic.  And  very  much — 
too  much — of  it  is  disposed  to  take  far  too  active  a  part  in 
our  political  affairs. 

We  think  the  Irish,  as  a  class — having  many  honorable 
exceptions — have  become  altogether  unendurable  in  their 
political  insolence  and  party  impudence,  and  that  they 
should  be  compelled  to  take  that  subordinate  place  in  Amer- 
ican politics  that  belongs  to  the  ignorant  and  alien-born.  We 
think  the  papal  power,  as  embodied  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  this  country,  is  dangerous,  because  we  think  it  in- 
terferes, as  a  church  organization,  with  the  administration  of 
our  civil  affairs.  We  believe  that  political  teachings  from 
the  Pope  of  Rome  are  passed  down  through  Roman  priests 
and  pulpits,  till  they  control  the  political  conduct  of  the 
more  ignorant  and  bigoted  of  the  believers  in  papal  infalli- 
bility and  the  Pope's  rightful  claim  to  the  civil  dominion  of 
the  world.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  that  the  Pope  claims  to  be 
the  vice-ger.ent  of  God  on  earth,  and  His  infallible  representa- 
tive ;  claiming,  as  we  know  he  has  always  claimed,  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  allegiance  of  all  in  civil  authority  as  well  as  in 
spiritual,  we  think  the  citizen  is  not  a  good  Catholic  who 
does  not  squarely  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  the  Pope,  as 
his  spiritual  guide  and  head  of  the  infallible  church,  is  not 
entitled  to  a  higher  allegiance  than  is  due  to  the  laws  and 
magistracy  of  the  country.  No  other  position  than  this  is 
logical,  and  we  distrust  either  the  intelligence  or  the  sincer- 
ity of  any  man  who  takes  any  other  position.  The  "  intelli- 
gent" Catholic  who  undertakes  to  dispute  the  fact  as  we 
have  here  stated  it,  ignores  the  last  twelve  centuries  of  Eu- 
ropean history  ;  ignores  all  that  sacred  and  profane  history 
has  written  of  the  assumption  of  papal  supremacy ;  ignores 
half  the  bloody  sacrifices  of  European  battle-fields,  half 
the  diplomatic  intrigues  of  courts,  and  all  of  the  history 
of  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  where  cardinals  and 
legatees  from  Rome  were  placed  as  premiers  with  kings, 
There  is  not  an  American  school-girl — outside  of  a  nunnery — 
nor  an  American  boy — outside  of  a  monkery — who  does 
not  recall  the  story  of  papal  intrigue,  and  papal 
interference  with  all  the  governments  of  Europe.  We 
recognize  the  necessity  of  American  societies,  because  we 
fear — because  we  know — that  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the 
Society  of  Jesus  are  plotting  against  republican  govern- 
ment in  America.  They  are  endeavoring  to  undermine  our 
educational  system,  and  in  its  place  they  would  give  us  the 
education  of  priests,  and  control  our  politics  under  the  disci- 
pline of  the  confessional.  They  would  declare  all  existing 
marriage  relations,  not  celebrated  by  the  priest  after  confes- 
sion and  between  believers  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman 
faith,  as  adulterous  ;  all  children,  not  born  within  the  altar 
ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Church,  as  illegitimate.  They 
would  establish  for  us  a  state  religion,  endow  their  churches 
from  the  public  treasury,  and  support  them  by  public  tax. 
They  would  foist,  as  in  Europe,  their  long-gowned  and  snuff- 
taking  pensioners  upon  the  toiling  and  industrious  of  our 
land  ;  and  when,  in  time,  they  had  rooted  out  our  ecclesias- 
tical system,  and  on  its  ruins  built  their  own  structure  of 
religious  faith,  they  would,  as  in  Rome  only  fifteen  years 
ago,  drive  our  churches  out  of  existence,  and  make  the 
worship  of  God  impossible  by  the  prohibition  of  ariy  other 
form  than  that  of  the  Papal  Church  of  Rome.  They  would, 
if  they  dared,  re-enact  the  horrors  of  the  Middle  Ages  to 
root  out  heresy  from  this  American  land.  The  immediate 
steps  in  this  direction  would  be  to  give  us  Pope's-Irish 
school  directors,  Pope's-Irish  schoolmasters,  Pope's  Irish 
for  our  police,  Pope's  Irish  in  our  legislature.  They  would 
supersede  an  American  Catholic  politician  in  Congress,  like 
General  Rosecrans,  by  a  Pope's  political  Irish  Democrat, 
like  little  bobby  ferral.  They  would  run  our  primaries  by 
Irish  bosses,  and  stuff  the  ballot-boxes  through  Irish  repeat- 
ers. They  would  fill  Democratic  nominating  conventions 
with  Irish.  They  would  put  on  our  municipal  ticket  twenty- 
seven  Irish  Catholic  candidates,  one  or  two  Polish  Jews,  and 
a  half-dozen  American  demagogues,  and  then,  if  the  laws  of 
the  country  were  not  administered  to  their  satisfaction,  or 
if,  by  international  treaty,  Chinese  were  permitted  to  live  in 
the  country,  they  would  get  up  an  Irish  riot,  and  threaten 
hemp  and  conflagration  to  those  who  would  not  discharge 
their  Chinese  servants  who  were  competent,  industrious, 
honest,  courteous,  and    clean,  and  hire  Irish,  who  were  not 


We  recognize  the  necessity  of  American  societies  to  cure 
existing  evils  and  to  ward  off  threatened  calamities.  We 
recognize  that  these  societies  must  be  political.  They  should 
be  purely  political ;  and  if  the  men  who  belong  to  them  can- 
not leave  money  enough  to  bury  them,  or  to  take  care  of  their 
widows,  let  them  join  some  society  that  makes  a  business  of 
doing  such  things.  It  is  perhaps  proper  that  such  societies 
should  be  secret,  so  that  their  work  may  not  be  defeated  by 
the  work  of  the  Papal  church  and  the  Society  of  Jesus,  which 
s  secret.  A  society  working  for  patriotic  motives  has  as 
much  right  to  work  under  oath-bound  pledges  as  has  the 
society  ol   Ignatius  Loyola,  and  it  has  as  much  right  to  have 


its  members  report  their  work,  and  take  their  instructions  in 
secret,  as  has  the  priest  to  take  whispered  disclosures  at  the 
confessional.  This  secret  business  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and 
inclination,  and  policy.  Let  those  who  choose  work  in 
secret ;  as  for  ourselves,  we  like  the  open  work.  We  would 
rather  fight  all  nature  in  a  storm  at  sea  by  daylight,  than  a 
black  cat  in  a  dark  closet.  We  are  disposed  to  fear  that  the 
Patriotic  Order  of  Sons  of  America  has  iallen  into  bad  hands 
in  California  ;  that  it  has  been  unfortunate  to  have  placed 
in  its  leadership  the  most  contemptible  of  all  human  things, 
viz  :  cowardly  Americans.  The  man  who  lacks  the  moral 
courage,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  to  declare 
that  he  is  an  American,  and  proud  of  it,  ought  to  die.  The 
moral  coward  who  hopes  to  gain  money  in  business,  or  office, 
or  honors,  by  refusing  to  take  position  beside  his  comrades 
of  native  birth,  ought  to  be  banished  from  the  land,  die,  and 
be  born  again.  His  resurrection  should  be  in  Ireland, 
and  at  his  second  birth  he  should  come  into  the  world  a  full- 
grown  Pope's  political  Irish  Democrat.  {^Memorandum — 
This  last  allusion  is  to  a  prominent  candidate  for  mayor,  who 
was  afraid  it  would  hurt  him  if  it  was  known  that  he  took 
the  Argonaut.  He  was  not  nominated.]  In  conclusion,  and 
seventeenthly,  it  is  our  advice  to  those  who  are  Americans 
to  ascertain,  before  they  join  the  P.  O.  S.  A.,  whether  its 
purpose  is  confined  to  burying  the  dead  and  to  beneficial 
purposes,  or  whether  it  has  the  higher  and  nobler  incentive 
of  national  patriotism.  In  final  conclusion,  eighteenthly  and 
lastly,  we  recommend  to.  those  who  are  now  in  the  order, 
and  who  joined  it  from  loyal  motives  and  for  a  patriotic  pur- 
pose, and  who  do  not  want  to  be  buried  by  charity,  to  have 
their  own  way,  vote  down  and  out  all  the  moral  cowards 
who  are  afraid  to  talk  or  act  except  behind  grips,  and  winks, 
and  blind  nods.  Put  in  your  own  officers,  elect  your  own 
"  High  Muck-a-Mucks "  and  "  Grand  Sovereign  Deputy 
Door  Nobs."  Make  the  organization  political.  Give  it  a 
national  character.  Give  it  an  open,  avowed,  and  honorable 
political  purpose.  Let  its  members  guard  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  Stales,  preserve  the  Union,  perpetuate  liberty, 
learning,  and  freedom  of  conscience,  and  let  the  dead  bury 
the  dead. 

The  boy-preacher  !  Twenty-eight  years  of  age  !  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Harrison  leaps  into  the  Methodist  arena  with 
religious  hand-springs  and  ecclesiastical  somersaults,  and 
with  a  "How  do  you  like  me,  Mr.  Merryman?"  sets  the 
Christian  community  into  emotional  convulsions.  Religious 
sensations  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  this  rather  old  boy- 
preacher  begins  his  clerical  endeavor  to  light  revival  fires  in 
our  midst  with  such  fantastic  tricks  as  should  make  respect- 
able angels  weep.  At  the  church  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Jewell,  on  Sunday  evening,  to  an  over-crowded  house,  the 
boy-preacher  took  for  his  text  :  "  Have  faith  in  God."  "His 
"  manner  was  exceedingly  nervous  and  excitable.  As  he 
"  proceeded,  he  raised  his  voice  to  the  highest  possible 
"  pitch,  and  then  lowered  it  suddenly  to  almost  a  whisper. 
"  Now  he  was  pacing  back  and  forth  on  the  platform  like  a 
"  caged  lion,  and  anon  kneeling  devoutly  on  the  platform's 
"  edge.  Once  he  jumped  quickly  to  the  altar,  and  placed 
"his  foot  upon  the  altar  rail  as  if  he  were  about  to  spring 
"into  the  midst  of  the  congregation  ;  but  after  talking  there 
"  a  few  moments,  he  returned  slowly  to  the  pulpit  by  way  of 
"the  side  stairs.  He  couldn't  help  being  excited,  and  he 
"  wouldn't  if  he  could.  Men  ought  to  be  excited  about  reli- 
"gion  when  their  fellow-men  were  dropping  rapidly  into 
"hell  all  around  them.  He  did  not  preach  regular  sermons, 
"he  said,  but  talked  right  on,  now  of  this  and  now  of  that, 
"just  as  the  spirit  of  God  gave  him  utterance.  He  related 
"  several  remarkable  instances  of  conversion  under  his 
"  preaching.  As  he  went  on,  sounds  of  crying  were  occa- 
sionally heard,  and  the  speaker's  excitement  was  appar- 
"  ently  intense.  On  one  occasion,  he  said,  men  had  caught 
"  hold  of  the  pillars  of  the  church,  feeling  that  they  were 
"going  down  swift  to  hell,  and  cried  out  in  an  agony  to  save 
"  them  from  the  burning  pit.  It  would  be  so  here.  He  knew 
"  it.  God  had  promised  him,  in  his  room  that  afternoon, 
"  while  in  prayer,  that  he  should  have  plenty  of  souls  here 
"for  his  hire.  After  a  large  show  of  hands  by  those  who  de- 
"  sired  full  salvation,  prayer  was  offered,  and  notice  was 
"given  of  meetings  every  evening  at  seven  o'clock,  except 
"  Saturday,  and  beginning  on  Thursday  an  afternoon 
"  meeting  at  three  o'clock.  The  doors  would  not  be 
"  opened  until  the  hour  came."  This  description  is 
from  a  worldly  daily,  and  these  ecclesiastical  antics  are  as 
they  appeared  to  the  ungodly.  Perhaps  such  an  exhibition 
of  mountebankism  is  the  proper  way  to  present  the  truths 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Perhaps-this  kind  of  sensational- 
ism may  prevent  people  from  "dropping  rapidly  into  hell," 
and  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  this  kind  of  jugglery  to 
"save  them  from  the  burning  pit."  But  as  to  our  unregen- 
erate  sense  there  is  no  hell,  nor  burning  pit,  all  this  seems 
to  be  the  exaggerated  nonsense  of  an  emotional  fanatic. 
What  right  have  we  to  laugh  at  dancing  Dervishes  or  Shak- 
ing Quakers,  if  this  sort  of  thing  shall  receive  the  counte- 
nance of  the  Methodist  Church?  If  from  out  their  honored 
graves  could  come  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  George  Whit- 
field, Howel  Harris,  Phillip  Embury,  Barbara  Heck,  John 
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Fletcher,  Richard  Watson,  Maxwell,  John  Nelson,  and  Lor- 
enzo Dow,  how  would  they  regard  the  gymnastic  pyrotech- 
nics of  this  boy-preacher?  There  may  be  most  excellent 
and  emotional  souls  who  can  cry  over  this  sort  of  thing,  and 
it  may  do  them  good.  It  may  be  that  out  of  this  kind  of 
religious  enthusiasm  there  come  to  some  men  reformed  and 
better  lives,  but  to  us  it  seems  altogether  ridiculous  and 
absurd  ;  and  it  is  the  result  of  our  observation  that  the  emo- 
tional piety  which  is  the  growth  of  these  excitations  is  short- 
lived. If  the  human  reason  be  convinced  of  immortal  truths 
by  such  display  ;  if  the  minds  of  rational  men  and  women 
are  to  be  thus  convinced,  then  the  grave  arguments  of  those 
dignified,  wise,  and  prayerful  men  who  established  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  and  laid  broad  and  deep  its  permanent  founda- 
tions, sadly  mistook  the  proper  mode  of  teaching  divine  truths. 
From  the  proceedings  of  Monday  evening,  as  reported  by 
the  daily  press,  we  make  the  following  extracts  illustrating 
how  this  ecclesiastical  Punch-and-Judy  show  is  conducted 
by  this  clerical  Mr.  Punch  :  "After  bouncing  around  the 
"  pulpit  he  suddenly  drops  down,  exclaiming  :  '  Everybody 
"  '  pray  !  Every  Christian  pray  !  O  God,  we  do  thank 
"(Thee  to-night  that  we  are  not  in  heaven,  and  we 
"'thank  Thee  that  we  are  not  in  hell ! '  The  invocation 
"  was  emphasized  with  such  gesticulations  as  thumping  the 
"  knee,  rending  the  hair,  and  the  like,  followed  by  a  discon- 
nected series  of  personal  experiences,  and  tales  of  wicked 
"  converts,  the  whole  attended  by  the  most  violent  contor- 
"  tions  of  the  physical  man.  Anecdotes  and  exhortation 
"  followed,  with  a  chorus  of  '  Aniens'  from  preachers.  On 
"  one  occasion  he  sprang  at  a  bound  out  of  the  pulpit  to  the 
"  floor  below,  walked  with  his  feet  on  the  backs  of  seats, 
"  tapped  with  his  heels,  appealing  to  the  galleries.  Thus 
"  did  he  beg,  flatter,  and  cajole,  now  leaping  on  the  plat- 
"  form  and  shouting  a  line  or  two  of  some  hymn."  Well 
may  this  jumping-jack  of  a  boy-preacher  thank  God  he  was 
not  in  heaven,  and  if  we  ever  get  to  heaven,  we  hope  he  may 
not  come  there  with  his  antics.  Such  conduct  is  more  ap- 
propriate to  a  "  nigger  "  camp-meeting.  We  do  not  under- 
rate the  value  of  emotional  piety,  and  we  can  well 
understand  the  mental  excitation  that  will  carry  enthusiasm 
beyond  the  bounds  of  cool  moderation  ;  but  we  cannot  un- 
derstand the  methodical  frenzy  that  reproduces  itself 
night  after  night,  and  is  mechanically  pumped  up  for  the 
purpose  of  moving  men  by  vulgar  anecdotes  and  romantic 
stories  to  exclamatory  "  amens,"  "  bless  Gods,"  and  women  to 
hysterical  tears  and  slobbery  sobs.  We  have  no  patience 
with  this  kind  of  frenzy.  It  is  not  religion.  It  is  a  burlesque 
on  the  worship  of  God.  It  is  irreverent  and  blasphemous. 
It  brings  religion  into  contempt,  and  holds  up  the  solemn 
service  of  God's  altar  to  ridicule.  It  is  not  in  accord  with 
the^taid,  and  dignified,  and  earnest  teachings  of  the  early 
fathers  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Such  things  as  these  are 
turning  the  world  into  infidelity — are  filling  the  world  not 
only  with  unbelievers,  but  with  scoffers.  The  sublime  truths 
of  the  Christian  religion  have  demanded  the  most  patient 
investigation  of  learned  men,  and  have  been  taught  by 
the  eloquent  and  gifted.  Good  men  have  demonstrated  the 
sincerity  of  their  convictions  by  martyrdom  and  death.  Away 
back  in  the  ages  there  is  a  long  line  of  Christian  heroes,  and 
scholars,  and  martyrs.  Abroad  in  this  Christian  land  are 
thoughtful,  earnest,  God-fearing,  gifted  men  ;  but  they  do 
not  travel  with  cap  and  bells  and  in  motley  garb,  to  turn 
churches  into  play-houses,  and  travesty  religious  services 
with  the  tricks  of  a  mountebank. 


We  are  not  over-impressed  with  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining resident  ministers  abroad.  Consuls  and  commercial 
agents,  yes  ;  but  diplomatic  representatives  at  foreign  courts 
are  the  necessities  of  an  age  that  is  passed,  and  of  condi- 
tions that  no  longer  exist.  When  questions  of  peace  or  war 
depended  upon  dynastic  marriages,  and  international  affairs 
were  affected  by  court  intrigues,  when  mistresses  ruled 
kings,  it  may  have  been  indispensable  that  there  should  be 
a  resident  plenipotentiary  to  act  as  a  spy,  and  advise  his  gov- 
ernment of  plots  and  conspiracies  threatening  it.  But  in 
this  age  of  enlightened  civilization,  when  international  inter- 
course is  regulated  by  international  law  ;  when  America  is 
only  ten  days  distant  from  Europe  by  mail,  and  when 
any  European  court  may  be  reached  by  instantaneous  tele- 
graphic communication,  there  seems  but  little  necessity  for 
maintaining  embassies  abroad.  For  the  United  States  of 
America  we  recognize  no  such  necessity.  We  have  no  fear 
of  court  intrigues,  no  dispute  over  national  boundaries,  no 
possible  claimants,  by  reason  of  marriage  alliance,  for  our 
republican  throne.  To  us  there  is  no  danger  of  surprise 
from  foreign  fleets,  nor  invasion  from  foreign  armies.  If, 
however,  it  is  desirable,  in  order  to  maintain  our  national 
dignity,  that  we  should  be  represented  at  foreign  courts  by 
resident  and  permanent  embassadors,  then  it  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  appropriate  to  have  appointed  to  such  positions 
gentlemen — men  of  culture,  social  position,  and  wealth. 
Such  a  one  we  have  at  the  court  of  Austria  in  the  person  of 
William  Walter  Phelps.  This  gentleman,  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  Vienna  by  General  Garfield,  established  him- 
self by  securing  for  his  official  residence  one  of  the 
most  stately  palaces  in  that  luxurious  city.     This  palace, 


which  belongs  to  Count  Nako,  has  a  large  and  beautiful  in- 
terior, with  walls  and  ceilings  of  old  oak  magnificently 
carved.  It  is  filled  with  rare  and  costly  antiques,  both  in 
furniture  and  objects  of  art.  Here  he  entertains  in  a  way 
that  reflects  credit  upon  his  country  ;  and  in  the  event  of 
any  diplomatic  complications,  Mr.  Phelps  has  the  ability  to 
deal  with  them.  We  are  sorry  to  be  informed  that  his  per- 
sonal and  political  relations  with  our  new  President  are  such 
that  he  is  likely  to  be  recalled.  We  understand  that,  in  re- 
cognition of  the  political  changes  at  Washington,  he  has  ten- 
dered his  resignation. 

We  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  in  the  rumor  of  Mr. 
Sargent's  appointment  to  a  cabinet  position.  The  pressure 
from  the  East:  is  very  great.  General  Arthur  has  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  Mr.  Sargent.  Mr.  Conkling  has  other 
friends  to  reward,  and  General  Grant  will  not  ask  for  any 
favor  of  this  kind  to  be  charged  against  him.  There  is  no 
pressure  from  this  State  in  favor  of  Mr.  Sargent,  because  he 
has,  by  his  political  affiliations  and  by  his  continuing  in- 
timacy with  the  Gorham-Carr  faction,  alienated  all  his  for- 
mer respectable  party  friends.  Those  who  adhere  to  him 
now  are  the  desperate  ones.  Mr.  Sargent  has  virtues 
which  are  appreciated  by  his  personal  friends.  He  is  honest 
in  his  personal  and  in  his  official  relations.  He  has  indus- 
try, energy,  and  great  pertinacity.  His  forgetfulness  of  past 
favors,  and  his  infidelity  to  those  who  once  served  him,  are 
not  compensated  by  his  gratitude  to  the  worst  element  in  his 
party,  and  his  loyalty  to  the  most  consummate  rascals  who 
dishonor  it.  Mr.  Sargent  is  not  broad-minded  nor  large- 
souled.  He  is  not  in  any  sense  great.  He  is  not  a  man  of 
learning,  nor  of  the  brain  capacity  to  be  one.  There  is  no 
amount  of  work  that  his  great  energy  and  untiring  care  can 
perform  that  will  compensate  for  his  lack  of  early  education. 
Mr.  Sargent  is  impulsive,  passionate,  and  vindictive. 
He  carries  resentment  as  a  redwood  stump  carries 
fire.  There  is  nothing  about  him  that  is  genial  or  generous. 
He  never  forgives,  and  he  never  forgets.  He  lacks  all  judi- 
cial qualities.  He  is  an  advocate.  In  debate  he  is  always 
earnest  and  never  eloquent.  In  Congress  he  was  an  efficient 
member.  He  was  always  true  to  his  political  principles, 
and  true  to  his  party  confederates.  He  was  very  serviceable 
to  his  constituents.  He  never  neglected  even  his  party 
enemies,  when  to  work  with  them  or  for  them  was  a  public 
duty.  As  a  counselor  Mr.  Sargent  lacks  every  quality  ;  as 
a  cabinet  adviser  there  could  be  found  few  men  so  utterly 
disqualified  as  he.  As  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  Post- 
master-General, Mr.  Sargent,  so  far  as  he  could  know  what 
was  going  on  in  his  department,  would  be  efficient  and  hon- 
est ;  but  if  his  appointments  should  be  chosen  from  his  party 
friends  in  San  Francisco,  or  their  kind,  they  would  form 
thieving  rings,  and  build  up  star  routes  under  his  very  nose, 
and  he  would  not  have  the  moral  courage  or  the  mental 
nerve  to  denounce  and  expose  them.  Loyalty  to  official 
thieves  and  fidelity  to  dishonest  friends  are  the  Grant  virtues 
which  ex-Senator  Sargent  possesses  in  a  marked  degree. 


The  administration  of  President  Arthur  is  placed  in  a 
critical  position  in  reference  to  the  star-route  thieves.  The 
country  is  firmly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  national 
treasury  has  been  robbed  through  fraudulent  mail  contracts. 
Everybody  is  convinced  that  Brady  and  his  associates  are 
guilty  of  the  crime.  The  fact  that  Brady  established  the 
National  Republican  newspaper  at  Washington,  and  that  IT, 
under  the  editorial  management  of  Gorham,  vilified  the 
Garfield  wing  of  the  party,  and  advocated  the  stalwart  wing, 
identified — so  far  as  Black-and-Tan  could  do  it — the  star- 
route  thieves  with  the  stalwarts.  MacVeagh  and  James, 
having  began  a  vigorous  prosecution,  are  compelled  to  re- 
sign. Will  their  successors  push  these  criminals?  Will 
President  Arthur  bring  the  power  of  the  executive  office  to 
bear  against  them,  or  to  favor  their  escape  ?  The  nation 
watches  the  result,  and  suspiciously.  It  will  place  Mr. 
Arthur,  his  Attorney- General,  and  his  Postmaster- General 
in  an  embarrassing  position  if  the  star-route  thieves  shall 
be  permitted  to  go  unwhipped  of  the  justice  which  they  de- 
serve, and  which  the  people  think  they  would  have  received 
if  Guiteau  the  assassin  had  not  brought  Arthur  the  stalwart 
into  power.  

Just  where  political  and  party  strategy  ought  to  end,  and 
patriotism  begin,  is  always  a  matter  difficult  to  determine. 
It  would  have  been  very  magnanimous,  and  very  generous, 
and  very  graceful,  if  the  Democratic  Senators,  finding  them- 
selves in  a  majority,  had,  in  the  first  place,  waived  that  fact, 
and  given  the  president  pro  tern,  to  the  Republicans.  It 
would  have  been  attributed  to  them  as  an  act  of  patriotism, 
as  becoming  as  it  would  have  been  exceptional,  and  might 
have  proved  a  benefit  in  point  of  policy,  to  be  hereafter  real- 
ized by  the  Democracy.  We  wish  the  question  had  been  dis- 
posed of  by  at  once  electing  a  Republican  to  that  position. 
We  think  the  Republican  party  is  fairly  entitled  to  have  its 
line  of  possible  accession  to  the  Presidential  office  unbro- 
ken. If  the  Democracy  were  governed  by  such  high  moral 
considerations  as  are  involved  in  the  fact  that  a  majority  of 
the  American  people  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  a  Re- 
publican for  President,  it  would  not  have  sought  to  thrust 


Senator  Bayard  into  the  line  of  accidental  promotion. 
But  politics  is  not  subject  to  moral  rules,  and  the 
Democratic  party  is  not  governed  by  conscientious 
scruples.  Hence  we  were  not  at  all  surprised,  nor  very 
indignant,  that  the  Democratic  party  did  just  what  we 
believe  the  Republican  senators  would  have  done  under  like 
conditions.  It  would  have  been  very  magnanimous,  and 
generous,and  a  very  graceful  act  on  the  part  of  the  Republican 
senators  if  they  had  foreborne  the  temptation  and  foregone 
the  opportunity  to  steal  Senator  Mahone  from  the  Demo- 
cracy, and  over  the  small  spoils  of  a  secretaryship  and  the 
position  of  sergeant-at-arms  brought  about  the  disgraceful 
dead-lock  that  impeded  the  public  business,  and  may  have  led, 
by  indirection,  to  the  assassination  of  General  Garfield  by  a 
crazy  stalwart.  The  election  of  Bayard  would  not  have  made 
him  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and,  in  the  event 
of  the  President's  death,  he  would  have  filled  that  position 
only  long  enough  to  call  a  Presidential  election  by  the  people. 
In  reference  to  the  election  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the 
New  York  Tribune  says,  in  its  issue  of  October  nth: 
"  There  is  one  thing  the  country  will  not  stand,  and  that  is 
"  the  election  of  George  C.  Gorham  to  any  office  whatever. 
"  He  is  the  editor  of  the  organ  of  the  star  route  thieves, 
"  a  most  indecent  slanderer  of  President  Garfield,  and  he  is 
"  entitled  to  nothing  from  the  Republicans  save  the  silence 
"  of  contempt."  When  President  Arthur  presents  the  name 
of  Black-and-Tan  for  any  position  that  is  in  his  gift,  he  will 
slap  every  decent  Republican  in  California  directly  in  the 
face. 

We  shall  very  much  regret  if  General  Sherman  should  suc- 
ceed in  his  intrigue  against  General  McDowell,  and  cause 
him  to  be  retired  from  active  service  and  withdrawn  from 
his  position  in  California.  General  McDowell  deserves  well 
of  the  country  for  his  past  military  service.  He  is  in  the 
very  prime  of  a  temperate  and  well  preserved  manhood. 
He  has  filled  his  position  upon  this  coast  with  satisfaction  to 
all.  In  the  enjoyment  of  a  considerable  private  fortune,  he 
has  dispensed  large  and  generous  hospitalities,  and  has  thus 
contributed  to  a  social  want  which  our  society  demanded. 
He  has  done  more  to  improve  and  adorn  the  different  gov- 
ernment reservations  than  any  or  all  of  his  predecessors. 
Point  San  Jose'  and  the  Presidio  have  been  converted  into 
handsome  military  parks,  with  fine  drives.  The  barracks 
have  been  transformed  from  unsightly  adobes,  and  the 
grounds  from  unused  pasture  fields,  to  beautiful  cottages 
and  fine  parade  grounds.  General  McDowell  is  a  gentle- 
man and  a  soldier,  and  we  should  be  sorry  if  he  were 
withdrawn  from  us.     So  say  we  all. 


"  At  the  very  beginning,  and  in  the  most  friendly  spirit, 
"  we  earnestly  exhort  General  Arthur  not  to  do  anything  or 
"  to  allow  anything  to  be  done  that  will  seem  to  favor  the 
"  scheme  of  making  General  Grant  President  of  the  United 
"  States  for  a  third  term.  There  are  many  things  that  the 
"  new  President  can  do  with  the  hearty  applause  and 
"  sympathy  of  all  the  people  ;  there  is  one  thing  which  he 
"  cannot  do  without  arousing  deep,  universal,  and  abiding 
"  indignation.  No  third  term  !  " — New  York  Sun.  Most 
excellent  advice.  No  Grant — no  third  term.  We  concur  in 
this,  and  will  do  all  that  lies  in  our  power  to  save  the  Repub- 
lican party  the  mistake  of  his  nomination,  and,  in  the  event 
of  his  capturing  the  nomination,  we  will  do  all  that  lies  in 
our  power  to  preserve  the  nation  from  the  calamity  of  his 
election. 

The  erection  of  a  monument  to  General  Garfield  is  an 
enterprise  that  should  commend  itself  to  citizens  of  all 
classes.  It  has  been  intrusted  to  a  committee  of  gentlemen 
whose  character  is  an  ample  guaranty  that  the  money  will 
be  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  and  in  such  shape  of  bronze 
or  marble,  and  in  such  locality  of  the  Park  or  a  square  as 
shall  be  most  desirable,  when  adequate  funds  are  collected. 
It  is  believed  that  our  people  will  give  generously  in  response 
to  this  patriotic  purpose,  and  that  men  of  all  parties  and  of 
all  sections  of  the  country  will  feel  that  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  General  Garfield  will  commemorate  virtues 
that  were  more  than  partisan,  and  principles  that  represent 
the  highest  and  purest  type  of  American  character. 


Mr.  Goodwin,  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  says  :  "  But 
"  for  the  steady  influx  of  foreigners,  low,  base-born  foreigners, 
"  hereditary  bondsmen,  the  two  dreadful  features  of  the  Mor- 
"  mon  Church,  polygamy  and  the  exalting  of  the  church  over 
"  the  State,  would  die  out  in  America  in  two  generations." 
The  New  York  Tribune  says  :  "  This  is  firing  in  the  air,  be- 
'  cause  low,  base-born  foreigners  and  hereditary  bondsmen  in 
'  many  instances  make  useful  and  liberty-loving  citizens."  We 
say  yes,  but  only  when  they  are  emancipated  from  the 
thraldom  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  at  liberty  to  think 
and  act  for  themselves.  The  religious  bigot  and  bondsman 
is  not  and  can  never  become  a  useful  and  liberty-loving  citi- 
zen in  any  country. 

The  editor  of  the  Argonaut  will  go  East  on  the  7th  of 
December,  to  spend  the  winter  at  Washington.  His  address 
will  be  "  The  Arlington  House." 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


So  long  (says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle)  as  women  have  the  ad- 
miration of  husbands,  brothers,  and  sons  will  they  seek  to 
please  in  dress,  and  be  interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  fash- 
ion.    Their  artistic  taste,  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  and 
love  of  approbation,  lead  them  to  seek  variety  in  clothing 
and  colors,  as  in  modes  and  methods  in  the  making  up  of 
apparel.     Life  would  be  intolerable  to  a  great  many  women 
if  they  were  compelled  to  wear  the  same  styles  through  suc- 
cessive years.     The  majority  of  the  sex  are  happy  only  when 
they  know  that  the  polonaises  of  last  season  are  to  be  super- 
seded byraglans,  or  talmas,  or  dolmans  this  season  ;  that  the 
Fanchon  bonnet  is  to  give  place  to  the  poke,  and  long,  tight 
kid  gloves  are  to  adorn  their  hands  no  longer,  since  the 
change  has  been  made  to  the  wrinkled  gauntlet.     All  this 
devotion  to  the  subject  has  not  been  wasted,  nor  has  it  failed 
to  help  a  large  proportion  of  women.     It  is  evident  that  in 
the  matter  of  dress  great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  past 
few   years,   and   particularly   in    this    country.      American 
women  are  the  best  dressers  in  the  world — not  invariably 
the  most  correct  in  their  standard,  but  the  most  expensively 
and  elegantly   appareled  of  any   other  nation  of   women. 
Every  year  they  improve,  in  all  respects.     Twenty  years  ago 
American  ladies  wore  their  dresses  trailing  in  the  streets, 
and  had  them  so  long  all  around  that  they  could  only  navi- 
gate their  feet  by  using  one  or  both  hands  to  hold  up  their 
skirts.     They  were  hardly  less  helpless   than  the  Chinese 
women,  for,  while  their  feet  were  not  cased  in  such  unnatural 
shapes,  their  shoes  were  as  tight  as  could  be  worn,  and  the 
soles  were  of  such   thinness  that  it  was  painful  to  walk. 
They  wore  bonnets  on  the  back  of  their  necks,  and  patron- 
ized hoopskirts,  which  the  women  of  to-day  consider  mon- 
strosities.    Twenty  years  ago  the  finer  clothing  of  women 
was  of  the  perishable  order,  and  not  designed  for  use  and 
service.     The  silks  were  of  light  quality,  the  artificial  flow- 
ers of  the  gaudy  sort,  and  the  generality  of  materials  offered 
for   women   were   not   of  the   kind   that  they   are   to-day. 
There  was  less  variety,  and  women  who  inwardly  rebelled 
had  no  redress  ;  they  must  take  what  was  offered  or  go 
without.     It  happily  is  different  now.     In  our  best  establish- 
ments the  diversity  of  goods  and  styles  is  immense,  and 
proves  that  women  are  more  individual,  and  less  inclined  to 
follow  formal  styles  than  at  any  time  in  their  history.    They 
dress  better,  in  the  sense  of  dressing  for  the  occasion,  than 
ever.     As  they  advance  in  knowledge  of  clothes^  they  use 
them  more  sensibly.     The  fashionable  dresser  selects  her 
dress  for  her  occupation,  and  discovers  to  the  world  her 
good  sense  by  maintaining  harmony  between  herself  and 
her  surroundings,  her  outward  garments  and  her  work.     It 
was  once  the  fashion  to  go  traveling  in  any  half  worn-out 
dress  one  had,  and  the  material  or  the  way  it  was  made  mat- 
tered little.     Anything  was  good  enough  to  make  a  jour- 
ney   in,     and    perishable    and     unsuitable     clothing    was 
worn  .where  now    the   most    practical    and   suitable   cos- 
tumes   are    seen.     There    is   now    a    suit    for    every    oc- 
casion,   and    ladies     renew     these     from    year     to     year, 
varying  them    as   they  see    6t,    but    not    changing    them. 
It  is  a  matter,  then,  of  moment  to  the  modern  woman  to 
know  what  is  new  in  material  and  color  ;  what  will  be  the 
prevailing  styles  in  trimmings  and  wraps,  in  head-gear,  and 
in  all  the  toilet  accessories  which  go  to  make  up  a  well-sup- 
plied wardrobe.     In  this  season's  goods  distinctive  features 
are  maintained,  and  greater  uniformity  is  seen  in  the  various 
styles — in  other  words,  fashions  are  more  defined  than  ever. 
For  the  street,  for  instance,  hats  and  not  bonnets  will  be 
the  rule,  and  the  choice  will  be  for  the  round  hat  known  as 
the  turban.     The  antithesis  of  the  turban  is  the  large  cava- 
lier hat,  upon  which  milliners  have  exhausted  their  inge- 
nuity in  the  arrangement  of  feathers.     When  bonnets  are 
worn — as  they  will  be  to  church  and  on  full-dress  occasions, 
at  the  opera,  receptions,  and  the  like — they  will  be  of  fash- 
ion's chosen  fabric  this  season — plush.     Wraps  realize  the 
desire  of  women  for  grace,  and  are  superb  in  the  one  im- 
portant particular — the  trimming.     This  is  to  be  fur  ;  when 
it  is  not,  the  cloak  will  be  composed  entirely  of  fur.     The 
dress-fabrics  are  richer  than  last  season,  only  as  the  ma- 
terials of  last  season  have  been  improved  upon  ;  the  colors 
remain  the  same.     One  or  two  marked  preferences  in  the 
direction  of  higher  colors  is  shown  in  the  blues  and  browns 
of  the  winter,  and  decided  opposition  to  black,  as  hitherto 
worn,  is  expressed  in  the  absence  of  ordinary  black  costumes, 
for  many  years  so  popular.     Velvets  and  rich  silks  are  ac- 
ceptable in  black  ;  but,  in  lieu  of  the  leveling  black  cash- 
mere  which  superseded  the  black  alpaca  costume,  is  seen 
pretty  garnet,  claret,  and  deep-wine  shades,  blues,  and  a 
myriad  number  of  tints  of  brown.     The  fashions  are  de- 
cidedly conservative,  and  indicate,  in  all  ways,  the  advance 
made  by  w»men  in  general   intelligence.     There  is  more 
regard  paid  to  individuality,  and  a  growing  inclination  on 
the  part  of  the  fash  ion -makers  to  give  the  largest  latitude  to 
those  who  buy  and  wear  fashionable  clothing. 


presenting  wreaths  of  various  flowers.  The  whole  of  it, 
even  the  foundation,  has  been  worked  with  a  needle.  The 
bridegroom-elect  is  exceedingly  tall,  short  in  the  body,  and 
wears  spectacles  ;  he  is  a  man  of  parts,  and  is  highly  edu- 
cated. The  Crown  Prince  takes  after  the  Nassau  or  mater- 
nal side  of  the  house.  The  French  blood  of  the  Bemadottes, 
Clarys,  and  Beauhamais  does  not  appear  in  him.  His  de- 
meanor in  public  is  that  of  an  automaton  ;  but  when  he  is 
in  private  he  expands  and  is  companionable.  He  is  an  ex- 
cellent musician,  and  very  strong  in  mathematics.  His  names 
show  that  his  parents  wished  him  to  be  brought  up  accord- 
ing to  the  historical  tradition  of  the  Crown,  without  forgetting 
the  Beauhamais  cradle  of  his  family.  They  are  :  Oscar 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  The  future  Crown  Princess  is  a  "Vic- 
toria"—  a  name  of  fortunate  augury  in  this  century.  The 
young  couple  will  be  received  with  much  cordiality  in  Swe- 
den. The  Swedes  are  fond  of  royalty  and  social  refinement, 
and  have  voted  a  handsome  annuity  to  the  prince  and 
princess.  But  the  Norwegians  refuse  to  give  them  anything. 
The  Crown  Prince  and  Princess's  Annuity  Bill  was  rejected 
by  a  sweeping  majority  in  the  Storthing,  which  thought  the 
private  fortune  of  the  king  and  queen  was  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  provide  for  their  children. 


THE  TUNEFUL   LIAR. 


Talking  of  mourning  fashions,  Clara  Belle  says,  in  the 
Enquirer:  "  The  most  remarkable  innovation  lately  is  the 
wearing  of  white  by  women  in  deep  mourning — not  silks  and 
satins,  of  course,  nor  even  muslin,  but  lustreless  woolen 
stuffs.  A  new  widow  may  now  substitute  for  black  indoors 
a  costume  of  pure  white,  or  one  of  white  with  a  bit  of  black 
here  and  there,  so  long  as  no  other  color  is  shown.  Widows' 
caps  remain  in  vogue,  and  are  chastely  decorative  to  a  suit- 
able face.  It  is  not  unusual  nowadays  for  widows  to  put 
their  bereaved  beds  in  mourning,  by  means  of  black  borders 
to  the  sheets  and  pillow-cases.  Another  freak  of  sorrow  in 
young  widows  is  to  wear  mourning  underclothes — garments 
with  black  lace  trimmings.  On  sale  in  the  stores  are  black 
stockings,  of  course,  for  these  are  now  fashionable  for  gene- 
ral use ;  but  there  is  also  hosiery  of  black-and-white  intended 
especially  for  mourners,  being  made  of  a  lustreless  mate- 
rial."   

Crown-Prince  Rudolph  and  Princess  Stephanie  are  going 
to  make  a  long  stay  at  the  Castle  of  Moran,  in  the  Tyrol. 
It  is  whispered  that  there  is  at   present  no  danger  of  the 

Austrian  dynasty  becoming   extinct. Bashful    brides 

and  bridegrooms  can  follow  the  new  fashion  intro- 
duced by  the  Argyll  family  at  the  recent  wedding  of  the 
duke,  and  not  leave  the  church  until  all  the  guests  have 
betaken  themselves  to  their  carriages. The  latest  ca- 
price is  to  fasten  one's  gown  with  buttons  exactly  like  old 
coins — battered  silver,  darkened  bronze,  and  copper  covered 
with  verdigris.  It  gives  a  pleasant,  miserly  feeling  to  the 
wearer,  and  that  is  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  fancy. 
Flowers  continue  to  be  used  extensively  for  table  dec- 
oration ;  they  are  even  placed  in  the  finger-bowls.  Those 
with  long  stems  are  selected,  and  they  are  kept  in  place  by 
sticking  the  stems  through  a  large  leaf,  which  floats  on  the 

water. Jerkins  of  Cromwell's  time  are  revived  in  the 

new  jackets,  which  have  recently  been  made  of  thick  leather 
for  some  fashionable  and  shivering  Parisiennes.  A  light- 
brown  shade  is  the  favorite  color  for  them,  though  similar 
ones  are  being  manufactured  in  bright-red  leather. 


Rumor  has  it  that  the  new  British  Minister  at  Washington 
is  a  near  relative  of  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Cornwallis  West, 
whose  piquant  photographs  are  familiar  to  collectors  in  this 
country,  and  that  she  is  to  visit  America  the  coming  winter. 
Mrs.  Cornwallis  West  has  the  proud  distinction  of  being  a 
friend  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a  professional  beauty  of  lively 
and  engaging  manners,  and  the  best-dressed  woman  in  Lon- 
don.  A  short  time  since  a  well-known  baronet,  who 

represents  an  important  constituency  near  London,  was  in- 
terested in  the  annual  dinner  of  a  big  society,  and  asked  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  take  the  chair  thereat.  He  received  a 
very  courteous  reply,  setting  forth  how  greatly  the  heir  ap- 
parent was  interested  in  the  society,  but  stating  that  every 
day  for  the  next  two  years  had  already  been  booked,  and 
that  possibly  something  could  be  done  in  the  third.  Poor 
prince,  no  wonder  he  looks  worked   to  death  sometimes. 

The  brilliancy  of  the  masculine  plumage  (says  the 

Boston  Courier)  is  fast  equaling  that  of  the  other  sex. 
Light-blue  and  russet-green  suits  and  the  most  gorgeous  neck- 
wear, not  to  mention  astonishingly  embroidered  garments 
that  a  coquette  might  deign  to  envy,  are  considered  quite 
common,  and  the  real  swell  is  plunged  heels  over  head 
into  a  rainbow  vat.  What  the  upshot  of  this  dazzling 
reign    of   color    is    to    be     dare   not    be    foretold. 


The  wedding  dress  and  trousseau  of  the  bride-elect  of  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  and  Norway  have  been  furnished 
by  a  Strasburg  mantua-maker.  This  was  (says  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette)  the  nearest  approach  to  Paris  that  a  Grand 
Ducal  court  could  make.  Provincial  dressmakers  work  con- 
scientiously, and  slavishly  adhere  to  the  fashion  engravings 
sent  down  from  the  capital.  The  contract  dress  of  the 
young  princess — who  is  fair,  tall,  slender,  and  would  be,  if 
there  were  more  animation  in  her  physiognomy,  a  beautiful 
girl — is  a  most  ungirlish  affair.  Imagine  sweet  seventeen 
clad  in  a  crimson  velvet  corsage,  and  train  four  and  a-half 
yards  long,  heavy  with  gold  embroidery,  and  a  white  satin 
skirt  enriched  with  a  proportionate  amount  of  bullion  !  The 
princess  has  a  blush-rose  complexion.  How  horribly  it  will 
be  sacrificed  to  her  staring  robe  !  It  would  need  a  tawny, 
black-haired,  bold-eyed  gypsy  to  bear  all  this  red  and  gold 
and  shining  satin.  The  robe  in  which  she- is  to  go  before 
the  Lutheran  chaplain  of  the  Grand  Ducal  palace  will  be 
equally  magnificent,  but  cool  in  tone,  it  being  of  silver  tissue 
and  point  lace.  The  bridal  veil,  etc,  of  the  princess  is  be- 
ing made  at  Wechselmann's  lace  factory  at  Hirschberg. 
The  articles  include  the  veil,  a  pocket-handkerchief,  and  a 
fan.  The  ends  of  the  veil,  which  is  six  yards  in  length,  dis- 
play alternately  the  arms  of  Sweden  and  Baden  ;  the  general 
design  is  composed  of  oranges  and  myrtles,  the  borders  re- 


Mrs.  U.  S.  Grant  is  busily  engaged  in  preparing  her  beauti- 
ful New  York  house  for  immediate  use.  Her  chief  labor  con- 
sists in  unpacking  eighty-two  cases  of  valuables,  containing 
the  rare  and  costly  articles  that  have  been  presented  to  Gen- 
eral Grant.  His  sideboard  will  be  a  man-el  of  elegance, 
and  probably  the  rarest  and  most  expensive  in  New  York  ; 
it  is  of  Mexican  onyx,  and  was  presented  to  the  general  dur- 
ing his  recent  visit  to  Mexico. A  Paris  paper,  in  noting 

the  whereabouts  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Mackey,  says  "she  has  a 
railway  carriage  of  her  own,  a  fair)'  palace  in  its  appoint- 
ments and  decorations,  costing  thirty  thousand  dollars,  be- 
sides an  annual  tax  of  two  thousand  dollars  for  keeping  it  in 
running  order,  and  a  very  large  additional  charge  for  the 
cost  of  transportation.  The  only  other  woman  in  Europe 
who  has  a  railway  carriage  of  her  own  is  the  Baroness  de 
Rothschild,  who  has  a  perfect  boudoir  on  wheels,  in  which 
she  can  enjoy  all  the  luxury  of  home  while  she  is  fly- 
ing at  lightning  speed  from  one  country  to  another." 

The  silver  bangles  which  have  been  worn  so  long  as  porte- 
bonheurs,  and  supposed  to  bring  good  luck  to  the  wearer,  are 
entirely  superseded  by  the  Mascotte,  believed  to  be  more 
powerful  still.  The  Mascotte  is  so  called  from  the  operetta 
of  that  name,  wherein  the  heroine  wears  a  charm  which 
brings  good  luck  to  all  those  whom  she  loves.  The  Mas- 
cotte now  worn  is  a  smelling  bottle  of  faience,  made  at 
Rouen,  with  a  gold  or  silver  stopper.  The  form  is  that  of  a 
heart,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  head  of  an  old  woman  is 
painted.  The  eyes  are  of  real  jet,  black  and  spark- 
ling, and  the  trinket  is  believed  to  be  an  antidote  to 
that  Jettalura,  which,  according  to  Paris  ideas,  our  best 
friends    are    sometimes  disposed   to  throw  over  us. 


A  Western  Addition  Girl's  Lament. 
The  mellow  raoon  was  streaming 

O'er  the  Sutter  cable  line, 

As  I  chatted  with  the  engineer 

Of  Dummy  Number  Nine. 

His  eyes  \viih  love  were  beaming, 

As  he  fondly  gazed  in  mine ; 
Ob,  he  was  sweet,  that  engineer 

Of  Dummy  Number  Nine. 

Of  all  the  cable  engineers. 

Who  round  my  heart  entwine. 
None  nicer  is  than  he  who  drives 

That  Dummy  Number  Nine. 
******* 

But  alas  !    we  struck  a  dump-cart — 
Knocked  the  driver  out  of  time — 

And  they  have  fired  my  lover 
From  Dummy  Number  Nine. 

— Bromley's    Western  Addition  Prattler. 


The  Good  Little  Boy. 
I  am  a  foolish  little  boy, 

But  when  1  older  grow, 
For  less  than  12  per  cent  I  will 

Not  let  my  money  go. 

Within  the  board  I'll  pass  my  days. 

And  have  an  office  there; 
And  sometimes  I  will  be  a  bull, 

And  sometimes  be  a  bear. 

In  shaves  and  cornering  my  time 

Shall  usefully  be  spent ; 
So  when  I  die'  the  folks  will  say, 

"  He  was  a  rich  old  gent" 

— From  "  Songs  for  My  Son,"  by  Jay  Gould. 


Comparative. 
Sam  Woodworth  wrote  about  a  well, 

Boz  wrote  about  a  Weller, 
How  ne'er  so  well  the  seamstress  fell 

She  often  loves  her  feller. 

The  prison-house  contains  a  cell. 

The  mansion-house  a  cellar  ; 
When  shaken  fruit  descends  pell-mell. 

The  first  to  fall  is  meller. 

The  painter's  child  set  up  a  yell 

When  she  upset  his  yeller ; 
Who  tolled  the  bell  for  lovely  Nell  ? 

"Tis  evident — the  kneller. 

Whose  tricks  were  Hades-like?    And  well 

They  might  be.     He  was  Heller  ; 
Who  could  the  wealth  of  bankers  tell, 

Unless  it  were  the  teller? 
Amanda  Geraldine's  a  belle ; 

Her  sister  Isabella.  — John  Albro  in  Puck. 


Pentatettes. 
There  was  once  a  young  brave  of  the  Sioux, 
Who  hungered  and  thirsted  for  nioux  ; 

So,  arranging  his  clothes, 

OS"  eastward  he  gothes, 
After  uttering  most  tender  adioux. 

Not  wishing  the  last  train  to  lioux. 
Or  grass  to  grow  under  his  shioux. 

He  reached  the  depot 

In  a  manner  not  slot. 
And  jumped— did  this  brave  of  the  Sioux. 

Said  the  engineer  :  "  That  beats  the  Jioux  ! " 
And  the  sweat  from  each  pore  did  ioux, 

As  the  brave  was  whirled  high, 

And  knocked  into  pigh. 
Considerably  changing  his  vioux. 

A  schoolboy  who  Latin  could  sp= 
Of  his  teacher  thought  himself  the= 

It  so  came  to  pass 

That  he  gave  him  sass  ; 
To  this  story  now  list  to  the  s= 

Before  the  whole  school  'twas  an  oz,d 
For  this  thing  the  boy  was  to  be  tr  oz.d ; 

But  the  boy,  strange  to  say, 

Wouldn't  have  it  that  way, 
And  so  from  that  school  he  was  b  oz.d 


Wail  of  the  Esthete. 
Oh,  sweet  is  the  whang  of  the  wanglewane. 

And  the  snore  of  the  snark  in  the  twilight  pale. 
As  the  krail  crawl  up  the  window  pane — 

(Love  me,  love,  in  the  grewsome  gale.) 

Gone  is  the  wanglewane,  weird  and  wold, 

Down  to  the  gate  of  the  nether  land, 
Where  the  horned-toads  glide  and  the  musty  mold 

Eats  the  lily  in  my  lost  love's  hand. 

There  he  is  galloping,  ghastly  green — 

(Blue  is  the  blare  of  the  wobbly  wang ;) 
He  is  tangling  her  cardinal  hair,  I  ween — 

(Sweet  is  the  song  the  wild  snail  sang.} 

There  are  jabberwocks  joggling  in  the  east, 

And  were-wolves  howling  in  the  north  and  west — 

(Oh,  the  goblin  crew  has  a  goodly  feast.) 
And  the  poet  now  takes  an  aesthetic  rest. 

— By  Hosscar  Whit  Wiidman. 

Astronomical. 
He  Saturn  the  sofa  by  Ethel  serene  ; 
"Oh  darling."  he  cried,  "won't  Uranus  my  queen? 
I'll  Mercury-joice  all  the  days  of  thy  life. 
If  you  will  consent  to  be,  precious,  my  wife." 

"Mars  coming,"  she  whispered,   "which  Jupiter  know, 
And  might  contra-Venus.  so  telr-me  it  low." 
Alas.!  it  was  Neptune  the  bud,  when  ma.  said  : 

"Young  m-asteroid  have  you  run  home,"  and  he  fled. 

—H.  C.  Dodge. 

O,  Ohio  ! 
Dark  is  the  shadow  on  the  Buckeye  brow  ; 

Not  now  for  place  they  care,  nor  style. they  sling. 
But  only  wander  weakly  round,  and  sing : 

"Who,  who  will  care  for  poor  Ohio  now?" 

Once  shook  the  nation  when  they  held  pow-wow ; 

Once  trembled  thousands  at  their  haughty  tone. 
Alack  !     It  now  is  turned  into  a  moan  : 

"Who,  who  will  care  for  poor  Ohio  now?" 

— Our  Own  Liar. 
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TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  of  full 
weight  and  absolute*  purity,  see 
your  grocer  supplies  you  with 


KINGSFORD'S 
OSWEGO 


STARCH. 


ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  GO.'S 


CHOCOLATE. 


ARBUOKLE'S 
ARIOSA 


COFFEE 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 
AGENTS. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


220 

2221 


} 


BUSH   STREET. 


{ 


324 
226 


CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE 

THE   LARGEST  STOCK !     THE    LATEST   STYLES! 

CALL    AND    SEE     BEFORE     PURCHASING  I 

Goods    Shown  with   Pleasure. 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 


RECEIVED  SEPTEMBER    1 


LONDON  FALL1WINTER  STYLES 

Embracing  many  novelties  in  t  ASSIMERES,  SUITINGS,  and  TEST- 
INGS, manufactured  for  and  imported  exclusively  by  us. 


BULLOCK  &   [ONES,  105  Montgomery  St 


TO  THE   READERS   OF  THE  "ARGONAUT." 


We  deem  it  proper  to  address  ourselves  specially  to  those  who 
read  this  journal,  for  the  reason  that  during  the  very  successful 
week's  business,  just  elapsed,  we  have  several  times  heard  expres- 
sions from  ladies  at  our  counters  indicating  that  it  was  the  "  Ar- 
gonaut" that  first  called  their  attention  to  our  new  enterprise. 
'  We  beg  to  assure  our  patrons  that  it  will  be  our  ambition  to 
merit  their  continued  and  increasing  confidence.  OUR  AIM  will 
be  to  have  at  our  customers'  disposal  the  very  latest  and  most 
tasteful  goods  that  the  markets  afford,  and  in  such  choice  assort- 
ments as  may  satisfy  the  most  severely  discriminating  judgment. 

The  special  attention  of  ladies  is  called  to  the  following : 

DRESS  GOODS. 

In  this  Department  we  have  a  full  line  of  the  most  stylish  fab- 
rics. No  portion  of  the  stock  has  been  in  this  city  longer  than  sev- 
enteen days,  consequently  ladies  purchasing  should  not  fail  to  in- 
spect our  goods  before  deciding  what  to  get. 

DOMESTICS. 

We  pride  ourselves  upon  the  very  biw  prices  at  which  we  have 
been  enabled  to  mark  these  goods,  of  which  we  carry  a  full  supply 
ui>  to  the  highest  qualities.  The  special  attention  of  housekeepers 
is  asked  for  our  TABLE  LINENS  and  NAPKINS.  We  invite  criti- 
cism and  inspection. 

LACES,  NOVELTIES,  ETC. 

Ladies  purchasing  in  these  Departments,  whether  to  supply  a 
necessitv  or  gratify  the  taste,  will  find  that  we  have  placed  in  stock 
a  very  choice  assortment  of  the  most  stylish  goods  now  in  vogue, 
or  lately  introduced  to  fashion. 

WHITE,  CREY  &  CO., 

114  AND   116    KEARNY   STREET. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

%8  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

"*-      and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


I 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &.  CO., 

■IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

Liquor    Dealers.     322"324    FRONT    STREET 


SAN_FRANCISCO. 


Delos  Lake.  Hos  mee  P.  McKoon 

LAKE    &.    MCKOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law 

310  Pine  Street,  Rooms  16,  13,  and  14, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


ft//a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit 
*>  00     Address  H    HALLETT  &  CO.,  Portland,lM 


NEW  BOOKS. 

NEW  STATIONERY 

New  Designs  in  Menu  and  Cor- 
respondence Cards,  at 

BILLINGS, 

HARBOURNE  &  CO. 

Booksellers  and  Stationers,  3  Montgomery  St., 
San  FrancJseo,  €al. 

i^THE  LITERARY  NEWS,  a  monthly  publication 
of  thirty-two  pages,  sent  free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 


FREE    EXHIBITION 

JAPANESE  ART. 


23  Geary  Street — Open  Evenings. 

Values  Marked  on  all  the  Pieces. 


PAPER  WAREHOUSE 

BONESTELL.  ALLEN  &  GO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

ALL    KINDS    OF    PAPER. 

413   A\D    415  SANSOME   STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


A( 


OTICE—THE    TRADE  AND  THE 

Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Geiiiine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side,  "  Macondray  S:  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  ths  label,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
he  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY  &  OO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


J.  H.  TOBIN, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

114  MONTGOMERY  ST., 
Under  Occidental  Hotel, 

San  Francisco. 


Fall  and  Winter  Styles  in  Large  Va- 
riety now  On  Hand. 


REMOVAL 

JOHN    MIDDLETON, 

(Successor  to  Middleton  &  Farnsworth), 

COAL    DEALER, 

lias  Removed  to 

10    POST    STREET. 


DEAF 


HOPE0'-, 

Dr.  Peck's  Artificial  Ear  Drums 

PERFECTLY  RESTORE  THE  HEABDfG 

and  perform  the  work  of  the  Natural  Drain. 
Always  in  position,  bat  invisible  to  other*. 

All  Conversation  and  even  whispers  heard  dis- 
tinctly We  refer  to  those  using  them.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular  with  testimonials.  Address, 
H  P  K  PECK  &  CO..  858  Broadway,  New  York. 


(£       „cn  — HOUSE   AND   LOT   ON 

H>  yj/3  ^PACIFIC  STREET  ABOVE  KEARNY. 
Improvements  consist  of  two  two-story  brick  buildings, 
(connected  in  front,)  with  basements.  Store  and  ten  rooms, 
and  one  two-story  brick  building  in  rear,  containing  four- 
tte„  rooms.     Apply  to  EMpY  &  B0WEN. 

522  California  Street. 


20 


Gold  and  Silver,  or  25  Fancy  Chromo  Cards,  name 
on,  10  cts.     NASSAU  CARD  CO.,  Nassau.  N.  V. 
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AN  INTERCEPTED  LETTER. 

My  Dearest  Madge:  What  article  of  weather  are 
you  having  up  your  way?  Golden  autumn  days,  I 
doubt,  not,  with  never  a  sea-wind  blowing  in  to 
raise  the  dust  in  your  quiet  streets,  or  shake  the 
crimps  out  of  your  waving  hair.  And  you  have  a 
moon— the  full,  bright,  October  moon — the  moon 
upon  which  lovers,  and  horseback-parties,  and  sail- 
ing-parties pin  their  faith.  Oddly  enough,  we  have 
it  too.  Othello  says  she  makes  men  mad  when  she 
comes  more  near  the  earth  than  is  her  wont.  I  fancy 
people  go  a-pleasuring  more  heartily  when  she  is 
sailing  high  in  the  sky,  for  there  has  been  the  bustle 
of  merry-making  in  the  air  all  the  week,  and  it  is  a 
long  time  since  the  theatres  have  been  so  full.  True, 
we  have  had  JosefFy,  and  when  a  great  man  comes 
this  way,  people  will  throng  to  see  him— once,  at 
least.  But  they  go  again  and  again  to  hear  the  little 
Hungarian  pianist,  for  he  has  charmed  their  ears 
with  his  clear,  crisp  notes.  He  is  quite  as  you  fancied 
he  would  be  in  the  matter  of  looks— small,  neat,  and 
trim,  simple  and  unaffected— in  fact,  has  no  man- 
nerisms to  speak  of.  Of  course,  he  plunged 
at  once  into  Chopin.  They  say  he  is  unsurpas- 
sable in  Chopin,  and  disposes  of  the  great 
Pole's  fingering  complexities  with  the  perfection  of 
ease.  You  must  know  it  is  the  fashion  to  affect  some 
one  composer.  "  The  Princess  of  Wales  is  said  to  be 
devoted  to  Chopin,  and  to  play  nothing  else.  The 
Princess  is  a  very  beautiful  and  very  estimable  young 
person,  but  I  do  not  think  I  should  care  to  hear  her 
struggle  with  Chopin,  for  if  Royal  Highnesses  play 
pianos  as  they  write  books  one  can  bear  one's  life 
burden  with  comparative  ease  without  hearing  them. 
"Well,  girls,  you  have  a  deal  to  learn,"  trolled  out 
Jack  the  other  night  as  we  left  the  theatre,  to  a  couple 
of  young  tyros  who  are  yet  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
their  scales,  for  even  Jack  omitted  his  after-dinner 
naps  in  the  theatre  to  recognize  at  least  the  technical 
skill  of  the  young  Joseffy.  One  cannot  always  tran- 
scribe jack's  remarks  about  the  piano,  but  his  com- 
mendation of  Joseffy 's  technique  was  very  forcible. 
A  deal  to  learn  !  One  would  think  so  to  see  those 
flying  fingers  seeming  only  to  brush  the  keys  with 
their  light,  delicate,  sure  touch,  yet  giving  out 
such  music  as  one  seldom  hears,  for  anything  like  the 
exquisite  finish  of  .his  playing  has  never  been  known 
in  Sah  Francisco.  I  fancy  it  must  be  his  peculiar 
province  to  charm  and  delight  rather  than  to  electrify, 
for  he  closed  the  concert  with  that  "Fantasia  on 
Hungarian  Melodies"  which  you  heard  Franz  Rum- 
mel  play  in  New  York  when  he  stirred  the  audience 
to  a  state  of  excitement  bordering  on  the  frantic  ;  but 
our  audience  took  it  rather  more  coolly,  perhaps,  than 
they  did  the  remainder  of  the  programme.  At  all 
events,  he  played  the  Chopin  concerto  deliciously. 
Read  the  musical  critics  to  find  out  about  his  won- 
derful pianissimo  effects,  his  extraordinary  decres- 
cendo,  his  pure  legato.  It  is  perfectly  paralyzing  to 
hold  a  conversation  with  them  since  Joseffy  came  to 
town.  Musical  terms  are  rattling  about  like  hail. 
One  gasps  for  English  upon  being  attacked  in  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  languages.  Jack  has  entreated  me  to 
purchase  a  musical  dictionary  for  him,  as  he  declares 
his  own  language  has  become  perfectly  obsolete  at  the 
club  and  on  the  street.  True,  people  do  say  once  in  a 
while  in  downright  English  that  Listz  is  still  unap- 
proachable, and  that  Rubinstein  is  greater  than  Joseffy. 
How  are  we  unknowing  ones  to  tell?  There  has  been 
but  one  Shakespeare  in  letters,  one  Michael  Angelo 
in  art,  perhaps  there  is  to  be  but  one  Liszt  in  music. 
Prodigious  genius  that  he  is,  he  must  have  at  once 
the  virile  power  and  grandeur  of  Rubinstein,  the 
grace  and  delicacy  of  Joseffy,  the  souls  of  all  the 
composers,  the  purity  and  thoroughness  of  the  Ger- 
man school;  the  dash  and  elan  of  the  French.  What 
a  combination  !  As  for  Rubinstein,  he  has  not  yet 
come  this  way  with  his  tremendous  power  and  his 
spirited  conceptions.  We  should  be  content  with 
Joseffy's  marvelous  facility  of  execution,  with  his  de- 
licious runs  and  limpid  trills,  with  the  utter  purity 
of  his  tones  and  clearness  of  his  touch,  without 
marring  present  pleasure  by  stopping  to  ask  who 
is  greater  or  who  is  less. 

Our  old  flame,  Alice  Dunning  Lingard,  over  whom 
we  both  have  gushed  considerably,  dear  Madge,  is 
back  once  again  ;  this  time  without  any  family  ap- 
purtenances— either  husband  or  sister.  When  I  tell 
you  that  she  opened  in  "  Frou-Frou,"  I  know  your 
first  question  will  be  :  "  What  did  she  wear  ?  "  That 
is  every  one's  first  question  when  they  speak  of  Alice 
Lingard.  Let  me  whisper  to  you,  dear  girl,  some- 
thing which  she  does  not  wear.     She  is  not  like  the 

"  Little  Nellie  Netticoat 
In  her  white  petticoat  " 

of  our  childish  conundrum.  The  popular  every-day 
garment  she  leaves  in  her  dressing-room.  That  is 
why  she  continues  to  look  like  Juno,  even  when  she 
is  swathed  in  satin  draperies,  for  they  cling,  and  there 
are  no  billows  of  starched  domestic  muslin  to  inter- 
cept the  clinging.  Her  first  dress,  a  white  one,  is 
trimmed  with  gauze  embroidered  in  Australian  bugs 
or  beetles,  as  you  like.  All  actresses  who  go  to  the 
south  seas  import  the  Australian  bug.  and  a  hand- 
some fellow  he  is  with  his  bright-green  back  impaled 
upon  white  gauze.  Of  the  other  costumes  the  most 
impressive  was  a  satin,  all  of  vivid  red,  which  she 
wears  in  the  Venetian  scene.  It  is  red  even  to  her 
finger-tips,  for  she  wears  long  red  mitts — a  bold  bit  of 


detail,  to  say  the  least  Mrs.  Lingard's  Frou- 
Frou  is  just  a  little  world-worn.  It  lacks  the  spon- 
taneity it  once  had.  I  even  heard  one  harsh  voice  say 
t  was  a  wooden  performance,  and  failed  to  move,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  Frou-Frou  should  command 
the  sympathies  in  any  case.  She  is  but  animate  mil- 
linery, after  all,  and  if  one  goes  to  admire  millinery 
and  a  superb  physique,  no  one  was  disappointed  at 
the  Baldwin.  True,  it  was  rather  trying  to  be  obliged 
to  endure  all  that  accompanied  them.  One  likes  to 
think  that  Frou-Frou  had  some  little  excuse  for  that 
hasty  trip  to  Italy ;  but  the  De  Valreas  of  the 
week  past  is  not  just  the  one  that  a  spoiled  darling 
of  fashion  would  select  as  a  companion  for  one  of 
those  little  excursions  which  are  becoming  so  fre- 
quent in  the  Continental  upper  world.  When  Mr. 
Morris  emits  his  rounded  words  with  singular  precis- 
ion from  between  his  teeth,  and  carries  himself  as  if 
he  were  just  fitting  on  his  coat  for  the  first  time,  he 
does  not  appear  just  the  Lothario  to  scatter  the  peace 
of.a  household.  Miss  Young  looked  like  a  page  torn 
out  of  Godey's  Lady's  Book  for  1850,  and  struck  one 
as  being  something  just  a  shade  different  from  the 
orthodox  baroness.  Miss  Eva  West,  who  is  some- 
times bright  and  clever,  became  curiously  fixed  and 
rigid  as  Louise,  and  maintained  one  most  singular 
facial  expression  throughout  the  entire  evening.  It  be- 
gan to  fasten  itself  upon  one's  mind  after  a  time,  and 
made  one  wonder  at  the  long  succession  of  marriage 
offers  which  seemed  to  lollow  the  lady  about 
quite  as  closely  as  her  bunch  of  keys.  A  very 
hirsute  young  gentleman  played  the  brief  part  of  the 
prompter,  and  succeeded  in  making  the  very  admir- 
able bits  of  philosophy,  which  the  prompter  always 
delivers  in  the  midst  of  the  play,  quite  lose  their 
point  Add  to  all  this  Mr.  Jennings,  in  one  of  his 
most  pronounced  states  of  haziness  as  to  his  text, 
and  you  can  imagine  that  the  tout-ensemble  was  very 
little  like  the  "  Frou-Frou  "  of  the  old  days  ;  in  short, 
the  most  minor  part  of  the  entire  piece — that  of  Pau- 
line the  maid — was  played  the  best ;  for  it  was  taken 
by  that  little  novice,  Miss  Phoebe  Davis,  whose  plain, 
little,  old-fashioned  name  first  figured  on  the  bills  in 
"  Adolph  Challet."  She  had  asmall  part  last  week 
—that  of  the  little  widow  in  ' '  Forget-me-Not " — and 
was  quite  inaudible  ;  but  she  rallied  in  "  Frou-Frou, 
and  saved  the  evening  from  utter  stagnation  of  in- 
terest, so  far  as  the  company  was  concerned.  Alice 
Lingard  has  been  playing  Henriette  this  week  for  the 
benefit  of  Mrs.  Saunders,  whose  Mother  Frochard 
with  Mrs,  Judah's  dear  old  nun,  made  more  than  half 
of  the  strength  of  that  wonderful  cast  of  "  The  Two 
Orphans."  Alice  Lingard  has  also  underlined  that 
charming  little  play  of  Gilbert's,  "Charity,"  which  is 
so  rarely  given,  together  with  "  Alixe,"  "The  New 
Magdalen  "  and  company,  so  that  the  promised  tra- 
gedienne has  become  an  emotional  actress,  and  on 
all  the  American  stage  we  have  still  no  Viola,  no 
Imogene,  and  no  Juliet 

Next  week  we  are  going  to  have  Emerson  and  his 
band  of  minstrels  to  wake  the  echoes  of  Bush 
Street,  but  Joseffy  intends  to  counteract  these 
influences  with  a  night  of  Liszt  on  Friday  next 
to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  master.  Some  say 
that  he  will  also  give  a  night  of  Chopin,  and  the  New 
Yorkers  say  that  no  one  but  he  can  play  Chopin. 
Rather  a  comprehensive  way  of  sweeping  all  the 
masters  off  the  stool,  is  it  not?  But  nous  verrons. 
Adieu.  Betsy  B. 


The  British  Benevolent  Society's  benefit  takes 
place  this  evening  at  the  Bush-Street  Theatre.  The 
performance  will  consist  of  the  play,  "One  Hundred 
Thousand  Pounds,"  and  the  parts  will  be  filled  by 
amateurs. 

Alice  Oatesleft  for  New  York  on  Wednesday.  It 
is  stated"  that  she  intends  securing  a  comic-opera 
company,  and  that,  on  her  return,  she  will  open  a 
twelve-weeks'  engagement  at  the  California  Theatre 
at  popular  prices. 


The  Standard  Theatre  has  been  undergoing  a 
thorough  renovation  and  redecoration,  in  prepara- 
tion for  Emerson's  "Minstrels,  who  will  open  on  next 
Monday  evening. 

At  the  Baldwin  next  week,  Alice  Dunning  Lingard 
plays  "Alixe  "  the  first  four  nights  of  the  week,  and 
"  Camille  "  on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings,  and 
at  the  matinee. 

CLXL IX.— Sunday,    October    16.— Bill   of    Fare    for 
Six  Persons. 
Soup — Macaroni  a  la  Corinne. 
Cantaloupe. 
Salmon  Salad. 
Beefsteak  with  Mushrooms. 
Baked  Egg-plant.     Broiled  Tomatoes. 
Roast  Venison,  Currant  Jelly,  and  Port  Wine  Sauce. 
Sweet    Potatoes. 
String-bean   Salad. 
French  Fritters.     Apricot  Marmalade. 
Apples,    Oranges,    Bananas,    Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  and 
Grapes. 
Macaroni  a  la  Corinne.  —  Set  two  quarts  of  cold 
water  on  the  fire,  with  an  ounce  of  salt  and  two  ounces  of 
butter;  at  the  first  boil  drop  into  it   four  ounces  of  maca- 
roni ;  boil  five  minutes   and  drain.     Immediately  drop  the 
macaroni  into  the  boiling  stock,  and  boil  gently  until  done. 
Drain  it  again,  and  place  a  layer  of  it  in  the  soup-turreen  ; 
over  the  macaroni  place  a   thin   layer  of  Parmesan  cheese 
grated,  then  a  layer  of  macedoine  of  vegetables,  then  re- 
peat the  layers,  and  fill  with  enough  stock  to  serve. 

A  mace'doine  of  vegetables  may  be  made  of  half  a  dozen 
Brussels  sprouts,  half  a  dozen  asparagus  cut  in  small  pieces, 
a  gill  of  carrots  cut  with  a  vegetable  cutter,  a  dozen  very 
small  Miions,  a  gill  of  turnips,  and  half  a  dozen  mushrooms. 
(These,  as  well  as  the  asparagus,  may  be  omitted  if  neces- 
sary). Put  four  ounces  of  butter  in  a  saucepan  on  the  range, 
when  melted  put  in  the  carrots,  turnips,  and  small  onions, 
stir  now  and  then  till  the  whole  is  about  half  done,  then 
add  the  Brussels  sprouts,  (which  must  be  parboiled,)  cover 
with  stock,  and  boil  about  ten  minutes.  Add  the  asparagus 
and  mushrooms,  simmer  till  all  are  cooked,  add  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste,  a  pinch  of  sugar,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 

A  Hymn. 
Drop,  drop  slow  tears, 

And  bathe  those  beauteous  feet 

Which  brought  from  heaven 
The  news  and  Prince  of  Peace  ! 

Cease  not,  wet  eyes, 
His  mercies  to  entreat ; 

To  cry  for  vengeance. 
Sin  doth  never  cease. 

In  your  deep  floods 
Drown  all  my  faults  and  fears  ; 

Nor  let  His  eye 
See  sin,  but  through  my  tears. 

— Phineas  Fletcher. 

Weep   No    More. 
Weep  no  more,  nor  sigh,  nor  groan, 
Sorrow  calls  no  time  that's  gone  ; 
Violets  plucked,  the  sweetest  rain 
Makes  not  fresh  nor  grow  again. 
Trim  thy  locks,  look  cheerfully  ; 
Fate's  hidden  ends  eyes  cannot  see. 
Joys  as  winged  dreams  fly  fast, 
Why  should  sadness  longer  last  ? 
Grief  is  but  a  wound  to  woe  ; 
Gentlest  fair  one,  mourn  no  mo. 

— Samuel  Fletcher. 


An  Old  Rondo 

Her  scuttle  hatt  ys  wondrous  wyde, 

All  furry,  too,  on  every  syde, 

Soe  out  she  trippeth  daintylye 

To  let  ye  youth  full  well  to  see 

How  fayre  ye  mayde  ys  for  ye  bryde. 

A  lyttle  puffed,  may  be,  by  pryde, 
She  yett  soe  lovelye  ys  thatt  I'd 
A  shyllynge  gyve  to  tye,  perdie, 
Her  scuttle  hatt. 

Ye  coales  ynto  ye  scuttle  slyde, 
So  yn  her  hatt  wolde  I,  and  hyde 

To  stele  some  kysses — two  or  three  ; 

Butt  synce  she  never  asketh  me, 
Ye  scornful  cynic  doth  deryde 
Her  scuttle  hatt ! 

— F.  D.  Sherman,  in  October  Scribner. 

Immortality. 
Tears  that  trickle  down  her  eyes, 

They  do  not  fall  to  earth  and  dry  ; 
They  soar  like  angels  to  the  skies, 

And,  like  angels,  can  not  die  ; 
For,  oh  !  our  immortality 
Flows  through  each  tear — sounds  in  each  sigh, 
— Anon. 


The  Woes  of  Women. 
If  tears  of  women,  let  fall  for  men, 

Fell  fast  on  thy  breast,  O  Sea  ! 
The  days  of  the  deluge  would  come  again, 

And  never  a  land  there'd  be  ; 
For  thousands  of  sorrowing  souls  drift  through 

To  the  Bay  of  Eternity.  —Anon. 

Adrift. 
Aloft  in  royal  splendor  rides  the  sun, 

Flooding  the  bay  in  luxury  of  light ; 
Idle  or  gay,  the  fair  ships  one  by  one 

Float  out  into  the  Night. 

My  ship  went  out  in  flood  of  sunlight  too  ; 

And  for  her,  too,  the  laughing  waves  made  way. 
We  flung  her  fair  sails  out  to  sweetest  blue 

Of  heaven's  serenes!  day. 

But  on  her  shining  track  a  shadow  fell ; 

The  waves  came  up  from  out  the  deepest  sea  ; 
The  greedy  sea  came  up — (O  God,  to  tell ! ) 

And  fell— O  woe  is  me  ! 

O  woe  is  me,  the  helmsman  lies  below ! 

And  1 — the  sails  I  can  not  furl  aright. 
Hold  fast,  sweet  baby  hands — 1  know-  I  know — 

We'll  drift  into  the  Light ! 

— Mrs.  J.  P.  Morgan. 


The  Tide  Rock, 
How  sleeps  yon  rock,  whose  half-day's  bath  is  done. 
With  broad,  bright  side  beneath  the  broad,  bright  sun, 
Like  sea-nymph  tired,  on  cushioned  mosses  sleeping. 

Yet,  nearer  drawn,  beneath  her  purple  tresses, 
From  drooping  brows,  we  find  her  slowly  weeping. 

So  many  a  wife,  for  cruel  man's  caresses, 
Must  inly  pine  and  pine,  yet  outward  bear 
A  gallant  front  to  this  world's  gaudy  glare. 

— Charles  Kingsley. 


One  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  the  century  for 
ladies  is  the  newly  discovered  process  of  permanently 
removing  superfluous  hair.  Hitherto  the  great  fear 
of  such  delicate  operations  has  been  the  danger  of 
injury  from  caustic  or  bungling  instruments.  For  ages 
past  the  effort  has  been  unsuccessfully  made  to  dis- 
cover some  method  to  permanently  remove  superfluous 
hair,  which  frequently  appears  upon  faces  which  are 
otherwise  beautiful,  and  by  its  unfortunate  presence 
tends  to  mar  that  beauty.  But  only  temporary  relief 
has  been  so  far  accomplished  with  even  the  best  and 
most  promising  depilalpries ;  for  these  have,  hitherto, 
only  succeeded  in  removing  the  hair  from  the  surface, 
and  have  left  intact  the  sheath  and  root— the  sources 
of  growth.  With  these  former  processes,  therefore, 
the  hair  grew  anew  with  redoubled  vigor,  thus  caus- 
ing fresh  annoyance  to  the  lady,  and  rendering  the 
disfigurement  doubly  prominent.  This  problem, 
which  has  vexed  the  sex  for  these  long  years, 
has,  however,  at  length  been  solved  by  a  gentle- 
man long  and  favorably  known  in  this  city. 
Dr.  Starson  has  been  connected  with  the  Ham- 
mam  Baths  since  their  first  establishment,  seven 
years  ago.  His  numerous  successes,  as  Chiropodist 
and  Electrician,  have  won  for  him  the  foremost  place 
in  his  profession  on  this  coast.  His  eminent  skill 
in  delicate  operations,  reached  only  by  his  many 
years'  experience,  has  placed  him  in  the  high  position 
that  he  now  enjoys.  Dr.  Starson  has  added  to  his 
laurels  by  the  finding  of  a  process  by  which  every 
single  hair-bulb  may  be  thoroughly  destroyed,  and 
the  further  growth  of  the  hair  rendered  impossible. 
His  method  contains  nothing  which  can  in  any  way 
prove  injurious  to  the  skin  or  endanger  the  health ; 
for  the  doctor  uses  neither  lotions,  pastes,  or  piasters, 
all  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  contain  arsenic,  quick- 
lime, sulphates,  alkaline  substances,  etc.  These  bane- 
ful mixtures  and  applications  are  not  only  apt  to  do 
the  skin  great  injury  in  the  causing  of  disfigurements 
and  scars,  while  all  arsenical  compositions  have  the 
most  alarming  effects  upon  the  health  of  the  person 
using  them.  The  doctor's  method  is  simple  and  en- 
tirely legitimate,  and  may  be  easily  understood  and 
appreciated.  He  also  removes  in  the  same  manner 
all  excrescences,  naevi,  vascular  tumors,  blotches,  etc. 
He  may  be  found  daily  in  his  office,  at  the  Hammam 
Baths,  where  he  will  attend  to  any  cases  which  re- 
quire the  exercise  of  his  professional  skill. 


A  most  pleasant  affair  was  the  second  anniversary 
reception  and  soiree  of  the  Fidelity  Lodge  of  the 
A.  O.  U.  W.,  which  took  place  at  Saratoga  Hall  on 
Thursday  evening  last.  It  was  also  a  very  dressy 
affair,  the  ladies  who  participated  having  evidently 
arrived  at  some  mutual  agreement  to  make  a  display 
of  magnificent  costumes ;  at  least  they  did  so,  and 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  select  any  particular  one  as  a  subject  for 
description.  The  supper  was  in  keeping  with  all 
other  details,  and  the  whole  will  long  be  remembered 
by  those  who  were  in  attendance.  The  members  of 
this  lodge  are  nearly  all  business  men,  and  some 
time  ago  they  determined  to  make  the  celebration  of 
their  second  anniversary  something  that  all  the  par- 
ticipants might  be  proud  of.  and  how  well  they  carried 
that  determination  into  effect  was  unmistakably  re- 
flected by  the  many  animated  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  graced  the  occasion  with  their  presence. 


A  ballad-concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society  for 
Christian  Work  will  be  given  by  the  Unitarian  choir 
and  other  musical  artists,  in  the  Unitarian  Church, 
on  Geary  Street,  near  Stockton,  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, October  20,  1881.     Tickets,"  fifty  cents.  * 

The  latest  novelty  in  cigarettes  is  the  "Opera 
Puffs."     They  will  not  stick  to  the  lips. 

On  Wednesday  last  King  Kalakaua  was  shown 
through  the  warerooms  of  the  California  Furniture 
Manufacturing  Company. 

Oil  Painting,  Water  Colors,  Crayon,  and  Porce- 
lain Painting.  Class  lessons  Irom  $5  a  month.  Miss 
Ryder,  126  Kearny  Street,  Thurlow  Block. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store)  S.  F.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  new  firm  of  White, 
Grey  &  Co.,  114  and  116  Kearny  Street,  (formerly 
Mosgrove's,)  have  profited  by  their  selection  of  the 
Argonaut  as  a  medium  to  announce  their  opening. 
In  their  advertisement  (on  page  11)  they  state  that 
numbers  of  ladies  have  informed  them  that  they 
first  saw  their  advertisement  in  this  journal.  We 
wish  that  more  of  our  readers  would  do  the  same. 
Our  motive  in  this  is  not  wholly  selfish.  It  is  in  order 
to  correct  a  mistaken  impression  among  some  of  the 
business  men'of  the  city,  which  is  this  :  that  adver- 
tising in  the  dailies  is  the  only  kind  that  pays.  This 
is  a  mistake.  Nobody  reads  the  daily  papers  except 
clerks  in  public  offices  and  proof-readers.  Other 
people  skim  over  them,  and  throw  them  aside.  Most 
people  consecrate  them  to  that  time  when  Lord  Ba- 
con said  he  thought  most  profoundly.  Women  read 
them  more  carelessly  than  men.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  journal  like  the  Argonaut  is  set  aside  till  it  can  be 
read,  and  then  it  is  read — thoroughly.  It  is  not 
glanced  over  at  the  breakfast- table,  and  then  used  to 
kindle  the  fire.  The  paper  is  too  thick,  and  it  won't 
burn.  This,  then,  is  the  reason  White,  Grey  &  Co.'s 
advertisement  was  carefully  scanned  ;  this  is  why 
Doane  &  Henshelwood  have  followed  our  last  week's 
advice,  and  changed  the  matter  of  theirs  ;  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  the  other  large  dry-goods  houses  of 
the  city  are  beginning  to  follow  the  example  of 
White,  Grey  &  Co.,  114  and  116  Kearny  Street  (for- 
merly Mosgrove's). 


Catarrh  is  a  poisonous  infection  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  just  as  small-pox  is  a  virus  of  the  blood. 
Catarrhal  virus  can  only  be  reached  and  extermi- 
nated by  antidotal,  inoculative  elements  that  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  purulent  mucous.  Dr.  Wei  De  Meyer's 
Catarrh  Cure  is  unquestionably  the  most  important 
medical  discovery  since  vaccination.  It  never  fails. 
Supplied  by  druggists,  or  delivered  by  D.  B.  Dewey 
&  Co.,  182  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y.,  at  $1  a  package. 
Pamphlets,  with  full  explanations,  mailed  free. 


Have  you  tried  the  new  cigarettes, 
They  will  not  stick  to  the  lips. 


Opera  Puffs" 


Mothers  are  delighted  with  Pitcher's  Castoria  be- 
cause it  makes  the  children  cheerful  and  well,  and 
children  almost  cry  for  Castoria,  because  it  is  sweet. 
Wind-colic,  sour-curd,  rash,  feverishness  and  worms 
soon  disappear  when  Castoria  is  used. 


Disgusting  pimples  on  a  lady's  face,  or  severe 
pains  in  the  back  ;  wounds  of  the  flesh,  or  neuralgia 
of  the  nerves  ;  strained  cords,  or  a  scalded  hand ;  a 
sprained  ankle,  or  a  gashed  foot ;  a  crippled  man,  or 
a  lame  horse  can  always  be  relieved  and  cured  by 
the  wonderful  Centaur  Liniments. 


We  have  the  honor  to  announce  that  Prof.  De 
Filippe  continues  to  favor  us  with  his  valuable  ser- 
vices, and  those  who  hold  life-scholarships  will  re- 
ceive free  instruction  in  modern  languages.  Classes 
in  Spanish  and  French  will  begin  in  October.  BAR- 
NARD'S BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  i2oSutter Street. 


H.  A.  Callendar,  Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc, 
has  removed  to  No.  137  Montgomery  Street,  Room 
16,  up  one  flight  of  stairs. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


Musical  Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Dupont  j 
St     Repairing  done.     Prices   low. 


Prof.  Geo.  Gossman  began  a  class  in  Spanish  June  [ 
30th  ;  23  Powell  St;  $2  per  month. 

Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  SL 


C.    O.    Dean, 
Thurlow  Block. 


Dentist,    No.    126   Kearny  Street 
Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


OPERA    PUFFS 

AMBER  TIP  CIGARETTES! 

TAKE  THE  LEAD. 
For    Sale    by    all    Dealers. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


DALDWIN  THEATRE. 


Thomas  Maci'ire.. 


.  Manager 


1 .1 -Ii;\si;    SBCCESS    OF 

ALIOE    DUNNING     LINGARD. 

*         THIS  (SATURDAY)  EVENING, 
Last  performance  of 

FROU-FROU  ! 


ONLY    FROU-FROU    MATINEE 

THIS  DAY  AT  2  O'CLOCK. 


Monday,  Tuesday,   Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
Evenings,  Orlolter  17th,  ism.  1!K1>  and  !Mli. 

ALICE    DUNNING    LINGARD 
A   L   IX    E   ! 


Friday    ami    Saturday    Evenings,  October   31st 
and  33d,  and  Saturday  Matinee, 

C  A  M  I  L  L  E  I 


tZT  SECURE  YOUR  SEATS. 


P 


PATRIOTIC      ORDER      SONS       OF 

AMERICA. 


A    (.IttMl 

MUSICAL    AND    LITERARY 

ENTERTAINMENT 

Will  be  given   under   the   auspices  of  the  P.  O.  S.  of  A.  on 
Wednesday  Evening Oetober  19th, 

AT  IXORA  HALL,  737  MISSION   STREET, 

In  commemoration  of   the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of 
the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown. 


Tlekets 50  Cents 

ADMITTING  GENTLEMAN  AND  LADIES. 


KB-  D-VNCING  will  commei 
close  of  the  Literary  Exercises. 


ediately   after   the 


PHGENIX  ASSURANCE  CO., 

OF    LONDOM,    ENGLAND, 

INCORPORATED    1782. 
UNITED  STATES ESTABLISHED  1804. 

$64,000,000  Paid  Fire  Losses. 


BRITISH  AMERICA 

ASSURANCE  CO.,  INCORPORATED  1833 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  CO., 

OF  TORONTO,  INCORPORATED  1851. 


iter  Risks  taken  throughout  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Fall-  Kali's.    Liberal  Adjustments. 


BUTLER    &    HALDON, 

General  Agents,  413   California  Street. 


DOXEY'S, 

ARTISTIC  STATIONERS, 

691    MARKET    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO, 

Have  just  received  a  fine  variety  of  new 

SATIN     CHROMOS 

Sportive  Maidens,  three  varieties. 
Cupid's  Gambols,  three  varieties. 
Home  Delights,  three  varieties. 
Tbe  llvpe  of  the  House,  three  varieties. 
Water  Nymphs,  three  varieties. 


Just  Published, 


ART   NEEDLEWORK. 

Twelve  designs,  illustrating  the  manner  in 
>vhich  the  satin  Chromo-Lithographs  can  be 
employed  in  the  embellishment  of  Panels, 
D'Oileys,  Table-Mats,  Hand-Screens,  Man- 
el-piece  Ornaments,  Sachets,  Anti-Macas- 
-ars,  Watch-Pockets,  and  other  Needlework. 

DOXEY'S 

INE  STATIONERY  &  ENGRAVING  HOUSE, 

«91  MARKET  STREET, 

fucleus  Building,  opp.  Kearny. 


VILLE  DE  PARIS 


We  are  receiving  daily  direct 
from  Paris  i  he  very  latest  nov- 
elties in  DRY  4.00DS  for  Fall 
and  Winter  wear. 

VERDIER,    MOREAU   &  CO. 

CITY   OF   PARIS. 


RANDOLPH   &  CO. 

JEWELERS. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of  Watches  and 
Jewelry,  Nos.  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street, 
corner  Sutter,  San  Francisco. 


HOUSEKEEPERS  I 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEI,  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc.,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one-half  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  aeainst  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  20  years. 


INSURANCE       T       COMPANY 

of  california. 

Capital, $750,000 

Assets,  December  31, 1880,    -       ■  $1,160,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS    BULL,  Vice-President 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.   CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


rpeE-RLESs 


TRADE    HARK 


STARCH. 

ABSOLUTE  PURITY 

UNEQUALLED   DELICACY. 

Try    it  once  and  you  will  use  no  other 

W  i.  HOUSTON  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  amhts 

216  &  217  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


RUPTURE 


fared.  Greatest  Inventlm. 

of  the  age.   Pierce  &  St  N 
704  Sac  St.,  San  Fran  Cm. 


ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE 

923   Post   Street. 

£yiY    AND    BOARDING     SCHOOL 

for  Young  Ladies  and  Children.     Kindergarten. 
Next  term  commences  October  4. 
MADAME  E.  ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


MRS. WILLIAM  IRELAN 

ZJAVING  RETURNED  FROM  EU- 
ROPE, where  she  was  the  pupil  of  Madame  E. 
Vough  in  Geneva,  has  opened  a  Studio  in  Thurlow  Block, 
126  Kearny  Street,  Room  51.  Also,  lessons  given  in  Oil, 
Porcelain,  and  Water  Colors.  Specialty :  Painting  en 
Go?tacfit.     Elevator  in  building. 


T~\0   NOT   SACRIFICE    YOUR   FUR- 

■L-/  NITURE,  PIANOS,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding,  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE    THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Paintings,  with 

J.   H.    MOTT   &   CO., 

647  Market  St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  floor. 

Large,    airy   brick   building,   with    elevator.      MONEY 
LOANED  on  valuable  goods.     Terms  moderate. 


MRS.  EMMA  SMALL 

U4i-    RESUMED     BUSINESS    AT 

her  new  Dressmaking  Parlors,  Rooms  27  and  28, 
Samuels's  New  Building,  131  Post  Street,  where  she  will  be 
pleased  to  see  her  friends  and  patrons.  Fourth  floor. 
Take  Elevator. 


A.  V1GN1ER, 


IMPORTER   OF 


FINE  FRENCH  WINES 


In  Glass  and  Wood. 


Clarets,  Burgundies,  Sauternes, 

FINE    COGNACS,    ETC. 


C.    P.  SHEFFIELD.  N.  W     SPAULDINC.  J.    PATTERSON 


17  and  10  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 


SHAKESPEAREAN 

TALES    IN    VERSE. 

A  New  Fine  Art  Gilt-Book  for  Young  People, 

With  nearly  one  hundred  full  pages  of  colored  and  other 
illustrations  from  ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS,  by  R.  An- 
dre, engraved  by  Emrik  &  Binger,  in  one  quarto  volume, 
elegantly  bound  in  extra  cloth,  FULL  GILT  SIDE  AND 
EDGES  Price,  $3. 00. 
AT  ROMAN'S,  120  Sutter  Street,  (First  Floor,  Room  15.) 


Boston  and  California 

DRESS    REFORM 

U/ORTHUNDERGARMENTS(SPE- 

"'  CIALTY,)  Children's  Corset-Waists,  Cashmere 
and  Merino  Union  Suits,  Shoulder-Braces,  Hygienic  Cor- 
sets, Hose  and  Skirt  Supports,  Emancipation  Waists  and 
Suits. 

MRS.  91.  H.  OBER, 

SOLE  AGENT.  -       430  Sutler  Street. 


HARDIE  & 

DARLING, 

(Successors  to  D.  HARDIE  &•  CO.  J 

CARPETS,    OIL    CLOTHS,    LINOLEUM    FLOOR 

CLOTH,  SHADES,  LACE  CURTAINS, 

AND    WALL    PAPERS. 

JI9  Market  Street Near  Third. 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns— October  Styles. 

(TEND    STAMP   FOR    CATALOGUE. 
"-^     AGENCY.  124  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


COUTHWEST  CORNER    OF   BUSH. 

*-*  PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  F'rench,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons    Apply  from  3  to  5  or  1  to  8  P.  M. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer. 

JOHN   MIDDLETOX  &  SOX, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

116  Montgomery  Street, 


Occidental  Hotel  Block, 


SAN   FRANCISCO. 


C.  BEACH, 

BOOKSELLER    AND    STATIONER. 

New  Styles  In  Fancy  Stationery, 

Marcus  Ward's  Irish  Linen  Pancterlcs, 
Standard,  Miscellaneous,  ami  Juvenile  Books, 

107  Montgomery  Street,  opp.  Occidental  Hotel 


f  HE  OLDEST  DRY-GOODS  HOUSE  IN  SAN  FRANGISGO 


t'e  hare  just  received  a  splendid  assortment  of  Flushes  in  every  shade,  with  Dress  Goods  to  match;  satin  striped  Moire ;  black  and 
colored  Watered  Silks ;  new  striped  Delhi  Shawls ;  Gents'  Cheviot  Wool  Underwear,  and  Gents'  new  Neckwear. 


J.  W.  DAVIDSON  &  CO. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


"THE    ARGONAUT." 

Something:  of  Interest  to  Its  Readers. 

The  Argonaut  has  not,  since  the  first  year  of  its 
existence,  made  any  effort  to  force  its  circulation.  It 
has  not  had  any  solicitors  abroad  in  the  State.  This 
for  the  reason  that  we  found  that  the  class  of  sub- 
scribers obtained  by  solicitation  did  not  continue,  and 
that  the  expense  of  salary  to  first-class  men,  and  the 
cost  of  traveling  and  hotel-bills,  gave  but  a  poor  re- 
turn. We  determined  to  let  our  paper  make  its 
own  way,  and,  upon  its  merits — if  it  had  any — to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  public.  We  believed 
that  if  it  could  succeed  by  such  legitimate  means,  it 
would  find  the  class  of  readers  we  desired,  and  would 
fix  itself  permanently  in  their  homes.  We  have  not 
been  disappointed.  Our  progress  has  been  slow,  but 
it  has  been  sure,  regular,  and  permanent  Our  circu- 
lation to-day  on  the  Pacific  coast  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  purely  weekly  journal ;  it  is  steadily — and, 
within  the  last  year,  rapidly — increasing.  We  are 
now  intending,  after  nearly  five  years,  to  make  a  su- 
preme effort  to  increase  our  circulation,  and,  when 
that  is  accomplished,  to  so  add  to  the  mechanical 
appliances  of  our  establishment  as  to  make  it  the 
equal  of  any  journal  printed  in  America.  One  of 
our  first  improvements  in  this  line  will  be  the  pur- 
chase of  a  machine  which  will  enable  us  to  cut,  fold, 
and  stitch  our  paper.  Hitherto  we  have  been  unable 
to  do  this,  our  machinery  being  inadequate,  in  point 
of  speed,  to  the  demands  our  edition  made  upon  it. 
This  effort  to  increase  our  circulation  we  shall  make 
through  our  own  columns.  Last  week  we  printed  an 
appeal  in  this  direction,  and  we  are  already  begin- 
ning to  reap  the  advantage  of  suggestions  contained 
in  it  To  illustrate,  we  take  the  liberty  of  printing 
one  letter  received  in  response  : 

Sheriff's  Office  of  Placer  County.) 
Auburn,  Cal.  October  3,  1881.  j 
A.  P.  Stanton,  Business  Manager  Argonaut — Dear 
Sir:  After  reading  the  last  number  of  the  Argonaut  I 
started  out,  and  in  one  hour  obtained  the  following  list  of 
subscribers.  I  remit  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  express. 
Please  send  to  the  address : 

Doctor  T.  M.  Todd,  Auburn One  Year  $4  00 

J.  W.  Smith,  "      "        "       a.  00 

D.  W.  Lubeck,  "      "        "       400 

T.T.Ashley,  "       "        "       400 

J,  G.  Bisbee,  "      "        "       400 

C.  H.  Graham,  "       "        "      4  00 

S.  Washburn,  "      "        "       4  00 

R.  L,  Dunn,  '       "        "       4  00 

S.  M.  Stevens,  "      "       "       4  00 

C.  C.  Crosby,  "  "        "       4  00 

Joseph  Granger,  "  Six  months  2  25 

J.  M.  Fulweiler,  "  One   Year  4  00 

E.  L.  Craig,  "  "       "      4  00 

$50  25 
Yours,  respectfully,  J.  C.  Boggs. 

During  two  weeks  we  have  received,  by  mail,  sub- 
scriptions from  the  following  persons  : 

Samuel  Aiken Boston,  Mass, 

Seymour  Spencer Utica,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Clara  Waller Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Miss  Anna  Scott St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Eleel  Ogden Austin,  Col. 

Miss  Kate  Scanlon Racine,  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Towne Hanford,  111. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Trotter Parsonstown,  Ireland- 
Moses  Torrens Glenleary,  Ireland 

H.  B.  Roycroft Yale,  B.  C. 

Sam.  Poole  Farquharson.  .Dundee,  Scotland. 

Miss  Annie  Carman Whitestone,  L.   I. 

H.  L.   Stauffer Garlandale,  Col. 

H.  T.   Kirkpatrick Portland,  Oregon 

W.  G.  Barrett Florence,  Montana. 

Charles  Wilbon Woods  Creek,  Idaho. 

Charles  H.  Betts Seabeck,  Wash.  Ter. 

Ed.  Hammond Missoula,  Montana. 

Samuel  Benson Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

F.  R.  Moore  &  Co Spokane  Falls,  W.  T. 

John  H.  Reed Fort  Halleck,  Nevada. 

Byron  Gates Dayton,  Nevada, 

D.  L.  Butler Briggs,  Cal. 

SoL    Davidson Briggs,  Cal. 

Dr   C.  A.  Kirkpatrick. .  ..Redwood  City,  Cal, 

Col.  Joseph  Stewart Berkeley,  Cal 

W.  H.  Lawrence San  Mateo,  Cal. 

Miss  Rowena  Boobar Grass  Valley,  Cal. 

W.  H.  Gray San  Leandro,  Cal, 

P.  E.  Colbert   Salinas  City,  Cal. 

J.  R.  Houghton Nord,  Cal. 

E.  Lewelling San  Lorenzo,  Cal. 

Mrs.  B.  D.  Cassidy Auburn,  Cal. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Ritter Michigan  Bar,  Cal. 

R.  C  Higgins Santa  Clara,  Cal. 

A.  J.  Noble Visalia,  Cal. 

C.  A,  Stewart Williams,  Cal. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Lovelace Orland,  Cal. 

J.  W.  Elliott Bertha,  Cal. 

Chamberlin   &  Chaffee ...  Second  Garrote,  Cal. 
H.   Ellerbrock Los  Barios,  Cal. 

The  San  Francisco  News  Company,  and. other  deal- 
ers, gave  us  additional  orders  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five.  Our  carriers  in  San  Fran- 
cisco gave  us  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  additional 
subscribers,  those  in  Oakland,  thirty,  and  those  in 
San  Jose,  twenty  ;  the  newsboys  in  San  Francisco 
increased  their  sales  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
papers — making  in  the  aggregate,  as  our  increase  of 
circulation  for  the  week  ending  yesterday,  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one.  We  hope  to  stimulate  our 
present  friends  and  readers  to  continue  this  work. 
If  we  can  interest  them,  and  impress  them  with  the 
fact  stated  in  our  last  issue,  and  which  we  repeat 
and  emphasize  in  this,  viz.,  that  ALL  THE  MONEY 
earned  by  the  Argonaut  shall  be  conscientiously  ap- 
propriated to  Us  literary  and  mechanical  improve- 
ment, we  can  have  ten  thousand  active  agents  to 
assist  us.  The  postmasters,  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s 
agents,  and  telegraph  operators  throughout  the 
coast  are  authorized  to  accept  money  for  subscrip- 
tions, and  transmit  it  to  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company,  No.  522  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
All  respectable  country  merchants  doing  business  in 
California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Washington  Territory, 
Idaho,  Arizona,  and  Montana  will  willingly  act  as 
agents  to  send  us  remittances,  with  the  postoffice  ad- 
dress of  subscribers.  In  making  this  appeal,  and  in 
this  way,  we  conscientiously  pledge  ourself,  and  all 
belonging  to  our  establishment,  that  we  will  make  a 
brave  and  honest  effort  to  make  the  Argonaut  in  all 
respects  worthy  of  the  support  of  intelligent,  respect- 
able American  people.  And  by  American  people  we 
mean  all  who  love  this  country,  its  laws,  and  its  mag- 
istrates, better  than  any  other  land,  or  any  other  sys- 
tem of  government,  or  the  civil  or  spiritual  authority 
of  any  other  rulers.  It  will  be  observed  that  very 
many  of  our  subscribers  from  the  country  are  ladies. 
We  think  the  literary  character  of  the  Argonaut,  its 
social  gossip,  and  fashion  news,  will  continue  to  make 
it  interesting  to  the  better  class  of  lady  readers.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  announce  a  still  further  increase 
of  new  subscribers,  and  from  time  to  time  advise 
our  friends  of  the  progress  we  are  making. 

The  foregoing  was  written  and  in  type  for  last  is- 
sue.    It  was  held  over  from  publication  because  of 


an  unusual  press  of  advertisements.  During  the 
past  week  we  have  received  by  mail  the  following 
orders  : 

F.  A.  Sackett Mendocino,  Cal. 

E.  Howell Aurora,  111. 

C.  N.  Hale St.  Helena,  Cal. 

D.  W.    Birmingham Bear  Valley,  Cal. 

John    Newhinney Porno,  Cal . 

Grey  &  Collins Cherry  Creek,  Nevada. 

Charles  Yeager Fort  Bidwell,  Cal. 

L.   D.  Noyes Silver  City,  Nev. 

W.   H.  Crocker..,. New  Haven,  Conn. 

Acker  &  Lehy Portland,  Oregon . 

W.  G.  Brackett Portland,  Oregon. 

C.  L.  Pond Nord,  Cal, 

J.   S.   Baker Trinidad,  Cal.* 

R.   A.   Campbell Cisco,  Cal. 

Miss  Delia  McCoy Virginia,  Nev. 

E.  C.  Frisbie V Jamestown. 

F.  A.  Earll San  Buenaventura,  Cal. 

Robt.   Hamilton Ireland. 

Sisson  &  Fay Berryvale,  Cal. 

Samuel   M.  Ewing Evansville,  Ind. 

Charles  Kohler  Jr Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

N.   B.  Willey Washington,  Idaho. 

C.   F.   Horn Eureka,  Nevada. 


HOTELS   AND    RESTAURANTS. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block   in  the  centre  or  San 

Francisco.  It  is  the  model  hotel  or  the  world. 
It  Is  fire  and  earthquake- proof.  It  has  live 
elevators.  Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
The  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broail,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  iUnminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its 
carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  cither  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the  finest 
in  the  city. 


PALACE    HOTEL  RESTAURANT. 


FIRST   CLASS    IN    ALL    RESPECTS. 


QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

y£*    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     £3TEntrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.    D.    SHARON. 


THE   EBBITT, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

TTEADQUARTERS    FOR     PACIFIC 

Coast  people,  and  Army  and  Navy  Head  quarters. 
Four  iron  Fire  Escapes,  and  the  finest  and  most  commodi- 
ous Elevator  in  the  world.  Terms — $4,  $3,  and  $2.50  per 
day.  The  EBBITT  is  on  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  and  F 
Streets,  on  both  horse  railroads,  and  equi-distant  from  the 
Capitol  and  White  House. 

C.   C.  WILLARD,   Proprietor. 


PACIFIC 

OCEAN  HOUSE 

SANTA    CRUZ. 

-    Proprietor. 


E.  J.  Swift, 


T 


-HE  ABOVE  FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE 


has  been  thoroughly  renovated  and  put  in  first-class 
order.  Santa  Cruz  is  the  Long  Branch  of  the  Pacific,  and 
the  finest  watering-place  on  the  Coast. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

GARDEN    HOSE 

Of  all  grades  and  sizes, 

THE  VERY  CHEAPEST  AND  VERY  BEST 

THE   CELEBRATED 

MALTESE    CROSS   HOSE, 

For  Garden  purposes  and  Fire  Departments. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  M'f  g  Co. 

JOHN   W.  TAYLOR,  Manager, 
Corner  First  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


NO  MYSTIFIED  SECRECY. 

"We  lake  pride  in  telling  that  Hop  Bitters  are 
made  of  such  well  known  and  valuable  medicines 
as  Hops,  Buchu,  Mandrake  and  Dandelion,  which 
are  so  much  used,  relied  on  and  recommended  by 
the  best  physicians  of  all  schools,  that  no  further 
proof  of  their  value  is  needed.  These  plants  are 
compounded  under  the  most  eminent  physicians 
and  chemists,  with  the  other  valuable  remedies, 
into  the  simple,  harmless  and  powerful  curative. 
Hop  Bitters,  that  begins  to  restore,  strengthen, 
build  up  and  cure  from  the  first  dose,  and  that 
continually,  until  perfect  health  and  strength  is 
restored. 

t^g'-  That  poor,  bed-ridden.  Invalid  wife,  sister, 
mother,  or  daughter,  can  be  made  the  picture  of 
health  by  a  few  bottles  of  Hup  Bitters.  W^ ill  you 
let  them  suffer?  Send  for  Circular  to 

HOP   BITTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y.»  Toronto,  Ont.,or  London,  Eng. 


ASSESSMENTS  AND  DIVIDENDS. 


CV ERR A  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

*v-^  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business, 
San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  sixth  day  of  October,  1881,  an 
assessment  (No.  70)  of  One  Dollar  ($1)  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  57,  Navada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  tenth  (toth)dayof  November,  1881,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday, 
the  2Qth  day  of  November,  1881,  to  paythe  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

E.  L.   PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  57,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Arf-EXICAN     GOLD    AND     SILVER 

Mining  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works, 
Virginia,  Storey  County,   Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  4th  day  of  October,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  17)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  eighth  (8th)  day  of  November,  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  November,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.   L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


0 


PHIR   SILVER   MINING    CO  MP  A- 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Location  of  Works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1881,  a 
assessment  (No.  40)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  Third  day  of  November,  1881,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the 
twenty-third  day  of  November,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.   McCOY,  Secretary, 

Office — Room  No.  16  Nevada  Block,  No,  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


DELCHER  SILVER  MINING  CO. 

^"^  Location  or  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 

California.     Location   of  works,  Gold   Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  isheieby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  29th  day  of  September,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  28)  of  One  Dollar  ($1)  per  share,  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  8,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (Stock  Exchange 
Board  Building),  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the-first  (1st)  day  of  November,  1881,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thursday, 
the  24th  day  of  November,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent  as- 
sessment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JNO.  CROCKETT,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  8,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (S.  F.  Stock  and  Ex- 
change Board),  San  Francisco,  California. 


T~\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    Ok 

^~~^  the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
October  4,  1881. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  22)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (35c.)  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Monday,  October  10, 1881,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  19,  ■  328  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  be  closed  on 
October  10,  1881,  at  3  P.  M.        JOSEPH  NASH,  Sec. 


p\IVIDEND   NOTICE.  — OFFICE   OF 

"^>^  the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  October  1,  1881. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  33,  of  Severity-five  cents  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Wednesday,  October  12,  1881,  at  the 
office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
pany in  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Htmpatu 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

gjanos 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER. 

SUPERIOR    TO    ALL    OTHER    LAXATIVES 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE.11 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

The  most  cei  tain  and  comfortable  cathar- 
tic in  cases  of  constipation  and  sluggish 
liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  IVineglassfnl  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  Druggists  ami  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street. 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


GARFIELD; 


Agents  wanted  for  life  of  President 
Garfield.  A  complete,  faithful  histo- 
ry from  cradle  to  grave,  by  the  emi- 
nent biographer,  Col.  Conwell.  Books  all  ready  for  deliv- 
ery. An  elegantly  illustrated  volume.  Endorsed  edition. 
Liberal  terms.  Agents  take  orders  for  from  20  to  50  copies 
daily.  Outsells  any  other  book  ten  to  one.  Agents  never 
made  money  so  fast.  The  book  sells  itself.  Experience 
not  necessary.  Failure  unknown.  All  make  immense  prof- 
its. Private  terms  free.  GEORGE  STINSON  &  CO., 
Portland,  Maine. 


$5 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free.  'Ad- 
dress" STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  N»ts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc.,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,   202    MARKET   STREET. 


PRSSCOTT. 


IRVING   M.   SCOTT. 


H.  T.  SCOTT. 


UNION    IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Cor.  First  and  Mission  Sts., 

P.  O.  Box,  3128.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


[RA    P.    RANKIN. 


P.    BRAYTON 


PACIFIC    IRON    WORKS 

RANKIN,   BRAYTON    &.  CO., 

127  to  132  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills,  Engines — 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc.,  etc. 


JOS.  F.  FORDERER, 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvanized    Iron    Cornices, 

Chimney  Tops  and   Iron  Skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53    BEALE    STREET. 


ESTABLISHED   1852. 

A.  P.  HOTALING  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  J.  H.  CUTTER 

OLD  BOURBON  WHISK Y, 

And  Importers  of 

FINE    WINES    AND    LIQUORS, 
429  and  431  Jackson  Street,        San  Francisco. 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

ANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 


M' 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOW,  President. 

Office — 208  California  Street, 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  fl  fi  fl  I  Order  for  House 
and  Retail  1 ,  1 1 II I      or  Office  by 
Dealer   in  UUnL Telephone  308. 

Agent  Fittslrarg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    130    Beale    Street,   5.  F. 


JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

No.  635  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 

IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 

fumery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods  Toilet  Articles,  etc. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers, 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

£04  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


H.  L.  DODGE L.  H.  SWEENEY J    E.  RUGGLRS, 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  nfi  Market,  and  n  and  n  California  Sts. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -  -      335  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


huxtixgtox,  hopkixs  &  co., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 


Junction  Bush  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Franclsd 
52  to  58  K  Street,  Sacramento. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBBLI 

X.  GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

&11  Sacramento  Street. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C»  P*  Ri  K« 

Time    Sckedule,    sunrtay,   August  28,  1881. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS: 


9.30  A.  M 
*3.oo  P.  M 
"4.00  P.  M 
8.00  A.  M 
q.*o  **.  M 


*4.oo  P-  M. 
9.30  A.  M. 
4.3O  P.  M. 
9.30  A.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 


"3.30  P.  M 
JiS.OO  A.  M 

9.30  A.  M 
,8.00  A.  M 

S.OO  P.  M. 

9.3O  A.  M. 
*4.O0  P-  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
IO.OO  A.  M. 

3.3O  P.  M. 

5.30  P.  M. 
^S.OO  A.M. 
p,8-00  A.  M. 
^8.00  A.  At. 

3.30  P.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.00  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
•3.00  P.  M. 
J3.30  P.  M. 
•4.OO  P.  M, 


•3.30  P.  M, 
*8.oo  A.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


.Anlioch  and  Martini.-/. 


-Calistoga.and  Napa. 


[Dealing  and  )  Express  . . . 
East f  Emigrant . 

-El  Paso,  Texas 

Gait  and  (via  Livermore. 
,  Stockton  }  via  Martinez. . . 
. lone  . 


.  Knight's  Landing 

"  "      (JSundays  only) 

.  Los  Angeles  and  South 

.Livermoie  and  Niles 


.Madera  and  Yosemite. 


.  Maxys-ville  and  Chico 

.  Niles(seealsoLivermore&Niles) 

Ogden  and  \  Express 

East J*  Emigrant 

.  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

r  Sacramento,  1  via  Livermore. . . 

1  Colfax,    and  >  via  Benicia 

k  Alta J  via  Benicia 

.Sacramento  River  Steamers 

.San  Jose  and  Niles 


Vallejo. 


(JSundays  only) 


.Virginia  City. 
.Woodland 


.Willows  and  Williams. 


2.35  P.  M. 
•10.05  A.  M. 
*iz.35  P-  M. 

7.35  P.  M. 
11.35  A-  M- 

7.35  P.  «. 
*IO.Oj  A.  M. 

2-35   P.    M. 

6  05  A.  M. 

2-35  P.   M. 

6.05  P.  M. 
*  12-35  P.  M. 

6.05  P.  M. 
11,35  A.  M. 

2.35  P.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 
8.i5  A.  H. 
2.35  P.  M. 
*I2.35  P.  M. 
7.35  P-  M 
4.05  P.  M. 
II.35  A.  M. 
6.05  A.  M. 
7-35  P-  M. 
6.05   P.  M. 

7-35  P-  M. 
11.35  A-  M- 

*6.00  A.  M. 
4.05  P.  M. 
9-35  a.m. 

7-35  P-  M- 
2.35  P.  M. 

*I0.05  A.  M. 

tir.35  A.  M. 

*"I2.35  P.  M. 

11-35  A.  M. 

11.35  A.  M. 
*7.35  P.  M. 
*7-35   P-   M. 


Train  leaving  San   Francisco  at  9.30  A.  m- 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden "  at  San  Pablo  : 

Express  from  "Deming"  at  Antioch. 


should   meet 
also,  Pacific 


FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
To    EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.io,  7.30,  8.30,   9.30,    10.30, 

11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00,    8.10,  9.20, 

10.40,  *n.45. 
To  ALAMEDA— *t6.io,    7,00,  *t7-3o,  8.00,   *tS.3o,    9.00, 
t9,30,  10.00,  11.00,    12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  *t3-30,  4.00, 

*t4-30,  5.00,   *t5-30  6.00,  *t6.3o,  *7-oo,  S.io,  9.20,  10.40, 

'11.45. 
To  BERKELEY — 7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.30,  11.30,    1.00,  3.00 

4.00,  5.00,  6.00,  *6-3o. 

.WEST  BERKELEY— *6.io,  8.00,   10.00,    12.00,1.30, 
.   3-3o.  4-3°.  5-3o.  *6-3°- 

TO   SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  BROADWAY,  0AKLAND--5.2o,  *6.oo,  6.50,  and 

on  the  24th  and  54th  minute  of  each  hour  (excepting  2. 24, 

p.  m.)  from  7.24  A.  m.  to  6.54  p.  M.,  (inclusive,)  8.00,  9.10, 

10.30. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND — *5-io,  "5.50,  6.40,    7.44,    8.44 

9-44,    io-44i     "•44>     12-44.    1-44»     2-44,    3-44.     4-44.     5-44 

6.44,  7-50,  9-°°,  10-20. 
From   ALAMEDA — '5.00,   '5-40,  6.25,  7.00,  *t7-3<>,  8.00, 

*tS.3o,  9.00,     *t9-30,   10.00,    "(10.30,   11.00,    12.00,    1. 00, 

3.00,  "J3-30,  4.00,  't4-30.  5-°o,  *f5.3°,  6.00,  '16-30,  "7.20, 

**7-3°»  8'3°.  9-55- 
Frotn  BERKELEY — *5-4o,  "6.30,    7.30,    8,30.  9.30,    10.30 

11.30,   1. 00.  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— *5.40,  *6-3o,  8.00.  10.00,  12.00 

i-3°.  3-3°.  4-3o.5-3o.  *6.3°- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7.is,  9.15,  11.15,  1.1&  3-'5 

5-15- 
From  OAKLAND — *6.is,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15  2-15.  4-i5- 

All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 


"Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S,  F. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

General  Sup't. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


WILLIAMS,     IHMOXO    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,   Junction  Market  and   Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

i  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


S.  &    G.  GUMP, 

581   and   583  market  Street,  S.  F., 

Manufacturers  of 

Mirrors,  Cornice-,  llnrdwood  Mantles,  Picture 

Frames,  and  Bric-a-Brac. 

IMPORTERS  of  GOUPIL'S  ENGRAVINGS,  CHRO- 
MOS,  PHOTOGRAPHS,  ETC. 


L..D.  Latimer.  Wm.  W.  Morrow 

LATIMER   &.   MORROW, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

Booms  75,  76,  aad  77  Nevada  Block, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

HOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 

dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Erandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  CLampagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  320  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


W' 


J.  M.  BUFFIKGTOJV, 

MINING     SECRETARY. 

309  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery,  second 

floor,  over  ^F.tna  Insurance  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


TABER,  II  iKKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


JSV  C>  RAIL.RO  AD.  <?J 

BROAD    GAUGE. 


SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Saturday,  June  4,  1881,   and   until,  fur- 
ther notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and    Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


8. 30  a.  M. 
to. 30  A.  M, 


3.40. 


..  M. 


3.30  P.  M. 
4.25  y.   M. 

'5-15  P-  M. 
6.30  P.  M. 

8.30  A.  M. 
to. 30  A.  M. 
IO.4O  A.  M. 
'3.30  P.  M. 

4.25  P-  M. 
IO.4O  A.  M. 

*3-3°  P.  M. 
IO.40  A,  M. 
*3-3°  P.  M. 
IO.4O  A.  M. 
*3-3°  P-  M. 


DESTINATION. 


-San    Mateo,  Redwood,  and  I 
Menlo   Park | 


Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  I 
..Principal  Way  Stations.,   j 


Gilroy,   Pajaro,  Castroville,  1 
and  Salinas J 


I 
{ 

I  . .  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos. . .  } 

/   ..Monterey,    Aptos,    Soquel,  \ 

■J   and  Santa  Cruz J 

Soledad  and  Way  Stations.. 


ARRIVE 
S.  F. 


3.36     P.  M, 

T8.15     P.  M, 

6.0    P.  M. 

'lO.OZ   A.  M, 

9. O3    A.  M. 

*8.IO    A.  M, 

6.4O    A.  M, 

3.36     P.  M 

t8.15     P.  N. 

6.00    P.  M. 

fI0.O2    A.  M 

9.O3   A.  M, 

6.00    P.  M, 

fI0.02    A.  M. 

6.00    P.  M, 
f IO.02   A.   M, 

6.00   P.  M. 
fI0.02   A.  M. 

6.00   P.  M, 


'Sundays  excepted,     t  Sundays  only. 


Stage  connections  are  made  daily  with  the  10.40  A.  M" 
train,  except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  con- 
nect with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend    Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
.  C.  EASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  .  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

83T  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m. 


s 


OU7H  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

New  Route — Narrow  Gaut>e. 


SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  APRIL  4,  1881,  Boats  and  Trains  will 
leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  foot  of  Market 
^treet,  as  follows: 

J  Jn  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
O.OU  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russels,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

?-«  P.  M.,  Daily,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate 
•Ju  Stations. 
-    -j^  P.  M.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  San  Jose  and 
r'J       all  intermediate  points. 

8Sg"  In  Alameda,  all  Through  Trains  will  stop  at  Park 
Street  and  Pacific  Avenues  onlv. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good  until  Monday  follow 
ing,  inclusive,  to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2-50;  Santa  Cruz 
and  return,  $5. 

OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA  FERRY. 

Ferries  and  Local  Trains  leave  : 

San  Francisco  for  Oakland  and  Alameda—  *6. 35, 
7-35>  8.30,  9.30,  10.30  11.30  a.  m.  1*2.30,  1.30,  2.30,5 
3-3°.   4-3°.   5-3°.  6.30,  7.30,  8.30,  and  11,30  p.  M. 

From  Corner  Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets, 
Oakland — *6.oo,  *7-oo,  8.00,  8.50,  9.50,  10.50,  t"-5°i  a.m 
12.50,  1.50,  2.50,  3.50,  4.50,  5.50,  6.50  and  9.50  p.  m. 

From  High  Street,  Alameda—  '5-45,  *6-45,  7-45,  8.38, 
9-35,  10.35,  tn,35  a.  m.  12-35.  i-35,  2-35,  3-35,  4-35, 
5-35,  6-35,  and  9.35    p.m. 

t  Saturdays  aud  Sundays  only. 
*Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-town  ticket  offices,  222  Montgomery  Street,    Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Through  Trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  and  10.35 
A  M.,  and  6.35  P-  M. 


A.  H.  FRACKER, 

Superintendent. 


G.  H.  WAGGONER, 
Gen.  Pass.  Aeent. 


y4poilinaris 

X 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  /Medical  yottrnah 

"Most  safe,  delicious,  and  wholesome." 
New  York:  World. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  9  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Drvg°is's,  &  A/in.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF     IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE   EY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

.>:}'■}  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


3.  J,  HUTCHINSON.  H.  R.  MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St.. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Z.  P.  Clark,  j.  C.  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


$72 


a  week.    $13  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out 
fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  ftfaine 


INSURANCE. 


wmm 


? 

ORGANIZED    la6l. 

Capital,    -    -    -     $600,000.0© 

Re-Insurance  Reserve,     $79,542.03 
Reserve  for  unpaid  losses,  15,900.00 
NET    SURPLIS   over  all 
liabilities,      -      -       -      144,562.40 

Total  Assets,      -      $840,004.43 

C.  T.  HOPKINS,  Pres.        L.  L.  ERCMWELL,  V-Pres 
ZENAS   CROWELL,  Sec.   E.  T.   BARNES,  Ass.    Sec. 
A.  C.  DONNELL,  City  Fire   Surveyor. 
CAPT.   GEO.  CUMMING,   Marine  Surveyor. 


BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN 

marine  Insurance  Co.,  Limited. 

Capital  Subscribed $5,000,000 

Capital  Paid  l'p 1,000,000 

Cash  Reserve  Fond  (in  addition  to  capital)  1,031,741 


Pacific  Department 
LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF   LIVERPOOL. 

Capital $7,500,000 

Cash  Assets 1,836,943 


MANCHESTER 
Fire   Insurance  Company, 

OF   MANCHESTER. 

Capital $5,000,000 

Cash  Assets 1,3&8,3G7 


BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

316  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


/ 


COMMERCIAL 

VSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street.  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
tt  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold).  ..$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1880 jgi,io6  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE   CO., 

of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE   COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  Capital $37,092,750 

Aggregate  Assets 41,S»ti,923 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE   BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


THUNDER  POWDER  COMP'Y. 

OFFICE, 

606   Montgomery  St.,  Room  4. 


WM.  SHERMAN Peesident 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Secretary 

CHARLES  DE  LACY General  Manager 


BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT, 

M.  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WAITE, 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

WM.  M.  STEWART. 


This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive — an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  explanation! 


C.   ADOLPHE   LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


f\FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

*J    Street 
f3T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


BANKING. 


fHE   NEVADA    BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up S 3,000,000 

Reserv  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agen  v  a     New  Y^^k .  .62  Wall  Str 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nrvapa 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transi*. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 

"THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA    - 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital $j,ooo}ooc 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agincy  of  the  Bank  ol 
California ;  RoKtOH,  Trrniont  National  Uauk ; 
Chit-ago,  l  11  i*» »  National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank  ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  London,  N.  31.  Rothschild  A 
Sens  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts'  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort -on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam^  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Gotebery,  Christiana, 
Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hae,  Yokohama. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


PACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    CO. 

■  The  Steamships  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  SAN 

FRANCISCO,  during  the  year  1881,  as  follows  :  From 
Wharf,  corner  of  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  for  YOKO- 
HAMA and  HONG  KONG,  at  2  p.  m.: 

City  of  Tokio,  City  or  Peking, 

October  20.  

Connecting  at  YOKOHAMA  with  steamers  of  the  MITSU 
BISHIL'O.  for  HIOGO,  NAGASAKI, and  SHANGHAE. 
Excursion  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  Special  Bates. 

FOR  SIDNEY  AND  AtCKLAND,  via  HONOLU- 
LU, at  2  p.  m.,  or  immediately  on  arrival  of  English  mails  : 
Zealnndia.    City  of  Sydney.  Australia.    City  of  New  Yori 

', October  22.         November  19 

Round-the-World  Trip,  via  NewZealand  and  Australia,  $650. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  at  12  o'clocl- 
noon,  on  4th  and  19th  of  every  month,  taking  Passengen 
and  Freight  for  Mexican,- Central  American,  and  South 
American  ports  ;  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports ;  fo 
Liverpool,  London,  and  Southampton  ;  for  St.  Nazarie,  an 
for  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Antwerp. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 


JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae, 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Friday,  Nov,  4. 

Saturday,  Dec  3.        Wednesday,  Dec  21. 
Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Street 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


DACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  ev;ry  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


GOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED  the 
Author.  A  new  and  great  Medical 
Work,  warranted  the  best  and  cheap- 
est, indispensable  to  every  man,  enti- 
tled "The  Science  of  Life,  or  Self- 
Preservation ;"  bound  in  the  finest 
French  muslin,  embossed,  full  gilt,  300 
pp.,  contains  beautiful  steel  engrav- 
ings, 125  prescriptions,  price  only  $1,25 
sent  by  mail  ;  illustrated  sample  6  cts. 
BTWnW  1TJV0BI  V  Send  now.  Address  Peabody  Medi- 
OIUW  iniOriJjrcal  Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  H.  Parker, 
No.  4  Bulhnch  street,  Boston. 

THOMAS  PRICE, 

CHEMICAL  LABORATORY  ASSAY 

Office,  Bullion  Rooms,  and  Ore  Floors, 
524         rnmento  Street,  Sun  Francisco, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


E.  H.  McDonald, 

President, 

San  Francisco, 

Oal. 

rEstaGlisliea. 

1863. 

CapitaiStocl* 

siooo.ooo.oo 

rSorpIus  459,233.03 

San  Francisco,  July  1,  1881. 
RESOURCES. 

Real  Estate  (BanteBund'g)  .8130.000  00 

Bills  Receivable 1.6O7.0O3  11 

I'.S.  Bonds 686,977  35 

KealKstate  taken  for  debt.  .         5,225  35 
Ijand  Ass'n  and  Dock  Stock  . .       12.223  »© 

Dne  from  other  Banks 2O-L500  30 

Cash  (Coin  in  our  vault) ■    508,611  *S 

LIABILITIES.  83.114.631  2* 

Capital  Stock si.noo.ono  09 

Reserve Fund (Surplus) 459.233  08 

Bne  Depositors 1,469,228  50 

Dne  to  other  Banks 186,107  23 

Due  Dividends 62  5* 


E.  H.  McDonald,  President    83.ii4.63j~ai 


PACIFIC  BHANCS, 

433  California  at..  Van  Francisco. 

tiEO.  P.  DORNIS Manau-er 

Wil.  SEXTON Ass'tManaKer 

City      Department, 

216  'aiwoiiin  street, 
VAN  TASSFX.  TOY  *  CO Amenta 


B 


I_  A.   8ERTELINGS    FATEKT. 


$2.00 
$2.50 


$3.00 


UYS  THE  FINEST  SPECTACLES 

i  existence,     gST  The  only  Opticians  on  the  coast 
who  nuke  Spectacle  Lenses  to  order. 

BEKTELIVG    A    fflTRY,    Sclontiilc  Opticians, 
487  Kearny  St.,  between  Pine  and  California. 
£3"  Beware  of  FRAUDS,  who  tell  you  they  make  Spec- 
tacle Lenses,  as  we  are  the  ONLY  OPTICIANS  on  this 
cottat  who  do. 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 


MOTT'S 
NEW  YORK  CIDER 

M annTac tared  in  S.  R.  A  J.  C.  .Unit  at  their 
.Hills  in  NadUon  County,  X.  Y..  being  Pore  Ap- 
ple Juice,  contains  plenty  of  natural  fruit  acid 
and  ju>t  enough  spirit  to  be  tonic,  and  is  par- 
ticularly reconiniended  for  its  well  known  ac- 
tion on  the  Liver  and  Stomach.  A  glassful  taken 
before  or  du  ring  meals  will  do  more  for  Im- 
paired digestion  than  any  medicines.  It  Is  not 
intoxicating,  and  is  at  all  times  a  pleasant  fam- 
ily beverage  or  tipple  at  the  bar.    Try  it. 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  grocers  and  wine- 
dealers. 

TITCOMB  &  CO., 
Sole  Agents,  No.  205  Sacramento  Street,    S.  F. 


DRINK 


JEWELRY  s  SILVERWARE 


WE  INVITE  AS  EXAMINATION  OF  OUR  LARGE  STOCK  OF 
FIXE  DIAMONDS  AND  PEARLS,  ALSO  NEW  STYLES  IN  JEW- 
ELRY AND  SILVERWARE,  WHICH  WE  ARE  CONST AXTLY  RE 
CEIYIXG.  SIVCE  THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  OLD  FIRM  WE 
HAVE  MADE  MATERIAL  CHANGE  IX  PRICES,  AXD  OFFER 
GOODS  LOWER  TUAX  EVER  BEFORE. 

LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Successors  to  Braverman  &  Levy,  Xo.  119  Montgomery  St. 


DOANE   &  HENSHELWOOD 

Are  now  showing  for  the  Fall  Trade  Elegant  Silk  and  Satin  Bro- 
cades, Stripes,  Polka  Dots,  Watered  and  Satin  Stripes,  Morie 
Stripes,  Black  and  Colored  Rhadinirs,  Satin  de  Lyons,  Black  and 
Colored  Gros  Grain  Silks,  Satins,  etc.,  all  of  the  latest  designs  and 
colors. 

Also,  high  novelties  in  Dress  Goods,  with  plates  showing  the 
styles  when  made  up,  Elegant  Black  Goods,  Invisible  Checks, 
Plaids,  both  Scotch  and  French,  Plushes  and  Velvets,  in  all  colors, 
and  Black  Cloaking  Plushes,  etc. 

In  the  Fancy  Goods  Department  we  are  showing  a  rich  assort- 
ment of  Spanish  Lace  Scarfs  and  Fichus,  in  black  and  cream; 
hand-run  Spanish  Goods,  very  fine ;  Spanish  Lace  by  the  yard ; 
novelties  in  Bows,  Ties,  made-up  Fichus,  etc..  Ribbons,  Fancy  Laces, 
etc.  The  above  goods  were  bought  by  Mr.  Doane  in  X'ew  York,  and 
are  all  of  the  best  qualities  and  newest  styles. 

132    KEARNY    STREET,    THURLOW    BLOCK 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF    BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  ol  the  present 

time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  mailed  to  any  address. 

WOODWORTH,  SCHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


CUTTING  PACKING  CO. 

17    TO    41    MAIN    STREET, 

PACK  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST 
California  Canned   Fruits! 

Fresh  Fruit,  Refined  White  Sugar,  and  best  materials  only  used. 


FALL  STYLE  HATS  1 1 

The  Largest  Stock  of  FALL  Novelties  in  MEX'S,  YOUTH'S,  and 
CHILDREX'S  HATS  in  aU  shades,  offered  by 

HERRMANN 


336  KEARNY  ST.,  NEAR   PINE. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


AGENCY  FOR 
L.L.  Smith's  Imitation  Stained 

GLASS   PAPER, 

Room  30.  Thurlow  Block. 


For  CLEANING  and  POLISHING 


Silverware,  -^ 
Nickel    Flate 
on  Stoves. 


LUSTRO 


Brass 

and 
?-  Coppcrware. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &.  CO. 

110  to  118  Battery  Street. 


FALK'S   MILWAUKEE 


DUKE  OF  DURHAM 


CIGARETTES 

Are  pronounced  by  all  who  have  used  them 
to  be  the  very  best  Cigarettes  ever  brought  to 
the  Coast.  They  are  unequaled  in  flavor,  and 
give  satisfaction  to  every  one. 

"  We  have  never  smoked  anything  like  them." 

"They  are  so  mild  and  pleasant,  and  so  free 
from  the  disagreeable  taste  produced  by  the 
ordinary  Cigarette.   We  wont  have  any  other." 

—Is  what  every  one  says. 


NO.  12  TYLER  STREET,  S.  F 


These  Pianos  are  all  three-stringed,  with  ivory  keys 
imitation. 


FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 


THE   WAKEFIELD    RATTAN 
CO.,    644     MARKET   STREET, 

have  now  open  for  inspection  the 
finest  assortment  of  RATTAN 
CHAIRS  ever  offered  in  this  city. 

Send  your  address  for  an  niustratcd  Cala- 
logue,  from  Tvuicn  you  V«nf  select JasI well Iasjif 
yon  visited  the  store,  j  r^. 


This  C1T  represents  our  UBI'S  lELl\fcTO\ 
BOCKEK,  Xo.  491,  S8.50 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


MULLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush. 

Opposite  Occidental  Hote 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    33TTwo  Hours  Notice. 

«gj»    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
oughly diagnosed,  4*ee  of  charge. 


WOMEN'S 

CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION, 

Five-Cent  Coffee    House,   and   Free 

Reading  Room. 

29  Sacramento  Street,  between    Kearny  and  Montgo  mery. 


BEER. 


I 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  IX.     NO. 


17- 


SAN   FRANCISCO,    OCTOBER    22,    1881. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


THE    LOST    ISLAND. 


A  Legend  of  the  Treasure-laden  Galleons  of  the  Occidental  Main. 


"  Do  you  believe  in  that  lost  island  ?  " 
Thus  inquired  first-mate  Bridger  of  Captain  Bangs,  of  the 
good  schooner  Albatross,  as  he  was  returning  from  a  voyage 
in  the  South  Seas  to  the  coast  of  California,  in  the  year  1S3-. 
It  was  a  fair  night  with  a  free  wind,  and  the  schooner  was 
bowling  along  at  the  rate  of  five  knots.  The  captain  and 
mate  were  standing  aft  by  the  rail,  before  the  middle  watch 
went  off  at  four  o'clock.  They  had  been  relating  some  of  their 
adventures  during  many  voyages  in  strange  countries,  among 
strange  people.  All  who  know  anything  of  sea-faring  men 
know  this  is  a  constant  practice  with  them,  during  the  long, 
tedious  watches  of  the  night,  when  they  relate  to  each  other 
the  events  and  incidents  of  their  lives. 

"  Do  you  believe  in  that  island  ? "  repeated  the  mate  to 
the  captain,  who  seemed  abstracted  in  deep  thought. 

"  Believe  it?"  replied  the  captain,  ''  of  course  I  do.  I've 
seen  it  within  six  miles,  but  didn't  dare  to  attempt  landing, 
as  it  was  out  of  my  course,  and  I  would  have  risked  my  pa- 
pers with  the  underwriters.  We're  old  shipmates  and  friends 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  mate,  and  I've  determined  to  trust 
you,  and  tell  what  1  never  told  before — a  very  strange  story. 
You  see,  I  am  bound  to  explore  that  island,  if  I  live,  at  the 
first  good  chance,  and  I  will  tell  you  why,  and  give  you  an 
interest  in  it.  We'll- sit  down  on  this  water-butt  while  I  over- 
haul the  facts,  and  I  know  Paul  Bridger  so  well  that  when 
he  gives  his  oath  of  secrecy,  he  will  not  break  it.  You 
see,  this  secret,  mate,  is  an  important  one,  because  it  con- 
cerns more  money  than  you  and  I  ever  saw.  And  where- 
ever  there  is  much  money  to  be  made  by  men,  they  are 
apt  to  go  crazy;  and  fight,  even  before  they  can  put  their 
hands  on  it.  But  you  and  I  are  old  enough  to  take  the  mat- 
ter coolly,  and  I  consider  we  can  carry  it  through,  and  have 
more  than  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  use." 

The  mate  made  the  required  promise,  and  the  captain 
went  on  : 

"  As  you've  heard  me  tell  many  times,  my  father,  Captain 
Eben  Bangs,  was  an  old  ship-master  and  cruiser  on  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  in  the  days  of  Spanish  rule,  and  the  time  of  sea- 
robbers  of  all  nations — for  under  most  all  flags  somebody 
was  robbing,  pillaging,  and  fighting  somebody  else  over  the 
distant  parts  of  the  earth  in  those  days.  He  used  to  tell 
me  many  things  about  the  pirates,  and  the  Spanish  treasure- 
ships  (called  galleons)  that  every  year  took  millions  from 
the  East  Indies  to  the  Spanish  colonies  of  America,  passing 
over  the  ocean  in  a  regular  track,  laid  down  on  their  charts. 
On  one  voyage  my  father  made  to  China,  he  was  in  Canton, 
where  he  met  with  a  curious  adventure.  It  wasn't  very  safe 
for  any  foreigners  to  venture  into  a  Chinese  city  in  those  days, 
for  the  chance  was  the  Chinamen  would  mob  and  perhaps 
kill  them.  My  father,  with  six  of  his  men,  well  armed,  had 
ventured  too  far  into  the  city  one  day,  and  was  just  turning 
about  to  reach  the  gates,  when  he  saw  that  there  was  a  great 
row  in  the  street  a  short  distance  off,  in  which  pistols  were 
fired,  and  a  great  noise  was  made  by  the  Chinese.  Seeing 
two  richly  dressed  men,  in  the  uniform  of  Spanish  naval  offi- 
cers, he  went  to  their  rescue,  for  otherwise  he  knew  they 
would  probably  be  killed.  After  killing  two  or  three  China- 
men, he  got  the  two  officers  out  of  the  city  gate,  and  took 
them  off  to  his  ship  in  great  haste,  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
and  his  men's  lives.  When  they  were  in  his  cabin,  with  a 
bottle  of  wine  for  refreshment,  after  their  narrow  escape,  he 
found  them  very  grateful  to  him — more  particularly  the 
elder  and  more  richly  dressed  one,  whose  name  was  Don 
Nicolas  Nicasio.  The  younger  was  called  Pedro  Salvador. 
They  were  both  captains  in  the  Spanish  navy,  and  were  well 
acquainted  in  those  seas,  which  they  had  sailed  over  many 
times.  My  father  had  heard  of  these  men,  for  they  were 
well  known  in  those  parts,  and  were  of  high  rank  and  posi- 
tions. Both  had  been  captains  of  Spanish  galleons,  and 
were  bold,  dashing  fellows,  always  with  plenty  of  money. 
A  shadow,  however,  hung  over  them,  on  account  of  their 
bad  fortune  in  losing  a  number  of  very  rich  treasure-ships. 
But  such  bad  luck  might  come  to  good  men  as  well  as  to 
others. 

"  Pedro  Salvador  soon  left  my  father  with  Don  Nicolas, 
and  went  to  his  stateroom  to  sleep.  Don  Nicolas  immedi- 
ately drew  his  seat  near  my  father's,  and  took  his  hand  with 
an  air  of  much  gratitude,  at  the  same  time  saying  in  Eng- 
lish— for  he  spoke  it  very  well  for  a  Spaniard  : 

"  *  Captain  Bangs,  you've  saved  both  our  lives,  and  I  am 
going  to  try  and  repay  you  in  part  for  our  obligations.  I  can 
bestow  a  fortune  on  you  for  the  trouble  of  going  and  taking 
it,  if  you  will  give  me  your  oath  never  to  reveal  the  secret, 
unless  to  a  son.' 


'Note. — Many  years  since,  an  old  navigator  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
Captain  Andrews,  was  on  a  voyage  out  of  the  usual  course  of  vessels, 
on  or  about  the  thirty-third  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  about  seven 
hundred  miles  due  west  of  San  Diego,  California.  He  discovered  an 
island  some  miles  off,  and  apparent  vegetation  on  some  spots  that  were 
visible.  Unable  to  explore  it,  he  took  observations,  and  marked  it  on 
his  chart.  Subsequently  it  was  placed  on  Blunt  "s  charts  of  the  north 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  1852.  Lying  out  of  the  track  of  all  vessels,  there  is 
no  record  of  any  one  having  explored  it.  The  only  vessels  that  pass 
near  its  locality  are  the  Australian  steamers.  These  may  pass  about 
seventy,  or  perhaps  one  hundred  miles,  to  the  west  and  north  of  it. 


"  Of  course  my  father  agreed  to  this,  when  he  related  to 
him  this  strange  story  : 

"  '  Some  years  since  I  made  a  voyage  in  a  Spanish  galleon 
from  the  city  of  Manila  to  Acapulco,  in  Mexico.  One  night, 
when  about  a  thousand  miles  from  the  coast  of  California, 
we  struck,  during  a  gale  of  wind,  on  an  island  not  laid  down 
or  known  to  any  navigators.  The  hull  of  the  ship,  with  the 
after  part  entire,  was  cast  up  between  the  rocks  on  the  reef, 
and  at  low  tide  was  nearly  out  of  water.  The  passengers 
and  crew  were  either  drowned  or  dashed  to  pieces  on  the 
rocks.  Pedro  and  I  escaped  by  a  miracle.  The  next  morn- 
ing we  went  out  to  the  wreck,  for,  the  gale  being  over,  the 
sea  had  somewhat  gone  down,  and  at  low  water  it  was  not 
difficult,  with  a  little  wading  and  passing  from  rock  to  rock, 
to  reach  it.  We  recovered  some  clothing,  provisions,  and 
many  things  valuable  to  us.  Under  the  officers'  cabin,  in 
the  after  part  of  the  vessel,  was  the  space  where  the  treasure 
was  carried.  We  found  it  all  safe,  in  a  position  where  it 
might  remain  uninjured  for  many  years,  as  it  was  packed  in 
strong,  copper-bound  kegs.  There  was  a  million  and  a  half 
of  good  Spanish  dollars  for  whoever  could  find  them.  By 
great  good  fortune  we  found  one  of  the  boats,  and  were  able 
to  make  it  seaworthy.  In  this  we  sailed  for  the  main  land, 
which  we  reached  safely  in  fourteen  days.  That  treasure 
still  remains  there,  and  will  remain  ;  for  the  island,  being 
completely  away  from  the  track  of  all  vessels  sailing  on 
those  seas,  there  is  small  chance  of  it  being  found ;  besides, 
it  is  surrounded  by  most  dangerous  reefs  of  rocks,  with  only 
one  spot  where  a  ship  can  find  a  harbor.  Give  me  your 
navigation  book,  and  between  two  blank  leaves  I  will  write 
down  the  exact  latitude  and  longitude,  with  the  necessary 
landmarks  to  find  the  wreck.  By  pasting  together  the  edges 
of  the  leaves,  no  one  will  ever  see  them  but  yourself.' 

"  This  he  did,  and  my  father  put  the  book  carefully  away. 
My  father  also  swore  never  to  seek  the  island,  unless  Don 
Nicolas  and  Pedro  Salvador  were  with  him,  as  they  did 
not  wish  the  island  should  become  known.  The  Spanish 
captain  was  a  fine  looking  man  of  about  middle  age,  with  a 
most  determined  expression  of  countenance.  Pedro  Salva- 
dor was  a  smaller  man,  of  a  dark,  swarthy  complexion,  very 
silent,  and  evidently  one  who  would  not  flinch  from  danger. 
They  both  tried  to  persuade  my  father  to  give  up  his  voyage, 
and  take  his  ship  over  to  the  island  at  once,  and  he  could 
have  half  a  million  dollars  for  his  share  ;  but  he  told  them 
he  was  part  owner  in  the  ship,  which  was  laden  with  silks 
and  teas,  and,  besides,  he  was  under  great  obligations  to  the 
other  owners,  and  bound  in  honor  not  to  break  up  the  voy- 
age for  any  risk.  At  length  he  made  an  agreement  with 
them,  that,  as  soon  as  he  could  close  out  his  voyage  at  either 
New  York  or  Liverpool,  he  would  at  once  purchase  a  fast 
schooner,  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  next  year,  would 
meet  them  at  Callao,  in  Peru.  After  consulting  together, 
they  put  on  my  father's  finger  a  heavy  gold  ring,  which  had 
in  it  a  large  and  costly  diamond.  This,  they  told  him,  would 
bind  the  bargain.  If  he  should  want  money,  he  could  use 
the  diamond.  The  next  day  they  left  the  ship,  and  my  father 
departed  for  his  return  voyage,  which  he  successfully  com- 
pleted with  great  profit  to  all  concerned.  As  soon  as  he 
could  purchase  a  fine  schooner  for  his  purpose,  he  imme- 
diately fitted  her  out,  and  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Peru. 

"  He  arrived  at  Callao,  and  patiently  waited  there  a  month 
for  Don  Nicolas  and  Pedro  Salvador,  but  they  came  not. 
At  length  a  Spanish  ship  arrived  from  Batavia,  bringing  a 
letter  from  Don  Nicolas,  telling  him  that  the  suspicions  of 
the  Spanish  Government  had  been  excited  at  the  loss  of 
treasure-ships  under  their  command,  and  they  had  been 
compelled  to  disguise  themselves,  and  esqyje  from  Spanish 
countries  until  the  matter  had  blown  ovefc  But  they  still 
held  him  to  the  contract,  and  would  meet  him  in  Callao  as 
soon  as  possible.  My  father  was  much  taken  aback  at  this 
news,  but  determined  to  make  the  best  of  it.  He  started 
out  on  a  trading  voyage  to  the  northwest  coast  of  America, 
which  proved  so  profitable  that  he  made  a  number  in  the 
succeeding  years  with  like  success  ;  but  he  never  heard  a 
word  from  Don  Nicolas  or  Pedro  Salvador.  When  I  was  a 
boy  of  twelve  years,  my  father,  after  his  return  from  a  voy- 
age, made  me  take  an  oath  and  give  the  same  promise  of 
secrecy  he  had  made,  and,  telling  me  the  above  story, 
showed  me  the  diamond  ring  and  the  pilot-book,  with  the 
leaves  pasted  together,  containing  the  account  of  the  latitude 
and  position  of  the  unknown  island.  He  also  told  me,  if  I 
ever  had  a  chance  to  inquire  in  the  Indies,  to  seek  Don 
Nicolas  and  Pedro  Salvador.  Not  long  after,  he  was  lost, 
together  with  his  ship  and  crew,  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ; 
his  papers  and  the  account  of  the  island  in  the  book  were 
also  lost.  In  speaking  of  the  personal  appearance  of  Don 
Nicolas,  my  father  had  told  me  of  a  curious  mark  he  had  seen 
on  the  back  of  his  hand.  It  was  the  figure  of  a  cross,  about 
an  inch  long,  tattoed  in  black  and  red,  very  beautifully,  on 
his  right  hand.  But  all  these  things  had  happened  so  many 
years  in  the  past,  that  there  seemed  small  chance  I  should 
ever  hear  more  about  it. 

"  This  is  the  first  part  of  my  story  ;  but  now  I  come  to 
the  second  part,  still  more  curious.  Some  years  ago,  al- 
though only  eighteen  years  of  age,  I  was  second-mate  of  a 
small  craft  that  was  refitting  and  taking  in  some  fresh  pro- 
visions at  Panama,  to  sail  on  a  trading  voyage.  Having 
time  on  my  hands,    I    cruised    about   the  place   every  day  ; 


become  acquainted  among  the  Spanish  families.  Everyday, 
near  one  of  the  churches,  I  would  pass  a  very  old  man,  with 
white  hair,  who  was  led  about  by  a  pretty  little  native  girl. 
He  seemed  very  poor,  and  every  time  I  met  him  I  would  slip 
a  silver  coin- into  his  hand,  until  at  length  he  would  recog- 
nize me,  and,  speaking  in  a  kindly  way,  in  Spanish,  would 
say:  *  Gracias,  gracilis,  senor.1  It  seemed,  from  something 
about  him,  he  must  have  seen  better  days. 

"  One  day,  when  I  met  him,  as  usual,  he  reached  out  his 
hand  and  put  it  on  my  arm.  As  he  did  so,  I  saw  on  the 
back  of  it  a  small  cross,  tattooed  in  black  and  red.  To  say 
I  was  taken  aback  don't  tell  the  story.  In  my  surprise  I 
cried  out :  'Don  Nicolas  Nicasio.'  The  little  girl  looked 
up,  wondering,  but  the  old  man  turned  pale,  and  putting  his 
finger  to  his  lips,  made  a  sign  that  I  should  follow  him,  which 
I  did.  On  reaching  his  little  hut,  he  sent  the  girl  away  for 
something,  and  turning  to  me,  with  his  eyes  bright  and  flash- 
ing, said  in  good  English  : 

"  '  That  name,  that  name;  I've  not  heard  it  for  many, 
many  years.     Do  you  know  me?' 

"  '  Yes,  senor;  from  my  father,  by  the  cross  on  your  hand,' 
pointing  to  it. 
" "  Valgame  Dios .' "  cried  he  ;  'and  your  fathers  name  ?' 
"  I  told  him  Captain  Eben  Bangs,  and  he  seized  my  hand 
in  seeming  relief  and  joy,  saying  :  '  And  you  know  the  story 
of  the  island,  and  have  taken  the  oath  from  your  good 
father  ? ' 

"  '  Yes,  senor,'  I  replied ;  '  but  he  w.as  lost  some  years  ago, 
and  I  never  thought  to  hear  of  you.' 

"  '  Wonderful,  wonderful  !  my  son,  that  you  should  find 
me  here,  an  old  beggar,  in  such  a  strange  fashion — by  that 
mark.  It  must  be  by  the  will  of  God,'  said  Don  Nicolas, 
and  he  threw  by  his  cane,  straightened  himself  up,  and 
seemed  to  look  many  years  younger.  'So  you  are  the  son 
of  the  good  Captain  Bangs,  who  saved  my  life.  There  is  ■ 
much  to  be  said  between  us  two.  You  find  me  an  old  man 
of  over  sixty  years  ;  one  who  has  taken  alms  from  you  ;  one 
whom  God  has  punished  for  his  great  crime  ;  one  of  a  once 
great  family,  who  now  has  not  even  a  name.  It  is  a  de- 
served punishment.  Yet  listen  carefully,  young  man,  to  that 
which  I  have  to  tell  you,  and  swear  never  to  reveal  it.' 
"  I  did  so,  and  he  went  on  : 

"  '  God,  in  His  justice,  never  permitted  aught  of  good  to 
Pedro  Salvador  or  myself  from  the  wealth  we  had  gathered 
together.  It  was  gained  by  crime,  and  we  have  both 
been  punished  for  our  great  sins.  It  is  now  many  years 
since  your  father  saved  my  life  in  the  city  of  Canton. 
After  he  left,  by  some  means,  the  Spanish  government  ob- 
tained information  that  there  was  something  wrong  in  the 
way  that  the  galleons  sailing  from  Manila  to  Acapulco 
were  wrecked  while  under  the  command  of  Pedro  and  my- 
self They  sent  out  orders  to  apprehend  us,  and,  when  in 
their  dungeons,  to  wring  from  our  bodies,  by  torture,  any 
knowledge  they  could  obtain.  But  Pedro  and  I  received 
warning  from  our  friends,  and  they  never  caught  us.  Better 
they  had  perhaps,  for  Pedro  Salvador  was  killed  in  a  Sumatra 
jungle  by  a  tiger,  and  here  I  am,  as  you  see  me,  a  beggar. 
When  I  told  Captain  Bangs,  in  Canton,  about  the  island,  I 
told  him  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  truth,  which  I  am  now 
going  to  tell  you. 

" '  My  true  name  is  Nicolas  Nicasio,  and  I  belong  to 
an  ancient  Spanish  family.  I  was  well  educated,  yet  my 
youthful  days  were  stained  by  a  wild  and  dissipated  life  ; 
but  ability  and  determination  of  character,  combined  with 
powerful  family  influence,  promoted  me  rapidly  in  the  Spanish 
naval  service.  In  the  year  iS — ,  at  Manila,  I  was  given  the 
command  of  the  galleon  San  Pedro,  one  of  the  largest  ves- 
sels of  her  class,  which  was  just  ready  to  sail  for  Acapulco,  in 
Mexico.  It  was  a  very  responsible  and  honorable  command, 
and  I  seemed  on  the  path  to  fortune.  This  great  vessel  was 
of  twelve  hundred  tons,  mounted  fifty  guns,  and  had  seven 
hundred  souls  to  carry  across  the  Pacific  Ocean.  She 
was  supposed  to  have  one  of  the  most  valuable  cargoes  ever 
sent  from  Manila.  However,  as  regards  this  last,  only  a 
very  few  were  ever  allowed  to  know  the  amount  of  treasure 
we  carried  ;  it  was  a  government  secret,  and  too  dangerous 
a  temptation  for  the  world  to  know.  My  second  in  com- 
mand was  Pedro  Salvador,  an  officer  of  noted  courage.  The 
instructions  from  the  government  in  regard  to  the  sailing 
and  discipline  on  these  treasure-ships  were  very  strict  and 
severe  ;  and  the  course  they  were  directed  to  pursue  on  the 
ocean,  on  certain  .parallels  of  latitude,  was  marked  on  the 
charts,  and  generally  allowed  no  deviation.  They  were  al- 
ways directed  to  pass  near  certain  islands,  where  the  gov- 
ernment had  persons  employed  to  make  signals  for  their  in 
struction.  The  governor,  commandante,  and  a  few  high 
officials  alone  had  a  knowledge  of  the  great  value  of  our 
cargo,  and  when  we  were  ready  to  leave  the  harbor  they 
came  aboard  in  state  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  to  my  success 
and  safe  voyage.  The  guns  from  the  fort  saluted  us,  and 
the  military  were  paraded,  for  we  had  two  companies  of 
soldiers  and  their  officers  returning  to  Spain.  A  small  ves- 
sel, with  an  additional  pilot,  accompanied  us  until  we  were 
well  outside  of  the  islands,  for  the  passages  among  the 
Philippine  Islands  require  much  careful  navigation.  It 
was  some  days  before  1  was  able,  by  severe  discipline, 
to  bring  order  among  the  seven  hundred  people  of  many 
classes  who  were  shut  up  in  the   small   space  of  the   San 


looked  in  at  the  churches,  the  gambling-houses,  and  found    Pedro.     Each  and  all  were  assigned  their  places  at  length, 
much  amusement  among  the  senoritas — for  it  is  very  easy  to  I  and,  aided  by   Pedro   Salvador,  I  was  despotic  ruler  of  the 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


floating  community.  There  was  one  other  person 
„  having  authority,  unknown  to  all  except  Pedro  and 
myself.  This  was  Padre  Vincente,  a  Jesuit  priest,  sent  by 
his -Order,  which  had  much  wealth  on  board,  to  see  to  its  safe 
conduct.  He  was  a  dark,  silent  man,  of  few  words,  who 
seemed  to  know  everything  that  was  said  or  done.  Without 
noise  of  footsteps,  he  was  everywhere  where  two  or  more 
met  together.  We  had  aboard  six  ladies,  who  were  the 
wives  of  the  officers,  and  one  other,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Ruis  Santaval,  who  for  many  years  had  been  in  the  Spanish 
service  in  the  Indies,  and  was  returning  to  Cadiz,  with  a  few 
thousand  doubloons,  to  pass  his  old  age.  Julia  Santaval  was 
the  most  beautiful  woman  I  ever  saw.  Born  for  all  men  to 
love  that  came  in  her  presence,  she  carried  an  attraction  that, 
like  the  magnet,  drew  all  around  her.  To  describe  her  beauty 
justly  I  cannot,  and  only  those  who  have  seen  the  fair  wo- 
men of  Cadiz  can  understand  her  attractions.  She  did  not 
even  walk  as  other  women  do,  but  seemed  to  glide.  She 
appeared  like  a  fair  saint  among  the  ordinary  mortals  around 
her,  and  more  than  one  learned  to  worship  her. 

"  'After  we  were  clear  of  the  islands,  and  well  out  to  sea, 
Pedro  Salvador  and  myself  met  in  my  state  room  to  exam- 
ine instructions,  and  the  invoices  of  goods  and  treasure. 
Even  we  were  surprised  at  what  we  read.  The  treasure  had 
been  brought  aboard  at  night,  and  stowed  away,  unknown  to 
all,  as  a  necessary  precaution.  There  were  in  our  cargo 
about  two  million  dollars'  worth  of  spices,  silks,  and  fine 
goods,  such  as  India  shawls,  etc.  There  were  three  millions 
in  bars  of  gold  and  doubloons,  and  more  than  two  millions 
in  diamonds  and  precious  stones,  among  which  were  collec- 
tions of  pearls  from  the  Persian  Gulf  of  unknown  value.  The 
amount  in  Spanish  dollars  was  over  a  million  more,  making 
a  sum  of  over  eight  millions  of  treasure.  The  greater  part 
of  the  treasure  had  been  collected  in  the  Indies,  and  belonged 
to  the  government  at  Madrid.  After  reading  and  learning  of 
all  this,  Pedro  Salvador  sat  leaning  his  elbows  on  the  cabin 
table,  gazing  intently  into  my  face,  while  I  sat  also  studying 
his.     After  a  while  he  said  : 

""'Don  Nicolas,  these  millions  are  a  great  temptation." 

K  <  u  yeSj  Pedro,  I  know  it." 

"  '  "  You  have  thought  of  it,"  said  he. 

"  '  "  I  have,  and " 

"  c  "  Mean  to  have  it,  eh  ? " 

"'"  Why  not,  Pedro?" 

"  *  "Just  as  I  thought  you  would  say,  Don  Nicolas.  Why 
not?  These  millions  have  been  wrung  and  robbed  from  the 
people  of  these  Eastern  nations,  and  if  we  take  their  stolen 
wealth,  we  only  serve  them  as  robbers  should  be  served.  I 
have  believed  at  times  that  we  were  of  the  same  mind,  but 
had  no  chance  to  speak  of  it." 

u  t  n  yes,  Pedro,  we  are  of  the  same  opinion.  We  are  old 
friends  of  many  years,  and  can  trust  each  other.  In  this 
matter  I  offer  yon  my  hand,  and  swear  that  I  will  never  be- 
tray or  reveal  our  compact  in  anything  concerning  the 
accomplishment  of  the  plans  which  I  will  now  explain  to 
you.  I  hold  my  life  answerable  to  you  for  my  truth — and 
you  ?" 

" '  Pedro  Salvador  made  answer  by  clasping  my  hand 
and  repeating  my  words. 

"  '  "  But  how,"  said  Pedro,  "  shall  we  secure  this  treasure 
of  millions  safely?" 

"  '  "  Easily,  without  much  trouble,  as  I  will  relate.  Our 
course  lies  eastward,  on  or  near  the  thirtieth  parallel  of  north 
latitude.  This  brings  us  to  the  coast  of  California,  near  a 
number  of  islands.  As  soon  as  we  reach  any  one  of  them, 
we  run  south  near  the  land  until  we  can  make  Cape  San 
Lucas.  Before  we  reach  there,  I  know  of  a  fitting  place 
where  the  San  Pedro  will  go  ashore  in  the  sands  without 
breaking  up.  Most  of  the  passengers  and  crew  will  at  once 
•  cross  to  San  Lucas,  leaving  us  by  the  vessel  to  accomplish 
our  plans." 

"  '  "  Very  good,"  said  Pedro  ;  "  but  can  you  and  I  alone 
do  all  this,  and  handle  tons  of  treasure  in  gold  and  silver 
without  help  ?" 

"  '  "  I  have  thought  of  all  that,  too,  Pedro.  There  is  one 
man  on  board  whom  I  have  made  a  friend  for  life,  and  he 
is  equal  to  any  ten  men  in  strength  and  courage.  You  will 
be  astonished  to  learn  who  he  is,  being  only  a  slave,  and  deaf 
and  dumb  at  that.  It  is  lEl  DemonioJ  so  called  by  the  sailors, 
but  who  is  the  black  African  dwarf  owned  by  Colonel  Ruiz 
Santaval,  the  servant  of  his  daughter,  Doha  Julia,  and  whose 
real  name  is  Sancho.  He  is  no  common  servant,  but  a 
giant  in  strength,  fearless  and  faithful  for  those  he  likes, 
and  very  intelligent,  notwithstanding  his  repulsive  appearance. 
He  was  brought  a  slave  from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  many  years 
since,  purchased  by  Colonel  Santaval,  and  has  been  the  faith- 
ful servant  of  his  daughter  since  she  was  an  infant.  Although 
nearly  a  dwarf  in  stature,  he  is  a  giant  in  strength,  with 
short,  muscular  legs,  an  immense  body,  and  long  arms  that 
nearly  reach  the  ground,  whose  tendons  are  like  steel,  and 
his  large  face,  flat  nose,  wide  mouth,  and  grotesque  appear- 
ance deceive  those  who  ridicule  him,  as  he  is  the  truest  of 
friends,  and  without  fear,  besides  being  of  a  kindly  and  jovial 
nature.  We  want  no  other  help  than  his,  when  it  is  required." 
So  did  Pedro  and  I  arrange  our  plans. 

"  '  After  a  few  weeks  everything  settled  down  into  the 
usual  routine  of  a  long  voyage.  Among  such  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons,  particularly  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  much 
disorder  and  recklessness  of  conduct  will  always  be  found. 
They  wasted  the  provisions,  and  stole  strong  drink  in  spirits 
and  wines  when  they  could  find  them.  The  winds  favored 
us  in  making  our  northing  to  the  thirtieth  degree  of  latitude, 
but  thegovernment's  sailing  directions  for  their  treasure-ships 
were  very  strict  and  very  absurd.  Padre  Vincente  had  these 
written  laws,  and  was  ever  on  the  watch  to  see  them  obeyed. 
Every  night  when  there  was  a  strong,  fair  wind  to  take  us 
many  miles  on  our  voyage,  by  these  laws  all  the  principal 
sails  were  taken  in,  and  the  ship  left  with  only  steerageway 
until  daybreak  in  the  morning.  In  this  manner  the  passage 
was  often  doubled  in  its  duration.  As  the  third  month  was 
near  its  end,  the  fresh  provisions  and  water  were  nearly 
gone.  The  large  galleons  were  never  able  to  carry  a  full 
supply  of  water,  but  always  depended  on  the  heavy  rains  of 
the  north  latitudes  to  renew  their  supply.  We  had  met  with 
none  of  these,  and  all  were  put  on  a  very  short  allowance. 
This,  with  nothing  but  salt  provisions,  brought  on  the  scurvy 
among  us  in  a  very  short  time.  By  good  fortune,  I  had  pro- 
vided a  large  amount  of  preserved  meats  and  fruits  for  my 
own  use.    These  had  been  skillfully  put  up  in  sealed  vessels. 


I  gave  them  secretly  to  the  black  dwarf,  who,  being  a  skillful 
cook,  could  prepare  some  dishes  every  day  for  Doha  Julia, 
so  that  she,  at  least,  should  not  suffer.  And  as  he  let  her  know 
the  secret,  she  always  showed,  by  her  looks,  her  gratitude  to 
me  for  my  regard.  Pedro  Salvador  and  myself  both  became 
enamored  of  this  beautiful  young  girl ;  but  being  tried  and 
true  comrades,  we  shook  hands  without  any  feeling  of  jeal- 
ousy or  malice,  and  agreed  that  she  alone  should  decide  the 
question,  and  it  should  never  interfere  between  us.  I  was 
well-favored  and  handsome  in  those  days,  and  a  great  favor- 
ite with  the  sex.  Doha  Julia's  eyes  always  brightened  and 
her  cheek  flushed  when  I  was  with  her,  and  I  hoped  our  love 
would  prove  mutual. 

"  'After  the  scurvy  broke  out  among  us,  some  died  every 
few  days,  but  they  were  thrown  overboard  in  the  night  qui 
etly,  that  their  shipmates  should  not  be  disheartened.  Luck- 
ily we  soon  met  with  heavy  rains,  and  filled  all  our  water- 
vessels.  This  improved  our  condition,  but  the  scurvy  still 
continued.  As  soon  as  the  rains  had  fairly  commenced,  and 
washed  everything  clean,  mats  were  placed  fore  and  aft,  in- 
side the  rail,  or  attached  to  the  rigging  at  a  proper  angle, 
their  lower  sides  resting  in  wooden  gutters  of  split  bamboo, 
that  carried  all  the  water  from  them  into  proper  vessels  and 
jars.  In  this  way  only  were  our  large  ships  supplied  on  long 
voyages.  Very  little  happened  to  vary  the  sameness  of  our 
daily  life,  except  the  ravages  of  the  disease  among  the  sail- 
ors and  soldiers.  On  the  high  deck,  in  the  after  part  of  the 
vessel,  I  had  an  awning  of  canvas  spread  for  Doha  Julia, 
and  there,  amid  the  beautiful  blue-tinted  waves  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  with  her  I  passed  the  happiest  days  of  my  wild  life. 
By  the  moonlight  we  often  sang  together  the  wild  ballads  of 
the  Gitanos  of  Spain.  In  January  we  took  the  northerly  and 
west  winds,  gaining  much  way ;  but  the  scurvy  had  sent 
overboard  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  our  people.  By  my  ob- 
servations, we  were  now  within  a  thousand  miles  of  the 
coast  of  California,  and  on  the  thirty-second  parallel  of  north 
latitude.  There  we  took  the  first  gale  of  wind  and  tempest 
we  had  met  with.  It  commenced  to  the  westward,  and 
raged  with  increasing  violence.  The  high  upper  works  of. 
the  galleons  made  them  very  hard  to  manage,  and  prevented 
their  heaving-to,  and  we  were  forced  to  scud  before  the 
gale.  On  we  went,  through  a  sea  of  foam,  and  very 
heavy  seas,  that  came  with  irresistible  force  across  the 
ocean.  About  the  middle  watch  in  the  night  of  the  second 
day  I  heard  a  sound  that  is  a  fearful  one  to  a  mariner  on  an 
unknown  lee  shore.  It  was  the  roar  of  breakers  on  a  rocky 
reef. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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A    LEGEND    OF    THE    NORSELAND. 


BY   BJKOBEKT   BJUKDETTE. 


It  is  a  beautiful  legend  of  the  Norseland.  Amilias  was 
the  village  blacksmith,  and  under  the  spreading  chestnut 
treekin,  his  village  smithophiken  stood.  He  the  hot  iron 
gehammered  and  sjhod  horses  for  fifty  cents  all  round  please. 
He  made  tin  hjelmets  for  the  gjodds  and  stove  pipe  trousers 
for  the  hjeroes. 

Mimir  was  a  rival  blacksmith.  He  didn't  go  in  very  much 
for  defensive  armor,  but  he  was  lightning  on  two-edged 
Bjswords  and  cut  and  slash  svrcutlassssses.  He  made  cheese 
knives  for  the  other  gjodds,  and  he  made  the  great  Bjsvsstn- 
sen  an  Arkansaw  tooth-pick  that  would  make  a  free  incision 
clear  into  the  transverse  semi- colon  of  a  cast-iron  ichthy- 
osaurus, and  never  turn  its  edge.  That  was  the  kind  of  a 
Bhjairpin  Mimir  said  he  was. 

One  day  Amilias  made  an  impenetrable  suit  of  armor  for 
a  second-class  gjodd,  and  put  it  on  himself  to  test  it,  and 
boastfully  inserted  a  card  in  the  Svensska  Norderbjravisk- 
j'kana/ietdespivtdef iskgorodovusaken, saying  tha.t  he  was  wear- 
ing a  suit  of  home-made,  best-chilled,  Norway  merino  under- 
wear that  would  knick  the  unnumbered  saw-teeth  in  the  pot- 
metal  cutlery  of  the  iron  mongery  over  the  way.  That, 
Amilias  remarked  to  his  friend  Bjohnn  Bjrobinssson,  was 
the  kind  of  a  Bdjucckk  he  was. 

When  Mimir  spelled  out  the  card  next  morning,  he  said, 
"  Bjjj  !"and  went  to  work  with  a  charcoal -furnace,  a  cold 
anvil,  and  A.  T.  Hay's  isomorphic  process,  and  in  a  little 
while  he  came  down  street  with  a  sjvaard  that  glittered  like 
a  dollar-store  diamond,  and  met  Amilias  down  by  the  new 
opera-house.  Amilias  buttoned  on  his  new  Bjarmor,  and 
said  : 

"  If  you  have  no  hereafter  use  for  your  old  chyjeese  kjnife, 
strike ! " 

Mimir  spat  on  his  hands,  whirled  his  skjvaard  above  his 
head,  and  fetched  Amilias  a  swipe  that  seemed  to  miss 
everything  except  the  empty  air  through  which  it  softly 
whistled.  Amilias  smiled,  and  said,  "  Go  on,"  adding  that 
it  "  seemed  to  him  he  felt  a  general  sense  of  cold  iron  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood,  but  he  hadn't  been  hit." 

"  Shake  yourself,"  said  Mimir. 

Amilias  shook  himself,  and  immediately  fell  into  halves, 
the  most  neatly  divided  man  that  ever  went  beside  himself. 

"That's  where  the  boiler-maker  was  away  off  in  his  diag- 
nosis," said  Mimir,  as  he  went  back  to  his  shop  to  put  up 
the  price  of  cutlery  sixty-five  per  cent  in  all  lines,  with  an 
unlimited  advance  on  special  orders. 

Thus  do  we  learn  that  a  good  action  is  never  thrown  away, 
and  that  kind  words  and  patient  love  will  overcome  the 
harshest  natures. — Hawkeye. 

Conversation  between  young  gentleman  and  young  lady 
at  swell  party  in  St.  Louis  :  "  You've  been  to  the  theatre  this 
week,  Mr.  Rich  ;  where  did  you  go  ?"  "  To  see  theSoldene 
troupe."  "And  what  did  you  see  them  in  ?"  Very  embar- 
rassing question  for  Mr.  Rich  to  answer. 


The  New  York  Sun  says  that  "  Miss  Ida  Peteet,  of  Troy, 
returned  from  church  the  other  Sunday,  and  in  putting  on  a 
pair  of  boots  found  a  snake  in  one  of  them."  This  is  noth- 
ing. Many  Californians  have  waked  up,  and  found  snakes 
in  both  of  them. 

Lovely  Mrs.  Langtry,  who  has  been  blessed  with  a  baby,  is 
sojourning  in  her  native  islet.  She  is  sharing  the  habitation 
of  a  daughter  of  Lord  Ranelaugh,  of  volunteer  and  the  late 
lamented  Madame  Rachael  renown. 


Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to 
be  chewed  and  digested. — Bacon. 

Rembrandt  —  king  of  shadows  —  was  not  he  a  poet? 
He  reminds  me  often  of  the  Prince  Sorcerer,  nurtured  "in 
the  cave  of  Domdaniel,  under  the  roots  of  the  sea."  Such 
an  enchanted  "den  of  darkness"  was  his  mill  and  its  sky- 
light to  him  ;  and  there,  magician-like,  he  brooded  over  half- 
seen  forms,  and  his  imagination  framed  strange  spells  out  of 
elemental  light  and  shade.  Thence  he  brought  his  unearthly 
shadows  ;  his  dreamy  splendors  ;  his  supernatural  gleams  ; 
his  gems  flashing  and  sparkling  with  internal  light ;  his  lus- 
trous glooms  ;  his  wreaths  of  flaming  and  embossed  gold  ; 
his  wicked,  wizard-like  heads — turbaned,  wrinkled,  seared, 
dusky;  pale,  with  forbidden  studies;  solemn  with  thought- 
ful pain;  keen  with  the  hunger  of  avarice,  and  furrowed 
with  an  eternity  of  years  !  I  have  seen  pictures  of  his  in 
which  the  shadowy  background  is  absolutely  peopled  with 
life.  At  first,  all  seems  palpable  darkness,  apparent  vacancy  ; 
but  figure  after  figure  emerges — another  and  another;  they 
glide  into  view,  they  take  shape  and  color,  as  if  they  grew 
out  of  the  canvas  even  while  we  gaze  ;  we  rub  our  eyes,  and 
wonder  whether  it  be  the  painter's  work  or  our  own  fancy  ! 
— From  Airs.  Jamesorts  "Art  Sketches" 


Voltaire  :  My  friend,  the  professor,  had  assured  me  that 
Voltaire  knew  nothing  of  the  Dorians,  that  his  Hebrew  also 
was  invariably  incorrect,  and  that  he  was  altogether  a  super- 
ficial person  ;  but  I  chanced  to  follow  my  father's  counsel. 
I  stood  before  the  hundred  volumes  ;  I  glanced  with  indif- 
ference upon  the  wondrous  and  witching  shelf.  History, 
poetry,  philosophy,  the  lucid  narrative,  and  the  wild  inven- 
tion, and  the  unimpassioned  truth,  they  were  all  before  me, 
and,  with  my  ancient  weakness  for  romance,  I  drew  out 
"  Zadig."  Never  shall  I  forget  the  effect  this  work  produced 
on  me.  What  I  had  been  long  seeking  offered  itself.  This 
strange  mixture  of  brilliant  fantasy  and  poignant  truth,  this 
unrivalled  blending  of  ideal  creation  and  worldly  wisdom,  it 
all  seemed  to  speak  to  my  two  natures.  I  wandered  a  poet 
in  the  streets  of  Babylon,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  A 
philosopher  and  a  statesman,  I  moralized  over  the  condition 
of  man  and  the  nature  of  government.  The  style  enchanted 
me.  I  delivered  myself  up  to  the  full  abandonment  of  its 
wild  and  brilliant  grace.  I  devoured  them  all,  volume  after 
volume.  Morning,  and  night,  and  noon,  a  volume  was  ever 
my  companion.  I  ran  to  it  after  my  meals,  it  reposed  under 
my  pillow.  As  I  read  I  roared,  I  laughed,  I  shouted  with 
wonder  and  admiration  ;  I  trembled  with  indignation  at  the 
fortunes  of  my  race  ;  my  bitter  smile  sympathized  with  the 
searching  ridicule  and  withering  mockery. — Beaco?i$field*$ 
"  Contarini  Fleming:" 

The  Moorish  rule  in  Spain  :  "  On  the  north  of  Africa  set- 
tled the  lurid  form  of  the  Arabian  crescent,  one  horn  reach- 
'ng  to  the  Bosphorus  and  one  pointing  beyond  the  Pyrenees. 

Scarcely  had  the  Arabs  become  firmly  settled  in  Spain 

before  they  commenced  a  brilliant  career Cordova,  un- 
der their  administration,  at  its  highest  point  of  prosperity, 
boasted  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  houses,  and 
more  than  a  million  of  inhabitants.  After  sunset,  a  man 
might  walk  through  it  in  a  straight  line  for  ten  miles  by  the 
light  of  the  public  lamps.  Seven  hundred  years  after  this 
time  there  was  not  so  much  as  one  public  lamp  in  London. 
Its  streets  were  solidly  paved.  In  Paris,  centuries  subse- 
quently, whoever  stepped  over  his  threshold  on  a  rainy  day 
stepped  up  to  his  ankles  in  mud The  Spanish  Moham- 
medans had  brought  with  them  all  the  luxuries  and  prodi- 
galities of  Asia.  Their  residences  stood  forth  against  the 
clear  blue  sky,  or  were  embosomed  in  woods.  They  had 
polished  marble  balconies  ;  overhanging  orange  gardens  ; 
courts  with  cascades  of  water  ;  shady  retreats  provocative 
of  slumber  in  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  retiring  rooms,  vaulted 
with  stained  glass,  speckled  with  gold,  over  which  streams 
of  water  were  made  to  gush.  The  floors  and  walls  were  of 
exquisite  mosaic.  Here,  a  fountain  of  quicksilver  shot  up 
in  a  glistening  spray,  the  glittering  particles  falling  with  a 
tranquil  sound  like  fairy  bells  ;  there,  apartments  into  which 
cool  air  was  drawn  from  flower  gardens,  in  summer  by  means 
of  ventilating  towers,  and  in  the  winter  through  earthen 
pipes,  or  caleducts,  imbedded  in  the  walls — the  hypocaust,  in 
the  vaults  below,  breathing  forth  volumes  of  warm  and  per- 
fumed air  through  these  hidden  passages.  The  walls  were 
not  covered  with  wainscot,  but  adorned  with  arabesques,  and 
paintings  of  agricultural  scenes  and  views  of  paradise.  From 
the  ceilings,  corniced  with  fretted  gold,  great  chandeliers 
hung,  one  of  which,  it  is  said,  contained  one  thousand  and 
eighty-four  lamps.  Clusters  of  frail  marble  columns  sur- 
prised the  beholder  with  the  vast  weights  they  bore.  In  the 
boudoirs  of  the  sultanas  they  were  sometimes  of  verd  an- 
tique, and  incrusted  with  lapis  lazuli.  The  furniture  was  of 
sandal  and  citron  wood,  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  ivory, 
silver,  or  relieved  with  gold  and  precious  malachite.  In  or- 
derly confusion  were  arranged  vases  of  rock  crystal,  Chi- 
nese porcelains,  and  tables  of  exquisite  mosaic.  The  winter 
apartments  were  hung  with  rich  tapestry  ;  the  floors  were 
covered  with  embroidered  Persian  carpets.  Pillows  and 
couches,  of  elegant  forms,  were  scattered  about  the  rooms, 

which  were  perfumed  with  frankincense There  were 

whispering  galleries  for  the  amusement  of  the  women  ;  laby-  | 
rinths  and  marble  play-courts  for  the  children  ;  for  the  mas- 
ter himself,  grand  libraries.  The  Khalif  Alhakem's  was  so 
large  that  the  catalogue  alone  filled  forty  volumes.  He  had 
also  apartments  for  the  transcribing,  binding,  and  orna-  I 
menting  of  books Across  "the  Pyrenees,  literary,  phil- 
osophical, and  military  adventures  were  perpetually  passing; 
and  thus  the  luxury,  the  taste,  and,  above  all,  the  chivalrous 
gallantry  and  elegant  courtesies  of  Moorish  society  found 
their  way  from  Granada  and  Cordova  to  Provence  and  Lan- 

guedoc The  refined  society  of  Cordova  prided  itself 

on  its  politeness.  A  gay  contagion  also  spread  from  the 
beautiful  Moorish  miscreants  to  their  sisters  beyond  the 
mountains.  The  south  of  France  was  full  of  the  witcheries 
of  female  fascinations,  and  of  dancing  to  the  lute  and  man- 
dolin. Even  in  Italy  and  Sicily  the  love  song  became  the 
favorite  composition  ;  and  out  of  these  genial  but  not  ortho- 
dox beginnings  the  polite  literature  of  modern  Europe  arose," 
Draper's  "  Intellectual  Development? 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    SPOOPENDYKE    BABY. 


"Well,  well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  with  a  grin  that 
involved  his  whole  head,  and  an  effort  at  tip-toe  tread  that 
shook  the  whole  house.     "And  so  it's  a  girl,  my  dear." 

Mrs.  Spoopendyke  smiled  faintly,  and  Mr.  Spoopendyke 
picked  up  his  heiress. 

"  It's  the  image  of  you,"  she  said,  regarding  with  some 
trepidation  Mr.  Spoopendyke's  method  of  handling  the  in- 
fant. 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  make  that  out,"  said  Mr.  Spoopen- 
dyke, gravely.  "  I  don't  know  when  my  nose  looked  like  the 
thumb  part  of  a  boiled  lobster  claw.  Do  I  understand  you 
that  my  eyes  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  head  of  a  screw  ?" 

"  I  mean  the  general  features,"  murmured  Mrs.  Spoop- 
endyke. 

"  The  general  features  seem  to  be  all  mouth,"  retorted  Mr. 
Spoopendyke,  examining  his  acquisition.  "  If  our  general 
features  are  at  all  alike,  my  visage  must  remind  you  of  an 
earthquake.  Hi  !  kitchee  !  kitchee  !  What  makes  her  fold 
up  her  legs  like  that?" 

"She  can't  help  it,"  reasoned  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  "they'll 
straighten  out  in  time." 

"No  time  like  the  present,"  quoted  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  and 
he  took  his  daughter's  feet  and  commenced  pulling  her  limbs. 
"  I  don't  want  any  bandy-legged  child  in  this  family  while  I'm 
at  the  head  of  it." 

Naturally  the  baby  began  to  cry,  and  Mr.  Spoopendyke 
essayed  to  soothe  it. 

"  Hi !  kitchee  !  kitchee  !  kitch-ee-ee  !  "  he  chirruped. 
"  Great  Scott,  what  a  cavern  !  Any  idea  how  much  this 
mouth  weighs?  Hi  !  kitchee!  kitch-e-e  !  You'll  have  to 
get  that  mouth  roofed  in  before  cold  weather.  What's  the 
matter  with  her,  anyway  ? " 

"Perhaps  you  hurt  her.  Let  me  take  her,  please,"  pleaded 
helpless  Mrs.  Spoopendyke. 

"  She's  doing  well  enough.  Hi  !  you  !  Hold  up  !  Haven't 
you  anything  to  catch  this  mouth  in?  It's  spilling  all  over 
the  neighborhood.  Hi  !  Topsy,  Genevieve,  Cleopatra,  dry 
up.  I'm  going  to  have  trouble  breaking  this  young  one's 
temper,  I  can  see  that.  Here  !  bend  the  other  way  once  !" 
and  Mr.  Spoopendyke  tried  to  straighten  up  his  offspring 
without  avail. 

"  Let  her  come  to  me  ;  do,  please,"  moaned  Mrs.  Spoopen- 
dyke ;  and  Mr.   Spoopendyke  was  forced  to  hand  her  over. 

"Well,  that's  quite  a  baby,"  said  he,  nursing  his  knee  and 
eyeing  the  infant.  "  What're  those  bumps  over  its  eyes  for? 
What  preponderance  of  intelligence  do  they  represent  ?" 

"  You  musn't  talk  so,"  remonstrated  Mrs.  Spoopendyke. 
"  She's  the  handsomest  child  you  ever  saw." 

"Well,  she's  got  to  stop  biting  her  nails  before  she  goes 
any  further  with  this  procession.  Here,  take  your  hands 
out  of  your  mouth,  can't  you  ?  Why  don't  you  put  her  hands 
down?" 

"  Why,  all  babies  do  that,"  explained  Mrs.  Spoopendyke. 
"  You  can't  stop  that." 

"I'm  going  to  try,"  said  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  "and  I  don't 
want  to  be  interfered  with  in  bringing  this  child  up.  Here, 
you,  Maud  S.  Bonesetter,  put  your  hands  in  your  pockets. 
Don't  let  me  see  any  more  nail-chewing,  or  you  and  I'll  get 
mixed  up  in  an  argument.  She  gets  that  from  your  family, 
Mrs.  Spoopendyke." 

"  Say,  dear,  don't  you  want  to  go  and  order  some  things?" 
asked  Mrs.  Spoopendyke. 

"  No,"  rejoined  her  husband.  "  I  want  to  see  this  young- 
ster. Where's  her  chin  ?  Do  babies  always  have  their  upper 
jaw  set  right  on  their  shoulders?  Kitchee!  kitchee!  Her 
scalp  comes  clear  to  the  bridge  of  her  nose.  I  don't  believe 
she's  quite  right.  Where's  her  forehead?  Great  Moses! 
Her  head  is  all  on  the  back  part.  Say,  that  baby's  got  to 
be  pressed.     That's  no  shape." 

"  Get  away,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  indignantly. 
"  She's  a  perfect  angel.  There's  nothing  in  the  world  the 
matter  with  her." 

"  Of  course  you  know,"  growled  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "  You 
don't  want  anything  more  than  a  fog-horn  and  a  misspent  ap- 
propriation to  be  an  orphan  asylum.  If  I  had  your  faith, 
and  the  colic,  I'd  make  a  living  as  a  foundlings'  home. 
She'll  be  old  enough  to  spank  in  a  week,  won't  she  ?  " 

"  No,  she  won't  I"  said  Mrs.  Spoopendyke.  "  She'll  never 
be  old  enough  for  that." 

"  I'll  bet  she  will,"  grunted  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "  If  she 
isn't,  she'll  get  it  before  she  matures  up  to  that  period. 
That's  all.     Let  me  take  her.     Here,  let's  have  her." 

But  Mrs.  Spoopendyke  flatly  refused. 

"  Keep  your  dod-gasted  baby,  then  !"  roared  Mr.  Spoop- 
endyke. "  If  you  know  more  about  babies  than  I  do,  then 
keep  her.  The  way  you  coddle  her  one  would  think  she  was 
a  new  paste  for  the  complexion.  If  you  had  one  more  brain 
and  a  handle,  you'd  make  a  fair  rattle-box.  Fit  you  up  with 
a  broken  sofa  and  a  grease  spot,  and  you'd  do  for  a  second- 
hand nursery." 

And  Mr.  Spoopendyke  started  off  to  find  his  friend  Speckle- 
wottle,  who  congratulated  him,  and  started  off  with  him  to 
assist  in  the  selection  of  an  overcoat  and  a  pair  of  ear-muffs 
as  precautionary  against  the  approaching  winter. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

"A  Cincinnati  paper  says  that  'Judge  Taft  will  probably 
be  offered  a  position  in  President  Arthur's  cabinet,  in  order 
to  satisfy  Ohio.1  I  used  to  board  at  a  hotel  with  a  man  who 
would  go  through  the  bill  of  fare,  from  soup  to  raisins,  every 
day  at  dinner-time.  On  one  occasion  he  said  to  the  waiter: 
1  You  needn't  bring  but  two  kinds  of  pie,  Mike  ;  I'm  not  feel- 
ing very  well  to-day.'  This  man  was  from  Ohio." — S.J.  Til- 
den  i?i  Chicago  Tributie. 

"You  are  on  the  wrong  tack,"  said  the  pilot's  wife,  when 
the  hardy  son  of  the  loud-sounding  sea  sat  down  on  it  and 
arose  with  the  usual  exclamations.  "No,"  he  replied,  after 
a  critical  examination,  "  I'm  on  the  right  tack,  I  guess  ;  but 
shoot  me  dead  if  I  ain't  on  the  wrong  end  of  it." — Burdetle. 

An  English  pauper  named  Worth,  an  inmate  oi  the  Leices- 
ter workhouse,  where  he  is  engaged  in  tending  pigs,  will 
shortly  come  into  a  fortune  of  nineteen  thousand  dollars,  by 
the  will  of  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  was  at  one  time  in 
partnership. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The    Mandolinata. 
The  night  is  still,  the  windows  are  open, 

The  air  with  odor  is  sweet  ; 
Hark  !    Some  one  is  humming  the  mandolinata 

Along  the  open  street.     ' 
The  mandolinata!    Ah,   me,  as  1  hear  it, 

Before  me  you  seem  to  rise 
From  the  other  world  with  your  gentle  presence. 

Your  tender  and  smiling  eyes. 

How  we  jested  together,  and  hummed  together 

That  old  and  threadbare  song, 
With  forced  intonations  and  quaint  affectations 

That  ended  in  laughter  long ; 
How  oft  in  the  morning  beneath  your  window 

1  framed  it  to  bantering  words. 
And  heard  from  within  your  sweet  voice  answer 

With  a  flute-tone  like  a  bird's. 

And  you  opened  your  shutters  and  sang,  "  Good-morning 

Ah,  troubadour,  gallant  and  gay!" 
And  I  shouted,   "O  lovely  and  lazy  lady, 

I  die  of  this  long  delay  ; 
Ah,  hasten,  ah,  hasten  ! "  "I'm  coming,  I'm  coming, 

The  lady  is  coming  to  thee ! " 
And  then  you  drew  back  in  your  chamber,  laughing — 

Ah,  who  were  so  foolish  as  we  ! 

Ah,  me  !  that  vision  comes  up  before  me — 

How  vivid,  and  young,  and  gay, 
Ere  death,  like  a  sudden  blast,  blew  on  you, 

And  swept  life's  blossoms  away. 
Buoyant  of  spirit,  glad  and  happy, 

And  gentle  of  thought  and  heart, 
Ah,  who  would   believe  you  were  mortally  wounded  ? 

So  bravely  you  played  your  part. 

We  veiled  our  fears  and  our  apprehensions 

With  hopes  that  were  all  in  vain  ; 
It  was  only  a  cough,  a  sudden  spasm, 

Betrayed  the  inward  pain. 
In  the  midst  of  jesting  and  merry  laughter 

We  turned  aside  to  sigh. 
Looked  out  of  the  window,  and  all  the  landscape 

Grew  dim  to  the  burning  eye. 

And  at  last,  one  pleasant  summer  morning  ; 

When  roses  were  all  in  bloom. 
Death  gently  came  with  the  wandering  breezes, 

To  bear  your  spirit  home. 
And  all  that  was  once  so  gay 

Was  still  and  calm  with  a  perfect  sadness, 
And  you  had  passed  away. 
Through  the  casement  the  wind  is  moaning ; 

On  the  pane  the  ivy  crawls ; 
The  fire  is  faded  to  ashes, 

And  the  black  brand  broken  falls  ; 
The  voices  are  gone,  but  I  linger 

And  silence  is  over  all  ; 
Where  once  there  was  music  and  laughter. 

Death  stands  in  the  empty  hall. 
There  is  only  a  dead  rose  lying, 

Faded  and  crushed  on  the  floor, 
And  a  harp,  whose  strings  are  broken, 
That  love  will  play  no  more.  — IV.    IV.  Story. 


A  Vision. 
The  hour  of  Hesperus!    the  hour  when  feeling 

Grows  likest  memory,  and  the  full  heart  swells 
With  pensive  pleasure  to  the  mellow  pealing 

Of  mournful  music  upon  distant  bells  ; 
The  hour  when  it  seems  sweetest  to  be  loved, 

And  saddest  to  have  loved  in  days  no  more. 

O  love,  O  life,  O  lovely  land  of  yore, 
Through  which,  erewhile,  these  weary  footsteps  roved. 

Was  it  a  vision?    Or  Irene  sitting 

Lone  in  her  chamber,  on  her  snowy  bed, 

With  listless  fingers,  lingeringly  unknotting 
Her  silken  bodice  ;  and,  with  bended  head, 

Hiding  in  warm  hair,  half-way  to  her  knee, 
Her  pearl  -  pale  shoulder,  leaning  on  one  arm, 
Athwart  the  darkness,  odorous  and  warm, 

To  watch  the  low,  full  moon  set,  pensively? 

A  fragrant  lamp  burned  dimly  in  the  room, 
With  scarce  a  gleam  in  either  looking-glass. 

The  mellow  moonlight,  through  the  deep -blue  gloom, 
Did  all  along  the  dreamy  chamber  pass, 

As  though  it  were  a  little  touched  with  awe 
(Being  new-come  into  that  quiet  place 
In  such  a  quiet  way)  at  the  strange  grace 

Of  that  pale  lady,  and  what  else  it  saw  — 

Rare  flowers  :  narcissi  ;  irises,  each  crowned ; 

Red  oleander  blossoms  ;  hyacinths 
Flooding  faint  fragrance,  richly  curled  all  round. 

Corinthian,  cool  columnar  flowers  on  plinths  ; 
Waxen  camelias,  white  and  crimson  ones, 

And  amber  lilies,  and  the  regal  rose. 

Which  for  the  breast  of  queens  full  -  scornful  grows; 
All  pinnacled  in  urns  of  carven  bronze  ; 

Tables  of  inwrought  stone,  true  Florentine  — 
Olympian  circles  thronged  with  Mercuries, 

Minervas,  little  Junos  dug  i'  the  green 

Of  ruined  Rome  ;  and  Juno's  own  rich  eyes 

Vivid  on  peacock  plumes  Sidonian  ; 

A  ribboned  lute,  young  Music's  cradle  ;  books, 
Vellumed  and  clasped  ;  and  with  bewildered  looks, 

Madonna's  picture — the  old  smile  grown  wan. 

From  bloomed  thickets,  firefly -lamped,  beneath 

The  terrace,  fluted  cool  the  nightingale. 
In  at  the  opsn  window  came  the  breath 

Of  many  a  balmy,  dim  blue,  dreaming  vale, 
At  intervals  the  howlel's  note  came  clear. 

Fluttering  dark  silence  through  the  cypress  grove. 

An  infant  breeze  from  the  elf- land  of  Love, 
Lured  by  the  dewy  hour,  crept,  lisping,  near. 

And  now  is  all  the  night  her  own,  to  make  it 

Or  grave  or  gay  with  throngs  of  waking  dreams. 
Now  grows  her  heart  so  ripe,  a  sigh  might  shake  it 

To  showers  of  fruit,  all  golden  as  beseems 
Hesperian  growth.     Why  not,  on  nights  like  this, 

Should  Daphne  out  Irom  yon  green  laurel  slip? 

A  Dryad  from  the  ilex,  with  white  hip 
Quivered  and  thronged  to  hunt  with  Artemis? 

To-night,  what  wonder  were  it,  while  such  shadows 
Are  taking  up  such  shapes  on  moonlit  mountains, 

Such  star -flies  kindling  o'er  low  emerald  meadows. 
Such  voices  floating  out  of  hill -side  fountains, 

If  some  full  face  should  from  the  window  greet  her, 
Whose  eyes  should  be  new  planetary  lights, 
Whose  voice  a  well  of  liquid  love -delights, 

And  to  the  distance  sighingly  entreat  her? 

— Owen  Meredith, 


FROM    FRIENDS    IN    EUROPE. 


A  Letter  from  London. 

September  s6t  1881. — To-day  President  Garfield's  funeral 
takes  place,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  you  in  the  Far  West 
to  know  how  generally  the  evidences  of  mourning  are  dis- 
played throughout  the  whole  of  this  great  town  and  country. 
American  flags  and  the  royal  standard  are  flying  at  half- 
mast,  draped  with  crape.  Many  shops,  especially  those 
which  are  branches  of  establishments  in  the  United  States, 
are  draped  appropriately  with  black  and  white.  It  is 
not  only  in  the  principal  streets  that  one  sees  the  signs 
of  grief.  A  very  tiny  tailor-shop  in  Kensington  has  nearly 
covered  itself  with  the  stars  and  stripes,  on  which  is  sewn 
in  black  letters,  "  Garfield,  Christian,  Statesman."  Omni- 
bus drivers  and  conductors  are  wearing  bands  of  crape  on 
their  coat-sleeves,  and  I  have  seen  several  hansom  cabs 
with  crape  tied  round  the  whips.  Some  of  the  newspapers 
this  morning  appeared  with  heavy  black  lines  to  the  columns 
which  contained  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  funeral 
train  to  Cleveland.  But  what  wonder  is  it  that  sympathy  is 
so  generally  manifested,  when  the  first  lady  in  the  land  has 
so  gracefully  expressed  her  feelings,  and  sent  a  floral  tribute 
to  be  laid  upon  the  martyr's  coffin  ?  For  the  first  time  ever 
recorded,  the  English  Court  has  been  ordered  into  mourning 
for  a  ruler  not  of  royal  blood.  I  was  at  the  Palace  Hotel, 
San  Francisco,  when  the  news  of  General  Garfield's  nomi- 
nation was  announced,  and  if  the  bells  and  guns  then 
heard  were  any  true  indication  of  the  feeling  for  him 
who  was  soon  to  be  elected  President,  I  feel  sure  that 
the  city  of  the  Golden  Gate  is  to-day  enveloped  in  gloom, 
and  will  be  deeply  touched  by  this  account  of  sympathy  from 
a  far- oft"  land — sympathy  not  only  confined  to  Americans 
away  from  home,  for  among  the  three  thousand  people  who 
assembled  at  the  call  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  in  Exeter 
Hall  on  Saturday,  to  move  resolutions  of  sympathy  and  con- 
dolence, a  fairly  good  number  were  true  Britons,  at  least 
one  of  whom  is  well  known  by  name  to  Californians,  i.  e., 
the  Earl  of  Dunraven.  Mr.  Lowell  mentioned  an  interest- 
ing fact  in  his  excellent  address,  viz  :  that  old  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore,  now  in  his  ninety-seventh  year,  telegraphed  last 
week  to  Palestine  to  have  prayers  said  in  the  synagogues  of 
the  four  holy  cities  for  the  recovery  of  the  President.  Yes- 
terday sermons  were  preached  on  the  subject  of  his  death  in 
all  the  principal  churches  and  chapels  of  every  denomina- 
tion, and  to-night  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  to  preach 
the  sermon  at  a  special  memorial  service  to  be  held  at  St. 
Martin's-in-the-fields,  Trafalgar  Square.  The  theme  is  one 
of  all-absorbing  interest  in  private  drawing-rooms,  hotels, 
offices,  and  "  publics  "  ;  it  is  the  one  subject  of  conversation. 
High  and  low  are  equally  moved,  and  it  has  taken  a  much 
greater  hold  upon  all  than  even  the  assassination  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  after  so  many  dastardly  attempts,  which 
is  really  saying  a  great  deal  when  one  takes  into  account  the 
fact  that  his  daughter  is  the  wife  of  one  of  the  English 
Princes.  M.  A. 

Another  from  Paris. 

September  ig,  1S81. — The  summer  travelers  are  returning, 
and  the  Parisian  world  is  waking  again.  Before  many  weeks 
our  fate,  as  regards  dress  for  next  winter,  will  be  decided. 
The  milliners  and  dress-makers  have  been  busy,  since  their 
Parisian  clientele  left  for  the  summer,  with  the  summer  visit- 
ors, who  have  carried  away  gorgeous  toilettes  for  the  winter. 
Now  they  will  turn  their  attention  again  to  the  Parisian 
world,  and  decide  whether  velvet  is  to  be  the  chic  material 
for  costumes,  or  not ;  and  whether  the  winter  hats  shall  vie 
in  size  with  those  worn  this  summer.  The  theatres  are 
opening  again,  all  but  some  half  dozen  or  less  having  been 
closed  for  the  summer.  On  account  of  the  immense  num- 
ber of  summer  visitors  to  the  "gay  capital/'  some  of  the 
more  important  theatres  are  kept  open.  Among  the  number 
is  the  Grand  Opera,  where  Miss  Griswold  has  recently  made 
her  de'but  in  "  Faust."  Her  success  in  her  new  role  may 
be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  Monsieur  Vaucorbeil  has 
voluntarily  doubled  her  salary.  It  is  a  thing  he  could  well 
afford  to  do,  as  the  receipts  on  the  second  night  of  her 
appearance  as  Marguerite  were  twenty  thousand  francs. 
Monsieur  Heugel,  of  the  Mtfneslre/,  speaks  in  the  most  kindly 
manner  of  Miss  Gris wold's  interpretation  of  the  role,  and 
praise  from  him  is  praise  indeed,  for  he  is  the  critic  par  ex- 
cellence of  Paris.  Gounod,  the  composer  of  the  opera,  also 
expresses  his  entire  satisfaction  with  the  young  Marguerite. 
Miss  Griswold  has  at  present  left  Paris  for  the  springs  at 
Royat,  where  she  intends  spending  her  vacation  of  a  month. 
On  her  return  she  expects  to  study  and  make  her  de'but  in  the 
"  Barbier  de  Seville."  It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  the 
role  of  Franchise  de  Rimini,  in  Thomas's  forthcoming 
opera  of  that  name,  would  be  given  to  her.  The  man- 
ager, however,  has  decided  that  she  must  learn  the 
stock  roles  before  creating  any.  The  part,  therefore,  has 
been  given  to  Mademoiselle  Sala,  who  has  been  engaged 
expressly  to  sing  it.  Mile.  Sala  is  a  relative  of  Alfred  de 
Musset,  the  poet,  her  real  name  being  Mile.  Septavaux.  At 
what  time  during  the  winter  Monsieur  Thomas's  opera  will 
be  given  is  uncertain,  as  there  is  some  talk  of  the  production 
of  Saint-Saen's  opera,  "Henri  VIII.,"  before  "  Franchise  de 
Rimini."  There  is  a  feud  of  years'  standing  between  Thomas 
and  Vaucorbeil,  which  doubtless  explains  the  talked -of 
delay.  American  singers  seem  exceptionally  fortunate  on 
this  side  of  the  water.  Miss  Thursby  has  just  met  with  a 
perfect  ovation  in  Norway,  where  she  went  to  sing  at  some 
concerts  given  in  aid  of  the  fund  designed  for  the  erection 
of  a  monument  to  Ole  Bull.  Miss  Thursby  was  engaged  for 
a  concert  tour  with  the  celebrated  violinist  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  When  she  heard  of  the  intended  tribute  to  his  mem- 
ory, she  started  at  once  for  Bergen.  Her  success  there  has 
been  nothing  less  than  an  ovation.  We  hear  that  when  she 
left  the  hall,  after  the  third  concert,  the  horses  were  taken 
from  her  carriage,  and  she  was  drawn  in  triumph  to  her 
hotel  by  a  crowd  of  enthusiastic  youths.  She  was  serenaded 
at  the  hotel,  and  gracefully  responded  with  Taubert's  "Bird 
Song,"  which  had  particularly  charmed  her  audience.  Miss 
Thursby  has  now  left  Bergen  with  Mrs.  Ole  Bull  and  her 
family.  The  steamer  on  which  she  sailed  was  gaily  decked 
itb  flags,  and  was  signaled  by  all  the  passing  ships.  Miss 
Thursby's  many  friends  in  Paris  rejoice  at  her  success  as 
heartily  as  herself.  QuiSAlT. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY    NOTES    AND    GOSSIP. 


Mrs.  Mark  Sibley  Severance  is  visiting  in  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  Lugsdin  and  her  daughters,  Miss  Nellie  Wood  and 
Miss  Lugsdin,  will  leave  on  their  winter  Eastern  tour  in 
about  two  weeks.  They  will  visit  New  York,  Washington, 
and  other  Eastern  cities  before  their  return.  T.  R.  Wise, 
Esq.,  is  rambling  in  Southern  California.  Mr.  C.  J.  Wilder 
has  gone  to  El  Paso.  Charles  G.  Yale  is  in  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  L.  Pierce,  of  Suisun,  has  been  spending  a  few  days 
with  friends  in  this  city.  Major  J.  A.  Wilson,  of  Chicago, 
will  spend  the  coming  winter  in  Los  Angeles.  Colonel 
Robert  J.  Stevens,  Mrs.  Stevens,  and  Miss  Carrie  Stevens, 
who  left  here  for  their  Eastern  home  on  the  6th  instant, 
have  arrived  in  Washington,  and  say  that  they  had  a  most 
delightful  time  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
cus D.  Boruck  are  at  Willard's,  Washington.  Mrs.  Charles 
Hooker  and  Miss  Hooker  have  returned  from  the  East.  Mr. 
Charles  F.  McDermot  goes  to  Mexico  in  a  few  days,  and 
shortly  after  his  return  he  will  take  his  family  to  New  York, 
to  spend  the  winter.  Miss  Vandewater  has  returned  to  the 
Palace  for  the  winter.  Mrs.  Thomas  Selby  and  her  family  de- 
parted for  Europe  on  Monday  last.  Mrs.  VolneyE.  Spaulding 
Mrs.  Goad,  and  Miss  Mamie  Coghill  have  been  frolicking  at 
the  Geysers  during  the  past  week.  A  lady  correspondent 
in  Tucson  drops  us  a  few  lines,  in  which  she  says,  among 
other  things,  that  Mrs.  Hayes,  nee  McMullin,  "  who  looks 
none  the  less  fresh  and  beautiful  for  her  sojourn  in  Arizona, 
leaves  in  December  for  San  Francisco  to  visit  her  mother 
and  sisters  ; "  and  this  :  "  General  Wilcox  goes  East  next 
month  to  be  married  to  a  rich  widow  ;  the  day  has  been  set, 
but  the  continuance  of  the  Indian  war  may  interpose  a  post- 
ponement." Mr.  Joseph  Poett  and  Miss  Poett  went  East  on 
Monday  last.  It  is  the  intention  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Selby, 
upon  her  arrival  in  Europe,  to  place  her  son  Ralph  in  a 
school  of  art.  Mr.  Fred.  Webster  has  returned  from  the 
East,  and  is  at  the  Palace.  Mr.  Peter  B.  Simons  returned 
from  the  East  on  Wednesday  last.  Mr.  Clark  Crocker  and 
family,  and  Miss  Cora  Wallace,  daughter  of  the  late  William 
H.  Wallace,  are  expected  to  arrive  in  New  York  from  Eu- 
rope to-day  or  to-morrow,  and  to  leave  at  once  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. Captain  Francis  Johnson  and  family  left  here  for  the 
East  on  Tuesday  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Kingsley,  of 
Northampton,  Massachusetts,  and  Miss  Kingsley,  who  are 
at  present  at  Tubbs's  Hotel,  propose  to  spend  the  coming 
winter  in  California.  Mr.  Daniel  Freeman  and  family,  of 
Los  Angeles,  are  at  the  Palace.  The  many  friends  in 
California  and  Arizona  of  the  Hon.  R.  C.  McCormick  will 
be  pained  to  learn  that  he-  is  lying  dangerously  ill  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in  New  York.  General  Kelton  arrived 
at  Wilcox  on  the  14th  instant,  and  proceeded  immediately 
to  Camp  Thomas.  The  Misses  Ella,  Susie,  and  Mary  Kirk- 
ham  arrived  in  Oakland,  on  Wednesday  last  from  the  East. 
Captain  Lewis  N.  Stoddard,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  arrived 
here  from  the  East  on  Wednesday  last.  Edward  S.  Holden, 
professor  of  astronomy  at  Washington,  is  at  the  Lick.  J.  E. 
Rockwell,  of  Washington,  private  secretary  of  General 
Eaton,  Commissioner  of  Education,  is  at  the  Grand.  Evan 
J.  Coleman  and  wife  and  Miss  Carrie  Gwin  have  been  so- 
journing for  a  few  days  at  Monterey.  Mrs.  J.  L.  Willcutt 
went  East  on  Monday  last.  Richard  Delafield  and  wife, 
and  a  party  of  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  Albany, 
New  York,  have  been  spending  a  few  days  at  the  seaside  at 
Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Hager  leave  the 
Eastern  States  for  San  Francisco  about  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber. John  Parrott  and  family  have  returned  to  the  city  for 
the  winter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Colman  have  taken  up 
their  residence  at  the  Palace  for  the  winter.  Mrs.  Charles 
Sontag  was  in  the  city  for  a  few  days  the  present  week.  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Rutherford  has  also  been  spending  a  short  time  in  the 
city.  Edgar  Mills  and  family,  after  an  extended  European 
tour,  and  a  short  tarry  in  the  East,  returned  home  on  Satur- 
day last.  Mrs.  Joseph  Hoxie  entertained  a  large  number  of 
friends  at  her  residence  at  San  Rafael  on  Saturday  evening 
last.  Miss  Blanche  Gaubert  gave  an  elegant  reception  to 
some  friends  in  her  parlors  at  the  Occidental  last  evening. 
The  Olympic  Club  also  gave  one  of  their  proverbially  pleas- 
ant parties  last  evening  at  the  rooms  on  Post  Street.  Sen- 
ator Miller  and  family  have  gone  to  housekeeping  in  Wash- 
ington on  Connecticut  Avenue.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Cook 
and  Mrs.  Crittenden  Thornton  are  at  the  Albemarle,  New 
York.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  of  England,  who  have 
been  spending  a  short  time  in  San  Francisco  and  Monterey, 
have  left  for  the  East.  James  C.  Flood  has  become  the 
president  of  the  Nevada  Bank.  Ex-Judge  Hayne  and  Mrs 
Hayne  are  in  Denver.  Mrs.  Newlands  has  returned  to  the 
city  for  the  winter.  The  order  for  the  transfer  of  the  Fourth 
Artillery  to  the  New  England  States  is  not  a  pleasant  one 
to  many  of  our  society  people.  Charles  Warren  Stoddard 
leaves  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands  on  Monday  next.  "Jus" 
tice  and  Mrs.  Field,  who  are  still  in  Europe,  write  to  friends 
that  they  will  not  return  to  Washington  until  the  holidays. 
""Lieutenant  Seaton,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  from  the  East  on  Wed- 
nesday last.  Chief  Justice  Morrison,  and  Justices  Sharp- 
stein,  Myrick,  Thornton,  McKee,  and  McKinstry,  who  have 
been  holding  court  in  Los  Angeles,  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco on  Wednesday  last.  Captain  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Wilcox, 
who  have  been  spending  several  months  at  the  Sturtevant, 
New  York,  are  on  the  overland  which  arrives  to-day.  The 
Ranger  sails  for  the  lower  coast  to-day.  Mrs.  Corbett  and 
the  Misses  Corbett  will  return  to  the  Palace  from  San  Ma- 
teo on  November  rst.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilshire  have  taken 
up  their  residence  at  the  Palace  for  the  winter.  Mrs.  Com- 
modore Phelps  and  Mrs.  Lieutenant  Adams  were  in  the  city 
on  Tuesday  last.  Mr.  Cortade  and  Miss  Morris  were  mar- 
ried at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  .Monday  last.  Mrs.  Browne  and 
family  have  gone  to  the  Palace  for  the  winter.  Mrs.  Doh- 
erty  will  not  leave  San  Rafael  until  some  time  in  November. 
Mrs.  D.  has  a  niece  visiting  her  from  Cincinnati,  and  she  is 
a  very  pretty  young  lady.  Commander  Philip  of  the 
Ranger,  and  Mrs.  Cowen,  of  Sonoma  County,  were  mar- 
ried on  Saturday  last,  and  are  stopping  at  the  Palace. 
Sir  Sidney  Hudson  and  a  large  party,  making  the  grand 
tour,  arrived  here  from  China  on  Sunday  last.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  M.  Bunker  have  taken  up  their  residence  at 
the  Grand  for  the  winter.  Mr.  George  T.  Wright,  son  of 
Hon.  Selden  Wright,  late  county  judge,  and  Miss  Sophie 
Landsberger  were  married  on  Wednesday  last,  at  the  bride's 


residence.  Miss  Minnie  Mizner  left  Benicia  for  the  East 
early  in  the  week,  and  will  remain  away  a  year. 
There  are  a  number  of  entertainments  to  be  given  to  the 
officers  of  the  Fourth  Artillery  before  their  departure  East. 
The  king  has  been  the  recipient  of  many  honors  since  his 
arrival,  conspicuous  among  which  was  the  reception  given 
him  on  Monday  evening  last,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Mott 
Smith,  at  their  residence  on  Lombard  Street,  at  which  there 
were  many  ladies  with  remarkably  fine  costumes,  notably 
Mrs.  Van  Dyke  Hubbard,  Mrs.  Blethen,  Miss  Kiltie  Wood, 
Mrs.  Bosqui,  Mrs.  Judge  Wright,  Mrs.  Dr.  Bowers,  Mrs. 
Atkinson,  Mrs.  Judd,  Mrs.  Willie  Kip,  Mrs.  Ashburner,  Mrs. 
Severance,  Mrs.  Bacon,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Jones,  and  others.  On 
Tuesday  the  king  was  taken  to  Aptos  and  entertained  by 
Mr.  Spreckels.  On  Wednesday  he  went  to  Mount  Hamil- 
ton with  Captain  Floyd,  and  last  evening  he  was  entertained 
at  the  Palace  with  a  dinner  by  Mr.  Severance,  Hawaiian 
Consul.  On  Monday  next  Kalakaua  will  leave  for  the 
Islands.  Justice  Ross  will  not  return  from  Los  Angeles 
until  next  week. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


FARO    GAMES    IN    FIFTY-FOUR. 


The  Sheridan  Statuette. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Passing  a  Keamy-street  music-store  on 
Monday.  I  was  attracted  by  a  throng  anxious  to  get  a  glimpse  of  a 
statuette  displayed  in  the  window,  and  the  question  arose  in  my  mind 
what  it  really  was  that  caused  people  to  so  forget  their  different  errands 
and  to  spend  their  lime  in  the  contemplation  of  a  work  of  art.  Is  it 
the  sympathy  with  "art"  which  is  so  seldom  intelligently  expressed, 
and  of  which  the  individual  has  rarely  more  than  an  imperfect  convic- 
tion ?  Is  it  the  correct  taste  which  in  most  cases  it  would  be  almost 
an  absurdity  to  credit  them  with  ?  Is  it  mere  childish  curiosity  that 
gapes  and  wonders  because  others  do  so?  Or  is  it  not  rather  that  un- 
conscious force  which  bends  the  mind  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  truly 
artistic  ?  It  may  be  -any  or  all  of  these  causes  combined,  yet  it  is  no 
less  remarkable  that  the  clever  stroke  of  an  artist  should  have  the  power 
of  lifting  out  of  its  orbit  an  industriously  selfish  throng  and  riveting  their 
attention.  The  man  who  has  the  power  to  accomplish  this  is  in  many 
ways  a  public  benefactor.  To  direct  the  general  mind  from  its  sordid 
motives,  to  momentarily  break  the  weary  jog-trot  of  a  common-place 
struggle,  to  afford  a  grateful  shade  in  the  garish  glare  of  burning 
toil,  a  cool  oasis  in  the  desert  sands  of  everyday  existence,  is  well  worth 
striving  for.  And  for  one  who  is  capable  of  that,  there  must  be  a  sub- 
lime satisfaction  in  its  contemplation.  T. 

San  Francisco,  October  18,  1871. 


California  and  the  Land  League. 

Editors  Argonact:  The  annexed  paragraph  I  clip  from  a  morn- 
ing paper:  "  San  Francisco,  October  17,  1881. — Patrick  Egan, 
Paris:  Immense  public  meeting  to-night  denounced  Gladstone's  im- 
prisonment ot  Parnell  and  colleagues.  California  sustains  the  Land 
League  with  her  sympathy  and  wealth.  Liberty  for  Ireland,  and  all 
oppressed  nations,  the  sentiment  of  the  republic."  The  cheek  of  the 
government  mule  appears  like  modesty  when  compared  with  the  impu- 
dence of  the  handful  of  hairy-teethed  Irish  and  office-hunting  Bourbon 
Democrats  who  passed  the  above  resolution,  and  telegraphed  it  to  Paris 
to  some  Fenian  sponge,  who  is  absorbing  the  earnings  of  the  ignorant 
Irish  servant  girls,  under  cover  of  his  pose  as  an  Irish  patriot— God 
save  the  mark  !  By  what  right  do  these  few  of  our  worst  citizens  pass 
resolutions  committing  this  State  to  an  expression  of  sympathy  with 
the  Land  League  in  Ireland,  and  condemning  the  English  government 
and  Mr.  Gladstone;  and,  going  further,  express  the  sentiment  of  this 
republic  as  inimical  to  Queen  Victoria's  premier  and  government  ?  This 
State  and  people  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  Irish  Land  League,  and 
the  spirit  of  this  republic  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  so-called  op- 
pressed Irish.  We  are  sick  of  the  Irish.  We  have  but  one  complaint 
to  make  against  England,  and  that  is  that  certain  of  her  Irish  subjects 
come  over"  here,  and,  without  the  first  principles  ol  republicanism  in 
their  hearts,  become  citizens  of  our  country,  and  debauch  politics,  and 
bring  us  into  contempt  in  the  eyes  of  other  countries  by  the  traffic 
which  goes  on  in  Irish  votes  at  our  elections.  The  people  of  Califor- 
nia are  a  brave  people  ;  they  may  feel  admirau'on  for  the  nihilist  who 
takes  his  life  in  his  hand  and  goes  forth  to  kill  the  Czar,  whom  he  con- 
siders a  tyrant  The  man  who  sacrifices  his  life  in  an  endeavor  to  free 
his  countrv,  however  unwise  his  mode  of  doing  so,  cannot  help  but  meet 
with  sympathy  from  a  people  who  were  ready  to  give  life  and  property  to 
the  cause  of  their  own  country  when  it  needed  the  protection  of  its 
loyal  sons  against  treason.  But  the  Irish  patriot,  so  called,  who  ham- 
strings cows,  and  feeds  the  poor  beasts  wh.o  trust  to  him,  in  their  inno- 
cence and  ignorance,  with  potatoes  filled  full  of  needles,  because  some 
landlord  owns  the  poor,  dumb  beasts,  can  never  expect  to  receive  at 
the  hands  of  Americans  anything  but  the  contempt  and  loathing  which 
all  brave  men  feel  for  such  a  depraved,  cowardly,  brutal  scoundrel. 
Were  it  a  dog  that  the  landlord  owned,  the  patriot  of  the  bogs  would 
not  touch  iL  Dogs  bite.  Oh  no  !  the  cow  and  the  sheep,  the  Irish  woll 
is  not  afraid  of  them.  It  is  in  order  now  that  the  English  and  the 
Scotch  residents  of  this  city  meet  and  pass  counter  resolutions  ;  and  it 
would  be  a  graceful  and  brave  action  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  in 
our  midst  who  have  the  manliness  not  to  cringe  to  the  base  voting  cat- 
tle to  join  the  English  and  Scotch  in  such  a  demonstration.  It  would 
be  the  most  respectable  meeting  that  has  ever  been  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  would  have  none  of  that  dirty  element  which  has  always  dis- 
graced every  public  meeting  in  this  State.  You  would  see  many  an 
Irish  face  in  that  meeting,  but  it  would  be  clean.  There  is  a  class  of 
Irish  who  are  good  citizens,  and  a  credit  and  profit  to  any  country  they 
make  their  home  in,  and  they  would  attend  this  meeu'ng.  I>et 
this  thing  be  done.  Let  it  not  go  out  to  the  world  that  Gar- 
field's bodv  has  hardly  become  cold  in  the  embrace  of  the  grave, 
ere  we  disgrace  his  memory  by  insulting  a  lady  and  her  gov- 
ernment whose  heartfelt  sympathy  at  our  loss,  when  our  brave  President 
died,  sank  deep  into  every  true  American  heart.  Where  is  our  gush 
over  Queen  Victoria  and  the  English  people  if  a  few  of  the  Pope  s 
Irish  (as  the  Argonaut  very  appropriately  calls  them)  can  meet  and 
commit  this  State  to  resolutions  of  condemnation  of  the  English  and 
their  premier?  My  American  friends,  we  will  need  the  sympathy  of 
England  in  our  own  troubles  with  the  Irish  before  we  get  through.  l.et 
us  meet  and  show  our  sympathy  with  the  old  mother-country  in  her 
trouble  with  the  Irish  Pat-riots.  And  let  us  not  forget  to  condole  with 
the  poor  cows  and  sheep,  who  are  likely  to  be  the  greatest  sufferers,  and 
invite  them  to  our  shores,  where  the  brave  spirit  of  American  humanity 
will  protect  them  from  the  hamstringing  knife  of  the  cowardly  Irish. 
Yours  respectfully,  AMERICAN. 

San  Francisco,  October  18,  1881. 


They  held  a  lynching  soiree  in  Bloomington,  the  other 
day,  in  which  young  Charles  Howlett  took  the  active  part 
of  principal.  Howlett  was  only  a  short  time  ago  one  of  the 
most  promising  converts  of  the  Reverend  Harrison,  the  boy- 
preacher,  (now  performing  in  this  city  ;)  but  the  sanctity 
didn't  soak  in,  for  just  after  his  soul's  refreshment  he  was 
put  in  limbo  for  grand  larceny.  After  revisiting  his  new- 
found home  many  limes  on  the  same  charge,  he  took  occa- 
sion to  murder  his  jailor.  The  citizens  were  offended  at  this, 
and  gave  the  slow  machine  of  the  law  a  little  shove,  by  super- 
intending in  person  Howlett's  voyage  to  the  sweet  subse- 
quently.    And  so  the  work  of  salvation  goes  merrily  on. 


"  Will  you  walk  into  my  parlor  ?  "  said  the  fly  to  the  spider. 
The  Emperor  William  has  invited  the  Pope  to  take  up  his 
I  residence  at  Cologne. 


The  Wieked  Associations  of  the  Present  Democratic  Headquarters — 
Hozo  John  Morrissey,  Tom  Hyer,  and  Billy  Mulligan  used  to 
Raise  their  Stakes — How  a  Chilean  was  devoured  by  the  "  Tiger." 

The  large  four-story  granite  house  on  Commercial  Street 
between  Montgomery  and  Kearny,  used  as  the  Democratic 
headquarters,  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  old  land-marks 
of  the  city,  although,  when  compared  with  those  properly 
bearing  that  designation,  of  comparatively  modern  date. 
Originally  the  lot  running  through  from  Clay  to  Commercial 
Streets  was  covered  with  a  building,  the  whole  first  floor  of 
which  was  used  for  gambling  purposes.  Here,  along  in 
1S53— 54,  was  the  headquarters  of  all  sporting  men,  and  a 
favorite  resort  of  all  miners  visiting  the  city.  The  tables, 
some  twenty  in  number,  embraced  every  variety  of  games — 
roulette,  vingt-et-un,  and  lansquenet  being  the  favorites. 
There  was  faro,  of  course,  but  this  was  more  commonly 
played  up-stairs,  the  stakes  below  being  comparatively 
small,  while  those  above  were  often  for  very  heavy  amounts. 
Brilliant  lights,  fine  music,  and  beautiful  women  were  among 
the  attractions,  which  drew  crowds  not  only  during  the  day, 
but  not  unfrequently  all  night.  Here  all  classes  met  on  a 
common  footing — bankers,  judges,  lawyers,  the  rich  and  the 
impecunious  alike.  Even  ministers  have  been  known  to  try 
a.peso  on  the  red  or  black,  joining  themselves  in  the  laugh 
which  always  followed  their  recognition  by  the  boys.  Near 
by,  on  the  corner  of  Kearny  and  Commercial,  was  a  saloon 
kept  by  Charley  Gallagher  and  Jim  Grant.  The  latter,  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  gold,  was  the  favorite  barber  of  James 
Gordon  Bennett  the  elder,  and  later  on  was  elected  recorder 
of  deeds  here.  This  place  was  the  then  recognized  head- 
quarters of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  Sixth  Ward,  and 
Gallagher,  an  adroit  and  active  politician,  soon  drew 
around  him  all  the  rough  elements  which  then 
formed  so  powerful  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  those 
strong  enough  to  wield  it.  Jim  Casey,  Bob  Cusick, 
Billy  Mulligan,  Ira  Cole,  Jim  Hughes,  Dan  Aldrich, 
and,  in  their  day,  Cris  Lilly,  Tom  Hyer,  John  Mor- 
rissey, Country  McClusky,  and  others,  would  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance nightly,  and  from  this  place  the  transition  to  the 
gambling-house,  a  few  doors  below,  was  a  matter  of  course. 
Billy  Mulligan  and  Ira  Cole  were  heavy  players  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places,  and,  having  the  confidence  of  sporting 
men  generally,  they  were  seldom  wanting  for  a  stake.  \( 
the)-  won,  the  stake  was  returned  and  the  winnings  divided  ; 
if  they  lost,  it  was  put  to  profit  and  loss  by  the  party  who 
had  put  up  the  money.  There  was  one  advantage  an  out- 
sider had  who  invested  in  this  way  :  he  was  sure  of  not 
being  cheated,  as  no  stripped  cards  or  skin  games  could  be 
practiced  on  him,  or  rather  his  representative.  The  profits 
of  this  house  were  enormous,  and  out  of  the  proceeds  Steve 
Whipple  put  up  the  building  first  alluded  to,  which  now 
stands  on  Commercial  Street,  and  covers  a  part  of  the  orig- 
inal lot.  It  was  put  up  at  an  enormous  expense,  and  lav- 
ishly furnished  throughout.  In  this  house  there  was  very 
heavy  play,  principally  faro.  Judge  Murray,  Rod  W'est,  Vi 
Turner,  and  others,  with  some  of  the  leading  professional 
sports  in  those  days,  made  it  very  lively  around  the  board. 
Among  other  heavy  losers  about  this  time  was  a  Senor  Al- 
varez, the  representative  of  a  large  and  wealthy  house  in 
Chile.  Alvarez  arrived  here  very  soon,  after  the  discovery 
of  gold,  bringing  with  him  a  large  cargo  of  wheat,  which 
product  he  continued  to  import  thereafter  irUarge  quantities, 
supplying,  in  fact,  for  a  time  the  whole  market  here.  He 
was  desperately  devoted  to  gambling,  and  won  and  lost  large 
sums  at  every  sitting.  His  mode  of  playing  was  peculiar. 
Whenever  he  quit  the  board  he  always  insisted  that  the 
amount  of  his  winnings  or  losings  should  be  entered  by  the 
dealer  in  a  book,  which  he  always  carried  with  him  for  this 
purpose,  alleging,  and  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  as  he 
did  not  speak  English,  and  was  iiable  to  be  misunderstood, 
he  liked  to  have  the  figures  to  look  at  every  day,  and 
so  be  sure  how  he  stood  on  the  books  of  the  "  bank." 
After  some  months'  play  he  found  himself  involved  to  the 
amount  of  over  eighty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  gamblers 
naturally  began  to  be  eager  for  a  settlement.  To  ensure  this, 
and  that  it  should  be  a  satisfactory  one  at  least  to  them, 
they  had  some  time  previous  taken  the  precaution  to  lease 
an  old  wooden  building  on  First  Street  near  Mission,  in 
which  they  placed  an  old-fashioned  flouring  mill,  and  under 

the  firm  name  of  Henry  T &  Co.,  had  gone,  seemingly, 

into  the  legitimate  business  of  making  flour,  etc.  Having 
the  confidence  of  Alvarez  they  were  enabled  to  buy  grain 
from  him  liberally,  and  on  their  own  terms,  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  on  one  pleasant  spring  morning  Alvarez  found 
himself  with  four  notes  of  over  twenty  thousand  dollars  each, 

made  in  his  favor  by  H.  T &  Co.,  payable  respectively 

in  thirty,  sixty,  ninety,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  days. 
The  first  to  become  due  was  then  in  Davidson's  bank  for  col- 
lection, and  lacked  but  a  few  days  of  maturity,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  book  showed  an  indebtedness  of  something 
over  eighty  thousand  dollars  due  for  losses  at  play.  The 
same  day  he  received  a  note,  insisting  upon  an  early  settle- 
ment of  accounts,  and  an  intimation  that  if  the  three  notes 
on  grain  account  last  maturing  were  surrendered,  they  would 
be  placed  to  his  credit,  and  the  first  one  duly  paid,  provided 
security  was  given  for  the  amount  to  be  repaid  within  ninety 
days.  This  proposition  struck  Alvarez,  as  may  be  supposed, 
with  amazement.  "  Tell  these  gentlemen,"  he  said  in  reply, 
"  that  selling  grain  is  my  regular  business,  and  gambling  is 
only  my -amusement."  t(  Very  good,"  said  the  sporting  gen- 
tlemen, "  tell  Mr.  A.  that  gambling  is  our  business,  and 
making  flour  is  only  our  amusement."  The  position  of 
Alvarez  at  this  time  was  really  distressing.  The  notes  were 
in  the  safe,  and  the  key  of  the  safe  in  the  custody  of  his 
cashier,  whom  he  was  most  unwilling,  for  obvious  reasons, 
should  know  of  the  extent  to  which  he  had  involved  the 
principal  house  in  Chile.  Mercy,  however,  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  the  settlement  as  proposed  was  enforced.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  for  a  while  at  least  Alvarez 
abandoned  faro. 


A  wealthy  gentleman,  on  being  asked  for  his  daughter's 
hand  in  marriage  by  an  eligible  parti,  gave  his  consent  on 
one  condition,  viz  :  that  he  should  elope  with  the  girl.  Shrewd 
old  paterfamilias,  he  thus  escaped  the  flurry  and  expense  of 
a  fashionable  wedding. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


ECHOES    FROM    EVERYWHERE. 


By  the  Man  About  Town. 


Last  week,  in  company  with  a  party  of  friends,  I  attended 
one  of  the  Chinese  theatres  here.  There  is  nothing  remark- 
able about  this — most  San  Franciscans  have  done  so.  This 
time,  however,  we  were  accompanied  by  a  very  intelligent 
Chinaman,  who  explained  what  it  was  all  about.  I  thus  for 
the  first  time  got  at  the  true  inwardness  of  a  Chinese  play. 
I  will  not  inflict  you  with  all  the  details,  but  the  pivot  on 
which  the  plot  revolved— the  clou,  as  the  Frenchmen  would 
say — was  simply  the  old  story  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar's 
wife  !  The  Joseph  in  this  case  was  the  leading  man,  and 
his  virtuous  declination  of  the  lady's  advances  was  most  im- 
pressive. It  moved  even  the  Chinamen,  and  celestial  au- 
diences are  not  easily  moved.  The  old  Biblical  story  was 
closely  followed,  with  the  exception  of  the  mantle.  The  wo- 
man, smarting  under  her  discomfiture,  flies  to  her  lord,  and 
accuses  Joseph  of — well,  overhaul  your  Old  Testament,  and 
when  found,  make  a  note  of.  The  fact  of  this  story  existing 
in  Chinese  literature  was  very  interesting  to  me.  It  proves 
that  there  have  been  Potiphars  and  Potiphar's  wives  all  over 
the  world — I  speak  in  the  past  tense.  It  also  shows  'how 
dear  to  the  mind  of  man  is  that  pleasing  belief  in  Joseph. 
Men  cling  to  it  as  they  do  to  a  belief  in  ghosts  and  the  great 
sea-serpent.  And  parents,  too,  with  a  delicious,  unconscious, 
and  anticipatory  satire,  name  their  children  so.  But  I  never 
saw  a  very  Joseph  Joseph. 


Everybody  remembers  little  Beaudet,  the  actress,  who  was 
here  some  time  ago.  The  London  IVorld,  in  a  recent  para- 
graph, has  been  taking  her  name  in  vain.     It  says  : 

Young  ladies  who  are  desirous  of  changing  their  names  before  adopt- 
ing the  prolession  of  the  stage  can  not  be  too  careful.  A  debuta?ite 
thought  it  a  clever  thing  to  call  herself  Mile.  Lena.  She  dropped  it 
when  some  one  showed  it  to  her  in  a  Lalin  dictionary.  Now  I  read  in 
the  New  Zealand  papers  that  a  young  actress  has  been  starring  under 
the  name  of  Miss  Louise  Baudet.  Perhaps  if  she  had  known  that  this 
is  equivalent  to  Miss  Louise  Donkey,  she  would  have  preferred  to  have 
remained  plain  Jones  or  Smith,  as  the  case  may  have  been. 

The  World  is  mistaken.  It  is  not  Baudet^  but  Beaudet. 
The  Lena  case,  though,  is  very  good.  Lena,  eh  ?  Baudet. 
Do  you  note  the  resemblance  in  sound  when  you  do  the  first 
into  English  ? 

From  two  or  three  friends  who  have  just  returned  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Rockies,  I  learn  that  the  genuine  success  of 
the  Melville  troupe  is  "  Madame  Favart."  This  seems  to 
have  created  the  only  thing  approaching  a  furore  that  the 
company  has  experienced.  Inasmuch  as  I  was  convinced — 
and  so  stated — that  "  Patience "  was  not  the  company's 
strongest  card,  I  was  not  displeased  when  I  heard  that 
"  Madame  Favart  "  was — for  I  had  enumerated  it  as  one  of 
the  operas  they  were  most  likely  to  succeed  in. 

Talking  of  "  Patience,"  some  one  was  showing  me  Byrne's 
new  paper,  the  Dramatic  Times.  Byrne,  whatever  else  he 
may  be,  knows  what  he  is  talking  about  in  matters  theatrical, 
and  I  noted  with  interest  his  remarks  on  "  Patience."  He 
says  : 

"Patience"  is  not  so  full  of  vitality  as  the  first  fortnight's  financial 
results  indicated  that  it  would  be.  The  houses,  while  large,  have  fallen 
off  somewhat  from  what  they  were  earlier,  and  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  they  will  recover  to  any  marked  extent.  This  goes  to  show  that 
our  original  judgment  of  the  opera  was  entirely  correct.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  "  Pinafore,"  and  we  scarcely  believe  it  will  prove  as  vigorous 
or  as  long-lived  as  "  The  Pirates."  There  is  too  little  variety  about  it  ; 
the  theme  is  not  altogether  popular  here,  and  the  execution  of  the 
libretto  is  mainly  commonplace. 

Concerning  the  Melville  troupe,  a  friend  showed  me  the 
following  paragraph,  which  he  had  clipped  from  the  Denver 
Tribune.     It  relates  to  the  Melville  underpinning  : 

Her  feet  are  the  tiniest,  daintiest  little  bits  that  ever  were  incased  in 
hosiery  and  sandals  !  You  need  an  opera-glass — we  had  a  mind  to  say 
microscope — to  find  them.  They  are  the  antipodes  of  her  eyes— they 
are  saucy,  wicked,  selfish  things.  When  you  see  them,  you  want  to 
see  more  of  them  ;  you  seem  to  hear  the  rustle  of  silk,  and  the  tinkle  of 
lutes,  and  the  air  is  heavy  with  Arabian  perfumes.  They  play  at  hide- 
and-seek  with  your  admiring  eye;  now  daintily  stealing  out  from  be- 
neath the  jealous,  selfish  gown,  that  would  conceal  them,  and  now 
petulantly  hiding  their  pretty  little  charms  beneath  the  fluffy  wealth  of 
immaculate  skirts.  Emilie  is  very  proud  of  her  feet.  One  of  her  ec- 
centricities is  to  give  her  old  slippers  to  the  newspaper  critics  who  de- 
sire some  slight  memento  at  her  hands.  The  sandals  she  wears  in 
' '  Bocaccio  "  can  easily  be  carried  in  a  vest-pocket. 

They  have  it  very  bad  in  Colorado.  Had  I  my  way  with 
the  young  man  who  wrote  the  above,  I  would  encoffin  him 
in  one  of  the  Melville  sandals,  and  then  bury  him  in  some 
vast  wilderness,  where  the  delicate  taffeta  americana  would 
wave  over  his  lonely  grave. 


An  admirer  of  Lord  Lytton  (of  whom  I  am  not  one)  wrote 
the  Master  the  other  day,  and  asked  him  what  he  meant  by 
his  poem,  "Aux  Italiens."  I  do  not  suppose  he  phrased  it 
so  curtlv,  but  that  was  the  gist  of  the  query.  In  reply  the 
Master  wrote  a  long  letter,  which  I  read  carefully.  I,  too, 
have  never  been  able  to  understand  "Aux  Italiens."  The 
concluding  sentences  were  as  follows  : 

In  the  endeavor  to  give  circumstantial  form  to  an  abstract  idea,  I 
purposely  made  the  supposed  external  accompaniments  of  an  internal 
event  as  mundane,  modern,  and  commonplaceas  possible.  I  hope  that 
this  method  has  succeeded  in  rendering  the  narrative  sufficiently  life- 
like to  suggest  a  vague  curiosity  about  what  it  leaves  unexplained,  and 
a  disposition  to  reconcile  with  the  conditions  of  possibility  statements 
which  are  only  true  in  so  far  as  they  truthfully  state  in  figurative  terms 
an  emotional  experience  which  the  reader  either  has  felt,  or  recognizes 
as  one  which  he  is  capable  of  feeling,  under  easily  conceivable  circum- 
stances. 

This,  to  me,  causes  not  a  vague  but  a  keen  curiosity  as  to 
what  it  "leaves  unexplained."  It  amounts  to  saying,  in  few 
words,  that  the  poem  does  not  mean  anything,  but  that,  if 
it  did,  the  reader  would  readily  recognize  the  feeling  inspir- 
ing it,  if  he  had  ever  felt  it,  and  knew  what  it  was. 


This  reminds  me  of  an  incident  which  happened  to  one 
of  the  great  masters  of  German  literature.  I  have  forgotten 
his  name — let  us  call  him  Stillschwagen.  He  lived — let  us 
say  at  Weissnichtwo.  Near  by,  in  an  adjoining  city,  lived  two 
of  his  disciples,  who  were  wont  to  meet  weekly,  and  spend 
hours  in  the  discussion  of  the  Master,  his  life  and  works — 
incidentally  of  pipes  and  beer.  But  one  day  a  difference 
arose.     They  could  not  agree  upon  the  meaning  of  a  certain 


passage  in  the  Master's  works.  The  discussion  became 
heated.  To  settle  it,  they  determined  to  at  once  repair  to 
the  abode  of  the  great  man.  He  received  them  graciously, 
listened  attentively,  smoked  industriously,  reflected  pro- 
foundly. After  a  time  he  spoke.  The  disciples  hung  upon 
his  words:  "My  brothers,"  said  he,  "many  years,  quick- 
fleeting,  have  elapsed  since  that  passage  I  wrote.  When  I 
wrote  it,  there  were  but  two  beings  in  the  all-comprehending 
space  who  understood  it.  One  was  myself;  the  other  was 
God.  Now,  my  brothers,  there  is  but  one.  Go  in  peace." 
I  hope  the  reader  sees  the  point.  By  parity  of  reasoning, 
the  Lord  knows  what  Lytton  meant. 


There  is  an  impression  on  this  side  of  the  bay  that  Oak- 
land is  a  quiet,  peaceful  burg,  in  whose  theological  atmos- 
phere the  lah-de-lah  withers  away  like  unto  flowers  after 
frost,  while  the  maidens  are  mild  and  meek,  and  go  per- 
petually around  with  their  rosy  lips  pursed  up  into  the  ex- 
pression caused  by  saying  "prunes"  and  "prism."  From 
what  I  learn  this  is  apparently  a  mistake.  A  matron  of  my 
acquaintance  told  me,  with  much  horror,  of  an  exploit  in 
Oakland,  some  little  time  ago,  which  rather  surprised  me. 
The  actors  were  a  certain  social  circle  hailing  from  Jackson 
Street.  They  went  on  what  is  called  a  "hay-ride."  This  is 
an  amusement  denied  to  us  San  Franciscans.  It  consists  in 
riding  around  on  top  of  a  load  of  hay,  and  occasionally 
sliding  off  and  breaking  some  portion  of  your  anatomy.  At 
least  it  frequently  does.  But  in  this  case  the  catastrophe 
was  different.  Our  Oaklanders  had  their  moonlight  hay- 
ride,  and  were  returning  home  at  the  respectable  hour  of  two 
A.  M.,  when  one  of  the  maidens  took  it  into  her  little  pate  to 
go  to  Alameda  for  a  moonlight  swim,  So  said,  so  done. 
The  horses'  heads  were  turned,  and  the  beach  soon  reached. 
There  they  had  a  merry  time  in  the  water,  and  finally,  wea- 
ried with  the  sport,  were  about  to  seek  their  dressing-rooms, 
when  there  was  a  shriek  from  one  of  the  girls.  She  had  got 
into  deep  water.  The  only  man  at  hand  was  one  who  had 
already  dressed,  but,  without  hesitating,  he  took  a  header, 
and  brought  the  young  lady  ashore.  Her  fiance,  meanwhile, 
was  engaged  in  getting  into  his  clothes,  ignorant  of  the  dan- 
ger his  Dulcinea  ran.  Their  mirth  somewhat  dampened  by 
the  untoward  accident,  the  party  returned  home.  And  all 
this  took  place  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  ?  Verily, 
Oakland  is  no  longer  to  be  sneezed  at  as  a  dull  place. 

ZULANO. 


Concerning  "  The  Bombardment  of  San  Francisco,"  the 
Record- Un ion  of  October  nth  says  : 

The  Argonaut  of  last  Saturday  contained  a  well-written  and  amus- 
ing sketch  of  the  supposed  bombardment  of  San  Francisco  by  a  pirate 
ironclad,  which  enters  the  harbor  under  cover  of  a  friendly  flag,  pro- 
ceeds to  take  a  position  where  it  is  sheltered  from  the  fire  of  all  the 
forts,  and  then  pitches  shells  over  the  city,  preliminary  to  the  demand 
for  a  modest  ransom  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  gold  coin.  The  sketch 
is  no  doubt  intended  to  call  attention  to  the  really  defenseless  condition 
of  San  Francisco,  and  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  who  are  familiar  with 
the  facts  that  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  for  any  powerful  ironclad  which 
could  get  into  such  a  position  to  hold  the  city  to  ransom.  But  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  author  of  the  sketch  referred  to  has  somewhat  weakened 
the  force  of  his  moral  by  implying  the  necessity  of  entering  San  Fran- 
cisco harbor  in  order  to  plunder  the  city.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such 
dangerous  proceeding  would  be  called  for.  The  pirate  ironclad  could 
lie  outside  the  Heads,  far  out  of  reach  of  the  shot  of  any  of  the  batter- 
ies around  the  harbor,  and  drop  shells  into  and  below  Montgomery 
Street.  This  constitutes  the  real  weakness  of  the  place.  An  enemy  is 
not  required  to  pass  the  forts  at  all.  He  could  lie  in  the  open  sea,  five 
miles  out,  and  hold  the  city  to  ransom,  and  meanwhile  the  guns  of  Al- 
catraz,  and  Fort  Point,  and  the  other  batteries  would  be  as  useless  as 
though  they  had  been  Quakers.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is 
any  city  in  the  world,  of  corresponding  wealth,  so  completely  defense- 
less as  San  Francisco.  One  ironclad  like  the  Huascar  could  take  or 
destroy  it  at  any  time.  And  though  peace  prevails  at  this  moment,  and 
no  entangling  wars  seem  probable,  it  is  by  no  means  likely  that  so  rich 
a  prize  will  always  escape,  nor  would  ten  millions  satisfy  the  cupidity  of 
those  who  were  lucky  enough  to  hold  the  destiny  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Pacific  in  their  hands.  In  fact,  such  a  catastrophe  would  probably  cost 
the  place  more  than  the  new  City  Hall. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  a  first-class  ironclad  carrying  metal 
such  as  was  used  to  throw  shells  ten  miles  or  more  at  the 
siege  of  Paris,  could  lie  a  mile  or  two  out  at  sea,  say  between 
the  Cliff  and  Ocean  Houses,  where  she  would  be  secure  from 
all  of  the  shore  batteries,  and  could  bombard  the  city  at 
pleasure.  But  the  Nuascar,  which  vessel  was  selected  to 
suit  the  exigencies  and  preserve  the  unity  of  the  story,  is  not 
a  first-class  ironclad  and  could  not  shell  the  city  from  the 
position  named.  Still  it  was  considered  that  it  rather 
strengthened  the  story  to  use  a  second-class  vessel,  and, 
even  with  this  inferior  force,  to  defy  all  the  fortifications  and 
the  Mare  Island  ships.  Besides,  a  man-of-war  in  the  harbor 
could  direct  projectiles  with  destructive  accuracy,  while  one 
lying  out  at  sea  would  almost  necessarily  fire  at  random. 
Given  the  fact  that  the  range  and  elevation  were  secured, 
the  movements  of  a  vessel  lying  in  the  open  sea,  and  firing 
at  such  extremely  long  range,  would  so  derange  the  gunners' 
aim  as  to  render  their  efforts  almost  futile. 

In  regard  to  the  same  article,  the  Stock  Report  charges  its 
writer  with  plagiarism.  Some  months  ago  there  appeared 
an  article  in  that  journal  entitled  "A  Strange  Incident."  It 
described  the  appearance  of  a  heavily-armed  pirate  vessel 
in  the  bay,  whose  captain  decoyed  on  board  a  local  capital- 
ist, and  then,  under  threat  of  hanging  him,  made  him  pay 
over  one  million  dollars.  There  was  also  a  threat  in  regard 
to  bombarding  the  city.  There  is  some  slight  resemblance 
between  the  two  sketches.  The  skeleton  of  the  Argonaut 
article,  however,  was  drawn  up  some  three  years  ago,  when 
Nicolas  PieVola  seized  and  carried  off  the  Huascar,  and  prac- 
tically became  a  pirate.  The  writer  never  saw  the  arti- 
cle in  the  Report.  The  motif  of  that,  however,  was  not  an 
original  one.  The  idea  of  a  fictitious  attack  is  old.  Some 
time  in  1873  there  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco  Call  an 
article  closely  resembling  that  in  the  Report.  The  Call  arti- 
cle was  modeled  upon  General  Chesney's  "Battle  of  Dork- 
ing," which  appeared  in  Blackwood  for  May,  1S71.  General 
Chesney  was  indebted  for  some  ideas  to  "The  Fight  at 
Dame  Europa's  School,"  which  came  out  in  1870.  The  wri- 
ter of  this  had  evidently  read  with  care  "  John  Bull's  Manor 
of  Great  Britain,"  published  in  1816.  And  it  is  more  than  sus- 
pected that  the  writer  of  the  last  brochure  was  under  obliga- 
tions to  "The  Frantic  Conduct  of  John  Bull,"  issued  in  1803 
It  will  be  seen,  from  all  this,  that  if  the  writer  of  the  Argo- 
naut article  was  lacking  in  ideas — which  we  do  not  believe — 
he  could  have  sought  them  in  more  recondite  sources  than 
even  the  San  Francisco  Stock  Report. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Effect  of  Joseffy's  Fingering  on  the  Factions. 


Musical  interest  continues  to  centre  in  Joseffy's  wonderful 
playing.  The  more  one  hears  of  it,  the  more  extraordinary 
and  admirable  it  seems.  Its  fine  perfection  is  so  free  from 
any  trace  of  artificial  make-up,  that  it  is  impossible  to  regard 
it  as  an  outcome  of  patient  practice,  of  scales,  arpeggios, 
and  piano  studies. 

"At  least,  don't  you  think  so?"  I  said  to  Emily,  as  we 
talked  over  the  last  concert  and  the  Saturday  matinee. 

"Well,  yes,"  answered  Emily  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone.  "  I 
suppose  that  is  the  way  to  put  it,  from  a  poetical  standpoint ; 
but  if  you  practiced  as  hard  as  I  do,  you  would  find  yourself 
thinking  much  oftener  of  the  incalculable  hours  Joseffy 
must  have  spent  at  the  piano,  to  play  as  he  does  ;  and  if  I 
were  as  deaf  as  a  post,  I  should  be  perfectly  happy  in  seeing 
how  he  uses  his  hands." 

"  How  is  that  ? "  I  asked,  somewhat  astonished,  and  unde- 
niably impressed  by  this  later  view  of  the  pleasure  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  Joseffy  recital. 

"  How  ?  "  echoed  Emily,  with  a  little  stare  of  amazement. 
"  Why,  exactly  as  Mr.  Lisser  teaches." 

Emily  is  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Lisser,  and  very  enthusiastic  ;  but 
even  these  facts  seemed  insufficient  to  account  for  the 
strangeness  of  what  she  said.     So  I  went  on  : 

"  But  why  does  that  add  particularly  to  the  charm  of  Jo- 
seffy's playing?" 

"  Well,"  began  Emily  confidentially,  and  with  evident  de- 
light in  my  willingness  to  hear  the  whole  story,  "it  doesn't 
add  to  Joseffy's  playing,  of  course.  That  is  simply  perfec- 
tion in  itself.  But  ever  since  Mr.  Lisser  has  been  here  you 
know  the  Hartmann  pupils  have  never  ceased  to  criticise 
our  way  of  playing.  According  to  their  ideas  we  pass  the 
thumb  incorrectly,  are  wrong  to  turn  our  hands  out  so  much, 
with  the  knuckles  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  fingers  higher  than 
those  of  the  second  and  third,  make  a  shocking  mistake  in 
our  loose  wrists  and  wrist-playing,  and  actual  guys  of  our- 
selves in  having  the  direction  of  the  hand  oblique  to  the  keys. 
Now,  of  course,  we  believed  in  Mr.  Lisser  from  the  first,  and 
the  merest  infant  could  see  the  advantages  of  his  method 
over  that  of  the  stiff  and  mechanical  Hartmann  school  :  but 
it  was  rather  hard  to  be  told  all  the  time  that  Mr.  Lisser's 
way  was  not  right,  because  it  was  a  new  way,  and  to  be 
pitied  for  sacrificing  ourselves  to  the  laws  of  an  untried  sys- 
tem. When  the  Amy  Fay  book,  (  Music  Study  in  Germany,' 
came  out  last  winter,  we  had  a  partial  triumph,  for  you  re- 
member she  writes  of  going  to  a  Herr  Deppe,  and  being 
taught  the  very  things  we  are  learning  of  Mr.  Lisser.     But 

since  Joseffy  came  "  here  Emily  paused  expressively, 

as  if  words  failed  to  convey  any  idea  of  her  feelings. 

"  I  am  sure  I  congratulate  you,"  I  said,  earnestly. 

"  And  well  you  may,"  she  cried,  "  for  it  is  just  beyond  any- 
thing to  see  Joseffy's  hand  held  slanting  across  the  keys  in 
those  light,  swift  arpeggios  and  scale  passages,  and  to  watch 
for  the  'sideward  stroke,'  that  Mr.  Lisser  makes  us  all  use. 
As  long  as  I  myself  am  not  one  of  those  gifted  people,  who 
1  play  by  the  grace  of  God,1  what  hope  I  have  rests  on  the 
possibility  of  mastering  a  correct  technique  ;  and  I  can  tell 
you  it  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  find  the  one  upon  whom  I 
pin  all  my  musical  faith,  identical  in  every  respect  with  that 
of  so  enchanting  and  famous  a  pianist. 

"Joseffy  and  Mr.  Lisser  play  so  much  alike,  too.  They 
have  the  same  quality  of  tone,  the  same  roundness  and  elas- 
ticity of  touch,  and  a  thousand  of  the  same  little  ways  at  the 
piano.  I  don't  see,  though,  why  it  should  not  be  so.  Both 
studied  with  Oscar  Raif,  and  they  are  of  precisely  the  same 
school." 

A  series  of  six  orchestral  concerts  for  afternoon  is  talked 
of  as  among  the  possibilities.  If  they  take  place,  Herr 
Joseffy  may  play,  and  Mr.  Homeier  will  conduct.  Of  greater 
certainty  are  the  coming  piano  recitals  at  Piatt's  or  Dasha- 
way  Hall  by  Joseffy.  It  is  whispered  that  Mrs.  Carmichael- 
Carr  may  appear  at  that  time  in  duos  for  two  pianos  ;  and 
Mrs.  Porteous,  a  soprano  singer,  pupil  of  Randegger,  of 
London,  is  announced  for  the  same  recitals.  Later  in  the 
season,  the  wonderful  boy-violinist,  Maurice  Dengre- 
mont,  who  has  seen  but  fifteen  years  of  life,  yet  is 
something  strangely  above  most  of  us — a  real  musical  genius 
— is  coming  to  this  coast.  A  concert  will  also  be  given  early 
in  the  season  by  Mr.  Henry  Besse,  violinist,  lately  arrived 
from  Paris. 

On  Thursday  evening  a  fashionable  audience  assembled 
in  the  Unitarian  Church,  where  an  enjoyable  ballad  concert 
was  given  by  the  choir  of  that  society.  The  programme  was 
long,  consisting  of  twelve  numbers.  Of  these,  eight  only  re-  ' 
ceived  encores,  The  soloists  were  Miss  Jovita  Ferrar,  Miss 
Alice  Dyer,  Mrs.  Campbell,  Miss  Rightmire,  Mrs.  Car- 
michael-Carr,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Mayer,  and  Master  Nathan 
Landsberger.  Miss  Rightmire's  solo,  "A  Summer  Shower," 
by  Marzials,  was  the  vocal  success  of  the  evening,  in  point 
of  piquancy  and  sprightliness.  She  has  a  natural  voice  of 
delightful  quality,  not,  however,  trained  to  the  best  advan- 
tage ;  and  her  vivacity  of  manner  was  a  charming  set-off  to 
the  coquetry  of  her  songs.  Mrs.  Carr  was  cordially 
received,  and  repeated  a  successful  number  of  her  recital  pro- 
gramme— "The  Peasant's  Wedding  March,"  by  Grieg.  As  an 
encore,  she  played  neatly  and  lightly  a  little  "  Drinking 
Song"  by  Heller.  Mrs.  Campbell  was  herself  in  McFarren's 
song,  "  Give  my  love  good-morrow,"  with  violin  obligato  by 
Clifford  Schmidt,  and  piano  accompaniment  by  Mrs.  Carr. 
Her  encore  was  "Beautiful  Erin."  Mr.  Campbell's  fine 
voice  also  awakened  the  enthusiasm  his  singing  is  always 
sure  to  call  forth,  and  Miss  Dyer  was  liberally  applauded. 
This  lady  has  a  beautiful  and  cultivated  voice,  but  her  man- 
nerisms are  extremely  distressing.  It  is  impossible  to  for- 
get them,  in  spite  of  her  earnestness  and  abandon.  If  they 
could  be  overlooked,  one  would  feel  that  Miss  Dyer  identi- 
fies herself  with  her  song  in  a  rare  and  exceptional  degree  ; 
and  if  they  are  ever. overcome,  her  success  as  a  singer  will 
be  largely  increased.  Master  Nathan  Landsberger,  a  young 
pupil  of  Henry  Heyman,  played  De  Beriot's  concerto  in  A 
minor  (No.  9)  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  The  child  has 
talent,  and  his  smiling,  modest  little  performance  was  like  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  in  the  midst  of  everybody  else's  sophisti- 
cation. F.  A. 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


A    FIRST    NIGHT. 


NOTE. — Some  time  in  February  last,  according  to  a  telegram  sent  the 
New  York  Herald  by  its  correspondent,  an  actor  in  one  of  the  theatres 
of  Marseilles  shot  and  instantly^  killed,  during  a  performance,  a  well- 
known  actress  of  that  city.  Upon  investigation  the  death  of  the  un- 
fortunate woman  was  judged  accidental,  and  the  cause  of  it  attributed 
to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  "  property-man,"  who  prepared  the 
pistols  used  in  the  play. 

Maurice  was  the  manager  of  the  theatre.  One  day  there 
came  to  him  an  old  man,  leading  by  the  hand  a  young  girl. 

"  Ninon,1'  he  said,  "  is  a  born  actress.  She  is  young,  beau- 
tiful, and  willing  to  work.  Will  Monsieur  Maurice  hear  her?" 

Maurice  heard,  and  was  pleased. 

"  Ninon  is  a  genius.  Some  day  we  will  make  her  a  great 
actress." 

He  provided  a  home  for  Ninon,  and  a  master  of  music,  and 
a  master  of  dancing.  Maurice  himself  taught  her  the  art  of 
acting.  Maurice  kept  his  word.  In  time  Ninon  became  the 
star  of  the  theatre.  Maurice  had  made  her  a  great  actress. 
He  had  done  more.  He  had  made  Ninon  the  idol  of  his 
heart.  Grateful  to  the  man  who  had  elevated  her  to  so  en- 
viable a  position  in  her  profession,  Ninon  had  pledged  her 
hand  to  him.     They  were  soon  to  be  married. 

Maurice  and  I  were  friends — we  were  almost  brothers.  We 
commenced  life  together,  worked  together,  sharing  each 
others  burdens.  We  were  actors,  but  now  Maurice  seldom 
played.  I  was  the  leader  of  his  company,  wrote  his  plays, 
and  while  I  made  money  for  Maurice,  I  made  some  for  my- 
self. We  were  happy — as  happy  as  loving  brothers — until 
Ninon  came. 

I  did  not  realize  it  until  Ninon  told  me  of  her  betrothal. 
Then  I  knew  I  loved  her.  And  Ninon  loved  me.  I  knew 
that,  for  had  she  not"  told  me  so  ?  Not  by  word  of  mouth, 
but  her  hands,  her  eyes,  her  lips — I  was  sure  of  it. 

I  resolved  to  speak  to  her.  Did  I  consider  the  wrong  I 
was  doing  my  friend  ?  No,  I  only  knew  I  loved  and  was 
loved  in  return.     It  was  sufficient. 

"  I  entreat  you  to  speak  no  more  of  love  to  me,"  Ninon 
said.  tl  I  am  the  promised  wife  of  your  friend  Maurice  ;  you 
will  obey  my  wish." 

"And — loving  me — you  will  marry  Maurice?" 

"  I  have  promised.     I  will  keep  my  word." 

"  But  if  Maurice  were  out  of  the  way,  if " 

"  If  Maurice  were  out  of  the  way  it  would  be  different.  But 
you  speak  of  impossibilities.  Come,  let  us  bury  them.  Live 
to  forget  me  and  love  another." 

"  If  Maurice  were  out  of  the  way  it  would  be  different," 
I  said,  and  left  Ninon. 

*  *  *  *  *  '  *  *  * 

"  If  Maurice  were  out  of  the  way  it  would  be  different  !" 
Day  and  night  these  words  were  ringing  in  my  ears.  "  If 
Maurice  were  out  of  the  way  it  would  be  different  !"  I  softly 
repeated  them  in  my  chamber.  I  wrote  them  on  bits  of 
paper,  and  when  I  hatl  filled  my  pockets  with  them,  I  re- 
read and  burned  them,  one  by  one.  "  If  Maurice  were  out 
of  the  way  it  would  be  different !"  I  walked  the  streets  far 
into  the  night,  and  up  the  lonely  avenues  they  were  borne 
to  my  ears  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  I  read  them  in  play- 
books.  I  heard  them  in  the  whirr  of  carriage  wheels  as  I 
was  swiftly  driven  to  and  from  the  theatre.  They  sounded 
in  the  music  of  the  orchestra  and  clapping  hands  of  the 
audience. 

"  If  Maurice  were  out  of  the  way,  I,  and  Ninon,  too, 
would  be  happy.  Courage  !  It  is  nothing — only  one  man's 
life.  What  is  one  man's  life  in  a  world  of  people? — a  tiny, 
infinitesimal  screw  in  the  mechanism  of  the  universe.  Must 
I  see  Ninon  transformed  into  a  living  sacrifice,  and  offered 
to  Maurice  on  an  altar  of  gratitude  ?  She  is  mine — mine  by 
the  right  of  love.  Why  not  take  her  then  ?  She  will  cost 
something,  but  rare  jewels  are  valuable  ;  and  if  one  would 
wear  them,  one  should  expect  to  pay  for  them." 

I  wrote  a  play. 

-*■  *    •        *  *  *  *  *  * 

"  The  production  of  M.  Gauvain's  new  play,"  said  the 
papers,  "  promises  to  be  an  event  of  more  than  usual  inter- 
est to  theatre-goers.  Not  only  will  M.  Gauvain,  the  author 
of  the  piece,  and  Mademoiselle  Ninon,  the  distinguished 
artist,  appear  in  the  cast,  but  M.  Maurice  Vivonne,  the  well- 
known  manager  of  the  theatre,  has  consented,  per  amicitia, 
to  play  the  leading  part  on  the  first  night."  You  see,  my 
friends,  I  had  completed  my  first  step  on  the  way  to  Ninon. 

******** 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  I  reached  the 
stage  door  of  the  theatre.  Jacques,  the  watchman,  would 
leave  the  theatre  at  that  time,  and  cross  the  avenue  to  the 
Maison  Blanche  for  dinner.  Then  for  more  than  half  an 
hour  the  theatre  would  be  deserted. 

Once  inside,  I  should  be  alone  long  enough  to  accomplish 
my  purpose. 

I  opened  the  door,  and  stepped  into  a  long  and  narrow 
passage  that  led  to  the  stage.  Then  I  closed  the  door  and 
locked  it.  For  a  moment  I  stood  immovable  as  a  statue. 
Ever)'  day  of  my  life  passed  in  solemn  review  before  ray 
eyes.  For  that  instant  of  time  I  lived  over  again  the  days 
of  my  youth.  Again  I  played  in  the  sunshine  of  my  mother's 
smile,  or  shrunk  in  terror  before  my  father's  frown.  Again 
I  walked  through  the  fenceless  woods,  gathering  words  of 
wisdom  as  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  my  beloved  tutor.  Only 
for  a  moment  did  I  waver.  I  heard  the  voice  of  my  heart 
cry  out,  "  If  Maurice  were  out  of  the  way  it  would  be  differ- 
ent," and  I  walked  firmly  to  the  stage. 

A  single  jet  burned  brightly  in  the  orchestra.  I  saw  the 
stage  already  set  for  the  first  act  of  my  play.  I  looked 
on  the  long  rows  of  chairs,  rising  one  above  the  other,  until 
they  faded  away  in  the  gloom  that  shrouded  the  front  of  the 
house. 

"  To-night,"  I  murmured,  "  they  will  be  filled  with  a 
throng  eager  to  hear  the  presentation  of  my  new  play.  They 
will  expect  something  very  grand,  and  these  good  people 
must  not  be  disappointed.  Really,  my  play  will  be  an  event 
in  the  history  of  the  theatre." 

I  crossed  the  stage,  and  entered  my  dressing-room.  I 
lighted  a  jet,  and  looked  about  me.  Hanging  on  the  walls, 
each  in  its  proper  place,  were  my  dresses — the  costumes  I 
would  wear  in  the  evening.  In  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
just  beneath  the  burning  jet,  was  a  table.  On  this  table  Si- 
mon, the  property-man,  had  placed  the  properties  I  intended 


to  use  in  the  play.  I  found  a  knife,  sheathed  in  a  scabbard 
of  red  and  gold,  and  a  pair  of  pistols.  I  took  up  one  of  the 
pistols  and  examined  it.  It  was  a  handsome  weapon,  heavily 
mounted  in  burnished  gold  and  silver.  I  touched  a  spring 
and  the  barrel  flew  back.  I  looked,  and  saw  it  was  empty. 
I  pushed  the  barrel  in  place,  and  put  the  pistol  down.  Then 
I  took  up  the  other.  It  was  the  mate  of  the  first,  and  similar 
to  it  in  size,  weight,  and  shape.  This  one  was  loaded. 
Simon  had  loaded  it  with  a  blank  cartridge.  1  drew  the 
blank  and  placed  it  in  my  pocket.  Then  I  reloaded  the  pis- 
tol, and  put  it  back  in  its  place  on  the  table.  I  reloaded  the 
pistol,  but  I  had  substituted  for  the  blank  a  cartridge 
charged  with  powder  and  ball.  I  turned  out  the  jet,  and 
made  my  way  to  the  stage  door. 

"  I  have  completed  another  step,"  I  said,  "  on  my  way  to 
Ninon." 


So  far  the  play  was  a  grand  success.  The  immense  audi- 
ence, which  gathered  to  condemn  or  approve  that  latest 
literary  venture,  passed  judgment  quickly  and  favorably. 

"  Never  before,"  said  old  Jacques,  "have  1  heard  such  ap- 
plause. You  should  feel  very  proud,  M.  Gauvain.  Your 
play  has  made  a  great  hit,  and  will  have  a  run." 

They  were  playing  the  third  scene  in  the  fourth  and  last 
act  Ninon  and  I  were  to  open  the  remaining  scene.  We 
stood  in  the  wings  awaiting  our  cue.  I  was  very  calm,  and 
stood  with  one  hand  resting  on  the  pistol  in  my  belt,  the 
other  holding  the  hand  of  Ninon.  Presently  the  scene 
changed. 

"Come,  Ninon,"  I  whispered;  "now  we  will  have  the 
denoiimenV 

The  plot  was  simple  enough.  An  English  gentleman  and 
his  daughter,  while  traveling  through  the  mountains  of  Italy, 
are  captured  and  made  prisoners  by  Leo,  an  Italian  brigand. 
Leo  compels  the  father  to  seek  a  ransom  for  his  daughter, 
and,  in  his  absence,  falls  madly  in  love  with  Alice,  and  re- 
moves her  to  a  safer  and  more  secluded  stronghold.  The 
Englishman,  discovers  the  treachery  of  Leo,  and,  after  a 
fruitless  search,  petitions  the  government  for  aid.  The  au- 
thorities order  a  company  of  soldiers  to  scour  the  country 
for  Leo,  and  to  recover  Alice.  The  command  of  this  troop 
is  sought  and  secured  by  Vincent,  a  distinguished  soldier  of 
the  Italian  army.  Vincent  at  one  time  was  the  acknowl- 
edged lover  of  Alice,  but,  through  the  machinations  of  his 
mistress,  their  troth  was  broken.  Several  engagements  take 
place  in  the  mountains  between  the  soldiers  of  Vincent  and 
the  followers  of  Leo.  For  the  most  part,  Leo  is  victorious. 
Vincent,  however,  re-enforcing  his  command  with  fresh 
troops,  forces  Leo  from  the  mountains  to  the  open  plain,  and 
attacking  him  there,  destroys  and  scatters  his  band.  Leo 
escapes  with  Alice.  Hotly  pursued  by  Vincent,  he  flies  to 
the  mountains,  and  takes  refuge  in  a  narrow  pass.  .The  last 
scene  in  the  play  discloses  Leo  leading  Alice  down  a  rocky 
defile.  When  they  reach  the  center,  Alice  declares  she  will 
go  no  further  ;  overcome  with  exhaustion,  she  can  no  longer 
walk.  Leo  attempts  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  when  Alice, 
anticipating  his  purpose,  snatches  a  knife  from  his  belt  and 
challenges  him  to  touch  her.  She  swears  she  will  end  her 
life  rather  than  move  or  suffer  his  embraces.  Leo  remon- 
strates. Alice  declares  her  purpose  to  be  as  firm  as  the 
rocks  around  her.  Leo  approaches  her  to  secure  the  knife. 
Alice  draws  the  blade  from  its  sheath,  and  is  about  to  plunge 
it  into  her  breast,  when  Vincent,  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
appears  on  the  scene.  Brought  to  bay,  Leo  draws  his  pistol 
and  fires  to  kill  Vincent ;  but  Alice,  realizing  his  danger, 
springs  forward  to  shield  with  her  own  form  the  heart  of  her 
lover,  and  at  the  same  time  strikes  the  arm  of  Leo  with  his 
knife.  His  aim  thus  diverted,  Leo  misses  his  mark,  and, 
before  he  can  again  fire,  his  arms  are  pinioned.  The  play 
ends  with  Leo  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Vincent,  and  Alice 
is  restored  to  the  arms  of  her  father  and  lover. 

Ninon  was  Alice;  Maurice  was  Vincent;  I  played  Leo. 
Ninon  and  I  had  reached  that  point  in  the  play  where 
Maurice,  leaping  from  the  rocks  above  my  head,  appeared 
before  us  with  flashing  eyes  and  drawn  sword.  The  audi- 
ence welcomed  him  with  a  burst  of  applause.  I  turned  on 
my  heel,  and  faced  him.  For  a  moment  we  stood  looking 
fiercely  into  each  other's  eyes.  Then  I  quickly  raised  the 
pistol  and  took  aim.  Ninon  sprang  forward  to  her  lover, 
and  as  she  leaped  past  me  I  felt  the  blow  of  the  knife  upon 
my  arm.     It  was  the  signal  to  fire. 

I  closed  my  eyes,  and  pressed  the  trigger. 

"  Something  has  happened  !  " 

The  words  came  from  the  audience.  They  broke  the  aw- 
ful silence  that  had  followed  the  report  of  the  pistol.  I 
opened  my  eyes  and  looked  toward  Maurice.  He  was  kneel- 
ing on  the  floor,  gazing  on  something  stretched  out  on  the 
stage  before  him.  The  agony  of  a  fearful  doubt  was  stilling 
the  pulsations  of  my  heart. 

"  Something  has  happened  to  Mademoiselle  Ninon  !  " 

I  felt  a  thrill  shoot  through  my  body  like  the  shock  of  an 
electric  battery. 

"  It  is  a  lie  !  "  I  said. 

But  it  was  true.  Something  had  happened  to  Ninon,  for 
Maurice  was  bending  over  her,  and  imploring  her  to  speak 
to  him. 

"  She  is  dead  !     Shot  through  the  head  !  " 

Then  I  knew  I  had  blundered.  I,  who  had  been  so  wise 
and  cunning  ;  I,  who  had  plotted  a  crime  worse  than  inhu- 
man for  the  sake  of  a  love  more  than  human,  was,  after  all, 
a  common  blunderer.  This  was  to  be  the  end — to  take  the 
life  of  a  woman  for  whose  love  I  had  murdered  my  soul. 

Ninon,  leaping  to  Maurice,  crossed  the  fatal  line  I  had 
drawn  between  him  and  me.  The  bullet  I  had  intended  for 
the  heart  of  Maurice  passed  through  the  brain  of  Ninon. 

Of  course  there  was  an  investigation.  I  expected  that, 
and  knew  they  could  prove  nothing.  They  found  no  motive 
for  the  deed.  All  who  knew  Ninon  loved  her.  They  did 
not  know  love  killed  her. 

"It  was  Simon,"  they  said,  "  Simon,  the  property-man, 
who  had  blundered." 

I  burned  the  manuscript  of  that  play,  and  swore  a  solemn 
oath  never  to  tread  the  floor  of  a  stage  again.  Yet,  despite 
that  vow,  night  after  night,  drawn  by  an  irresistible  impulse, 
I  go  to  the  theatre,  and  in  my  mind  and  heart  play  over 
and  over  again  the  scenes  of  that  terrible  night.  Mon  Dien  / 
I  am  tired.     I  want  to  rest.  Charles  Lofland. 

Sax  Francisco,  October,  1SS1. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


About  five  years  ago  Hamilton  Gibson's  work  on  trapping  was  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  and  excited  considerable  attenuon  among  sports- 
men. Harpers  have  just  issued  another  edition  of  this  popular  work, 
entitled  "Camp  Life  and  Tricks  of  Trapping."  It  is  well  gotten  up, 
and  copiously  illustrated.  Such  a  work  is  something  that  is  much 
needed  in  this  country,  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  rather  incom- 
plete English  works  on  the  subject,  which  apply  rather  to  their  own 
country  than  America,  we  have  hitherto  had  nothing  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished here.  In  these  pages  we  find  descriptions  and  representations 
of  eveiy  species  of  trap.  Besides  this,  there  is  given  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  bird  or  animal  for  which  each  peculiar  trap  is  required,  together 
with  its  habits  and  mode  of  living.  The  advice  upon  camping  and 
traveling  through  the  wilderness  ;  the  methods  of  curing  and  tanning 
skins  ;  the  information  concerning  birch-bark  canoes,  snow-shoes,  the 
fur  trade,  etc.,  are  all  very  valuable  to  the  amateur  or  professional 
sportsman,  and  will  excite  a  keen  interest  among  youthful  hunters. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers  ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's. 


If  every  householder  in  San  Francisco  would  read  Mr.  George  Pres- 
ton Brown's  little  book  on  "Sewer  Gas  and  its  Dangers,"  we  should 
have  decidedly  less  mortality.  It  is  not  a  "scientific  treatise"  on  the 
subject  of  plumbing  or  hygiene,  but  simply  the  result  of  inquiries  and 
observations  made  in  Chicago  by  a  practical  private  citizen,  who  now 
feels  it  his  duty  to  tell  the  world  the  terrible  facts  with  which  he  met. 
In  a  series  of  plans  he  illustrates  the  various  kinds  of  defective  drains, 
traps,  and  pipes  which  he  found  in  existence,  together  with  a  statement 
of  some  of  the  illnesses  and  deaths  of  which  they  have  been  the  im- 
mediate and  acknowledged  cause.  He  then  shows  how  this  fault  may 
be  remedied  by  simple  plans  for  proper  ventilau'on  and  arrangement  of 
the  pipes  and  drains.  His  methods  are  of  the  simplest  kind,  contain- 
ing nothing  intricate.  They  may  be  readily  comprehended  at  a  glance. 
Published  by  Jansen  &  McClurg,  Chicago ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

Mr.  Frank  Vincent's  book  of  travels,  entitled  "The  Land  of  the 
White  Elephant,"  attracted  much  attenuon  on  its  appearance,  a  few 
years  ago.  Bayard  Taylor,  we  believe,  first  particularly  directed  public 
attention  to  it.  Mr.  Vincent  has  now  written  another  valuable  descrip- 
tion of  his  travels.  It  is  on  a  subject  about  which  but  little  has  been 
written,  and  is  called  "Norsk,  Lapp,  and  Finn."  When  we  realize 
that  of  those  races  which  surround  the  Baltic  Sea  we  have  in  the  United 
States  six  hundred  thousand,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  interest  to  learn 
something  of  their  origin,  locality,  and  customs.  Mr.  Vincent,  as  he 
states  in  his  preface,  always  writes  about  those  nations  of  whom  little  is 
known,  and  he  certainly  does  his  work  in  a  creditable  manner.  We 
find,  in  brief  language,  all  the  general  information  most  to  be  desired 
concerning  these  naUons,  although  a  more  minute  study  of  these  inter- 
esting races  would  prove  more  valuable.  Mr.  Vincent's  style  is  pleas- 
ing, and  never  wearies,  as  might,  perhaps,  a  more  voluminous  work. 
Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

Another  book  of  trashy  verse.  This  time  from  the  Appletons.  It 
seems  surprising  that  firms  like  the  Appletons  and  Putnams  should  be- 
come accessories  to  the  infliction  of  such  melancholy  drivel  upon  a 
long-suffering  public.  Both  have  done  so.  The  name  of  the  last  agony 
is  "  Roses  and  Myrtles,"  by  Sarah  Jerusha  Cornwall.  She  starts  with 
an  "  Invocation  "  :  "Come,  gentle  muses,  teach  me  how  to  write; 
gladly  I'll  join  you  in  your  airy  flight "  There  is  much  love-poetry  ;  but 
it  is  of  the  sickly  species,  and  atrocious  in  rhyme  and  metre.  At  the 
end  is  a  collecu'on  of  tinsel  religious  poetry,  breathing  vapid  fervor  and 
bristling  with  platitudes.  The  sole  idea  of  the  writer  seems  to  be  the 
wish  to  get  to  heaven.  No  one  who  reads  her  "  poems  "  will  fail  to 
wish  she  may.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale 
by  |.  F.  White,  23  Dupont  Street ;  price,  $1.50. 


"  Phaeton  Rogers,"  a  novel  of  boy-life,  is  by  Rossiter  Johnson,  an 
ingenious  story-writer,  who  has  long  amused  the  juvenile  audience  of 
"  St.  Nicholas."  This  story  does  not  fall  behind  any  of  the  others  in 
point  of  interest  "  Phaeton"  is  a  "smart,"  active  Yankee  boy,  who, 
like  T.  B.  Aldrich's  "  bad  boy,"  is  up  to  all  manner  of  fun  and  adven- 
ture. He  sends  off  balloons,  comets,  and  b'ke  startling  illusions ;  goes 
to  fires,  and,  in  fact,  does  everything  that  a  likely  youth  is  capable  of 
doing.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  with  about  twenty-five  wood-cuts 
and  innumerable  small  page-sketches.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's. 


Zola  has  spoken  his  adtiux  to  the  readers  of  Figaro  in  a  final  blast 
against  the  enemies  of  naturalism.  For  a  year  he  has  contributed  one 
articles  week.  He  admits  having  said  all  he  has  to  say,  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  would  rather  be  silent  than  repeat  himself. Colonel  In- 

gersoll  is  not  satisfied  to  leave  his  theological  debate  with  Judge  Black 
where  it  stood  in  the  North  American  Review  for  August,  and  he  will 

appear  again  in  the  November  number. Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.,  of 

New  York,  will,  at  an  early  date,  publish  another  of  the  "  Elsie  Dins- 
more"  continued  series.  "  Mildred  and  Elsie  "  will  be  the  title.  The 
same  firm  will  also  publish  E.  P.  Roe's  "Without  a  Home,"  and  Rich- 
ard Markham's    "On   the  Edge  of  Winter." A  new  series  of 

school  readers,  edited  by  Marcius  Wilson,  who  has  done  similar  work 
for  the  Harpers  and  the  Appletons,  is  announced  by  the  Lippincotts. 
The  first  four  volumes  of  the  series  are  now  ready  ;  the  fifth  will  be  pub- 
lished in   October,  and   the  sixth  is  in  preparation. A  French 

Shakespeare  Society  is  talked  of  among  Parisian  writers  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  English  literature. Madame   Edmond  Adam  has 

paid  ten  thousand  francs  for  the  last  novel  by  M.  Jules  Valles,  which 
she  will  print  in  the  KouveUe  Krone.     It  is  called  "  L'Insurge,"  and.  it 

is  said,  deals  almost  undisguisedly  with  several  noted  people. M. 

Henri  Poujol,  whose  clever  essays  on  the  tonsorial  art  have  earned  him 
the  title  of  the  * '  Learned  French  Barber, "  has  published  them  in  a  neat 
pamphlet,  called  "Figaro  in  New  York."  Mr.  John  Swinton,  in  a  pre- 
face to  the  pamphlet,  assures  the  reader  that  the  essays  were  actually 
written  by  M.  Poujol,  (many  persons  having  doubted  that  a  barber 
could  be  so  skillful  with  his  pen,)   and    were   turned  into   English 

from  the   French,   in   which  -he    wrote    them. M.    Jules   Janin, 

the  brilliant  critic,  who  in  his  lifetime  was  never  allowed  to 
forget  the  pleasant  absurdity  of  his  calling  the  lobster  ' '  the 
cardinal    of   the    sea,"  is    at    last    vindicated.      According    to    the 

London     World    a    lobster    has    been     caught    alive  —red. 

It  is  announced  that  the  title  of  the  book  in  which  Doctor  W.  H.  Russell 
is  preparing  to  embody  the  tale  of  his  recent  visit  to  this  country  in 
company  with  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  will  be  "  Hesperothen,  or  Notes 
from  the  Western  World." The  list  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Harri- 
son Ainsworth,  now  the  oldest  popular  English  novelist,  fill  twenty- 
three  pages  of  the  "  British   Museum  Catalogue." It  is  said  that 

Mr.  Gladstone  will  offer  the  honor  of  knighthood,  before  this  year  is 

out,  to  his  publisher,  Mr,  Alexander  Macmillan. H.  H.  is  credited 

with  having  written  a  novel  for  the  ' '  Round  Robin  Series. " ' '  Baby 

Rue,"  the  last  No  Name  novel  of  Roberts  Brothers,  has  been  repub- 
lished in  England  as  the  work  of  "Charles  M.  Clay, "  which  is  supposed 

to  be  the  pseudonym  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Clark. It  is  stated  that 

lurgeneff,  the  great  Russian  novelist,  has  tried  his  hand  at  writing 
some  children's  stories,  which  may  be  expected  Jo  appear  about  Christ- 
mas.  Roberts  Brothers  will  soon  publish"""  Hector,"  a  novel,  by 

Miss  Shaw,  the  author  of  "  Castle  Blair." Mr.  Austin  Dobson  is 

writing  an  article  on  the  artist,  Angelica  Kauffmann.  for  the  ' '  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. " There  will  be  four  instead  of  eight  volumes  of 

the  memoirs  of  Barras,  the  publication  of  which  has  been  postponed 
for  the  present Alexander  H.  Stevens  is  writing  a  reply  to  Jeffer- 
son  Davis's  book. Mr.  A.   C.  Swinburne  writes  the  article  on 

Walter  Savage   Landor    in    the    "Encyclopaedia    Britannica." 

Thackeray's  ballad,  "The  Chronicle  of  the  Drum,"  lends  itself  easily 
toprofuse'and  spirited  illustration,  as  Charles  Scribner's  Sonsare  proving 
in  a  quarto  edition  of  the  ballad,  which  they  have  had  in  preparation  for 
several  months,  and  which  will  be  their  chief  holiday  book.  Several 
of  the  leading  artists  and  engravers  of  the  country  have  contributed  to 
the  work. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


WHAT    THE    GIRLS    DID. 


Being-  a  True  Story  About  the  San  Francisco  Flower  Mission. 


Probably  no  other  baby  in'San  Francisco  has  been  oftener 
the  subject  of  conversation  than  our  Flora,  the  protege'e  of 
the  San  Francisco  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission.  That  we  are 
sure  of,  for  every  girl  in  the  Mission  certainly  saw  her  the 
morning  her  mother  brought  her  to  our  rooms. 

"And  how  did  Flora  behave?"  do  you  ask.  I  answer, 
"  Heroically."  She  passed  nobly  through  the  trying  ordeal 
of  being  kissed  and  fondled,  and  of  being  carried  about  the 
hall  by  the  girls,  eager  "  to  hold  our  baby  just  one  minute." 
She  didn't  cry  once,  and  that  for  a  strange  baby  in  a  sirange 
place  was  remarkable. 

Of  course,  everybody  knows  how  the  Flower' Mission 
came  to  adopt  a  baby.  The  family  had  long  been  one  of 
the  "  P.  C.'s  " — private  cases — every  Thursday.  The  Mis- 
sion's sympathies  were  deeply  interested  in  their  behalf,  for 
they  were  many  in  number  before  the  baby  came,  and  were 
really  very  worthy.  They  were  the  special  care  of  the  "C. 
V.  C." — which  is  a  short  way  of  expressing  a  lengthy,  cum- 
brous title — the  "  Chairman  of  the  Visiting  Committee." 

The  mother,  out  of  gratitude,  desired  to  have  the  baby 
christened  a  name  commemorating  the  Flower  Mission,  arid 
after  protracted  deliberation  the  girls  decided  upon  "  Flora." 
The  "  C.  V.  C."  and  another  energetic  member  stood  spon- 
sors in  the  name  of  the  Mission  for  the  child  of  its  adoption. 

Now,  it  was  no  passing  fancy,  no  girlish  whim,  that  made 
the  Mission  assume  this  grave  responsibility.  Every  week 
something  has  been  sent  to  little  Flora.  The  baby-clothes 
that  have  been  donated  for  her  wardrobe  !  the  cunning  little 
caps,  the  warm  worsted  socks,  knit  by  skillful  fingers,  the 
flannel  shawls,  zephyr  shawls,  worsted  shawls,  fancy  sacques 
and  dresses,  delicate  fabrics — all  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. 

And  more — even  a  tiny  crib,  which  some  loving  mother, 
whose  heart  was  still  aching  for  her  lost  babe,  had  sent  to 
the  Mission,  was  given  to  Flora. 

One  Friday  there  came  a  message  from  the  mother  of 
little  Flora  to  the  C.  V.  C,  telling  her  that  one  of  the  chil- 
dren, a  little  boy  six  years  old,  had  been  run  over  by  a  truck, 
and  begging  her  to  come  to  the  home.  The  C.  V.  C.  and  a 
companion  at  once  went  to  the  humble  home.  They 
found  the  family  -  in  the  deepest  distress,  for  the  little 
fellow  was  dead.  In  the  presence  of  this  great  sorrow  the 
girls  were  powerless  to  aid  or  comfort  the  stricken  parents  ; 
but  the  mother,  turning  instinctively  to  those  who  had  been 
so  kind  to  her  and  hers,  seemed  to  find  consolation  in  their 
.presence. 

It  was  a  sad  sight  to  those  warm-hearted  girls  to  see  that 
little  form,  once  so  full  of  life  and  excitement,  lying  before 
them  in  the  repose  of  death.  Speaking  a  few  words  of  sym- 
pathy to  the  weeping  mother,  they  left,  after  promising  to 
attend  the  funeral  on  Sunday. 

"  Poor  little  fellow  ! "  said  the  C.  V.  C.  "  Do  you  remem- 
ber how  much  he  enjoyed  the  childrens  picnic  at  Saucelito  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  responded  her  companion  ;  "  he  was  al- 
ways so  glad  to  see  us  on  Thursdays,  too.  I  tell  you  what  it 
is,  the  mission  must  send  a  choir  to  sing  for  him  at  the 
funeral." 

"How  will  you  get  word  to  the  girls?"  asked  the  C.  V.  C. 

"  Go  to  them,"  was  the  reply,  delivered  in  those  character- 
istic tones  which  the  acquaintances  and  co-workers  of  the 
short  person  knew  so  well.  With  this  young  lady,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  shall  be  called  Miss  Energy,  to  plan  is 
to  execute,  and  it  was  not  late  in  the  day  before,  through  her 
efforts,  an  amateur  choir  had  been  gathered  together  in  a 
third  young  lady's  house,  to  practice  some  music  for  the 
funeral. 

Through  Miss  Energy  the  Mistletoe  Branch  of  the  Flower 
Mission  heard  of  the  little  boy's  death.  To  the  abstract 
horror  at  the  tragedy  they  united  a  feeling  of  personal 
sorrow,  for  many  of  them  had  seen  the  little  fellow  at  the 
children's  picnic  given  by  the  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission 
last  May. 

So  the  children  of  the  Mistletoe  Branch  sent  offerings 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  family's  Sunday  dinner. 
This  was  on  Saturday ;  the  funeral  was  to  take  place 
on  the  following  day,  Sunday,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. During  the  interval  Miss  Energy  visited  some  of 
those  who  had  so  nobly  aided  the  Flower  Mission  in  all  its 
projects,  and  presented  the  case  to  their  sympathy.  Its 
pitiful  character,  the  quaver  in  Miss  Energy's  pleasant  voice, 
and  the  pathetic  roll  of  her  brown  eyes  so  moved  her  listen- 
ers that  in  a  short  time  she  had  collected  a  greater  part  of 
the  funeral  expenses.  Perhaps  it  might  be  judicious  to  say 
in  passing  that  the  energetic,  responsible  workers  in  the 
mission  are  dark-eyed  damsels. 

As  the  funeral  was  to  take  place  at  so  early  an  hour  Sun- 
day morning,  Miss  Energy,  with  that  forethought  which  is  a 
part  of  her  nature,  went  to  the  house  of  mourning  immedi- 
ately after  breakfast  to  render  what  aid  she  could  in  pre- 
paring the  children  for  the  service.  She  was  accompanied 
by  Miss  Fin,  whose  euphonious  title  is  not,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, an  abbreviation  for  "  Finery."  It  is  merely  a  title  of 
endearment.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Flower  Mission  this 
young  lady  possesses  unexampled  faculties  for  taking  care  of 
children,  and  this  has  gained  her,  in  addition  to  the  other 
appellation,  the  soubriquet  of  "  The  Nurse." 

There  was  an  unwonted  hush  and  awe  about  the  house  as 
the  two  girls  neared  it.  No  children  were  playing  on  the 
steps,  nor  indeed  were  there  any  persons  visible  on  the  nar- 
row back  street  at  that  hour.  The  house  was  rather  better 
looking  than  the  others  in  the  block ;  the  windows  shone 
with  a  polish  quite  foreign  to  the  general  air  of  the  place, 
and  several  boxes  on  the  porch  were  filled  with  growing 
plants  of  geraniums  and  ivy — Flower  Mission  slips. 

"  Oh,  isn't  it  pitiful  to  see  that  token  of  death  on  the  door  ?  " 
said  Miss  Fin,  as  they  caught  sight  of  the  white  crape  with 
a  bow  of  black  ribbon  hanging  from  the  center  panel. 

"  Yes,"  tersely  replied  Miss  Energy ;    "  I  wonder  if  the 
children  are  out  of  bed  yet."    They  were  now  on  the  porch. 
"  I  hate  to  ring  the  bell,"  said  Miss  Fin  ;    "  it  sounds  so 
harsh  and  startling  to  those  in  grief." 

"  Well,  knock  then,"  said  Miss  Energy,  and  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  she  rapped  twice.     The  door  was  opened 


instantly  by  the  father,  and  to  his  look  of  inquiry  Miss  En- 
ergy said  : 

"We  have  come  to  help  you  with  the  children. 

Uttering  a  tremulous  "You  are  very  good,"  he  led  them 
into  the  largest  room,  which  did  duty  for  kitchen  and  play- 
room. As  they  passed  through  the  hall,  through  an  open 
door,  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  little  coffin  covered  with 
flowers,  and  the  mother,  surrounded  by  several  neighbors, 
weeping. 

Miss  Energy's  deftness  and  Miss  Fin's  winsome  manner 
soon  had  the  other  children  in  a  presentable  state,  and  after 
the  girls  had  gone  into  the  little  parlor,  and  silently  pressed 
the  weeping  mother's  hand,  and  looked  upon  the  little  fellow 
so  cruelly  killed,  the  others,  who  were  to  sing,  made  their 
appearance.  Miss  Energy  then  brought  in  the  other  chil- 
dren, the  neighbors  silenced  their  sympathetic  whispers,  and 
a  gospel  hymn  was  sung  by  the  choir.  Their  young  voices 
were  tremulous  with  feeling,  for  the  mother's  sobs  almost 
unnerved  them.  A  funeral  of  the  poor  is  always  pitiful. 
Then  the  scene  became  indeed  heartrending.  The  neigh- 
bors took  a  last  look  at  the  dead  child.  His  little  compan- 
ions, and  his  brothers  and  sisters,  crying  and  sobbing 
convulsively,  kissed  for  the  last  time  the  little  pale,  upturned 
face  in  the  coffin  ;  the  father,  whose  manly  grief  shed  tears, 
strove  to  sustain  the  mother,  prostrated  by  her  sorrow,  and 
assisted"  her  to  the  carriage,  whither  the  little  casket  had 
already  been  borne.  All  the  Flower  Mission  girls,  except 
Miss  Energy  and  Miss  Fin,  accompanied  the  parents  to  the 
church.    They  had  hired  the  hacks  themselves.    As  the  hum- 

" Well,"  said  Miss  Fin,  "what  are  you  going  to  do  first, 
Energy  ? " 

"Break  up  this  horrid  arrangement  of  chairs  in  the  front- 
room,"  replied  she,  throwing  open  the  blinds,  "  and  let  some 
sunlight  into  this  cheerless  place.  I  want  to  make  it  look 
like  home  for  them,  and  not  leave  anything  suggestive  of  the 
funeral.  I'm  glad  that  there  are  no  floral  emblems,  broken 
columns,  pillars,  doves,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  to  stand 
round  and  make  the  room  look  like  a  tomb,"  she  continued, 
as  she  removed  some  of  the  extra  chairs  to  the  other  rooms, 
and  displaced  several  articles.  "  There,"  said  she,  with  an 
air  of  satisfaction,  "  a  little  confusion  will  make  the  place 
more  comfortable.  I  hate  the  order  of  a  funeral.  By  the 
way,  Finnie,  dear,  you'll  have  to  put  Flora  to  sleep,  I  think. 
Didn't  the  children  look  nice,  though,  when  we  had  dressed 
them  ? " 

"Yes,"  responded  her  companion,  "they  certainly  did. 
They  were  all  dressed  in  something  the  Mission  has  given 
them,  and  how  clean  they  all  were." 

"Such  a  contrast  to  those  children  in  the  street,"  remarked 
Miss  Energy,  as  she  proceeded  to  put  on  one  of  the  charac- 
teristic Flower- Mission  aprons;  for  she  had  volunteered, 
unknown  to  the  family,  to  cook  dinner  for  their  return. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Miss  Fin,  "that  if  there  is  anything 
in  this  world  to  which  I  have  a  natural  antipathy,  it  is  dirt  ?  " 

"Dirt?  Why, 'dirt  is  only  matter  out  of  place,' "  quoted 
Miss  Energy,  from  the  closet. 

"That  may  be  so  ;  but  I  often  think  how  lovely  it  would 
be  if  the  whole  world  might  be  clean  for  once.  Energy, 
did  you  ever  imagine  how  the  world  would  look  if  it  were 
washed  ?  " 

"  What  an  idea  ! "  ejaculated  that  young  lady. 

"  Well,  it's  one  that  has  often  taken  possession  of  my 
mind.  I  like  to  picture  the  streets  all  clean  ;  no  rubbish  in 
empty  lots;  no  ashmen  and  rag-pickers  going  about;  no 
ragged  fences  ;  no  dead-walls  defaced  with  hideous  adver- 
tisements ;  no  men,  and  women,  and  children  in  ugly,  ill- 
fitting  or  torn  garments;  no  dirty  windows  ;  no  tarnished 
door-plates  ;  no  unswept  sidewalks  ;  no " 

"  Ah  !  Finnie,  Finnie,"  interrupted  Miss  Energy,  suspend- 
ing her  operations,  "  that  is  a  sybaritic  dream  never  to  be 
realized  in  this  nineteenth  century.  Nor  in  any  other,  I  fear," 
she  continued,  meditatively.  "For  as  long  as  there  is  moral 
and  spiritual  impurity  in  the  world,  there  will  be  its  material 
counterpart — dirt  and  filth.  Yes,  Finnie,  dear,  that  little 
wish  of  yours  would  require  a  millennium  for  its  fulfillment, 
for  not  till  then  is  the  beast  to  be  chained." 

At  this  point  in  the  conversation  one  of  the  twins  began  to 
cry,  and  refused  to  be  comforted. 

"  What  makes  you  cry  so  hard? "  asked  the  gentle  Finnie. 

"  I  want  sumfin  to  eat,"  sobbed  the  child. 

"Are  you  hungry?"  asked  Miss  Energy. 

A  rapid  succession  of  words  was  the  only  answer. 

"  Why,  it's  not  so  long  since  you  had  breakfast." 

"We  only  had  a  little  breakfast,"  said  the  other  twin, 
whose  quivering  under-lip  indicated  that  another  one  would 
soon  begin  crying. 

"  Only  a  little?  Well,  what  did  you  have  ?"  queried  Miss 
Energy. 

"A  half  a  biscuit  with  some  jam  on  it"— at  this  the  girls 
exchanged  a  look  which  said  unmistakably,  "Our  Flower- 
Mission  jam" — "and  some  tea ;  some  milk  and  water  in  it." 

"Didn't you  put  sugar  in  it?"  asked  Miss  Fin,  in  surprise. 

"  No'm  ;  'cause  mamma's  got  no  sugar." 

"  Fin,"  exclaimed  Energy,  who  had  all  this  time  been 
prosecuting  the  search  after  the  dinner  to  be  cooked,  "  this 
is  positively  dreadful  ! — those  poor,  starving  children  !  Here 
is  only  half  a  loaf  of  stale  bread,  and  some  flour — which 
means  even  less  than  nothing  at  all  to  me,  for  I  can't  make 
anything  with  it.  There  is  naught  beside  the  Mistletoe 
fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  meal  I  rashly  volunteered  to 
prepare." 

"  What  can  you  do?"  faintly  asked  Miss-Fin,  ready  to  de- 
spair at  the  first  sign  of  her  chief  being  disheartened. 

"  Do  ? "  said  Energy  herself  in  an  instant ;  "  why,  get  them 
something,  of  course.  Will  you  stay  here  alone  while  I  go 
out  ?  " 

"Certainly,"  replied  Miss  Fin.  So  Miss  Energy  hastily 
donned  her  hat,  saying,  as  she  went  out  of  the  door  : 

"  I  only  hope  I  may  find  a  butcher-shop  open." 

She  walked  rapidly  out  of  the  narrow  street  into  the  broad 
and  more  frequented  thoroughfare,  and  directed  her  steps  to 
a  store  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  whose  rows  of  hooks 
on  the  outside  and  the  railing  front  indicated  it  was  a  meat- 
shop.  A  tall  man  appeared,  who  regarded  her  with  some 
curiosity. 

"  Oh  !  if  you  are  the  man  who  keeps  the  store,"  exclaimed 
Energy,  "  I  do  wish  you'd  sell  me  some  chops  for  a  poor 
family  who've  gone  to  a  funeral,  and  I'm  cooking  their  din- 
ner— or  going  to,"  said  she,   correcting  herself.      "  Give  me 


fifty  cents  worth  of  mutton   chops,"  said   she,   at    a 
ture  ;  for,  as  she  afterwards  told   Miss  Fin,  she  hadn't  the 
faintest  idea  how  many  that  would  be,  but  she  thought  the 
family  needed  a  "good  square  meal." 

-  The  butcher  cut  what  Energy  supposed  was  a  reasona- 
ble number,  and  then  kept  on.  Still  he  cut,  and  carved,  and 
chopped,  and  cut  again. 

"Dear  me!"  gasped  Energy,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bars,  "when  is  that  man  going  to  stop?  There  are  enough 
now  for  a  restaurant." 

The  man  rolled  up  the  meat  just  as  Energy  was  about  to 
tell  him  she  only  intended  to  cook  cne  meal,  handed  them 
to  her,  and  laconically  received  the  money.  After  buying 
several  loaves  of  bread  at  the  corner  grocery.  Energy 
lost  no  time  in  returning.  She  found  the  twins,  their 
hunger  satisfied,  playing  happily  in  the  small  yet  sunny  back 
yard,  while  Finnie  was  holding  little  Flora  asleep  in  her  arms. 

"  The  rest  of  the  girls  are  going  to  the  cemetery,  are  they 
not  ?"  asked  Miss  Fin,  in  her  low  tones. 

"All  but  Hallie,"  answered  Energy;  "she  had  to  goto 
church." 

"  Will  the  others  come  back  here  after  it  is  over?" 

"  No  ;  and  if  you  want  to  keep  Flora  asleep,  you  had  bet- 
ter take  her  out  of  here  ;  for  I  am  going  to  begin  my  opera- 
tions, and  there  may  be  more  or  less  noise — probably  more. 
You  can  lay  her  down,  I  should  think,  in  her  crib  in  the 
other  room." 

Miss  Fin  rose  very  carefully,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
sleeping  infant,  and  went  into  the  other  room,  closing  the 
door  after  her. 

"  I  guess,"  said  Energy,  soliloquizing,  "  I'll  cook  the  pota- 
toes with  their  jackets  on.  I  suppose  I  must  scrub  the  car- 
rots. I've  seen  that  done  many  a-  time.  Finnie  '11  just  have 
to  come  out  and  help  me  shell  the  peas.  But  now. for  the 
fire.  I  must  have  some  boiling  water,"  and  with  that  she 
turned  her  attention  to  the  stove. 

Some  time  afterward,  when  Miss  Fin  opened  the  door, 
she  could  scarcely  distinguish  Energy  bending  down  before 
the  stove,  while  great  gusts  of  smoke  rushed  out,  almost 
blinding  the  poor  girl,  filling  her  eyes  with  tears. 

"Why,  Energy,  what  is  the  matter?"  solicitously  said 
Miss  Fin,  gazing  with  dismay  on  the  scene  before  her. 

"Oh  Finnie,"  chokingly  replied  Miss  Energy,  as  soon  as 
she  could  speak  for  coughing,  "  I  shall  never  get  the  dinner 
cooked  at  this  rate.  The  fire  won't  burn,  and  there  is  ever 
so  much  to  do  yet." 

"  Well,  I'll  open  the  door  and  window,"  said  Finnie  raising 
the  sash  and  placing  the  stick  at  the  side  to  hold  it  up.  Be- 
fore she  reached  the  door,  it  was  opened  from  the  outside, 
and  one  of  the  neighbors  entered  the  kitchen. 

"  Whew  ! "  ejaculated  she,  "  but  you've  got  a  deal  of  smoke 
here." 

"  But  the  fire  won't  burn,"  said  Energy  in  a  tone  full  of 
disgust,  as  the  woman  approached  the  stove. 

"  Sure  and  it  won't  1 "  exclaimed  the  kind-hearted  neighbor, 
as  her  experienced  eye  detected  the  cause  of  the  trouble, 
"  an'  it's  never  a  fire  that  will  when  the  draughts  are  all  shut," 
opening  them  as  she  spoke.  "  Are  you  going  to  cook  them  ?  " 
motioning  to  the  vegetables  on  the  table. 

"  I  wanted  to,"  said  Energy  with  a  lightened  heart,  for  the 
fire  was  roaring  and  crackling,  "  but  I  am  afraid  there  are 
not  saucepans  enough." 

"  Oh,  put  them  all  in  together  in  the  iron  pot  there,"  with 
a  jerk  of  her  head  in  its  direction,  "  and  I'll  scrape  the  carrots 
for  you,"  for  which  Energy  thanked  her  with  unfeigned  grati- 
tude. This  she  did,  and  also  peeled  the  potatoes  while  the 
two  girls  shelled  the  peas,  and,  thanks  to  the  neighbor's 
assistance,  the  preparations  for  dinner  were  progressing 
finely.  It  was  almost  twelve  o'clock  when  their  assistant  - 
left  them,  and  Energy,  with  a  masterly  air,  cooked  enough 
of  the  chops  to  go  around  the  family  twice,  and  more  besides. 
The  last  piece  was  laid  on  the  plate  in  the  oven,  the  tea 
made,  and  the  vegetables  dished  when  Miss  Fin,  who  had 
been  looking,  out  of  the  front  window  ever  since  she  had  set 
the  table,  came  back  into  the  kitchen  saying  : 

"Energy,  Energy,  they're  coming  !  The  coach  has  turned 
into  the  street." 

It  was  a  cheerful  sight  that  greeted  the  poor  family  as  they 
entered  the  kitchen,  and  a  great  surprise  as  well,  for  En- 
ergy's plans  had  been  kept  secret.  The  mother  broke  down 
completely,  sinking  into  a  chair  sobbing,  while  the  children 
clung  to  her,  gazing  hungrily  at  the  well-spread  table.  The 
poor  man  was  scarcely  less  affected  than  his  wife,  but 
mastering  his  feelings  he  said  : 

"  We  cannot  thank  you,  dear  young  ladies,  for  all  that  you 
have  done  for  us,  and — for — my— poor — boy,  and  those  who 
sang  so  sweetly.  But  we  do  thank  you  in  our  hearts  ;  we 
feel  it  all  more  than  we  can  tell  you.  We  bless  you,  and 
pray  that  you  may  never  need  the  aid  that  you  have  given 
to  us." 

"Yes,  yes,  we  know  it,"  said  Miss  Energy,  much  moved, 
striving  hard  not  to  let  the  tear  fall  that  glistened  in  the 
bright,  brown  eye.  "  But  you  must  eat  your  dinner  now,  or 
it  will  be  cold,  and  you'll  certainly  excuse  us.  This,"  con- 
tinued she,  presenting  him  with  a  paper,  "is  the  undertaker's 
bill,  receipted  in  part.  I'm  sorry  we  could  not  raise  it  all. 
But  do  begin  on  your  dinner,  or  my  cooking  will  not  be 
worth  anything.  Good-bye,  all,"  and  both  the  girls  quickly 
made  their  way  out,  anxious  to  avoid  any  further  demonstra- 
tions of  gratitude.     Then  Miss  Fin  said  : 

"Energy,  you  had  better  button  up  your  cloak  close  to 
your  throat,  and  tie  on  your  veil,  for  you  are  very  much 
overheated." 

"  Ye?,"  said  Energy,  whose  cheeks  were  aflame  ;  "it  cer- 
tainly is  warm  work  cooking  chops.  What  a  strange  way 
for  us  to  spend  Sunday,  isn't  it?  They  were  grateful, though, 
weren't  they?" 

"Yes,  indeed.  Do  you  know,  Energy,  that  all  this  morn- 
ing I've  been  thinking  we  girls  ought  to  have  a  badge — a 
Flower-Mission  pin,  with  our  emblem,  the  white  dove,  and 
our  motto,  so  that  when  we  are  working  for  the  mission 
everybody  will  know  who  we  are." 

"Nonsense,  Finnie,"  said  Energy,  as  she  signaled  a  car- 
driver  to  stop  at  the  crossing,  and  the  two  girls  stepped  upon 
the  platform.  "  Leave  badges  and  pins  to  Olympic  Clubs 
and  University  graduates.  As  for  our  identification,  we 
shall  be  known  by  our  works,  and  our  lives  must  live  out 
our  motto  :  '  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens.'  " 

San  Francisco,  October  n,  1881.      Erle  Douglas. 
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The  Monitor  is  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  organ,  printed 
in  San  Francisco  under  the  patronage  of  Archbishop 
Alemany,  and  sanctioned  by  his  name  at  the  head  of  its 
editorial  columns.  It  is,  by  the  implication  of  his  name  and 
authority  thus  used,  recommended  as  a  "sound  Catholic 
"  periodical,  entitled  to  a  friendly  welcome  in  Catholic  fam- 
ilies, because  it  takes  the  place  of  scurrilous  sheets,  and 
"  contributes  to  the  cause  of  truth,  rendering  service  to  the 
"  Catholic  religion,  and  is  entitled  to  liberal  support."  The 
Monitor  thus,  by  implication,  becomes  the  organ  of  the 
papal  church  in  San  Francisco.  The  archbishop  and  the 
church  thus  become  responsible  for  its  conduct  and  utter- 
ances. This  paper  is  edited  by  an  Irish  papist,  who  holds 
the  most  extreme  views  in  reference  to  Irish  politics,  and 
delights  to  exhibit  the  most  malignant  blackguardism  to- 
ward the  editor  of  the  Argonaut,  and  toward  every  one  who 
does  not  blindly  swallow  all  the  bigoted  nonsense  of  the 
Roman  Church,  and  who  does  not  unite  with  him  in  the  de- 
nunciation of  everything  that  is  English,  and  who  does  not 
belong  to  the  Democratic  party.  He  denounces  in  intem- 
perate and  indecent  language  all  Protestant  organizations, 
'all  doctrines,  and  all  religions  not  held  in  accord  with 
papacy.  That  journal  declares  that  the  public  schools  are 
under  "paganizing  influences."  It  calls  them  "godless," 
and  "  demoralizing,"  and,  reflecting  the  sentiments  of  all  the 
Roman  clergy,  asks  parents  to  withdraw  their  children  from 
them  under  the  threatened  penalties  of  withholding  from 
them  the  sacraments  of  the  church.  Whenever  there  is  a 
withdrawal  from  the  Roman  communion,  like  that  of  Pere 
Hyacinth  or  Bishop  McNamara;  whenever  there  is  a  dis- 
sent from  the  adoption  of  new  dogmas,  as  by  Dr.  Dollinger, 
of  Berlin,  that  journal  denounces  them  in  the  strongest 
language  of  reprobation,  and,  with  personal  vituperation 
and  abuse,  holds  them  up  to  scorn.  It  breathes  slanderous 
vilification  on  every  human  being  that  presumes,  in  the 
exercise  of  an  independent  belief,  to  differ  from  the  teach- 
ings of  the  "infallible  church."  It  impugns  the  motives, 
questions  the  principles,  and  denounces  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  everyone  who  does  not  sympathize  with  the  land  ban- 
dits of  Ireland  in  their  attempt  to  steal  the  property  of  the 
landlords.  It  sympathizes  and  gives  countenance  and  indorse- 
ment to  everything  in  our  midst  that  is  Irish.  It  is  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  anything  that  is  American.  It  is  blindly  and 
stupidly  Democratic.  Whenever  the  Democracy  divides, 
with  its  gentlemen  on  one  side,  and  its  ignorant,  adventu- 
rous, and  bigoted  Irish  on  the  other,  the  Monitor  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Pope's  Irish.  Whenever  the  Pope's  Irish 
divide,  it  goes  with  the  riotous  and  criminal.  Its  influence 
is  for  evil.  It  sees  no  good  in  any  Protestant  organization. 
It  finds  nothing  valuable  in  republican  government.  It  does 
not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  ceremony  of  marriage  cele- 
brated by  a  Protestant  divine  leaves  the  parties  in  the  rela- 
tion of  concubinage,  and  the  children  illegitimate.  When- 
ever a  Catholic  weds  with  a  Protestant,  without  the  ministra- 
tions and  consent  of  the  church,  the  recalcitrant  party  is 
deemed  to  be  in  contumacy,  and  the  services  of  the  church 
are  withheld  from  them.  Running  through  the  Monitor  in 
all  its  writings,  and  incapable  of  being  disguised,  is  the 
recognition  nf  an  allegiance  due  to  the  papal  and  ecclesias-  [  nishes  abundant  material  upon  which  priests  and  politicians 
tical  authority  of  Rome  higher  than  is  due  to  the  laws  and    can  practice  their  infernal  arts.     The  result,  so  far  as  we  can 


magistracy  of  the  United  States  of  America.  We  are  aware 
that  there  is  a  subtle  and  refined  argument  which,  under  the 
logical  manipulation  of  the  more  abstruse  and  scholarly 
Jesuit,  can  be  tortured  into  a  recognition  that  to  the  vice- 
gerent of  God  there  is  due  a  spiritual  allegiance,  and  to  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  America  there  is  due  a  civil  alle- 
giance. But  when  these  two  sovereigns  come  in  conflict  ; 
when  the  Pope  claims  that  the  act  of  citizenship  is  one  of 
morals  and  conscience,  and  due  to  him,  there  is  no  casuistry 
of  priest  or  logic  of  churchman  that  can  avoid  recognizing 
the  fact  that  the  higher  demand  is  that  which  addresses  itself 
to  the  conscience  ;  that  the  higher  allegiance  is  due  to  the 
Pope  as  God's  recognized  representative  on  earth.  The 
blundering  idiots  of  the  Monitor^  uninstructed  in  the  teach- 
ings of  the  faith  they  blindly  profess,  and  ignorant  of  the 
history  of  the  church  to  which  they  belong,  have  no 
sense  to  appreciate,  much  less  to  instruct,  their  read- 
ers where  this  line  shall  be  properly  drawn.  The  Mon- 
itor is  a  jumbling  hodge-podge  of  ecclesiastical  im- 
pudence, political  vagaries,  and  Irish  insolence.  It  mixes 
Irishism,  Democracy,  and  papacy  in  a  perfect  hell-broth  of 
ignorance,  superstition,  and  bigotry  ;  filled  with  absurd  sto- 
ries of  dead  saints,  miraculous  accounts  of  the  wonderful 
waters  of  the  well  of  Lourdes,  and  the  wonderful  and  cura- 
tive cement  of  the  gable  of  Knock,  where  sore-eyed  kitchen 
wenches  are  cured  of  fits  and  spasms ;  printing  gabbling  and 
garrulous  nonsense  concerning  the  lives  of  mythical  saints, 
quack  remedies  for  disease,  and  preventives  of  accidental 
death  by  drowning,  fire,  or  hemp,  or  other  casualties,  by  the 
use  of  pewter  crucifixes  and  bogus  medals  duly  blessed. 
Perhaps  the  writers  of  the  Monitor  are  wiser  than  we,  and 
know  better  the  kind  of  literary  pabulum  demanded  by  those 
of  their  subscribers  who  know  how  to  read.  Perhaps  they 
are  addressing  themselves  to  the  highest  intelligence  of  their 
readers,  and  are  measuring  the  full  mental  capacity  of  their 
brains.  For  this  kind  of  journalism  and  this  particular  jour- 
nal, and  for  the  especial  notice  it  pays  to  the  editor  of  the 
Argonaut,  and  for  the  position  it  takes  in  reference  to  our 
common  schools,  and  the  part  it  plays  in  our  municipal, 
State,  and  national  politics,  we  hold  the  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop  of  California  and  the  most  holy  Roman  Catholic 
apostolic  and  infallible  Church  of  Rome  responsible  ;  be- 
cause it  is  sanctioned  by  the  church,  vouched  for  by  the 
archbishop,  and  edited  by  a  priest  who  would  not  dare,  as 
he  values  his  worthless  soul,  to  write  that  which  is  not  ac- 
ceptable to  his  church  and  sanctioned  by  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority. We  deal  with  the  Monitor  as  the  organ  of  the 
church.  Looking  beyond  the  personnel  of  its  staff  of  writers, 
we  see  the  flash  and  hear  the  echo  of  the  artillery  of  the 
Vatican.  We  do  not  feel  personally  uncomfortable,  for  we 
are  intrenched.  The  guns  of  the  church  carry  only  paper 
wads,  and  we  are  behind  the  school-house.  So  let  them  fire 
away.  When  the  school-house  is  demolished,  a  free  press 
silenced,  liberty  blotted  out,  republican  government  over- 
thrown, and  freedom  of  speech  destroyed,  we  shall  run  away 
and  hide  ourselves  in  Rome,  where,  thanks  to  Garibaldi, 
Victor  Emanuel,  King  Humbert,  the  Italian  people,  and  the 
progressive  intelligence  of  an  age  of  civilization,  we  shall 
feel  better  protected  than  here  among  the  Pope's  political 
Irish. 

If  from  any  other  country  than  Ireland  should  come  such 
reports  as  are  daily  brought  to  us,  we  should  think  there  was 
an  alarming  condition  of  things  within  its  borders  ;  we  should 
think  that  revolution  must  surely  follow.  A  large  number, 
and,  in  some  parts,  perhaps,  a  majority  of  its  people,  are  in 
revolt  against  the  laws  of  Great  Britain.  But  nothing  will 
come  of  it.  Nothing  ever  comes  of  Irish  revolt  but  noise. 
Ireland  is  a  political  geyser  It  is  always  resounding  with 
harmless  explosions.  It  is  always  throwing  off  gas  and 
steam.  There  is  always  a  rumbling  under  the  surface.  It 
is  always  spouting,  and  it  has  its  agitated  "  devil's  caul- 
drons "  and  "  devil's  tea-pots."  Its  ink  springs  are  always  in 
commotion,  sometimes  hot,  and  often  throwing  great  black 
jets  into  the  air.  But  it  is  only  ink,  and  hurts  nobody.  Just 
now  there  is  an  unusual  ferment.  The  mud  volcano  is 
throwing  up  its  air-bubbles,  and,  with  resonant  thuds  and 
spouting  springs,  is  in  actual  convulsion.  The  English  peo- 
ple, after  a  patient  endurance  that  characterizes  the  highest 
civilization,  through  its  parliament,  which  embraces  the  best 
talent  and  the  best  principle  of  any  government  of  modern 
times,  under  the  leadership  of  a  premier  distinguished  for  his 
moderation,  and  whose  whole  illustrious  life  has  been  marked 
with  a  generous  desire  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  Ire- 
land, has  given  to  the  Irish  people  a  land  law  which,  in  its 
recognition  of  the  equitable  rights  of  tenants,  has  gone 
further  in  the  direction  of  agrarianism  than  any  law  of 
modern  times.  This  law  is  acceptable  to  a  majority  of  Irish 
tenants.  They  desire  to  test  its  workings.  But,  unfortu^ 
nately  for  this  unhappy  island,  it  is  cursed  with  a  religion, 
many  of  whose  priests  have  ulterior  objects  ;  it  is  cursed 
with  a  class  of  unprincipled  politicians  whose  only  aim  in 
life  is  agitation,  and  it  is  cursed  with  a  population  which,  in 
its  bigotry,  its  poverty,  and  its  hopeless  degradation,  fur- 


ascertain  from  unreliable  news  sources,  that  has  followed 
the  arrest  of  Parnell,  Dillon,  O'Kelly,  O'Brien,  Heffernan, 
and  other  land-league  agitators,  is  a  profound  agitation  in 
the  league  circles,  followed  by  such  agrarian  outrages  as  have 
characterized  the  movement  of  the  league  since  its  organiza- 
tion.   It  is  an  unequal  war,  and  will  be  one  of  brief  duration. 
On  one  side  is  the  well-matured  public  opinion  of  all  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  the  best  dasses  of  Ireland,  the  intelli- 
gent sympathy  of  the   intelligent  world,  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain,  the  constabulary  and  military  force  of  the  strongest 
of  governments,  right,  justice,  property,  order,  and  common 
sense,  the  ablest  statesmen  of  Great  Britain,  the  conservative 
clergy  of  the   Roman    Church,   and  all   that   is  honorable 
among  the  best  people  of  Ireland.     On  the  other  side  is  the 
turbulent  and  riotous  element  of  the  lower  class,  the  selfish  in- 
terests of  a  tenant  class  that  is  only  intent  upon  avoiding  the 
payment  of  just  obligations,  an  adventurous  mob  of  dema- 
gogues, and  the  sympathy  of  a  part  of  the  Pope's  Irish  in 
America.     On  the  one  side  is  established  government,  or- 
der, law,  and  right.    On  the  other,  a  disorganized  mob,  with- 
out money,  arms,  or  discipline,  engaged  in  clamoring  for  the 
recognition  of  a  principle  which,  if  allowed  to  prevail,  would 
wreck  the  British  empire  and  overturn  all  the  civilized  gov- 
ernments of  the  world.      We  are,  here  in  San  Francisco, 
deeply  interested  in  this  movement.     With  the  illogical  rea- 
soning which  stirs  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Irish  agitator,  he 
brings  his  Irish  prejudices  and  his  church  bigotries  as  an 
element  into  our  local  politics.   He  airs  his  land-league  senti- 
ments here  in  a  community  where  the  land-tenant  system  is 
unknown.     He  prates   here   of  the   Irish  land-hunger  to  a 
turbulent  class  that  will  not  go  out  to  the  country  and  accept 
land  as  a  free  gift ;  that  will  not  take  a  home  or  farm  in  val- 
ley, glen,  or  on  mountain  side,  if  it  lies  beyond  the  clamor  of 
his  church  bells.     We  have  had  our  taste  of  this  spirit,  that 
in  Ireland  would  steal  land  because  away  back  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  lies  the  tradition  of  Celtic  ownership.    It  paraded 
our  streets  with  riotous  demonstration.  It  illumined  our  hill- 
tops with  suggestive  bonfires.     It  threatened  us  with  hemp. 
We  have  Irish  and  native-born  demagogues  here  who  live 
upon  the  Irish  hate  of  England,  and  thrive  upon  encour- 
aging an  agitation  in  Ireland  that  does  not  concern  them. 
It  is  time  to  again  pass  the  contribution-box  for  those  needy 
criminals  in  Ireland.     Let  the  servant  girl  and  working  man 
give  of  their  hard-earned  gains  to  promote  this  war  against 
England  ;    but  let  intelligent  and  reflecting  Irishmen  and 
gentlemen  remember  that  American  sentiment  and  sympathy 
is  with  England.     England  is  our  mother  country.     It  is  the 
home  and  birthplace  of  our  ancestry.     It  has  given  to  Amer- 
ica its  best  policy,  its  purest    blood,  its  laws,  its  education, 
and  its  Christian  civilization.     From  England  this  America 
of  ours  has  received  all  that  it  has  of  value.     Take  from  our 
land  its   men  of   English  and   Scotch  ancestral  birth,  and 
take  from  us  all  that  we  have  inherited  from  the  Saxon  fam- 
ily, and  we  should  be  bankrupted  of  everything  that  goes 
to  make  up  our  national  greatness.     When  Ireland  under- 
takes to  fight  over  again  upon  our  shores  its  battle  of  Boyne 
Water,  and  Irishmen  undertake  to  transplant  to  our  soil  the 
prejudices  of  their  church,  and  their  resentments  against 
Saxon  tyranny,  it  stirs  in  our  souls  memories  of  a  fatherland 
that  are  dear  to  us.     It  is  a  shameful  thing — it  is  disgraceful 
and  dishonorable — that   Irishmen  should,  in  this  land  that 
has  given  them  welcome,  that  has  given  them  an  asylum 
from  poverty,  endeavor  to  stir  up  old  resentments.    America 
is  at  peace  with  Great  Britain,  is  on  friendly  terms  with  that 
country,  and  every  act  of  aggression,  every  display  of  an 
Irish  flag,  every  attempt  to  encourage  an  Irish  rebellion,  or 
give  encouragement  to  an   Irish  insurrection,  is  an  act  of 
disloyalty  to  the  government  of  the  United  States.     It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  the  moral  courage  to  put 
our  Irish  agitators  in  prison,  and  punish  them  for  their  at- 
tempt to  disturb  the  friendly  relations  of  the  two  countries. 


If  we  did  not  know  the  Chro?iicle,  and  the  condition  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  kind  of  labor  contracts  that 
exist  between  the  planters  and  the  Portuguese  immigrants, 
and  the  character  and  honorable  career  of  Claus  Spreckels, 
we  might  think  that  the  new-born  zeal  of  the  Chronicle  to 
reform  the  morals,  and  improve  the  condition,  and  elevate 
the  civilization  of  the  Hawaiian  realm,  was  prompted  by 
honest  and  praiseworthy  motives.  The  effort  to  connect 
Mr.  Spreckels  and  his  business  enterprises  with  all  that 
needs  reform,  or  to  identify  him  with  every  evil  that  exists  in 
the  little  kingdom  out  in  the  sea,  is  suggestive  of  an  ulterior 
purpose  not  at  all  creditable  to  the  parties  moving  in  it.  If 
there  is  any  one  man  in  California  whose  career  has  been 
an  honorable  one,  and  whose  enterprise  has  been  legitimate, 
and  whose  wealth  has  been  honestly  acquired,  it  is  Claus 
Spreckels.  The  commercial,  social,  and  business  relations 
between  the  city  of  San  Francisco  and  the  Hawaiian  king- 
dom are  already  intimate.  The  future  relations  between 
the  government  of  the  United  States  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Hawaii  are  destined  to  be  more  intimate  than 
they  now  are.  We  watch  with  the  concern  of  self-interest 
the  development  of  these  islands,  because  they  involve  ques- 
tions that  nearly  affect  us.  To  their  moral  progress,  their 
physical  development,  and  the  kind  of  government  that  they 
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are  ultimately  to  enjoy,  we  can  not  be  indifferent  if  we 
would.  These  islands  must  be,  in  all  respects,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  American  civilization,  and  whether  we  continue  re- 
ciprocal treaties,  or  assume  over  them  a  protectorate  ;  or 
whether  we  shall  finally  annex  them  to  our  country  as  a  part 
of  it,  we  are  required,  by  every  consideration  of  humanity, 
self-interest,  and  self-protection,  to  see  to  it  that  they  do  not 
come  under  the  influence  of  any  nation  or  people  that  shall 
be  inimical  to  us,  and  that  there  shall  exist  no  conditions  in 
those  islands  not  in  harmony  with  the  American  people. 
There  are  looming  up  some  very  important  questions  touch- 
ing the  political  future  of  this  island  group.  These  ques- 
tions very  nearly  concern  the  welfare  of  San  Francisco. 
Claus  Spreckels,  more  than  any  other  American  citizen,  from 
the  nature  of  his  business  relations  with  sugar  production, 
and  his  general  business  and  commercial  relations  with  the 
government  and  people  of  Hawaii,  is  destined  to  play  an 
important  part  in  their  solution  and  adjustment.  He  is 
thoroughly  American,  and  is  closely  identified  with  the  prog- 
ress of  our  city.  It  is  not  well,  therefore,  that  any  jealousy 
toward  him,  or  any  desire  to  bleed  him,  should  be  allowed  to 
imperil  his  influence  with  the  authorities  of  the  island  king- 
dom. It  is  to  the  last  degree  unbecoming  that  such  attacks 
should  come  from  our  press. 


We  are  sorry  that  the  Hon.  John  A.  Logan,  senator  from 
Illinois,  has  made  such  a  conspicuous  idiot  of  himself  as  he 
has  done  by  making  a  speech  to  a  mob  of  land-league  Irish 
in  Chicago,  denouncing  the  English  Government,  and  its 
premier,  Mr.  Gladstone.  This  unbecoming  attitude  of  a 
senator  of  the  United  States  indicates  that  he  is  a  dema- 
gogue. In  his  ignorance  of  what  is  due  to  the  government 
and  laws  of  a  friendly  country,  he  has  taken  a  position  that 
will  cause  every  true  American  to  look  upon  him  with  con- 
tempt. If  Mr.  Logan  thinks  to  commend  himself  or  the 
Republican  party  to  the  consideration  of  intelligent  men  by 
toadying  to  those  Irish  who  are  undertaking  to  overturn  Eng- 
lish laws  governing  the  tenure  of  real  property,  he  will  find 
himself  mistaken.  The  Republican  party  in  America 
favors  no  such  uprising,  and  will  encourage  no  such 
revolt  as  is  now  testing  the  patience  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Logan  is  a  fool, 
and  as  blind  as  a  ground-mole.  He  does  not  know 
that  the  success  of  this  Irish  rebellion  means  the  destruction 
of  civilized  government.  If  the  force  of  English  law  and  the 
power  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain  are  not  sufficient 
to  protect  the  rights  of  property  in  Ireland,  and  to  enforce 
the  settlement  of  land  disputes  in  its  courts  ;  if  the  Irish 
tenantry  can  repudiate  the  payment  of  rent  successfully,  and 
successfully  resist  the  process  of  the  courts,  then  the  gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  is  a  failure,  and  practical  agrarian- 
ism  has  achieved  a  triumph  that  can  be  resisted  by  no  other 
government  on  earth.  This  triumph  in  England  would  mean 
chaos,  anarchy,  and  absolute  annihilation  of  order  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  There  is  not  an  intelligent  and 
property-owning  Irishman  in  this  State — one  daring  to  be 
independent,  and  wanting  no  office — who  does  not  agree 
with  the  Argonaut  in  this  opinion.  Irish  land-league 
principles,  applied  to  a  republican  form  of  government 
where  all  can  vote,  where  judges  are  elective,  and 
where  trial  by  jury  prevails,  would  subvert  the  govern- 
ment in  a  single  decade.  Such  men  as  John  A.  Logan 
are  enemies  to  liberty,  and  ought  to  be  regarded  as  enemies 
of  the  human  race.  The  worst,  and  meanest,  and  most 
dangerous  men  in  the  Republic  are  those  stupid  and  cow- 
ardly American  demagogues  who  in  their  ignorance  are 
willing  to  set  at  defiance  all  laws,  in  the  hope  that  in  the 
confusion  and  chaos  they  will  come  to  the  surface. 


Political  affairs  at  Washington  have  made  but  little  prog- 
ress since  the  Senate  has  been  organized.  As  yet,  no  Cabi- 
net appointments,  and  no  authentic  intimations  as  to  who 
will  be  honored  by  the  confidence  of  President  Arthur. 
Messrs.  Blaine,  Windom,  Kirkwood,  Hunt,  McVeagh,  and 
James  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  retired.  The  name  of  Fre- 
linghuysen  for  Secretary  of  State,  Folger  for  Treasurer, 
and  Sargent  for  the  Interior  are  prominently  mentioned. 
So  far,  General  Grant  and  ex-Senator  Conkling  seem  not  to 
have  impressed  themselves  sufficiently  upon  the  new  Presi- 
dent as  to  have  inaugurated  an  administration  of  political 
and  personal  revenges.  So  far,  Mr.  Arthur  has  not  identi- 
fied himself  with  either  wing  of  the  party  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  other.  Up  to  the  present  time  he  has.  maintained  friendly 
relations  with  the  outgoing  Cabinet,  and  has  not  shown  any 
undue  haste  to  part  with  its  members.  His  sending  in  for 
confirmation  the  names  of  General  Garfield's  appointees 
was  a  graceful  act,  and  a  recognition  of  the  relations  exist- 
ing between  the  country  and  the  dead  President,  which  the 
nation  appreciates  at  its  full  worth.  Indeed,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  up  to  the  present  time  General  Arthur 
has  conducted  himself  with  moderation,  intelligence,  and 
dignity.  Since  the  hour  that  General  Garfield  was  struck,  he 
has  acted  with  an  appreciation  of  his  delicate  and  responsi- 
ble position  ;  and  although  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when 
the  real  test  of  his  statesmanship  is  to  be  tried,  Republicans 
—not  stalwarts — are  disposed  to  regard  him  with  confidence. 


General  Arthur  has  a  very  difficult  place  to  fill,  and  it  will 
be  almost  a  miracle  if  he  can  make  what  shall  be  regarded 
as  a  popular  administration.  It  would  have  been  a  difficult 
and  almost  impossible  achievement  for  General  Garfield  ;  it 
will  be  infinitely  more  difficult  for  his  successor.  The  coun- 
try will  continually  contrast  his  acts  with  what  it  supposes 
Garfield  would  have  done,  and  it  is  in  the  frame 
of  mind  to  think  that  he  would  have  been  governed 
by  an  intelligence  and  directed  by  a  patriotism  that 
would  have  made  mistakes  impossible.  Every  man 
removed  from  office  by  Arthur  will  think  he  would 
have  been  retained  by  Garfield.  Every  candidate  for  posi- 
tion will  think  he  would  have  succeeded  if  Garfield  had  lived. 
Every  mistake  that  Arthur  will  make  would,  in  the  opinion 
of  all,  have  been  avoided  by  Garfield.  The  country  may  not 
have  placed  too  high  an  estimate  upon  the  virtues  of  the 
dead,  but  it  will  be  most  likely  to  undervalue  the  virtues  of 
the  living.  The  country  thinks  that  the  administration  of 
General  Garfield  would  not  have  been  under  the  influence 
of  the  machine  ;  that  it  would  not  have  encouraged  bosses  ; 
that  it  would  have  favored  civil  service  reform  ;  that  it  would 
have  distinguished  itself  for  economy,  and  would  have 
moved  in  the  direction  of  reform  ;  that  its  Southern  policy 
would  have  been  generous,  conciliatory,  and  successful. 
The  short  career  of  the  present  Cabinet  has  been  a  success — 
indeed,  we  think  almost  brilliant.  Mr.  Blaine  demonstrated 
abilities  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  that  challenged  the 
admiration  of  his  friends,  and  added  to  a  reputation  that 
has  placed  him  first  in  the  esteem  of  the  best  men  of  the 
Republican  party.  He  stands  to-day  at  the  top.  The 
American  people  have  only  one  man  ever  holding  the  first 
place  in  their  affections  and  confidence.  That  position  is 
now  filled  by  Mr.  Blaine.  Mr.  Windom,  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  achieved  a  great  success,  and  the  Attorney- 
General,  it  is  believed,  would  have  been  the  right  man  in  a 
place  where  efficient  and  honest  work  is  demanded.  The 
Postmaster-General  must  be  succeeded  by  a  thorough  and 
active  reformer,  who  will  accomplish  results,  or  he  will 
suffer  in  comparison  with  Mr.  James's  very  promising  begin- 
ning. The  Cabinet,  for  three  months,  around  the  dying 
couch  of  one  the  nation  both  loved  and  honored,  earned  the 
favor  of  all  whose  sympathies  were  aroused  for  the  stricken 
President.  It  is  the  duty,  and  it  will  be  the  pleasure,  of  all 
honest  men  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Arthur  a  success. 


So  far,  in  San  Francisco,  the  more  respectable  of  our 
Irish  fellow-citizens  have  kept  aloof  from  demonstrations  of 
sympathy  with  the  land  league  movement.  We  have  among 
us  Irishmen  of  large  wealth  and  broad  intelligence.  There 
is  no  class  in  our  community  that  better  appreciates 
the  motives  that  underlie  this  political  agitation,  and 
no  class  that  has  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
consequences  that  would  result  to  themselves  and  their 
property  if  reckless  agrarianism  should  find  encouragement 
in  this  country.  Knowing  as  they  do  the  character  of 
their  fellow-countrymen,  they  entertain  for  the  low,  and  ad- 
venturous, and  unprincipled  among  them  a  greater  dread 
than  we  who  are  native-born.  Republican  government  can 
not  deal  as  effectually  with  the  riotous  and  disorderly  as  can 
the  authorities  of  the  English  crown.  English  magistrates 
are  armed  with  powers  that  ours  have  not.  They  can  sup- 
press commotions  with  a  directness  that  in  this  country' 
would  be  embarrassing,  except  after  proclaiming  martial  law. 
We  look  to  England  for  a  prompt  suppression  of  the  mob 
in  Ireland,  and  we  shall  not  look  in  vain.  England  owes  it 
to  herself,  to  her  dignity,  and  safety,  and  she  owes  it  to  the 
civilized  world,  that  this  insurrection  against  the  law,  against 
social  order,  and  the  rights  of  property,  should '  be  sup- 
pressed, and  England  always  pays  her  debts. 


The  spectacle  of  the  Hon.  E.  C.  Marshall,  a  Kentuckian, 
ranting  at  a  land  league  meeting,  sandwiched  in  between 
Roman  priests  and  Pope's  Irish,  denouncing  Gladstone,  the 
laws,  and  parliament  of  England,  is  a  pitiable  one.  When 
he  accepted  office  at  the  hands  of  the  sand-lot,  and  became 
assistant  to  Smoot,  we  regarded  it  as  illustrating  the  uses  of 
adversity.  The  Southern  Know-Nothing  who,  for  the  crumbs 
of  office,  can  do  this  thing,  can  root  no  deeper  in  the  mud 
of  demagogism.  The  man  in  the  moon  held  his  nose,  and 
the  orb  rolled  on. 

The  Pope  informs  the  Italian  pilgrims  that  his  condition 
in  Rome  is  so  deplorable  that  he  sees  before  him  the  alterna- 
tive of  captivity  or  exile.  Captivity  in  so  magnificent  a  pal- 
ace as  the  Vatican,  surrounded  by  works  of  art,  with  guards, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  luxury  that  wealth  can  pur- 
chase, clad  in  purple,  and  crowned  with  gold,  does  not  seem 
to  us  a  very  unfortunate  position  for  even  so  nice  an  old  gen- 
tleman as  the  Pope  of  Rome.  Even  this  unpleasant  condi- 
tion may  be  alleviated  by  his  acceptance  of  the  kind  invita- 
tion of  the  Emperor  William  and  Prince  Bismarck  to  ac- 
cept their  hospitalities  at  Cologne,  the  sweet-smelling  city  of 
the  Rhine. 

Biggar,  upon  whose  shoulders  the  mantle  of  Parnell  has 
fallen,  is  represented  as  a  hunchback.  He  is  a  convert  from 
the  Church  of  England  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


Mr.  Conkling's  admirers  delight  in  styling  him  the  Napo- 
leon of  his  party.  The  last  campaign  was  his  Waterloo, 
and  Utica  is  his  Elba — "  Pent  up  Utica." 


A  patriotic  citizen  of  Nevada  suggests  that  the  bonanza 
firm  and  J.  P.  Jones  should  pay  the  State  debt.  As  they 
own  the  State,  it  does  seem  as  though  they  ought  to  pay  its 
expenses. 

In  Dublin  the  mob  attacked  the  Congregational  Church 
on  York  Street,  and  smashed  the  windows.  This  is  in  re- 
taliation of  that  stout  old  Puritan  Cromwell,  who  smashed 
all  the  colored  glass  in  all  the  cathedrals  of  Ireland,  and 
broke  off  the  noses  of  all  the  marble  saints. 


The  change  in  the  directorate  of  the  Nevada  Bank  that 
makes  Mr.  J.  C.  Flood  its  president,  and  retires  Mr.  Louis 
McLane,  is  at  the  request  of  Mr.  McLane,  and  leaves  his 
friendly  relations  with  the  stockholders  of  the  bank  undis- 
turbed. 

Franklin  J.  Moses,  once  speaker  of  the  senate  of  South 
Carolina,  and  governor  of  that  State,  so  made  by  bayonets 
and  negro  votes,  is  now  a  vagrant  in  New  York,  where  he 
was  recently  arraigned  in  one  of  the  city  police  courts  for 
petty  larceny. 

Those  Irish  in  America  who  have  been  shipping  dyna- 
mite to  England,  are  counter-checked  by  a  wealthy  English- 
man, who  hates  Ireland  and  the  Irish.  He  is  gathering 
Colorado  beetles  in  America',  and  sending  them  to  the  Green 
Isle,  to  feed  upon  the  potato  crop. 


The  Honorable  Philip  A.  Roach  has  expressed  the  desire 
to  take  part  in  the  Irish  rebellion.  He  would  like  to  be  a 
trooper.  The  Honorable  Philip  is  an  imposing  spectacle  on 
horseback.  We  remember  him  on  one  occasion  as  marshal 
on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  It  was  a  magnificent  sight,  and  one 
calculated  to  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of  the  stoutest  Briton. 


Mayor  Rice,  of  Boston,  is  the  first,  and,  so  far,  the  only 
municipal  official  in  America,  who  has  disgraced  himself  and 
dishonored  his  city  by  giving  official  countenance  to  the 
land-league  riots  in  Ireland.  Cause  :  the  Irish  vote  in  Bos- 
ton. Of  course  that  distinguished  linguist,  Wendell  Phillips, 
made  a  speech.  He  is 'becoming  as  garrulous  in  his  old  age 
as  a  demented  hen. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  General  Wilcox  has  ably,  and 
prudently,  and  successfully  managed  the  Apache  rising  in 
Arizona.  He  has  captured  the  hostiles  and  suppressed  the 
war.  He  has  made  but  little  expense,  and  no  fuss.  A  good, 
long  Indian  war,  with  a  large  expenditure  of  money,  would 
have  been  more  acceptable  to  the  Indian  ring  and  to  the 
traders  of  Arizona. 

The  secretary  of  the  land  league  in  Ireland  has  announced 
in  a  formal  pronunciamiento,  "  That  the  leaders  may  be 
arrested,  but  the  priesthood  remained  to  guide  the  people" 
When,  some  months  ago,  the  Argotiaut  announced  that  this 
land -leaguery  was  a  movement  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
statement  was  denounced  by  the  demagogues  here  as  un- 
warranted. The  whole  business  is  a  combination  of  priests 
and  politicians,  church  and  State  ;  Jesuits  at  the  bottom  and 
demagoguery  at  the  top. 

The  infant  phenomenon  continues  to  swallow  the  sword  of 
Gideon  at  the  Reverend  Doctor  Jewell's  Methodist  meeting- 
house, to  the  delectation  of  appreciative  audiences.  He 
stands  first  among  the  ecclesiastical  gymnasts  of  the  age.  If 
from  the  blessed  abode  in  yonder  world,  Christ  and  the 
Apostles,  the  early  fathers,  and  the  Christian  martyrs  can 
look  down  upon  this  buffoon  performer,  how  anxious  they 
must  be  to  roll  down  the  curtain  of  final  conflagration  upon 
this  blasphemous  parody  of  divine  worship. 


It  is  our  opinion  that  the  Honorable  Aaron  A.  Sargent 
will  be  tendered  a  position  in  the  cabinet  of  President 
Arthur,  and  that  he  will  accept  the  position.  This  will  afford 
Mr.  Sargent  an  opportunity  of  demonstrating  that  he  pos- 
sesses those  qualifications  for  statesmanship  that  we  have  not 
accredited  to  him.  It  affords  us  an  opportunity  of  saying 
that  we  hope  we  are  mistaken,  and  that  we  hope  he  will 
bring  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  a  somewhat  more  gen- 
erous spirit  than  he  has  demonstrated  in  the  latter  years  of 
his  political  life.   Remembering  old  times,  we  wish  him  well. 


The  Americanista  Congress  at  Madrid  listened  compla- 
cently the  other  day  to  a  paper  prepared  by  a  renowned 
savant,  based  on  ancient  Saga  and  Irish  legends,  to  show 
that  the  Irish  missionaries  of  St.  Brandham  and  Colombo 
once  explored  North  America.  It  has  also  been  ascertained 
that  away  back  in  remote  times  our  country  was  invaded  by 
the  Chinese.  Their  wrecked  junks  are  found  along  our 
northern  coast.  The  ruins  of  a  Joss  temple  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Idaho.  It  is  a  nice  question  whether  this  coun- 
try rightfully  belongs  to  the  Irish  or  the  Chinese. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


PERSONAL    GOSSIP. 


The  long  list  of  the  Queen's  grandchildren,  says  the  Lon- 
don Truth,  is  likely  to  be  added  to  at  the  beginning  of  next 
year. 

Lord  Lome  intends  to  visit  England  on  the  comple- 
tion of  his' western  tour,  and  Princess  Louise  will  probably 
return  to  Canada  with  him  in  January. 

Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria,  complying  with  the  wish  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  will  marry  the  heiress,  Mademoiselle 
Jussupoff,  who  has  a  dower  of  eighty  million  roubles. 

Nearly  all  the  ladies  about  the  English  court  are  well  on 
in  years.  Some  of  the  maids  of  honor  are  deep  in  the  forties. 
When  they  get  venerable  they  are  turned  into  "  women  of 
the  bedchamber,"  who  are  eligible  for  that  office  even  when 
centenarians. 

The  last  of  the  Cornwallis  family  is  Lady  Holmesdale, 
young,  pretty,  and  vivacious.  She  is  married  to  a  man  who 
is  greatly  her  senior,  and  he  is  said  to  object  to  her  attend- 
ing the  Vorktown  centennial,  for  fear  of  too  much  attention 
from  fascinating  officers. 

Count  W.  Bismarck,  who  is  said  to  be  engaged  to  one  of 
Count  Andrassy's  daughters,  is  making  himself  conspicuous 
in  Hungary.  Whenever  the  leading  gypsy  band  plays  at 
Budapest,  the  count  extends  his  special  patronage  to  them, 
and  "  tips  "  them  in  royal  fashion. 

The  Duchess  Eugenie  Litta  has  sold  her  palace,  for  the 
curious  reason  that  it  is  too  vast  to  be  manageable.  Baron 
Rothschild  has  bought  it,  and  will  transform  it  into  the  head 
offices  of  the  Upper  Italian  Railway.  The  interior  decora- 
tion is  magnificent ;  the  famous  Luini  cartoons  were  bought 
for  this  palace  at  a  cost  of  twenty-two  thousand  dollars. 

Another  addition  to  the  royal  family  of  Spain  is  expected 
in  a  short  time.  The  officials  are  again  on  the  tip-toe  of 
expectation  and  excitement,  so  anxious  are  they  for  a  male 
heir  on  the  throne  to  appear.  If  it  is  a  girl  this  time,  Alfonso 
will  probably  break  over  all  the  rules  of  court  etiquette  and 
swear  like  a  regiment  of  troopers,  in  which  the  country  at 
large  will  join  him. 

One  day,  says  Lucy  Hooper,  while  passing  through  one  of 
Worth's  fitting-rooms  in  company  with  a  friend,  I  came 
across  the  odd  spectacle  of  one  of  the  young  girls  of  the 
establishment  standing  with  two  pillows  pinned  about  her 
waist,  one  before  and  the  other  behind,  while  over  her  figure, 
thus  immensely  amplified,  one  of  the  leading  workwomen  of 
the  establishment  was  engaged  in  draping  a  gorgeous  skirt 
,  of  white  satin.  "Only  a  ball-dress  for  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
madame,"  remarked  the  busy  functionary,  as  I  stopped  in 
amazement  to  view  the  group. 

The  daughter  of  the  wealthiest  banker  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  who  was  graduated  from  Vassar  three  years  ago,  has 
been  the  cashier  of  her  father's  bank  ever  since.  Miss  Can- 
field,  of  Manistee,  Mich.,  coming  from  Vassar  two  years 
since,  found  mere  society-life  irksome,  begged  some  regular 
occupation,  and  was  taken  by  her  sensible  father  as  book- 
keeper into  his  office — a  position  of  no  slight  responsibility 
in  the  concern  of  Mr.  Canfield,  the  owner  of  the  largest  tug- 
line  on  the  lakes.  Still  another  Vassar  graduate  is  doing  a 
successful  business  in  an  insurance  office  in  Milwaukee. 

The  Emperor  William  is  not  so  sure-footed  as  of  old. 
Returning  alone  from  a  call  upon  the  empress  in  her  rooms 
at  the  palace  in  Carlsruhe,  the  other  day,  he  crossed  the 
court  to  his  own  apartments  unrecognized,  as  he  wore  only 
his  simple  general's  frock-coat  and  cap,  and  carried  several 
portfolios  and  letters.  Suddenly  he  caught  his  foot  against 
a  stQne,  and  fell  down  to  his  full  length.  Three  ladies,  who 
had  taken  the  emperor  for  a  general,  and  one  of  the  grand 
duke's  footmen  hurried  up,  and  lifted  the  officer,  in  whom 
they  then  recognized  the  Emperor  William.  He  luckily  only 
suffered  a  slight  contusion  on  his  nose  and  one  arm. 

Prince  Frederick  of  the  Netherlands,  whose  death  was 
lately  announced,  was  -one  of  the  soldiers  of  Waterloo.  Dur- 
ing the  battle  be  was  stationed  with  eighteen  thousand  men 
to  cover  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  protect  Brussels  in 
case  any  sudden  turn  that  way  should  be  made  by  Napoleon. 
There  are  not  many  survivors  of  those  days  now.  The  Em,- 
peror  William  of  Germany  is  one.  He  took  part  in  the 
campaigns  against  France  even  earlier  than  the  Dutch 
prince  who  has  just  died.  The  Emperor  was  in  the  field  in 
1813,  and  entered  Paris  in  18 14  with  the  conquering  allies. 
He  is  a  month  or  so  younger  than  Prince  Frederick  of  the 
Netherlands  was ;  both  were  bom  in  1797. 

Oscar  Wilde,  the  poet,  is  described  by  Miss  Blanche 
Roosevelt,  who  met  him  at  a  London  reception,  as  having 
a  languishing  face,  long,  light  hair,  and  blonde  complexion. 
He  was  dressed  in  light  pantaloons  and  a  gray  redingote, 
buttoned  so  very  tightly  that  it  displayed  a  profusion  of 
wrinkles.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  hard  work  to  get  into  it. 
He  is  a  large-sized  man,  with  enormous  feet  and  hands,  and 
makes  a  conspicuous  feature  in  every  throng  ;  but  his  face 
has  a  decidedly  animal-like  expression,  which  is  only  offset 
by  the  originality  of  his  conversation,  in  which,  being  a  poet, 
he  occasionally  utters  bright  things.  He  told  her  he  thought 
of  coming  to  America  to  see  what  we  are  like,  and  referred 
with  apparent  pleasure  to  the  flattering  manner  in  which 
some  of  his  poems  had  been  received  by  a  portion  of  the 
American  press. 

A  chapter  to  be  added  to  the  book  of  the  entrepreneurs  de 
Vimpossible :  The  Baronne  de  C.  had  inspired  a  violent  pas- 
sion in  the  heart  of  a  young  American  who  has  recently 
been  going  round  in  Parisian  society.  One  night  in  1879  he 
said  to  her  with  the  brusqueness  of  his  race  :  "Ask  me  for 
something  strange  that  none  of  your  other  adorers  can  give 
you."  And  the  baronne  asked  for  a  flower  that  no  Parisienne 
had  ever  had.  The  American  departed.  Last  week  he  re- 
turned, bringing  with  him  z.  Rafflesia  Arnvldii  from  Sumatra, 
the  flower  of  which  is  three  metres  in  circumference,  and  the 
chalice  of  which  holds  eight  litres  of  water.  This  flower  has 
been  placed  in  the  conservatory  of  the  fair  lady.  All  her 
friends  are  jealous,  and  the  American  adorer  has  distin- 
guished in  the  object  of  his  admiration  symptoms  of  an  ap- 
proaching^capitulation. 


GLIMPSES    OF    GUATEMALA. 


II. 
Nearing  the  end  of  life's  brief  race,  when  the  yearned- 
for  goal  is  reached,  and  all  the  world  can  give  is  bestowed 
upon  "him  that  hath  much,"  man,  in  the  zenith  of  his  knowl- 
edge, riches,  and  honors,  looks  from  his  heart  to  Nature's 
face,  and  sighs  for  such  unalloyed  and  careless  happiness  as 
dwells  with  the  young,  the  pure,  and  the  lowly  beneath  the 
sky  and  the  forest  leaves.  The  kind  Creator  has  done  so 
much  for  this  favored  country  that  man  has  but  little  neces- 
sity to  labor  for  subsistence.  The  cocoanut,  bread-fruit, 
and  palm  trees  represent  the  baker,  milkman,  and  house- 
builder.  The  prolific  soil  needs  but  the  slightest  encourage- 
ment from  the  one  agricultural  implement  here  employed — 
the  hoe — to  yield  plentifully.  Upon  the  lower  plateaux,  so 
rapid  is  the  growth  of  vegetation  that  a  tree  cut  down  and 
left  for  two  weeks  can  scarcely  be  found  again  among  the 
grass  and  vines.  Everything — from  apples  and  potatoes  to 
bananas  and  guavas — grow  at  different  altitudes,  yet  not 
one  acre  in  a  hundred  thousand  in  this  beautiful  and  fertile 
land  is  cultivated.  Simple  and  uncraving  in  their  tastes 
and  wants,  truly  sincere  in  their  religious  belief,  these  peo- 
ple lead  an  unhurried,  even  life,  never  doing  to-day  that 
which  can  be  put  off  till  to-morrow.  And  yet  there  appear 
to  be  very  few  old  people  among  them.  It  used  to  be  said 
of  our  California  Piutes  that  when  a  squaw  reached  the 
age  of  one  hundred  years,  by  a  custom  of  the  tribe  one  of 
her  eyes  was  punched  out ;  and  when  she  reached  her  two- 
hundredth  birthday  she  was  burned  to  death,  having  outlived 
her  ability  to  pound  up  acorns  in  a  mortar.  But  there  are  no 
one-eyed  squaws  even,  among  the  Guatemala  Indians,  and 
no  such  full  Piute  periods  to  longevity.  "Those  whom  the 
gods  love  die  young."  "  Quien  sabe?"  Illustrating  the 
native  endurance,  it  is  said  that  a  man  on  a  mule  will, 
in  Guatemala,  ride  one  hundred  miles  with  a  ba- 
nana only  for  the  support  of  both.  The  man  eats 
the  banana  and  gives  the  mule  the  skin.  Apropos  of 
mules,  that  wisest  of  equine  beasts,  "without  pride  of 
ancestry  or  hope  of  posterity,"  and  accused  of  illimitable 
audacity  in  the  often-quoted  comparison  applied  to  his  mas- 
ter— "got  the  cheek  of  a  government  mule" — the  writer  can 
not  refrain  from  mentioning  a  discovery  he  made,  that  the 
Government  of  Guatemala  obtains  its  finest  mules  from  the 
department  of  Chiquimula,  ^pronounced  Cheehy-mular.) 
Many  foreigners — chiefly  Germans,  who  are  generally  more 
successful  and  popular  in  their  intercourse  with  these  Span- 
ish Americans — are,  as  merchants,  planters,  or  cattle-raisers, 
settled  here.  Prominently  as  such,  is  Mr.  Zollikauffer,  a 
genial  and  cultivated  Swiss  gentleman,  who  counts  his  acres 
and  his  cattle  by  the  thousands.  The  coffee  and  sugar 
estates  are  mostly  held  by  native  families  of  Castilian  or 
mixed  blood.  Many  of  these  are  worth  millions  of  money, 
and  live  in  elegance  and  refinement  The  rising  generation 
of  such  families  are  usually  educated  in  Europe — preferably 
in  France — owing  to  a  national  and  religious  prejudice  to 
other  than  a  Latin  and  Catholic  education.  There  is  great 
latitude  with  regard  to  the  "color  line"  in  Guatemala,  and 
many  shades  of  complexion  mingle  in  the  same  family.  Per- 
haps in  this  respect  these  more  primitive  republicans  are  but 
illustrating  the  North  Americans  of  the  twenty-first  century. 
Who  may  photograph  the  leading  family  (in  wealth,  of 
course,)  of  New  York  city  two  hundred  years  from  now? 
There  is  more  style  and  elegance  among  many  of  the  young 
chocolate-colored  waiters  and  barbers  of  Saratoga  than  can 
be  found  among  the  present  average  white  scions  of  wealth  ; 
and  these  off  colored  gentlemen  only  require  the  wealth  that 
many  of  their  race  are  now  accumulating  to  command  more 
than  the  captivating  attention  given  by  our  belles  to  a  dark- 
complexioned  parti.  The  jeunesse  dorie  Chinoise  with  his 
millions  and  four-in-hand,  may  even  loom  up  then,  and  King 
Kalakaua's  descendants  show  semi-Caucassian  features  be- 
neath a  Kanaka  crown.  Wealth  works  wonders,  and  w'll 
yet  solve  the  question  of  miscegenation.  More  or  less 
Indian  blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  more  energetic 
men  of  Guatemala.  The  admixture  seems  to  awaken 
the  dormant  power  in  the  sangre  piira  of  either  race. 
The  enterprising  and  ambitious  president  of  the  republic 
is  an  example  which  has  had  its  good  influence  upon 
the  sister  republics  of  Central  America.  It  is  about 
eight  years  since  General  Jose"  Trofino  Barrios,  then 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Guatemala,  with  a 
vigorous  and  determined  hand  seized  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  was  recognized  by  the  people  as  the  ruler.  As 
such  he  has  proved  the  Napoleon  of  Central  America,  and 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  briefly  refer  to  his  biography  and  in 
fluence  in  this  connection.  Under  his  administration  Gua- 
temala has  stepped  into  the  arena  of  nations,  and,  stripped 
of  many  of  the  obsolete  prejudices  that  so  long  have  retarded 
the  progress  of  those  countries,  has  demanded  and  received 
the  benefits  of  enterprise  and  progressive  science.  Advancing 
himself,  by  his  firm  character  and  ability,  from  among  the  native 
people  of  the  country,  he  has  again  and  again  been  elected 
to  shape  out  the  future  of  a  people  who  can  be  governed 
only  by  a  resolute  and  vigilant  hand.  Viewed  from  the  free 
plane  of  our  happy  government,  many  of  the  acts  of  stern 
and  speedy  punishment  meted  out  to  offenders  and  con- 
spirators by  President  Barrios,  may  appear  unnecessarily 
cruel,  but  there  is  much  of  allowance  to  be  given  to  the  many 
whispered  exggerations  of  such  deeds.  No  man  is  perfect ; 
no  ruler  can  escape  censure  ;  but  if  the  old  Spanish  motto, 
"Sus  irabajos  me  justifican?  be  true,  then  the  government 
of  General  Jose"  T.  Barrios  is  fully  vindicated.  J.  C.  T. 
San  Franxisco,  October,  18S1. 


A    MATRIMONIAL    COMPLICATION. 


A  writer  in  the  Evenement  makes  some  queer  remarks 
about  the  change  of  fashion  in  the  matter  of  feminine  phy- 
sique. Not  not  long  ago  thin  women  were  all  the  rage.  The 
more  slender  and  diaphanous  a  woman  was,  the  greater  was 
her  empire.  Now  opulence  and  rotundity  of  body  and  limb 
have  become  the  fashion,  and  anemic  or  consumptive  women 
have  no  chance. 

New  Jersey  is  trying  to  claim  Noah,  because  he  was  a 
New-ark  man.  Yes,  says  Burdette,  but  you  know  he  looked 
out  of  his  Arkansaw  land.  Give  the  South  a  fair  show  in 
this  thing. 


This  was-  the  document  that  caused  the  trouble  in  the 
Herbert  household  : 

My  Dear  George:  As  I  told  you,  Paul  lost  the  bet.  In  accordance 
with  the  agreement,  we  are  all  to  meet  at  the  Maison  Doree  to-raorrow 
evening,  and  have  a  supper.  Tell  your  wife  you're  going  to  the  office, 
to  the  club — anywhere.  There'll  be  some  girls  there,  and  we'll  have  a 
high  old  time — such  a  time  as  we  haven't  had  since  we  were  married. 
Your  companion  in  iniquity,  Charles  Montelle. 

This  is  the  letter  that  the  wife  of  George  Herbert's  bosom 
found  in  his  overcoat  pocket.  She  read  it.  I  have  not  the 
dramatic  skill  necessary  to  describe  her  grief  and  indigna- 
tion. What  could  she  do  ?  She  thought  first  of  all,  and 
quite  naturally,  to  destroy  this  impudent  invitation.  Bad  ! 
Second,  to  present  it  suddenly  to  George,  and  to  concentrate 
all  her  wrath  in  asking  him  what  it  meant  Bad  !  Bad  ! 
After  having  hesitated  between  several  courses,  she  decided 
to  replace  it,  and  to  watch  her  husband. 

******** 

At  dinner  she  began  : 

"  Are  you  going  out  this  evening,  ray  dear  ?  " 

"As  usual,  my  love." 

"  And  you  are  going ?  " 

"To  the  club,  as  usual,"  replied  George,  buttoning  his 
gloves. 

"  To  the  club  ? " 

"  Yes.     Good-bye,  my  dear." 

"  You  will  come  home  early,  I  hope." 

"The  usual  hour — about  eleven." 

"Not  before?" 

"  Perhaps  before." 

"  Listen,  George." 

"  Well,  my  dear." 

"  Sacrifice  this  evening  to  me." 

"  What  a  caprice  !  " 

"  Yes,  a  caprice,  as  you  say.     But  please  stay  at  home." 

"  If  I  stay  at  home,  what  shall  we  do?" 

"  Why,  we  will  sit  by  the  fire  and  chat.  "We  will  talk  of 
the  past — of  the  past  when  you  loved  me  so  much." 

"  Why,  it  would  be  quite  like  a  novel,"  said  George,  dryly. 

"  But  will  you  ?  n 

a  No,  my  love  ;  I  must  go  to  the  club.  I  have  an  engage- 
ment there,  on  business." 

"  You  are  in  a  great  hurry,  I  think." 

"  I  am  anxious  to  get  a  little  air." 

"  George  !"  said  his  wife,  fortissimo. 

"Well,  what  now?" 

"  Wait  a  minute." 

"Well?" 

"  You  are  dressed  with  particular  care." 

"  Not  more  than  usual." 

"  Yes,  yes  !  you  look  more  stylish." 

"  True,  this  coat  sets  very  well,"  remarked  George,  com- 
placently. 

"  George  Herbert ! "  said  his  wife,  "  you  are  a  base,  de- 
ceitful wretch.  There  will  be  girls  there  /  "  And  she  burst 
into  tears. 

George  stared  at  her  in  apparent  amazement.  "  But  what 
do  you  mean,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Hypocrite  !  Coward  !  Wretch  !  Traitor  !  Monster  !  Vil- 
lain !  Libertine!  Deceiver!"  remarked  Mrs.  H.  "Ah, 
unhappy  woman  that  I  am  !  "  And  she  fell  sobbing  on  the 
sofa. 

"  Madame,"  said  George,  severely,  "  will  you  be  good 
enough  to  tell  me  the  motive  of  a  scene  of  such  dubious 
taste?" 

"You  deceitful  wretch!"  said  madame,  rising.  "You 
did  not  hear  me,  then  ?     There  will  be  some  girls  there .'" 

"Heavens  !  *  said  George,  "  she  has  seen  Charles's  letter !" 

"  Yes,"  said  madame,  bitterly,  "  from  your  companion  in 
iniquity,  who  awaits  you  at  supper  to-night" 

"Dear  me!"  said  George,  with  admirable  sang-froid, 
"  was  it  for  to-day  ?     I  had  absolutely  forgotten." 

"  Forgotten,  indeed  !  A  likely  story.  I  am  glad  you  do 
not  deny  the  letter." 

"  Deny  it  !  Why  should  I  ?  I  cannot  prevent  people 
writing  to  me,  but  I  can  deny  that  I  answered  it." 

"  But  he  expects  you  to-night." 

"  Let  him  expect,"  said  George,  heroically. 

"  Are  you  going  to  try  to  make  me  believe  that  you  are 
not  going  to  this  rendezvous  ?" 

"  I  had  not  the  smallest  intention  of  going  to  it,"  replied 
the  mendacious  man. 

"  If  I  could  believe  you,  George,"  said  madame,  relenting. 

"  I  swear  it,  my  dear,"  said  George,  "  and  the  proof  is — " 
Here  he  took  off  his  gloves. 

"  Oh,  George  ! "  said  madame,  tenderly,  "  if  I  have 
wronged  you " 

"  You  have — deeply." 

"  Then  forgive  me,  my  own  dear,  darling  George  !  " 

[They  embrace  tenderly.     Curtain.] 
******* 

This  was  the  document  that  reached  Charles  Montelle  next 
day  : 

My  Dear  Boy:  I  had  a  pretty  close  call  yesterday.  On  Thursday 
my  wife  found  your  note  bidding  me  come  to  Wednesday's  supper. 
She  did  not  notice  the  date,  and  on  Thursday  she  accused  me  of  want- 
ing to  go  on  a  tear.  I  became  virtuously  indignant  at  once,  and  it 
was  only  by  staying  home  Thursday  evening  that  I  convinced  her  that 
I  was  not  going  to  join  you  in  your  iniquity.  But  don't  do  it  again. 
Next  time  send  such  notes  to  my  office.     Yours,  virtuously, 

George  Herbert. 


The  November  Californian  contains  a  good  representation 
of  California  authors.  Noah  Brooks,  whose  pioneer  sketches 
are  always  bright,  furnishes  a  Maine  story  called  "  The 
Honor  of  the  Family."  Warring  Wilkinson,  of  the  Deaf, 
Dumb,  and  Blind  Asylum,  tells  of  the  education  of  "a  deaf 
mute."  Joaquin  Miller  still  continues  "  One  of  the  World- 
Builders."  B.  B.  Redding,  the  Fish  Commissioner,  relates 
characteristics  of  "California  Indians";  and  Professor  Kel- 
logg, of  the  University,  discusses  the  "  Utility  of  Studying 
Latin."  Leonard  Kip's  story  is  continued,  and  the  usual 
notes  and  editorials  appear. 


1  Heads  I  win,"  as  the  cannon  ball  said   to  the  soldier. 
"  Tail  shoe  loose,"  as  the  gray  "mule  said  to  the  blacksmith. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  of  full 
weight  and  absolute  purity,  see 
your  grocer  supplies  you  with 
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BUSH   STREET. 

THE   LARGEST  STOCK !     THE    LATEST  STYLES! 

CALL    AND    SEE     BEFORE     PURCHASING  I 

Goods   Shown  with  Pleasure. 


^M/FACTURIUC  ® 


RECEIVED  SEPTEMBER   1 


STARCH. 


ROYAL 
BAKING 
POWDER. 


LONDON  FALL1WINTER  STYLES 

Embracing  many  novelties  in  CASSIMERES,  SETTINGS,  and  TEST- 
INGS, manufactured  for  and  imported  exclusively  by  us. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

NEW  STATIONERY 

New  Designs  in  Menu  and  Cor- 
respondence Cards,  at 

BILLINGS, 

HARBOURNE  &  CO. 

Booksellers  and  Stationers,  3  Montgomery  St., 
San  Franelseo,  Cal. 

*^THE  LITERARY  NEWS,  a  monthly  publication 
of  thirty-two  pages,  sent  free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 


FREE   EXHIBITION 

JAPANESE  ART. 


O 


BULLOCK  &  JONES,  105  Montgomery  St 


TO  THE   READERS   OF  THE  "ARGONAUT." 


CO 
> 


22  Geary  Street— Open  Evenings. 

Talues  Marked  on  all  the  Pieces, 


PAPER  WAREHOUSE 

BONESTELL.  ALLEN  &  GO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

ALL    KINDS    OF    PAPER. 

413  AJfB    415  SANSOME    STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

CHOCOLATE. 


ARBUGKLE'S 

ARIOSA 


COFFEE 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 
AGENTS. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


We  deem  it  proper  to  address  ourselves  specially  to  those  who 
read  this  journal,  for  the  reason  that  during  the  very  successful 
week's  business,  just  elapsed,  we  have  several  times  heard  expres- 
sions from  ladies  at  our  counters  indicating  that  it  was  the  "Ar- 
gonaut "  that  first  called  their  attention  to  our  new  enterprise. 

We  ^beg  to  assure  our  patrons  that  it  will  be  our  ambition  to 
merit  their  continued  and  increasing  confidence.  OCR  AIM  will 
be  to  have  at  our  customers"  disposal  the  very  latest  and  most 
tasteful  goods  that  the  markets  afford,  and  in  such  choice  assort- 
ments as  may  satisfy  the  most  severely  discriminating  judgment. 

The  special  attention  of  ladies  is  called  to  the  following : 

DRESS  GOODS. 

In  this  Department  we  have  a  full  line  of  the  most  stylish  fab- 
rics. No  portion  ol  the  stock  has  been  in  this  city  longer  than  sev- 
enteen days,  consequently  ladies  purchasing  should  not  fail  to  in- 
spect our  goods  before  deciding  what  to  get. 

DOMESTICS. 

We  pride  ourselves  upon  the  very  low  prices  at  which  we  have 
been  enabled  to  mark  these  goods,  of  which  we  carry  a  full  supply 
up  to  the  highest  qualities.  The  special  attention  of  housekeepers 
is  asked  for  our  TABLE  LINENS  and  NAPKINS.  We  invite  criti- 
cismfand  inspection. 

LACES,  NOVELTIES,  ETC. 

Ladies  purchasing  in  these  Departments,  whether  to  supply  a 
necessity  or  gratify  the  taste,  will  find  that  we  have  placed  in  stock 
a  very  choice  assortment  of  the  most  stylish  goods  now  in  vogue, 
or  lately  introduced  to  fashion. 

WHITE,  GREY  &  CO., 

114  AND   116    KEARNY  STREET. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


A 


OTICE—THE   TRADE  AND  THE 

Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side,  "  Macondrav  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  th^  label,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
he  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY  &  CO.. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


J.  H.  TOBIN, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

114  MONTGOMERY  ST., 
Under  Occidental  Hotel, 

San  Francisco. 


Fall  and  Winter  Styles  in  Large  Va- 
riety now  On  Hand. 


GARFIELD 


Agents  wanted  for  life  of  President 
Garfield.  A  complete,  faithful  histo- 
ry from  cradle  to  igrave,  by  the  emi- 
nent biographer,  Col.  ConwelL  Books  all  ready  for  deliv- 
ery. An  elegantly  illustrated  volume.  Endorsed  edition. 
Liberal  terms.  Agents  take  orders  for  from  20  to  50  copies 
daily.  Outsells  any  other  book  ten  to  one.  Agents  never 
made  money  so  fast.  The  book  sells  itself.  Experience 
not  necessary.  Failure  unknown.  All  make  immense  prof- 
its. Private  terms  free.  GEORGE  STINSON  &  CO.. 
Portland,  Maine. 


$5 


Samples  worth  $5  free 
dress  STINSON  &  CO..  Portland,  Maine. 


to  $zo  J>er  day  at  home 


Ad- 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

18  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 


1 


Liquor    Dealers.    322"324     FRONT    STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


REMOVAL 


JOHN    MIDDLETON, 

(Successor  to  Middleton  &.  Famsworth), 

COAL    DEALER, 

lias  Removed  to 

10    POST    STREET. 


HOPE-DEAF 

Dr.  Peck's  Artificial  Ear  Drums 

PEBFECTLT  RESTORE  THE  HEABDiG 

and  perform  the  work  of  the  Natural  Drum, 
Always  In  position,  bat  invisible  to  other*. 

All  Conversation  and  even  whispers  heard  dis- 
tinctly. We  refer  to  those-  uaing  them.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular  with  testimonials.  Address, 
H.  P.  K.  PECK  &  CO.,  853  Broadway.  NewTork. 


Delos  Lake. 


Hosmer  P.  McKoon 


LAKE    &    MCKOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law 

310  Pino  Street,  Rooms  16,  13,  and  14. 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


$66 


a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  fre 
Address  H    HALLETT  &  CO.,  Portland     Ma 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


I  remember  once  upon  a  time  being  forbidden  to 
go  to  see  "Alixe,"  because  it  was  an  unhealthy 
drama.  But  they  preach  the  sermons  in  strange  wise 
in  these  latter  days,  and  perhaps  the  ennuied  young 
wire.  with  much  time  and  little  affair  upon  her  hands, 
and'  the  shadow  of  an  incipient  scandal  upon  her 
threshold,  might  learn  a  lesson  of  the  white-haired 
sinner  whose  tardy  punishment  comes  in  such  terri- 
ble form.  The  moralists  are  prone  to  overreach  them- 
selves now  and  tlhen,  as  any  one  will  acknowledge 
who  has  read  that  most  distasteful  book,  Mallock's 
"  Romance  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.",  It  makes 
one  apt  to  question  the  preacher's  motive  as  one  is 
alwavs  questioning  the  dramatists',  however  faithfully 
fhey  may  reward  the  good  and  punish  the  bad. 
"  Alixe"  has  come  in  for  its  fair  share  of  abuse.  And 
yet,  while  one  may  doubt  the  good  taste  which  leaves 
the  corpse  of  a  young  girl,  self-drowned  and  swathed 
in  damp,  clinging  river-weeds,  under  a  strong  lime- 
light and  in  fall  view  of  an  audience  throughout  a 
long  act,  one  may  fail  to  find  othfT  unhealthiness  in 
this  little  chronicle  of  a  day  in  a  French  household. 
It  is  simple  and  pure  enough  at  first,  in  all  con- 
science. A  muslin-clad  young  girl,  running  about 
the  garden  in  the  morning  sunlight,  meets  her  almost- 
dechred  lover,  tells  him,  with  pretty  enthusiasm,  of 
having  carried  the  basket  in  church  the  day  before, 
and  collects  a  little  something  from  him  for  the  poor 
— an  atrocious  habit,  by  the  way.  to  which  these 
otherwise  charming  young  Catholic  maidens  are  bred. 
And.  talking  of  simple  muslin,  what  a  magic  Alice 
Lingaxd  has  in  transforming  the  most  common- 
plice.  every-day  material  to  beauty  and  elegance. 
Notwithstanding  that  they  are  celebrated,  her  cos- 
tumes very  rarely  represent  much  value  in  money. 
But  she  dispenses  a  faultless  taste  upon  their  fashion- 
ing, and  nothing  prettier  than  this  vision  of  white 
and  blue,  this  new  Alixe.  has  stepped  from  out  the 
wings  this  many  a  day.  Mrs.  Lingard's  style  is  too 
heavy  and  strong  for  the  ingenuousness  of  the  part 
Her  voice  is  deepening  with  the  years,  and  she  begins 
to  seem  more  amply  fitted  for  the  more  arduous  roles. 
Yet  she  conceives  very  happily  the  temperament  of 
this  unplaced  young  girl,  so  that  the  tragedy  of 
the  close  does  not  seem  impossible  or  far-fetched. 
Clara  Morris  used  to  love  to  play  the  part ;  and.  al- 
though it  was  one  of  her  first  successes  at  Daly's, 
miny  used  to  object  that  its  climax  was  absurdly  un- 
real. But  it  is  just  the  step  which  either  of  these 
two  Alixes  would  take — the  Morris  Alixe  from  in- 
tensity of  feeling,  the  Lingard  Alixe  from  impetuos- 
ity. Indeed,  it  is  only  young  people  who  throw 
themselves  into  rivers.  One  rarely  reads  "Found 
Drowned  "  over  the  description  of  an  aged  man  or 
woman.  The  old  have  a  well-tried  confidence  in  the 
circumstance  of  chance.  It  takes  a  great  deal  to 
mike  the  world  a  blank  to  those  who  have  lived  long 
in  it.  In  "Alixe"  the  father  and  mother,  while 
harried  and  repentant,  live  on  through  the  new  sor- 
row and  shame,  while  the  young  life  is  crushed  with 
one  rude  blow.  .With  what  different  eyes  different 
people  look  upon  a  play  !  I  watched  a  young  maid 
weep  the  other  night  over  the  fast  accumulating  woes 
of  Alixe,  till  she  threatened,  in  the  abandon  of  her 
grief,  to  burst  into  loud  sobs.  But  she  was  checked 
at  intervals  by  the  amused  glances  of  her  guard- 
hns.  and  saved  the  probable  tela ire issement. 
She  rallied  with  a  sickly  little  assuring  smile 
each  time  to  show  that  she  was  not  completely 
overwhelmed  ;  but,  when  their  attention  was  once 
more  diverted  to  the  stage,  she  promptly  retired  into 
her  drenched  handkerchief,  and  wept  copiously  and 
luxuriantly.  At  the  same  time  a  pair  of  not  very 
dignified  young  gentlemen  were  in  convulsions  of 
laughter  over  the  adventures  of  the  invi ting-looking 
lounge,  which  occupied  a  conspicuous  position  in  the 
foreground.  It  had  been  draped  first  in  a  loose 
cover  of  Turkish  blue,  and  its  attractiveness  enhanced 
by  a  huge  pillow  of  warm  red,  and  into  this  pillow 
by  turns,  as  their  various  emotions  visited  them, 
each  one  in  the  cast  buried  their  several  afflictions. 
The  kind-hearted  marquise  confided  her  suspicions 
to  the  red  pillow  ;  the  double-dealing  De  Kerdran 
hurled  his  duplicity  into  its  red  depths  ;  the  white- 
haired  mother  of  Alixe  laid  her  maternal  yearnings 
for  Lucienne  upon  its  downy  expanse  ;  the  unhappy 
Count  de  Somerive  sought  its  friendly  comfort  with 
de  Kerdran 's  letter;  Alixe  grasped  it  with  jealous 
rage  when  she  gave  her  mother  the  cream  pitcher, 
and  when  it  was  discovered  in  the  last  act  wheeled 
around  to  give  the  corpse  fitting  effect  in  the  lime- 
light, there  was  a  badly  repressed  shriek  of  convulsive 
laughter  from  the  young  gentlemen  who  had  followed 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  pillow  with  such  absorbing  in- 
terest On  the  other  hand,  a  group  of  people  were 
deeply  interested  in  Miss  Fanny  Young,  who  certainly 
played  the  unhappy  Mademoiselle  Vallory  very  ac- 
ceptably, and  applauded  her  every  speech  most 
strenuously,  while  Mr.  Bradley,  who  played  equally 
well,  went  almost  unacknowledged.  However,  an 
interested  audience  can  not  afford  to  go  into  into  an 
ecstaqy  of  admiration  over  each  individual  player. 
It  is  the  tenor  of  the  story  which  absorbs  them, 
and  "Alixe"  is  a  sad  little  play,  take  it  how 
you  will,  and  if  people  find  a  luxury  in  weeping 
over  mimic  woes,  Alixe  will  give  them  a  good  cry  as 
readily  as  anything  the  French  drama  can  furnish. 
But  what  a  leap  it  will  be  next  week,  from  this  febrile 
sentiment  of  the  Gaul  to  the  granite  tragedy  of  the 
Briton,  the  passionate  sublimity  of  "King  Lear." 
Is  he  equal  to  it,  this  half-tried  actor,  even  with  his 
all-conquering  Louis  ?  His  sternly-moulded  face, 
his  rich  voice,  and  his  delightful  speech,  promise 
much,  but  will  the  tears  spring  as  spontaneously  over 
the  transcendent  woes  of  a  fallen  king  as  they  have 
dropped  over  the  sorrows  of  a  young  convent-bred 
girl  who  has  just  peeped  at  the  world?  Perhaps  so. 
It  would  seem  to  take  very  little  to  stir  people  into  a 
storm  of  feeling  who  are  willing  to  be  stirred,  for 
when  Billy  Emerson,  at  the  Standard  the  other  night, 
sang  that  odd  hodge-podge  about  Mrs.  McFadden's 
weight,  which  he  has  been  singing  to  half  a  thousand 
tunes  any  time  this  ten  years,  the  audience  rose  to 
the  occasion  en  masse,  and  encored  him  again  and 
again.  Was  it  for  the  new  times  or  the  old? — for  six 
or  seven  years  ago  is  old  times  to  many  of  us.  Some 
people  have  outgrown  their  taste  for  negro  minstrelsy, 
while  to  others  it  is  still  a  necessity.  To  such,  Billy 
Emerson  is  the  minstrel  par  excellence,  and  their 
pleasure  beamed  in  their  faces  the  other  night  as  they 
realized  that  he  is  here,  and  that  he  has  come  to  stay. 
They  are  not  of  the  groups  who  wrangled  so  fiercely 
last  week  over  the  comparative  merits  of  the  great  pi- 
anists. I  do  not  fancy  that  we  shall  see  them  at  the 
Liszt  recital  on  Friday.  What  do  they  crre  for 
that  romantic  figure  of  modern  times  of  whom 
a  writer  in  a  recent  periodical  says:  "Liszt  him- 
self, in  his  various  apparitions  as  Magyar,  monk. 
Don     Juan,     courtier,      abbe,     author,      virtuoso. 


composer,  is  a  very  picturesque  masquerader"? 
They  prefer  Billy  Emerson  as  Captain  Jinks  or  Mo- 
riarty.  What  would  they  think  of  a  soft-eyed  young 
disciple  of  music  the  other  day,  who  told  a  group  of 
us  in  a  thrilling  whisper  that  Joseffy  had  played 
"  Campanella"  for  an  encore.  "  Campanella,"  she 
cried,  with  widening  eyes  and  an  awed  voice,  "  Cam- 
panella, .vhich  no  one  but  Hartmann  has  ever  played 
in  public  in  San  Francisco  before,"  and  the  young 
enthusiast  wandered  off  into  dreamland,  to  the  inau- 
dible music  of  Campanella,  while  we  mundane  ones 
launched' forth  into  a  vigorous  and  not  strikingly  po- 
lite debate  as  to  whether  the  young  person  at  the 
Bush-Street  Theatre,  who  floats  in  mid-air,  is  there 
sustained  by  a  steel  contrivance  or  held  in  mesmeric 
sleep.  The  less  we  knew  about  it.  the  more  positive 
we  became  in  our  statements,  until  finally  those  inof- 
fensive ones  of  the  party  who  had  no  theory  at  all  felt 
obliged  to  get  one  up  on  the  spot,  and  maintain  it 
with  all  due  force.  How  many  long,  unamiable 
disputes  people  have  held  over  such  trifles?  For  who 
knows  yet  what  gave  the  livid  coloring  to  Croizette's 
face  in  the  closing  scene  of  "The  Sphinx,"  or  what 
was  Heller's  mystery  of  "second  sight  "  any  more 
than  they  know  who  wrote  the  "  Beautiful  Snow,"  or 
what  struck  Billy  Patterson  ?  There  is  a  rumor  in 
the  air  that  Mr.  Sheridan  is  to  be  assisted  in  his  re- 
vival of  "  King  I^ear  "  by  three  distinguished  young 
amateurs,  but  official  announcement  is  not  made  to 
that  effect  Perhaps  the  trio  intend  to  make  this 
deep  plunge  into  the  legitimate  incognito.  Perhaps, 
which  is  more  likely,  they  have  abandoned  what  was 
but  an  impulse,  and  will  leave  the  legitimate  to  the 
legitimists.  Perhaps,  if  "  King  Lear  "  be  a  success, 
we  are  to  have  a  long  succession  of  delightful  Shake- 
spearean revivals.  Perhaps — but  what  a  suggestive 
and  endlessly  comprehensive  little  part  of  speech. 
What  may  hap  is  endless.  What  will,  will  soon  be 
here.  Betsy  B. 

Along  time  ago  the  /4r^0#<z^published  a  number 
of  pieces  of  verse  describing  the  stormy  loves  of  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra.  Thev  began  with  Story's  well- 
known  poem,  and  tapered  down  to  Olive  Harper. 
They  covered  the  ground  pretty  thoroughly,  and  we 
think  we  exhausted  the  field.  But  we  did  not  ex- 
haust our  readers'  curiosity.  Every  now  and  again 
we  receive  little  pink-tinted  notes  running  something 
like  this  :  "  Dear  Argonaut :  Sometime  in  '77,  '78, 
or  '79  you  published  a  poem  containing  the  lines, 
'Oh,  what  is  honor  to  a  kiss  of  her,  clinging  and 
long  and  warm  and  rich  as  myrrh  ! '  Then  there 
was  another  about  the  same  date,  running  like  this  : 
'  I  dreamed  I  was  with  Antony,  and  in  his  arms  I 
lay."  Now,  if  you  would  find  these  numbers  and 
send  them  to  me.  you'd  oblige  me  ever  so  much. 
Enclosed  find  twenty  cents."  We  have  always 
hastened  to  oblige  the  writers  of  the  little  pink-tinted 
notes,  but  now  the  Cleopatra  numbers  are  exhausted. 
So  are  we.  We  have  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns, 
therefore,  and  in  the  Argonaut  Christmas  An- 
nual we  propose  to  print  the  whole  Cleopatra  busi- 
ness. We  will  even  admit  William  Shakespeare.  If 
there  is  any  verse  upon  this  extremely  loving  couple 
which  we  do  not  get,  it  will  not  be  our  fault.  As  a 
sort  of  a  side-show  to  the  Cleopatra  circus,  there  will 
be  some  thirty  odd  pages  of  miscellaneous  matter — 
Christmas  stories,  love  stories,  and  ghost  stories. 
We  have  been  urged  to  admit  a  few  advertisements, 
and  have  consented  to  do  so.  But  advertisers  must 
not  be  slow  in  making  arrangements,  for  our  edition 
will  be  a  very  large  one,  must  be  on  the  news-stands 
by  the  first  of  December,  and  requires,  generally, 
much  forehandedness.  The  Christmas  Annual 
will  be  a  forty-page  pamphlet,  the  size  of  the  Argo- 
naut;  it  will  consist  of  the  brightest  reading  matter 
that  we  can  get ;  the  first  edition  will  be  twenty-five 
thousand  copies,  and  it  will  be  sold  for  ten  cents  per 
copy.  Verbum  sat  sapienli — which  means  that  every- 
body will  buy  it. 

The  price  of  admission  to  the  theatres^] ike  every- 
thing else,  has  advanced  since  the  beginning.  It  is 
curious  to  look  back  and  observe  the  gradual  increase. 
Among  the  Romans  amusements  were  made  free  ; 
and  in  Athens,  up  to  the  time  of  Pericles.  500  B.  C. , 
the  people  could  enter  places  of  amusement  without 
payment.     But  after  some  time  there  came  a  change. 


"A  Pacific  Pastoral,"  (J.  F.  R.) — declined.  "An 
Acrostic."  (Bijou) — declined.  "A  Tribute  to  Gar- 
field." (W.  B. )— declined.  "An  Old  Man's  Prayer," 
— declined.  ' '  A  Piute  Story  " — declined.  ' '  Nursery, " 
— will  appear  soon.  "Decorative  Art"  —  Many 
thanks  ;  crowded  out ;  will  appear  next  week. 
"  Fair  Unknown  "■ — Next  week. 


—  Mr.  W.  E.  Sheridan  will  open  on  next 
Monday  evening,  October  24,  at  the  Baldwin  Thea- 
tre, in  the  role  of  King  Lear.  This  part  has  been  the 
ambition  of  the  world's  greatest  actors.  Garrick 
essayed  it  and  failed  ;  Edmund  Kean  did  a  little  bet- 
ter ;  and  Booth  most  nearly  reaches  the  ideal.  Mr. 
Sheridan  will  be  well  supported  by  a  complete  cast 
Entirely  new  scenery  has  been  prepared.  The  princi- 
pal roles  are  as  follows  :  King  Lear,  W.  E.  Sheridan  ; 
Edgar,  Mr.  Grismer  ;  Edmond,  Mr.  Osborne  ;  Fool, 
Mr.  Simms ;  Kent,  Mr.  Bradley  ;  Gloucester,  Mr. 
Thayer;  Goneril,  Miss  Nellie  Holbrook ;  Regan, 
Miss  Phcebe  Davis  ;  Cordelia,  Miss  Lou  Davenport 


—  Emerson's  Minstrels  have  made  a  great 
hit  during  the  past  week.  They  have  played  to 
crowded  and  enthusiastic  audiences.  "Standing 
Room  Only  "  has  been  hung  up  nightly.  Next  week 
there  will  be  many  amusing  novelties  and  an  entire 
new  programme. 

CC. — Sunday,  October  23.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Per- 
sons. 
Soup-  -French  Vegetable. 
Cantaloupe. 
Broiled  Shad. 
Hare  in  CiveL,   Saratoga  Potatoes. 
Lima  Beans.     Baked  Tomatoes. 
Roast  Beef.     Yorkshire  Pudding.     Cucumber  Salad. 
Roman  Punch.     Strawberries. 
Apples,  Peaches,  Oranges,  Plums,  Pears,  and  Grapes. 
To  Cook  Hare  in  Civejt. — When  the  hare  is  properly 
cleaned,  cut  in  pieces,  saving  as  much  of  the  blood  as  pos- 
sible    Put  in  a  saucepan,  set  on  a  brisk  fire  ;  two  ounces  of 
butter,  and  one  of  salt-pork,  cut  in  slices;  stir,  and  when 
the  pork  is  fried  lake  it  up,  and  put  the  pieces  of  hare  in  the 
pan  ;  stir  with  a  wooden  spoon,  and  cook  until  a  fine  golden 
color;  then  sprinkle  in  it  a   teaspoonful  of  flour, add  ten 
small  onions,  four  sprigs  of  parsley,  two  of  thyme,  two  cloves 
of  garlic,  a  bay  leaf,  salt,  pepper,  about  a  pint  of  claret 
wine,  the  same  of  broth,  three  or  four  mushrooms,  and  a  lit- 
tle grated  nutmeg  ;  boil  gently  till  done.     Dish  the  pieces 
of  hare,  throw  away  the  parsley,  thyme,  bay  leaf,  and  gar- 
lic ;  mix  the  blood  of  the  hare,  if  any,  in  the  sauce  ;  boil  about 
ten  minutes,  pour  over  the  hare,  and  serve  warm.     Many 
epicures  like  a  civet  better  when  prepared  one  or  two  days 
in  advance,  and  only  warmed  before  serving.     When   the 
civet  is  to  be  eaten,  place  the  dish  in  a  bain-marie,  or  in  an 
oven,  and  serve  when  warm. 


—  The  best  Modern  Encyclopedists  have 
the  admirable  custom  of  obtaining  for  their  works 
articles  on  the  various  subjects  embraced,  written  by 
eminent  authorities  on  such  subjects,  thus  making 
the  encyclopaedia  a  collection  of  standard  essays  on 
scientific,  historical,  and  general  subjects.  One  may 
easily  see  the  superiority  of  such  a  method  over  that 
of  having  but  one  or  two  individuals  prepare  such 
work  merely  by  their  own  efforts,  and  without  con- 
sultation with  aught  save  certain  books,  which  treat 
of  such  subjects.  Worcester's  Dictionary — of  which 
a  new  edition  has  recently  been  issued — was  not  the 
result  of  his  unaided  efforts.  He  procured  the  ser- 
vices of  the  most  eminent  scientists,  linguists,  and 
literary  men  in  the  country,  beside  consulting  with 
many  European  minds  on  intricate  subjects.  Such 
men  as  Agassiz,  one  of  our  most  renowned  modern 
scientists,  Felton.  whose  reputation  as  a  linguist  was 
European  as  well  as  unequaled  in  America,  Professor 
Asa  Gray,  who,  with  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  has  no  peer 
in  botanical  knowledge — all  these  and  many  more 
of  Harvard's  brightest  lights  united  with  Worcester 
in  the  compilation  of  a  dictionary  which  should  be 
an  authority  in  accurate  and  concise  definitions  and 
unquestioned  pronunciation.  Noah  Webster,  as  is 
well  known,  had  many  eccentric  ideas  in  regard  to 
pronunciation  and  spelling.  Before  we  had  direct  and 
easy  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  country  many 
provincialisms  in  pronunciation  had  become  preva- 
lent in  the  more  unsettled  districts.  Webster  care- 
fully preserved  all  these  faults  in  his  dictionary,  and 
stubbornly  refused  to  eliminate  them  from  his  sub- 
sequent editions.  Upon  his  death,  Chauncey  Good- 
rich, his  son-in-law,  took  the  occasion  to  correct  some 
of  the  glaring  defects,  and,  subsequently,  in  conjunction 
with  Noah  Porter,  of  Yale,  strove  to  remedy  the  faulty 
derivation  by  placing  that  branch  in  the  baods  of  a 
German  scholar.  It  was  thus  that  the  original  dic- 
tionary was  pieced,  altered,  and  patched,  until  Web- 
ster himself,  if  he  were  alive,  would  probably  disown 
it.  and  refuse  to  recognize  his  disfigured  literary  off- 
spring. So,  while  Webster's  Dictionary  is  mainly  the 
result  of  the  work  of  one  individual,  supplemented  by 
the  labors  of  three  men,  only  one  of  whom  was  a 
specialist,  Worcester's  Dictionary  is  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  brightest  lights  of  the  age,  all  of  whom 
were  noted  specialists  in  their  several  departments. 
Our  language  has  grown  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
Words  which  were  once  relegated  to"  the  slang  and, 
colloquial  dictionaries,  have  now  become  so  much  a 
part  of  our  conversation  that  they  must  be  admitted 
in  correct  usage.  Religion,  science,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages have  also  furnished  us  many  new  expressions. 
These,  also,  must  not  be  passed  by.  In  this  new 
edition  of  Worcester  will  be  found  twelve  thousand 
five  hundred  such  new  words  and  definitions.  Take, 
for  instance,  "  agnostic  "  and  "agnosdeism."  words 
which  the  new  religion  has  brought  into  use,  and 
which  are  continually  employed  in  our  pulpits.  Such 
a  word  as  this  requires,  for  the  general  public,  some 
definite  interpretation.  It  is  found,  together  with 
many  other  similar  words,  fully  defined  and  derived 
in  this  last  edition.  Literary  men  are  compelled  to 
leep  near  them  a  list  of  the  synonyms  of  all  the 
principal  words  employed.  A  most  thorough  list  is 
appended  to  the  new  ediUon  of  Worcester.  The  arti- 
cles on  the  development  of  language  are  quite  ex- 
haustive. Specimens  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  every 
tongue  are  given,  while  extracts  from  Ehglibh  writers 
of  different  periods  illustrate  philological  changes.  The 
arrangement,  too,  of  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Hebrew 
names  is  a  vast  improvement,  since  it  lucidly  illus- 
trates the  methods  and  rules  for  their  pronunciation. 
These  matters,  and  othersof  minor  importance,  unite  in 
making  this  by  far  the  superior  of  any  like  publication. 
It  is  true  that  Webster  has  acquired*  a  certain  popu- 
larity. But  it  is  a  factitious  popularity.  The  scholar 
prefers  Worcester.  The  fact  that  Webster  is  so  gen- 
erally followed  in  the  books  and  newspapers  of  the 
country  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  printers,  being 
used  to  that  dictionary,  prefej-  it  To  these  same 
gentry  was  intrusted  the  spelling  of  our  language  for 
several  centuries,  when  there  were  no  dictionaries. 
How  well  they  did  their  work  the  language  shows. 
It  is  the  most  arbitrary  and  unreasonably  spelled  one 
in  existence.  It  is  a  standing  warning  to  scholars  to 
take  the  care  of  it  from  their  hands,  and  the  first  step 
would  be  the  displacement  of  Webster  the  pedant, 
and  the  substitution  of  Worcester  the  scholar.  For 
sale  by  A.  Roman,  agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  No. 
120  Sutter  Street,  Room  15. 


—  DO  MEN    READ    DRY-GOODS  ADVERTISEMENTS? 

Probably  not  as  a  general  thing.  Sometimes  they 
miss  opportunities  by  not  doing  so.  For  instance, 
there  is  now  on  sale  at  the  White  House  a  large  as- 
sortment of  the  latest  noveldes  in  gentlemen's  neck- 
wear. Everj'  man  who  is  particular  about  that  part 
of  his  attire  knows  how  bard  it  is  to  be  suited  unless 
he  has  a  large  assortment  to  choose  from.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  White  House  has  also  a  large  line  of 
gentlemen's  hosiery  and  fine  cheviot  wool  underwear. 


—  We  are  Informed  by  Messrs.  White,  Grey 
&  Co.,  Nos.  114  and  116  Kearny  Street,  (formerly 
Mosgrove's,)  that  they  are  receiving  country  as  well 
as  city  patronage  through  their  advertisements  in  this 
journal  Among  others,  they  received  an  order  for  a 
bill  of  goods  from  Arizona,  the  sender  stating  that  it 
was  through  seeing  their  announcement  in  the  Argo- 
naut. We  would  be  pleased  if  such  of  our  readers 
as  patronize  those  firms  advertising  with  us  would 
state,  when  they  do  so.  that  it  was  through  this  jour- 
nal they  were  induced  to  such  action.  And,  particu- 
larly, when  they  go  to  the  store  of  White.  Grey  &  Co. , 
114  and  116  Kearny  Street,  (formerly  Mosgrove's.) 


—  Miss  Linda  Hoag,  who  has  assisted  on  call 
at  entertainments  for  charitable  and  benevolent  pur- 
poses for  the  last  two  years,  will  take  a  benefit  at 
B'nai-Brith  Hall,  on  Tuesday  Evening,  November 
1st  Leading  amateur  artists  have  volunteered  to 
assist  in  giving  a  good  entertainment,  and  we  hope 
that  her  friends  will  fill  the  house. 


—  The    Amber   Tip     Cigarettes, 
Puffs,"  will  not  stick  to  the  lips. 


'  Opera 


—  Wei  De  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure  has  been 
proved  to  be  a  positive  antidote  for  Catarrh,  at  any 
stage.  Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  infection  as  well 
as  a  local  inflammation,  the  elements  of  the  Cure  are 
absorbed  by  the  purulent  mucous.  It  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  important  medical  discovery  since  vac- 
cination. Supplied  by  all  Druggists,  or  delivered  by 
D.  B.  Dewev  &  Co.,  '182  Fulton  St,  N.  Y.,  at  $1  a 
package.  Pamphlets,  with  full  explanations  and  over- 
whelming proofs,  mailed  tree. 

—  On.  Painting.  Water  Colors,  Crayon,  and 
Porcelain  Painting.  Class  lessons  from  $5  a  month. 
Miss  Ryder,  T26  Kearny  Street,  Thurlow  Block. 


—  "Opera  Puffs"  Cigarettes,  the  Amber 
prepared  part  that  is  put  in  the  mouth,  will  not  stick 
to  the  lips. 


—  Gov.  Tilden's  Nephew  paid  5200  for  a 
lame  fast  horse,  and  invested  53  in  Centaur  Liniment, 
which  completely  cured  the  animal.  He  then  won  a 
$r,ooo  purse  on  the  Coney  Island  Course,  and  sold 
the  horse  for  51,800  —a  clean  profit  of  $2,597.  Pretty 
good  for  one  month. 


—  Our  Druggists  all  say  that  no  article 
is  so  popular  with  mothers,  nurses,  and  physicians 
as  Pi  chers  Castoria  for  children.  The  difference 
between  laughing  children  who  take  Castoria  and 
the  cross,  vomiting,  and  sickly  children  who  do  not, 
can  be  discerned  Irom  the  street 


B 


'ALDIV/N   THEATRE. 


Thomas  Maglire Manage 

This  (Saturday)  Afternoon  at  2  o'clock, 

ALICE    DUNNING    LINGARD 

—  AS  — 

CAMILLE! 


Monday October  'J4th 

Engagement  of  Mr. 

W.     E.     SHERIDAN, 

And  great  production  of 

KING    LEAR  ! 


8ST  Entire    new    scenery   painted    expressly 
Tor  this  piny. 


S^-  SECURE  YOUR  SEATS.' 


TJMI-RSON'S    STANDARD     THEA- 
J-^      TRE.  

Wm.  Emeeson .Manager 

EMERSON'S  MINSTRELS! 
EMERSON'S  MINSTRELS! 


-  HAVE    MAD 


A    DECIDED    HIT!       A    DECIDED    HIT  I 


The  honor  crowded  to  the  door* ! 

Standing:  Boom  ;il  8  o'clock! 

So  take  warning  and  reserve   ahead  ;   it   costs  you  nothing 
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EJtEBSOVS    rOPlXAR     PRICE*: 

Cents  for  reserved  seat  tn  Dress  Circle  or  Orchestra ; 
50  cents  Family  Circle  ;    Matinee,  50  and   25  cents. 


A    HEIIOIK    OF 


JAS.  A.  GARFIELD 

With  siiKjjestive  passages  from  his 
pnblic  and  private  writings,  com- 
piled by  William  Ralston  Balcli.  A 
tasteful  little  volume,  with,  a  snperb 
STEEL  portrait,  uniform  in  style  and 
binding  with  the  "Little  Classic  Se- 
ries." ISmo.  cloth,  red  edges  ;  price, 
$1. 

Printed  in  Boston  by  Houghton  A 
Co.,  and  Tor  -alt-  by 

Doxey  &  Co. 


PUBLISHERS     AND     BOOKSELLERS, 
691    MARKET    STBEET, 

San  Francisco. 

23T  Will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt 
of  price. 


MRS.WILLIAM  IRELAN 

TJAVING    RETURNED   FROM   EU- 

■*■  ■*■  ROPE,  where  she  was  the  pupil  of  Madame  E. 
Vough  in  Geneva,  has  opened  a  Studio  in  Thurlow  Block, 
126  Kearny  Street,  Room  51.  Also,  lessons  given  in  Oil, 
Porcelain,  and  Water  Colors.  Specialty :  Painting  en 
Gonoelte.     Elevator  in  building. 


SHAKESPEAREAN 

TALES    IN    VERSE. 

A  Kew  Fine  Art  Gift-Book  for  Yonug  People, 

With  nearly  one  hundred  full  pages  of  colored  and  other 
illustrations  from  ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS,  by  R.  An- 
dre, engraved  by  Efflrik  &  Dinger,  in  one  quarto  volume, 
elegantly  bound  in  extra  cloth,  FULL  GILT  SIDE  AND 
EDGES  Price,  $3.00. 
AT   ROMAN'S,  120  Sutter  Street,  (First  Floor,  Room  15J 


Boston  and  California 

DRESS    REFORM 

■IJ70RTHUNDERGARMENTS(SPE- 

**  CIAiTY,)  Children's  Corset- Waists,  Cashmere 
and  Merino  Union  Suits,  Shoulder-Braces,  Hygienic  Cor- 
sets, Hose  and  Skirt  Supports,  Emancipation  Waists  ana 

MRS.  M.  II.  OBEK. 
SOIE  AOEJIT.  430  Salter  Street. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


-Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store. )     Office  hours.  9  to  5. 

—  Musical  Eoxes,  Paillard&  Co.,  23  Dupont 
St.     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 

—  Prof.    Geo.   Gossman    began  a  Class  in 
Spanish  June  30th  ;  23  Powell  St.;  S2  per  month. 

—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's.  429  Montgomery. 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  Dentist,  No.  126  Kf.arnySt. 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


?£ERLEss 


TRADE    MARK 


STARCH. 

ABSOLUTE   PURITY 


Try 


UNEQUALLED   DELICACY. 

it  once  and  you  will  use  no  other 


HV.  *f.  HOUSTON  &  CO.,  PAuific Coast  Acehts 

SIS  &  217  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

GARDEN    HOSE 

Of  all  grades  and  sizes, 

THE  VERY  CHEAPEST  AND  VERY  BEST 

THE   CELEBRATED 

MALTESE    CROSS   HOSE, 

For  Garden  purposes  and  Fire  Departments. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  )!'('  g  €0. 

JOHN   W.  TAYLOR,  Manager, 
Corner  First  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


5^6  ar^pRO1^  freur 


VILLE  DE  PARIS 


W>  are  receiving  daily  direct .  ^ 
from  Paris  i he  verv  latest  hov-&u&;»^ 
elties  in  DRV  <;OOD*  for  Fall  W$M$MM 
and  Winter  wear. 

VERDIER,    MOREAU    &  CO. 

CITY    OF    PARIS. 


RANDOLPH    &   CO. 

JEWELERS. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of  Watches  and 
Jewelry,  Nos.  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street, 
corner  Sutter,  San  Francisco. 


HOUSEKEEPERS  I 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods.  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc.,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one-half  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  against  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  20  years. 


OUT  THIS  OUT  I 


We  predict  the  time  will  come  when  all  our  friends,  en- 
emies, subscribers,  and  every  reasonable  person  will  pur- 
chase their  Household  Furniture  of  TERRY  &  CO.,  74? 
Market  Street,  opposite  Dupont.  They  sell  Carpets,  Stoves, 
t  'rockery,  Elegant  Chamber  Sets,  Parlor  Suits,  Pianos,  Pic- 
tures, Oil  Paintings— in  tact,  everything  you  can  ask  for. 
They  treat  you  liberally,  give  you  what  you  buy,  and  never 
lose  a  customer. 

Always  remember  TERRY  &  CO.'s  Mammoth  Furniture 
and  Art  Emporium,  747  Market  Street,  opposite  Dupont. 

> OT  E. — The  above  fills  a  want  tbe  public  bave  Ions  felt.  It  lias 
already  grown  into  a  large  enterprise.  Yet  it  is  nothing  com- 
pared to  what  it  will  be,  as  oar  readers  find  out  what  a  nice  place 
it  is  to  visit,  and  to  buy  goods. 


SAMUEL   P.   MIDDLETON.  AUCTIONEER 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

116  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


TMs 
Cnt  snows 

the 

Exact  Size 

of 

tie  WatcL 


UNTING  CASE  WATCH 

IMITATION  GOLD! 

Wenow  offer  to  the  readers  of  this  paper  a  first-doss  watch 
in  every  particular.  Heretofore  alow-prieed  watch  has  been 
the  poorest  of  investments,  being  of  no  value  as  a  time-keeper, 
and  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  and  expense  to  its  owner. 
The  Watch  we  offeryouis  amarvel  of  accuracy  and  cheanncpv, 
and  we  are  now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history,  able  to 
offer  a  low-priced,  perfectly  reliable  Wuteh,  suitable  for  uce 
on  Railroads  Steamer*,  and  other  places  where  accurate  time 
is  required.   The.  annexed  cut  shows  the  exact  size  of  the  Watch  ; 
the  movements  are  nickeled  and  Swiss  make,  known  the  world 
over  for  their  excellency  and  fine  finish.   The  case  is  finished  from 
a  comoosir.lnn  of  metals  so  closely  resembling  Gold,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  the  best  judges  to  distinjniish 
the  difference.    It  is  the  best  substitute  for  Gold 
ever  discovered  and  will  stand  the  odd  test.  The  ro 
is  now  a  growing  demand  for  just  such  a  watch, 
and  we  propose  to  sell  a  limited  number  at  a 
special  low  price,  and  we  believe  the  vast  army 
of   Profcvtlonal  Men,   School  Teachers,  Me- 
chanic-*, Farmcm  and  Laborers,  will  appreciate 
this  bargain,  and  continue  to  purchase  from  us 
othergoods,asshown  ih  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

PUB  GRASP  OFFER !  ft^'ll^Zt 

it-  dnce  our  goods  in  the  United  States,  we  make 
the  following  unprecedented  offer:  Upon  receipt 
of  only  $7.00  and  this  advertisement,  we  will 
forward,  all  charges  prepaid,  and  guarantee  to 
reach  you  in  good  order,  one  of  the  above  de- 
scribedwatcbes,  securely packed  in  a  wooden  case. 
We  can  only  send  out  a  limited  numbur  of  these 
watches  at  price  named,  and  to  protect,  ourselves 
from  jewel. rs  and  others  ordering  in  quantities. 
we  will  insert  thisadvertise-uent  in  this  paper  bu£ 
one  time,  hence,  require  you  to  cut  It  out  and 
send  to  us  with  your  order,  that  we  may  know  you 
are  entitled  to  the  benefitsof  thisoffer.  Underno 
circumstances  will  we  sell  more  than  one  watch 
at  above  price  to  any  one  person,  but  if  others  are 
desired  we  will  furnish  them  at  regular  catalogue 

Sriee.  Many  of  our  agents  sell  this  watch  at  from 
20.00  to  SS5.00.  We  will  mailyou  a  catalogue 
at  same  ti  aie  we  send  watch,  and  feel  sure  you  will 
be  so  well  satisfied  that  you  will  show  catalogue 
and  watch  to  your  friends,  thus  assisting  us  in  selling  other  goods  of  standard  quality,  which  are  manu- 
factured from  newand  original  designs,  and  which  we  guarantee  to  give  satisfaction,  "ft  e  will  be  responsible 
for  money  if  sent  by  Registered  Letter,  P.  O.  Money  Order,  or  Draft  made  payable  to  our  firm.  We  will  send 
the  Watch  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination,  provided  you  send  $2.00  to  guarantee  us  against  1  sa  by 
express  charges ;  but  if  you  send  us  full  amount  with  your  order,  we  will  prepay  all  shipping  charges  and 
ship  watch  on  day  order  is  received.  As  to  our  responsibility,  we  refer  you  to  any  Bank  in  this  City.  If  you 
do  not  order  at  once  preserve  this  advertisement  for  future  use.  If  you  send  us  #1.00  extra  when  you  order 
Watch,  we  will  send  a  handsome  Watch  Chain  and  Charm  made  from  a  composition  metal  resembling  Gold* 
Address  G.  TT.  JPETTZBONE  &  CO.,  No.  25  Maiden,  Zane,  New  Tork  City. 


Effectually  cure  MALARIAL  DISEASES,  VI- 
TALIZE tbe  system,  purify  and  cleanse  tbe  LIV- 
ES and  MONEYS,  and  effectually  arrest  tbe 
ravages  of  tbe  dreadful  ALCOHOL  ILABIT,  DIP- 
SOMANIA. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Wine  Merchants 


MRS.  EMMA  SMALL 

fJAS    RESUMED     BUSINESS    AT 

her  new  Dressmaking  Parlors,  Rooms  27  and  28,. 
Samuels's  New  Building,  131  Post  Street,  where  she  will  be 
pleased  to  see  her  friends  and  patrons.  Fourth  floor. 
Take  Elevator. 

OPERA    PUFFS 

AMBER  TIP  CICARETTES! 

TAKE  THE  LEAD. 

For    Sale    by    all    Dealers. 


HARDIE  & 

DARLING, 

(Successors  to  D.  HARDIE  &•  CO. J 

CARPETS,    OIL    CLOTHS,    LEYOLEIH     FLOOR 

CLOTH,  SHADES,  LACE  OBTAINS, 

AND    MALL    PAPERS. 

J19  Market  Street .Vear  Third. 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns— October  Styles. 

(TEND   STAMP   FOR   CATALOGUE. 
*-*     AGENCY.  134  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


7JO  NOT   SACRIFICE    YOUR    FUR- 

*S  N1TURE,  PIANOS,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding,  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE    THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Paintings,  with 

J.   H.    MOTT   &.    CO., 
&17  Market  St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  floor. 

Large,    airy   brick  building,   with    elevator.      MONEY 
LOANED  on  valuable  goods.     Terms  moderate. 


V.   AUOLPHK    LOW   &   CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


f\FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

*-'     Street 
C3T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments 


WOM  EN'S 

CHRISTIAN   TEMPERANCE  UNION, 

Five-Cent  Coffee   House,   and  Free 
Keading  Room. 

29  Sacramento  Street,  between      Kean  y  and  Montgomery. 


O.  BEACH, 

BOOKSELLER    AND    STATIONER. 

New  Styles  In  Fancy  Stationery, 

Marcus  Ward's  Irish  Linen  Papeterles, 
Standard,  Miscellaneous,  and  Juvenile  Books, 

107  Montgomery  Street,  opp.  Occidental  Hotel 


THE  OLDEST  DRY-COOPS  HOUSE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

We  have,  at  Reduced  Prices,  a  fine  stock  of  Broche  Black  Silks ;  all  the  newest  fashions  in  Cloth,  Satin,  Velvet,  Plush,  and  Fur  Winter 
Wraps ;  the  latest  patterns  in  Ulsters;  decided  novelties  in  Woolen  Dress  Goods;  and  a  new  line  of  Hosiery. 

J.  W.  DAVIDSON  &  CO. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE  TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

Some  Motion. 
"  I've  a  notion," 

Said  Neptune, 
"  To  have  a  calm  ocean," 
And  with  a  calm  motion 
He  stilled  the  commotion, 
And  made  a  calm  ocean. 

"  I've  a  notion," 

Said  the  whale, 
"  To  have  a  commotion  "  ; 
And  then  with  his  tail 
He  broke  the  calm  ocean, 
('Twas  not  a  calm  motion,) 
And  made  a  commotion 
All  through  the  calm  ocean, 

—  Unknown  Liar. 


HOTELS   AND    RESTAURANTS. 


Puck's  Patience  Poetry. 

A  C.  C.  N.  Y.  young  man, 

A  rhetoric  prize  young  man, 

A  first  in  a  class  o'  nine, 

Y.  M.  C.  Asinine, 

Rise-at-the-bar  young  man. 

A  feet-on-the-desk  young  man, 
A  tip-your-chair-back  young  man, 

A  rather  Byronical, 

Austin  Dobsonical, 
Rhyme-on-the-spot  young  man. 

A  two-for-a-cent  young  man, 
A  calico-shop  young  man, 
Very  egotistical, 
■  Protestant-Episcopal, 
Dry-goods  store  young  man. 

A  very-first-night  young  man, 
A  beer-'twixt-the-acts  young  man, 

A  dreamy  Homerical, 

Trinity  clerical, 
Cocktail-at-morn  young  man. 

A  Polo  Club  young  man, 
A  solitaire  stud  young  man. 

An  Anglo-fanatical, 

Ultra  erratical, 
Ha'porth  of  gin  young  man. 

—After  Gilbert. 

The  Careless  Brakeman. 
My  hero  was  a  brakeman  good, 

His  name  was  Jacob  Klous  ; 
No  place  could  Jacob  call  his  home 

Except  the  Westinghouse. 

He  was  a  very  sober  man, 

And  scarcely  ever  spoke  ; 
And  though  he  was  a  brakeman,  still 

The  .pledge  he  never  broke. 

He  never,  as  some  brakemen  do, 
Laughed  at  his  living  load  ; 

For  though  he  rode  upon  the  rail, 
Ne'er  railed  he  on  the  road. 

To  help  the  girls  from  off  the  car 

Jake  always  was  in  haste  ; 
He  ne'er  was  knownto  waste  his  lime 

When  he  could  press  a  waist. 

When  stationed  in  the  car  one  day — 
He  was  below  her  station — 

He  saw  a  girl,  her  station  called. 
And,  with  precipitation. 

Rushed  to  the  steps  to  help  her  off— 

A  step  he'd  ta'en  before — 
He  fell  beneath  the  car  ;  he  was 

Not  car-fell  as  of  yore. 

And  when  they'picked  up  armless  Jake, 
He'd  not  the  heart  to  say : 
1 '  Dear  miss,  you  long  have  had  my  heart, 
Accept  my  anm  to-day." 

The  moral  of  this  railway  tale 

Is  this — now  do  not  scoff: 
If  brakemen  will  hand  off  the  girls. 

Their  own  hands  may  come  off. 

—Boston  Transcript. 

"  Luscious  and  Sorrowful." 
Beautiful,  tender,  wasting  away  for  sorrow  ; 
Thus  to-day ;  and  how  shall  it  be  with  thee  to-mor- 
Beautiful,  tender — what  else  ?  [row  ? 

A  hope  tells. 

Beautiful,  tender,  keeping  the  jubilee 
In  the  land  of  home  together,  past  death  and  sea  ; 
No  more  change  or  death,  no  more 
Salt  sea-shore. 
— From  Christina  Rossetti's  new  book  of  poems. 

Oh,    Why? 
'  Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud?" 
Or  take  in  its  strength  such  a  boastful  delight? 
A  single  bald  hornet  can  scatter  a  crowd, 
And  a  wasp  that  means  business  can  put  it  to  flight. 
—  Greenfield  Republicaji. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block   in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  is  the  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
It  is  lire  and  earthquake-proof.  It  has  five 
elevators.  Every  room  Is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
The  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  iUnminatcd  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies.  Its 
carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  phut.  The  restaurant  is  the  finest 
in  the  city. 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT. 


ASSESSMENTS  AND  DIVIDENDS. 


CI  ERR  A  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

*-"^  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business, 
San  Francisco,  California,  Location  of  works,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  sixth  day  of  October,  1881,  an 
assessment  (No.  70)  of  One  Dollar  ($1)  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  57,  Navada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  tenth  (xoth)dayof  November,  1881,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  TuEsnAY, 
the  29th  day  of  November,  i88i,to  paythe  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

E.  L.   PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  57,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


0 


FIRST    CLASS    IN    ALL    RESPECTS. 


f\UIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

\£    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     ^F'Entrance, 
sonth  side  of  Court.  A.   D.    SHARON. 


THE  EBBITT, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

TTEADQUARTERS    FOR     PACIFIC 

■*■  ■*■  Coast  people,  and  Army  and  Navy  Headquarters. 
Four  iron  Fire  Escapes,  and  the  finest  and  most  commodi- 
ous Elevator  in  the  world.  Terms — $4.,  $3,  and  §2-5°  Per 
day.  The  EBBITT  is  on  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  and  F 
Streets,  on  both  horse  railroads,  and  equi-distant  from  the 
Capitol  and  White  House. 

C.   C.  WILLARD,  Proprietor. 


PACIFIC 


OCEAN  HOUSE 

SANTA   CRUZ. 


E.  J.  Swift, 


Proprietor, 


'T'HE  ABOVE  FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE 

has  been  thoroughly  renovated  and  put  in  first-class 
order.  Santa  Cruz  is  the  Long  Branch  of  the  Pacific,  and 
the  finest  watering-place  on  the  Coast. 


PHIR   SILVER   MINING    CO  MP  A- 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Location  of  Works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1881,  a 
assessment  (No.  40)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  Third  day  of  November,  1881,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the 
twenty-third  day  of  November,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary, 

Office — Room  No.  16  Nevada  Block,  No,  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,   202    MARKET   STREET. 


GEO.   W.    PRESCOTT. 


IRVING  M.   SCOTT. 


H.  T.  SCOTT. 


UNION   IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOn  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Cor.  First  and  Mission  Sts,, 

P.  O.  Box,  2138.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

NATURAL  APERIENT 


ItttiKabipR 

'W>|3)arco6 

Sur&, 

and  Gentle.' 


FOR  SALE   BY 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


A  DOGGEREL  JINGLE. 

la    Memory    of    "  Wee    Jock " 

' '  /  canna  but  believe  that  drnugs  liae  sowls. " —  The 
EU rick  Shepherd. 

"  But  thinks,  admitted  to  t/mt  equal  sky, 
His  faithful  dog  sliall  bear  him  company." 

—Pofe. 
To  you  who  read  this  melancholy  lay, 
Pause  for  one  moment ;  breathe  one  tender  sigh 
For  one  whose  heart  is  sad  and  very  sore 
Since  Jock  did  die. 

"  Do  doggies  gang  to  heaven?  "  a  bairn  once  asked. 
At  simple  faith  like  this  the  wise  may  mock. 
And  yet,  perhaps  in  heaven  there  may  be  room 
E'en  for  wee  Jock. 

If  heaven  is  love,  then  sure  the  Father  will 
Gather  around  us  all  we  loved  on  earth  ; 
Dear  friends,  sweet  flowers,  and  e'en  dumb  brutes  we 
By  stall  or  hearth.  [loved, 

When  home  at  last  the  Shepherd's  summon  calls 
To  be  at  rest,  and  join  His  blessed  flock. 
In  loving  patience,  there,  perhaps,  will  wait 
Wee  Norlan'  Jock. 
San  Francisco,  October  21,  1881.  H.  D. 


OUR  BEST  REWARD. 
Winston.  Forsythe  Co.,  N.C., March  15, 1880. 
Gents — I  desire  to  express  to  you  my  thanks  for 
your  wonderful  Hop  Bitters.     I  was  troubled  with 
dyspepsia  for  five  years  previous  to  commencing  the 
use  of  your  Hop  Bitters  some  six  months  ago.  My 
cure  has  been  wonderful.  I  am  pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church  of  this  place,  ana  my  whole  con- 
gregation can  testify  to  the  great  virtue  of  your 
bitters.        Very  respectfully.     Rev.  H.  Ferebee. 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  Feb.  3, 18S0. 
Hof  Bitters  Co.:-l  thinkitmy  duty  to  send  you 
a  recommend  for  thebencfitof  any  person  wishing 
to  know  whether  Hop  Bitters  are  good  or  not.     I 
know  they  are  pood  for  general  debility  and  indi- 
gestion; strengthen  the  net  voussys  tern  and  make 
new  life.     I  recommend  my  patients  to  use  them. 
Dr.  A.  Pratt,  Treaterof  Chronic  Diseases. 
Send  for  Circulars  of  Testimonials,  to 

HOP  BITTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Toronto,  Ont,,  or  London,  Eng. 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO'S 

BEAUTIFtX  ETEK-BL003IXXG 


The  only  establishment  making  a  SPECIAL 
BUSINESS  OF  ROSES.  50  LARCE  HOUSES 
for  ROSES  alone.  We  deliver  Strong  Pot  Plants, 
suitable  for  immedic  abloom,  safely  by  maiLrostp  aid, 
5  splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  all  labeled,  for  SI ; 
!2forS2;  l9forS3;  26forS4;  35forS5;  75for 
SIO:  106  for  S13.  We  C1VE  AWAY,in  Pre- 
miums and  Extras,  more  ROSES  than  most  es- 
tablishments grow.  Our  NEW  CUIDE,  «  complete 
Treatise  on  the  Eose.'iO'pp.elegantly  illustrated — free  to  alt 

THE  DINCEE  4  CONARD  CO. 
Rose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  rfc 


JDELCHER  SILVER  MINING  CO. 

^~*^  Location  or  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hei  eby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  29th  day  of  September,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  z8)of  One  Dollar  ($1)  per  share,  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  8,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (Stock  Exchange 
Board  Building),  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  first  (1st)  day  of  November,  1881,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thursday, 
the  24th  day  of  November,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent  as- 
sessment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JNO.  CROCKETT,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  8,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (S.  F.  Stock  and  Ex- 
change Board),  San  Francisco.  California. 


WANTED 

AT  ONCE 

Id  every  County  to  pell  the  Wallace  Improred  '  'Peerless"  Waiter. 

Big  Commission,  Easy  Sale,  Exclusive  Territory.  It  la  without 
doubt  the  best  self-operating  Washer  In  the  world.  It  will  wash 
any  kind  of  clothes  clean,  from  a  hand ke rcbluf  to  a  bed  quilt, 
without  a  particle  of  rubbing.  It  will  flt  in  any  kind  of  boiler. 
We  also  mnnafactnre  a  special  style  tii.it  will  flt  la  tbe  old 
fashioned  wash-pot,  bo  common  lu  the  South.  It  will  do  all  tha 
family  washing  better  thun  It  can  be  donu  la  any  other  way  ;  In 
less  than  half  the  time  It  takes  by  baud,  and  with  one-hnir  tha 
soap,  without  any  chemicals  or  washing  preparations,  and  with- 
out the  exhausting  labor  and  the  ruinous  w>-arand  tear  of  gar- 
ments as  by  the  wash-board,  or  as  by  the  different  processes  of 
pounding,  squeezing  and  dashing  tho  very  life  out  of  them.  The. 
operation  of  tbe  machine  consists  In  rapidly  and  continuously 
forcing  all  the  hot  water  contained  la  tho  boiler  Irom  the  bottom 
to  the  surface,  through  tbe  discharge  pipe,  at  Die  rate  of  lBgalloDB 
per  minute,  when  la  full  operation,  and  then,  by  the  force  of 
auction  drawing  It  downward  through  the  soiled  linen,  causing 
it  to  search  out  and  eradicate  every  atom  of  dirt ;  leaving  the 
articles  alterrluslng  thoroughly  clcunseil  and  punned,  and  having 
the  pure  whiteness  of  new  goods  Imparted  to  them.  The  Washer 
Is  especially  valuable  for  wanhlng  al  I  kinds  of  fracllo  fabrics,  such 
as  laces,  lawns,  cambrics,  4c,  which  are  too  delicate  to  be  eub- 
j  ected  to  the  wash-board.  We  want  scots  to  remember  thai  oux 
Washer  Is  the  original  self  operating  Washer,  Since  our  patent 
was  granted  (March  23, 1869 1,  there  has  been  over  20  imitations 
offered  for  Bale,  some  of  which  are  a  direct  Infringement  on  our 
patent  ;  but  the  universal  verdict  Is  that  our  Waoher  la  still  the 
"  best."  It  la  made  of  non-corrosive  metal,  and  is  warrauted 
never  torust  or  to  getout  or  repair.  It  throws  two  steady  streams 
and  will  work  with  much  less  heat  than  any  other  Washer.  One 
a^ent  reports  140  sales  in  one  month  ;  another  12  In  two  weeks  ; 
another  sold  40  In  ten  days.  We  have  ecores  of  agents  who  are 
selling  12  Washers  everv  weak.  Any  Intelligent  mm  or  woman 
can  do  as  well.  AGENTS  WASTED  In  every  County.  Most  of 
our  agents  are  averaging  over  ♦100  profit  every  month.  Re- 
member, we  e/uarantae  every  Washer  to  give  perfect  BatlBlactlon. 
Price,  only  S3,  delirered  free,  all  charges  paid,  to  an  v  part  of  the 
United  States.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders.  Remit  by  Post 
Office  order,  registered  letter,  bank  check  or  dr«rt.  For  our 
responsibility  we  refer  you  to  any  Newepaperor  Express  Company 
In  this  city.  Descriptive  circulars  and  foil  dlrertlons  sent  with 
each  machine.  AddrCEs,  WALL  ACE  WASHER    CO. 

60  .  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 


A.  VIGNIER, 


IRA    P.    RANKIN. 


A.    P.    BRAYTON 


PACIFIC   IRON   WORKS 

RANKIN.  BRAYTON   &  CO., 

137  to  133  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills,  Engines — 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc.,  etc 


IMPORTER  OF 


FINE  FRENCH  WINES 

In  Glass  and  Wood. 
Clarets,  Burgundies,  Sauternes, 

FINE    COGNACS,    ETC. 


JOS.  F.  FORDERER. 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvanized    Iron    Cornices, 

Chimney  Tops  and   Iron  Skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53    BEALE    STREET. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 

A.  P.  HOTALING  &  CO. 

Sole  Ageots  for  the  J.  H.  CUTTER 

OLD  R0IJRR0N  WHISKY, 

And  Importers  of 

FINE   WINES    AND    LIQUORS, 
429  and  431  Juckson  Street,        San  Francisco. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFLVERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

ANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 


M< 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOW,  President. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  C\  fl  A  I  Order  for  House 
and  Retail  1 ,  1 1 A  I      or  Office  by 
Dealer   in  UUflL Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    1%0    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  GO. 

CHEMISTS  AJTD  PERFUMERS, 

No.  635  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 
IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 


I 


turnery.  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods  Toilet  Articles,  etc 


PAYOT,  UPHAM  &C0 

Stationers,  Booksellers. 

Commercial  Printers, 

and  Clank  Book  Manufacturer.*, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


H.  L,  DODGE L.  H.  SWEENEY J    E.  RUGGLRS. 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

....AND.... 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  n6  Market,  and  n  and  ii  California  Sts. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -  -      325  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


II VXTIXGTOX,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS   OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 


Junction  Rush  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
5Sr  to  58  K  Street,  Sacramento. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

X.  GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

641  Sacramento  Street. 


TH  E       ARGONAUT. 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


Time   Schedule,    Sunday,  Angnst  38,  18S1. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS: 


9,30  A.  M 
*3-00  P.  M. 
"4.00  P.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
3.30  f.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 
9.30  A.  M. 
4.30  P.  M. 
9.30  A.  M. 
I.OO  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
'3.30  P.  M. 
(S.OO  A.  M. 
9.30  A.  M. 
,8.00  A.  H. 
5,00  P.  M. 
9.30  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
IO.OO  A.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 
5.30  P.  M. 
S.OO  A.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 
*4.oo  P.  M. 
8.0O  A.  M. 
3.00  P.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
9.30  A.  M. 
•3.00  P.  M. 
I3.3O  P.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 
S.OO  A.  M. 
"3.30  P.   M. 


DESTINATION. 


-  Ann   i_  li  and  Martinez. 


.  Benicia  . 


■  ■  Calistoga  and  Napa* 


1  Deming  and  )  Express 

\  East f  Emigrant 

. .  El  Paso,  Texas 

IGaltand^via  Livermore 

\  Stockton  )  via  Martinez 

. .  Knight's  Landing 

"  "      (J  Sundays  only) 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  .Livermoie  and  Niles 


. .  Madera  and  Yosemite . 


.  Marysville  and  Chico 

.  Niles(seealsoLivermore&NiIes) 
'  Ogden  and  )  Express 

East }  Emigrant 

'.  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

J"  Sacramento,  }  via  Livermore. . . 

Colfax,  and*)- via  Benicia 

[  Alta J  via  Benicia 

.Sacramento  River  Steamers.. . . 
.San  Jose  and  Niles 


..Vallejo. 


{{Sundays  only) 


.  .Virginia  City. . 
..Woodland 


.Willows  and  Williams. 


2.35  P.  M. 

*I0.05  A.  M. 

*I2.35  P.  M. 

7.3S  P.  M. 
II.35  A.M. 

7.35  P-  M- 
*I0.05  A.  M. 

2.35  P.  M. 

6  05  A.  M. 

2.35  P.  M. 

6.05  P.  M. 
*  12.35  p-  M- 

6.05  P.  M. 
II.35  A.  M. 

2.35  P.  M. 

6.05  P.   M. 

8.35  A.  M. 

2.35  P.  M. 
*I2.35  P.  M. 

7.35  P.  M 

4.05  P.  M. 
II.35  A.  M. 

6.O3  A.  M. 

7.35  P.  M- 

6.05   P.   M. 

7.35  P-  M- 
II.35  A.M. 
*6.00A.M. 

4.05  P.  M. 

9.35  A.  M. 

7.35  P.  M. 

2.35  P-  M. 
*I0.05  A.  M. 
tlI-35  A.M. 
*-i2-35  P.  M. 
II.35  A.M. 
11.35  A.  M. 
*7.35  P.  M. 
*7-35  P-  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Fraocisco  at  9.30  a.  m 
Pacific  Express  from  "  Ogden  "  at  San  Pablo 
Express  from  "Deming"  at  Antioch. 


should   meet 
also,  Pacific 


FROM  SAN    FRANCISCO.  DAILY. 
To    EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.io,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,    10.30, 

11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00,   8.10,  9.20, 

10.40,  *n.45- 
To  ALAMEDA— "t6.io,    7,00,   M7.30,  8.00,   *t8.30,    9.00, 
t9,3o,   10.00,  11.00,   12.00,  1.00,  2.00,  3.00,  *t3'3°.  4-°°. 

*t4.30,  5.00,  *t5-30  6.00,  *t6.30,  '7.00,  8.10,  9.20,  10.40, 

*n-45. 
To  BERKELEY — 7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.30,  11.30,    1.00.  3.00 

4.00,  5.00,  6.00,  *6-30. 
.WEST  BERKELEY— *6.io,  8.00,  10.00,    12.00,  1.30, 

3.30,  4.30,  5.30.  *6-3=>- 

TO   SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— *s. 20,  *6.oo,  6.50,  and 

on  the  24th  and  54th  minute  of  each  hour  (exceptine  2.24, 

p.  M.)  from  7.24  a.  M.  to  6.54  p.  m.,  (inclusive,)  8.00,  9.10, 

10.30. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5.io,   '5.50,  6.40,    7.44,    8.44 

9.44,    10.44,     "-44.     i2-44>    1-44,     2-44.    3-44.     4-44.     544 

6.44,  7.50.  9.00,  10.20. 
From   ALAMEDA — *5-oo,   *5.4o,  6.25,  7.00,  *.7.3°>  8.00, 

*t8.30,  9.00,    *t9-3°i   10.00,    *lio.30,   11.00,   12.00,    i.oo, 

3.00,  *!3-30,  4.00,  *t4-3°.  5-°°.  *l5>3°>  °-°o.  *t<5-30,  *7-2°, 

**7-30.  8"30,  9-55- 
From  BERKELEY — *5-40,  ^6.30,    7.30,    8,30.  9.30,   10.30 

11.30,  1.00.  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— *5-4a.  *6-3°>  8.00.  10.00,  12.00 

i-3°»  3-3°.  4-3°.  5-3°.  *6-3°- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 

From   SAN  FRANCISCO— *7-i5,    9.15,  «-X5i   *-*5,  3-*5 

5-15- 
From  OAKLAND— *6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15  2.i5»4.*-5- 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 


"  Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  St  Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 

A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


WILLIAMS,     DIMONO    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,   Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


S.  &   G.  GUMP, 

581    and   583  Market  Street,  S.  F.. 

Manufacturers  of 

JhUrrors,  Cornices,  Uardvrood  Mantles,  Picture 

Frames,  and  Bric-a-Brnc. 

IMPORTERS  of  GOUPIL'S  ENGRAVINGS,  CHRO- 
MOS,  PHOTOGRAPHS,  ETC. 


L.   D.  Latimer.  Wm.  W.  Morrow 

LATIMER   &   MORROW, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

Rooms  75,  76,  and  77  \evada  Block, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


w> 


S.  P.  C0LLI5S  &  CO. 

HOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Cl>ampagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  5"  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.   F. 


J.  M.  BtFFINGTOK, 

MINING     SECRETARY. 

309  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery,  second 

floor,  over  ./Etna  Insurance  Co.,  San  Francisco, 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


TAKER,  HARKER  A  CO. 

JMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

'      GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


fQ-gg  AIL  HOAD.'g  j| 

BROAD    GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT 

Commencing  Saturday,  June  4,  1881,   and   until  fur- 
ther notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and    Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


J-30A.M, 
3.40  A.  M. 


30  A 

M 

40  A 

M 

30  P 

M 

25  P. 

M. 

40  A 

M 

30  P 

M 

40  A 

M 

30  P 

M 

DESTINATION. 


'.   ..San    Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
J Menlo   Park 


.  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  [_ 
. . .  Principal  Way  Stations . .   f 

v  j 

..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville,  \ 
and  Salinas J 

.  .HolUster  and  Tres  Pinos. ..   > 


..Monterey,    Aptos,    Soquel,  \ 
and  Santa  Cruz > 

.  .Soledad  and  Way  Stations. . . 


3.36  p- 

t8.i5  p. 
6.0  p. 

M 

M 

I0.02  A. 

M 

9.O3  A. 
*8.I0  A. 

M 
M 

6.4O  A. 

M 

3-36  *> 

18.15  P. 
6.00  p. 

M 

M 
M 

fI0.02  A. 

M 

9-03  A 

M 

6.00  P. 

M 

'10.02  A. 

M. 

6.00  P. 

M 

'10.02  A 

M 

6.00  P. 

M 

'10.02  A 

M 

6.QO  P. 

M 

*  Sundays  excep  ed.     t  Sundays  only. 


Stage  connections  are  made  daily  with  the  10.40  A.  m* 
train,  except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  con* 
nect  with  8.30  A.  M.  train. 

Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  9.  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

B2ir  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m. 


QOUIH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
*~2  New  Route — Narrow  Gau^e. 

SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  APRIL  4,  1881,  Boats  and  Trams  will 
leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  foot  of  Market 
■-treet,  as  follows: 

J  Pn  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
O.O U  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russet's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

—    —  «  P.  M.,  Daily,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate 

j'O       Stations. 

j  2  ft  P.  M.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  San  Jose  and 
T'O       all  intermediate  points. 

S3T  In  Alameda,  all  Through  Trains  will  stop  at  Park 
Street  and  Pacific  Avenues  only. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good  until  Monday  follow 
ing,  inclusive,  to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa  Cruz 
and  return,  $5. 

OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA  FERRY. 

Ferries  and  Local  Trains  leave  ; 

San  Francisco  for  Oaklamd  and  Alameda—  *6. 35. 
7-35i  8.30,  9.30,  10.30  11.30  a.  m.  ti2-3o,  1.30,  2.30, 
3.30,  4.30,   5.30,  6.30,  7-30,  8.30,  and  11,30  p.  M. 

From  Corner  Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets, 
Oakland — *6.oo,  *7.oo,  8.00,  8.50,  9.50,  10.50, 1 11.50,  a.m 
12.50,  1.50,  2.50,  3.50,  4.50,  5.50,6.50  andq.50  P.  M. 

From  High  Street,  Alameda—  "5-45,  *6-45,  7.45,  8.38, 
9-35.  10.35,  tn,35  A.  M.  12.35,  i-35>  z-35.  3-35,  4-35, 
5-35.6-35.  and  9.35    P-  m. 

t  Saturdays  aud  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-lown  ticket  offices,  222  Montgomery  Street,    Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Through  Trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  and  10.35 
A.  M.,  and  6.35  P.  M. 


A.  H.  FRACKER, 

Superintendent. 


G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Gen.  Pass.  Aeent. 


ApoJltnarts 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

"  For  water  drinkers  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  have  at  command  a  table  water  of 
the  highest  type  of  purity,  agreeable  in  flavour, 
exhilarating  by  reason  of  its  sparkling  effer- 
vescence, and  suitable  for  daily  use  as  a  table 
luxury  ;  and  in  home  circles,  as  at  public  ban- 
quets, the  APOLLINARIS  NATURAL 
MINERAL  WATER  has  established  itself  in 
public  and  professional  favour  as  possessing 
these  qualities,  and  I  believe  its  introduction 
may  be  recommended  and  supported  as  of  great 
value  to  the  cause  of  temperance  and  good 
health." 

London*  Eng.     August  24,  1SS0.     {Signed) 
NORMAN     KERR,     M.D.,.    F.L.S. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Dntggists,  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers, 

BEWARE  OP  IMITATIONS, 


FOR  SALE    BY 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


$72 


a  week.    $13  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out 
fit  free.    Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta.  Maine 


INSURANCE. 


RlN] 

T 

ORGANIZED    1861. 

Capital,    -    -    -     $600,000.0» 

Re-Insurance  Reserve,     $79,542.03 
Reserve  for  unpaid  losses,  15,900.00 
NET    SURPLUS   over  all 
liabilities.      -      -      -      144,502.40 

Total  Assets,      -     $840,004.43 

C.  T.  HOPKINS,  Pres.        L.  L.  BROMWELL,  V-Pres 
ZENAS  CROWELL,  Sec.  E.  T.  BARNES,  Ass.    Sec. 
A.   C.  DONNELL,  City  Fire   Surveyor 
CAPT.  GEO.  CUMMING,  Marine  Surveyor. 


PHENIX  ASSURANCE  CO., 

OF    LONDON,    ENGLAND, 

INCORPORATED    r782. 
UNITED  STATES ESTABLISHED  rSo4. 

$04,000,000  Paid  lire  Losses. 


BRITISH  AMERICA 

ASSURANCE  CO.,  INCORPORATED  1833 

WESTERN  ASSURANCE  CO., 

OF  TORONTO,  INCORPORATED  1851. 

<f:-'"  Risks  in  hen  throughout  tin-  Pacific  Const - 
Fair  Rates.    Liberal  Adjustments* 

BUTLER    &    HALDAN, 

General  Agents,  413   California  Street. 

BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN 

marine  Insurance  Co.,  Limited. 

Capital  Subscribed $.1,000,009 

Capital  Paid  Up 1,000,000 

Cash  lteserve  Fund  (in  addition  to  capital)  1,031,741 

Pacific  Department 
LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Capital $7,500,000 

Cash  Assets 1,82G,943 

MANCHESTER 
Fire   Insurance  Company, 

OF  MANCHESTER. 

Capital $5,000,000 

Cash.  Assets 1,288,363 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

310  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 

TJOME  MUTUAL 
■^  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .{Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1S80 joi,io6  34. 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. L.  L.  BAKER 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE   CO., 

of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  Capitol $37,092,750 

Aggregate  Assets 41,890,933 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.   LANE    BOOKER, 
ROBT.   DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


C.  J,   HUTCHINSON.  H.   R.  MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L,  Chalmers,  Z.  P.  Clark,  J.  C.  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


BANKING. 


T 


HE  NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve   U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Trsfe.an 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 

"THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,ooo,ooc 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  oi 
California;  Boston,  Trenioul  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  I'nion  National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank  ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  London,  N.  SI.  Bothsehild  A 
Sons ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Gotebery,  Christiana, 
Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hae,  Yokohama. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


P 


ACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    CO. 

The  Steamships  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  during  the  year  1881,  as  follows  :  From 
Wharf,  corner  of  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  for  YOKO- 
HAMA and  HONG  KONG,  at  2  p.  m.: 

City  of  Tokio,  City  of  Peking, 


Connecting  at  YOKOHAMA  with  steamers  of  the  MITSU 
BISHI  CO.  for  H10GO,  NAGASAKI,  and  SHANGHAE. 
Excursion  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  Special  Rates. 

FOB  SYDNEY  AN»  ALCKLAND,  via  HONOLU- 
LU, at  2  p.  m.,  or  immediately  on  arrival  of  English  mails  : 
Zealandia.   City  of  Syd?tey.  Australia.  City  of Nezu  I'ort 

October  22,         November  19 

Round-the-WorldTrip,  via  NewZealand  and  Australia,  $650. 

FOB  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  at  12  o'clock 
noon,  on  4th  and  19th  of  every  month,  taking  Passengers 
and  Freight  for  Mexican,  Central  American,  and  South 
American  ports  ;  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports  ;  fo 
Liverpool,  London,  and  Southampton  ;  for  St.  Nazarie,  an 
for  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Antwerp. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 


JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

...    Friday,  Nov,  4. 

Saturday,  Dec.  3.        Wednesday,  Dec.  21. 
Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Street 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


DACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  ev^y  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  ahout 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.;  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


GOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED  the 
Author.  A  new  and  ereat  Medical 
Work,  warranted  the  best  and  cheap- 
est, indispensable  to  every  man,  enti- 
tled "The  Science  of  Life,  or  Self- 
Preservation  ;"  bound  in  the  finest 
French  muslin,  embossed,  full  gilt,  300 
pp.,  contains  beautiful  steel  engrav- 
ings, 125  prescriptions,  price  only  $1.25 
sent  by  mail  ;  illustrated  sample  6  cts. 
VTUilOT  TUVOfT  V  Send  now.  Address  Peabody  Medi- 
&HUW  inlOIdjr-cal  Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  H.  Parker, 
No.  4  Bulfinch  street,  Boston. 


THOMAS  PRICE, 

CHEMICAL  LABORATORY  ASSAY 

Office,  Bullion  Rooms,  and  Ore  Floors, 
534  Sacramento  Street,  San  Frniiefseo. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


B.H.  McDonald, 

President, 

San  Francisco, 

rEstaElishea. 

1863. 

CapitalStocl. 

siooo.ooo.oo 

I  us  459,233.03 

San  Francisco,  July  1,  1881. 
RESOURCES. 

Real  Estate  (Bank Build's)  ...8150.000  00 

Bills  Receivable 1,607,093  11 

I'.S.  Bonds 626,977  35 

Real  Estate  taken  for  debt....  5.325  35 

Land  Ass'd  and  Dock  Stock  ..       12,223  70 

Dae  from  other  Banks 204.500  SO 

Cask  (Coin  in  our  vault) ■    508.611  45 

LIABILITIES.  83.114.631  2« 

Capital  Stock Sl.ooo.ooo  oo 

Reserve  Fund  (Surplus) 459,233  03 

Due  Depositors 1,469,228  SO 

Due  to  other  Banks 186,107  23 

Due  Dividends 62  50 

K.  H,  McDonald,  President    s3.ii4.G3i  26 


$5,000,000. 


i'.a.ct'S'Ic  j=iJrt^a.3Nrc;:BC. 

433  California  St..  >an  Francisco. 

GEO.  P.  DORXIN Manaepr 

WiL&ESTOS Ass't  Jlanase.* 

City     Department, 

2  !  (J  -  :ii:-iimii.  street. 

VAN  TASSKL.  TOT  fc  CO Areata 


$2.00 
$2.50 


$3.03 
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L.   A.    BERTELINGS    HATEXT. 

UYS  THE  FINEST  SPECTACLES 

in  existence.     UST  The  only  Opticians  on  the  coast 
who  make  Spectacle  Lenses  to  order. 

BEBTELI.Y4;  A    WATKV,  Scientific  Opticians, 
427  Kearny  St.,  between  Pine  and  California. 
££T  Beware  of  FRAUDS,  who  tell  you  they  make  Spec- 
tacle Lenses,  as  we  are  the  ONLY  OPTICIANS  on  this 
coast  who  do. 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 


MOTT'S 
NEW  YORK  CIDER 

Manufactured  by  S.  R.  A  J.  C.  Molt  at  their 
Mills  In  Madison  County.  S.  ¥.,  being  Pnre  Ap- 
ple Juice,  contains  plenty  of  natural  fr  nit  acid 
aud  just  enough  spirit  to  be  tonic,  and  is  par- 
ticularly recommended  for  its  well  known  ac- 
tion on  the  Liver  and  Stomach.  A  glassful  taken 
before  or  during  meals  will  do  more  for  im- 
paired digestion  than  any  medicines.  It  is  not 
intoxicating,  and  is  at  all  times  a  pleasant  fam- 
ily beverage  or  tipple  at  the  bar.    Try  it. 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  grocers  and  wine- 
dealers. 

TITCOMB  &  CO., 

Sole  Agents,  Xo.  305  Sacramento  Street,    S.  F. 


DRINK 


JEWELRY  1  SILVERWARE 

WE  INVITE  AN  EXAMINATION  OF  OCR  LARGE  STOCK  OF 
FINE  DIAMONDS  AND  PEARLS,  ALSO  NEW  STYLES  IN  JEW- 
ELRY AND  SILVERWARE,  WHICH  WE  ARE  CONSTANTLY  RE 
CEIVING.  SINCE  THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  OLD  FIRM  WE 
HAVE  HADE  MATERIAL  CHANGE  IN  PRICES,  AND  OFFER 
GOODS  LOWER  THAN  EVER  BEFORE. 

LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Snccessors  to  Braverinan  &  Levy,  No.  119  Montgomery  St. 


DOANE   &  HENSHELWOOD 

Are  now  showing  for  the  Fall  Trade  Elegant  Silk  and  Satin  Bro- 
cades, stripes,  Polka  Dots,  Watered  and  Satin  Stripes,  Morie 
Stripes,  Black  aud  Colored  Rhadinics,  Satin  de  Lyons,  Black  and 
Colored  Gros  Grain  Silks,  Satins,  etc.,  all  of  the  latest  designs  and 
colors. 

Also,  high  novelties  in  Dress  Goods,  with  plates  showing  the 
styles  when  made  up,  Elegant  Black  Goods,  Invisible  Checks, 
Plaids,  both  Scotch  and  French,  Plashes  and  Velvets,  in  all  colors, 
and  Black  Cloaking  Plushes,  etc. 

In  the  Fancy  Goods  Department  we  are  showing  a  rich  assort- 
ment of  Spanish  Lace  Scarfs  and  Fichus,  in  black  and  cream; 
hand-rnn  Spanish  Goods,  very  fine ;  Spanish  Lace  by  the  yard ; 
novelties  in  Bows,  Ties,  made-up  Fichus,  etc.,  Ribbons,  Fancy  Laces, 
etc.  The  above  goods  were  bought  by  Mr.  Doane  iu  New  Vork,  and 
are  all  of  the  best  qualities  and  newest  styles. 

132    KEARNY    STREET,    THURLOW    BLOCK 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF    BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  of  the  present 

time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  mailed  to  any  address. 

WOODWORTH,  SCHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents.  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FALL  STYLE  HATS  1 1 

The  Largest  Stock  of  FALL  Novelties  in  MEN'S,  YOUTH'S,  and 
i  IllLDREN'S  HATS  in  all  shades,  offered  by 

HERRMANN 


336  KEARNY  ST.,  NEAR   PINE. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


INSURANCE       T       COMPANY 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 

Capital, $750,000 

Assets,  December  31, 1880,    -       -  $1,160,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President 
ALPHEUS    BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.  DOTTON.  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


AGENCY  FOR 
L.L.  Smith's  Imitation  Stained 

GLASS   PAPER, 

Room  30.  Thurlow  Block. 


For  CLEANING  and  POLISHING 


Silverware, 

\ickel   Plate 

on  Stores. 


LUSTRO 


Brass 

and 
-  Copperw  arc. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &.  CO. 

110  to  IIS  Baiter}-  Street. 


FALK'S   MILWAUKEE 


DUKE  OF  DURHAM 


CIGARETTES 


Are  pronounced  by  all  who  have  used  them 
to  be  the  very  best  Cigarettes  ever  brought  to 
the  Coast.  They  are  uu equaled  in  flavor,  and 
give  satisfaction  to  ever}'  one. 

"  >Vc  have  never  smoked  anything  like  them." 

"They  arc  so  mild  and  pleasant,  and  so  free 
from  the  disagreeable  taste  produced  by  the 
ordinary  Cigarette.   We  wont  have  any  other." 

—Is  what  every  one  says. 


RATTAN  CHAIRS 


For  comfort  and  durability  unexcelled,  (.in- 
theni  a  t  rial,  and  yon  will  never  use  any  oilier. 
}! e  have  sold  many  thonsamls  on  this  Coast, 
and  it  is  the  universal  verdict  that  the  iMTfec- 
tion  of  comfort  is  obtained  in  a  YVAKKFIE1D 
RATTA.v  (-HAIR.    Prices  now  greatly  reduced. 


. SSSSBKSSi? 


|IP»KiSi 
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This  cut  represents  our  LADY'S  SQI AKE 
PANEL  KOCHEB,  No.  356,  $13. 

Send  yonr  address,  and  we  will  mail  a  cat* 
alogne,  from  which  you  can  seJect  as  well  as 
if  yon  visited  oar  Store. 

WAKEFIELD  RATTAN  CO. 

644  Market  Street. 


C   P.  SHEFFIELD.  N.  W     5PAULDING.  J.    PATTERSON 
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SAW  MANUFACTURING 


■  and  io  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


MILLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental  Hot= 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    0"T,vo  Hours  Notice. 

«5g»     The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
oughly diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


RUPTURE 


Cured.   Greatest  Invent: -. 

of  the  age.   PIERCE  it  Si  i 
704  Sac  St., San  Fian    J>. 


BEER. 


Ax 


The  Argonaut 
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SAN   FRANCISCO,    OCTOBER    29,    18S1. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


FAIR     ROSAMOND. 


A  Story  of  Yuba  Dam 


I  had  spent  the  winter  of  1S49  on  a  sma^  Dar  on  the  north 
fork  of  the  Yuba.  We  called  the  place  "Oak  Bar."  It  was 
above  Foster's,  and  not  far  beyond  Cuteye  Foster's,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Slate  Range.  Here  the  Yuba  flows  in 
a  deep  gorge  or  canon.  Precipitous  hills  are  on  either  side, 
heavily  wooded  to  their  summits.  On  the  margin  of  the 
stream  were  little  flats  and  valleys,  covered  with  oak  and 
other  deciduous  trees. 

Our  habitation  was  made  of"  upright  stakes  covered  with 
poles,  the  poles  covered  with  pine  foliage,  the  foliage  with 
dirt,  and  the  dirt  with  canvas  made  of  sacks.  Three  sides 
were  piled  high  with  an  earth  embankment,  and  around  the 
whole  was  a  ditch,  to  keep  the  flow  of  water  from  the  hard- 
packed  clay  and  gravel  floor ;  in  the  rear  a  chimney  of  stones 
laid  in  mud,  with  a  wide-jaw^ed  fire-place,  where  all  during 
that  long  and  rainy  winter  we  kept  a  roaring  fire  of  resinous 
pine  logs.  The  debris  of  the  river  gave  us  huge  drifts  of 
smaller  wood  and  dried  branches.  The  luxury  of  the  fire 
cost  the  labor  of  building  it.  Our  bunks,  on  either  side,  were 
downy  with  fragrant  pine  foliage,  covered  with  great,  wide, 
generous,  close-knit  pairs  of  blue  Mackinaw  blankets,  and 
great,  soft,  shaggy,  Indian-cured  buffalo  robes,  and  over 
these  an  india-rubber  cloth.  This  was  a  bed  in  which  the 
royalty  of  youth  slept  the  sleep  of  health  and  strength,  and 
dreamed  dreams  of  the  wealth  of  gold  dust  and  nuggets  that 
should  come  when  the  lessening  waters  of  spring  would  give 
us  access  to  the  river's  gravelly  bed.  Our  cabin  was  our 
bed-room,  kitchen,  family  room,  dining,  and  drawing- 
room,  when  the  soft  and  balmy  nights  did  not  urge  us  to 
spread  our  blankets  by  the  stream.  "When  the  drifting  rains 
came  swooping  down  the  canon  we  sought  our  bunks,  and 
bid  the  storm-demon  do  his  worst. 

Our  kitchen  had  for  its  annex  all  out  doors,  and  some- 
times, when  the  weather  was  fine,  we  carried  the  bake- oven, 
coffee-pot,  frying-pan,  and  each  one  his  tin  plate,  and  tin 
cup,  and  pewter  spoon,  and  two-tined  fork,  and  sheath- 
knife  out  into  the  open  air,  and  picnicked  on  bacon,  baked 
beans,  slap-jacks,  and  coffee.  These  were  the  substantiate 
of  mining  life.  We  had  luxuries,  too,  dried  apples  for  dump- 
lings and  pies,  sardines,  and,  occasionally,  an  onion  or  a  po- 
tato, bought  for  a  dollar  apiece,  and  eaten  raw.  The  reader 
who  has  never  spent  any  time  on  ship  or  in  camp-life  may 
not  know  that  there  are  conditions  of  the  physical  system 
when  a  raw  potato,  onion,  or  pickle  is  the  highest  luxury. 

We  were  waiting  for  the  river  to  subside,  and,  for  that 
purpose,  had  camped  beside  one  of  the  deepest  holes  of  the 
Yuba.  This  hole  was  at  the  foot  of  a  long  gravel-bottomed 
rapid,  where,  for  half  a  mile  above,  the  stream  ran  swift, 
and  we  argued  that  at  the  bottom  there  were  great  chunks 
of  gold — nuggets  by  the  bushel.  We  had  staked  off  our 
claim  so  that  it  embraced  as  much  of  the  deep  part  as  by 
the  miners'  laws  we  were  entitled  to  claim,  and  just  enough 
of  the  gravel-bed  above  to  give  us  room  to  put  in  a  dam  and 
turn  the  waters  to  the  side  canal.  Below  us  another  com- 
pany came  in  and  staked  off  an  extension,  and,  below  them, 
another,  till  the  whole  of  the  deep  hole  was  located. 

During  the  winter  we  worked  on  our  canal,  and  made  it 
broad  and  deep  enough  to  take  the  Yuba's  waters  from  its 
bed  and  carry  them.  At  odd  times  and  in  odd  places  we 
worked  for  grub-stakes,  and  the  generous  banks  and  pockets 
of  the  stream  gave  us  rich  rewards.  But  our  principal  labor 
was  on  the  canal.  It  was  not  encouraging  to  go  out,  and, 
with  shovel,  pick,  and  rocker,  toil  all  day  for  an  ounce  or 
two,  when  we  were  confident  that  down  under  the  sparkling 
waters  lay  great  deposits  of  glittering  dust ;  when  we  knew 
that  in  the  spring,  with  our  mules  laden  with  gold,  we  could 
go  back  to  Eastern  homes. 

It  was  a  jolly  winter,  this  rainy  '49,  and  we  were  a  jolly 
company,  a  goodly  company;  all  of  us  young,  all  in  health, 
all  in  the  exuberance  of  spirits,  and  all  with  an  undisturbed 
conviction  that  we  had  found  a  very  cave  of  Monte  Cristo, 
a  deposit  that  would  equal  that  which  Aladdin  found.  Did 
we  not  know  that  by  the  action  of  the  waters  of  the  river 
for  ages,  gold  dust  had  been  worn  from  the  mountain  sides  ? 
Did  we  not  know  that  the  larger  chunks  of  gold  would  ne- 
cessarily be  found  highest  up  the  stream  ?  And  was  it  not 
certain  that  these  great,  deep  holes,  which  the  river  had 
churned  from  the  rocks,  must  arrest  the  heaviest  of  these 
moving  nuggets  ?  So,  during  this  winter,  we  lived  and  en- 
joyed ourselves.  Our  real  enjoyment  was  in  anticipation  of 
that  sure  reward  that  would  come  to  us  in  the  golden  harvest 
of  the  coming  summer. 

One  day,  toward  spring,  and  just  as  we  were  getting  ready 
to  locate  the  dam — the  original  Yuba  dam,  that  was  to  lay 
bare  the  auriferous  deposits  of  the  river-bed — there  came  to 
our  camp  a  prospecting  miner.  All  day  he  examined  our 
claims,  and  possessed  himself  of  our  plans  for  the  coming 
work.  He  ascertained  our  upper  boundary  line,  and  having 
mastered  all  the  details  of  our  proposed  work,  asked  if,  upon 
his  joining  us,  we  would  permit  him  to  locate  upon  the  riffle 
or  rapids  above.  He  would  unite  with  us,  place  the  dam 
at  a  more  distant  point,  and  bear  his  portion  of  the  expense 
of  making  it.  He  demonstrated  to  us  that,  by  carry- 
ing our  work  some  rods  above,  we  would  find  a  mure  practi- 
cable location.  His  claim  would  rest  entirely  upon  the  rapids. 


In  good  faith  we  explained  to  him  that  there  could  be  no 
gold  where  the  current  was  so  swift,  and  endeavored  to  dis- 
suade him  from  thus  placing  his  claim.  He  still,  however, 
maintained  his  opinion  that  gold  would  be  found  in  the  river- 
bed above  us,  and  with  a  gentlemanly  pertinacity  adhered  to 
his  own  very  peculiar  and  absurd — as  we  then  thought — 
views  concerning  gold  deposits  in  streams.  He  joined  our 
enterprise,  and,  though  he  became  one  of  us,  kept  himself 
apart  from  anything  like  intimate  social  intercourse.  In  a 
quiet  way  he  accepted  our  hospitalities  of  camp  and  grub 
till  he  had  finished  his  own  cabin,  which  we  aided  him  to 
build.  He  located  his  house  some  distance  from  us, 
and  away  from  the  river,  in  a  beautiful  and  secluded  nook 
or  canon,  out  of  which  came  a  small  stream.  It  was  a 
romantic  spot,  beside  a  cascade  that  came  leaping  down 
the  mountain  side.  With  great  labor  and  diligence  he 
built  around  it  a  stockade  of  pickets,  enclosing  quite  a  space 
of  level  land.  His  cabin  was  in  two  compartments — one 
within  the  other.  It  was  altogether  more  human  and  more 
comfortable  than  anything  we  had  seen. 

Even  in  those  early  days  it  was  possible  to  hire  the  labor 
of  the  prospector,  who  would  stop,  and  work  for  some  days, 
to  get  money  to  go  further.  Wages  were  half  an  ounce  per 
day.  Our  new  friend,  whom  we  came  to  know  and,  strangely 
enough,  to  address  as  "Mr."  Franklin,  seemed  to  have  an 
abundance  of  money.  It  was  coined  money,  and  at  that 
time  coin  was  not  often  seen.  The  currency  of  the  country 
was  gold  dust,  which  was  everywhere  received  at  sixteen 
dollars  an  ounce. 

This  new  miner  had  somehow,  by  his  reserve,  his  peculiar 
manner,  and  his  evident  disinclination  to  accept  familiar  in- 
tercourse, come  to  be  regarded  as  eccentric.  Intent  upon 
our  own  work,  occupied  with  our  own  labors,  this  reserve 
caused  but  little  observation.  In  working  upon  the  dam  he 
took  his  share  of  heavy  lifting  and  deep  wading  in  the  cold 
waters  of  the  Yuba.  After  his  cabin  had  been  erected,  there 
came  with  him  to  his  work  a  negro  man  ;  a  strong-built, 
broad-shouldered,  splendid  specimen  of  the  African.  In  a 
few  days  thereafter,  we  in  some  manner  ascertained  that 
with  them  was  a  negro  woman,  the  servant's  wife — master 
and  slaves,  as  we  interpreted  the  relation,  for  it  was  not  an 
unusual  thing  in  those  early  days  for  Southerners,  to  bring 
with  them  their  slaves.  Of  course  they  were  no  longer 
slaves,  for  California  was  free  territory.  They,  master  and 
man,  worked  together,  and  the  man  was  as  reticent  as  his 
master.  The  woman  was  seen  occasionally,  and  only  occa- 
sionally, near  the  cabin,  which  was  their  home. 

Thus,  during  all  the  spring  and  early  summer  months,  till 
late  in  July,  we  worked  together,  for  we  were  disappointed 
in  the  time  when  the  waters  of  the  Yuba  would  subside.  We 
had  not  calculated  on  the  element  of  the  melting  snows,  and 
it  was  late  in  the  summer  before  there  came  the  eventful 
time  when  we  could  turn  the  Yuba  from  its  course  to  the 
canal  we  had- prepared  to  conduct  its  waters.  That  time 
came  in  August.  We  were  not  disappointed  in  the  charac- 
ter of  our  work.  We  turned  the  Yuba  from  its  channel,  and, 
by  dint  of  various  pumping  devices,  well  known  to  early 
miners,  we  drained  our  hole. 

Then  there  came  to  us  the  bitter  disappointment  of  finding 
that  our  more  than  half  a  year's  work  was  utterly  vain. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  river,  where  we  had  exposed  it,  was  a 
smooth  bed  of  slate  rock ;  no  gravel,  nor  earth,  nor  rocks, 
and  not  a  glimmer  of  gold  ;  no  place  to  hold  gold  ;  the 
waters  leaping  down  over  the  rapids  had  scooped  the  rivers 
bed  as  clean  as  the  horn  spoons  with  which  we  creviced  for 
gold.  Along  the  upper  edges,  and  in  the  gravel  banks,  we 
found  some  fine  dust,  but  altogether  unprofitable  to  work. 
It  was  a  grievous  mistake  we  had  made.  The  loss  of  half  a 
year  to  the  sanguine  miner,  who  was  counting  the  days  till 
he  could  return  to  his  Eastern  home,  was  a  dreary  thing  to 
contemplate. 

Gradually,  and  with  sad  hearts,  our  party  divided  and 
scattered  abroad  to  mountain,  and  canon,  and  placer  dig- 
gings, to  renew  the  struggle.  Intent  upon  our  own  bitter 
feelings,  we  had  paid  but  little  attention  to  our  friends  above 
us.  Of  course  their  disappointment  must  be  as  great  as 
ours.  It  was  my  last  day.  To-morrow,  with  blankets  and 
rocker,  pick  and  shovel,  with  coffee-pot  and  frying-pan,  I 
would  take  up  my  tramp  to  some  new  diggings.  It  was  a 
sad  night,  that  last,  before  I  should  face  the  trail  that  led 
up  the  mountain  to  Downieville.  It  was  a  summer  night, 
with  a  golden  moon  at  its  full.  The  sparkling  waters 
ran  through  the  canal  that  had  cost  us  so  much  labor. 

Sitting  in  the  already  half- dismantled  cabin,  with  no  com- 
panion save  a  little  pet  lizard,  I  somehow  had  come  to  pity 
the  poor  thing,  as  though  it  was  he  that  would  suffer  most 
in  being  left.  And  it  seemed  as  though  the  little,  agile, 
bright-eyed  fellow  knew  that  there  was  something  wrong. 
Poor  Bobby  !  I  took  him  in  my  band  and  stroked  his 
little  brown  body.  I  had  cat  his  tail.  He  had  been  my 
companion  for  months.  He  lived  on  crumbs,  caught  flies, 
and  ran  over  my  shoulders.  He  was  the  one  living  thing  I 
had  to  love,  and  was  almost  human  in  intelligence. 

I  was  aroused  from  my  reverie  by  Mr.  Franklin,  who  gave 
me  a  letter  that  he  had  brought  up  from  the  store  at  Indian 
Valley.  It  was  a  "home"  letter.  Home  letters  were 
very  precious  to  us  exiles  of  the  Sierra.  Hastily  tearing 
open  the  envelope,  I  found  it  margined  with  black.  Quickly 
1  read  it.  My  mother  was  dead.  With  a  great  throb  at 
my  heart,  I  thanked  him,  and  he  passed  on. 


Let  the  sorrow  of  that  long  night  be  untold.  Those  who 
have  lost  the  only  one  they  had  ever  loved,  and  the  only 
one  who  had  ever  loved  them — the  only  one  with  whom  a 
tender  confidence  was  ever  established,  and  between  whose 
souls  there  had  never  been  the  shadow  of  reserve — can 
only  know  my  feelings.  Such  a  mother  I  had  lost.  It  was 
for  her  that  I  had  dared  the  dangers  of  an  unknown  jour- 
ney ;  for  her  I  had  toiled.  It  was  for  her  my  treasures  of 
gold  would  be  hoarded.  It  was  with  her  they  would  have 
been  shared.  She  was  dead,  and  I  almost  alone — penniless 
and  friendless  in  this  deep  glen,  beside  the  murmuring  waters 
of  the  Yuba.  Is  it  strange  that  all  through  that  sorrowful 
night  the  thought  obtruded  itself  to  let  the  murmuring 
waters  shroud  me,  and  the  water-worn  cavern  in  the  slate-rock 
be  my  grave  ?  And  all  night  the  little  brown  lizard  nestled 
in  the  hand  that  held  the  letter  announcing  my  mother's 
death. 

At  dawn,  the  very  early  dawn,  as  the  sun  was  lighting  up 
the  tops  of  the  pines  that  crowned  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
Yuba  hills,  Mr.  Franklin  laid  his  hand  lightly  on  my 
shoulder. 

"  You  have  met  your  first  sorrow,  my  dear  boy.  Come 
with  me,  and  take  a  cup  of  coffee.  We  will  talk  over  your 
plans,  if  you  will  permit  me." 

"  My  mother  is  dead  ! "  was  all  I  could  reply  to  his  kindly 
greeting.  I  had  not  slept.  I  bathed  my  face  in  the  river, 
and  followed  him.  I  had  never  visited  his  cabin.  We  had 
all  respected  his  evident  desire  to  be  unnoticed.  None  were 
invited  to  it.  We  all  knew  the  Negro,  "Halifax,'1  and  his 
ebon,  handsome  wife,  Diana,  who  occasionally  passed  our 
tents  or  working  grounds  on  her  way  to  the  Indian  Valley 
store.  She  brought  our  letters,  and  served  as  carrier  for 
our  homeward  missives. 

Between  Diana  and  myself  had_been  established  the  rec- 
ognition of  friendly  smiles,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions 
Halifax  had  brought  me  more  tangible  recognition  of  her 
friendship,  in  cakes  and  pies — once  a  cocoanut  cake,  and 
once  a  lemon  pie,  something  quite  marvelous  where  onions 
and  raw  potatoes  were  regarded  as  luxuries.  But  in  early 
days  it  was  easy  to  procure  all  kinds  of  tropical  fruit,  when 
such  things  as  potatoes  were  unobtainable. 

I  was  surprised  on  entering  the  outer  gate  at  the  well- 
kept  grounds,  small  and  clean,  .but  with  the  look  almost  of  a 
city  garden  ;  here  a  clump  of  manzanita,  there  a  group  of 
small  pines,  forming  an  arbor,  and  within,  as  I  passed  it,  I 
thought  I  saw  the  play-house  of  a  child,  with  its  toys. 
Fountains  were  playing  their  waters  into  basins  paved  with 
shining  pebbles  and  glistening  quartz.  Under  the  shadow 
of,  and  between  two  great  oaks,  there  swung  a  grass  ham- 
mock, and  not  far  away  a  swing  hung  from  the  limb  of  a 
giant  pine,  and  under  the  swing,  and  in  the  shadow  of  the 
pine,  some  buffalo  and  bear  robes,  and  one  or  two  skins  of  the 
California  lion.  These  latter  were,  I  supposed,  Mr.  Frank- 
lin's trophies  of  the  chase,  for  he  was  very  fond  of  his  gun, 
and  was  given  to  long  tramps  through  the  forests  and  over 
the  hills. 

Upon  entering  the  cabin  I  was  not  the  less  surprised.  On 
every  side  were  the  evidences  of  taste  and  highest  culture  ; 
books  and  magazines  ;  furniture,  rudely  made,  but  comforta- 
ble ;  a  great  cane  easy  chair.  The  broad  fire-place  was 
adorned  with  tiles,  or  rather  bricks,  painted  by  hand,  and 
a  mantel  of  roughly  carved  wood.  Around  the  walls 
hung  pictures  in  oils,  in  frames  of  natural  woods.  The  bed 
was  in  an  alcove,  and  in  front  of  it  hung  an  embroidered 
drapery.  It  was  what  the  ladies  now  call  a  "portiere." 
Over  the  mantel  was  a  richly  embroidered  lambrequin.  The 
chairs,  the  lounge,  and  the  centre-table  were  all  covered  with 
the  richest  embroidery  in  colors,  some  in  silk  and  some  in 
worsted,  which  resembled  our  crewels  of  to-day.  The  furni- 
ture was  rudely  made,  I  judged  by  Halifax  ;  the  pictures 
in  oil  represented  familiar  scenes  on  the  Yuba ;  one, 
our  dam  and  canal,  I  fancied  the  work  of  the  leisure  hours 
of  Mr.  Franklin,  For  the  embroidery  I  was  puzzled,  and 
especially  so  when,  the  portiere  being  dropped,  I  saw  the 
full  length  portrait  of  Diana,  with  shining  face  and  lustrous 
eyes,  her  yellow  bandana  and  red  frock  reproduced  upon  a 
velvet  ground.  Assuredly  this  black  woman,  if  she  had  the 
art,  had  not  the  leisure  for  such  work  from  her  domestic 
labors.  So  I  puzzled  through  my  breakfast.  What  I  ate 
was  in  compliment  to  my  friend  Diana,  who  seemed  to 
divine  somehow  my  sorrow  by  her  womanly  instinct. 

After  breakfast  Mr.  Franklin  returned  with  me  to  my 
cabin.     Sitting  down  on  a  log  outside,  he  said  to  me  : 

"  I  have  a  business  proposition  to  make  you,  which  I 
think  will  be  mutually  beneficial.  That  part  of  your  claim 
in  which  you  expected  to  find  gold  has  disappointed  you, 
ana1  your  comrades  have  all  gone.  That  part  of  your  own 
claim  lying  between  the  line  of  your  dam  and  the  deep  hole 
contains  pay.  There  is  not  much  of  it,  but  it  will  conve- 
nience me  to  drain  through  it.  Our  claim  is  more  than  Hali- 
fax and  myself  can  work  before  the  winter's  rains.  My  prop- 
osition to  you  is,  join  your  claim  to  ours.  We  will  work 
the  whole  as  partners — you,  Halifax,  and  I." 
Then  I  said  to  Mr.  Franklin  : 

"  I  am  surprised  at  your  proposition,  because  I  thought 
the  whole  ground  worthless " — he  smiled  significantly — 
"  and,  if  rich,  why  divide  it  with  me  ?" 

"  First,  there  is  more  than  we  can  work,  and,  second, 
your  strip  is  indispensable  to  draining  ours  ;  and,  if  you 
must  have  a  purely  selfish  motive,  I  think  your  strip  is  very 
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rich  ;  and  if  you  still  further  press  me,  and  will  not  believe 
that  from  friendship  alone  I  would  be  glad  to  serve  you,  I 
will  say  that  I  think  there  is  enough  for  us  all." 

I  thanked  him,  and  accepted  the  proposition.  It  was 
Saturday  morning-  I  would  go  to  work  on  Monday.  This 
day  and  to-morrow  I  would  give  to  my  mother's  memory. 
During  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  I  took  a  walk,  and  in  an 
unusual  direction.  Having  been  invited  to  the  cabin — cot- 
tage I  should  rather  call  it— of  Mr.  Franklin,  I  had  felt  at 
liberty  to  pass  it,  and  follow  the  trail  up  the  mountain  side. 
I  did  so,  wandering  listlessly  along  the  margin  of  the  little 
brook  that  came  bounding  down  the  hill,  leaping  from  rock 
to  rock,  dancing  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  now  pausing 
for  a  moment  in  some  deep  blue  pool  that  reflected  the 
shadow  of  over-hanging  trees,  and  again  bounding  on,  as  if 
gleeful  in  prospect  of  uniting  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
larger  stream— happy  in  its  unconsciousness,  happy  in 
ignorance  that  the  Yuba's  waters  were  thick  with  miners' 
slickens,  and  that  it  was  on  its  way  to  the  muddy  Sacra- 
mento, and,  through  it,  to  bear  the  burdens  of  commerce  on 
through  the  inlocked  bays,  out  to  the  briny,  restless  ocean, 
never  more  to  return. 

Hearing  a  slight  sound,  I  looked  up  from  my  reverie,  and 
— was  I  dreaming  ?  had  my  mind  given  form  to  the  imagi- 
nation that  had  mingled  the  bright  spirit  of  youth  with  danc- 
ing waters  ?  There,  in'a  little  nook  beside  the  path,  sitting 
on  a  rock,  her  hair  decked  with  ferns,  and  water-lilies, 
and  pendant  grasses,  and  from  her  neck  hanging  a  hat  with 
its  gay  ribbons,  was  a  young  and  beautiful  woman.  Startled 
for°a  moment,  she  rose,  and  at  a  glance,  I  saw  a  girl  of 
twenty,  somewhat  fantastically  dressed  in  gay  colors.  She 
was  a  blonde  of  perfect  type,  with  a  fair,  round,  rosy  face, 
graceful  in  form,  and  of  medium  stature.  She  held  in  her 
hand  a  bunch  of  colored  grasses,  which  she  was  weaving  into 
a  basket. 

Upon  seeing  me,  and  after  the  surprise  of  the  moment,  she 
came  forward  with  a  smile,  which,  on  noticing  my  embar- 
rassment, broke  into  a  gleeful  laugh.  Advancing,  she  gave 
me  her  hand,  and  said  : 

"  Come  in  ;  I  am  the  fair  Rosamond,  and  this  is  my  bower. 
I  have  never  seen  you  before.  Do  you  live  in  these  woods? 
Are  they  not  beautiful  ?  I  love  them  so  much."  Having 
dropped  her  half-woven  basket,  she  was  spreading  a  shawl 
for  me  on  the  rock,  and  with  all  the  gleeful  volubility  of  a  child 
bidding  me  welcome  to  her  boudoir.  Turning  from  me  for 
a  moment,  she  ran  to  the  path  and  called  for  Diana. 

"  Come,  Diana,  hurry  back  ;  you  need  gather  no  more 
mountain  lilies  :  I  have  company,"  and  turning  again  to  me 
she  inquired  :  "  Do  you  know  my  dear  old  nurse,  Aunt  Di  ? 
Isn:t  she  funny?  Won't  she  turn  pale  when  she  sees  you  ? 
Just  fancy  poor  Diana  turning  pale  ;  and  do  you  know  Hali- 
fax— Mr.  Halifax  I  call  him?  His  name  is  Henry  Fairfax, 
only  I   made  the    Henry  'Hal'   and    dropped  the  'Fair," 

and  so  you  see   Mr.   '  Halifax;5  and  do  you  know  my 

but  here  comes  dear  .old  Di — Mrs.  Halifax,"  and  her  loud 
and  gleesome  laugh  rang  out,  as  Diana  came  in  breathless 
haste  up  from  the  streamlet's  brink,  laden  with  grasses  and 
flowers. 

Over  the  face  of  the  black  woman  came  a  look  of  perplex- 
ity and  distress.  It  lighted  up  somewhat  when  she  saw 
me,  and  she  gave  me  a  welcome  smile,  and  called  me  by 
name. 

"  Oh,  you  are  old  friends  !"  exclaimed  the  fair  Rosamond. 

"  I  never  saw  him  before ;  he  is  a  miner,  I  suppose."  giving 

me  a  look  which   said  '*  Do  not  ask  questions."     Diana 

turned  to  the — what?  child  or  young  lady? — the  fair   and 

lovely  girl,  and  said  : 

"  Come,  honey,  we  must  be  going  home  ;  and  this  gentle- 
man is  in  a  great  hurry,  as  he  must  get  up  the  mountain  be- 
fore dark." 

I  took  the  hint.  There  was  a  mystery  here.  I  would  not 
add  to  the  black  woman's  embarrassment  by  seeming  to  no- 
tice, and  turned  to  go.  The  fair  Rosamond,  gathering  her 
half-woven  basket,  her  flowers,  and  her  grasses,  kissed  her 
hand  to  me,  and  said  : 

"You  must  come  and  see  us.  We  live  just  below.  You 
will  come,  won't  you?  I'll  teach  you  how  to  embroider  wild- 
flowers  and  weave  baskets.     Won't  I,  Aunt  Di  ?  " 

I  promised  that  I  would,  and  went  my  way — not  over  the 
hill,  but,  leaping  the  stream,  struck  through  the  chaparral 
to  my  own  cabin. 

There,  till  slumber  overtook  me,  I  wondered  over  the  mys- 
tery of  which  I  had  had  so  unexpected  a  glimpse.  What 
was  the  relation  of  this  fair  girl  to  this  sad-eyed  and  sorrow- 
ful man  ?  This,  then,  was  the  reason,  why  he  had  lived  a 
hermits  life.  "  Child  or  woman  ? ::  I  asked.  I  recalled  the 
play-house,  its  shelves  of  small  crockery,  its  dolls  and  play- 
things, the  swing,  and  I  said  "child";  I  recalled  the  rich 
embroidery  of  portiere  and  lambrequin,  and  I  answered 
"woman."  Wife  or  sister?  If  not  sister  or  wife — what? 
and  I  shuddered.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  love  at  first 
sight,  and  I  was  twenty-three,  and  she  was  a  vision  of  love- 
liness. I  had  not  for  more  than  a  year  seen  the  form  of  a 
woman,  save  the  black  Diana. 

I  slept.  Twenty-three  always  sleeps,  in  spite  of  love  or 
sorrow.  At  break  of  day  I  was  aroused  by  Mr.  Franklin, 
who  again  invited  me  to  breakfast  with  him.  On  our  way 
we  passed  the  dam  and  mining  ground.  He  explained  to 
me  his  plan  of  working  ;  explained  his  theory  of  gold  de- 
posits, and  where,  in  his  judgment,  we  would  find  the  rich- 
est pockets.  At  the  cottage  ever)* thing  was  as  on  the  previ- 
ous occasion.  Upon  being  seated  at  the  table,  Diana  in 
waiting,  Mr.  Franklin  turned  to  me  and  said  : 

"  You  have  surprised  us  in  part  of  our  secret.  Our  little 
home  here  in  the  hills  has  a  skeleton  at  its  hearthstone. 
We  are  here  not  so  much  for  gold-digging  as  to  try  an  exper- 
iment with  our  loved  one.  My  mining  was  an  excuse  to 
hide  here  for  a  time  with  my  unfortunate  sister,  to  see  what 
solitude  and  mountain  air  would  do  for  the  poor  girl.  And 
yet  why  should  I  say  '  poor  girl '  ?  Is  it  a  misfortune  to  be 
ever  young? — to  be  ever  innocent? — to  be  always  a  child? — 
to  know  no  care,  distrust  no  friend,  meet  with  no  ingrati- 
tude ? — to  find  only  love  and  kindness  on  every  side  ?  Our 
parents  died  when  Rosamond  was  a  child.  In  a  South- 
ern home,  on  a  broad-acred  plantation,  surrounded  by 
colored  sen-ants,  with  every  luxury  that  wealth  could  afford, 
we  had  lived.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  I  had  gone  North  to 
college,  leaving  my  baby  sister  at  home  in  the  care  of  ser- 
vants ;  and  at  twenty  I  had  returned,  to  find  her  a  bright, 


engaging  child  of  twelve.  After  a  short  residence  on  the 
plantation  I  went  abroad,  and  traveled  through  Europe,  re- 
turning again  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  to  find  my  sister  de- 
veloped in  womanly  beauty,  grown  to  a  woman  in  stature, 
seventeen  years  of  age,  but  still  a  child  in  mind  and  man- 
ners ;  engaging,  loving,  and  lovely  in  character  and  disposi- 
tion, but  lacking  all  the  qualities  and  intellectual  capacity 
that  should  belong  to  her  years.  At  first  she  was  to  me  an 
enigma.  I  puzzled  my  brain  over  her.  I  studied  her  as 
something  altogether  out  of  the  ordinary.  I  found  her  still 
delighting  in  all  childish  amusements,  still  playing  with  her 
dolls,  still  engaged  in  baby-houses ;  in  her  education, 
tastes,  in  her  reading,  music,  and  accomplishments, 
just  where  I  had  left  her.  I  sought  information 
from  Diana,  who  had  been  her  nurse  and  constant 
companion,  and  who,  from  her  continued  intercourse, 
had  not  been  impressed  as  I  had  with  her  arrested 
mental  development.  Yet  she  shook  her  head  and  could 
not  explain.  Perhaps  I  was  to  blame  that  she  had  been  left  to 
herself  in  a  dull,  country  house.  Did  she  need  change  of 
scene  ?  We  went  to  Europe.  I  placed  her  under  the  most 
accomplished  and  experienced  teachers  ;  visited  strange 
scenes.  I  placed  her  at  a  fashionable  academy,-10  see  what 
the  association  of  her  sex  would  do  for  her.  The  story  is  a 
painful  one.  My  sister,  now  past  twenty  years  of  age,  is 
still  a  child  of  twelve ;  bright  as  children  of  that  age,  but  has 
made  no  progress  beyond.  Her  amusements  are  picture- 
books,  dolls,  and  playthings  ;  her  manner,  as  you  have  seen, 
the  frank  simplicity  of  a  child.  Her  one  accomplishment 
is  that  of  embroider)',  working  with  the  needle  in  silks  and 
worsted,  with  the  taste  and  skill  of  an  artist.  This  talent  is 
now  developing  in  the  art  of  painting.  You  see  upon  these 
walls,  rudely  framed,  some  of  her  work.  This  work  she  has 
done  since  we  came  to  the  Yuba.  What  will  come  of  it  I 
can  not  tell.  Perhaps  under  a  master  she  may  develop  be- 
yond her  present  condition.  From  her  youth,  I  still  hope 
that  she  may  gather  up  the  lost  threads  of  her  tangled  mind. 
I  am  compelled  to  tell  you  these  things  from  the  relations 
that  exist  between  us  ;  and  now  that  I  have  told  you,  I  shall 
feel  relieved,  in  part,  of  a  dreary  weight  which,  with  these 
old  servants,  once  my  slaves,  now  my  friends,  I  have  long 
borne.  You  will  be  one  of  us.  You  will  help  to  guard  our 
secret.  Perhaps  the  time  may  come  when  she  will  need 
another  friend — not,  of  course,  while  I  live.  While  I  live 
no  harm  will  come  to  her;  and  if  it  does,  if  it  come  from 
man  born  of  woman,  God  have  mere)7  on  his  soul,  for  it  shall 
have  no  human  shape  to  dwell  in."  And  over  his  face  came 
the  pallor  that  indicated  how  certain  would  Be  the  retribution 
which  would  overtake  the  man  who  would  wrong  this  girl. 

We  rose  from  the  table.     I  gave  him  my  hand,  and  said  : 

"You  trust  me,  and  I  thank  you.  She  shall  take  my 
mothers  place  in  a  heart  that  never  till  yesterday  dreamed 
of  another  love." 

All  that  summer  we  worked  together,  and  the  result  of  our 
labors  was  an  ample  fortune.  Every  week  the  express  took 
our  gold  to  Page,  Bacon  &  Co.'s,  San  Francisco.  Thither, 
after  the  floods  and  winter's  rains  had  carried  away  our  dam, 
we  followed.  I  was  richer  than  I  had  ever  dreamed  of  being. 
Together  we  traveled  throughout  Europe.  Rosamond,  with 
her  petite  form  and  blonde  hair,  guarded  by  the  always 
faithful  Halifax  and  his  good  wife,  was  so  dressed  and  so 
managed  that  it  was  rarely  that  anything  occurred  to  chal- 
lenge attention.  I  had  become  to  Mr.  Franklin  and  to  the 
fair  girl  a  brother,  and  yet  she  was  more  to  me  than  a  sister. 
She  filled  a  place  that  left  no  room  for  wife  or  love,  unless 
it  was  love  that  made  her  so  very  dear  to  me.  Our  ultimate 
home  was  made  in  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Franklin  living  with 
his  sister  and  servants,  and  I  apart.  Not  a  day,  however, 
passed  that  I  did  not  spend  some  part  of  it  in  their  home. 
I  had  come  to  be  able  to  endure  her  sweet  childish  ways,  her 
innocent  caress,  her  murmuring  kiss.  Mr.  Franklin  was  re- 
garded as  a  misanthrope  by  some,  suspected  by  others,  who 
had  caught  glimpses  of  the  beautiful  woman  who  was  a  pris- 
oner in  his  elegant  house  ;  and,  as  for  myself,  I  think  I  was 
looked  upon  as  a  library  cat,  one  that  loved  to  mouse  among 
books,  was  fond  of  pictures  and  art-works — a  dilettante  and 
amateur. 

She,  the  beautiful  one,  never  advanced  ;  and  as  years 
passed  by,  her  gifts  of  needle-work  and  brush  afforded  her 
less  amusement.  She  fell  into  a  dreamy  state,  lingered, 
faded,  and  died.  We  have  just  buried  her.  For  thirty  years 
she  was  the  wife  of  my  unsatisfied  soul.  I  am  widowed,  and 
await  the  time  when,  in  another  world,  and  in  the  light  of 
God's  pure  throne,  her  reason  will  come  back  to  her,  and  I 
will  reap  the  reward  of  my  long  love  in  an  intelligent 
response  from  her  awakened  soul  Rochester. 

San  FRANCISCO,  October  iS,  1SS1. 


A  short  time  since  the  Argonaut  copied  a  paragraph 
which  has  obtained  wide  circulation  throughout  the  Eastern 
and  Western  press.  It  stated  that  while  composing  the 
hymn,  "The  Sweet  By  and  By,"  the  two  composers  were  in 
a  state  of  intoxication.  The  author  of  the  words,  Mr.  S.  F. 
Bennett,  has  just  sent  a  letter  to  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 
in  which  he  gives  the  true  history  of  the  hymn.  He  con- 
clusively shows  that  it  was  composed  by  himself  and  Mr.  J. 
P.  Webster  in  his  office,  and  during  business  hours.  Two 
other  friends  were  present,  and  no  one  there  was  under  the 
influence  of  liquor.  Dr.  Bennett  further  states  that  as  to 
either  of  them  being  atheists  or  infidels,  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth. 

Ex-president  Hayes,  says  the  World,  emerges  from  his 
obscurity  in  the  unexpected  character  of  a  Sabbath -breaker. 
He  was  a  guest  on  a  recent  Sunday  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon, 
the  pastor  of  the  Park  Church,  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  who,  in 
contempt  of  the  statutes  for  the  better  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  long  ago  made  and  provided,  gave  his  guest  a 
pleasure-drive  through  the  staid  streets  of  that  respectable 
town.  Thereupon  sundry  of  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
makers  of  the  blue  laws  promptly  and  very  properly  deter- 
mined upon  a  prosecution  of  both  the  offenders.  The  pen- 
alty is  to  do  penance  in  a  white  sheet  at  the  meeting-house 
door. 

"  Well,"  says  Burdette,  "  it  looks  as  though  the  President 
— heaven  help  him — had  struck  oil,  first  thing.  Turmoil. 
First  term  oil,  that  is." 


THE    BRIGAND    BILLIONAIRE. 


A  Tale  of  Sunny  Italy. 


The  sun  was  setting  upon  the  purple  hills  of  Italy,  tinting 
the  steepy  cliffs  with  a  roseate  flush  and  illuminating  an  ad- 
vertisement, elegantly  painted  upon  the  face  of  a  precipice,  of 
Scudaciochi's  Scouring  Soap,  when  Giovanni  San  Marco 
Carvomiti,  the  celebrated  Italian  bandit,  called  his  devoted 
wife,  Sparghettina,  and  his  merry  horde  of  outlaws  about  him. 

"  On  yonder  rock,"  he  said,  "  there  sits  an  English  tourist. 
Come  along  with  me  and  we  will  gently  lure  him  into  our 
fold,  and  charge  his  noble  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Nortatumber- 
lando,  a  half  a  million  pounds  to  restore  him  to  the  bosom 
of  his  family." 

Silently  and  with  stealthy  steps  the  brigands  surrounded 
the  rock,  carefully  concealing  themselves  from  the  view  of 
the  fated  foreigner.  Sparghettina  strolled  languidly  toward 
him,  and  seated  herself  upon  a  boulder  near  by,  while  her 
husband,  who  bad  advanced  under  cover  of  her  portly  form, 
rushed  madly  upon  his  prey. 

"  Inglese  !  "  he  thundered,  seizing  his  hapless  victim  by 
the  ear  with  his  right  hand,  while  with  his  left  he  flourished 
the  huge  ancestral  blade  of  the  Carvomitis,  dented  and 
nicked  in  many  a  bloody  fray  ;  "  ransom  !  ante  casha  !  cin- 
que centi  t'ousan5  pounda  !  quicka  !  " 

"  Drop  it,  yer  know  ! "  remonstrated  the  unfortunate 
stranger,  "  I  'avan't  no  'arf  a  million,  yer  know.  I've  honly 
got  five  and  a  ha'penny,  yer  know.  Take  that  an'  welcome  ; 
but  let  me  go,  yer  know." 

"Cinqui  centi  t'ousan'  pounda!"  repeated  the  gory  brig- 
and. "  You  fader,  Duka  Stiltona,  paya  ransom  casha, 
quicka  ! " 

"  My  pa  ain't  no  dook,"  the  captive  explained,  "  'e's  in 
butter,  ;e  is,  and  hoilymargarine,  in  the  Borough,  yer  know. 
I'm  honly  a-Cooking  it,  yer  know." 

"What-a?"  shrieked  Carvomiti,  dropping  the  traveler's 
ear;  "what-ayou  say-a?" 

"  I'm  a  Cookie — a  Cook's  Tourist — twig  ?  I  'aven't  a  bloom- 
ing penny  hover  me  passage,  yer  know — honnor  bright  ! " 

"  Corpo  di  Bacco  !  damma  !  damma  !  damma  my  eye  ! " 
ejaculated  the  discomfited  brigand,  as  he  released  the  cring- 
ing and  impecunious  wanderer,  and  called  off  his  minions. 

The  latter  were  in  favor  of  murdering  the  Englishman,  on 
general  principles,  and  just  to  keep  their  hands  in  ;  but  better 
counsels  prevailed. 

"  Why  waste  our  energy  ?  "  argued  Carvomiti,  returning  to 
Italian,  which  language  he  spoke  fluently,  having  acquired  it 
in  infancy  ;  "  were  we  to  annihilate  every  Cook's  tourist  that 
came  along,  we  should  expend  more  than  our  annual  receipts 
in  ammunition  and  cutiery." 

But  when  he  had  retired  to  the  privacy  of  domestic  life, 
the  Boss  Brigand  of  Italy  said  to  his  wife  : 

"  This  business  is  played.  We  have  got  to  emigrate.  The 
good  old  days  are  gone.  What  with  competition  and  Cook's 
tourists,  I  see  no  resource  left  us  but  America." 

"  Alia  right-a,"  responded  the  devoted  Sparghettina. 

******** 

Ere  the  first  of- another  month  had  brought  the  landlord 
around  to  inquire  after  his  rent,  the  Carvomiti  family  had 
landed  in  the  huge  and  bustling  city  of  New  York.  A  friend 
and  compatriot  owned  a  recently  established  peanut  busi- 
ness, with  the  usual  roasting  works  and  al  fresco  sales  de- 
partment. One  day  he  asked  Carvomiti  to  watch  it  for  him 
while  he  went  around  the  corner  to  wallow  in  the  blood  of 
some  small  boys,  who  had  been  heaving  deceased  cats  at 
him.  Carvomiti  kindly  accepted  the  trust  and  kept  it.  When 
his  fellow-citizen  returned,  and  told  Carvomiti  that  his  ser- 
vices were  no  longer  required,  Carvomiti  simply  said  to  him: 

"  This-a  my  stand-a.     You  go  off-a — light-a  out-a  ! " 

The  discomfited  friend  went  out,  knifed  three  women,  and 
threw  himself  into  the  bay  off  a  dirt-scow.  Carvomiti  shed 
a  sympathetic  tear,  but  hung  on  to  the  peanut3. 

In  due  course  of  time  Carvomiti  added  an  apple  and  a 
banana  branch  to  his  peanut  business.  His  devoted  partner 
laid  out  a  collection  route,  and  increased  the  income  of 
the  family  by  mining  operations  in  the  ash-barrels.  Pros- 
perity began  to  shed  its  radiant  glow  upon  this  worthy  fam- 
ily. Ere  long  Carvomiti  was  a  capitalist.  Then  he  became 
a  philanthropist.  He  took  care  of  the  money  of  his  poorer 
compatriots.      So  they  wouldn't  lose  it. 

One  day  an  elegantly  attired  gentleman,  in  the  prime  of 
early  manhood,  might  have  been  seen  escorting  a  charming 
lady  in  the  blush  of  the  consummate  summer  of  beauty, 
and  likewise  in  a  Worth  dress,  and  a  half-peck  or  so  of 
diamonds,  up  the  gang-plank  of  one  of  the  largest  European 
steamers.  Two  policemen  dropped  down  to  the  dock  some 
hours  after  the  vessel  had  sailed,  and  inquired  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carvomiti;  but  as  the  gentleman  and  lady  we  have 
described  sailed  under  the  modest  name  of  Smith,  this  may 
be  only  an  irrelevant  detail. 

******** 

We  will  now  permit  a  period  of  ten  years  to  elapse.  The 
scene  is  once  more  in  sunny  Italy,  near  the  spot  where  our 
story  opened.  Upon  the  borders  of  a  placid  lake,  margined 
with  glossy  myrtles,  and  mirroring  eternal  summer,  stands  a 
charming  villa,  on  the  porch  whereof  sits  a  gentleman  of 
portly  yet  pleasing  presence,  still  in  the  prime  of  life.  His 
complacent  and  affectionate  gaze  is  riveted  on  a  lady  of  fine 
proportions,  and  a  beauty  mature  yet  not  matronly — a  good 
mellow  article  of  beauty.  The  lady  is  playing  with  a  lovely 
boy  of  four  summers,  and  is  explaining  to  him  that  the  real 
imported  Irish  nurse  who  stands  by  would  not  be  justified 
in  letting  him  ascend  the  neighboring  volcano  just  in  order 
to  throw  things  down  the  crater.  — 

It  is  Carvomiti,  surrounded  by  his  charming  family.  He 
is  no  longer  in  the  brigand  business.  His  vast  wealth  has 
enabled  him  to  purchase  an  amnesty  from  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment, with  a  marquisate  thrown  in.  He  is  now  the  Mar- 
ch ese  di  Carvomiti,  and  receives  a  salary  for  keeping  other 
brigands  out  of  the  mountains,  which  he  does  with  the  aid 
of  a  large  and  active  bull-dog. 

Let  us  here  drop  the  curtain.  If  we  have  failed  to  in- 
culcate a  beautiful  moral  lesson  in  our  brief  and  unworthy 
account  of  a  noble  and  useful  life,  we  can  do  no  more.  If 
we  have  succeeded,  we  had  better  stop  right  here,  or  we 
may  go  and  spoil  it. — Puck  on  Wheels. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    DEATH'S-HEAD    MASQUER. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


My  father  is  a  rich  silk-dealer  in  Paris.  My  sister  Lucy 
and  I  are  his  only  children.  We  lost  our  mother  in  the  first 
years  of  our  childhood.  Our  father  never  married  again.  I 
was  at  my  fathers  house,  my  sister  in  a  convent  school. 
How  it  happened  I  do  not  know,  yet  a  medical  student, 
Robert  Lesailles,  had  fallen  in  love  with  her,  and  she  with 
him,  when  my  father  took  her  from  the  convent,  and  be- 
trothed her  to  a  rich  old  business  associate.  All  her  prayers 
not  to  be  forced  into  this  union,  all  her  entreaties  to  be  allowed 
more  time,  did  not  move  his  heart. 

•  "  Your  mother,"  was  the  sole  answer,  "  had  the  same 
whims  about  her  marriage  with  me,  and  yet  we  have  been 
happy  with  each  other,  for,  my  dear  child,  a  marriage  which 
is  grounded  on  riches  is  a  house  on  a  firm  foundation — it  does 
not  easily  fall." 

The  wedding  was  to  be  after  Lent,  and  it  was  carnival 
time.  I  had  promised  my  sister  to  secretly  take  her  to  the 
bal Beaudoin.  It  was  Ash-Wednesday,  and  hundreds  of  por- 
ters paraded  about  the  Boulevards  toward  night  with  trans- 
parencies advertising  the  ball.  Toward  eleven  o'clock  father 
kissed  Lucy's  brow,  bade  us  both  good-night,  and  went  to 
bed.  We  both  went  to  our  rooms,  but  only  to  rise  again, 
throw  on  the  masquerade  costumes  which  we  had  in  readi- 
ness, and  hurry  from  home  to  the  ball.  When  we  arrived,  arm- 
in-arm,  we  found  the  doors  besieged  by  countless  maskers,  for 
they  were  to  open  only  at  midnight.  All  was  quiet,  even  the 
murmur  of  the  crowd  like  the  uneasy  stir  of  a  forest  before 
a  storm.  Sometimes  a  sound  of  the  tuning  of  instruments 
stole  out.  Lucy  trembled  beside  me  as  if  full  of  anxiety. 
Now  we  heard  from  Notre  Dame  the  twelve  strokes  of  the 
midnight  hour — metallic,  reverberating — the  waiting  crowd 
accompanying  each  stroke  with  a  half-suppressed  cry  of  joy, 
At  the  twelfth  stroke  the  theatre  doors  swung  open,  and  the 
mad  crowd  flowed  in  like  a  stream  of  molten  ore.  It  was  a 
thousand-jointed  mass,  roaring,  springing,  dancing  pell-mell 
in  terrible  laughter — a  republic  of  folly,  formed  of  Robert 
Macaires,  Pierrots,  and  Pierrettes,  buffoons,  sailors,  fisher- 
maidens,  hidalgos,  flower-girls,  banditti,  and  shepherdesses. 
Soon  the  auditorium  was  not  only  filled,  but  also  the  boxes, 
the  corridors,  and  the  green-room.  In  the  back-ground,  be- 
hind crimson  drapery,  sat  the  orchestra,  so  hidden  that  one 
only  saw  the  wizard  Beaudoin,  baton  in  hand,  standing  on 
an  elevation.  Lucy  had  drawn  me  into  the  box  which  had 
been  ours  for  the  opera.  There  we  met  the  slender  black 
figure  of  a  young  man,  who  wore  on  his  breast  a  death's- 
head  of  white  cloth.  He  greeted  us.  It  was  Lesailles,  my 
sister's  lover. 

"  In  one  hour,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  I  will  bring  my  partner 
back  to  you,  dear  brother,"  and  vanished  with  her. 

At  this  moment  Beaudoin  raised  his  baton ;  there  was  a  roll 
of  the  drum,  and  the  crowd  below  seemed  to  tremble  convul- 
sively. A  fandango  begins  ;  it  is  the  Spanish  ballet-dancer 
with  his  grand-opera  dancers,  striking  castanets,  pirouetting 
on  tip-toes  ;  now  flying  from  each  other,  following,  now 
uniting  with  alluring  airs.  And  now  comes  the  grotesque 
cancan — this  crazy,  limb-distorting,  dance.  The  mad  music 
seemed  to  set  all  turning  about  in  the  whirl  as  if  possessed. 
Now  came  a  cannon-shot,  a  note  of  alarm,  a  cannon-shot 
again,  an  utter  silence,  and  now  the  call,  in  a  stentorian 
voice  :  "  The  Huguenot  Quadrille."  The  gallopade  begins. 
The  music  is  a  diabolical  tone-painting.  One  fancies  he 
hears  the  alarm-bells  arid  the  cries  :  "  To  arms  !  to  arms  !" 
amid  broken  snatches  of  psalms,  clicking  of  gun-locks,  volleys 
of  musketry,  triumphant  cries  of  the  murderers,  anxious 
shrieks  of  the  persecuted,  the  moans  of  the  dying,  and  al- 
ways an  anxious  sounding  horn,  as  if  it  called  "  Coligny  ! 
Coligny  !  "  Through  all  this  hurly-burly  of  sounds  one  hears 
Charles  IX. 's  iron  musket  fired  among  the  people  from  his 
window,  accompanied  by  the  high,  flute-like  laughter  of  his 
mother,  Catharine  de  Medici.  The  quadrille  is  composed 
of  all  these  elements — it  is  a  civil  war.  How  the  lines 
plunged  pell-mell  !  Even  the  building,  in  the  oscillation  of 
the  wild  dance,  seemed  to  turn.  In  this  charmed  circle 
whirled  the  utmost  passion  of  all  Paris  ;  it  fluttered  the 
dancers'  hair  ;  their  eyes  had  only  a  fixed  stare.  The  music 
even  is  only  a  raving  howl  of  the  populace,  a  hurricane  in  a 
forest  ;  one  hears  the  trees  break  down  ;  yonder  plunges  a 
couple  of  dancers.  The  mad  line  flies  partly  from  them, 
partly  embarrasses  and  entangles  them  as  they  fall.  Was 
that  not  Robert  Lesailles,  with  the  death's-head  on  his 
breast,  my  sister's  partner,  the  crazy  leader  who  first  fell  ? 
I  hasten  down  stairs.  Beaudoin  has  ended  the  music  and 
gallopade  with  a  wave  of  his  baton.  In  the  middle  of  the 
hall  lies  a  dead  man.  It  is  Lesailles,  Lucy  kneeling  by  him, 
her  little  white  fists  pressed  in  the  eyeholes  of  her  mask. 
A  buffoon  is  busied  with  him  ;  he  breaks  open  his  clenched 
hand.  A  little  phial  rolls  on  the  floor.  A  thousand-voiced 
cry  rises  : 

"  He  has  poisoned  himself !  " 

It  was  so.  In  the  midst  of  the  dance  he  had  emptied  the 
phial,  which  he  must  have  previously  hidden  about  him.  I 
took  possession  of  my  sister,  and  brought  her  home. 

Poor  girl  !     She  has  never  recovered  her  reason. 

As  for  me,  my  father  banished  me  from  Paris  for  three 
years. —  Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  German  by 
Emma  Frances  Dawson. 


The  papers  throughout  the  country  are  causing  the  Ar- 
gonaut much  pain  by  reprinting  the  poems  in  its  "  Old 
Favorite  "  column,  and  crediting  them  to  this  paper.  The 
most  painful  instance  was  when  they  credited  *' The  Friar 
of  Orders  Gray"  in  this  manner  :  Thomas  Percy  in  the  San 
Francisco  Argonaut.  The  most  recent  is  the  copying  by 
many  papers — among  others  the  New  York  Sun  and  Star — 
of  "Roll  Call,"  a  poem  by  N.  G.  Shepherd,  and  also  credit- 
ing it  to  us.  The  poem  was  written  over  thirty  years  ago. 
We  are  now  expecting  to  see  the  poem  "Life" — printed  by 
us  two  weeks  ago — credited  thus  :  Lord  Bacon  in  the  San 
Francisco  Argonaut. 

When  Senator  David  Davis  dies,  remarks  Burdette,  they 
are  going  to  have  a  post  mortem  examination  to  see  if  they 
can  locate  his  vote.  It  isn't  at  all  probable  that  it  can  be 
done  ;  but  if  they  do  find  it,  they  will  cut  it  out  and  preserve 
it  in  the  National  Museum  at  Washington. 


Death  in  the  Kitchen. 
Trim,  thou  art  right ! — Tis  sure  that  I, 
And  all  who  hear  thee,  are  to  die. 

The  stoutest  lad  and  wench  ' 
Must  lose  their  places  at  the  will 
Of  Death;  and  go  at  last  to  fill 

The  sexton's  gloomy  trench. 

The  dreary  grave  ! — O   when  I  think 
How  close  ye  stand  upon  its  brink, 

My  inward  spirit  groans  ! 
My  eyes  are  filled  with  dismal  dreams 
Of  coffins,  and  this  kitchen  seems 

A  charnel  full  of  bones  ! 

Yes,  jovial  buder,  thou  must  fail, 
As  sinks  the  froth  on  thine  own  ale ; 

Thy  days  will  soon  be  done  ! 
Alas !   the  common  hours  that  strike. 
Are  knells,  for  life  keeps  wasting,  like 

A  cask  upon  the  run. 

Aye,  hapless  scullion  !   'tis  thy  case, 
Life  travels  at  a  scouring  pace, 

Far  swifter  than  thy  hand. 
The  fast-decaying  frame  of  man 
Is  but  a  kettle  or  a  pan. 

Time  wears  away  with — sand  ! 

Thou  needst  not,  mistress  cook,  be  told 
The  meat  to-morrow  will  be  cold 

That  now  is  fresh  and  hot ; 
E'en  thus  our  flesh  will,  by  and  by, 
Be  cold  as  stone  :     Cook,  thou  must  die  ; 

There's  death  within  the  pot 

Susannah,  too,  my  lady's   maid, 
Thy  pretty  person  once  must  aid 

To  swell  the  buried  swarm  ! 
The  "glass  of  fashion"  thou  wilt  hold 
Xo  more,  but  grovel  in  the  mould, 

That's  not  the  mould  of  form! 

Yes,  Jonathan,  that  drives  the  coach. 
He  too  will  feel  the  fiend's  approach — 

The  grave  will  pluck  him  down  ; 
He  must  in  dust  and  ashes  lie. 
And  wear  the  churchyard  livery — 

Grass  green,  turned  up  with  brown. 

How  frail  is  our  uncertain  breath  ! 

The  laundress  seems  full  hale,  but  Death 

Shall  her  "last  linen  bring." 
The  groom  will  die,  like  all  his  kind ; 
And  e'en  the  stable  boy  will  find 

This  life  no  stable  thing. 

Nay,  see  the  household  dog — even  that 
The  earth  shall  take ;  the  very  oat 

Will  share  the  common  fail ; 
Although  she  hold  (the  proverb  saith) 
A  ninefold  life,  one  single  death 

Suffices  for  them  all ! 

Cook,  butler,  Susan,  Jonathan, 

The  girl  that  scours  the  pot  and  pan, 

And  those  that  tend  the  steeds  - 
AH,  all  shall  have  another  sort 
Of  service  after  this — in  short, 

The  one  the  parson   reads! 

The  dreary  grave  ! — O  when  I  think 
How  close  ye  stand  upon  its  brink. 

My  inward  spirit  groans ! 
My  eyes  are  filled  with  dismal  dreams 
Of  coffins,  and  this  kitchen  seems 

A  charnel  full  of  bones  !  —  Thomas  Hood. 


Evening. 
BY  A  TAILOR. 

Day  hath  put  on  his  jacket,  and  around 

His  burning  bosom  buttoned  it  with  stars. 

Here  will  1  lay  me  on  the  velvet  grass. 

That  is  like  padding  to  earth's  meagre  ribs. 

And  hold  communion  with  the  things  about  me. 

Ah  me  !  how  lovely  is  the  golden  braid 

That  binds  the  skirt  of  night's  descending  robe  ! 

The  thin  leaves,  quivering  on  their  silken  threads. 

Do  make  a  music  like  to  rustling  satin, 

As  the  light  breezes  smooth  their  downy  nap. 

Ha  !  what  is  this  that  rises  to  my  touch, 

So  like  a  cushion  ?    Can  it  be  a  cabbage  ? 

It  is,  it  is  that  deeply  injured  flower 

Which  boys  do  flout  us  with  ;  but  yet  1  love  thee, 

Thou  giant  rose,  wrapped  in  a  green  surtout 

Doubtless  in  Eden  thou  didst  blush  as  bright 

As  these,  thy  puny  brethren  ;  and  thy  breath 

Sweetened  the  fragrance  of  her  spicy  air  ; 

But  now  thou  seemest  like  a  bankrupt  beau. 

Stripped  of  his  gaudy  hues  and  essences, 

And  growing  portly  in  his  sober  garments. 

Is  that  a  swan  that  rids  upon  the  water  ? 

Oh  no,  it  is  that  other  gentle  bird 

Which  is  the  patron  of  our  noble  calling. 

I  well  remember  in  my  early  years, 

When  these  young  hands  first  closed  upon  a  goose  ; 

I  have  a  scar  upon  my  thimble  finger, 

Which  chronicles  the  hour  of  young  ambiuon. 

My  father  was  a  tailor,  and  his  father, 

And  my  sire's  grandsire — all  of  them  were  tailors. 

They  had  an  ancient  goose — it  was  an  heir-loom 

From  some  remoter  tailor  of  our  race. 

It  happened  I  did  see  it  on  a  time 

When  none  was  near,  and  I  did  deal  with  it, 

And  it  did  burn  me — oh,  most  fearfully  ! 

It  is  a  joy  to  straighten  out  one's  limbs. 
And  leap,  elastic,  from  the  level  counter, 
Leaving  the  petty  grievances  of  earth, 
The  breaking  thread,  the  din  of  clashing  shears. 
And  all  the  needles  that  do  wound  the  spirit, 
For  such  a  pensive  hour  of  soothing  silence. 
Kind  Nature,  shuffling  in  her  loose  undress, 
Lays  bare  her  shady  bosom  ;   I  can  feel. 
With  all  around  me  ;  I  can  hail  the  flowers 
That  sprig  earth's  mantle ;  and  yon  quiet  bird. 
That  rides  the  stream,  is  to  me  as  a  brother. 
The  vulgar  know  not  all  the  hidden  pockets 
Where  Nature  stows  away  her  loveliness. 
But  this  unnatural  posture  of  the  legs 
Cramps  my  extended  calves,  and  I  must  go 
Where  1  can  coil  them  in  their  wonted  fashion. 

—Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


LETTERS    FROM   A    CONVENT. 


III. 


My  Dear  Little  Sister  :  We  have  had  an  awful 
storm.  You  know  that  a  pear  tree  grows  quite  close  to 
the  fence  of  the  play-ground.  I  showed  it  to  you  when  you 
came  to  see  me,  and  told  you  that  it  was  planted  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago  by  the  mission  fathers.  Well,  there  is 
a  very  good-looking  young  fellow  who  lives  just  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence  where  that  pear  tree'grows,  and  he  has 
often  climbed  up  into  the  thick  branches,  and  tossed  down 
very  sweet  little  notes  to  some  of  our  number.  I  may  as 
well  say  at  once  that  Mollie  and  Kate  Hubbard  were  the 
ringleaders  of  the  crowd  to  whom  his  notes  were  collectively 
addressed.  Of  course,  all  this  was  very  slyly  carried  on  un- 
til last  Thursday,  a  half-holiday.  We  were  just  getting  ready 
to  come  up  from  the  play-ground,  when  he  dropped  down 
right  into  our  circle,  without  a  word  of  warning,  and,  in  the 
most  sociable  manner  in  the  world,  shook  hands  all  around, 
and,  introducing  himself  as  George  Yates,  at  our  service, 
seated  himself  at  the  foot  of  our  pear  tree,  without  the  least 
regard  for  our  scared  looks.  We  were  too  frightened  to  be 
very  talkative,  and  we  forgot  all  the  nice  things  every  one  of 
us  had  been  thinking  about  him,  and  intending  to  say  to 
him  if  we  ever  had  an  opportunity  ;  and  we  had  good  reason 
to  be  scared,  for  all  at  once,  at  the  most  unexpected  corner 
just  near  us,  appeared  Sister  Mary,  the  very  sneakiest  one  of 
the  whole  lot,  and  the  way  we  scampered  was  funny,  I  ex- 
pect, to  look  at,  and  the  way  Mr.  George  Yates  got  back 
into  his  tree  was  like  lightning ;  but  it  was  too  late.  She 
had  seen  that  there  was  mischief  in  the  air,  and  came  hurry- 
ing up,  and  made  us  stop.  I  don:t  believe  she  got  a  glimpse 
of  the  boy,  though  she  half  suspected  something  when  a 
great*  pear  fell  plump  down  on  her  head.  We  thought  we 
were  well  through  the  scrape  with  a  lecture  for  collecting  in 
a  group  apart  from  the  general  school,  until  we  got  back  to 
the  school-room,  when  it  appears  the  gardener  had  been 
watching  the  whole  performance  from  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge  which  separates  the  play-ground  from  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  he  had  reported  us.  So  now  we  are  in  a  muss 
sure  enough.  I  expect  we  will  be  on  bread  and  water  for  a 
week,  if  nothing  worse  happens  to  us.  We  might  even  get 
expelled.  I  don't  know.  We  are  all  scared  to  death,  and  I 
have  got  desperate  now,  and  don't  care. 


IV. 


My  Dear  Little  Grace  :  Let  me  relieve  my  mind  by 
telling  you  first  that  all  at  once  the  row  about  the  young  fel- 
low I  told  you  about,  George  Yates,  died  down  without  a 
word  of  explanation,  and  we  have  heard  nothing-  further. 
Only  the  nun  that  is  with  us  at  the  play-ground  now  keeps  a 
watchful  eye  always  on  that  pear  tree.  We  are  not  allowed 
to  receive  any  newspapers,  so  the  one  you  sent  me  was  de- 
tained, and  only  the  item  that  you  marked,  about  the  school 
festival,  was  cut  out  and  given  me  by  the  superior,  who,  at 
the  same  time,  told  me  to  tell  you  not  to  send  me  any  more, 
so  you  need  not,  as  I  won't  get  them.  The  only  time  I  ever 
see  a  newspaper  is  when  we  steal  them  out  of  the  bottoms  of 
the  clothes-baskets  when  the  washing  comes  in  on  Saturday. 
Of  course  they  are  weeks  old,  but  we  devour  every  word, 
and  pass  them  around  until  they  are  completely  worn  out. 
Once  in  a  very  great  while  somebody  brings  in  a  novel  by 
fastening  it  to  her  hoops  or  in  her  stockings,  and  every  girl 
in  school  reads  it  in  turn.  You  don't  know  how  glad  we  are 
to  read  anything  after  we  have  six  months  of  grammar  on 
Monday,  modern  history  on  Tuesday,  physical  geography 
on  Wednesday,  ancient  history  on  Thursday,  chemistry  on 
Friday,  and  natural  philosophy  on  Saturday  moming,  with 
reading,  spelling,  and  arithmetic  thrown  in  every  day.  Mollie 
is  sick  with  the  measles,  and  is  in  the  infirmary.  The  nuns 
only  let  me  see  her  once  a  day  for  two  minutes,  but  her  win- 
dows look  down  on  the  yard,  and  she  writes  me  notes  and 
throws  them  down  every  play-hour.  I  think  she  will  soon 
be  well  again,  as  she  has  already  been  in  the  "  cell,"  as  we 
call  it,  ten  days.  It  is  very  lonesome,  indeed,  while  she  is 
away.  Elena  Holmes  and  Kate  Hubbard  and  I  wander 
about  together  during  play-time,  but  we  spend  all  the  time 
wondering  how  long  it  will  take  for  Mollie  to  get  well,  and 
forget  to  play.  Elena  is  a  Catholic,  and  has  a  little  chapel, 
a  shrine  she  calls  it,  in  a  comer  of  the  wide  porch,  and  every 
time  we  come  by  it  she  stops  and  says  a  little  prayer  for 
Mollie.  I  think  we  all  wish  just  as  much  for  her  recovery, 
but  we  are  not  accustomed  to  saying  our  prayers  in  such 
public  places,  so  Elena  tells  us  we  are  little  heathens,  and 
that  we  don't  care  whether  the  blessed  Virgin  cures  Mollie 
or  not.  She  got  quite  angry  with  me  when  I  told  her  I 
didn't  think  it  was  right  to  say  the  blessed  Virgin  could  cure 
her,  for  I  thought  nobody  but  God  could  do  that.  Several 
of  the  girls  have  got  little  shrines  of  their  own  in  the  corners 
of  the  yard,  and  they  keep  them  very  pretty — like  little  play- 
houses, only  they  are  little  churches  instead.  Laura. 


"  Not  long  ago,';  says  the  London  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  Gasetle ,  "  some  Americans  here  learned,  to  their 
surprise,  why  it  was  that  amid  the  almost  universal  condem- 
nation, a  certain  influential  voice  was  raised  in  their  own 
country  in  vigorous  defense  of  the  impure  French  actress 
who  has  recently  flashed,  meteor-like,  through  America. 
The  truth  is  in  a  nut-shell.  A  prominent  American  journal- 
ist was  meshed  in  Sarah  Bernhardt's  snares.  He  left  his 
family  in  an  obscure  mountain  village,  and  attached  himself 
to  the  siren.  Knowing  perfectly  her  unprincipled  character, 
he  did  not  scruple  to  use  his  journal  as  a  telephone  through 
which  to  blazon  her  womanly  graces  and  her  respected  po- 
sition among  the  leading  literary  men  and  artists  of  her  own 
country.  He  did  not  choose  to  add,  however,  that  no  virtu- 
ous matrons  or  modest  maidens  ever  visit  Sarah  Bernhardt 
in  Paris,  or  that  the  leading  literary  men  and  artists,  being 
Frenchmen,  never  ask  that  a  woman  be  virtuous  who  amuses 
them,  or  expect  their  wives  and  daughters  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions concerning  the  theatrical  cocotte  with  whom  they  pass 
their  evenings."    Who  can  it  be  ? 


'  The  Chicago  Tribune  says  "  a  Zulu  belie  is  like  a  prophet 
of  old,  because  she  has  not  much  on  'er  in  her  own  country." 
Yes,  says  the  Hawkeye,  and  she  wouldn't  have  much  offer 
in  this  one. 


THE:       ARGONAUT. 


NOTES   AND    GOSSIP. 


Louis  McLane  and  wife  have  been  spending  a  few  days 
at  Monterey.  Hon.  Henry  Kinkead,  the  pleasant-faced  and 
pleasant-mannered  executive  of  the  Silver  State,  has  been  in 
the  city  during  the  week.  Hon.  Romualdo  Pacheco  left  San 
Francisco  for  Washington  on  Monday  last ;  during  the  com- 
ing session  Mr.  Pacheco  will  reside  at  the  National  Hotel. 
Senator  Farley  and  family  have  arrived  at  the  capital,  anrl 
have  taken  up  their  residence  at  the  Arlington  for  the  win- 
ter. Hon.  George  W.  Tyler,  of  Alameda,  is  willing  to  step 
into  the  shoes  of  the  present  governor  of  Arizona.  Daniel 
Z.  Yost  and  wife,  Miss  Yost,  H.  P.  Stanwood  and  wife, 
Charles  A,  Laton  and  wife,  T.  N.  Goodman  and  wife,  and  J. 
D.  Redding  and  wife  spent  last  Saturday  and  Sunday  at 
Monterey.  F.  J.  Adams,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  here  from  the 
East  on  Monday  last.  Mrs.  L.  C.  Goodwin,  of  Los  Angeles, 
is  visiting  in  this  city.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leland  Howe  cele- 
brated the  twentieth  anniversary  of  their  wedding  at  their 
residence  in  Sacramento  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  and  on 
Monday  evening  last  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Leonard  cele- 
brated their  thirtieth  wedding  in  the  same  city  in  the  pres- 
sence  of  a  vast  assemblage  of  friends.  J.  W.  McDonald 
and  wife,  Charlie  Josselyn  and  wife,  F.  H.  Green  and  wife, 
Eugene  Casserly  and  wife,  J.  A.  Donohoe  and  wife,  Miss 
Donohoe,  and  Miss  Casserly,  have  been  staying  a  few  days 
during  the  past  week  at  the  seaside  near  Monterey.  John 
D.  Yost  and  family,  after  a  delightful  sojourn  in  the  East 
of  three  or  four  months,  returned  home  yesterday.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  H.  Perry,  of  Sacramento,  are  enjoying  their 
honeymoon  in  this  city.  Mrs.  W.  R.  S.  Foye  and  Miss  S. 
Stevenson,  of  Sacramento,  are  at  Monterey.  Mrs.  D.  W. 
Earl,  of  Sacramento,  left  for  the  East  on  Thursday  last,  to 
*  spend  a  part  of  the  winter.  Mrs.  E.  P.  Taylor  and  family, 
and  Mrs.  George  D.  Gray  and  family,  of  Oakland,  are  ex- 
pected to  return  home  from  the  East  to-morrow.  Colonel 
Kelton,  Major  Cushing,  Captains  Smith  and  Field,  and 
Lieutenants  Wilson,  Garrard,  Totten,  Taylor,  Schroder, 
Connors,  and  Tousley,  U.  S.  A.,  returned  to  this  city  from 
Arizona  on  Wednesday  last.  Colonel  George  E.  Gray,  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  has  gone  East.  Baron 
Schroder  is  on  a  -paseo  in  Los  Angeles.  E.  C.  Sessions,  of 
Oakland,  is  in  Monterey.  M.  J.  O'Connor  and  wife,  and 
the  Misses  O'Connor,  of  San  Rafael,  are  also  at  Monterey. 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Price,  of  Sacramento,  is  visiting  in  Oakland. 
Mrs.  Major  Rathbone  is  at  the  Palace  for  the  winter. 
Charlie  Felton,  who  has  petroleum  interests  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  has  been  visiting  that  section  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia. Charles  Nordhoff,  the  well-known  author  and  journal- 
ist, and  a  most  congenial  raconteur,  was  entertained  very 
handsomely  last  week  in  Los  Angeles  by  Isaais  Hellman, 
the  banker  of  that  place  ;  Mr.  N.  is  at  present  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara. Mrs.  Frank  Leslie,  the  handsome  and  gifted  widow 
of  the  dead  publisher,  is  in  Los  Angeles.  Moses  Hopkins 
has  been  basking  in  the%  Indian  summer  weather  of  Southern 
California.  Senator  Jones  is  doing  all  he  can  to  make 
Paymaster  Stevenson  paymaster-general  of  the  navy  ;  and 
Stevenson  is  so  sure  of  getting  the  position  that  he  has  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  residence  in  Washington.  Colonel 
Joseph  F.  Evans,  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department 
for  the  Division  of  the  Pacific,  is  at  the  Ebbitt  House,  Wash- 
ington. George  Crocker  went  to  Washington  Territory  on 
Sunday  last.  Junius  Henri  Brown,  a  well-known  author 
and  journalist,  has  been  spending  a  few  days  in  this 
city.  Mrs.  George  Daly  and  her  son  returned  from 
the  East  on  Thursday  last.  Henry  Villard  and  party  'have 
returned  to  San  Francisco  from  Oregon.  Commodore 
Spotts,  who  left  this  place  a  few  months  ago  for  the  Brazil- 
ian station,  was  lately  appointed  a  rear-admiral,  and  con- 
firmed as  such  by  the  Senate  in  executive  session  on  Satur- 
day last ;  his  daughter,  Miss  Lizzie  Spotts,  is  still  residing 
in  this  city.  Mrs.  Henry  Arnold  leaves  for  the  East  on  or 
about  the  ist  of  December.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Burnett,  who  went 
East  some  two  months  ago,  has  returned  home.  Mrs.  Sav- 
age, who  returned  on  the  last  China  steamer,  has  taken  up 
her  residence  at  the  Palace.  Miss  Allie  Hawes  left  for 
the  East  on  Monday  last,  and  will  spend  most  of  the 
coming  winter  in  New  York  and  Washington.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Oppenheim  Layman  returned  home  yesterday. 
Commander  Glass  took  command  of  the  Wachtiseti  upon 
his  arrival  at  Sitka,  and  sailed  for  Wrangel  on  the  20th  in- 
stant. The  Ranger  left  this  port  on  Monday  last  on  survey- 
ing service  down  the  coast.  The  Lackawanna  is  still  in 
the  stream,  but  will  get  off  for  South  American  waters  in  a 
few  days.  There  have  been  no  festivities  at  the  Navy  Yard 
since  the  death  of  President  Garfield,  but  there  is  talk  of  a 
theatrical  entertainment  at  no  distant  day.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Snow,  assisted  by  their  daughter,  Miss  Mabel  Snow, 
gave  an  elegant  reception  to  their  friends  at  their  residence, 
No.  117  Poplar  Street,  Oakland,  on  Tuesday  evening  last. 
On  Thursday  evening  last  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  R.  Hayes  gave  a 
very  delightful  party  to  their  friends  at  their  residence,  No. 
956  Myrtle  Street,  Oakland,  in  honor  of  the  society  debut  of 
their  daughter,  Miss  Hattie  L.  Hayes.  On  Saturday  even- 
ing last  General  McComb  entertained  the  members  of  his 
staff  at  dinner,  and  those  who  attended  it  pronounce  it  an 
agreeable  event.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee,  of  Fruit 
Vale,  will  spend  the  coming  winter  at  the  Palace.  Mrs. 
Corbett  and  her  daughters  return  from  San  Mateo  to  the 
Palace  to-day.  Charles  Miller  has  gone  to  Los  Angeles  for 
a  week  or  two.  Society  has  received  quite  an  acquisition 
by  the  return  of  Miss  Jeanette  Reynolds,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Reynolds,  of  Bush  Street ;  the  young  lady 
was  brought  out  in  Boston,  and  was  considered  the  belle  of  the 
season;  Miss  Reynolds  will  remain  with  us  until  May,  when 
she  will  accompany  her  mother  on  a  trip  through  Europe. 
Henry  Janin  gave  a  dinner  to  some  friends  at  the  Palace  on 
Friday  evening  last.  Downey  Harvey  has  taken  up  his  per- 
manent residence  at  Los  Angeles,  and  has  gone  into  business 
there.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Raymond  and  the  Misses  Raymond  have 
returned  from  Menlo  for  the  winter.  Miss  Mamie  Lloyd 
left  for  the  East  on  Monday  last,  to  remain  all  winter.  Mrs. 
Doctor  L.  L.  Dorr  has  returned  from  Menlo  for  the  winter. 
Mrs.  Senator  Jones  is  visiting  in  Napa  Valley.  Henry  Mil- 
ler has  returned  to  the  city  from  an  extended  tour,  quite  im- 
proved in  health.  Mrs.  Lieutenant  Dillingham,  while  playing 
at  lawn-tennis  a  few  days  ago,  at  the  Navy  Yard,  was  placed 
hors  de  combat  through  injury  sustained  by  falling  severely. 


GLIMPSES    OF    GUATEMALA. 


Throughout  Central  America  probably  no  name  is  more 
feared  or  loved  than  that  of  Jose"  Trofino  Barrios,  President 
of  the  republic  of  Guatemala.  A  physiognomist  or  phrenol- 
ogist would  at  once  recognize  a  man  of  no  ordinary  type  in 
this  the  most  advanced  ruler  of  Spanish  America.  About 
forty-five  years  of  age,  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  mus- 
cular and  hardy,  nervously  active — mentally  and  physically 
— his  quick  glance  reads  character  as  an  open  book.  Cour- 
teous, educated,  and  especially  well-read  in  ancient  history, 
he,  in  many  respects,  administers  his  government  after  the 
swift  and  sternly  just  Spartan  rule.  Unassuming,  out- 
spoken, and  approachable,  he  unhesitatingly  speaks  and 
acts  in  a  manner  agreeably  at  variance  with  the  usual  tire- 
some uncertainty  of  Spanish  diplomacy.  There  is  no  par- 
tiality in  his  audience-chamber.  There  the  wealthy  don  takes 
no  precedence  of  the  ragged  Indian  who  comes  to  ask  jus- 
tice from  an  oppressor.  Such  democracy  naturally  makes 
him  particularly  popular  with  the  lower  classes,  who  are  ever 
ready  to  support  his  cause.  No  other  man  would  have 
dared,  in  a  priest-ridden  land,  to  drive  out  in  a  single  day 
the  horde  of  Jesuit  priests  who  there,  as  everywhere,  sought 
to  bend  all  to  the  creed  of  Loyola.  The  President  one  morn- 
ing telegraphed  to  the  Panama  steamer,  just  arrived  at  the 
port,  to  wait  a  few  hours  for  some  distinguished  personages, 
whose  passage  he  would  pay.  Captain  Searle,  of  the  Coh'ma, 
was  somewhat  astonished  when,  from  the  cloud  of  dust 
upon  the  shore,  some  thirty-five  bedraggled  Jesuit  priests 
hurriedly  put  off  for  his  vessel.  They  were  landed  at  Costa 
Rica.  It  is  said  that  one  of  these  fathers  disregarded  the 
order — never  to  return  to  Guatemala — and  had  the  temerity 
to  revisit  that  city  several  months  after.  Rumor  has  it  that 
the  President  sent  for  him,  and,  after  a  brief  lecture,  con- 
signed him  to  the  Bastile,  (chief  military  prison,)  where  he 
was  slowly  whipped  to  death.  But  I  have  it  from  good  au- 
thority that,  instead,  he  was  quietly,  and  by  night,  escorted 
by  a  guard  across  the  line  into  Salvador,  grateful  for  his 
spared  life.  The  whipping  story  was  doubtless  invented  to 
discourage  the  return  of  others.  Flesh- creeping  tales  of 
cruelties  perpetrated  within  the  frowning  walls  of  the 
great,  red  Bastile  are  whispered  with  bated  breath  by 
many  who  believe  a  -government  spy  is  in  every  shadow. 
Senores  and  hombres  were  shot,  hung,  whipped  to  death 
with  switches,  because  they  could  not  take  hot  bricks  from 
the  kiln  with  their  blistered  hands  ;  senores  and  mujeres, 
who  talked  against  the  President's  banishment  of  Jesuits, 
were  enveloped  in  trusses  of  hay,  and  suspended  by  ropes 
placed  under  the  arms  until  the  wild  cattle  ate  the  fodder 
from  off  them.  These,  with  a  thousand  others  equally  im- 
probable, were  circulated  by  the  enemies  of  the  President. 
But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  it  is  all  hearsay  ;  no  one  can 
assert  its  truth.  Many  stories  are  told  of  the  liberality  and 
prompt  justice"  of  General  Barrios,  some  of  which  show  a 
streak  of  humorous  eccentricity  in  his  character.  They 
read  not  unlike  those  of  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad.  Taking 
a  quiet  afternoon  horseback-ride  with  a  friend,  he  noticed 
a  poorly-furnished  barber  shop,  just  opened,  in  the  suburbs. 
Dismounting,  he  entered,  and  requested  a  shave.  The  bar- 
ber did  not  know  him,  but  being  an  amusing  and  expert 
fellow,  so  well  satisfied  the  general  that  the  following 
conversation  occurred  :  "  Amigo,  why  do  you  open  such  a 
miserably  furnished  shop,  and  out  here  in  the  country,  too  ? 
Why  don't  you  set  up  where  you  can  shave  the  President, 
the  ministers,  and  generals  ? "  "  Ah,  senor,  I  am  muy 
fiob?~e,  and  can't  do  better  until  my  talent  is  known.  I  have 
just  come  to  the  city  ;  but  if  I  could  once  shave  his  excel- 
lency the  President,  I  know  he  would  have  no  other  barber 
afterward."  "  You  are  a  conceited  fellow,"  replied  the  gen- 
eral ;  "  here  is  a  hundred  dollars ;  fix  up  a  decent  shop,  and 
pay  me  back  when  you  earn  it."  Wonder-struck,  the  barber 
vainly  asked  the  name  of  his  generous  friend,  and  learned 
it  later  only  when  he  really  became  "  Barber  to  His  Excel- 
lency." Senora  Barrios,  the  President's  wife,  is  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  and  beautiful  women  on  the  American 
continent.  Of  an  old  Spanish  family,  gracious  and  amiable, 
she  seems  to  reign  a  queen  among  her  subjects.  To  her  the 
women  go,  as  do  the  men  to  her  husband,  for  aid  or  redress. 
Not  long  since  a  young  and  pretty  girl  obtained  audience,  and 
confided  to  Senora  Barrios  the  story  of  her  simple  life. 
She  had  come  from  the  country,  and  obtaining  a  place  in 
the  house  of  a  certain  wealthy  Don  Juan,  worked  as  a  ser- 
vant for  a  mere  pittance.  Her  good  looks  had  attracted  the 
old  don's  admiration,  and  opportunity  more  than  consent 
had  gained  him  her  favor.  With  time  came  other  responsi- 
bilities, the  expense  and  maintenance  of  which  the  old  don, 
rich  as  he  was,  refused  to  recognize.  The  weak  and  wronged 
woman  was  thrust  forth,  and  with  the  childlike  faith  these 
Indians  have  in  their  father-president,  she  sat  before  the 
senora's  door,  and,  with  her  bronzed  Cupid  in  her  arms,  pa- 
tiently waited  for  the  appearance  of  "  La  Senora  Barrios." 
Her  sad  tale  was  kindly  listened  to,  and  her  temporary  wants 
relieved.  She  was  told  to  come  again  the  next  day.  Then 
she  saw  u  El  Presidente,"  who,  after  questioning  her,  sent 
for  Don  Juan,  and  the  following  was  said  and  done  :  "  Don 
Juan,  in  the  moral  administration  of  my  office,  many  remark- 
able cases  are  presented  to  me,  and  I  often  feel  the  want  of 
some  adviser.  It  has  been  my  habit  to  consult  with  the 
most  intelligent  and  prominent  of  the  citizens  under  such 
circumstances,  and  for  that  purpose  I  have  now  sent  for 
you."  Then  the  general,  without  mentioning  names,  related 
the  betrayal  and  desertion  of  the  girl  by  one  of  the  city's 
wealthiest  men.  "  What  now,  Don  Juan,  should  this  don  do 
for  the  poor  girl?"  "Do,  your  excellency  ?  Youshould  make 
him  pay  well  for  it,  the  old  rascal  !  "  "  But  about  what  do 
you  think  would  be  proper  provision  for  the  mother  and 
child,  Don  Juan — about  thirty  dollars  per  month  ?"  "  Your 
excellency,  you  are  altogether  too  lenient  with  the  old  scoun- 
drel ;  he  is  lucky  in  escaping  with  the  punishment  of  a  fine 
only.  I  would  make  him  pay  two  thousand  dollars  cash 
down."  "Well,  Don  Juan,"  the  general  replied,  "  I  believe 
you  are  right;  but  perhaps  you  could  better  judge  of  the 
case  if  you  were  yourself  to  talk  with  the  girl.  I  will  send 
her  in  from  the  next  room."  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  add 
that  the  President  heard  nothing  further  of  the  matter,  except 
thanks  from  the  girl,  sent  through  his  wife,  for  the  liberal 
settlement  he  had  effected  for  her.  J.  C.  T. 

San  Francisco,  October,  1881. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


The  Honorable  R.  Guy  McClellan  is  out  again  on  "  the 
wrongs  of  Ireland."  The  "next  gentleman"  is  the  Rev. 
Frederick  Fenn.     We  shall  hope  to  hear  from  him  soon. 

"  The  Catholic  priest  is  the  only  true  apostle  of  Christ ; 
all  others  are  mere  manikins,  who  ape  the  customs  of  Chris- 
tianity." This  is  from  the  "Catholic  family  journal,"  pub- 
lished under  the  patronage  of  Archbishop  Alemany. 


"Despite  the  government's,  proclamation,  there  was  a  large 
gathering  near  Couchford,  a  priest  presiding.  The  '  No- 
Rent'  resolution  was  passed."  Would  this  priest  have  dared 
to  preside  at  a  land-league  meeting  unless  he  had  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  bishop?  Would  all  the  rural  priests  in  Ireland 
encourage  anti-rent  rebellion  if  the  movement  had  not  the 
countenance  of  Rome? 

It  was  not  very  nice  or  very  lady-like  for  the  "Eva" 
ladies' — Irish  ladies — branch  of  the  Irish  land-league, 
in  Irish- American  Hall,  to  discuss  the  right  of  the  Irish  ten- 
ants to  repudiate  their  rent,  and  for  Mrs.  Jerome  Deasy  to 
denounce  Mr.  Gladstone  as  "a  treacherous  and  double- 
dealing  tyrant,  who  was  making  a  consummate  fool  of  him- 
self on  his  infamous  journey  down  to  posterity."  This  does 
not  seem  to  us  lady-like.  It  smacks  of  the  fish-market  at 
Billingsgate,  and  sounds  inelegant.  Then  the  audience  filed 
out  to  witness  the  burning  of  Gladstone  in  effigy,  placarded 
thus  :  "  Bombs  and  dynamite  for  Brutus  Gladstone."  This 
was  an  Irish  bull.  It  was  Brutus  who  stabbed  Caesar. 
Caesar  was  the  tyrant  of  Rome.  Brutus  was  the  model  of 
an  Irish  patriot— he  stabbed.  Mrs.-  Deasy  and  her  Irish 
lady-leaguers  are  mixed  in  their  history. 


"  A  priest  near  Claremorris  recently  evaded  police  inter- 
ference by  holding  a  land-league  meeting  in  his  chapel.  It 
is  thought  that  this  plan  will  be  generally  resorted  to  for 
further  meetings."  It  is  not,  perhaps,  strange  that  certain 
priests,  Irish  born,  educated  at  Maynooth,  coming  from  the 
peasant  class,  should  sympathize  with  their  neighbors  and 
parishioners  in  their  struggles.  They  are  not  to  be  blamed 
more  than  people  of  any  other  calling.  But  when  we  re- 
gard the  severe  discipline  of  the  Roman  church,  the  abso- 
lute obedience  of  the  inferior  clergy  in  Ireland ;  when  we 
see  priests  presiding  at  meetings  of  the  land-league,  and 
holding  sessions  in  their  sacred  edifices,  we  know  that  it  is 
done  by  the  sanction  of  the  church.  The  Roman  church  in 
Ireland  is  hostile  to  Protestant  England,  and  any  attempt  to 
deny  the  fact  that  the  church  is  in  league  with  the  league,  is 
an  attempt  to  hoodwink  us  at  which  our  intelligence  revolts. 


The  purchase  of  Alaska  by  the  Government,  under  the 
advice  of  Seward,  during  the  administration  of  Lincoln,  has 
proved  a  valuable  addition  to  our  territory.  It  is  a  .domain 
vast  in  extent,  rich  in  forests,  fisheries,  furs,  and  minerals. 
Its  most  valuable  productions,  up  to  the  present  time,  have 
been  the  fur-seal  skins.  The  habits  and  character  of  the 
fur-bearing  seals  made  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  pro- 
tected from  indiscriminate  massacre,  by  giving  to  some  one 
individual  or  company  the  exclusive  privilege  of  taking  them. 
This  was  the  rule  of  the  Russian  government.  Its  propriety 
had  been  demonstrated  by  its  long  continuance.  Our  gov- 
ernment followed  this  rule,  and  gave  the  privilege  to  the 
highest  bidder,  requiring  certain  things  to  be  done  for -the 
protection  and  preservation  of  the  game.  This  is  called  a 
monopoly.  It  is,  and  necessarily  must  be,  a  monopoly.  The 
Alaska  Fur  Company  became  the  successors  of  the  old  Rus- 
sian company.  General  John  F.  Miller  was  president  of 
that  company.  The  business  was  profitable,  and  General 
Miller  and  his  associates  became  wealthy  in  its  prosecution. 
General  Miller  had  been  a  brave  soldier  during  the  war ; 
had  been  collector  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco  ;  had  always 
been  a  Republican  ;  had  done  honorable  party  service,  and 
thus  was  chosen  by  the  Legislature  of  California  as  one  of  its 
senators.  He  knows  the  wants  of  Alaska  ;  he  is  interested 
in  its  progress,  and  naturally  introduces  a  bill  for  its  terri- 
torial organization  and  government.  It  has  an  increasing 
population  ;  it  has  developing  industries  ;  yet  it  has  no  form 
of  government,  and  within  its  boundaries  there  is  no  law  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  property,  and  no  courts  for  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  Examiner,  in  language  that 
is  temperate,  with  insinuations  that  are  Jesuitical,  and  argu- 
ments that  are  Democratic,  criticises  Senator  Miller's  motives 
in  introducing  in  the  Senate  of  United  States  a  bill  for  the 
government  of  Alaska.  It  does  not  criticise  the  bill,  which 
it  has  not  seen.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  Examiner  feels 
the  tenderest  regard  for  "our  wards  in  Alaska" — the  Aleuts 
— and  that  it  would  desire  to  turn  them  over  to  the  generous 
treatment  and  free  whisky  of  an  unrestricted  commerce. 
But  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  Alaska  Fur  Company  has  been 
singularly  successful  and  wisely  kind  in  its  treatment  of  the 
Aleut  Indians,  and  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  company 
that  government  should  be  established  in  the  territory. 
We  would  suggest  to  the  Exami?ier  that,  as  General  Miller 
is  of  the  minority  in  a  Senate  that  has  a  Democratic  ma- 
jority, and  as  the  law  prepared  by  him  must  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  Congress  and  the  signature  of  the  President,  there  is 
no  danger  that  he  can  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  inimical 
to  the  interests  of  the  Territory,  or  inhuman  toward  its 
population.  

The  famous  Chateau  d'lf  is  to  be  prepared  for  the  Arab 
prisoners  taken  by  the  French  in  Tunis.  This  news  will  re- 
call the  marvelous  escape  of  Edmond  Dantes  in  the  sack 
which,  being  supposed  to  contain  a  dead-body,  was  cast  into 
the  sea.  The  prelude  to  the  more  renowned  adventures  of 
Monte  Cristo  owes  its  title  to  this  celebrated  fortress,  oc- 
cupying the  entire  site  of  the  islet  in  the  Mediterranean,  op- 
posite the  port  of  Marseilles.  The  name  of  the  castle  is  de- 
rived from  the  "  ifs  "  or  yew  trees  with  which  the  rocky  islet 
was  originally  covered. 

The  name  of  Juliette  Lamber  has  been  given  to  a  new 
street  in  Paris,  running  between  the  Boulevard  Pereire  and 
the  Boulevard  Malesherbes.  The  lady  is  a  blue-stocking,  a 
Republican,  and  editress  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


ECHOES    FROM    EVERYWHERE. 


I  have  been  filled  with  amazement  at  Baron  Seeman's  per- 
formances. It  was  not  the  Baron,  but  the  audience,  that 
amazed  me.  Their  child-like  enjoyment  of  his  child-like 
tricks  was  delicious.  I  have  seen  many  conjurors,  among 
them  Hartz,  Anderson,  Silvester,  Heller,  Herrmann,  and 
Cazeneuve,  but  never  saw  I  so  clumsy  a  conjuror  before — 
that  is,  a  professional.  I  am  speaking  now  of  Seeman's 
sleight-of-hand.  Those  of  his  tricks  which  rely  upon  mechan- 
ism are  as  good  as  mechanical  tricks  usually  are. 


The  "  aerial  suspension  act  "  seems  to  excite  considerable 
discussion.  The  fact  that  Seeman  has  slightly  varied  it  has 
disconcerted  those  theorists  who  based  their  ideas  upon  pre- 
vious performances.  But  it  is  even  more  simple  as  he  does 
it.  The  old  way  was  this  :  the  performer  would  place  his 
assistant  upon  the  platform,  put  under  each  elbow  a  stout 
stick,  apparently  mesmerize  her,  then  remove  one  stick, 
leaving  her  poised  upon  her  elbow  in  the  air.  When  the 
trick  is  performed  in  this  way  there  is  a  socket  in  the  plat- 
form into  which  the  stick  fits ;  at  the  top  there  is  a  deep  socket 
in  the  stick.  The  woman  wears  a  corset  made  of  iron  and 
leather,  which  is  fastened  to  a  broad  iron  girdle,  braced  by 
straps  running  over  the  shoulders,  between  the  legs,  and 
around  the  body.  Extending  from  the  armpit  to  the  thigh, 
and  strongly  fastened  to  the  corset,  is  a  flat  steel  bar,  which 
terminates  under  the  armpit  in  a  cylindrical  piece  of  steel, 
fitting  into  the  socket  of  the  stick  as  does  a  candle  into  a 
candle-stick.  Connected  with  this  is  a  species  of  ratchet, 
having  three  notches,  corresponding  to  the  three  positions — 
vertical,  horizontal,  and  inclined.  When  the  performer 
places  his  assistant  in  the  horizontal  position  she  lies  on  the 
steel  rod,  held  there  by  the  corset.  When  Robert  Houdin 
did  this  trick  he  used  to  borrow  from  an  apparently  inno- 
cent spectator  a  pudgy  cane,  which  was  in  reality  an  iron 
tube. 

Seeman  has  varied  this  trick  by  moving  the  side-bar  and 
ratchet  to  the  woman's  back,  while  the  supporting  bar  pro 
jects  from  the  screen  behind  her.  It  is  at  a  height  of  about 
six  feet  from  the  floor,  and  depends  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty  degrees,  while  the  woman  is  fastening  it,  when  Seeman 
elevates  her,  and  it  becomes  horizontal.  The  thing  is  not 
badly  done,  aside  from  the  performer's  absurd  manipulations 
with  his  baton  while  the  woman  is  fastening  the  rod.  If  you 
will  notice,  when  he  is  moving  the  sword  around  her,  to  show 
that  there  is  no  support,  he  carefully  avoids  a  line  drawn 
from  the  small  of  her  back  to  the  screen  behind. 


I  had  the  unspeakable  delight,  some  evenings  ago,  of 
being  presented  to  the  great  Joseffy.  The  famous  maestro 
smiled  feebly,  bowed  feebly,  and  feebly  extended  his  hand. 
I  took  his  delicate  digits  within  my  brawny  ones,  and  con- 
templated them  with  much  respect.  "  Here,"  thought  I, 
"  are  ten  fingers  which  must  be  worth  fully  fifteen  cents  a 
second  to  him  per  finger;  for  he  generally  plays  an  hour 
and  a  half  per  recital,  and  makes  eight  or  nine  hundred 
dollars."  I  released  the  great  man's  hand,  and  he  was  im- 
mediately pounced  on  by  two  musical  maidens,  who  sat  on 
either  side  of  him,  and  gazed  ecstatically  into  his  eyes,  the 
while'  they  regaled  him  with  musical  conversation.  He 
looked  bored.  I  don't  wonder.  It  must  be  trying  to  be 
perpetually  favored  with  disquisitions  on  Chopin,  Liszt,  and 
those  other  musical  fellows.  But  I  would  like  to  have  a 
couple  of  pretty  girls  hang  upon  my  words,  and  gaze  ecstat- 
ically into  my  eyes  for  a  little  while — say  about  four  hours. 
I  want  to  see  if  it  would  make  me  tired. 


Talking  of  music,  several  persons  have  asked  me  if  I  read 
the  "  Musical  Notes "  in  last  week's  Arg07iaut.  Now,  I 
never  do  read  them,  but  the  remarks  excited  my  curiosity, 
and  in  this  case  I  did  so.  The  person  who  writes  them — 
presumably  a  lady — has  excited  the  ire  of  some  of  the 
music-maniacs  by  constructing  a  music  memorial — an  apothe- 
osis of  Joseffy,  as  it  were — in  which  figures  a  lesser  piano- 
banger,  known  as  Lisser.  (There  are  two  boss-bangers  here, 
by  the  way,  Lisser  and  Hartmann,  and  their  disciples  hate 
each  other  with  a  musical  hatred.)  "Aha  !  "  say  the  follow- 
ers of  the  Hartmann  banger,  "  why,  it's  a  perfect  puff!" 
No,  my  children,  it  is  not  a  perfect  puff.  It  is  an  imperfect 
one.  Were  it  a  perfect  puff,  it  would  have  at  the  bottom 
these  cabalistic  signs  :  *eow.4p.top-tf 

People  ask  me,  every  now  and  again,  if  I  know  how  the 
Melville  troupe  are  getting  on.  Well,  they  seem  to  be  doing 
very  well.  They  have  not  taken  the  rest  of  the  country  by 
storm,  simply  because  they  came  from  California.  But  other 
Californians  find  that  out  too,  sometimes.  In  Colorado  the 
local  critics  flew  completely  off  the  handle.  As  an  Eastern 
paper  remarks,  the  Denver  scribes  abandoned  the  soft  sibi- 
lation  of  the  Abbott  kiss  for  the  carnal  contemplation  of  the 
Melville  foot.  Denver,  pass !  In  St.  Louis  the  troupe  drew 
large  houses,  and  were  praised — not  enthusiastically.  In 
Chicago  they  drew  well.     The  Herald  says  of  them  : 

Of  the  performers  none  are  positively  bad.  Miss  Melville  has  a  clear 
and  pleasing  soprano,  and  sings  not  badly,  although  toward  the  last 
a  tendency  to  fiat  appeared.  Mr.  Caselli,  as  Grosvenor,  displayed  a 
good  tenor  voice  and  a  delightfully  clear  enunciation  of  his  text.  Mr. 
Freeman  perhaps  overdoes  Bunthorne,  and  his  voice  is  nothing  to  speak 
of.  Messrs.  Henderson,  Macrery,  and  Dungan,  as  the  military  trio, 
were  really  good,  especially  so  the  Colonel.  The  aesthetic  maidens  are 
rather  an  indifferent  lot  of  singers.  The  chorus  is  very  fair.  The 
orchestra  not  objectionable. 

The  Tribune  of  the  iSth  says  that  the  performance  "  was 
by  long  odds  the  most  satisfactory  rendering  of  '  Patience' 
thus  far  witnessed  in  Chicago."  On  the  19th  it  goes  into 
detail  : 

Mr.  Macrery  has  a  good  tenor  voice  of  moderate  compass,  but  clear 
and  ringing.  Miss  Elma  Delaro's  part,  at  the  opening  of  the  second 
act.  was  well  acted  and  well  sung,  and  won  last  night  a  deserved  and 
enthusiastic  encore.  Miss  Delaro's  voice  is  a  mezzo-soprano,  rich  and 
full  Miss  Emilie  Melville  made  a  charming  dairymaid  in  the  little 
role.  Her  voice  is  not  always  true,  and  is  weak  in  the  upper  register  ; 
but  it  is  skillfully  used,  and  her  solos  were  well  received.  Reginald 
Bunthorne,  a  fleshly  poet,  had  a  capital  representative  in  Max  Freeman, 
who  entered  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  ol  his  part,  as  did  also  Mr.  Tom 
Caselli.  the  unfortunately  extra-beautiful  idyllic  poet,  Algernon  Gros- 
venor. Mr.  Charles  Duncan,  as  Colonel  Calverley,  and  Mr.  Hender- 
son, as  Major  Murgatroyd,  were  also  acceptable  dragoons,  and  Miss 


Lillie  Post  (Lady  Angela)  and  Miss  Vallerga  (Lady  Saphir)  fulfilled  the 
requirements  of  "  rapturous  maidens."  The  chorus-singers  were  not 
quite  distinct  enough  in  their  enunciation,  nor  always  strictly  in  tune  ; 
but  they  were  much  better  than  usual,  and  very  good  in  the  accompa- 
niment to  the  sextet.  The  singing  is  not  by  any  means  of  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  excellence,  but  it  is  much  better  than  is  usually  found 
in  an  organization  devoted  to  the  production  of  such  light  work. 

The  troupe  went  from  Chicago  to  Baltimore. 


A  cold  perspiration  stood  upon  his  brow.  I  wrung  his  hand, 
and  left  him.  I  see  that  there  are  depths  to  which  the  San 
Francisco  fair  has  not  fallen. 


Miss  Lou  Davenport,  who  plays  Cordelia  to  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan's Lear,  is  a  very  pretty  girl,  with  a  resemblance  to  Ade- 
laide Neilson.  Miss  Davenport  is  evidently  a  debutante. 
If  so,  she  makes  the  37th  young  lady  who  has  gone  upon 
the  boards  because  she  looked  like  Lilian.  From  these  37, 
however,  are  to  be  deducted  three  young  ladies  who  got 
married  the  second  week,  and  four  who  omitted  to  do  so, 
leaving  30  as  the  number  among  whom  the  Neilson  mantle 
is  to  be  divided. 

It  is  along  time  since  I  have  tried  to  write  poetry.  Many 
years  ago,  when  I  was  young,  vealy,  and  in  love,  I  believe  I 
did  so.  But  it  was  never  printed,  and  no  one  read  it  but  the 
girl,  so  there  was  no  great  harm  done.  Yet  latterly  I  have 
been  so  moved.  In  reading  the  October  Atlantic  I  saw  a 
translation  of  Gautier's  "  Spectre  de  la  Rose"  which  did  not 
satisfy  me.  Now  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  Gautier,  and  I  do 
not  like  to  see  him  misrepresented.  In  this  particular  case 
there  were  one  or  two  exquisite  bits  of  fancy  entirely  lost. 
But  here  are  The'ophile  and  his  tradditore  : 


THE  GHOST   OF   THE   ROSE. 
Now  let  thine  eyelids  unclose, 

While  faint  dreams  hover  and  fall ; 
I  am  the  ghost  of  the  rose 

That  graced  thee  to-night  at  the  ball. 
With  the  dew  of  the  evening  impearled, 

I  bent  to  thy  fingers  so  soft ; 
But   I   flouted   and    mocked   the    gay 

world, 
In  the  dance,  as  I  nodded  aloft. 

Now,  O  sweet  cause  of  my  death, 

I  dance  all  night  by  thy  bed  ; 
Light,    light   on    the   draught   of   thy 
breath, 

Over  the  pillow  I'm  led. 
But  fear  not ;  blest  was  my  doom, 

No  prayer  for  my  peace  need  be  said  ; 
My  soul  is  this  light  perfume. 

From  gardens  of  Paradise  fled. 


LE  SPECTRE   DE   LA    ROSE. 
Soulcve  ta  paupiere  close 

Qu'effleure  un  songe  virginal ; 
Je  suis  le  spectre  d'une  rose 

Que  tu  portals  hier  au  bal. 
Tu  me  pns  encore  emperle"e 

Des  pleurs  d'argent  de  l'arrosoir, 
Et  parmi  la  fete  etoilee 

Tu  me  promenas  tout  le  soir. 

O  toi  qui  de  ma  mort  fus  cause. 

Sans  que  tu  puisses  le  chasser, 
Toutelanuit  mon  spectre  rose 

A  ton  chevet  viendra  danser. 
Mais  ne  crams  rien,  je  ne  reclame 

Ni  messe  ni  De  profundi*  ; 
Ce  leger  parfum  est  mon  ante, 

Et  j'arrive  du  paradis. 

Mon  destin  fut  digne  d'envie  ; 
Pour  avoir  un  trepas  si  beau, 
Plus  d'un  aurait  donne  sa  vie,  For  a  death  so  happy  as  mine, 

Car  j'ai  ta  gorge  pour  tombeau,  What  rose  would   not  part  with  its 

Et  sur  1'albatre  ou  je  repose  bloom? 

Un  poete  avec  un  baiser  And  more  than  the  roses  might  pine 

Ecrivit :  Ci-git  une  rose  To  offer  their  lives  on  my  tomb. 

Que  tous  les  rois  vont  jalouser.  On  the  marble  where  I  repose 

This  legend  was  carved  with  a  kiss  : 
Here,  liere  lieth  a  r8se  ; 

Kings  envied  its  dying  bliss. 

What  I  objected  to  was  this  :  In  the  first  stanza,  the 
dainty  imagery  of  "  encore  emperhfe  des  pleurs  d'argent  de 
l'arrosoir"  was  gone — evaporated,  and  not  a  sign  of  it  left. 
The  second  stanza  only  faintly  represents  the  meaning  of 
the  original.  In  the  third,  the  subtile  delicacy  of  the  lady's 
bosom  being  the  rose's  tomb,  and  the  poet  (presumably  her 
husband)  inscribing  its  epitaph  with  a  kiss,  is  also  gone — at 
least  it  is  so  obscure  that  I  do  not  think  any  one  would  un- 
derstand it  without  reading  the  original.  Then,  again,  the 
metre  was  changed — not  happily,  I  think — and  the  familiar 
air  of  the  French  tu  becomes  stiff  in  English.  All  these 
reasons  induced  me  to  produce  this  : 

THE    PHANTOM    OF    THE    HOSE. 

Sweet  lady,  let  your  lids  unclose, 

Those  lids  by  maiden  dreams  caressed  ; 
I  am  the  phantom  of  the  rose 

You  wore  last  night  upon  your  breast. 
Like  pearls  upon  my  petals  lay 

The  weeping  fountains  silver  tears, 
Ere  in  the  glittering  array 

You  bore  me  proudly  'mid  your  peers. 

O  lady,  'twas  for  you  I  died — 

Yet  have  I  come,  and  will  I  stay  ; 
My  rosy  phantom  by  your  side 

Will  linger  till  the  break  of  day. 
Yet  fear  not,  lady  ;  naught  claim  I — 

Nor  mass,  nor  hymn,  nor  funeral   prayer; 
My  soul  is  but  a  perfumed  sigh, 

Which  pure  from  Paradise  I  bear. 

My  death  is  as  my  life  was — sweet  ; 

Who  would  not  die  as  I  have  done? 
A  fate  like  mine  who  would  not  meet. 

Your  bosom  fair  to  lie  upon? 
A  poet  on  my  sentient  tomb 

Engraved  this  legend  with  a  kiss : 
"  Here  lies  a  rose  of  fairest  bloom  : 

E'en  kings  are  jealous  of  its  bliss." 

Now  this  is  not  very  good,  I  know,  but  it  is  nearer  to 
Gautier  than  the  other  fellow  came.  Yet  his  is  better  than 
mine  in  some  places.  For  instance,  his  last  four  lines  are 
very  neatly  turned,  and  the  final  two  lines  of  his  first  stanza 
are  good,  while  mine  are  weak.  But  no  matter — it  was  on 
my  mind,  and  now  I  am  easier. 


"  Zulano,"  said  a  bucolic  friend  of  mine  the  other  day, 
"do  you  ever  go  to  fairs?"  "  Not  if  I  can  help  myself," 
I  replied  ;  "  when  I  am  robbed,  I  prefer  to  have  it  done  by 
whiskerandoes.  It  pains  me  to  be  plundered  by  a  nice  little 
creature  with  a  wheedling  voice."  He  looked  at  me  with 
an  expression  of  soulful  sympathy.  "  Particularly,"  said  he, 
"  when  she  does  it  innocently."  I  laughed  sardonically. 
"  Nay,"  said  he,  "  listen.  I  am  used  to  buying  useless  pin- 
cushions at  exorbitant  rates — that  grieves  me  not.  But  at 
the  Ladies'  Relief  Fair  in  Oakland — I  live  in  Oakland  " — (I 
pressed  his  hand  sympathetically) — "  at  this  fair  the  women 
did  an  evil  deed,  the  thought  of  which  still  makes  me  shud- 
der." "  What  was  it  ? "  I  cried  ;  "  did  they  give  you  chow- 
der made  of  canned  clams  ?"  "  Worse,"  said  he,  in  a  hol- 
low voice  ;  "  they  sold  me  some  cigars  at  two  bits  apiece. 
I   supposed  they  were  about  ten-cent    cigars,    and  paid  it 

cheerfully.     But  when  I  lit  one "     He  stopped,  and  his 

bosom  heaved.  "  Never  mind  the  hideous  tale,"  he  contin- 
ued ;  "  I  went  to  the  girl  that  bought  them— a  sweet  little 
creature,  with  innocent  eyes  and  golden  hair.  I  asked  her 
where  she  got  them,  and  what  they  cost.  '  Why,'  said  she, 
'  we  told  a  man  on  Broadway  that  we  wanted  them  for  a 
charitable  purpose,  and  he  laughed,  and  said  he  would  let 
us  have  them  cheap.    So  he  gave  us  a  hundred  for  a  dollar.'" 


There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  whether  Haverley 
has  really  leased  the  California  Theatre,  or  whether  it  is 
Frohman  &  Bernard.  In  an  Eastern  paper  I  see  an  inter- 
view with  him,  in  which  he  says  : 

Messrs.  Frohman  &  Bernard  have  been  acting  for  me.  It  is  not 
always  wise  to  let  your  hand  out.  They  will  be  employed  in  connection 
with  this  theatre,  of  course,  but  the  lease  is  in  my  name-alone.  I  look 
on  this  place  as  a  valuable  acquisition.  The  house  will  almost  run  itself, 
and  I  tell  you  California  has  seen  its  worst.  It  is  surely  coming  up 
again — not  by  its  mining,  but  its  agricultural  interests.  The  popula- 
tion all  over  the  State  is  fast  increasing,  and  it  is  becoming  a  good  show 
country. 

Mr.  Haverley's  head  is  eminently  level.  California  is 
looking  up.  And  his  advent  in  San  Francisco  will  have  a 
tonic  effect  on  matters  theatrical.  It  will  be  a  relief  to  think 
that  all  our  managers  are  not  homines  impecuniosissimi.  A 
vile  phrase,  that — it  likes  me  not ;  but  it  is  not  half  so  bad 
as  the  disease. 


A  party  of  five  determined,  on  Monday  evening,  to 
go  down  to  the  gift  show  on  Bush  Street,  and  win  the  gold 
watch,  the  silver  tea-set,  and  the  black  silk  dress.  They  went 
through  a  little  formality  before  starting,  which  resulted  in 
the  unanimous  election  of  one  of  the  party  to  purchase  the 
tickets.  At  the  door,  the  management  presented  them  with 
five  neat  packages,  each  containing  six  tickets.  Upon  a 
careful  opening,  these  turned  out  to  hold  twenty-nine  blanks 
and  one  number.  This  number  crept  in  through  the  ob- 
stinacy of  one  of  the  party  in  persisting  in  taking  a  package 
from  the  compartment  reserved  for  ladies.  They  sat  the  per- 
formance through,  impatiently  waiting  the  time  when  they 
should  win  the  dress,  which  they  had  resolved  to  divide.  The 
important  moment  came.  Their  number  was  called.  In  con- 
sideration of  his  youth  and  beauty,  the  gentleman  who  had 
purchased  the  tickets  was  sent  upon  the  stage.  He  stood 
there,  a  pink  flush  of  expectancy  upon  his  finely  moulded 
features,  and  he  received  a  six-bit  clock  !  It  was  impossible 
to  divide  this — it  was  made  the  stake  of  a  game  of  cards. 
Fortune  decreed  it  to  the  man  who  had  paid  for  it,  but  cour- 
tesy compelled  him  to  moisten  it.  It  cost  him  seven  dollars 
and  a  half,  and  when  it  was  fairly  his  he  found  it  would  not 
go  !     Let  us  leave  him  to  his  sorrow. 


On  Thursday  and  Friday  of  next  week  the  ladies  of  the 
Homceopathic  Hospital  Society  will  give  an  entertainment 
at  Piatt's  Hall.  It  should  be  encouraged.  No  one  was  ever 
killed  by  homoeopathy.  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  whether 
any  one  was  ever  cured  by  it,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  They  are  going  to  give  a  lot  of  tableaux  illustrating 
Japanese  life  and  manners,  most  of  which  have  been  sug- 
gested by  Greey's  book,  "  The  Loyal  Ronins."  Another 
feature  of  the  entertainment  will  be  kasa  no  mia.  This  will 
be  very  effective,  as  you  can  readily  see  from  the  name.  If 
any  of  my  readers  is  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  what  it 
means,  I  will  pity  and  inform  him.  It  consists  of  parasols 
and  pretty  girls— a  sort  of  parasol  brigade,  as  it  were.  I 
was  at  a  rehearsal,  and  must  admit  that  the  young  ladies 
closely  imitated  Japs.  But  if  they  want  to  be  correct  in 
small  things,  they  must  doff  their  kid  bottines  and  put  on 
the  peculiar  clogs  and  mitten-like  stockings  of  the  Japs. 

It  is  like  turning  back  seven  or  eight  years  to  go  and  hear 
Billy  Emerson  at  the  Standard.  I  had  to  rub  my  eyes  as  I 
sat  there  and  heard  him  sing  "  On  Kearny  Street  so  Gay," 
and  "  Down  by  the  Old  Mill  Stream."  Why,  I  even  thought 
I  recognized  those  wonderful  cross-barred  trowsers  he  used 
to  wear  as  "The  Drum-Major."  It  made  me  pensive  ;  I  re- 
flected on  what  I  had  not  done  in  the  last  seven  years  ; 
I  though  of  some  stock  deals  in  the  interim,  and  from  pen- 
sive I  became  melancholy.  There  were  four  of  us  who 
used  to  go  to  the  Alhambra  in  the  old  days.  One  died  on 
the  train  going  back  to  the  old  home  ;  another  was  drowned 
off  the  inhospitable  Guatemalan  coast ;  a  third — poor  fel- 
low 1 — is  married  ;  while  I — well,  I  seem  to  be  getting  baid 
and  sentimental.  Heigh-ho  !  We  are  wont  to  say  that  the 
songs  and  jokes  are  growing  old,  but  do  we  remember  that 
we  are,  too  ?  Zulano. 


There  has  never  been  a  season  in  this  State  when  so  many 
were  away  during  the  summer.  Ten  years  ago,  while  Santa 
Cruz,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Tahoe,  and  other  resorts  at- 
tracted some  of  our  people  thither,  the  falling  off  of  patron- 
age at  our  first-class  hotels  was  not  visible.  During  the  last 
few  y  ears,  however,  and  notably  the  season  just  passed,  more 
than  one-half  of  the  permanent  residents  at  our  leading  cara- 
vansaries have  spent  some  weeks  or  months  in  the  country 
— either  in  the  mountains,  at  the  springs,  or  by  the  sea.  In- 
deed, at  one  time  in  July  there  were  490  San  Franciscans  at 
Monterey,  300  at  Pacific  Grove,  800  at  Santa  Cruz,  200  at 
Pescadero,  50  at  Half  Moon  Bay,  50  at  Gilroy  Hot  Springs, 
50  at  Sierra  Madre  Villa  and  Santa  Monica,  100  at  Tahoe, 
100  at  Saucelito,  300  at  the  Yosemite  and  Big  Trees,  100  at 
Napa  Soda  Springs,  50  at  Calistoga,  300  at  San  Rafael,  1,000 
at  the  springs  and  in  the  mountains  of  Sonoma  and  Napa 
counties,  and  another  thousand  in  the  mountains  of  Santa 
Cruz  and  Santa  Clara  counties ;  making  nearly  5,000 
people  in  all  who  spent  portions  of  the  summer  months 
away  from  town.  Most  of  these  have  returned,  however, 
and  the  Palace,  Grand,  Occidental,  and  Lick  are  again  full. 


We  notice  the  death  in  Greenbush,  N.  Y.,  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Mather,  son  of  Mr.  Joseph  Mather,  of  West  Albany,  N.  Y., 
a  gentleman  very  much  respected  in  that  place.  Mr.  Mather 
was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Rev.  Richard  Mather,  the  "  non- 
conformist," and  the  first  of  the  "  Mather  dynasty"  in  New 
England. 

A  new  paper  has  just  been  started  in  Paris  called  La 
Mensonge.  Its  mendacious  name,  says  the  editor,  Alexandre 
Weill,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  to  appear  "each  time  he 
has  a  falsehood  to  reveal  or  a  truth  to  declare." 


The  project  of  flooding  the  Desert  of  Saha 
doned.  There  is  a  little  obstacle  in  the  way- 
is  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  ocean. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


TWO    ENGLISH    EDITORS. 


Within  the  past  few  years  a  complete  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
high-priced  journalism  of  London.  The  World  is  among  the  most 
successful  of  the  new  weekly  papers.  An  editor  and  writer  of  much 
varied  experience,  a  flaneur  on  a  daily  paper,  an  official  of  the  post- 
office,  the  intimate  friend  of  Dickens,  a  novelist,  and  a  playwright,  Mr. 
Edmund  Yates  is  a  conspicuous  figure  of  these  journalistic  days.  The 
idea  of  a  newspaper  like  the  World  had  been  in  his  mind  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  before  he  was,  able  to  carry  it  out.  He  always  believed 
that  the  supposed  horror  of  the  British  public  for  what  is  called  "  per- 
sonal journalism  "  was  a  sham,  and  that,  provided  it  was  not  vulgar 
nor  scurrilous,  kept  free  from  mere  tattle  about  women,  and  from  any- 
thing like  a  rowdy  element,  it  was  certain  to  be  acceptable.  This  opin- 
ion was  the  result  attending  Mr.  Yates's  early  effort  in  that  school  of 
public  journalistic  gossip  of  which  he  was  the  English  founder. 

"  Not,"  said  he,  frankly,  in  reply  to  some  questions  I  ventured  to  ask 
him  the  other  day,  "  that  I  ever  thought  that  fribble  of  this  kind  was 
sufficient  in  itself  to  constitute  a  newspaper — that  is  the  error  which  has 
been  fallen  into  by  more  than  one  of  the  imitators  of  the  World — but 
I  felt  sure  that  if  this  wholesome  chat  and  gossip  were  backed  by  good 
political  and  social  articles,  with  first-rate  dramatic,  literary,  and  musi- 
cal criticism  added,  and  the  whole  combination  formed  an  amusing  mis- 
cellany, a  great  success  would  be  the  result.  It  was  not  until  the  spring 
of  1874  that,  then  enjoying  a  large  salary  as  the  principal  European 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  I  found  myself  in  a  position 
to  devote  a  little  time  and  a  little  money  to  carrying  out  the  desire  of 
my  life,  I  mentioned  my  plan  to  Mr.  Grenville-Murray,  then  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  whom  I  had  known  for 
some  years,  and  received  from  him  the  warmest  encouragement  and 
the  pleasantest  cooperation.  The  paper  became  a  success  directly  it 
was  seen  and  known  ;  but  we  could  not  afford  to  advertise  it,  and  the 
general  public  may  be  said  to  have  had  no  knowledge  of  its  existence 
until  the  report  in  the  newspapers  of  a  police  charge  made  by  Mr.  La- 
bouchere  at  the  Mansion  House  against  Mr.  Abbott,  a  stock-broker, 
for  assault.  This  drew  public  attention  to  the  paper,  and  its  merits 
were  recognized.  A  summons  for  libel,  taken  out  against  me  by  a  cer- 
tain firm  of  usurers,  and  heard  at  the  Guildhall,  lasting  two  days,  and 
resulting  in  a  complete  triumph  of  the  World,  completed  the  success." 

In  addition  to  a  pleasant  town-house,  Mr.  Yates  has  a  cozy  and  well- 
appointed  residence  on  the  Upper  Thames,  and  his  steam-launch  is  a 
familiar  and  busy  craft  on  the  river.  The  World  is  very  largely  quoted 
by  the  American  press,  and  its  "  Celebrities  at  Home,"  reprinted  and 
bound  up  into  several  volumes,  constitute  a  valuable  work. 

At  the  head  of  the  rivals  of  the  World  stands  one  whose  success 
began  with  its  first  number,  in  this  respect  eclipsing  the  World  itself. 
Truth  made  a  novel  show  on  the  book-stalls.  Its  proprietor  and  editor 
was  known  as  a  daring  and  caustic  writer,  and  also  as  a  capitalist  with 
plenty  of  money  to  back  his  daring,  and  plenty  of  courage  to  back  his 
money.  The  public  knew  it  did  not  matter  to  Labouchere  whether  his 
paper  paid  or  not — therefore  hastened  to  fill  his  treasury.  ,  The  British 
public  hates  your  struggling  journal  and  your  needy  editor.  It  likes 
power,  and  money  is  a  greater  power  than  knowledge.  Bitter,  per- 
sonal, brilliant,  chatty,  impudent,  sometimes  reckless,  always  amusing, 
Truth  is  liked  and  feared.  It  is  printed  in  a  convenient  and  readable 
size.  A  representative  man  in  journalism,  diplomacy,  politics,  and 
finance,  a  leading  proprietor  of  the  Daily  News,  editor  of  Truth,  and 
niember  of  Parliament  for  Northampton,  with  the  famous  Pope's  villa 
as  his  country  residence,  and  a  town  house  overlooking  St.  James's 
Park,  Mr.  Labouchere  fills  a  prominent  position  in  the  ranks  of  London 
notabilities.  He  has  had  an  interesting,  not  to  say  romantic,  career. 
Born  in  London,  1831,  he  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge. 
During  his  t.wo  years  at  Trinity  he  had  perpetual  rows  with  the  dons. 
Discipline  did  not  sit  easily  on  his  shoulders.  On  leaving  Cambridge 
he  went  traveling.  Mexico  was  a  country  he  desired  to  see.  Having 
resided  in  the  capital  some  little  time,  he  rode  off  on  his  own  horse  and 
with  fifty  dollars  in  his  pocket.  After  aramble  of  eighteen  months  he  re- 
turned to  the  capital,  and  fell  in  love  with  a  lady  of  the  circus.  He 
traveled  with  the  troupe,  a  sort  of  "  Ouida  "-ish  hero,  and  took  money 
at  the  door,  or  rather  oranges  and  maize,  the  equivalent  for  coin.  By- 
and-by  he  tired  of  this  occupation,  and  went  to  the  United  States.  He 
found  himself  at  St.  Paul,  which  was  then  only  a  cluster  of  houses. 
Here  he  met  a  party  of  Chippeway  Indians  going  back  to  their  homes. 
He  *vent  with  them,  and  lived  with  them  for  six  months,  hunting  buf- 
falo', joining  in  their  work  and  sports,  playing  cards  for  wampum  neck- 
laces, and  living  what  to  Joaquin  Miller  would  have  been  a  poem  in  so 
many  stanzas,  but  which  to  the  more  prosaic  Englishman  was  just  see- 
ing life  and  passing  away  the  time.  It  occurred  to  him  to  go  into  the 
diplomatic  service.  He  was  appointed  attache1  at  Washington,  and 
could  not  be  found.  Picking  up  a  newspaper  during  a  journey  west- 
ward, he  read  the  announcement  of  his  appointment  to  the  position  he 
desired.  Eventually  he  turned  up  at  Washington,  where  he  lived  for 
two  years.  During  the  Crimean  war  he  aided  and  abetted  the  crimp- 
ing of  American  citizens  for  the  English  army,  and  was  kicked  out  of 
the  legation.  It  was  this  young  attach^  who  excited  the  ire  of  a  certain 
American  citizen,  who  called  to  see  Mr.  Crampton.  "I  want  to  see 
the  boss."  "You  can't;  he  is  out:  see  me,"  replied  Labouchere. 
' '  You  are  no  good  to  me  ;  I  must  see  the  boss  ;  I  can  wait. "  ' '  Very 
well,"  said  the  attach^,  going  on  with  his  letter- writing  ;  "  take  a  seat." 
The  visitor  waited  for  a  considerable  time.  At  last  he  said,  "Stranger, 
I  have  been  fooling  around  here  two  hours ;  has  the  chief  come 
in  yet?"  "No;  you  will  see  him  drive  up  to  the  front  door 
when  he  returns."  "How  long  do  you  reckon  it  will  be  before 
he  comes?"  "Well,"  said  Labouchere,  "  he  went  to  Canada  yester- 
day; I  should  say  he  will  be  here  in  about  six  weeks."  On 
leaving  the  United  States,  the  young  diplomat  was  ordered  succes- 
sively to  St.  Petersburg,  Munich,  Frankfort,  Stockholm,  Florence,  and 
finally  to  Constantinople.  Wherever  his  post  might  be,  that,  it  seems, 
was  the  last  place  to  find  him.  He  was  ordered  to  go  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. Six  months  afterwards  he  was  heard  of  at  Homburg.  Lord 
Russell  was  very  indignant.  Labouchere  replied  that  his  means 
were  small,  but  his  zeal  great,  and  that  as  neither  his  purse  nor 
the  government  liberality  ran  to  the  cost  of  trains,  he  was  walking  to 
Russia,  and  hoped  to  reach  St.  Petersburg  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
He  occasionally  wrote  letters  for  the  Daily  News,  of  which  he  had 
become  part  proprietor.  He  was  in  Paris  during  the  siege.  A  corres- 
pondent of  the  News  wanted  to  go  home,  had  a  wife  and  family  in 
London,  and  other  excuses  for  leaving.  Labouchere  offered  to  stay  in 
his  stead,  and  to  this  fortunate  circumstance  the  public  is  indebted  for 
one  of  the  raciest  and  most  realistic  accounts  of  the  siege  of  Paris  from 
a  resident's  point  of  view  that  has  yel  been  published.  The  "Diary  of 
a  Besieged  Resident  of  Paris."  published  by  Macmillan,  still  realizes  to 
the  reader,  better  than  any  of  the  histories,  the  condition  of  Paris,  its 
heroism,  cowardice,  frivolity,  devotion,  self-denial,  and  suffering  during 
its  investment  and  up  to  its  final  capitulation.  The  letters  appeared  in 
the  Daily  News,  and  with  the  graphic  work  of  Mr.  Forbes,  lifted  the 
News  from  a  losing  property  into  the  haven  of  fame  and  prosperity. 
"  How  did  you  get  your  letters  to  London  with  a  marked  regularity 
that  surprised  everybody?"  I  asked  the  "  besieged  resident  "  one  day. 
"  Jules  Favre,"  replied  Labouchere,  "  kindly  told  the  correspondents 
that  if  they  gave  letters  to  the  balloon  man,  he  would  take  special  care 
of  them.  I  guessed  that  the  care  would  be  special,  so  I  used  to  give 
dummies  to  the  government  messenger,  and  slip  my  letters  into  the  post, 
addressed  to  a  lady  who  used  to  take  them  to  the  Daily  News  office. 
There  was  no  time  to  overhaul  all  the  private  letters  that  went  out,  and 
mine,  not  being  open  to  the  distinction  of  journalistic  correspondence, 
got  through  alt  right."  When  the  World  was  started,  Mr.  Labou- 
chere wrote  its  city  articles.  His  first  success  in  this  new  posi- 
tion was  one  that  he  would  probably  relate  to  you  with  a  chuckle 
if  you  were  on  sufficiently  familiar  terms  to  ask  him  questions.  It 
was  in  this  way  :  He  learned  on  good  authority  that  the  chiefs  of 
the  Times  had  resolved  to  force  Mr.  Sampson,  their  city  editor, 
to  resign  his  position.  Labouchere  at  once  denounced  him  in 
the  World,  and  ordered  the  Times  to  dismiss  him.  He  called  upon 
the  Times  not  to  delay  this  performance  of  duty,  but  to  get  rid  of 
Sampson  at  once.  The  resignation  of  Sampson  following  quickly  on 
the  Worlds  authoritative  strictures  and  arrogant  demands,  impressed 
the  city  and  the  general  public,  and  considerably  enhanced  the  paper's 
reputation.  Labouchere  withdrew  from  the  World,  and  started 
Truth.  The  paper  paid  from  the  first.  It  was  bright,  personal,  well- 
,  and  fearless. — Joseph  Hatton  in  Harper' s  for  November. 


FLOTSAM   AND    JETSAM. 


A  portrait  model  of  Guiteau  has  been  placed  in  the  Chamber  of  Hor- 
rors at  Madame  Tussaud's  exhibition. 

A  duel  with  swords  took  place  recently  in  France,  between  Mr.  E.  De 
Cyon,  editor  of  the  Gaulois,  and  Mr.  Hickey,  proprietor  of  the  Tri- 
boulet.  Mr.  De  Cyon  was  wounded  in  the  hand.  Mr.  Hickey  will  be 
remembered  as  an  ex-San  Franciscan. 

Here  is  the  origin  of  the  ulster  :  In  1843  O'Connell  attempted  to  in- 
troduce that  rage  for  Irish  manufacture  which  is  ever  alive  in  Ireland, 
and  he  always' appeared  in  a  huge  frieze  coat.  He  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing "  the  Ulster,"  which  is  still  worn  in  winter  by  the  jeunesse  doree 
of  London  and  New  York. 

A  malignant  disease  has  appeared  in  Arkansas,  which  some  of  the  pa- 
pers of  that  State  assert  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  black 
death  which  devastated  the  countries  of  the  East  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. All  those  who  attended  the  funeral  of  the  first  victim  have  been 
stricken  down,  and  ten  have  died.  Of  the  entire  number  attacked — 
about  thirty — only  one  has  shown  symptoms  of  recovery.  It  is  said 
that  after  death  the  bodies  can  not  be  lifted  into  a  coffin,  as  the  flesh 
falls  from  the  bones.  There  is  great  excitement  in  the  vicinity,  and  a 
great  many  are  leaving. 

In  the  form  of  report  employed  by  officers  on  guard  at  Gibraltar  it 
is  customary  to  insert,  if  all  has  gone  as  usual,  "  N.  B. — Nothing  ex- 
traordinary." One  day  an  officer  fell  down  a  precipice  and  was  killed, 
but  when  the  young  Scotchman  on  guard  handed  in  his  guard  report, 
['  Nothing  extraordinary  "  appeared  on  it.  An  explanation  being  de- 
manded, the  reply  was  :  "Aweel,  sir,  I  dinna  think  there's  anything  ex- 
traordinary. If  he'd  faun  doon  a  precipice  four  hundred  feet  and  not 
been  killed,  I  should  hae  thought  it  vara  extraordinary,  and  wad  hae 
put  it  down  in  ma  repoorL" 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  found  in  familiarizing  the  Indian 
laborers  employed  on  Mexican  railways  with  the  use  of  the  wheelbar- 
row. The  same  trouble  was  experienced  by  the  first  railway  contractors 
in  Hindostan.  The  laborers  there  had  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  off 
the  clay  from  the  excavations  in  baskets  on  their  heads.  This  method 
proved  picturesque,  but  slow.  Finally  a  large  supply  of  wheelbarrows 
was  obtained.  The  contractor's  emotion  may  be  imagined  when,  on 
the  first  morning  of  their  use,  he  beheld  his  laborers  filing  off  in  a  long 
line,  each  with  a  wheelbarrow  poised  on  his  head. 

The  producers  of  champagne  (says  the  New  York  World)  are  said 
to  be  so  delighted  with  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  for  having  introduced 
the  name  of  a  celebrated  brand  as  the  title  of  his  latest  novel — ' '  Ayala's 
Angel" — that  they  have  given  him  a  series  of  commissions  which  will 
probably  occupy  him  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  titles  chosen:  "Bollinger's  Bride,"  "  Clicquot's  Cousin," 
"Dagonet's  Darling,"  "Epernay'sElf,"  "  Fromentin's  Folly,"  "  Gies- 
ler's  Girl."  "  Heidsieck's  Heroine,"  "  Irroy's  Ideal,"  "  Jouet's  Toy," 
"  Lanson's  Love,"  "  Mumm's  Mistress,"  "  Pommery's  Pet,"  "Rce- 
derer's  Rose,"  "  Sillery's  Sweetheart,"  "  Wachter's  Wife." 

Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  was  an  exceedingly  tender-hearted  man.  He 
never  could  say  no  to  any  one  who  appealed  to  his  sympathies,  and  the 
safes  of  Scribner's  Monthly  were  filled  with  manuscripts  that  he  bought 
from  the  authors  simply  because  they  worked  upon  his  sympathies. 
He  was  methodical  to  a  degree.  When  he  had  a  book  on  hand,  he 
wrote  so  many  pages  a  day  until  it  was  done.  His  manuscript  was  like 
copperplate.  His  death  will  make  no  change  in  the  course  of  the  Cen- 
tury Magazine.  His  virtual  retirement  had  left  the  running  of  the 
magazine  in  the  hands  of  others  for  some  time  past.  As  an  author,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  America  has  produced,  and  the  wealth 
he  leaves  behind  him  was  made  entirely  by  his  pen.  Five  hundred 
thousand  copies  of  his  works  have  been  sold.  The  plates  have  been 
used  so  often  that  they  are  actually  worn  out,  and  for  some  time  past 
Dr.  Holland  has  been  engaged  in  revising  his  works  for  a  new 
edition. 

"  I  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  Paris  for  the  last  forty-two 
years,"  says  G.  A.  Sala,  "  and  at  no  time  during  that  period  have  the 
print-sellers  of  the  gay  capital  been  very  strait-laced.  But  I  do  most  un- 
hesitatingly declare  that  at  no  time  have  the  shop  windows  presented 
such  an  astounding  exhibition  of  downright  indecency,  pictorial  and 
plastic,  but  chiefly  photographic,  as  they  do  at  the  present  moment. 
The  normally  indelicate  illustrations  which  embellish  the  French  so- 
called  '  comic '  papers — the  Journal  Amusant,  the  Vie  Parisiennc, 
the  Petit  Journal  pour  Rire,  and  so  forth,  English  people  are  apt  to 
find  rather  trite  and  unamusing.  But  the  photographic  nastiness 
of  which  I  speak  abounds  in  the  thoroughfares  most  frequented  by  Eng- 
lish and  American  visitors.  Under  the  arcades  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli 
they  literally  swarm,  and  they  are  nearly  as  numerous  in  the  Boulevard 
desCapucines  and  in  the  Rue  Vivienne.  Their  number  and  their  im- 
pudence have  increased  threefold  since  I  was  here  last." 

"How,"  ask  the  little  folks,  "how  could  Cinderella's  godmother 
have  been  so  absurd  as  to  give  her  a  pair  of  glass  slippers  ?  "  The  me- 
diaeval nurses  of  Italy  and  France  (says  Rambler,  in  the  Parisientte,)  did 
not  attribute  to  the  good  fairy  any  such  gift.  They  said  that  Cinder- 
ella had  a  slipper  of  vair,  calceits  varius.  Vair  was  a  kind  of  leather, 
or  imitation  leather,  which  in  the  middle  ages  used  to  be  very  highly 
prized.  Vair,  or  vaire,  has  remained  in  the  heraldic  art,  where  it  fig- 
ures on  shields.  The  children  of  the  middle  ages  who  were  told  that 
Cinderella  wore  slippers  of  vair  never  for  a  moment  imagined  that 
she  danced  in  glass  slippers  ;  and  when  these  nursery  stories  were  first 
printed,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Contes  de  la  Mere  l'Oie,"  Cinderella 
still  retained  her  vair  slipper.  But  when  Mr.  Charles  Perrault,  of  the 
French  Academy,  transcribed  these  stories  into  modern  style,  he 
changed  vair  into  verre  ;  and  as  Perrault's  Contes  became  very  popu- 
lar, and  were  translated  into  many  languages,  the  blunder  was  perpetu- 
ated.    Hence  the  glass  slippers  of  Cinderella. 

Here  is  a  good  way  to  bind  papers,  pamphlets,  etc.,  yourself.  It  is 
from  the  Scientific  American  :  Pack  the  papers  smoothly,  hold  firmly 
and  drive  a  thin  chisel  through  the  pile  about  half  an  inch  from  the 
back.  Push  a  strong  tape  through,  and  leave  out  about  two  inches  ; 
put  three  or  four  tapes  through  at  even  intervals.  Cut  common  thick 
paper  boards  large  enough  to  project  a  little  everywhere,  except  that 
one  edge  must  come  front  of  the  tapes.  Draw  the  tapes  tightly,  and 
glue  down  to  the  boards  outside.  Skive  a  piece  of  leather — common 
sheepskin  will  answer — wide  enough  to  cover  the  back  and  come  on  the 
boards  an  inch  or  two,  and  long  enough  to  project  a  couple  of  inches 
at  the  end.  Paste  the  leather  well  ;  put  it  on  the  back  ;  fold  the  ends 
in  so  as  to  come  over  the  boards  on  each  side.  Paste  any  fancy  or 
plain  paper  over  the  sides  ;  and,  lastly,  paste  the  blank  leaf  down  to 
the  cover  inside,  and  you  have  a  presentable  book  and  very  durable. 
Trimming  the  edges  can  be  easily  done  by  clamping  between  boards 
and  cutting  the  edges  with  a  thin,  sharp  knife  by  a  straight-edge.  Of 
course,  this  is  done  before  the  boards  are  put  on,  after  the  tapes  are  in. 
This  makes  a  flat-edge  book,  but  for  a  thin  book  answers  very  well. 

It  is  said  that  W.  E.  Sheridan,  at  present  playing  in  this  city,  is  a 
heavy  loser  by  the  burning  of  the  Morrell  Warehouse  in  New  York  city 
some  days  ago.  The  destruction  of  valuable  goods  there  was  very  great. 
It  is  doubtful  (says  the  New  York  Tribune)  whether  the  storage  of  val- 
uable pictures  and  furniture  in  large  quantities  under  one  roof  does  not 
rather  diminish  than  increase  their  chances  of  preservation.  In  the  case 
of  the  Pantechnicon  fire  in  London,  in  1874,  Sir  Richard  Wallace  lost 
a  collection  of  ancient  armor  valued  at  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  The  Earl  of  Cadogan,  Mr.  Ellis,  and  other  collectors  also 
suffered  severely.  In  the  New  York  fire  Europe  had  been  ransacked 
for  many  unique  specimens  of  majolica,  marqueterie,  tapestry,  porce- 
lain, ceramic  ware,  pictures,  inlaid  and  antique  furniture,  only  to  perish 
in  the  flames.  We  have  now  pretty  well  come  to  understand  that  few 
buildings  are  really  fire-proof.  The  Pantechnicon,  believed  to  be  abso- 
lutely safe,  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  although  the  whole  force  of  the 
London  Fire  Brigade  surrounded  it  within  half  an  hour  of  the  flames 
breaking  out.  Probably  the  best  way  to  avoid  these  great  losses  is  to 
build  future  storage  warehouses  out  of  town,  where  sites  are  not  so  val- 
uable, and  where,  instead  of  one  vast  building,  the  risk  can  be  divided 
among  a  number  of  sections  entirely  cut  off  from  each  other. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


Bjornstjerne  Bjbrnson's  second  novel,  "  Arne, "  is  just  out,  translated 
by  Professor  Anderson,  of  Wisconsin.  It  was  written  in  1858,  and  suc- 
ceeded "Synnbve  Solbakken,"  the  translation  of  which  was  published 
a  few  months  ago.  This  later  story  is,  however,  superior  in  style  to  the 
first.  It  shows  that  the  author  had  profited  by  the  experience  of  the 
former.  It  has  that  peculiar  and  fascinating  Norse  flavorwhich  is  rather 
new  to  novel  readers.  The  story  we  can  appreciate  ;  but  the  character- 
painting  is  not  to  be  thoroughly  comprehended  by  Americans  unless 
they  have  had  some  communion  with  the  people  which  it  describes. 
The  songs,  of  which  there  are  mafiy  scattered  through  the  book,  pos- 
sess a  singular  charm.  Many  of  them  have  been  before  translated,  and 
have,  with  the  music  to  which  eminent  Norwegian  composers  set  them, 
appeared  in  Ditson's  "Norway  Music  Album,"  where  their  freshness 
has  attracted  much  attention.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.; 
for  sale  at  Bancroft's. 

Mr.  ].  W.  De  Forrest,  author  of  the  popular  story  "  Irene,  the  Mis- 
sionary," has  just  published  a  novel  which  treats  of  a  subject  much 
written  about  of  late— the  South.  The  characters  in  "The  Bloody 
Chasm  "  have  a  superiority  over  those  of  many  similar  stories  lately 
written,  in  that  they  are  more  natural  and  true  to  life.  The  plot  is  by 
no  means  new.  Mr.  De  Forrest  has  a  way  of  making  each  personage 
a  complete  picture,  and  of  giving  each  an  artistic  finish  in  the  dialogue. 
A  decided  novelty  is  Norah  Macmorran,  the  young  Irish -American  girl. 
It  is  a  clever  and  truthful  sketch  of  a  phase  of  character  universal 
throughout  the  Union.  Published  by  D.  Appleton,  New  York;  for 
sale  by  James  White,  23  Dupont  Street  ;  price,  $1. 


The  readers  of  Appletou's  Journal  have  been  regaled  for  several 
months  by  a  series  of  essay-editorials  by  Mr.  Oliver  Bell  Bunce.  These 
bright  articles  now  appear  in  book  form,  under  the  title  of  "  Bachelor 
Bluff."  They  are  broken  up  into  dialogue,  and  put  into  the  most  at- 
tractive form  possible.  Essay  writing  has  seemed  of  late  years  almost 
a  lost  art,  except  from  such  men  as  Emerson  or  Carlyle.  But  Mr. 
Bunce  has  succeeded  in  writing'a  number  of  novel  and  attractive  es- 
says on  various  topics  of  live  interest.  He  attacks  and  pulls  down 
many  old  and  time-honored  ideas,  such  as  some  of  the  traits  in  which 
woman  is  the  superior  of  man,  notions  concerning  fiction,  etc.,  and  in 
an  amusing  and  convincing  manner  persuades  the  reader  of  their  fal- 
lacy. Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  James 
White,  23  Dupont  Street ;  price,  $1.25. 


In  1824  an  Italian  exile  settled  in  London,  and  began  to  attract  at- 
tention by  several  analytical  reviews  of  Dante's  works,  in  which  some 
curious  ideas  about  the  papacy  were  ventilated.  His  ability  won  him  a 
professorship  in  King's  College,  London,  where  he  taught  and  lectured 
until  his  death,  in  1854.  His  son,  Dante  Rossetti,  became  a  painter, 
and  plunged  immediately  into  the  "  Pre-Raphaelite  "  school,  then  just 
starting.  He  enlisted  much  enthusiasm  over  one  of  his  pictures  painted 
in  that  style,  and  became  the  pet  of  Ruskin  and  Millais.  To  complete  a 
gifted  group,  the  sister,  Christina  Gabriella  Rossetti,  about  the  year 
1861  became  smitten  with  the  poetic  muse,  and  published  a  volume  of 
poems,  entitled  "  The  Goblin  Market,"  which  made  considerable  stir. 
Her  artist  brother  followed  suit,  and,  beside  translating  Dante,  pub- 
lished a  book  of  original  verse  in  1870.  Since  then  Christina  Rossetti 
has  written  several  additional  volumes,  and  now  comes  another,  "  The 
Pageant,  and  Other  Poems."  Miss  Rossetti's  poems  are,  for  the  most 
part,  good,  and  show  that  she  has  much  of  the  "  divine  fire,"  but  they 
lack  finish  in  both  flow  and  thought.  We  say  that  they  are  for  the 
most  part  good  ;  in  some  instances  they  are  unintelligible,  purposeless 
nonsense,  but  happilv  only  in  a  few.  If  the  reader  were  to  pur- 
chase the  book  on  the  merits  of  the  title  poem,  he  would  be  grievously 
disappointed.  Such  poems,  however,  as  "A  Fisher- Wife,"  and  "One 
Foot  on  Sea  and  One  on  Shore,"  evince  great  sympathetic  power  ;  an 
ability  to  realize  conditions  of  feeling  under  various  influences  that  is  so 
rarely  attained  by  verse-makers,  and  in  which  so  many  have  failed. 
These  poems  were  evidently  spontaneous.  Such  trash  as  "Luscious 
and  Sorrowful  "  and  "A  Pageant "  are  but  the  outcome  of  mechanical 
effort.  There  is  nothing  of  note  in  her  religious  poetry.  It  makes  one 
turn  pale  after  reading  two  lines  of  Frances  Havergal.  Published  by 
Roberts  Brothers  ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's  ;  price,  $1.25. 


"  New  Foundland  to  Manitoba"  gives  a  very  fair  view  of  a  part  of 
the  country  about  which  little  is  accurately  known.  It  is  written  by 
Mr.  Fraser  Rae,  who  in  1878  was  correspondent  for  the  London  Times, 
in  which  journal  many  of  the  chapters  in  this  book  originally  appeared. 
The  work  contains  a  comprehensive  map,  and  presents  altogether  a 
neat  appearance.  The  fact  that  the  Marquis  of  Lome  has  been  recently 
visiting  this  locality  adds  interest  to  the  book  for  the  English,  but  we 
do  not  believe  that  it  will  turn  the  course  of  immigration  from  the 
United  States  to  Canada.  Published  by  Putnams,  New  York  ;  for 
sale  at  Bancroft's. 

The  "  Poetry  of  Byron,"  arranged  by  Matthew  Arnold,  is  just  out  in 
the  Franklin  Square  Library.     For  sale  at  Bancroft's  ;  price,  20  cents. 

Lee  S:  Shepard  have  just  published  the  interesting  adventures  of 

some  "Young  Americans  in  Japan." Henry  Holt  &  Co.  are  about 

to  publish  a  series  of  the  lives  of  "American  Worthies."  They  will  be 
written  by  American  humorists,  although  not  entirely  in  a  mocking 
style.  Dudley  Warner  leads  off  with  "  Captain  John  Smith  "  ;  W.  L. 
Alden,  the  New  York  Times  "  funny  man,"  follows  with  "  Christopher 
Columbus  "  ;  Burdette,  of  the  Hawkeye,  undertakes  ' '  William  Penn  "  ; 
Habberton,  of  "  Helen's  Babies,"  embalms  the  memory  of  "George 
Washington";    and    "Andrew  Jackson"  is   immortalized  by  G.    T. 

Lanigan. In  early  times  Mr.   F.  Berton,  the  Swiss  Consul  for 

San  Francisco,  made  a  vocabulary  of  the  language  of  the  Napa  Valley 
and  Clear  Spring  Indians,  and  sent  it  to  a  friend  in  Geneva.  The 
friend,  M.  Francois  Turrettini,   has  just  made  this  vocabulary  public 

in    a  Swiss    magazine,    entitled    Ban-zai-sau. The    discussion 

of  "The  Christian  Religion,"  by  Colonel  Ingersoll  and  Judge 
Black,  which  was  commenced  in  the  August  number  of  the 
North  American  Review,  is  continued  in  the  November  issue  of  that 
publication.  Colonel  Ingersoll  now  replies  to  the  strictures  of  his  op- 
ponent. In  a  Symposium  on  Presidential  Inability,  four  of^our  most 
eminent  jurists — Judge  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  the  Hon.  Lyman  Trum- 
bull, Professor  Theodore  W.  Dwight,  and  General  B.  F.  Butler — dis- 
cuss the  several  weighty  problems  arising  out  of  Article  II.  of  the  Con- 
stitution. "England's  Hereditary  Republic"  is  the  title  of  a  paper 
by  the  Marquis  of  Blandford,  and  Senator  George  F.  Hoar  writes  an 

article  on   the    "Appointing    Power   of  the    President." "The 

Story  of  Helen  Troy,"  an  American  novel,  was  published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers  without  the  name  of  the  author,  but  the  title-page  of  the  Eng- 
lish edition  ascribes  it  to  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. "  Rosemary  and 

Rue"  is  the  title  of  the  next  Round  Robin  novel,  the  scene  of  which 
is  laid  in  Newport  and  Yorktown  during  the  time  of  the  French  allies. 

The  young  naval  officer  whose  novel,  "  Le  Manage  de  Loti," 

had  so  much  success  last  Spring,  has  just  published  a  new  novel,  "  Le 
Roman  d'un  Spahi."  It  is  the  story  of  the  loves  ol  aSpahi  and  a  black 
girl  in  Senegal. Professor  Edward  A.  Freeman,  who  is  now  visit- 
ing this  country,  has  a  new  historical  work  being  brought  out  by  the 
Clarendon   Press,   which  describes  "The  Lite  and  Reign  of  William 

Rufus  and  the  Accession  of   Henry  I.,"  in  two  volumes. Oscar 

Browning,  M.  A. ,  the  son  of  Robert  Browning,  has  written  a  ' '  History 
of  Educational  Theories,"  which  the  Messrs.  Harper  will  soon  publish. 

The  late  Dean  Stanley  was  not  very  acute  either  of  taste  or 

smell,  so  that  all  he  ate  was  much  the  same  to  him  if  it  was  only  ten- 
der. Thomas  Hughes  first  met  the  Dean,  when  a  lad,  at  a  Rugby 
breakfast,  where  he  and  six  others  were  plentifully  regaled.  Mr. 
Hughes  gives  very  pleasant  glimpses  of  Arthur  Stanley,  as  he  liked  to  be 
called,  in  the  November  Harper.     A  full-page  portrait  of  the  late  Dean 

adorns  the  same  number. George  W.  Harlan,  publisher,  of  New 

York,  will  issue  in  October  three  holiday  books,  viz.  :  Mrs.  Brine's 
"Road  to  Slumberland,"  designed  and  illustrated  by  the  celebrated 
Louis  C.  Tiffany  and  his  corps  of  associated  artists  ;  ' '  Madge,  the  Vio- 
let Girl,"  by  the  same  author,  illustrated  by  Miss  Norlham ;  "  Tutti- 
Frutti,"  a  book  of  child  songs,  by  Laura  Ledyard  and  W.  T.  Peters, 
with  full-page  illustrations  by  Alfred  Brennan   and  D.  Clinton  Peters. 


E 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    LOST    ISLAND. 


A  Legend  of  the  Treasure-laden  Galleons  of  the  Occidental  Main, 


"  '  To  change  our  course  in  any  way  was  impossible,  and 
we  were  carried  on  through  the  darkness.     It  was  not  long 
before  we  struck  with  a  violent  crash   on  a  reef,  and  every 
immense  sea  that  came  in  lifted  our  groaning  vessel  further 
and    further  amid  the  rocks  and  sands  toward  the  dimly 
seen   land.     Our   people   were  clustered   on    the   lee   side, 
wherever  there  was  any  shelter  or  chance  of  holding  fast, 
when  the  sea  washed  over  us  ;  but   every  wave  took  away 
some  shrieking  victims,   to  dash   them  on   the   rocks.      In 
the  lee  of  the  high  poop,  or  quarterdeck,  by.  the  mizzen- 
mast,  the  black  man,  El  Demonio,  and   I   had  woven  a  net 
of  strong  ropes   to  secure  Dona  Julia   from   being  washed 
overboard.     Here  we,  with  Pedro,  watched  over  her.     Un- 
known to  her,  her  father,  Colonel  Santaval,  had  been  among 
the   first   lost.      All    that    fearful    night  she   clung   to   my 
neck  with  an  abandon  which  made  me  think  that  she  was 
mine  in  death  or  life,  and  I  cheered  her  with  words  of  hope. 
As  the  day  broke,  only  a  few  were  left,  and  I  told  them 
to  wait  patiently,  and  when  the  storm  abated,  we  could  try 
to  escape   by  our  boats,  if  any  were  left,  or   by  making   up 
rafts.     The  men,  however,  had  broken  into  the  store-room 
of  spirits,  and  had  made  themselves  drunk.     Against  my 
orders,  they  seized  three  boats,  and  put   off"  for  the  shore  ; 
but  in  a  short  time  they  were  capsized  on   the  rocks,  and 
every  one  of  them  drowned.     Now  there  were  only  left  alive 
Doha  Julia,  Pedro  Salvador,  El  Demonio,  and  myself.  After 
daylight  the  tempest  subsided,  as  I  supposed  it  would,  and 
we  were  able  to  gaze  abroad  and  perceive  our  situation,  and 
also  to  cast  away  our  lashings  and  move  about.    Doha  Julia 
had  been  robed  in  a  white  dress  when  the  storm  commenced, 
and   the  sea  had  wet  it  until  it  clung  around  her  like  the 
drapery  of  an  antique  statue,  pallid  and  white  ;  but  no  statue 
was  ever  so  lovely  as  she  seemed  when,  supporting  her  trem- 
bling steps,  I  cut  the  rope  lashings  that  had  saved  her  from 
drowning.     Her   long,  silken   hair  was  cast  loose,  and   fell 
around  her  like  a  mantle,  nearly  to  her  little  black-satin 
slippers.     The  sun  was  rising,  warm  and  pleasant,  over  the 
rocks,  and  as  we  looked  around,  we  found  we  were  in  a  small 
bay,  somewhat  like  a  horse-shoe  in  shape,  into  which  we  had 
been  driveV,  over  rocks   and   sand,  until  the  galleon   was 
wedged  fast  between  the  rocks,  inside  the  northern  shore, 
and  near  the  foot  of  a  high  sand-beach  that  encircled  the 
harbor.      The  crest  of  the  beach  appeared  tc  be   wide   in 
some   parts,  and    covered    with    soil    and    a    little    grass ; 
but  the  rocky  wall  that  stood  up  behind  it,  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred   feet,  was  a   mere   precipice.     In   many   places  it 
seemed  to  be  worn  into  caverns  and  caves.     These  walls  of 
rock  prevented  a  view  of  the  interior,  but  there  was  vege- 
tation   upon    them,   and   in   some   places,    hanging    down 
over  their  edges,  were  creeping  vines.     The   little   bay  of 
clear,  deep  water,  free   from  rocks,  was  about  half  a  mile 
long  and  broad,  and  there  was  evidently  an  open  channel 
running  out  to  the  sea,  which  we  could  plainly  discern,  but 
with  many  reefs  around  to  guard  this  unknown  island.     Our 
vessel  was  so  firmly  fixed  that  we  knew  her  hull  and  all  her 
cargo  were  safe  for  a  long  time,  without  any  care  on  our  part. 
At  low  water  we  could  walk  from  the  ship  to  the  beach  with- 
out trouble,  but  the  high  stern  was  in  water  deep  enough  for  a 
small  boat  to  come  alongside ;  her  masts  and  rigging  were 
gone,  but  her  hull  was  very  strong,  being  mostly  of  teak- 
wood.     On  one  side  the  wreck,  within  a   few  yards,  was  a 
little  arm  from  the  bay,  about  twenty  yards  across,  deep  and 
rocky  on  our  side,  but  running  at  the  foot  of  the  beach  on 
the  other  side.     By  crossing  over  this  we  were  on  the  land 
at  its  nearest  point,  and  Pedro   and  I   thought   it   best   to 
take  Dona  Julia  there  at  once,  that  she  might  have  rest  and 
shelter.      We   could  see    some    wreckage   and  two  of  our 
boats  on  the  shore.     Taking  a  long  oar,  we  went-down  to 
the  waters  edge  over  the  rocks.     The  black  man  seemed  to 
view   the   water   with    distrust,  and   peered    down   into   its 
depths,  but  after  talking  with  Doha  Julia  in  his  language  by 
signs,  he  was  willing  to  pass  over  so  short  a  distance.    Step- 
ping into  the  water,  which  was  quite  warm  and  pleasant, 
Pedro  took  one  end  of  the  oar  and   I   the  other,  and  Dona 
Julia  was  sustained   by  its  centre.     The  black  man  was  di 
rectly  behind  her. 

"  'We  had  passed  over  the  narrow  water,  half  way  across, 
when  Dona  Julia,  with  an  agonized  shriek,  threw  up  her 
white  hands  and  disappeared  under  the  water.  Our  first 
feeling  was  horror,  and  then  came  rage.  Each  of  us  dived — 
the  black  man  with  his  knife.  We  could  find  nothing ;  but 
some  strange  thing,  in  the  deepest  part,  like  a  long,  white, 
outstretched  arm,  seized  my  garments.  I  tore  away,  and 
rose  to  the  surface.  There,  gazing  about  in  despair,  I  found 
the  black  man  and  Pedro  Salvador.  We  sat  down  on  the 
sand  of  the  beach,  and  stupidly  watched  the  water.  At  a 
short  distance  away  there  passed  the  large  fin  of  a  shark. 
With  a  shriek,  his  fiery  eyes  and  white  teeth  glittering,  El 
Demonio  sprang  into  the  water,  knife  in  hand.  The  con- 
flict was  very  short;  in  a  moment  the  shark  floated  on  the 
top  of  the  water,  cut  into  ribbons  from  his  throat  backwards, 
and  his  entrails  floating  around  him  in  a  sea  of  blood.  The 
black  man  was  calmly  on  the  surface,  watching.  Another 
shark-fin  divided  the  waves,  and  he  dived  again,  with  the 
same  result,  until  there  were  three  carcasses  of  these  sea- 
tigers  swimming  in  the  bay,  disemboweled,  and  being  de- 
voured by  their  comrades.  But  El  Demonio  was  far  from 
satisfied  with  the  mystery  of  Doha  Julia's  disappearance. 
He  sought  the  spot  again  and  again  where  she  went  down, 
and  dived  to  the  bottom  ;  but  he  told  me,  by  signs,  there 
were  holes  and  caves  there  where  he  could  find  nothing.  At 
length  he  was  more  successful,  and  came  up  dragging  with 
him  the  arm  of  a  sea  monster,  six  feet  long,     It  was  from 


a  heap  on  the  sand.  He  now  changed  his  mode  of  warfare. 
Going  to  the  wreck,  he  obtained  some  long  ropes,  blocks, 
and  tackle,  and  a  short  iron  whaling  harpoon,  with  a  spring 
barb  that  would  open  out  after  piercing  the  flesh.  He  also 
had  stripped  naked,  and  rubbed  himself  with  oil  from  head 
to  foot.  He  made  fast  one  end  of  his  whaling  line  to 
rocks  on  the  shore,  and  the  other  to  his  harpoon  ;  he  also 
made  fast  the  blocks  and  tackle  to  the  same  rocks.  Pedro 
Salvador  sat  watching  this  strange  warfare  between  the  ma- 
rine monster  and  the  black  human,  who  paid  no  attention,  in 
his  rage,  to  anything  but  his  task.  The  black  man,  harpoon 
in  hand,  went  beneath  the  water,  where  there  seemed  to  be  a 
fearful  struggle  going  on  in  the  depths;  but  at  length  he 
rose  to  the  surface,  and  the  rope  became  taut  from  the  strug- 
gles of  the  devil-fish,  which  was  pierced  by  the  harpoon. 
El  Demonio  had  in  his  mouth  a  small,  black  satin  slipper. 
He  now  made  fast  his  block  and  tackle  to  the  whaling  line,  and, 
with  his  immense  strength,  brought  it  in,  until  the  fish,  torn 
from  the  rocks,  appeared  on  the  beach  at  his  feet.  Only  two 
of  its  arms  were  left,  but  they  were  each  about  twelve  feet 
long.  He  now  made  lines  fast  to  each  arm  and  hauled  them 
out  straight,  and  the  body  was  thus  powerless  on  the  sands. 
Collecting  dry  wood  and  grass,  he  maile  a  pile  close  around 
it,  in  a  circle,  and  obtaining  pitch  from  the  ship,  mixed  it 
with  the  wood,  and  all  being  ready,  set  fire  to  it  on  all  sides. 
The  fish  was  thus  slowly  roasted,  and  El  Denionio  amused 
himself  by  dancing  about  it  and  making  signs  of  great  satis- 
faction. 

"  '  It  was  a  day  before  Pedro  Salvador  could  rouse  me 
from  the  stupor  of  despair  the  loss  of  Doha  Julia  had  cast 
me  into.  What  were  the  millions  in  the  wreck  of  the  San 
Pedro  to  me  now  ?  But  at  length  his  arguments  had  some 
effect,  and  we  began  to  take  measures  to  carry  out  the  plans 
we  had  long  ago  arranged.  We  took  a  good  survey  of  the 
harbor  and  its  landmarks,  which  we  noted  down  on  paper. 
It  was  situated  on  the  southwest  end  of  the  island.  Climb- 
ing the  rocks,  we  looked  over,  and  saw  a  beautiful  val- 
ley, filled  with  vegetation  and  trees  of  different  kinds, 
also  a  lake  or  bay.  The  island,  lying  northwest  by  south- 
east, seemed  about  twelve  miles  long  and  seven  miles  wide. 
In  the  steep  wall  of  rock  nearest  the  wreck  we  found  an 
opening  into  a  large,  dry  cavern,  and  other  caverns  leading 
from  it.  This  was  exactly  the  place  we  wished  to  find.  It 
was  always  dry,  and  had  plenty  of  room.  We  brought  from 
the  wreck  tools,  provisions,  and  everything  necessary.  First, 
we  cleaned  out  the  large  cave,  and  prepared  it  on  all  sides 
to  hold  our  most  valuable  goods  in  the  dry  sand  of  its  floor. 
We  built  a  large  vault  of  teak-wood  to  hold  a  quantity  of 
treasure,  and  next,  as  most  important,  went  to  work  to  close 
up  the  only  entrance  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  not  be  found 
by  any  chance,  except  by  those  acquainted  with  the  secret. 
The  opening  to  the  caves  was  about  seven  feet  high  and 
seven  wide,  rough  and  irregular,  and,  although  there  might 
somewhere  be  fissures,  this  was  the  only  opening.  Select- 
ing large  blocks  of  the  same  stone,  we  built  up  this  space  to 
exactly  resemble  the  other  rock  that  made  the  wall,  leaving 
no  marks  of  man's  labor  on  its  outside.  In  the  interior  we 
cemented  the  rocks  with  a  cement  made  with  lime  and  sand. 
The  lime  we  burnt  from  sea  shells.  But  we  left  open  a 
passage  to  enter  the  interior  that  could  be  concealed  so  well 
that  no  eye  could  detect  it.  The  doorway  was  six  feet 
high  by  three  wide  ;  we,  with  much  trouble,  found  a  large, 
flat,  thick  stone  that  would  close  it  up,  and  could  be  fitted 
to  it.  This  we  worked  on  for  many  days.  We  smoothed  it 
off  at  the  bottom,  and  made  the  stone  lintel  for  it  to  turn  on 
equally  smooth,  the  sides  and  top  fitting  so  that  the  whole 
looked  to  be  only  part  of  the  other  rock.  It  turned  inward, 
secured  by  copper  bolts,  let  deeply  into  the  base  and  top. 
When  closed,  we  contrived  a  strong  copper  spring-bolt  to 
hold  it  fast  and  solid,  which  could  only  be  opened  from  the 
outside  by  a  peculiar  shaped  key,  and  by  some  one  who  under- 
stood the  secret  of  it.  With  much  labor  we  laid  a  narrow 
plank  pathway  over  the  sands,  and  up  the  beach  to  the  front 
of  our  secret  storehouses.  This  was  done  to  bring  ashore 
the  treasure  and  other'  things. 

"  '  Pedro  Salvador,  with  much  skill,  made  a  small  truck  or 
platform  on  wheels,  by  which  the  dwarf  could  move  ashore 
a  heavy  weight  with  very  little  exertion  of  his  immense 
strength.  Taking  the  upper  works  and  planks  from  the 
wrecked  galleon,  we  built  from  them  a  house  directly  against 
our  cavern,  about  twenty  feet  long  and  fifteen  wide.  This, 
being  of  teak-wood,  would  last  for  many  years,  and  further 
protect  our  treasures.  We  made  two  rooms,  the  inner  one 
having  its  wall  against  the  rock,  and  we  built  a  stone  flue  for 
our  fireplace,  extending  up  against  the  rock  through  the 
roof.  This  house  we  made  very  strong,  supplied  it  well 
with  furniture,  and  other  things  we  brought  ashore.  In  the 
interior  room,  on  the  wall  which  covered  the  secret  entrance, 
we  constructed  a  closet,  with  shelves  to  hold  dishes  and 
plates.  This  closet  had  a  false  back,  and  was  held  firmly 
in  its  place  by  two  long  screws,  one  on  each  side.  By  re- 
moving these  the  closet  could  be  moved  to  one  side,  and  ac- 
cess was  had  to  the  hidden  door  and  cave.  We  brought 
ashore  from  the  wreck  quantities  of  gold  in  ingots  and 
doubloons,  which  we  packed  carefully  in  the  vault.  The 
precious  stones,  diamonds  and  others,  were  in  small 
boxes  of  hard-wood,  which  were  filled  with  cloth-lined 
trays  to  hold  them.  These  boxes  shut  with  hidden  springs, 
as  explained  in  the  invoices,  and  were  put  in  other  tight 
boxes  of  copper.  The  value  of  these  was  very  great, 
and  in  the  invoices  was  put  at  less  than  a  quarter  of  their 
real  worth.  We  laid  them  carefully  away  in  recesses  and 
on  shelves  in  the  side  of  our  large  cavern.  The  bales  of 
silks,  shawls,  and  finest  goods,  that  were  packed  in  such  a 
manner  the  air  could  not  damage  them,  we  put  away  in  the 
side  caverns.  .  The  provisions  and  things  eatable  in  the 
cargo,  as  rice,  fine  coffee  and  teas,  valuable  spices,  also  arms 
and  ammunition,  were  stored  away.      The  silver  was   too 


language  that  he  intended  to  remain  by  the  spot  where 
his  mistress  had  disappeared,  and  find  his  pleasure  in  killing 
and  destroying  all  the  devil-fish,  as  offering  up  a  sacrifice  to 
put  her  spirit  at  rest.  We  put  our  largest  boat  in  good  order, 
and  stowed  away  the  amount  of  water  and  provisions  neces- 
sary to  reach  Cape  St.  Lucas  or  the  main  land.  We  took 
as  large  a  bag  of  doubloons — with  some  Spanish  dollars  on 
top  to  conceal  them — as  we  could  easily  carry,  but  in  belts 
around  our  bodies  were  hidden  enough  diamonds  of  fine 
water  to  amount  in  value  to  about  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

"  '  Favored  by  the  westerly  winds  always  prevailing  during 
the  summer  season,  we  had  a  quick  passage  to  Cape  San 
Lucas,  and  there  found  a  Spanish  government  ship  that  took 
us  to  Panama.  From  there  we  passed  across,  and  returned 
to  old  Spain,  reporting  the  loss  of  the  galleon  as  a  total  one 
on  an  unknown  reef  of  rocks,  to  the  home  government,  who 
allowed  us  our  full  pay  as  officers  for  the  voyage.  We  now 
traveled  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  with  plenty  of  money  for 
our  pleasures.  We  traveled  about  the  world  until  the  time 
I  met  your  father  in  Canton,  as  has  been  related.  We  wasted 
money  recklessly,  until  the  Spanish  government,  through  its 
emissaries  and  spies,  began  to  suspect  us,  and  we  were  forced 
to  hide  in  disguise,  and,  under  new  names,  fly  from  them. 
Pedro  Salvador  being  dead,  I  have  wandered  alone  for 
years,  and  have  learned  to  repent  my  crimes  and  evil  life.' 

"  Don  Nicolas  had  been  some  hours  telling  me  this  story, 
and  concluded  by  showing  me  a  chart  of  the  island,  and 
the  invoices  of  the  hidden  treasure. 

"  '  My  son,'  said  he,  '  I  have  now  left  on  your  young  life 
the  great  responsibility  of  this  vast  treasure  ;  it  is  as  nothing 
to  me.  And  I  pray  the  good  God  you  may  use  it  wisely. 
To-morrow  I  shall  go  to  an  order  of  monks  here,  and  my  re- 
maining days  shall  be  spent  in  prayer  and  penitence.' 

"  Putting  his  hand,  marked  with  the  cross,  on  my  head, 
he  blessed  me,  and  I  quit  his  hut,  never  to  see  him  again,  as 
my  vessel  sailed  the  next  morning." 

It  was  seven  bells  when  Captain  Bangs  had  finished  this 
narrative  of  the  lost  island,  as  told  him  by  Don  Nicolas 
Nicasio,  and  by  him  related  to  his  first  mate.  "  A  strange 
story,  that,"  said  he. 

"  Very  strange,"  replied  Paul  Bridger  ;  "  but  have  you  the 
chart  and  other  papers  ? " 

"  They're  safe  in  my  sea-chest,  and  we  will  overhaul  them." 
"  All  right,"  said  the  mate  ;  "but  is  the  island  in  these 
latitudes  ?" 

"According  to  my  reckoning  it  lies  within  a  few  miles  of 
us,  and,  by  to-morrow  morning,  we  shall  lay  our  course  to 
enter  its  harbor,"  replied  the  captain. 

(to  be  continued.] 


We  are  preparing  a  Punsters'  Handbook  for  the  use  of  new 
aspirants  for  paragraphic  fame.  When  the  "great  Ameri- 
can humorist "  in  embryo  sees  a  patch-work  paragraph  in 
an  exchange,  built  by  a  dozen  different  brilliant  wits — a  para- 
graph, for  instance,  on  Boston,  with  its  Hub-bub,  good  fel- 
loes, spokesmen,  never  tire,  for  wheel  or  whoa,  a  wag-on  the 
press,  axle  lot  of  questions,  hold  your  tongue,  etc. — when  he 
.sees  such  an  effort,  he  is  seized  with  an  irresistible  desire  to 
"  catch  on  "  with  a  pun  of  the  same  genus  ;  but  the  pun  for 
which  he  reaches  may  be  so  elusive,  coy,  and  retiring,  that 
he  grabs  for  the  unattainable.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  such 
punsters  the  Handbook  is  designed.  The  annexed  brace  of 
specimens  will  show  the  character  of  the  work  : 

Undertaker. — Shrouded  in  mystery  ;  ap-palling  ;  a  grave 
subject  ;  tomb  much  ;  a  coffin  fit ;  it  is  cemetery-al ;  brought 
to  his  bier  ;  bury  good  ;  don't  xe-hearse  any  more  ;  corse 
jokes  ;  a  little  morgue  gravity,  please  ;  don't  feel  so  "  stiff" 
about  it  ;  ghoul  long  with  such  nonsense,  etc. 

Dressmaker.  —  Only  sew,  sew ;  basque  in  her  smiles  ; 
a-hem  ;  a  needless  remark  ;  of  corset  it  is  ;  ruffle  her  temper  ; 
all  tuckered  out ;  jabot  in  his  eye  ;  a  binding  agreement  ; 
gussset  '11  do  ;  seams  sew  ;  a  waste  of  time  ;  don't  train  in 
that  crowd  ;  an  un-bias-ed  opinion  ;  give  him  the  sacque  ; 
up-braid  her ;  such  puns  are  enough  to  make  an  ap'-ron,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  samples,  the  book  will  con- 
tain all  the  possible  puns  on  such  subjects  as  the  wasp,  the 
goat,  eggs,  oysters,  poker,  the  mother-in-law,  the  mule, 
comets,  fowls,  sea-serpent,  Jonah,  and  more  than  one  hun- 
dred others  in  daily  paragraphic  use.  If  our  contemporaries 
will  kindly  allude  to  the  "Handbook"  as  a  highly  immoral 
publication,  not  fit  to  be  read  aloud  in  the  family  circle — of 
a  variety  theatre — and  call  upon  Anthony  Comstock  to  sup- 
press it,  the  work  will  have  an  immense  sale. — Norristown 
Herald. 

Last  May  there  appeared  in  the  Argonaut  a  sketch  en- 
titled "The  Magic  Bit  of  Silver."  It  was  an  adaptation 
from  the  Spanish,  and  was  widely  copied.  Even  two  San 
Francisco  papers,  the  Call  and  the  Bulletin,  saw  it  in  some 
Eastern  journal,  and  copied  it.  The  translator  flattered  him- 
self that  he  had  condensed  it,  for  in  the  original  it  made 
some  four  thousand  words,  and  in  the  Argonaut  it  made 
fifteen  hundred.  But  he  was  wrong.  The  story  went"  its 
rounds,  and  continued  to  grow  shorter.  It  lost  the  writer's 
name.  It  lost  the  translator's  name.  It  lost  the  Argonaut's 
name.  It  lost  its  head.  It  lost  its  tail.  It  lost  its  trunk. 
It  lost  everything  else,  but  apparently  not  its  interest.  For 
it  just  comes  to  hand  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  October  15, 
and  it  makes  two  hundred  and  eighty  words  !  The  Argonaut 
condenser  is  now  being  overhauled  and  made  more  powerful. 


the   body   of  a   species   of  huge   cuttle-fish,   called   by  the   bulky  to  carry  so  far,  and  we  dug  a  deep  pit  in  the  beach 


learned  "  octopus,"  and  in  some  languages,  the  devil-fish. 
Only  remaining  to  recover  his  breath  and  rest,  again  with  a 
cry  of  rage  the  black  would  seek  the  deep  cave  to  fight  -the 
sea-monster.  Every  time  he  came  up  with  a  piece  of  its 
long  arms  that  he  had  cut  off  with  a  blow  of  his  knife. 
Sometimes  a  piece  would  be  fast  to  his  body,  sticking  by  its 
mouths.  This  fearful  combat  went  on  between  the  monster 
and  the  faithful  slave  of  Dona  Julia  until  he  had  cut  off  a 
good  portion  of  the  arms  of  the  devil-fish  and  piled  them  in 


sand,  and  concealed  it,  leaving  some  hundred  kegs  in  the 
wreck,  for  certain  reasons  we  had.  To  accomplish  all  this 
took  us  over  three  months,  and  we  were  also  compelled 
every  few  days  to  seek  fresh  provisions.  This  was  not  diffi- 
cult, as  the  bay  and  sea  were  filled  with  plenty  of  fine  fish, 
and  on  the  island  were  many  kinds  of  land  and  sea  fowl. 

" '  I  determined,  with  Pedro  Salvador,  to  quit  the  island, 
pass  over  to  the  mainland,  and  go  into  the  world  again  with 
some  of  our  wealth.      The  black  slave   told  me  in  his  sign 


Some  friend  sends  us  a  slip  from  the  Seattle  Post,  in  which 
Chief-Justice  Rogers  Green  admits  to  citizenship  a  Scotch- 
man, and  excludes  from  citizenship  an  Irishman.  The  one 
is  informed  and  intelligent  upon  the  underlying  principles  of 
our  government ;  the  other  is  as  ignorant  as  a  pig  upon  the 
whole  subject-matter.  The  one  is  properly  admitted  ;  the 
other  is  properly  excluded.  If  all  our  judges  would  bring  to 
the  examination  of  candidates  for  citizenship  the  same  in- 
telligent discrimination,  we  should  have  less  ignorance  in  our 
political  affairs.  Let  our  judges  do  their  duty,  and  it  will 
not  be  long  before  we  have  an  intelligent  standard  of  citizen- 
ship established. 

"^Esthetic  Maiden":  What  is  bric-a-brac?  Well,  it  is 
anything  in  the  crockery  line  that  is  absolutely  useless,  set 
upon  the  mantel  where  it  will  be  in  the  way. 
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was  the  withdrawal  of  a  batch  of  prominent  Catholic  priests. 
Scores  of  noisy  leaguers  ran  away  to  avoid  arrest,  and  the 
whole  scheme  will  result  as  such  affairs  have  always  resulted 
in  Ireland.  Nothing  ever  comes  of  an  Irish  rebellion  ex- 
cept windy  orations,  frothy  declarations,  and  concessions 
on  the  part  of  the  English  government.  This  present  land 
law  goes  further  in  the  direction  of  concession  than  it 
ought.  Gladstone  will,  when  this  ferment  is  over,  be  blamed 
— and  perhaps  justly  blamed— that  he  did  not  crush  out  this 
incipient  rebellion  before  it  gained  the  proportions  it  has 
now  attained. 
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We  do  not  remember  the  time  when   Ireland  was  not  in 
agitation.     Rebellion  against  established  conditions  seems 
to  be  the  normal  state  of  Irishmen  wherever  they  are.   Within 
a  comparatively  recent  period,  Ireland  has  been  in  ferment 
for  legislative  independence,  next  for  Catholic  emancipation, 
and  then  for  disestablishment  of   the  church.     O'Connell 
agitated  for  the  repeal  of  the  union.     The   Fenian  agitation 
followed,  and  now  comes  the  rent  movement,  which  is  a 
practical  effort  at  an   overthrow  of  the  land  system.     The 
Irish  in  America,  where  they  have  been  clothed  with  all  the 
privileges  of  citizenship,  where  no  religious  disabilities  have 
ever  existed,  where  there  has  been  no  church  establishment, 
where  there  have  been  no  restrictions  upon  their  freedom, 
where  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  has  not  existed, 
where  land  in  full  title  has  been  within  the  reach  of  all, 
have  been  equally  discontented  and  disorderly.     Obedience 
to  just  authority  is  insupportable  to  the  Irish  mind.     There 
has  not  been  a  riotous  demonstration  against  established 
order  in  America,  nor  an  attempted  defiance  of   law,  that 
has  not  come  from  the  Irish.     As  a  class,  they  are  a  turbu- 
lent and  vicious  people.     When  the  land  league  refused  to 
accept  the  most  liberal  law  that  had  been  provided  for  the 
adjustment  of  rent  difficulties,  and  exhibited  a  determination 
to  accept  no  terms  of  compromise  with  the  government  of 
England,  it  was  demonstrated  that  behind  the  question  of 
land  tenure  lay  the  determination  to  dissever  the  political 
relations  existing  between  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Irish  people.     It  was  clearly  apparent  that  two  great 
forces  were  at  work  to  bring  about  a  separation,  and  that 
they  were  working  in  harmony  to  secure  the  independence 
of  Ireland.     The  politicians  of  Dublin  and  the  priests  of 
Rome  had  struck  hands  to  accomplish  this  result — a  parlia- 
ment in  Dublin,  and  Ireland  an  independent  Catholic  power. 
Gladstone,  with  a  prudence  that  has  ever  characterized  his 
public  acts,  and  governed  by  a  sincere  desire  to  act  as  a 
friend  to  the  Irish  people,  treated  them  and  their  political 
and  clerical   brothers    with    an    indulgence    to   which,    as 
their  later  acts  have  demonstrated,  they  were   not   entitled. 
When  it  was  finally  ascertained  that  Parnell  and  his  land- 
league  associates  would  not  give  the  law  a  trial ;  when  it 
was  found  that  the  whole  force  of  the  league  would  be  ex- 
erted   to    defeat    its    provisions,    Gladstone    arrested    the 
ringleaders  of  the  plot.     Then,  driven  to  a  corner,  came  the 
official  instructions  from  the  league  to  its  members  not  to  pay 
any  rent,  to  defy  the  law,  to  set  themselves  in  open  rebellion 
to  the  law  and  authority  of  the  English  government.     This 
bold  and  wanton  act  of  insurrection  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  declaration  of  civil  war.     It  was  so  intended  by 
the  league.     It  was  so  accepted  by  the  government.     Then 
followed  the  declaration  that  the  league  was  an  illegal  organ- 
ization, and  must  be  suppressed.    After  that  came  wholesale 
arrests,  followed  by  a  turbulent  and  noisy  demonstration  of 
a  turbulent  and  noisy  people.      The  Irish  are  simply  this 
and  nothing  more.     Irish  rebellions  are  potato-patch  affairs. 
There  was  never  an  Irish  conspiracy  that  an  Irishman  did 
not  give  it  away.     There  never  was  an   Irish  rebellion  that 
had  not  a  batch  of  traitors  among  its  most  active  members. 
There  never  was  an  Irish  scheme  or  an  Irish  party  that  an 
ihman  could  not  be  found  to  betray  its  councils.     The 
■'  result  of  active  energy  on  the  part  of  the  government 


We  can  consider  this  question  as  an  Irish  one,  and  admit 
that  the  condition  of  the  Irish  tenantry  is  in  some  respects  a 
hard  one.     We  can  sympathize  with  the  Irish   in    Ireland, 
and  deplore  the  misfortunes  of  their  ignorance,  poverty,  and 
bigotry.     We  can  regret  that  they  are  priest-ridden  and  in- 
capable of  emancipating  themselves  from  the  thraldom  of  a 
church  tyranny  that  keeps  them  in  a  condition  of  superstitious 
slavery  and  clerical  bondage.      We  cannot  admit  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  are  unjustly  dealt  with  by  the  government 
of  England.     We  believe  that  England's  policy  has  been 
less  generous  than  it  ought,  but  it  is  because  the  character 
of  the  Irish  people  makes  concessions  dangerous.     Sincerely 
do   we   believe  that  the    very    worst    possible  punishment 
that  could  be  inflicted  upon  Ireland  and  the  Irish  would  be 
for  England  to   withdraw  from  them  her  laws  and  authority, 
turn    them    over  to  themselves    and  the    Roman    Church, 
and  allow  them  to  make  the  experiment  of  self-government. 
We  are  sincere  in  the  declaration  of  our  belief  that  the  Irish 
are  incapable  of  self-government,  and,  like  the  cats  of  Kil- 
kenny, there  would  be  nothing  left  in  ten  years  but  the  tails 
of  priests  and  politicians  to  mark  the  struggle  that  destroyed 
the  people.     All  this  we  say  in   sympathy  for  the  Irish  in 
Ireland.    But  the  Irish  in  America  are  cattle  of  another  color. 
The  question  here  must  be  looked  upon  from  another  and 
altogether  different    standpoint.     Those  turbulent  and  un- 
principled Pope's  Irish  in  America  who  are  constantly  in- 
terfering in   our  political  affairs  ;    who  are  pushing  them- 
selves to  the  front  in  every  political  movement  by   force  of 
their  numbers  ;  who  on  every  occasion  display  the  insolence 
of  their  ignorance,  and  their  blind   obedience  to  the  priests 
and  to   the    traditions  of  their   church    by  assaulting    our 
schools  ;    who  are  discontented  with  our  laws,  and  are  en- 
gaged in  constant  agitations— agitations  that  lead  to  riots, 
and  are  prompted  by  a  desire  to  steal  what  they  have  not  the 
patience  to  earn  ;  who  display  their  instinct  of  base  ingrati- 
tude to  the  country  that  has  given  them  asylum  by  endeav- 
oring to  embroil  it  in  a   war  with  England  ;    who  meet  in 
our    public    highways    and    burn    in    effigy    the    premier 
of    England — a  disgraceful    and  cowardly  act ;    who  meet 
in   public  halls    and    rant  ;    who   are  too  insincere  or  too 
cowardly  to    go  back    to    Ireland    and  bravely    share   the 
perils    of  a    conflict   with   the    English    Government — for 
this  kind  of  talking  Irish  in  America  we  have  all  the  con- 
tempt that  is  due  to  mere  cowardly,  blatant,  noisy,  political 
demagogues.     There  is  only  one  meaner  class,  and  that  is 
the  native-born  American  who  hog-wallows  with  the  Pope's 
Irish,  in  the  hope  of  catching  their  votes  for  some  petty  office. 
This  class  is  represented,  so   far,  in  this  city  by  Edward 
Marshall,   in   Boston,  by  Mayor  Rice,  and   in   the  United 
States  Senate  by  John  A.  Logan.     We  now  hope  that  this 
Irish  land-league  question   is  pretty  much  exhausted,  and 
that  we  can  turn  our  attention  to  more  important  discussions 
than  are  included  in  that  phase  of  it  which  is  presented  in 
San  Francisco.     Our  apology  for  so  frequently  referring  to 
the  Irish  land  question,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Irish  toward 
the  government  of  England,  is  found  in  its  importance.  There 
is  no  question  of  the  age  fraught  with  considerations  of  more 
importance   to    civilization  than  this.     Our  government  is 
based  upon  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  property.    Next  to 
the  questions   of  life,   and   liberty,   and   freedom    of  con- 
science, is  the  right  of  individual  ownership  in  land.     Our 
government  is  like  the  English  in  this  respect.     The  owner- 
ship of  a  fee-simple  title  absolute  in  land  underlies  our  whole 
structure  ;  our  very  existence  and  civilization  depend  upon 
it.     It  can  not  be  changed  except  by  revolution,  and  revolu- 
tions are  followed  by  confusion  and  anarchy.     If  England 
can  not  maintain  the  property  and  landed  rights  of  her  sub- 
jects, as  they  exist  and  are  recognized  under  the  law,  then 
her  government  is  a  failure,  and  ours  will  follow.     We  in 
America  are  as  much  interested  in  the  enforcement  of  Eng- 
lish laws  in  Ireland  as  the  Irish  land-owner  himself.     When 
the  time  comes  that  England  is  powerless  to  enforce  the 
laws  in  Ireland,  we  in  America  may  prepare  to  look  the 
storm   in  the  face.     When  monarchical   England  can  not 
control  her  five  miilion  of  rebellious   Irish,  then  let  republi- 
can America  be  prepared  to  welcome  bloody  anarchy. 


the  payment  of  other  classes  and  kinds  of  Confederate  obli- 
gations.    We   have   no   conception   of  the  amount   of  the 
bonded  debt  of  the  Confederate  government.     It  probably 
exceeds  a  thousand  millions   of  dollars.     Payment  of  war 
spoliations,  and  payment   of  the   value  of  slave  property 
emancipated  by  the  war — if  the  constitutional  provisions  can 
be  overcome — would  each  doubtless  add  another  thousand 
millions,  so  that  it  may  be  safe  to  assume  that  the  aggre- 
gate would  not  fall  far  short  of  three  thousand  millions  of 
dollars.     It  has  been  suggested  as  a  motive  for  the  move- 
ment now  on  foot,  that  there  is  in  the  Bank  of  England  an 
unclaimed  deposit  of  some  six  millions  of  dollars — a  deposit 
made  by  the  Confederate  government  while  it  had  existence, 
but  which,  since  its  collapse,  has  no  owner  to  whom  it  can  be 
paid.     It  is  also  said  that  certain  bankers  at  the  Hague  have 
conceived  the  idea  of  securing  this  amount  ;  and,  as  prelim- 
inary to  the  institution  of  proceedings,  either  legal  or  diplo- 
matic, have  been  gathering  up  Confederate  bonds,  that  they 
may  represent  themselves  as  creditors  of  the   defunct  insti- 
tution.    We  do  not  exactly  see  how  these  creditors  can  ob- 
tain for  themselves  either  a  legal  or  equitable  standing  that 
will  justify  an  English  court  in  decreeing  to  them  a  distribu- 
tion ;  nor  how  there  can  arise    any  condition  of  affairs  that 
would  justify  any  government,  other  than  that  of  the  United 
States,  in  preferring  a  claim  against  the  Bank  of  England 
for  the  amount.     The  Bank  of  England  has  no  claim  to  the 
money,    and    would    not    refuse    to    pay    it    if    it    could 
find  the   proper   authority   to  receive  it.     Since  the  rebel- 
lion  has    ended,    and   since    the    States    engaged    in   the 
have   returned   to    their    allegiance,   and    have    been 
received  back  into  the   family,  reconstructed  and  restored 
to  their  former  condition,  it  would  seem  very  clear  that  the 
government  of  the  United   States  is  the  only  authority  en- 
titled to  make  demand  for  payment.     The  six  millions,  for 
want  of  any  claimant,  or  any  person  authorized  to  represent 
themselves  as  heirs  or  residuary  legatees  to  the  inheritance, 
ought  to  escheat  to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
And,  now  that  friendly  relations  are  restored,  there  seems 
no  good  reason  why,  by  the  proper  action  of  Congress  and 
the  proper  assent  of  Parliament,  this  money  should  not  be 
paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury.     The  question  is  more 
interesting  than  important,  and  only  important  at  all  as  set- 
tling a  dangerous  precedent  in  recognizing  any  claims  that 
might  arise  out  of  the  existence  of  a  confederate  government 
or  a  war  for  its  suppression. 


There  may  be  danger  to  our  country  growing  out  of  these 
Confederate  claims,  but  it  will  not  come  from  the  Hague, 
nor  from  any  moneyed  syndicate  in  Europe.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  there  exist  three  thousand  millions  of  Confederate 
obligations,  and  that  they  should  be  gathered  up  and  centred 
in  the  hands  of  a  syndicate  of  log-rolling  politicians  at 
Washington  ;  that,  in  aid  of  legislation  for  their  payment, 
there  should  be  provided  a  generous  corruption  fund  for  a 
lobby  force  which  would  undertake,  for  a  sufficient  retainer 
and  a  sufficiently  large  contingent,  to  secure  the  passage  of 
a  law  to  issue  four  or  three  per  cent,  bonds  from  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  an  open  question  as  yet  how  much 
is  sufficient  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  through  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  that  would  give  to  three  thou- 
sand millions  of  worthless  paper  the  value  of  three  thousand 
millions  of  dollars,  if  it  is  true  that  a  majority  of  legislators 
have  a  money  price.  Even  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  makes  so  small  a  number  that  it  will  go  a  good  many 
times  into  three  thousand,  and  yet  leave  a  handsome  amount 
over  in  the  millions  for  the  thieves  who  represented  the 
original  design. 


We  are  puzzled  just  what  to  think  regarding  the  move- 
ment now  going  on  for  the  purchase  of  Confederate  bonds. 
From  the  European  money  centres,  especially  from  Ger- 
many and  Holland,  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  demand  for  this 
class  of  securities,  and  that  they  are  quoted  at  two  dollars  per 


What  we  will  do  with  our  money  is  likely  to  be- 
come a  serious  question  in  the  not  far  distant  future. 
When  we  consider  the  vast  sums  expended  during  the  war, 
the  very  large  amount  of  the  national  debt,  and  the  large 
sums  paid  for  pensions  since  the  war  ended,  the  vast  income 
receivable  from  customs  and  internal  revenue,  and  the  in- 
creasing wealth  and  population  of  the  country,  the  question 
arises  as  a  practical  one,  what  shall  be  our  financial  policy  ? 
If  our  revenues  shall  continue  with  a  view  to  protecting  our 
manufacturing  industries,  they  will  be  necessarily  large.  If 
we  declare  free  trade,  it  opens  up  an  entire  change  in  our 
industrial  system.  In  a  generation  our  pensioners  will  have 
died.  The  flow  of  gold  from  Europe  to  America  is  marvel- 
ous. The  future  of  our  grain,  wine,  fruit,  and  bullion  pro- 
ductions seem  likely  to  increase  rather  than  diminish.  There 
was  a  period  in  the  history  of  our~ government  when  the 
question  of  a  surplus  in  the  treasury  was  presented.  A  dis- 
tribution was  made  to  the  States,  and  from  some  of  the 
States  a  still  further  distribution  to  counties,  for  school  and 
other  purposes  ;  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  there  were 
some  of  the  school  districts  in  the  State  of  Connecticut 
where  the  money  was  distributed  to  the  rate-payers.  It 
would  not  be  an  unpleasant  incident,  if  once  in  a  year  citizens 
could  be  summoned  to  the  City  Hall  to  receive  their  pro 
rata  of  dividends  of  money  from  the  national  treasury,  col- 


thousand-dollar-bond.    In  Richmond  this  quotation  is  said  to 

have  risen  to  five  dollars.     Any  recognition  of  these  bonds  by  |  lected  from  customs,  revenue,  and  from  the  manufacturers 

the  government  of  the  United  States  will  necessarily  involve   of  tobacco  and  distilled  liquors,  and  from  the  holders  of 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


special  corporate  franchises.  We  may  not  live  to  see  that 
day,  but  we  should  be  willing  to  do  so,  and  in  order  that  we 
may  hasten  the  possibility,  let  us  all  agree  to  keep  the  Con- 
federate bondholders  and  rebel  debt-claimants  away  from 
the  national  treasure-box. 


The  Chronicle  has  finally  unmasked  its  batteries  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands  affair.  As  we  supposed,  its  point  of  attack 
is  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  which  now  exists  with  the  kingdom 
of  Hawaii.  As  we  further  suppose,  it  has  been  retained  by  a 
syndicate  of  Eastern  sugar-refiners  to  make  a  preliminary 
assault  upon  the  treaty  in  their  interests.  It  is  certainly  in 
good  time,  as  it  must  be  fully  three  years  before  that  law 
can  be  terminated.  There  are  two  points  from  which  to 
consider  this  question  :  one  is  the  sentimental,  and  the 
other  involves  the  cost  of  sugar,  and  the  advantages  to 
our  country,  and  especially  to  California,  of  the  trade  re- 
lations between  the  port  of  Honolulu  and  San  Francisco. 
We  dispose  of  the  sentimental  questions  involved  in  the 
labor  contracts  entered  into  between  the  government  of  Ha- 
waii and  the  Portuguese,  Scandinavians,  and  others,  by  say- 
ing that  the  Chronicle's  chapter  of  the  slave  horrors  and 
hardships  growing  out  of  their  labor  contracts  is  not  forti- 
fied by  any  reliable  proof.  We  reflect  that  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  there  is  a  large,  intelligent,  and  humane  population, 
who  would  not  encourage  any  such  acts  of  barbarity  as  the 
Chronicle  gathers  from  absconding  "peons,"  and  who,  if  any 
inhumanities  were  practiced,  would  be  the  first  to  know  and 
the  first  to  expose  them.  Again,  the  Portuguese  and  Scan- 
dinavians are  quite  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  they 
are  citizens  or  subjects  of  nationalities  altogether  more  pow- 
erful than  the  government  of  Hawaii,  which  would  not  quietly 
submit  to  any  such  treatment  of  their  citizens  as  is  repre- 
sented by  the  sensational  statements  in  the  Chronicle. 
There  are  planters  and  planters  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
Some  are  good,  and  some  are  bad.  Some  are  kind  and  gen- 
erous ;  some  harsh,  brutal,  and  exacting  ;  but  that  there  is 
anything  like  a  slave  system  in  those  islands  no  one  believes. 
That  we  do  not  get  sugar  at  as  low  a  price  as  we  ought  is 
undoubtedly  true.  That  the  sugar  planters  are  making 
money  is  also  true.  But  it  will  not  be  wise  for  the  people  of 
California  to  look  in  their  sugar-bowls  for  a  reason  to  repeal 
thisreciprocal  treaty,  nor  become  over-jealous  of  theprosperity 
of  their  island  neighbors.  This  reciprocity  treaty  is  an  exper- 
iment. It  is  an  attempt  to  open  for  us  a  great  continental 
trade.  It  is  working  to  the  advantage  of  our  commercial  inter- 
ests. It  has  largely  increased  our  trafficwith  the  islands.  We 
are  selling  a  very  large  line  of  goods,  and  are  finding  for  our 
products  and  manufactured  articles  a  large  trade.  This 
trade  is  increasing,  and  should  be  encouraged.  The  Sand- 
wich Islands  are  suburbs  of  California.  Fortunes  acquired 
there  are  spent  here.  Their  surplus  wealth  overflows  upon 
us.  Their  plantation  houses  are  supplied  from  here.  Their 
children  are  educated  here.  The  million  or  two  we  pay  as 
profits  to  the  sugar-grower  come  back  to  us  multiplied  by 
other  millions.  When  this  treaty  was  ratified  Mr.  Hamilton 
Fish,  then  our  Secretary  of  State,  said,  in  reply  to  the 
charge  that  it  was  one-sided  :  "  I  want  to  make  this  treaty 
"  so  favorable  to  the  islands  that  it  will  enrich  every  planter, 
"  and  make  the  country  so  prosperous  that  every  govern- 
"  ment  on  this  continent  will  come  begging  to  Washington 
"  for  similar  treaties.  We  will  then  make  them  on  better 
"  terms  for  ourselves;  and  when  we  do,  we  will  divert  seven 
"  hundred  million  dollars  of  trade  that  now  annually  goes  to 
"  Europe,  into  the  hands  of  American  manufacturers,  pro- 
"  ducers,  and  traders."  That  Claus  Spreckels,  who  once 
opposed  the  treaty,  had  the  sense  and  the  enterprise  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  is  to  his  credit  and  to  our  gain.  To  refine 
the  sugars  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Manila,  and  the  coast 
products  of  Central  America  in  San  Francisco  is  to  our  ad- 
vantage ;  and  if  the  fears  of  the  Eastern  refiners  that  he  will 
carry  his  trade  past  the  Rubicon  of  the  Mississippi  to  the 
invasion  of  their  Eastern  or  Southern  markets  are  well 
founded,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  us.  We  see 
building  in  San  Francisco  the  finest  and  most  extensive 
sugar-refinery  in  the  world.  We  see  our  trade  increasing, 
and  we  hope  that  business  jealousies  or  newspaper  greed  will 
not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  our  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion.   

The  best  and  truest  friend  that  Ireland  has  ever  had  is 
William  Gladstone,  the  present  premier  of  England.  All 
the  great  land-marks  of  reform  in  Ireland  have  been  erected 
by  him.  During  all  his  illustrious  life,  he  has  been  the 
staunch  friend  of  the  Irish.  The  disestablishment  act,  the 
education  bills,  the  land  bill  of  1870,  and  the  exceptional 
legislation  of  the  present  session  are  all  due  to  him.  He  has 
dared  to  brave  public  opinion  in  England  in  favor  of  Ireland 
and  the  Irish,  and  now  this  unappreciative  and  ungrateful 
people,  under  the  leadership  of  the  ignoble  Pamell,  and  the 
influence  of  an  ignorant  priesthood,  and  the  vicious  incen- 
diarism of  a  rent-repudiating  mob,  are  in  full  cry  after  him. 
His  great  courage,  inspired  by  a  righteous  indignation,  is 
equal  to  the  emergency.  He  hurls  back  with  patriotic  wrath 
the  denunciations  of  a  howling  band  of  political  and  clerical 
conspirators,  who,  under  the  disguise'and  pretense  of  land 


reform,  are  endeavoring  to  dismember  the  English  empire. 
He  is  more  than  a  match  for  all  Ireland  in  rebellion,  for  be- 
hind him  is  the  intelligent  opinion  of  civilization.  He  is 
backed  by  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  English  government. 
He  is  supported  by  law,  and  he  will  stamp  out  and  crush 
this  incipient  insurrection.  Upon  the  result  of  this  conflict 
hangs  everything  that  is  dear. .  If  the  Irish  can  successfully 
wage  this  war  of  plunder,  we  in  America  may  bid  good-bye 
to  law,  order,  and  government,  and  forever  abandon  the  hope 
of  an  hour  of  peace  upon  this  continent,  till  all  property  shall 
have  been  confiscated  and  divided  between  the  political 
hounds  who  wish  to  steal  it. 


The  building  of  an  interoceanic  canal  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  is  a  work  of  international  importance.  It  is  to 
become  one  of  the  highways  of  the  world's  commerce,  in 
which  all  countries  are  interested.  It  is  especially  import- 
ant to  us  in  opening  up  a  more  direct  communication  by  sea 
between  two  parts  of  our  own  country.  It  will  create  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  ports  a  ship  highway 
which  will  shorten  by  many  thousands  of  miles  the  distance 
now  traversed,  decrease  the  time,  and  lessen  the  expense  of 
transportation.  This  canal  will  be  of  national  advantage  to 
us.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  of  great  use  to  those  coun- 
tries which  are  engaged  in  commerce,  and  will  be  of  especial 
importance  to  England  in  drawing  her  nearer  to  her  Pacific 
possessions.  There  is,  doubtless,  a  possible  future  danger 
in  this  canal  being  made  use  of  by  belligerent  powers,  and, 
unless  protected  by  sufficient  guarantees,  it  might  become  a 
source  of  great  annoyance  to  our  country.  We  re- 
gard the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  bit  of  sentimental 
politics  that  may  do  very  well  for  home  consump- 
tion. It  sounds  well  from  the  stump,  and  well  becomes 
the  mouth  of  the  Fourth  of  July  orator.  And  it  is  well 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States  should  regard 
itself  as  the  natural  guardian  and  next  friend  of  the  lesser 
States  of  the  American  continent.  It  is  assuredly  well  that 
it  should  watch  with  jealous  interest  every  project  that  is 
likely,  in  event  of  foreign  wars,  to  endanger  the  interests  of 
our  country.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
all  the  world  is  interested  in  commerce,  and  that  other  great 
European  powers  may  have  similar  interests  to  ourselves  in 
this  matter,  and  may  be  properly  asked  to  unite  in  giving 
guarantees  for  the  neutrality  of  this  important  commercial 
highway.  If  Secretary  Blaine  has  erred  in  any  respect,  it  is 
in  the  direction  of  patriotism.  Over-zeal  for  American  in- 
terests is  not  a  crime  in  the  estimation  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  while  it  may  be  admitted  that  he  has  declared 
the  American  doctrine  with  all  the  emphasis  which  our 
friendly  relations  with  other  countries  may  justify,  he  has  not 
gone  further  than  England,  or  France,  or  Germany  would 
have  done  if  they  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Colombia  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  that  we  do. 
Our  empire  is  peace.  We  have  no  great  standing  armies  ; 
we  have  no  powerful  fleet ;  we  have  no  colonial  dependen- 
cies. But  we  have  a  vast  territory,  and  over  fifty  millions  of 
people,  rapidly  increasing,  and  it  is  the  first  duty  of  our 
statesmen  to  assure  the  armed  European  world  that  we  are 
not  neglectful  of  our  duties  upon  this  continent,  nor  unmind- 
ful of  our  dignity  as  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world. 


Whenever — as  occasionally  happens — some  titled  Eng- 
lishman "  goes  over "  to  the  Pope,  the  church  authorities 
crow  over  it  like  an  ambitious  rooster  at  early  dawn.  It 
is  evidence  to  the  papal  mind  that  all  of  England  is  on  its 
march  to  Rome.  Whenever  a  Romanist,  from  Luther,  the 
"  mendicant  monk,"  to  Loyson,  the  "  renegade,"  marches 
away  from  the  Holy  Roman  Apostolic  Church,  all  the 
hounds  of  the  clerical  pack  bay  loud-mouthed  upon  his 
track,  and  denounce  him  for  everything  that  is  bad  and 
vicious.  His  character  is  traduced,  his  motives  denounced, 
and  he  is  pursued  by  vituperation,  abuse,  and  personal  vilifi- 
cation. The  last  instance  is  that  of  Count  Henri  di  Campo- 
bello,  canon  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter.  His  "  departure  " 
is  thus  commented  upon  by  the  New  York  Nation  :  "  One 
"  of  the  most  startling  of  the  recent  incidents  in  the  papal 
"  troubles  in  Rome  is  what  may  be  called  the  apostasy  of 
"  Count  Campobello,  one  of  the  canons  of  St.  Peter's,  and  a 
"  member  of  an  old  and  noble  family  at  Spoleto.  He  has 
"  written  to  Cardinal  Borromeo,  telling  him  that  he  thought 
"of  leaving  the  church  in  the  time  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  but 
"  refrained  in  the  belief  that  a  better  time  for  the  church  and 
"  for  the  country  would  come  after  he  was  gone.  He  has, 
"  however,  been  disappointed.  The  new  Pope  he  finds  as 
"  bad  as  the  old  one.  He  thinks  that  the  rupture  between 
"  the  Church  and  State  which  exists,  and  grows  wider,  is 
"  maintained  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  Pope  ;  and  he  himself 
"will  not  consent  to  belong  any  longer  to  an  institution 
"  which  '  requires  its  ministers  to  form  a  kind  of  Hindoo 
"  'caste  in  the  midst  of  modem  society,'  and  which  makes  it 
"  impossible  for  him  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  good  Catholic 
"  and  a  good  Italian.  He  confesses  that,  in  addition  to  this, 
"  he  is  sick  of  a  canon's  life,  which  is  almost  entirely  passed, 
"  he  says,  '  in  uninterrupted  religious  exercises.'  Five  or  six 
"  hours  passed  every  day  in  useless  religious  ceremonies 
"  form  either  a  '  stupid  idolatry  or  degrading  idleness.'     Ac- 


"  cordingly  he  abjures  the  Catholic  religion,  and,  curiously 
"  enough,  has  joined  the  Methodists.  We  question  much 
"  whether  there  is  another  Italian  Methodist  in  existence. 
"  The  canon's  converson  is  made  impressive  by  the 
"fact  —  which  does  not  seem  to  be  questioned  —  that 
"he  'has  nothing  to  complain  of  personally,  and  is 
"not,  as  our  politicians  say,  'a  sore-head.'"  His 
"  apostasy "  is  thus  accounted  for  by  the  Monitor  of  San 
Francisco  :  "  A  few  weeks  ago,  when  we  alluded  to  the  scan- 
"  dal  caused  by  the  apostasy  of  Count  Henri  di  Campobello 
"  in  Rome,  we  said  that  future  tidings  would  develop  the 
"  cause  that  led  to  his  downfall  to  be  the  same  that  has  led  all 
"  the  recreant  clergy — from  Luther  to  Loyson — awayfromthe 
"  church.  In  this  surmise,  it  seems,  we  were  not  mistaken. 
"  History  repeats  itself  in  the  career  of  apostates  just  as 
"  it  does  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  world,  and  now  we 
"  learn  through  the  Rome  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
"  Freeman's  Journal,  that  the  captured  canon  has  fallen  a 
"  victim  to  the  wiles  of  a  wanton  woman.  ( It  is,'  says  the 
"  correspondent  in  question,  '  another  instance  of  the  old 
"  (  proverb,  cherchez  la  femme,  as  it  is  announced  he  will 
"  '  shortly  espouse  a  wealthy  foreigner,  with  whom  he  has 
"  '  for  some  time  been  intimate.'  The  antecedents  of  this 
"  unfortunate  priest  of  a  church  which  he  has  disgraced  re- 
"  veal  the  fact  that  the  wretch  adds  the  crime  of  ingratitude 
"  to  his  present  infamy."  The  Liverpool  Catholic  Times 
writes  of  him  as  an  "unfortunate  priest  who  has  turned 
apostate,"  and  accounts  for  his  defection  from  the  church  by 
the  reason  that  "he  belonged  to  a  family  of  revolutionists, 
"  and,  having  imbibed  their  principles,  was,  accordingly, 
"  deficient  in  the  true  Catholic  spirit."  His  father  was  an 
associate  of  Mazzini,  of  Garibaldi,  and  of  that  glorious  band 
of  Italian  patriots — republican  camarilla — who  proclaimed 
the  abolition  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  who.  gave 
emancipation  to  the  papal  states,  who  gave  unity  to  Italy,  and 
who  madeRomeits  capitahand  Victor Emanuelits king.  Such 
men,  such  revolutionists,  such  patriots  are  always  "deficient  in 
the  true  Catholic  spirit,"  because  they  are  liberal  and  progres- 
sive;  because,  having  imbibed  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  progress, 
they  would  emancipate  themselves,  their  country,  and  coun- 
trymen from  clerical  bondage,  priestly  bigotry,  and  the  dead 
superstitions  of  an  ignorantage.  Count  Campobello,  the  father, 
was  one  of  the  band  of  heroes  driven  out  of  Rome  when 
France,  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Bonapartes,  crushed  the 
Roman  revolution  and  brought  Pius  IX.  back  from  Gaeta 
amid  the  cheers  of  the  Roman  and  Catholic  world.  Count 
Henri  di  Campobello  is  a  worthy  and  honorable  son  of  an 
illustrious  sire.  His  defection  from  the  church  is  inspired  by 
his  love  of  country  and  fhe  sentiment  that  "six  hours  of  un- 
interrupted religious  exercises  "  is  either  "  stupid  idolatry  or 
degrading  idleness."  

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  earnest  desire  of  President 
Arthur  to  heal  divisions  in  the  Republican  party.  While  we 
do  not  regard  this  as  the  first  or  highest  duty  of  the  execu- 
tive office,  it  is  perhaps  pardonable  that  Mr.  Arthur  should 
endeavor  to  dispense  the  executive  patronage  in  a  manner 
that  will  reconcile  personal  differences  within  the  party  lines. 
If,  however,  Judge  Folger  is  given  the  position  of  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  pave  the  way  for  Mr.  Conkling,  the  indirec- 
tion of  the  movement  will  be  uncovered  when  Mr.  Conkling 
comes  to  the  position,  and  there  will  be  those  of  us 
who  will  think  that  a  more  direct  action  would  have  indi- 
cated higher  moral  courage.  If  Senator  Howe,  who  has 
been  retired  from  public  life  in  his  own  State,  and  who  has 
made  no  national  reputation  at  the  bar,  is  to  be  made  At- 
torney-General because  he  has  always  been  the  friend  of 
Conkling,  we  shall  some  of  us  think  that  it  is  better  to  be 
Warwick  than  king.  If  Senator  Sargent  is  to  be  invited  to 
the  cabinet  at  the  instigation  of  Conkling  and  Grant — whose 
political  interest  he  has  always  served  in  this  State,  even  to 
the  support  of  Gorham,  by  sitting  upon  the  platform  when 
Gorham  repudiated  his  party  and  advocated  the  election  of 
a  Democratic  governor — there  will  be  some  of  us  who  will 
think  that  this  is  a  curious  movement  in  the  direction  of 
harmonizing  the  Republican  party  of  California  up  to  the 
point  that  it  may  support  Mr.  Arthur  for  his  own  succession. 
To  appoint  postmasters  in  Virginia  to  aid  Mahone  in  foist- 
ing a  Southern  swash-buckling  brigadier,  now  dueling  his 
way  to  the  place  of  sergeant-at-arms,  may  do  for  the 
Virginia  latitude  of  politics,  but  some  of  us  do  not 
appreciate  it.  If  the  countenance  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration shall  in  any  way  be  given  to  our  little  Black-and-Tan, 
we  shall  know  that  it  is  in  reward  for  services  in  stealing  six 
delegates  from  Blaine  and  giving  them  to  Conkling,  at  Cin- 
cinnati; for  his  treacherous  abandonment  of  the  Republican 
party  in  this  State,  and  for  his  journalistic  defamation  of  the 
personal  character  of  President  Garfield.  We  wish  Presi- 
dent Arthur  had  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  politics 
of  California,  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  person- 
nel of  the  Republican  party  ;  he  would  be  less  liable  to 
make  mistakes  in  his  endeavors  at  conciliation. 


Senator  Edmunds  styled  the  election  of  Senator  Bayard 
president  pro  tern.,  as  "  the  drawing  of  a  prize  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  lottery  of  assassination." 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


The  Queen  of  Spain  lately  appeared  at  a  charity  ball  ar- 
rayed in  a  blue  dress,  with  pink  hollyhocks  in  her  hair. 


Gentlemen  of  tender  years,  who  continue  to  bestow  thought 
and  money  on  their  scarf-pins,  will  be  happy  to  know  that 
the  latest  freak  is  a  snake  of  hammered  gold,  which  is  curved 
to  form  the  initials  of  the  wearers  name. 


When  Lady  Colin  Campbell  went  to  Oban  to  see  the 
games  that  constitute  that  time-honored  entertainment  known 
as  the  Argyleshire  gathering,  she  wore  a  dress  of  navy  blue 
brocade,  with  bonnet  to  match,  and  led  a  beautiful  colley  by 
a  chain. 

It  is  good  news  to  hear  that  ladies'  lunch  parties  have 
departed  this  life.  Having  ceased  to  be  fashionable,  they 
are  henceforth  consigned  to  limbo;  and  as  they  always  were 
dull,  stupid  affairs,  no  woman  with  an  ounce  of  coquetry  in 
her  veins  will  regret  them.  Their  substitute  is  to  be  a  "break- 
fast," with  gentlemen  for  side  dishes. 


Of  all  useless  things,  a  bouquet-holder  is  perhaps  the  most 
so.  Yet  the  mayoress  of  Liverpool  has  gone  and  presented 
the  Princess  of  Wales  with  one,  at  the  recent  royal  visit, 
that  is  pronounced  a  marvel  of  workmanship.  It  repre- 
sented a  golden  cornucopia,  surmounted  with  turquoises  and 
the  coronet  of  the  princess,  with  "  A "  in  raised  gold  and 
diamonds. 

The  new  St.  George  Hotel,  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
will  have  its  bell-boys  in  scarlet  coats,  a  PAnglaise.  Speak- 
ing of  hotels,  the  French  visitors,  it  is  said,  were  quite 
amazed  at  the  social  features  of  New  York  hotel-life. 
During  their  stay  the  Fifth  Avenue  drawing-room  and  cor- 
ridors presented  quite  a  brilliant  appearance  with  the  crowds 
that  gathered  in  them. 

The  Parisian  custom  among  the  wealthier  classes  of  en- 
tertainments is  to  engage  noted  actors  and  actresses  to  add 
to  the  entertainment  of  their  guests.  So  general  is  this  cus- 
tom that  plays  are  written  expressly  for  parlor  performances. 
This  adjunct  to  a  reception  or  soire"e  is,  of  course,  exceed- 
ingly costly,  some  artists  receiving  as  high  as  three  hundred 
dollars  a  night  for  their  services,  and  none  less  than  one 
hundred. 

Mrs.  Cornwallis  West,  one  of  the  professional  beauties, 
and  a  rival  of  the  Jersey  Lily  in  this  respect,  it  is  rumored, 
will  preside  at  the  British  Legation.  Mrs.  West  is  the  sister- 
in-law  of  the  new  minister,  who  is  a  widower.  She  is  noted 
for  exquisite  toilets,  her  taste  in  dress  being  irreproachable. 
She  is1  a  small  brunette  beauty,  with  great  vivacity  of  expres- 
sion, dark  eyes  and  dark  hair.  She  is  a  favorite  in  society, 
but  is  also  a  model  mother,  and  devoted  to  her  home,  hus- 
band, and  children. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  fashions  are  at  present 
led  by  Alexandra,  Princess  of  Wales.  The  French  women" 
are  eagerly  adopting  English  styles,  and  Alexandra  is  in 
England  the  leader  of  fashion.  She  is  tall,  slender,  almost 
too  thin,  and  with  classical  features  and  small  head.  There- 
fore we  wear  high  ruffs,  panniers,  bouffant  drapery,  and 
those  styles  which  are  the  delight  of  the  thin  and  the  horror 
of  the  stout.  The  hair  is  worn  in  a  knot  to  show  the  shapely 
head,  and  we  are  confident  that  the  princess  will  revolution- 
ize the  taste  of  English  women,  which  in  dress  has  been 
wretched. 


When  a  party  of  men  come  in  from  the  deer-drive  or  the 
moors,  cold,  hungry,  and  wet,  what  is  more  delightful,  says 
the  Liverpool  Mail,  than  the  hot  bath,  the  toilet  made  in 
the  presence  of  a  roaring  fire,  and  the  anticipation  of  the  ex- 
cellent dinner  and  good  wines  which  they  are  presently  to 
discuss  in  the  company  of  beauty  delicately  arrayed  ?  White 
satin  and  pearls  glimmering  in  the  subdued  light  of  a  few 
hundred  wax  candles  appeal  to  the  refined  and  Sybaritic 
portion  of  their  nature,  and  the  glimpse  of  a  delicate  foot 
encased  in  a  Chantilly  lace  stocking  and  dainty  pearl-em- 
broidered satin  shoe  is  a  comforting  contrast  to  the  leggy 
country-women  who  have  impaired  their  faith  in  human 
ankles  during  the  day. 

"  Hats  for  children,"  says  Clara  Belle,  "  are  uncommonly 
attractive,  and,  though  following  in  a  general  way  the  styles 
for  adults,  are  made  more  peculiar  and  picturesque.  Pretty 
ones  are  made  of  beaver,  in  light  colors,  with  curved  brims 
and  liberal  garnishings.  I  saw  one  of  this  sort  on  the  head 
of  an  audacious  fraud,  at  a  theatre  the  other  evening.  She 
is  a  diminutive  woman,  with  a  wonderfully  juvenile  face,  con- 
sidering that  her  age  is  said  to  be  eighteen  to  twenty.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  freak  of  nature  in  her  case,  she  dresses 
like  a  girl  of  ten,  goes  out  with  a  white-capped  nurse-maid, 
and  apes  the  manners  of  childhood.  On  this  occasion  she 
wore  such  a  hat  as  I  have  described,  a  dress  reaching  barely 
half  a  foot  below  her  knees,  and  her  hair  was  hanging  in  in- 
fantile fashion  down  her  back.  The  sham  is  transparent,  as 
she  doubtless  intends  it  to  be,  but  it  enables  her  to  attract 
attention." 

Two  Boston  lady  artists,  who  have  recently  visited  Du 
Maurier,  at  his  home  in  London,  speak  with  enthusiasm  of 
the  celebrated  caricaturist's  charming  surroundings.  The 
house  expresses  the  artist's  peculiar  taste  in  many  ways,  and 
it  was  easy  to  see  from  what  source  the  more  graceful  of  his 
sketches  have  been  derived.  The  "  Early  English "  chil- 
dren, the  pretty  aesthetic  wife,  have  evidently  furnished  mod- 
els for  many  of  those  pictures  in  Punch  which  make  Du 
Maurier  famous.  After  a  long  chat,  he  turned  to  his  visitors 
and  said  :  "  What  do  you  think  of  the  aesthetes  ?  For  my 
part,  I  believe  in  them,  and  recognize  the  beneficial  influ- 
ence asstheticism  has  exerted  in  the  commonplace  aspect  of 
modern  life."  With  some  surprise,  one  of  the  ladies  ob- 
served that  he  had  been  the  first  to  ridicule  that  peculiar 
school.  "Yes,  yes,"  Du  Maurier  returned,  shaking  his  head, 
"  but  I  shall  do  so  no  more.  I  have  drawn  my  last  sketch 
inst  the  esthetes." 


THE    DECORATIVE  ART   SOCIETY. 


Something  About  its  Work. 


The  Society  of  Decorative  Art  has  prepared  the  following 
circular,  which  will  be  sent  to  annual  members  during  the 
coming  week  : 

The  Society  of  Decorative  Art  is  prepared  to  form  a  free  class  in  art- 
needlework,  to  which  annual  members  of  the  society  may  nominate  a 
pupil  for  a  single  course  of  six  lessons.  The  class  will  meet  three  times 
a  week,  from  ten  o'clock  until  four  o'clock.  Pupils  must  purchase  a 
sampler,  on  which  to  take  their  first  lessons.  Those  who  avail  them- 
selves of  the  assistance  thus  offered  by  the  society,  must,  equally  with 
the  pupils  in  the  yearly  free  class,  bind  themselves  not  to  teach  in  San 
Francisco  within  a  year  after  the  conclusion  of  their  instruction.  Prior- 
ity of  nomination  will  give  the  preference  to  names  sent  in.  If,  after 
six  lessons,  a  pupil  shows  decided  talent,  she  may,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  committee,  receive  additional  instruction,  her  work  being  the  prop- 
erty of  the  society.  The  society  does  not  promise  to  furnish  work  to 
all  who  enter  the  free  class,  but,  when  orders  are  received,  will  give  them 
the  preference  when  competent.  Free  instruction  being  designed  for 
those  intending  to  support  themselves,  it  is  hoped  no  others  will  avail 
themselves  of  its  privileges.  Answers  to  this  notice  should  be  addressed 
to  the  "  Committee  on  Instruction." 

Following  so  closely,  as  this  circular  does,  on  the  one  ad- 
dressed some  two  months  ago  to  life-members,  it  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  healthy  and  promising  growth  on  the  part 
of  the  young  society.  There  are  already  some  half-dozen 
free  pupils  nominated  by  life-members,  several  of  whom 
have  gotten  beyond  the  necessary  "sample,"  and  who,  be- 
fore Christmas,  bid  fair  to  handle  their  needles  with  suffi- 
cient skill  to  be  trusted  to  execute  orders  on  "  off"  days,  and 
to  be  well  paid  for  their  work.  The  policy  of  these  societies 
is  directly  calculated  to  encourage  thrift,  earnestness,  and  an 
honest  pride  and  self-respect  growing  out  of  the  sense  of 
work  well  done,  and  pay  fairly  earned.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  time  will  come  when  women  of  all  classes  will  not 
be  ashamed  to  fit  themselves  for  some  useful  and  remunera- 
tive employment.  Then  there  will  not  be  so  many  heart- 
sick men  swamped  by  adverse  fortunes  and  the  burden  of  a 
dependent  family,  nor  so  many  pale-faced  and  weary  women, 
worn  out  in  the  depressing  struggle  to  make  a  little  go  a 
long  way,  and  with  no  skill  or  training  whereby  they  can 
add  to  their  slender  means.  The  special  and  peculiar  work 
of  such  an  institution  as  the  society  at  No.  631  Sutter  Street, 
apart  from  its  artistic  mission,  is  to  give  an  opportunity  for 
young  women  of  education  and  gentle  breeding  to  acquire 
skill  in  the  womanly  sphere  of  art-work,  and  to  direct  that 
skill  into  a  marketable  avenue.  The  bane  of  thousands  of 
women  has  been  "accomplishments,"  whereby,  however, 
they  can  accomplish  nothing  salable  when  the  time  comes 
that  requires  them  to  at  least  help  support  themselves.  Dec- 
orative art  will  enable  more  women  to  eke  out  the  insuffi- 
cient means  of  a  home  circle  than  to  make  a  comfortable 
support.  Well-trained,  capable  women,  in  limited  numbers, 
will,  of  course,  find  employment  and  good  pay  as  teachers 
and  superintendents  of  other  workers.  Occasionally  excep- 
tional ability,  and  the  strong  assistance  of  fashion,  will  lift 
mistresses,  of  their  art  into  positive  affluence.  But  for  the 
majority  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  art-needlework 
the  remuneration  is  not  above  that  secured  in  less  distin- 
guished branches  of  needlework.  Some  exceptional  cases, 
like  that  of  Miss  Rosina  Emmett  and  Miss  Dora  Wheeler, 
have  given  erroneous  ideas  of  the  financial  fortunes  of  grad- 
uates of  decorative  art  societies.  Art-embroidery,  as  a'rule, 
pays  little  better  than  dressmaking,  or  fine  needlework  ;  but 
it  is  a  kind  of  work  specially  fitted  for  ladies,  and  in  its  de- 
tails interesting  and  refining.  The  New  York  society,  early 
in  its  career,  in  giving  a  reason  for  its  existence,  used  these 
words :  "  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  through  the  various 
ranks  of  society  there  are  numberless  educated  and 
dependent  woman  to  whom  a  legitimate  outlet  for  their 
labor  is  the  greatest  boon  which  society  can  bestow. 
The  public  favor  accorded  to  this  society  proves 
the  fact  that  remunerative  industries  for  the  cultivated  women 
of  this  country  have  become  a  necessity."  The  California 
Society  stands  to-day  in  the  midst  of  a  public  whose  patron- 
age it  hopes  to  secure  for  the  benefit  of  contributors- whom 
it  desires  to  direct  to  a  knowledge  of  correct  art  methods, 
and  with  free  pupils  whose  training  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
its  existence.  Although  only  in  active  existence  for  a  few 
months,  the  society  has  been  able  to  put  over  sixty  women 
on  the  road  to  self-support.  True  to  its  mission  for  the  en- 
couragement and  cultivation  of  true  taste  in  every  direction, 
and  by  all  legitimate  means,  it  is  slowly  but  steadily  drawing 
to  its  rooms  specimens  of  the  best  art  work  of  all  kinds. 
This  week,  for  the  first  time,  it  has  offered  for  sale  some  of 
the  celebrated  Bennett  ware,  from  John  Bennett's  factory  in 
New  York.  It  also  exhibits  quite  a  variety  of  new  English 
designs,  from  the  Royal-School  of  Art-Needlework,  London. 
This  well-known  school,  under  royal  patronage,  has  supplied 
several  decorative  art  societies  with  trained  teachers  and 
superintendents,  and  the  California  Society  is  fortunate  in 
securing  a  young  American  from  the  Boston  Society  who 
had  been  thoroughly  trained,  and  was  strongly  recommended 
by  the  English  teacher  imported  by  that  society  from  South 
Kensington.  For  those  desirous  of  taking  embroider)'  les- 
sons, Miss  Morton  possesses  the  latest  "method"  in  apply- 
ing stitches,  and  is  the  only  teacher  employed  by  the 
society.  She  has  a  class  in  San  Rafael  on  Thursday  after- 
noons, and  will  shortly  open  one  in  Oakland  for  the  accom- 
modation of  persons  living  "across  the  bay." 


More  about  "The  Bombardment  of  San  Francisco."  From 
the  editor  of  Fiction  we  receive  the  following  : 

Editors  San  Francisco  Argonaut — Gentlemen  :  Your  issue  of 
October  8th  arrived  here  to-day,  and  I  lose  no  time  in  letting  you  know 
that  we  have  in  type,  and  shall  publish  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  an 
article  called  ' '  The  End  of  New  York, "  which,  in  general  plan,  is  simi- 
lar to  your  story  of  ' '  The  Bombardment  of  San  Francisco. ' '  I  think  it 
proper  to  inform  you  of  this  fact,  that  we  may  not  rest  under  any  impu- 
tation of  plagiarism.  Our  story  was  written  two  weeks  ago,  and  is 
the  work  of  a  distinguished  scientific  expert  It  is  more  elaborate  and 
realistic  in  execution  than  the  clever  sketch  you  have  already  published. 
1  inclose  you  galley-proofs  of  the  beginning  and  the  end.  Yours  sin- 
cerely, H.  C.  Bunner,  Editor  Fiction. 

It  is  peculiar  that  the  idea  inspiring  these  articles  should 
have  occurred  to  several  writers.  The  Argonaut  has  been 
accused  of  plagiarizing  its  article  from  a  much  inferior  one 
which  appeared  in  an  obscure  stock -list  sheet  pubfished  in 
this  city.  For  this  reason  we  print  Mr.  Bunners  note  with 
even  greater  readiness. 


DIARY   OF    AN    IRISH    LANDLORD. 


Monday. — Put  my  head  out  of  the  window  to  see  what 
sort  of  weather  it  was.  Received  a  brickbat  on  my  head  ; 
scalp  wound.     Dr.  O'Hagan  dressed  it. 

Tuesday. — Thought  I  would  go  out  and  try  to  collect  a 
little  rent.  Two  bullets  were  fired  at  me  from  behind  a 
hedge.  One  lodged  in  leg,  another  in  shoulder.  O'Hagan 
extracted  them.     Total  collections  :  seven  and  sixpence. 

Wednesday. — Made  up  my  mind  to  have  a  run  with  the 
Meath  hounds.  A  most  delightful  day,  and  jolly  sport.  Rode 
along  through  a  shower  of  bullets.  Seven  dogs  shot  ;  nine 
with  pitchfork  wounds.  The  fox's  head  blown  off  with  dyna- 
mite. Delightful  hoots  and  groans  from  tenants,  making 
the  run  truly  exciting.  Huntsman's  neck  most  neatly  broken 
by  a  blow  from  a  billy  wielded  by  an  athletic  Land-Leaguer. 
Almost  forgot  to  mention  that  two  of  my  fingers  were  shat- 
tered by  sundry  shots  from  revolvers.  O'Hagan  repaired  me, 
and  I  sat  down  to  dinner  in  good  spirits. 

Thursday. — Market  day.  Drove  to  town  without  meet- 
ing with  any  particular  adventure,  except  having  my  horse 
killed  by  a  shot  fired  from  behind  a  rock.  Bought  another, 
and  went  to  grocer's  for  supplies.  Would  not  sell  me  any  ; 
said  I  had  been  Boycotted.  Asked  what  for.  Was  told  it 
was  for  attempting  to  collect  my  rents.  Apologized,  and 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  buy  a  pound  of  tea.  He  wouldn't ; 
said  it  was  more  than  his  life  was  worth.  Borrowed  a  pound 
of  coffee,  and  started  for  home.  New  horse  killed  by  two 
shots,  and  walked  to  house.  Just  as  I  entered  the  gate 
twenty-five  bullets  whizzed  by  me.  Must  have  been  fired  by 
different  marksmen. 

Friday. — Rose  early  and  took  a  walk  in  the  garden  to  air 
my  wounds.  O'Hagan  remarked  that  there  was  plenty  of 
life  in  me  yet.  As  he  spoke  a  bullet  broke  my  leg.  The 
doctor  said  that  I  should  probably  be  well  enough  to  have 
limb  amputated  to-morrow.  After  drinking  a  cup  or  two  of 
coffee,  went  to  bed,  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  happy  and 
contented. 

Saturday. — Amputation  very  successfully  performed. 
Hobbled  out  to  get  a  fresh  supply  of  whisky.  Couldn't  buy 
any.  Signed  the  pledge,  to  save  myself  the  trouble  of  drink- 
ing ardent  spirits.  One  of  my  tenants,  Pat  Mulroony,  paid 
me  half  a  crown  on  account.  Thanked  him,  and  gave  him 
permission  to  live  rent  free  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Sunday  — O'Hagan  and  I  went  for  a  ride.  Not  an  easy 
thing  to  sit  a  horse  with  one  leg.  When  we  returned  found 
house  in  flames.  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  can  now  go  and  live  in 
England,  and  shall  be  saved  trouble  of  collecting  rents. — 
Puck. 


A    CIRCASSIAN    BEAUTY. 


Recently  Mr.  Talmage  endeavored  to  convince  his  au- 
dience that  Guiteau  is  a  Mormon  emissary.  He  said  that 
the  assassin  at  one  period  of  his  life  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Oneida  Community,  and  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  saying 
that  the  Lord  told  him  to  shoot  Garfield,  a  form  of  expres- 
sion that  reminded  Mr.  Talmage  of  the  canting  phrases  in 
use  among  the  Mormons.  After  such  a  demonstration  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  Guiteau  was  a  Mormon,  and  that 
he  was  sent  to  assassinate  Garfield  by  a  successor  of  Brig- 
ham  Young.  The  system  of  logic  adopted  by  Mr.  Talmage 
is,  of  course,  far  superior  to  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Mill,  but 
Mr.  Talmage  cannot  rightfully  claim  the  monopoly  of  it. 
Thus,  while  it  may  not  be  judicious  for  us  to  positively  assert 
that  Mr.  Talmage  is  a  Beautiful  Circassian  Girl,  yet  no  cau- 
tious person  would  dare  to  assert  the  contrary.  The  evi- 
dence is  simply  overwhelming.  Mr.  Talmage  was,  some 
years  ago,  the  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  Philadelphia  the 
members  of  which,  we  may  assume,  were  really  Circassians, 
except  in  the  trifling  matters  of  nationality,  customs,  and 
religion  ;  and  Mr.  Talmage  is  fond  of  informing  the  public 
of  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  Deity — a  practice  which 
prevails  among  certain  persons  in  Circassia,  as  well  as 
among  conceited  and  fanatical  men  and  women  all  over  the 
world.  The  Beautiful  Circassian  Girl  gains  her  living  by  ex- 
hibiting her  personal  peculiarities  in  public,  and  the  same  is 
unquestionably  true  of  Mr.  Talmage.  She  is  noted  for  her 
wealth  of  hair,  and  every  one  who  has  seen  Mr.  Talmage 
knows  what  a  large  share  his  long  hair  has  in  his  pulpit  per- 
formances. As  a  dancer  she  is  nearly  always  graceful  and 
agile,  and  it  is  notorious  that  Mr.  Talmage  is  the  most  grace- 
ful and  agile  preacher  that  has  ever  danced  in  an  Ameri- 
can pulpit  The  Circassian  Girl's  photographs  always 
have  a  ready  sale,  and  the  portraits  of  Mr.  Talmage 
are  scattered  over  the  land  as  numerously  as  the 
sands  of  the  sea.  As  a  rule,  the  Circassian  Girl  is  a 
native  of  Long  Island,  and  though  Mr.  Talmage's  birthplace 
is  not  generally  known,  and  more  than  seven  cities  eagerly 
deny  that  they  gave  him  birth,  it  is  known  that  Long  Island 
is  the  home  of  many  of  his  relatives.  Finally,  the  "  Beautiful 
Circassian  Girl's "  methods  of  reasoning  are  so  absolutely 
identical  with  those  of  Mr.  Talmage,  and  she  so  closely 
resembles  him  in  the  breadth  of  her  culture,  that  he  would 
be  an  obstinate  man  indeed  who  would  hesitate  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Talmage  is  really,  truly,  and  thoroughly  a  "  Beau- 
tiful Circassian  Girl."  Returning  once  more  to  the  purely 
Talmagian  logic,  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  by  its  means  that 
Mr.  Talmage  is  a  Jesuit,  a  Mohammedan  Dervish,  a  double- 
headed  girl,  a  native  Central  African  king,  or  a  surviving 
captor  of  Major  Andre".  In  fact,  it  would  not  be  an  exag- 
geration to  claim  that,  with  the  help  of  this  wonderful  and 
novel  system,  one  could  demonstrate  that  the  Tabernacle 
preacher  is  a  modest,  intelligent,  and-  useful  minister  of  the 
gospel. — New  York  Times. 


English  joke  from  London  Fun  :  A  musical  young  friend 
of  ours,  wishing  to  bespeak  his  mistress's  attention  to  the 
suppliant  posture  he  had  taken  up  at  her  feet,  sang  with 
thrilling  effect  this,  his  earliest  exercise  :  *'  Dora,  me  for 
solace  see  do." 

The  child  never  sees  the  necessity  of  strict  obedience  un- 
til it  becomes  apparent. 

In  gentlemen's  neckwear,  of  course,  norel  ties  are  among 
the  novelties. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  of  full 
weight  and  absolute  purity,  see 
your  grocer  supplies  you  with 


KINCSFORD'S 
OSWEGO 


STARCH. 


ATTRACTIONS  I 

Baring  for  the  past  four  months  employed  the  full  force  of  our 
FACTORY  in  the  preparation  of  a  stock  of  goods  for  the  fall  and 
HOL1DA1  trade  that  should  surpass  all  exhibitions  heretofore 
made  by  us,  we  now  offer  an  assortment  of  DIAM0>1>  WORK, 
FIXE  JEWELRY,  and  NOVELTIES  that  will  stand  the  test  of  the 
closest  criticisms  as  to  STYLE,  QUALITY,  and  PRICE. 

In  imported  goods,  our  facilities  enable  us  to  offer  the  best  man- 
ufactures of  WATCHES,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  CLOCKS, 
etc.,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

Our  assortment  is  beyond  question  the  LARGEST,  the  FIXEST, 
and  the  CHEAPEST  on  this  coast. 

All  goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  no  deviation  in  price. 

Orders  by  mail  will  be  as  promptly  and  cheerfully  answered,  and 
on  the  same  terms,  as  though  selections  were  made  in  person. 

GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 

IIO   MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER, 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.'S 


CHOCOLATE. 


ARBUGKLE'S 


ARIOSA 
COFFEE 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &.  CO., 
AGENTS. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CUTTING  PACKING  CO. 

17    TO    41    MAIN    STREET, 

PACK  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST 
California  Canned  Fruits  i 

Fresh  Fruit,  Refined  White  Sugar,  and  best  materials  only  used. 


RECEIVED  SEPTEMBER  1. 


LONDON  FALL1WINTER  STYLES 

Embracing  many  novelties  in  C ASSIM E RES,  SUITINGS,  and  TEST- 
INGS, manufactured  for  and  imported  exclusively  by  us. 


BULLOCK  &   /ONES,  ios  Montgomery  St. 


A  $15  9? BREECH  LOADING  SHOT  GUN  FOR  $5.2° 

Weight 6^ lbs. Length 4-iE^J  f -wr  \Vfj)M^>r-b 

\BRMlQADEH 


Will  cure  HALARIAL  DISEASES,  VITAL- 
IZE the  system,  purify  and  cleanse  the  LIV- 
ES and  KIDNEYS,  and  effectually  arrest  the 
ravages  of  the  dreadful  ALCOHOL  HABIT,  DIP- 
SOMANIA. 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Wine  Merchants 


FREE   EXHIBITION 

JAPANESE  ART. 


O 

z 


CD 

> 


22  Geary  Street—Open  Evenings. 

Values  Marked  on  all  the  Pieces. 


TEE  SAXOI  BREEOH-LOADIM  SHOT  &TJIS 


Having  been  extensively  introduced  in  Evglct>  and  Fbance,  where  they  have  given  universal  satisfaction] 
and,  ashing  to  introduce  them  in  the  United  States  «e  have  concluded  to  sell  a  LIMITED  MI1BER  of  this 
matchless  v.-c.n.p:>n  at  a  pric?  v.-hicn  bnnj;  th-.-m  v.-irrnn  th>_-  reach  of  ever-.-  one. 

The  &XS.QS  BREECD -LOADER  has  a  Blued  Barrel,  thoroughly  tested,  iruaranteed  perfectly 
safe  and  ac  en  rate,  cose  hardened,  handsome  stock?  and  every  part  of  it  made  of  the  very  best  material. 
Length  i  feet ;  weight  G  1-2  pounds.  The  improv..-d  patent  breech  makes  it  Car  superior  to,  and  less  liable 
to  ~et  out  of  order  than  any  other  breech-loading  Snot  Gun  in  the  world. 

Upon  receipt  of  l?5.50,  and  the  attached  Certificate,  before  March  1st,  18S2,  we  will  ship  the 
above  Gun.  to  any  address  in  the  United  States. 


ES-CTJT  THIS  CEKTIFICATE  OUT.-rT  IS  VALUABLE.,^ 


0 


Upon  receipt  of  this  Certificate,  before  March  1st,  1SS2,  icith  $  J.  50,  ice  hereby  js 
agree  to  forward  to  any  addresss  in  the  V.  S.,  one  of  our  Saron  Breesa-Lsading  Scot 
Guns,  and  guarantee  it  in  every  particular.  SAXON     IMPORTING     CO. 


^~CTJT  THIS  CERTIFICATE  OUT.-IT  IS  VALUABLE..^ 


The  above  offer  13  only  mode  to  introduce  this  incomparable  gun  in  this  country.  To  protect  ourselves  from 
dealers  ordering  in  large  quantities,  we  have  concluded  co  Insert  thi-  Advertisement,  one  time  only.  In  this 
paper,  hence  require  you  to  cut  out  the  above  certificate  and  enclose  it  terns  with  your  order.  V/e -will  not  sell 
more  than  one  gun  to  the  same  person,  at  the  above  price,  and  not  then  unless  the  order  is  accompanied  by  the 
above  certificate.  Our  regular  price  is  S15.00,  and  that  amount  will  be  charged  unices  order  is  accompanied  by 
Certificate.  In  no  case  will  we  send  more  than  one  gun  with  each  Certificate.  If  you  do  not  wish  a  gun  for 
yonr  own  use,  you  will  have  no  trouble  in  disposinc  of  it  at  a  handsome  profit.  In  selling  samples  of  tho 
"SAXON"  nt*5.50  each. we  axe  making  an  ENORMOUS  SACRIFICE,  but  we  feel  sure  that  one  gun 
going  into  a  neighborhood  will  sell  ten  more  at  our  regular  price.  Wo  wish  to  caution  you  against  persons 
offering  gnns  En  imitation  of  the  SAXON:  to  ascertain  if  the  gun  is  genuine,  see  that  the  word  "Saion"  is 
stamped  on  it  The  sportim-  papers  generallv.  join  in  praising  THE  SAXON  BREECH-LOADING 
SHOT  GUN  a*  being  one  of  the  most  reliable  Sportlns  Gnns  in  the  world.  REMEMBER,  thio  I*  n 
SPECIAL  OFFER,  and  will  not  appear  again,  as  we  wish  to  introduce  the  SAXON  BREECH-LOADER 
in  America  as  soon  as  possible.  We  guarantee  this  Gun  to  be  exactly  a*  represented,  and  will  return 
the  money  if  they  are  found  to  be  otherwise.  Should  you  desire  it,  we  will  nend  the  (run  *^-  O.  D.,  'with  the 
privilege  "of  examination!  on  receipt  of  £2.00,  to  guarantee  us  against  lOSSby  Express  charges.  If  we  are 
strangers  to  you  we  refer  you  to  anv  Bank  or  Express  Office  in  New  York  City.  For  $1.00  extra  we  will  send 
with  the  Gun.  one  of  Our  New  Sport  «mj*n'*  Cartridge  Belts  and  50  Metallic  Base  Reloadable  Shells. 
If  you  have  friends  in  New  York  have  them  call  and  see  us.  Send  money  at  our  risk  by  P.  O.  Money  Order, 
Registered  Letter,  or  Bank  Draft  payable  to  our  order.    Address, 

SAXON   IMPORTING   CO.,  116  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE 


A, OTICE—THE   TRADE  AND  THE 

Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  label,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
he  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY  &  CO,, 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


J.  H.  TOBIN, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

114  MONTGOMERY  ST., 
Under  Occidental  Hotel, 


San  Francisco. 


Fall  and  Winter  Styles  in  Large  Va- 
riety now  On  Hand. 


REMOVAL 


JOHN    9IIDDLETOX, 

(Successor  to  Middletoo  &  Famsworth), 

COAL    DEALER, 

Has  Removed  to 

10    POST    STREET. 


HOPE  -DEAF 

Dr.  Peck's  Artificial  Ear  Drums 

PERFECTLY  RESTORE  THE  IIEABDiG 

and  perform  the  work:  of  the  Natural  Dram. 
Always  in  posittOD,  bat  Invisible  to  others. 

All  Conversation  and  even  whispers  heard  dis- 
tinctly. Wo  refer  to  those  tuing  them.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular  with  testimonials.    Address, 

H.  P.  X.  PECK  ft  CO.,  853  Broadway,  Xew  York. 


Delos  Lake. 


Hosmer  P.  McKoon 


LAKE    &    M°KOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law. 
310  Pine  Street,  Booms  16, 13,  and  14, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


DRAMA. 

How  strangely  the  theatre  looked  the  other  night 
when  the  curtain  rolled  up  to  reveal  a  dimly-lit  cor- 
ridor in  the  not  luxurious  palace  of  King  Lear. 
There  is  never  much  furniture  lying  about  when  a 
tragedy  is  going  on.  In  all  of  Shakespeare  you  will 
find  only  a  bed  for  Juliet,  Desdemona,  or  Imogene  ; 
a  banqueting  table  for  the  Macbeths'  little  supper 
party,  and  a  throne  which  serves  all  the  kings  whereof 
he  writes.  For  the  rest  there  are  tents,  and  forests, 
and  fields  galore,  but  the  "House  Beautiful"  had 
not  been  written,  and  decorative  art  had  not  yet  come 
in  when  tragedies  were  written.  Their  settings  may 
be  as  primitive  as  those  of  an  oriental  play,  unless 
the  scene-painter  be  seized  with  a  frenzy  of  inspira- 
tion, and  the  furniture  man  takes  a  long  vacation 
when  tragedy  shows  her  deep-lined,  stormy  face. 
There  was  an  unfamiliar  sweep  in  the  flowing  gar- 
ments of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  who  has  been  the 
naughty  old  nineteenth -century  papa  of  a  wayward 
French  girl  any  time  these  three  weeks.  But  there 
was  a  new  importance  in  the  tones  of  Bradley,  for 
your  player  becomes  heavily  weighted  with  the  bur- 
den of  the  change  when  tragedy  is  thus  suddenly 
thrust  upon  him.  Indeed,  Bradley,  as  the  bluff,  blunt 
old  peer,  was  the  most  colloquial  of  them  all,  and 
read  the  text  of  Shakespeare  as  if  it  had  once  been  a 
spoken  language.  But  in  the  deep  seriousness  of 
the  occasion  your  player  is  like  to  become  declama- 
,  tory,  as  Mr.  George  Osborne  does.  He  plays  the 
villainous  Edmund,  a  very  Iago  for  scheming  and 
subtlety,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  his  first  little  fly  at 
tragedy  with  most  refreshing  naivete1,  for  he  quite 
revelled  in  traditional  gesture,  and  indulged  one 
daring  once  in  the  foot  stamp  with  which  Tom 
Keene  loved  to  make  his  exit.  I  think  it  was  this 
same  young  gentleman,  who  in  a  moment  of  declam- 
atory fire,  cried  out:  "  Which  of  them  shall  I  take  ? 
Both,  or  one,  or  nether?  N«ther  can  be,"  etc. 
Whereat  a  most  profane  giggle  ran  around  the  circle. 
This  long  i  has  fastened  itself  upon  the  fancies  of  our 
players  lately.  Poor  little  letter  !  It  is  flung  about 
like  a  football  at  the  theatre  in  these  latter  days,  and 
drops  by  turns  with  the  ease  of  custom  from  the  lips 
of  an  English  actor,  or  the  difficulty  of  strangeness 
from  the  speech  of  an  American.  Is  there  no  censor 
behind  the  scenes  to  prevent  these  oft-recurring  con- 
flicts, or  are  these  half-educated  actors — as  most  of 
them  are — to  be  each  an  independent  orthoepist? 
The  little  i  in  "  either  "  or  "  neither  "  is  not  a  rock  to 
split  upon,  being  but  an  affair  of  fancy  ;  but  the  fre- 
quent ring  of  changes  upon  it,  reminds  one  that  in  a 
serious  season  like  the  present,  when  every  word  of 
the  text  weighs,  the  erratic  fancy  of  untamed  players 
should  not  be  allowed  to  run  riot  "  What  a  carnival 
of  lunatics  1 "  cried  an  irreverent  young  scoffer  the 
other  night— one  of  those  who  laugh  always.  And 
truly,  if  one  were  in  a  scoffing  mood,  it  was  a  funny 
sight ;  for,  in  the  wind  and  the  rain,  three  of  them 
sat  upon  the  ground  and  exchanged  wild  babble, 
the  king,  his  fool,  and  unhappy,  wandering  Edgar. 
What  conceit  was -this  of  Will  Shakespeare's,  that 
when  his  people  lost  their  wits,  they  always  be- 
came' Nebuchadnezzar  lunatics,  and  always  took  to 
grass?  The  gentle  Ophelia,  crazed  with  love,  deco- 
rates herself  from  the  haycock,  and  plaits  wisps  of 
straw  as  she  sings  her  love  lays.  Edgar,  the  hapless 
outcast,  feigning  madness,  trims  his  elf  locks  with 
hay,  and  the  poor  old  king,  stripped  of  posses- 
sions and  authority,  makes  for  himself  a  crown 
and  sceptre  of  straw.  We  laughed  at  the  scof- 
fer's way  of  putting  it,  but  refused  to  laugh 
with  him  at  the  sad  picture.  They  gave  Mr.  Sher- 
idan a  triple  call  of  boisterous  enthusiasm  after 
the  famous  curse,"  which  he  did  indeed  give  with  a 
scorching  intensity  which  sent  the  cold  chills  coursing 
down  one's  spinal  column.  But  people  always  revel 
in  the  malignity  of  a  father's  curse,  and  a  dramatic 
curse  never  fails  to  bring  down  the  house  if  it  be 
given  with  vigor.  Fine  and  complete  as  his  early 
picture  of  the  ungovernable  and  irascible  Lear,  his 
truest  art  appears  in  this  awful  scene  in  the  wild- 
wood.  Perhaps  the  surroundings  have  something  to 
do  with  the  strength  of  the  picture,  for  it  is  long  and 
many  a>  day  since  they  have  so  carefully  mounted  a 
play  at  the  Baldwin.  There  was  everything  but  real 
rain  in  the  storm  when  the  wind  began  to  whistle  and 
the  thunder  to  rumble.  Where  was  the  funny  little 
Four th-of- July  sheet-lightning  with  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  illuminate  these  terrible  scenes  ?  This 
was  no  baby  lightning,  but  came  in  quick,  jagged 
forks,  flashing  upon  the  rocky  ruin  in  the  background 
which  might  have  been  a  chip  off  Stonehenge  itself, 
and  lighting  up  at  vivid  intervals  that  strong  group 
of  faces  in  the  foreground.  What  a  terrible  picture 
this  !— what  with  the  real  mumbling  madness  of  the 
dethroned  king,  the  assumed  madness  of  Edgar,  and 
the  pithy  sayings  of  the  fool  read  in  between  the  lines. 
Sheridan  is  most  artistic  in  this  weird  friendship  of  a 
moment  with  poor  Tom,  "the  philosopher."  One 
feels  the  fatal  charm  which  Edgar's  fancies  have  for 
the  fast- weakening  mind.  His  wandering  thoughts 
are  caught  and  fixed  by  the  outcast's  ramblings,  till 
one  actually  sees  his  poor  old  senses  drift  away  from 
him.  As  for  Mr.  Grismer,  his  Edgar  is  a  most 
poetic  one.  It  is  rich  with  feeling,  and  he 
has  evidently  studied  every  line  of  it  con  amore. 
The  first  seeing  of  a  play  always  gives  an  ineffaceable 
impression.  When  I  first  saw  "  King  Lear,"  the 
fool  was  played  by  a  sparkling  little  soubrette,  who 
made  of  him  a  merry,  singing,  quipping,  jesting 
jellow,  just  the  one  to  cheer  a  king's  melancholy 
hour.  Another  time  the  fool  was  a  dancing,  bob- 
bing, grimacing  fellow — a  low  comedian — a  court 
jester  to  make  a  king  laugh  in  his  idle  hour.  Willie 
Simms  is  neither  of  these.  He  wears  the  coxcomb 
cap,  but  he  does  not  rattle  off  his  quaint  sayings  like 
a  jester.  He  gives  them  rather  with  the  cold  gravity 
of  a  philosopher — a  daring  one — who  may  express 
himself  freely  before  royalty.  He  is  no  buffoon,  but 
an  earnest,  faithful  fool — an  admirable  one,  as  some 
took  it,  till  he  began  to  sing.  Poor  fool  and  poor 
Edgar  I  When  they  lifted  their  voices  to  sing,  the 
shrill  scream  of  the  bluejay  in  the  redwoods  was 
music  by  comparison.  Who  is  that  pretty  Cordelia, 
who  might  have  been  the  very  princess  of  Britain 
herself,  as  she  stood  in  palely  tinted  robe  and  gleam- 
ing fillet — Miss  Lou  Davenport?  Is  she  one  of  that 
ever-extending  family,  who  are  all  radiantly  pretty  in 
their  youth,  and  none  overly  talented,  unless  one 
rank  E.  L.  Davenport  himself  as  a  great  man — a 
fame,  indeed,  which  he  barely  escaped.  If  this  Miss 
Davenport  be  one  of  them,  she  upholds  the  tradi- 
tions of  her  family.  As  for  Goneril  and  Regan,  who, 
by  some  absurd  sequence  of  the  mind,  always  rank 
with  the  wicked  sisters  of  the  beautiful  Cinderella, 
those  stately  and  severe  young  women  are  presented 
with  all  due  stateliness  and  severity.  Indeed,  when 
one  considers  that  the  company  has  latterly  been  en- 
° "ifjed  only   in   the   representation  of  the   flimsiest 

'<.:nch  sentiment,  one  is  amazed  to  look  back  upon 


the  play,  and  discover  general  excellence.  Mr. 
Sheridan,  who  is  great  at  times,  is  good  throughout. 
Mr.  Grismer's  Edgar  is  the  most  finished  piece  of 
acting  that  he  has  ever  given  ;  and  Mr.  Bradley's 
Kent  is  a  very  happy  picture  of  the  blunt  old  noble- 
man, whose  heart  was  brave  and  true  under  the  crust 
Then  Mr.  Thayer's  Gloster  and  Mr.  Kennedy's  agile 
steward  were  attractive  bits  of  shade  and  light  in  the 
somewhat  gloomy  ensemble. 


"  The  minstrels  have  come  to  town,"  cried  an  old 
gentleman,  with  a  phenomenal  grin,  the  other  day. 
He  had  been  one  of  their  most  devoted  patrons  in 
the  old  time,  and  took  the  end  seat  in  the  front 
row  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  theatre  every 
Saturday  night  of  his  life.  We  exchanged  a  beam- 
ing smile  across  the  house  when  we  met  there  at 
night,  but  we  had  a  comfortable  little  growl  in  the 
corridor  when  we  came  out  together.  "  Of  course  I 
enjoyed  myself,"  grumbled  the  old  gentleman,  "for 
it  has  become  a  luxury  in  these  times  to  be  able  to 
laugh  at  a  simple  joke  without  being  hauled  up  to 
give  a  metaphysical  analysis  of  it  But  there  is  some- 
thing missing."  "Perhaps  it  is  quantity,"  I  sug- 
gested, "  for  we  have  been  having  our  minstrels  in 
platoons,  Perhaps  theie  are  not  enough  of  them?" 
"Oh  yes,"  he  said;  "  I  like  the  old  way  best; 
I  prefer  quality. "  ' '  The  singing  perhaps  ?  "  "  No  ; 
'  Sally  in  Our  Alley '  is  a  good  old  tune,  and  Dixon 
has  a  sweet  voice.  So  have  the  others  for  that  mat- 
ter." "Perhaps  you  miss  the  double  song  and 
dance?"  "  Well,  no,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  grow- 
ing confidential  ;  "  the  truth  is  I  don't  think  we  have 
enough  of  Billy  Emerson,  considering  that  he  is  the 
bright  especial  star.  He  sings  '  Mr.  Murphy  '  on  the 
end,  and  '  Eyes  of  Blue  '  afterward,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  him.  I  want  to  see  him  once  more  in  those 
side-splitting  sketches  he  used  to  give,  or  some  new 
ones  like  them.  My  heart  actually  yearned  over 
those  old  plaid  what-you-callems  when  they  came 
out  in  the  '  Boccaccio  '  finale  the  other  night.  They 
brought  back  '  The  Trip  to  Paris,'  '  Ole  Ash  Barrel,' 
and  the  '  Old  Clothes  Dealer '  just  as  the  fragrance 
of  a  hidden  flower  will  sometimes  carry  you  back  to 
springtime  and  happiness,"  exclaimed  the  old  gen- 
tleman, growing  poetical  most  inappositely.  "  The 
truth  is,"  he  continued,  lapsing  into  the  vernacular, 
"  Billy  must  brace  up  and  do  something.  He  has  a 
fairly  good  minstrel  troupe,  and  the  prices  are  most 
rational  affairs.  However,  I'm  coming  to  see  the 
next  programme,  and  try  him  again.  Good-night" 
Betsy  B. 

MUSICAL  NOTES. 

The  Joseffy  Farewell  Concerts. 

Each  succeeding  programme  has  impressed  on  us 
the  marvels  of  joseffy's  musical  memory.  Concerto 
after  concerto,  sonatas,  fantasies,  transcriptions,  and 
numberless  smaller  pieces,  have  followed  one  an- 
other with  an  accuracy,  fluency,  and  exact  correct- 
ness simply  astonishing. 

On  the  Liszt  evening,  the  pictured  face  of  the  now 
aged  master,  "whose  legend,"  as  M.  Renan  would 
say,  "  has  begun  to  form,"  seemed  full  of  expressive 
attention,  as  the  young  pianist  played  composition 
after  composition  by  this  magician  of  the  piano-forte. 
A  more  unique  concerto  was  never  written  or  per- 
formed than  one  given  at  that  time,  and  repeated  by 
request  on  Monday  night.  Joseffy's  rendering  of  it 
is  daring  and  brilliant.  Like  all  ol  Liszt's  writings,  it 
abounds  in  those  stiff  bravura  passages,  whose  diffi- 
culties would  appal  any  but  the  bravest  players. 
]oseffy  flies  at  them  as  if  he  gloried  in  their  intricacy, 
and  when  ha  has  finished,  and  you  are  half  intoxi- 
cated with  excitement  in  the  storm  of  splendid  sound 
he  has  evoked,  you  feel  like  crying  out,  "  Surely  he 
has  wept  because  there  is  not  another  Liszt  to  con- 
quer !  "  The  Rubinstein  concerto  in  D  minor,  also 
given  on  Monday,  called  forth  a  remarkable  exhibi- 
tion of  artistic  skill  and  concentration.  This  latter 
quality  of  Joseffy's  playing — the  power  by  means  of 
which  he  seems  to  impress  upon  an  audience  the 
salient  points  of  a  composition — is  certainly  excep- 
tional. According  to  his  showing,  musical  ideas 
which  appear  to  be  obscure,  become  clear  and  rea- 
sonable. We  are  surprised  at  our  own  intelligence, 
and  find  ourselves  strangely  sensitive  to  the  bright- 
ening and  darkening  of  the  light  that  Joseffy  throws 
on  the  varied  meaning  of  a  writer's  thought.  Now 
some  recurring  phrase  iterates  and  reiterates  its 
pathos,  its  humor,  and  its  joy,  Again  some  whim  of 
accent  incessantly  repeats  itself.  Some  beautiful  ca- 
dence is  outlined  with  a  vividness  that  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  one  to  be  unaware  of  its  special  significance 
and  import,  and  a  throng  of  lovely  shapes  seem  to 
float  before  the  eyes  in  actual  presence.  Nothing  has 
been  more  charming  among  Joseffy's  lesser  selections 
than  the  Schubert- Liszt  Barcarole,  played  on  Monday. 
The  song  is  familiar,  with  its  liquid  and  lavish  flow  of 
accompaniment ;  but  no  voice  has  ever  given  the 
effect  produced  by  the  melody,  which,  in  this  arrange- 
ment, rises  from  the  bass  like  a  deep  and  mournful 
memory,  stirred  to  life  by  the  thought  of  those  who 

"  On  soaring  and  radiant  pinions 
Vanish  away  from  the  changes  of  time." 

How  he  played  it  can  not  be  told.  The  melody 
floated  out  of  the  piano  separate  and  sorrowful,  and 
sounded  in  the  air  as  Joseffy  waved  his  hands  above 
the  keys. 

On  Wednesday  evening  an  enthusiastic  audience, 
whose  delight  found  vent  in  continued  and  tumultu- 
ous applause  at  every  pause  in  the  programme,  lis- 
tened to  Saint-Saen's  second  concerto — a  work  of 
originality,  abounding  in  unusual  effects.  True  to 
his  art  and  to  the  object  he  has  in  view,  of  repro- 
ducing a  composer's  very  mood  and  method,  Joseffy 
transforms,  or  transports,  as  it  were,  his  own  person- 
ality into  that  of  the  writer,  whose  spirit  he  would 
obey  to  the  letter.  Over  the  allegro  or  presto  of  a 
Saint-Saens  "  Concerto,"  he  is  no  longer  the  Chopin- 
esque  dreamer,  no  more  a  man  of  morbid  fancies,  and 
wild  unearthly  hopes,  but  a  being  whose  whole  vigor 
is  merged  in  a  busy  life  ;  whose  voice  is  a  shout,  and 
who  feels  "altogether  unbuttoned,"  as  Beethoven 
would  have  said.  What  grace,  what  force,  what  in- 
spired rapidity  !  Again  and  again  he  was  called  for- 
ward. Of  the  four  solos  that  evening  the  first  was 
the  famous  and  difficult  "  Fantasie  Chromatica  and 
Fugua,"  by  Bach,  rendered,  it  is  needless  to  say, with 
unerring  taste  and  accuracy.  Of  the  two  ' '  Moments 
Musicals,"  by  Schubert,  the  second  brought  back 
life-like  memories  of  Mr.  Giese,  from  whose  deep- 
voiced  'cello  the  number  was  so  often  heard  last 
spring.  Mendelssohn's  "Spinning  Song"  was  as 
light  as  thistle-down,  and  the  Strauss-Tausig  "Valse 
Caprice,"  an  elaborate  and  difficult  performance. 
The  evening  closed  with  the  sdierzo  from  Littolfs 
"Concerto  Symphonique,"  a  brilliant  and  beautiful 
thing,  and  only  too  brief.    On  Monday  the  orchestra 


gave  great  pleasure  in  substituting  Bargiel's  "  Slum- 
ber Song,"  for  the  Vogt  number  on  the  programme  ; 
and  on  Wednesday  the  selection  from  "Manfred," 
by  Reinecke,  was  a  treat  in  every  way.  F.  A. 


WANTED,    HUSBANDS  ! 

Yes,  we  do  call  for  husbands,  and  plenty  at  that- 
one  apiece,  of  course.  Surely  we  do  not  ask  too 
much.  And  who  are  we,  you  ask,  that  do  make  this 
noisy  clamor?  Why,  can  you  not  guess?  School- 
ma'ams — poor,  much-abused,  unoffending  school- 
ma'ams,  to  be  sure.  Who  else  ever  did  need  that 
commodity,  a  husband,  more  sorely?  In  the  past  — 
the  cruel  past — we  have  ever  been  patient  and  endur- 
ing ;  exemplary  Christians  throughout.  "Learn  to 
labor  and  to  wait  "  has  been  our  life-long  motto  ; 
but  we  have  grown  weary — oh,  so  weary  ! — of  labor 
that  we  can  no  longer  wait — for  husbands  ;  therefore 
do  we  now  eagerly  and  earnestly  advertise  for  them. 
The  odious  term  of  "  old  maid"  has  been  incessantly 
hurled  at  the  older  members  of  our  fraternity.  By 
dint  of  continued  efforts,  these  are  slowly  yet  surely 
reaching  the  goal  of  their  modest  ambition.  To 
illustrate  how  persistent  in  that  one  aim  some  of  us 
prove,  I  can  state  as  a  fact  that  one  has  gone  to  meet 
her  fate  as  far  as  the  isolated  Sandwich  Islands,  while 
still  another  here  plighted  her  faith  to  a  planter  in 
those  self-same  islands,  with  the  understanding  that 
she  would  be  obliged  to  leave  her  home  to  dwell 
there,  far  removed  from  home-ties  and  friends,  with 
him.  She  is  living  there  to-day,  happy  in  her  lonely 
island  home,  and  is  raising  a  family.  Now  that  the 
older  ones  are  thus  gradually  emancipating  them- 
selves, it  is  high  time  that  we,  the  younger  members 
of  that  body,  should  try  to  do  likewise.  Belonging 
myself  to  that  junior  portion  of  forlorn  damsels,  I 
have  been  commissioned  by  them  to  come  forward  as 
their  champion.  Listen,  ye  men,  how  highly,  how 
nobly,  I  do  plead  their  cause  —  my  cause,  too! 
Single  men,  and  widowers  unencumbered,  unless  it 
be  with  a  handsome  fortune,  attention  1  If  the  dread 
lest  we  may  know  somewhat  more  than  you  would 
wish  has  kept  you  back  all  this  while  from  making  a 
reasonable  proposal,  let  that  groundless  fear  no 
longer  detain  you.  I  shall  speak  for  myself  alone 
now.  Let  my  juvenile  sister-members  look  out  for 
their  respective  selves  henceforward.  I  have  said 
enough  in  their  behalf.  The  ungratefulness  of  na- 
tions is  proverbial.  I  might  succeed  in  securing  them 
a  husband  if  I  went  further  in  their  favor  ;  then 
where — oh,  where— would  I  be?  Still  languishing  in 
the  San  Francisco  School  Department.  Well,  as 
above-mentioned,  pray  have  no  fear.  I  know  very 
little  myself,  and  have  on  several  occasions,  though  I 
shame  to  say  it,  been  unceremoniously  termed  a.  fool. 
Of  course,  I  always  resented  it  Then  come  ' '  boldly 
and  cheerfully  "  to  the  front,  declare  your  intentions, 
and  if  "  Barkis  is  willin',"  why  so  is  Peggotty. 
Here  are  my  credentials  :  I  possess  all  the  essentials 
for  making  a  good,  domestic  wife.  I  can  bring  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  up  to  his  promo- 
tion percentage,  too.  I  am  bringing  up  sixty-one  in 
that  manner  at  present  I  prefer  to  rule  my  children 
by  love,  rather  than  by  fear.  I  shall  conform  exactly 
with  my  husband's  wishes,  even  to  sewing  on  his  but- 
tons. What  more  is  required  to  constitute  a  good 
recommendation?  As  to  my  looks,  "  must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated. "  'Tis  true,  "  self-praise  goes  but 
little  ways,"  but  with  me  such  praise  must  necessarily 
go  a  very  great  way  indeed.  Bear  in  mind,  gentle- 
men, that  I  am  doing  all  this  unaided ;  hence,  per- 
force must  I  blow  my  own  horn.  Now,  single  men 
and  widowers,  rich  and  poor,  Americans  and  foreign- 
ers, Republicans  and  Democrats,  come  one  and  all ! 
Who  bids?  The  Fair  Unknown. 

P.  S. — Address  all  communications  to  "Fair  Un- 
known," this  office. 


CCI.— Sunday,  October  30.— BUI  of  Fare  for  Six  Per- 
sons. 
Soup-  -Russian,  or  Uka. 
Cantaloupe. 
Fried   Soft-shell   Crabs. 
Breaded  Veal  Cutlets.     Rice  Croquettes. 
String  Beans.     Beets. 
Roast  Goose.     Sweet  Potatoes. 
Carrot   Salad. 
Compote  of  Quinces.     Orange  Cake. 
Apples,   Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  Oranges,  and  Grapes. 
Russian  Soup  is  made  in'Russia  with  sterlets.     It  can  be 
made  here  with  sturgeon,  salmon,  or  trout.    Cut  the  fish  in 
pieces,  about   two  inches   long,  and   put   them   in   salt  and 
water  for  one  hour,  when  drain      Cut  in  small  pieces  two 
roots  of  parsley  and  two  of  celery,  throw  them  into  boiling 
water  five  minutes,  and  drain  them.    Then  fry  them  with  a 
little  butter  until  they  turn  yellow,  when  add  a  gill  of  broth, 
and   boil   gently   until   it   becomes   rather  thick.     Put  the 
pieces  of  fish  in,  add  salt  and  pepper  to   taste,   cover  the 
whole  with  fish-broth  ;  boil  gentlv  till  the  fish  is  cooked,  and 
serve  hot.     Some  caviare  may  be  added  just  before  serving. 
Compote  of  Quinces.  —  Quarter,   peel,  and  core  the 
quinces,  throw  them  in  boiling  water  for  five  minutes  ;   take 
them  out  and  drain  them  ;  put  them  in  a  crockery  stew-pan 
with  four  ounces  of  sugar  for  every  pound  of  quinces,  a  few 
drops  of  lemon-juice,  a  little  water,  and  a  pinch  of  ground 
cinnamon ;  set  on  the  fire,  and  simmer  till  cooked ;  place 
them  on  a  dish,  pour  the  syrup  over  them,  and  serve  cold. 
Cream  may  be  eaten  with  them. 


JUST    RECEIVED  ! 

A  new  supply  of 

GAPE  GOD  FOLKS! 

The  Boston  success.  A  bright 
and  sparkling  sketch  of  real 
character  at  the  Cape. 

Price,  $1.50.  Postpaid  on  receipt 
of  price. 

Doxey  &  Go. 

PUBLISHERS    AND    BOOKSELLERS, 
691    MARKET    STREET, 

San  Francisco.^ 


BALDWIN  THEATRE. 

Thomas  Maguire 


Manager 

THE  GREATEST  HIT  IN  YEARS  I 

EXTRAORDINARY       ENTHUSIASM  ! 


W.  E.  SHERIDAN  AS  KING  LEAR 

Recalled   two   or   three  times  at  the  end  of  each  act.     The 
press  and  public  unanimous. 


KING   LEAR! 

EVERY    EVENING    DURING    THE     WEEK. 


ONLV  KING  LEAR  MATINEE 
This  (Salnrday)  Afternoon  at  2  o'clock. 

With  its  Powerful  Cast  of  Characters,  and  new  and  appro- 
propriate  Scenery,  Appointments,  and  Costumes. 


TUESDAY,   November  ist,    Complimentary  Benefit  of 
Mr.   W.  E.  Sheridan.     AN  IMMENSE  BILL  ! 
£2T  Secure  your  seats. 


CMERSON'S    STANDARD     THEA- 
-t-      TRE.  

Wm.  Emerson Manager 

SECOND  WEEK  OF 

EMERSON'S  MINSTRELS! 

EVERT    EVENING    AND  SATURDAY  MATINEE. 


TWO  HOURS  OF  FINEST  MINSTRELSY 


An    Entertainment    tlint   the   most  fiiMiilloiiH 
can  witness  with  pleasure. 


EMERSON'S    POPIXAR    PRICES: 

"7C  Cents  for  reserved  seat  in  Dress  Circle  or  Orchestra ; 
I  \J  50  cents  Family  Circle  ;    Matinee,  50  and  25  cents. 

MONDAY,  October  31st,  entire  change  of  programme. 


FASTER  TIME 
ACROSS   THE    CONTINENT. 

-  VIA  — 

THE   PENNSYLVANIA 

RAILROAD. 


Commencing  Monday,  October  31st,  tlie  3:30 
P.  .11.  California  train,  dally,  from  Chicago,  via 
the  FORT  WAYNE  and  PENNSYLVANIA  LINE 
will  be  ran  as  a  fast  "LIMITED  EXPRESS," 
and  reach  New  York  at  SIX  O'CLOCK  THE 
FOLLOWING  EVENING— FOUR  HOURS  IN  AD- 
VANCE OF  ALL  OTIii:R  ROUTES.  This  train 
will  shorten  the  actnal  running  time  between 
Chicago  and  New  York  to  twenty-five  and  a 
half  hoars,  and  between  San  Francisco  and 
New  York  to  live  days  and  twenty-three  hours. 

This  train  will  be  composed  entirely  and  ex- 
clusively Of  PULLMAN  PALACE  SLEEPING 
COACnES  and  DINING  CARS,  which  will  rait 
through  to  BALTIMORE,  WASHINGTON,  PHIL- 
ADELPHIA, NEW  YORK,  and  ROSTON  with- 
out change. 

JOS.  R.  KTRKLAND,  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 
116  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


T^ef5  All.  DEALERS. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


Boston  and  California 

DRESS    REFORM 

J  J/ OR  TH  UNDER  GA  RMENTS  (SPK- 

*V  CIALTY,)  Child'en's  Corset-Waists,  Cashmere 
and  Merino  Union  Suits,  Shoulder-Braces,  Hygienic  Cor- 
sets, Hose  and  Skirt  Supports,  Emancipation  Waists  and 
Suits. 

AIRS.  M.  H.  OBElt. 


SOLE  AGENT. 


430  Suilvr  Street. 


aOUTHJVEST  CORNER    OF   BUSH. 

*-*  PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
.method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons     Apply  from  3  to  5  or  J  to  8  p.  M. 


OPERA    PUFFS 

AMBER  TIP  CIGARETTES  I 

TAKE  THE  LEAD. 
Sale    by    all    Dealers. 


For 


HARDIE  & 

DARLING, 

{ Successors  to  D.  HARDIE  &>  CO.) 

I  lltnis,    OIL    CLOTHS,    LLXOLEUM    FLOOB 

CLOTH,  SHADES,  LACE  <  I  It  1  WINS. 

AND    WALL    PAPEKS. 

JI9  Market  Street Sear  Tlilrd. 


^£>-^ 


VILLE  DE  PARIS 


We  are  receiving  daily  direct 
from  Paris  1  he  very  latest  nov- 
elties in  DRV  GOODS  for  Fall 
and  Winter  wear. 


VERDIER,    MOREAU 

CITY   OF   PARIS. 


NEW  JOOKS. 

NEW  STATIONERY 

New  Resigns  in  Menu  and  Cor- 
respondence Cards,  at 

BILLINGS, 

HARBOURNE  &  CO. 

Booksellers  and  Stationers,  3  Montgomery  St., 
Sim  Francisco,  Cal. 

£^THE  LITERARY  NEWS,  a  monthly  publication 
of  thirty-two  pages,  sent  free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 


BUTTERICK' 


Fatterns — November  StylesS 

OEND   STAMP   FOR   CATALOGUE. 
"-^     AGENCY.  124  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


7~\0  NOT   SACRIFICE    YOUR    FUR- 

-*-^  NITURE,  PIANOS,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding,  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE    THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Paintings,  with 

J.    H.   MOTT   &    CO., 

647  Market  St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  floor. 

Large,    airy  brick   building,    with    elevator.      MONEY 
LOANED  on  valuable  goods.     Terms  moderate. 


220) 
222  J 


(224 
1226 


BUSH   STREET. 

^yWOnMlA  FUf,fl/r% 

THE   LARGEST  STOCK  1     THE    LATEST  STYLES! 

CALL    AND    SEE     BEFORE     PURCHASING  1 

tioods   Shown  with  Pleasure. 

^I/FACTURIUG  ^' 


DOLPH   &   CO. 

JEWELERS. 

'  Importers  and  Manufacturers  of  Watches  and 
Jewelry,  Nos.  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street, 
corner  Sutter,  San  Francisco. 


HOUSEKEEPERS  I 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods.  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc.,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one-half  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  against  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  20  years. 


WHITE,  GREY  &  CO. 

We  hare  now  on  hand  one  e.f  the  most  complete 
lines  of 

DRY     GOODS 

In  this  city,  and  at  such  prices  as  admit  of  no 
comparison. 

We  wish  ladies  to  examine  our  prices  and  goods 
before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

WHITE,  GREY  &  GO. 

114  AND  116  KEARNY  STREET. 


CUT  THIS  OUT! 


We  predict  the  time  will  come  when  all  our  friends,  en- 
emies, subscribers,  and  every  reasonable  person  will  pur- 
chase their  Household  Furniture  of  TERRY  &  CO.,  741 
Market  Street,  opposite  Dupont.  They  sell  Carpets,  Stoves, 
Crockery,  Elegant  Chamber  Sets,  Parlor  Suits,  Pianos,  Pic- 
tures, Oil  Paintings— in  lact,  everything  you  can  ask  for. 
They  treat  you  liberally,  give  you  what  you  buy,  and  never 
lose  a  customer. 

Always  remember  TERRY  &  CO.'S  Mammoth  Furniture 
and  Art  Emporium,  T4T  Market  Street,  opposite  Dupont. 

NOTE.— The  above  fills  a  want  the  public  have  long  felt.  It  has 
already  grown  into  a  large  enterprise.  Yet  it  is  nothing  com- 
pared to  what  it  will  be,  as  our  readers  find  out  what  a  nice  place 
it  is  to  visit,  and  to  buy  goods. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  00. 

MANUFACTURING  JEWELERS, 

Call  the  attention  of  the  PUBLIC  to  their  new  line 
of  NOVELTIES,  which  they  are  daily  receiving.  Hav- 
ing already  an  entirely  NEW  STOCK  OF  GOODS,  and 
the  most  complete  one  in  the  city,  we  solicit  an  inspec- 
tion of  our  S  I'OCK  and  PRICES,  knowing  it  will  prove 
an  advantage  to  purchasers. 

We  have  on  hand  the  very  latest  desigus  in  Watches, 
French  Clocks,  Opera  Glasses,  Silverware,  and  Fine 
Jewelry. 

Diamond  Mountiug  a  specialty. 

All  goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  no  deviation. 

118    SUTTER    STREET. 

(Of  the  late  Firm  of  BRA VERM AX  &  LEVY.) 


THE  OLDEST  DRY-COOPS  HOUSE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

We  have,  at  Reduced  Prices,  a  fine  stock  of  Brorhe  Black  Silks ;  all  the  newest  fashions  in  Cloth,  Satin,  Velvet,  Plush,  and  Fur  Winter 
Wraps ;  the  latest  patterns  in  Ulsters;  decided  novelties  in  Woolen  Dress  Goods;  and  a  new  line  of  Hosiery. 

J.  W.  DAVIDSON  &  CO. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE  TUNEFUL   LIAR. 

The  Rime  of  S.  J.  T. 

Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide,  S.  J. , 

Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide  ? 
I'll  wed  ye  to  a  fair  young  May, 

And  she  shall  be  your  bride. 
And  she  shall  be  your  bride,  S.  J. , 

So  comely  to  be  seen — 
But  aye  he  let  the  tear  down  fall 

For  Nellie  Hazeltine. 

Now,  le{  this  willful  grief  be  done, 

And  dry  that  cheek  so  pale, 
For  now  that  Kelly's  race  is  run 

Gramercy  shall  prevail. 
You  shall  be  first  in  Irving  Hall ; 

Tammany's  dead,  I  ween — 
But  aye  he  let  the  tear  down  fall 

For  Nellie  Hazeltine. 

A  keg  of  gold  you  shall  not  lack, 

Of  usufruct  so  fair, 
Another  railroad  at  your  back 

Dividends  to  declare  ; 
And  you,  the  foremost  of  them  all, 

Rejuvenate  be  seen — 
But  aye  he  let  the  tear  down  fall 

For  Nellie  Hazeltine. 

The  kirk  was  decked  at  morning-tide, 

The  tapers  glimmered  fair, 
For  S.  J.  T.  wait  priest  and  bride  ; 

The  old  man  was  not  there. 
They  sought  him  both  by  bower  and  hall, 

But  never  was  he  seen — 
He's  to  St.  Louis  gone,  to  call 

On  Nellie  Hazeltine. 
His 
-John  +  Kelly. 

mark.  — Chicago  Tribune. 


The  Felt  Hat. 
A  hat  upon  the  sidewalk  lay, 

And  'neath  it  lay  a  brick, 
An  aged  man  came  past  that  way, 

And  gave  the  hat  a  kick. 
And  people  who  had  stopped  to  see 

The  awful  kick  he  dealt, 
All  knew  the  old  hat's  quality — 

They  knew  that  it  was  felt 

— Evansville  Argus. 

The  Staff  of  Life. 
'  I'll  never  starve,  my  dear,"  he  said 
Unto  his  rural  bride, 
As  through  the  garden-walk  the  two 

Were  strolling  side  by  side. 
The  little  farmer's  girl  looked  up, 
And  "  Why?  "  she  archly  said, 
'  Because,"  quoth  he,  "  in  you  I  have 
A  little  hoe-maid  bred." 

— Unknown  Liar. 


Puck's  Pentatettes. 
A  bashful  young  girl  named  Louisa, 
Will  never  allow  you  to  tousquisa  ; 

You  never  must  touch, 

Or  look  at  her  much, 
Which  the  only  way  was  for  touplisa. 

A  man  once  took  so  much  quinine, 
That  he  soon  grew  too  thin  to  busine  ; 
But  a  doctor  from  Chisuick, 
Filled  him  full  of  quack  phisuick, 
And  soon  braced  him  up  all  suirine. 

A  nice  little  man  at  croquet 

Would  win  every  game  that  he'd  pluet ; 

When  applauded  he'd  suet, 

In  an  arrogant  wuet : 
'  When  I'm  left,  it'll  be  a  cold  duet !  " 


RUBBER  HOSE 

GARDEN    HOSE 

Of  all  grades  and  sizes, 

THE  VERY  CHEAPEST  AND  VERY  BEST 

THE   CELEBRATED 

MALTESE    CROSS   HOSE, 

For  Garden  purposes  and  Fire  Departments. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

Gntta  Percha  and  Rubber  MT  g  Co. 

JOHN   W.  TAYLOR,  Manager, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


—  It  will  be  of  interest  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  contemplate  a  winter  trip  East  to  read 
the  advertisement  of  the  Chicago,  Fort  Wayne  and 
Pennsylvania  line.  A  fast  express  train  with  Pull- 
man coaches  and  dining-car  is  a  desideratum  through 
the  cold  North  in  the  winter  months.  The  Southern 
California  Road,  by  way  of  Deming,  over  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka,  and  Kansas  line  to  St  Louis,  and 
thence  direct,  by  the  Fort  Wayne  and  Pennsylvania, 
through  Washington,  to  New  York,  ought  to  be  a 
popular  route. 


—  Wei  De  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure  has  been 
proved  to  be  a  positive  antidote  for  Catarrh,  at  any 
stage.  Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  infection  as  well 
as  a  local  inflammation,  the  elements  of  the  Cure  are 
absorbed  by  the  purulent  mucous.  It  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  important  medical  discovery  since  vac- 
cination. Supplied  by  all  Druggists,  or  delivered  by 
D.  R  Dewey  &  Co.,  182  Fulton  St,  N.  Y.,  at  $1  a 
package.  Pamphlets,  with  full  explanations  and  over- 
whelming proofs,  mailed  tree. 


—  Oil  Painting,  Water  Colors,  Crayon,  and 
Porcelain  Painting.  Class  lessons  irom  $5  a  month. 
Miss  Ryder,  126  Kearny  Street,  Thurlow  Block. 


, —  Gov.  Tilden's  Nephew  paid  $200  for  a 
lame  fast  horse,  and  invested  $3  in  Centaur  Liniment, 
which  completely  cured  the  animal.  He  then  won  a 
$1,000  pursa  on  the  Coney  Island  Course,  and  sold 
the  horse  for  $1,800— a  clean  profit  of  $2,597.  Pretty 
good  for  one  month. 


—  Our  Druggists  all  say  that  no  article 
is  so  popular  with  mothers,  nurses,  and  physicians 
as  Pitcher's  Castoria  for  children.  The  difference 
between  laughing  children  who  take  Castoria  and 
the  cross,  vomiting,  and  sickly  children  who  do  not, 
can  be  discerned  from  the  street. 


—  Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 

—  Dr.  E,  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor,  Stockton  (over  drug  store. )     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

—  Musical  Boxes,  Paillard&  Co.,  23  Dupont 
St.     Repairing  done.     Prices  low, 

—  Prof.    Geo.  Gossman    began  a  Class  in 
Spanish  June  30th  ;  23  Powell  st. ;  $2  per  month, 


NO  MYSTIFIED  SECRECY. 

We  take  pride  in  telling  that  Hop  Bitters  are 
made  of  such  well  known  and  valuable  medicines 
as  Hops,  Buchu,  Mandrake  and  Dandelion,  which 
are  so  much  used,  relied  on  and  recommended  by 
the  best  physicians  of  all  schools,  that  no  further 
proof  of  their  value  is  needed.  These  plants #are 
compounded  under  the  most  eminent  physicians 
and  chemists,  with  the  other  valuable  remedies, 
into  the  simple,  harmless  and  powerful  curative. 
Hop  Bitters,  that  begins  to  restore,  strengthen, 
build  up  and  cure  from  the  first  dose,  and  that 
continually,  until  perfect  health  and  strength  is 
restored. 

fW  That  poor,  bed-ridden,  invalid  wife,  sister, 
mother,  or  daughter,  can  be  made  the  picture  of 
health  by  a  few  bottles  of  Hop  Bitters,  Will  you 
let  them  suffer  ?  Send  for  Circular  to 

HOP  BITTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Toronto,  Ont., or  London,  Eng. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.  N.  W  -SPAULDING.  J.   PATTERSON 


17  and  iq  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco1 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery, 

—  C.  O.  Dean,  Dentist,  No.  126  Kearny  St., 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


PAPER  WAREHOUSE 

BONESTELL  ALLEN  &  GO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

ALL    KINDS    OF    PAPER. 

413  AND    415   SANSOME    STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


A.  VIGNIER, 


IMPORTER  OF 


FINE  FRENCH  WINES 

In  Glass  and  Wood. 
Clarets,  Burgundies,  Sauternes, 

FINE    COGNACS,    ETC. 


C.   ADOLPHE   LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


HOTELS   AND    RESTAURANTS. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  is  tlie  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
It  Is  lire  and  earthquake  •  proof.  It  has  live 
elevators.  Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
The  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess fi'om  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  Illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  Its 
Immense  glass  roof,  Its  broad  balconies.  Its 
carriage -way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  Is  a 
feature  hitherto  unknown  In  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the  finest 
in  the  city. 


f)FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

*S    street 
ggg~  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


WOMEN'S 

CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION, 

Fire-Cent  Coffee   House,   and  Free 

Reading  Room. 

29  Sacramento  Street,  between    Kearny  and  Montgomery. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

116  Montgomery  Street. 

Occidental  Hotel  Block,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


(J»  XX  a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free 
V>  VU    Address  H   HALLETT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Me. 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT. 


FIRST    CLASS    IN    ALL    RESPECTS. 


QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

j£f    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     £3TEntrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.    D.    SHARON, 


PACIFIC 

OCEAN  HOUSE 

SANTA    CRUZ. 


E.  J.  Swift, 


BUSINESS   CARDS. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 


Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron  I 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,   202    MARKET   STREET. 


GEO.   W.   PRESCOTT.  IRVING   M.   SCOTT.  H.  T.  SCOTT 

UNION   IRON  WORKS, 

PRESCOTT,  SCOn  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Cor.  First  and  Mission  Sts., 

P.  O.  Box,  2128.  SAN   FRANCISCO 


Proprietor. 


J-HE  ABOVE  FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE 

has  been  thoroughly  renovated  and  put  in  first-class 
order,  Santa  Cruz  is  the  Long  Branch  of  the  Pacific,  and 
the  finest  watering-place  on  the  Coast, 


ASSESSMENTS  AND  DIVIDENDS. 


CIERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

^"^  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business, 
San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  sixth  day  of  October,  1881,  an 
assessment  (No.  70)  of  One  Dollar  ($1)  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  57,  Navada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  tenth  (ioth)dayof  November,  1881,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday, 
the  29th  day  of  November,  188 1,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

E.  L.  PARKER    Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  57,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


0 


PHIR   SILVER   MINING    CO  MP  A- 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Location  of  Works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1881,  a 
assessment  (No.  40)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  Third  day  of  November,  1881,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  befoVe,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the 
twenty-third  day  of  November,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.   McCOY,  Secretary, 

Office — Room  No.  16  Nevada  Block,  No,  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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ELCHER  SILVER  MINING  CO. 

Location  or  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  29th  day  of  September,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  28)  of  One  Dollar  ($1)  per  share,  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  ot 
the  Company,  Room  8,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (Stock  Exchange 
Board  Building),  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  first  (1st)  day  of  November,  1881,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  he  sold  on  Thursday, 
the  24th  day  of  November,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent  as- 
sessment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

J  NO.  CROCKETT,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  8,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (S.  F.  Stock  and  Ex- 
change Board),  San  Francisco,  California. 


$5 


to  $20j>er  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free     Ad- 
dress STINSON  &  CO..  Portland,  Maine. 


20 


Gold  and  Silver,  or  25  Fancy  Chromo  Cards,  name 
on,  10  cts.     NASSAU  CARD  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


imgaiu  B^to& 


THE    BEST    -6.3ST3D    CHEAPEST    :N\A_TTT:R..A.I,   APEBIEITT   WATEI 
"SUPER/OK  TO  ALL  OTHER  LAXATIVES." 

"SPEEDY,    SURE,    AND    GENTLE."— Prof.   Roberts,   F.R.C.P.   London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathartic  in  cases  of  sluggish  liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wiheglassful  before  breakfast.      Of  ail  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

FOR  SALE  BY  RUHL  BROTHERS, 

522  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IRA    P.    RANKIN. 


A.    P.    BRAYTON 


PACIFIC   IRON   WORKS' 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON   &.  CO., 

127  to  132  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills,  Engines— 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc.,  etc. 


JOS.  F.  FORDERER, 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvanized    Iron    Cornices 

« liinm,  1    Tops  and  Iron  Skyllgnts, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53  BEALE  STREET. 


ESTABLISHED   1852. 

A.  P.  HOTALINC  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  J,  H.   CUTTER 

OLD  BOURBON  WHISKF, 

And  Importers  of 

FINE   WINES   AND    LIQUORS, 
429  and  431  Jackson  street,       San  Francisco. 


THE 

AJUERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
ANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 


M' 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOW,  President. 

Office— 208  California  Street. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


ifliolesale  fi  fj  A  I  Order  for  House ' 
and  Retail  1 ,  1 1 A  I      or  Office  by 
Dealer   in  U  U riL Telephone  308. 

Agent  Plttsbnrs  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    ISO    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

No.  635  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel.) 
IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER-\ 
fumery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods  Toilet  Articles,  etc,     ; 


PAYOT,  UPHAM&GO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


H.  I_  DODGE., 


,.L.  H.  SWEENEY J    E.  RUGGLBS.  I 


DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  ii4  and  ti6  Market,  and  n  and  13  California  Sts, 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -         -      325  Market  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


HUNTINGTON,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 

Junction  Rush  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco, 
52r  to  58  K  Street,  Sacramento. 


NATHANIEL   GRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT. 


UNDERTAKERS, 

Gil   Sacramento  Street. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C»  F«  R«  x£« 

Time   Schedule,    Sunday,  August  28,  1881. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


3.30  H.  M 


DESTINATION. 


.Antioch  and  Martinez. 


.  Benicia  , 


-Calistoga  and  Napa. . 


f  Deming  and  )  Express 

(.East [Emigrant 

..El  Paso,  Texas 

j  Gait  and  \  via  Livermore 

X  Stockton  J  via  Martinez 

..lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing 

'*  "      (JSundays  only) 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

..Livermoie  and  Niles 

.  ■  Madera  and  Yosemite 


.  Marysville  and  Chico 

.  Niles(seealsoLivermore&Nilcs) 

Ogden  and  )  Express 

East J  Emigrant 

.  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

',  Sacramento,  \  via  Livermore. . . 

Colfax,    and  \  via  Benicia 

[  Alta )  via  Benicia 

.Sacramento  River  Steamers.. . . 
.  San  Jose  and  Niles 


.Vallejo. 


({Sundays  only) 


Virginia  City. , 
..Woodland 


.Willows  and  Williams. 


2.35  P.  M. 
*I0.05  A.  M. 
*I2.35  P.  M. 

.  7-35  P-  M- 

II.35  A.M. 

7.35  P.  M. 
*I0.05  A.  M. 

2.35  P.  M. 

6.05  A.  M. 

2.35  P.  M. 

6.05  P.  M. 
*  12. 35  P.  M. 

6.05  P.  M. 
II.35  A.  M. 

2,35  P.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 
8.35  A.  M. 
2.35  P.  M. 
*I2.35  p-  M- 
7.35  P.  M 
4.05  P.  M, 
II.35  A.M. 
6.05  A.  M. 
7-35  P-  «■ 
6.05  P.  M. 
7-35  P-  M. 
11.35  A-  M- 

*6.00  A.  M. 

4.05  P.  M. 

9.35  A.  M. 

7.35  P.  M. 

2.35  P.  M. 

*I0.05  A,  M. 

Jll. 35  A.  M 

*I2.35  P.  M. 

11-35  A.  M. 

11.35  A.M. 

*7-35  P-  "■ 
*7-35  P-  m. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  A.  m 
Pacific  Express  from  "  Ogden  "  at  San  Pablo 
Express  from  "Deming"  at  Antioch. 


should   meet 
also,  Pacific 


FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO.  DAILY. 
To    EAST  OAKLAND —*6.io,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,    10.30, 
11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00,   8.10,  9.20, 
10.40,  "11.45. 
To  ALAMEDA--M6.10,    7,00,   M7.30,  8.00,   M8.30,    9.00, 
tg,30,   10.00,  11,00,    12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  *t3-3o,  4.00, 
*t4-3°i  5-oo,   'ts-so  6.00,  M6.30,  *7-o°)  8.10,  9.20,  10.40, 
*ii.45. 
To  BERKELEY — 7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.30,  11.30,    1.00,  3.00 
4.00,  5.00,  6,00,  *6.3o. 
.WEST  BERKELEY— *6.io,  8.oo,  10.00,    12.00,1.30, 
3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  '6.30. 

TO   SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND-*5.Zo,  *6.oo,  6.50,  and 

on  the  24th  and  54th  minute  of  each  hour  (excepting  2.24, 

p.  M.)  from  7.24  a.  m.  to  6.54  p.  m.,  (inclusive,)  8.00,  9.10, 

,   *5-5°,   6.40,    7.44,    8.44 

9.44,    10.44,     «-44»    I2-44.   I-44,    2-44.   3-44,    4-44,    5-44 

6.44,  7.50,  9.00,  10.20. 
From   ALAMEDA — *5.oo,   *5-4o,  6.25,  7.00,  *t7-30,  8.00, 

*t8,3o,  9.00,    't9-3°>  10.00,    *ti°.3o,  n.oo,   12.00,    1. 00, 

3.00,  "13.30,  4.00,  *t4-3°»  5-oo.  *t5.3°.  6-oo.  *t6-3°.  *7-2°. 

M7.30,  8-30,  9.55. 
From  BERKELEY — *5-4o,  *6-3o,    7.30,   8,30.   9.30,    10.30 

11.30,   1. 00.  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— '5.40,  *6-3o,  8.00.  10.00,  12.00 

i-3°,  3-3o,  4-30.5-30.  *6.3o. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 

From   SAN   FRANCISCO— *7-i5.    9-*5,  "-i5>   "5,  3-*5 

S-iS- 
From  OAKLAND— *6. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15.  2-15.  4-*5. 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 


"Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 

A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


WILLIAMS,     1MMOJJ©    &    €0. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

■^  "*■  Co. ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


S.  &   G.  GUMP, 

581   and  583  Market  Street,  S.  F„ 

Manufacturers  of 

Mirrors,  Cornices,  Hardwood  Mantles,  Picture 

Frames,  and  Brlc-a-Bi'ac. 

IMPORTERS  of  GOUPIL'S  ENGRAVINGS,  CHRO- 
MOS,  PHOTOGRAPHS,  ETC. 


L.  D.  Latimer. 


Wm.  W.  Morrow 


LATIMER   &   MORROW, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

Rooms  75,  76.  and  77  Nevada  Block, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


w 


8.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

'HOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  339  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.   F. 


J.  M.  BUFFINCTOK, 

MINING     SECRETARY. 

300  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery,  second 

floor,  over  ^Etna  Insurance  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


TAKER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 


J. 


GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco, 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


BROAD    GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Saturday,  June  4,  1881,   and   until  fur- 
ther notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and    Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


8.30  A.M. 

t9.30  A.  M. 
IC40  A.  M. 
*3-30  P.  M. 
4.25  f.  M. 

*5-i5  P-  M, 
6.30  P.  M. 

8.30  A.  M. 
t9-30  A.  M. 
IO.4O  A.  M. 
*3-30  P.  M. 

4.25  P.  M 

IO.4O  A.  M. 
'3.30  P.  M. 

10.40  A,  M. 
*3-30  P.  M. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 
"3.3O  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


■  San    Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
Menlo  Park. 


. .  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  I 
Principal  Way  Stations . .  [ 

>\ 

.Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville,  ) 
and  Salinas f 


. .  Holhster  and  Tres  Pinos. . . 


.Monterey,    Aptos,    Soquel, 
and  Santa  Cruz. 


.  Soledad  and  Way  Stations. . 


3.36 

t8.i5 

6.00  1 

*I0.02  j 

9.O3  - 

6.00  1 

!IO.02  - 

6.00  1 


6.00  P.   M, 

I0.02    A.    M. 


^Sundays  excepted,     t  Sundays  only. 


Stage  connections  are  made  daily  with  the  10.40  A.  M" 
train,  except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  con" 
nect  with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  7.  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

W  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yu  ma, 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m. 


(TOUIH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
•-'  New  Route — Narrow  Gauge, 

SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  APRIL  4,  1881,  Boats  and  Trains  will 
leave  Saa  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  foot  of  Market 
^treet,  as  follows: 

J  2n  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
O.OU  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

-,  -,  s-.  P.  M.,  Daily,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate 
J'JU  Stations. 

-  P^,  P.  M.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  San  Jose  and 
T'*J       all  intermediate  points. 

&3T  In  Alameda,  all  Through  Trains  will  stop  at  Park 
Street  and  Pacific  Avenues  only. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good  until  Monday  follow 
_,  inclusive,  to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa  Cruz 
and  return,  $5. 

OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA  FERRY. 

Ferries  and  Local  Trains  leave  : 

San  Francisco  for  Oakland  and  Alameda— *6. 35. 
7-35i   8.30,    9.30,    10.30   11.30  a.  m.     ti2-3o,  1.30,   2.30 
3.30,  4.30,   5.30,  6.30,  7.30,  8.30,  and  11,30  p.  m. 

From  Corner  Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets, 
Oakland — *6.oo,  "7.00,  8.00,  8.50,  9.50,  10.50,  t"-5°»  a.m 
12.50,  t.50,  2.50,  3.50,  4.50,  5.50,  6.50  and  9.50  p.  m. 

From  High  Street,  Alameda— "5.45,  *6.45,  7.45,  8.38, 
9-35,  10.35,  tn,35  a.  m.  ".35,1.35.  2-35,  3-35.  4-35. 
5-35,  6-35,  and  9.35    p.  m. 

t  Saturdays  aud  Sundays  only. 
*Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-town  ticket  offices,  222  Montgomery  Street.    Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Through  Trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  and  10.35 
A.M.,  and  6.35  P.  M. 


A.  H. 


FRACKER, 
Superintendent. 


H.  WAGGONER, 
Gen.  Pass.  Aeent. 


Apollo 


nans 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

" Exceptionally  favoured.  Pure  and 
agreeable.  A  great  boon  to  continental 
travellers'.'       New  York  Medical  Record. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  9  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &■  Mm.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE     OP     IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE   BV 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

583  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


GARFIELD 


Agents  wanted  for  life  of  President 
Garfield.  A  complete,  faithful  histo- 
ry from  cradle  to  grave,  by  the  emi- 
nent biographer,  Col.  Conwell.  Books  all  ready  for  deliv- 
ery. An  elegantly  illustrated  volume.  Endorsed  edition. 
Liberal  terms.  Agents  take  orders  for  from  20  to  50  copies 
daily.  Outsells  any  other  book  ten  to  one.  Agents  never 
made  money  so  fast.  The  book  sells  itself.  Experience 
not  necessary.  Failure  unknown.  All  make  immense  prof- 
its. Private  terms  free.  GEORGE  STINSON  &  CO., 
Portland,  Maine. 


$7 


.  a  week.    $13  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out 
«    6t  free.    Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


INSURANCE. 

BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN 

Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Limited. 

Capital  Subscribed s:., (imp. win 

Capital  i'aiil  Up 1,000,000 

Cash  Reserve  Fund  (in  addition  to  capital)  1,031,741 

Pacific  Department 
LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF   LIVERPOOL. 

Capital .  .$7,500,<MH) 

Cask  Assets 1,826,943 

MANCHESTER 
Fire   Insurance  Company, 

OF  MANCHESTER. 

Capital $s,ooo,ooo 

Cash  Assets 1,28S,3G7 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE     &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -       -     MANAGER. 

31G  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ORGANIZED    1861. 

Capital,    -    ■    -     $600,000.09 

Re-Insurance  Reserve,     $79,543.03 
Reserve  for  unpaid  losses,  15,900.00 
NET   SURPLUS   over  all 
liabilities,      -      -      -      144,563.40 

Total  Assets, 


$840,004.43 

C.  T.  HOPKINS,  Pres.        L.  L.  BROMWELL,  V-Pres 
2ENAS  CROWELL,  Sec.  E.  T.  BARNES,  Ass.    Sec. 
A.  C.  DON  NELL,  City  Fire   Surveyor. 
CAPT.   GEO.  CUMM1NG,   Marine  Surveyor. 


PHENIX  ASSURANCE  CO., 

OF    LONDON,    ENGLAND, 

INCORPORATED    1782. 
UNITED  STATES ESTABLISHED  1804. 

$64,000,000  Paid  Fire  Losses. 


BRITISH  AMERICA 

ASSURANCE  CO.,  INCORPORATED  1833 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  CO., 

OF  TORONTO,  INCORPORATED  1851. 


4ST  Risks  taken  throughout  the  Pacific  Const. 
Fair  Bates.    Liberal  Adjustments. 


BUTLER    &    HALDAN, 

General  Agents,  413   California  Street. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco    ' 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


LJOME  MUTUAL 
jr2  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1SS0 joi,io6  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R  STORY 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE   CO., 

of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANVot  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  Capital $37,09^,750 

Aggregate  Assets 41,800,923 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE   BOOKER,      . 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


C.  J.  HUTCHINSON. 


H.  R.  MANN 


HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmbrs,  Z.  P.  Clark,  J.  C.  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters, 


BANKING. 

7 'HE  NEVADA   BANK 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  paid  up S^poopoo 

Reserve   U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 

'THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital $j,ooo}ooc 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agtney  of  tlic  Bank  ol 
California ;  RoutoH,  TreuioHt  National  Hank  ; 
Chicago,  1  nion  National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank  ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand ;  London,  N.  SI.  Bothscklld  «t 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Gotebery,  Christiana, 
Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hae,  Yokohama, 

STEAMER    TRAVEL. 

DACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    CO. 

The  Steamships  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  during  the  year  xSSi,  as  follows:  From 
Wharf,  corner  of  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  for  YOKO- 
HAMA and  HONG  KONG,  at  2  p.  m.: 

City  of  Toklo,  City  of  Peking, 

Connecting  at  YOKOHAMA  with  steamers  of  the  MITSU 
BISHI  CO.  for  H10GO,  NAGASAKI, and  SHANGHAE. 
Excursion  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  Special  Rates. 

FOB  SYB-NEY  AND  AUCKLAND,  via  HONOLU- 
LU, at  2  p.  m.,  or  immediately  on  arrival  of  English  mails  : 
Zealaudia.   City  of  Sydney.  Australia.  City  of  New  i'ori 

November  19 

Round-the-WorldTrip,  via  NewZealand  and  Australia,  $650. 

FOR  NEW  YOHK,  via  PANAMA,  at  12  o'clocl- 
noon,  on  4th  and  19th  of  every  month,  taking  Passengers 
and  Freight  for  Mexican,  Central  American,  and  South 
American  ports  ;  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports ;  fo 
Liverpool,  London,  and  Southampton  ;  for  St.  Nazarie,  an 
for  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Antwerp. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 

QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Erannan  Streets,  at  2  v.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

-  ■  - Tuesday,  Nov,  8. 

Saturday,  Dec.  3.       Wednesday,  Dec.  21. 
Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  tale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Street 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'I  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President 

DACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  ev;ry  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pins. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


GOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED  the 
Author.  A  new  and  ijraat  Medical 
Work,  warranted  the  best  and  cheap- 
est, indispensable  to  every  man,  enti- 
tled "The  Science  of  Life,  or  Self- 
Preservation ;"  bound  in  the  finest 
French  muslin,  embossed,  full  gilt,  300 
pp.,  contains  beautiful  steel  engrav- 
ings, 125  prescriptions,  priceonly  $1.25 
sent  by  mail  ;  illustrated  sample  6  cts. 
ITTiTflW  'PUVQrTpSend  now.  Address  Peabody  Medi- 
ILflUW  InlbUiI-cal  Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  H.  Parker, 
No.  4  Bulftnch  street,  Boston. 


THOMAS  PRICE, 

CHEMICAL  LABORATORY  ASSAY 

Office,  Bullion  Rooms,  and  Ore  Floors, 
524  Saernmento  Sli'eei,  Sim  Iranrltico. 
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B.H.  McDonald, 

President, 

San  Francisco, 

Cal, 


.EstaSlisheB. 

1863. 

CapitaLStocli 

siooo.ooo.oo 

I  us  459,233.03 


PACiriC  ZBH-A-KTCJEC, 

433  fnTtornln  St..  San  Francisco. 

GEO.  P.  DORSIN Manaeer 

WU.  SEXTOS Ass't  ManaRer 

City     Department, 

216  "anionic  Blrcci, 
VAN  TASSEL.  TOY  k  TO Agents 


$2.00 
$2.50 


$3.00 


L.  A.  BERTELINGS   CATE.VT. 


UUYS  THE  FINEST  SPECTACLES 

in  existence.     85T  The  only  Opticians  on  the  coast 
who  make  Spectacle  Lenses  to  order. 

BEBTELI.VC.   *fc    V1TRT,  Scientific  Opticians, 

427  Kearny  St.,  between  Pine  and  California. 

£5T  Beware  of  FRAUDS,  who  tell  you  they  make  Spec- 


tacle Lenses,  as  we  ; 
coast  who  do. 


the  ONLY  OPTICIANS  on  this 


\|/\TURAL||CHAf|l(| 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL 


tfttj&& 


MOTT'S 
NEW  YORK  CIDER 

Manufactured  by  S.  R.  A  J.  C.  Hott  at  their 
Mills  in  Madison  County.  X.  ¥.,  being  Pare  Ap- 
ple Juice,  contains  plenty  ol'natnralfrnlt  acid 
and  ju-i  enough  spirit  to  be  tonic,  and  Is  par- 
ticularly recommended  for  Its  well  known  ac- 
tion on  the  Live  rand  Stomach.  A  glassful  taken 
before  or  during  meals  will  do  more  for  im- 
paired digestion  than  any  medicines.  It  is  not 
intoxicating,  and  is  at  all  times  a  pleasant  fam- 
ily beverage  or  tipple  at  the  bar.    Try  it. 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  grocers  and  wine- 
dealers. 

TITCOMB  &  CO., 

Sole  Agents,  STo.  205  Sacramento  Street,    S.  F. 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

Liquor    Dealers.    322-324    FRONT    STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  BEACH, 

BOOKSELLER    AND    STATIONER. 

New  Styles  In  Fancy  Stationery, 

Marcos  Ward's  Irish  Linen  Papeterles, 
Standard,  Miscellaneous,  and  Juvenile  Books, 

107  Montgomery  Street,  opp.  Occidental  Hotel 


DRINK 


JEWELRY  i  SILVERWARE 


WE  INVITE  AN  EXAMINATION  OF  OUR  LARGE  STOCK  OF 
FINE  DIAMONDS  AND  PEARLS,  ALSO  NEW  STYLES  IN  JEW- 
ELRY AND  SILYERWARE,  WHICH  WE  ARE  CONSTANTLY  RE 
CEIYING.  SINCE  THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  OLD  FIRM  WE 
HAYE  MADE  MATERIAL  CHANGE  IN  PRICES,  AND  OFFER 
GOODS  LOWER  THAN  EVER  BEFORE. 

LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Successors  to  Braverinan  &  Levy,  No.  119  Montgomery  St. 


DOANE  &  HENSHELWOOD. 

LINEN    DEPARTMENT. 

We  have  just  received,  direct  from  the  manufacturers,  Huck,  Dauiask, 
Plain  Linen,  and  Fancy  Embroidered  Towels,  in  all  grades,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices  :  Huck  at  $1.50.  $3,  $2.50,  $3,  $:t.50.  $4,  $4.50,  $5,  $6,  and  $7 
per  dozen ;  Damask  from  $4  to  $16  per  dozen ;  Embroidered  Towels  at 
$2. 50  and  $3.50  each ;  Barbers'  Towels,  assorted,  Turkish  Bath  Towels, 
from  $o  to  sis  per  dozen;  Irish,  Scotch,  and  German  Table  Damasks; 
Wine  Cloth  by  the  yard ;  Elegant  Damask  Sets;  Colored  Lunch  Cloths  and 
Sets  Carvers'  \apkins;  also,  500  dozen  Damask  Napkins,  in  5-8,  6-8,  3-4. 
from  $1.35  to  $15  per  dozen ;  Shirting  Linen ;  Linen  Sheetings  and  Pillow 
Linens,  in  all  grades.  Housekeepers  are  cordially  invited  to  examine  our 
stock,  as  we  are  confident  they  will  find  it  complete,  and  the  prices  ex- 
ceeding low. 

FOR  THE   RAINY  SEASON. 

Gossamer  Rubber  Circulars,  Newports,  and  Ulsters  for  ladies;  Circulars 
for  misses  and  children;  Coats  for  gentlemen  and  boys ;  Leggins  for  la- 
dies, misses,  and  children. 

We  are  agents  for  the  above  goods,  which  are  the  finest  made,  and  can 
be  had  at  no  other  house  on  the  coast. 

Circulars  at  $3.50,  $3,  and  $5;  Viewports  at  $3.50  and  $6;  Ulsters  at 
$7.50.    Warranted  to  keep  in  perfect  condition  in  any  climate. 

132    KEARNY    STREET,    THURLOW    BLOCK. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF    BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  ot  the  present 

time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  mailed  to  any  address. 

WOODWORTH,  SCHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FALL  STYLE  HATS  1 1 

The  Largest  Stock  of  FALL  Novelties  in  MEN'S,  YOUTH'S,  and 
CHILDREN'S  HATS  in  all  shades,  offered  by 

HERRMANN 


336  KEARNY  ST.,  NEAR  PINE. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


INSURANCE       T      COMPAOT 

of  california. 

Capital, $750,000 

Assets,  December  31, 1880,    -       -  $1,160,000 

WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


D.  ].  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-President. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


AGENCY  FOR 
L.L.  Smith's  Imitation  Stained 

GLASS   PAPER, 

Room  30.  Tliurlow  Block. 


For  CLEANING  and  POLISHING 


Sllvcmare,  ^SCiJ&a.i.sUi^; 
Nlcbcl  Plate  - 
on  Stores. 


LUSTR0; 


Brass 

and 
Copperware. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110  to  IIS  nailer,'  Street. 


FALK'S  MILWAUKEE 
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Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


MILLERS     OPTICAL     DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bash, 

Opposite  Occidental    HoteL 
Special! v  Thirty-two  Years. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    AST  Two  Hours  Notice. 
p5§f~    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
oughly diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


MRS.  EMMA  SMALL 

IJAS    RESUMED     BUSINESS    AT 

her  new  Dressmaking  Parlors,  Rooms  27  and  28, 
Samuels's  New  Building,  131  Post  Street,  where  hhe  will  be 
pleased  to  see  her  friends  and  patrons.  Fourth  floor. 
Take  Elevator. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAYERS*    MATERIALS,   MINE 

and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


RUPTURE 


Cued.   Greatest  Icvsntiflii 

iftheage.   Pierce  £  Si  .i 
704  Sac.  St.,  San  Fran   C^ 


BEER. 


RUTTAHJHnin  I 

For  comfort  and  durability  unexcelled.  Give 
them  a  trial,  aud  you  will  ne*ern*e  any  other. 
We  have  sold  many  thousands  on  tills  Coast, 
and  It  Is  the  universal  verdict  that  tin-  perfec- 
tion of  comfort  is  obtained  in  a  WAKEFIELD 
RATTAX  rilAIK.     Prices  now  greatly  reduced. 


This  cut  represents  our  LAITY'S  STAR 
BACK  ROCKER,  Xo.  206,  8?.  50. 

Send  your  address,  and  we  will  mall  a  cat- 
alogue, from  which  yon  can  select  a*  well  as 
if  you  visited  our  Store. 

WAKEFIELD  RATTAN  CO. 

644  Market  Street. 


NO.   12  TYLER  STREET,  S.   F 

These  Pianos  are  all  three-stringed,  with  ivory  keys  ;  no 


MRS.WILLIAM  IRELAN 

TJAVING    RETURNED   FROM    EU- 

ROPE,  where  she  was  the  pupil  of  Madame  E. 
Vough  in  Geneva,  has  opened  a  Studio  in  Thurlow  Block, 
126  Kearny  Street,  Room  51.  Also,  lessons  given  in  Oil, 
Porcelain,  and  Water  Colors.  Specialty :  Painting  en 
Gonacfe.     Elevator  in  building. 


SHAKESPEAREAN 

TALES    IN    VERSE. 

A  New  Fine  Art  Gift-Book  for  Young  People, 

With  nearly  one  hundred  full  pages  of  colored  and  other 
illustrations  from  ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS,  by  R.  An- 
dre, engraved  by  Emrik  &  Binger,  in  one  quarto  volume, 
elegantly  bound  in  extra  cloth,  FULL  GILT  SIDE  AND 
EDGES  Price,  $3.00. 
AT  ROMAN'S,  120  Sutter  Street.  (First  Floor,  Room  15.) 
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PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


BABY. 


A  Symposium  of  the  Nursery. 


I  had  not  seen  my  friend  Vanessa  for  a  long  time.  She 
used  to  be  my  ideal  woman — so  strong  of  mind,  so  superior 

to  the  vagueness,  the  diffuseness  of  her our  sex.     When 

she  asserted  a  thing,  I  did  not  wait  to  be  convinced  ;  I  felt 
that  it  was  so,  whether  it  was  so  or  not.  When  I  wavered 
in  my  decisions,  I  made  of  Vanessa  a  lucky  piece,  so  to 
speak,  and  whether  her  toss  came  down  "  heads  "  or  "  tails,"  I 
was  always  satisfied.  She  was  a  trifle  unsympathetic  to  lov- 
ers and  indulgent  parents,  and  had  rigid  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  household  discipline,  but  her  heart  was  warm,  and 
she  was  a  friend  of  friends. 

One  day  Vanessa  got  married,  and  then  we  went  our 
ways,  with  much  heartache  of  parting  and  many  vows  of 
constancy.  The  years  slipped  by,  and  our  letters  grew 
scrimpy  and  tame,  but  my  idea  of  Vanessa  remained  un- 
changed. When  some  misogynist  sent  out  his  fling  at 
womanish  weaknesses,  I  would  always  say  :  "  Ah,  but  you 
never  knew  Vanessa."  Now  1  was  to  see  my  friend  again, 
to  sit  at  her  feet,  and  drink  the  wisdom  that  fell  from  her 
lips.  Happy  thought !  Vanessa  was  coming  to  visit  me  with 
her  year-old  baby.  I  wasn't  sure  about  the  baby,  but  I 
thought  it  could  be  laid  away  somewhere  when  it  got 
troublesome.  Vanessa  was  too  wise  to  let  it  interfere  with 
us.  We  lived  a  mile  or  more  from  a  delightful,  big  village, 
and  I  planned  the  whole  month  full  of  pleasure  to  suit  Van- 
essa, whose  tastes  and  habits  I  knew  so  well.  I  went  my- 
self in  the  carriage  to  meet  her. 

"Ah,  how  d'ye  do?"  she  said,  with  a  strained  sort  of 
smile,  when  I  caught,  sight  of  rrer  at  last.  I  couldn't  shake 
hands  with  her  or  kiss  her,  for  she  had  the  baby  in  her  arms 
— at  least  I  suppose  it  was  the  baby,  for  something  squirmed 
under  the  mass  of  embroidery  and  brown  veil  she  held  up  to 
me.  "  The  nurse  has  gone  to  see  about  the  luggage,"  she 
said,  by  way  of  explanation.  "  I  wish  you  could  see  Baby, 
but  I'm  afraid  to  uncover  his  face,  lest  he  might  take  cold. 
It  seems  very  chilly  here.    Is  there  any  malaria  in  the  air?" 

I  hastened  to  assure  her  of  the  healthfulness  of  the  coun- 
try, and  at  last  we  were  all  bundled  (I  use  the  word  advisedly) 
into  the  carriage.  Some  of  the  trunks  and  bags  had  to  be 
left  for  another  load,  and  when  we  had  gone  half  a  dozen 
blocks  Vanessa  became  inconsolable  because  something  was 
left  behind  which  would  be  needed  for  Baby,  and  she  rated 
the  nurse  soundly  for  her  neglect.  I  was  aghast,  for  Van- 
essa's serenity  under  such  petty  trials  had  been  at  once  my 
envy  and  admiration.  We  drove  back  to  the  station  and  re- 
covered the  missing  article,  but  the  drive  home  was  unsatis- 
factory. Baby  wailed  incessantly,  and  Vanessa  ignored  me 
entirely  in  her  efforts  to  entertain  him.  I  was  amused  and 
astonished  at  her  stock  of  "  baby  talk."  I  knew  what  an  ac- 
complished linguist  she  was,  but  this  last  acquisition  seemed 
more  wonderful  than  all  the  rest. 

" There,  there,  petsie  !  See'ittie  hossie  ! 'booful'ittie  hossie. 
Was  it  mamma's  own?  Well,  well,  we'll  soon  be  there. 
Louise,  give  me  that  blanket.  He's  quite  cold.  Would  you 
mind  putting  up  that  window,  Karin  ?  " 

1  put  up  the  window.  I  banged  on  it  to  amuse  Baby.  I 
clapped  my  hands.  I  tried  to  take  him,  but  he  howled  in 
derision,  and  Vanessa  said  reproachfully  : 

"  You  shouldn't  have  tried  to  take  him  till  he  knew  you 
better.     Was  he  mamma's  beauty  ?  "  etc.,  etc. 

At  last  we  were  at  home.  I  took  Vanessa  into  her  room 
with  some  pride.  There  were  fresh  flowers  everywhere,  a 
bright  fire,  and  a  low  chair  in  front  of  it.  I  flattered  myself 
I  had  forgotten  nothing. 

"  Ah,  this  is  nice,  isn't  it,  Baby  ?  "  said  Vanessa,  in  a  tone 
which  more  than  repaid  me.  But  she  had  scarcely  seated  her- 
self before  she  said  :  "  What  lovely  flowers  ;  but  you  won't 
mind,  will  you,  if  I  let  Louise  take  them  out?  I  don't  think 
so  strong  a  perfume  is  good  for  Baby." 

The  flowers  were  taken  away.  Pretty  soon  Vanessa  be- 
gan to  fidget  again.  Baby  had  been  fed,  and  lay  in  the 
nurse's  arms,  blinking  at  the  fire  in  the  solemn,  wise  way 
babies  have,  apparently  in  a  state  of  complete  beatitude. 

"What  is  it,  Vanessa?     Is  there  anything " 

"  Well,  I  don't  want  to  look  inhospitable,  dear,  and  tum 
you  out,  but  I  know  Baby  wants  to  go  to  sleep,  and  our  talk- 
ing disturbs  him,  he's  so  nervous.  It's  too  bad,  but  we're 
going  to  be  together  a  nice  long  time  now.  It  is  so  good  to 
see  you  again.  And  we  must  read  together,  and  you  will 
tell  me  all  your  plans." 

I  brightened  up  immediately.  She  was  glad  to  see  me, 
then.  This  was  my  Vanessa.  It  was  to  be  our  old  life  told 
over  again,  and  the  Baby  was  only  a  parenthesis.  But  I 
soon  found  that  the  biggest  part  of  our  visit,  like  Carlyle's 
"  Reminiscences,"  was  made  of  parentheses.  In  the  morning 
I  had  to  go  into  Vanessa's  room  to  see  Baby  dressed  for  his 
walk.  Then  we  all  flung  kisses  after  him  in  the  rapturous 
fashion  of  the  twenty  love-sick  maidens  in  "Patience."  Then 
we  went  to  drive  sometimes  ;  and  if  Baby  was  left  at  home, 
we  had  a  little  chat  about  outside  matters,  and  Vanessa  was 
a  faint  semblance  of  herself;  but  always  she  carried  with 
her  a  new,  strange  air  of  responsibility.  There  was  a  serene, 
self-satisfaction  about  her  which  it  would  scarcely  be  proper 
to  name  egotism,  and  yet  it  called  on  everybody  to  make 
way  for  her,  because  she  was  the  mother  of  Baby.     Holding 


the  wriggling  little  lump  of  humanity  in  her  lap,  she  would 
gravely  deliberate  between  Yale  and  Harvard  for  his  higher 
education.  Every  year  of  his  nonage  had  been  mapped  out 
with  most  intricate  lines,  even  to  diet,  dress,  and  deportment. 
But  that  was  in  the  future.  For  the  present  we  could  not 
plan  anything  for  more  than  an  hour  ahead,  because  there 
was  danger  of  Baby  having  a  pain  somewhere,  to  hold  his 
mother  beside  him.  Between  the  fear  of  his  swallowing 
some  indigestible  plaything,  or  getting  cold,  or  having  the 
stomach-ache,  or  catching  some  infectious  disease,  we  were 
constantly  kept  in  a  whirl  of  anxiety.  I  became  as  baby- 
worn  as  the  rest,  finding  that  a  possibility  of  any  of  these  ca- 
lamities made  of  Vanessa  a  sort  of  mild  maniac.  Our  inter- 
course was  intensely  aggravating — I  can  use  no  other  word 
to  describe  it.  She  seemed  to  love  me  still — when  she  had 
time  ;  but  the  instant  the  baby  claimed  her  attention,  I  was 
blotted  out,  and  not  only  I,  but  the  whole  world.  Even  her 
husband  was  a  shadowy  being  compared  with  Baby,  although 
hers  had  been  what  is  technically  known  as  a  "love  match." 

Every  day  Vanessa  would  say  :  "  Why  don't  you  read 
aloud  to  me,  as  you  used  to  do?"  One  morning,  she  picked 
up  Matlock's  "  New  Republic."  "I  haven't  read  anything 
for  two  years,"  she  said  ;  "  is  this  good?" 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders  impartially,  as  who  should  say  : 
"  'Tis  a  mere  matter  of  taste." 

"  I  know  it  will  do  for  our  beginning,  at  any  rate,"  she 
laughed,  "  and  I  don't  believe  you've  ever  looked  into  it." 

Well,  I  sagely  waited  till  Baby  was  taken  out  for  his  air- 
ing, and  then  fetched  my  book,  and  we  sat  down  in  a  cosy 
corner  of  the  nursery  together.  I  had  read,  maybe,  three  or 
four  pages,  which  Vanessa  seemed  to  enjoy,  commenting  on 
the  matter  and  manner  in  her  cleverly  caustic  way,  when 
suddenly  I  felt  that  the  author  and  I  no  longer  held  her 
attention.     She  got  up  and  went  to  the  window. 

"  Excuse  me,  Karin,  but  just  wait  a  moment,  and  I'll  have 
Baby  brought  in.  The  wind  is  too  fresh  for  him,  I'm  sure. 
Louise  has  to  go  down  town  to  get  some  Funning^  Hypo- 
phosphized  Extract  for  him,  and  we'll  just  let  him  sit  here 
on  the  floor,  and  play.     You  can  go  on  reading  all  the  same." 

So  I  sat  back,  and  waited  for  my  audience.  It  was  a  full 
half  hour  before  Vanessa  came. 

"Baby  wanted  his  bottle,"  she  explained,  hurrying  in 
breathlessly,  followed  by  Louise,  'jaded  down  with  blankets, 
pillows,  and  toys.  "  Now,  set  him  down,  Louise.  Not 
THERE  !  There's  a  draught  under  that  door.  Now,  sweet- 
est, you  must  be  good,  and  listen  to  auntie's  pretty  book. 
See  the  pitty  ball — oh  !  so  pitty  ! " 

Finally  Baby  condescended  to  be  amused,  and  the  read- 
ing went  on  something  like  this  : 

"  Otho  Laurence  inherited  with  his  uncle's  house  something  of  the 
tastes  and  feelings  of  which  it  was  the  embodiment " 

"  Here,  darling,  take  the  nice  bell."  [Shrill  jangling  for 
several  minutes,  during  which  time  the  reader  raised  her 
voice  thunderously,  to  drown  the  opposition.  Baby  throws 
aside  the  bell,  and  the  reader  drops  into  conversational 
pitch  :] 

"  But  though  an  epicure  by  training  or  by  temper " 

Vanessa — "  Yes,  sweetheart,  I  see  you.  Oh,  Karin,  just 
see  him  peeping  at  you!  Isn't  that  cunning?"  [Kisses 
"  peekaboos,"  etc.,  etc.,  ad  lib.] 

Myself— 

' ' by  training  and  by  temper  he  had  been  open  to  other  influ- 
ences as  well.  At  one  time  of  his  life  he  had  experienced  religion,  and 
not  religion  only,  but " 

Louise  [at  the  door,  sotto  voce] — "  If  you  please,  did  you 
want  more  than  one  package  of  the  extract  ?"  [Long  dis- 
cussion between  Louise  and  Vanessa  on  "  extract."] 

Vanessa — "  It's  too  bad  to  interrupt  you  so  often.  Go  on 
now.     It'll  be  good,  won't  it,  sweetness  ?  " 

Baby  [responding] — "  Goo-oo-oo.     Mam-mam-mam." 

Vanessa  [ecstatically] — "  Oh,  you  darling  ! " 

Myself- — 

' ' speculation  also.     Indeed,  ever  since  he   was  twenty-four,  he 

had  been  troubled  by  a  painful  sense  that  he  ought  to  have  a  mission 
in  life." 

[Here  Vanessa  takes  the  baby  from  the  floor,  under  pre- 
tense of  keeping  him  still,  but  really  to  indulge  in  maternal 
caresses  of  varied  character,  and  the  pair  do  an  infantile 
pantomime.  ] 

Myself— 

"  The  only  difficulty  was  that  he  could  not  find  out  what  would  suit 
him.  He  had  considerable  natural  powers,  and  was  in  many  ways  a 
remarkable  man ;  but,  unhappily,  one  of  those  who  are  remarkable 
because  they  do  not  become  famous*  not  because  they  do. " 

Vanessa — What  a  stupidly  awkward  sentence  is  that  last 
one.  Mr.  Mallock  doesn't — -  No,  no,  pettie,  you  can't 
have  mamma's  ear-ring.  What  does  make  you  so  fretful  ? 
I'm  afraid  he  isn't  well.  Don't  you  think  he  looks  a  little 
pale,  Karin  ?  " 

I  hasten  to  assert  my  belief  in  Baby's  iron  constitution 
and  present  robust  health,  to  Vanessa's  disappointment,  who 
evidently  yearns  for  sympathy  rather  than  encouragement.  I 
take  up  my  book  again  with  some  reluctance,  but  Vanessa 
says,  sweetly  :  "  Now  some  more,  Auntie  Karin,"  as  if  we 
were  swallowing  a  beverage  that  would  choke  us  if  we  took 
it  in  anything  but  homoeopathic  sips. 

"  He  was  one  of  those  of  whom  it  is  said  till  they  are  thirty,  that 
they  will  do  something ;  till  they  are  thirty-five,  that  they  might  do 
something  if  ihey  chose  ;  and  after  that,  they  might  have  done  some- 
thing if  they  had  cho " 

Vanessa — "What  have  you  got  in  your  mouth,  Baby?  Oh, 


let  mamma  see  !  Oh,  Karin,  he's  got  something  in  his 
mouth — he'll  choke  to  death.  Oh,  darling,  my  own  precious 
little  one,  LET  mamma  see  1" 

The  baby  gagged  and  turned  red  in  the  face.  Vanessa 
grows  hysterical.  The  "  New  Republic"  tumbles  headlong 
into  a  basin  of  Baby's  gruel,  Vanessa  reverses  Baby  and 
beats  him  on  the  back.  A  tiny  piece  of  paper  pops  out  of 
his  mouth.  It  takes  the  mother  fifteen  minutes  to  be  con- 
vinced that  her  child  is  saved.  Then  we  begin  to  draw  or- 
der out  of  chaos.  I  lift  Mr.  Mallock  gently  from  his  gruel 
grave,  and  put  him  in  the  grate.  It  seems  as  if  cremation  is 
all  that  is  left  for  him.  "  That's  what  you  might  call  burn- 
ing eloquence,"  I  mutter,  with  a  feeble  reaching  after  wit.  But 
Vanessa  does  not  heed.  She  is  fretting  over  the  might- 
have-beens  of  Baby's  accident,  and  because  Louise  does 
not  come  ;  and  Baby  is  fretting  because  she  frets.  I  am 
ashamed  to  confess  that  after  offering  all  the  advice  and  as- 
sistance in  my  power,  I  steal  away  and  leave  them. 

******** 

I  was  not  heartless,  I  was  only  cowardly.  I  was  afraid  of 
Baby.  It  seemed  to  me  awful  that  such  a  morsel  of  flesh 
and  blood  could  hold  such  potent  sway.  Vanessa,  who  had 
always  been  the  most  modest  of  women,  now  reveled  in  insa- 
tiate vanity — for  Baby.  She  exacted  homage  from  every  one 
who  came  near.  The  servants  were  required  to  prostrate 
themselves  in  the  royal  presence.  We  were  no  longer  free 
citizens,  we  were  slaves  to  a  Sultan  in  short  clothes.  She 
fished  for  compliments  for  Baby,  and  when  they  fell  short 
she  took  up  the  strain  herself,  and  sang  a  Laudamus  in  solo. 

Once  Vanessa  was  sweetly  generous  ;  now  she  seemed  to 
have  developed  a  tropical  jealousy  toward  other  children 
than  Baby.  She  gloated  over  their  faults,  she  was  blind  to 
their  beauty.  Who  were  these  that  they  should  stand  before 
Baby  ?  Once  Vanessa  was  dainty  to  the  verge  of  primness  in 
her  personal  adornment  ;  now  she  was  so  careless  that  she 
almost  drifted  into  slovenliness.  Once  Vanessa  liked  clever 
society,  but  when  I  asked  Professor  Stirling  and  the  Weirs 
to  dinner — all  such  bright  people — she  seemed  bored  to 
death,  and  absolutely  jumped  up  from  the  table  and  rushed 
out  in  the  midst  of  the  most  animated  conversation,  because 
she  thought  she  heard  Baby.  Once  Vanessa  liked  music, 
but  when  we  went  to  the  farewell  concert  of  the  "  Quintette," 
she  only  murmured  absently  at  the  forte  passages  :  "  How 
Baby  would  enjoy  this,  he  so  loves  a  noise."  Once  Vanessa's 
sympathy  and  charity  reached  everywhere,  now  they  were 
condensed  so  as  to  enfold  only  Baby. 

Louise  came  in  one  morning  with  a  sick  headache.  Blind 
and  dizzy,  she  stumbled  over  a  footstool  and  fell  against  the 
marble  mantel,  bruising  herself  sadly.  We  all  rushed  to 
pick  her  up,  and  pity  her,  but  Vanessa  looked  fairly  ecstatic. 
"  Oh,  what  a  blessing  she  didn't  have  Baby  in  her  arms  ! 
I'm  so  glad  she  didn't  have  Baby."  All  the  woes  of  the 
world  were  naught  to  her  if  Baby  was  safe.  When  Baby  slept, 
the  house  was  wrapped  in  silence  ;  when  he  had  his  bath  we 
were  obliged  to  file  in  and  go  through  a  certain  round  of  per- 
formances lest  Baby  should  be  disappointed ;  ditto  at  the 
morning  walk  ;  ditto  at  bed-time. 

Once  or  twice  Vanessa  spoke  of  renewing  our  readings,  but 
I  managed  to  excuse  myself,  and  they  were  never  resumed. 
Ours  was  a  symposium.  Wherever  we  went  a  procession  of 
nursery  bottles  followed  us,  and  somehow  it  always  fell  to 
my  lot  to  carry  them,  so  that  at  least  one  member  of  the 
household  facetiously  dubbed  me  "  the  commissary  depart- 
ment." It  was  once  suggested  that  Louise  wear  a  belt  with 
bottles  hanging  pendant  therefrom,  filled  ready  to  satisfy  the 
voracious  appetite  of  the  infant,  but  Vanessa  did  not  like  the 
pi.cture.  She  did  not  like  to  be  laughed  at  when  Baby  was 
part  of  the  laugh.  Baby  was  too  solemn  a  subject  to  be 
touched  with  frivolous  thought.  If  you  will  credit  the  bru- 
tality, I  began  to  hate  the  innocent  little  thing.  Quail  on 
toast  is  a  delightful  dish,  but  is  said  no  man  can  eat  that 
alone  for  thirty  days  and  live.  Vanessa's  baby  was  an  incom- 
parably interesting  baby,  and  the  best  baby  I  ever  saw, 
but 


Vanessa  stayed  a  month.  When  she  went  away,  she  said 
compassionately  : 

"  It's  too  bad  to  take  Baby  from  you  ;  I  know  you'll  miss 
him  so.  But  she  can't  have  him,  can  she,  darling  ?  "  [With 
osculatory  accompaniment.]  "  We've  enjoyed  our  visit  so 
much,  and  you  must  come  to  us  soon  and  stay  a  long,  long 
time."     I  promised  faintly. 

The  last  bath  of  Baby  was  made  a  kind  of  high  carni- 
val, that  we  might  hold  it  in  our  memories  forever.  We  all 
danced  about  the  font  like  dervishes,  while  Baby  crowed, 
and  spluttered,  and  laughed.  For  the  last  time  we  kissed 
his  pink  toes  and  played  "this  pig  went  to  market."  In  fact 
the  whole  affair  was  a  success. 

The  last  1  saw  of  Vanessa  her  brows  were  drawn  up  into 
a  knot  because  Baby  had  passed  another  baby  at  the 
station,  and  the  other  baby  had  a  cough  which  sounded  like 
whooping-cough.  She  forgot  to  say  good-bye  to  me,  for 
she  had  to  help  Louise  get  Baby  on  the  train. 

I  went  home  and  sat  down  to  think  it  all  over — to  count 
the  gains  and  losses.  Imprimis — I  picked  up  one  of  my 
Editions  de  luxe — I  think  it  was  Tennyson — from  which 
Baby  had  torn  the  covers.  Item — A  shattered  statuette  of 
Psyche  that  poor  Charlie  Vincent  sent  me  so  many  years 
ago.     [It  wasn't  the  worth  of  the  thing  that  made  me  si?r 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


but  the  memories  shivered  along  with  it.]  Ite?n—  I  had  lost 
a  friend.  Item— I  had  lost  five  pounds  of  flesh.  Item— I 
had  spent  thirty  days  in  monotonous  baby  worship. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  had  gained  a  knowledge  of  in- 
fant diseases  with  their  remedies,  of  infant  wardrobes,  of 
infantile  amusements,  and  of  maternal  devotion  which  might 
never  be  afforded  me  again.  I  was  a  rival  proficient  with 
Vanessa  in  the  idioms  of  babyland.  My  balance-sheet 
looked  rather  disorderly,  but  I  reckoned  up  that  I  was  out 
of  pocket,  as  it  were,,a  friend  and  five  pounds  of  flesh.  And 
while  I  was  doing  mathematics,  on  which  I  rather  pride  my- 
self, I  made  a  rapid  calculation  of  Vanessa's  present  condi- 
tion multiplied  by  ten  years  of  Baby's  life,  then  subtracted 
her  duty  to  the  world  at  large,  and  divided  the  result  by  her 
husband.  The  quotient  was  .99  Selfishness,  and  the  other 
hundredth  Assorted  Emotion. 

I  am  glad  Vanessa  is  happy— that  is,  I  would  be  glad  if 
she  were  happy  ;  but  she  isn't.  She  is  nervous,  and  worn, 
and  restless,  with  watching  over  her  treasure.  It  is  her 
pleasure  to  be  wretched.  She  makes  of  misery  an  ecstacy. 
She  is  no  longer  a  sentient  being  ;  she  is  absorbed,  swal- 
lowed up  in  Baby.  She  talks  baby,  eats  baby,  drinks  baby, 
thinks  baby,  often  to  the  baby's  discomfort,  always  to  her 
own.  I  still  love  Vanessa — that  is  to  say,  I  love  the  Baby  ; 
but  the  satisfaction  of  her  presence  is  gone— gone  into  the 
Baby.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  Baby  satisfies  me— I'm 
very  much  mixed. 

I  don't  like  to  theorize  about  Vanessa,  for  theories  are 
only  chaff  anyhow.  I  am  willing  to  confess  I  have  lost  my 
ideal,  without  trying  to  prove  that  Vanessa  is  making  a  mis- 
take. I  want  to  be  reasonable  in  the  matter,  but  then  I 
want  Vanessa  to  be  reasonable  too.  I  am  ever  so  fond  of 
babies  in  general,  and  Vanessa's  baby  in  particular  ;  but  all 
the  same  I  don't  want  another  nursery  symposium. 

San  Francisco,  November,  1881.      Karin  Brendt. 


In  a  discourse  on  the  life  of  the  late  President,  the 
Reverend  Robert  Collyer  thus  remarked  concerning  his 
marriage  :  "  This  finding  a  true  woman  for  your  wife  is  to 
some  of  you  young  men,  as  you  think,  a  mere  chance.  I 
dare  not  say  50,  because  I  believe  that  when  a  young  man 
is  honest  as  James  A.  Garfield  was,  and  has  a  good  square 
head  on  his  shoulders,  and  a  good  warm  heart  in  his  breast, 
and  nourishes  as  pure  a  reverence  toward  all  the  women  he 
meets  as  that  he  feels  toward  his  mother  and  sisters,  the 
chances  are  that  this  young  man  is  not  going  to  be  taken  in. 
There  is  a  maid  waiting  for  such  a  young  man,  as  I  believe, 
who  will  meet  him  on  this  fair  and  even  ground,  and  love 
him  and  trust  her  life  to  him,  and  make  his  own  life  more 
beyond  all  telling  than  it  ever  could  have  been  without  her, 
and  bear  children  to  him,  if  it  shall  please  God,  to  be  to 
them  both  the  glory  and  the  joy  of  their  life.  Such  a  maid 
was  waiting  for  this  quiet,  manful  young  fellow.  He  fell  in 
love  with'  Lucretia  Rudolph,  bright  and  early,  and  that,  too, 
was  a  very  good  thing  to  do." 


The  late  Dr.  Holland  was  at  his  post  to  the  very  last. 
The  last  day  was  a  busy  one,  full  of  interest.  He  was  writ- 
ing his  editorial,  talking  over  new  projects,  besides  looking 
at  "some  stained-glass  windows  making  by  La  Farge.  His 
editorial  remains  unfinished,  and  is  on  the  theme,  "  Pov- 
erty as  a  Means  of  Developing  Character,"  and  his  illustra- 
tions were  taken  from  the  lives  of  Lincoln  and  Garfield. 
While  writing  this  a  book  was  handed  him,  entitled  "  Gar- 
field's Words."  For  an  hour  or  so  he  pored  over  its  pages, 
reading  aloud  to  Mr.  Gilder,  his  associate  editor,  the  pas- 
sages that  struck  him,  and  laughing  his  approval  at  the 
humor,  and  his  voice  trembled  at  every  passage  made  pa- 
thetic by  the  tragic  fate  of  the  President.  Among  the  quo- 
tations, he  was  greatly  pleased  to  find  one  appropriate  to  the 
subject  he  was  writing  at  the  very  moment.  The  last  poem 
that  was  submitted  to  him  as  editor,  and  accepted  by  him, 
was  a  poem  on  Garfield,  written  by  another  of  his  associates. 


The  Cabinet-Noir  (or  letter-opening  department  of  the 
postoffice)  of  former  reigns  was  transferred  to  the  Tuileries 
as  soon  as  Napoleon  III.  was  installed  there.  It  was  not 
rare  for  the  sovereign  to  hold  personal  conference  with  the 
Corsicans  attached  to  his  person,  when  they  came  armed  to 
the  teeth  to  inform  his  majesty  that  some  fresh  Italian  had 
been  dispatched  from  London  or  Naples  for  the  purpose  of 
attempting  his  life.  The  informers,  provocators,  or  bravi 
who  came  to  this  secret  cabinet  to  receive  the  recompense 
for  their  services  drew  their  check  for  payment  in  a  singular 
manner.  After  breathing  on  the  glass  window  of  the  wicket 
door,  they  wrote  the  sum  due  and  their  name  on  the  con- 
densed vapor  momentarily  left  there.  When  his  majesty's 
cashier  had  paid  the  transient  draft,  the  spy  effaced  it  with 
the  back  of  his  sleeve  as  soon  as  he  had  pocketed  the 
amount.  No  trace  then  remained  of  the  visit  of  the  spy, 
who  at  the  Tuileries  was  never  a  vulgar  personage. 


On  an  average,  one  thousand  grains  of  quinine  are  daily 
sold  in  the  little  village  of  Schaghticoke,  near  Albany.  Yet 
a  year  ago  the  place  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
healthy  in  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  charmingly  situ- 
ated in  the  hills  of  the  Upper  Hudson  Valley.  Malaria  ap- 
peared soon  after  a  railway  embankment  was  constructed, 
which  checked  the  course  of  several  small  streams,  and 
caused  the  formation  of  stagnant  pools.  This  is  one  of  ten 
thousand  instances  which  show  that  malaria  comes  from 
choked-up  water-courses.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  the  remedy  is  a  free  flow  of  the  streams. 


A  man  who  had  been  drawing  a  pension  from  the  govern- 
ment for  total  blindness  was  recently  discovered  to  be  read- 
ing proof  in  a  newspaper  office,  and  has  been  arrested  for 
fraud.  If  the  fact  of  his  being  a  proof-reader,  says  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  is  the  only  evidence  that  the  man  is  not 
blind,  his  acquittal  is  certain. 


The  Husband — "That  was  really  a  very  meritorious  little 
dinner  that  your  cousin  gave  us,  my  dear ;  but  I  was  a  little 
surprised  to  see  you  taking  some  of  the  salad.  There  was 
garlic  in  it."  The  Wife  (absently)—"  Oh,  that  made  no  dif- 
ference.    He  took  some  of  it,  too." — Le  Figaro. 


BILL     NYE'S     BUDGET. 


Western  Journalism. 

Those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  the  playful  and  frolic- 
some style  of  conducting  a  newspaper  on  the  frontier,  are 
apt  to  think  that  the  natural  result  of  such  little  expressions 
of  high  regard  as  are  made  by  rival  journals  in  relation  to 
each  other  must  be  a  front-yard  full  of  new-made  graves,  and 
a  large  and  enthusiastic  funeral.  It  is  often  a  wonder  to 
many  who  see  for  the  first  time  the  choice  epithets  and  fra- 
grant, familiar  expressions  made  use  of  by  opposing  news- 
papers, that  there  is  not  a  more  frightful  mortality  among 
editors  in  the  West.  It  is  true  that  journalists  west  of  the 
Missouri  river  do  sometimes  die  violent  deaths,  but  very 
rarely  from  each  other's  hands.  They  do  not  welter  in  each 
others'  gore  oftener  than  once  a  week,  as  a  general  rule. 
Death  to  the  Western  editor  is  more  frequently  caused  by 
old  age  or  hunger  than  anything  else.  They  are  also  some- 
times hung  by  an  enraged  populace.  But  out  of  all  our 
newspaper  acquaintances,  so  far,  we  can  not  call  to  mind  one 
who  has  been  killed  by  a  fellow  journalist.  Most  every  news- 
paper man  who  is  at  times  termed  by  his  rivals  an  escaped 
horse-thief,  knows  that  it  is  not  true,  or  at  least  hopes  to  out- 
live any  such  charge  as  that,  and  cheerfully  calls  his  rival  a 
grave-robber,  and  thus  turns  popular  attention  away  from 
himself,  while  at  the  same  time  he  adds  to  the  interest  of 
his  paper,  and  subscribers  to  his  list.  Some  think  that  West- 
ern journals  are  too  spicy  in  this  way,  and  that  there  is  too 
much  vigor  about  this  style  of  conducting  a  newspaper  ;  but 
we  hardly  think  so.  So  long  as  there  are  no  lives  lost,  and 
the  editorial  fraternity  live  to  a  good  old  age,  we  do  not  see 
that  there  need  be  any  kicking  about  it.  Those  who  now 
enter  our  office  with  a  wild  look  of  apprehension,  need  not 
be  alarmed.  We  have  not  killed  any  one  who  adhered  to 
the  etiquette  of  the  office,  for  several  weeks.  Since  the  cold 
weather  came  on  we  have  been  struggling  to  overcome  this 
fiendish  thirst  for  human  life,  and  those  who  come  in  here 
now  with  a  view  toward  the  promotion  of  friendly  relations 
will  be  as  safe  as  they  would  be  at  their  own  firesides.  The 
death-rate  in  our  office  for  the  past  six  months  is  low. 
We  may  run  a  man  through  the  power-press  by  mistake 
once  in  a  while,  or  kick  a  bore  under  the  stove  and  cook 
him,  but  we  have  resolved  that  human  life  will  not  hereafter 
be  sacrificed  unless  it  is  absolutely  unavoidable. 


GLIMPSES    OF    GUATEMALA. 


IV.  — Something:  About  Its  Antiquities,  Races,    and  Volcanoes. 


Help. 


"  I  desire  to  advertise  for  a  girl  to  do  general  housework," 
said  a  Laramie  lady  to  the  business  man  of  the  Boomerang 
yesterday.  "  I  have  had  some  little  trouble  and  annoyance 
during  the  past  year,  and  would  like,  if   I  could,  to  get  a 

ood  girl  who  differs  in  many  respects  from  those  I  have 
been  wrestling  with.  Last  fall  I  heard  of  a  good  girl  who 
was  working  for  a  neighbor  of  mine,  and  went  to  work  sys- 
tematically to  get  her.  I  found  afterward  that  it  was  a  put- 
up  job  on  me,  and  that  my  neighbor  wanted  me  to  get  the 

irl  more-  out  of  revenge  than  anything  else.  The  girl's 
name  was  Cleopatra.  She  wanted  twenty-seven  dollars  per 
month,  and  the  use  of  the  piano.  I  was  so  sure  that  she 
was  a  good  girl  that  I  engaged  her  on  that  layout.  Cleo- 
patra had' so  many  lovers  that  we  had  to  move  the  sofa  into 
the  kilchen  on  Sundays,  and  my  husband  and  myself  sat 
around  on  the  floor,  while  Cleopatra  wooed  the  festive  mule- 
puncher.  We  wanted  to  throw  all  the  home  influences  we 
could  around  Cleopatra,  so  that  she  would  feel  perfectly 
cheerful,  and  like  one  of  the  family.  She  used  to  wear  my 
dresses  when  I  was  away,  but  when  I  asked  her  to  let  me 
wear  her  wardrobe  she  seemed  hurt,  and  her  whole  system 
was  churned  up  with  convulsive  sobs.  By-and-bye  my 
dresses  got  kind  of  shabby,  as  the  result  of  continuous  wear 
by  Cleopatra  and  myself,  and  so  she  got  discontented,  and 
went  away.  Then  I  got  a  nice  girl  from  Nebraska  ;  but  just 
as  she  had  learned  to  make  a  pie  that  would  yield  to  the 
softening  influences  of  time,  she  married  a  man  from  Bitter 
Creek,  who  was  so  cross-eyed  that,  when  he  wept,  the  scalds 
ing  tears  would  roll  down  the  back  of  his  neck.  I  then  se- 
cured a  girl  from  the  old  country.  She  couldn't  speak  the 
English  language  fluently,  and  so  we  didn't  have  a  very 
sociable  time  of  it.  When  I  would  tell  her  to  wash  the 
dishes,  she  would  generally  black  the  stove,  or  bring  in  a 
scuttle  of  coal.  I  used  to  pour  out  my  soul  to  her  some- 
times, and  ask 'her  to  confide  in  me,  but  she  had  a 
far-away  look,  like  a  man  who  can  not  pay  his  board-bill. 
One  day  at  dinner  I  asked  her  to  bring  in  the  dessert,  but 
she  didn't  grasp  my  meaning,  and  through  some  oversight 
brought  in  the  dish-rag  on  a  tray.  She  used  to  wash  the 
children's  faces  with  the  stove-rag,  and  brush  their  hair  with 
the  shoe-brush,  and  in  that  way  soon  won  their  esteem  and 
regard.  One  day,  while  we  were  at  table,  she  brought  in 
the  soup,  and  in  an  unguarded  moment  stuck  about  seven 
inches  of  her  thumb  in  the  hot  soup,  in  order  to  get  a  more 
secure  grip  on  the  tureen.  In  the  first  impulse  of  coy  and 
maidenly  surprise  she  thoughtlessly  dropped  the  tureen  and 
the  soup  in  my  husband's  lap.  My  husband  is  a  shy  and 
rather  reti'cent  man,  but  he  rose  with  a  graceful  movement 
to  his  full  height,  and  killed  her  with  the  carving-knife,  and 
kicked  her  gory  remains  under  the  table.  After  the  inquest 
I  got  a  hollow-eyed  girl  from  Fort  Collins.  She  was  an 
orphan,  with  pale  hair  that  she  used  to  work  up  in  the  hash. 
She  was  proud  and  impulsive  in  her  nature,  and  ate  every- 
thing in  the  house.  We  used  to  hear  her  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  foraging  around  after  cold  pie  and  fragments  of 
rich  and  expensive  grub.  She  had  a  singular  yearning  for 
jam  and  an  impassioned  longing  for  preserves  that  we  never 
succeeded  in  quenching.  When  the  jelly  and  fruit-cake 
gave  out,  she  would  sadly  turn  her  attention  to  cold  ham  and 
mustard,  with  the  smouldering  ruins  of  baked  beans,  and 
cold  cabbage  and  vinegar.  We  stood  it  till  groceries  came 
up  so,  and  apples  got  to  be  seven  dollars  and  a  half  a  barrel, 
and  then  we  asked  her  to  send  in  her  resignation.  Shortly 
after  that  my  husband  made  an  assignment.  What  I  would 
like  now  is  a  good  girl,  not  so  much  as  a  companion 
and  confidential  promoter  of  financial  ruin,  but  more  to 
wrestle  with  manual  labor  in  the  kitchen  at  so  much  per 
wrestle  and  board.  I'm  not  difficult  to  please,  but  I  don't 
want  to  pay  the  same  salary  that  the  cashier  of  a  bank  gets, 
just  for  the  sake  of  having  a  pampered  menial  in  the  house 
who  doesn't  do  enough  work  to  drive  away  her  ennui." — 
Laramie  Boomerang. 


Excepting  Yucatan,  bounding  it  in  part  upon  the  east, 
none  of  the  republics  of  Central  America  are  as  rich  as 
Guatemala  in  relics  of  a  race  long  since  passed  away, 
and  now  scarcely  known,  save  by  the  ruins  of  their  grand  and 
graphic  architecture.  Stephens,  Squires,  Prescott,  Wells, 
and  others  have,  with  pen  and  pencil,  so  graphically  sketched 
these  beautiful  and  mysterious  remains  that  a  less  able  at- 
tempt, unsupported  by  new  material  or  illustrations,  must 
fail  in  word-painting  to  portray  the  hidden  interest  of  their 
past,  or  part  the  veil  of  romantic  sweetness  that  seems  to 
lull  to  languid  sleep  these  dreamy,  tropical  lands.  For  cen- 
turies they  have  slumbered  on  at  the  feet  of  the  fierce  volca- 
noes that  have  so  cruelly  crushed  out  the  lives  of  nations. 
Meanwhile,  another  race  has  sprung  up,  phcenix-like,  from 
their  ashes,  standing  like  the  giant  trees  upon  the  ruined  walls 
laid  by  their  unknown  predecessors.  Back  beyond  the 
terrific  baptism  of  sulphurous  fire  and  seething  water,  poured 
from  her  treacherous  breasts,*  the  race  then  ushered  in  have 
no  traditions.  As  in  Mexico,  earlier  superstition  caused  the 
destruction  of  the  older  phonetic  records.  Indeed,  Toltec 
conquests  had  at  one  time  absorbed  both  Guatemala  and 
Nicaragua,  and  much  of  their  local  history  was  doubtless 
destroyed  at  the  auto-da-fi  of  Don  Juan  de  Zumarraga,  the 
bigoted  first  archbishop  of  Mexico.  The  massive  ruins  of 
great  cities,  walls,  aqueducts,  tombs,  shafts,  and  statues, 
gigantic  in  size  and  exquisite  in  finish,  stand,  like  the  Egyp- 
tian sphynx,  unbetrayal  of  their  creators.  Some  interesting 
photographs,  recently  taken,  of  newly  discovered  shafts  and 
sacrificial  stones,  are  in  the  writer's  possession.  They  were 
uncovered  in  one  of  the  eastern  departments,  and  are  highly 
wrought  with  the  hieroglyphics  and  picture-painting  of  the 
Toltec  time.  They  are  doubtless  records  of  their  mythology, 
calendars,  rituals,  and  laws.  The  faces  and  characters  are 
strongly  Egyptian,  and  in  some  respects  resemble  the 
mysteriously  formed  anaglyphs  of  those  ancient  temples.  No 
savant  has  ever  deciphered  these  crude  "picture-paintings  :' 
and  symbols  of  an  extinct  race.  None  probably  ever  will . 
That  great  proficiency  existed,  especially  in  mathematics, 
among  these  strange  people,  is  made  evident  by  their  partially 
disclosed  system  of  notation  and  measurement  of  time.  With 
the  key  to  their  weird  records  is  lost  a  knowledge  of  the 
primitive  races  of  America.  Toltec  and  Aztec,  your  mysteri- 
ously written  history  from  the  seventh  century  still  stands 
before  us,  but,  as  yet,  Science  refuses  to  unlock  its  treasures. 
Very  many  comparatively  recent  but  still  valuable  manu- 
scripts of  the  monks  of  Guatemala  were  destroyed  during 
the  revolution  of  1821.  * 

The  volcano  Fuego  has,  within  the  history  of  the  present 
race,  been  often  in  eruption.  It  stands,  with  its  sister  volcano, 
Agua,  almost  upon  the  highway  from  the  sea  to  the  capital. 
These  shapely  cones  of  fourteen  thousand  feet  in  height  lift 
their  proud  apexes  high  above  the  clouds.  About  one  hundred 
and  eighty  years  ago  Fuego  burst  forth,  destroying,  with  its 
earthquake  and  lava,  the  beautiful  city  of  Antigua,  nest- 
ling at  its  foot.  Built  by  the  viceroys  of  Spain  during  the 
old  colonial  days,  this  was  the  richest  and  most  elegant  of 
Central  American  capitals.  Numbering  over  two  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  it  was  said  to  contain  forty  costly 
churches  and  chapels,  with  several  fine  palaces.  The  massive 
ruins  still  standing  attest  the  grandeur  of  its  edifices.  With- 
in its  walls  is  still  in  existence  an  old  amati  tree,  beneath 
whose  wide-spreading  arms  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  one  of 
Cortez'  captains,  first  had  mass  performed.  Again,  about 
1 S56,  another  but  less  fatal  eruption  of  this  volcano  occurred ; 
and  only  last  year  it  suddenly  blazed  forth  at  midnight,  light- 
ing up  the  land  with  a  solid  flame  nearly  a  thousand  feet 
in  height.  A  light  column  of  smoke  now  lingers  about  its 
perfect  peak.  Many  mineral  and  hot  springs  abound  upon 
the  slopes  of  these  eruptive  mountains,  and,  to  enjoy  them 
and  the  deliciously  salubrious  climate,  the  wealthier  class 
throng  to  the  city  of  Escuintla,  near  by,  during  mid-summer. 
The  quiet  fire-volcano,  Atillan,  twelve  thousand  feet  high, 
in  the  department  of  Solola,  is  the  only  other  great  light  of 
the  country.  Here,  as  elsewhere  on  the  volcanic  range  of 
America's  backbone,  the  line  of.eruptives  lie  in  a  line  running 
nearly  northwest  and  southeast.  The  valleys,  likewise,  are 
nearly  longitudinal,  and,  with  their  naturally  graded  mesas, 
seem  to  invite  the  rail  of  enterprise  upon  their  easy  gradients. 

At  no  previous  time  have  such  friendly  relations  existed  be- 
tween the  Spanish  American  republics  and  the  United  States 
of  North  America.  Impressed  with  the  growth,  energy,  and 
resources  of  their  great  sister  republic,  these  States  are  now 
awakening  to  a  realization  of  the  genii-like  services  of  sci- 
ence and  capital  in  the  development  of  their  rich  but  long- 
neglected  countries.  Laying  aside  the  antipathies  of  the 
past,  they  are  to-day  inviting  our  cooperation  in  forwarding 
to  the  marts  of  commerce  their  undeveloped  stores  of  wealth. 
Through  the  fertile  valleys  of  Mexico  American  rails  are 
rapidly  measuring  latitude  and  longitude,  and  will  soon  reach 
south  to  the  confines  of  Central  America.  Rich  as  is  Mex- 
ico in  natural  products  and  gorgeous  scenery,  her  healthful 
highlands  stand  but  as  the  southward  gateway  upon  a  road 
leading  to  those  more  golden  tropics,  where  nature  has  lav- 
ished most  prodigally  her  finest  and  richest  gifts.  As  the 
elder  and  stronger  sister  of  a  great  family  of  American  re- 
publics, we  should  bind  to  us  with  bands  of  steel,  in  bonds  of 
love  and  mutual  protection,  those  fair,  free  lands.  Within 
the  coming  decade,  the  two  remaining  crowns  upon  Ameri- 
can soil  will  have  disappeared  beneath  the  cap  of  Liberty, 
and  the  iron  horse  will  have  proclaimed  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine throughout  the  land,  from  Washington  City  to  Santiago 
de  Chile.  J.  C.  Tucker. 

San  Francisco,  November,  1S81. 

*  The  twin  volcanoes,  "  Fuego"  and  "  Agua,"  are  beautifully  sym- 
metrical, and  about  fourteen  thousand  feet  in  height. 


Indiana  has  developed  the  model  juror.  He  had  not  heard 
of  or  read  of  the  case  at  issue  ;  does  not  take  any  news- 
paper ;  does  not  know  or  want  to  know  the  name  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ;  does  not  know  anything 
about  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  but  knows  that  an  oath  is  a 
good  thing  to  use  when  the  hogs  get  into  the  garden  ;  does 
not  know  how  old  he  is,  and  doesn't  care. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


LETTERS    FROM   A    CONVENT. 


My  Dear  Little  Sister  :  Every  evening  just  before 
prayers,  during  fine  weather,  the  girls  gather  around  a  statue 
of  the  Virgin,  which  stands  at  one  side  of  the  yard,  and  sing 
a  hymn  to  her,  and  then  kneel  down  on  the  gravel  and  say  a 
prayer.  I  like  to  hear  them  sing,  for  the  hymns  are  very 
pretty,  and  it  sounds  lovely  in  the  open  air.  But  I  didn't 
kneel  down,  and  when  one  of  the  Catholic  girls  asked  me 
why  1  didn't  kneel,  I  told  her  I  didn't  believe  in  praying  to 
the  Virgin,  and  besides,  the  gravel  cut  my  knees.  But  she 
looked  so  shocked  that  I  felt  ashamed  of  myself,  and  I  have 
knelt  every  night  since  on  the  steps  where  I  can  look  into 
their  faces.  Some  of  the  girls  look  very  devout  when  they 
are  praying,  and  some  of  them«  hurry  through,  and  look  all 
about  them  while  their  lips  are  moving,  and  some  of  them 
look  as  if  they  felt  they  were  doing  the  Virgin  quite  an 
honor  in  praying  to  her,  which  I  think  they  are.  We  have 
a  great  deal  of  prayer  here,  and  if  that  would  make  us  good 
we  ought  to  be  saintly.  It  is  prayer  when  we  wake,  morn- 
ing prayer,  mass,  prayer  before  meals,  before  school,  at  four 
o'clock  the  rosary,  evening  prayers,  and  again  just  as  the 
lights  are  put  out.  Altogether  there  are  seventeen  times 
during  the  day  when  we  pray.  My  knees  are  getting  quite  hard 
from  kneeling  so  much,  and  I  have  heard  the  prayers  so 
often  that  I  can  say  them  off  quite  as  fast  as  any  of  the 
Catholic  girls.  Indeed,  some  of  them  hurry  through  so 
rapidly  that  they  run  their  words  into  each  other,  and  it 
makes  no  sense  at  all.  Next  week,  they  tell  me,  is  a  very 
solemn  week,  and  they  say  a  mass  for  the  dead  in  the  morn 
ing,  and  say  the  office  for  the  dead  at  night.  Kate  Hubbard 
got  a  long  penance  to-day  for  taking  two  pieces  of  butter  at 
the  table.  The  butter  is  cut  into  such  thin  little  pieces  that 
we  can't  make  it  go  over  the  bread,  and  we  really  all  take 
two  pieces,  but  Kate  was  caught  and  punished.  I  was  put 
at  the  middle  table  last  night  for  supper,  and  made  to  eat 
without  any  table-cloth  because  I  spilt  a  cup  of  coffee  over 
the  table-cloth  at  breakfast.  That  box  mamma  sent  me  was 
just  lovely.  I  never  in  -my  life  had  anything  taste  so  good 
as  the  sponge  cake  and  chicken.  We  have  eaten  up  every- 
thing but  the  preserves,  which  we  have  every  afternoon  with 
our  crackers,  after  rosary,  at  four  o'clock.  I  feel  sometimes 
very  stingy  because  the  preserves  go  so  fast,  and  I  hate  to 
give  them  to  anybody  but  just  the  girls  I  like  best ;  but  of 
course  I  can't  be  so  mean  as  not  to  pass  them  to  whoever 
happens  to  be  near  me,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  many 
there  are  near  when  I  have  anything  good  to  eat. 


VI. 


Dear  Little  Grace  :  To-day  is  second  Thursday,  and 
all  my  chums  have  gone  out  with  friends  ;  so  I  am  left 
entirely  alone.  Mollie's  married  sister  came  in  after  her 
last  night,  just  as  we  were  going  to  prayers,  and  as  we  went 
up  to  bed,  Mollie  came  down  dressed  in  a  blue  silk  dress, 
and  whispered  that  she  was  going  to  a  party.  I  expect  she 
had  a  lovely  time,  for  she  is  so  pretty,  and  so  full  of  fun, 
that  everybody  likes  her.  She  won't  be  back  until  late  this 
evening,  as  she  always  stays  at  home  till  the  last  minute. 
To-day,  while  we  were  on  the  play-ground,  we  watched  the 
street-cars  pass  more  than  half  a  block  away.     We  can  only 

see  the  tops  of  the  cars,  but  the  boys  from  X College 

always  ride  on  the  top,  and  to-day  they  went  by  in  crowds, 
and  every  time  they  passed  they  waved  their  hats  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  called  out  to  us,  and  we  waved  back  at  them, 
until  we  were  sent  up  to  the  house,  and  all  given  a  half 
hour's  study  in  the  middle  of  our  holiday  as  a  penance.  I 
have  just  finished  my  allowance  of  candy;  two-bits' worth 
is  very  soon  eaten  up,  when  you  get  it  only  once  a  month, 
and  I  can't  help  but  think  they  give  us  very  little  for  our 
money.  I  begged  Sister  St.  Henry,  who  has  charge  of  the 
library,  for  a  book  to  read  this  morning,  but  she  wouldn't 
give  it  me,  and  so  I  have  moped  around,  and  read  the  short 
sketch  of  Alexander  jhe  Great  that  is  in  my  history  over 
four  times  already  to-day.  We  have  it  for  a  lesson  next 
Thursday ;  so  I  will  know  my  lesson  in  advance.  I  always 
hate  the  holiday  second  Thursday,  because  my  friends  al- 
ways go  away,  and  as  I  have  nobody  to  take  me  out,  I  have 
to  spend  the  whole  day  with  girls  I  don't  like  at  all.  To-day 
I  sat  at  table  next  to  Dollie  Kennedy,  and  she  told  me  what 
fine  dresses  her  mother  had,  and  what  a  fine  place  they  lived 
in  in  San  Francisco,  and  how  many  servants  they  kept,  and 
I  think  they  must  be  very  fine  people  from  all  she  said.  But 
she  does  a  good  many  things  I  don't  think  are  very  nice, 
even  if  she  does  have  a  nice  house.  She  cleaned  her  finger- 
nails while  we  were  at  the  table,  and  the  sister  who  was  sit- 
ting there  right  by  her  never  corrected  her  for  it ;  and  when 
the  bread  was  passed  to  her,  she  took  two  pieces  at  once, 
like  she  was  afraid  she  wouldn't  get  any  more.  Whenever 
we  have  a  holiday,  she  puts  on  a  drab  silk  dress,  trimmed 
with  scarlet,  which  is  very  full,  and  with  lots  of  ruffles,  and 
does  her  hair  up  very  high.  She  doesn't  look  as  nice  when 
she  is  dressed  as  she  does  every  day,  because  her  hair  is 
red,  and  the  scarlet  makes  her  face  the  same  color.  This 
afternoon  we  are  all  to  go  out  for  a  walk,  and  the  bell  is 
ringing  now  for  us  to  get  our  hats. 


I  always  hate  the  walks  that  we  take  when  the  school  goes 
out.  We  trudge  along  two  and  two,  with  a  black-robed  nun 
in  front,  and  another  behind,  and  they  always  take  us  down 
dusty  back  streets,  and  if  we  so  much  as  turn  our  heads,  we 
get  a  mark  when  we  go  home.  And  we  all  look  like  charity 
scholars  in  our  stuffy  blue-and-white  plaid  dresses,  and  white 
hats,  with  a  blue  ribbon — every  dress  and  every  hat  just 
alike.  To-day  we  had  rather  more  fun  than  usual,  for  all 
the  boys  from  the  school  down  the  street  formed  in  line,  and 
marched  right  out  in  the  middle  of  the  street  wherever  we 
went,  and  the  sisters  couldn't  induce  them  to  go  away.  And 
they  kept- that  up  all  the  way  back  to  the  convent  gate, 
where  they  formed  in  line,  and  stood  hat  in  hand  until  every 
one  of  us  got  inside,  and  we  heard  them  giving  three  cheers 
for  the  "convent  girls"  as  we  had  the  gates  shut  on  us.  The 
nun  who  had  charge  of  us  was  awfully  angry,  and  made  a 
great  fuss  ;  but  as  none  of  us  girls  were  to  blame,  and  she 
couldn't  punish  the  boys,  she  had  to  let  it  go  into  scolding 
us  on  other  pretexts.  Laura. 


THE  LATEST   MAGAZINE  VERSE. 


To  a.  Missal  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 
Missal  of  the  Gothic  age, 
Missal  with  the  blazoned  page, 
Whence,  O  Missal,  hither  come, 
From  what  dim  scriptorium  ? 
Whose  the  name  that  wrought  thee  thus, 
Ambrose  or  Theophilus, 
Bending,  through  the  waning  light, 
O'er  thy  vellum  scraped  and  white ; 
Weaving  "twist  thy  rubric  lines 
Sprays  and  leaves  and  quaint  designs  ; 
Setting  round  thy  border  scrolled 
Buds  of  purple  and  of  gold? 
Ah  !  —  a  wondering  brotherhood, 
Doubtless,  round  that  artist  stood, 
Strewing  o'er  his  careful  ways 
Little  choruses  of  praise  ; 
Glad  when  his  deft  hand  would  paint 
Strife  of  Sathanas  and  Saint, 
Or  in  secret  coign  entwist 
Jest  of  cloister  humorist. 
Not  as  ours  the  books  of  old  — 
Things  that  steam  can  stamp  and  fold  ; 
Not  as  ours  the  books  of  yore  — 
Rows  of  type  and  nothing  more. 
Then  a  book  was  still  a  Book, 
Where  a  wistful  man  might  look, 
Finding  something  through  the  whole, 
Beating  —  like  a  human  soul. 
In  that  growth  of  day  by  day, 
When  to  labor  was  to  pray, 
Surely  something  vital  passed 
To  the  patient  page  at  last ; 
Something  that  one  still  perceives 
Vaguely  present  in  the  leaves  ; 
Something  from  the  worker  lent ; 
Something  mute  —  but  eloquent  ! 

— Austin  Dobson  in  November  Century. 


Christophe. 

'  King  Henri  is  King  Stephen's  peer, 

His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crown  ! " 
So  from  the  old  world  came  the  jeer 

Of  them  who  hunted  Toussaint  down  ; 
But  what  was  he — this  slave  that  swept 
The  shambles,  then  to  greatness  leapt? 
Their  counterfeit  in  bronze,  a  thing 
To  mock — or  every  inch  a  king? 
On  Sans-Souci's  defiant  wall 

His  people  saw  against  the  sky, 
Christophe— a  shape  the  height  of  Saul — 

A  chief  who  brooked  no  rivals  nigh. 
Right  well  he  aped  the  antique  state, 
His  birth  was  mean,  his  heart  was  great  ; 
No  azure  filled  his  veins — instead, 
The  Afric  torrent,  hot  and  red. 
He  built  far  up  the  mountain-side 

A  royal  keep,  and  walled  it  round 
With  towers  the  palm-tops  could  not  hide  ; 

The  ramparts  toward  ocean  frowned  ; 
Beneath,  within  the  rock-hewn  hold. 
He  heaped  a  monarch's  store  of  gold. 
He  made  his  nobles  in  a  breatu  ; 
He  held  the  power  of  life  and  death  ; 
And  here  through  torrid  years  he  ruled 

The  Haytian  horde,  a  despot  king — 
Mocked  Europe's  pomp — her  minions  schooled 

In  trade,  and  war,  and  parleying — 
Yet  reared  his  dusky  heirs  in  vain  : 
To*  end  the  drama.  Fate  grew  fain — 
Uprose  a  rebel  tide,  and  flowed 
Close  to  the  threshold  where  he  strode. 
'  And  now  the  Black  must  'exit  make, 

A  craven  at  the  last,"  they  say  : 
Not  so— Christophe  his  leave  will  take 

The  long  unwonted  Roman  way. 
'  Ho  !  ho !  "  cried  he,   "  the  day  is  done, 
And  I  go  down  with  the  tropic  sun  ! " 
A  pistol-shot — no  sign  of  fear — 
So  died  Christophe,  without  a  peer. 

— Edmund  C.  Stedman  in  November  Century. 


My  Swords. 
Where  the  sunset  glory  falls 
On  my  else  so  naked  walls, 
Crossed  with  blade  of  later  day, 
Hangs  a  sword  that,  far  away^ 
When  the  world  was  in  its  youth, 
Fought  for  country,  love,  and  truth. 
Graven  in  strange  characters  on  the  gleaming,  supple  steel. 
Sworn    by  son  to  sire   for  centuries  to  keep  through  woe  and  weal, 

Is  the  legend, 
Without  reason,  draw  me  not ;  without  honor,  sheathe  me  not. 

Forth  it  sprang  in  righteous  wrath, 

If  a  coward  crossed  its  path  ; 

Out  it  leaped  like  tongue  of  flame. 

If  a  light  word  with  the  name 

Of  a  woman  soiled  the  air ; 

On  it  flashed  through  dull  despair. 
As  through  sanguine  dream  of  victory,  at  the  bugle  call, 
Whoso  held  it  sworn  forever  to  give  love,  and  life,  and  all 

For  the  legend, 
Without  reason,  draw  me  not ;  without  /wnor,  sheathe  me  not. 
******* 

Synonym  for  grace  of  mien, 

And  for  virtues  rarely  seen, 

Is  the  old  untarnished  name 

Graven  on  this  blade ;  and  Fame 

Dropped  a  wreath  of  immortelles — 

White  and  golden  immortelles — 
On  the  head  that  death  laid  low,  face  and  hand  against  the  foe. 
In  the  hand  this  sword,  informed  with  the  spirit  and  the  glow 

Of  the  legend, 
Without  reason,   draw  ?ne  not ;  wit/tout  honor,  sheathe  me  not. 

Heroes  many  live  and  die 
Whom  Fame's  trumpet  passes  by  ; 
Rough  of  speech,  uncouth,  unkempt, 
Of  world's  grace  they  never  dreamt ; 
But  within  a  homely  shell 
Perfect  pearls  perchance  may  dwell  ; 
Thus  these  homely  hearts  heroic  in  the  hour  of  need  are  found 
Wanting  naught ;  their  swords  are  guided,  though   they  never  heard 
its  sound, 

By  the  legend, 
Without  reason,  draw  me  not ;  without  honor,  sheathe  me  not. 

Swords  so  wielded  worthily 

May  be  crossed  with  these  you  see 

Hanging  now  so  quietly. 

Hanging  now  so  peacefully, 

Where  the  golden  glory  falls 

On  my  else  so  barren  walls. 
Jeweled  hill  and  bending  blade,  or  the  straight  and  naked  steel, 
Each  is  precious,  if  the  soul  that  impelleth  it  doth  frel 

The  old  legend, 
Without  reason,  draw  me  not ;  without  honor,  sheathe  me  not. 

—Adelaide  C.    Waldron,  in  November  Harper, 


MAN   AND   WOMAN 


Created  He  Them. 


A  French  savant,  M.  Delaunay,  (says  the  London  Times,) 
has  just  published  an  able  and  interesting  brochure,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  show,  by  a  scientific  examination  of  all 
existing  data  on  the  subject,  that  woman  is  intellectually,  as 
in  every  other  respect,  on  a  lower  stage  of  development 
than  man,  and,  therefore,  inferior  to  him.  He  writes  ex- 
pressly against  the  school  that  would  advocate  the  intellec- 
tual equality  of  the  two  sexes.  At  the  same  time  he  profes- 
ses to  conduct  his  examination  of  the  subject  purely  from  an 
anthropological  point  of  view.  He  admits  that  among  cer- 
tain lower  forms  of  life,  as  insects,  some  fishes,  and  reptiles, 
the  females  show  a  superiority  to  the  males,  but  among  .the 
higher  vertebrates  it  is  very  different.  Among  birds  and 
mammals,  including  man,  the  nutritive  phenomena  are  more 
intense  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  The  blood  is  denser, 
contains  more  globules  and  hemoglobine,  and  less  water. 

Man  eats  more  than  woman.  Yet,  although  she  eats  less, 
the  woman  is  more  of  a  goiwmande,  and  eats  more  fre- 
quently. City  women  feed  like  children.  The  respiratory 
phenomena  are  likewise  more  intense  in  the  man 
than  in  the  woman  ;  for  an  equal  height,  he  has  a  greater 
pulmonary  capacity  and  a  larger  thoracic  index  than 
a  woman,  and  he  also  absorbs  more  oxygen,  though  his  res- 
pirations are  less  frequent.  The  temperature  is  higher  in 
man  than  in  woman,  and  the  pressure  of  the  blood  greater, 
though  the  pulse  is  less  frequent.  The  preeminence  of  the 
male  over  the  female  is  especially  evident  from  the  point  of 
view  of  animal  life.  The  skeleton  of  the  female  is  lighter  in 
proportion  to  the  total  weight  of  the  body  ;  the  woman,  in 
all  the  physical  characteristics  of  her  skeleton,  is  intermedi- 
ate between  the  child  and  the  male  adult.  The  woman  is 
not  so  right-handed  as  the  man ;  the  preeminence  of  the 
right  side  over  the  left  is  less  in  the  female.  Externally,  the 
male  is  always  larger  than  the  female.  The  woman  is  not 
so  heavy  as  the  man,  although  she  would  often  appear  larger 
on  account  of  the  development  of  the  adipose  system. 

According  to  M.  Delaunay's  own  researches,  the  woman 
is  more  flat-footed  and  less  arched  than  man — a  sign  of  in- 
feriority ;  hence,  he  maintains,  the  preference  of  women  for 
high-heeled  boots.  The  female  voice  is  always  sharper  than 
that  of  the  male.  Both  in  wild  and  domesticated  animals, 
the  male  has  the  muscular  system  more  developed  than  the 
female.  The  movements  are  more  precise  in  man  than  in 
woman.  Among  pianists  of  the  two  sexes,  the  mechanism 
reaches  a  much  higher  degree  of  perfection  in  the  men.  The 
cranium  has  a  greater  capacity  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female.  The  brain  of  the  male  is  heavier  than  that  of  the 
female  ;  according  to  Broca,  the  brain  of  man  is  to  that  of 
woman  as  in  is  to  100.  "The  graphic  curves  of  feminine 
brains  of  various  races,"  says  M.  Le  Bon,  "show  that  even 
in  the  most  intelligent  societies,  as  the  Parisian  of  to-day, 
there  is  a  notable  proportion  of  the  female  population  whose 
brains  approach  more  to  the  volume  of  those  of  certain  go- 
rillas than  the  least  developed  crania  of  the  masculine  sex." 
Further,  the  frontal  lobes,  the  seat  of  the  highest  intellectual 
faculties,  are  less  developed  in  woman  than  in  man.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  occipital  lobes,  which  especially  preside 
over  the  life  of  sentiment,  are  more  voluminous  in  the  wo- 
man than  the  man.  In  its  totality,  according  to  Professor 
Wagner,  the  brain  of  the  woman  is  always  in  a  state  more 
or  less  embryonic. 

Is  woman  more  moral  than  man  ?  M.  Delaunay  refers  to 
the  many  authors  who  have  maintained  that  women  are 
more  prone  to  every  kind  of  wickedness  than  men,  though, 
putting  these  aside,  he  shows  that  women  commit  propor- 
tionally fewer  crimes  than  men.  Statistics,  however,  prove 
that  poisoning  is  more  frequent  among  women  than  among 
men,  which,  of  course,  may  be  easily  accounted  for.  As  to 
the  intellectual  faculties,  M.  Delaunay  points  out  that  all 
known  legislators  take  for  granted  the  intellectual  inferiority 
of  the  feminine  sex  as  compared  to  the  masculine.  Every- 
where woman  is  regarded  as  a  minor,  incapable  of  taking 
care  of  herself,  and  requiring  a  guide  and  tutor.  But  the 
advocates  of  the  equality  of  the  two  sexes  reply  that  the  laws 
sacrifice  woman  to  the  man,  because  they  have  been  made 
by  the  latter.  Moralists  have  noted  that  woman  is  more 
playful,  more  changeable,  more  capricious  than  man.  She 
is  also  more  destructive  and  less  circumspect.  The  number 
of  women  run  over  in  the  street  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  men.  According  to  Darwin,  man  in  all  he  undertakes 
goes  further  than  woman,  acts  from  profound  thought, 
from  reason  or  imagination,  or  simply  from  the  use 
of  his  senses,  or  even  of  his  hands.  If,  he  says, 
we  prepare  a  list  of  the  men  and  another  of  the  wo- 
men most  distinguished  in  poetry,  painting,  sculpture, 
science,  and  philosophy,  each  containing  a  dozen  names,  the 
two  lists  would  not  bear  any  comparison.  It  is  objected  to 
this  that  the  intellectual  inferiority  of  women  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  for  centuries  she  has  not  received  the  same  educa- 
tion as  man.  This  objection,  M.  Delaunay  maintains,  is  not 
just.  He  points  out  that  female  musicians  have  received  the 
very  same  education  as  males,  and  yet  it  is  well  known  that, 
though  there  have  been  some  excellent  female  performers, 
there  is  no  instance  of  a  great  female  composer.  It  is  the 
same  with  painters  and  with  the  culinary  art ;  women  have 
been  cooks  for  centuries,  but  there  have  been  no  great 
female  cooks. 

M.  Delaunay  cites  the  opinions  of  manufacturers  and 
commercial  men  who  employ  individuals  of  both  sexes. 
They  all  agree  that  women  are  more  assiduous,  but  less  in- 
telligent, than  men.  In  printers'  establishments,  for  exam- 
ple, women  work  with  minute  care,  mechanically,  without 
knowing  very  well  what  they  are  doing.  Thus  they  make 
good  compositors  in  the  case  of  reprints,  a  work  not  de- 
manding much  intelligence,  but  set  up  manuscripts  badly, 
not  understanding  them  so  well  as  men.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  sexes  increases  as  we  rise  in  the 
scale  of  culture.  It  is  greater  between  educated  men 
and  women  in  the  city  than  between  illiterate  peasants. 
In  conclusion,  M.  Delaunay  infers  from  his  examination  of 
the  data  that  the  preeminence  of  the  feminine  over  the 
masculine  sex,  being  met  with  among  certain  inferior  species 
in  races,  and  among  the  children  of  the  superior  races, 
marks  a  lower  degree  of  evolution. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


NOTES    AND    GOSSIP. 


Judge  and  Mrs.  Hager  have  left  New  York  on  their  return 
trip,  and  will  arrive  here  some  time  during  the  coming  week. 
Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada,  has  also  left  New  York  for  the 
Pacific  coast ;  he  will  leave  here  for  Washington  during  the 
last  week  in  November,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Jones  and 
her  two  children.  The  engagement  is  announced  of  Mr. 
Frank  L.  Wildes,  of  the  Nevada  Bank,  to  Miss  Klein,  of 
this  city.  Society,  people  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  a 
series  of  six  orchestral  concerts  is  contemplated,  and  that 
the  venture,  which  will  take  place  at  Piatt's  Hall,  has  already 
received  the  sanction  and  good  will  of  those  cultivated 
people  in  our  midst  who,  whenever  their  services  are  en- 
listed, either  as  assistants  or  patrons,  carry  an  event  forward 
to  success.  Mrs.  D.  B.  Hinkley,  of  Fruit  Vale,  is  visiting  in 
San  Francisco.  Henry  Villard  and  party,  who  arrived  in 
this  city  on  Saturday  last  from  Oregon,  left  here  for  the 
East  on  the  following  Monday.  The  Misses  Tucker,  of 
Alameda,  leave  for  the  East  next  week.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Nelson,  of  Rincon  Hill,  celebrated  their  silver  wed- 
ding at  their  residence,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
guests,  on  Tuesday  evening  last.  Their  closing  hop  of  the 
season  was  given  last  night  at  Saucelito  by  the  members  of 
the  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club.  J.  Henley  Smith  and  wife 
are  in  Los  Angeles  ;  Mr.  Smith  has  purchased  a  splendid 
piece  of  vineyard  property  at  San  Gabriel,  and  will  prob- 
ably make  that  place  his  future  residence.  George  D.  Rob- 
erts arrived  in  Tucson  from  New  York  a  few  days  ago. 
Thomas  Nickersonand  wife,  F.  E.  Barron,  Arthur  Burnham, 
A.  E.  Lowry  and  H.  W.  Mason,  of  Boston,  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  on  Tuesday  last  by  special  car.  A.  J.  Ralston 
and  wife  returned  from  the  East  on  Saturday  last.  The 
transfer  of  the  Fourth  Artillery  to  the  East  has  already 
commenced  ;  the  First  Artillery  takes  its  place,  and  is  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Frederick  T.  Dent,  the  factotum  at  the 
White  House  during  General  Grant's  administration.  Mrs. 
Captain  McDougall  has  already  taken  possession  of  the 
lighthouse  on  Mare  Island.  Joseffy  was  to  have  given  an 
entertainment  at  the  Young  Ladies'  Seminary  at  Benicia  on 
Monday  evening  last,  but  failed  to  do  so,  and  society  at  that 
place  is  in  a  jubilee  of  rage  thereat.  Navy  circles  have  been 
greatly  exercised  over  the  contest  in  Washington  for  the 
Paymaster-Generalship,  but  experience  relief  at  the  appoint- 
ment of  Pay  Director  Watmouth.  Mr.  William  Skinner  and 
Miss  Cora  Lazelle  were  married  at  Vallejo  on  Thursday 
afternoon  last.  Charles  F.  McDermott  is  in  Sonora.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  I.  N.  Van  Nuys,  of  Los  Angeles,  are  at  the  Palace. 
MissNellieRich, of  Sacramento,  who  has  been  visiting  friends 
in  Oakland,  has  returned  home.  Mrs.  James  I.  Felter,  of 
Sacramento,  who  went  on  a  visit  to  her  Eastern  friends  last 
spring,  has  returned  home  and  brought  with  her  Mrs. 
George  R.  Hamilton,  who  will  spend  the  coming  winter  in 
California.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Bourn,  Jr.,  nee  Miss 
Moody,  arrived  here  from  the  East  Monday  last.  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Booth  is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  Ames,  at  Riverside. 
Miss  Felton  has  returned  to  the  Palace  for  the  Winter. 
Miss  Jennie  de  la  Montanya  left  for  the  East  on  Thursday 
last.  J.  W.  Kellogg  returned  from  the  East  on  Sunday  last. 
Crittenden  Thornton  has  arrived  in  New  York.  Mrs.  John 
D.  Harper  has  arrived  safely  at  St.  Louis.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  T.  Marsh  returned  from  Japan  by  the  last  steamer.  Com- 
modore R.  H.  Cooper,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  at  the  Palace 
during  the  week.  Mrs.  W.  R.  Kent  and  Miss  Sadie  Kent, 
of  Sacramento,  have  been  spending  the  week  in  this  city. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  Moore  leave  New  York  for  Europe 
on  Tuesday  next.  Miss  Hattie  Tubbs,  of  Oakland,  has  re- 
turned home  for  the  winter.  Mrs.  Judge  Sanderson  leaves 
Paris  to-day  for  home;  her  daughter,  Miss  Sibyl,  has  been 
placed  in  a  school  near  Paris,  where  she  will  perfect  herself 
in"  the  study  of  the  French  and  German  languages.  Mrs. 
James  A.  Johnson  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Ada  Johnson, 
have  gone  to  San  Rafael  to  remain  a  week  or  two.  Mrs. 
Samuel  D.  Mayer  is  in  New  Orleans,  having  left  Mobile  on 
Saturday  last.  Miss  Julia  Shafter  is  in  Boston  during  the 
"  melancholy  days,"  and  contemplates  wintering  with  the 
modern  Athenians.  Mrs.  John  D.  Yost,  whose  arrival  was 
noted  in  our  last  week's  "  Gossip,"  and  who  took  in  all  the 
prominent  places  and  sights  in  the  East  during  her  late  ex- 
tended tour,  returned  with  her  love  for  California  and  its 
climate  and  its  people  not  only  not  lessened,  but  intensified 
in  all  respects.  Miss  Josie  Good  has  returned  from  the 
East.  General  John  Bidwell,  of  Chico,  has  been  in  the  city 
during  the  week.  Professor  Sill  arrived  from  the  East  on 
Wednesday  last.  General  P.  E.  Connor,  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
has  been  a  guest  at  the  Grand  during  the  present  week. 
Miss  Henrietta  Havemeyer,  of  New  York,  who  has  been 
visiting  in  this  city  for  some  time,  leaves  for  her  Eastern 
home  on  Monday  next.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Layman,  nie  Miss 
Tompkins,  who  have  just  returned  from  a  most  delightful 
Eastern  and  European  tour,  are  at  present  at  the  Grand. 
Miss  Lillie  Winans  and  Miss  Mamie  Carpenter  leave  for 
New  York  on  Monday  next,  and  will  spend  the  winter  in 
that  city.  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Winans  returned  from  Calistoga 
for  the  season  on  Tuesday  last.  Miss  Simpson,  a  niece  of 
Judge  Myrick,  goes  East  shortly  to  spend  the  winter.- 
George  W.  Grayson  arrived  from  the  East  yesterday.  Mrs. 
A.  N.  Towne,  accompanied  by  her  daughter,  Miss  Eva,  and 
Miss  Hattie  Rice,  leaves  New  York  this  evening  for  San 
Francisco.  It  is  stated  in  navy  circles  that  Commodore 
Shufeldt,  U.  S.  N.,  has  received  an  offer  from  the  Chinese 
Government  to  make  him  "  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Chinese  Navy,"  and  it  is  believed  that  our  Government 
will  permit  Shufeldt  to  accept  the  appointment.  Chief  En- 
gineer Calvin  Brown,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  retired.  Miss 
Belle  Richter,  who  has  been  visiting  in  Sacramento,  re- 
turned home  on  Monday  last.  On  Wednesday  evening 
last  Mr.  David  W.  Martin  and  Miss  Minnie  G.  Willington 
were  married  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents  on  Cen- 
tral avenue,  Alameda.  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Tucker,  of  Alameda, 
has  gone  to  Panama.  Miss  Mollie  Hammond  is  visiting 
friends  in  Vallejo.  Miss  Mizner,  of  Benicia,  has  arrived  in 
St.  Louis.  Mrs.  Judge  Moore,  of  San  Jose",  who  has  been 
visiting  friends  in  this  city  during  the  past  two  weeks,  re- 
turned home  on  Saturday  last.  Miss  Hattie  Sargent,  of 
Monterey,  is  visiting  in  this  city.  Mrs.  C.  T.  Ryland  and 
her  daughter,  Miss  Ada,  of  San  Jose",  are  visiting  friends  in 
San  Francisco.     Colonel  J.  McAllister,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has 


been  in  the  East  for  several  months,  arrives  at  Benicia  to- 
day. Major  W.  D.  Baxter  returned  from  the  East  on 
Wednesday  last.  Colonel  Price,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  of  eleven  months.  Senator  Booth  has 
been  at  the  Grand  during  the  past  week.  Willie  Barnes  and 
Mrs.  W.  H.  L.  Barnes  and  child,  who  have  been  spending 
the  past  season  at  Eastern  watering  places,  return  to  the 
city  by  to-day's  overland  train.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Fletcher 
are  at  present  in  Canada,  but  will  return  to  New  York  next 
week,  and  leave  that  city  for  San  Francisco  on  or  before  the 
ist  of  December.  Governor  Kinkead  has  returned  to  Car- 
son. E.  H.  Miller  Jr.  and  family  have  moved  into  their 
new  house  on  Grand  Street  and  Encinal  Avenue,  Alameda. 
C.  Hirshfield  is  having  a  residence  erected  on  California 
Street,  near  Pierce,  into  which  he  hopes  to  move  early  in 
January  ;  it  is  to  be  built  in  modern  Gothic  style,  and  to  cost 
about  six  thousand  dollars.  J.  A.  Bright,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Bright,  and  C.  H.  White.  U.  S.  N.,  are  at  the  Baldwin.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  Barroilhet,  of  San  Mateo,  are  at  the  Palace. 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Selby  returned  from  the  East  on  Thursday  last. 
W.  W.  Woodhull  and  W.  M.  Long,  U.  S.  N.,  are  at  the 
Palace.  It  is  the  intention  of  Hon.  Frank  McCoppin  to 
go  to  San  Luis  Obispo  County  in  a  few  weeks,  and  make 
that  section  of  country  his  permanent  home.  Major-General 
Barnes  has  reconstructed  his  staff  as  follows  :  William  New- 
hall  to  succeed  Reuben  Lloyd  as  judge  advocate  ;  Frank 
Shay  to  succeed  Tristam  Burgess  as  commissary  ;  Theodore 
Wagner  to  succeed  A.  W.  Von  Schmidt  as  engineer  officer  ; 
and  George  C.  Smart  to  succeed  Marcus  D.  Boruck  as  quar- 
termaster. General  Phineas  Banning,  of  Wilmington,  is  at 
the  Palace.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Fred  Crocker  are  spending  a 
few  days  in  Sacramento.  General  N.  A.  Miles,  commander 
of  the  Department  of  the  Columbia,  and  Mrs.  Miles,  will 
arrive  in  the  city  from  Portland  to-morrow  ;  also  ex-Attor- 
ney-General Williams,  who  is  on  his  way  to  Washington.  J. 
W.  Mackay  arrived  in  New  York,  from  Europe,  on  Thurs- 
day last.  Mrs.  Henry  Sweetapple,  of  Nevada,  who  has 
been  spending  the  summer  at  Saratoga,  will  arrive  in  San 
Francisco  to-morrow.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Smith,  of 
Sacramento,  are  attending  the  fair  in  Los  Angeles.  Thomas 
Hill,  of  Oakland,  returns  home  from  the  East  to-day.  Miss 
Mamie  Weston,  of  Oakland,  returns  from  the  East  to-mor- 
row. Governor  Perkins  returned  to  Sacramento  on  Wednes- 
day last.  Ex- Vice  President  Wheeler  leaves  New  York  in 
a  few  days,  on  a  visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Captain  Bailey, 
U.  S.  A.,  returned  from  Arizona  yesterday.  B.  F.  Reinhart 
and  H.  W.  Cressey,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Doctor  T.  A.  Pleasants 
and  F.  H.  E.  Ebstein,  U.  S.  A.,  are  at  the  Baldwin. 


THE    FASHIONS. 


San  Francisco,  November,  4,  1881. — There  seems  abso- 
lutely no  end  to  the  varieties  ot  material  prepared  for  the 
autumn  and  winter  seasons,  and  the  combination  of  colors 
and  fabrics  are  equally  unlimited.  Not  only  are  several 
shades  of  the  same  color  worn,  and  brilliant  colors  con- 
trasting with  neutral  tints,  but  different  shades  are  brought 
together,  the  latter  combination  requiring,  indeed,  an  artistic 
taste  and  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  color,  to  preserve  a 
harmonious  arrangement.  Plushes  are  now  in  the  greatest 
demand.  This  beautiful  material  is  utilized  for  nearly  every 
part  of  the  costume,  There  are  entire  suits  of  it,  beside  the 
cuffs,  collars,  vests,  pockets,  and  muffs  worn  with  almost 
ever)'  other  material.  It  is  also  very  popular  for  hats, 
especially  here,  where  the  jaunty  little  muffs  which  have 
come  into  fashion  seem  rather  absurd  and  affected  novelties. 
On  account  of  the  protracted  summer-like  days,  the  mer- 
chants are  not  displaying  their  newest  winter  cloaks,  most 
attention  being  paid  to  suits.  The  aesthetic  dresses  of  ex- 
treme types,  favored  by  a  certain  clique  in  England,  have 
not  yet  been  adopted  in  this  country ;  but  very  classic 
toilets  have  been  lately  introduced  that  show  a  decidedly  high- 
art  taste  in  some  of  our  modistes.  San  Francisco  ladies 
seem  reluctant  to  adopt  the  eccentric  styles  which  prevail 
elsewhere,  and  that  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  but  a  handful  of  people,  so  to  speak,  and  dresses 
are  so  much  more  noticeable  than  in  the  crowds  of 
the  great  Eastern  cities.  Shirring  has  been  car- 
ried to  the  extreme,  and  is  worn  in  great  profusion. 
It  was  at  first  quite  acceptable  when  it  came  in  the  soft 
limp  goods,  especially  in  lovely  Indian  mulls  and  cambrics, 
and  was  formed  into  sleeves  and  yokes,  but  since  it  has 
found  its  way  into  heavy  goods,  and  even  velvets,  its  bunchy 
appearance  has  become  extremely  monotoncus.  One  of  the 
leading  houses  is  displaying  several  new  styles  of  ribbon 
that  are  very  attractive.  Some  are  worn  in  stripes,  the  cen- 
tre of  moire  and  wide  edges  of  brocade  or  plush.  One  variety 
is  of  plush,  with  the  reverse  side  satin.  Others  are  of  bro- 
cade silver-traced.  But  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all  is  a 
wide  ribbon,  principally  for  sashes — although  they  could  be 
worn  as  bonnet  strings — of  surah  brocade.  One  piece  had 
a  high  blue  ground,  with  a  small  silver  white  vine  running 
over  it,  and  embossed  with  large  poppies.  Another  had  a 
ground  of  old  gold,  with  a  small  vine  of  forget-me-not  inter- 
spersed with  roses  of  every  color.  At  this  same  establish- 
ment I  saw  a  new  style  of  fichu.  It  was  made  of  black 
Spanish  lace,  hand-run.  The  back  was  formed  like  a  monk's 
hood,  which  could  be  drawn  over  the  head  if  desired,  and 
would  certainly  be  very  handsome  for  the  opera.  WThen  not 
thus  used,  it  forms  a  graceful  drapery  over  the  back  of  the 
figure.  At  another  establishment  was  shown  the  latest 
novelties  in  handkerchiefs.  They  are  of  the  finest  linen 
cambric,  embroidered  in  various  colors,  the  embroider)' 
showing — instead  of  flowers,  as  formerly — fruits,  animals, 
etc.  There  were  some  adorned  with  a  wreath  in  links,  the 
links  held  together  by  Cupids.  Others  represented  "  Puss 
in  the  Corner"  most  charmingly;  others  had  butterflies 
chashing  each  other,  geese  following  geese,  and  flying 
swans.  Many  displayed  long  branches  of  apples  and  pears. 
The  price  marked  on  these  was  seven  and  a  half  or  eight 
dollars  Among  other  novelties  are  necklaces  and  brace- 
lets of  jet  cut  in  facets,  and  fans  of  black  lace  newly  covered 
with  beads  to  match.  Buckles  for  evening  slippers,  which 
are  not  to  be  worn  for  dancing,  are  beautifully  studded  with 
turquoises.  Feathers  are  used  wherever  a  feather  is  admis- 
sible. As  many  as  six  or  eight  are  placed  on  a  hat.  Ara- 
besque figures  on  a  red  or  dark  ground,  or  of  azure  blue  em- 
broidered with  black,  or  even  of  scarlet  blended  with  silver, 
are  much  worn.  Helena. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A    Philharmonic    Society. 

A  new  project  which  is  likely  to  interest  all  lovers  of  music,  and  one 
which  will  enhance  the  musical  knowledge  of  our  general  public,  has 
just  been  set  afoot,  the  projector  being  no  less  a  person  than  Rafael 
Joseffy,  who,  on  his  recent  visit,  recognized  the  fact  that  in  few  cities 
m  the  Union  are  the  people  more  appreciative  of  good  music  than  in 
San  Francisco.  With  the  end  in  view  of  organizing  a  permanent  or- 
chestra, he  has  subscribed  one  hundred  dollars  toward  a  fund  for  the 
organization  of  a  philharmonic  society,  such  as.  the  cities  of  New-  York 
and  Boston  boast  of.  Mr.  Gustave  Hinrichs,  whose  excellent  work 
was  recently  so  thoroughly  exhibited,  has  been  selected  to  take  the 
affair  in  charge,  and  if  enough  subscribers  can  be  found,  San  Francisco 
will  soon  be  able  to  boast  of  a  much-needed  organized  body  of  musicians 
who  are  thoroughly  rehearsed  and  able  to  play  the  better  class  of 
orchestral  music.  It  is  proposed  to  give  one  concert  every  month,  each 
subscriber  or  member  being  entitled  to  admission  during  the  last  after- 
noon rehearsal  The  business  affairs  of  the  organization  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  directors,  who  will  purchase  the  necessary  works 
and  will  also  look  after  the  interests  of  the  organization.  Mr.  Hinrichs' 
reputation  and  thorough  musician-like  qualities,  will  assure  the  music- 
loving  portion  of  our  public  that  only  works  of  artistic  merit,  performed 
in  an  adequate  degree  of  excellence,  will  be  allowed. 

San  Francisco,  November  4,  1881.  X  Y.  Z 


Decorative  Art  Notes. 

Being  a  member  of  the  "  Society  of  Decorative  Art  of  California," 
and  interested  in  its  success,  I  feel  fully  justified  in  asking  the  Argonaut 
to  help  to  clear  up  a  very  decided  misunderstanding  which  seems  to 
exist  in  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  its  identity.  In  the  words  of  the 
society's  own  circular,  "  it  has  no  connection  with  various  commercial 
enterprises  known  as '  Decorative  Art  Rooms.'"  Its  aims  are  purely 
educational  and  charitable,  and  the  shop-keeping  element  which,  from 
circumstances,  has  crept  into  its  work,  is  purely  incidental  to  its  effort 
to  train  artistic  needle-women.  It  imports  South  Kensington  work, 
because  it  wishes  to  show  its  pupils  the  best  work  in  their  line  ;  it  has 
consented  to  become  the  agent  of  Louis  C.  Tiffany  &  Co. *s  artistic 
fabrics,  because  they  are  specially  manufactured  as  backgrounds  for 
beautiful  embroideries,  lor  which  the  society  hopes  to  secure  orders. 
The  main  work  of  the  society  is  in  teaching,  and  in  selling  the  work  of 
contributors,  to  whom  last  month  was  paid  two  hundred  dollars ;  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  there  should  beany  mistake  about  the  loca- 
tion of  the  rooms  of  the  society.  A  very  worthy  fancy  store  has  recently 
moved  into  a  house  on  the  same  street  with  their  old  sign,  "  Decorative 
Art  Rooms  "  ;  the  number  of  this  establishment  is  316  Sutter  Street. 
These  figures  transposed  form  the  address  of  the  " '  Societv  of  Decora- 
tive Art" — 6jf  Sutter  >treet.  The  investigating  public,  strolling  up 
Sutter  street  in  search  of  decorative  art,  naturally  stops  at  the  first  sign, 
and  the  old  saying  of  ' '  first  come,  first  served, "  is  verified  at  the  expense 
of  the  society.  The  society  has  from  the  first  refused  to  occupy  any 
position  of  rivalry  to  any  mercantile  firm,  on  the  contrary,  claims  that 
its  very  existence  is  an  assistance  to  any  such  enterprise.  "  With  malice 
toward  none,"  it  still  desires  to  be  separated  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public  from  all  other  "Decorative  Art  Rooms."  and  asks  that  a  liberal 
patronage  shall  enable  it  to  generously  help  those  who  need  its  aid. 

San  Francisco,  November  4,  1881.  M. 


To  the   "  Fair  Unknown." 

You  want  a  husband.  I  want  a  wife.  I  hardly  think  I  would  suit 
you,  and  I  am  very  certain  you  would  not  suit  me.  I  am  a  natural 
brute,  too  egotistical  to  suppose  I  ought  not  to  suit  you,  and  brutal 
enough  to  delight  in  telling  you  why  you  would  not  suit  me.  In  one 
sentence  you  have  given  yourself  away.  You  parade  as  your  principal 
charm  that  you  know  so  little  that  you  have  been  called  a  fool.  In  this 
you  implicitly  reassert  the  old  slander,  that  men  prefer  in  women  frivol- 
ity to  common  sense.  I  am  an  ordinary,  broad-shouldered  man. 
I  don't  want  to  marry  a  female  man.  I  want  to  marry  a  woman  ;  a 
woman  that  has  good  strong  common  sense  and  feminine  instincts  ;  a 
woman  with  a  strong  female  mind — a  mind  that  will  run  all  around. 
under,  and  over  a  subject  while  I  am  laboriously  lugging  my  slow  brain 
through  it  once  ;  a  woman  who  can  wind  me  around  her  little  finger, 
and  laugh  at  me  while  I  imagine  I  am  having  everything  my  own  way  : 
a  woman  that  has  the  good,  strong  sense  to  know  that  our  home  is  of 
higher  dignity  than  my  business  ;  that,  as  queen  of  our  home,  she  is 
the  autocrat  and  sole  arbiter  of  the  only  object  for  which  my  business 
is  conducted.  ,.I  propose  to  work,  hunt,  scramble,  and  fight  for  every- 
thing necessary  or  desirable  to  make  our  home  a  little  eirthiy  paradise. 
I  want  my  wile  to  utilize  as  best  she  can  the  materials  I  provide.  But  I 
want  a  peaceful,  restful  home.  After  my  day's  work  I  don't  want  to 
encounter  any  new  antagonisims  there.  I  never  will  carry  to  my  home 
any  of  the  ordinary  business  annoyances  of  the  day ;  but  if,  on  occa- 
sion, I  should  feel  like  seeking  condolence  from  a  friend,  I  want  to  re- 
late my  troubles  to  a  female  counterpart  of  myself;  to  a  sensible,  sym- 
pathetic, womanly  mind  ;  a  feminine  mind,  that  reaches  by  lightning 
intuition  the  moral  conclusion  that  its  masculine  counterpart  laboriously 
attains  only  after  lumbering  through  major  and  minor  promises. 
Now,  my  dear  litde  Fair  Unknown,  if  it  is  a  fact  that  you  know  so 
little  that  you  have  been  called  a  fool,  you  will  not  suit  me.  But  per- 
haps you  have  a  sister  who  knows  more  than  you  do,  who  knows  enough 
to  be  just  toward  men.  Even  if  she  be  not  so  fair  as  you  think  you  are, 
I  would  like  to  make  her  acquaintance.  If  Charles  J.  Guiteau  has  a 
fair  trial  he  will  break  loose,  and  then  1  will  recommend  you  to  him. 

San  Francisco,  November  2,  1881.  A  Brute. 


The  Doll's  Fete. 

What  is  this  *'  Doll's  Fete?"  is  aquestion  asked  by  many.  It  is  an 
entertainment  which  the  lady  managers  propose  to  have  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Old  Ladies'  Home.  The  time  is  to  be  the  last  three  days  in 
November,  and  the  first  three  in  December.  The  place,  Piatt's  Hall. 
It  wilt  be  an  exhibition  and  sale  of  about  a  thousand  dolls,  dressed  by 
the  nimble  fingers  of  San  Francisco  society  belles.  The  dolls  will  vary 
in  price  from  fifty  cents  to  fifty  dollars.  There  will  be  old-lady  dolls 
and  Tancy-lady  dolls,  soldier  dolls  and  citizen  dolls ;  dolls  in  the  kitchen 
and  dolls  in  the  parlor  ;  dolls  on  horseback,  and  dolls  playing  croquet ; 
dolls  in  the  nursery  and  dolls  in  the  dining-room  ;  black  dolls  and 
white  dolls,  wax  dolls  and  rag  dolls  ;  dolls  to  be  handled  daintily,  and 
dolls  to  be  abused.  And  then  there  are  to  be  dolls'  houses,  decorated 
in  the  latest  style  of  high  art,  and  after  the  most  approved  pattern  of 
the  "  artistic  school,"  designed  by  the  refined  taste  and  skillful  fingers 
of  our  young  ladies — and  sets  of  furniture  and  cookery.  In  the  day- 
time there  will  be  a  lunch  served  from  twelve  till  two,  and  in  the  even- 
ing an  entertainment,  consisting  of  tableaux,  stereopticon  views,  music, 
etc.  And  now  the  question  arises,  what  is  the  "Old  Ladies'  Home," 
for  which  all  this  ado  is  being  made?  First,  it  is  not  the  "Old  People's 
Home,"  or  "Scandinavian  Home,"  which  recendy  appealed  to  the 
charity  of  our  citizens  by  a  lunch  at  Piatt's  Hall — a  very  worthy  insti- 
tution, where  old  people,  of  both  sexes,  can  find  shelter  and  care.  Nor 
is  it  the  "  Roman  Catholic  Home,"  which  is  also  now  asking  for  aid. 
But  it  is  a  home  for  old  ladies,  which  has  been  an  organized  charity 
of  this  city  for  twelve  years,  and  which  is  one  of  the  six  charities 
represented  in  the  "  Carnival  Association."  For  the  last  three  years  it 
has  occupied  a  building  on  Market  Street,  opposite  the  City  Hall.  It 
is  now  about  to  move  to  St  Luke's  Hospital  building,  where  it  is 
hoped  to  make  a  more  comfortable  honie  for  its  inmates.  And  as  we 
have  no  endowment,  and  no  way  of  defraying  the  extra  expenses  in- 
curred, we  call  upon  our  people  for  help.  It  is  a  charity  which  appeals 
to  every  man  in  this  country  who  has  a  mother,  a  wife,  a  sister,  or  a 
daughter  ;  for  in  a  place  where  fortunes  are  made  and  lost  in  a  day,  we 
do  not  know  which  of  our  dear  ones  may  not  some  day  need  a  shelter 
and  a  Christian  home.  There  have  been  inmates  of  this  Home  whose 
namesare  well  known  to  old  Olifornians.  Mrs.  General  Williams  came 
to  us  two  years  ago,  without  one  cent,  and  was  buried  a  few  monihssince. 
There  are  with  us  now  ladies  of  culture  and  refinement,  and  there  is  not  a 
week  that  we  do  not  have  applications  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  to 
which  we  have  to  say  "  No,"  because  we  have  neither  the  money  nor 
the  room.  Will  the  good  people  of  this  city  and  State  so  respond  to 
our  appeal  that  it  will  not  be  so  another  year  ?  A.  R.  P. 

San  Francisco,  November  4,  1881. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


The  editor  of  the  Stockton  Independent  takes  sugar  in  his  ; 
hence  its  advance  in  price  profoundly  agitates  his  senti- 
mental nature,  and  he  organizes  in  column  with  the  Chron- 
icle ^  setting  his  lance  in  rest  to  champion  the  wrongs  of  the 
down-trodden  slaves  of  Hawaii,  and  reduce  the  price  of  su- 
gar two  cents.  Don  Quixote,  the  rueful  knight  of  La  Mancha, 
never  spurred  his  Rosinante  upon  shadows,  sheep,  or  wind- 
mill with  more  heroic  courage.  It  is  not  true  that  there  is 
any  wrong  done  to  contract  laborers,  or  any  violation  of 
contracts  with  Portuguese  or  Scandinavians.  It  is  not  true 
that  the  reciprocity  treaty  enhances  the  price  of  sugar,  and 
it  is  true  that  it  is  opening  up  to  California  an  increasing  and 
profitable  trade,  and  that  if  we  had  similar  treaties  with  all 
the  Pacific  coast  governments  and  Pacific  island  authorities, 
it  would  bring  to  the  port  of  San  Francisco  a  splendid 
commerce,  that  is  now  monopolized  by  European  merchants. 
But  when  the  rural  editor  takes  sugar  in  his  ;  when  he  looks 
into  his  tumbler — often — he  is  liable  to  become  confused 
in  reference  to  the  argument- that  is  national,  or  the 
reckoning  that  is  personal.  But  we  did  not  take  up 
our  learned  pen  to  give  the  rural  locum  ienens  of  the 
Stockton  Independent  a  lecture  on  political  economy, 
but  we  did  propose  to  read  him  a  homily  on  his  editorial  de- 
portment, and  to  suggest  to  him  that  his  allusion  to  our  com- 
mercial journals,  the  Merchant  and  Journal  of  Commerce, 
is  unbecoming  and  unkind  ;  that  when  a  wealthy  and  pros- 
perous daily,  like  the  independent,  alludes  to  the  struggling 
city  press,  remembering  its  own  financial  strength  and 
colossal  independence,  it  should  speak  more  tenderly  and 
kindly  of  those  papers  whose  lines  have  fallen  outside  of  the 
beautiful  and  prosperous  city  beside  the  slough.  Thus  writes 
the  editor  of  the  Stockton  Independent: 

There  are  only  a  few  comparatively  obscure  journalistic  mendicants, 
that  is,  journals  who  could  not  exist  a  week  were  it  not  for  the  good 
graces  and  benevolent  acts  of  wealthy  friends,  who,  "probably  for  bread 
and  butter's  sake,  have  undertaken  to  defend  the  sugar  swindle.  Even 
these  clinging  subserviencies  to  monopoly  patronage  and  dictation,  by 
some  peculiar  misfortune  to  themselves  and  the  rotten  cause  they  ad- 
vocate, have  not  been  gifted  by  nature  with  the  power  to  make  the  worse 
the  better  reason.  Their  arguments  in  defense  of  a  barefaced  outrage 
on  the  people  are  simply  silly  gabble.  In  theirzeal  to  defend  the  cause 
of  their  masters  they  furnish  the  most  unquestionable  evidence  that 
their  opponents  have  hold  of  the  heavy  end  of  the  stick.  Like  pigs 
swimming,  the  paddling  of  their  own  pa.vs  sap  their  own  vitals,  and 
leave  them  utterly  prostrate  and  defenseless.  The  Journal  of  Com- 
merce tells  us  in  a  boastful  and  triumphant  sort  of  way,  that,  etc. 
The  maudling  squeezix  of  the  San  Francisco  Merchant  pretends  to 
justify  the  sugar  commercial  infamy  by  declaring,  etc. 

The  most  touching  part  of  the  article  is  that  which  refers 
to  the  railroad  monopolists.  When  Governor  Stanford  reads 
it  he  will  exclaim,  with  a  financial  anguish  that  Caesar  could 
not  have  experienced,  "  Et  tu  Brute  !  "  for  it  is  not  recorded 
that  Brutus  ever  borrowed  any  money  of  the  imperial  auto- 
crat of  Rome  ;  and,  if  he  had,  he  would  have  paid  it  before 
he  stabbed  him,  "  for  Brutus  was  an  honorable  man." 


The  Irish  Land-League  has  gained  and  the  Union  lost 
another  statesman.  Senator  Jones,  Democrat,  of  Florida, 
has  joined  the  league,  and  become  an  orator.  The  occasion 
must  have  inspired  him,  for  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
heard  of  the  great  senator  from  the  Everglade  State  airing 
his  eloquence  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Indeed,  until 
we  saw  the  report  of  his  going  out  and  making  speeches  to 
the  Irish  Land-League,  we  must  acknowledge — humiliating 
as  it  may  be — that  we  had  quite  forgotten  the  existence  of 
but  one  Senator  Jones.  He  shall  be  remembered  hereafter 
in  company  with  bobby  ferral,  Logan,  R.  Guy  McClellan, 
Black-and-Tan,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fenn. 


The  Republican  party,  through  its  representatives  in  the 
Senate,  probably  never  presented  so  humiliating  a  spectacle 
as  when  the  Senate  was  kept  in  session  all  night  to  confirm 
the  appointment  of  Stratham  as  postmaster  at  Lynchburg. 
It  ended  as  it  ought  to  —  in  an  ignomimous  defeat,  the 
second  to  which  the  party  has  been  subjected  through  its 
disgraceful  efforts  to  bolster  up  the  pigmy  senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. Had  it  not  been  for  him  and  his  wretched  follower, 
the  Republicans  would  now  have  control  of  all  the  offices  of 
the  Senate.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  men  like  Edmunds 
and  Fry  should  vote  for  a  Riddlebarger,  a  Gorham,  or  a 
Stratham. 

<f  Gath,"  speaking  of  Senator  Sargent  in  connection  with 
the  Cabinet,  says  :  "  Ex-Senator  Sargent  is  a  native  of 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  was  once  a  type-setter  in  the  Govern 
ment  Printing  Office  at  Washington,  is  an  advocate  of 
woman's  rights,  and  is  a  hard-working  man  of  more  force 
than  judgment,  but  of  considerable  judgment  also."  The 
Chicago  Tribune  is  very  bitter  upon  our  ex-Senator.  It 
styles  him  "  Effigy  "  Sargent,  in  reference  to  his  having  been 
once  burned  in  effigy  at  the  Mission  by  certain  alien  scala- 
wags whom  he  had  displeased.  His  record  upon  the  Mor- 
mon question  is  also  being  somewhat  severely  criticised. 
Whether  Mr.  Sargent  carries  his  "  woman's  rights  "  doctrine 
to  the  extent  of  justifying  the  polygamous  marriage  relation 
we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  holds  very  liberal 
views  in  reference  to  the  Mormon  question.  His  appoint- 
ment to  the  Cabinet  would  give  greater  satisfaction  to  the 
Mormons  of  Utah  than  to  the  Republicans  of  California. 


The  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  took  place  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Since  that  time  our  country,  on  its  way 
to  greatness,  has  encountered  the  calamity  of  a  civil  war. 
Its  result  was  the  emancipation  of  slaves  and  the  solution  of 
the  only  difficult  problem  that  lay  in  the  path  of  national 
progress.  The  anniversary  of  that  surrender  took  Governor 
Bigelow,  of  Connecticut,  with  his  staff  and  two  regiments  of 
Connecticut  soldiers,  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  The 
occasion  was  a  happy  one,  and  some  of  the  incidents  of  the 
reunion  of  Northern  and  Southern  troops  are  significant. 
The  people  of  Charleston,  both  civil  and  military,  extended 
to  the  "Yanks  "the  most  generous  hospitality,  and  enter- 
tained them  in  the  best  manner.  They  were  given  a  grand  wel- 
come, and  the  occasion  was  celebrated  by  banquets,  powder, 
and  parade.  The  fraternization  was  complete  and  unreserved. 
Connecticut  soldier  boys  danced,  and  feasted,  and  tramped 
the  streets  with  former  rebels,  the  Yankees  wearing  palmetto 


leaves  for  boutonnieres,  while  Johnny  Reb  adorned  the  lapels 
of  his  coat  with  wooden  nutmegs  fastened  with  ribbons  of 
red,  white,  and  blue  ;  and  as  they  marched  they  sang  the 
anthems  of  the  war  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  The  refrain 
of  "Dixie"  mingled  in  concordant  harmony  with  the  song 
of  "  John  Brown's  body  lies  mouldering  in  the  grave."  The 
incident  has  a  grand  moral  lesson,  and  one  which  the  stal- 
wart Northern  politician  and  the  Southern  Bourbon  will  do 
well  to  heed.  When  this  infernal  "nigger"  question  shall 
have  been  finally  disposed  of,  we  shall  again  be  a  united, 
happy,  and  prosperous  people  ;  and  then  out  of  Johnny 
Yanks  and  Johnny  Rebs  will  come  that  great,  invincible 
American  party  that  will  dare  to  proclaim  American  senti- 
ments on  American  soil.  We  have  plowed  the  soil,  planted 
the  seed,  and  in  San  Francisco  garnered  a  harvest  of  first 
fruits.  It  is  the  seed-wheat  for  future  harvests  all  over  the 
nation,  South  and  North  ;  and  as  harvesters  let  no  Pope's 
Irish  apply. 

Editor  Argonaut:  Dear  Sir — In  the  "Editorial  Notes"  of  last 
week's  Argonaut  there  are  some  remarks  which  are  anything  but 
complimentary  to  me.  Even  had  I  made  all  the  remarks  imputed  to 
me,  I  fondly  hoped  that  there  was  still  enough  of  gallantry  left  in  the 
sterner  sex  to  protect  the  fair  from  insult  It  seems  to  me  the  editor  of 
a  paper  would  have  the  industry  to  verify  the  remarks  made  by  ail 
public  speakers,  and  more  especially  by  ladies,  before  publishing  them, 
and  especially  when  the  ideas  imputed  to  them  are  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  life  and  character  of  these  parties,  justice  requires  an  editor 
to  make  speakers  responsible  only  for  the  ideas  they  express.  You  de- 
scribe me  as  saying  that  "  Gladstone  was  a  treacherous  and  double- 
dealing  tyrant,  who  was  making  a  consummate  fool  of  himself  on  his 
infamous  journey  down  to  posterity."  What  I  did  say  was: 
"  Gladstone,  who,  for  several  years  has  been  proclaiming  to  the  world 
that  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  were  intolerable  ;  that  her  people 
were  down  -  trodden,  her  peasantry  debased  by  famine  and  ex- 
cessive exactions,  and  that  they  were  in  a  condition  of  serfdom, 
has  thrown  off  the  mask  and  appears  in  his  plain  tyrannical  garb.  Glad- 
stone, by  his  preaching  liberty  and  practicing  oppression,  has  made  a 
laughing-stock  of  himself,  and  his  name  will  go  down  in  history  as  a 
synonym  for  insincerity,  hypocrisy  and  treachery,  a  fit 
exponent  of  perfidious  Albion."  It  is  utterly  untrue  that 
the  league  had  anything  to  do  with  burning  Gladstone  in  effigy. 
The  undersigned  knew  nothing  about  any  such  intention,  nor  did  any 
member  of  the  league,  so  far  as  I  know.  No  one  would  deplore  any 
act  of  brutality  like  this  more  than  I  would.  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
any  act  or  policy  of  injustice.  Regretting  having  to  take  up  so  much 
space  in  your  paper,  and  hoping  that  hereafter  you  will  extend  to  the 
reports  of  ladies'  league  meetings  that  gallant  courtesy  which  we 
ladies  expect  from  men  and  gentlemen,  I  am,  Mr.  Editor,  yours  truly, 

Mrs.  Jerome  Deasey. 

Mrs.  Jerome  Deasey,  having  plunged  herself  into  a  heated 
political  discussion,  and  taken  the  rostrum  as  a  public 
speaker,  is  entitled  to  just  that  amount  of  courtesy  which  is 
due  to  any  man  in  the  same  position.  Gallantry  is  only  due 
to  ladies  when  found  in  character.  It  is  not  possible  for  the 
Argo?iaut  to  verify  remarks  made  by  public  speakers.  It 
quoted  Mrs.  Deasey's  remarks  as  they  appeared  in  the  daily 
journals,  and  if  they  were  not  correct  Mrs.  Deasey  should  not 
have  allowed  them  to  remain  unchallenged.  If  Mrs.  Deasey's 
audience  did  not  burn  Gladstone  in  effigy,  that  statement 
should  also  have  been  corrected.  Gladstone  does  not "  preach 
liberty  and  practice  oppression,"  and  is  not  a  "  tyrant,"  and 
has  not  "  made  a  laughing  stock  of  himself,"  and  his  name 
will  not  "  go  down  in  history  as  a  synonym  for  insincerity, 
hypocrisy,  and  treachery/1  and,  in  our  opinion,  Albion  is 
not  "  perfidious."  We  also  regret  the  space  taken  by 
Mrs.  Deasey  in  our  columns,  and  we  will  take  meas- 
ures against  its  recurrence  by  extending  to  the  female 
politicians  of  the  Irish  league  the  "  gallant  courtesy"  of 
paying  them  no  further  attention.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  en- 
gage in  a  quarrel  of  words  with  women,  and  the  Argonaut 
does  not  desire  to  continue  a  controversy  with  Mrs.  Deasey, 
for  whom  we  have  all  the  respect  that  is  due  to  a  lady  who 
champions  a  cause  that  possesses  so  little  merit  as  the  one 
she  represents.  Mrs.  Deasey  rents  of  Mr.  O'Connor  a  piece 
of  land  on  Union  Street,  where  she  works  a  most  excellent 
floral  garden.  It  is  an  ornament  to  the  neighborhood.  The 
writer  wishes  she  owned  it,  and  had  not  to  pay  rent  to  her 
Irish  landlord  for  its  use  ;  and  yet  he  does  not  believe  that 
in  the  event  of  her  questioning  the  value  of  the  rented 
premises,  she  would  feed  potatoes  filled  with  needles  to  Mr. 
O'Connor's  cow,  nor  shoot  him  if  he  passed  along  Union 
Street,  or  do  anything  unbecoming  to  her  gentle  sex.  But  if 
"  no  rent "  is  proper  in  Ireland,  then  "  no  rent  "  is  proper  in 
America  ;  and  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  O'Connor,  James  Phe- 
lan,  the  Hibernia  Bank,  and  of  Messrs.  Fair,  Mackay, 
Donahue  and  Donahoe,  Sullivan  and  O'SulIivan,  McCarthy, 
McGinniss  and  McCabe,  Finnegan,  Hannagan  and  Fitzpat- 
rick,  the  Murphys  of  San  Jose,  and  thousands  of  other  good 
Irish-American  citizens,  the  Argonaut  cannot  allow  the 
doctrine  to  go  unchallenged,  nor  the  agitators  in  that  direc- 
tion unrebuked.  The  Argonaut  apologizes  to  Mrs.  Jerome 
Deasey  and  the  ladies  of  the  Eva  Land-League  that  it  does 
not  approve  their  sentiments,  their  actions,  nor  endorse  the 
motives  that  animate  them  to  hold  public  meetings  to  con- 
demn the  government,  and  the  officials  and  laws  of  a  gov- 
ernment with  whom  our  country  is  in  friendly  alliance,  and 
with  whom  our  American  citizens  are  in  personal  sympathy. 


MUSICAL    GOSSIP. 


A  Letter  to  Sylvia. 


Mr.  Raphael  Semmes,  a  gentleman  whose  name  will  carry 
many  readers  back  into  the  days  of  war,  has  just  been  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Marion  Adams,  of  Louisville.  Among  the  dec- 
orations of  the  church  wherein  the  ceremony  took  place  was 
a  miniature  copy  in  flowers  of  the  ship  Alabama,  the  famous 
Confederate  vessel  commanded  by  the  bridegroom's  father. 
The  battle-flag  and  pennant  of  the  Confederacy  floated  from 
the  masts. 

The  Boston  Post  says  that  the  most  horrible  case  of  in- 
sanity in  the  Massachusetts  Asylum  is  that  of  a  man  who 
imagines  that  he  is  a  Chicagoan.  He  gets  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  to  brag. 

"  I  used  to  read  in  books  that  if  you  looked  a  lion  sternly 
in  the  eye  he  would  quail.  The  British  Lion  is  evidently 
not  properly  constructed,  or  else  my  book  lied." — Charles 
Parnell.  

Fresh — "  May  I  have  the  pleasure  ?  "  Miss  Society — 
"Oui."  Fresh — "What  does  'we'  mean?"  Miss  S. — "  O, 
U  and  I." 


"  Six  Girls  "  is  the  title  of  the  latest  novel.  It  is  expected 
that  a  sequel  entitled  "Our  Broken  Gate"  will  be  issued 
soon. 


My  Dear  Sylvia  :  I  wish  some  one  would  publish  a 
book  of  nice  opening  apologies,  for  the  benefit  of  negligent 
letter-writers.  I  believe  I  will  do  it  myself.  One  might 
easily  compose  excuses  suited  to  all  occasions  and  emergen- 
cies— flowery  fibs,  for  epistles  of  ceremony  and  obligation  ; 
dishonest,  but  probable  reasons  for  the  delay  of  ordinary 
communications  ;  and  affectionate  protestations  of  unchang- 
ing, though  tardily  expressed  fidelity,  for  the  use  of  lazy  lov- 
ers. Don't  you  think  such  a  work  would  sell  well  ? — and  will 
you  speak  for  a  copy  yourself?  I  suppose  the  idea  occurred 
to  me  just  now  because  I  was  wishing  very  much  that  I 
knew  of  some  conciliatory  formula  or  other  with  which  to 
break  a  silence  that  you  will  acknowledge  has  been,  on  my 
part,  magnificently,  if  unpardonably,  prolonged.  But  as  no 
ready-made  plea  for  forgiveness  suggests  itself,  I  shall  have 
to  be  content  with  stealing  into  your  presence  by  means  of 
telling  you  how  I  would  like  to  get  there.  Yes,  it  is  a  long 
time  since  I  have  written  ;  and  after  meeting  Margery  the 
other  day,  and  hearing  about  your  thirst  for  news — musical 
news  particularly — off  there  in  the  country,  I  was  ready,  with 
Charles  Lamb,  to  declare  myself  a  "brute-beast  and  a  rhi- 
noceros," for  having  neglected  you  so  many  weeks.  And 
now  what  do  you  want  to  hear  about?  Margery  says  you 
read  my  occasional  contributions  to  the  Argonaut,  and  that 
some  things  in  them,  as  well  as  not  in  them,  do  not  suit  you 
exactly.  You  think  I  am  "prone  to  wander,"  to  begin  with  ; 
and  not  gossipy  enough  ;  and  that  I  might  write  about  the 
new  music  by  name,  as  they  do  about  the  fashions  in  the 
"  Vanity  Fair"  column  ;  and  that  I  might  tell  before-hand 
what  is  going  to  happen — that  I  might,  in  brief,  be  musically 
"  omniprecipient,"  as  a  Mrs.  Partington  old  lady  said  the 

other  day.     Well,  Sylvia but  why  should  I  seek  to  justify 

myself?  Let  me  atone  for  past  short-comings  by  telling 
you  in  private  what  I  have  hitherto  neglected  to  mention 
in  public.  Margery  said  that  one  of  your  special  requests 
was  for  the  names  of  some  "  pieces  to  play  to  people."  At 
first  I  looked  at  her  in  astonishment,  for  the  last  I  knew  of 
your  practicing,  you  were  working  away  at  that  enchanting 
Polonaise  of  Chopin's,  and  if  that  isn't  a  piece  to  play  to 
people,  I  would  like  to  know  what  is.  When  I  said  as  much 
to  Margery,  she  laughed  a  little,  and  answered  hurriedly  : 
"  Oh,  you  must  not  think  that  Sylvia's  taste  is  degenerating, 
or  that  she  wants  to  give  up  classical  music  ;  but  the  truth  is 
half  the  people  who  hear  her  play  can't  appreciate  that  sort 
of  thing.  They  want  something  with  a  'tune'  to  it  ;  some- 
thing that  tickles  their  ears,  and  doesn't  overtax  their  musical 
comprehension.  Above  all,  something  that  isn't  too  long." 
Yes,  my  dear,  I  know  how  it  is  ;  so  well,  indeed,  that  I 
might  have  saved  myself  the  first  shock  of  surprise  I  felt  at 
your  message.  And  how  lucky  I  am  to  have  heard  of  one 
or  two  little  things  you  will  be  sure  to  like.  The  first  of 
them  is  "  Pomponnette."  It  is  an  air  of  the  Louis  XV.  times, 
slightly  modernized  and  put  into  shape  by  Albert  Parsons,  I 
think.  But  if  you  want  to  get  hold  of  a  little  melody  that  is 
tinkling  and  coquettish,  and  full  of  fine  ladies  sweeping 
about  in  court  dresses,  making  finer  bows,  and  taking  won- 
derful stately  steps,  be  sure  and  send  for  "  Pomponnette." 
Besides,  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  play — right  under  your  fingers, 
and  musically  good,  too.  Then  there  is  a  Gavotte  by  Stern- 
berg, (Opus  twenty,  to  be  exact,)  than  whichnothing  could  be 
cleverer  or  more  pleasing.  You'll  thank  me  fer  telling  you 
that,  when  you  have  once  read  it  over,  though  it  is  a  more 
difficult  composition  than  the  air  a  dattser  of  the  wicked 
French  king's  days.  Did  you  know,  by  the  way,  that 
Sternberg  intends  to  live  in  this  country,  and  that 
he  and  his  young  wife  sailed  from  Bremen  last  month 
for  America  If  "  Pomponnette "  and  the  Gavotte  are 
not  enough,  I  would  add  a  "Love  Song,"  by  Henselt, 
to  my  repertoire.  There,  you  have  a  bit  of  pure  senti- 
ment, as  distinguished  from  mawkish  sentimentality,  which 
is  very  nice  indeed.  More  charming  still,  and  of  quite 
another  style,  is  a  "  Spinning  Song,"  that  Salter  has  written. 
It  is  not  new,  but  few  people  play  it,  and  it  has  not  been 
thrummed  to  death,  like  LitolfPs  composition  of  the  same 
name.  As  for  what  is  about  to  happen,  can  you  ask  or  wish 
more  when  I  tell  you  that  a  series  of  six  orchestral  concerts, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Louis  Homeier,  will  be  given 
this  month  ?  Mr.  Homeier's  success  last  year  as  a  con- 
ductor and  director  is  well  enough  remembered  by  all  lovers 
of  good  music  to  insure  him  their  sympathy  and  apprecia- 
tion. Committees  of  prominent  musical  people  have  taken 
the  matter  in  hand  to  secure  the  musicians  against  pecu- 
niar)' loss.  The  managers  are  Messrs.  John  Parrot,  Jr., 
Alfred  A.  Wheeler,  J.  E.  Tippett,  D.  W.  Loring  and  Julius 
Weber.  Among  some  forty  names  of  patrons  (all  social  and 
musical  leaders)  are  those  of  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister,  Mrs.  John 
Parrot,  Mrs.  Daniel  Cook,  Mrs.  J.  L.Rathbone,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre, 
Mr.  S.  O.  Hunt,  and  Messrs.  Alvord,  Davis,  May,-  Redding, 
Sharon,  Gray,  Powers,  Kelleher,  Lisser,  and  Weill.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  concerts  is  to  promote  the  cause  of  good  music  in 
San  Francisco,  and  the  profits — if  there  be  any — will  be  set 
aside  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  second  series  in  the  spring. 
This  first  series  will  be  given  at  Piatt's  Hall  on  successive 
Friday  afternoons,  at  three  o'clock,  beginning  with  the 
eleventh  day  of  the  present  month.  The  concerts  must  be 
given  in  the  afternoon,  because,  as  stated  in  the  prospectus, 
it  is  impossible  to  bring  the  musicians  together  in  the  even- 
ing, on  account  of  their  permanent  engagements  at  theatres 
and  other  places  of  amusement.  Mr.  Homeier  is  said  to 
have  succeeded  in  selecting  an  efficient  orchestra  from 
our  best  resident  musicians,  and  has  pledged  himself  to  make 
the  concerts  representative  of  the  most  famous  works  of  the 
great  composers.  Overtures  by  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schu- 
bert, Weber,  Mendelssohn,  and  Wagner  are  promised  ;  also 
symphonies  from  the  first  three  writers,  and  miscellaneous 
compositions  of  much  interest  and  merit.  The  undertaking 
deserves  success.  All  who  pretend  to  be  musical  should 
give  their  support  and  enthusiastic  interest.  The  music- 
lovers  of  Boston,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago  look 
forward  with  certainty  to  regular  performances  of  the  best 
music,  and  we  of  San  Francisco  may  be  able  to  do  likewise 
if  enterprises  of  this  kind  are  substantially  encouraged  nnd 
sustained.  I  shall  write  to  you  immediately  after 
concert  is  given.     Until  then,  yours,  as  ever, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


HOMCEOPATHIC    PILLS. 


Being  a  Dialogue  Between  a  Believer  and  a  Skeptic. 


Scene — A  Laboratory. 

Skeptic — "  So  you  still  adhere  to  the  Hahnemann  theory 
of  infinitesimal  doses.     Is  it  as  popular  as  ever?  " 

Believer — "  More  and  more  popular.  It  grows  in  favor 
every  day,  but  perhaps  there  is  not  such  general  adherence 
to  high  dilutions." 

Skeptic — "  What  are  high  dilutions  ?  " 

Believer — "  From  the  hundredth  to  the  two  hundredth. 
The  larger  number  of  practitioners,  however,  probably  do 
not  go  beyond  the  thirtieth  decimal  trituration." 

Skeptic — "  Decimal  triturations  !  It  was  once  altogether 
centesimal  triturations,  was  it  not  ?" 

Believer — '*  There  is  possibly  a  little  modification  here. 
The  decimal  is  superseding  the  centesimal." 

Skeptic — "  But  that  is  a  big  change,  between  tens  and  hun- 
dreds. However,  if  one  believes  in  these  triturations,  he  is 
not  likely  to  care  much  whether  his  drug  comes  through  a 
hogshead  or  so  of  water  more  or  less." 

Believer — "  Hogsheads  of  water  !  Why  do  you  exagger- 
ate in  this, unfair  manner?" 

Skeptic — "Exaggerate?  Let  us  look  into  your  charge  a 
little.  Drugs,  you  say,  are  attenuated  through  thirty  dilu- 
tions—we will  not  explore  the  region  of  the  high  potencies. 
Now,  what  is  a  dilution  ?  To  begin,  what  is  the  first  deci- 
mal dilution?" 

Believer — "  One  grain  of  a  drug,  or  the  mother-tincture, 
diluted  in  nine  drops  of  alcohol  or  water." 

Skeptic — "  So  I  understand.  And  the  second  dilution  is  a 
drop  of  the  first  dilution  in  nine  drops  of  alcohol  or  water — 
let  us  say  water.  And  the  third  is  a  drop  of  the  second  sim- 
ilarly diluted  through  nine  parts  of  water  ;  and  the  fourth  is 
a  drop  of  the  third  similarly  attenuated,  and  so  on.  Am  I 
right?" 

Believer — "  Distinctly  so." 

Skeptic — "  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  say  so.  Are  you 
in  a  humor  for  a  little  arithmetic  ?  Out  with  your  pencil, 
then,  and  set  down  how  many  drops  of  water  are  required 
for  the  thirtieth  dilution — that  is,  how  many  drops  of  water 
would  be  required  if  we  carried  the  whole  of  the  mother- 
tincture  through  thirty  attenuations.  It  is  ten  drops  for  the 
first — that  is,  the  tincture  and  the  water  make  ten — a  hun- 
dred in  the  second,  a  thousand  in  the  third." 

Believer— -"  Quite  right." 

Skeptic — "  Yes  ;  it  is  exactly  so.  We  continue  to  multiply 
by  ten.  The  fourth  dilution  makes  10,000  drops  ;  the  fifth 
100,000.  But  we  may  as  well  jump  the  intermediate  dilu- 
tions, and  set  down  i,c>co,c<)0,ooo,cxx»,oco,C)Cio,ckx),ckx3,c)oo,ooo 
drops  as  the  requisite  number  for  the  thirtieth — being  just 
one  nonillion,  that  being  the  term  for  the  eleventh  group  of 
numeral-  orders.  I  am  afraid  a  good  many  hogsheads  of 
water  would  be  required  to  hold  this  number  of  drops. 
Have  you  a  liquid  scale  at  hand?" 
.    Believer — "  Not  at  the  moment." 

Skeptic — "  That  is  unfortunate,  for  you  will  have  to  take 
my  word  for  it  that  there  are  61,440  drops  in  a  gallon.  Now, 
the  capacity  of  the  great  Croton  reservoir  in  Central  Park, 
New  York,  is  one  billion  and  thirty  million  gallons  ;  1,030,- 
000,000  multiplied  by  61,440  gives  us,  as  a  result,  63,283,200,- 
000,000,  or,  let  us  say  in  round  numbers,  sixty-three  trillions 
of  drops  of  water.  This  is  the  contents  in  drops  of  the  res- 
ervoir. It  is  a  large  number,  but  a  glance  at  the  two  lines 
of  figures  shows  us  at  once  that  it  is  not  nearly  enough  for 
the  thirty  dilutions.  How  many  reservoirs  will  give  it,  then  ? 
Let  us  divide  our  one  nonillion  by  these  sixty-three  trillions, 
and  see.  Can  you  carry  the  figures  in  your  mind's  eye  ? 
Let  .me  set  them  down  for  you.  Here  they  are  :  1,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,  divided  by  63,000,000,000,- 

000,  give  us Why,  it  takes  my  breath  away  !     My  dear 

sir,  in  order  to  put  a  drop  of  mother-tincture — the  whole 
drop,  understand — through  thirty  dilutions,  we  should  need 
nearly  sixteen  quadrillion  RESERVOIRS  of  the  capacity  of 
that  in  Central  Park  !  Here  are  the  exact  figures — 15,873,- 
015,873,015,873,  and  a  fraction.  This  is  dilution  with  a  ven- 
geance ! " 

Believer — "  Can  there  be  so  much  fresh  water  on  the  con- 
tinent?" 

Skeptic — "  So  much  fresh  water  on  the  conti?ie7it  /  My 
good  sir,  you  have  little  idea  of  what  this  amount  of  water 
means.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to 
grasp  a  number  so  large  as  this  ;  so  let  us  see  if  we  can  ex- 
press the  amount  of  liquid  required  in  larger  bulks  with 
fewer  numerals.  I  do  not  know  the  area  of  the  Central 
Park  reservoir,  but  upon  the  map  it  appears  to  be  about  half 
a  mile  in  extent  in  one  direction,  and  a  little  less  in  the 
other,  but  it  tapers  somewhat  toward  one  end.  Now,  if  we 
estimate  that  a  mile  square  would  contain  five  such  reser- 
voirs, we  are  pretty  close  to  the  facts — sufficiently  so  for  our 
present  purpose.  The  geographers  estimate  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  world  to  contain  about  two  hundred  million 
square  miles.  The  surface  of  the  world  is,  then,  capable  of 
containing  one  billion  reservoirs  like  that  of  Central  Park. 
But  we  want  space  for  over  fifteen  billion  such  reservoirs  ; 
and  to  hold  this  number  you  will  find  that  we  should  abso- 
lutely require  15,873,015  worlds,  and  a  fraction  !  Here  are 
the  figures.  Nearty  sixteen  million  worlds,  the  entire  sur- 
face of  each  being  covered  with  water." 

Believer — "  But  the  Croton  reservoir  is  comparatively 
shallow." 

Skeptic—"  Not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet  deep — let  us 
say  fifty  feet.  Let  us  therefore  deepen  our  billion  reservoirs 
standing  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  until  they  extend  down- 
ward to  the  centre,  becoming,  say,  four  thousand  miles  deep, 
that  being  about  one-half  the  diameter  of  the  earth  at  the 
equator.  This  will  increase  their  capacity 'some  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  thousand  times,  (that  is,  would  do  so 
if  their  area  were  uniformly  maintained  ;)  so  that,  if  the  world 
were  composed  wholly  of  water,  it  would  require,  at  the  very 
least,  roughly  calculated,  more  than  forty  worlds  in  order  to 
obtain  one  nonillion  drops  of  water — that  is,  understand,  to 
put  the  mother-tincture  through  thirty  decimal  dilutions.  If 
the  world  were  a  cube  instead  of  a  sphere,  a  tolerably  exact 
calculation  could  be  given  :  it  would  then  require  nearly 
thirty-eight  worlds  of  water  ;  as  it  is,  if  we  say  forty-five, 
we  shall  underrate  the  number,  but  a  few  worlds  of  water 


more  or  less  are  of  no  moment.  Now,  remember  that  for 
every  dilution  we  must  multiply  the  preceding  sum  by  ten. 
It  would  thus  require  four  hundred  and  fifty  worlds  of  water 
for  the  thirty-first  dilution  ;  four  thousand  five  hundred  for 
the  thirty-second,  and  so  on,  the  fortieth  dilution  needing 
four  hundred  and  fifty  billion  worlds  of  water !  If  the 
twenty  million  stars  which  the  great  telescopes  reveal  in  the 
heavens  were  all  composed  of  liquid,  they  would  not  nearly 
supply  water  enough,  unless  averaging  twenty-two  thousand 
five  hundred  times  larger  than  our  world,  to  put  one  drop  of 
tincture  through  forty  dilutions-^and  yet  people  are  con> 
stantly  cured  by  doses  of  the  one-hundredth  dilution  ! " 

Believer — "This  is  preposterous  !" 

Skeptic — "  So  it  is— but  the  figures  are  approximately  cor 
rect,  nevertheless.  Verify  them  for  yourself.  But  under 
stand,  it  is  easy  enough  to  get  the  thirtieth  dilution.  Thirty 
vials,  containing  ten  drops  of  water  each,  would  enable  you 
to  do  so — but  a  drop  from  the  thirtieth  vial  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  one  nonillionth  of  the  original  drug." 

Believer — "You  are  in  some  way  altogether  out,  for  homceo- 
pathy  is  brilliantly  successful." 

Skeptic — "  My  dear  sir,  the  vital  principle  of  homceopathy 
is  similia  similibus  cura?itur — 'like  cures  like' — as  we  all 
know,  and  practitioners  may  at  their  pleasure  give  doses 
from  the  crude  drug  to  the  two  hundredth  dilution.  I  there- 
fore say  nothing  about  homceopathy — indeed,  I  find  no  fault 
with  infinitesimal  doses,  if  anybody  likes  them.  I  should 
prefer  myself  ten  drops  of  the  thirtieth  dilution  to  ten  drops 
too  much  of  any  drug  you  may  name.  I  affirm  nothing  ;  I 
deny  nothing — I  have  simply  amused  myself  with  a  few 
figures,  that  is  all." — O.  B.  Bunce  in  "  Bachelor  Bluff?1 


To  My  Little  Janet. 
Three  years  old  to-day,  my  darling, 

Three  years  old  you  are  to-day  ; 
And  the  little  feet  not  weary 

After  three  miles  of  the  way. 

For  the  sky  was  bright  and  sunny 
O'er  the  way  that  you  have  passed, 

And  the  path  was  strewn  with  flowers — 
But,  my  child,  it  can  not  last. 

Few  will  be  the  years  of  sunshine, 

Short  the  way  that's  strewn  with  flowers. 

For  the  path  will  soon  grow  rugged, 
As  the  sky  in  anger  lowers. 

I  would  that  I  could  save  my  darling 
From  the  grief  that  comes  to  all  ; 

I  would  that  I  could  shield  my  darling 
From  the  storms  that  soon  will  fall. 

But  whene'er  the  path  grows  rugged, 
And  the  storms  come  thick  and  fast, 

Firmly  keep  this  rule,  my  darling, 
And  you'll  come  out  safe  at  last : 

When  the  way's  beset  by  dangers, 
And  the  clouds  shut  out  the  light, 

Let  your  rule  upon  life's  highway 
Always  be — Keep  to  the  right. 


November,  1881. 


Caspar  Schenck. 


A   Poet 
Alone  he  dwelt  in  a  lonely  tower. 

Friendless,  forsaken,  save  for  his  dreams  ; 
Save  for  his  clouds,  his  birds,  his  blossoms ; 

Save  for  his  winds,  and  his  laughing  streams. 

The  world  swept  by  with  its  wealth  and  fashion, 
Its  beauty  and  power  —  and  knew  him  not. 

Alone  he  dwelt  in  summer  and  winter. 

With  a  grand,  great  heart  that  brake  slow,  I  wot. 

Always  alone  with  his  dreams  and  longings, 

With  his  great,  strong  soul,  and  his  breaking  heart ; 

And  close  beside  him  a  mighty  city, 

Filled  with  music,  and  work,  and  art  ! 

******* 

Now  he  is  dead — how  they  crowd  around  him  ! 

Weeping,  regretful,  remorseful,  too  ; 
Looking  down  at  the  fallen  eyelids, 

The  folded  hands  that  were  white  and  true. 

Grand  in  his  life,  in  death  he  was  grander, 
Lying  so  still,  while  the  world  looked  on. 
"  If  we  only  had  known  !  "  it  sighed  and  shivered, 
"  How  great  he  was,  before  he  was  gone!  " 

The  lips  were  stirred  in  a  calm,  sweet  smiling, 

The  brow  had  a  glory  of  peace  untold  ; 
Living,  he  dwelt  alone  forever  ; 
Dead,  immortal  as  gods  of  old  ! 
November,  1881.  Fanny  Driscoll. 


In  the  Norwegian  division  of  the  Paris  Electrical  Exhibi- 
tion there  is  shown  a  woodpecker  caught  by  its  beak  on  the 
top  of  a  telegraph-pole.  The  account  given  informs  us 
that  the  bird  became  a  victim  of  the  sound  produced  by 
the  telegraph  wires,  which  it  mistook  for  that  of  certain  in- 
sects on  which  it  feeds.  According  to  UElectricite,  this  vast 
yEolian  harp,  made  by  telegraph  wires,  has  produced 
other  effects  quite  as  singular.  Thus  it  appears  that  because 
of  it  wolves  have  completely  disappeared  from  districts 
where  they  were  previously  numerous. 


From  Gotama,  the  Buddhist  :  "  '  How  are  we  to  conduct 
ourselves  with  regard  to  womankind?'  '  Do  not  see  them.' 
'But  if  we  should  see  them,  what  then?'  'Abstain  from 
speech.'  'But  if  they  should  speak  to  us,  what  then?' 
'  Keep  wide  awake,  friend.' " 


"  Now  that  the  Government  is  at  peace  with  college  stu- 
dents," says  the  Philadelphia  Sun,  "  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
permanent  and  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made  to 
settle  them  upon  some  reservation  where  they  are  not  likely 
to  break  out  soon." 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


The  autobiography  of  "Mark  Rutherford,"  edited  by  his  friend, 
Reuben  Shapcott,  is  a  remarkable  book.  Whether  it  be  an  autobiog- 
raphy or  not,  it  has  the  realism  of  actual  experience.  One  reads  it 
with  the  intensest  interest,  in  eager  expectation  of  a  final  advent  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  the  feeling  is  one  of  great  disappointment  when, 
arriving  at  the  conclusion,  there  is  no  change.  It  is  the  story  of  an 
English'dissenter,  who.  as  a  youth,  goes  from  the  blasting  atmosphere 
of  an  English  dissenting  household  into  the  ministry.  George  Mac- 
Donald  and  Charles  Kingsley  have  given  us  graphic  pictures  of  the  al- 
most unexceptional  hypocrisy,  vulgarity,  and  "deadly  commonplace" 
of  the  lower  and  middle-class  dissenters  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day. 
This  book  but  confirms  the  former  statements,  and  serves  to  illustrate 
its  influence  on  a  sensitive  mind.  We  have  much  of  the  same  disease 
in  America,  and  not  always  in  the  churches  which  in  England  are 
termed  dissenting.  Rutherford  exists  as  an  "independent"  preacher 
for  a  certain  period,  and  then,  his  conscience  dictating,  enters  the  Uni- 
tarian Church.  Still  unsatisfied,  he  finally  leaves  the  ministry  entirely, 
and  enters  into  a  secular  calling.  His  narrative  is  the  morbid  chronicle 
of  a  morbid  man.  It  is  the  story  of  an  unsettled  mind,  not  unsettled 
for  better,  that  is.  the  only  condition  in  which  there  is  any  hope  for  a 
man's  soul — but  for  worse.  Some  minds  are  able  to  work  out  what 
churchmen  call  salvation  in  a  single  struggle.  Carlyle  says  that  he 
wrestled  with  the  spirit  until  he-had  come  to  a  decision.  Many  are  not 
capable  of  that,  and  so  continue  in  an  unceasing  analysis  of  self  that 
ends  in  a  spiritual  benumbment,  unless  they  have  the  experience  of  Car- 
lyle's  young  man  who  had  got  into  "  mental  doubts  "  ;  "apriest  came 
and  sprinkled  moonshine  over  him,  and  then  all  was  clear  !  "  But  if 
Mr.  Rutherford  had  worked  hard  in  his  vocation,  worked  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge,  and  not  hesitated  and  wasted  time  in  an 
unhealthy  dallying  with  negative  propositions,  he  would  have  had  a 
different  resulting  experience.  He  became  morbid  through  his  "exag- 
geration of  a  single  topic" — his  soul's  doubts — and  ended  with  that 
spiritual  negation,  agnosticism.  This  book  can  do  little  good  in  the 
world  ;  its  effect  can  only  be  discouraging.  It  but  calls  attention  to  the 
bitter  refrain  : 

"  How  many  a  glorious  record  had  the  angels  of  me  kept, 

Had  I  done  instead  of  doubted,  had  I  warred  instead  of  wept." 
Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  New  York  ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's. 


"Household  Hints,"  by  Emma  Whitcomb  Babcock,  is  the  latest 
number  of  Appleton's  "Home  Books."  It  begins  with  culinary  ad- 
vice and  cooking  recipes,  and  then  branches  off  into  short  talks  on 
household  subjects.  The  cookery  department  purports  to  be  based  on 
"  common  sense."  The  household  advice  resembles  very  much  that  in 
a  former  book  of  this  series,  "Amenities  of  Home,"  but  it  contains 
very  much  that  is  both  new  and  good.  Some  of  the  advice  might  be 
considered  rather  novel,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  not  entirely  wrong.  As, 
for  instance,  the  writer  says,  in  referring  to  "family  jars"  :  "When 
the  mournful  day  arrives  on  which  the  young  husband  first  '  rises  to  ex- 
plain '  in  a  new  and  unlover-like  way,  if  the  wife  responds  in  the  right 
spirit  she  may  check  a  long  series  of  similar  performances."  The 
author  has  evidently  "  been  there"  herself,  and  with  the  "right  spirit." 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  ;  for  sale  by  James  White,  23  Dupont 
Street ;  price  60  cents. 

Three  books  of  especial  interest  have  appeared  during  the  month — 
Frank  Vincent's  "  Norsk,  Lapp,  and  Finn,"  Paul  du  Chaillu's  "Land 
of  the  Midnight  Sun,"  and,  lastly,  Kate  Tytler's  "A  Scandinavian 
Summer. "  They  all  describe  a  part  of  the  globe  which  has  been  a  closed 
book  to  the  majority  of  the  world.  Kate  Tytler  visited  Norway  during 
Du  Chaillu's  sojourn  in  that  country,  and,  as  she  says,  was  continually 
asked  by  the  people  whether  she  knew  him,  who  seemed  overjoyed  when 
she  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Her  narrative  is  told  in  an  easy,  flow- 
ing manner,  with  seemingly  no  omissions  of  incident.  Everything  is 
described  with  sometimes  rather  wearisome  minuteness.  Concerning 
her  arrival  at  Throndhjem  Miss  Tytler  says  :  "  It  seemed  so  odd  to  be 
wandering  about  the  streets  of  a  strange  city  on  foot,  after  ten  o'clock 
at  night,  yet  in  broad  daylight,  so  that  we  could  not  realize  the  lateness 
of  the  hour;  and  the  oddest  thing  was  that  everything  was  so  quiet." 
Miss  Tytler  is  by  no  means  intense,  but  becomes  mildly  excited  over 
the  scenery  of  Norway,  although  one  derives  a  better  knowledge  of 
facts  from  her  rather  calm  descriptions  than  from  some  of  the  wild  rav- 
ings which  we  have  read  elsewhere.  As  a  guide-book  for  a  trip  to  these 
northern  regions  we  should  think  her  work  would  be  invaluable,  since 
she  gives  hints,  suggestions,  and  warnings,  corrects  the  faults  of  ' '  Mur- 
ray," and  adds  many  other  useful  items  regarding  expense,  living,  etc. 
Her  bits  of  history  are  sufficiently  condensed  and  to  the  point  as  not 
to  weary  the  reader  and  lumber  the  narrative  in  the  manner  of  many 
similar  traveling  authors.  Published  by  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York ; 
for  sale  at  Bancroft's. 

The  latest  number  of  E.  E.  Hale's  juvenile  historical  series  is  called- 
"  Stories  of  Adventures,  Told  by  Adventurers. "  As  its  title  states,  it 
is  a  series  of  extracts  taken  from  the  tales  of  travelers.  Mr.  Hale  inter- 
sperses the  different  narratives  with  discussions  concerning  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  statements,  or  further  history  of  the  narrators.  Every 
quarter  of  the  globe  is  embraced  in  the  descriptions,  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  famous  travelers,  from  Sir  lohn  Mandeville  to  Von  Humboldt.  Mr. 
Hale  states  in  the  preface  that  he  does  not  present  to  the  reader  com- 
plete lives  and  adventures  of  the  various  individuals  ;  but  wishes,  by  his 
mode  of  giving  mere  extracts  from  their  works,  to  awaken  a  thirst  for 
more.  With  some  this  may  succeed  ;  but  we  think  that,  with  the  great 
majority,  ponderous  tomes  of  travel  will  discourage  by  their  prolixity 
and  bulky  detail.  Published  by  Roberts  Brothers  ;  for  sale  at  Ban- 
croft's ;    price,  $1.  

"The  Human  Figure,"  in  the  "  Art  Hand- Book  "  series,  contains  a 
series  of  chapters  giving  hints  on  proportion,  color,  and  composition  in 
drawing  and  modeling.  It  is  written  by  Henry  Warren,  the  president 
of  the  Water-Color  Society,  and,  in  a  practical  manner,  embodies  that 
gentleman's  experience  and  observations  in  that  branch  of  art.  Pub- 
lished by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's. 

We  can  not  refrain  from  saying  that  we  think  the  New  York  Critic 
is  gradually  displacing  the  New  York  Natioii  as  the  literary  organ  of 
the  country.  By  any  one  having  a  literary  bent  it  is  read  with  the 
keenest  appreciation,  journalists  do  not  read  journals  very  closely, 
but  the  writer  laid  aside  one  number  of  the  Critic  four  times  to  take  up 
other  work,  and  four  times  resumed  it,  with  a  mental  anathema  upon 

his  weakness. Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  a  little  poem 

in  our  issue  of  the  15th  of  October,  entitled  "The  Woes  of  Women," 
which  ended  with  :  "Thousands  of  sorrowing  souls  drift  through  to 
the  Bay  of  Eternity."  The  editor  of  a  Buffalo  journal  writes  us  that 
its  author,  a  beautiful  actress,  Augusta  Chambers,  was  not  long  ago 

"  arrested  on  the  street,  screaming  drunk,  and  locked  up." The 

November  Eclectic  contains,  among  other  articles,  ' '  The  Place  of  Rev- 
elation in  Evolution,"  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Fowle  ;  "  Arthur  Penrhyn 
Stanley,"  by  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare;  "Rambles  Among  Books",  "A 
Legend,"  by  Emily  Pfeiffer;  "AVolumeof  French  Souvenirs,"  by  H. 
Schiitz  Wilson;  "  Bormus :  A  Linus  Song,"  by  Ellice  Hopkins; 
"  Kith  and  Kin,"  by  Jessie  Fothergill ;  "  Cherubino  :  A  Psychological 
Art  Fancy";  "  The  Mind's  Mirror,"  by  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson  ;  "Worry," 
by  Dr.  J.  Mortimer  Granville  ;  "  Miss  Rossetti's  New  Poems  ";  literary 

notices,  foreign  literary  notes,  science,  and  art,  and  miscellany.- 

"The  American  republic,"  says  the.  Critic,  "listens  with  respect  even 
to  the  comments  of   Henry  James  Jr. "     This  is  delicious.     The  italics 

are  ours. Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Brander 

Matthews,  has  drafted  the  following  laws  for  the  composition  of  vers  de 
societe,  or  "  familiar  verse,"  as  he  prefers  to  say  :  1.  Never  be  vulgar. 
2.  Avoid  slang  and  puns.  3.  Avoid  inversions.  4.  Be  sparing  of  long 
words.  5.  Be  colloquial,  but  not  commonplace.  6.  Choose  the  light- 
est and  brightest  of  measures.  7.  Let  the  rhymes  be  frequent  but  not 
forced.  8.  Let  them  be  rigorously  exact  to  the  ear.  9.  Be  as  witty  as 
you  like.  10.  Be  serious  by  accident.  11.  Be  pathetic  with  the  greatest 
discretion.     12.  Never  ask  if  the  writer  of  these  rules  has  observed  them 

himself. Messrs.  Warne  &  Co.  will  issue  a  new  volume  by  Mr.  H. 

R.  Clinton,  entitled  "  From  Crecy  to  Assye ;  Four  Centuries  of  the 
Military  History  of  England." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    LOST    ISLAND. 


A  Legend  of  the  Treasure-laden  Galleons  of  the  Occidental  Main. 


The  next  day  broke  upon  them  in  calm,  majestic  beauty. 
The  intensely  blue  waters  were  only  rippled  with  a  light 
wind  from  the  northwest,  and  the  tints  of  the  sky  and  water, 
ever  changing  with  the  coming  day,  were  of  a  brilliancy  and 
beauty  a  painter  could  scarcely  hope  to  imitate.  The  morn- 
ing watch  on  the  schooner  had  cleared  and  washed  down  the 
deck,  and  put  all  things  in  order.  All  hands  had  had  their 
breakfast,  and  were  smoking  their  pipes,  when  the  captain 
called  them  aft.  The  captain,  since  daylight,  had  had  his 
cabin  table  covered  with  some  old  yellow  manuscripts  and 
charts,  which  he  and  the  mate  had  been  carefully  studying. 
He  spoke  to  them  thus  : 

"  Men,  we  have  made  a  fair  voyage,  and  have  enough 
seal-skins,  furs,  and  ivory,  with  other  truck,  to  give  each  for 
his  share  some  heavy  rolls  of  Spanish  dollars.  But  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  we  are  new  at  the  most  important  point 
of  our  voyage,  and  every  man,  if  he  implicitly  obeys  my 
orders,  shall  have  enough  from  this  voyage  to  make  him 
comfortable  the  rest  of  his  life.  There  is  an  island  not  far 
from  us,  which  is  not  set  down  upon  the  charts  ;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  dangerous  reefs,  but  I  know  how  to  enter 
the  only  harbor.  This  island,  unvisited  by  ships  or  men, 
with  vast  reefs  and  rocks,  has  been  for  years  the  haunt  of  fur- 
seals,  sea-otter,  and  other  sea  animals,  which,  never  molested 
by  man,  are  easily  taken,  and  we  can  collect  here  such  a 
cargo  of  skins  as  no  other  vessel  ever  carried  to  a  mar- 
ket. I  expect  from  you  obedience  to  every  order,  and  woe 
to  the  man  who  endangers  the  success  of  all  of  us  by  a 
blunder  or  disobedience,  for  the  number  of  his  mess  may 
prove  missing.  And  now,  keep  a  sharp  lookout  to  leeward 
and  ahead,  and  the  man  who  first  sees  land  shall  have  a 
Spanish  doubloon  and  two  bottles  of  rum." 

This  was  enough  to  open  the  eyes  of  all  hands,  and  the 
lookout  from  the  deck  and  spars  of  the  Albatross  was  so 
carefully  kept  that  a  sea-gull's  wing  could  not  cut  the  horizon 
without  notice. 

At  the  last  sound  of  the  ship's  bell  at  noon,  there  came 
from  the  masthead  a  sonorous  cry  of  "  Land  ho  !  " 

"  Where  away  ?  "  cried  the  captain. 

"  Dead  ahead  ;  perhaps  a  point  to  leeward.  Reefs  and 
rocks " 

"  Look  sharp,"  replied  Captain  Bangs,  "  and  when  you 
make,  standing  up  among  the  trees,  a  sharp  needle-shaped 
rock,  eighty  feet  above  tide  water,  hail  again." 

In  about  half  an  hour  again  the  cry  was  heard  : 

"  Needle  rock  about  twelve  miles  off  ;  looms  up  above  the 
feef." 

The  captain  now  went  aloft  with  his  glass,  and,  after  sight- 
ing the  land-marks,  came  down,  and  laid  his  course  direct 
for  the  rock.  This  was  soon  reached,  and,  passing  into  the 
channel  through  the  reefs  lying  directly  ahead  and  on  either 
side  of  it,  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  in  about  half  an  hour 
the  schooner  was  safe  in  the  little  harbor  described  by  Don 
Nicolas  Nicasio.  Around  it  was  the  tall,  rocky  barrier,  and 
on  the  top  of  the  beach,  plain  in  view,  stood  the  building 
against  the  rocks,  put  up  by  the  Spaniards  years  before.  It 
looked  very  old  and  much  weather-worn  ;  the  door  seemed 
swinging  on  its  hinges,  -and  the  two  windows  appeared 
broken  in,  admitting  winds  and  storms,  but  still  the  house 
itself  was  intact,  and  apparently  strong  enough  to  last  for 
many  years.  The  captain  came  to  anchor  near  the  beach, 
just  below  the  old  building,  and  putting  out  an  anchor  from 
the  head  and  stern,  kept  the  schooner  steady  in  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tide.  Everything  was  made  snug,  and  by  night- 
fall a  boat  had  been  unlashed  and  lowered,  fully  equipped 
and  provisioned  for  her  crew  to  start  on  a  cruise  for  seal  and 
otter-skins. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  boat  and  the  whole  crew  were 
off,  after  receiving  very  strict  orders  from  the  captain  how 
to  proceed.  They  were  directed  to  sail  round  the  southwest 
end  of  the  island,  into  the  many  channels  among  the  reefs, 
search  out  and  establish  a  proper  camp,  and,  in  taking  the 
seals  and  sea-otters,  to  avoid  killing  the  females,  and  also  to 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible, doing  anything  that  would  drive  them 
away  from  the  island.  They  were  not  to  return  until  the 
captain  went  out  and  gave  them  further  instructions.  They 
were  soon  well  out  of  sight,  and  the  captain  and  Paul 
Bridger  stood  looking  over  the  rail  into  the  water.  There, 
just  before  them,  not  many  yards  off,  was  the  smooth  piece 
of  water  where  the  beautiful  Spanish  girl  had -been  taken 
down  so  ruthlessly  by  the  sea  monster,  and  never  again 
seen,  and  not  much  further  off  were  the  time-worn  ribs  of 
the  great  galleon.  The  mate  and  captain  took  the  jolly 
boat,  and  landing,  went  up  to  the  house.  They  pushed  the 
door  on  its  rusted  hinges,  and  entered  amid  the  dirt,  dust, 
and  cobwebs  that  obscured  the  interior — the  first  human 
beings  that  had  entered  for  so  many  long  years.  Rusted 
and  decayed  weapons  were  seen  in  corners  of  the  room,  and 
among  them  the  remains  of  the  harpoons,  tackle,  and  gearing 
that  had  been  used  in  destroying  the  dreaded  devil-fish. 
In  one  corner,  on  a  rude  couch  or  bunk,  lay  the  bleached 
skeleton  of  the  faithful  black  dwarf.  The  large  bones,  the 
curved  spine,  and  the  enormous  length  of  the  arm  bones,  indi- 
cated beyond  doubt  whose  remains  they  were  ;  and  if  there 
had  been  a  doubt,  to  remove  it,  they  found  suspended  over 
him,  from  a  copper  nail,  a  package  containing  the  fragments 
of  a  very  small  black  satin  slipper,  and  from  the  same  nail  a 
strong  line,  on  which  were  strung  fifty  of  the  hideous,  par- 
rot-like beaks  of  the  many  devil-fish  he  had  slain  to  accom- 
plish his  vengeance.  The  bones  were  covered  by  a  few 
shreds  of  decayed  skins  that  he  had  worn,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  they  must  have  lain  there  some  thirty  years.  They 
pushed  open  the  door  of  the  inner  room.  There  stood  the 
closet,  with  its  false  back,  firm  in  its  place,  concealing  the 
hidden  entrance.  They  first  buried  the  bones  of  the  dwarf 
carefully,  and  then  cleared  out  the  rooms  of  the  dirt  and 
rubbish,  and  restored  them  to  some  order.  Then  they 
opened  the  closet,  and  found  on  its  shelves  some  dishes,  (a 
few  of  silver,)  and  many  household  implements.  The  cop- 
per screws  they  removed,  and  then  put  the  closet  to  one 
side,  and  exposed  the  stone  door.  The  key  was  hanging  in 
its  hidden  place,  and,  after  much  time  and  patience,  they 
were  able  to   push    back    the    bolts,   and   then   the  great 


stone  on  its  pivot,  after  which  they  entered  this  storehouse 
containing  so  many  millions  of  wealth. 

Everything  was  evidently  undisturbed  as  it  had  been  left 
by  Don  Nicolas  Nicasio.  The  bales  of  silks  and  spices 
were  in  the  small  cave.  On  the  shelves  were  the  boxes  con- 
taining the  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  ;  valuable 
articles  of  many  kinds  were  stored  around,  and,  removing 
the  sand  a  few  feet,  they  took  up  a  teak-wood  plank  that 
partly  covered  the  treasure  vault.  There  they  found  a  great 
mass  of  copper-bound  kegs  and  boxes,  which  contained  mil- 
lions in  golden  ingots  and  coin.  Everything  was  found  as 
described  in  the  old  yellow  manuscript  of  Don  Nicolas  Ni- 
casio. 

Captain  Bangs  and  Paul  Bridger  went  aboard  the  schooner, 
and  commenced  operations.  The  crew  had  opened  the 
hatches,  and  overhauled  the  packages  of  furs  to  expose 
them  to  the  sun  for  repacking.  They  found  little  trouble  in 
making  their  way  to  the  ballast,  which  was  mostly  composed 
of  cobble-stones.  To  remove  tons  of  these  was  hard  work, 
but,  both  being  very  strong  men,  and  having  the  best  of 
tackle,  they  very  rapidly,  by  a  plank  chute  and  hoisting  gear, 
put  them  all  over  the  side  to  make  way  for  the  kegs  of  silver. 
To  bring  the  heavy  weight  of  bullion  on  board,  the  captain 
had  provided  over  two  dozen  iron  rails,  such  as  are  used  on 
railroads,  and  with  them  had  constructed  timber  frames  to 
support  them.  On  this  short  railroad  were  to  be  used  two 
small,  strong  cars.  As  the  distance  from  the  deck  to  the 
treasure  cave  was  only  about  a  hundred  feet,  and  down  a 
gradually  inclined  plane,  it  was  not  difficult  to  put  the  treas- 
ure on  board.  First,  they  removed  the  many  tons  of  silver 
concealed  in  the  sand,  to  replace  the  cobble-stones  and 
serve  for  ballast.  Their  cargo  of  furs  and  skins  was  a 
light  one  in  its  nature,  and  there  was  plenty  of  room  for 
heavy  freight.  After  their  ballast  of  silver  had  been  securely 
put  in  its  place,  and  well  concealed,  they  went  aft  to  the 
cabin,  and,  removing  the  planking  from  over  the  run,  placed 
there  many  tons  of  the  more  valuable  metal,  gold.  To  do 
all  this  occupied  them  about  six  days,  and  then  they  had  re- 
moved all  signs  of  the  labor  they  had  done.  To  find  a  safe 
place  for  boxes  containing  diamonds  and  precious  stones, 
the  captain  had  prepared  secret  lockers  in  his  stateroom 
and  cabin.  These  were  perfectly  concealed  from  observa- 
tion, with  secret  springs  to  open  them,  only  known  to  the 
mate  and  himself.  They  had  now  put  all  the  treasure  aboard 
the  Albatross  that  they  thought  prudent  to  risk  in  the  vessel 
for  the  voyage,  and  it  certainly  amounted  to  an  immense 
sum  ;  but  then  there  was  plenty  left.  They  placed  every- 
thing ready  for  their  next  voyage,  and  carefully  closed  the 
secret  entrance,  leaving  the  house  to  be  entered  and  exam- 
ined by  the  sailors  without  any  hindrance.  They  thus  left 
no  clue  to  the  real  nature  of  their  visit  to  the  island.  The 
next  labor  was  to  put  in  order  the  schooner  and  equipments 
in  such  fashion  that  there  should  be  no  indication  of  the 
work  they  had  been  about.  By  this  time  a  fortnight  had 
passed,  and  it  was  necessary  to  go  and  carry  supplies  to  the 
crew. 

Captain  Bangs  did  not  like  to  leave  the  schooner  without 
some  one  aboard,  and  agreed  with  Paul  Bridger  that  he 
should  remain,  while  he  himself  would  take  a  boat  with 
some  supplies  for  the  sailors.  He  would  remain  with  them 
a  week,  and  direct  their  further  proceedings.  Paul  Bridger 
was  well  pleased  to  remain.  He  had  two  or  three  times  at- 
tempted to  climb  the  rocky  wall  that  concealed  the  interior, 
but  only  succeeded  once,  when  he  obtained  a  partial  view  of 
a  beautiful  valley,  filled  with  exuberant  vegetation,  and  a 
small  lake  or  bay.  The  whole  seemed  to  him  a  perfect  Gar- 
den of  Eden.  He  was  determined  to  explore  it,  and  now 
found  an  opportunity.  After  the  captain  had  left,  he  got  out 
the  jolly  boat,  put  in  some  provisions,  took  his  knapsack, 
containing  necessary  things  for  exploring  expeditions,  and  a 
small  rifle,  and  then,  as  it  was  early  morning,  set  forth.  Out 
in  the  bay  there  was  a  strong  current  setting  toward  the  sea; 
floating  on  it  were  often  green  leaves  and  twigs  of  trees.  By 
following  this  up  he  knew  that  he  should  find  the  passage 
that  led  through  the  rocky  wall.  Accordingly,  rowing  care- 
fully along,  he  soon  came  to  a  little  nook,  and  turning  round 
a  rocky  point,  there  greeted  his  vision,  rushing  foaming  out, 
a  torrent  of  water  from  a  channel  about  fifty  feet  wide.  It 
was  clearly  impossible  to  ascend  it  at  present ;  but  as  the 
tide  rose  and  fell  in  the  bay  about  eight  feet,  by  waiting  for 
low  water  and  the  turn  of  the  tide,  he  might  pass  through  it. 
After  waiting  awhile,  the  water  became  smooth,  and  soon  the 
flood  tide  set  the  other  way.  Taking  advantage  of  this,  he 
found  that  the  channel  made  a  turn  obliquely,  and  was  invis- 
ible from  the  bay.  Floating  along  with  the  tide,  he  found 
only  a  narrow  passage,  wide  enough  for  a  whale-boat,  and  on 
either  side  a  continuous  ledge  of  sharp-pointed  rocks, 
which  no  boat  could  pass.  Above  him,  over  a  hundred  feet 
high,  through  a  ragged,  narrow  opening,  the  sky  was  visi- 
ble. He  found  this  channel  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
long.  Suddenly,  turning  a  rocky  point,  he  found  before  him 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  that  could  be  imagined — he 
had  never  seen  anything  to  equal  it.  The  placid  bay  spread 
out  in  an  oval  -form,  about  half  a  mile  in  length  and  a 
quarter  in  width.  The  wall  of  rock  bounded  its  lower  end, 
but  there  was  no  visible  outlet.  It  was  perhaps  five  fathoms 
in  depth,  on  a  white  sandy  bottom,  and  clear  as  crystal.  At 
its  upper  end  a  beautiful  valley  extended  in  a-  north- 
westerly direction  through  the  island  for  miles,  where  the 
rocky  wall  surrounding  it  attained  its  greatest  elevation — 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  whole  valley  was 
filled  with  a  varied  vegetation,  extending  in  many  places  to 
the  top  of  the  ridge.  Groups  of  trees,  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical,  were  to  be  seen  on  reaching  the  shore,  and  plants, 
shrubs,  and  flowers  in  a  profusion  rarely  ever  seen  ex- 
cept in  the  tropics.  On  the  low,  sandy  shore,  by  the  water, 
were  two  groves  of  the  cocoanut  palm.  Little  clumps  of 
orange  and  lemon  trees  were  to  be  seen,  and  bunches  of 
banana  and  plantain  trees.     The  bay  was  full  of  fish. 

Landing  on  the  white-sand  beach,  our  explorer  was  satis- 
fied. He  had  rediscovered  a  most  favored  spot  on  the  earth's 
surface,  and  was  probably  the  fourth  person  who  had  ever 
seen  it.  Millions  of  sea  and  land-birds  appeared  to  be  its 
only  inhabitants,  saving,  perhaps,  a  large  kind  of  squirrel  he 
saw  running  about,  and  some  white  goats,  of  which  latter  he 
saw  half  a  dozen  gazing  down  in  surprise  at  him  from  the 
rocks.  He  made  fast  his  boat,  took  his  knapsack  and 
rifle,  and  walked  up  the  valley  through  little  glades  and 
meadows    of  soft   grass,   amid  groves  of  trees,   with  flow- 


ers and  fruits  in  great  profusion  around  him.  Each  mile  of 
the  way  one  beautiful  landscape  succeeded  another.  After 
walking  about  three  miles,  he  could  see  that  the  valley  was 
rising  to  its  highest  altitude,  and,  amid  groves  of  ever- 
green oaks,  adorned  by  a  drapery  of  gray  moss,  were  many 
clear  springs,  which,  uniting  their  waters,  formed  the  stream 
that  ran  through  the  valley  to  the  bay. 

He  now  concluded  to  return  to  the  shore  and  prepare  a 
meal,  as  he  had  not  stopped  to  eat.  Fording  the  stream  at  a 
shallow  place,  he  returned  on  the  other  side.  After  a  long 
walk,  he  at  length  came  in  view  of  the  inner  bay.  The 
island  appeared  to  be  about  fourteen  miles  long,  and  from 
five  to  eight  wide.  The  birds  were  in  great  numbers,  and 
so  tame  as  to  be  almost  troublesome,  fearlessly  alighting 
on  him  as  he  passed  along.  Not  far  from  his  boat  was  a 
thick  clump  of  orange  trees,  overrun  by  vines,  where  were 
some  kids  at  play.  Having  had  no  fresh  provisions,  he 
thought  one  might  be  spared  for  him,  and  raising  his  rifle, 
shot  it  dead.  The  report  was  not  louder  than  the  crack  of 
a  whip,  and  was  nearly  lost  in  the  thicket  of  trees.  The  little 
white  kid  fell  among  his  astonished  fellows,  who  com- 
menced bleating  at  such  a  strange  event.  Other  goats  came 
running  up  to  find  the  cause  of  the  cries,  and  seemed 
equally  at  loss  to  understand  the  matter.  They  put  their 
noses  to  the  body  of  the  kid,  and  increased  the  noise  by  their 
cries.  Paul  stood  watching,  sorry  that  he  had  killed  it.  As  he 
stood  leaning  upon  his  rifle,  gazing  at  the  dying  struggles  of 
the  little  creature,  there  was  a  rustling  of  the  foliage,  a  crack- 
ling of  dry  twigs.     He  looked  up  in  surprise. 

With  a  light  bound  there  darted  from  the  foliage  a  beau- 
tiful girl. 

[to  he  continued,] 


The  work  of  excavating  the  ruins  of  Morrell's  warehouse 
in  New  York  is  in  progress.  No  other  fire  in  that  city  ever 
consumed  such  a  collection  of  precious  articles.  Collections 
of  curios,  paintings,  and  bric-a-brac,  the  results  of  the  labors 
of  years;  heirlooms,  letters  and  portraits  of  dead  relatives 
and  friends,  and  family  bibles,  with  genealogies  written  down 
in  them,  are  some  of  the  lost  things  for  which  no  substitutes 
can  answer.  Relics  and  records  have  been  destroyed  the 
loss  of  which  is  a  direct  loss  to  the  city.  There  was  general 
pleasure  at  the  news  that  the  sword  which  Major  Robert 
Anderson  wore  at  Fort  Sumter  had  been  recovered  in  the 
ruins.  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  lost  a  rare  copy  of  Audu- 
bon's "  Birds  of  America."  Among  others  who  lost  libraries 
were  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  W.  B.  Fits,  H.  H.  Elliot,  Ed- 
ward Flynn,  W.  C.  Cornet,  Daniel  Barbey,  N.  W.  Thayer, 
C.  R.  Thorne,  Dion  Boucicault,  J.  M.  Weeks,  and  W.  H. 
Phipps.  Mr.  Boucicault  also  lost  valuable  manuscripts  and 
stage  costumes.  Miss  Jennie  Lee,  the  actress,  lost  all  her 
wardrobe  and  jewelry.  Mademoiselle  Pauline  C.  Fischer, 
the  prima  donna,  lost  sixty-five  opera  scores.  The  value  of 
furs  lost  is  estimated  at  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  Reverend  George  H.  Hepworth  lost  furniture 
that  had  been  in  his  family  for  generations.  Mr.  George 
Ticknor  Curtis  lost  mahogany  furniture  one  hundred  and 
forty  years  old,  and  a  valuable  library.  Mrs.  Congressman 
Einstein  lost  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  wedding  presents. 
Mr.  Andrew  McKinney  lost  paintings  worth  eighty  thousand 
dollars.  H.  Humphrey  Moore,  the  artist,  lost  all  the  furni- 
ture of  his  studio,  draperies,  old  armor,  skeletons,  some  five 
hundred  sketches,  and  a  large  painting,  "Almeh  ;  or,  The 
Dream  of  the  Alhambra."  The  heaviest  loser  is  Mr.  W. 
H.  Gebhard,  a  wealthy  traveler.  He  has  roamed  all  over 
the  world,  picking  up  whatever  interested  him.  His  collec- 
tion included  idols  from  Japan,  idol  pictures  from  Hindoostan, 
and  oddities  from  many  out-of-the-way  places.  The  value 
hasbeen  putat  sixty  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Cornelius  Vander- 
bilt had  many  works  of  art  and  pictures  destroyed.  Mr.  J. 
H.  Parsons  had  traveled  through  Egypt  and  Algiers  taking 
photographic  views.     All  were  destroyed. 


Count  Andrassy  and  friends  were  recently  hunting  in  the 
mountains  near  Hesdat  (Wallachia).  On  the  return  from 
one  of  their  expeditions,  they  met  in  front  of  a  castle  a 
richly  dressed  Wallachian  girl,  walking  up  and  down  on  the 
terrace  with  her  spindle  in  her  hand.  The  gentlemen  natu- 
rally were  struck  by  the  appearance  of  the  handsome_/<zto, 
and  freely  indulged  in  exclamations  concerning  her  beauty. 
The  nearer  they  approached  the  more  the  fata  tried  to  avert 
her  face  ;  but  was  finally  closely  surrounded,  and,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  all  present,  tenderly  embraced  by  Count  An- 
drassy, who  had  recognized  his  daughter  Ilona,  and  with  pa- 
ternal pride  complimented  her  upon  her  appearance.  While 
the  gentlemen  were  hunting,  the  ladies  (mother  and  daugh- 
ter) had  visited  the  neighboring  valley,  Vela  Feri,  and  were 
so  smitten  with  the  pretty  costumes  of  the  Wallachian  peas- 
ant girls,  that  the  Countess  Ilona  borrowed  the  Sunday  at- 
tire of  3.fata  to  meet  the  returning  huntsmen  in. 


It  always  pays  to  be  polite,  as  this  incident  of  the  recent 
railway  accident  in  France  shows  :  M.  Loevensohn,  a  gen- 
tleman about  to  be  married  in  October,  had  made  a  hurried 
journey  to  Chauxfonds  to  take  leave  of  his  fiancee  previous 
to  serving  his  twenty-three  days  in  the  reserve  army. 
Pressed  for  time  to  join  his  regiment,  and  being  very  tired, 
he  took  a  sleeping-car  at  Dijon  by  the  Marseilles  express  to 
Paris.  As  he  was  getting  into  it  he  heard  a  lady  clamoring 
for  a  sleeping-car,  but  there  was  no  other.  With  gallantry 
he  gave  up  his,  and  refused  her  offer  to  pay  for  it.  This  lady 
was  killed  in  the  collision,  and  M.  Loevensohn  escaped  with- 
out so  much  as  a  bruise. 


One  of  the  Barons  Rothschild,  of  London,  who  was  in- 
vited out  to  tea  not  long  ago,  is  said,  by  the  English  corres- 
pondent of  the  Boston  Herald.,  to  have  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  examining  the  curious  and  beautiful  trifles  scattered 
about  his  hostess's  drawing-rooms.  The  next  day  the  lady 
whose  guest  he  had  been  was  amazed  to  receive  a  visit  from 
a  representative  of  the  baron,  who  made  her  a  formal  offer 
to  purchase  several  of  the  objects  of  art  that  had  struck  the 
Rosthschild's  fancy.  The  proposition  was  positively  de- 
clined. 

A  Syracuse  maiden  has  promised  to  marry  five  different 
men.  The  papers  refer  to  her  as  "a  promising  society 
belle." 
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SA  TURD  A  Y,  NOVEMBER  5,  1881. 


There  is  but  one  standard  for  weighing  all  questions  that 
agitate  the  public.  There  is  but  one  standpoint  of  observa- 
tion, where  a  just  and  proper  view  can  be  obtained  of  con- 
tending forces.  The  law  must  be  observed  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances.  The  nation,  the  party,  or  the  in- 
dividual that  loses  sight  of  the  law,  and  does  not  conform 
to  its  mandates,  assumes  an  indefensible  position.  This  is 
emphatically  true  in  a  government  like  ours,  where  the  laws 
are  made  by  the  people,  administered  by  the  people,  and  in 
which  there  are  no  exclusive  privileges  conferred,  and  where 
no  exceptional  powers  are  delegated  to  any  class.  The  pub- 
lic man  who  dares  to  do  his  duty,  and  the  public  journal 
which  is  fearless  in  the  performance  of  its  duty,  have  but 
one  honest  course  to  follow.  They  have  one  infallible  test 
to  apply  to  all  questions  which  arise  to  divide  public  opinion. 
The  inquiry  that  should  be  made  is  :  What  is  the  law  ?  The 
publicist,  the  editor,  the  citizen,  or  the  party  leader  may,  if 
he  thinks  the  law  is  wrong,  agitate  its  repeal  or  reform.  If 
all  legal  remedies  fail,  and  all  efforts  at  peaceful  reform  are 
found  inadequate,  then,  lying  beyond  the  existing  law  and 
without  the  possibility  of  peaceful  change,  there  remains  the 
last  resort  of  a  wronged  and  injured  people,  viz.:  revolution. 
The  right  of  revolution  is  the  right  of  self-defense ;  it  is  a 
law  to  itself,  and  may  not  be  properly  resorted  to,  except  by 
the  consent  of  a  majority,  honestly  obtained,  after  all  peaceful 
efforts  have  been  tried  and  failed.  To  allow  a  minority 
under  any  circumstances  to  take  the  law  into  its  own  hands, 
is  dangerous,  and  imperils  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. Applying  this  test  to  all  the  public  questions  that 
have  agitated  the  nation,  the  State,  or  the  municipality  of 
San  Francisco,  we  have  found  no  difficulty,  so  far,  in 
taking  the  side  of  the  law.  To  encourage  obedience  to 
the  law  is  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  North,  in  obedience  to  the  law,  to  have  re- 
manded fugitive  slaves.  A  law  was  violated  by  the  South 
when  States  seceded.  Adherence  to  the  law  would 
have  spared  our  country  the  devastation  and  horrors 
of  civil  war.  We  recall  no  incident  in  the  history  of  our 
country  where  violence  has  been  resorted  to  with  profit  to 
the  parties  engaged  ;  and  certainly  no  instance  in  which  the 
best  interests  of  the  community  have  not  suffered  by  a  depart- 
ure from  legal  remedies.  Hence  we  look  with  disfavor  upon 
any  and  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  individuals  or  classes  to 
take  what  they  call  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  To  bring 
the  observation  down  in  its  application  to  local  affairs  to  a 
period  within  our  memory,  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  San 
Francisco  worked  less  evil  and  accomplished  more  good 
than  any  organized  opposition  to  law  that  ever  came  under 
our  notice.  This  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  organized 
and  conducted  under  the  forms  of  law,  that  its  operations 
were  orderly,  and  the  deliberative  acts  of  a  majority  of 
respectable  citizens.  It  was  in  the  early  history  of  a  State 
settled  under  anomalous  conditions,  by  people  gathered  has- 
tily from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  yet  it  would  have  been 
better  if  the  same  people  had  put  forth  the  same  effort  to 
reform  the  courts  and  secure  an  honest  administra- 
tion of  the  then  existing  laws.  It  is  the  opinion  of  all  reflect- 
ing minds  that  it  is  better  to  suffer  ills  or  inconveniences 
under  A-^  law  than  to  work  out  any  reform  in  opposition;to 


it.  The  Irish  rebellion  of  the  sand-lot  worked  incalculable 
injury  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  those  who  suffered 
most  were  the  laboring  classes.  There  has  never  beena  squat- 
ter organization  in  this  State  that  has  not  injured  honest 
settlers.  The  Mussel  Slough  uprising  has  caused  death,  and 
worked  injury  to  the  men  and  the  community  engaged  in 
attempting  to  set  law  at  defiance.  It  is  altogether  vain  and 
idle  to  oppose  Chinese  immigration  by  any  other  than  legal 
methods.  The  gravel-miners  will  eventually  be  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  law,  and  there  is  no  amount  of  gold  in  the 
Sierra  that  will  justify  the  illegal  destruction  of  a  single 
acre  of  land  in  the  valley.  To  uphold  the  law  is  a  duty  in 
all  cases  and  under  all  circumstances.  In  this  view  we  have 
opposed  all  uprisings  and  all  revolts  against  the  law.  We 
opposed  the  Irish  Land-League  because  it  was  in  defiance 
of  the  laws  of  England  and  of  civilization. 


The  pastoral  letter  of  Archbishop  McCabe,  of  Dublin, 
affords  us  an  opportunity  of  saying  what  we  have  long  de- 
sired to  say  to  that  intelligent  and  respectable  portion  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  people  for  whom  we  have  always  entertained 
respect.  The  final  and  utter  breaking  up  of  the  nefarious 
land-league,  to  which  the  pastoral  of  this  distinguished 
churchman  has  so  largely  contributed,  enables  us  to  write 
that  which  would  have  been  misinterpreted  if  it  had  been 
uttered  when  the  pack  of  miscreant  Irish  were  howling  at  us 
from  Irish -American  Hall,  and  were  vilifying  us  by  name 
in  the  Catholic  family  journal,  edited  by  a  Maynooth  priest, 
and  when  the  Pope's  Democratic,  political  Irish  pack  were 
baying  at  us,  and  hounding  after  us  in  full  cry.  In  such  a 
contest  as  that  in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  there  has 
been  no  time  to  pause  for  explanations  to  respectable  Irish 
people,  and  no  opportunity  afforded  to  draw  the  lines  as 
clearly  as  we  would  have  desired  between  the  decent  and 
the  infernal  element.  We  began  our  writing  when  the  vul- 
gar and  cowardly  alien  mob  of  Irish,  Germans,  and  French 
were  inciting  a  riot  from  the  sand-lot,  and  when  almost  the 
entire  daily  press  was  encouraging  them  by  open  approval 
or  cowardly  silence  ;  when  all  political  parties  stood  in  awe 
of  them,  and  when  the  Democratic  leaders  exhibited  a  pol- 
troonery that  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  Democratic  or- 
ganization. When,  on  one  occasion,  Archbishop  Alemany 
issued  against  them  a  pastoral  letter  in  the  interest  of  good 
order,  we  complimented  him  ;  nor  did  we  ever  admit  to  our 
columns  any  reflections  on  the  Catholic  Church  till  it  seemed 
to  us  that  the  political  movement  and  the  assault  on  our 
common  schools  had  the  sanction  of  the  church.  We 
did  not  retort  on  the  "  Catholic  family  journal,"  printed  under 
the  patronage  of  the  bishop,  and  supported  by  the  wealthy 
Catholics  of  the  city,  till  it  had  for  months  denounced  the 
writer  by  name  as  a  "  felon,"  "  renegade  Jew,"  and  "  son 
of  an  old  clothes-dealer  in  Chatham  Street,"  and  vilified  him 
by  every  disgraceful  and  lying  epithet  that  came  within  the 
vile  vocabulary  of  a  cowardly  priest.  In  such  a  contest,  and 
while  defending  our  home  during  the  night  with  armed  men 
from  the  open  menace  of  fire  and  assault,  because  we  would 
not  discharge  Chinese  servants  long  in  our  employ,  there  was 
no  time  that  seemed  appropriate  for  compliments  to  any  part 
of  the  community  that  was  akin  in  opinion,  religion,  or  po- 
litical sentiment  to  the  class  we  please  to  designate  as  the 
"  Pope's  Irish."  Now  that  the  sand-lot  no  longer  echoes 
with  vulgar  menace  to  society;  now  that  communism  no 
longer  threatens  to  steal ;  now  that  order  is  restored  in  our 
city  :  now  that  the  land-league  is  shown  to  have  been  what 
we  all  along  asserted — a  political  and  communistic  conspi- 
racy, upheld  in  America  by  demagogues  and  priests,  and  in 
Ireland  by  anglo-phobists,  politicians,  and  the  more  ignorant 
of  the  rural  clergy  ;  and  now  that  it  has  been  crushed  out  of 
existence  by  wise  legislation  and  the  firm  administration  of 
just  laws  ;  and  now  that  in  the  recent  municipal  election  in 
San  Francisco  we  have  rebuked  the  insolence  and  defeated 
the  party  conspiracy  between  the  Pope's  Irish,  low  Jews,  and 
renegade  Democrats,  we  are  at  liberty,  without  fear  of  mis- 
construction, and  without  the  fear  of  having  cowardice  at- 
tributed to  us,  to  say  that  toward  such  Irishmen  and  Catho- 
lics as  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  we  are  not  lacking  in  re- 
spect ;  that  in  San  Francisco  and  California  there  are 
churchmen  and  gentlemen,  men  of  Irish  birth  and  Roman 
Catholic  belief,  whom  we  would  not  willingly  offend,  whose 
opinions  we  respect,  and  for  whom  we  entertain  a  high 
personal  regard.  We  believe  that  this  class  would  not  ob- 
trusively thrust  their  religion  into  our  politics,  and  so  long  as 
they  do  not,  it  is  our  duty  not  to  obtrude  our  politics  into 
their  religion.  We  say  this  not  in  the  way  of  apology  for  our 
warfare  upon  their  meaner  countrymen.  It  is  their  misfor- 
tune that  they  are  allied  in  birth  with  an  ignorant,  dan- 
gerous, and  disturbing  class,  and  communicants  with  them  1 
in  a  church  whose  discipline  can  not  prevent  them  ; 
from  dragging  its  influence  into  American  politics.  It  is 
their  shame  and  not  ours  that  the  sentiment  of  Irish  nation- ! 
ality  is  not  left  at  Castle  Garden,  but  made  offensively  prom- 
inent in  our  affairs.  It  should  be  their  duty  to  discour-  j 
age  all  that  Hibernianism  on  our  soil  that  delights  to 
organize  in  civil  and  military  display  ;  that  carries  Irish 
Bags,  and  flaunts  the  shamrock  and  the  harp  in  St.  Patrick 
parades,  where  pictures  of  popes  and  emblems  of  the  church  . 


are  followed  by  priests  in  open  barouches  and  Pats  on  foot. 
It  is  proper  for  us,  as  Americans,  who  permit  no  connection 
between  our  State  and  our  religion,  to  remind  those  Irish- 
men who  are  Catholics  and  gentlemen  that  it  offends  us  to 
be  subjected  to  this  alien  class,  this  Irish  vote,  this  Catholic 
influence;  and  that,  while  we  blame  the  low,  the  ignorant, 
the  vulgar  for  their  constant  assertion,  we  do  not  hold  them 
blameless  that  they  make  no  effort  to  discourage  it. 


We  ask  respectable  Irish  property-owners  and  good  Cath- 
olics in  San  Francisco  to  read  again  the  pastoral  letter  of 
the  archbishop,  and  note  carefully  expressions  such  as 
"  scenes  of  lawlessness  which  disgrace  an  unchristian  rab- 
ble," "evil-doers,"  "youthful  culprits,"  "hardened  profli- 
gates," "  men  without  stake  or  interest  in  the  community," 
"  specious  programmes,"  "  unsafe  guides,"  "  teaching  com- 
munism." When  this  language  is  considered  timely  and 
proper,  as  coming  from  one  of  God's  good  bishops,  one 
clothed  with  divine  authority,  may  we  not  be  excused  if,  in 
the  heat  of  the  conflict,  there  came  from  our  carnal  and 
wicked  heart  expressions  less  euphonious  but  not  less 
strong  ?  The  "  no-rent  "  manifesto,  the  archbishop  declares, 
"assails  the  eternal  law  of  God,  and  strikes  at 
the  foundation  on  which  society  rests."  We  recom- 
mend that  those  Catholic  orators  and  writers  who  have  been 
assailing  us,  and  who  have  been  upholding  the  Irish  Land- 
League,  answer  this  accusation  of  the  highest  Catholic  au- 
thority of  Ireland.  Let  them  call  off  their  papal  dogs  from 
the  Argonauty  and  set  their  lances  in  rest  to  touch  the  shield 
of  this  Achilles  of  the  Roman  church.  Let  them  bend  their 
bows  for  nobler  game.  Let  them  reply  to  this  concise  state- 
ment of  the  very  reverend  archbishop,  who  is  only  two  re- 
moves in  authority  from  God  :  "  There  are  hundreds  of 
"  honest,  industrious  men  among  us  who,  trusting  to  their 
"  faith  in  the  public  conscience,  and  calculating  on  the  secu- 
"  rity  which  a  duly  constituted  government  is  expected  to 
"  give,  have  invested  the  fruits  of  their  years  of  toil  and  self- 
"  sacrifice  in  property,  from  which  they  hoped  they  and 
"  theirs  might  draw  the  means  of  an  honorable  subsistence. 
"  But  all  this  must  be  swept  away  by  the  breath  of  a  hand- 
"  ful  of  men,  the  bulk  of  whom  have  neither  stake  nor  in- 
"  terest  in  the  country.  We  disregarded  the  warnings  which 
"  cautioned  us  against  the  danger  that  lurks  in  the  specious 
"  programmes  pretending  to  aim  at  naught  save  the  redress 
"  of  the  wrongs  of  an  oppressed  people,  but  now  God's 
"  providence  has  forced  from  the  lips  of  the  unsafe  guides 
"  an  avowal  of  their  aims  ;  and  if  notice  to  pay  no  rents  be 
"not  the  teaching  of  communism,  communism  is  yet  to  be 
"  defined.  If  to-day  the  landlord's  claim  to  his  just  rent  be 
"  questioned,  who  will  guarantee  the  tenant's  right  to  his 
"  outlay  of  money  and  toil  to-morrow?  Injustice  will  repay 
"injustice,  and  in  the  day  of  retribution  the  wrong-doer  will 
"  be  laughed  at  when  he  seeks  for  sympathy  in  his  trouble." 
We  commend  to  the  lesser  dogs  of  the  yelping  pack  of  the 
Pope's  low  Irish  to  gather  themselves  together  in  the  corner 
groceries,  and  procure  some  one  to  read  the  whole  of  the 
pastoral  letter  to  them.  We  recommend  the  "  family  jour- 
nal, devoted  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Catholic  faith,"  to 
attempt  to  wriggle  down  and  out  of  its  support  of  the  pa- 
triot Parnell,  and  the  principles  of  the  "  Lague."  We  ad- 
vise that  those  Irish  Democrats  who  have  been  riding  this 
Irish  horse,  and  those  American  demagogues  who  have  been 
endeavoring  to  commend  themselves  to  the  "  Irish  vote," 
and  the  one  or  two  exceptional  Republicans,  like  Senator 
Logan,  to  contemplate  the  position  they  are  in,  and  see  if 
they  can  crawl  cleanly  and  gracefully  out  of  the  mud  of  this 
Irish  bog.  Let  intelligent  Irishmen  thank  us  for  the  bold 
denunciation  of  a  conspiracy  against  law,  order,  property, 
and  religion,  which,  if  it  had  prevailed  in  Ireland,  would 
have  made  them  propertyless,  and  without  government  in 
America.  Let  them,  in  their  own  interest,  unite  with  and 
uphold  us  in  our  warfare  against  the  dangerous  element  of 
their  own  nationality.  Let  them  assist  us  in  so  changing 
our  naturalization  and  election  laws  that  we  may  build  up 
an  American  party  that  will  not  fear  to  admit  to  its  member- 
ship honest,  intelligent,  property-owning,  Irish-born  citizens  ; 
a  party  charged  with  preserving  and  perpetuating  a  govern- 
ment which  shall  be  alike  the  inheritance  of  their  children 
and  ours. 

Having  late  in  life  entered  into  the  journalistic  profession, 
we  are  naturally  anxious  to  understand  what  is  the  true 
ethics  of  the  editorial  position.  One  of  the  important  ques- 
tions to  determine  is  what  we  may  do,  and  what  we  may  not 
do  for  money.  The  running  of  a  newspaper  is  the  only 
thing  in  the  world,  the  only  single  pursuit,  that  has  connected 
with  it  no  mercenary  motive,  and  the  editor  is  the  only  hu- 
man being  who  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions  rises  supe- 
rior to  any  personal  or  selfish  consideration.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  apostles  and  early  fathers  went  out  into  the 
world  to  preach  the  gospel  without  money  and  without  price. 
The  time  was  when,  in  ancient  Rome,  the  lawyer  served  his 
clients  gratuitously.  In  the  patriarchal  time  there  were  no 
salaries  attached  to  the  patriarchal  position.  Heroes  and 
warriors  served  their  country  for  patriotism.  Now,  in  these 
degenerate  days,  alas  !   all  the  preachers  of  the  gospel,  from 
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the  vicar  of  God,  installed  in  his  royal  palace  of  the  Vatican, 
down  through  cardinals,  prelates,  archbishops,  bishops, 
priests,  preachers,  ministers,  and  deacons — down,  down,  all 
the  way  down  to  the  "  old  boy  "  evangelist  who  is  playing 
his  fantastic  tricks  in  Reverend  Mr.  Jewell's  Methodist 
meeting-honse,  are  praying  and  preaching  for  pay.  A  new 
text  has  been  discovered  which  knocks  the  old  sentiment, 
*•'  without  money  and  without  price,"  into  a  theological 
cocked-hat ;  and  it  is  the  accepted  doctrine  of  all  kinds  of 
ecclesiasticism  that  "  the  servant  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  The 
lawyer,  too,  of  these  modem  days,  strange  to  relate,  but 
nevertheless  true,  works  for  money — takes  "retainers"  and 
contingents.  The  doctor  cures  for  coin.  Patriots  do  not 
hold  office  except  for  salaries,  or  the  wee  things  they  can 
pick  up  about  the  deck.  Soldiers  fight  for  pay,  and  judges 
administer  impartial  justice  for  monthly  compensation. 
Men  and  women  marry  for  money.  Money  makes  the  busi- 
ness mare  go.  It  is  the  lever  that  moves  the  world.  Every- 
body loves  money,  and  works  for  money — except  editors. 
Every  business  is  organized  to  make  money — except  the  jour- 
'nalistic.  Newspapers  are  established  for  the  promotion  of 
the  public  good,  and  editors  are  broad  humanitarians,  who 
toil  for  the  elevation  of  the  human  family.  These  truths  are 
just  now  being  demonstrated  by  disclosures  growing  out  of 
a  libel  case  between  the  Evening  Bulletin  and  the  Morning 
Chronicle.  The  good  man  who  owns  the  Chronicle  charged 
those  other  good  men  who  own  the  Bulletin  with  having, 
for  a  mercenary  consideration — to  wit,  the  sum  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars — changed  their  opinions  concerning  the 
Central  Pacific  railroad  and  its  managers.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  one  of  those  inexplicable  coincidences  that  occasion- 
ally perplex  the  minds  of  ordinary  men,  that  whereas  the 
Bulletin,  with  most  exemplar)-  persistence,  had  waged  a  war 
of  most  desperate  character  against  Stanford  &  Co.,  and  had 
said  that  the  hemp  was  grown  to  make  the  rope  to  twist  the 
neck  that  had  the  monopoly  of  bearing  Stanford's  head  ; 
had  opposed  Goat  Island  as  a  railroad  terminus,  and  had 
for  years  denounced  the  railroad  and  all  its  works — yet  it  sud- 
denly changed  its  tone ;  found  that  the  railroad  was  a  benefit 
to  San  Francisco  ;  that  Stanford  &  Co.  were  venturesome 
and  enterprising  citizens  ;  that  Occident  was  a  fine  horse  ; 
that  the  breeding-farm  at  Menlo  was  a  splendid  institution  ; 
and  that  by  the  building  up  of  a  railroad  system  centering  in 
our  harbor,  good  had  been  accomplished.  The  change  was 
so  sudden  that  it  took  away  the  Chronicle's  breath — it  must 
have  been  sudden  to  do  that — and,  in  a  moment  of  forget- 
fulness,  the  charge  of  mercenary  motives  was  preferred 
against  the  Bulletin.  And  now,  after  five  years,  learned 
counsel  are  arguing  the  demurrer.  We  question  whether  it 
is  libelous  to  charge  a  newspaper  with  taking  money  to  ad- 
vocate a  good  public  measure.  The  learned  Mr.  Woods  says 
it  is  not.  The  learned  Mr.  Highton  says  it  is.  And  here 
comes  in  a  curious  reflection.  If  the  learned  Mr.  Highton 
had  been  employed  by  the  Chronicle,  and  the  learned  Mr. 
Woods  by  the  Bulletin,  they  would  each  have  entertained 
different  opinions.  The  learned  and  excellent  Mr.  Woods 
would  have  thought  it  wrong  to  take  money.  That  is  what 
Billy  Woods  generally  thinks.  And  the  good  Mr.  Highton 
would  have  thought  it  right  to  take  money,  and  that  is  what 
the  excellent  Mr.  Highton  generally  thinks.  We  know  of 
but  one  lawyer  at  the  San  Francisco  bar  who  would  not  take 
a  retainer  on  either  side  of  any  respectable  case,  and  he 
is  the  only  one  whose  conscience  would  not  be  convinced 
by  the  argument  that  convinced  his  pocket.  The  lawyer's 
pocket  and  the  lawyer's  conscience  are  always  on  the  most 
friendly  terms.  It  does  not  follow  that,  because  a  journal 
suddenly  changes  sides,  or  becomes  healed  in  the  discussion 
of  a  public  question,  that  its  editors  are  influenced  by  money. 


When,  from  a  bitter  opponent  to  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company,  the  Chronicle  became  suddenly  converted  to  an 
enthusiastic  advocate,  did  any  but  bad  people  think  the 
Chronicle  had  been  approached  through  its  pocket  ?  When 
it  suddenly  broke  out  into  denunciation  of  Sandwich 
Islands  slavery,  Claus  Spreckels,  and  the  reciprocity  treaty, 
did  anybody  ever  believe  that  it  had  been  sweetened  by  an 
Eastern  sugar  syndicate,  or  doubt  that  it  was  inspired  by 
the  loftiest  sentiments  of  humanity  toward  oppressed  Portu- 
guese or  Scandinavians  ?  When  the  Call,  Chronicle,  Post, 
and  Examiner  were  outbidding  each  other  in  their  zealous 
advocacy  of  the  sand-lot,  did  any  one  ever  question  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  bummers  of  our 
city,  who  were  fired  by  an  ambition  to  steal  that  which  they 
had  not  the  patience  to  earn  ?  And  now,  when  Ireland  is  in 
revolt  against  the  laws  of  England  to  repudiate  contracts  of 
rent,  and  is  with  violence  and  disorder  attempting  to  over- 
throw society,  civilization,  and  the  rights  of  property,  are 
there  any  but  the  vicious  who  think  the  San  Francisco  jour- 
nals are  governed  by  a  desire  to  propitiate  the  low  Irish,  and 
keep  their  advertising  patronage,  and  maintain  their  circula- 
tion ?  Who  doubts  that  the  Democratic  journal  is  Demo- 
cratic or  the  Republican  paper  Republican  through  the 
purest,  most  unselfish,  and  disinterested  motives  ?  Who 
questions  the  fearless  independence  and  resolute  courage  of 
the  average  American   newspaper,  or  doubts  that  it  is  in- 


spired by  the  loftiest  sentiments  of  patriotism,  or  the  purest 
sentiments  of  morality?  As  for  us,  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  Bulletin  could  have  received  any  pecuniary  inducement 
to  change  its  opinions  concerning  the  railroad  or  the  rail- 
road people.  It  simply  experienced  a  change  of  heart.  It 
saw  the  question  from  a  different  standpoint.  It  felt  that  it 
was  wrong  in  its  estimate  of  the  railroad  men  and  the  motives 
that  prompted  their  dealings  with  the  community,  and  it 
hastened  to  do  justice  to  them  ;  and,  if  the  change  was 
a  little  sudden,  and  the  turn  around  the  corner  a  little 
sharp,  let  us  be  generous,  and  remember  how  sudden  and 
thorough  was  the  conversion  of  the  thief  upon  the  cross  ; 
how  remarkable  and  instantaneous  the  light  that  came  down 
from  heaven  when  Saul  was  on  his  way  to  Damascus. 
Let  us  reflect  upon  the  remarkable  celerity  with  which  the 
"  Boy  Preacher  "  snatches  the  unrepentant  sinner  from  the 
wrath  to  come,  and  plants  the  erring  wanderer  from  the  true 
path  upon  the  solid  highway  that  leads  to  the  Celestial  City. 
This  is  about  the  way  that  the  Bulletin  would  have  receive'd 
a  roll  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  gold  notes  from  the  com- 
pany's cashier  :  "  San  Francisco, ,  1877.     Governor 

"  Stanford — Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  return  you 
"the  within  package,  with  its  valuable  contents.  The 
"  Bulletin  is  inspired  only  by  a  desire  to  advance  the  best 
"  interests  of  the  community,  impressed  with  the  conviction 
"  that  the  railroad  authorities  are  working  earnestly  for  the 
"  public  good  ;  and,  while  fully  appreciating  the  implied 
"  compliment  conveyed  in  thirty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
"bank-notes,  it  can  not  consent  to  submit  to  a  miscon- 
"  struction  of  its  motives  by  accepting  them.  I  have  the 
"  honor  to  be,  very  affectionately,  your  obedient  servant,  G. 
"  Kenyon  Fitch."  As  this  is  what  we  should  have  done  our- 
selves, we  are  generous  enough  to  think  that  a  journal  as 
high  in  character  as  the  Bulletin,  and  whose  course  has 
always  seemed  to  be  governed  by  the  most  honorable  mo- 
tives, would  have  acted  in  the  way  we  have  suggested.  We 
admit  our  surprise  that  the  Chronicle  should  have  for  a  mo- 
ment believed  it  possible  that  the  sudden  change  on  the 
part  of  the  Bulletin  was  from  any  other  incentive  than  the 
public  welfare.  We  are  the  more  surprised  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  career  of  the  Chronicle;  and  knowing  the  habits 
and  character  of  its  proprietor,  we  can  not  understand  how 
he  could  have  placed  so  low  an  estimate  upon  journalism  as 
to  believe  that  blackmailing  and  blackguardism  were  possible 
to  any  one  connected  with  it.  If  the  Pope  ever  sends  us 
any  of  the  pence  gathered  from  the  starving  poor  of  Ireland, 
thinking  thereby  to  encourage  us  to  greater  zeal  in  advoca- 
ting the  cause  of  the  sand-lot,  the  land-league,  or  the  De- 
mocracy, we  shall  return  it  with  thanks,  assuring  his  holi- 
ness that  our  zeal  in  this  direction  needs  no  additional  incen- 
tive. 

Nothing  can  be  more  apparent  than  the  utter  wickedness 
of  earning  money  through  type.  The  lawyer,  having  ex- 
pended money  for  his  education  and  his  library,  may  sell 
his  talent,  his  oratory,  and  his  advocacy  for  coin.  The  fat 
and  oily  man  of  God  may  preach,  and  pray,  and  save  sinners 
from  damnation  and  souls  from  hell,  for  an  annual  stipend. 
The  physician  may  heal,  and  cure,  and  cut  off  limbs,  re- 
lieve pain,  and  assuage  the  last  hours  of  the  dying  for  com- 
pensation. The  statesman,  the  judge,  the  patriot,  the  mer- 
chant, mechanic,  and  laborer  may  all  be  paid  ;  but  the  man 
who  purchases  type,  buys  presses,  hires  labor,  and  expends 
his  time  and  talent  in  advocacy  of  public  or  personal  inter- 
ests by  writing,  is  presumed  to  do  it  for  love  and  for  glory. 
Yet  there  are  some  narrow-minded  people  who  think  that 
the  Chronicle  would  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  close  its 
war  with  the  railroad  company  by  accepting  its  douceur  for 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  there  are  some  ill-bred  people 
who  think  the  Bulletin's  little  unpleasantness  with  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company  might  be  bridged  over  by  an  inter- 
view terminating  in  a  thirty-thousand-dollar  check  ;  that  the 
Chronicle  would,  for  a  like  amount  from  Sir  Claus,  of  Ha- 
waii, feel  a  less  tender  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  peons  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  There  are  some  ungenerous  folk  in 
this  community  now  spreading  the  report  that  the  Chronicle 
would  for  five  thousand  dollars,  and  the  Bulletin  for  ten 
thousand  dollars,  take  a  gravel-miner's  view  of  the  slickens 
question  ;  that  the  Examiner  is  in  negotiation  with  the 
Eastern  refiners'  syndicate  with  reference  to  its  views  upon 
the  reciprocity  treaty  ;  that  money  was  expended  on  the  va- 
rious journals  who  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  new  consti- 
tution. And  there  is  occasionally  found  a  person  who  be- 
lieves that  the  oldest  and  largest  of  all  our  papers,  the  Alta 
California,  has  at  sundry  times  during  its  eventful  history 
refused  to  let  its  left  hand  know  when  it  put  its  right  hand 
into  its  neighbor's  pockets.  There  are  some  ignorant  peo- 
ple who  affect  to  see  no  great  moral  difference  between  tak- 
ing money  to  advance  a  scheme  of  general  or  private  inter- 
est, for  advocating  it  in  the  editorial  columns,  rather  than 
in  the  advertising  ;  and  there  are  a  few  so  benighted,  blind, 
and  bigoted,  so  utterly  perverted  in  their  moral  sentiment, 
as  to  think  it  no  worse  to  accept  a  retainer  from  an  individ- 
ual, corporation,  or  bank  syndicate,  than  to  earn  money  by 
advertising  quack  medicines,  immoral  amusements,  sham 
merchandise,  or  swindling  schemes  to  extort  money  from 


the  poor  and  ignorant.  These  people  do  not  appreciate  the 
high  calling  of  journalism  nor  the  honorable  character  of 
the  average  editor,  nor  do  they  appreciate  the  very  nice  dis- 
tinctions that  we  people  of  the  press  recognize  as  the  divid- 
ing line,  on  one  side  of  which  we  may  earn  money  honorably, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  which  we  may  not.  There  are 
some  people  who,  having  fallen  into  the  habit  of  minding 
their  own  business,  are  accustomed  to  measure  the  char- 
acter of  a  journal  by  what  appears  in  all  its  columns,  and  by 
its  general  tone  of  conduct.  These  sort  of  people  peruse 
an  article  without  suspecting  the  motives  that  prompt  it,  and, 
when  they  read,  simply  ask  themselves  :  Is  the  article  true  ? 
Is  it  logically  reasoned  ?  Is  it  just?  These  people  form  their 
opinion  of  a  newspaper  as  they  do  of  an  individual.  If  it  is 
able,  manly,  brave,  and  conscientious  ;  if  it  deals  with  pub- 
lic questions,  and  all  of  them,  with  fearless  independence 
and  resolute  nerve  ;  if  it  upholds  the  law,  and  never  flinches 
in  the  presence  of  a  cowardly  public  opinion,  they  say  this 
is  an  honest  journal,  edited  by  honest  men.  Such  a  journal 
commands  the  respect  of  sensible  people,  who  may  not  ap- 
prove of  all  it  says,  or  agree  with  all  the  principles  it  may 
advocate.  Such  will  be  the  journals  of  the  future  in  Amer- 
ica, because  the  Americans  are  generous,  brave,  intelligent, 
and  appreciative.  Such  journals  exist  in  England.  They 
belong  to  an  advanced  and  free  people.  They  are  coming 
to  us,  and  we  hail  their  advent  as  the  dawn  of  a  more  civil- 
ized day. 

There  is  at  San  Jos^  a  literary  society  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  young  gentlemen,  who  engage  in  the  public 
discussion  of  such  prominent  topics  as  may  be  of  general 
interest.  The  following  question  was  submitted  for  recent 
discussion  :  "  Resolved,  That  the  national  policy  of  Great 
Britain  has  rather  retarded  than  advanced  civilization." 
In  this  debate  Mr.  Charles  M.  Shortridge  participated.  As 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  from  reading  the  San  Jose"  jour- 
nals, he  was  outspoken  and  plain,  but  entirely  dignified,  in 
the  presentation  of  his  views.  He  criticised,  as  he  had  a  right 
to  do,  the  influence  of  the  papal  church  on  the  history  of 
Ireland.  He  stated  that  which  is  undeniably  true,  that  there 
is  more  ignorance,  more  superstition,  and  bigotry  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  where  Catholicism  prevails,  .than  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  where  Protestantism  is  the  dominant  faith. 
Accrediting  Ireland  with  men  of  genius  as  statesmen,  poets, 
orators,  and  with  soldiers  of  justly-eamed  fame  for  their 
bravery,  he  also  charged  the  Green  Island  with  the  produc- 
tion of  more  demagogues,  disturbers,  anarchists,  and 
blatherskites  than  has  been  good  for  her.  This  is 
also  historically  true.  This  was  a  public  debate,  and 
open  to  reply.  As  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  all 
Irishmen  are  not  gentlemen,  and  are  not  brave,  and  that 
there  is  among  them  an  occasional  blackguard,  one  McQuilty 
(who  writes  his  name  Quilty)  answers  this  address  by  an 
anonymous  assault  upon  Mr.  Shortridge,  flings  a  scurrilous 
innuendo  against  Presbyterianism  as  identified  with  atheism 
and  free-loveism,  indecently  assails — as  we  gather  from  the 
substance  of  the  attack — his  sister,  and,  in  very  vile  language, 
pours  out  the  pent-up  vials  of  his  papal  wrath  upon  the  Ar- 
gonaut. This  brutal  attack  was  answered  in  a  card  in  the 
San  Jose'  Mercury,  signed  by  four  members  of  the  society, 
Messrs.  J.  E.  Richards,  Joseph  G.  Kenedy,  M.  H.  Highland, 
and  T.  E.  Kennedy,  who  properly  stigmatize  it  as  an  attack 
"  which  was  uncalled  for,  unjust  and  unjustifiable, unmanly 
"  and  ungentlemanly,  insulting  and  insinuative,  misleading, 
"  malicious,  and  false.  It  was  an  attack  which  only  a  knave 
"  would  have  planned,  and  only  a  coward  would  have  exe- 
"  cuted.  If  the  article  was  written  by  a  member  of  the  so- 
"  ciety,  that  member  has  violated  every  principle  of  honor 
"  which  gained  him  admission  to  its  brotherhood.  If  it  was 
"  written  by  an  invited  guest,  it  was  an  abuse  of  the  sacred 
"  laws  of  hospitality,  and  an  insult  to  the  courtesy  which 
"  opened  the  doors  of  the  society  to  him.  We  can  not  read 
"  a  base-bom  libel  of  a  member  of  our  society,  whose  quali- 
"  ties  of  manliness  and  honest  worth  we  esteem,  and  whose 
"  friendship  we  prize,  without  a  protest  against  the  spirit  of 
"  cowardice  which  dared  not  give  the  name  of  the  author  to 
"  the  offspring  of  his  mind,  either  because  he  was  ashamed 
"  of  what  he  had  written,  or  because  he  knew  that  every 
"honest-hearted  Irishman  would  be  ashamed  of  him." 
This  smoked  McQuilty  out  of  his  hole,  and  gave 
Mr.  Shortridge  the  opportunity  of  branding  this  bad 
specimen  of  the  Pope's  Irish  as  a  falsifier  and  a 
person  without  character  or  shame.  As  this  quarrel  does 
not  concern  us,  we  may  leave  it  where  it  is,  simply  remark- 
ing that  there  is  no  place  in  California  where  a  discussion 
can  be  more  properly  had  upon  the  dangerous  and  aggres- 
sive tendency  of  the  Roman  church  to  unwisely  interfere  in 
our  political  affairs  than  in  the  counties  of  Santa  Clara, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  Monterey.  The  impudence  of  papal  poli- 
tics is  in  no  part  of  California  more  unblushingly  manifested 
than  in  the  counties  we  have  named.  If  it  is  not  true  that 
religious  and  priestly  interference  is  shamelessly  exhibited  in 
political  affairs,  in  ordinary  business,  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  then  we  have  not  been  correctly  advised 
of  the  true  State  of  affairs  in  the  counties  referred  to.  More 
anon. 


THE       ARGON  AU  T. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


A  Dialogue   Between  Three  Paris  Visitors. 

Mrs.  T. — "My  dears,  I'm  most  dead.  Seeing  round  in  this 
blissful  city  is  about  the  most  fatiguing  business  I  know." 

Lady  A. — "What  have  you  seen.  Where  have  you  been  ?" 

Mrs.  T. — "Where?  Why,  everywhere.  I've  come  last 
.  from  Worth's,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  We're  fond  of  him, 
you  know,  we  Americans.  The  place  was  crowded.  Mr. 
Worth's  young  ladies,  in  new  and  fantastic  garments — 
Miss  Mary,  and  Miss  Ella,  and  the  others — were  floating 
about  from  room  to  room,  showing  us  the  new  things  in  turn. 
Every  now  and  then  Mr.  Worth  himself  appeared,  not  say- 
ing much,  but,  perhaps,  thinking  all  the  more.  He's  a  dear  ; 
and  he  wears  such  magnificent  antique  rings  on  his  fingers, 
which  he  holds  crossed  in  front  of  him  as  he  stands  and  ad- 
mires his  own  creations."  _. 

Mrs.  St.  A. — "  Has  he  struck  out  anything  very  fresh  this 
year  ?  " 

Mrs.  T. — "Well,  there's  a  new  cloak — moyen  Age  he  calls 
it — in  black  broche',  with  great  high  bunches  on  the  shoul- 
ders, like  epaulettes  or  wings,  in  passementerie  in  colors.  I 
can't  say  I  liked  it." 

Lady  A. — "  No ;  a  little  too  firononce'  and  peculiar.  What 
else  ? " 

Mrs.  T. — "  A  sweet  Spanish  costume,  which  he  calls  the 
'bolero' — an  arrangement  of  black  satin,  trimmed  with 
black  balls,  the  regular  Spanish  business,  over  a  red  petti- 
coat.    But  what  I  really  liked  was  Mr.  John's " 

Mrs.  St:  A.—"  Mr.  John  ?" 

Mrs.  T. — "  Yes  ;  Mr.  Worth's  youngest  son — a  chip  of 
the  old  block,  you  know,  with  a  real  original  talent  for  dress. 
Well,  he's  designed  a  real  love  of  a  dress  this  season.  It's 
of  salmon-pink  broche',  embroidered  with  flowers,  and  just 
showing  a  faint  line  of  green  bough  ;  there  are  side-revers, 
edged  with  a  broad  line  of  moss-green  velvet,  crossing  over 
the  front,  which  is  of  pale  salmon-pink  satin.  Bold,  you 
know,  but  a  most  exquisite  harmony  of  colors." 

Lady  A. — "  I  paid  my  visit  to  Pingat." 

Mrs.  St.  A. — "  And  I  went  to  Felix  and  La  Ferriere." 

Mrs.  T. — "  And  what  have  they  got  ?  " 

Lady  A. — "  Well,  Pingat's  mantles — his  specialties — are 
not  particularly  remarkable  ;  although  I  liked  one  of  striped 
brocade,  with  embroideries  of  colors  on  a  black  ground, 
mixed  with  gold  thread  ;  and  there  are  some  of  the  new 
pattern-cut  plushes,  made  with  tremendous  long  sleeves  of 
the  Renaissance  period,  and  trimmed  with  fur." 

Mrs.  St.  A. — "I  love  little  Pingat  ;  he  is  so  polite — the 
very  essence  of  civility,  as  he  glides  noiselessly  about  in  his 
short  coat,  with  the  great  velvet  revers,  and  his  very  wide 
trousers,  and  nearly  invisible  small  feet.  There  is  some- 
thing quite  insinuating  in  his  {  Oui,  madame  ;  je  vous  assure.' 
Has  Felix  much  to  show?" 

Mrs.  T. — "  He  generally  concentrates  himself  upon  a 
couple  of  inventions.  I  saw  a  lovely  dress  in  his  place,  of 
golden-brown  satin,  embroidered  in  stripes,  with  pink  flow- 
ers ;  and  he  has  a  variety  of  the  jacket-coat  we've  seen  so 
much  of — of  plush  or  rich  brocade,  just  caught  up  with  a 
little  drapery  at  the  back." 

Lady  A. — "Plush  is  still  used,  I  observe." 

Mrs.  T. — "Ah,  but  a  new  kind  of  embossed  plush,  with  a 
big  pattern  on  it — round  knobs  and  squares,  you  know  ;  and 
there  is  a  novelty  in  velvets,  with  lines  standing  up  from  the 
surface,  which  is  very  rich,  and  very  expensive.  But  do  tell 
me  what  has  La  Ferriere  got?" 

Mrs.  St.  A. — "  The  nicest  thing  I  saw  was  a  long  brown 
velvet  coat,  reaching  almost  to  one's  heels,  and  lined  with 
beautiful  silver  fox.  She's  got  another  new  cloak,  which  is 
really  something  like  an  old-fashioned  sack  or  bag.  It  is  of 
Indian  cashmere,  with  the  richest  velvet  passementerie  down 
the  front,  and  fastens  with  a  broad  ribbon  and  buckle." 

Lada  A. — "  Ah,  but  the  mantle  of  this  winter  will  be  Rod- 
rigues's  Russian  cloak,  a  magnificent  conception,  based,  so 
she  told  me,  on  a  glimpse  of  something  she  saw  the  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh  wear  in  Paris.  It  is  a  very  long  black  velvet 
cloak,  lined  with  white  Russian  lambswool  fur.  Go  and  see 
Judic  in  '  Niniche'  to-night." 

Mrs.  T. — "  Are  her  dresses  lovely  ?  " 

Lady  A. — "Yes,  indeed,  as  lovely  as  her  acting.  She 
wears  first  a  sweet  gray  cashmere,  with  a  coat-body  of  green 
velvet,  and  a  splendidly  picturesque  large  hat  of  gray  felt, 
with  a  great  mass  of  green  feathers.  Then,  in  the  second 
act,  when  she  is  really  '  Niniche/  you  know,  she  has  a  most 
gorgeous  dress  of  Chinese  silk  of  a  reddish  tone,  embroid- 
ered profusely  with  the  richest  colors.  The  body  is  of  this 
silk,  so  is  an  enormous  train,  and  beneath  it  a  petticoat  skirt 
of  pale  pink  satin.  I'm  told  the  dress  cost  four  thousand 
francs.  The  third  dress  is  also  quite  beautiful.  It  is  of 
grayish  blue  Sicilienne.  All  one  side  is  embroidered  with 
hanging  balls  of  the  same  colored  beads,  which  flash  and 
reflect  light  as  she  moves.  On  the  other  side  is  a  long  dra- 
pery of  the  Sicilienne.  You  ought  to  see  them  at  once,  for 
'Niniche'  won't  be  on  much  longer." — London  World. 


Are  the  ladies  going  to  wear  trousers?  It  would  seem  so. 
"  The  fashionable  dressmakers  of  Paris,"  says  the  New  York 
Star,  "have  invented  a  modification  of  the  Bloomer  costume 
which  recommends  itself  to  all  ladies  who  have  been  annoyed 
by  the  checks  which  "  pullbacks  "  and  "  tiebacks  "  have  been 
upon  their  free  pedestrianism.  This  invention  is  a  pair  of 
trousers,  thickly  wadded  and  quilted,  and  falling  in  a  wide 
flounce  over  each  foot.  The  two  legs  of  these  trousers  are 
united  in  front  by  a  skirt  which  presents  all  the  appearance 
of  an  ordinary  petticoat.  But  on  the  reverse  part  no  skirt  is 
sewn,  and  a  lady's  dress  may  now  fit  as  tightly  as  she  pleases 
without  incommoding  her  movements.  American  ladies 
have  refused  to  adopt  the  Bloomer  costume,  not  because  it 
is  uncomfortable,  but  because  it  is  ugly  and  ungainly.  In 
obedience  to  the  French  modistes,  they  will  wear  the  padded 
and  quilted  trousers  under  their  skirts  so  long  as  fashion 
dictates  ;  but  they  will  never  discard  the  skirts,  which  always 
remind  us  of  the  fluttering  of  angels'  wings."  On  the  same 
subject  a  London  correspondent  writes  :  "  Last  week  I 
actually  twice  stumbled  against  ladies  in  the  new  garb  in  the 
streets  of  London — one  in  Bond  Street  and  the  other  in 
Cromwell  Road.  Well,  I  am  bound  to  say  I  like  it.  To  be 
sure,  the  ladies  I  happened  to  see  in  it  were  both  handsome 
arJ  stylish,  carrying  themselves   like  queens.     But,  really, 


in  itself  there  appears  nothing  objectionable,  and  the  dress 
certainly  contributes  to  freedom  of  movement,  and,  I  should 
imagine,  the  comfort  of  the  wearer.  It  is  for  all  the  world 
like  a  riding-habit,  cut  short  to  just  above  the  ankle,  exhibit- 
ing merely  the  extremities  of  the  trousers.  I  must  mention 
them.  Only  instead  of  the  dress  and'nether  garments  being 
in  cloth,  those  I  saw  were  of  a  black  brocaded  silk  stuff  that 
fell  gracefully,  and  looked  quiet  and  lady-like.  Trousers 
worn  thus,  with  a  long  skirt  over  them,  are  very  different 
from  the  loud,  vulgar  Bloomer  costume.  In  this  the  trou- 
sers are  made  very  wide,  with  a  deep  flounce  at  the  extrem- 
ity, which  combines  with  the  skirt  worn  over  them,  so  that 
in  all  ordinary  situations  no  person  could  possibly  tell  there 
was  any  difference  from  the  present  dress  of  a  lady." 


Chit-Chat. 
There  is  at  present  a  fancy  in  note-paper  to  have  the  given 
name  or  the  initials  of  the   full  name,  in   gold  or  colored 
bronze,  placed  diagonally  across  the  upper  left  corner. 

New  shoes  of  silk  velvet  for  evening  wear  are  laced  up 
the  fronts  with  slender  cords  of  gold  or  silver,  and  the  toes 
are  covered  with  embroidery  worked  in  silver  or  gold 
tfl  reads. 

"  How  do  French  women  pose  so  inimitably  in  their  car- 
riages?" says  a  Paris  correspondent.  "Do  they  get  a 
pier-glass  brought  down  to  the  porte-cochere,  and  study  and 
rehearse  the  nonchalante  graceful  bend  of  the  soufile  figure, 
and  the  coquettish  turn  of  foot  and  ankle  that  so  cunningly 
show  a  flash  of  colored  silk  stockings  ?  I  cannot  tell.  All  I 
know  is  that  nothing  beats  the  Parisienne  en  voiture." 

"Who  is  the  daring  woman,"  says  the  New  York  Hour, 
"  who  will  buy  and  wear  the  bonnet  displayed  in  the  window 
of  a  well-known  Broadway  shop  ?  The  untrained  eye  sees 
at  first  only  some  leaves.  A  nearer  view  shows  a  conception 
worthy  of  Mephistopheles.  It  is  a  velvet  bonnet,  represent- 
ing pond-lily  leaves  with  stems  and  veins  of  silk  of  a  light 
color.  Around  the  crown  coils  a  snake,  cunningly  made  of 
dark-green  plush,  and  in  its  loathsome  head  glitter  the 
most  brilliant  eyes." 

In  a  New  York  store  the  sensation  of  the  hour  is  an  im- 
ported English  aesthetic  gown.  It  is  so  indefinable  in  its 
outlines  that  it  could  be  worn  equally  well  by  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi  or  the  rosebud  debutante  of  to-day.  The  volu- 
minous folds  of  the  flowing  skirt,  the  large,  loose  sleeve,  the 
square  antique  neck,  and  the  waist  undefined — not  even  by  a 
girdle — takes  one  back  to  old  times  with  a  rush.  The  skirt 
has  hand-embroidered  lilies  above  the  hem.  Ribbons  float 
from  under  the  drapery  where  the  waist  is  supposed  to  be. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  good  taste  of  the  American  woman 
will  prevent  her  trying  to  unite  the  fashions  of  past  and  pres- 
ent centuries. 

"  Little  women,"  says  Clara  Belle,  "  will  be  a  feature  of 
this  winter's  fashions — that  is,  children  dressed  in  the  same 
styles  as  adults.  This  is  especially  true  of  outer  garments, 
a  majority  of  the  wraps  for  girls  of  ten  to  twelve  being  ex- 
actly like  those  for  women.  Such  youngsters  are  also  to 
wear  capotes,  pokes,  and  Gainsboroughs  of  the  same  designs 
that  adorn  the  heads  of  their  mothers  and  big  sisters.  This 
is  bad.  Children  ought  to  be  kept  childish  in  manners  and 
clothes  as  long  as  good  taste  will  allow.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  a  strapping  girl  of  fourteen  ought  to 
have  her  skirt  stop  at  her  knees,  exposing  her  sturdy  calves, 
and  either  shaming  her  or  hardening  her.  Such  a  sight  is  a 
painful  one.  The  mother  may  think  she  is  retarding  the 
advent  of  her  darling  from  girlhood  into  womanhood  by 
that  kind  of  dressing,  but  she  is  mistaken." 

"A  death  occurred  in  New  York  recently,"  says  Cress  in 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  "  which  was  lamented  both  by 
Miss  Minnie  Hauk  and  the  firm  of  Tiffany  &  Co.  The  de- 
ceased was  one  of  the  few  specimens  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can beetle  ever  brought  to  this  country.  At  night  he  gave 
out  enough  light  in  a  dark  room  to  read  a  letter  by,  and  his 
ugly  black  body,  nearly  two  inches  long,  was  converted  into 
a  miniature  electric  light.  He  was  ready  mounted  for  wear, 
with  a  jeweled  band  round  his  throat,  to  which  was  fastened 
five  inches  of  fine  gold  chain,  ending  in  a  strong  pin.  The 
pin  is  meant  to  run  through  a  cluster  of  flowers,  or  a  hat, 
the  chain  allowing  the  beetle  to  crawl  about.  Only  two  have 
been  sold  in  this  city,  and  this  one  was  to  have  been  a 
present  to  the  favorite  Carmen.  Its  gold  band  was  studded 
with  diamonds,  and  the  head  of  the  pin  was  a  ball  of  rubies, 
emeralds,  and  diamonds.  In  South  America,  mounted  in 
this  manner,  they  are  a  fashionable  ornament,  and  much 
coveted,  for  even  in  their  native  land  they  are  rare."  , 

"The  latest  craze  among  ultra-fashionable  ladies  here," 
says  the  New  York  Sun,  "is  'hare-and-hound'  clubs,  which 
have  been  organized  in  several  different  places.  New  Ro- 
chelle  seems  to  have  taken  the  initiative,  and  to  have  just 
started  the  game.  The  club  there  includes  Mrs.  Delancey 
Astor  Kane,  Mrs.  Columbus  Iselin,  Miss  Iselin,  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Hoyt,  and,  indeed,  all  the  best-known  ladies  of  that  populous 
district.  The  hare,  who  must  necessarily  be  a  swift  runner, 
is  allowed  a  ten-minutes'  start,  and  she  runs,  scattering  her 
paper  trail  behind  her,  over  ploughed  or  unploughed  fields, 
taking  flying  leaps  over  fences,  hedges,  and  ditches,  fre- 
quently getting  a  cropper  as  she  goes,  but  up  and  off  again, 
with  apparently  only  one  hope  or  thought  in  life,  and  that  is 
to  distance  the  hounds,  who  frequently  press  her  closely  on 
every  side.  Sometimes  a  run  of  four  or  five  miles  is  made 
before  the  hare  is  brought  to  earth  and  the  hounds  proclaim 
their  victory.  The  costumes  for  this  unique  sport  are  suited 
to  its  requirements.  Tennis  shoes,  long  parti-colored  stock- 
ings, red  or  blue  knickerbockers,  no  skirt  to  speak  of,  Jer- 
sey of  a  contrasting  color  to  the  knickerbockers,  the  whole 
surmounted  by  a  Tarn  o'  Shanter  or  Polo  cap,  all  combine 
to  make  a  startlingly  picturesque  figure,  as  it  skims,  camel- 
lia-like, over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  goes  pounding 
along,  flushed  and  gasping,  according  to  the  size  and  weight 
of  the  wearer.  '  Peeping  Toms,'  who  are  not  less  numerous 
and  curious  now  than  they  were  in  the  days  of  Lady  Godiva, 
have  ample  opportunities  for  gauging  the  size  and  capacity 
of  their  lady-loves'  understandings,  and  of  forming  accurate 
estimates  of  how  much  the  fair  creatures,  '  when  clothed 
and  in  their  right  minds,'  owe  to  nature  and  how  much  to 
art." 


THE    INNER  MAN. 


It  seems  but  a  short  time,  says  the  Hour,  since  the  first 
hand-decorated  dinner  cards  were  introduced,  long  having 
been  thought  too  expensive  a  luxury,  yet  in  these  prosperous 
days  they  are  a  small  item  in  the  outlay  for  an  entertainment. 
Among  the  latest  novelties  are  dinner  cards  made  of  trans- 
parent Chinese  rice  paper.  On  these  are  painted  tiny  figures 
in  quaint  costumes,'  bowing  to  each  other  under  Trianon 
arbors.  A  satin  ribbon  bow  and  streamer  is  attached,  on 
which  the  name  is  painted  in  mediseval  letters.  The  most 
amusing  cards  are  those  on  which  mottoes  are  painted.  The 
hostess  selects  appropriate  ones  for  each  person,  and  her 
tact  is  shown  in  causing  innocent  mirth  by  the  aptness  of 
the  quotation.  The  bonbon  bags  for  the  winter's  campaign 
are  marvels  of  daintiness,  and  some  of  them  are  works  of  art. 
A  New  York  society  leader  has  just  ordered  favors  for  a 
dinner  of  twenty-four.  The  favorite  flower  of  each  guest  is 
selected  for  decorating  the  favors.  The  graceful  tendrils 
and  rich  colors  of  the  nasturtium  lie  scattered  over  the  most 
cerulean  blue  satin  bag,  while  a  darker  tint  is  revealed  in  the 
lining  and  in  the  long  blue  ribbon  which  serves  to  tie  up  the 
sweets,  and  on  which  the  name  of  the  guest  for  whom  the 
bag  is  destined  is  worked.  On  another  is  the  homely  wild 
carrot,  so  common  in  the  fields,  but  for  which  one  of  the 
guests  expressed  a  preference  at  Newport  this  summer,  and 
declared  that  it  rivaled  many  an  orchid  in  its  fairy  beauty. 
In  this  manner  the  hostess  goes  through  the  list,  and  does 
not  forget  the  widow,  who,  being  off  with  the  old  love,  is  now 
on  with  the  new.  Her  costumes  are  marvelous  duets  in  black 
and  white,  and  she  will  complete  the  subdued  effect  by  hang- 
ing on  her  unappropriated  arm  a  study  in  mauve  satin  em- 
broidered with  purple  pansies.  Paterfamilias  will  be  invited 
to  write  a  check  for  one  hundred. and  twenty  dollars  for  these 
twelve  exquisite  bags.  How  happy  he  must  be  to  think  that 
men  are  contented  with  simple  bonbonnieres.  And  yet  they 
are  not  all  content.  A  short  time  ago  a  husband  helped  his 
wife  out  of  her  carriage  on  their  return  from  dinner.  She 
was  hung  round  with  trophies.  When  she  laid  down  the 
bonbon-bag,  the  bouquet  with  its  rare  vase,  the  tiny  foot- 
stool of  Parma  violets,  the  elaborate  dinner  card,  and  the 
latest  device  of  Maillard  in  satin  boxes,  he  proudly  brought 
forth  from  his  pocket  the  finger-bowl  doyley  which  he 
thought  was  intended  as  a  dinner  favor  for  him.  His  wife 
knew  it  to  be  one  of  a  South  Kensington  set,  and  was  in  de- 
spair at  the  state  of  mind  their  hostess  must  be  in  at  its  loss. 
She  urged  her  husband  to  confess,  and  return  the  stolen  prop- 
erty in  a  letter.  He  chose  his  own  method,  however,  and 
next  morning  called  on  the  host  to  ask  the  name  of  the  brand 
of  cigars  which  he  had  smoked  on  the  previous  evening. 
When  no  eye  observed,  he  dropped  the  doyley  in  the  hall. 


In  M.  Eugene  Chavette's  witty  and  curious  little  volume, 
"  Restaurateurs  et  Restaurs,"  (says  the  New  York  World,) 
some  entertaining  portraits  are  given  of  eccentric  guests 
celebrated  at  Parisian  cafe's.  One  of  the  most  famous  of 
these  was  Gourier,  commonly  called  "  The  Fork  of  Death," 
a  habitue*  of  the  Restaurant  Bonvalet,  who  invited  a  victim 
to  dine  with  him  by  the  year,  and  slew  him  with  high  feed- 
ing. The  first  died  of  apoplexy,  after  a  six-months'  combat ; 
the  second  held  his  own  for  two  years,  and  then  succumbed  to 
a  "liver  complaint" — an  indigestion  brought  on  by  over-indul- 
gence in  the  liver  of  the  Strasbourg  goose,  "  three  days  after," 
as  Gourier  sadly  sad,  when  gazing  on  the  funeral  from  the 
window  of  the  restaurant,  "I  had  treated  him  to  a  new  hat  for 
his  birthday."  A  third  champion  then  descended  into  the 
arena,  a  long,  lean  man  named  Ameline,  who  said,  as  his  in- 
variable grace  when  sitting  down  to  table  with  his  host : 
"  You  old  rascal,  I'm  going  to  bury  you  ! "  while  the  host 
gently  replied,  by  way  of  "  Amen  ! "  "  Nonsense  ;  the  other 
two  said  the  same  thing."  The  crafty  Ameline,  however, 
took  occasion  to  pick  a  quarrel  monthly  with  his  Amphi- 
tryon, and,  retiring  sulkily  to  his  tent,  dieted  himself  on  tea, 
toast,  and  senna,  returning  to  the  encounter  mollified  and 
refreshed  after  an  absence  of  two  or  three  days,  during 
which  Gourier  lost  still  more  ground  by  eating  rapidly  and 
injuring  his  digestion  by  solitary  and  gloomy  reflections. 
One  day,  after  this  duel  had  lasted  three  years,  Gourier,  who 
had  just  helped  himself  to  a  fourteenth  slice  of  four-year-old 
Welsh  mutton,  threw  his  head  back.  His  companion,  think- 
ing he  was  about  to  sneeze,  muttered  the  customary  bene- 
diction, but  Gourier  fell  forward  into  the  currant-jelly,  dead 
as  the  mutton  he  so  dearly  loved.  He  who  had  taken  the 
fork  had  perished  by  the  fork.  He  should  have  imitated  the 
prudent  diner  of  the  Cafe-  Riche,  who  always  had  two  dozen 
saucers  piled  at  his  left  when  he  sat  down  to  table,  and  wore 
one  between  his  collar  and  the  nape  of  his  neck  throughout 
the  repast,  changing  it  as  it  became  warm,  as  a  preventive 
against  apoplexy. 

An  anecdote  which  is  told  in  connection  with  the  late  Eu- 
gene Rouher,  the  eminent  lawyer  and  statesman  who  lately 
died  in  Paris  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  is  not  without  its  obvi- 
ous moral  for  business  and  professional  men.  His  wonder- 
ful capacity  for  work  excited  much  comment.  "  I  can't 
make  out  how  he  gets  through  all  his  business,"  said  one 
briefless  barrister  to  another.  "  Ah,"  said  the  latter,  "  you 
should  see  him  at  breakfast."  And  it  is  said  that  his  capac- 
ity in  the  latter  line  was  as  astounding  as  in  the  former.  He 
would  think  nothing  of  taking  off  the  edge  of  hunger  with  a 
pound  of  beefsteak,  and  then  demolishing  a  whole  chicken, 
with  a  large  bowl  of  salad  to  follow. 


CCII.— Sunday,  November  6.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons. 

Curry  and  Rice  Soup. 
Cantaloupe. 
Boiled  Trout.      Shrimp  Sauce. 
Baked  Tomatoes.      Stewed  Yellow  Turnips. 
Roast  Veal.      Sweet  potatoes. 
Lemon  Pie       Strawberries. 
Apples,  Oranges,  Pears,  Grapes,  and  Bananas. 
To  Boil  Trout.  -Put  the  fish  into  nearly  boiling  water,  with  a  tablespoonful 
of  salt.     Boil  it  quickly,  then  simmer   till  done.     A  trout  weighing  one  pound 
requires  twelve  minutes.     After  the  water  boils,  skimming  must  be  carefully  at- 
tended to.     Serve  on  a  neatly  folded  napkin. 

Shrimp  Sauce. — Take  a  third  of  a  pint  of  picked  fresh-boiled  shrimps ;  put 
half  of  them  into  a  mortar  and  pound  to  a  smooth  paste  ;  add  three  tablespoons- 
ful  of  thick,  fresh  cream.  Knead  three  ounces  of  fresh  butter  with  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  browned  flour,  and  stir  into  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  Boil  eight  min- 
utes. Put  in  whole  shrimps  and  let  them  simmer  three  minutes ;  then  stir  in  the 
shrimp  cream.     Salt  and  pepper,  and  serve  immediately. 
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TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  of  full 
weight  and  absolute  purity,  see 
your  grocer  supplies  you  with 


KINCSFORD'S 
OSWEGO 


STARCH. 


ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  GO.'S 


CHOCOLATE. 


ARBUGKLE'S 

ARIOSA 


ATTRACTIONS  1 

Haying  tor  the  past  four  months  employed  the  full  force  of  our 
FACTORY  in  the  preparation  of  a  stock  of  goods  for  the  PALL  and 
HOLIDAY  trade  that  should  surpass  all  exhibitions  heretofore 
made  by  us,  we  now  offer  an  assortment  of  DIAMOND  WORK, 
FINE  JEWELRY,  and  NOVELTIES  that  will  stand  the  test  of  the 
closest  criticisms  as  to  STYLE,  QUALITY,  and  PRICE. 

In  imported  goods,  our  facilities  enable  us  to  offer  the  best  man- 
ufactures of  WATCHES,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  CLOCKS, 
etc.,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

Our  assortment  is  beyond  question  the  LARGEST,  the  FINEST, 
and  the  CHEAPEST  on  this  coast.  o —» 

All  goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  no^deviation  in  price. 

Orders  by  mail  will  be  promptly  and  carefully  answered  on  the 
same  terms  as  though  selections  were  made  in  person. 

GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 

IIO   MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


230) 
222  j 


BUSH   STREET. 

KVtf  ORtUA  WHlTUto 


(224 
1226 


COFFEE 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 
AGENTS. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE   LARGEST  STOCK !     THE    LATEST  STYLES! 

CALL  AND  SEE  BEFORE  PURCHASING  I 

Goods   Shown  with  Pleasure. 

*-**(/FACTURIHO  <*• 


HOUSEKEEPERS ! 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEI.  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc.,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one-half  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  apainst  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  20  years, 


CUT  THIS  OUT  I 


We  predict  the  time  will  come  when  all  our  friends,  en- 
emies, subscribers,  and  every  reasonable  person  will  pur- 
chase their  Household  Furniture  of  TERRY  &  CO.,  747 
Market  Street,  opposite  Dupont.  They  sell  Carpets,  Stoves, 
Crockery,  Elegant  Chamber  Sets,  Parlor  Suits,  Pianos,  Pic- 
tures, Oil  Paintings— in  fact,  everything  you  can  ask  for. 
They  treat  you  liberally,  give  you  what  you  buy,  and  never 
lose  a  customer. 

Always  remember  TERRY  &  CO.'S  Mammoth  Furniture 
and  Art  Emporium,  747  Market  Street,  opposite  Dupont. 

NOTE.— The  above  fills  a  want  the  public  have  long  felt.  It  has 
already  grown  into  a  large  enterprise.  Yet  it  is  nothing  com- 
pared, to  what  it  will  be,  as  our  readers  find  out  what  a  nice  place 
it  is  to  visit,  and  to  buy  goods. 


ZIWlll  I  cure  HAI.AKI  lI,iSI»ISKASi:S.ljVITAI,- 
IZE  the  system,  purity  and  cleanse  the  LIV- 
ER and  KIDNEYS,  and  eflectnaUy  arrest  the 
ravages  of  (lie  dreadful  ALCOHOL  IIABI1 .  DIP- 
SOMANIA. 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Wine  Merchants 


FREE   EXHIBITION 

JAPANESEj_ART.a 


O 


00 

> 


%%  Geary  Street— Open  Evenings. 

Values  marked  on  aU  the  Pieces. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE 


CUTTING  PACKING  CO. 

17    TO    41    MAIN    STREET, 

PACK  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST 
California  Canned   Fruits  i 

Fresh  Fruit,  Refined  White  Sugar,  and  best  materials  only  used. 


jm 


RECEIVED  SEPTEMBER   1 


LONDON  FALLIWINTER  STYLES 

Embracing  many  novelties  in  CASSIMERES,  SUITINGS,  and  TEST- 
INGS, manufactured  for  and  imported  exclusively  by  us. 

BULLOCK  &  JONES,  105  Montgomery  St. 


A 


OTTCE—THE   TRADE  AND  THE 

Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  label,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
he  Pacific  Coast." 


MACONDRAY  &  CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


J.  H.  TOBIN, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

114  MONTGOMERY  ST., 
Under  Occidental  Hotel,  \ 

San  Francisco. 


Fall  and  Winter  Styles  in  Large  Va- 
riety now  On  Hand. 


REMOVAL 


JOHN    9IIDDLETON, 

(Successor  to  Middleton  &  Farnsworth), 

COAL    DEALER, 

Uns  Removed  to 

10    POST    STREET. 


DEAF 


HOPE-. 

Dr.  Peck's  Artificial  Ear  Drums 

PERFECTLY  RESTORE  THE  HEARING 

and  perform  the  work  of  the  Natural  Drum. 
Always  In  position,  bat  invisible  to  others. 

AU  Conversation  and  even  whispers  heard  dis- 
tinctly. Wo  rafer  to  those  mlng  them.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular  with  testimonials.  Address, 
H  P  K.  PECK&  CO.,  853  Broadway,  New  York. 


Delos  Lake. 


Hosmer  P.  McKoon 


LAKE    &    MCKOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law- 

310  Pine  Street.  Rooms  16. 13.  Mid  14, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


DRAMA. 

In  one  of  the  late  numbers  of  the  Critic  Edwin 
Booth  and  Lawrence  Barrett  are  arraigned  for  stand- 
ing solely  by  the  musty  traditions  of  antiquarian  art. 
Something  severe  is  said  of  the  sterility  of  the  Ameri- 
can stage  and  the  dull  ambition  of  its  leading  actors, 
who  confine  themselves,  year  after  year,  to  such  a 
narrow  round  of  much-played,  well-worn  parts.  Of 
the  French,  the  writer  says  that  in  the  Com^die 
Francaise,  while  there  are  still  periodical  resurrec- 
tions of  Moliere,  Beaumarchais,  Marivaux,  and  Ra- 
cine, yet  that  infinitely  more  attention  is  given  to  the 
new  play  than  the  old.  Of  the  English,  he  says  : 
"Henry  Irving  plays  'Macbeth'  to-day,  'The 
Corsican  Brothers '  to-morrow  ;  he  appears  in  '  The 
Two  Roses'  at  the  matinee,  and  in  'Hamlet'  in 
the  evening."  Of  the  Italians,  he  says  :  "Salvini  turns 
with  equal  readiness  from  Shakespeare  to  Paolo 
Ferrari,  from  '  Othello  '  to  the  '  Morte  Civile.'  "  In 
another  number  of  the  same  paper,  Rossi  is  called 
the  greatest  romantic  actor  of  modern  times.  The 
Critic's  critic  concludes  thus:  "All  the  leading 
players  of  France  have  made  their  name  in  contem- 
porary drama.  When  will  Mr.  Booth  lay  aside  the 
sable  of  'Hamlet,'  the  ermine  of  'Richelieu,'  and 
come  down  into  the  arena  where  histrionic  ability 
alone  can  be  determined?"  May  not  this  critic  have 
put  his  finger  upon  the  very  root  of  the  apathy  in 
dramatic  affairs?  Edwin  Booth  has  made  his  best 
success,  both  in  England  and  America,  as  Bertuccio 
in  "The  Fool's  Revenge,"  a  modern  play.  Why 
should  not  more  be  written  for  him?  Perhaps  be- 
cause he  will  not  play  them.  He  has  commenced 
hammering  his  august  brow  in  "Hamlet,"  and  he 
intends  to  keep  on  hammering  until  he  turns  gray. 
A  new  star  is  risen — Mr.  Sheridan  —and  he  follows 
in  the  trailof  his  predecessors.  If  it  were  in  France, 
now,  that  he  had  been  discovered,  he  would  have 
been  promoted  by  gradual  stages  to  the  theatre  of 
Moliere,  where  he  would  have  become  a  fixed  star,  a 
favorite  for  life.  All  his  versatile  talent  would  have 
been  called  into  play.  The  dramatists  would  have 
studied  him,  and  written  in  parts  for  him  in  their 
plays.  He  would  have  been  a  tragedian  this  moon, 
a  comedian  the  next,  and  a  romantic  actor  after.  He 
would  have  played  upon  every  phase  of  human  pas- 
sion and  sentiment.  The  French  do  not  languish  for 
a  new  actor  every  month  in  the  year,  but  they  must 
have  a  new  hero  often.  The  dramatists  are  greater  men 
in  that  country  than  the  players.  Here  the  dramatist 
stoops  to  write  up  to  Frank  Mayo's  drawl,  or  Frank 
Chanfrau's  Western  accent,  or  Buffalo  Bill's  buckskin 
trousers,  or  Joe  Murphy's  blacksmithing  accomplish- 
ments. All  the  rarer  actors  take  to  tragedy  as  the 
proper  thing  to  do,  and  we  have  "Hamlet,"  and 
"  Othello,"  ■'  Richelieu,"  and  "  Richard  III."  over, 
and  over,  and  over  again,  till  those  respectable  but 
very  ancient  parties  become  nauseatingly  familiar. 
What  actor  that  lives,  however  great  he  be,  can  cre- 
ate more  than  the  briefest  sensation  in  any  one  of 
them?  People  will  flock  in  crowds  to  see  a  great 
actor  in  a  new  part,  but  when  one  stops  to  think  of 
it,  how  many  are  going  when  the  latest  Hamlet  comes, 
to  see  how  much  he  differs  from  the  Hamlet  of  Booth, 
or  Barrett,  or  McCullough,  or  Edwin  Adams,  or 
Barry  Sullivan,  or  Charles  Fechter,  or  Daniel  Band- 
mann,  or  Walter  Montgomery,  or  Neil  Warner,  or 
Tom  Keene,  or  Charles  Coghlan,  or  Bella  Pateman, 
or  Nellie  Holbrook,  or  any  other  of  the  swarms  of 
humanity  who,  in  their  time,  have  played  Hamlet 
here?  Mr.  Sheridan  is  entitled  to  some  marked  me- 
morial of  the  esteem  of  San  Francisco.  Doubtless  in 
his  time  he  has  played  Hamlet,  but  the  marked  con- 
sideration which  he  has  shown  our  unhappy  Hamlet- 
stricken  city  merits  substantial  recognition.  Tragedy 
is  no  longer  a  money-making  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion, but  people  have  found  more  beauties  in  his 
Lear  than  could  have  been  expected  in  these  days, 
when  the  taste  for  these  heavy  plays  is  almost  obso- 
lete. Few  actors  dare  to  try  a  part  which,  requiring 
so  much  of  art  and  physical  vigor,  is  yet  an  ungrate- 
ful one.  For,  after  all,  it  is  but  a  painful  study,  and 
there  will  be  but  a  handful  of  people  in  any  town 
who  will  go  to  see  it  in  a  spirit  of  proper  artistic  fer- 
vor. Public  sentiment  has  become  sacrilegious  over 
a  greater  than  Shakespeare,  and  no  one  is  going  to 
hesitate  to  crack  a  joke  over  his  dome-like  brow.  The 
motto  of  the  age  is  "  Vive  la  bagatelle,"  and  there 
will  be  crowds  at  Emerson's  Minstrels  or  the  Black 
Silk  Theatre,  while  poor  old  Lear's  wits  are  breaking 
in  the  storm  for  not  half  as  many  hundreds,  and  yet 
there  have  been  good  houses  at  the  Baldwin  during 
the  revival  of  the  tragedy.  After  all,  is  this  distaste 
for  tragedy  a  sign  of  growing  civilization  ?  For  it  must 
have  been  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Greeks  that 
their  actors  played  "CEdipus  Tyrannus,"  that  most 
awful  tragedy  which  the  Harvard  students  revived 
not  long  ago.  Read  its  argument.  Lear,  with  all  its 
horrors — the  unnatural  children,  the  curse,  the  mad- 
ness of  a  king  ;  with  its  fratricidal  Edmund,  its  cruel 
and  repulsive  Cornwall,  plucking  out  the  eyes 
of  Gloster  with  his  own  hand,  its  Goneril  and 
Regan,  attached  to  one  paramour,  and  dying 
both  by  violence,  the  lovely  Cordelia  hanged  by  cruel 
hands  in  the  prison,  the  poor  fool  slain  for  his  faith- 
fulness, and  Lear  himself  dying  at  last  of  an  over- 
strained heart,  is  not  half  so  tragic  a  tale  as 
that  of  ' '  CEdipus  Tyrannus. "  ' '  The  oracle  of  Apollo 
had  declared  to  Laius,  the  king  of  Thebes,  that  he 
was  to  be  slain  by  his  own  son.  The  king  therefore 
ordered  his  queen  Jocasta  to  destroy  her  child  as 
soon  as  it  was  born.  She  gave  the  babe  to  a  servant, 
with  orders  to  leave  it  to  perish  in  the  mountains. 
The  babe  was  saved,  however,  by  a  shepherd  of  Po- 
lybus,  king  of  Corinth,  who  eventually  adopted 
CEdipus,  the  babe.  Shepherds  always  save  found- 
ling babes,  and  give  them  to  kings.  When  he  be- 
came of  age  CEdipus  went  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Apollo,  and  heard  to  his  horror  that  he  was  destined 
to  slay  his  own  father,  and  marry  his  mother.  In 
the  hope  of  averting  the  prophesy,  he  fled  from 
Corinth,  and  while  on  the  road  fell  into  a  dispute 
with  a  traveler,  whom  he  slew,  not  knowing  him  to 
be  King  Laius.  CEdipus  had  heard  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  people  of  Thebes,  on  aqcount  of  the  sphynx, 
and  went  thither.  He  found  the  king  was  dead,  and 
the  queen  and  her  people  in  mourning.  He  guessed 
the  riddle  of  the  sphinx,  and  was  in  consequence 
raised  to  the  throne,  and  given  the  hand  of  Queen 
locasta  in  marriage.  Soon  Thebes  was  afflicted 
with  a  new  plague,  which  the  oracle  declared  should 
not  cease  till  the  murderer  of  King  Laius  was  ban- 
ished from  the  territory.  In  trying  to  discover  the 
murderer,  CEdipus  starts  a  chain  of  evidence  which 
soon  proves  that  he  himself  is  the  regicide,  and  that 
the  terrible  prophesy  is  completely  fulfilled.  Jocasta, 
crazed  by  the  discovery,  kills  herself,  and  CEdipus, 
seizing  the  gold  clasps  from  her  wedding-garment, 
puts  out  his  eyes,  and  is  afterward  banished  by 
"i.  the  brother  of  Jocasta,  now  the  king  ofi 
A   pretty  banquet  of  horrors  to   sup  on, 


truly!  What  with  this,  ancf  "  Phedrus,"  and  a  few 
other  cheerful  tales  of  classic  tragedy,  going  to  the 
play  must  have  been  with  the  Greeks  a  portentous 
piece  of  business.  Small  wonder  that  their  accesso- 
ries were  few,  their  stage  appointments  severely  sim- 
ple. More  primitive,  indeed,  than  that  touching  bit 
from  "The  Two  Orphans,"  given  with  such  fine  effect 
by  Emerson's  Minstrels,  wherein  one  unhappy  or- 
phan carries  the  street-lamp  at  whose  foot  they  are  to 
crouch,  while  the  other  is  furnished  forth  with  a 
cigar-box  full  of  white-paper  flakes,  with  which  she 
makes  her  own  snow-storm  ;  or  the  apotheosis  of 
little  Eva  on  a  piece  of  guaranteed  double- twisted 
twine,  with  not  so  much  else  as  a  painted  cloud  to 
make  the  picture  beautiful.  Perhaps  the  art  is  truer 
which  shines  without  the  blaze  of  accessory ;  for 
at  the  Chinese  Theatre,  not  long  ago,  a  group 
of  us  found  ourselves  deeply  interested  in  a  band 
of  players  just  imported  from  China.  The  stage 
was  thronged  on  either  side  with  spectators,  as  ours 
was  in  Nell  Gwynne's  time,  when  the  court  gallants 
jested  in  full  sight  of  the  audience  with  the  ex-orange 
girl.  The  property-man,  looking  as  if  he  had 
just  run  in  from  an  adjacent  wash-house,  sat  con- 
venient to  the 'chair  and  table,  which  were  the  sole 
scenic  effects,  and  laid  a  paper,  a  roll  of  silk,  a 
chicken,  a  fan,  or  whatever  might  be  the  require- 
ments of  the  business,  under  the  hands  of  the  actors. 
If  an  extra  chair  or  stool  were  required  they  were 
placed  in  the  most  open  and  ingenuous  manner. 
But  the  art  of  the  players  was  truly 'subtle.  When, 
with  the  help  of  the  interpreter,  one  got  the  thread 
of  the  story,  it  became  easy  to  follow  its  weaving. 
There  was  the  young  adventurer — poor  but  honest — a 
Chinaman  with  a  marked  mobile  face,  who,  in  the 
peculiar  stilted  style  of  Oriental  art,  must  be  a  rarely 
good  actor.  There  was  the  low  comedian,  a  buffoon 
of  a  fellow  whose  unhappy  lot  it  was  to  be  the  hus- 
band of  an  indifferent  wife — and  how  like  indifferent 
wives  in  China  must  be  to  those  in  America,  for  she 
toyed  listlessly  with  fan  and  handkerchief,  and  looked 
ennuied  and  distraite  when  her  lord  spun  long  yarns. 
But  her  face  lights  up  with  smiles  when  his  friend 
enters,  and  she  becomes  quite  radiant  when  a  mag- 
nificent swell  in  gorgeous  raiment  casts  an  approv- 
ing eye  upon  her.  She  murders  the  poor  comedian 
at  last,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  a  horrible 
old  woman,  who  is  the  very  incarnation  of  sin  and 
wickedness.  One  becomes  strangely  absorbed  in 
these  players  in  despite  of  the  wild,  tuneless  din,  the 
clashing  of  cymbals  and  the  twanging  of  slack 
strings,  which  goes  on  ceaselessly.  One  forgets  the 
rude,  crude  stage  properties,  and  the  pushing,  throng- 
ing spectators  at  the  side  of  the  stage.  Indeed, 
when  a  little  Chinese  lad  of  four  or  five  years, 
with  baggy  trousers,  and  small  queue  waving,  un- 
knowing the  sacredness  of  the  centre  of  the  stage, 
crossed  the  few  yards  which  intervened  between  him 
and  his  friends  over  the  way,  every  one  was  brought 
suddenly  back  to  realism,  and  we  all  laughed  heartily, 
actors  and  audience,  just  as  we  laugh  in  our  own  the- 
atres, at  most  critical  moments,  if  a  stray  cat  wander 
upon  the  boards.  It  is  easy  enough  to  make  people 
laugh.  They  laugh  in  "  King  Lear  "  when  poor  old 
Kent  is  put  in  the  stocks,  almost  as  readily  as  they 
laugh  in  "  Blue  Glass  "  when  Billy  Emerson  finds 
his  patient's  tongue  coated.  But  they  have  laughed 
at  the  minstrels  all  the  week,  for  the  star  has  chosen 
to  wake  from  his  lethargy,  and  has  inspired  the  re- 
mainder of  the  band,  and  the  result,  a  most  amusing 
programme  and  a  week  of  merriment.      Bf.tsv  B. 


RESERVED    SEATS. 


Argument. — The  Husband  has  treated  his  Wife  to  the 
theatre.  The  action  takes  place  in  two  reserved  seats 
during  the  first  act  of  the  play. 

She — "Considering  that  this  is  the  first  time  you 
have  deigned  to  take  me  anywhere,  I  am  surprised 
that  you  paid  so  little  attention  to  my  comfort.  A 
devoted  husband  would  have  secured  better  seats  ; 
but  you  said,  of  course  :  '  Oh,  anything  is  good 
enough  for  her  ! '  " 

He — "  But,  my  dear,  these  are  the  best  seats  in 
the  house,  and  I  cannot  see  what  more  you  could 
ask,  for  I  hardly  suppose  you  would  wish  to  occupy 
the  emperor's  box." 

She — "  You  mean  that  I  am  not  good  enough  for 
it !  I  don't  thank  you  for  bringing  me  here,  since  it 
was  only  to  have  an  opportunity  of  paying  me  such 
compliments." 

He — "You  are  wrong,  my  love.  I  simply  wished 
to  point  out,  when  you  reproached  me  with  neglect- 
ing your  comfort,  that  I  came  to  the  theatre,  and 
said  :  '  Give  me  two  of  the  best  seats  in  the  house,' 
and  paid  down  my  sixteen  francs,  as  I  would  have 
paid  sixty  to  give  you  pleasure." 

She — "  So  you  squandered  sixteen  francs  without 
knowing  what  seats  we  were  getting  ;  so  that  if,  when 
we  arrived,  they  had  opened  a  dark  cupboard,  and 
said:  '  Get  up  on  the  second  shelf,'  we  would  have 
no  recourse  but  to  do  so." 

He — "That  is  going  to  an  extreme,  my  love. 
When  you  pay  to  see  a  play,  it  is  manifest  that  they 
can't  put  you  into  a  dark  cupboard.  Any  one  with 
common  sense  sees  that." 

She — "  Oh,  thank  you  !  So  I  don't  possess  com- 
mon sense.  But  I  see  what  it  is— I  understand  it 
all.  You  are  trying  to  take  the  sixteen  francs  you 
have  wasted  out  of  me.  As  if  I  was  to  blame  be 
cause  some  one  else  swindled  you  by  giving  you  such 
seats. " 

He — "  No  one  swindled  me ;  I  selected  them  my- 
self on  the  diagram." 

She — "Yes,  you  parted  with  your  money  on  the 
strength  of  a  diagram,  without  asking  to  see  the 
seats,  and  find  out  if  they  were  comfortable." 

He — ' '  But  it  is  not  customary. " 

She — ' '  When  you  buy  a  two-franc  chicken  you  feel 
it  to  see  if  it  is  tender " 

He — "And  in  the  daytime  the  theatres  are  dark." 

She — "  Easy  enough  to  get  a  lantern." 

He—  "Bosh!" 

She — "  Bosh?  Do  you  want  me  to  believe  that  in  a 
city  of  the  size  of  Paris  such  a  thing  as  a  lantern  isn't 
to  be  found?  But,  no  !  The  least  little  thing  costs  too 
much  trouble — you  would  sooner  see  an  unhappy 
woman,  whose  health  and  happiness  the  law  has  con- 
fided to  your  keeping,  suffer  agony  on  a  seat  harder 
than  a  rock." 

He — "  I'll  go  for  a  cushion,  my  dear."     {Rising.  J 

She — "Oh,  thank  you.  Do  bring  me  a  cushion 
every  one  has  sat  on.  And,  while  you  are  about  it, 
see  if  you  can  find  a  cast-off  bouquet  that  has  been 
lying  under  a  seat  for  a  few  weeks." 

He — "You  want  flowers?  How  stupid  of  me  to  for- 
get.   I'll  get  them  this " 

She — "  If  you  took  the  trouble  to  reflect  about  such 
a  trifling  matter  as  my  health,  you  would  know  that 
the  smell  of  flowers  makes  me  sick." 

He — "  Forgive  me,  my  love.    I  had  forgotten " 

She— "Your  confession  was    not  needed  to  con- 1 


vince  me  of  your  neglect.  Any  other  husband,  on 
finding  that  the  wife  of  his  bosom  was  placed  along- 
side of  a  fat  woman  escaped  from  a  circus  and  reek- 
ing with  patchouli,  would  have  seen  to  it  that  a  door 
was  opened. " 

He — "  I  will,  with  pleasure,  my  love,  only  as  the 
act  has  been  begun,  I  shall  have  to  disturb  every 
one." 

She — "Rather  than  incommode  strangers  you 
would  see  the  mother  of  your  children  suffer.  I 
suppose    that's    her   husband  there — that    grinning 

idiot " 

*  He — "  'Ssh,  my  love.  He's  doing  what  we  should 
do — following  the  play." 

She — "  And  a  nice  play  it  is,  too  ;  no  one  can  make 
head  or  tail  out  of  it." 

He — "  If  you  were  to  listen  instead  of  talking " 

She — "  I  suppose  you'd  like  a  poor  woman  never 
to  open  her  mouth  when  she's  away  from  home." 

He — "  I  do  not  say  that ;  but  it  is  customary  after 
the  curtain  goes  up  to  listen  to  the  actors  ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  practice  conduces  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the 
story. " 

She — "  A  nice  story  it  is,  too.  Your  countess  who 
receives  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry — ha  !  there  they're 
singing,  while  she  shows  him  out.  Do  people  in 
good  society  sing  when  they  go  from  one  room  to  an- 
other, I'd  like  to  know  ?  And  only  just  now  they  said 
there  was  a  nervous  notary  had  his  office  in  the  lower 
story.  He  must  have  a  nice,  quiet  time  of  it,  poor 
man,  if  they  howl  a  duet  every  timeadoor  is  opened. 
And  look  at  those  doors  !  Every  door  has  two  leaves, 
and  each  time  any  one  goes  in  or  out  he  opens  both 
leaves.  Is  that  the  fashion  in  good  society  ?  I  sup- 
pose they  draw  the  bolts  at  the  top  and  bottom  each 
time.  And  they  never  shut  the  door — not  they  !  The 
door  has  to  shut  itself." 

He — "  You  see,  my  dear,  on  the  stage  it  is  assumed 
that  there  is  a  lackey  on  the  other  side  to  close  the 

door " 

She—"  Oh,  then  there  was  a  lackey  in  the  count- 
ess's bedroom  when  she  went  into  it  to  dress,  as  she 
said  ?  A  nice  countess,  that  !  If  those  are  the  mor- 
als and  manners  of  the  noble  age  of  Louis  XIV.  I 
thank  heaven  that  I'm  only  a  common  woman.  And 
that's  what  you  paid  your  sixteen  frarics  to  see  ! " 

He — "  You  are  severe,  my  love." 

She — "  I  am  not  ;  but  since  the  theatre  is  a  school 
of  manners,  I  don't  want  to  hear  people  screech  in 
a  notary's  house,  or  see  a  countess  lock  herself  up 
with  a  footman.  There  !  one  of  them  has  begun  to 
dance." 

He — "Didn't  you  hear  him  say:  'Let  me  take 
advantage  of  the  countess's  absence  to  practice  the 
pas  I  am  to  dance  with  her  to-night'?  That's  why  he 
is  dancing." 

She — "And  what  about  the  notary  downstairs? 
He  must  pay  a  very  low  rent  to  induce  him  to  remain 
in  such  a  place.  And  who  is  this  new  character  that 
enters  the  countess's  apartments  as  easily  as  a  knife 
enters  a  pound  of  butter?  She's  a  countess  that 
takes  precautions  about  her  dressing-room.  I'd  as 
soon  think  of  dressing  myself  in  the  street." 

He — "  Ssh  !  He  said — didn't  you  hear  him  ? — that 
he  found  no  one  in  the  ante-chamber  to  announce 
him." 

She — "Then  who  shut  the  door  from  the  outside? 
It  must  be  a  nicely  run  household— not  even  a  servant 
to  answer  the  door.  I  hope  the  notary's  clients  don't 
leave  their  securities  with  him." 

He — "Oh,  if  you  come  down  to  such  trifles " 

She — "  Trifles  !  You  consider  it  a  trifle  to  call  on  a 
lady  while  she  is  dressing.  But  I  am  not  surprised. 
You  have  no  sense  of  decency.  I  am  only  aston- 
ished that  you  haven't  quitted  me  hours  ago  to  go 
and  meander  round  the  countess.  I  have  been 
waiting  to  hear  you  say  you  had  an  engagement 
with  the  notary." 

He — "Hush,  my  dear.  Everybody  is  staring  at 
us.     You  forget  that  you  are  at  the  theatre." 

She — "  Now  I  see  why  you  were  so  ready  to  spend 
sixteen  francs  to  take  me  to  the  theatre.  It  was  with 
the  triple  object  in  view  of  breaking  me  on  a  stone 
bench,  poisoning  me  with  a  patchouli,  and  perverting 
my  moral  sense.  You  wished  to  reduce  me  to  the 
level  of  your  countess,  who  opens  her  doors  to  whole 
cities — races." 

He — ' '  I  beg  of  you,  my  dear They  are  laugh- 

gat  us." 

She — "I  won't  stay  here  another  instant  I'll  go 
and  get  the  money  back  ;  let  them  deduct  the  price 
of  the  act  we  have  seen,  if  they  are  mean  enough  to 
exact  it.  Oh,  heavens  !  There,  all  five  of  them  are 
kissing  the  countess." 

He — "You  see  she  has  just  recognized  her  five  long- 
lost  brothers. 

She—  "  Don't  tell  me  !  No  woman  ever  recognized 
five  long-lost  brothers  at  once.  If  she  pretends  they 
are  her  brothers,  it  is  only  because  there  is  some  faint 
spark  of  shame  left  in  her." 

He — "  IP'you  understood  the  plot  you " 

She — "  So,  I'm  an  idiot,  am  I?    Here,  let  me  out." 

He—"  Wait  till  the  end  of  the  act." 

She — "  I  won't." 

He — "We  will  have  to  derange  everybody." 

She — "  Come  this  moment,  or  I'll  prance  along  the 
knees  of  the  audience.  O — oh  !  "  (Goes  into  hysterics, 
and  is  removed  to  her  carriage  by  her  husband  and  a 
stranger.  J 

Stranger—"!  hope  the  air  will  revive  your  wife, 
sir.  If  I  can  be  of  any  further  service  to  you,  here 
is  my  card." 

He — "Thank you."  (Reads)  "Mr.  Lion  King, 
Wild  Beast  Tamer !  "  (Curtain.)—  N.  V.  World, 
adaptation  from  the  French  of  Eugene  Chavette, 


—  Mrss  Jennie  Lee  has  enjoyed  many  tri- 
umphs  since  she  last  saw  San  Francisco.  Her  "  Poor 
Jo  "  took  the  London  public  by  storm,  and  was  re- 
peated many  times  throughout  the  provinces.  Hav- 
ing rid  herself  of  her  troublesome  New  York  agent, 
she  returns  to  San  Francisco  for  a  brief  engagement. 
She  will  open  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  on  next  Mon- 
day evening  as  "  Poor  Jo." 


—  Emerson's  Minstrels,  at  the  Standard 
Theatre,  have  performed  all  this  week  to  crowded 
houses.  Their  change  of  programme  proved  very 
acceptable  to  the  public,  and  they  will  therefore  make 
another  entire  new  change  on  next  Monday  evening, 
introducing  many  laughable  novelties. 


—  On  next  Sunday  Evening,  November  6th, 
a  testimonial  benefit  will  be  given  to  Mr.  M.  A. 
Kennedy,  at  the  California  Theatre,  at  which  will  be 
played,  for  the  first  time  in  seven  years,  "  The  Flying 
Scud,"  which  will  be  followed  by  a  favorite  comedy, 
in  which  Mr.  M.  V.  Lingham  will  appear. 


"  B,  L.  B."— Please  call  at  the  editoral  rooms. 
1  Christmas  Lilies  "—answer  bytmail, 


—Mrs.  Skidmore,  the  Popular  Milliner,  hav- 
ing  become  too  much  crowded  by  her  largely  increas- 
ing business,  has  at  last  moved  into  much  larger 
and  more  commodious  quarters  at  mo  and  1112 
Market  Street.  Her  new  parlors  adjoin  the  former 
store,  but  are  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale.  The 
establishment  now  fronts  on  both  Market  and  Turk 
streets,  the  Market  Street  entrance  and  show-win- 
dow embracing  sixty  feet  frontage.  There  are  three 
show-windows,  the  largest  and  centre  one  of  which 
will  contain  the  finest  specimens  of  Mrs.  Skidmore's 
stock  of  trimmed  millinery.  This  window  will  be 
fitted  up  with  hanging  baskets  of  trailing  vines,  rich 
drapery,  and  everything  which  will  display  the  ele- 
gant stock  to  the  best  advantage.  The  left  hand 
window  displays  the  many  varieties  of  imported 
feathers,  plumes,  bonnet-frames,  and  untrimmed 
articles  of  head-gear.  The  right-hand  window  will 
contain  the  newest  styles  in  straw  goods.  The  in- 
terior of  the  store  is  frescoed  and  fitted  up  in  the 
most  luxurious  style.  Large  mirrors  reflect  at  every 
angle,  and  the  furniture  is  of  the  richest  description. 
Tall  cases  and  stands  exhibit  the  choicest  gems  in 
imported  goods,  domestic  stock,  or  feathers  and 
trimmings.  A  feature  of  Mrs.  Skidmore's  establish- 
ment is  the  Western  Straw  Works  adjoining  on  Turk 
Street.  She  has  made  arrangements  with  these 
Straw  Works  for  the  pressing,  and  re-modeling  of  all 
varieties  of  bonnets  and  hats,  whether  straw,  beaver, 
or  felt.  Ladies,  therefore,  who  desire  their  hats 
or  bonnets  pressed  into  new  shapes  may  have 
their  wishes  effected  at  a  much  lower  rate  than 
is  usual  in  such  cases.  Mrs.  Skidmore  is  able  to  give 
much  lower  rates  and  a  better  line  of  goods  than 
the  Kearny  Street  milliners,  from  the  fact  that  in  her 
present  situation  rents  are  much  cheaper  than  those 
of  stores  further  down  town.  Mrs.  Skidmore  states 
she  owes  much  of  her  present  success  to  her  having 
long  and  persistently  advertised  in  the  Argonaut. 
She  realized  that  the  Argonaut  w;is  read  by  all  the 
most  fashionable  ladies,  and  that,  by  constant  an- 
nouncements in  its  columns  of  her  latest  novelties  in 
fashionable  millinery,  she  would  reach  the  best  class 
of  customers.  She  has  become  convinced  of  the  wis- 
dom of  her  course  by  its  attendant  success,  and  now 
again  comes  before  the  public  with  a  new  line  of 
goods.  She  now  has  on  hand  all  the  latest  styles  of 
imported  French  bonnets  and  hats  for  the  coming 
winter  wear,  besides  the  novelties  in  head-gear  sent 
from  London  and  New  York. 


—Mrs.  AnnaM.  Potts,  who,  some  months  ago, 
gave  an  interesting  series  of  medical-physiological 
lectures  in  this  city  and  in  Oakland,  has  returned, 
and  will  begin  a  new  course  on  next  Monday  night 
The  course  will  consist  of  five  consecutive  evening 
lectures,  and  four  for  ladies  only,  on  four  consecutive 
afternoons.  They  will  be  exemplified  by  her  fine  col- 
lection of  illustrations.  The  Monday- evening  lecture 
will  be  free. 

—  The  objections  urged  against  paper  ci- 
garettes areovercome  by  the  amber-tip ' '  Opera  Puffs.  " 


—  Prang's  Prize  Xmas  Cards  have  been  re- 
ceived  by  the  fine-art  and  book  stores. 


—  Wei  De  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure  has  been 
proved  to  be  a  positive  antidote  for  Catarrh,  at  any 
stage.  Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  infection  as  well 
as  a  local  inflammation,  the  elements  of  the  Cure  are 
absorbed  by  the  purulent  mucous.  It  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  important  medical  discovery  since  vac- 
cination. Supplied  by  all  Druggists,  or  delivered  by 
D.  B.  Dewey  &  Co.,  182  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.,  at  $1  a 
package.  Pamphlets,  with  full  explanations  and  over- 
whelming proofs,  mailed  free. 


—  Oil  Painting,  Water  Colors,  Crayon,  and 
Porcelain  Painting.  Class  lessons  from  $5  a  month. 
Miss  Ryder,  126  Kearny  Street,  Thurlow  Block. 

—  Gov.  Tilden's  Nephew  paid  $200  for  a 
lame  fast  horse,  and  invested  $3  in  Centaur  Liniment, 
which  completely  cured. the  animal.  He  then  won  a 
$1,000  purse  on  the  Coney  Island  Course,  and  sold 
the  horse  for  $1,800—  a  clean  profit  of  $2,597.  Pretty 
good  for  one  month. 


-  The  "  Opera  Puffs  "  Cigarettes  are  sal- 
iva  proof,  and  will  not  stick  to  the  lips. 


—  Our  Druggists  all  say  that  no  article 
is  so  popular  with  mothers,  nurses,  and  physicians 
as  Piicher's  Castoria  for  children.  The  difference 
between  laughing  children  who  take  Castoria  and 
the  cross,  vomiting,  and  sickly  children  who  do  not, 
can  be  discerned  from  the  street 


—  Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store. )     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Prof.    Geo.   Gossman    began  a  Class  in 
Spanish  June  30th  ;  23  Powell  st;  $2  per  month. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery. 

—  C.  O.  Dean,  Dentist,  No.  126  Kearny  St., 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


r?MERSON'S 
£^     TRK. 


STANDARD     THEA- 


.  Emekson Manager 


TO-NIGHT  ! 

TO-NIGHT  !       TO-NIGHT  ! 

TONIGHT  ! 

EMERSON'S  MINSTRELS! 


NEW 


NEW 

BILL! 

NEW 


BILL! 

NEW  bill: 

BILL! 
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&&•  rorix  tit    PRICES  :  *®» 

Cents  for  reserved  seat  in  Dress  Circle  or  Orchestra  ; 
50  cents  Family  Circle  ;    Matinee,  50  and  25  cents. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


IS 


TDALDWIN   THEATRE. 

Thomas  Maguire Manager 


THIS  (SATURDAY)  EVENING, 
Positively  last  time  of  Mr. 

W.  E.  SHERIDAN  AS  KING  LEAR 


POWERFUL  CAST  OF  CHARACTERS  ! 

Appropriate  Scenery  and  Appointments,  Real- 
istic Effects,  etc. 


LAST  KING  LEAK  MATINEE 
Tbls  (Saturday)  Afternoon  at  i  o'clock, 


Monday November  7th, 

Engagement  of 

JENNY    LEE, 

Who  will  appear  in  her  world-renowned  character  of 

POOR   JO  ! 


r\ASHA  WA  Y  HALL. 

COMMENCING 
Monday  Evening November  Jth 

NIKS.  ANNA  M.  L.  POTTS,  M.  D. 

A   Graduate   of  the   Woman's  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia,  will  deliver 

A    SERIES    OF    NINE    LECTURES 

ANATOMY, 

PHYSIOLOGY,  AND 

THE  LAWS  OF  HEALTH, 
Illustrated  by  a  magnificent  collection  of  Oil 
Paintings  and  Anatomical  Specimens. 


This  Course  will  embrace  five  consecutive  evening  lec- 
tures to  promiscuous  audiences,  and  four  afternoon  lectures 
to  LADIES  ONLY. 

THE  PUBLIC  ARE  CORDIALLY  INVITED 

FIKST    Lit  II  hi:    free. 

W.  P.  HEWES,  DR.  GEO    E.  HARRISON, 

Advance  Agent.  Business  Manager. 


C.  BEACH, 

BOOKSELLER    AND    STATIONER. 

New  Styles  in  Fancy  Stationery, 

Marcus  Ward's  Irish  Linen  Papcterles, 
Standard,  Miscellaneous,  and  Juvenile  Books, 

10?  Montgomery  Street,   opp.  Occidental  Hotel 


VILLE  DE  PARIS 


We  are  receiving  daily  direct 
from  Paris  1  he  very  latest  nov- 
elties in  DRY  GOOD*  tor  Fall 
and  Winter  wear. 


VERDIER,    MOREAU 

CITY   OF   PARIS. 


BOB  INGERSULL 

The  August  and  November  num- 
bers of  the  "North  American  Re- 
view," containing  the  article  on  the 
Christian  Religion  by  Colonel  Inger- 
soll,  can  be  had  at 

BILLINGS, 

HARBOURNE 

&.  CO.'S, 

No.  3  Montgomery  Street. 


Boston  and  California 

DRESS    REFORM 

T/f/OR  TH  UNDERGARMENTS  (SPE- 

"'  CIALTY,)  Children's  Corset-Waists,  Cashmere 
and  Merino  Union  Suits,  Shoulder-Braces,  Hygienic  Cor- 
sets, Hose  and  Skirt  Supports,  Emancipation  Waists  and 
Suits. 

MRS.  M.  H.  ODER. 


SOLE  AGENT. 


430  Sin  lei-  Street. 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns— November  Styles. 

(TEND   STAMP   FOR    CATALOGUE. 
*^    AGENCY.  124  Post  Street.  San  Francisco. 


D 


0  NOT  SACRIFICE    YOUR    FUR- 

NITURE,  PIANOS,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding,  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE    THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Paintings,  with 

J.    H.    MOTT   &.   CO., 

G47  Market  St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  floor. 

Large,    airy   brick  building,   with    elevator.      MONLY 
LOANED  on  valuable  goods.     Terms  moderate. 


OPERA    PUFFS 

AMBER  TIP  CIGARETTES! 

TAKE  THE  LEAD. 
For    Sale    by    all    Dealers. 


WHITE,  GREY  &  CO. 

We  have  now  on  hand  one  r.f  the  most  complete 
lines  of 

DRY     GOODS 

In  tbis  city,  and  at  such  prices  as  admit  of  no 
comparison. 

We  wish  ladies  to  examine  our  prices  and  goods 
before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

WHITE,  GREY  &  GO. 

114  AND  116  KEARNY  STREET. 


RANDOLPH   &   CO. 

JEWELERS. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of  Watches  and 
Jewelry,  Nos.  101  and  10S  Montgomery  Street, 
corner  Sutter,  San  Francisco. 


DOXEY  &  CO. 


FINE 


IMPORTERS    OF 


G91    MARKET    STREET. 


ILLUMINATED    STATIONERY. 

in  exquisite  and  exclusive  de- 
signs. 
ELEGANT  PAPETERIE.inleath 

erette  and  plush,  with  choice 
assortment  of  paper. 


RUSSIA  LEATHER  GOODS    -A 

new  stock  of  novelties  from 
Vienna. 
DREKA'S  DICTIONARY  BLOT- 
TER -Useful   to   every  letter 
writer. 


Wedding    Cards   from  plate,  $2  per    100.    Monograms,  Coats  of  Arms, 
Wedding  Cards,  etc.,  engraved  in  finest  style. 


M. 


MUSICAL  BOXES. 

J.  PAILLARD  &>  CO.,  23  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Manufacture? s  and 
Importers.     A.  E.  JUILLERAT,  Exclusive  Agent.     Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

MANUFACTURING  JEWELERS, 

Call  the  attention  of  the  PUBLIC  to  their  new  line 
of  NOVELTIES,  which  they  are  daily  receiving.  Hav- 
ing already  an  entirely  NEW  STOCK  OF  GOODS,  and 
the  most  complete  one  in  the  city,  we  solicit  an  inspec- 
tion of  our  STOCK  and  PRICES,  knowing  it  will  prove 
an  advantage  to  purchasers. 

We  have  on  hand  the  very  latest  designs  in  Watches, 
French  Clocks,  Opera  Glasses,  Silverware,  and  Fine 
Jewelry. 

Diamond  Mounting  a  specialty. 

AH  goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  no  deviation. 

118    SUTTER    STREET. 

(Of  the  late  Firm  of  BRA  VER.1IAX  &  JLEVY.) 


THE  OLDEST  DRY-GOODS  HOUSE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


We  are  now  offering,  at  the  lowest  prices,  a  complete  line  of  Winter  Styles,  in  Black  Broche  Silks,  French  Brocade  Satins  ;  all  the 
new  shades  of  Moire  for  evening  wear ;  also,  Armures,  Diamantine,  Reps,  Sicilienne  Fleece-lined  Cloakiug  Materials. 


J.  W.  DAVIDSON  &  CO. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE  TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

My  First  Cigar. 
'Twas  down  beside  the  green  canal, 

One  red-hot  summer's  day, 
I  sat  upon  a  cord-wood  stick 

And  whiffed  two  cents  away  ; 
And  as  the  stifling  smoke  arose 

Like  snow  clouds  in  the  air, 
I  put  on  all  the  style  I  could 

And  smoked  my  first  cigar, 
I  watched  the  ashes  as  they  fell, 

Like  snow  flakes  on  the  ground ; 
And  then  I  looked  around  to  find 

Some  place  to  lay  me  down. 
I  hung  me  up  upon  a  stick, 

My  heels  flew  in  the  air ; 
I  was  not  drunk,  but  oh,  so  sick  1 

It  was  my  first  cigar. 

—Breakfast  Table. 

Puck's  Patience  Poesy. 
A  sail-in-a-yacht  young  man, 
A  dog-eared-collar  young  man, 

A  jockey-club,  nautical, 

Mother-in-lawtical, 
Live-on-your-dad  young  man. 

A  play-from-the-French  young  man, 
A  carriage-at-ten  young  man, 

A  soul-eyed  demoniac, 

Cocktail-and-cognac, 
Tra-la-la-la  young  man. 

A  four-cent-cigar  young  man, 
A  ride-on-the-stage  young  man, 

An  angular,  serpentine, 

Drummer  of  turpentine, 
Free-lunch-all-day  young  man. 

A  cut-away-coat  young  man, 
A  very-sore-throat  young  man, 

A  smoke-cigarett-ery, 

Get  into  debt-ery, 
Two  for  a  cent,  young  man. 

Love  and  Law. 
In  the  twilight's  gloaming 

Stood  a  maiden  young  and  fair, 
Watching  anxiously  for  some  one. 

Who  was  certainly  not  there 
Long  she  peered  into  the  darkness, 

While  her  mind  was  fraught  with  fears, 
And  her  heavy,  hanging  eyelids 

Showed  the  mark  of  recent  tears. 
Oh,  the  woe  that  woman  suffers  ! 

Oh,  the  heartaches  and  the  pangs  ! 
Only  partially  atoned  for 

By  her  bangles  and  her  bangs. 
Faithless  man,  come  to"  the  maiden, 

Who  is  waiting  there  for  you  ; 
Clasp  her  gently  to  your  bosom — 

Tell  her  she  is  life  to  you. 
Then  be  sure  to  get  your  letters,* 

(On  this  point  depends  your  fate,)  \ 
For,  in  case  you  shake  the  maiden, 

She  may  choose  to  litigate. 
Never  let  a  heartless  jury 

See  those  notelets  where  you  say 
That  the  girl's  your  "  tootsey-pootsey  "; 
For  it  gives  you  dead  away. 

— Peck's  Sun. 

The  Lawyer. 
Who  money  gains  through  others'  woes  ? 
Who's  paid  for  telling  what  he  knows? 
Who  for  advice  gets  quid  pro  quos  ? 

The  lawyer. 
Who,  like  G.  Washington,  can't  lie, 
But  always  ready  is  to  try, 
If  he  be  paid  exceeding  high  ? 

The  lawyer. 
Who  goes  about  with  bag  of  green, 
With  clients  greener  still,  I  ween, 
Who  groweth  fat  as  they  grow  lean  ? 

The  lawyer. 
Whether  in  silks  or  rags  arrayed, 
To  all  he  gladly  lends  his  aid, 
And  simply  asks  :  ' '  Shall  I  be  paid  ?  " 

The  lawyer. 
Who  manufactures  all  our  laws  ? 
Who  makes  them  intricate  because 
The  fee  is  bigger  which  he  draws  ? 

The  lawyer. 
At  asking  questions  who  is  sharp  ? 
Who  loves  to  quibble,  catch,  and  carp? 
Whose  plea  does  conscience  never  warp? 

The  lawyer. 
From  labor  who  will  have  surcease 
When  all  the  world  shall  be  at  peace? 
Who  then  mankind  no  more  shall  fleecej? 
The  lawyer. 

—Boston  Transcript. 

Pentatettes. 
There  was  a  young  miss  named  O'Donohue, 
Whose  lover  said :  "  Dear,  how  I  honohue. 
You're  a  charming  coquette, 
I  adore  you,  you  buette. 
Indeed,  I  am  not  making  fonohue." 

— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

A  cute  little  boy  of  C6venn.es, 

Who  rejoiced  in  the  nickname  of  ' '  Bennes, " 

Asked  his  sister  to  play, 

When  she  said  :  "  Not  to-day." 
He  responded  :  "  Some  other  dethennes. " 

—  —Puck. 

There  was  a  young  fellow  in  Butte, 
Who  thought  he  could  play  on  the  flute ; 

He  struck  a  high  note, 

It  slid  down  his  throat, 
Moaning:  "  Tootle-te-tootle-te-toot." 

A  girl  who  lived  on  the  Willamette, 
Would  open  a  door  and  then  slam  it ; 

Whene'er  she  did  thus, 

Her  father  would  cuss, 
And,  in  fact,  he  would  oft  say:  "  Doggone  it !" 
— A   Petaluma  Liar. 

Poker. 

Hamlet  (raising) — Do  you  see  this  bundle,  that  I 
bet  on  a  bobtail? 

Polonius  (raising) — By  the  mass,  and  'tis  like  a 
bobtail,  indeed. 

Hamlet  (raising) — Methinks  it  is  like  a  flush. 

Polonius  (frightened,  and  calling) — It  is  backed 
like  a  flush. 

Hamlet  (smiling) — Or  like  a  full. 

Polonius  (losing) — Very  like  a  full. 

[Alarum  and  "  G.  B."]  — Chicago  Tribune. 


HOTELS   AND    RESTAURANTS. 


WANTED 

AT  ONCE 

In  every  Conn  tv  to  Bell  the  Wallace  Improved  "Peerless"  Wnsnw. 
Biff  Commission,  Easy  Sale,  Exclusive  Territory.  It  Is  witnont 
doubt  tlie  best  self-operating  Wasber  la  the  world.  It  will  -wash 
any  kind  of  clothes  clean,  from  a  handkerchief  to  a  bed  quilt, 
■without  a  particle  or  rnbbing.  It  will  fit  lo  any  kind  or  boiler. 
We  *lso  miinnfactnro  a  special  style  that  will  flt  In  the  old 
fashioned  wash-pot,  so  common  in  the  South.  It  will  do  all  the 
family  waflhlne  better  than  It  can  be  done  in  any  other  way  ;  In 
less  than  half  the  time  It  takes  by  band,  and  with  one-half  the 
Boap,  without  any  chemicals  or  washing  preparations,  and  with- 
out the  exhausting  labor  and  the  rnlnona  wear  and  tear  of  gar- 
ments as  by  the  wash-board,  or  aa  by  the  different  processes  of 
pounding,  squeezing  and  dashing  the  very  life  out  of  them.  The 
operation  of  the  machine  consists  In  rapidly  and  continuously 
forcing  all  the  hot  water  contained  In  the  boiler  from  the  bottom 
to  the  snriaco,  through  the  discharge  pipe,  at  the  rate  of  16  gallons 
per  minute,  when  In  fnll  operation,  and  then,  by  the  force  of 
suction  drawlnglt  downward  through  the  soiled  linen,  causing 
tt  to  search  oat  and  eradicate  every  atom  of  dirt ;  leaving  the 
articles  after  rinsing  thoroughly  cleansed  andpnrlfled.  and  having 
the  pure  whiteness  of  new  goods  Imparted  to  them.  The  Washer 
la  especially  valuable  for  washing  all  kinda  offroglle  fabrics,  such 
as  laces,  lawns,  cambrics,  4c.,  which  are  too  delicate  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  wash-board.  We  want  aeents  to  remember  that  oar 
Washer  la  the  original  self-  operating  Washer.  Since  our  patent 
was  granted(March  33,1869),  there  baa  been  over  20  Imitations 
offered  for  sale,  some  of  which  are  e.  direct  infringement  on  our 
patent;  but  the  universal  verdict  la  that  our  Waaherla  still  the 
''best  "  It  Is  made  of  non-corrosive  metal,  and  la  -warranted 
never  to  rust  or  to  get  out  of  repair.  It  throws  two  steady  streams 
and  will  work  with  much  less  heat  than  any  other  Washer.  One 
agent  reports  140  sales  In  ono  month  ;  another  73  in  two  weeks  ; 
another  sold  do  In  ten  days.  We  have  scores  of  agents  who  ara 
aelllng  12  Waehora  every  weak.  Any  Intelligent  man  or  woman 
can  do  aa  well.  AGENTS  WANTED  In  every  County.  Moat  of 
our  agents  are  averaging  over  tlOO  profit  every  month.  He- 
member,  we  guarantee  every  Waaher  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 
Price,  only  $3,  delivered  free,  all  chargea  paid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders.  Remit  by  Post 
Office  order,  registered  latter,  bank  check  or  draft.  For  oui 
responsibility  we  refer  yon  to  any  Newspaper  or  Express  Company 
In  this  city.  Descriptive  circulars  Bnd  full  directions  sent  wllh 
eachmachine.  Address,  WALLACE   WASHER   CO. 

60*6  Warren  St.,  N.Y. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

GARDEN    HOSE 

Of  all  grades  arid  sizes, 

THE  VERY  CHEAPEST  AND  VERY  BEST 

THE  CELEBRATED 

MALTESE    CROSS  HOSE, 

For  Garden  purposes  and  Fire  Departments. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  M'f  g  Co. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  Manager, 
Corner  First  and  Market  Sts.,  Sam  Francisco. 


OUR  BEST  REWARD. 

Winston.  Forsythe  Co.,  N.C., March  15, 1880. 

Gents — I  desire  to  express  to  you  my  thanks  for 
your  wonderful  Hop  Bitters.  I  was  troubled  with 
dyspepsiafor  five  years  previous  to  commencing  the 
use  of  your  Hop  Bitters  some  six  months  ago.  My 
cure  has  been  wonderful.  I  am  pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church  of  this  place,  and  my  whole  con- 

fregation  can  testify  to  the  great  virtue  of  your 
itters.        Very  respectfully.    Rev.  H.  Ferbbee. 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  Feb.  3, 1880. 
Ho/  Bitters  Co.:-l  think  it  my  duty  to  send  you 
a  recommend  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  wishing 
to  know  whether  Hop  Bitters  are  good  or  not.    I 
know  they  are  good  for  general  debility  and  indi- 
gestion;  strengthen  the  neivous  system  and  make 
new  life.     I  recommend  my  patients  to  use  them. 
Dr.  A.  Pratt,  Treaterof  Chronic  Diseases. 
Send  for  Circulars  of  Testimonials,  to 

HOP  BITTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Toronto,'  Ont,,  or  London,  Eng. 


C.   ADOLPHE   LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block   in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  is  the  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
It  is  fire  and  earthquake-proof.  It  has  five 
elevators.  Every  room  Is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
The  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adj oin  every  room.  All  rooms  arc  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  Ulnnilnated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  Its  broad  balconies,  its 
carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
feature  hithertouuknown  in  American  hotel  *. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  Is  the  finest 
in  the  city. 


BUSINESS   CARDS. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. ,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  axd  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,   202    MARKET   STREET. 


f)FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

U    Street 
tS"  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


THOMAS  PRICE, 

CHEMICAL  LABORATORY  ASSAY 

Office,  Bullion  Rooms,  and  Ore  Floors, 
524  Sacramento  Street,   San  Francisco. 

JOHLN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  i2o  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASS  A  VERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


PALACE    HOTEL  RESTAURANT. 


FIRST    CLASS    IN    ALL    RESPECTS. 


QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

Jf^r     for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     £7*Entrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.   D.   SHARON. 


ASSESSMENTS  AND  DIVIDENDS. 


CIERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business, 
San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  sixth  day  of  October,  1881,  an 
assessment  (No.  70)  of  One  Dollar  ($1)  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  57,  Navada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  tenth  (ioth)dayof  November,  1881,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday, 
the  29th  day  of  November,  i88i,to  paythe  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

E.  L.   PARKER    Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  57,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


$5 


to  $2o_per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free     Ad- 
dress STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


0 


PHIR    SILVER    MINING    CO  MP  A- 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Location  of  Works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1881,  a 
assessment  (No.  40)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Anystock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  Third  day  of  November,  1881,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the 
twenty-third  day  of  November,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.   McCOY,  Secretary, 

Office — Room  No.  16  Nevada  Block,  No,  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


fJIVIDEND   NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  S; 
Francisco,  November  1,  1881. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  34,  of  Seventy-five  cents  per  share  was  de- 
clared,  payable  on  Saturday,  November  12,  1881,  at  the 
office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
pany in  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Officer — Room  No,  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


C.   P.  SHEFFIELD.  N.  W    SPAULDING.  J.    PATTERSON 


17  and  iq  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco5 


PAPER  WAREHOUSE 

BONESTELL  ALLEN  &  GO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

ALL    KINDS    OF    PAPER. 

413  AND    415   SANSOME    STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


A.  VIGNIER, 


IMPORTER  OF 


FINE  FRENCH  WINES 

In  Glass  and  Wood. 
Clarets,  Burgundies,  Sauternes, 

FINE    COGNACS,    ETC. 


WOMEN'S 

CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION. 

Five-Cent  Coffee   House,   and  Free 

Reading  Room. 

29  Sacramento  Street,  between    Kearny  and  Montgomery. 


$66 


Address  H   HALLETT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Me. 


GEO.   W.    PRESCOTT.  IRVING  M,   SCOTT.  H.  T.  SCOTT. 

UNION   IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOn  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 

Cor.  First  and  mission  Sis., 

P.  O.  Box,  2128.  SAN   FRANCISCO 


IRA    P.    RANKIN. 


A.    P.    BRAYTON 


PACIFIC    IRON   WORKS 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON   &  CO., 

127  to  133  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds.  Sugar  Mills,  Engines — 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc,  etc. 


JOS.  F.  FORDERER, 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvanized    Iron    Cornices, 

Chimney   Tops   and    Iron   Skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53    BEALE    STREET. 


ESTABLISHED   1852. 

A.  P.  HOTALINC  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  J.  H.  CUTTER 

OLD  ROURROIV  WHISKY, 

And  Importers  of 

FINE   WINES   AND    LIQUORS, 
429  and  431  Jackson  Street,        San  Francisco 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

ANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 


M' 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOW,  President. 

Office— 208  California  Street. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  ffi  fl  A  I  Order  for  House 
and  Retail  1 ,  1 1 A  I      or  Office  by 
Dealer   in  UUPIL Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    ISO    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 
No.  635  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 

IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 

turnery,  Coloj^es,  Fancy  Goods  Toilet  Articles,  etc. 


PAY0T,UPHAM&C0 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

304  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


H.  L.  DODGE.  , 


,.L.  H.  SWEENEY J    E.  RUGGLHS  , 


DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  m  and  116  Market,  and  n  and  i^  California  Sts. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -  -      325  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


HUNTINGTON,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 

Junction  Bosh  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
5S  to  58  H  Street,  Sacramento. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

N.  GRAY  &   CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

641  Sacramento  Street. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C«    -tr  •    Xv«    Xfct 

Time  ScUedule,  commencing  Tuesday,  Xovem- 
ln-r  1st,  issi. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS: 


g.30  A.  M 

*3-00  P.   M. 

*4.00  P.    M. 

O  A.  M, 

3.30  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

•4.00  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.   M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

.OO  P.   M. 

.OO  A.  M. 

.30  P.   M. 

.OO  A.  M. 

4.00  P.   M. 

,30  A.  U. 


|8 


,00  / 


,00  P.  M. 
30  A.  M. 
.OO  A.  M. 
.OO  A.  M. 
30  P.  M. 
5.30  P-  M. 
3.00  A.  M . 
B.OO  A.  M. 
3  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
*4-oo  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
3.00  P.  M. 
S.OO  A.  M. 
9.30  A.  M. 
*3.00  P.   M. 

t3-30  P.  m. 
*4.oo  P.  M. 

3.30  P.   M. 

8.00 


*3-3°  f-  M. 

"8.00  A.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


..Antiochand  Martinez.. 


. .  Benicia  . 


■  Calistoga  and  Napa. 


f  Deming  and  \  Express 

(.East j"  Emigrant 

. .  El  Paso,  Texas 

I  Gait  and  |via  Livermore 

{  Stockton  J  via  Martinez. 

..lone 

. .  Knight 's  Landing 

"  "      (JSundays  only) 

. .  Lathrop  and  Merced 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

..Livermoie  and  Niles 


. .  Madera  and  Yosemite 

-  -  Marys ville  and  Chico 

. .  Niles(seealsoLivermore&Niles) 

/  Ogden  and  >  Express 

1  East J  Emigrant 

. .  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

(  Sacramento,  )  via  Livermore. . . 
•{Colfax,   and  >  via  Benicia. 

(  Alta /  via  Benicia. 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers 

..San  Jose  and  Niles 

"Vallejo 


(1  Sundays  only) 


..Virginia  City. , 
..Woodland 


.Willows  and  Williams. 


2.35  p-  "• 

*I0.05  A.  M. 
*I2-35  P.  M. 
7-3S  P.  ai- 
ii.  35  A.  M. 

7.35  P-  M. 
*I0.O5  A.  M. 
2.35  P-  M. 
6.05  A.  M. 
2.35  P.  M. 
6.O3  P.  M. 

*  12-35  P.  M. 

6.05  P.  M. 
II.35  A.M. 

*I2.35  P-  M. 

2.35  P-  M- 

6.05  P.  M. 

8.35  A.  M. 

2.35  P.  .M 

7.35  P.  M 

4.05  P.  M. 
II.35  A.  M. 

6.05  A.  M. 

7-35  P-  «- 

6.05  P.  M. 

7.35  P.  M. 
11.35  A.  M. 
*6.00  A.  M. 

4.05  P.  M. 

9.35  A.  M. 

7.35  P.  M. 

2.35  P.  M. 

*  10.05  A-  M. 
til. 35  A- M. 
'12.35  -"•  M. 

11-35  A.  M. 
11.35  A.  M. 
'7.35  P.  H. 
*7-35  p.  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  A.  m. 
Pacific  Express  from  "  Ogden  "  at  San  Pablo 
Express  from  "Deming"  at  Antioch. 


should  meet 
also,  Pacific 


FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO.  DAILY. 
To    EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.io,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,    10.30, 

11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00,   8,10,  9.20, 

10.40,  '11.45. 
To  ALAMEDA — *t6.io,    7,00,  *t7-3o,  8.00,   *f8.3o,    9.00, 
19,30,   10.00,  11.00,   12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,   3.00,  *t3-30,  4.00, 

*t4-3o,  5.00,  *t5-30  6.00,  *t6.3o,  *7-oo,  8.10,  9.20,  10.40, 

*n-45- 
To  BERKELEY — 7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.30,  11.30,    1.00,  3.00 

4.00,  5.00,  6.00,  *6.3o. 
.WEST  BERKELEY— *6.io,  8.00,  10.00,   12.00,1.30, 

3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  '6.30. 

TO   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND-*5.2o,  *6.oo,  6.50,  and 

on  the  24th  and  54th  minute  of  each  hour  (excepting  2.24, 

p.  M.)  from  7-*4  a.  m.  to  6.54  p.  m.,  (inclusive,)  8.oo,  9.10, 

10.30. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5.io,  '5.50,  6.40,    7.44,    8.44 

9.44,    10.44,     11-44.     r2.44.    1-44,     2. 44,    3-44>     4-44.     5-44 

6.44,  7.50,  9.00,  10.20. 
From   ALAMEDA — *5.co,   '5.40,  6.25,  7.00,  *t7-3o,  8.00, 

*t8.3°.  9.00,    "19.30,  10.00,    *Jio-30,  11.00,   12.00,    i.oo, 

3.00,  *?3.30,  4.00,  *t4-3°.  5-oo.  *t5.30,  6.00,  'T6.30,  *7-zo, 

^7-3°.  8'3°.  9.55. 
From  BERKELEY — *5-4o,  *6-3o,    7.30,    8,30.  9.30,    10.30 

11.30,   1.00.  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— "5.40,  "6.30,  8.00.  10.00,  12.00 

1-30.  3-3°.  4-3°,  S-30,  *6.3o. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— '7.15,  9.15,  11. 15,  1.15,  3.15 

5.-5- 
From  OAKLAND — *6.i$,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15.2,15,4.15. 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 


"  Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

General  Sup't. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag*t. 


WILLIAMS,     OOIOAO    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,   Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co. ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


S.  &   G.  GUMP, 

581   and  583  Murker  Street,  S.  V., 

Manufacturers  of 

Mirrors,  Cornices,  Hardwood  Mantles,  Fit-lure 

Frames,  and  Brlc-a-Brac* 

IMPORTERS  of  GOUPIL'S  ENGRAVINGS,  CHRO- 
MOS,  PHOTOGRAPHS,  ETC. 


L.  D.  Latimer. 


Wm.  W.  Morrow 


LATIMER   &   MORROW, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 
Booms  75,  76,  and  77  Jievada  Block, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


w 


S.  P.  DOLLINS  &  CO. 

■HOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


OUfHERNFACtfl 


tyc>  RAILRO  AD,  •<?  ] 

BROAD    GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT 
Commencing  Tuesday,  November  i,   1881,    and   until 

FURTHER    NOTICE, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at'  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and    Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


DESTINATION. 


ARRIVE 
S.  F. 


8.30  a.  : 
10.40  a.  : 
*3-30  p.  ; 
4-3°  p-  1 
6.30  p.  : 

8.30  a.  : 
10.40  A. 
3-30  P. 
4-30  -"-  : 

IO.4O  A. 

*3-3°  P. 


.San    Mateo,  Redwood,  and  ! 
Menlo  Park \  i 


J  .  -  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 
1 Principal  Way  Stations.. 

I  ..Gilroy,   Pajaro,  Castroville,  ) 

1 and   Monterey ) 

Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos . . . 

1  1  ..Watsonville,  Aptos,  Soquel,  t 

i\ and  Santa  Cruz ) 
j  . .  Salinas,  Soledad,  and  Way  ) 
\ Stat  ions ( 


"10.02  j 
9.05  i 
6.40  / 

3-37  ■ 
6.02  1 

'10.02  t 
9.05  i 
6.oz  I 

'10.02  j 


P.    M. 
P.    M. 


'Sundays  excepted. 


Stage  connections  are  made  daily  with  the  10.40  a.  m. 
train,  except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  con- 
nect with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Ticket    Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and*No.  ■?,  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

£3T  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  q.qo  a.  m. 


Apolhi 


marts 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"Pure,  Wholesome,  Pleasant,  and 
Effervescent." 

Prof.  T.  L.  Brunton,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Lond.,  Eng. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  9  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &r  Mill.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS, 

FOR  SALE   BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

538  Montgomery  Street, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  5"  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


J.  M.  BCFFINGTON, 

MINING     SECRETARY. 

300  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery,  second 

floor,  over  ifttna  Insurance  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


TAKER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 
GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


l^ltP         All  DEALERS. 
•<0l     --■ ~^~- ' 


R.H-PEASE 

TTTOW 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO'S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVEK-BLOOMHiG 


The  only  establishment  making  a  SPECIAL 
BUSINESSOFROSES.  50LARCE  HOUSES 
for  ROSES  alone.  We  deliver  Strong  Pot  Plants, 
suitable  for  immedir.'x  bloom,  Bafely  by  mail,  postpaid. 
5  splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  all  labeled,  forSI; 
l2forS2:  C9forS3;  26f°rS4;  35forSS;  75for 
610;  T06  for  SI3.  YTe  CIVE  AWAY, in  Pre- 
miums and  Extras,  more  ROSES  than  most  es- 
tablishments grow.  Our  NEW  CUIDE,  a  complete 
TrtalUe  onthe  RoseJOpp.ekgantly  iUiutratcd  —  free  to  all 

iTHE  D1NCEE  4  CONARD  CO. 

Rose  Growers,  Will  Grove,  Chester  Co*?* 


GARFIELD 


Agents  wanted  for  life  of  President 
Garfield.  A  complete,  faithful  histo- 
ry from  cradle  to  grave,  by  the  emi- 
nent biographer,  Col.  Conwell.  Books  all  ready  for  deliv- 
ery. An  elegantly  illustrated  volume.  Endorsed  edition. 
Liberal  terms.  Agents  take  orders  for  from  20  to  50  copies 
daily.  Outsells  any  other  book  ten  to  one.  Agents  never 
made  money  so  fast.  The  book  sells  itself.  Experience 
not  necessary.  Failure  unknown.  All  make  immense  prof- 
its. Private  terms  free.  GEORGE  STINSON  &  CO.. 
Portland,  Maine. 


INSURANCE. 


BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN 

Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Limited. 

Capital  Subscribed $5,000,000 

Capital  Paid  ITp 1,000,000 

Cash  Reserve  Fund  (in  addition  to  capital)    1,031,741 


Pacific  Department 
LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Capital 8)7,300,000 

Cash  Assets 1,830,943 


MANCHESTER 
Fire   Insurance  Company, 

OF   MANCHESTER. 

Capital $5,000,000 

Cash  Assets 1,2SS,367 


BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE     &    CO. 

General  Agents. 
GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 


31G  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PHEiX  ASSURANCE  CO., 

OF    LONDON,    ENGLAND, 

INCORPORATED    1782. 
UNITED  STATES ESTABLISHED  1804. 

$C4,000,0U0  Paid  Fire  Losses. 


BRITISH  AMERICA 

ASSURANCE  CO., INCORPORATED  1833 

WESTERN  ASSURANCE  CO., 

OF  TORONTO,  INCORPORATED  1851. 


tie-"  Risks  taken  throughout  the  Paciflc  Coast - 
Fair  Kates. _  Liberal  Adjustments. 

BUTLER    &    HALDAN, 

Genera]  Agents,  413   CaUfornla  Street. 

COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 

TJOME  MUTUAL 
tt  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1880 joi^od  34 

PRESIDENT. J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.    STORY 

IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO., 

of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  Capital $37,002,750 

Aggregate  Assets 41,896,023 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE   BOOKER, 
ROET.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


^tmpatit 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

•Janos 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER. 

SUPERIOR    TO   ALL    OTHER    LAXATIVES 

"  SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.P.C.P.  London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathar- 
tic in  cases  of  constipation  and  sluggish 
liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassful  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Deale  rs. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

532  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


c      ,      UTCHINSON.  .  H.   E.  MANN 

HUTCHINSON    8c    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

32a  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor, 
W.  L.  Chalmers.  Z,  P.  Clark,  j.  C.  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


BANKING. 


THE  NEVADA   BANK 

*  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  -paid  tip $3,000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York .  .62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits, 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 

fHE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 
Capital $3,000,001 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 

AGEXTS— New  York,  Agtncy  of  the  Bank  ol 
California ;  Boston,  TremoHt  National  Bank ; 
Chicago,  l  nion  National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  ^London,  N.  JI.  Rothschild  A 
Sens;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Gotebtry,  Christiana, 
Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hae,  Yokohama. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


DACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    CO. 

The  Steamships  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  during  the  year  1S81,  as  follows  :  From 
Wharf,  corner  of  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  lor  YOKO- 
HAMA and  HONG  KONG,  at  2  p.  m.: 

City  of  Tokio,  City  of  Peking, 


Connecting  at  YOKOHAMA  with  steamers  of  the  MITSU 
BISHI  CO.  for  H10G0,  NAGASAKI, and  SHANGHAE. 
Excursion  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  Special  K  ates. 

1-OK  SIDNEY  AN»  AUCKLAND,  via  HONOLU- 
LU, at  2  p.  m.,  or  immediately  on  arrival  of  English  mails : 
Zealandia.   City  of  Sydttey.  Australia.  City  of 'New  Yori 

November  19 

Round-the-World  Trip,  via  NewZealand  and  Australia,  5650. 

FOB.  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  at  12  o'clocl- 
noon,  on  4th  and  10th  of  every  month,  taking  Passenger* 
and  Freight  for  Mexican,  Central  American,  and  South 
American  ports  ;  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports ;  fo 
Liverpool,  London,  and  Southampton  ;  for  St.  Nazarie,  an 
for  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Antwerp. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 


JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Tuesday,  Nov,  8. 

Saturday,  Dec  3.        Wednesday,  Dec.  21. 
Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Street 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


DACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W.  T., 
with  steamer  Eureka  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO.  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  loth,  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONIEKEY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  &  a.  m. 

for  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  November  5th,  13th,  21st,  29th,  and  every  eighth 
day  thereafter. 

ForPOINl  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  November 
7th,  21st,  December  5th,  19th,  and  every  second  Monday 
thereafter. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


$7 


-  a  week.     $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out 
2    fit  free     Address  TRUE  8c  CO.,  Augusta,  ftfaine 


GOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED  the 
Author.     A   new   and   great    Medical 
Work,  warranted  the  best  and  cheap* 
est,  indispensable  to  every  man,  enti- 
tled   "The   Science  of   Life,  or  Self- 
Preservation  ;"    bound    in    the    finest 
French  muslin,  embossed,  full  gilt,  300 
pp.,   contains  beautiful  steel  engrav- 
ings, 125  prescriptions,  price  only  $1.25 
sent  by  mail ;  illustrated  sampled  cts. 
F\TnW-^TTv'OPT,pSend  now.     Address  Peabody  Medi- 
LTiUW      Inl  i-M-I-cal   Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  H.  Pafkkr, 
No.  4  Bul&nch  street,  Boston. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


xi.  H.  McDonald, 

President* 

San  Francisco, 

fUskniishecL 

1863. 

CapitalStocT* 

S1.QOO.OOO.OO 

Surplus  459,233.03 


EVa-OH-IO  BB.AKTC3 


433  CnI:tornla  si.,  ^'an  Frnocisco. 

GEO.  T\  DORXIN.'. Manarer 

WJL  SEXTOS Asa't  Manager 

City      Department, 

21t>  ^ansonie  Mreeli 

VAX  TASSEL.  TOT  &  TO AtrenU 


$2.00 
$2.50 


$3.00 


l~  A.   BERTELIN'GS   PATENT. 


nUYS  THE  FINEST  SPECTACLES 

in  existence.     £5T  The  only  Opticians  on  the  coast 
who  make  Spectacle  Lenses  to  order. 

BEKTEU.VG   *t    WATKI,   Scientific   Opticians, 
4*7  Kearny  St.,  between  Pine  and  California. 
*3"  Beware  of  FRAUDS,  who  tell  you  they  mate  Spec- 
tacle Lenses,  as  we  are  the  ONLY  OPTICIANS  on  this 
coast  who  do. 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.R  CAL. 


MOTT'S 
NEW  YORK  CIDER 

Manufactured  by  S.  K.  «S  J.  <  .  .Hon.  at  their 
Mills  In  Madison  County,  X.  ¥.,  being  Pure  Ap- 
ple Jnlce,  contains  plenty  of  natural  frnit  acid 
and  just  enough  spirit  to  be  tonic,  and  Is  par- 
ticularly recommended  for  its  well  known  ac- 
tion on  the  Liver  and  Stomach.  A  glassful  taken 
before  or  during  meals  will  do  more  for  Im- 
paired digestion  than  any  medicines.  It  is  not 
intoxicating,  and  Is  at  all  times  a  pleasant  fam- 
ily beverage  or  tipple  at  the  bar.    Try  it. 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  grocers  and  wine- 
dealers. 

TITCOMB  &  CO., 

Sole  Agents,  Xo.  203  Sacramento  Street,    S.  F. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON.  Auctioneer 

JOH>   MIDDLETON  &  SOJT, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

116  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &.  CO., 

TMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 


1 


Liquor    Dealers.    322-324    FRONT    STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


JEWELRY  I  SILVERWARE 

WE  IXVITE  AX  EXAMINATION  OF  OUR  LARGE  STOCK  OF 
FIXE  DIAMONDS  AND  PEARLS,  ALSO  NEW  STYLES  IX  JEW- 
ELRY AXO  SILVERWARE,  WHICH  AVE  ARE  CONSTANTLY  RE- 
CEIVING. SINCE  THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  OLD  FIRM  WE 
HAVE  MADE  MATERIAL  CHANGE  IN  PRICES,  AND  OFFER 
GOODS  LOWER  TUAX  EVER  BEFORE. 

LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Successors  to  Braverman  &  Levy,  No.  119  Montgomery  St. 


DOANE  &  HENSHELWOOD. 

LINEN    DEPARTMENT. 

We  have  just  received,  direct  from  the  manufacturers,  Hnck.  Damask. 
Plain  Linen,  and  Fancy  Embroidered  Towels,  in  all  grades,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices :  Huck  at  $1.50.  $2,  $3.50.  $3,  $:t,50,  $4.  $4.50.  $5,  $e.  and  $7 
per  dozen;  Damask  from  $4  to  $lfi  per  dozen;  Embroidered  Towels  at 
$2.50  and  $3.50  each  ;  Barbers"  Towels,  assorted.  Turkish  Bath  Towels, 
from  s(i  to  $18  per  dozen;  Irish.  Scotch,  and  German  Table  Damasks; 
Wine  Cloth  by  the  yard ;  Elegant  Damask  Sets;  Colored  Luitck  Cloths  and 
Sets  Carvers'  .\apkins;  also.  500  dozen  Damask  Napkins,  in  5-8,  <t-8,  3-4, 
from  $1.25  to  $15  per  dozen  ;  Shirting  Linen  ;  Linen  Sheetings  and  Pillow 
Linens,  iu  all  grades.  Housekeepers  are  cordially  intited  to  examine  our 
stock,  as  we  are  confident  they  will  find  it  complete,  and  the  prices  ex- 
ceeding low. 

FOR  THE   RAINY   SEASON. 

Gossamer  Rubber  Circulars,  Jfewports,  and  Tlsters  for  ladies;  Circulars 
for  misses  and  children ;  Coats  for  gentlemen  and  boys ;  Leggins  for  la- 
dies, misses,  and  children. 

We  are  agents  for  the  above  goods,  which  are  (he  finest  made,  and  can 
be  had  at  no  other  house  on  the  coast. 

Circulars  at  $2.50,  $3,  and  $5;  Aewports  at  $3.50  and  $6;  Ulsters  at 
$7.50.    Warranted  to  keep  in  perfect  condition  in  any  climate. 

132    KEARNY    STREET,    THURLOW    BLOCK. 


DRINK 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF    BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  of  the  present 
time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private. 


ILIXSTBATED  CiTAI.Ot.1  I>  muled  to  any  address. 


WOODWORTH.   SCHELL    &    CO., 


Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  FrancLsco. 


FALL  STYLE  HATS  1 1 

The  Largest  Stock  of  FALL  Novelties  in  MEN'S,  YOUTH'S,  and 
CHILDREN'S  HATS  in  all  shades,  offered  by 

HERRMANN 


336  KEARNY  ST.,  NEAR   PINE. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


INSURANCE       T       COMPANY 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 

Capital, $750,000 

Assets,  December  31, 1880,    -       -  $1,160,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-PresidenL 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  AssL  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


AGENCY  FOR 
L.L.  Smith's  Imitation  Stained 


For  CLEANING  and  POLISHING 

Silverware,  -^.     ^^.'      .....         Bra** 

Nickel  Plate  ^jlB  I VI I  iTljF  and 

|     on  Stores,     -^p^^  %"    t'opperware. 


GLASS   PAPER, 

ti     i       ml  lW-  w-  MONTAGUE   &  CO 

ThurlOW   BlOCk.  j  „„  ,„  „«  Ba„err  Street. 


Room  30. 


FALK'S  MILWAUKEE 


RATTAH_OHAIRS 

For  comfort  and  durability  unexcelled.  Cilre 
thema  trial, anil  you  will  never  use  any  other. 
"We  have  sold  many  thousands  on  t bis  Coast, 
and  it  is  the  universal  verdict  tbnt  the  perfec- 
tion of  comfort  is  obtained  in  a  WAKEFIELD 
RATTAN  4  II. II  IE      Prices  now  greatly  reduced. 


This  cut  represents  our    LADY'S    CHESHIRE 

ROCKER,  No.  (Mi.   $850. 

Send  your  address,  and  we  win  mail  a  cat- 
alogue, from  which  yon  can  select  as  well  as 
if  you  visited  our  Store. 

WAKEFIELD  RATTAN  CO. 

644  Market  Street. 


AINAXAB ! 


The  Celebrated  Egyptian  Elixir  for 
the  Skin. 


The  Quickest,  Surest,  and  Most  Potent  Skin 
Beautifier  iu  the  world.  It  contains  no  sub- 
stance which  w'ould  injure  the  most  delicate 
skin.  It  is  not  a  paint,  it  will  immediately 
make  the  skin  fair,  soft,  and  brilliant,  and 
give  it  that  health  and  pnrity  which  no  amount 
of  art  can  imitate. 

J  A.  GIRARDIN  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
•it  ELLIS  STREET. 


SHAKESPEAREAN 

TALES    IN    VERSE. 

A  New  Fine  Art  Gift-Book  for  Toung  People, 

With  nearly  one  hundred  full  pages  of  colored  and  other 
illustrations  from  ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS,  by  R.  An- 
dre, engraved  by  Emrik  &  Binger,  in  one  quarto  volume, 
elegantly  bound  in  extra  cloth,  FULL  GILT  SIDE  AND 
EDGES  Price,  $3.00. 
AT  ROMAN'S,  120  Sutter  Street.  (First  Floor,  Room  15.) 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


MFLLER'S     OPTICAL     DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bash, 

Opposite  Occidental    Hotel. 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Tears. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.     fiSTTwo  II. mr-  \otlce. 

^gj-    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
oughly diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


RUPTURE 


Cured.  Greatest  Icvealiiji. 

of  the  age.  PIERCE  i  St  n 

704  Sac  St..  San  Fran    C~a 


BEER. 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  IX.     NO.  20. 


SAN    FRANCISCO.    NOVEMBER    12,    1881. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


THE    LOST    ISLAND. 


A  Legend  of  the  Treasure-laden  Galleons  of  the  Occidental  Main. 


At  first,  standing  in  breathless  surprise,  Paul  supposed  her 
to  be  an  Indian  ;  but  a  second  glance  undeceived  him.  She 
was  of  the  same  race  as  himself,  and  the  most  beautiful  wo- 
man he  ever  had  seen.  A  little  above  the  average  height  of 
her  sex,  her  form  and  limbs  were  faultless,  and  no 
Grecian  sculptor  ever  exceeded  their  perfection.  Her 
head  and  features  were  equally  classical  in  their  outlines. 
She  wore  a  short  garment,  reaching  nearly  to  her  knees, 
which  appeared  to  be  woven  of  vegetable  fibres,  and  the 
long,  white,  silky  hair  of  the  goat.  Her  beautiful  black  hair 
was  braided,  and  fell  behind  her  to  her  waist ;  and  on  the 
top  of  her  head  was  a  little  straw-woven  hat,  to  protect  it 
from  the  sun.  Her  small  feet  were  protected  by  sandals, 
also  neatly  woven  of  strong  grass-fibres.  She  had  no  orna- 
ments, save  a  necklace  of  bright-tinted  shells. 

The  moment  she  saw  him  she  turned  and  fled  into  the 
thicket  again.  Paul  would  have  followed  her,  but  a  glance 
showed  him  its  absurdity — she  was  as  agile  as  one  of  the 
mountain  goats.  So  he  brought  strategy  into  play,  and, 
affecting  to  be  overcome  by  weariness,  he  lay  down  upon  the 
grass,  and  pretended  to  be  asleep.  Presently  he  heard  the 
branches  rustle,  and  she  cautiously  approached  him.  De- 
spite her  alarm,  she  saw  that  the  creature  was  apparently 
asleep,  and  she  knew  that  animals  in*  that  state  were  harm- 
less. Beside  this,  she  saw  that  the  .strange  animal  was  of 
her  own  kind.  She  crept  up  behind  him  as  noiselessly  as  a 
mouse,  and  then  sat  herself  down  to  look  at  him.  With  the 
utmost  caution  she  touched  his  strange  covering,  his  soft, 
curling  hair  and  beard,  and  even  his  brown,  strong  hand. 
The  touch  increased  the  attraction  and  her  boldness.  The 
flies  disturbed  his  sleep,  and  she  took  a  broad  leaf  and  kept 
them  away.  At  length  Paul  opened  his  eyes,  and,  see- 
ing the  beautiful  creature  guarding  his  sleep,  gazed  in  his 
turn  with  a  kindly  look  into  her  face,  smiling  at  the  strange- 
ness of  the  situation.  She  also  smiled,  and  gave  a  low,  mu- 
sical laugh.  Very  evidently  her  timidity  was  disappearing. 
Paul  spoke  to  her  in  English,  but  she  gave  no  evidence  of 
understanding,  and  the  same  result  followed  words  in  Span- 
ish ;  but  when  he  uttered  a  few  words  of  kindness  in 
French,  she  was  evidently  startled  and  surprised,  and  tried 
to  repeat  them,  but  could  only  utter  sounds  like  "  ma,  roa," 
resembling  the  bleating  of  the  goats.  However,  Paul  was 
satisfied  that  he  had  struck  some  forgotten  chord  in  her 
memory  that  would  lead  to  further  results.  In  the  belt  that 
fastened  her  slight  garment  was  a  brass  plate,  much  worn. 
Careful  examination  proved  it  to  be  part  of  a  dog's  col- 
lar, and  he  could  make  out  these  words  engraved  on  it : 
"  Pont — Galatea — Marseille."  This  was  a  clue  to  her  his- 
tory, which  he  could  follow  up  in  the  future.  Taking  her 
hand,  he  led  her  down  to  his  boat  to  see  if  she  understood 
anything  about  it.  She  gazed  at  it  with  interest  and  curios- 
ity, and  clapping  her  hands,  with  her  usual  musical  laugh, 
seemed  to  understand  that  he  had  come  in  it.  It  was  time 
for  him  to  return  to  the  vessel,  and  he  put  the  oars  and  other 
things  into  the  boat.  This  she  understood,  and  showed 
marked  feelings  of  trouble  ;  even  stepped  into  it,  and  took 
hold  of  his  sleeve  to  detain  him_  This  gave  Paul  a  new 
idea.  Taking  her  hand,  he  pointed  to'  the  inclined  ground 
leading  up  the  barrier  of  rocks,  and  they  both  started  up  to 
reach  them.  She  sprang  and  bounded  around  him,  from 
spot  to  spot,  with  even  more  speed  and  agility  than  the  goats 
themselves,  until  they  reached  the  top.  On  reaching  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  Paul,  looking  over,  had  a  fine  view  of 
the  bay,  sea,  and,  beneath  them,  the  schooner.  He  now 
took  the  girl's  hand,  making  signs  that  he  wished  her  to  look. 
This  she  did  for  some  time,  and  putting  both  hands  to  her 
head,  seemed  trying  to  recall  something.  At  length  she 
seemed  to  succeed,  and  giving  a  low  cry,  made  signs,  point- 
ing to  the  sea  and  vessel,  and  then  at  Paul — that  he  had 
come  in  it  from  far  away.  She  then  stood  for  some  moments 
in  deep  thought,  and  turning,  placed  a  hand  on  each  of 
Paul's  shoulders,  and  looked  into  his  face,  exclaiming  in  a 
low,  sweet  tone,  "Lulu,  Lulu,"  then  pointing  to  herself. 
Paul  thought  it  best  to  leave  her  alone  for  a  time,  that  her 
recollection  might  come  back  to  her.  He  descended  rapidly 
to  his  boat,  and,  jumping  in,  put  off.  LuKi  sat  down  on  the 
beach,  and  he  saw  her  watching  him  until  he  disappeared 
behind  the  wall  of  rocks. 

By  daybreak  the  next  day  Paul  Bridger  was  preparing 
to  return  to  Lulu.  He  pushed  his  boat  from  the  side 
of  the  vessel,  and,  while  doing  so,  cast  his  eyes  to  the 
top  of  the  rock.  There,  in  bold  relief  against  the  golden 
light  of  the  morning,  stood  Lulu,  like  a  beautiful  statue. 
He  had  taken  some  provisions,  coffee,  and  cooking  utensils, 
that  he  might  prepare  a  meal  for  her,  and  ascertain  if  she 
could  remember  any  of  those  things  belonging  to  her  child- 
ish life.  He  had  taken  an  illustrated  book,  containing 
pictures  of  costumes  and  scenes  of  life  among  many  nations. 
Knowing  now  the  secret  of  the  hidden  passage  to  the  in- 
terior, he  passed  it  without  trouble,  and  soon  saw  Lulu 
standing  on  the  beach,  clapping  her  hands,  ready  to  receive 
him.  Paul  landed,  and  took  from  the  boat  the  provisions 
and  other  articles,  and  finding  a  suitable  place  by  a  rock, 
under  a  tree,  where  the  thick  moss  made  a  carpet  for  them, 


commenced  his  work  of  preparing  breakfast.  Lulu  received 
him  with  delight,  and  the  caresses  a  child  might  have  be- 
stowed, patting  his  head  and  curly  hair  and  beard,  and 
resting  her  head  on  his  shoulder.  Paul  first  cut  from  a 
tree  a  proper  rod  for  the  fishing  tackle,  and  fastened  on  the 
hooks  some  brown  flies  which  he  caught  near  the  water  ; 
then,  casting  them  on  the  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream, 
in  a  few  minutes  caught  two  fine  fish.  He  next  gathered  a 
basket  of  oysters  from  the  rocks  in  the  bay,  and  collected 
some  dry  wood  and  moss  for  his  fire.  Lulu  glided  close  be- 
side him,  watching  with  intense  interest  and  curiosity  every- 
thing he  did.  She  could  not  help  him,  for  his  proceedings 
were  wonderful  and  mysterious  to  her.  When,  with  flint 
and  steel,  he  brought  the  wood  to  a  flame,  which  shot  up  in 
red  tongues  and  blue  smoke,  she  danced  and  clapped  her 
hands  at  the  wonder.  As  she  had  no  knowledge  of  fire,  he 
had  to  watch  her  to  prevent  her  handling  it,  although,  as  it 
was,  she  picked  up  a  red  coal  and  burnt  her  fingers.  Paul 
Bridger  soon  had  a  tempting  meal  ready  for  their  breakfast. 
The  table-cloth  was  the  widest  part  of  a  banana  leaf,  in  the 
centre  of  which  were  the  delicate  fried  fish,  and  around 
them  roasted  oysters  in  their  open  shells,  with  slices  of 
lemon.  He  had  made  coffee,  and  put  sugar  and  goat's  milk 
in  it.  The  latter  had  been  brought  to  him  by  Lulu  in  a 
gourd  cup.  All  these,  with  white  ship-biscuit,  made  a  meal 
that  any  one  might  have  relished.  Lulu  could  not  compre- 
hend what  the  fire  had  done  to  these  things,  except  burn 
them,  as  it  had  her  fingers.  She  tasted  the  fish  and  oysters, 
and  liked  them,  but  the  coffee,  salt,  or  pepper  she  could  not 
eat.  After  they  had  finished,  Lulu  made  signs  that  she 
wished  to  show  him  something.  Accordingly  he  followed  by 
her  side  some  distance  along  the  side  of  the  boundary  wall, 
until  they  came  to  a  little  recess  in  the  rocky  wall,  elevated 
about  four  feet  above  the  ground.  It  was  open  on  the  side, 
and  from  it  there  was  a  pretty  view  of  the  bay  and  part  of 
the  valley.  The  floor  was  covered  thickly  with  clean  dried 
moss,  and  in  one  corner  a  bed  of  the  same  material  com- 
posed her  sleeping  couch.  Lulu  signified  that  this  was  her 
sleeping-place,  and,  making  Paul  Bridger  seat  himself  on  the 
carpet  of  moss,  nestled  by  his  side,  and  endeavored  to  read 
his  thoughts  from  his  face.  Paul  now  remembered  the  book  in 
his  pocket,  which  contained  illustrated  stories,  and  pictures 
of  scenes  and  incidents  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  He 
turned  its  pages  to  find  the  scene  he  wanted,  while  the  girl 
gazed  at  it  with  intense  interest,  as  she  would  catch  a  glimpse 
of  each  picture.  The  figures  of  some  South  Sea  islanders 
amused  her.  She  understood  what  they  were,  but  the  fig- 
ures of  women,  clothed  in  the  costumes  of  fashion  and  civ- 
ilization, were  a  surprise  and  wonder.  She  could  not  com- 
prehend the  wearing  of  a  dress  of  such  complicated  shape, 
and  laughed  at  them  as  a  child  laughs  at  a  "  Punch  and 
Judy"  show.  At  length  Paul  found  the  picture  he  was 
searching  for.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  shipwreck.  The  ves- 
sel had  sunk,  and  two  or  three  persons  were  clinging  to  the 
spars.  On  the  shore  a  large  dog  was  seen,  bearing  in  his 
mouth,  by  her  dress,  from  the  water  to  the  beach,  a  little 
girl.  The  girl's  eyes  fastened  on  this  picture  with  a  strange 
look  of  interest,  and  she  seemed  much  troubled.  Soon  low 
moans  and  tears  followed.  She  rose,  pointing  to  the  dog 
and  child,  and  then  to  herself,  and  the  brass  plate  in  her  belt. 
He  tried  to  calm  and  soothe  her.  The  effect  of  the  picture 
on  her  was  easily  understood,  and  the  sad  story  of  her  early 
life  was  all  revealed.  By  the  late  events  her  memories  of 
the  past  were  revived,  and  the  chain  that  bound  them  to 
childhood  by  that  scene  of  shipwreck,  so  like  her  own,  made 
a  connecting  link  in  her  memory  between  the  past  and  the 
present.  Paul  looked  into  her  sorrowful  eyes  with  sympathy, 
and  admiration  for  her  extreme  loveliness.  He  scarcely  un- 
derstood his  own  feelings.  Governed  by  a  sudden  impulse, 
he  drew  her  close  to  him,  and  pressed  a  kiss  upon  her  lips. 
She  gazed  at  him,  and  a  tinge  of  color  rose  in  her  cheeks. 
Having  never  been  kissed,  she  did  not  exactly  understand 
it,  but  it  seemed  a  very  pleasant  sensation.  She  could  read 
his  kind,  loving  eyes  without  language,  for  it.  was  the  lan- 
guage of  nature,  that  requires  no  words,  and  she  put  her 
arms  about  his  neck,  and  kissed  him  as  he  had  her.  It  was 
all  very  quietly  done,  and  yet  Paul  was  sorry  for  it.  He  was 
a  gentleman,  and  felt  his  honor  was  a  little  tarnished  be- 
taking even  so  slight  an  advantage  of  the  perfect  innocence 
of  this  woman-child.  Lulu,  in  the  meantime,  her  agitation 
and  distress  calmed  down,  was  sitting  close  to  him,  smooth- 
ing his  hair.  Paul  Bridger  concluded  that  the  best  thing  for 
him  to  do  was  to  take  Lulu  aboard  the  schooner  with  him, 
and  teach  her  what  he  could  before  Captain  Bangs  and  his 
shipmates  returned.  This  he  proceeded  to  do.  The  wild 
girl  had  no  will  but  his,  and  seemed  perfectly  happy  with 
him  ;  only  troubled  when  away  from  his  side.  Hand  in 
hand  they  walked  down  the  valley,  through  the  beautiful 
scenery,  with  the  golden  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  gilding  all 
the  rocky  rims  and  pointed  pinnacles  that  surrounded  the 
island.  The  bay  lay  beneath  them  like  a  polished  mirror, 
and  the  many  song-birds  were  singing  their  evening  hymns 
from  the  groves  of  orange  trees  and  thickets  of  flowers. 
Lulu  clapped  her  hands  in  delight  when  she  stepped  into 
the  boat,  while  her  white  goats  stood  on  the  beach. 

They  soon  arrived  at  the  schooner,  Lulu  pleased  like  a 
child  at  everything  new.  Once  on  board,  Paul  prepared 
everything  he  could  for  the  girl's  comfort  and  pleasure.  In 
the  largest  and  most  airy  state-room  he  drew  from  its  place 
a  soft  mattrass,  and  covered  it  with  snowy  linen.     He  next 


took  from  his  chests  fine  articles  for  the  toilet,  and  from 
their  places,  lain  away,  fine  linen  sheets  and  loose  white 
trousers,  with  the  light  cloth  loose  jackets  worn  in  hot 
climates.  To  cover  her  head  he  had  a  fine  low-crowned 
Panama  hat  of  the  rarest  workmanship.  Soon  after  the 
evening  meal,  of  which  Lulu's  part  was  biscuit  and  honey, 
her  favorite  food,  Paul,  taking  her  to  the  cabin,  showed  her 
the  bed  and  explained  as  best  he  could  the  use  of  the  gar- 
ments. He  then  went  on  deck  to  smoke  his  pipe,  leaving 
Lulu  to  her  rest.  There  was  an  awning  spread  aft,  and  the 
sky-lights  were  off,  that  she  might  have  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

On  the  next  morning  he  was  aroused  by  a  peal  of 
musical  laughter,  and  the  plashing  of  water  not  far  off.  He 
jumped  up,  and,  looking  around,  saw  Lulu  gliding  through 
the  clear  tide  gracefully  as  a  swan,  but,  to  his  horror,  in  the 
very  spot  where  the  Spanish  girl,  Julia  Santaval,  had  been 
taken  down  by  the  devil-fish  so  many  years  before.  His 
blood  seemed  chilled  by  terror,  and  he  shrieked  at  her  as  if 
in  passion.  Lulu,  alarmed  and  reading  his  meaning,  turned 
gracefully,  and- came  rapidly  towards  the  vessel.  Paul 
caught  her  hand,  and,  springing  from  the  sea,  she  came 
over  the  vessel's  side,  her  fair,  white,  glistening  skin 
covered  with  drops  of  water  like  sparkling  gems.  Paul 
made  signs  and  gestures  that  she  must  never  again  enter 
these  outside  waters,  and  she,  understanding,  nodded  her 
head  in  assent,  with  the  submissive  gestures  of  a  child. 
He  made  signs  that  she  should  now  go  down  and 
change  her  dress,  while  he  prepared  their  breakfast.  In  a 
short  time  his  work  was  done,  and  the  breakfast  cooked, 
and  soon  afterward  Lulu  returned  to  the  deck.  She  had 
put  on  the  garments  which  Paul  had  provided,  with  taste 
and  skill.  The  sailor  collar  was  turned  over  and  tied  with  a 
black  ribbon.  The  trousers  were  fastened  in  some  curious 
fashion,  with  a  red  sash  holding  them  securely.  It  was  a 
success,  and  her  perfection  of  form,  in  its  feminine  beauty, 
could  not  be  hidden  by  her  novel  attire.  With  her  little  hat 
she  made  a  very-  pretty  figure. 

Paul  was  we'll  satisfied  with  this  first  success,  and,  as  the 
captain  would  not  return  for  a  week,  he  determined  to  em- 
ploy every  moment  in  teaching  and  instructing  Lulu  how  to 
conduct  herself  in  conforming  to  the  usual  customs  and  ways 
of  civilized  life.  She  was  so  astonishingly  keen  of  under- 
standing that  he  knew  he  could  succeed.  Paul  had  a  book 
of  French  phrases,  containing  the  words  and  short  sentences 
which  children  first  learn.  They  seemed  familiar  to  her 
memory,  and  she  spoke  them  in  a  few  days.  These,  together 
with  signs  and  gestures,  soon  enabled  Paul  and  her  to 
communicate  their  thoughts  and  feelings.  Day  after  day 
they  wandered  through  all  parts  of  the  beautiful  valley,  en- 
joying the  new  and  sweet  companionship. 

In  the  week  before  the  day  on  which  the  captain  was  ex- 
pected back,  she  learned  much  under  his  teaching  ;  and 
what  was  most  singular,  the  knowledge  she  had  acquired 
at  the  age  of  five  years — her  age  when  brought  ashore  twelve 
years  before — was  now  restored  by  memory,  and  she  began  to 
repeat  in  French  a  few  words  and  parts  of  sentences.  The 
day  before  the  captain's  return  Paul  found  her  at  her 
toilet,  over  her  mirror,  which  was  a  little  pool  of  deep 
water  formed  by  a  spring.  She  was  braiding  her  long  hair 
in  a  sort  of  coronet  about  her  head,  and  murmuring  and 
half  singing,  as  her  memories  came  slowly  back,  in  broken 
words,  a  little  French  nursery  song  : 

"  J'ai  bien,  j'ai  bien  donni ! 
j'eiais  parti 
Loin,  loin  d'ici  ! 
Me  revoid, 
Maman  aussi. 
Mod  Dieu,  merci !" 

Paul  could  scarcely  believe  his  ears,  but  she  repeated  it 
slowly  again,  with  less  hesitation.  Paul  was  a  whimsical 
fellow,  and  determined  to  surprise  the  captain.  He  made 
her  understand  that  he  must  leave  her  on  the  next  morning, 
to  meet  Caotain  Bangs  on  the  schooner  outside,  and  that  at 
noon  she  must  put  off  her  sailor  dress,  and  appear  on  the  top 
of  the  rocks  above  the  vessel,  exactly  as  she  had  appeared 
when  he  first  saw  her. 

Early  in  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day,  the  captain  came 
on  board,  and  they  were  glad  to  meet  again.  He  first  in- 
formed Paul  what  he  and  the  crew  had  done,  and  what  his 
future  plans  were.  They  had  collected  a  most  valuable 
cargo  of  the  finest  skins  and  furs,  which  would  in  three  weeks 
be  ready,  on  the  southwest  point  of  the  island,  for  shipment 
on  board.  This  could  be  done,  with  all  their  boats,  in  about 
half  a  day,  if  the  schooner  were  run  in  as  near  the  point  as 
possible.  He  had  determined  to  sail  direct  for  London,  as 
that  vast  city  was  the  best  place  in  the  world  to  carry  out 
their  plans,  and  manage  their  vast  wealth  without  its  source 
ever  being  known.  And  now  Captain  Bangs  asked  Paul  if 
anything  new  had  happened  to  him.  Paul  hesitated  how  to 
begin  his  strange  story  of  the  beautiful  wild  girl,  and  the 
little  paradise  in  which  he  had  found  her.  However,  com- 
mencing, he  related  the  whole  story  plainly  and  clearly, 
contending  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  from  the  evidence 
that  the  girl  had  been  brought  ashore  by  a  great  dog  from 
the  wreck  of  a  French  East  Indiaman,  twelve  years  before, 
when  she  was  only  five  years  old  ;  that  she  was  the  only 
survivor  of  all  the  persons  aboard  ;  that  the  ship  was  wrecked 
on  the  reefs  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  was  called  the 
Galatea,  of'Marseilles.  After  he  had  heard  all,  the  captain 
said  : 
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"Paul  Bridger,  I  know  you  to  be  a  truthful  man,  if  there 
ever  was  one  ;  but  this  story  beats  the  one  we  have  proved 
to  be  true — that  of  the  lost  galleon  and  its  treasure  in  yonder 
cave.  That  was  a  hard  nut  to  crack  and  get  at ;  but  this 
one — well,  it  almost  seems  as  if  you  must  have  had  a  vision. 
However,  your  face  don't  look  like  it  at  all.  But  Paul,  I  say, 
how  can  you  account  for  that  dog  and  child  passing  through 
the  hidden,  rocky  channel  to  your  Garden  of  Eden  in  the 
interior,  eh  ? "       ' 

"Well,  captain,"  said  Paul,  "that  is  very  easy  of  explana- 
tion. The  French  ship  was  wrecked  on  that  ugly  reef  you 
see  outside  this  harbor,  in  a  southwest  gale,  which  piled  up 
the  water  here  ;  and,  it  being  flood-tide,  the  water  rushed 
through  the  narrow  passage,  deep  and  strong,  over  the  sharp 
rocks,  and  took  everything  with  it — dog,  child,  and  any 
quantity  of  drift-wood  from  the  wreck,  which  you  can  find 
on  the  beach  of  the  interior  bay,  as  it  is  a  large  body  of 
water." 

"  That  explains  it,  ship-shape,  I  must  say,"  replied  the 
captain  ;  "  but  it's  very  strange." 

"I  know  it,"  said  Paul ;  "but  will  you  be  any  better  satis- 
fied to  see  the  wild  girl  herself?" 

"  Certainly,  Paul,  1  should  feel  more  comfortable." 
Paul  walked  out  amid-ships,  from  under  the  awning,  and 
beckoned  to  the  captain,  who,  in  his  turn  going  out,  looked 
up  to  the  rocks  above  them.  Standing  there  he  saw  Lulu, 
as  she  first  appeared  to  Paul,  making  signs  to  him,  and 
laughing.  The  captain  gazed  and  gazed,  and  then,  tak- 
his  ship's  glass,  he  looked  again.  At  length  he  seemed  par- 
tially satisfied,  and  said  : 

"  Damme,  Paul,  that's  a  girl  or  an  angel,  sure  ;  and  if  she 
should  unfold  her  wings  and  fly  down  before  us,  it  wouldn't 
take  me  more  aback  than  I  am  now.  Come,  jump  in  the 
boat,  and  let  us  go  to  your  paradise  and  see  this  Eve.  But 
what  will  you  do  with  her?" 

"Do  with  her?"  replied  Paul.  "  Do  with  her?  Why, 
captain,  I  will  marry  her,  God  willing,  and  then  thank  Him 
for  the  good  fortune  of  finding  an  angel  in  the  flesh." 
The  captain  laughed,  and  whistled  loudly. 
"  Eh,  Paul  Bridger,  it's  the  old  story  ;  all  girls  are  angels 
when  they're  beautiful  as  the  one  we  see  there  ;  but  they 
grow  old,  and  tough,  and  cranky  sometimes,  and  then  they 
ain't  so  comfortable  to  live  with." 

They  passed  easily  through  the  channel  with  the  tide 
into  the  interior  bay,  and  the  captain  confessed  his  astonish- 
ment at  the  beautiful  sight  spread  before  him.  Under  the 
trees,  by  the  beach,  as  they  approached  the  land,  there  was 
standing  what  looked  like  a  young  sailor,  dressed  in  white 
.trousers,  blue  jacket,  and  on  his  head  a  little  Panama  hat. 
The  captain  put  up  his  glass  to  examine  more  closely,  and 
began  to  laugh. 

"  Eh,  Paul,  there's  your  Eve,  turned  to  a  very  pretty  boy  ; 
and,  .next,  you  will  find  that  she  is  turned  to  a  woman,  or  my 
name  isn't  Bangs.     It's  their  nature  to  change." 

The  captain,  on  seeing  her  closely,  was  astonished  at  her 
beauty,  intelligence,  and  pretty,  graceful  ways.  He  grew  to 
like  her  at  once.  They  explored  the  valley  for  some  dis- 
tance, gathering  fruits,  and  then  returned,  and  walked  around 
the  shore  of  the  bay.  Here  Paul  found,  among  quantities  of 
drift-wood  from  wrecks,  a  piece  of  board,  and  on  it  painted, 
but  much  effaced,  the  words.  "  Galatea,  Marseilles"  ;  and 
also  found  pieces  of  teak-wood  timber  that  evidently 
had  formed  part  of  the  old  Spanish  galleon.  These  they 
examined  with  great  interest,  and  it  was  very  apparent  that 
the  vast  reefs  around  the  island  had  proved  a  cemetery  for 
the  ribs  of  many  a  fine  vessel  lost  and  never  heard  from. 

The  three  weeks  before  the  time  for  the  sailing  of  the 
Albatross  passed  very  rapidly.  Paul  had  so  much  to  teach 
Lulu  before  taking  her  out  into  the  great  world  that  they 
were  never  idle.  He  determined  to  place  her  in  a  con- 
vent in  Paris  where  young  ladies  of  the  higher  class  were  sent 
to  be  educated.  It  was  not  a  very  long  labor  to  place  their 
large  quantity  of  skins  and  furs  aboard.  It  was  done  in  an 
afternoon,  after  which  they  sailed  out  from  the  island.  The 
crew  were  surprised  at  the  presence  of  Lulu,  in  her  boy's 
dress,  and  at  her  great  beauty  ;  but  Paul  Bridger  explained 
as  much  as  was  necessary  for  them  to  know,  and  sailors  are 
too  accustomed  to  wonders  and  strange  things  to  be  aston- 
ished at  anything. 
******** 
As  the  schooner  passed  rapidly  through  the  dividing 
waves,  Paul  and  Lulu,  hand  clasped  in  hand,  stood  gazing 
back  upon  the  receding  island.  The  western  heavens 
were  tinted  with  the  orange  blush  of  the  setting  sun.  The 
island's  rocky  wall  glowed  with  the  reflection  like  molten  gold, 
and  formed  a  brilliant  contrast  to  the  lambent  sea  which 
lapped  its  base.  Out  they  went,  floating  into  the  dark,  dark 
waste  of  ocean. 

"  Floating,  floating  into  the  dusk 
Till  the  pearly  twilight  dies, 
And  the  mists  float  up  from  the  sapphire  sea 

And  cloud  all  the  sapphire  skies-; 
Floating,  floating,  while  golden  stars 

Seem  to  float  in  a  sea  o'erhead, 
And  starry  lights,  from  a  sea  below. 

Glow  orange,  and  purple  and  red  ; 
Out  to  a  haven,  out  to  a  shore, 
Where  love  shall  be  life  forevermore. " 


THE    NEW    TROUSERS, 


As  Mr.  Alden  Thinks  the  Ladies  should  Call  the  "  Divided  Skirt.' 


November,  1S81. 


THE     END. 


H.  C.  Dorr. 


The  innocent  fraud  by  which  the  Count  de  Legarde  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  Queen  Hortense  that  she  herself  had 
composed  the  sentimental  ditties  and  heroic  ballads  of  which 
he  was  the  author,  is  one  of  the  legends  of  Arenemberg. 
Queen  Hortense  was  accustomed,  as  she  mused  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  chateau,  to  hum  the  airs  she  had  been  taught  in 
her  youth,  while  under  the  care  of  Madame  Campan,  at 
Ecouen.  On  returning  to  the  salon  she  would  find  the 
count  at  the  piano,  writing  down  in  pencil  with  his  right 
hand  the  notes  he  was  playing  with  his  left.  "  That  charm- 
ing air  your  majesty  was  just  now  singing  haunts  me,"  he 
would  say.  "  What  a  pity  would  it  be  were  it  to  be  lost."  And 
the  fair  queen,  accustomed  to  the  adulation  and  flattery  of 
those  around  her,,  frankly  believed  that  the  air  played  by  the 
count  was  in  reality  her  own  composition.  It  was  thus  that 
"  La  Sentinelle  "  and  many  other  ballads  were  given  to  the 
world  as  the  compositions  of  the  queen,  among  them  that 
stupid  air  "  Partant  pour  la  Syrie,"  which  has  always  been 
associated  with  that  lovely  but  unfortunate  woman. 


This  generation  has  long  been  aware  of  the  existence  of 
alleged  women  who  insist  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
sex  to  wear  trousers.  These  professional  dress  reformers 
have,  however,  made  very  few  converts  to  their  cause. 
Their  arguments  have  not  satisfied  other  women,  for  the  lat- 
ter have  preferred  to  be  attractive  in  skirts  rather  than  ridic- 
ulous in  trousers.  There  has  always  been  a  suspicion  that 
the  true  reason  why  dress  reformers  clamor  for  trousers  is 
their  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  they  cannot  make  them- 
selves attractive  in  skirts,  no  matter  how  pretty  their  skirts 
may  be.  When,  however,  thfcy  put  on  trousers,  they  are  sure 
to  be  looked  at  by  men  ;  and,  holding  with  Tennyson  that 
"  'Tis  better  to  have  looked  and  laughed 
Than  never  to  have  looked  at  all," 

they  prefer  that  men  should  look  and  laugh  at  them  rather 
than  that  they  should  pass  through  the  street  without  draw- 
ing a  single  masculine  glance.  Meanwhile,  women  generally 
have  by  degrees  adopted  men's  clothing  so  far  as  the  region 
above  the  belt  is  concerned.  They  wear  "  derby  "  hats  un- 
distinguishable  from  the  derby  hats  of  the  other  sex.  They 
wear  masculine  collars  around  their  necks,  masculine  waist- 
coats where  waistcoats  belong,  and  masculine  coats  and 
ulsters,  slightly  modified  as  to  skirts,  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
exigencies  ol  the  feminine  hips.  In  this  gradual  adoption 
of  garments  once  the  exclusive  property  of  men,  there  has 
been  no  pretense  of  dress  reform.  The  presumably  fair 
creatures  who  wear  men's  hats  and  coats  do  so  avowedly  as 
a  matter  of  taste,  and  not  of  duty.  While  the  true  dress  re- 
former maintains  that  the  physical  welfare  of  the  human 
race  and  the  success  of  free  government  and  the  Christian 
religion  are  involved  in  the  trousers  which  she  insists  upon 
wearing,  her  most  frivolous  sister  has  no  other  reason  for  in 
casing  herself  from  the  waist  upward  in  masculine  clothes 
than  that  "  it  is  the  fashion." 

To  the  thoughtful  student  of  tendencies  and  development 
it  has  long  been  obvious  that  the  female  belt  could  not  per 
manently  arrest  the  tendency  toward  a  complete  adoption  of 
all  masculine  garments.  Sooner  or  later  the  skirt  must  give 
way  to  the  trousers,  just  as  the  old-fashioned  "  waist,"  hooked 
up  behind,  has  given  way  to  the  waistcoat  and  Newmarket 
coat.  What  the  dress  reformers  could  not  accomplish  as  a 
great  moral  reform  is  sure  to  be  accomplished  with  the  dic- 
tates of  fashion.  The  belt,  which  for  several  years  has 
proved  a  barrier  to  the  downward  development  of  masculine 
dress  among  women,  has,  at  last,  given  way,  and  we  are  told 
that  women,  wearing  what  is  called  the  "  divided  skirt "  are 
now  frequently  met  on  the  most  fashionable  London  prom- 
enades. The  new  u  divided  skirt "  is  simply  the  old  trousers 
writ  large  It  is  evident  to  the  philosophic  eye  that  the 
typical  skirt  is  simply  a  pair  of  trousers  with  one  large  leg 
instead  of  two  small  ones,  and  that  a  pair  of  trousers  is 
simply  two  small  skirts.  This  great  truth  is  forced  upon 
our  attention  by  the  "  divided  skirt,"  which  is  a  skirt  of  ex- 
tra width,  stitched  together  in  the  middle  so  as  to  divide  it 
into  two  smaller  skirts,  each  of  which  affords  accommoda- 
tion for  a  single  leg.  When  the  wearer  is  perfectly  still,  the 
"  divided  skirt  "  cannot  be  distinguished,  except  by  an  ex- 
pert, from  an  ordinary  skirt,  but  when  she  undertakes  to 
walk,  the  fact  that  she  is  clad  in  a  novel  and  curious  manner 
becomes  evident. 

Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  the  divided  skirt  cannot 
last.  It  is  merely  a  resting  place  on  the  road  to  trou- 
sers. There  is  not  a  single  argument  to  be  urged  in  its  de- 
fense. The  dress  reformers  claim  that  trousers  are  lighter 
than  skirts,  but  the  divided  skirt,  being  of  extra  width,  must 
be  heavier  than  the  ordinary  skirt.  If  the  ordinary  skirt  is 
inconvenient  in  case  the  wearer  wishes  to  climb  fences  or  to 
ride  horses  after  the  manner  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  the 
divided  skirt  would  be  still  more  inconvenient  in  like  circum- 
stances. In  fact  it  is  open  to  all  the  objections  which  can 
be  brought  against  undivided  skirts,  and  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  recommend  it.  Of  course,  it  has  not  been  adopted 
without  a  reason,  and  that  reason  is  self-evident.  The  open 
and  unexpected  wearing  of  trousers  by  women  of  hitherto 
unimpeached  sanity  would  be  an  intolerable  shock  to  the 
public  nerves.  Dress-makers  who  have  determined  that 
trousers  shall  be  added  to  the  list  of  masculine  clothes  al- 
ready worn  by  women  have,  therefore,  devised  the  divided 
skirt  as  an  entering  wedge,  soon  to  be  followed  by  real  trou- 
sers. The  ice  of  prejudice  against  trousers  is  to  be  broken 
by  the  divided  skirt,  and  as  soon  as  men  have  become  ac- 
customed to  seeing  women  clad  in  "  divided  skirts,"  the 
scissors  will  be  laid  to  the  central  seam,  and  the  double  skirt 
will  be  instantly  transferred  into  a  loose  and  baggy  pair  of 
trousers.  This  is  no  false  alarm.  So  long  as  trousers  were 
advocated  only  by  dress  reformers,  and  then  on  high  moral 
grounds,  there  was  no  danger  that  sane  women  would  pre- 
fer moral  grounds  to  beauty,  and  would  yield  to  dress-re- 
forming arguments.  Now  that  there  is  an  evident  purpose 
on  the  part  of  dress-makers  to  make  trousers  fashionable,  we 
can  have  no  reasonable  hope  that  this  nefarious  purpose  will 
fail.  Within  two  or  three  years,  at  furthest,  we  shall  see 
fashionable  ladies  wearing  real  trousers,  unless  we  make  a 
bold  stand  against  the  divided  skirt  and  crush,  so  to  speak, 
the  undeveloped  trousers  in  the  bud. — New  York  Times. 


PERSONAL    GOSSIP. 


Mr.  Froude,  the  historian,  is  soon  to  have  a  peerage. 

Mr.  Bret  Harte  now  parts  his  hair  in  the  middle,  and,  clad 
in  the  most  British  of  coats,  looks  a  thorough  Briton. 

King  Alfonso  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  is  soon  going  to 
England  to  thank  Queen  Victoria  in  person  for  her  gift  of 
the  Garter. 

Miss  Constance  Herschel  was  presented  on  her  wedding 
day  with  a  silver  sugar-basin,  formerly  the  property  of  the 
poet  Rogers,  by  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Brassy. 

Warwick  Castle  has  been  holding  high  festival  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  heir  and  his  bride  arriving  there.  Lady  War- 
wick was  "  at  home  "  to  seven  thousand  people. 

The  Hon.  Lionel  Sackville  West,  the  new  British  Minister, 
is  not  a  handsome  person,  though  he  has  a  refined  and' 
kindly  English  face.  He  has  good  features,  and  a  full,  soft 
beard. 


The  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Baden  found  among  the 
presents  at  their  recent  silver  wedding  a  huge  pine-tree 
made  of  solid  silver — trunk,  branches,  and  cones.  It  was 
intended,  not  only  to  remind  the  pair  of  their  German  home, 
but  to  commemorate  the  traditions  of  the  house  of  Baden, 
in  which  the  pine  plays  a  prominent  part. 

Another  stumbling  block  in  the  highway  to  matrimony 
this  season  is  the  bachelor  dinner  that  precedes  by  a  week 
the  awful  taking  off.  Young  men  marrying  on  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year  are  not  expected  to  have  more  than  eight 
courses  and  six  dozen  champagne  with  which  to  celebrate 
their  farewell  to  freedom. 


An  Iowa  father  has  spent  the  best  part  of  a  year,  seven 
hundred  dollars  in  money,  and  made  four  trips  to  Washing- 
ton, to  secure  his  son  a  nine-hundred-dollar  clerkship  in  one 
of  the  departments. 


The  present  proprietor  of  the  world-famed  pencil  factory 
"  A.  W.  Faber,"  at  Stein,  near  Nuremburg,  Mr.  Lathair  von 
Faber,  has  been  made  an  hereditary  baronet  by  the  King  of 
Bavaria. 

Rose  Bonheuris  failing  in  health.  She  is  fifty-eight  years 
old.  Her  picture  was  admitted  to  the  Salon  when  she  was 
but  nineteen.  No  other  woman  artist  ever  sold  her  works  for 
so  high  a  price  as  she  has  received. 

Mustapha,  the  exiled  minister  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  lives 
in  luxury  in  Paris,  where  he  has  invested  a  fortune  in  house 
property.  The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  is  one  of  his  tenants, 
the  Crown  Princess  of  Brazil  another. 

Not  only  the  Duke  of  Veragua,  the  descendant  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  was  present  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Americanistas  in  Madrid,  but  the  Duke  of  Montezuma,  the 
decendant  of  the  Aztec  emperors. 

The  Sultan  is  said  to  have  a  singular  dislike  to  foreign 
embassadors,  and  Mr.  Goschen  declares  that  there  is  only 
one  way  of  making  one's  self  acceptable  to  the  sovereign, 
and  that  is  never  to  require  anything  from  him. 

John  Muir,  the  naturalist,  was  regarded  as  eccentric  when 
a  student  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  twenty  years  ago. 
He  constructed  a  bed,  controlled  by  machinery,  that  let  him 
drop  heavily  to  the  floor  at  a  certain  hour  every  morning. 

Ferrieres,  the  seat  of  Baron  Rothschild,  lies  south  of  the 
venerable  town  of  Lagny.  The  princely  edifice  is  built  on 
ground  rising  from  the  Marne,  and  is  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  forests  of  Arman,  Villier,  and  St.  Crecy.  It  was 
here  that  the  interview  between  Jules  Favre  and  Bismarck 
took  place,  at  the  crisis  of  French  history,  ten  years  ago. 

Wagner  is  said  to  be  tired  of  Bayreuth,  and  would  be  glad 
to  part  with  his  fine  house  any  day.  In  this  beautiful  dwelling 
there  is  a  series  of  rooms  adorned  in  different  tones  and 
shades  of  color,  to  suit  fhe  varying  musical  moods  of  its 
owner.  A  sojourn  in  the  red  room,  for  example,  produces  a 
grand  march  or  heroic  chorus. 

Young  Mr.  Jackson,  the  American  who  has  become  reader 
to  the  King  of  Wurtemburg  and  his  majesty's  chosen  friend, 
has  been  showered  with  titles  and  decorations.  He  has 
highly  ornamented  flunkeys  assigned  to  his  service,  and 
lives  in  great  luxury.  He  is  a  cultivated  and  pleasant  young 
fellow,  tall  and  slender,  with  an  agreeable  but  not  handsome 
face. 

Jubal  Early,  ex-Confederate  general,  lives  at  a  Lynchburg 
hotel,  and  practices  law.  Although  not  yet  seventy,  he  is 
as  bent  and  bowed  as  a  man  of  ninety  years.  His  drooping 
shoulders,  his  long  gray  beard,  and  flowing  white  hair,  and 
the  strong  staff  on  which  he  leans,  make  him  look  like  the 
ideal  Rip  Van  Winkle.  He  wears  the  Southern  gray  yet, 
and  his  still  vigorous  mind  is  full  of  fire  and  vindictiveness. 

Lady  Florence  Dixie,  the  intrepid  war  correspondent  of 
the  Morning  Post,  is  still  to  the  fore  in  Africa.  Some  Boer 
farmers,  the  other  day,  seeing  a  little  child  drowning,  said  : 
"  Let  the  thing  be  ;  it's  only  a  Kaffir."  Lady  Florence,  who 
happened  to  be  on  the  spot,  instantly  plunged  into  the  water, 
and  when  she  emerged,  bearing  the  little  Basuto  child  safe 
in  her  arms,  she  told  the  Boer  farmers,  in  language  that 
rather  astonished  them,  what  she  thought  of  their  cowardice 
and  want  of  humanity. 

The  late  Governor  Louis  A.  Wiltz,  of  Louisiana,  was  of 
German-Spanish  descent.  His  maternal  ancestors,  the  Vd- 
lanuevas,  were  nobles,  and  many  of  them  were  distinguished 
in  statecraft  and  diplomacy.  Governor  Wiltz  entered  the 
Confederate  army  when  only  eighteen  years  old,  and  re- 
mained on  duty  until  the  close  of  the  war,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  short  time  between  his  capture  and  exchange  as 
prisoner  of  war.  He  married,  before  he  was  twenty,  Miss 
Bienvenu,  daughter  of  a  planter. 

Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  is  a  grand  nephew  on  his  mother's  side 
of  the  Reverend  Charles  Maturin,  that  other  strange  Irish- 
man who  was  famous  as  much  for  his  eccentricity  as  for  his 
talent.  He  will  be  remembered  as  the  friend  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  of  Lord  Byron,  and  as  a  familiar  figure  in  the 
literary  circles  of  their  day.  It  was  Mr.  Maturin's  custom 
in  his  own  home  to  place  a  wafer  on  his  forehead  as  a  token 
that  he  was  in  the  toils  of  composition,  and  did  not  wish  to 
be  addressed  by  any  of  his  household. 

It  is  not  true,  as  has  been  often  said,  that  the  family  of 
Mirabeau  is  extinct.  One  of  the  French  papers  gives  a  cir- 
cumstantial record  of  the  family  fortunes  since  its  greatest 
son  died,  in  1791,  without  issue.  That  Andr<5  Boniface  Louis 
Riquetti,  Viscount  de  Mirabeau,  who  won  distinction  in  the 
American  war  of  the  Revolution,  left  a  son,  Victor  Riquetti, 
who  succeeded  to  the  marquisate,  and  married,  in  1816,  Mile. 
Danthon,  by  whom  he  had  three  children — Gabriel  Victor, 
Armand  Joseph,  and  Edouard  Arthur.  It  was  the  latter  who 
died,  in  1S73,  in  Russia.  Armand  Joseph  died  in  1S40.  It 
is  Gabriel  Victor  who  still  lives  and  bears  the  title.  He  was 
born  in  1819.  We  are  not  told  if  he  has  a  sen  who  will 
take  the  marquisate  when  he  dies. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


AROUND    IRVING'S    HOME. 


A  Day  on  the  Hudson,  at  Tarrytown,  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  Sunnyside. 


I  have  lived  over  and  over  again  this  summer  the  New 
England  days  of  a  year  ago.  What  a  perfect  June  it  was  ; 
first  in  New  York,  then  along  the  Hudson,  then  finally  into 
Vermont !  At  this  moment  I  recall,  particularly,  one  of  the 
delightful  days  at  Tarrytown.  We  came  up  from  New  York 
the  day  before  on  the  afternoon  boat — a  most  beautiful  ride, 
just  at  sunset,  with  all  its  wonderful  tints  and  shadows.  On 
one  side  the  Palisades,  increasing  in  height  as  we  went  on, 
sheer  and  dark  from  the  river,  and  throwing  a  solid  shadow 
half  across  ;  on  the  other,  in  the  sunshine,  handsome  build- 
ings and  lovely  homes,  almost  lost  in  foliage,  pretty  villages 
and  towns,  or  stretches  of  low,  wooded  hills.  Sometimes 
close  to  the  water's  edge  a  train  of  cars  would  go  thundering 
by.  Once  we  caught  glimpses  of  a  coaching  party  dashing 
homeward.  Backward,  a  glistening  pathway  from  the  smoky 
city,  stretched  the  river,  the  many  yachts,  with  sails  spread, 
looking  like  butterflies,  golden,  white,  and  gray,  skimming 
over  its  surface.  Soon  the  river  widened  ;  the  Palisades  fell 
back  into  lower  hills,  and  made  room  for  Nyack,  and,  as  if 
to  make  up  for  the  concession,  rose  to  greater  heights 
just  beyond.  On  the  opposite  shore  was  Tarrytown,  climb- 
ing up  its  green  hills,  and  losing  itself  in  the  summer  luxu- 
riance. How  beautiful  it  was,  as  we  paused  in  the  middle 
of  the  Tappan  Zee  for  the  little  wherry  that  was  to  take  us 
ashore  ;  the  rosy  sky,  behind  the  dark-green,  high  hills  to 
the  west,  throwing  them  into  full  relief,  and  bringing  out  all 
the  purple  tinge  of  twilight,  while  the  quiet  village  of  Nyack 
beneath  them  seemed  already  half  asleep.  Eastward,  the 
last  tender  rays  of  the  sun,  catching  the  spirit  of  the  place, 
lingered  lovingly  upon  Sleepy  Hollow  and  Tarrytown,  as 
their  western  windows  twinkled  back  "  good-night."  Above, 
the  soft,  clear  sky,  and  below,  its  glassy  image.  Indeed  it 
was  like  being  poised  between  two  skies,  with  a  wonderful 
horizon  of  earth. 

Next  morning  I  was  awakened  early  by  a  concert  in  the 
great  trees  among  which  the  old-fashioned  house  hid  itself. 
Such  a  concert  !  I  stole  down  stairs  and  out  into  the  dewy 
garden,  with  its  deep  grass  and  quaint  flowers  ;  but  I  soon 
forgot  the  birds  in  a  frolic  with  two  small  cavalier 
cousins.  After  breakfast  we  strolled  out  to  Sleepy  Hollow. 
Where  else  is  the  grass  so  thick  and  deep,  or  the  birds  and 
butterflies  so  merry?  Where  else  could  the  daisy  snow  be 
so  white  as  there  on  the  hillside,  or  creeping  with  the  tide  of 
summer  up  to  every  door?  Where  is  clover  so  fragrant  as 
in  the  fields  spread  out  above  the  aqueduct ;  or  where  are 
there  such  quiet,  beautiful  woods  and  symphonies  of  green 
as  clustered  about  the  little  stream  of  Pocantico,  that  we 
followed  from  its  source  back  to  the  town  ?  Such  a  droll 
little  brook,  like  a  happy  baby — a  Dutch  baby— that  even 
great  rocks  could  not  ruffle.  Over  them  it  slid  with  silvery, 
gurgling  laughter,  as  easily  and  almost  as  quietly  as  in  the 
level  reaches  it  slipped  away  through  the  rushes.  When 
it  reached  the  abutments  of  the  old  bridge,  across  which 
Ichabod  tore  his  way,  we  parted  company,  and  I  climbed  up 
the  hill  to  the  little  old  Dutch  church  and  its  ancient  grave- 
yard. Even  here  summer  ran  riot,  and  as  I  tried  to  deci- 
pher some  of  the  names  and  dates  of  the  gray,  crumbling, 
lichen-colored  head-stones,  I  felt  as  if  every  beautiful  thought, 
every  kind  word  and  deed,  all  the  love  and  tenderness  of  the 
quiet  sleepers  beneath,  "had  sprung  to  a  soul,  in  grass  and 
flowers,"  to  remind  us  that  all  that  is  purest  and  best 
in  us  blooms  through  death  into  a  fuller  summer  than 
the  short  and  often  blighted  one  of  earth. 

While  we  sat  on  the  stone  wall  in  the  shade  of  the  wood- 
bine-covered church,  enjoying  the  loveliness  that  rolled  away 
from  us  in  every  direction,  an  old  white-haired  man  came 
up,  and  gently  asked  us  to  come  and  read — his  eyes  had 
grown  so  dim.  We  led  him  tenderly  to  the  stone  he  pointed 
out,  and  on  the  mossy  face  read  for  him  the  words  he  already 
knew  by  heart,  he  said— a  young  girl's  name,  and  birth,  and 
death.  He  told  us  how  beautiful  she  was,  how  tender,  and 
loving,  and  true.  He  seemed  to  feel  almost  young  himself, 
and  when  I  asked  him  if  she  was  his  child,  he  said  ;  "  Oh, 
no,  my  dear  ;  my  wifc^  my  wife,  my  blessed  wife  !  "  Then  1 
realized  that  the  last  date  was  indeed  sixty  years  past,  and 
thought  that  after  all  "  death  could  not  change  us  more 
than  life."  After  we  bade  the  old  man  farewell,  and  passed 
down  the  street  under  the  great  elms,  I  thought  I  must  be 
dreaming.  But  no,  looking  back,  there  he  stood  waving  us 
a  good-bye  ;  nor  do  I  think  I  shall  ever  forget  the  pathetic 
feebleness  and  loneliness  of  that  bowed  figure  by  her  grave, 
the  undying  love  still  shining  in  the  eyes  and  irradiating  the 
whole  face.  In  the  afternoon  I  took  the  ponies  and  drove 
to  Sunnyside,  Irving's  home.  The  road  is  a  continuation 
of  Broadway,  and  still  retains  the  same  name.  After  leaving 
the  village  it  forms  the  highway  for  fine  country  places  on 
either  hand,  those  on  one  side  stretching  from  it  to  the 
river,  and  those  on  the  other  rising  to  the  crest  of  the  hill 
above.  Very  beautiful  some  of  them  are.  Bierstadt  has 
one  of  the  finest  places  oh  the  upper  side,  a  grand  house, 
perched  so  far  up  on  the  hill  that  it  commands  a  magnificent 
sweep  of  the  river  and  surrounding  country.  Its  neighbor 
is  built  in  imitation  of  an  English  castle,  and  poses  well,  too, 
as  if  it  had  verily  been  there  for  centuries.  On  the  lower 
side  Jay  Gould  has  one  of  the  most  prominent  places  on  the 
Hudson.  The  Jaffrae  residence,  too,  was  handsome  ;  but 
simple,  quiet  Sunnyside  was  far  more  satisfactory  to  me 
than  all.  The  way  turned  down  a  little  ravine  with  ferny 
banks,  deeply  shaded  with  trees,  and  there  stood  the  quaint; 
little  Dutch  house,  with  its  green  lawns,  great  elms  and 
evergreens,  shining  through  the  green,  the  river  close  at 
hand.  I  could  understand  the  genial,  sunny,  placid  humor 
of  the  man  better  than  I  ever  had  before.  It  was  simply 
nature  in  words.  Such  a  happy  afternoon  as  I  had  !  I 
think  the  region  must  be  a  favorite  of  Summer's,  she  was 
so  happy  everywhere  ;  fairly  overflowing  every  loot  of 
ground,  every  nook  and  cranny  with  her  loveliness  and  the 
wealth  of  her  being,  and  holding  the  densest  and  most  luxu- 
riant of  sunshades  over  the  old  town. 

In  the  evening  we  all  sat  on  the  veranda  till  twilight  was 
lost  in  the  dark,  and  the  fire-flies  tried  to  make  another 
heaven  of  stars  of  the  dark  hill  opposite.  N.  J.  R. 

San  Francisco,  November,  1881. 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 


^stheticopolis. 
I.— THE  PICTURE. 

Oh,  say  !     Is  there  truth  in  the  rumor? 

Or  is  it  the  offspring  alone 
Of  Yankee  satirical  humor, 

Or  sneer  of  the  Philistine  drone? 
Can  there  be,  as  the  newspapers  tell,   on 

This  earth,  one  sweet  spot,  set  apart, 
Where  the  eye  of  the  /Esthete  may  dwell  on 

The  Utterly  Utter  in  Art? 
Then  haste  we  at  once  to  abandon 

This  coarse,  irreclaimable  waste, 
This  sordid  and  cynical  London, 

That  heeds  not  the  teaching  of  taste  ; 
To  seek  that  communion  exclusive, 

Where  Art  is  imperial  alone, 
With  never  a  skeptic  intrusive 

To  scoff  at  the  worship  of  tone. 
There  our  home  shall  be  purely  aesthetic, 

Transcendent  in  structure  and  plan, 
Combining  the  new  theoretic 

With  orthodox  taste  of  Queen  Anne. 
Each  lintel  we'll  tint  with  the  shade  6' 

Pale  sage,  that  dies  faintly  to  blue  ; 
And  deck  each  dun  wall  with  a  dado, 

Consummately,  utterly  too! 
The  sunflower  precious,  and  lily 

Alone  in  the  garden  shall  bloom  ; 
Nor  daisy,  nor  daffydowndilly 

To  vulgarize  Nature  presume. 
One  priceless  ineffable  Cup,  too, 

We'll  place  in  perpetual  view, 
And  ceaselessly  strive  to  live  up  to 

Its  luscious  cerulean  hue. 

II.— THE    REALIZATION. 

(Six  Months  Later.) 
Ah  !  now  we"re  supremely  sesthetic. 

Artistic,  consummate,  and  limp  ! 
Our  sustenance  strictly  ascetic, 

Our  draperies  shapeless  and  skimp. 
But — in  confidence,  putting  it  plainly 

.  Between  you  and  me,  don't  you  know — 
Don't  you  think,  without  speaking  profanely, 

It's — well — just  a  little  bit — slow? 
It's  all  very  well  to  be  Utter, 

To  languish  on  lilies  and  love, 
While  mosquitoes,  in  clouds,  dart  and  flutter 

In  ambient  ether  above  ; 
But  there's  nothing  aesthetic  in  sporting 

A  rosy  protuberant  nose, 
And  blotches  each  feature  distorting, 

As  fruits  of  artistic  repose. 
Then  a  "Study  in  Sage,"  or  a  dado, 

Is  all  very  well  in   its  way, 
When  you've  critics  to  flatter  your  shay  d'o* 

And  patrons  .to  buy  it — and  pay. 
But  alas  !   e'en  the  tawny-hued  Sachem 

No  longer  is  rich  as  of  old, 
And  the  Philistine  tradesmen  won't  take  'em 

In  lieu  of  good  silver  and  gold. 
In  fact,  to  one  still  in  his  senses, 

(I  hope  I  may  claim  to  be  that  !) 
Existence  so  -very  intense  is, 

Monotonous — not  to  say  flat. 
So,  foreswearing  limp  robes  and  emotion, 

Sunflowers,  sage  green,  and  Queen  Anne, 
Let  us  drop  the  Intense  in  the  Ocean, 

And  hie  back  to  London  and  Man.       —Punch. 

*  Commonly  written  chef-d'euuvre. 


Tennyson's  "Despair." 

[Alfred  Tennyson  publishes  a  dramatic  monologue,  entitled  "  Despair,"  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Ntneteettth  Century.  It  has  been  deemed  important 
enough  to  warrant  cabling  portions  of  it  to  America  It  is  the  story  of  a  man 
and  his  wife,  who,  having  lost  faith  in  a  good  future  life,  resolve  to  commit  sui- 
cide by  drowning.  The  woman  is  drowned,  but  the  man  is  rescued  by  the  min- 
ister of  the  sect  he  has  abandoned.  In  the  poem,  Tennyson  exemplifies  the 
mental  misery  of  a  man  without  hope,  without  belief,  and  without  the  capacity 
of  enjoying  the  only  life  of  whose  existence  he  can  feel  sure.  The  whole  poem 
is  addressed  by  the  man  snatched  from  death  to  his  unwelcome  friend  in  appar- 
ent need.  Here  and  there  are  interspersed  fragments  of  spasmodic  reproach  to 
this  officious  intruder,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  monologue  is  an  explanation  of 
the  sufferer's  feelings,  so  far  as  ihey  are  capable  of  analysis.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  poem.] 

"  Is  it  you  that  preached  in  the  chapel  there,  looking  over  the  sand, 
Followed  us,  too,  that  night,  and  dogged  us,  and  drew  us  to  land? 
What  did  I  feel  that  night?    You  are  curious.     How  should  I  tell? 
Does  it  matter  so  much  what  I  felt  ?    You  rescued  me,  yet  was  it  well 
That  you  came  unwished  for,  uncalled  for,  between  me  and  the  deep, 

and  my  doom  ? 
Three  days  since — three  more  dark  days  of  the  godless  gloom 
Of  a  life  without  sun,  without  help,  without  hope,  without  any  delight, 
Can  anything  here  upon  earth— but  ah  !  God  !  that  night,  that  night. 
When  the  rolling  eyes  of  the  light-house,  there  on  the  fatal  neck 
Of  land  running  out  into  rock  they  had   saved  many  hundreds  from 

wreck, 
Glared  on  our  way  toward  death,  I  remembered  I  thought  as  we  passed, 
Does  it  matter  how  many  the  saved  ?    We  are  all  of  us  wrecked  at  last. 
Do  you  fear? — and  there  came  through  th'e  roar  of  the  breakers  a  whis- 
per, a  breath. 
Fear?    Am  I  not  with  you?    I  am  frightened  at  life,  not  death. 
And  the  suns  of  the  limitless  universe  sparkled  and  shone  in  the  sky, 
Flashing  with  fires  as  of  God,  but  we  know  that  their  light  was  a  lie. 
Lightly  step  over  the  sands,  the  waters,  you  hear  them  call, 
Life,  with  its  anguish,  and  sorrow,  and  errors,  away  with  it  all. 
And  she  laid  her  hand  in  my  own — she  was  always  loyal  and  sweet — 
Till  the  points  of  the  foam  in  the  dusk  came  playing  about  our  feet. 
There  was  a  strong  sea-current,  would  sweep  us  out  to  the  main  ; 
Ah,  God !  though  I  felt  as  I  spoke  I  was  taking  the  name  in  vain. 
Ah,  God  !   and  we  turned   to   each    other,  we  kissed,  we  embraced, 

she  and  I,  * 

Knowing  the  love  we  were  used  to  believe  everlasting  would  die. 
We  had  read  their  know-nothing  books,  and  we  leaned  to  the  darker 

side ; 
Ah,  God  !  should  we  find  Him,  perhaps,  perhaps,  if  we  died,  if  we  died, 
We  never  had  found  Him  on  earth  ;  this  earth  is  a  fatherless  hell. 
Dear  love,  forever  and  ever,  forever  and  ever,  farewell  ! 
Never  a  cry  so  desolate  not  since  the  world  began — 
Never  a  kiss  so  sad,  no,  not  since  the  coming  of  man  ; 
But  the  blind  wave  cast  me  ashore,  ana  you  saved  me  a  valueless  life. 
Not  a  grain  of  gratitude  mine — you  have  parted  the  man  from  the  wife. 
I  am  left  alone  on  the  land,  she  is  alone  on  the  sea, 
If  a  curse  meant  aught  I  would  curse  you  for  not  having  let  me  be. 
Have  1  crazed  myself  over  their  horrible  infidel  writings  ?    Oh,  yes  ! 
For  these  are  the  new  dark  ages,  you  see,  of  the  infidel  press. 
When  the  bat  comes  out  of  his  cave,  and  the  owls  are  whooping  at  noon , 
And  doubt  is  the  lord  of  this  dunghill,  and  crows  to  the  sun  and  the 

moon, 
Tilt  the  sun  and  the  moon  of  our  signs  are  both  of  them   turned  into 

blood, 

And  hope  will  have  broken  her  heart  running  after  a  shadow  of  good  ; 
For  their  knowing  and  know-nothing  books  are  scattered  from  hand  to 

hand. 
We  have  knelt  in  your  know-all  chapel,  too,  looking  over  the  sand. 
Ah  !  yet  I  have  had  some  glimmer  at  times  in  my  gloomiest  woe, 
Of  a  God  behind  all,  after  all— the  great  God  for  aught  that  I  know. 
But  the  God  of  love  and  of  hell,  together  they  can  not  be  thought. 
If  there  be  such  a  God  may  the  great  God  curse  him,  and  bring  him  to 

naught." 


LETTERS    FROM   A    CONVENT. 


VII. 


My  Dear  Little  Grace  :  You  remember  I  told  you  how 
suddenly  the  fuss  about  George  Yates  and  the  pear  tree  was 
ended  without  any  punishment  at  all.  Well,  I  never  under- 
stood it  till  this  very  day,  and  Mollie  has  explained  it.  You 
know  that  very  night,  when  we  were  all  quaking  in  our  boots 
for  fear  of  what  we  expected  next  day,  Mollie  slipped  away 
during  the  recreation  hour,  after  supper,  on  some  pretext,  and 
let  herself  into  the  play-ground  through  a  window,  and  threw 
a  big  sheet  of  paper  over  the  fence,  where  she  knew  he  would 
find  it  next  morning.  Thus  she  told  him  what  trouble  we 
were  in.  And  she,  like  the  rest  of  us,  never  could  understand 
why  we  heard  no  more  of  it,  until  she  met  him  at  the 
party  she  went  to  at  the  last  holiday.  She  said  he  didn't 
wait  for  an  introduction,  but  the  very  minute  he  saw  her  he 
came  to  her,  and  in  the  most  gentlemanly  way  told  her  he 
was  very  sorry  that  any  thoughtless  act  of  his  should  have 
caused  either  her  or  her  friends  any  trouble;  and  then  he 
told  her  that  he  called,  the  very  morning  that  he  got  her 
note,  on  the  Sister  Superior,and  told  her  that  he  hoped  he  had 
not  caused  any  serious  alarm  among  her  young  ladies  by  his 
unfortunate  fall  of  yesterday  while  attempting  the  theft  of 
one  of  her  fine  pears,  and  that  he,  fearing  lest  she  might  im- 
agine it  was  a  premeditated  arrangement,  and  blame  some 
of  her  pupils  for  an  indiscretion  of  which  they  had  been 
guiltless,  had  called  to  explain  it.  Don't  you  think  that  was 
very  nice  of  him,  to  tell  a  story  to  screen  us  from  the  punish- 
ment he  knew  we  would  get  ?  Mollie  said  he  called  her  Miss 
Wagner,  and  asked  her  to  dance  several  times,  and  that  to- 
day, when  she  was  coming  back  to  school,  she  met  him  on 
the  street,  and  he  gave  her  an  elegant  box  of  candy,  which 
we  all  had  a  share  of;  and  we  have  all  voted  him  the  very 
nicest  young  man  we  ever  knew — though  we  don;t  really 
know  him.  In  fact,  we  all  say  a  great  deal  more  about  him 
than  Mollie,  who  knows  him,  but  still  I  can  see  she  quite  ap- 
proves all  the  nice  things  we  say.  I  am  making  a  sofa- 
cushion  for  mamma  for  a  Christmas  present,  but  I  don't  get 
along  very  fast,  and  I  am  afraid  that  1  will  not  get  it  finished 
in  time.  I  get  so  many  holes  in  my  clothes  that  every  day 
during  evening  hour  I  have  some  sewing  to  do,  and  we  always 
have  to  do  the  plain  sewing  before  they  let  us  do  any  fancy 
work.  I  have  learned  to  darn  stockings  so  that  they  look 
almost  like  the  stockings  did  at  first ;  but  I  really  believe  they 
cut  holes  in  our  stockings  so  as  to  make  us  learn  how  to 
darn  them,  for  I  am  sure  I  never  could  wear  out  my  clothes 
so  fast  as  they  seem  to  go.  Just  before  Christmas  vacation 
we  have  to  make  a  sample  of  plain  sewing  of  all  kinds,  as 
an  examination  for  our  places  in  that  study.  I  don't  sup- 
pose my  place  will  be  very  high,  because  I  can  not  learn  to 
make  button-holes.  1  don't  care  much  so  long  as  I  am  not 
in  the  fifth  line,  with  the  babies.  Mollie,  Kate,  and  I  got  a 
'•  keeping  down  "  from  Sister  Mary  Theresa  last  night  on 
the  subject  of  our  sins  in  general,  and  the  particular  one  of 
making  grass  whistles  and  blowing  them  in  school.  If  they 
didn't  take  one  into  a  half-lighted  room  to  do  the  talking  I 
wouldn't  mind  so  much ;  but  I  always  feel  as  if  some  terrible 
creature  was  just  behind,  ready  to  grab  me  ;  and  the  nun,  in 
her  black  dress  and  white  bib,  looks  so  ghostly,  and  talks  so 
solemn  about  your  duty  and  your  bad  example,  and  tells  a 
long  story  about  how  cruelly  grieved  your  parents  will  be  at 
your  misconduct,  that  it  never  fails  to  make  me  cry  and  feel 
as  if  I  was  the  wickedest  person  in  the  world.  And  then  for, 
two  or  three  days  I  am  so  good  that  it  almost  makes  me 
sick  ;  but  it  doesn't  last  very  long. 


VIII. 


My  Dearest  Grace  :  I  have  never  heard  anything  so 
solemn  in  my  life  as  the  office  for  the  dead  which  was  sung 
last  night.  The  chapel  was  all  hung  in  black,  and  the  altar 
was  draped  in  black,  and  all  dark  except  the  light  from  the 
candles  on  the  altar,  and  the  girls  came  filing  in  two  by  two, 
ail  dressed  in  their  black  uniforms,  and  took  their  places 
without  a  sound,  and  presently  the  choir  broke  out  in  a  kind 
of  dirge,  and  the  music  from  the  organ  was  like  a  wail  I 
shiver  yet  as  I  think  of  it.  It  made  us  feel  very  sad,  and 
every  now  and  then  I  could  hear  sobs  around  me  from  the 
girls  who  had  lost  their  friends  by  death.  In  the  twilight  I 
could  see  the  bowed  heads  and  black  dresses,  and  the  glim- 
mer of  the  candles  at  the  other  end  of  the  chapel  fell  on  a 
skull  and  cross-bones,  and  made  one  think  of  a  graveyard. 
The  little  girls  looked  scared  to  death  ;  one  and  all  were  cry- 
ing, and  one  of  them  fainted  dead  away  from  fright,  and  had 
to  be  carried  out  of  the  chapel  and  put  to  bed.  But  the 
mournful  chanting  went  on  just  the  same,  and  grew  more 
and  more  heart-breaking,  until  it  made  us  feel  as  if  there 
could  be  nothing  but  sadness  in  the  next  world,  and  I 
thought  that  surely  after  such  a  solemn  ceremony  we  would 
never  be  able  to  do  anything  again  that  was  against  the  rules. 
But  this  morning  before  breakfast  Mollie  and  I  gut  caught 
reading  a  love-story  behind  my  curtains,  and  we  have  each 
got  a  hundred  and  fifty  lines  to  write,  and  we  lost  our. story 
without  a  chance  to  finish  it,  and  I  am  just  dying  to  know 
whether  Rochester  marries  Jane  or  not. 

I  have  just  had  an  awful  time  with  Sister  Theresa.  She 
tried  to  make  me  tell  who  gave  me  the  story  I  was  found 
reading  this  morning.  I  wouldn't  tell, and  I  know  Mollie  won't. 
But  the  worst  of  it  is  they  have  forbidden  Mollie  and  1  to  go 
together,  and  I  am  just  as  mad  as  I  can  be.  I  have  not 
seen  her  except  at  study  hour  across  the  room,  when  she 
wrote  on  her  fingers  that  she  didn't  tell  about  the  book,  and 
that  she  loved  me  just  as  much  as  ever,  and  we  would  speak 
whenever  we  got  the  chance,  even  if  we  got  punished,  You 
know  the  sisters  never  let  two  girls  go  about  together  alone  ; 
they  always  send  a  third  to  join  them,  and  if  two  persist  in 
getting  away  by  themselves,  they  forbid  them  to  go  together 
at  all.  And  that  is  what  has  happened  to  Mollie  and  my- 
If.  To-morrow  is  Superior's  feast-day,  and  we  have  an 
extra  dinner,  and  the  girls  give  her  an  entertainment  in  the 
evening.  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  the  next  time  I  write  to 
you.  I  don't  know  whether  I  ever  told  you  about  the  "car- 
riage lessons"  which  we  have  once  a  week  in  the  study 
room.  The  girls  are  called  up,  two  at  a  time,  and  have  to 
walk  together  the  whole  length  of  the  room  down  to  a  place 
in  front  of  the  teacher,  where  they  make  a  curtsy,  and  walk 
back  again  to  the  further  end  of  the  room,  mn'-e  r  How,  and 
take  theirseats  again.  aa. 
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A  Screed  from  "Bella." 

Friday,  November  n,  1SS1. — We  did  not  need  the  un 
congenial  norther  which  visited  us  the  present  week  to  re 
mind  us  of  the  approach  of  the  winter  months  ;  for  the  fill- 
ing up  of  the  first-class  hotels,  and  the  reoccupation  of 
establishments  in  fashionable  neighborhoods,  which  has  been 
gradually  going  on  for, the  past  few  weeks,  some  time  ago 
settled  what  is  termed  the  "  summer  season."  At  such  favor- 
ite places  as  San  Rafael,  Santa  Cruz,  Napa  Soda  Springs, 
and  Monterey,  the  Saratogas  were  packed  reluctantly,  and 
the  exodus  contemplated  with  melancholy  feeling  ;  but  the 
adieux  have  been  given,  and  not  even  "  the  last  rose  of  sum- 
mer''' is  "  left  blooming  alone."  The  Corbetts  have  returned 
from  San  Mateo  ;  and  probably  the  Kohls,  who  arrived  here 
on  Thursday  last,  will  take  up  their  winter  residence  at  the 
Palace.  The  Eyres,  the  Feltons,  and  the  Loomises  have  bid 
good-bye  to  Menlo,  and  the  Athertons  are  soon  to  do  like- 
wise. The  Melones  have  returned  to  the  Palace  from  Napa 
County,  for  the  rainy  season,  and  in  a  few  days  the  Estees, 
Mrs.  Coit,  and  others  will  follow.  Mrs.  Stanwood,  Mrs. 
Doherty,  Mrs.  Hagar,  and  others  who  summered  at  San  Ra- 
fael, some  time  ago  quit  that  elysian  resort,  and  are  now  en- 
joying their  winter  of  content  elsewhere. 

If  the  summer  season,  just  passed,  has  been  the  most  en- 
joyable one  ever  known  in  California,  the  approaching  win- 
ter gives  promise  of  more  than  its  usual  social  festivities,  in- 
cluded among  which  will  be  receptions,  teas,  kettle-drums, 
riding  parties,  and  lawn  tennis  tournaments.  The  military 
and  navy  people  will  have  their  usual  share  of  kettle-drums 
and  receptions,  and  there  will  be  periodical  hops  at  the  Pal- 
ace and  Grand  Hotels,  and  there  will  be  more  musicales  than 
ever  before.  Mention  has  been  made  that  many  of  our 
brightest  and  most  zealous  entertainers  and  promoters  of 
high  social  intercourse  are  away  for  the  winter,  and  that 
whole  scores  of  our  fashionable  young  ladies  are  somewhere 
abroad.  This  is  true  ;  but  the  chasm  created  by  the  hegira 
of  young  ladies  will  be  bridged  by  accessions  of  Eastern 
youth  and  beauty,  and  parties  will  entertain  this  winter  who 
have  never  entertained  before. 

Come  to  think  the  matter  over,  how  the  young  ladies  who 
ornamented  society  here  only  a  few  months  ago  are  scat- 
tered! Miss  McDowell  is  in  New  York,  where  she  is  to  re- 
main during  the  winter,  I  believe.  Miss  Holladay,  whose 
piano  performances  have  created  a  sensation,  and  whose 
rich  voice  is  praised  by  all,  is  away  off  in  Italy,  I  hear. 
Miss  Sanderson,  whose  presence  was  always  like  a  sunbeam, 
is  studying  French  and  German  near  Paris.  Vivacious  Miss 
Shafter  is  in  Boston,  chatting  either  in  French,  German,  or 
English  with  the  culchawed  denizens  of  the  Hub,  and  mak- 
ing everybody  and  everything  pleasant  about  her.  Miss 
Eddy  is  away  off  in  India,  on  her  tour  around  the  world, 
without  doubt  making  herself  agreeable  to  all  within  her 
presence.  Miss  Cole  is  rusticating  on  a  ranch  near  the  City 
of  the  Angels.  Miss  Hawes,  with  her  pretty  girlish  face 
and  manner,  Is  probably  tripping  it  up  Broadway,  Twenty- 
third  Street,  or  Sixth  Avenue  as  I  write.  The  beautiful 
Miss  Wood  arrives  in  New  York  to-day.  Miss  Flood  is  in 
the  great  metropolis  also,  but  is  booked  to  return  and  eat 
her  Thanksgiving  dinner  at  Menlo.  The  intellectual  Misses 
Sutro  are  likewise  in  the  Empire  City.  Miss  Coleman  is 
mingling  with  the  beautiful  women  of  the  Monumental  City, 
and  the  much-admired  Miss  Miller  is  enjoying  the  dignity 
of  a  senator's  daughter  in  the  City  of  Magnificent  Distances. 

If  1  am  not  mistaken  there  are  to  be  a  number  of  very 
elegant  weddings  in  this  city  before  Lent ;  and,  I  am  sure, 
this  will  be  pleasant,  as  such  events  have  been  few  and  far 
between  during  the  past  six  months.  One  of  the  newest 
engagements  is  that  of  Miss  Amy  Crocker,  of  Sacramento, 
and  Mr.  Charles  A.  Gillig,  formerly  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  but 
now  of  London.  The  young  lady  is  well  known  in  society 
circles  in  this  city  and  in  Sacramento,  and  is  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Judge  E.  B.  Crocker,  and  a  niece  of  Mr.  Charles 
Crocker  cf  this  city.  Miss  Crocker  is  at  present  in  Germany, 
but  will  spend  the  winter  in  Italy,  and  return  to  California 
with  her  mother  in  the  spring.  The  marriage  day  is  not  yet 
set,  I  hear,  but  the  nuptials  will  be  celebrated,  no  doubt, 
some  time  within  the  next  six  or  seven  months.  During  the 
coming  month  Miss  Eva  Towne,  ('only  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,)  and  Mr.  Charles  N.  Shaw,  of  this  city, 
will  be  married.  Both  parties  have  large  circles  of  friends  in 
San  Francisco  and  elsewhere,  and  the  wedding,  which  will 
probably  take  place  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  will  be  a  fashion- 
able event.  Miss  Towne  arrives  with  her  mother  from  the 
East  to-day.  Miss  R.  L.  Homer,  of  this  city,  it  is  said,  is  en- 
gaged to  Mr.  G.  W.  L.  Hart,  of  Philadelphia,  the  wedding  to 
take  place  in  five  or  six  months.  Some  few  months  ago  I 
announced  the  engagement  of  A.  K.  P.  Harmon  Jr.,  one  of 
the  publishers  of  the  Oakland  Evenm*  Tribune,  to  a  very 
beautiful  and  accomplished  young  lady  of  Fruitvale,  Ala- 
meda county.  Now,  in  addition  to  the  statement  that  the 
marriage  which  will  grow  out  of  this  engagement  will  take 
place  in  the  near  future,  I  have  to  announce  the  engage- 
ment of  Mr.  Harmon's  associate  in  the  publishing  business, 
Mr.  William  E.  Dargie,  and  Miss  Erminia  Peralta,  of  San 
Leandro.  The  latter  is  said  to  be  a  very  pretty  young  lady, 
while  the  prospective  groom  is  president  of  the  Oakland 
Evening  Tribune  Publishing  Company,  and  is  a  brilliant  and 
successful  journalist.  The  wedding,  1  learn,  will  take  place 
before  the  holidays.  There  is  also  an  engagement  existing 
between  Miss  Rena  Porter,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Nathan  Porter,  and  Mr.  Sterling  McLean,  the  wedding  to 
take  place  next  spring.  There  is  also  an  engagement  of 
marriage  between  M.  Stewart,  of  the  firm  of  Pope  &  Talbot, 
and  Miss  Emma  Margo,  niece  of  Supervisor  Stetson.  Also, 
an  engagement  between  Mr.  Willard  V.  Huntington,  presi- 
dent of  the  Northern  Railway  and  Director  of  the  Central 
and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads,  and  nephew  of  Mr.  C.  P. 
Huntington,  of  New  York,  and  Miss  Marie  L.  Ream,  cousin 
of  Mrs.  Lieutenant  Hoxie,  the  artist,  and  a  member  of  the 
old  family  of  Orndorffs,  of  Maryland.  They  will  be  married 
by  Bishop  Alemany  during  the  coming  winter. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  hops,  under  the  auspices  of  the  la- 
dies of  the  Grand  and  Palace  Hotels,  took  place  in  the  din- 
ing-room (that  was)  of  the  former,  on  Monday  evening  last, 
;  nd  was  at  once  a  very  delightful  and  successful  affair.  The 
ladles  who  have   interested    themselves  in  this  matter  are 


Mrs.  S.  F.  Thorn,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Robinson,  Mrs.  Jewett,  Mrs.  La 
Motte,  Miss  Robinson,  Miss  Nellie  Trowbridge,  and  Miss 
Blanche  Simons,  and  others  of  the  Grand  ;  and  Mrs.  Lucien 
Herman, Mrs.  General  Barnes,  Mrs.  Schmieden,  Mrs.  Dodge, 
Mrs.  Austin,  Mrs.  Dearborn,  Mrs.  McLaughlin,  Mrs.  Laton, 
Miss  Schmieden,  the  Misses  Corbett,  and  others,  of  the  Pal- 
ace. The  room  is  splendidly  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and 
probably  the  most  delightful  dancing  parties  of  the  coming 
winter  will  be  these  Palace-Grand  Hotel  hops,  which  will  take 
place  every  Monday  evening  hereafter,  commencing  at  nine' 
and  ending  at  from  eleven  to  half  after,  the  music  for  which 
will  be  by  Ballenberg.  There  were  nearly  two  hundred  per- 
sons on  the  floor  on  the  initial  evening,  among  whom  were 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Robinson  and  Miss  Robinson,  Mrs.  Mathey,  Mrs. 
Jewett,  Mrs.  Thorn,  Mrs.  Kinsey,  Madame  Berton,  Mrs.  Op- 
penheim  Layman,  Miss  Blanche  Simons,  Miss  Nellie  Trow- 
bridge, Mrs.  La  Motte,  Miss  Waters,  Mrs.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Jacob 
Underhill,  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Grant,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Schmie- 
den, the  Misses  Corbett,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Dearborn,  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Dodge,  Mrs.  Herman,  Mrs.  McLaughlin,  Mrs.  Laton, 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Rosenstock,  Mrs.  De  Soto,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Moore,  Mrs.  Robert  Pixley,  Mrs.  Ross,  and  many  others 
whose  names  I  do  not  now  recall,  and  a  large  number  of 
young  gentlemen. 

The  society  event  of  the  week  was  the  drill  and'hop  given 
by  "  G  "  Company,  at  the  Olympic  Club  rooms,  on  Tuesday 
evening  last.  The  men  wore  their  new  helmets  during  the 
drill,  and  gave  a  most  satisfactory  and  splendid  exhibition. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  drill  the  floor  committee  took 
charge,  and  cleared  the  canvas  for  terpsichorean  action. 
The  music  was  by  Blum's  band,  and  the  programme  con- 
tained twelve  dances.  Most  of  the  ladies  were  in  short  cos- 
tumes, and  wore  their  hats  during  the  evening.  Dancing 
was  kept  up  until  after  midnight,  and  among  those 
who  participated  were  ^aptain  and  Mrs.  Hooker,  Colo- 
nel and  Mrs.  S*r  uberg,  General  and  Mrs.  Elliott, 
Lieutenant  and  Mr  .;.W.  T.  Collier,  Lieutenant  Ander- 
son, Lieutenant  Swain,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Charles 
S.  Neal,  Major  Charles  Kenney,  Captain  Mix,  Colonel  Eyre 
and  daughter,  Miss  Elliott,  Miss  Raymond,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Q.  Adams,  Miss  Lizzie  Sinton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Schmieden  and  Miss  Nettie  Schmieden,  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Bell,  Miss  Mary  Meares,  Miss  Lina  Maynard,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Finman,  the  Misses  Minnie  and 
Nannie  Robinette,  Miss  Maggie  Bunker,  Miss  Mamie  Fay. 
Misses  Ella  and-  Mollie  Johnson,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford, 
Miss  Charlotte  Dore,  Miss  Nina  Piatt,  Horace  Piatt,  Miss 
Jarboe,  Miss  Ortise,  the  Misses  Katie  and  Fannie  Stinson, 
Miss  Ethel  Davis,  Miss  Emily  Bell,  Miss  Mamie  Stallman, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dugan,  Mrs.  John  McMullin  and  the  Misses 
Rebecca  and  Lilo  McMullin,  the  Misses  Emily  and  Mary 
Hanlon,  Miss  Alice  Jewell,  Arthur  Page,  George  Page,  David 
Beck,  F.  E.  Beck,  and  others.  Bella. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mrs.  Lugsdin  and  Miss  Lugsdin  and  Miss  Nellie  Wood, 
of  the  Palace,  left  San  Francisco  for  the  Eastern  States  on 
Saturday  last,  and  will  spend  the  coming  winter  in  New 
York  and  Washington.  Mrs.  W.  H.  L.  Barnes  and  Willie 
Barnes  returned  home  on  Saturday  last,  and  are  at  their 
former  quarters  at  the  Palace.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  D.  Boruck 
have  returned  from  Washington.  H.  E.  Nichols  and  C.  H. 
White,  U.  S.  N.,  were  at  the  Baldwin  on  Sunday  last.  H. 
S.  Webster  is  at  the  Rossmore,  New  York.  Senators  Farley 
and  Miller  are  in  New  York  ;  also  Governor  Pacheco.  Mrs. 
Watson,  widow  of  the  late  Commodore  Watson,  left  for 
Washington  a  few  days  ago  ;  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Lieutenant 
Berryman,  is  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  at  which  place 
her  husband  is  on  duty.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Doherty  have 
returned  to  the  Palace  from  San  Rafael  for  the  winter  ; 
Miss  Doherty,  of  Cincinnati,  niece  of  Mrs.  Doherty,  will 
spend  the  winter  with  Mrs.  D.  W.  T.  Gibbs  Jr.,  of  Oakland, 
and  Miss  Lena  Woodman,  of  Stockton,  were  married  at  the 
residence  of  Miss  Jennie  Batchelder,  in  Oakland,  on  Satur- 
day evening  last.  Dr.  Corson,  U.  S.  A.,  post-surgeon  at  Fort 
Yuma,  has  returned  to  that  place  from  the  Apache  battle- 
fields. Miss  Kittle  was  one  of  a  party  who  were  entertained  at 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard  by  Mrs.  Major-General  Ricketts 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  the  3d  inst.  In  last  week's  "  Notes 
and  Gossip,"  it  was  stated  that  "  Dr.  J.  C.  Tucker  had  gone 
to  Panama."  The  C  should  have  been  E.  It  was  the 
nephew  of  our  Pioneer  Doctor — J.  E.  Tucker,  M.  D. — who 
went  as  surgeon  of  the  P.  M.  S.  S.  Co.'s  steamship  South 
Carolina.  Thomas  Nickerson  and  party  are  in  Southern 
California.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Layman  will  reside  at  the  Grand 
during  the  winter.  Major  G  B.  Sanford,  U.  S.  A.,"  is  at 
present  at  Tucson.  Lieutenant  H.  C.  Haskell  reports  to  ihe 
Department  Commander  at  Tucson,  and  Mrs.  Haskell  and 
her  mother  accompany  Lieutenant  H.  to  Arizona.  The 
Misses  Wilcox,  daughters  of  General  Wilcox,  who  have  been 
in  Tucson  for  several  months  past,  left  that  city  for  New 
York  on  Wednesday  last.  Captain  William  Kohl  and  Mrs. 
Kohl,  and  their  daughter,  Miss  Mamie  Kohl,  of  San  Mateo, 
who  have  been  in  New  York  for  some  two  or  three  months, 
returned  home  on  Thursday  last.  Mr.  E.  A.  Clum  and  Miss 
D.  B.  Keeley,  the  eldest  daughter  of  D.  B,  Keeley,  were 
married  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  in  Alameda, 
on  Saturday  morning  last  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clum  departed  for 
Monterey  the  following  morning,  where  they  are  enjoying 
their  honeymoon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  Holladay  Jr.  have 
returned  to  San  Francisco.  General  N.  A.  Miles  and  Lieu- 
tenant Schwatka,  U.  S.  A.,  have  been  at  the  Palace  during 
the  week.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Nuys,  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Goodwin,  also  of  Los  Angeles,  who  have  been 
visiting  San  Francisco  for  several  weeks,  have  returned  to 
the  orange  groves.  The  widow  of  the  late  Senator  Morton, 
of  Indiana,  is  visiting  her  son,  J.  M.  Morton,  at  his  residence, 
on  the  corner  of  Octavia  and  Vallejo  Streets.  Commodore 
Colhoun  and  family  have  taken  up  their  residence  at  914 
Union  Street.  Captain  Madison  and  family  have  moved 
into  their  new  residence  on  Capp  Street,  near  Fifteenth. 
Miss  Griffing,  of  New  Haven,  Ct.,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Bancroft,  will  spend  the  winter  with  Mrs.  H.  in  this  city. 
Captain  W.  L.  Knight,  and  Mrs.  Newton  and  daughter,  of 
Oakland,  returned  from  the  East  on  Sunday  last.  Professor 
Sill,  after  an  absence  of  five  months  in  Europe,  returned  to 
Berkeley  on  Saturday  last.  Hon.  S.  C.  Hastings  and  Marion 
Biggs  Jr.  left  for  Texas  on  Sunday  morning  last.     Unmis- 


takably aesthetic  young  ladies  of  Virginia  City,  while  visit- 
ing the  Palace,  call  for  oysters  on  the  demi-shell.  The  Lacka- 
waima  went  to  sea  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  last  Sunday 
morning,  and  will  not  probably  return  to  thisport  for  two  years. 
Colonel  Fred  Crocker  and  Mrs.  Crocker,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  T.  Scott,  who  have  been  visiting  Sacramento,  returned  on 
Monday  last.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Burnett  and  her  daughter  Olive, 
who  have  been  visiting  Mrs.  Isaac  Hartshorn,  at  her  cottage 
in  Newport,  R.  I.,  are  now  staying  in  Philadelphia  with  Mrs. 
L.  H.  Davis,  (me  Miss  Storm  of  this  city.)  They  will  re- 
turn home  next  week.  Mrs.  P.  A.  Hughes  and  Miss  Minnie 
Hughes  and  Miss  Sallie  R.  Wilcoxson,  who  have  been  on 
a  visit  to  Sacramento  for  some  months  past,  returned  to  their 
home  in  Missouri  on  Monday  last.  Miss  Eliza  P.  Houghton, 
of  Oakland,  who  has  been  visiting  at  San  Jose"  for  some 
months,  has  returned  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Hoover 
are  visiting  Mrs.  W.  H.Hoover,  at  San  Jose".  Miss  Hattie 
Wilson,  who  has  been  visiting  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
Territory,  returned  to  her  home  in  Vallejo  a  few  days  ago. 
Rear-Admiral  Rodgers,  so  well  and  so  favorably  known  on 
this  coast,  will  be  retired  on  Monday  next ;  Rodgers  is  now 
superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy.  Mrs.  S.  H.  Kent 
has  returned  from  San  Josd.  Colonel  Creed  Raymond  has 
returned.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Forney  have  returned  to 
Oakland  from  Santa  Barbara.  Chief-Engineer  Mont- 
gomery Fletcher  got  back  on  Thursday.  Mrs.  Mark 
Sibley  Severance,  after  a  delightful  sojourn  in  Los  Angeles 
for  several  weeks,  has  returned  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Piatt  have  gone  to  New  York  to  permanently  reside.  The 
well-known  insurance  man,  W.  J.  Callingham,  has  just 
moved  into  his  new  house  on  the  corner  of  California  and 
Scott.  It  is  understood  he  intends  to  entertain  extensively 
this  winter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Moore  have  removed 
from  Sacramento  to  this  city,  where  they  will  hereafter  per* 
manently  reside.  Judge  Sanderson  left  for  the  East  on 
Wednesday  last,  and  will  meet  Mrs.  Sanderson  in  New  York 
next  week,  on  her  return  from  Europe.  Mr.  Flood  sent  a 
special  car  East  on  Wednesday  last,  for  his  family,  who  will 
leave  New  York  for  San  Francisco  on  or  about  the  19th  in- 
stant. Mrs.  George  Hearst  is  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick,  New 
York.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Jewett  went  East  on  Wednesday.  General 
McDowell  left  for  the  East  on  Thursday  last,  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Prison  Commission,  which 
meets  at  Fort  Leavenworth  next  Tuesday.  Josiah  Belden 
and  family,  who  have  been  living  at  the  Windsor,  New  York, 
since  they  left  here,  some  months  ago,  have  gone  to  house- 
keeping, and  taken  up  their  permanent  residence  in  the  me- 
tropolis. A.H.Rutherford  has  gone  East,  to  be  absent 
from  one  to  two  months.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  Oak- 
land society  people  at  present  staying  at  the  Galmdo  Hotel, 
in  that  city,  and  on  YVednesday  evening,  the  night  before 
Thanksgiving  Day,  they  will  give  a  full-dress  party.  Messrs. 
Joe  Cook,  Harry  Preble,  Charles  Overacker,  W.  Seymour, 
and  Charles  Boardman  form  the  committee  on  arrangements. 
Governor  Perkins  was  in  San  Francisco  on  Thursday,  and 
delivered  a  lecture  in  San  Jose  last  evening.  Mrs.  Lieu- 
tenant Buford  contemplates  an  Eastern  trip.  Miss  Emma 
L.  Sutro  graduated  on  Monday  last,  with  high  honors,  as  a 
medical  student,  and  leaves  for  the  East  in  two  weeks  to  join 
her  sisters.  Mrs.  Atherton's  residence,  on  the  corner  of  Oc- 
tavia and  California  streets,  is  nearly  ready  for  occupancy. 
Ex-Senators  Mitchell  and  Williams,  of  Oregon,  have  been 
at  the  Palace  during  the  week,  and  both  hope  to  again  sit  in 
Senatorial  seats  at  the  national  capital.  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Mansfield  has  been  in  the  city  during  the  week.  Miss 
Kitty  Woods  goes  up  to  the  Navy  Yard  next  Tuesday,  and 
will  remain  a  week  or  two.  Mrs.  Frank  Page  is  dangerously 
ill  in  Washington.  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  Miss  Eva  Towne, 
Miss  Hattie  Rice,  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Shaw  returned  to  San 
Francisco  to-day.  John  W.  Cherry  and  wife  returned  from 
the  East  on  Wednesday  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bal- 
four, and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Van  Tassel  also  arrived  on  the 
ninth  instant.  C.  F.  McDermott,  of  Oakland,  has  returned 
from  Sonora.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Knowles  and  the  Misses  Mattie, 
Jennie,  and  Alice  Knowles,  and  Mrs.  B.  C.  Hawes,  of  Oak- 
land, return  from  the  East  to-day.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Pierce  and 
the  Misses  Pierce,  of  Santa  Clara,  have  been  spending  a 
few  days  at  Monterey.  The  Alden  Dramatic  Association  of 
Mare  Island  will  give  an  entertainment  at  the  theatre  on  the 
island  during  the  last  week  in  November  ;  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  L.  T.  Club  takes  place  at  the  residence  of  Pay- 
master Colby,  on  Thursday  evening  next.  George  S. 
Hooper  and  wife,  of  Sonora,  have  returned  from  Monterey. 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Walker,  of  San  Rafael,  are  at  Monterey. 
Charlie  Shaw  arrives  from  New  York  to-day.  Peder  Sather 
returned  from  the  East  on  Wednesday  last.  M.  C.  Hilyer, 
of  Virginia  City,  is  at  the  Palace.  Governor  Stanford  and 
wife  leave  Liverpool  for  New  York  to-day.  Colonel  Frank 
Shay  has  gone  to  housekeeping  at  1031  Valencia  street. 
Sol  Heydenfeldt  Jr.,  now  in  the  East,  will  remain  in  New 
York  during  the  winter.  F.  R.  Stokes  and  wife,  of  Alameda, 
are  at  Monterey.  E.  S.  G.  Steele  and  wife,  and  E.  P.  Mur- 
phy and  wife  have  been  spending  a  few  days  at  Monterey. 
Mrs.  Eliza  Williams,  of  this  city,  is  visiting  in  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Bard  and"  her  daughters,  the  Misses  Lizzie  and 
Mary  Bard,  of  Philadelphia,  arrived  here  a  few  days  ago, 
and  will  spend  the  winter  in  southern  California.  Senator 
Fair  will  leave  for  Washington  on  or  about  the  26th  instant. 
It  is  the  intention  of  J.  W.  Mackey  to  spend  the  winter  in 
New  York.  General  McDowell  entertained  General  Miles 
and  Lieutenant  Schwatka  very  handsomely  at  dinner  on 
Wednesday  last.  Colonel  R.  H.  Sinton  and  family  leave 
the  Ralston  House  next  week,  and  go  to  housekeeping  on 
Post  street.  _ 


Realizing  that  many  individuals  desire  to  purchase  pic- 
tures for  holiday  gifts,  and  are  not  able  to  visit  the  studios, 
the  artists  decided,  at  a  meeting  held  last  Tuesday  at  the  Art 
Association  rooms,  to  give  what  is  to  be  called  "The 
Artists'  Autumn  Exhibition/'  commencing  Thursday,  No- 
vember 17th.  They  will  receive  pictures,  with  or  without 
frames,  and  mounted  sketches.  Paintings,  by  Williams, 
Hill,  Cleenewercks,  Brookes,  Denny,  Yelland,  and  many 
others,  will  be  on  exhibition. 


The  Oates  Comic  Opera  Troupe  open  at  the  California 
on  Wednesday  in  "  La  Mascotte."  Prices  have  not  been  re- 
duced, as  was  supposed.  They  will  find  it  hard  work  play- 
ing against  the  twenty-five  cent  operas. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


The  Irish  are  making  a  hullabaloo  over  the  fact  that 
President  Arthur  ordered  the  flag  of  England  to  be  saluted 
at  the  Yorktown  celebration.  It  was  a  generous  act,  and  one 
that  will  be  applauded  by  every  generous-minded  man  in 
America.  England  and  America  are  bound  together  by  the 
indissoluble  ties  of  a  common  lineage,  common  language, 
common  laws  and  traditions.  They  are  allies  in  the  great 
struggle  of  law,  order,  and  civilization.  They  are  friends, 
and  their  friendship  is  based  upon  a  foundation  as  enduring 
as  time. 

The  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  America  is  a  growing  institu- 
tion. Its  camps  in  San  Francisco  have  increased  some  hun- 
dreds of  members  within  the  past  four  weeks.  This  is  a 
patriotic  order,  as  its  name  implies.  It  is  in  the  broadest 
sense  political.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  partisan.  It  is  not 
local,  but  national.  It  is  secret  only  for  the  purpose  of  exclud- 
ing traitors  from  its  councils.  We  commend  to  every  intel- 
ligent and  patriotic  native-born  young  man  that  he  join  one 
of  the  camps  of  this  order.  There  is  work  for  him  to  do, 
and  there  is  no  better  place  for  him  to  do  it  than  within  the 
ranks  of  this  admirable  and  patriotic  organization. 

The  Polaris*  Vol.  I.,  No.  I,  comes  to  us  from  Portland, 
Oregon.  It  is  a  sixteen-page  weekly,  large  type,  and  good 
paper.  Its  contents  are  first  class.  It  is  independent  and 
■  manly  in  its  tone.  It  possesses  a  good  outfit,  and  it  is  paid 
for.  Its  editor  makes  the  bold  announcement  that  he  in- 
tends to  make  a  paper  "  to  suit  himself."  If  the  Polaris  has 
intelligence  enough,  and  money  enough,  and  courage  enough 
to  do  this,  then  the  only  additional  element  of  success  is  an  ap- 
preciative public  who  will  recognize  the  duty  of  sustaining  it. 
We  observe,  with  keen  satisfaction,  that  it  has  the  courage 
to  discuss  the  Roman  Catholic  question  with  the  same  free- 
dom that  it  would  any  other  topic  of  public  interest.  We 
shall  expect  to  hear  from  the  Polaris  outspoken  opinions 
upon  the  kindred  questions  of  naturalization  and  immigra- 
tion, and  we  hope  that  its  editor  will  realize  the  import- 
ance of  preserving  the  great  heritage  of  our  public  lands 
for  the  use  of  our  descendants.  We  somehow  expect  that, 
as  a  teacher  of  a  broad  and  generous  Americanism,  we  shall 
find  in  him  an  ally.  The  Polaris  will  be  misinterpreted,  and 
will  be  be-deviled  by  ignorant  aliens.  The  motives  of  its 
editor  will  be  questioned,  and  he  will  be  unkindly  criticised, 
not  only  by  the  bigoted  foreign-born,  but  by  demagogues, 
and  the  cowardly  native-born.  It  will  require  steadfast 
courage  to  dare  to  discuss  some  great  and  leading  questions. 
We  wish  the  Polaris  success,  and  we  look  forward  to  the 
time — not  distant — when  in  every  prominent  American  city 
there  will  be  an  Argonaut  that  will  advocate  with  fearless- 
ness and  dignity  all  political  questions  involved  in  the  pres- 
ence among  us  of  men  of  other  nationalities  ;  to  the  com- 
ing time  when  in  every  populous  centre  there  will  be  a 
journal  that  dares,  in  the  interest  of  a  broad  Americanism, 
to  oppose  all  nationalities,  all  religions,  and  all  traditions 
not  in  harmony  with  the  welfare  and  progress  of  our  coun- 
try. When  that  time  comes,  there  will  be  no  danger  to  the 
perpetuity  of  an  American  republic  upon  the  American  con- 
tinent. 

The  opinion  recently  delivered  from  the  Supreme  Bench 
by  Chief  Justice  Morrison,  upon  the  Sunday  law,  does  not 
in  its  reasoning  commend  itself  to  our  judgment  or  to  our 
sense  of  fairness.  Sabbitarianism  is  an  inheritance  of  the 
past,  and  is  an  affair  of  conscience.  The  laws  that  in  all 
ages,  within  the  Jewish  and  Christian  era,  have  undertaken  to 
set  apart  one-seventh  of  time  as  holidays,  in  order  to  allow 
those  who  hold  certain  religious  tenets  the  privilege  of  their 
more  comfortable  enjoyment,  are  certainly  in  derogation  of 
that  provision  of  our  Constitution  which  forbids  the  enact- 
ment of  special  laws,  and  the  provision  of  our  Federal  Con- 
stitution which  permits  to  all  citizens  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
and  of  acquiring  property,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  law, 
without  encroaching  upon  the  prerogatives  or  privileges 
of  others.  That  any  particular  day  is,  in  itself,  more  holy 
than  another  is  an  idea  against  which  our  common  sense 
entirely*  revolts.  That  when  the  sun  goes  down  or  rises 
there  comes  any  change  over  the  character  of  the  hour  we 
can  not  believe.  That  with  the  sun's  light  upon  the  revolv- 
ing earth  there  follows  any  special  influence  of  a  spiritual  or 
religious  character  we  can  not  understand.  If  our  theological 
reading  be  correct,  Christ  gave  no  sanction  to  the  Jewish 
Sabbath.  If  our  interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  our  American 
system  be  correct,  we  do  not  undertake  to  give  any  one  religion 
privilege  over  any  other  religion,  and  we  do  not  attempt  to 
recognize  any  distinction  in  reference  to  legal  rights  favor- 
ing the  citizen  who  professes  religion  and  the  one  who  does 
not.  If  this  be  true,  then  the  Buddhist  has  the  same  relation 
to  the  law  as  the  Christian,  and  the  man  who  does  not  believe 
in  religion,  acknowledges  no  Supreme  Being,  no  form  of  wor- 
ship, no  church  authority,  and  no  future  state,  has  the  same 
relation  to  the  law  as  one  who  is  staunchly  orthodox  to  the 
faith  in  which  he  has  been  educated,  and  to  which  his  judg- 
ment and  his  conscience  give  assent.  The  spirit  and  the 
laws  of  our  government  do  not  interfere  with  individual 
opinions, and  oughtnot  to  interfere  with  personal  liberty,  when 
it  is  exercised  without  invading  the  rights  of  any  other 
citizen.  The  question  is  with  us  a  practical  one,  and  its 
force  is  demonstrable  by  the  inquiry  :  why  not  give  to  the 
Jewish  worshiper  the  same  protection  for  his  Saturday  as  to 
the  Christian  for  his  Sunday?  Why  close  the  Jew's  store, 
bank,  or  other  place  of  business  on  the  Christian  Sabbath, 
and  allow  the  Gentile  to  keep  his  workshop,  bar,  or  saloon 
open  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath?  And  perhaps  the  further  in- 
terrogatory may  be  propounded  :  why  may  not  the  citizen, 
who  is  neither  Jew  nor  Christian,  keep  his  place  of  business 
open  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who,  like  him,  have  no 
conscientious  scruples  about  working  on  either  day  ?  The 
conflict  that  continuously  arises  with  reference  to  what  is  a 
"  proper  "  observance  of  Sunday,  would  be  avoided  if  we  had 
no  Sunday  laws  that  took  their  color  from  ecclesiasticism. 
The  rigid  Puritan  may  find  his  ease  of  conscience  and  hope 
of  heaven  in  cold  bread  and  baked  beans  on  Sunday,  in 
rigid  abstention  from  work  or  pleasure,  and  in  marching  to 
the  sound  of  church  bells  to  church.  In  prayers  and  ser- 
mons he  may  find  enjoyment,  The  German,  who  toils 
through  the  six  days  of  labor,  may  find  his  pleasure  on  the 


Sabbath  in  beer  instead  of  brown  bread,  and  his  comfort  in 
drinking  it  to  the  sound  of  music  in  the  open  garden,  in  the 
association  of  his  friends,  and  may  prefer  the  harp  and  horn 
to  the  stunning  church  bell,  and  may  better  delight  to  see 
his  children  dancing  on  the  green  grass  than  subject  them 
to  the  exposition  of  Bible  readings.  Ought  not  the  law  to 
content  itself  by  saying  to  both  classes:  Exercise  your  re- 
spective judgments  ;  enjoy  yourselves  as  you  will  within  the 
provisions  of  a  general  law  that  shall  give  to  both  of  you  the 
fullest  freedom  and  the  fullest  protection.  If  there  is  no 
connection  in  our  country  between  the  Church  and  the 
State  ;  if  there  is  no  interference  with  conscience  ;  if,  when 
the  foundations  of  our  government  were  laid,  the  corner- 
stone was  not  only  religious  liberty  in  its  broadest  sense,  but 
the  widest  privilege  was  conceded,  that  all  persons  who 
had  no  religion  might  govern  themselves  in  their  intercourse 
with  society  as  though  there  were  no  such  thing  as  religion  ; 
if,  regarded  with  reference  to  the  law,  there  is  no  church  and 
no  religion  in  America  ;  if  the  opera  and  the  theatre  occupy 
the  same  relation  to  the  law  as  does  the  church  structure ;  if 
the  drama  and  music  are,  to  the  same  extent,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  law  as  divine  worship  and  sacred  ceremonies — 
then  it  follows  that  the  beer-garden  stands  upon  the  same 
plane  as  the  cathedral ;  the  clown  in  the  pantomime  has  the 
same  freedom  as  the  priest  in  his  canonical  robes  ;  the  non- 
professing  citizen  as  he  whose  consience  inspires  him  to 
rigid  Sabbatarianism.  If  there  is  no  State  religion,  there 
can  be  no  Sabbatfi,  and  there  can  be  enacted  no  Sabbath 
law  to  violate.  Whenever  a  State  declares  a  day  holy,  it 
identifies  itself  with  the  religious  denomination  by  which 
that  day  is  set  apart,  and  thus,  by  special  legislation,  it  vio- 
lates the  spirit  of  a  government  which  guarantees  that  under 
its  laws  all  men  shall  be  free  and  independent.  The  law 
under  discussion  is  thus  formulated  : 

300.  Every  person  who  keeps  open  on  Sunday  any  store,  workshop, 
bar,  saloon,  banking-house,  or  other  place  of  business,  lor  the  purpose 
of  transacting  business  therein,  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five 
nor  more  than  fifty  dollars.  301.  The  provisions  of  the  preceding  sec- 
tion do  not  apply  to  persons  who  on  Sunday  keep  open  hotels,  board- 
ing-houses, barber-shops,  baths,  markets,  restaurants,  taverns,  livery- 
stables,  or  retail  drug-stores  for  the  legitimate  business  of  each,  or  such 
manufacturing  establishments  as  are  usually  kept  in  continued  opera- 
tion ;  provided  that  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section  shall  apply 
to  persons  keeping  open  barber-shops,  bath-houses,  and  hair-dressing 
saloons  after  twelve  o'clock  M.  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  Justice  McKinstry,  in  the  case  of  Westerfield,  has 
laid  down  the  following,  which  we  quote  with  approval.  It 
appears  in  a  printed  brief  sent  us  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Dixon,  of 
Fresno,  in  the  case  of  The  People  vs.  Blade  : 

A  general  law  must  include  within  its  sanction  all  who  come  within 

its  purpose  and  scope.     It  must  be  as  broad  as  its  object it 

must  be  made  equally  a  crime  as  to  all  persons  who  do  not  so  refrain  ; 
or  the  prohibitory  law  must  be  made  applicable  to  all  of  a  class  the 
members  of  which,  for  reasons  apparent  upon  mention  of  the  class, 
may  at  least  require,  for  the  benefit  of  their  health  or  morals,  a  period 

of    rest  not    beneficial  to  any  other  class  or  individual But 

there  can  be  no  rule  which  will  permit  the  prohibition  of  a  particular 

kind  of  labor,  in  itself  innocent  and  beneficial  to  the  public 

To  say  that  every  law  is  general which  bears  equally  upon  all  to 

whom  it  is  applicable,  is  to  say  that  there  can  be  no  special  laws.    This 

decision  is  conclusive.     This  pretended  law  does  not  "include 

all  who  come  within  its  purpose."  It  exempts  various  classes  ;  it  acts 
specially  upon  certain  classes — barbers,  hair-dressers,  etc. — making  it 
criminal  for  them  to  do  after,  what  it  is  innocent  for  them  to  do  before 
twelve  o'clock.  Its  object  is  to  enforce  observance  of  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath, hence  it  is  not  "as  broad  as  its  object."  Furthermore,  it  will 
surely  not  be  contended  that  merchandising,  the  keeping  of  barber- 
shops, hair-dressing  saloons,  and  bath-houses  is  not  in  itself  innocent 
and  beneficial  to  the  public,  yet  it  prohibits  the  first  entirely,  and  the 
others  for  half  the  day.  It  makes  it  a  crime  for  a  merchant  to  do  the 
same  act  which  is  not  a  crime  if  done  by  a  livery-stable  keeper.  Rea- 
son is  at  a  loss  to  see  why  it  is  not  as  much  a  crime  against  religion  and 
conscience  for  the  latter  to  desecrate  the  Sabbath  as  the  former,  unless, 
indeed,  the  pious  framers  of  this  tyrannical  act  deemed  that  it  would 
not  be  against  religion  and  conscience  to  drive  out  to  the  Cliff  on  a  Sun- 
day afternoon.  We  are  only  surprised  that  that  privilege  was  not 
denied  to  all  who  were  not  of  God's  elect,  according  to  the  five  points 
of  Calvin  ;  and  are  not  surprised  that  they  chose  (probably  for  their 
own  delectation)  to  make  this  exception,  rather  than  follow  the  fourth 
commandment,  which  honestly  includes  "thy  man-servant,  thy  maid- 
servant, and  thy  cattle,  and  the  stranger  within  thy  gates"  within  its 
provisions.  Second,  it  is  void  because  a  general  law  can  be  made  ap- 
plicable. It  is  difficult  to  argue  a  truism,  Surely  if  we  are  to  legislate 
and  construe  away  our  religious  liberty,  the  law  ought  not  to  be 
confined  to  a  few.  There  ought  not  to  be  a  monopoly  of  godliness  made 
by  law  in  this  enlightened  age.  We  think  the  community  ought  to  ob- 
ject to  an  aristocracy  of  religion  and  conscience,  and,  if  we  must  have 
a  paternal  government,  the  souls  of  the  butcher,  and  baker,  and  candle- 
stick-maker ought  to  be  as  precious  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  as  those  of 
lawyers,  and  merchants,  and  bankers.  But  if  there  be  any  doubt  on 
this  point,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  fourth  commandment  as  the  most 
orthodox  authority  to  support  me.     {Vide  Exodus,  xx,  9,  10, 11.) 


The  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Derby  has  written  an 
article  for  the  October  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
from  which  we  make  an  extract  showing  his  opinion  of  Irish 
character.  It  will  be  considered  that  this  distinguished  pol- 
itical leader  is  not  a  member  of  the  Gladstone  government, 
and  is  not  regarded  as  one  of  those  English  politicians  who 
are  considered  as  unfriendly  to  Ireland  and  the  Irish.  In 
his  very  able  and  temperate  article  on  "  Ireland  and  the  Land 
Act,"  he  says  : 

I  do  not  wish  to  lay  stress  on  an  argument  which  may  seem  invidi- 
ous ;  but  it  is  impossible  altogether  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  peculiar 
misfortune  of  Ireland — agitation  accompanied  with  violence— does  not 
seem  to  be  confined  to  Irish  or  English  soil.  In  New  York,  in  Califor- 
nia, in  every  part  of  the  American  Union  where  Irish  settlers  are  con- 
gregated in  masses,  the  same  tendency  reappears.  They  quarrel  with 
the  negroes  as  competitors  in  the  same  kind  of  work  ;  they  are  fore- 
most in  the  movement  for  driving  out  the  industrious  and  harmless  Chi- 
nese ;  they  have  headed  a  semi-socialist  movement  in  California  ;  and 
in  New  York  they  have  backed  up  the  most  corrupt  clique  of  officials 
that  ever  plundered  a  city  under  pretense  of  administering  its  affairs. 
Yet  neither  law  nor  opinion  in  America  is  unjust  to  them,  nor  can  they 
plead  any  special  grievances.  I  am  not  concerned  to  ask  how  far  this 
unfortunate  propensity  may  be  due  to  an  inherited  custom  of  regarding 
and  treating  government  as  an  enemy.  All  I  contend  for  is,  that  if  it 
shows  itself  in  countries  where  Irish  grievances  have  never  existed,  it 

\  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  die  out  in  Ireland  itself  consequentially  on 
the  removal  of  a  single-grievance, 

This  distinguished  writer  might  have  emphasized  his  illus- 
tration of  the  Irish  character  by  reference  to  the  brutal  exhi- 
bitions that  were  displayed  at  the  draft  riots  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  an  orphan  asylum  filled  with  negro  chil- 
dren was  burned,  and  negroes  were  hanged  to  lamp-posts, 
with  howling  devils  dancing  around  them.  Or  he  could 
have  mentioned  the  Molly  Maguire  conspiracy,  that  in  the 
Carbon  Districttof  Pennsylvania  organized  assassination  and 

I  secret  murder. 


MUSIC. 


The  Concert  of  the  Loring  Club. 


Certain  people  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  saying,  "  If 
you  go  to  one  Loring  Club  concert,  you  have  been  to  all." 
These  critics  are,  perhaps,  unconscious  that  such  a  judg- 
ment is  without  force,  except  in  its  rebound  on  themselves  ; 
for  its  equivalent  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  confession 
of  their  own  insensibility.  If  they  want  to  acknowledge 
that  their  musical  feeling  always  marks  the  same  number  of 
degrees,  like  a  painted  thermometer  in  a  picture-book,  why 
all  well  enough  ;  but  as  for  the  rest  of  us,  even  if  we  were 
to  hear  an  unchanging  programme,  concert  in  and  concert 
out,  we  should  find  it  impossible,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
to  sulk  forever  among  the  zeroes,  or  to  soar  perpetually 
through  the  high  nineties.  There  are  points  of  undoubted 
resemblance  between  the  successive  entertainments  given 
by  the  Loring  Club,  but  no  two  begin  to  be  identical.  If 
experience  has  failed  to  impress  this  fact  on  you  ;  if  you 
have  listened  hitherto  with  undiscerning  ears  to  good  and 
bad  solos,  and  with  placid  indifference  to  wishy-washy  quar- 
tette or  noble  chorus,  try  once  the  experiment  of  absenting 
yourself  from  the  accustomed  performance,  and  note  the 
amazing  effect.  That  is  what  Tom  did  last  August.  He 
had  never  failed  the  Loring  Club  before.  Winter  and  spring 
he  had  faithfully  used  his  ticket,  struggled  for  a  seat,  and 
sat  the  evening  through  with  an  equanimity  which,  he  came 
at  last  to  declare,  was  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  Finally  his 
dissatisfaction  reached  a  climax,  and  with  muttered  grumb- 
lings apropos  of  the  stupidity  which  persisted  in  repeating 
the  "  Blue  Danube,"  "  Dreamy  Lake,"  (even  though  it  was 
by  Schumann,  and  first  given  years  ago,)  "  King  Witlaf's 
Drinking  Horn,"  and  so  forth,  (this  last  vaguely  indefinite,) 
he  settled  himself  for  a  lounge  at  home,  and  frowned  the 
frown  of  injured  innocence.  That  was  the  night  of 
August  10th.  Tom  went  down  town  on  the  nih.  Every 
friend  he  met  hailed  him  eagerly  with,  "  Hallo  Tom  ;  were 
you  at  the  Loring  last  evening?  No?  Why,  man  alive  ! 
you  missed  the  best  concert  of  the  season.  That  Reineck 
thing — '  Harkon  Jar!,'  they  called  it — was  'way  up.  First 
time  in  America,  you  know.  Never  heard  the  boys  sing  so 
well.  Where  were  you,  any  way  ?  "  Poor  Tom  !  He  was 
savage  with  vexation  for  many  and  many  a  day,  and  de- 
clared, wretchedly,  that  "  He  never  knew  it  to  fail  ;  a  fellow 
was  sure  to  miss  something  unusual  whenever  he  stayed 
away."  The  lesson  did  him  good,  however,  for  he  was  wil- 
ling enough  to  talk  fairly  of  last  Wednesday's  concert,  and 
showed  no  inclination  to  dismiss  it,  as  a  whole,  with  favor- 
able or  unfavorable  generalities.  Didn't  I  think  that  first 
chorus,  "  On  the  Mountains,"  by  Abt,  was  very  smooth,  with 
its  nice  little  bit  of  tenor  solo,  by  Mr.  Tippett  ?  But  wasn't 
the  "  Lotus  Flower,"  which  followed,  a  thousand  times  bet- 
ter? "I  never  thought  much  of  Abt  before,"  remarked 
Tom,  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur  ;  "  but  if  he  is  up  to  such 
a  thing  as  the  *  Lotus  Flower,'  he  has  not  lived  in  vain.:>  I 
agreed  to  the  truth  of  this  observation,  and  we  went  on  to 
exclaim  to  each  other  over  the  poetical  translation,  presented 
in  connection  with  the  music,  of  Heine's  impassioned  and 
imaginative  verses  ;  and  to  say  that  Mr.  Howland  was  rather 
unsteady  when  he  came  in,  with  "The  Moon  He  is  Her 
Lover,"  but  immediately  recovered  himself;  and  that  really 
the  whole  thing  was  beautiful — beautiful.  The  other  two 
choruses  that  we  liked  especially  were,  "  On  the  Water,"  by 
Kucken,  and  "  Morning  in  the  Woods,"  a  most  refined  and 
delicately  shaded  tone-picture,  by  Rheinberger.  These,  as 
well  as  several  others  of  less  interest,  were  admirably  sung, 
and  showed  a  degree  of  musical  feeling  and  appreciative  in- 
telligence which  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  leader  and 
members  of  the  club.  The  instrumental  feature  of  the  even- 
ing was  the  rendition  of  a  grand  septuor,  by  Hummel,  with 
Miss  Alice  Schmidt  at  the  piano ;  Mr.  Koppitz,  flute  ; 
Mr.  Louis  Mundwyller,  oboe  ;  Mr.  Schlotte,  horn  ; 
Mr.  Louis  Schmidt,  viola ;  Mr.  Ernst  Schmidt, 
violoncello  ;  and  Mr.  Fred  Mundwyller,  bass.  Such  a  treat 
in  the  way  of  ensemble  playing  is  rarely  offered  to  a  San 
Francisco  audience,  and  the  opportunity  of  hearing,  in  this 
way,  so  difficult  and  powerful  a  composition,  is  one  that 
seldom  occurrs.  Miss  Schmidt  fairly  and  honorably  dis- 
tinguished herself  in  the  performance  of  the  piano  part.  It 
is  a  tremendous  thing  to  go  successfully  through  those  four 
spirited  movements  with  the  nerve,  dash,  and  determination 
that  she  displayed  from  beginning  to  end  ;  but  she  is  a  brave 
and  vigilant  little  lady,  and  nothing  seemed  to  dishearten 
or  ensnare  her — not  even  that  immense  finale,  with  those 
dreadful  octave  passages  in  the  left  hand,  and  a  hundred 
trying  things  beside.  The  second  movement  was  as  delight- 
ful as  any,  and  all  the  parts  were  well  sustained.  If  the 
wind  instruments  were  sometimes  over-loud  and  the  strings 
now  and  then  inclined  to  harshness,  the  character  of  the 
composition  made  these  disadvantages  less  than  they  might 
have  been  ;  and  all  the  ensemble  playing  we  have  is  apt  to 
lack  in  finish.  So  unusual  a  presentation  was  worthy  of 
more  applause  than  it  received,  yet  the  large  audience  was 
not  entirely  ungrateful.  Mr.  Reuling,  who  is  always  cor- 
dially received,  sang  "If  on  the  Meads,"  by  Gumbert,  and 
"  The  Winds  that  Waft  my  Sighs  to  Thee,"  by  Wallace,  as 
an  encore.  He  sang,  as  he  always  does,  most  pleasingly. 
Mr.  Reuling  does  not  appear  nearly  so  often  as  his  audiences 
would  have  him  do.  F.  A. 

The  Philharmonic  concerts  hereafter  are  likely  to  be  the 
musical  events  of  San  Francisco.  Already  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  subscriptions  have  been  secured,  and  the  first  Phil- 
harmonic concert  is  set  for  December  9th.  The  programme 
will  consist  of  several  numbers  of  the  best  kind  of  music,  to- 
gether with  several  solos  by  the  best  artists  that  can  be 
secured.  These  concerts  promise  not  only  to  be  fashionable, 
but  will  serve  to  enhance  the  value  of  good  music  among  the 
general  public.  Gustav  Hinrichs,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
affair,  has  already  made  arrangements  for  an  orchestra  to 
be  composed  of  forty  of  our  best  musicians.  Rehearsals  will 
begin  immediately.  In  order  to  allow  all  musical  students 
and  others  to  make  a  closer  study  of  the  music  to  be  given 
at  these  concerts,  the  last  rehearsal  on  Thursday  afternoon 
will  be  public,  and  all  who  have  season  tickets  or  have  be- 
come members  will  be  admitted  free.  To  others  a  small 
price  of  admission  will  be  charged.  7.. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


A    MANIAC'S    FREAK. 


,  The  Terrible  Experience  that  Blanched  a  Woman's  Hair. 


I  have  heard  of  persons  whose  hair  was  whitened  through 
excessive  fear,  but,  as  I  never  saw,  myself,  any  one  so  af- 
fected, I  am  disposed  to  be  incredulous  on  the  subject." 
The  above  remark  was  made  to  Dr.  Maynard,  as  we  sat  on 
the  piazza  of  his  pretty  villa,  discussing  the  different  effects 
of  terror  on  dissimilar'  temperaments.  Without  replying  to 
me,  the  doctor  turned  to  his  wife,  and  said  : 

"  Helen,  will  you  please  relate  to  my  old  friend  the  inci- 
dent within  your  own  experience?  It  is  the  most  convincing 
argument  I  can  advance." 

I  looked  at  Mrs.  Maynard  in  surprise.  I  had  observed 
that  her  hair,  which  was  luxuriant,  and  dressed  very  becom- 
ingly, was  purely  colorless  ;  but,  as  she  was  a  young  woman, 
and  also  a  very  pretty  one,  I  surmised  that  it  was  powdered 
to  heighten  the  brilliancy  of  her  fine  dark  eyes. 

The  doctor  and  I  had  been  fellow-students,  but,  after  leav- 

.     ing  college,  we  had  drifted  apart;  I  to  commence  practice  in  an 

eastern  city,  he  to  pursue  his   profession  in  a  growing  town 

in  the  west.     I  was  now  on  a  visit  to  him  for  the  first  time 

since  his  marriage. 

Mrs.  Maynard,  no  doubt  reading  my  supposition  by  my 
look  of  incredulity,  smiled  as  she  shook  her  snowy  tresses 
over  her  shoulders,  and,  seating  herself  by  her  husband's 
side,  related  the  following  interesting  episode: 

It  was  nearly  two  years  ago  since  my  husband  was  called 
on  one  evening  to  visit  a  patient  several  miles  away.  Our 
domestics  had  all  gone  to  a  wake  in  the  vicinity,  the  dead 
man  being  a  relative  of  one  of  our  serving  women.  Thus  I 
was  left  alone.  But  I  felt  no  fear,  for  we  never  had  heard  of 
burglars  or  any  sort  of  desperadoes  in  our  quiet  village,  then 
consisting  of  a  few  scattered  houses.  The  windows  leading 
out  on  the  piazza  were  open  as  now,  but  I  secured  the  blinds 
before  my  husband:s  departure,  and  locked  the  outside  doors, 
all  except  the  front  one,  which  I  left  for  the  doctor  to  lock 
after  going  out,  so  that,  if  I  should  fall  asleep  before  his  re- 
turn, he  could  enter  without  arousing  me.  I  heard  the  doc- 
tor's rapid  footsteps  on  the  gravel,  quickened  by  the  urgent 
tones  of  a  messenger  who  awaited  him  ;  and,  after  the  sharp 
rattle  of  the  carriage  wheels  had  become  but  an  echo,  I 
seated  myself  by  the  parlor  astral,  and  very  soon  became  ab- 
sorbed in  the  book  I  had  been  reading  before  being  disturbed 
by  the  summons. 

But  after  a  time  my  interest  succumbed  to  drowsiness,  and 
I  thought  of  retiring.  Then  the  clock  in  the  doctor's  study 
struck  twelve,  so  I  determined  to  wait  a  few  moments  more, 
feeling  that  he  would  be  home  very  soon.  I  closed  my 
book,  donned  a  robe  de  chambre,  let  down  my  hair,  and  then 
returned  to  my  seat  *to  patiently  wait  and  listen,  Not 
the  faintest 'sound  disturbed  the  stillness  of  the  night.  Not 
*  a  breath  of  air  stirred  the  leaves.  The  silence  was  so  profound 
that  it  became  oppressive.  I  longed  for  the  sharp  click  of 
the  gate-latch  and  the  well-known  step  on  the  gravel  walk. 
I  did  not  dare  to  break  the  hush  myself  by  moving  or  sing- 
ing, I  was  so  oppressed  with  the  deep  stillness.  The  human 
mind  is  a  strange  torturer  of  itself.  I  began  to  conjure  up 
vivid  fancies  about  ghostly  visitants,  in  the  midst  of  which 
occurred  to  me  the  stories  I  had  heard  from  superstitious 
people  about  the  troubled  spirits  of  those  who  had  died  sud- 
denly, like  the  man  whom  my  servants  had  gone  to  "  wake," 
who  had  been  killed  by  an  accident  at  the  saw-mill.  In  the 
midst  of  these  terrifying  reflections,  I  was  startled  by  a 
stealthy  footfall  on  the  piazza.  I  listened  between  fear  and 
hope.  It  might  be  the  doctor.  But  no,  he  would  not  tread 
like  that ;  the  step  was  too  soft  and  cautious  for  anything 
less  wUy  than  a  cat.  As  I  listened  again,  my  eyes 
fixed  on  the  window-blind,  I  saw  the  slats  move  slowly  and 
cautiously,  and  then  the  rays  of  the  moon  disclosed  a  thin, 
cadaverous  face,  and  bright  glittering  eyes,  peering  at  me. 

0  horror  !  Who  was  it  ?  or  what  was  it?  I  felt  the  cold  per- 
spiration start  at  every  pore.  I  seemed  to  be  frozen  in  my 
chair.  I  could  not  move  ;  I  could  not  cry  out ;  my  tongue 
seemed  glued  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  while  the  deathly 
white  face  pressed  closer,  and  the  great  sunken  eyes  wan- 
dered in  their  gaze  about  the  room.  In  a  few  moments  the 
blind  closed  as  noiselessly  as  it  had  been  opened,  and  the  cau- 
tious footsteps  came  toward  the  door.  "  Merciful  heavens  !" 

1  cried,  in  a  horror-stricken  whisper,  as  I  heard  the  key  turn 
in  the  lock,  "  the  doctor  in  his  haste,  must  have  forgotten  to 
withdraw  the  key." 

I  heard  the  front  door  open,  the  step  in  the  hall,  and,  help- 
less as  a  statue,  I  sat  riveted  to  my  chair.  The  parlor  door 
was  open,  and  in  it  stood  a  tall,  thin  man,  whom  I  never  be- 
fore beheld.  He  was  dressed  in  a  long,  loose  robe,  a  sort 
of  gaberdine,  and  a  black  velvet  skull-cap  partially  con- 
cealed a  broad  forehead,  under  which  gleamed  black  eyes, 
bright  as  living  coals,  and  placed  so  near  together  that  their 
gaze  was  preternatural  in  their  distinctness  ;  heavy,  grizzled 
eye-brows  hung  over  them  like  the  tangled  mane  of  a  lion  ; 
the  nose  was  sharp  and  prominent;  the  chin  was  overgrown 
with  white  hair,  which  hung  down  in  locks  as  weird  as  the 
Ancient  Mariner's.  He  politely  doffed  his  cap,  bowed,  re- 
placed it,  and  then  said,  in  a  slightly  foreign  accent : 

"  Madam,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  stand  on  any  fur- 
ther ceremony,  as  your  husband,  Doctor  Maynard,"  here  he 
again  bowed  profoundly,"has  alreadyacquainted  you  with  the 
nature  of  my  business  here  to  night.  I  perceive,"  he  added, 
glancing  at  my  neglige  robe,  "  tftat  you  were  expecting  me." 

"  No,"  I  found  voice  to  stammer  ;  "  the  doctor  has  said 
nothing  to  me  about  a  visitor  at  this  hour  of  the  night." 

"  Ah  !  he  wished  to  spare  you,  no  doubt,  a  disagreeable 
apprehension,1'  he  returned,  advancing  and  taking  a  seat  on 
the  sofa  opposite  me,  where  for  a  few  moments  he  sat  and 
eyed  me  from  head  to  foot  with  a  strange  glittering  light  in 
his  eyes  that  mysteriously  impressed  me.  "  You  have  a  re- 
markably fine  physique,  madam,"  he  observed,  quietly,  "  one 
that  might  deceive  the  eyes  of  the  most  skilled  and  practiced 
physician.     Do  you  suffer  much  pain  ?" 

Unable  to  speak,  I  shook  my  head.  A  terrible  suspicion 
was  creeping  over  me.  I  was  alone,  miles  away  from  aid  or 
rescue,  with  a  madman. 

''  Ah,"  he  continued,  reflectively,  "  your  husband  may  have 
mist:  ' 


I  thought  it  best  to  humor  him,  remembering  it  was  un- 
wise for  a  a  helpless  woman  to  oppose  the  as  yet  harmless 
freak  of  a  lunatic.  He  took  out  his  watch,  shook  his  head 
gravely,  laid  my  hand  down  gently,  then  went  toward  the 
study,  where  on  the  table  was  an  open  case  of  surgical  in- 
struments. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  madam,"  he  said  to  me,  as  I  was 
about  to  rise  and  flee,  and  in  another  instant  he  was  by  my 
side,  with  the  case  in  his  possession. 

Involuntarily  I  raised  my  head,  and  cried  :  "Spare  me  ! 
Oh,  spare  me,  I  beseech  you  ! " 

'*  Madam,"  he  said,  sternly,  clasping  my  wrist  with  his 
long,  sinewy  fingers  with  a  grip  of  steel,  "you  behave  like 
a  child.  I  have  no  time  to  parley,  for  I  have  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  stating  that  he  is  de- 
sirous of  my  attendance.  I  must  start  for  Europe  immedi- 
ately after  performing  the  operation  on  your  breast,"  and, 
before  I  could  make  the  slightest  resistance,  he  had  me  in 
his  arms,  and  was  carrying  me  into  the  study,  where  was  a 
long  surgical  table,  covered  with  green  baize.  On  this  he 
laid  me,  and,  holding  me  down  with  one  hand,  with  the 
strength  of  a  maniac,  he  brought  forth  several  long  leather 
straps,  which  bore  evidence  of  having  recently  been  cut,  and 
with  which  he  secured  me  to  the  table  with  the  skill  of  an 
expert.  It  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment  to  unloose  my 
robe,  and  bare  my  bosom.  Then,  after  carefully  examining 
my  left  breast,  he  said : 

"  Madam,  your  husband  has  made  a  mistake.  I  find  no 
necessity  for  my  intended  operation." 

At  this  I  gave  a  long-drawn  sigh  of  relief,  and  prepared 
to  rise. 

"But,"  he  continued,  "  I  have  made  the  discovery  that 
your  heart  is  as  large  as  that  of  an  ox  !  I  will  remove  it,  so 
that  you  can  see  for  yourself;  reduce  it  to  its  natural  size  by 
a  curious  process  of  my  own,  unknown  to  medical  science, 
and  of  which  I  am  sole  discoverer,  then  replace  it  again." 

He  began  to  examine  the  edge  of  the  cruel  knife,  on 
which  I  closed  my  eyes,  while  every  nerve  was  in  perceptible 
tremor. 

"  The  mechanism  of  the  heart  is  like  a  watch,"  he  re- 
sumed ;  "if  it  goes  too  fast,  the  great  blood-vessel  that  sup- 
plies the  force  must  be  stopped,  like  the  lever  of  a  watch, 
and  the  works  must  be  cleaned,  and  repaired,  and  regulated. 
It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  I  was  present  at  the  post- 
mortem examination  held  over  the  remains  of  the  beautiful 
Louisa  of  Prussia.  Had  I  been  consulted  before  her  death, 
I  would  have  saved  her  by  taking  out  her  heart,  and  remov- 
ing the  polypi,  between  which  it  was  wedged  as  in  a  vise, 
but  I  was  called  too  late.  The  king  and  I  had  a  little  differ- 
ence ;  he  was  German,  I  am  French.  I  trust  that  is  suffi- 
cient explanation." 

He  now  bent  over  me,  his  long  white  beard  brushing  my 
face.  I  opened  my  eyes  beseechingly,  trying  to  think  of 
some  way  to  save  myself.  "  Oh,  sir,  give  me  an  anassthetic, 
that  I  may  not  feel  the  pain,"  I  pleaded. 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  madam,  I  would  comply  with  your  wish 
were  you  not  the  wife  of  a  physician — of  a  skillful  surgeon. 
I  wish  you  to  note  with  what  ease  I  perform  this  difficult 
operation,  so  that  you  may  tell  your  husband  of  the  great 
savant  whose  services  he  secured,  fortunately  in  season." 

As  he  said  this,  he  made  the  final  test  of  the  knife  on  his 
thumb.  How  precious  were  the  moments  now  !  They 
were  fleeting  all  too  fast,  and  yet  an  eternity  seemed  com- 
pressed in  every  one.  I  never  fainted  in  my  life,  and  I  never 
felt  less  like  swooning  than  now,  as  I  summoned  all  my 
presence  of  mind  to  delay  the  fearful  moment,  fervently 
praying  in  the  meantime  for  my  husband's  return. 

"  Doctor,"  said  I,  with  assumed  composure,  "T  have  the 
utmost  confidence  in  your  skill ;  I  would  not  trust  my  life  to 
another;  but,  doctor,  you  have  forgotten  to  .bring  a  napkin 
to  stanch  the  blood.  If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  ascend 
to  my  sleeping  chamber,  at  the  right  of  the  hall,  you  will  find 
everything  you  need  for  that  purpose  in  the  bureau." 

"Ah,  madam,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head  sagaciously,  "I 
never  draw  blood  during  a  surgical  operation  ;  that  is  another 
one  of  my  secrets  unknown  to  the  faculty." 

Then,  placing  his  hand  on  my  bosom,  he  added,  with  hor- 
rible espieglerie  : 

"  I'll  scarcely  mark  that  skin  whiter  than  snow,  and  smooth 
as  monumental  alabaster." 

"  O  God  ! "  I  cried,  as  I  felt  the  cold  steel  touch  my  breast ; 
but  with  the  same  breath  came  deliverance. 

Quick  as  thought,  a  heavy  woolen  piano-cover  was  thrown 
over  the  head  and  person  of  the  madman,  and  bound  tightly 
around  him.  As  quickly  was  I  released,  and  the  thongs  that 
bound  me  soon  held  the  maniac.  My  husband  held  me  in 
his  arms.  He  had  noiselessly  approached,  and,  taking  in  the 
horror  of  my  situation  at  a  glance,  had,  by  the  only  means 
at  hand,  secured  the  madman,  who  was  the  very  patient  he 
had  been  summoned  to  attend,  but  who  had  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  his  keeper  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  mes- 
senger, who  had  now  returned  with  the  doctor  in  pursuit  of 
him.  As  the  poor  wretch  was  being  hurried  away,  he  turned 
to  me,  and  said  :  "  Madam,  this  is  a  plot  to  rob  me  of  my 
reputation.  Your  husband  is  envious  of  my  great  skill  as  a 
surgeon.  Adieu  !  "  I  afterward  learned  that  the  man  was 
once  an  eminent  surgeon  in  Europe,  but  much  learning  had 
made  him  mad.  When  he  bound  me  to  the  table,  my  hair 
was  black  as  a  raven  ;  when  I  left  it,  it  was  as  you  see  it 
now — white  as  full  blown  cotton. — Anon. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


Hjalmar  H.  Boyesen's  "  Queen  Titania,"  which  has  recently  been  ap- 
pearing in  the  pages  of  Scribner,  is  now  published  in  book  form,  to- 
gether with  two  other  pleasant  little  sketches,  "  The  Mountain's  Face," 
and  "  A  Dangerous  Virtue."  Eoyesen  is  always  characterized  by  good 
taste  and  a  certain  artistic  method,  resembling  that  of  his  countryman, 
Bjbrnson.     Published  by  Scribner  ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's. 


Mrs.  Sarah  D.  Jewett's  contributions  to  the  Atlantic  have  been  col- 
lected in  book  form,  under  the  title  of  "  Country  By-Ways."  They  at- 
tracted much  attention,  during  their  appearance  in  that  magazine,  from 
lovers  of  rural  life  in  New  England.  Thry  are  a  series  of  country 
sketches,  interspersed  with  love-tales  and  other  stories,  and  are  written  in 
a  natural  and  pleasing  style.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston  ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's. 

Dr.  Peter  Roget's  "Thesaurus"  of  English  words  and  phrases,  has 
been  the  standard  work  on  synonyms  since  its  first  appearance  in  1852. 
It  now  appears,  twelve  years  after  his  death,  revised,  enlarged,  and 
edited  by  his  son,  J.  I,.  Roget.  No  one  can  estimate  the  value  that 
this  work  has  been  to  modern  writers,  and  it  bids  fair  for  many  years 
yet  to  stand  at  the  head  of  all  books  of  its  class.  Published  by  John 
Anderson  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's  ;  price,  $2. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Pierson  was  for  forty  years  agent  for  the  Tract  Society 
in  the  Southwest.  He  has  just  recorded  some  of  his  experiences  in  a 
volume  entitled,  "In  the  Bush."  Although  much  religious  matter  is 
naturally  introduced,  the  incidents  in  many  cases  are  related  with  a 
good  deal  of  humor,  and  some  of  the  absurd  adventures  will  have  a 
familiar  ring  to  many  of  the  old  residents  of  that  region.  Published  by 
D.  Appletou  &  Co..  New  York;  for  sale  by  James  White,  23  Dupont 
Street. 

Mr.  Edward  E.  House  has  written  a  little  book,  entitled  "  Japanese 
Episodes,"  that  will  be  read  with  much  more  appreciation  than  would 
be  given  to  a  larger  and  more  detailed  work.  In  a  series  of  sketches  he 
has  interwoven  information  with  story  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a 
good  general  idea  of  that  nation's  peculiarities  without  wearying  the 
reader.  The  book  is  tasielully  printed  in  the  "  Little  Classic  "  style, 
with  a  bric-a-brac  binding.  Published  by  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  for 
sale  at  Bancroft's. 

People  like  success,  and  like  to  read  about  it,  and  that  is  the  reason 
that  Oliver  Optic's  juvenile  improbabilities  have  proved  so  popular.  Al- 
though'not  quite  so  sensational  as  the  "penny  dreadfuls,"  his  stories 
in  many  instances  encroach  very  distinctly  upon  their  province.  In  "Up 
the  River,"  the  last  of  the  "  Great  Western  Series,"  he  sings  the  tri- 
umph of  virtue  and  the  downfall  of  the  villain  who  has  haunttd  the  pre- 
vious stories  of  this  series.  It  is  the  record  of  a  very  unlikely  yacht 
trip  up  the  Mississippi,  and  does  not  do  injustice  to  Oliver  Optic's  for- 
mer reputation.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  for  sale  at  Ban- 
croft's. 


Professor  Young,  of  Princeton  College,  is  one  of  the  foremost  astron- 
omers in  the  country,  and  no  one  could  have  been  better  selected  to 
write  "The  Sun  "  in  the  International  Scientific  Series.  It  is  larger 
than  previous  books  of  this  valuable  series,  and,  like  them,  is  intended 
as  much  for  a  reader  comparatively  ignorant  of  the  subject  as  for  the 
scientist.  Technicalities  are  avoided  as  much  as  is  reasonably  possible, 
and  the  sensationalism  intowhichsuch  works  are  liable  to  fall  is  avoided. 
It  is  copiously  illustrated  by  photographs  and  engravings  of  the  sun 
and  the  instruments  used  in  its  analysis.  Published  by  D.  Appleton, 
New  York  ;  for  sale  by  James  White,  No.  23  Dupont  Street. 


One  of  the  finest  gift-books  published  this  season  is  "  Home  Ballads," 
by  Bayard  Taylor.  The  poems  selected  for  this  work  are  four  in  num- 
ber, nnd  are  beautifully  illustrated,  The  ballads  all  treat  of  the  country, 
and  from  life,  and  one  may  recognize,  on  reading  them  over,  wherein 
lay  Mr.  Taylor's  superior  handling  of  such  subjects.  Will  Carleton's 
popularity  rests  greatly  in  his  striking  plots,  much  of  his  clumsiness  in 
their  treatment  being  forgiven  on  that  score.  But  Mr.  Taylor's  delicate 
touches  so  vivify  what  are  often  rather  homely  subjects,  that  he 
produced  most  pleasing  artistic  results.  The  illustrations  are  good, 
being  executed  by  the  best  artists.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's. 


A  tasteful  and  beautiful  holiday  book  is  Mrs.  Valentine's  "Shake- 
spearian Tales  in  Verse. "  The  lady  has  taken  the  stories  of  ' '  The  Tem- 
pest," "  Merchant  ot  Venice,"  "Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  and  "  Win- 
ter's Tale,"  and  turned  them  into  flowing  rhyme.  On  every  page  is 
woven  in  with  the  lines  a  lovely  picture,  while  full-page  illustrations 
grace  the  alternate  leaves.  The  reader  can  not  appreciate  the  value 
and  beauty  of  the  book  until  it  has  been  seen  ;  but  the  work  which 
Mrs.  Valentine  has  undertaken  is  as  commendable  in  its  way  as  the 
efforts  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  to  familiarize  the  juvenile  mind 
with  the  works  of  the  immortal  bard.  Published  by  Frederick  Warne 
&  Co.,  London,  England  ;  for  sale  at  Roman's,  120  Sutter  Street. 


mistaken  a  tumor  for  a  cancer.  Allow  me  to  feel  your  pulse," 
he  ;aid,  rising  and  bencjing  over  me, 


Foolish  old  saying  that  is,  "Better  rub  than  rust."  That 
depends  a  great  deal  on  what  you  are  going  to  rub,  says 
Burdette.  If  you  have  it  in  mind  to  rub  yourself  with  a  fly- 
wheel or  a  circular  saw,  or  if  your  only  chance  is  to  rub  up 
against  the  after-guard  of  a  cynical  and  embittered  mule 
with  a  live  back,  you  had  far  better  rust,  if  it  takes  you  a 
thousand  years  and  runs  you  in  debt  to  do  it. 

The  latest  luxury  of  the  very  rich  is  to  have  a  silver  bath. 
Most  people  are  glad  enough  to  have  one  of  zinc,  but  of 
course  silver  is  nicer  where  it  is  convenient  to  have  it.  It  is 
said  that  Gambetta  has  one,  but  that  must  be  an  invention 
of  the  enemy,  though,  apart  from  signet  rings,  the  coming 
president  has  yearnings  after  luxury. 

At  the  recent  Congress  of  Freethinkers;  held  in  Paris,  one 
of  the  speakers  rose  to  speak,  and  began  as  follows  :  "Thank 
God !  I  am  an  atheist,"  (Citoyensje  suis  qt/i6e}  Dieumerci!) 


Various  historians  are  now  collecting,  from  the  archives  as  well  as 
private  records  of  the  nation,  all  information  regarding  our  late  Civil 
War.  '1  he  Scribners  have  been  for  some  time  preparing  a  series  of 
books  on  the  ' '  Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War,"  and  the  first  two  volumes 
now  make  their  appearance.  Volume  first  is  by  J.  G.  Nicolay,  the 
Private  Secretary  of  Lincoln,  and  treats  of  the  "  Outbreak  of  the  Re- 
bellion." Volume  second,  "  From  Fort  Henry  to  Corinth,"  relates  to 
more  important  history,  and  is  written  by  Major-General  Force,  of  the 
U.  S.  Volunteers.  Both  books  handle  their  subjects  with  much  fair- 
ness, and  will  excite  considerable  interest  among  those  who  took  part  in 
the  different  engagements  of  the  war.  Published  by  Scribner,  New 
York  ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's.       

"  The  Notes  of  a  Pianist,"  by  Louis  M-  Gottschalk,  will  have  a  pe- 
culiar interest  for  San  Franciscans.  It  is  a  journal  which  this  artist 
carefully  kept,  and  records  his  adventures  and  impressions  in  al- 
most every  town  and  city  in  the  Union.  The  criticisms  on  California 
and  some  Californians  are  amusing.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
his  sister,  who  ^dits  the  book,  has  evidently  omitted  that  part  of  his 
journal  comprising  the  events  occurring  between  September  1st  and 
September  25th,  1865,  the  last  date  in  the  account  of  San  Francisco 
being  August  25th,  and  then  skipping  to  "on  board  the  steamer  Colo- 
rado," the  description  of  his  exit  being  left  in  eloquent  silence.  Pub- 
lished by  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;  for  sale  at  Joseph  A.  Hoff- 
mann's, No.  210  Montgomery  Street. 


The  October  British  Quarterly  Review  contains,  among  other  arti- 
cles, "Heinrich  Heine,"  "Land  Tenure  and  Transfers  of  Land," 
"Comparative  Church  Politics,"  and  "The  Attack  on  Free  Trade." 

The  Victorian  Review  for  October  contains  an  interesting  sketch 

of  Richard  Home,  the  poet,  written  by  Charles  Warren  Stoddard;  "In 
Shakespeare's  County,"  by  J.  J.  English  ;  "  Capitalistic  Farming  in  the 
United  States,"  by  J.  Williamson,  of  Chicago  ;  "The  Death  Penalty," 

by  A.    J.   Taylor,    and  many   other  attractive  reviews. Potter's 

American  Monthly  for  November  has  a  short  ancTw ell-written  sketch  of 
"Dean  Stanley";  the  continuation  of  Jesse  Fothergill's  "Kith  and 
Kin";  "Along  the  Moselle  and  the   Rhine,"  by  G.  B.  Griffith,  and 

other  articles  of    interest. "Before  and  After   the   President's 

Death."  two  sermons  recently  preached  by  Doctor  Henry  Bellows,  of 
New  York,  are  published  by  Putnam's  Sons,  of  New  York,  and  for  sale 

at  Bancroft's  ;  price,  25  cents. Doctor   Holland  is  succeeded  by 

Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder  as  editor  of  the  Century  magazine,  and 

Mr.   Robert  U.  Johnson  becomes  associate  editor. It  is  rumored 

that  Miss  Sarah  McLean  gave  the  material  for  "  Cape  Cod  Folks"  to 

Robert  Grant,  and  that  he  then  wrote  the  book. Messrs.  Walter  ' 

Besant  and  James  Rice  have  completed  their  Christmas  number  of 
Charles  Dickens's  All  the  Year  Round.  The  title  of  their  story  will  be 
"  The  Captain's  Room."  These  authors  are  also  engaged  on  a  novel 
of  the  regulation  three-volume  size,  which  will  be  published  in  serial 
form  in  January  next,  The  title  is,  "All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men," 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    GUATEMALA    WEDDING. 


Some  of  the  Peculiar  Customs  of  the  Native  Population. 


One  evening,  just  as  I  was  crossing  the  court  of  the  Meson 
San  Augustine,  I  was  hailed  by  my  friend  Juan  Gonzalez,  in 
his  peculiar  book-learned  English,  with,  "  I  say,  good  even- 
ing for  you,  Mister  Gentleman,"  his  rather  literal  rendering 
of  the  courteous  salutation,  "Buenas  noches,  senor  caba- 
llero."  Having  stopped  long  enough  to  see  who  it  was,  and 
to  say  that  I  was  very  sleepy,  and  was  going  to  bed,  I  was 
about  leaving  him,  but  he  detained  me  to  say,  in  his  most 
peculiar  manner, "  But  no;  it  is  not  so  late  but  that  you  shall 
accompany  me  to  the  posada  for  the  coffee  and  the  bread.  I 
have  also  to  tell  you  some  business."  So  I  thanked  him 
very  kindly  for  his  invitation,  and  went  with  him  to  the  next 
posada — half  inn,  half  store — and  was  effusively  greeted  by 
the  old  lady  in  charge.  Having  sat  at  the  little  table  for 
some  moments,  and  Juan  saying  nothing  further  on  the  sub- 
ject of  coffee,  I  began  to  be  conscious  that  he  expected  me 
to  treat,  and  I  did  so.  Then  he  became  grateful,  and  told 
me  that  I  was  his  dearest  friend,  dearer  than  a  brother  ;  in 
fact,  he  said  that  I  ought  to  be  his  brother-in-law,  which  I 
did  not  dispute.  On  the  strength  of  it,  however,  I  ordered 
a  bottle  of  beer.  After  that  was  gone,  he  again  told  me  that 
he  loved  me  as  a  brother-in-law,  and  that  my  Spanish  had 
been  a  continual  source  of  wonderment  to  him.  This  meant 
another  bottle  of  beer,  which  he  disposed  of  in  several  quick 
gulps,  each  prefaced  by  a  hasty  salnd.  Having  spent 
half  an  hour  thus,  I  at  length  hinted  at  the  business,  which 
he  disposed  of  in  two  minutes  by  telling  me  that  a  young 
lady  cousin  of  his  was  to  be  married  the  next  day,  and  that 
another  cousin,  sister  of  the  prospective  bride,  would  be  very 
much  pleased  if  I  would  act  as  groomsman  to  her  brides- 
maid. I  inquired  concerning  the  time,  place,  costume,  etc., 
and  promised  to  be  on  hand.  Wrapping  his  serape  about 
his  neck,  Juan  departed.  I  likewise  went  to  my  room,  to 
bed,  and  to  sleep. 

Gonzales  having  insisted  that  I  should  dress  exactly  as  I 
would  in  the  United  States,  and  that  I  must  be  present  at 
the  bride's  mansion  by  six   o'clock  Sunday  morning,  I  rose 
at    half-past  four,   and  dug    up   from  the  recesses  of    my 
trunk  a  dress  suit,  gloves,  and  white  tie,  and  made  a  toilet  so 
elaborate  as  afterward  to  be  almost  ridiculous  by  compari 
son  with  the  other  guests.     I  then  made  my  way,  according 
to  my  directions,  in  search  of  the  bride's  mansion.     I  finally 
came  upon  a  low  mud  wall,  roofed  with  curved  tiles,  bare  of 
windows,  and  with  but  one  door.     On  this  I  rapped  with  the 
iron   knocker,    and   finally,  the  bars  on   the   inside    being 
lowered,  I  was  invited  to  enter.     The  room  was  so  dark  that 
I  could  not  see  at  first,  but  recognized  a  voice  from  what  I 
finally  found  out  to  be  a  bed  in  the  corner,  bidding  me  take 
a  seat  and  light  a  cigarette.    After  a  moment  I  made  out  a 
bed  in  the  other  corner.     In  one  I   recognized  the  prospec- 
tive bride,  and  in  the  other  her  sister,  with  whom  I  was  to 
assist  at  the  wedding.     After  a  little  desultory  conversation, 
interspersed  with  many  yawns,  the  young  ladies  announced 
their  intention  of  getting  up,  which  one  of  them  proceeded 
immediately  to  do.     I  hastily  jumped  for  the  door,  but  she 
seemed  surprised,  and,  even  after  my  assuring  her  that  I 
would  wait  outside   until  she  had  dressed  herself,  implored 
me  to  be  seated,  evidently  fearing  that  I  would  not  return. 
After  a  sharp  struggle  with  my  modesty  I  complied,  and  sat 
down  as  calmly  as  a  man  can  who  is  absolutely  certain  that 
he  is  going  to  be  shocked.  She  stepped  forth,  and  so  did  her 
sister,  both  in  scanty  attire,  but  the  exceedingly  deft  way  in 
which  they  substituted  one  garment  for  another  excited  my 
admiration.    Indeed,  their  perfect  nonchalance  and  utter  and 
unconscious  freedom  from  anything  like  modesty  quite  put 
me  at  my  ease,  until  I  was  again  somewhat  startled  by  one 
of  them  asking  me  to  button  her  dress  for  her.     I  tried  to 
comply,  but  I  was  so  nervous,  and  my  hands  trembled  so, 
that  it  took  me  a  long  while.     This  especially  as  she  wore  no 
corsets,  and  being  a  little   larger  around  the  waist  than  the 
dress  was,  I  found  myself  compelled  to  squeeze  her  con- 
siderably  to  make  the  obstinate  dress  meet.     Having  suc- 
ceeded, she  expressed   her  gratitude   in    the  most  flatter- 
ing terms  ;  but  my  triumph  was  short-lived,  for  her  sister, 
getting  a  glimpse  of  the  back  of  the  dress,  gave  a  shriek  of 
horror,  and,  glancing  in  the  direction  indicated,  I  found  that 
I  had  the  buttons  mostly  in  the  wrong  button-holes.     How- 
ever, she  was  at  length  dressed,  and  then,  and  not  till  then, 
did  she  unwrap  from  her  head  a  large  red  silk  handkerchief 
which  had  before  concealed  her  hair.     Then  I   discovered 
that  her  hair  had  been  made  up  over  night,  and  now  it  only 
needed  a  few  scrapes  with  a  coarse  wooden  comb  to  suit  her 
not  too  fastidious  taste.     Next  she  proceeded  to  generously 
daub   her  face  with  white    and   red,  entirely  ignoring  the 
wonderful   contrast   it   presented  to  her  neck,  throat,  and 
ears.     Looking  at  her  in  dismay,  I  cried,  "  Oh,  but  you  have 
forgotten    to    wash    your    face  ! "      "  Oh,    no,"    said    she, 
triumphantly ;    "  I    did    that    yesterday."      When     every- 
thing  was   ready,   an    old-fashioned    family   carriage    was 
dragged    up  to  the    door   by  a    pair   of  dyspeptic  mules, 
and   from    the   seat  by   the  driver   jumped    down  a  little 
chocolate-colored  fellow,  apparently  about  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen years  old,  who  walked  familiarly  into  the  room,  and 
bowed  all  around.     He  seemed  to  be  very  well  acquainted, 
and  immediately  picked  up  a  guitar  from  the  table,  which 
he  began  to  strum  in  a  very  graceful  manner,  making  poor 
music,  however,  as  it  lacked  a  couple  of  strings,  and  the 
rest  were  out  of  tune.     But  that  made  no  difference  to  him, 
for  I  noticed  that  the  exercise  was  to  show  off"  to  the  best 
advantage  a  large  brass  ring,  which  fitted  his  little  finger  so 
generously  that  it  only  remained  on  when  his  finger  stuck  up 
at  a  considerable  angle.     I    won  his  eternal  gratitude  by 
rolling  up  a  little  piece  of  paper,  and  inserting  it  on  the  in- 
side of  his  hand,  between  the  ring  and  finger,  so  that  he 
could  carry  it  as  though  not  quite  so  conscious  of  its  glitter- 
ing magnificence.     His  feet  were  innocent  of  shoes  or  stock- 
ings.    The  young  man  having  mounted  the  box,  the  bride 
and  several  old  women  relatives  got  in,  and  the  party  drove 
off.     I  now  learned  that  they  had  gone  to  the  church  for  the 
marriage  by  the  priest.     The  native  population  have  really 
to  be  married  three  times  before  they  are  satisfied.     First, 
the  civil  contract  before  the  Jefe  Politica,  or  mayor,  accord- 
ing to  law  ;  second,  at  church,  to  satisfy  their  consciences]; 
third,  their  own  ceremonies  in  the  privacy  of  their  houses. 


The  couple  of  whom  I  speak  had  now  gone  through  the  first 
and  second  performances,  and  I  strongly  suspect  also  that 
they  had  secretly  bound  themselves  according  to  the  rem- 
nant superstitions  of  the  ancient  Indian  religion,  since  in 
the  festivities  which  I  witnessed,  I  heard  dropped  casual 
hints  of  something  of  the  sort  having  already  been  per- 
formed. 

My  lady,  "  La  Senorita  Trinidad,"  otherwise  Miss  Trinity, 
now  explained  to  me  that  we  were  expected  to  proceed  to 
the  house  of  the  groom,  and  be  ready  to  receive  the  guests 
as  they  arrived.  I  signified  my  readiness,  and  accordingly 
she  took  her  baby,  and  together  we  wended  our  way  through 
the  hot  streets.  As  she  drew  near  the  house,  she  handed 
me  the  baby.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  know  much  about 
babies,  and  I  was  rather  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  or  how 
to  carry  it.  I  begged  her  earnestly  to  take  it  back  again. 
"  What  !  "  exclaimed  she,  her  dark  eyes  lighting  up  in  anger, 
and  opening  in  astonishment,  "  do  bridesmaids  in  your  coun- 
try carry  their  babies  to  weddings?"  "No,"  I  answered, 
"  in  my  country  they  have  sense  enough  to  put  them  in  or- 
phan asylums,  or  leave  them  at  home — anything  but  make 
their  gentlemen  friends  lug  them  about  the  streets.     Now, 

if  you  left  it  at  home "     "  At  home  !  "  she  yelled,  "  at 

home  !  and  on  this  blessed  day  ;  and  if  I  must  carry  it  my- 
self, why  should  I  want  you  with  me?  Ah, pobrecito J '"  she 
murmured,  caressing  the  brat,"  these  gringos  have  no  hearts." 
As  quite  a  crowd  was  now  beginning  to  interest  themselves 
in  the  discussion,  and  as  their  sympathies  were  evidently 
with  the  baby,  I  concluded  that  it  might  be, better  to  take  it 
for  the  present,  and  trust  to  luck  to  get  rid  of  it  at  the  ear- 
liest opportunity. 

We  at  last  arrived  at  the  house.  The  heat  outside  by  this 
time  was  getting  oppressive,  and  the  coolness  of  the  long 
hall  was  delightful.  The  tiled  floors  of  the  hall  and  recep- 
tion-room were  thickly  strewn  with  green  rushes  and  the 
foliage  of  pine  and  cypress  trees,  reminding  me'  uncon- 
sciously of  Christmas.  The  national  bird — the  parrot — sa- 
luted me  in  very  poor  and  high-keyed  Spanish,  from  various 
parts  of  the  room,  and  that  other  national  bird — the  turkey- 
buzzard — hopped  about  the.  patio  in  squadrons,  while  others 
perched  about  the  open  kitchen,  superintending  and  criticis- 
ing the  preparation  of  the  wedding  breakfast.  One  buzzard 
even  went  so  far  as  to  come  hoppity-skip  up  to  me,  and  take 
a  pull  at  the  clothes  which  swathed  the  infant  in  my  arms. 
Somewhat  resigned,  I  put  the  best  possible  face  on  the  mat- 
ter, and  boldly  started  for  the  reception-room.  I  gazed 
around  in  dismay,  for  the  chairs  and  benches  (borrowed  for 
the  occasion  from  the  neighbors)  which  lined  the  four  sides 
of  the  room  were  all  occupied  by  young  ladies  and  a  few 
men.  I  could  hardly  make  up  my  mind  to  enter,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  turning  to  hide  in  the  hall,  the  kitchen,  or  any- 
where, when  Miss  Trinity,  again  fearing  my  intentions  in 
regard  to  the  baby,  hastily  seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  steered 
me — not  gently  at  all — into  the  very  midst  of  a  cluster  of 
yellow,  brown,  and  black  girls,  and,  hastily  introducing  me 
to  them  in  Spanish,  sat  me  down  among  them.  Nobody 
offered  to  take  the  baby.  I  still  held  it.  The  young  ladies 
on  either  side  were  not  at  all  bashful,  and  soon  engaged  me 
by  a  lively  questioning.  "  How  long  had  I  been  in  Guate- 
mala?" "Why  did  I  come?"  "How  far  away  were  the 
United  States?"  "Was  it  my  baby?"  "No?"  "How 
long  did  I  say  I  had  been  here  ?  "  "  Oh,  of  course  not,"  and 
so  forth.  Then  one  kindly  insisted  that  I  should  smoke  a 
cigarette  with  her.  I  only  could  suggest  that  I  would  be 
most  happy,  only  my  hands  were  full  of  baby,  and  I  couldn't 
take  it.  I  thought  she  might  take  the  hint,  and  relieve  me 
while  I  took  a  smoke  ;  but  no,  she  lit  the  cigarette,  (mostly 
printing  paper  and  a  minute  quantity  of  poor  tobacco,)  and 
after  taking  two  or  three  puffs  herself,  coquettishly  inserted 
it  between  my  lips,  where  it  began  to  send  all  the  smoke 
directly  up  my  nose,  and  into  my  eyes.  I  wept  The  cigar- 
ette dropped  from  my  lips.  I  never  found  it  again,  and 
strongly  suspect  it  went  down  the  baby's  back.  Then  the 
baby  began  to  cry.  Now,  I  have  seen  mothers  rock  babies, 
and  pat  them  on  the  back,  and  sing  to  them  when  they 
cried,  so  I  attempted  to  quiet  it  in  this  manner.  Then  the 
girls  laughed,  and  called  their  friends'  attention  to  the  per- 
formance. Now  who  could  sing  for  such  an  audience?  I 
confined  myself  to  patting  it  on  the  back  where  I  thought 
the  cigarette  was.  The  baby  yelled  louder,  and  pawed  away 
frantically  at  my  shirt-bosom,  and  I  was  almost  wild.  I 
asked  the  young  girl  next  to  me  if  she  knew  anything  about 
babies,  and  if  she  knew  what  ailed  this  one  ?  She  blushed 
slightly,  and  said  that  she  thought  it  wanted  its  mother.  I 
didn't  know  why,  and  she  then  intimated  that  it  might  be 
hungry,  and  I  had  better  take  it  out  to  its  mother  for  a  little 
while.  I  only  said,  "  Oh,"  and  considered  the  matter.  I  was 
afraid  to  take  it  to  Miss  Trinity,  as  she  seeemed  rather 
ashamed  of  it,  and  I  didn't  want  to  give  her  away.  At  last 
a  bright  idea  popped  into  my  head.  "Ah,  Eureka  !  Break- 
fast is  on  the  table ;  I  will  feed  it  myself.  Then  it  will  go 
to  sleep."  I  reached  for  the  largest  and  clammiest  tortilla 
in  sight.  I  laid  the  baby  on  its  back,  and  thrust  about  four 
inches  by  two  down  its  throat.  As  it  didn't  seem  to  swallow 
it  quickly  enough,  I  proceeded  to  poke  the  remainder  down. 
I  suppose  the  cigarette  must  have  gone  out,  for  the  child 
stopped  crying,  and  got,  if  anything,  a  little  blacker  in  the 
face.  Its  eyes  turned  up,  as  I  supposed,  with  satisfaction. 
It  coughed  in  a  subdued,  perhaps  a  rather  smothered  way. 
The  baby  was  choking !  There  was  a  shriek,  a  rush 
through  the  room,  and  down  on  me  and  the  baby  swooped 
Miss  Trinity,  her  eyes  blazing,  her  hair  flying,  and  every 
gesture  showing  the  infuriated  mother.  She  grabbed  the 
baby  ;  pounded  it  on  the  back  ;  rescued  the  tortilla,  and  in- 
dignantly explained  to  the  company  that  I  had  tried  to  mur- 
der the  child.  Then  I  explained  the  matter  in  a  short  speech 
in  Spanish,  and  the  company  laughed  good-naturedly.  I 
even  went  so  far  as  to  offer  to  take  the  baby  back  again,  but 
to  my  joy  she  wouldn't  have  it.  She  took  the  baby  into  the 
next  room,  and  I  breathed  more  freely. 

By  this  time  the  bridal  party  arrived,  and,  as  they  entered 
the  room,  the  young  ladies  of  the  company  rising  to  their 
feet,  chanted  an  exceedingly  soft  little  wedding  song  to  the 
accompaniment  of  two  guitars.  The  groom  came  in  by  him- 
self, lugging  a  two-gallon  demijohn  of  aguardiente.  From 
this  he  filled  two  decanters,  and,  placing  three  glasses  on  a 
tray,  made  the  tour  of  the  room,  stopping  before  each  couple 
to  fill  their  glasses.  He  was  compelled,  by  the  usage  of  the 
country,  to  drink  with  every  person  who  congratulated  him, 


In  the  meanwhile  the  bride  was  making  the  tour  from  the 
opposite  direction,  being  embraced  and  saluted  by  every- 
body. Cigarettes  being  lighted,  and  a  few  hasty  puffs  taken,  we 
sat  down  to  the  wedding  breakfast  in  the  order  indicated  by 
a  fussy,  jolly  little  old  man,  whom  they  addressed  as  judge. 
The  bride  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  her  sister  and  mother 
on  either  side  of  her,  and  I  at  the  head,  with  the  judge  on 
my  left  and  a  very  pretty  little  girl  on  my  right.  She  was 
the  only  one  present  beside  myself  who  wore  shoes,  so  I 
concluded  that  her  social  standing  was  a  little  better  than 
that  of  the  others.  The  rest  of  the  company  disposed  them- 
selves promiscuously,  but  1  looked  in  vain  for  the  groom. 
Finally  I  asked  the  good-natured  judge.  "Ah,"  said  he,  his 
eyes  twinkling,  "if  you  had  to  drink  with  thirty  or  forty  peo- 
ple before  breakfast,  would  you  not  like  to  lie  down  for  a 
while  ?  "  I  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  remark,  and  the 
meal  proceeded. 

It  was  the  jolliest,  happiest  crowd  I  had  seen  in  the  country. 
All  sorts  of  little  flirtations  were  beginning  to  be  manifest, 
and,  such  seeming  to  be  the  proper  thing,  I  turned  my  at- 
tention to  the  little  girl  by  my  side.  Her  hand  rested  on  the 
table,  by  my  wine-glass.  No  one  was  looking,  so  I  gently 
and  carelessly  dropped  my  hand  over  it.  The  judge  winked 
and  nodded  in  a  good-natured  manner,  encouraging  me  to 
proceed.  As  she  seemed  nothing  loath,  I  ventured  to  take 
her  hand  beneath  the  table,  and  squeezed  it.  She  returned 
the  pressure,  and  I  felt  quite  proud.  As  the  judge  was  do- 
ing the  same  thing  to  the  girl  next  to  him,  I  ventured  tri- 
umphantly to  draw  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  was  getting 
along  so  nicely.  He  laughed  boisterously.  "  Do  you  know 
her  name?"  I  whispered  to  him.  "What!  is  it  possible 
that  you  are  not  acquainted?"  He  looked  at  me  rather 
oddly  and  doubtfully.  "  Are  you  married  ? "  he  asked.  "  Not 
particularly,"  I  answered.  Then,  rising,  he  placed  his  hand 
affectionately  on  her  shoulder,  and  said:  "  Let  me  introduce 
you  to  my  daughter."  Somehow  or  another,  I  did  not  feel 
so  much  like  flirting  after  that,  but  devoted  myself  to  break- 
fast till  the  end  of  the  meal.  After  the  things  were  cleared 
away,  a  piano  arrived,  and  from  that  and  the  two  guitars 
such  music  was  furnished  as  set  the  whole  company  dancing. 
The  popular  dance  was  the  polka,  and  they  danced  by  the 
hour,  turning  round  and  round,  only  stopping  occasionally 
to  change  partners  or  take  a  drink  of  aguardie?ite. 

And  so  the  celebration  went  on  for  two  whole  days  and 
nights,  all  the  guests  remaining  for  meals,  drinking,  smok- 
ing, dancing,  singing,  until  they  were  perfectly  worn  out. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day.  the  men  being  all  thor- 
oughly intoxicated,  two  of  them  retired,  after  a  slight  quar- 
rel, to  the  street,  where,  drawing  their  knives,  they  had  a 
very  interesting  fight  in  the  Spanish  style.  One  of  them 
was  killed  outright,  and  was  buried  before  dark  ;  the  other 
was  carried  to  the  hospital,  where  he  died  the  next  day. 
Nothing,  however,  disturbed  the  wedding.  None  of  the 
other  guests  went  to  the  graveyard  or  the  hospital  ;  they 
had  come  to  see  that  wedding  through  in  style,  and  they 
were  going  to  do  it.  Late  that  evening,  I  suggested  to  Gon- 
zales that  it  might  be  the  proper  thing  for  him  and  me  to 
hasten  the  general  departure  by  inaugurating  the  movement. 
"  Why  ?  "  he  asked  in  astonishment.  "  Well,"  I  said, "  these 
people,  just  married,  have  so  long  been  forced  to  entertain 
us  now  in  a  very  public  way,  and  probably — "  (I  hesitated) 
— "  well,  you  know  they  must  be  getting  tired.  Perhaps 
they  might  wish  to  be  alone  now,  to  see  a  little  of  each 
other."  I  shall  never  forget  how  he  laughed.  "  Ha  !  ha  ! 
but  that's  good,"  he  shouted  ;  "  that's  funny.  Why,  they 
hardly  speak  to  each  other.  They  have  lived  together  over 
a  year — have  two  children.  They  only  gave  this  wedding  to 
their  friends  because  Manuel  was  lucky,  and  won  a  hundred 
pesos  in  the  lottery  last  week."  NOAH. 

San  Francisco,  November,  1881. 


Herewith  are  the  origins  of  some  of  our  familiar  proverbs, 
according  to  Burdette,  of  the  Hawkeye :  "Two  heads  are 
better  than  one,"  was  originated  by  Fennimore  Cooper,  while 
heading  a  barrel  in  his  humble  cooper-shop.  "  All's  well 
that  ends  swell,"  was  said  by  Burns,  when*  he  put  a  poultice 
on  a  lump  raised  by  a  hot  branding-iron  used  in  the  gauger 
business.  "  Faint  tart  ne'er  won  fair  lady,"  was  written  by 
Crabbe,  when  he  sent  a  sour  apple-pie  to  his  mother-in-law. 
"Man  wants  but  little  here  below,  nor  wants  that  little 
long," — Fellow.  "A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath  "  shows 
how  much  Wordsworth.  "  Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast," 
sounds  as  though  the  author  didn't  want  Hannah  More. 
"The  nearer  the  bone  the  sweeter  the  meat,"  is  evidently 
Lamb.  "As  close  as  an  oyster,"  sounds  Shelley.  "A  thorn 
in  the  hand  is  worse  than  two  in  the  bush,"  is  from  Haw- 
thorne. "  Save  at  the  spigot  and  waste  at  the  bunghole,"  is 
from  Fawcett.  "  Mightier  than  the  sword,"  were  the  words 
of  William  Penn.  "The  horse-leech  hath  two  daughters, 
crying  ( Give,  give,' "  that  is,  "  Moore,  Moore."  "  He  doesn't 
know  enough  to  go  in  when  it  rains,"  must  be  the  sentiment 
of  a  man  who  loved  Dryden.  There  are  several  others  that 
will  readily  occur  to  the  reader ;  and  when  you  do  happen 
to  think  of  them,  dear  reader,  keep  them  to  yourself.  Don't 
print  them.  There  is  enough  of  this  sort  of  nonsense  now. 
We  wouldn't  have  made  the  foregoing  public  but  for  the 
reason  that  we  couldn't  think  of  anything  worse. 


Miss  Braddon  has  been  "abridging"  Walter  Scott.  This 
is  what  the  Saturday  Review  says  of  her  :  "  Does  Miss 
Braddon  remember  what  was  done  with  the  mighty  Efreet, 
who  was  so  vast  that  his  head  \*as  in  the  clouds  while  his  feet 
rested  upon  the  ground,  when  once  he  had  been  so  much 
abridged  that  he  was  got,  into  a  vessel  of  brass  ?  He  was 
given  to  a  Jinn,  and  by  him  he  was  cast  into  the  sea.  The 
spirit  at  length  escaped  from  its  brazen  prison,  and  he  in- 
dignantly kicked  it  back  into  the  waves  where  it  and  he  had 
so  long  lain.  There  it  has  lain  in  utter  obscurity — a  memo- 
rable lesson  to  all  abridgers." 


The  European  vintage  of  1881  has  been  unusually  good, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  vine-growers  are  disposed  to  credit 
their  fine  crops  to  the  influence  of  the  comets. 


It  is  estimated  that  thirty  thousand  Americans  have  visited 
Europe  this  year,  leaving  fifteen  million  dollars  in  foreign 
tills. 
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SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  12,  1881. 


We  shall  not  be  surprised  at  the  formation  of  political  com- 
binations within  the  Republican  party  at  Washington,  not 
foreshadowed  by  any  political  action  that  has  yet  been  taken. 
The  death  of  Garfield  at  so  early  a  period,  and  the  coming 
to  the  presidential  office  of  General  Arthur,  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  a  very  thorough  reconstruction  of  the  entire  or- 
ganization. We  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that  the  party, 
since  the  very  beginning  of  General  Grant's  administration, 
has  been  divided  into  very  distinct  and  very  antagonistic 
segments.  We  can  not  deny  that  the  personal  relations  be- 
tween Blaine  and  Grant,  between  Conkling  and  Blaine,  be- 
tween Arthur  and  Robertson  in  New  York,  between  Grant, 
Conkling,  and  Hayes,  and  between  very  many  other  of  the 
prominent  leaders  of  the  Republicans,  have  been  to  the 
last  degree  uncomfortable.  These  dissensions  extended 
throughout  the  entire  country  from  Maine  to  California. 
There  is  scarcely  one  of  the  Republican  States  where  the 
antagonism  between  the  leaders  has  not  been  equally  dis- 
tinct, and,  in  some  cases,  more  personally  vindictive.  In  the 
national  convention  that  nominated  Mr.  Hayes  these  forces 
were  in  active  operation,  and  the  result  was  his  acci- 
dental nomination.  The  recent  convention  at  Chicago 
was  marked  by  the  same  influences.  At  Cincinnati,  Grant 
was  for  Conkling  ;  at  Chicago,  Conkling  was  for  Grant, 
and  again  the  country  was  treated  to  a  happy  accident  in 
Garfield's  nomination.  The  result  was  brought  about  by  the 
opposition  of  the  Blaine  party  to  what  had  come  to  be  known 
as  the  Grant-Conkling  combination.  The  election  of  Hayes 
and  Garfield  was  due  to  the  fact — recognized  by  party  lead- 
ers and  such  of  their  followers  as  looked  to  office  and  to  of- 
ficial patronage — that  it  was  better  to  have  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration which  they  did  not  like  than  to  have  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  power.  If  Garfield  had  lived,  he  would  have 
been  compelled  to  go  through  his  term  of  office  as  the 
President  of  his  wing  of  the  party.  Grant,  Conkling, 
Logan,  Cameron,  and  those  whom  we  have  classed  as 
the  "  stalwarts,"  were  hardly  in  position  to  expect  or  to 
receive  the  friendship  of  the  administration.  The  lines 
of  the  Garfield  administration  had  become  clearly  marked. 
The  split  in  New  York  was  open  and  irreconcilable. 
The  position  of  Senator  Blaine  was  fixed  and  well 
defined.  Every  prominent  man  in  the  Republican  party 
found  himself  in  friendly  or  hostile  attitude  to  the  admin- 
istration. Garfield  would  have  been  a  candidate  for 
his  own  succession.  Blaine  would  have  favored  him,  and 
offices  and  patronage  would  have  been  distributed  with 
an  eye  single  to  that  end.  Grant,  and  Conkling,  and  the 
stalwart  party,  root  and  branch,  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  a  line  of  marked  and  open  opposition  to  the  renom- 
ination  of  Garfield.  Whether  an  accident  would  have  again 
enabled  the  party  to  present  to  the  enemy  an  unbroken  front 
may  be  doubted.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  any  compromise 
could  have  been  effected  in  the  State  of  New  York  that 
would  have  given  its  electoral  vote  to  the  Republican  nom- 
inee. General  Arthur  is  known  to  be  the  friend  of  Conkling 
and  the  friend  of  Grant.  When,  by  the  resignation  of  the 
New  York  senators,  he  was  compelled  to  take  sides,  he  nat- 
urally went  with  Conkling,  although  he  maintained  to  the 
person  of  Mr.  Garfield  a  friendly  attitude.  His  very  unim- 
portant place  as  Vice-President  gave  to  his  political  attitude 
special  significance.     When,  by  the  death  of  Garfield, 


he  became  President,  the  political  change  was,  if  he  chose 
to  make  it  so,  a  complete  revolution.  It  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  administration,  with  power  to  make  a  complete 
departure,  and  to  alter,  by  his  appointments  and  his  favors, 
all  that  had  been  done  by  the  Garfield-Blaine  wing  of  the 
party.  He  could,  if  he  desired,  have  entirely  changed  the 
political  programme.  He  has  not  done  so,  and  the  fact  is 
at  least  significant.  It  is  said  by  those  who  know,  that  he 
has  not  assumed  an  offensive  and  personally  hostile  attitude 
toward  those  who  were  not  the  friends  of  his  friends.  It  is 
said  that  the  personal  relations  between  Mr.  Secretary  Blaine 
and  himself  are  to  the  fullest  extent  friendly.  Mr.  Blaine 
intends  to  withdraw  from  the  cabinet,  but  it  is  understood 
by  the  friends"  of  the  Secretary  of  State  that  he  has  received 
from  the  President  only  the  most  generous  treatment,  and 
that,  when  his  successor  is  appointed  to  the  position  now 
held  by  him,  he  will  retire  on  good  terms  with  the  President. 
Genera]  Arthur  is  accredited  with  possessing  a  high  degree 
of  intelligence.  His  friends  claim  for  him  unquestioned 
patriotism.  They  say  that  he  is  firm,  self-reliant,  broad- 
minded,  and  generous,  and  that,  while  he  will  be  faith- 
ful to  his  friends  and  loyal  to  those  with  whom  he  has 
been  identified  in  party  affairs,  he  will  not  consider  it 
his  duty  to  gratify  their  resentments  or  punish  their  enemies ; 
that  General  Arthur  is  a  politician — using  the  term  in  the 
higher  sense— and  will  recognize  the  importance  of  endeavor- 
ing to  harmonize  the  contending  factions  of  his  party,  in 
order  that  the  party  may  not  be  driven  from  power  at  the 
close  of  his  administration  through  its  present  differences  ; 
that  General  Arthur  well  understands  that  the  electoral  votes 
of  States  depend  upon  the  leaders  of  the  party  in  those 
States,  and  that  an  attempt  to  reward  the  friends  of  Conk- 
ling and  his  stalwarts  in  New  York  or  California,  or  to 
punish  those  who  have  opposed  Grant  and  Conkling  in  their 
ambitious  efforts  to  control  the  party,  will  result  in  irrecon- 
cilable local  divisions,  and  in  an  inevitable  Republican  de- 
feat. 


It  is  probable,  so  far  as  any  one  can  forecast  the  party 
outlook,  that  General  Arthur  will  desire  to  succeed  himself. 
It  is  also  probable  that  Senator  Blaine  will  again,  and  for 
the  third  time,  become  a  candidate  for  the  presidential 
nomination.  It  is  very  apparent  to  us  that  Senator  Blaine 
will  bring  to  his  candidacy  a  greater  strength  and  a  more 
enthusiastic  following  than  at  either  of  his  previous  efforts. 
The  strength  of  an  administration  is  effective  in  sending 
delegates  to  a  national  convention  ;  yet  we  recall  but  one 
instance  in  the  history  of  the  republic  when  a  President  had 
the  power  to  name  his  successor.  We  do  not  believe  that 
General  Arthur  will  have  this  power.  We  do  not  believe 
that  by  an  alliance  with  Conkling,  Grant,  and  all  their  stalwart 
forces,  it  will  be  possible  to  beat  Senator  Blaine  for  a 
presidential  nomination.  We  think  it  quite  possible  that, 
in  the  event  of  continuing  this  internecine  party  strife,  the 
Democracy  will  elect  the  next  President.  Perhaps  General 
Arthur  may  recognize  this  fact,  and  may  attempt  to  har- 
monize the  existing  differences.  We  think  he  can  do  it 
if  he  desires.  We  have  sufficient  confidence  in  Mr. 
Blaine's  loyalty  to  his  party  and  patriotism  to  his  country, 
to  believe  that  he  will  not  prove  himself  irreconcila- 
ble in  any  fair,  honorable,  and  generous  effort  to  bring 
about  this  result.  The  first  attempt  in  this  direction  must 
be  to  bring  about  a  reconcilation  in  New  York,  and  perhaps 
the  best  proof  of  an  honest  desire  to  harmonize  conflicting 
personal  interests  will  be  for  Mr.  Arthur  to  demonstrate  his 
willingness  and  ability  to  place  himself  in  friendly  relations 
with  Mr.  Robertson  of  the  New  York  Custom  House.  His 
greatest  achievement  will  then  be  to  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  between  Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr.  Conkling.  If 
this  can  be  done,  it  may  be  an  easy  accomplishment  to 
reach  out  to  other  States,  and  compel  the  warring  factions 
to  make  peace.  This  will  demand  the  best  efforts  of  patriot- 
ism, and  it  is  said  that  General  Arthur  has  the  desire  and 
the  ability  to  accomplish  this  result.  On  one  occasion  Her 
Majesty,  the  present  queen  of  England,  having  been  called 
upon  to  designate  some  one  to  form  a  new  ministry,  and  not 
wishingtomakeinvidiouschoice  between  two  statesmen  so  full 
of  years  and  honors  as  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, both  of  whom  enjoyed  the  royal  favor  and  confidence, 
invited  Lord  Granville,  a  younger  and  less  illustrious  man,  to 
form  a  ministry.  The  attempt  was  not  successful,  but  the 
difficulty  was  compromised  by  Lord  John  Russell  consent- 
ing to  take  office  under  Lord  Palmerston,  his  political  rival 
as  premier.  Thus  a  strong  ministry  was  formed,  that  en- 
dured as  long  as  Palmerston  lived.  If  the  Republican  party 
is  to  be  brought  together  in  harmony,  reconciliation  must 
begin  at  the  top.  Concessions  must  be  made  by  the  leaders. 
General  Arthur  can  not  harmonize  the  Republican  party 
by  any  attempt  to  concilitate  the  followers  of  Blaine  away 
from  Blaine.  He  can  not,  by  favoring  Mr.  Conkling  and 
his  friends,  and  General  Grant  and  his  friends,  or  by  giving 
patronage  and  office  to  them,  so  build  himself  up  that  he  can 
carry  the  country.  As  long  as  this  division  exists  among 
prominent  national  leaders,  we,  the  lesser  folk  of  the  States, 
will  claim  the  privilege  of  quarreling.  If  at  Washing- 
ton   no  sacrifices  can   be  made   to    save   the   Republican 


national  party,  we  shall  insist  on  our  privilege  to  aid  in 
tearing  it  to  pieces.  A  quarrel  exists  in  California.  It  is 
pronounced  and  emphatic.  It  will  not  aid  the  administra- 
tion of  General  Arthur  if  he  gives  the  Federal  patronage 
of  this  coast  to  one  wing  of  the  party.  It  will  be  difficult 
to  divide  it  equally  and  satisfactorily.  It  would  be  better  to 
ignore  all  the  contending  factions,  and  from  the  body  of  the 
party  choose  deserving  Republicans  who  belong  to  neither 
wing.  There  is  a  sentiment,  wide-spread  and  growing,  that 
it  would  not  be  a  calamity  if  the  Republican  party  should  go 
into  the  minority,  and  the  Democracy  be  allowed  four  years 
of  national  administration.  Twice  in  this  State  we  have 
elected  a  Democratic  Governor,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
arrogance  of  bossism.  We  have  not  regretted  it  We  will 
do  it  again,  under  like  conditions,  and  when  the  next  na- 
tional convention  designates  Us  candidates,  we  shall  re- 
serve to  ourselves  the  privilege  of  considering  for  ourselves 
whether,  in  our  judgment,  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
will  be  subserved  by  continuing  the  Republican  party  in 
power.  Hence  we  have  said,  at  the  opening  of  this  article, 
that  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  the  formation  of  new  politi- 
cal combinations.  If  General  Arthur  is  the  shrewd  and  far- 
seeing  politician  that  his  friends  declare  him  to  be,  he  will 
know  that  for  himself  and  his  stalwart  friends  there  is  no 
future,  except  by  ending  the  differences  which  now  divide 
the  party.  He  will  understand  that  his  official  patronage 
will  go  but  a  short  distance  in  the  direction  of  harmonizing 
existing  differences.  And,  as  far  as  California  is  concerned, 
he  may  as  well  understand  now  as  later,  that  if  he  rewards 
the  vile  faction  of  bolters,  bosses,  thieves,  and  party  mendi- 
cants who  have  disgraced  and  dismembered  the  party  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,  there  will  be  no  electoral  votes  in  this 
State  by  which  a  Republican  Presidential  candidate  may 
succeed  himself. 


The  result  of  the  speed  trials  at  the  Bay  District  Park  on 
Saturday  last  was  something  quite  extraordinary.  It  was 
more  than  a  victory  for  Governor  Stanford  and  his  farm 
manager,  Mr.  Harris  Covey  ;  it  was  a  triumph  in  which  all 
Californians  share,  and  of  which  the  State  may  be  justly 
proud.  In  a  somewhat  boastful  way,  we  have  always  claimed 
that  the  character  of  our  climate  was  calculated  to  develop 
on  our  soil  a  superior  strain  of  horse-flesh,  and  one  which  in 
time  would  afford  splendid  and  fast  horses  ;  that  the  even 
and  mild  temperature — not  too  hot  in  summer  nor  too  cold 
in  winter — would  have  an  influence  on  brood  mares  that 
would  in  time  produce  results  ;  that  the  climate,  affording 
an  opportunity  for  uninterrupted  exerc  ise  to  colts,  would 
give  to  the  trainer  a  chance  to  continuously  work  their 
muscle  and  power,  till  they  should  attain  at  mature  age 
full  development.  Some  years  ago  Governor  Stanford  un- 
dertook to  enter  upon  an  intelligent  course  of  breeding.  He 
secured  at  Belmont,  within  an  hour's  distance  by  rail  of 
San  Francisco,  some  thousands  of  acres  of  perfectly  level 
land,  lying  within  the  coast  range  of  hills,  and  within  the 
influence  of  sea  breezes.  This  land  he  improved  by  the 
cultivation  of  such  grains,  grasses,  and  roots  as  in  his  opin- 
ion were  best  calculated  for  the  improvement  of  his  stock. 
He  built  such  barns,  sheds,  corrals,  race-tracks,  and  training 
enclosures  as  were  suggested  from  the  best  modern  experi- 
ments in  this  direction.  Securing  a  manager  in  whose  skill 
he  had  confidence,  and  depending  on  his  own  judgment  in 
the  selection  of  brood-mares  and  stallions,  he  imported  the 
very  best  animals  that  money  would  purchase.  Upon  the 
Palo  Alto  farm — thus  named  from  one  lone  giant  redwood — 
there  are  some  four  hundred  animals,  sixty  of  which  are 
blood  brood-mares,  with  housing  for  all,  and  broad  pas- 
ture grounds  in  which  they  may  range.  To  the  horse-fan- 
cier, or  indeed  to  any  one  who  has  a  taste  for  such 
matters,  the  Palo  Alto  farm  is  a  pleasant  sight.  It  is 
here  that  Governor  Stanford  perfected  the  machinery 
which  instantaneously  photographs  horses  in  motion.  The 
pictures,  taken  from  his  colts  in  action,  demonstrate  their 
every  muscle  and  movement,  furnishing  studies  of  motion 
and  position  for  artists  to  correctly  delineate  them.  These 
pictures  have  attracted  great  attention,  not  only  in  horse 
circles,  but  in  the  art  world.  Saturday  was  an  uncom- 
monly fine  day.  The  grand  stand  and  grounds  were  largely 
attended  by  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  there  was  an  entire 
absence  of  the  scenes  that  usually  mar  a  horse-race. 
Order,  good  conduct,  and  sobriety  prevailed.  Four  times 
during  the  afternoon  there  was  pronounced  from  the  judges' 
stand  :  "  Fastest  time  in  the  world."  One  fleet-footed  baby 
filly  only  bore  her  honors  for  half  an  hour,  when  one  of  her 
pretty  sisters,  from  the  same  stable,  came  out,  and,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  outfooted  her  by  half  a  second.  "  Pride," 
a  yearling,  trotted  her  mile  in  two  forty-four  and  a  half, 
which  lowered  the  Eastern  record  by  twelve  and  a  quarter 
seconds.  "  Eva,"  a  two-year-old,  made  a  mile  in  two  twenty- 
six  and  a  half.  "Bonita"  trotted  her  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
thirty-two  and  three-quarter  seconds  ;  "  Eros,"  in  thirty- 
eight  seconds  ;  "  Clay,"  in  thirty-six  seconds  ;  "  Bounce,"  in 
thirty-six  seconds  ;  "  Fay,"  in  thirty-six  seconds  ;  "  Bertha," 
in  *hirty-six  seconds  ;  "  Wild  flower,"  in  thirty-two  seconds. 
This  was  the  crowning  triumph  of  the  two-year-olds.  The 
conscious  beauty  came  up  to  the  grand  stand  and  accepted, 
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like  a  young  and  confident  coquette,  the  cheers  of  an  en- 
thusiastic audience.  If  the  prayers  of  wicked  horsemen 
avail  anything,  she  will  live  to  gain  age,  strength,  and  cour- 
age to  do  her  mile  in  two  minutes  and  eight  seconds,  and 
thus  beat  the  world,  and  make  glad  the  heart  of  California 
that  our  State  can  produce  the  fastest  horse  that  trots  in 
harness  on  the  globe.  "  Sweetheart,"  a  three-year-old, 
made  her  mile  in  two  twenty-two.  The  last  sensation  of  the 
day  was  that  of  "  Hindoo  Rose,"  as  pretty  as  a  copper-plate 
engraving.  The  proud  and  pert  little  yearling  looked, 
as  she  came  saucily  to  the  stand,  as  if  aware  of  the  admira- 
tion which  was  paid  her.  She  made  her  mile,  with  two 
breaks,  in  two  forty-three  and  a  half.  We  are  not  horse- 
man enough  to  describe  a  horse-race,  and  we  never 
attend  them.  This  was  a  circus.  The  colts  handled  by  Mr. 
Covey  and  his  trainers  were  specimens  of  equine  beauty 
which  we  have  never  seen  equaled.  Our  idea  of  a  fast  horse 
is  a  gaunt,  long-limbed,  ungainly  thing  ;  but  here  we  saw 
gentle,  bright-eyed,  beautiful  colts,  that  were  not  inaptly 
given  such  names  as  "  Sweetheart,"  "  Wild-flower,"  "Bon- 
nie," and  "  Bonita  "  ;  that  had  never  had  an  unkind  hand  laid 
on  them  ;  had  never  heard  an  unkind  word  ;  and  all  of 
them — horse-sharps  assured  us — gave  promise  of  glorious 
things  in  the  racing  future.  Of  the  strain  of  these  colts  we 
can  not  speak.  In  the  crowd  we  heard  the  names  of  their 
sires  and  dams.  "Electioneer"  was  reverently  mentioned. 
"Buccaneer,"  "Bashaw,"  and  *'  General  Benton"  were 
named  ;  and  on  the  female  side  of  horse  lineage  we  caught 
the  names  of  "John  Nelson,"  "  Foxtail,"  "  St.  Clair,"  "  Mo 
hawk,"  "  Henry  Clay,"  "  Hambletonian,"  "  Fred  Low,"  and 
"  The  Moor."  At  the  mention  of  the  name  of  "  Election- 
eer" the  stable-boy  and  rider  remove  their  caps  and  stand 
uncovered  ;  hence  we  fancy  he  is  the  William  the  Conqueror 
of  an  illustrious  horse  line.  Our  great  interest  in  this  exhi- 
bition, and  in  Governor  Stanford's  breeding-farm,  and  in  the 
expenditure  of  wealth  and  enterprise  that  is  leading  up  to 
such  results  as  these,  is  because  we  are  proud  of  California 
and  rejoice  in  her  triumphs.  This  horse-breeding  is  a  splen- 
did and  remunerative  industry.  If  we  can  bring  the  breed- 
ers for  the  Derby  and  Grand  Prix  to  California  for  their 
stock,  as  the  English  stock-raisers  went  to  Oneida  County, 
in  New  York,  to  pay  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  one 
Durham  cow,  the  "  Duchess  of  Oneida,"  we  will  enjoy  the 
double  pleasure  of  taking  the  money  and  the  conceit  out  of 
our  trans-Atlantic  French  and  English  friends  ;  we  will  ar- 
rest the  Australian  horse-buyer  on  his  way  to  Kentucky ; 
we  will  humiliate  the  blue-grass  of  the  dark  and  bloody 
ground  ;  we  will  send  our  flyers  across  the  continent  and  the 
sea,  for  cups,  and  stakes,  and  purses,  and  unlimited  glory. 


The  condition  of  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  in 
reference  to  their  water  supply  is  suggestive.  After  all  the 
millions — and  we  will  not  undertake  to  say  how  many — ex- 
pended by  the  city  of  New  York  for  its  Croton  works,  it 
is  now  in  the  presence  of  a  water  famine,  while  Brook- 
lyn and  Boston  are  not  in  much  better  condition.  We 
commend  the  reflections  that  arise  from  this  condition  of 
things  to  the  editor  of  the  Evening  Bulletin,  and  ask  him  to 
contrast  these  cities  with  San  Francisco,  and  see  if  our 
system  is  altogether  so  dreadful  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  city  of  Boston.  It  is 
a  serious  matter,  and  one  causing  deep  anxiety,  when 
a  great  city,  with  its  millions  of  wealth,  is  even  for  a 
brief  time  exposed  to  the  danger  of  conflagration  with- 
out an  adequate  supply  of  water.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  when  a  populous  community,  even  for  a  brief 
time,  is  deprived  of  water  in  abundance  to  flush  its  sewers, 
sprinkle  its  streets,  and  cleanse  waste-pipes  that  are  laid 
within  the  walls  of  every  house.  These  questions 
involve  the  safety,  health,  and  comfort  of  all  citi- 
zens, and  the  interests  of  every  individual  hav- 
ing business  or  social  relations  with  such  a  city  and 
with  such  a  community.  We  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  editor  of  the  Bulletin  to  the  fact  that  the  city  of  New  York 
owns  its  system  of  water-works,  and  that  the  whole  affair  is 
administered  by  the  municipal  authorities,  and  is  not  in  the 
hands  of  private  individuals,  nor  worked  for  private  profit. 
In  discussing  the  question  from  this  point  of  view,  perhaps 
the  editor  will  be  honest  enough  to  compare  the  quality  of 
water  afforded  by  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works  in  San 
Francisco  with  that  supplied  from  the  Croton  reservoirs  at 
their  recent  low  state  of  supply.  Perhaps,  also,  it  will  not 
be  out  of  order  to  note  the  fact  that,  so  far,  our  citizens  have 
never  been  threatened  with  a  water  famine,  and  that  in  case 
the  present  seemingly  inexhaustible  supply  should  grow 
less,  the  Spring  Valley  people  have  supplemented  their  works 
with  a  side  system,  which  enables  them  to  pump  from  Lake 
Merced  an  abundant  supply  of  water.  And,  as  it  seems 
the  "  Calaveras  cow-pasture "  has  gone  out  of  use  as  an 
argument  to  demonstrate  the  folly  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company,  it  may  now  be  well  to  admit  that  in  the  great  valley 
and  water-shed  of  the  Calaveras  system  there  is  an  abundance 
of  clear  and  beautiful  water  that,  up  to  hundreds  of  millions 
of  gallons  per  day,  may  be  brought  to  our  city — a  supply 
that  will  be  adequate  when  San  Francisco  shall  have  at- 
tained the  size  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  which  may  be 


connected  with  the  existing  Spring  Valley  system  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  very  reasonable  amount  of  money.  To  sup- 
ply a  city  with  water  of  the  right  kind,  in  abundance,  and 
without  probability  of  exhaustion,  is  a  comprehensive  under- 
taking. It  demands  brains  as  well  as  money.  We  have 
never  known  a  city  supplied  with  water  from  a  newspaper 
office,  and  hence  we  are  somewhat  distrustful  lest  the  Bulle- 
tin should  fail  us  at  some  time  of  direful  need.  We  have 
been  diligent  readers  of  that  valuable  scientific  journal, 
and  have  perused  with  careful  attention  all  that  it  has 
ever  suggested  in  the  way  of  a  cheap  and  abundunt 
water  provision.  We  have  observed  that  it  has  more 
frequently  exerted  itself  in  the  direction  of  criticising  and 
opposing  existing  works  than  suggesting  new  ones  ;  and 
that,  with  the  exception  of  its  encouragement  of  what  it 
is  pleased  to  describe  as  artesian  wells,  but  which  competent 
authority  has  pronounced  as  drainage  and  reservoir  wells,  it 
has  afforded  no  practical  hint  in  the  direction  of  affording 
water.  The  Bulletin  had  proposed  the  tunneling  of  the 
Sierra,  and  the  bringing  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  to  San 
Francisco,  a  scheme  that  would  be  magnificent  if  practi- 
cable, but  which,  under  the  direction  of  a  municipal  adminis- 
tration, would  cost  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  would 
enrich  every  political  thief  in  the  State.  We  presume  it  would 
be  practicable  to  bring  the  waters  of  the  Yukon  from  the 
very  beds  of  the  great  glaciers  of  the  Arctic  north,  or 
the  waters  of  the  Columbia  from  above  the  Cascade 
range,  if  we  had  money  enough  and  newspapers 
enough.  Money  can  acccomplish  anything,  but  we  doubt 
if  there  would  be  gold  enough  in  the  Sierra  to  perfect  a 
water  scheme  for  San  Francisco  under  the  engineering 
of  the  Bulletin  and  its  political  friends.  The  artesian  well 
business  is  simply  a  fraud,  and  it  would  still  be  a  fraud  if  its 
waters  were  cheaper,  purer,  and  more  abundant  than  those 
of  Spring  Valley.  Artesian  wells  are  simply  private  enter- 
prises of  a  speculative  character,  and  are  necessarily  limited 
in  the  amount  of  water  they  can  furnish.  Private  well-owners 
do  not  and  can  not  cooperate,  can  not  have  a  system  of  water 
supply,  and  can  not  have  reservoirs,  mains,  and  distributing 
pipes  in  common.  They  are  not  able  to  furnish  water 
for  fires  or  for  any  public  use.  They  are  as  independent  and 
as  separate  in  interest  as  milk  peddlers.  The  man  who 
draws  water  from  his  own  ground  may  sell  it  to  his  neighbors, 
but  he  may  withhold  it  from  the  use  of  the  city  when  under 
conflagration,  or,  if  he  should  be  willing  to  allow  its  use, 
there  is  no  practicable  mode  of  utilizing  it  for  the  extinguish- 
ment of  fires.  Just  to  the  extent  that  artesian  water  shall  be 
used  in  San  Francisco,  just  to  that  extent  will  it  imperil  the 
safety  and  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  the  city.  The 
Spring  Valley  Water  Works  is  the  only  practicable  water 
supply  for  San  Francisco.  There  is  no  other.  The  city 
may  purchase  them,  may  improve,  enlarge,  and  extend 
them,  but  it  can  not  steal  them,  nor  confiscate  them  ;  and, 
so  long  as  it  can  not  do  this,  it  will  be  unprofitabe  to  en- 
deavor to  worry  the  supervisors  up  to  making  the  attempt. 
The  issue  was  made  at  the  last  election,  and  if  there  was 
any  principle  plainly  stated,  fully  argued,  and  intelligently 
determined,  it  was  that  the  Bulletin  was  making  an  idiot  of 
itself  in  its  endless  iteration  of  small  arguments  made  to 
annoy  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company.  If  anybody  can 
show  how  San  Francisco  can  procure  better  water  and  more 
of  it  at  less  price  than  is  furnished  by  the  present  company, 
there  is  not  an  insurance  company,  health  officer,  property- 
owner,  or  respectable  disinterested  resident  citizen  who 
will  not  support  the  city  in  introducing  that  water  and  own- 
ing the  works.  But,  until  such  a  scheme  can  be  presented, 
there  is  no  honest  man  who  favors  the  confiscation  of  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Works,  or  who  desires  that  the  com- 
pany shall  be  subjected  to  dishonest  interference  by  party 
lobbyists  or  by  unjust  newspaper  criticism. 


The  establishment  of  a  home  for  veteran  soldiers  is  one 
of  those  charities  that  ought  to  commend  itself  to  every 
good  citizen.  The  man  who  has  served  his  country  through 
our  civil  war  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  all  who 
have  profited  by  his  services  in  the  preservation  of  the 
American  Union.  If  he  has  been  disabled,  and  unfitted  for 
the  pursuits  of  active  life,  his  claim  should  be  regarded  as  a 
debt  of  honor,  binding  upon  every  citizen,  and  a  first  lien 
on  the  nation's  property.  A  Soldiers'  Home,  where  the 
able-bodied  may  work,  the  enfeebled  be  aided,  and  the  alto- 
gether disabled  be  supported,  should  be  provided  in  every 
State  in  the  Union.  It  would  be  in  accordance  with  our 
idea  of  the  fitness  of  things  that  these  Soldiers'  Homes 
should  afford  a  place  of  refuge  to  both  the  blue  and  the 
gray — the  blue  first,  if  there  is  only  room  for  one.  This 
home  we  would  make,  in  California,  in  Fresno  County,  on 
level  land  that  is  irrigable,  and  proper  for  growing  raisins. 
We  would  obtain  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land,  with 
water,  plant  it  in  five  or  ten-acre  plats,  with  vines  for  raisin- 
making.  We  would  choose  this  industry  because  the  work 
is  light.  We  would  build  in  the  centre  a  cheap  one-story 
edifice,  surrounding  a  square,  within  which  should  be  a 
ground  for  roll-call.  There  should  be  a  hospital,  commis- 
sariat, general  kitchen  and  table,  reading-rooms,  offices,  etc. 
The  whole  should  be.  under  military  discipline,     Cottages 


should  be  built  on  small  plots,  and  allotted,  with  the  ground, 
to  one  or  more  old  veterans,  where  they  might  work,  cook, 
smoke,  and  gossip,  having,  under  certain  rules,  an  interest 
in  the  profits  of  their  own  industry,  which  might  be  devoted 
to  an  extra  roll  of  tobacco,  or  an  extra  glass  of  grog.  This 
land  should  be  donated  by  some  of  our  wealthy  land-owners, 
or  banks,  or  railroad  companies.  Here  the  veterans  of  the 
blue  and  the  gray  might  make  wine  and  grow  raisins  ;  keep 
cows,  pigs,  and  chickens  ;  raise  their  own  fruits  and  vege- 
tables ;  swap  stories  of  their  campaigns,  or  fight  their  bat- 
tles over  again,  and  have  a  good  time. 


The  election  returns  from  some  half  dozen  States  are 
indicative  of  coming  changes  in  public  opinion.  The 
strangest  metamorphosis,  and  one  most  satisfactory  to  the 
Republicans,  is  the  very  complete  triumph  of  the  Mahone 
combination  in  Virginia.  However  this  result  may  be  in- 
terpreted, and  from  whatever  causes  it  may  have  been 
brought  about,  it  is  a  Waterloo  to  the  Bourbon  Democracy, 
and  an  Austerlitz  for  Senator  Mahone.  It  is  a  break  in  the 
solid  South,  and  a  solid  South  is  a  hateful  and  dangerous 
political  condition.  This  is  a  crevasse  in  the  dyke  of  dis- 
loyalty, through  which  the  South  will  be  inundated  ;  not 
drowned  and  desolated,  but  overflowed  with  Northern 
wealth  and  Western  enterprise,  that  will  fertilize  its  fields 
and  stimulate  its  industries.  North  Carolina,  Florida,  and 
Tennessee  will  soon  follow,  and,  later  on,  Georgia,  Mary- 
land, and  West  Virginia  will  bring  themselves  into  political 
alliance  with  the  party  that  represents  political  order  and 
moral  and  material  progress.  This  victory  sounds  the  death- 
knell  at  the  South  to  a  Democracy  that  sprang  from  the 
ashes  of  slavery,  and  flourished  upon  hate  toward  the  party 
and  the  section  that  destroyed  it. 


The  very  close  call  in  New  York  is  suggestive  of  the  neces- 
sity for  all  Republican  factions  in  that  State  to  close  up 
their  battle-line,  and  get  at  least  within  supporting  distance 
of  each  other,  so  that  at  the  next  presidential  election  they 
can  present  an  unbroken  front.  Unless  this  is  done,  the 
electoral  vote  of  New  York  will  be  thrown  away.  The  vote 
in  Wisconsin  is  suggestive  of  another  question  that  is  des- 
tined to  cut  an  important  figure  in  the  politics  of  those 
States  that  are  largely  agricultural.  The  question  of  pro- 
hibition already  determines  the  politics  of  one  Western 
State,  and  is  of  growing  importance  in  many  others.  Re- 
publicanism is  making  a  progress  in  Maryland  that  chal- 
lenges the  attention  of  all  reflecting  minds.  Seventy-five 
Democrats  to  forty-two  Republicans  on  joint  ballot  in  that 
State  is  suggestive  of  future  possibilities,  when  the  character 
of  the  Republican  minority  is  considered.  A  Republican 
Governor  in  Tennessee,  and  a  Republican  Mayor  in  St. 
Louis,  are  straws  indicating  the  direction  of  a  breeze  that 
may  grow  to  a  storm.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  next 
Governor  of  Missouri  will  be  a  Republican. 


The  telegraphic  news  says  :  "  Grant  and  Conkling  walked 
"  through  the  Ninth  Congressional  District  in  the  interest  of 
"  W.  W.  Astor,  congressional  candidate."  Result :  the 
wealthy  Mr.  Astor  was  beaten  by  twenty-six  hundred  votes. 
As  this  was  a  Republican  district,  it  would  seem  as  though 
the  promenade  of  the  ex-president  and  ex-senator  had  not 
accomplished  its  result.  General  Grant's  other  friend,  the 
notorious  Tom  Murphy,  also  experienced  a  defeat  for  Con- 
gress in  his  district.  He  was  badly  beaten.  We  hope  Gen- 
eral Grant  and  Mr.  Conkling  enjoyed  their  walk-over  all  the 
same.  These  gentlemen  have  not  had  any  political  walk- 
overs recently. 

Of  course  there  will  be  no  conviction  of  the  star-route 
plunderers.  They  are  too  intimately  connected  with  the  po- 
litical authorities  at  Washington,  and  their  plunder  amounts 
to  over  nine  million  dollars.  There  are  only  one  or  two  in- 
stances in  the  recent  political  history  of  the  country  where 
large  political  thieving  has  come  to  grief — Boss  Tweed,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  whisky  ring,  in  Grant's  ad- 
ministration. Tweed  died  poor,  and  in  prison.  General 
Grant's  friends  survived,  and  are  now  prosperous  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Brady  will  never  be  punished. 


It  is  said  that  the  Pope  has  expressed  himself  as  strongly 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  land-league.  If  we  were 
not  such  a  thorough  admirer  of  the  Pope,  and  did  not  be- 
lieve in  his  political  infallibility,  we  might  think  that  his  con- 
scientious scruples  upon  the  land-league  business  had  come 
somewhat  late.  We  will  venture,  however,  to  remark  that  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that  his  holiness  of  the  seven  hills  did  not 
discover  the  dangerous  tendency  of  these  communistic  prin- 
ciples until  the  English  government  had  pronounced  the 
league  an  illegal  and  dangerous  organization,  and  suppressed 
it  by  sending  the  leaders  to  prison. 


'  Anglican  abomination "  and  "  Protestant  Episcopal 
sham"  is  the  way  that  Archbishop  Alemany  vicariously 
through  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  Maynooth  priests,  in  his 
"  Catholic  family  journal,  devoted  to  the  propagation  and 
defense  of  Catholic  principles,"  describes  the  Episcopal 
Church, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  "  Cress" 
has  the  following  interesting  paragraph  about  costly  dia- 
monds and  their  owners  :  "  The  handsomest  diamonds  I 
have  ever -seen  in  this  country  belonged  to  the.  prima  don?ta, 
Madame  Ambre,  and  once  formed  a  part  of  the  crown  jewels 
of  Holland.  A  necklace  was  made  of  a  band  of  pliable  gold, 
studded  with  large  stones  ;  from  it  hung  pendants  of  full- 
blown roses,  rosebuds  and  leaves  in  clusters  ;  the  flowers 
were  incrusted  with  diamonds,  and  the  leaves  composed  en- 
tirely of  emeralds  ;  from  these  depended  in  turn  a  floral 
fringe  of  fine  diamonds,  and  when  worn,  the"fairy-like  splen- 
dor of  the  ornament  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  No  wonder 
the  singer  had  two  policemen  behind  the  scenes  when  she 
had  it  on.  The  necklace  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  sent  Gen- 
eral Sherman's  daughter  on  her  marriage  could  not  be  com- 
pared to  it,  and  though  the  papers  estimated  the  value  of  it 
at  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  a  custom-house 
inspector  told  me  it  was  valued  at  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 
The  handsomest  necklace  ever  worn  in  private  life  in  this 
country  belongs  to  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford,  of  California.  It 
is  made  in  the  form  of  marguerites,  and  cost  eighty-six  thou- 
sand dollars.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin  has  over  eighty  thousand 
dollars;  worth  of  diamonds,  and  the  superb  ruby  that  the  famous 
Lola  Montez  was  so  fond  of  wearing  in  her  abundant  hair. 
It  is  now  mounted  as  a  pin,  and  always  attracts  much  atten- 
tion. Anna  Louise  Carey  is  said  to  own  the  largest  and  most 
perfect  emerald  in  the  world.  It  was  bought  at  the  sale  of 
Queen  Isabella's  jewels  in  Paris,  weighs  twenty-three  carats, 
and  is  valued  at  fifty  thousand  dollars.  It  is  set  in  a  broad 
band  of  Roman  gold,  studded  with  twenty-four  large  dia- 
monds. Apropos  of  our  favorite  contralto,  she  has  sold  her 
house  in  Portland,  and  is  going  to  New  York  to  reside.  She 
has  sung  into  her  treasury  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  Mrs.  John  W.  Mackav  claims  to  have  the  largest 
sapphire  in  the  world.  It  was  bought  from  a  Polish  noble- 
man for  eight  hundred  thousand  francs,  is  of  the  most 
superb  blue,  and  over  an  inch  in  diameter.  She  has  also  a 
set  of  coral  of  the  faint  pink  which  resembles  opals.  It  in- 
cludes sixteen  pieces  for  the  toilet,  and  each  piece  is  set  in 
diamonds.  The  whole  is  valued  at  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars.  Rubies  are  only  sapphires  of  another 
color.  The  largest  on  record  belongs  to  the  crown  jewels, 
and  among  them  is  one  that  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  never 
fails  to  wear  on  state  occasions.  The  taste  for  diamonds 
seems  about  as  common  as  that  for  bread  and  butter.  It 
pervades  all  classes,  including  circus  performers  ;  and  the 
leading  equestriennes  of  the  different  circuses  boast  of  soli- 
taires that  vie  with  those  of  our  society  queens.  Madame 
Ehse,  the  famous  bare-back  tider  of  Paris,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  a  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  rides  in  a  cos- 
tume in  which  diamonds  take  the  place  of  spangles  on  her 
tarlatan  skirts,  and  an  arch  of  these  starry  stones  bridges  her 
dusky  hair.  Janauschek  has  a  wonderfully  beautiful  collec- 
tion of  jewelry,  including  a  set  of  turquoise,  in  which  the 
stones  number  over  five  thousand,  and  a  curious  set  of  car- 
buncles given  her  by  a  Turkish  dignitary  who  saw  her  play  at 
Vienna.  In  the  role  of 'Lady  Deadlock' she  never  wears 
less  than  seventy-five  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  jewels." 


who  knew"her  in  France,  likes  her  immensely,  is  amused  by 
her  broad  jokes  and  stories,  and  what  the  Prince  of  Swells 
likes  every  lesser  swell  accepts,  even  with  much  wincing. 
The  Prince's  entertainers  are  usually  at  their  wits'  ends  to 
know  how  to  exorcise  the  demon  of  ennui  which  haunts  him. 
Hence  comes  Mrs.  R.'s  chance,  for  she,  it  is  well  known,  can 
drive  the  fiend  away  when  no  one  else  can.  Of  the  famous 
American  beauty,  a  story  is  told  in  English  high  life  calcu- 
lated to  give  a  just  impression  of  our  outri  manners  in  the 
land  of  her  birth.  Once  upon  a  time,  in  New  York,  a  flour- 
ishing hotel-keeper's  wife,  an  influential  editor's  wife,  and 
Mrs.  R.,  went  with  their  husbands  and  invited  guests  yacht- 
ing over  the  western  sea.  One  day,  after  dinner,  when  the 
ladies  had  retired,  as  the  gentlemen  sat  at  their  wine,  they 
were  astonished  to  hear  three  silvery  voices  calling  down 
through  the  skylight,  "  Say,  you  fellows,  guess  to  whom  each 
of  these  belong."  Looking  up,  the  gentlemen  saw  three  pairs 
of  plump  little  feet  and — limbs  swinging  airily  just  above  the 
table.  "  Queer  manners  they  must  have  over  in  America  !  " 
is  the  invariable  chorus  to  this  story  when  told  in  England. 


A    MICHIGANDER'S    TRIALS    IN    FRANCE. 


Although  not  yet  publicly  announced,  (says  Olive  Logan 
in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,)  the  betrothal  of  Miss  Amy 
Crocker,  of  California,  to  Mr.  Charles  A.  Gillig  is  widely 
known  to  be  a  fait  accompli.  In  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  etiquette  in  good  society,  the  bridegroom-elect  tells  of  it 
to  all  their  mutual  friends.  The  bride-elect  is  an  heiress, 
and  is  one  of  the  gentlest-mannered,  sweetest-voiced,  most 
pretty-faced  maidens  I  ever  met.  Her  choice  for  a  husband 
has  fallen  well.  Young  Mr.  Gillig  is  just  at  manhood's 
threshold,  full  of  life  and  spirits,  well  educated,  gentlemanly, 
and  he  has  had  peculiarly  advantageous  training  as  a  busi- 
ness man.  It  was  a  sight  to  admire,  to  behold  this  youthful 
pair  on  the  day  of  the  meeting  of  Americans  at  Exeter  Hall, 
walking  down  the  Strand  at  the  head  of  the  procession  of 
two  or  three  thousand  Americans,  who  gathered  at  the  Ex- 
change prior  to  the  hour  of  assembling  at  the  hall.  Both 
so  young  and  pretty,  they  looked  like  a  couple  of  lovers  in 
Dresden  china,  with  their  rosy  cheeks,  their  bright  eyes,  and 
their  affectionate  demeanor.  The  bride's  mother  walked 
next  the  daughter,  and  I  matronized  the  gentleman  on  the 
other  hand  ;  and  so  we  walked  on  through  the  busy  Strand 
four  abreast,  bound  to  the  solemn  place  of  rendezvous,  where 
so  many  tears  were  to  be  shed  in  homage  to  our  lost  Presi- 
dent 

A  number  of  years  ago  (says  the  London  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Gazette)  our  American  women  certainly  had  a 
reputation  abroad  for  beauty,  which  they  have  no  longer. 
During  the  fast  days  of  the  Second  Empire,  the  showiest 
women  in  Europe  were  certain  Americans  attached  to  the 
court  of  the  frivolous  Euge'nie.  To  those  dashing  days  be- 
longed "  Maria  Monk's  daughter,"  whose  private  relations 
with  the  High  Chamberlain  introduced  her  to  the  circle 
which  would  have  repudiated  her  had  it  suspected  her  to  be 
an  escaped  nun's  daughter,  and  the  future  authoress  of  an 
autobiographical  romance  showing  various  phases  of  an  ad- 
venturess's career.     In  that  same  court  figured  largely  the 

Mrs.  R s,  whose  name  is  to  be  found  occasionally  among 

English  fashionable  news  as  singing  somewhere  or  other — 
at  Lord  D.'s  or  Lady  C.'s.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  Mrs.  R. 
was  a  celebrated  Boston  beauty.  Later  she  went  to  New 
York,  and  there  married  a  wealthy  merchant,  who  was  madly 
in  love  with  her.  Then  she  was  at  the  apogee  of  her  tran- 
scendent beauty,  and  created  such  a  whirlwind  and  tempest 
of  admiration  as  probably  no  beauty  in  America  has  ever 
done  before  or  since.  During  the  fast  and  furious  fun  of  the 
masquerade  empire  she  appeared  in  Paris,  and  charmed  the 
court  by  her  singing.  When  the  crash  came,  and  the  mock 
empire  fell  again  into  the  thing  of  shreds  and  patches  it 
really  was,  Mrs.  R.  quietly  took  herself  off  with  one  of  the 
shreds  or  patches  to  an  oriental  region,  where  the  shred  or 
patch  found  influence  and  occupation.  Within  a  year  or 
two,  she  has  reappeared  in  London  with  a  cracked  and  bat- 
tered voice,  and  only  withered  remains  of  beauty.  She  is 
much  ridiculed  for  her  pretensions,  and  scorned  for  her  his- 
tory. Nevertheless,  she  is  received  among  the  swells,  for 
the  very  good  reason  in  British  swelldom  that  the  chief  swell, 


Chit-Chat. 

New  Yorkers  with  nothing  to  do  play  lawn-tennis  on  the 
top  floors  of  private  houses. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  distinguished  himself  by  design- 
ing a  new  plaid  in  green,  red,  and  white,  and  his  wife  and 
daughters  encourage  him  by  wearing  suits  made  of  it. 

Mr.  Whistler,  the  eccentric  artist,  wears  a  large  fur  cape 
attached  to  his  coat — a  fashion  which,  it  is  said,  will  be 
adopted  by  gentlemen  generally  in  London. 

What  is  a  ?nouche  ?  A  mouche  is  an  audacious  accessory 
which  sets  off  and  adds  a  piquant  charm  to  a  toilet,  like  the 
patch  of  black  velvet  attached  formerly  at  the  corner  of  the 
mouth  of  a  marquise.  The  ankle -bracelets  of  Mesdames 
Tallien  and  Re'camier  were  mouches.  Mouches,  too,  are  the 
Noah's- ark  jewelry,  portes-bonheur,  brooches  in  the  shape 
of  crabs  or  monkeys,  ear-rings  simulating  the  owl,  or  the 
cockatoo,  or  butterflies. 

Cats  appear  in  brooches  and  earrings.  The  favorite  pet 
of  George  Sand,  Balzac,  Michelet,  and  many  other  geniuses, 
is  in  high  favor  just  now.  Serpents  coil  around  the  arms 
and  in  the  hair  of  our  fashionable  women  ;  but  the  nouveauti 
des  nowveautis  is  the  justaucorfis  Valois.  It  is  to  be 
made  of  kid-glove  skin  in  two  colors,  silver-gray,  or  blonde, 
shaped  tight  to  the  figure  like  a  cuirass,  and  embroidered 
wnth  threads  of  gold  or  silver.  The  stand-up  collar  is  lined 
with  satin  and  a  frill  of  stiff  lace.  With  this  body  a  heavy 
skirt  of  moire  or  velvet  ought  to  be  worn. 

When  King  Alfonso  received  the  garter  from  the  hands  of 
the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  the  scene  recalled  mediaeval 
days.  The  king  himself  wore  the  ancient  court  costume, 
and  much  resembled  the  portraits  of  his  Bourbon  ancestors. 
Around  him,  in  magnificent  costumes,  stood  the  grandees 
and  their  wives,  and  on  thet  left  were  the  three  infantas — 
Dona  Isabella,  in  a  dark  blue  brocade,  with  splendid  sap- 
phires and  diamonds  ;  Dona  Paz  and  Dona  Eulalia,  in  pale 
blue  velours  frappi  and  pearls.  Queen  Christina  wore  a 
beautiful  train,  covered  with  lace,  and  had  a  diadem  of  pearls 
and  brilliants. 

The  authorities  say  that  for  the  coming  winter  very  deli- 
cate tints  will  be  in  favor  for  note-paper,  white  and  cream 
being  the  most  popular  ones.  Those,  however,  who  run 
after  strange  and  eccentric  fancies  have  two  new  and  pro- 
nounced colors,  which  will  doubtless  appeal  successfully  to 
their  favor — one  a  pistachio  green,  and  the  other  an  old- 
china  blue.  Decorations  in  high  colors  are  sometimes  ad- 
ded to  those  given  to  pro?wnci  stationer)7,  and  there  is  at 
present  a  fancy  for  having  the  given  name,  or  initials  of  the 
full  name,  in  gold  or  colored  bronze,  placed  diagonally  across 
the  upper  left  corner  of  the  sheet. 

The  finest  floors  are  said  to  be  seen  in  Russia.  For  those 
of  the  highest  grade  tropical  woods  are  exclusively  em- 
ployed. Fir  and  pine  are  never  used,  as,  in  consequence 
of  their  stick)'  character,  they  attract  and  retain  dust -and 
dirt,  and  thereby  soon  become  blackened.  Pitch-pine,  too, 
is  liable  to  shrink,  even  after  being  well  seasoned.  The 
mosaic  wood  floors  in  Russia  are  often  of  extraordinary 
beauty.  One  in  the  summer  palace  is  of  small  squares  of 
ebony  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl.  A  considerable  trade  is 
done  in  Dantzic  and  Riga  by  exporting  small  blocks  of 
oak  for  parquet  floors.  There  is  an  active  demand  for 
these  abroad,  but  none  in  England. 

"One  thing,"  says  a  Paris  correspondent,  "must  be  ac- 
corded to  French  women — they  dress  for  a  purpose,  and  to 
suit  ever)'  occasion.  You  will  never  see  a  Parisienne  mix  up 
two  epochs  in  her  toilet.  I  have  often  noticed  English 
women  charmingly  dressed,  whose  whole  appearance  was 
spoiled  by  a  trinket  or  a  bow  of  ribbon  that  marred  the  har- 
mony of  their  appearance.  It  takes  so  little  to  strike  a  false 
note — gloves  of  the  wrong  color,  badly-made  boots,  or  (the 
greatest  reproach  we  make  to  our  fair  English  sisters)  un 
mauvais  juponnage.  The  set  of  the  petticoat  and  skirt  is 
half  the  battle.  Watch  the  little  French  ouvricre,  as  she 
trips  along  on  a  rainy  day,  holding  up  her  shabby  but  well- 
fitting  gown  with  inimitable  grace.  Her  short,  neat  jupon 
has  just  the  right  set  and  length  ;  the  tightly-drawn 
stocking  and  neat  little  boot  will  come  home,  after  her  day's 
walk,  without  a  speck  on  them. 

"  Queen  Isabella,"  says  Lucy  Hooper,  "  gave  a  grand  re- 
ception a  few  days  before  her  departure  from  Paris,  which 
was  very  numerously  attended.  Our  beautiful  county  woman, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Mackay,  was  there,  looking  bright  and  blooming, 
despite  the  fatigue  of  her  recent  tour  with  Mr.  Mackay 
through  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Russia.  There  was  also  pres- 
ent that  eccentric  English  lady  of  rank  who  distinguished 
herself  by  going  to  one  of  the  queen's  receptions,  just  after 
the  sale  of  the  royal  jewels,  wearing  a  necklace  of  rubies 
and  rose-diamonds  of  a  very  peculiar  pattern,  which  she 
had  bought  at  the  sale,  and  the  setting  of  which  had  been 
designed  by  the  queen  herself.  The  royal  hostess  recog- 
nized her  own  late  ornament  with  a  gasp,  and  paid  but  little 
attention  to  the  wearer  throughout  the  evening.  Of  course, 
there  was  no  harm  in  her  ladyship's  wearing  the  necklace  ; 
but  the  want  of  tact  displayed  in  thus  parading  it  under  the 
eyes  of  its  former  owner  was  something  marvelous  even  for 
an  Englishwoman." 


The  Effect  of  His  French  on  the  Natives. 


The  sun  rose  bright  and  fair  the  first  morning  we  were 
in  France.  On  our  arrival  at  Boulogne,  my  wife,  who,  "  al- 
though on  pleasure  bent,  she  had  a  frugal  mind,"  moved  an 
amendment  that  we  could  see  all  the  town  on  foot,  as  we  were 
to  stay  a  week  or  so.  and  the  town  was  not  large,  but  that  if 
I  cared  to  get  a  carriage,  we  misht  go  into  the  country,  and 
see  sunny  France — real,  rural  France.  Going  to  the  stand 
I  hailed  a  driver.  "  Do  you  speak  English  ? "  "  Oh,  yaas." 
"  All  right ;  drive  out  into  the  country  ;  take  us  out 
one  road  and  back  another  —  any  direction  you  please." 
The  driver  said  "  yaas,"  as  before,  and  we  rattled  up  the 
street,  with  its  cobbly  pavement.  Suddenly  we  turned  from 
the  harbor,  and  drove  up  a  street  to  the  summit  of  a  hill. 
The  driver  stopped,  and  waved  his  hand,  evidently  inviting 
attention  to  the  splendid  panorama  of  town  and  country  that 
lay  below.  Having  enjoyed  this  prospect  for  some  time,  I 
suddenly  recollected  that  I  was  not  paying  the  driver  for 
standing  still,  so  I  said  :  "  All  right,  old  man  :  that's  very 
fine.  You  can  go  ahead  now."  At  last  a  turn  brought 
us  out  on  the  front  street  again,  but  nearer  the  sea  than 
where  we  started.  The  driver  looked  smilingly  on  us. 
"Look  here,"  said  I,  glaring  at  him;  "are  you  going 
into  the  country  or  are  you  not?"  "Oh.  yes,"  said  he, 
and  he  began  to  rattle  off  something  in  French.  It  now  began 
to  dawn  upon  me  that  he  knew  as  little  English  as  I  knew 
French.  I  went  back  into  the  carriage  in  despair.  "  Drive 
on,"  I  yelled;  "move — proceed  —  get  out  of  here."  I  got 
out  my  "Tourists'  French  Pronouncing  Hand-Book  for  the 
Use  of  Travelers  Who  have  Only  an  Imperfect  Knowledge 
of  the  French  Language — Sixth  Edition."  The  first  column 
gave  the  English  phrase,  the  next  the  corresponding  French, 
etc.,  and  the  third  the  pronunciation.  I  ran  down  the 
column,  reading  aloud,  "What  is  usual  to  give?"  "We 
leave  it  entirely  to  yourself"  (of  all  phrases  I  hate  this  is  the 
w-orst)  ;  "  Put  my  portmanteau  into  the  cab  ;"  "  Tell  the 
driver  where  to  take  me  "(I  wish  we  could  put  that  into 
practice)  ;  "  Good  day  ;  thanks  for  your  attention."  "  That's 
the  last.  It  now  goes  into  the  journey  by  railway."  "  Can't 
you  find  the  word  '  country  '  anywhere  ?  "  said  my  wife.  "  The 
nearest  I  come  to  it  is  this  :  '  Of  the  inhabitants  of  countries.' 
1  Des  habitants  dedifferents  Pays,'  pronounced  'Dais  ahbee- 
tang  de  deefairang  Paiyee.'  I'll  try  l  Pays  :  on  him."  I  now- 
stepped  out  again.  We  were  in  a  secluded  street.  "  See 
here,"  said  I.  He  looked  resigned.  "Would  you  mind 
driving  to  the  paiyee  ? — la  paiyee,  you  know — les  paiyee — 
du  paiyee — des  paiyee — see  ?  Some  of  them  must  be  right." 
We  anxiously  watched  his  puzzled  face  for  signs  of  intelli- 
gence. "  Savai  voo  le  sh'maing  ?"'  asked  the  driver.  "It's 
your  inning  this  time,  old  man  ;  you've  got  me  there.  I 
don't  savai  voo  worth  a  cent,  I  regret  to  say."  Here  a 
grand  idea  struck  me.  I  went  to  a  lone  tree  that  stood  near, 
and  calling  his  attention  to  it,  gave  a  magnificent  sweep  of 
my  arm  toward  the  horizon.  "  Oh,  wee,  wee,"  said  he,  with 
pleasure  beaming  from  his  countenance,  and  I  once  more 
got  into  the  one-horse  shay.  We  rattled  along  the  stony 
street,  and  partly  ascended  another  hill,  until  we  came  to  a 
trim  little  park,  with  many  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers.  The 
cabman  stopped  and  descended  from  his  seat,  beaming  at 
me  for  approval.  "  Voolai  voo  allai  o  Park  ? "  "  You'll 
have  to  talk  better  English  than  that,  if  you  want  me  to 
answer  you."  With  a  loud  voice  he  called  to  a  person  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street — evidently  an  acquaintance.  The 
party  came  across,  and  the  driver,  with  many  expressive 
gestures,  and  pointing  scornfully  at  me  several  times,  spoke 
to  the  new  arrival.  Addressing  me,  the  stranger  said  :  "  Le 
cochai — he  not  know  what  you  want  him  to  do."  "You've 
hit  it  the  first  time.  I  want  him  to  drive  us  into  the  country 
— away  out."  He  translated  that  to  the  cocher,  who  rapidly 
and  indignantly  answered.  Then  to  me  the  stranger  ex- 
pounded :  "  He  say — le  cochai — why  you  not  tell  him  zat 
before?  He  willing  to  drive  anywhere  you  want,  but  he  sink 
you  might  tell  him  what  your  pleasure  is — to  drive." 
"  Great  heavens  !  Why,  I've  been  talking  of  nothing 
else  for  the  last  two  hours."  Once  more  we  left  the 
little  park  and  climbed  slowly  up  the  hill,  past  the  old  town. 
By  and  by  we  passed  a  chateau  or  two  surrounded  by  high 
walls  and  dense  foliage,  and  then  we  began  to  ascend  from 
the  valley.  "  You  may  turn  back  now,"  I  said  to  the  driver. 
"Yaas,"  said  he,  comine  to  his  old  word  again,  but  keeping 
steadily  on.  "I  believe,"  said  I,  as  a  chill  came  over  me, 
"that  old  imbecile  will  drive  on  till  we  meet  some  one  who 
speaks  French  and  English  if  it  takes  till  this  time  next 
year."  I  stopped  him,  and  going  to  the  horse's  head,  led 
the  animal  into  the  road  that  turned  to  the  left,  and  then 
pointing  down  it,  got  in  again.  It  was  a  delightful  leafy  coun- 
try lane,  which  brought  us  to  a  fine  old  chateau  of  stone  and 
red  brick,  with  quaint  turrets  and  many  little  balconies,  and 
a  moss-grown  roof  that  had  once  been  red  tile.  Here  the 
road  stopped.  I  hurriedly  caught  the  horse  by  the  head,  and 
tried  to  turn  him  round  before  the  inmates  came  out,  but  was 
too  late.  A  portly  and  exceedingly  French  gentleman 
stepped  from  one  of  the  windows  to  the  lawn,  while  several 
servants,  quieting  a  dog,  appeared  at  the  iron  gate.  The 
portly  individual  called.  I  feared  it  was  for  the  dog.  But 
two  rather  pretty  young  ladies  answered  him  by  stepping 
from  the  window  recess,  where  they  had  been  concealed,  and 
evidently  laughing  at  us.  Alas  !  they  also  spoke  in  French. 
"Well,  this  is  at  least  a  relief,"  I  said.  "The  first  good- 
looking  girls  I've  seen  in  France.  If  that  one  in  white  knew 
how  to  do  up  her  hair,  she  would  be-  decidedly  handsome." 
The  young  lady  referred  to  instantly  replied  :  "  Thank  you, 
sir  ;  and  in  return  for  your  suggestion  I  shall  be  happy  to 
explain  to  my  father  to  what  cause  we  are  indebted  for  the 
pleasure  of  this  visit."  I  collapsed.  "  My  husband,"  said 
my  wife,  "thought  this  road  led  to  the  sea.  If  you  would 
kindly  tell  the  driver  that  we  want  to  go  back  to  Boulogne 
by  way  of  the  cliffs,  it  would  be  a  great  sendee  to  us."  They 
directed  the  cocher.  Silence  reigned  as  we  went  back.  "  I 
wonder,"  said  I,  at  last,  "  if  they  would  hang  a  person  in 
France  for  throwing  a  cocher  like  ours  over  the  cliff?"  My 
wife  looked  dreamily  at  the  sun,  setting  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel, and  mildly  replied  :  "  It's  a  good  thing  they  don't  hang 
a  person  in  France  for  making  silly  blunders,  or  I  fear  I 
would  soon  be  a  widow."— Luke  Sharp  in  Detrott  Free  Press, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  of  full 
weight  and  absolute  purity,  see 
your  grocer  supplies  you  with 


KINCSFORD'S 
OSWEGO 


STARCH. 


ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.'S 


CHOCOLATE. 


ARBUGKLES 

ARIOSA 


COFFEE 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

AGENTS. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ATTRACTIONS  I 

Ha  vine  for  the  past  four  months  employed  the  full  force  of  our 
FACTORY  in  the  preparation  of  a  stock  of  goods  for  the  FALL  and 
HOLIDAY  trade  that  should  surpass  all  exhibitions  heretofore 
made  by  us,  we  now  offer  an  assortment  of  DIAMOND  WORK, 
FL\E  JEWELRY,  and  NOVELTIES  that  will  stand  the  test  of  the 
closest  criticisms  as  to  STYLE,  QUALITY,  and  PRICE. 

In  imported  goods,  our  facilities  enable  us  to  offer  the  best  man- 
ufactures of  WATCHES,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  CLOCKS, 
etc.,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

Our  assortment  is  beyond  question  the  LARGEST,  the  FINEST, 
and  the  CHEAPEST  on  this  coast. 

All  goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  no  deviation  in  price. 

Orders  by  mail  will  be  promptly  and  carefully  answered  on  the 
same  terms  as  though  selections  were  made  in  person. 

GEO.  G.  SHREVE  k  GO. 

NO   MONTGOMERY  STREET. 
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}        BUSH   STREET. 

THE   LARCE8T  STOCK!     THE    LATEST  STYLES! 

CALL    AND    SEE     BEFORE    PURCHASING  I 

Goods   Shown  with   Pleasure. 

^Afl/FACTURltKS  °°- 


HOUSEKEEPERS  I 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WlNDEL  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods.  Paintingb,  Trunks,  etc,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one-half  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  against  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  so  years 


GUT  THIS  GUT  I 


We  predict  the  time  will  come  when  all.  our  friends,  en- 
emies, subscribers,  and  every  reasonable  person  will  pur- 
chase their  Household  Furniture  of  TERRY  &  CO.,  747 
Market  Street,  opposite  Dupont.  They  sell  Carpets,  Stoves, 
Crockery,  Elegant  Chamber  Sets,  Parlor  Suits,  Pianos,  Pic- 
tures, Oil  Paintings— in  fact,  everything  you  can  ask  for. 
They  treat  you  liberally,  give  you  what  you  buy,  and  never 
lose"  a  customer. 

Always  remember  TERRY  &  CO.'S  Mammoth  Furniture 
and  Art  Emporium,  747  Market  Street,  opposite  Dupont. 

>  OTE.— The  above  fills  a  want  tbe  public  have  long  felt.  It  has 
already  grown  into  a  large  enterprise.  Tet  it  is  nothing  com- 
pared to  what  it  will  be,  as  our  readers  find  out  what  a  nice  place 
it  is  to  visit,  and  to  buy  goods. 


GUTTING  PACKING  CO. 

17   TO    41    MAIN    STREET, 

PACK  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST 
California  Canned   Fruits  ! 

Fresh  Fruit,  Refined  White  Sugar,  and  best  materials  only  used. 


RECEIVED  SEPTEMBER  1. 


LONDON  FALL1WINTER  STYLES 

Embracing  many  novelties  in  CASSIMERES,  SUITINGS,  and  VEST- 
DfGS,  manufactured  for  and  imported  exclusively  by  us. 

BULLOCK  &  /ONES,  ioj  Montgomery  St. 
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WU1  core  MALABIAL  DISEASES,  VITAL- 
IZE the  system,  purify  and  cleanse  the  LIV- 
ER and  KIDXEVS,  and  effectually  arrest  the 
ravages  of  the  dreadfnl  ALCOHOL  HABIT,  Dip. 
SOHANIA. 

For  sale  by  an  Druggists  and  Wine  Merchants 


FREE    EXHIBITION 

JAPANESE  ART. 
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22  Geary  Street—Open  Evenings. 

Tallies  Harked  on  all  the  Pieces. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


A 


OTICE—THE    TRADE  AND  THE 

Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Sir.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upc* 
the  side,  "Macondrav  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  label,  "  Macon  dray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
he  Pacific  Coast." 


MACONDRAY  &  CO;, 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


REMOVAL 


JOHX    MIDDLETON, 

(Successor  to  Middle  ton  &  Famsworth), 

COAL    DEALER, 

Has  Kemovcd  to 

10    POST    STREET. 


PAPER  WAREHOUSE 

BONESTELL  ALLEN  &  GO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

ALL    KINDS    OF    PAPER. 

413   AM)    415    SAJfSOME    STREET, 

SAX  FRANCISCO. 


HOPEiDEAF 

Dr.  Peck's  Artificial  Ear  Drums 

PEBFECTXT  RESTORE  TBE  HEARDfO 

and  perform  tbe  wort  of  the  Natural  Dram, 
Always  in  position,  bat  invisible  te  others. 

All  Conversation  and  even  whispers  heard  dis- 
tinctly. We  refer  to  thosa  using  them.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular  with  testimonials.  Address, 
H.  P.  K.  PECK  &  CO.,  853  Broadway,  ?few  Tort. 


Dblos  Lake. 


Hosmer  P.  McKoon 


LAKE    &    McKOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

310  Pine  Street,  Booms  IS.  13,  and  14, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


JOHJY  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,    MINE 

^*~      and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Draggists*  Glassware. 


ff*X/>  a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free 

*  QQ  -  Address  ft  pALPFTT  S  CO,,  Portland,  Me.  " 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


DRAMA. 

There  is  no  one  so  strong  of  heart  as  to  read 
"  Bleak  House"  without  shedding  a  few  comfortable 
tears.  I  say  comfortable  advisedly,  for  there  is  little 
of  salt  or  bitter  in  the  tears  one  drops  upon  a  ficti- 
tious woe,  and  when  the  feelings  have  been  wrought 
to  a  stiained  pitch  by  the  skillful  touch  of  the  artful 
writer,  these  unmeaning  little  showers  are  wonder- 
fully relieving.  There  is  a  tear  or  two  for  the  hap- 
less Lady  Dedlock,  found  in  the  gray  dawn  lying 
stark  and  dead  across  the  rusty  gateway  of  the 
pauper's  burying-ground  ;  there  is  a  rain  of  them 
over  poor  Richard  Carstone  "  beginning  the  world 
again,"  after  the  long  delays  and  cheating  hopes 
of  chancery  had  sapped  his  young  life  and  strength 
away.  But  when  the  master  writes  of  little  Jo  : 
"The  light  is  come  upon  the  dark  benighted  way. 
Dead  !  Dead,  vour  majesty.  Dead,  my  lords  and 
gentlemen.  Dead,  right  reverends  and  wrong  rever- 
ends of  every  order.  Dead,  men  and  women  bom 
with  heavenly  compassion  in  your  hearts,  and  dying 
thus  around  us  every  day,"  then  one  feels  an  irresis- 
tible desire  to  struggle  through  one's  grief,  and  get 
up  and  reform  the  whole  British  constitution.  One 
quite  forgets  the  American  pauper,  and  is  visited 
with  a  strong  inclination  to  lift  the  English  waif  from 
the  mire  of  the  London  streets.  The  American  pauper 
has  not  vet  been  written  up  with  the  power  and  pathos 
which  make  him  an  object  of  interest.  You  may 
find  him  in  the  Sunday-school  books,  perhaps,  but 
the  mighty  minds  of 'the  nation  have  not  yet 
been  diverted  into  the  Sunday-school  channel,  and 
his  day  is  yet  to  come.  Meanwhile  we  may  break 
our  hearts  over  little  To,  for  we  have  surely  had 
him  before  us  in  the  flesh,  even  amidst  incongruous 
surroundings.  Was  not  that  he,  stepped  from  the 
very  pages  of  the  book,  who  retired  behind  the  fat 
beadle  the  other  night,  after  he  had  succeeded  in 
proving  that  he  would  make  a  most  unsatisfactory 
witness?  But  what  an  admirable  juror  would  Jo  be 
in  a  latter-day  murder  trial.  "  He  don't  know  nothink 
about  nothink."  We  thought  we  hadseenjoafew  years 
ago  at  the  old  California,  when  the  great  German  trage- 
dienne. Janauschek,  forsook  Medea  and  Deborah  for 
Lady  Dedlock  and  Hortense.  They  say  that  Charles 
Dickens  could  not  draw  a  great  lady  ;  but,  such  as 
he  drew,  Janauschek  made  of  her.  She  had  not  the 
elegant  figure  nor  the  handsome  face  of  her  haughty 
ladyship  ;  but  one  felt  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
book  as  she  moved  about  the  rich  fire-lit  drawing- 
rooms  of  the  "  place,"  in  Lincolnshire,  in  her  shining 
diamonds  and  falling  laces,  arrayed  in  the  rich  som- 
bre hues  which  harmonize  with  the  mellow  autumn 
of  middle  age.  She  had  the  manners  of  the  %rande 
dame,  and  fought  her  subtle,  invisible  war  with  Mr. 
Tulkinghorn-with  all  the  art  of  a  woman  of  the  world. 
Such  strong  pictures  live  long  in  the  memory.  The 
daubs,  and  chromos  and  outline  drawings  which  come 
after  seem  all  the  coarser  by  comparison.  Who  will 
not  remember  how  thrillmgly  quiet,  how  exquisitely 
tender  was  the  scene  of  her  revelation  of  herself  to 
Esther  Suramerson  ?  How  the  unholy  gods ' '  guyed  " 
this  scene  the  other  night,  and  how  unerringly  right 
their  godships  always  are  ;  for  Miss  Eva  West,  at 
best,  has  not  a  still,  small  voice.  One  learns  not  to 
heed  its  roar  when  she  is  a  dashing  soubrette ;  but 
when  it  peals  out  like  a  war  trumpet  inspiring  a  cav- 
alrv  n-giment,  under  such  excessively  distressing  cir- 
cumstances as  Lady  Dedlock's  interview  with  her 
daughter,  the  effect  is.  perhaps,  singular.  Miss 
West's  Lady  Dedlock.  however,  might  be  pardoned, 
in  view  of  the  surprisingly  dull  young  woman  whom 
the  management  furnished  as  a  daughter  for  the  oc- 
casion. The  prompter  really  has  no  business  intrud- 
ing upon  such  a  holy  and  tender  scene ;  but  the 
young  woman  was  much  given  to  full  pauses.  Upon 
the  occasion  of  the  first  pause,  the  unhappy  prompter 
must  have  pumped  his  lungs  empty  with  a  big  stage 
whisper.  The  young  woman  stared  helplessly  and 
appealingly  at  the  gods.  The  prompter  gave  her 
the  lines  in  a  suppressed  shriek.  Still  un- 
hearing,  she  gazed  with  plaintive  dumbness 
at  the  flies.  The  prompter  howled.  The  young 
woman  remained  speechless.  At  last  it  occurred  to 
Lady  Dedlock  to  prompt  her,  and  the  play  went  on. 
But  this  little  halt  in  the  proceedings  may  be  said  to 
have  lost  something  of  the  pathos  of  the  situation. 
Another  bewildering  effect  in  the  production  of  "  Jo  " 
was  the  doubling  up  of  the  more  useful  members  of 
the  company  ;  for  Miss  Ada  Deaves.  who  is  in  one 
scene  a  pretty  handmaid,  lighting  the  fires  of  jeal- 
ousy in  the  rather  combustible  bosom  of  Mademoi- 
selle Hortense,  is  in  the  next  a  London  slavey.  And 
the  books  of  Charles  Dickens  are  so  thickly  studded 
with  minor  characters,  drawn  in  with  a  clever  stroke 
or  two.  that  one  must  stop  to  think  whether  the 
pretty  Rosa  has  had  a  come-down  in  the  world,  or 
whether  this  is  a  bit  of  overdone  economy.  Mrs. 
Saunders  in  one  act  is  the  typical  English  house- 
keeper, looking  quite  at  home  in  the  garments  of  an 
antique  fashion  and  among  the  stately  furnishings  of 
Chesney  Wold.  It  is  inharmonious  that  she  should 
be  transformed  in  a  later  act  into  a  shrill-voiced  old 
harridan,  with  a  black  eye  and  an  assortment  of  flut- 
tering rags.  The  "Jo"  is  worthy  a  better  set- 
ting than  all  this  carelessness  implies.  When  Jenny 
Lee  was  a  clever  little  soubrette  at  the  California  it 
did  not  often  come  in  her  way  to  raise  a  responsive 
tear.  But  it  was  always  observed  that  she  seemed  to 
have  an  especial  liking  for  Charles  Dickens,  for  when- 
ever it  happened  that  he  held  the  stage  in  one  of 
those  jagged  clippings  which  they  call  "dramatiza- 
tion" of  his  tales,  she  always  clothed  herself  in  his 
very  fancies.  People  did  not  always  like  Madame 
Janauschek,  despite  her  art  and  finish,  for  the  great 
actress  was  cumbrous  in  her  style.  But  they  flocked 
in  crowds  to  see  her  do  so  curious  a  thing  as  play  the 
two  parts — the  silent,  imperious  Lady  Dedlock,  and 
the  shrill,  voluble,  fiercely  passionate  Hortense,  For 
your  public  will  flock  to  see  the  curious  when  they 
will  not  stay  to  see  the  great.  Therefore  it  happened 
that  there  was  a  goodly  number  to  see  the  little  street 
Arab  come  wandering  in,  begrimed,  rusty,  hoarse, 
uncared-for  ;  a  goodly  number  to  recognize  the  pic- 
ture, and  to  plant  that  beautiful  white  mile-stone  in 
an  artist's  life — a  hit  When  Jenny  Lee  went  to 
London  with  little  Jo,  great  ladies  took  her  under 
their  wing.  She  played  it  for  foundling  hospitals, 
for  orphan  asylums,  and  what  not,  and  the  faithful- 
ness of  the  little  picture  took  the  town  and  set  it  to 
weeping  afresh  the  very  tears  whose  spring  Charles 
Dickens  touched  so  very  long  ago.  It  is  easy  to  pic- 
ture the  little  wanderer  "  moving  on  "  upon  his  native 
pave,  so  to  speak.  I  can  imagine  a  hundred  pairs  of 
eyes  peering  down  from  the  gallery  across  the  flash- 
ing footlights  at  their  prototype  ;  a  hundred  pairs  of 
eyes  glancing  from  among  just  such  elf-locks,  shin- 
ing in  just  such  world-worn  little  faces,  rising  out 
from  just  such  rags,  for  I  think  the  times  would  go 
hard  with  the  little  street-sweepers  when  they  could 
!:o'.  raise  a  peany  to  take  them  to  see  little  Jo.     Did 


they  lean  upon  their  worn  brooms,  I  wonder,  and 
study  the  problems  of  their  hard  little  lives  when  first 
it  was  put  before  them  that  it  was  a  problem.  I 
have  no  doubt  they  did,  and  then  laughed  in  the 
wrong  place,  as  people  will,  to  cover  a  sudden  un- 
welcome gust  of  feeling,  and  yet  little  Jo  will  give  you 
something  to  laugh  at,  too,  for  he  is  but  a  boy,  and  a 
thorough  boy  this  artful  little  Jennie  Lee  makes  of 
him.  She  has  studied  him  in  every  phase.  She 
handles  the  crooked  broom  like  a  veteran  of  the 
crossing ;  can  catch  a  tossed  penny  on  the  fly,  and 
resents  a  suspected  guy,  or  a  bit  of  sham  sentiment, 
with  all  the  fierceness  of  the  native  street  Arab.  She 
plays  cunningly  upon  the  strings,  and  surprises  you 
into  a  laugh  as  she  startles  you  into  a  tear.  She 
has  studied  every  letter  of  the  book  in  its  brief 
sketches  of  Jo,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  she  has  stood 
with  attentive  eye  at  many  a  London  street  crossing 
as  well.  Indeed,  I  fancy  she  must  have  bought  that 
old  broom  from  off  the  very  dust  of  the  London 
streets,  for  there  is  a  warp  in  its  handle  which  art 
could  scarcely  give,  and  even  "  twelve  hundred 
performances  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  "  could 
not  have  so  worn  its  broom  to  a  stump.  How  like 
a  masterpiece  this  little  Jo  gleams  out  from  his  shabby 
support,  for  who  would  know  Mr.  Inspector  Bucket, 
who  was  indeed  distinguished  by  a  protective  way  of 
taking  his  prisoners  under  his  wing,  but  who  was 
quite  as  certainly  not  given  to  the  gymnastic  jerkings 
of  Mr.  Burnett.  One  really  feels  alarmed  at  the 
Baldwin  for  the  safety  of  his  fellow  creatures,  when 
he  lays  an  officer's  detaining  hand  upon  them.  His 
touch  is  sheathed  in  velvet,  but  it  is  as  if  he  had 
pressed  a  concealed  spring,  for  they  actually  rebound 
like  balls  which  have  been  dismissed  from  the  hand 
with  a  tense  clastic.  Mr.  Burnett  mumbles  his  words 
quite  as  he  always  did,  so  that  one  knows  very  little 
of  what  Mr.  Bucket  is  saying,  and  must  judge  his 
somewhat  colorless  Inspector  entirely  from  this  ex- 
traordinary laying  on  of  hands.  The  other  actors 
had  the  good  taste  not  to  display  their  amazement 
at  this  forcible  treatment,  and  were  hurried  off  into 
the  wings,  panting  but  artistic.  It  served  the  pur- 
pose, however,  of  accounting  for  Mademoiselle 
Hortense's  more  violent  moods.  To  these  Miss 
Phcebe  Davies  does  the  fullest  justice.  She  is  the 
very  incarnation  of  the  fierce  French  maid  with  a 
few  years  off  her  bead,  and  they  honored  the  young 
novice  with  a  recall  before  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  It 
was  really  a  wonderfully  good  piece  of  playing  for 
so  new  an  actress,  and  if  it  be  a  trifle  over-wrought 
beside  the  work  of  the  great  German,  her  Hortense 
is  yet  some  such  a  spicy  young  fiend  as  the  passionate 
creature  of  the  book  who  took  that  extraordinary  prom- 
enade, shoeless,  through  the  wet  grass,  in  a  thunder- 
storm, to  cool  off  a  nice  little  temper  into  which  she 
had  worked  herself.  Indeed,  Mademoiselle  Hor- 
tense must  necessarily  have  been  provided  with  a 
very  evil  temper  to  do  murder  upon  such  slight  cause. 
A  Dickens  must  have  been  hard  put  to  it  to  choose 
a  discharged  maid-servant  as  an  instrument  of  ven- 
geance. However,  it  was  necessary  to  get  Mr. 
Tulkinghorn  out  of  the  way,  and  spontaneous  com- 
bustion would  not  serve  this  time,  so  Hortense 
did.  What  a  very  admirable  make-up  Mr.  Bradley 
gives  as  Tulkinghorn,  whom,  by  the  way,  Janaus- 
chek, even  in  her  deepest  moments,  would  call  Mr. 
Doolkinghorn.  Perhaps  even  he  is  all  that  is  nec- 
essary in  the  acting  of  it,  but  he  lacks  the  subtle 
flavor  which  a  Dickens  lover  is  sure  to  find  in  a  part 
if  it  be  there.  And,  in  truth,  there  is  little  enough 
of  it  in  the  entire  performance  when  fittle  Jo  and 
Hortense  are  left  out.  As  for  the  dramatization  it- 
self, since  it  is  only  intended  to  throw  little  Jo  out 
in  broad  relief,  it  is  not  half  bad,  for  it  brings  out 
all  the  lines  in  which  he  bears  upon  the  story.  But 
how  very  odd  that  "Bleak  House,"  a  wonderful 
book  which  was  only  written  as  a  tremendous  satire 
upon  the  courts  of  chancery,  could  be  dramatized 
with  never  a  Bleak  House  in  it,  and  never  a  Jarndyce, 
■while  old  Crook,  whose  strange  death  set  all  the 
scientists  to  disputing,  is  never  thought  of  at  all. 
Truly  he  was  a  generous  giver  of  the  fruit  of  his 
brain  when  but  one  little  episode  from  but  one  of  his 
books  can  preach  so  powerful  a  sermon. 

And  we  are  to  have  a  fling  at  the  aesthetes  again, 
for  the  coming  "  Colonel  "  is  said  to  be  a  play  upon 
them,  and  who  but  Gilbert  can  play  upon  their  weak- 
nesses so  deftly  as  that  crisp,  clever  humorist,  Bur- 
nand?  We  are  laughing  at  shadows,  perhaps,  but 
aestheticism  is  a  funny  shadow.  Who  knows  but  we 
may  have  it  at  the  minstrels  next,  for  there  is  an  on 
dit  among  the  playwrights  that  Billy  Emerson  is  on 
the  lookout  for  a  good  twenty  minutes'  burlesque. 
Any  one  who  has  seen  him  in  "Monte  Cristo"  or 
"  The  Two  Orphans  "  will  hope  he  may  get  it. 

Betsy  B. 

Our  Christmas  annual  will  appear  about  the  first 
of  December.  We  have  already  begun  the  press- 
work,  and  there  is  but  little  advertising  space  remain- 
ing.    Those  who  wish  to  secure  it  must  apply  at  once. 


Obscure   Intimations. 

"  G.  R.  N. , "  and  numbers  of  other  inquiring  read- 
ers— The  gentleman  who  wrote  the  articles  in  this 
journal  entitled  "  Glimpses  of  Guatemala,"  is  Dr.  J. 
C.  Tucker.     His  address  is  P.  O.  Box  55,  Alameda. 

"Visit  to  Shakers  " — Declined. 

"  E.  M.  L." — Please  send  your  address. 

"  Why  Should  it  Be  ?  "—Declined. 

"  Religious  Revivals" — Declined. 

"  A  Pacific  Pastoral  " — Declined. 

"  Biotopsis  " — Declined. 

"My  Speculation  " — Declined. 

"The  City  of  the  Dead" — Declined,  Please  call 
at  editorial  rooms.     Letter  for  you. 

"  Peg's  Thanksgiving  " — Declined.  Theotherwill 
appear  in  Christmas  number. 

"  Was  it  Fate?" — Declined. 

"  In  a  Dream  " — Declined. 

"Count  Baudelot's  Pledge" — We  have  in  the 
office  the  same  story  in  prose — a  better  medium,  we 
think.     Declined. 


CCII  I.— Sunday,  November  13. — Bill  of  Fare  for  Six 

Persons. 

Ox- tail  Soup. 

Baked  Shad.     Potato  Croquettes. 

Boiled  Buffalo  Tongue. 

Deviled  Eggs. 

Brussels  Sprouts.     Egg  Plant. 

Roast  Mallard  Duck,  Currant  Jelly,  and  Lemon  Sauce. 

T  ettuce,  and  Ham  Salad. 

Cream  Pie.      Strawberries. 

Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Grapes,  and  Oranges. 

Deviled  Eggs. — Boil  eight  eggs  hard,  lay  in  cold  water 

until  perfectly  cold.     Take  off  the  shells,  cut  in  half,  slicing 

a  piece  of  the  bottom  to  make  them  stand  ;  take   out  the 

yolks  and  mix  to  a  smooth  paste  with  a  little  butter,  a  very 

iittle  mustard,  andjust  a  dash  of  vinegar.  Fill  the  hollowed 

whites  with  this   mixture,  and  send  to  the  table  on  a  bed  of 

chopped   cress,  lettuce,  or  white  cabbage,   seasoned   with 

>alt,  pepper,  vinagar,  and  a  Utile  sugar. 


—  This  was  our  query,  one  to  the  other,  as 
we  walked  up  and  down  Kearny  Street.  We  had  pur- 
chased some  dresses,  but  who  was  to  make  them  with- 
out a  misfit?  "  Oh,"  s.iid  a  jaunty  little  girl,  dressed 
in  the  palest  gray,  with  just  a  dash  of  crimson  woven 
into  the  looping  of  the  bouffant  overskirt,  "come 
with  me.  Ain't  I  dressed  to  perfection?"  And  she 
made  a  quiet  turn,  that  we  might  view  the  garment 
at  all  points.  "  Indeed  you  are,"  we  si  id.  "Well, 
come  along,  right  up  here  to  Mrs.  Lewis's.  She's  the 
only  woman  who  will  make  you  a  dress  and  not 
bother  you  about  how  many  buttons  and  how  much 
ribbon  you  require,  and  what  colors  will  suit,  etc. 
She  takes  your  measure,  and  you  leave  your  goods, 
and  that's  the  end  of  it.  Once  fitted,  in  a  day  or 
two  comes  home  the  'too  too'  utterly  sweetest 
dress  you  ever  saw."  Upon  the  suggestion  of  the 
girl  in  gray,  we  did  call  upon  Mrs.  Lewis,  and  felt 
instantly  that  we  were  in  the  right  place.  The  ghost 
of  a  misfit  never  rose  in  our  minds  after  looking  at 
the  dresses  lying  around*  and  observing  how  exquis- 
itely the  figures  of  several  ladies  who  were  in  the  room 
were  set  off  to  the  best  advantage — not  a  pucker  nor 
a  wrinkle  to  be  seen.  "  I  fit  myself,"  said  Mrs.  Lewis. 
' '  I  have  had  so  much  trouble  with  forewomen,  that  at 
last  I  made  up  my  mind  to  do  my  own  fitting,  and  I 
have  not  had  a  single  alteration  to  make  in  two 
years."  Thankfully  we  laid  down  our  parcels  ;  for 
when  one  pays  seven  dollars  a  yard  for  dress-goods, 
it  is  beyond  endurance  to  have  them  spoiled.  And 
there  is  no  chance  of  any  such  thing  happening 
where  so  clever  a  woman  as   Mrs.  Lewis  wields  the 


—  A  Most  Delicious  Cigarette,  the  ' '  Opera 
Puff,"  which  will  not  stick  to  the  lips. 


—  When  purchasing  wines,  remember  that 
the  duty  and  freight  on  all  foreign  wines  is  eight 
dollars  per  case,  and  that,  to  make  up  this  enormous 
expense,  liquor  dealers  adulterate  all  importations. 
The  comparatively  small  expense  at  which  native 
wines  are  made  enables  the  dealers  to  offer  them  un- 
adulterated. Messrs.  Arpad  Haraszthy  &  Co.,  530 
Washington  Street,  manufacture  the  purest  cham- 
pagne that  is  sold  in  this  city,  and  offer  it  at  aston- 
ishingly low  rates. 


PRAXG'S  XMAS  CARDS 
Have  again   appeared  in   the  art   and  bookstores, 
more  numerous  and  beautiful  than  ever. 


—  Eau  de  Selz. — A  Certain  Eminent  Chem- 
ist  in  Paris,  M.  Boutmy,  has  just  reported  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  that  the  syphons  of  aerated 
water,  so  largely  sold  in  Europe  as  "  Eau  de  Selz," 
are  very  largely  polluted  with  organic  matter  of  nau- 
seous origin,  and  not  free  from  disease-giving  prop- 
erties ;  besides  these  "organic  germs,"  lead  and  tin 
are  found  in  appreciable  doses,  dissolved  out  of  the 
tubes  from  the  bottling  apparatus.  The  Municipal 
Council  have,  as  a  first  step,  cut  down  the  salaries  of 
the  inspectors  of  mineral  waters  as  a  reward  for  not 
keeping  their  eyes  open.  They  have  ordered  a  fresh 
series  of  analyses,  and  meantime  everybody  is  very 
much  put  out — except,  perhaps,  the  proprietors  of 
the  Apollinaris  Water. 

—  The  "  Sine  Qua  N'on  "  of  Cigarette  S.mok- 
ingreached.  The  "Opera  Puffs  "are simply  delicious. 
Saliva  proof,  and  will  not  slick  to  the  lips. 


—  Spanish    or    French     Spoken    in 
months  ;  new  method.     P.  O.  box  1574. 


—  It  is   impossible    for  a   woman  after  a 

faithful  course  of  treatment  with  Lydia  E.  Pinkham  s 
Vegetable  Compound,  to  continue  to  suffer  with  a 
weakness  of  the  uterus.  Enclose  a  stamp  to  Mrs. 
Lydia  E.  Pinkham.  233  Western  Avenue,  Lynn, 
Massachusetts,  for  her  pamphlets. 


—  Wei  De  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure  has  been 
proved  to  be  a  positive  antidote  for  Catarrh,  at  any 
stage.  Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  infection  as  well 
as  a  local  inflammation,  the  elements  of  the  Cure  are 
absorbed  by  the  purulent  mucous.  It  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  important  medical  discovery  since  vac- 
cination. Supplied  by  all  Druggists,  or  delivered  by 
D.  R  Dewey  &  Co.,  182- Fulton  St,  N.  Y.,  at$i  a 
package.  Pamphlets,  with  full  explanations  and  over- 
whelming proofs,  mailed  free. 


—  Oil  Painting,  Water  Colors,  Crayon,  and 
Porcelain  Painting.  Class  lessons  from  55  a  month. 
Miss  Ryder,  126  Kearny  Street,  Thurlow  Block. 


—  Gov.  Tilden's  Nephew  paid  $200  for  a 
lame  fast  horse,  and  invested  $3  in  Centaur  Liniment, 
which  completely  cured  the  animal.  He  then  won  a 
$1,000  purse  on  the  Coney  Island  Course,  and  sold 
the  horse  for  $1,800— a  clean  profit  of  $2,597.  Pretty 
good  for  one  month. 


—  Our  Druggists  all  say  that  no  article 
is  so  popular  with  mothers,  nurses,  and  physicians 
as  Pitcher's  Castoria  for  children.  The  difference 
between  laughing  children  who  take  Castoria  and 
the  cross,  vomiting,  and  sickly  children  who  do  not, 
can  be  discerned  from  the  street. 


—  Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store. )     Office  hours,  9 105. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery. 

—  C.  O.  Dean,  Dentist,  No.  126  Kearny  St., 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


J.  H.  TOBIN, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

114  MONTGOMERY  ST., 
Under  Occidental  Hotel, 

San  Francisco. 


Fall  and  Winter  Styles  in  Large  Va- 
riety now  On  Hand. 


PMERSON'S    STANDARD     THEA- 
■L-^     TRE.  

Wm.  Emerson Manager 


TO-NIGHT  ! 

TO-NIGHT  !        TO-NIGHT  ! 

TO-NIGHT  ! 

I  EMERSON'S  MINSTRELS!  ! 


NEW    BILL! 

GREAT  HIT  ! 

Monday  Evening,     -     -     Nov.  14th, 

ENTIRE  CHANGE  OF  PROGRAMME. 
e&  POPCXAK    PRICES  :  -s» 

"7C  Cents  for  reserved*seat  in  Dress  Circle  or  Orchestra ; 
I   U  50  cents  Family  Circle  ;    Matinee,  50  and   25  cents. 


DALDIVIN   THEATRE. 

Thomas  Maguire Manager 

MATINEE  TO-DAV,  AT  2  p.  m. 


THIS  (SATURDAY)  EVENING,  NOV. 


Last   Performances  of 

MISS  JENNIE    LEE, 

In  her  beautiful   creation  of 

"JO," 

..'., Supported  by 

MR.  J.  P.  BURNETT 

AND  THE    BALDWIN  THEATRE  COMPANY. 


Monday JfoTeniber   I«h, 

The  present  reigning  success  in  London  and  Boston, 

"THE    COLONEL." 


SHEET 
iUSSG 


HALPPRICE 

5000   Standard  and 
Popnlar  Pieces. 


J.B.O'CONNOR 
&  CO., 

J  2jDuponlSt.,S.F. 


A.  ROMAN,  Agt. 

PUBLISHER    ANP   BOOKSELLER,  WHOLESALE 
AND  RETAIL, 

Salesroom,    ISO   Sutter  Street, 

(Room  15,  First  Floor.) 
Specialties — Standard  Books  in  plain,    fine,  and  half- 
calf  bindings.    Encyclopaedias,    and    works   of  references. 
Handsome  presentation  books.     Juvenile  and  toy  books  in 
large  varieties.    (PRICES  STRICTLY  MODERATE.) 


SHAKESPEAREAN 

TALES    IN    VERSE. 

A  \ew  Fine  Art  Gin-Book  for  Young  People, 

With  nearly  one  hundred  full  pages  of  colored  and  other 
illustrations  from  ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS,  by  R.  An- 
dre, engraved  by  Emrik  &  Binger,  in  one  quarto  volume, 
elegantly  bound  in  extra  cloth,  FULL  GILT  SIDE  AND 
EDGES  Price,  $3.00. 
AT  ROMAN'S,  120  Sutter  Street,  (First  Floor,  Room  15.) 


BOB  INGERSOLL 


The  August  and  November  num- 
bers of  the  "North  American  Re- 
view," containing  the  article  on  the 
Christian  Religion  by  Colonel  Inger- 
soll,  can  be  had  at 

BILLINGS, 

HARBOURNE 

&  CO.'S, 

Xo.  3  Montgomery  Street. 


OOUTHWEST  CORNER   OF   BUSK. 

*-*  PROF.  .  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons     Apply  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  p.  m. 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns — November  Styles. 

CEND   STAMP   FOR   CATALOGUE. 
'-'    AGENCY,  124  Post  Street.  San  Francisco. 


C.  BEACH. 

BOOKSELLER    AND    STATIONER. 

Sfew  Styles  in  Fancy  Stationery, 

Marcus  Ward's  Irish  Linen  Papeterlcs, 
Standard,  miscellaneous,  and  Juvenile  Books 

103  Montgomery  Streett  opp.  Occidental  Hotel 
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VILLE  DE  PARI 


We  are  receiTing  daily  direct 
from  Paris  Hie  very  latest  nov- 
elties in  DRY  GOODS  for  fall 
and  Winter  wear. 


VERDIER,    MOREAU 

CITY   OF   PARIS. 


DOXEY  &  CO. 

FINE    STATIONERS, 

Have  just  received  the  handsomest  line  of 

ELEGANT  PAPETERIE 

Ever  brought  to  the  city,  comprising  selections  in 

PLUSH,  VELVET,  AND  LEATHERETTE. 


The  whole  stock  will  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices.  DOXEY  &  CO.  are 
making  extensive  preparations  for  the  Holidays,  and  will  introduce  many 
special  novelties. 

DOXEY  &  CO., 

Fine  Stationery  and  Engraving  House, 

691  Market  Street,  San  Francisc. 


HEMME  &  L 

PIANOS 


Sold   at  Lowest 

I  Prices  for  First-Clas 

Instruments. 


From  the  Factory, 

1815  Washington  St. 

San  Francisco. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE! 

INAUGURATION  TO-NIGHT  I 

SATURDAY  EVENING  GRAND  SURPRISE  SALE, 

FROM  1  TO  9:30  O'CLOCK. 


It  is  with  satisfaction  we  announce  that  we  have  made  special  arrangements  with  leading  manufacturers 
vhich  enable  us  to  offer  the  public  some  certain  lines  of  goods 

EACH  SATURDAY  NIGHT,  FROM  THIS  DATE 
TILL  AFTER  THE   HOLIDAYS, 

it  prices  that  must  prove  a  surprise  and  a  revelation  to  those  who  may  attend  these  remarkable  sales.  The 
dvantages  we  have  procured  are  of  such  a  decided  nature  that  our  Saturday  Evening  Sales  must  inevitably 
ecome  a  fitting 

CHALLENGE    TO  OUR  COMPETITORS  ANKA  GENUINE 
SURPRISE  TO   OUR   CUSTOMERS. 


THE  INAUGURATION  IS  ON 
HIS    SATURDAY    EVENING,    NOV.    12,    1881, 

.'hen  we  will   offer  an   interesting  and   essential  line   of  LADIES'  WEAR,  CHILDREN'S  WEAR, 
ENTLEMEN'S  WEAR. 

WHITE,  GREY  &  GO. 

114   AND    116   KEARNY   STREET. 


DOLPH   &   CO. 

JEWELERS. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of  Watches  and 
Jewelry,  Nos.  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street, 
corner  Sutter,  San  Francisco. 


116  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Not.  11,  1881. 

The  undersigned  would  respectfully  call  the  attention 
of  BOOK-BUYERS  and  the  public  in  general  to  their 
large  stock  of  Books,  imported  direct  from  LONDON 
for  the  HOLIDAY  IK. IDE,  consisting  of  Fine-Art,  Stand- 
ard, Poetical,  Classical,  Juvenile,  and  Miscellaneous 
Books,  in  every  style  of  binding,  carefully  selected  by 
Mr.  II.  U.  Moore,  the  well-known  bibliopole,  and  which 
we  otter  at  very  LOW  PRICES.  A  callis  respectfully 
solicited,  as  we  are  always  pleased  to  show  our  stock. 


M.  H.  FAY  &  00. 

Booksellers  and    Importers, 

116  POST  STREET- 


BOSTON  AND  CALIFORNIA 

DRESS     REFORM, 

(Late  of  430  Sutter  Street,)  has  removed  to  326  Sutter  Street,  nearDupont,  where  I  will  be  pleased  to  see  my  patrons, 
Worth  Under  Garments,  (specialty.)  Children's  Corset- Waists,  Cashmere  and  Merino  Union  Suits,  Shoulder-Braces. 
Hygienic  Corsets,  Hose  and  Skirt  Supports,  Emancipation  Waists  and  Suits.     (SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR.) 

MRS.  H.  II.  OBER,  Sole  Agent,  320  Sutter  Street. 


MUSICAL  BOXES. 

1\jf    J.  PAILLARD  &°  CO.,  23  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Manufacturers  and 
1V1  »  Importers.     A.  E.  JUILLERAT,  Exclusive  Agent.     Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

MANUFACTURING  JEWELERS, 

Call  the  attention  of  the  PUBLIC  to  their  new  line 
of  NOVELTIES,  which  they  are  daily  receiving.  Hav- 
ing already  an  entirely  NEW  STOCK  OF  GOODS,  and 
the  most  complete  one  in  the  city,  we  solicit  an  inspec- 
tion of  our  STOCK  and  PRICES,  knowing  it  will  prove 
an  advantage  to  purchasers. 

We  have  on  hand  the  very  latest  designs  in  Watches, 
French  Clocks,  Opera  Glasses,  Silverware,  and  Fine 
Jewelry. 

Diamond  Mounting  a  specialty. 

All  goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  no  deviation. 

118    SUTTER    STREET. 

(Of  the  late  Firm  of  BRATERMAJf  &  LETT.) 


THE  OLDEST  DRY-GOODS  HOUSE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

fe  are  selling  at  Popular  Prices  real  Scotch  Cheviots,  colored  and  black  Plushes,  Ladies'  Cloth  in  all  the  new  shades,  Winter  Ulsters, 
in  all  shapes,  colored  Satins  De  Lyon  and  Merveilleux,  in  all  the  new  shades,  and  embroidered  Underclothing. 

J.  W.  DAVIDSON  &  CO. 
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THE  TUNEFUL   LIAR. 

A  Summer  Memory. 
"Twas  at  the  seaside,  last  July, 

Upon  an  evening  still, 
When,  as  I  took  my  promenade 

Along  old  Hemlock  Hill, 
A  maiden  fair  looked  down  on  me 

From  a  viny  window-sill. 
She  seemed  a  lily-fashioned  dream, 

Symbolic  of  the  spring  ; 
The  bangles  on  her  snowy  wrist 

Went  ding-a-ling-a-ling  ; 
She  was  angelic,  pure  and  sweet, 

And  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
The  boys  all  said  she  was  a  prize. 

Besides  a  reigning  belle, 
And  kindly  lied  for  me,  and  said 

I  was  a  wealthy  swell ; 
And  everything  was  lovely  with 

Myself  and  fairy  Nell. 
*  #  #  *  * 

Her  father. was  a  fine  old  man, 

Green -slippered,  wise  and  lank  ; 
He  drove  a  coal-black  four-in-hand. 

To  show  his  wealth  and  rank ; 
He  owned  a  yacht,  and  likewise  was 

The  president  of  a  bank. 
****** 
I  said  she  was  my  northern  star 

At  twilight  in  the  dell ; 
I  said  she  was  a  regal  rose, 

And  naught  my  love  could  quell, 
And  for  her  from  my  pocket  raised 

The  winningjcaramel. 
To  walk  with  her  beside  the  sea 

At  dusk  I  ne'er  did  fail, 
And  in  the  waltz,  at  hops  and  balls, 

We'd  madly,  wildly  sail — 
She  in  her  satin  pompadour, 

I  in  my  swallow-tail. 
At  last  the  summer  passed  away, 

With  all  its  listless  fun, 
Its  yachting  parties,  moonlight  walks, 

Croquet  at  set  of  sun. 
And  scarlet  lemonade,  with  straws  ; 

But  then  the  girl  I  won. 
Yet,  when  the  autumn  o'er  the  glade 

Advanced  on  golden  feet. 
And  epicures  began  to  dream 

Of  quail  and  sausage-meat, 
1  primed  my  heart,  and  suddenly 

Gave  up  this  maiden  sweet 
She  sent  me  back  the  diamond  rings 

I  gave  her,  love  elate  ; 
She  sent  me  back  the  shaggy  Skye 

Presented  at  the  gate, 
The  Tupper,  Owen  Meredith, 

And  Poet  Laureate. 
And  yet  I  always  liked  the  girl, 

She  was  my  love-elect ; 
I  loved  her  as  the  blue-bird  loves 

The  garden,  pansy  deckt, 
But  had  to  coldly  cast  her  off 

Because  of  self-respect. 
You  see.  her  father  tried  to  sail, 

One  sunny  morn,  away; 
As  Totham  Heatherbee,  he  felt 

Secure,  and  blithe,  and  gay  ; 
But  ere  the  good  ship  Bothnia 

Went,  swan-iike,  down  the  bay, 
Detectives,  stationed  on  the  wharf, 

The  bulwarks  bounded  o'er, 
And  that  sedate  bank  president, 

From  stateroom  eighty-four, 
They  quickly  brought,  andhandcuffed  him, 

And  walked  him  up  the  shore. 
Full  soon  the  president  forgot 

The  vessel  and  its  tars, 
And  now  at  Sing  Sing,  on  the  Hud., 

He  sleeps  behind  the  bars, 
And  in  the  day-time  works,  and  wears 

The  stripes  without  the  stars. 
Now,  that's  the  only  reason  why 

1  gave  the  maiden  up, 
And  got  from  her,  most  suddenly, 

My  diamond  rings  and  pup, 
My  vellum  Owen  Meredith, 

My  Tennyson  and  Tup. 

— R.  K.  Munkittrkk  in  Puck, 

A  Wise  Provision  of  Nature. 
'Tis  said  that  thirty  inches  span 
The  average  woman's  waist ; 
And  just  so  long  the  arm  of  man  ; 
So,  when  'tis  snugly  placed 
Around  the  damsel  whom  one  treasures. 
There  is  conformity  of  measures. 
How  admirable  are  thy  works, 
O  Nature  !  kind  and  dear  ; 
For,  spite  of  all  thy  quips  and  quirks, 
And  various  doings  queer, 
Thou  mouldest  waists  of  proper  bias, 
While  arms  to  fit  thou  dost  supply  us. 

— Boston  Times. 

A  New  Mother  Shipton. 
When  lawyers  fail  to  take  a  fee, 
And  juries  never  disagree  ; 
When  politicians  are  content, 
And  landlords  don't  collect  their  rent ; 
When  parties  smash  all  the  machines, 
And  Boston  folks  give  up  their  beans  ; 
When  naughty  children  all  die  young, 
And  girls  are  born  without  a  tongue  ; 
When  ladies  don't  take  time  to  hop, 
And  office-holders  never  flop  ; 
When  preachers  cut  their  sermons  short, 
And  all  folks  to  the  church  resort  ; 
When  back  subscribers  all  have  paid, 
And  editors  have  fortunes  made  ; 
Such  happiness  will  sure  portend 
This  world  must  soon  come  to  an  end. 

—N.  Y.  Express. 

Left. 
"  Meet  me,"  she  said,  "  by  the  orchard  wall, 
To-morrow  night,  as  the  sun  goes  down  ;" 
And  this  is  to-morrow,  and  here  am  I, 
And  there's  the  wall,  and  the  sun's  gone  down. 

The  Virginia  Duelists. 

"  I  would  meet  and  shoot  you.  Early,  shoot  you 
early,  Tubal  dear. 

The  morn  would  be  the  gladdest  of  our  Readjuster 
year; 

But  you've  long  since  passed  the  scriptural  age,  and 
not  a  single  bone 

Will  be  fractured  by  a  pistol-shot  from  juvenile  Ma- 
hone."  —  Unknown  Liar, 


MRS.  LYD1&  E.  PINKH&M,  OF  LYNN,  MASS., 


LYDIA  E.   PINKHAM'S 

VE5ETAELE  COMPOUND. 

la  a  Positive  Cure 

forallllioie  Painful  Complaints  mul  Wen^neiic* 
•  o  common  to  our  beat  feiiiulo  population. 

Itwill  cure  entirely  the  worst  form  of  Female  Com- 
plaintB.nll ovarian trouliles.Tiillnininntion  and  Uleera 
tlon,  Falling  and  Dlsple cements,  ami  the  consequent 
fiplnal  Weakness,  and  Is  i.arlieularly  adapted  to  the 
Change  of  lire. 

It  will  dissolve  and  expel  turaorsfrom  the  utemsin 
an  early  stage  of  development.  The  tendency  to  can- 
cerous humors  thereis  checked  very  speedily  by  Its  use. 

It  removes falntneas, flatulency,  destroyeoll  craving 
for  stimulants,  and  relieves  -weakness  of  the  stomach. 
It  cures  Bloating,  Headaches,  Nervous  Prostration, 
General  Debility,  Sleeplessness,  Depression  and  Indi- 
gestion. 

Thot  feeling  of  hearing  down,  causing  pain,  weight 
and  backache,  la  always  permanently  cored  by  its  use. 

It  will  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  act  la 
harmony  with  thelaws  that  govern  the  female  system. 

Forthecureof  Kidney  Complaints  of  either  sex  this 
Compound  is  unsurpassed. 

LTDIA  E.  PIXKTIAII'S  VEGETABLE  COM- 
POm>T>  is  prepared  at  233  and  235  "Western  Avenue, 
Lynn.Mass.  Price31-  8Ixbottlesfor$6.  Sentbymail 
lntbeform  of  pills,  alsolnthe  form  of  lozenges,  on 
receipt  of  price,  $1  per  box  for  either.  Mrs.  PInkham 
freely  answers  all  letters  of  inquiry.  Bend  for  pamph- 
let.   Address  as  above.    Mention  thi*  Paper. 

No  family  should  be  without  LYDIA  E.  PINKHAM'S 
LIVER  PILLS.   They    cure  constipation,    biliouanoM^ 
and  torpidity  of  the  liver.    26  cents  per  box. 
&T  Sold  by  all  Drnffsists.  "*=» 


AINAXAB ! 

The  Celebrated  Egyptian  Elixir  for 
the  Skin. 


The  Quickest,  Surest,  and  Most  Potent  Skin 
BeantWer  In  tlie  world.  It  contains  no  sub- 
stance -which  would  injure  the  most  delicate 
skin.  It  is  not  a  paint.  It  will  immediately 
make  the  skin  fair,  soft,  and  brilliant,  and 
give  it  that  health  and  parity  which  no  amount 
of  art  can  Imitate. 

J.  A.  GIRARDIN  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 

27  ELLIS  STREET. 


MOTT'S 
NEWYORK1CIDER 

Manufactured  by  S.  R.  A  J.  C.  Mot  1  at  their 
Mills  in  Hatlison  County,  V.  T.,  being  Pure  Ap- 
ple Juice,  contains  plenty  of  natural  fruit  acid 
and  just  enough  spirit  to  be  tonic,  and  is  par- 
ticularly recommended  for  its  well  known  ac- 
tion on  the  Liver  and  Stomach.  A  glassful  taken 
before  or  during  meals  Mill  do  more  for  im- 
paired digestion  than  any  medicines,  it  is  not 
Intoxicating,  and  is  at  all  times  a  pleasant  fam- 
ily beverage  or  tipple  at  the  bar.    Try  it. 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  grocers  and  wine- 
dealers. 

TITCOMB  &  CO., 
Sole  Agents,  No.  305  Sacramento  Street,    S.  F. 


JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

No.  635  market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 

IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 

fnmery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods  Toilet  Articles,  etc. 


D 


O  NOT   SACRIFICE    YOUR    FUR- 

NITURE,  PIANOS,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding,  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE    THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Painting';,  with 

d.   H.   MOTT   &   CO., 

647  Market  St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  floor. 

Large,   airy  brick  building,    with    elevator.      MONKY 
LOANED  on  valuable  goods.     Terms  moderate. 


THOMAS  PRICE, 

CHEMICAL  LABORATORY,  ASSAY 

Office,  Bullion  Rooms,  and  Ore  Floors, 
524  Sacramento  Street,  Snn     rnnclr.ro. 


HOTELS   AND    RESTAURANTS. 


#5 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free     Ad- 
dress STINSON  &*CO-  Portland,  Maine. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block   in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  is  the  model  liotel  of  the  world. 
It  Is  fire  and  earthquake -proof.  It  has  five 
elevators.  Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
The  vcntUation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illnminated  by  the  eleetric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its 
carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotel  ■*. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the  finest 
in  the  city.    


PALACE    HOTEL  RESTAURANT. 


FIRST    CLASS    IN    ALL    RESPECTS. 


QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

3t£s    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     i3TEntran.ee, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.    D.    SHARON. 


ASSESSMENTS   AND  DIVIDENDS. 


r\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
November  8,  18S1. — At  ameeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  23)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (25c.)  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  15,  1881,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  19,  328  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  be  closed  on 
November  9,  1881,  at  3  P.  M.      JOSEPH  NASH,  Sec. 


7JIVIDEND   NOTICE.  — OFFICE    OF 

"^^^  the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  November  i,  1881. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  34,  of  Seventy-five  cents  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Saturday,  November  12,  1881,  at  the 
office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
pany in  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ___^____^_^^ 


BUSINESS   CARDS. 


6cttTOT* 


4l2,o422      «^R^_/4IIto423 
COMMERCIAL  ^       V       &CLAY   ST? 
SflANC^ 
S.LCOR.SACRAMENT0*SANS0MES™ 

w 


RUBBER  HOSE 

GARDEN    HOSE 

Of  all  grades  and  sizes, 

THE  VERY  CHEAPEST  AND  VERY  BEST 

THE   CELEBRATED 

MALTESE    CROSS   HOSE, 

For  Garden  purposes  and  Fire  Departments. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  M'f  g  Co. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  Manager, 
Corner  First  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


NO  MYSTIFIED  SECRECY. 

"We  take  pride  in  telling  that  Hop  Bitters  are  I 
made  oF  such  well  known  and  valuable  medicines  I 
as  Hops,  Buchu,  Mandrake  and  Dandelion,  which  I 
are  so  much  used,  relied  on  and  recommended  by  I 
the  best  physicians  of  all  schools,  that  no  further  I 
proof  of  their  value  is  needed.  These  plants  are  I 
compounded  under  the  most  eminent  physicians  I 
and  chemists,  with  the  other  valuable  remedies,  j 
into  the  simple,  harmless  and  powerful  curative, 
Hop  Bitters,  that  begins  to  restore,  strengthen, 
build  up  and  cure  from  the  first  dose,  and  that  | 
continually,  until  perfect  health  and  strength  is  I 
restored. 

p&~  Thatpoor,  bed-ridden,  invalid  wife,  sister, 
mother,  or  daughter,  can  be  made  the  picture  of 
health  by  a  few  bottles  of  Hop  Bitters.  Will  you  | 
let  them  suffer  ?  Send  for  Circular  to 

HOP   BITTERS   MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  V.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  or  London,  Eng.  I 


A.  VIGNIER, 


IMPORTER  OF 
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Gold  and  Silver,  or  25  Fancy  Chromo  Cards,  name 
on,  10  cts.     NASSAU  CARD  CO.,  Nassau,  N,  Y. 


FINE  FRENCH  WINES 

In  Glass  and  Wood. 
Clarets,  Burgundies,  Sauternes, 

FINE    COGNACS,    ETC. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,   202    MARKET   STREET. 


GEO.   W.   PRESCOTT.  IRVING   M.   SCOTT. 


H.  T.  SCOTT. 


UNION   IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOn  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Cor*  First  and  Mission  Sts., 

P.  O.  Box,  2128.  SAN   FRANCISCO 


IRA    P.    RANKIN. 


A.    P.    BRAVTON 


PACIFIC    IRON   WORKS 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON    &   CO.. 


127  to  132  First  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,   Sugar  Mills,  Engines — 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc,  etc 


JOS.  F.  FORDERER, 

Manufacturer  of 

CkAlyamzeb    Iron    Cornices, 

Chimney  Tops  and   Iron  Skylight*, 
Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53  BEALE  STREET. 


ESTABLISHED   1852. 

A.  P.  HOTALINC  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  J.  H.  CUTTER 

OLD  BOURBON  WHISKY, 

And  Importers  of 

FINE   WINES   AND    LIQUORS, 
429  and  431  Jackson  street.       San  Francisco 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFOTERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

ANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLl'IIF  LOW,  President. 

Office— 208  California  Street. 


M- 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEI 


Wholesale  t\f\  A  E  Order  for  Hous 
and  Retail  1 ,  1 1 II I      or  Office  by 
Dealer    in  UUilL Telephone  308. 1 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    ISO    Beale    Street.   S.  F. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Bookseller^ 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, , 

304  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


C.   ADOLPHE   LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDA 
Street 
£5T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


H.  L.  DODGE L.  H.  SWEENEY J    E.  Rl'GGU 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114.  and  116  Market,  and  11  and  1  %  California  Sts. 


California  Sugar  Beflvekv. 

OFFICE,       -  -      325  Market  St, 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts 

C.  SPRECKELS,   President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary 


BTNTISCITOX.  HOPKINS  &  CO.,  I 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal 

Junction  Bash  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Frnnciscc 
54  to  58  K  Street,  Sacramento. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELI 

N.  GRAY  &   CO., 


UNDERTAKERS 

641   Sacramento  Street. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


Time  Schedule,  commencing  Tuesday,  Xoyem- 
l..i-  1st,  1881. 


TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS  : 

LEAVE 
FOR 

DESTINATION. 

ARRIVE 
FROM 

9.30  A.  M 

"4.00  P.  M. 
9.30  A.  M. 
4.30  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*4-00  P.  M, 

"3.30  P.   M. 

*4.00  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

S.OO  P.  M. 

Q.30  A.  M. 

8.00  A.M. 
IO.   a  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

5.  JO  P.    M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

"3.00  P.  M. 

t3-30  P-    M. 

*4.oo  P.  M. 

3-30  P-  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*3-30  P.  M. 

2.35  P.   M- 
*I0.05  A-  M' 

*I2.35  P.  M. 

7.35  P.  «. 
II.35  A.  M. 

7.35  P-  M- 
*I0.05  A.  M. 

2.35  P.  M. 

6,05  A.  M. 

2.35   P.   M. 

6.05  P.  M. 
*12-35  P.  M. 

<■          i.        >i 

.-El  Paso,  Texas.. 

II.35  A.  M. 

*I2.35  P.  M. 
2.35  P.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 
8.35  A.  M. 
2.35  P-  -M 
7-35  P.  M- 
4.05  P.   M. 
II.35  A.  M. 
6.05  A.  M. 
7-35  P-  M. 

6.05   P.  M. 

7-35  P-  "■ 
II.35  A.M. 
*6.00  A,  M. 

'*"           "     (^Sundays  only) 

.  .Livermoie  and  Niles 

..Madera  and  Yosemite 

. .  Niles(seealso  Livermore&Niles) 

|  East J  Emigrant 

Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

(  Sacramento,  )  via  Livermore. . . 
V  Colfax,   and  >via  Benjcia. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

(< 

"                   '(JSundays  only) 

tn. 35  A.  M 

*"I2.35  P.  M. 

11.35  A.  M. 

*7-35  P.  m. 

..Willows  and  Williams 

Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  A.  m. 
Pacific  Express  from  "  Ogden  "  at  San  Pablo 
Express  "from  "  Deming  "  at  Antioch. 


shouki   meet 
also,  Pacific 


FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO.  DAILY. 
To    EAST  OAKLAND  —  "^.io,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,    10.30, 

11.30,  12-30,  1.30,  3.30,   4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00,    8.10,  9.20, 

10.40,  *n.45- 
To  ALAMEDA— ne.io,    7,00,  *t7-3o,  8.00,   *+8.3o,    9.00, 
+9,30,   10.00,  11.00,    12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  *t3>30,  4.00, 

*t4.30,  5.00,   't5-3o  6.00,  *t6.3o,   *j.oo,  8.10,  9.20,  10.40, 

•11.45. 
To  BERKELEY— 7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.30,  11.30,    1.00,  3.00 

4.00,  5.00,  6.00,  '6.30. 
.WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 10,  8.oo,   10.00,    12.00,1.30, 
*  3-3°,  4-3°>  5-3o,  *6.3o. 

TO   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— *5. 20,  "6.00,  6.50,  and 

on  the  24th  and  54th  minute  of  each  hour  (excepting  2.24, 

p.  m.)  from  7.24  a.  M.  to  6.54  p.  m.,  (inclusive,)  8.00,  9.10, 

10.30. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND~-*5.io,  *5.5o,  6.40,    7.44,    8.44 

9.44,  10.44,    ir.44,    12.44,  1-44.    2.44,  3.44,    4.44,    5.44 

6.44,  7.50,  9.00,  10.20. 
From  ALAMEDA — ^5.00,   *5-4°,  6.25,  7.00,  *t7-30,  8.00, 

*t8.30,  9.00,    *t9-30,  10.00,    *Jio.3o,  11.00,   12.00,    1.00, 

3.00,  *|3.30,  4.00,  "t4-3°(  5-°°.  *l5,30,  6.00,  'I6.30,  *7-20, 

•I7.30,  8'3o,  9.55. 
From  BERKELEY — '5.40,  *6.3o,    7.30,    8,30.  9.30,   10.30 

zx.30,  1. 00.  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— *5.4o,  *6.3o,  8.00.  10.00,  iz.oo 

r.30,  3.30,  4.30,5^0,  -*6.3o. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7.i5,  9.15,  11.15,  "5,  3-'5 

5-i5- 
From  OAKLAND — *6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15.2.15,4.15. 

All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 


"Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

General  Sup't. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


WILLIAMS,     DIMOAO    &    CO. 

SHIPPING  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

"*  "*■  Co. ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited ;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 

S.  &    G.  GUMP, 

581    and   583  Market  Street,  S.  F., 

Manufacturers  of 

Mirrors,  Cornices,  Hardwood  .Hum  1  is.  Picture 

Frames,  and  Brle-a-Brac. 

IMPORTERS  of  GOUPIL'S  ENGRAVINGS,  CHRO- 
MOS,  PHOTOGRAPHS,  ETC. 


L.  D.  Latimer. 


Wm.  W.  Morrow 


LATIMER   &   MORROW, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 
Booms  75,  76,  ami  77  Nevada  Block, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


S.  P.  COLLI  AS  &  CO. 

TJ/HOLESALE   AND    RETAIL 

*  *  dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  eta  320  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


OOTRNlACIFli 


BROAD    GAUGE. 

W         ER  ARRANGEMENT 

Commencing  Tuesday,  November   i,    1S81,    and    until 
FURTHER   NOTICE, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and    Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


J.  M.  BUFFIJJGTON, 

MINING     SECRETARY. 

309  California-Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery,  second 

floor,  over  ./Etna  Insurance  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


TAKER,  MARKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 


DESTINATION. 


8.30  a.  m. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 

*3-30  p.  M. 
4.30  p.  11. 

6.30  P.  M. 
8.3O  A.  M. 
IO.40  A.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 
4.30  P.  M. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 

*3-30  p.  M. 
10.40  A,  M. 

IO.40  A.  M. 


.  San   Mateo,  Redwood,  and  ! 
Menlo  Park f 


. .  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  f 
Principal  Way  Stations. .  C 

..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.  ) 

and  Monterey } 

. . .  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos 

j  ..Watsonville,  Aptos,  Soquel,  I 

Salinas,  Soledad,  and  Way  > 


"I and  Santa' Crii; 

( Stations.. 


37  ?•  M. 

02  P.    M. 

02  A.   M, 

05  A.   M. 

40  A.   M, 

37  p-    M 

02  P.   M. 

02  A.  M. 

05  A.    K. 


ays  excepted. 


Stage  connections  are  made  daily  with  the  10.40  a.  m. 
train,  except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  con- 
nect with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

&3T  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  0.^0  a.  m. 


Apolh 


nans 


"THE  QDEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 
"  Tonic,  Restorative,  and  Enlivening." 

Dr.  Thilenius. 
" Exhilarating,  good 'for  Loss  of  Appetite." 
Peter  Squire,  Chemist  to  the  Queen. 
ANNUAL  SALE,  9  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  d^Mi/i.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE     OP     IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE  BV 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

j'i'i  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


1 


GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


^*  '     AGENTS.    'SAN  FRANCISCO.      ^* 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.  N.  W    SPAULDING.  J.  PATTERSON 


17  and  iq  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco' 


WOMEN'S 

CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION, 

Fire-Cent  Coffee   House,   and  Free 

Reading  Room. 

39  Sacramento  Street,  between    Kearny  and  Montgomery. 


INSURANCE. 


BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN 

Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Limited. 

Capital  Subscribed $5,000,000 

Capital  Paid  Dp 1,000,000 

Cash  Reserve  Fund  (in  addition  to  capital)  1,031,741 


Pacific  Department 
LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Capital $7,500,000 

Cash  Assets 1,836,943 


MANCHESTER 
Fire   Insurance  Company, 

OF   MANCHESTER. 

Capital $5,000,000 

Cash  Assets 1,288,367 


BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

316  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PHENIX  ASSURANCE  CO., 

OF    LONDON,    ENGLAND, 

INCORPORATED   1782. 
UNITED  STATES ESTABLISHED  1804. 

$64,000,000  Paid  Fire  Losses. 


BRITISH  AMERICA 

ASSURANCE  CO.,  INCORPORATED  1833 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  CO, 

OF  TORONTO,  INCORPORATED  1851. 


B3T  Risks  taken  throughout  the  Pacific  Coast 
Fair  Kates.^Liberal  Adjustments. 

BUTLER    &    HALDAN, 

General  Agents,  413  California  Street. 

COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 

ZJOME  MUTUAL 

1J-  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold)..  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1880 301,106  34 

PRESIDENT. J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. L.  L.  BAKER 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STOR\ 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO., 

of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
bORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  ai  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  Capital $37,092,750 

Aggregate  Assets 41,896,023 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE    EOOKER, 
ROET.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


BANKING. 


untpabt 

NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER, 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

3fanos 

"A  natural  laxative,  super  urio  all  others" 
Prof.  Macnamara,  M.D.  of  Dublin. 

"  SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 
Prof.  Roberts ;  F.R.C.P.  London. 

"  Relieves  the  kidneys,  unloads  the  liver ; 
and  opens  the  bowels" 

London  Medical  Record. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wincglassful  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


THE   NEVADA   BANK 

J-  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve   U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 

"THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,001 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas   Brown - Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agtncy  of  the  Bank  of 
California  ;  Boston,  Treuiont  National  Bank  ; 
Chicago,  1  u ion  National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  llie  Bank  of 
New  Zealand ;  London,  N.  31.  Kotusehild  A 
Sens ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Gotebery,  Christiana, 
Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hae,  Yokohama. 


C.    J.     HUTCHINSON. 


H.    R,    MANN 


HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Z.  P.  Clark,  J.  C  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


P 


PACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail  for 
YOKOHAMA   AND    HONGKONG,   CITY    OF  RIO 
DE  JANEIRO,  Nov.  22,  at  2  p.  m. 
Excursion  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  Special  Bates. 

For  NEW  YOKK  via  Panama,  GRANADA,  Nov. 
19,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  taking  freight  and  passengers  at  MA- 
ZA'ILAN,  SAN  BLAS,  MANZAN1LL0,  and  ACA- 
PULCO,  and  via  Acapulco  to  Lower  Mexican  and  Central 
American  ports,  calling  at  SAN  JOSEDE  GUATEMALA 
and  LA  LIBi.  RTAD  co  land  passengers  and  mails. 

Fare  to  New  York— Cabin,  $189;  Steerage,  $65; 

Tickets  to  and  from  Europe  by  any  line  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  rates  ;  also,  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports. 

For  HONOLILi,  A1CKLAND,  and  SYBAEY, 
CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  Nov.  19,  at  2  p.  m.,  or  on  arrival 
of  the  English  mails.  Ten  Dollars  additional  is  charged 
for  upper  cabin  passage.  Round-the-world-trip  tickets,  via 
New  Zealand  and  Australia,  $650. 

Tickets  must  be  purchased  at  least  one  hour  before  time 
of  sailing.  For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office,  comer 
First  and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Saturday,  Dec  3.        Wednesday,  Dec.  21 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Street 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship" Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Elock. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  GenT  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Eroadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  iolh,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W.  T., 
with  steamer  Eureka  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  ioth,  15th, 
aoth,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  GAVTOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  8  A.  M. 

for  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  November  5th,  13th,  21st,  29th,  and  every  eighth 
day  thereafter. 

ForPOINl  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  November 
7th,  21st,  December  5th,  19th,  and  every  second  Monday 
thereafter. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  GO. 


No.  310  Sansomk  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


^ 


GOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED  the 
Author.  A  new  and  threat  Medical 
Work,  warranted  the  best  and  cheap- 
est, indispensable  to  every  man,  enti- 
tled "The  Science  of  Life,  or  Self- 
Pieservation ;"  bound  in  the  finest 
French  muslin,  embossed,  full  gilt,  300 
pp.,  contains  beautiful  steel  engrav- 
Jings,  125  prescriptions,  price  only  $1.25 
sent  by  mail  ;  illustrated  sample  6  cts. 


inTfnTT    iliUVOrTT?  Send   now.     Address  Peabody  Medi- 
fiJIUW     InlbliLrcal  Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  H.  "* 


No.  4  Bulfinch  street,  Boston. 


.  Parker, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


B.H.  McDonald, 

President! 

San  Francisco, 

Cal. 

rEstaSliaheH. 

1863. 

CfapitaLStocli 

SioOOO.OOO.OO 

Surplus  459,233.03 


433  California  hi..  San  Fraucisco. 

GFO.  ^.  DOItXIX Manager 

\V3i.  kEXTON Ass'taianaKer 

City     1>  e  v  a.  r  *  m  o  ji  t  , 

216  Sancnme  slreiM, 
VAN  TASSTX.  TOY  ft  CO Amenta 


NO.  12  TYLER  STREET,  S.  F 


These  Pianos  are  all  three-stringed,  with  ivory  keys  ;  no 
imitation. 


$2.00 
$2.50 


$3.00 


.    BERTELINGS    PATENT. 


DUYS  THE  FINEST  SPECTACLES 

in  existence.     35T  The  only  Opticians  on  the  coast 
who  make  Spectacle  Lenses  to  order. 

BERTELING  A    WATRY,    Scientific  Opticians, 
437  Kearny  St.,  between  Fine  and  California. 
S3"  Beware  of  FRAUDS,  who  tell  you  they  make  Spec- 
tacle Lenses,  as  we  are  the  ONLY  OPTICIANS  on  this 
coast  who  do. 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON, 


Auctioneer 


JOHN  M1DOLE TON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

116  Montgomery  Street, 


Occidental  Hotel  Block, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &.  CO., 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

Liquor    Dealers.    322-324    FRONT    STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


JEWELRY  1  SILVERWARE 

WE  INVITE  AN  EXAMINATION  OF  OUR  LARGE  STOCK  OF 
FINE  DIAMONDS  AND  PEARLS,  ALSO  NEW  STYLES  IN  JEW- 
ELRY AND  SILVERWARE,  WHICH  WE  ARE  CONSTANTLY  RE 
CEIVING.  SINCE  THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  OLD  FIRM  WE 
HAYE  MADE  MATERIAL  CHANGE  IN  PRICES,  AND  OFFER 
GOODS  LOWER  THAN  EVER  BEFORE. 

LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Successors  to  Braverman  &  Levy,  No.  119  Montgomery  St. 


DOANE  &  HENSHELWOOD. 

LINEN    DEPARTMENT. 

We  have  just  received,  direct  from  the  manufacturers.  Hack.  Damask, 
Plain  Linen,  and  Fancy  Embroidered  Towels,  in  all  grades,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices  :  Hack  at  $1,50.  $2,  $3.50.  $3,  $3.30.  $4,  $4.50,  $5,  $6.  and  $; 
per  dozen ;  Damask  from  $4  to  $16  per  dozen ;  Embroidered  Towels  at 
$2.50  and  $3.50  each ;  Barbers'  Towels,  assorted,  Turkish  Bath  Towels, 
from  $6  to  $18  per  dozen;  Irish.  Scotch,  and  German  Table  Damasks; 
Wine  Cloth  by  the  yard ;  Elegant  Damask  Sets;  Colored  Lunch  Cloths  and 
Sets  Carvers'  Napkins;  also,  500  dozen  Damask  Napkins,  in  5-8,  6-8,  3-4, 
from  $1.35  to  $15  per  dozen ;  Shirting  Linen;  Linen  Sheetings  and  Pillow 
Linens,  in  aU  graaes.  Housekeepers  are  cordially  invited  to  examine  our 
stock,  as  we  are  confident  they  will  find  it  complete,  and  the  prices  ex- 
ceeding low. 

FOR   THE    RAINY   SEASON. 

Gossamer  Rubber  Circulars.  Newp or ts.  and  Ulsters  for  ladies;  Circulars 
for  misses  and  children ;  Coats  for  gentlemen  and  boys ;  Leggins  for  la- 
dies, misses,  and  children. 

We  are  agents  for  the  above  goods,  which  are  the  finest  made,  and  can 
be  had  at  no  other  house  on  the  coast. 

Circulars  at  $3.50,  $3,  and  $5;  Newports  at  $3.50  and  $6;  Ulsters  at 
$7.50.    Warranted  to  keep  in  perfect  condition  in  any  climate. 

132    KEARNY    STREET,    THURLOW    BLOCK. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF    BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  oi  the  present 
time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private. 


ELLISTRATED  CATALOGUES  mailed  to  any  address. 


WOODWORTH,  SCHELL    &    CO. 


Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FALL  STYLE  HATS  1 1 

The  Largest  Stock  oi  FALL  Novelties  in  MEN'S,  YOUTH'S,  and 
CHILDREN'S  HATS  in  all  shades,  offered  by 

HERRMANN 


336  KEARNY  ST.,  NEAR   PINE. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


INSURANCE       f       COMPANY 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 

CAPITAL, -  $750,000 

Assets,  December  31, 1880,    -       -  $1,160,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


AGENCY  FOR 
L.L.  Smith's  Imitation  Stained 

GLASS   PAPER, 

Room  30.  Thurlow  Block. 


For  CLEANING  and  POLISHING 


Silverware, 
Nickel   Plate 


LUSTROi 


Brass 

and 


on  Stoves.      '  :~- Copperware. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110  to  IIS  Battery  street. 


FALK'S  MILWAUKEE 


RUTTAH  CHAIRS 

"  As  an  appropriate  CIIRISTM  AS  GIFT,  nothing 
is  more  acceptable  than  one  of  our  RATTAN 
ROCKING  or  EASY  CIl.URs.^We  (have  now in 
stock  the  largest  assortment  of  beautiful  de- 
signs cver^importcd  In  this  city. 


This  Cut  represents  our  LADY'S  STAR  BACK 
ROCKER,  No.  ■•!!<;,  $7.50. 

Send  yonr  address,  and  we  will  mail  a  CAT- 
ALOGUE, trout  which  yon  can  select  as  well  as 
if  you  visited  our  store. 

WAKEFIELD  RATTAN  CO. 

644  Market  Street. 


THE 

Pacific  Mutual 

LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

GEO.  A.  MOORE President 

W.  R.  CLEXESS 

Vice-President  and  Sled  leal  Director 

E.  R.  MOTT,  Jr Secretary 

Has  Removed  its  Principal  Office 
from  Sacramento  to 

SAN      FRANCISCO. 


'THIS  IS  THE  ONLY  LIFE  INSUR- 

ance  Company  doing  business  and  loaning  money 
solely  in  the  Pacific  and,  Northwestern  States  and_  Terri 
tones. 

Active  and  reliable  agents  can  have  profitable  fields 
opened  to  them  on  application. 

Resident  or  visiting  policy-holders  and  friends  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  call  at  the  new  office, 

418  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


MULLER'S  OPTICAL  DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St..  nr.  Bash, 

Opposite  Occidental    Hotel. 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Years. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    i^Two  nours  Notice. 

ffrg-    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
oughly diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


A'7P 


a  week. 


tlyo 
Mai] 


RUPTURE 


Cured.  Greatest  Invents 

ofthcage.  PIERCE  &  Si  .i 
7©4Sa&St..San  I-:«n   Cw 


BEER. 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  IX.     NO.  21. 


SAN   FRANCISCO,    NOVEMBER    ig,    1881. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


AN    INFERNAL    MACHINE. 


The  Ingenious  and  Destructive  Invention  of  a  Would-be  Regicide. 


During  the  summer  of  1812  there  might  have  been  ob- 
served loitering  about  the  Tuileries  a  spare,  shabbily-dressed 
man,  past  the  prime  of  life,  restless  and  watchful  in  his 
movements,  but  wearing,  in  spite  of  his  humble  garb,  an  air 
of  faded  respectability  and  character.  He  was  a  decayed 
Spanish  noble,  Don  Monsen  Chavarri  by  name,  and  one 
thing  noticeable  about  him  was  his  persistency  in  endeavor- 
ing to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  emperor.  Foiled  in  every 
attempt,  either  through  accident  or  the  suspicions  of  the 
attendants,  he  invariably  received  his  rebuffs  in  silence,  and 
withdrew — merely  to  renew  his  importunities.  Repulsed  to- 
day, to-morrow  found  him  at  his  post.  He  haunted  the 
palace  like  a  spectre.  Even  the  gamins  soon  grew  familiar 
with  the  story  of  his  hopeless  quest,  and  he  began  in  time 
to  be  treated  with  that  sort  of  pitiful  consideration  which  is 
usually  accorded  to  those  of  unsound  mind.  At  length,  how- 
ever, there  came  a  day  when,  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  as  the 
emperor  was  returning  from  a  review,  a  pistol-shot  rang  out 
from  the  corner  of  the  court,  and  the  bullet,  whistling  through 
the  line  of  outriders,  buried  itself  in  a  panel  of  the  imperial 
carriage.  The  police  at  once  charged  the  crowd ;  and 
among  the  number  arrested  was  our  friend  the  Spaniard. 
At  the  trial,  there  being  no  evidence  against  him,  he  was 
acquitted,  but  warned  to  instantly  leave  Paris.  Acting  upon 
the  warning,  he  disappeared,  and  all  traces  of  him  were 
lost. 

It  was  some  two  years  after  this  occurrence  that  there  be- 
gan to  circulate  among  the  quidnuncs  of  the  capital  reports 
of  a  marvelous  clock  to  be  seen  in  that  city,  which  illustrated, 
by  means  of  automatic  figures,  an  episode  in  the  life  of  the 
emperor.  It  was  designed  for  presentation  to  that  person- 
age. It  was  said  to  be  the  work  of  a  famous  artisan,  who 
had  lately  arrived,  incognito,  from  foreign  parts,  accompanied 
by  a  young  lady,  his  daughter,  who,  in  a  supposed  fit  of 
eccentricity,  had  taken  lodgings  in  a  humble  and  obscure 
quarter  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  The  reports  of  the 
wonderful,  almost  supernatural  performances  of  this  piece 
of  mechanism,  and  the  mystery  surrounding  its  owner  and 
inventor,  gave  rise  for  a  short  time,  and  in  certain  circles, 
to  no  small  amount  of  gossip.  This  gradually  died  away, 
and  the  artisan  and  his  clock  were  alike  forgotten,  when  an 
event  occurred  which  restored  them  to  more  than 
their  former  prominence,  and  entitled  them  to  a  place  in 
history. 

Fouche",  one  morning  in  his  office,  received  a  letter  from 
his  secret  agent  in  Spain,  which  contained  information  of  a 
most  startling  and  important  character.  Its  perusal  threw 
him  into  a  state  of  unusual  excitement,  and  its  result  was  an 
immediate  descent  of  the  police  upon  the  mysterious  shop 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  with  orders  to  arrest  the  arti- 
san and  his  daughter,  secure  the  premises,  and  carefully 
guard  all  the  stock,  tools,  implements,  and  other  contents 
from  being  touched  or  displaced  till  further  opportunity  of- 
fered for  a  thorough  investigation.  The  party  detailed  for 
the  duty  having  departed,  Fouche'  reseated  himself,  and 
waited,  with  ill-concealed  anxiety,  the  arrival  of  the  prison- 
ers. After  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  the  officer  charged 
with  the  arrest  appeared  empty-handed.  His  report  was  soon 
made.  The  lady  in  the  case,  the  daughter,  had  that  morn- 
ing, at  an  early  hour,  left  her  house  in  the  Faubourg,  accom- 
panied by  a  young  lad,  who  bore  a  heavy  black  portman- 
teau. The  two  had  been  traced  to  the  gates  of  Montmartre, 
beyond  which  point  no  clue  to  their  movements  could  be 
obtained.  The  old  workman  himself  had  left  the  shop  an 
hour  before  the  visit  of  the  police,  locking  doors  and  barring 
windows  behind  him.  He  bore  in  his  arms  what  was  ap- 
parently, according  to  the  apple-woman  opposite,  a  great 
square  box,  covered  with  oilskin.  It  seemed  heavy.  He 
sat  down  awhile  on  his  doorstep,  when  a  caleche  came  by, 
into  which  he  put  himself  and  box,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
driver,  and  was  driven  off  at  a  rapid  pace.  The  caleche  was 
brown  ;  the  driver  was  in  green  livery.  A  gendarme  was 
following  him,  and  another  was  guarding  the  shop  in  the 
Faubourg,  where,  however,  nothing  remained  but  a  piece  of 
furniture,  and  a  great  many  scraps  of  brass  and  iron. 
Fouche  reflected  a  moment,  when  his  face  suddenly  whitened. 
Without  a  word,  he  dashed  down  the  stairway  to  the  street, 
and  sprang  into  a  passing  fiacre. 

"  To  the  Tuileries  ! "  he  shouted.  "  Double  wages  for 
double  speed  ! " 

Arrived  at  the  palace,  he  hastily  alighted,  and  demanded 
to  be  at  once  shown  into  the  presence  of  the  Emperor. 
Napoleon  was  in  the  room  in  which  he  received  private 
visitors,  and  thither  the  ushers  instantly  conducted  Fouche, 
who,  encountering  some  delay  in  the  anteroom,  impatiently 
pushed  open  the  folding-doors,  and  entered  unannounced. 
The  emperor  greeted  the  intrusion  at  first  with  a  frown  of 
displeasure,  but,  instantly  recognizing  his  visitor,  resumed 
his  customary  expression,  and  nodded  affably.  Fouche' 
took  in  the  situation  at  a  single  glance.  Besides  Napo- 
leon there  were  five  persons  in  the  room.  Four  of 
these  were  officials  of  the  palace— chamberlains  and 
armed  valets,  who  frequently  attended  when  he  gave 
audience,  to  prevent  attempts  at  private  assassination.  The 
fifth  was  a  man  habited  in  a  common  workman's  blouse, 


standing  apart  from  the  others,  in  a  respectful  attitude,  and 
holding  in  his  hand  a  workman's  cap.  It  needed  but  a 
glance  to  assure  Fouche*  that  this  person  was  none  other 
than  the  old  familiar  goblin  of  the  Tuileries — Don  Monsen 
Chavarri.  But  how  metamorphosed  !  His  hair,  formerly 
gray,  was  dyed  to  a  glossy  blackness  ;  his  face  was  despoiled 
of  its  moustache  and  pointed  beard,  and  his  once  smooth 
hands  were  roughened  as  though  by  exposure  and  toil.  At 
his  side  stood  a  large  lacquer  table,  supporting  an  object  on 
which  Fouche^s  attention  was  immediately  fixed.  This  was 
seen  at  once  to  be  the  exact  model  of  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  wrought  in  metal,  in  the  highest  style  of  art, and  serving 
evidently  as  the  case  for  a  clock,  since  just  above  the  folding 
doors,  which  were  perfect  imitations  of  those  which  barred 
the  principal  entrance  to  Notre  Dame,  were  two  dials,  on 
one  of  which  the  hours  and  minutes  were  measured,  while 
on  the  other  a  long,  sweeping  hand  described  the  seconds. 
Fouch^,  by  a  natural  impulse,  noticed  the  time  indicated  by 
the  dials.     It  lacked  a  few  minutes  of  noon. 

Immediately  thereafter  he  started  with  nervous  alarm  as 
the  clock  gave  a  warning  note  as  though  about  to  strike  ; 
then  suddenly  there  was  a  clank  of  complicated  machinery, 
and  the  great  doors  folded  slowly  inward,  exposing  the  whole 
gorgeous  interior  to  view.  The  mimic  church  was  deco- 
rated as  though  for  some  great  fete.  Banners  and  hangings 
of  the  richest  material  and  most  costly  workmanship  flut- 
tered from  the  ceilings,  and  flaunted  from  the  niches  in  the 
walls.  The  aisles  were  carpeted  with  tapestry  and  velvet, 
and  the  pillars  were  clustered  with  gold,  and  blazing  with 
gems.  On  the  opposite  sides  of  the  great  nave  two  thrones 
were  erected,  the  one  being  approached  by  a  flight  of  velvet- 
covered  steps,  and  canopied  with  cloth  of  gold  and  scarlet 
velvet  sprinkled  with  golden  bees.  And  now  the  great  bell 
in  the  tower  struck  one  with  a  heavy  reverberating  clang  ; 
there  arose  a  swell  of  triumphal  music,  and  a  mimic  pro- 
cession, clad  in  gorgeous  robes,  moved  into  view  from  one 
of  the  hidden  aisles.  At  the  head  of  this  cortege  walked 
an  old  man  wearing  a  triple  crown,  who,  as  the  bell  tolled 
for  the  second  time,  ascended  the  steps  of  the  smaller  throne. 
It  was  the  coronation  performed  by  automatons. 

Napoleon  looked  on  with  unusual  interest.  "  Confess, 
Foucne","  said  he,  "  that  this  is  as  admirable  in  its  way  as  the 
police  system  in  Paris.  There  is  one  mistake,  however,"  he 
continued;  "the  great  doors  of  Notre  Dame  were  not  open 
on  that  occasion.  The  throne  was  built  against  them,  and 
the  only  entrance  was  through  the  transverse  halls." 

"  True,  sire,"  said  the  fictitious  artisan,  casting  a  side 
glance  at  Fouche',  whose  name  he  had  just  heard  pronounced. 
"True,  but  your  majesty  will  see  that  it  is  a  mistake  un- 
avoidable here.  Like  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  sacrifice  truth  in  order  to  secure  effect." 

The  emperor  smiled  and  remained  silent.  Meanwhile, 
Fouche  was  revolving  a  dilemma  in  his  mind  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  one  accustomed  to  act  in  dangerous  crises.  There  are 
situations  in  which  a  slight  vantage  in  the  hands  of  a  dan- 
gerous man  may  set  at  naught  the  strength  of  thousands, 
and  in  which  the  most  extraordinary  means  must  be  em- 
ployed to  secure  what  are  apparently  trifling  results. 
Fouche'  adopted  the  course  which  seemed  at  first  most 
speedily  practicable,  since  the  consideration  of  first  import- 
ance was,  in  this  instance,  time. 

"  Your  majesty,"  said  he,  advancing,  and  speaking  rapidly, 
"may  I  request  your  immediate  attendance  in  your  cabinet 
for  a  matter  of  the  utmost  consequence — a  matter  which  will 
not  permit  of  a  moment's  delay?" 

The  emperor  turned  in  surprise,  and  frowned.  Chavarri 
looked  up  sullenly  and  silently,  and  made  a  suspicious  move- 
ment toward  his  clock.  With  the  rapidity  of  thought, 
Fouche'  changed  his  plans. 

"Your  majesty,"  said  he,  loudly,  and  more  rapidly  than 
before,  "  Lady  Isidore  Chavarri  has  just  been  arrested  near 
the  Cemetery  of  Montmartre,  charged  with  a  capital  crime. 
She  has  already  been  tried  by  a  special  tribunal,  and  con- 
demned to  death.  I  come  to  implore  your  majesty  to  grant 
her  pardon." 

As  he  spoke,  he  fixed  an  intent,  searching  gaze  upon  the 
Spaniard.  This  time  the  bolt  had  struck.  The  old  man's 
tawny  face  was  taking  on  a  sickly  hue,  and  his  limbs  trem- 
bled. 

"This  is  a  most  unusual  proceeding,"  said  the  emperor, 
in  amazement.  "  Who  is  this  lady,  and  what  is  the  nature 
of  her  crime  ?" 

Fouch^,  bent  double  with  suspense,  still  keeping  his  eye 
riveted  upon  the  tawny,  changing  face,  spoke  almost  im- 
ploringly : 

"  You  have  trusted  me  before,  sire.  I  beseech  you,  trust 
me  now  !     Ask  me  no  questions,  but  write  the  pardon." 

There  was  an  instant  of  silence,  broken  only  by  the  tick- 
ing and  low  music  of  the  clock.  The  second  hand  was 
measuring  off  the  sixtieth  minute  with  rapid,  steady  sweep. 
Almost  unconsciously,  Fouche  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket, 
cocked  it  unobserved,  and,  with  a  face  as  that  of  a  corpse, 
was  raising  it  to  fire,  with  a  cry  to  the  emperor  on  his 
lips,  when  Chavarri,  whose  mind  seemed  torn  by  contend- 
ing emotions,  bent  suddenly  over  his  mechanism,  touched  a 
spring  concealed  in  the  rear  of  the  tower,  and  instantly  the 
whole  complicated  machinery  of  the  clock  stopped  with  a 
sudden  metallic  clang.  The  music  ceased,  the  automatons 
paused,  standing  like  statues,  each  in  his  place,  the  mimic 
emperor  stretching   out  his   hand  for    the  crown   of   the 


Caesars,  and  the  great  bell  in  the  tower  poised  midway  in  its 
swing  for  the  twelfth  and  final  stroke. 

"Parbleu!"  muttered  Fouche',  pocketing  the  pistol,  and 
wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  brow.  "Allow  me,  mon- 
sieur," he  said,  advancing  to  the  table,  "  to  inspect  this 
wonderful  specimen  of  art." 

"  It  is  so  delicate,  monsieur,"  said  Chavarri,  hurriedly,  still 
keeping  his  finger  on  the  secret  spring,  and  waving  Fouche' 
off  with  his  unengaged  hand. 

"  Here  is  the  pardon,"  said  the  emperor,  affixing  his  sig- 
nature to  a  paper  as  he  spoke.  "  I  hold  you,  Fouch^,  respon- 
sible for  results.     Well,  what  next  ? " 

"  Our  worthy  friend's  clock  is  broken,  it  appears,"  said 
Fouchd,  awkwardly. 

"  Broken,  sire,"  said  the  Spaniard,  "and  with  it  the  plans 
of  a  lifetime.  And,"  he  added,  casting  down  his  eyes,  and 
speaking  in  a  querulous,  broken  voice,  "  since,  when  one's 
hopes  are  broken  one  cares  but  little  where  he  goes,  I  wish 
a  passport  to  leave  France." 

Fouche  took  up  the  cue  immediately. 

"  I  have  to  request,  sire,"  said  he,  "  that  you  also  make 
out  a  full  and  free  pardon  for  the  accomplice  of  the  Lady 
Isadore  Chavarri — her  father,  Don  Monsen  Chavarri,  of 
Seville." 

The  emperor  smiled  bitterly.  His  active  mind  had  al- 
ready compassed  the  situation,  and  without  a  word,  either  of 
expostulation  or  inquiry,  he  seized  a  pen  and  wrote.  Then, 
having  finished  and  signed  the  double  pardon,  he  advanced 
with  it  in  his  hand. 

"Our  friend  here,"  said  he,  "doubtless  knows  where 
these  persons  are  to  be  found,  and  to  him  I  confide  these 
papers." 

The  old  man,  still  jealously  keeping  his  hand  on  the  spring 
of  the  mechanism,  read  aloud  : 

"A  full  permission  to  Don  Monsen  and  Dona  Isidore 
Chavarri  to  leave  France  immediately,  without  hindrance 
or  question." 

"  Add,"  said  he,  "  '  and  alive.'  " 

"You  would  have  made  a  good  diplomat,"  said  Napoleon, 
as  he  made  the  required  addition. 

Chavarri  hesitated  for  a  moment,  removed  his  hand  linger- 
ingly  from  the  spring,  and,  bowing  his  head,  glided  toward 
the  door.  Just  upon  the  threshold  he  turned  in  sudden  dis- 
may, 

"  Where  shall  I  find  my  daughter  ? "  he  asked. 

"When  she  is  found  we  will  send  monsieur  word,"  sneered 
Fouche". 

An  expression  of  the  most  intense  malignity  flashed  across 
the  old  man's  face,  and  with  an  oath  he  sprang  toward  the 
table  in  the  room.     But  a  pistol  confronted  him. 

"  The  pardons  are  forfeited,"  said  Fouche. 

"  No,"  said  the  emperor,  "  let  him  pass." 

Chavarri,  with  a  look  of  wonder,  wheeled  slowly  about 
and  disappeared. 

After  his  departure  Napoleon  stood  for  a  short  time  in  the 
centre  of  the  apartment  in  a  profound  reverie.  Then,  as 
his  gaze  fell  upon  the  clock,  and  the  automaton  standing 
beneath  the  suspended  crown  within,  he  bent  forward,  and 
regarded  the  figure  attentively. 

"  So,"  he  said,  "  this  was  to  have  been  my  successor." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  clock  proved,  on 
examination,  to  be  an  infernal  machine  of  the  most  inge- 
nious and  deadly  description.  Concealed  beneath  the  metallic 
slab  which  formed  the  pavements  of  the  mimic  chapel,  and 
which  was  constructed  to  fold  back  at  the  proper  moment, 
was  found  a  triple  row  of  small  wrought-iron  barrels,  loaded 
heavily  with  slugs  and  balls,  arranged  to  cover  an  arc  of 
forty-five  degrees,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  yards  from  the 
machine.  No  one  within  that  range  could  possibly  have 
withstood  their  discharge,  exploded  simultaneously,  exactly 
when  the  hands  on  the  dial  indicated  the  hour  of  noon  ;  but 
a  spring  on  the  outside  of  the  case  gave  the  manipulator 
power  to  alter  the  "  set  "  of  the  works,  and  discharge  them 
sooner  if  necessary. 

A  few  months  after  the  occurrence  of  the  incidents  nar- 
rated above,  Fouche  received  a  letter  from  Chavarri,  then 
in  England,  written  in  the  vein  in  which  men  who  have 
played  a  desperate  game,  and  lost,  write  occasionally  to 
those  who  have  outwitted  them.  The  writer  stated  that  the 
clock  was  entirely  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  and  that  he 
and  his  daughter  alone  were  concerned  in  the  plot,  which 
had  been  frustrated  by  Fouch^'s  promptness.  As  for  himself, 
he  had  little  expectation  of  escaping,  having  freely  resolved 
to  involve  himself,  if  necessary,  in  the  destruction  which 
should  overwhelm  the  emperor.  His  daughter,  however,  the 
only  person  on  earth  for  whom  he  retained  any  affection, 
he  could  not  afford  thus  to  sacrifice.  He  had  made  provision 
elsewhere  for  her  support,  and  she  had  departed  at  as  early 
an  hour  as  possible,  while  he  himself  had  proceeded  to  the 
palace  at  eleven.  No  personal  danger,  no  promised  honor, 
nothing,  in  short,  but  the  cunningly  devised  falsehood  regard- 
ing his  daughter,  could  have  induced  Chavarri,  to  stop  the 
hands  of  the  fatal  clock.  He  also  confessed  that  it  was 
he  who,  two  years  before,  had  fired  the  shot  in  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli.  Chavarri  subsequently  died  in  extreme  poverty 
in  London.  Of  the  after  fate  of  his  daughter  nothing  is 
known.  His  clock,  despoiled  of  the  murderous  portion  of  its 
machinery,  was  preserved  for  several  years  in  the  Tuileries, 
and  was  finally  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire  and  the  fall- 
ing of  a  wall. —  Translated  from  the  French, 
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A    BIOGRAPHICAL     FRAGMENT. 


How  A.  O'Higgins  Became  Marquis  of  Osorno  and  Viceroy  of  Peru 


About  the  year  1752  there  traversed  the  streets  of  Lima  a 
peddler,,  or  mercachifle,  about  twenty  years  old,  rather  short, 
fat,  with  coarse  hands,  and  a  complexion  almost  like  ala- 
baster. Of  Irish  birth,  he  was  the  son  of  a  peasant,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  biographer,  Lavalle,  spent  his  early  life  in  car- 
rying fagots  to  the  'kitchen  of  Dungarn  Castle,  residence  of 
the  Countess  of  Bective,  until  his  uncle,  a  Jesuit  priest  of  the 
convent  at  Cadiz,  sent  for  him,  educated  him  fairly,  and 
presently,  finding  him  better  adapted  to  commerce  than  to 
the  priestly  habit,  started  him  across  the  Atlantic  with  a 
small  invoice  of  merchandise.  Ambrosio  el  ingle's,  as  the 
Limanese  called  the  peddler,  convinced  that  the  sale  of  rib- 
bons, needles,  laces,  thimbles,  and  other  small  wares  would 
never  carry  him  to  prosperity,  resolved  to  go  to  Chile,  where 
he  succeeded,  through  the  influence  of  an  Irish  physician 
who  was  well  connected  in  Santiago,  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment as  a  draughtsman  in  the  construction  of  stations  for 
the  shelter  of  the  mail-carriers  between  Chile  and  Buenos 
Ayres.  He  was  faithfully  attending  to  his  duties,  when  there 
came  a  formidable  invasion  of  the  Araucanos,  to  repulse 
which  the  captain-general  organized,  among  other  forces,  a 
company  of  foreign  volunteers,  whose  command  he  gave  to 
the  young  Irish  draughtsman.  Our  Irishman  won  so  much 
honor  in  this  war  that  the  king  commissioned  him  success- 
ively captain  of  dragoons,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  briga- 
dier-general, and  in  1785  made  him  president  of  the  Adden- 
da, governor  and  captain-general  of  Chile.  The  light  of 
both  history  and  tradition  is  too  indistinct  to  permit 
chronicling  the  ten  years  of  the  memorable  government  of 
Ambrosio  O'Higgins,  but  his  personal  popularity  in  Val- 
paraiso, and  a  number  of  public  works,  have  made  his  name 
imperishable  in  Chile. 

Having  recaptured  from  the  A  raucanos  the  city  of  Osorno, 
the  monarch  created  him  Marquis  of  Osorno,  promoted  him 
to  lieutenant-general,  and  transferred  him  to  Peru  as  vice- 
roy, succeeding  Francisco  Jil  y  Lemus  de  Toledo  y  Villa- 
marin,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Malta,  Caballero 
Profeso  de  la  Ordern  de  San  Juan,  Comendador  del  Puente 
Orvigo,  and  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Royal  Armada.  On 
the  4th  of  July,  1796,  O'Higgins  assumed  command.  Under 
his  brief  rule  the  streets  of  Lima  were  paved,  and  the  tow- 
ers of  the  cathedral  finished,  the  Sociedad de  Beneficencia  was 
created,  and  cloth  factories  were  established.  The  sally- 
port, public  park,  and  wagon-road  from  Callao  were  also  the 
work  of  his  administration.  In  his  time  the  intendencia  of 
Puno  was  incorporated  with  Peru,  it  having  been  subject  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  Chile  was  detached  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  viceroy  of  Peru.  The  alliance  which,  by  the  treaty 
of  San  Ildefonso,  after  the  Rosellon  campaign,  was  made 
with  France  by  the  minister  Manuel  Godoy,  Duke  of  Alen- 
dia,  and  Prince  de  la  Paz,  necessarily  involved  Spain  in  a  war 
with  England.  O'Higgins  sent  to  the  crown  seven  million 
dollars,  besides  Peru's  contribution,  not  so  much  for  the 
necessities  of  the  war  as  for  the  extravagance  of  the  pleas- 
ures and  the  courtiers  of  Godoy  and  his  royal  concubine, 
Maria  Luisa.  Short,  but  fruitful  in  good  works,  was  the  ad- 
ministration of  O'Higgins,  whom  they  called  in  Lima  "  The 
English  viceroy."  He  died  March  iS,  1S00,  and  was  buried 
in  the  vaults  of  the  church  of  San  Pedro. 

The  social  demoralization  of  Lima  was  great  when  O'Hig- 
gins became  viceroy.  According  to  the  census  ordered 
taken  by  the  viceroy  Jil  y  Lemus,  the  city  numbered 
within  its  walls  52,627  inhabitants,  and  for  this  lim- 
ited population  the  number  of  private  carriages  exceeded 
fourteen  hundred,  which,  with  rich  harnesses  and  superb 
hQrses,  displayed  themselves  on  the  Alameda.  Such  an  ex- 
cess of  luxury  alone  suffices  to  show  that  the  social  morality 
could  not  stand  very  high.  Robberies,  assassinations,  and 
other  nocturnal  scandals  multiplied,  and  to  remedy  them  his 
excellency  judged  it  opportune  to  promulgate  an  edict  ordering 
that  all  who  should  be  encountered  in  the  streets  by  the 
night-watch  after  ten  o'clock  should  be  lodged  in  the  city 
prison.  The  companies  of  encapados,  or  agents  of  police, 
established  by  the  viceroy  Amat,  were  augmented  and  im- 
proved in  personnel  by  the  nomination  of  captains,  which 
devolved  upon  responsible  persons.  But  the  proclamation 
remained  posted  on  the  street  corners,  and  the  disorders  did 
not  diminish.  The  youths  of  the  colonial  nobility  gloried  in 
being  the  first  infractors.  The  people  took  example  by 
them,  and  the  viceroy,  seeing  that  his  arrangements  to  ex- 
tirpate the  evil  were  inoperative,  summoned  one  day  the 
five  captains  of  the  companies  of  encapados. 

"  I  am  advised,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  that  you  arrest  only 
the  poor  devils  who  have  no  protector  to  favor  them  ;  and 
when  comes  in  question  one  of  the  young  counts  or  mar- 
quises, who  go  scandalizing  the  neighborhood  with  esca- 
pades, serenades,  fighting,  and  roistering,  you  temporize,  and 
wink  at  their  doings.  1  mean  that  justice  shall  not  have  two 
weights  and  measures,  but  that  they  shall  be  the  same  for 
great  and  small,  for  noble  and  simple.  Bear  that  in  mind, 
and  after  ten  o'clock  at  night — a  la  cdrcel  todo  Cristo." 

A  reference  here  to  the  origin  of  that  popular  refrain,  a 
la  cdrcel  todo  Crista,  will  not  be  out  of  place.  It  is  stated 
that  in  a  town  of  Andalusia  a  penitential  procession  took 
place,  in  which  many  of  the  devotees  were  dressed  in  Naza- 
rene  tunics,  (long  brown  robes,  worn  by  penitents  in  passion 
week,)  and  carrying  heavy  wooden  crosses  on  their  shoul- 
ders. It  appears  that  one  of  the  parodiadores  de  Cristo 
pushed  maliciously  one  of  his  companions,  who,  being  high- 
spirited,  and  forgetting  the  meekness  inculcated  by  his  char- 
acter, drew  his  knife.  The  other  penitents  took  a  hand  in  the 
game,  and  hard  fists  and  cold  steel  were  trumps,  until  the 
alcalde  closed  the  proceedings,  commanding  a  la  cdrcel  todo 
Cristo,  which,  being  freely  translated,  means  :  "  Run  in 
every  Christian  of  them."  Probably  Ambrosio  O'Higgins 
remembered  the  story  when,  in  admonishing  the  captains, 
he  terminated  his  reprimand  in  the  words  of  the  Andalu- 
sian  alcalde. 

That  night  his  excellency  resolved  to  observe  personally 
how  his  instructions  were  obeyed.  After  eleven  o'clock,  and 
when  the  city  was  in  utter  darkness,  the  viceroy  muffled  him- 
self in  his  cloak,  and  left  the  palace.  He  ran  across  a  patrol. 
The  captain,  recognizing  him,  suffered  him  to  proceed,  say- 
ing to  himself: 


"  Go  ahead  ;  that's  all  right,  His  excellency  himself  has 
a  little  affair  of  gallantry?  and  so  has  no  mind  that  others 
shall  divert  themselves." 

The  viceroy  encountered  three  other  patrols,  and  the  cap- 
tains gave  him  good-night,  and  asked  him  if  he  wished  to  be 
accompanied,  and  were  obsequious  to  the  last  degree,  and  left 
him  free  to  pass.  Two  o'clock  struck,  and  the  viceroy,  tired 
with  the  exercise,  was  about  to  go  home,  when  he  encoun- 
tered the  fifth  patrol,  whose  captain  was  Juan  Pedro  Lostau- 
nau. 

"  Halt  !     Who  goes  there?" 

"  It  is  I,  Juan  Pedro,  the  viceroy." 

"  I  know  no  viceroy  in  the  street  after  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
Arrest  the  vagabond  ! " 

"But,  captain " 

"  Silence  !  Orders  are  orders,  and — d  la  cdrcel  todo 
Cristo" 

The  following  day  the  four  captains  whose  respect  had 
prevented  their  arresting  the  viceroy  were  deprived  of  their 
offices,  and  their  successors  being  energetic  enough  not  to 
discriminate,  the  disorders  were  promptly  ended. 

The  fact  is,  that  there  passed  the  night  in  the  calaboose  of 
the  Pescadera,  like  any  vagrant,  one  Ambrosio  O'Higgins, 
Marquis  de  Osorno,  Baron  de  Ballenari,  lieutenant-general 
of  the  royal  armies,  and  thirty-sixth  viceroy  of  Peru  under 
his  majesty  Charles  IV.  T.  F.  Robertson. 

San  Francisco,  November,  18S1. 


TRUTHFUL    TALES. 


Although  the  coronation  of  Czar  Alexander  III.  will  not 
take  place  until  the  second  week  of  May,  1882,  preparations 
for  that  important  ceremony  have  already  been  commenced 
in  the  ancient  capital  of  Muscovy.  A  court  official  of  high 
rank  has  arrived  in  Moscow  from  St.  Petersburg,  with  in- 
structions to  examine  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the 
antique  accessories  which  play  a  mute  but  significant  part  in 
Russian  coronation  ceremonials.  Among  these  relics  is  the 
ivory  throne,  seated  upon  which  the  Byzantine  emperors 
were  wont  to  receive  the  homage  of  their  vassals.  Sophia 
Palasologa,  a  descendant  of  the  Eastern  Cassars,  who  es- 
poused the  Russian  Grand  Duke  Basil  Ivanovitch, contrived 
to  gain  possession  of  her  ancestors:  throne  in  the  year  1472, 
and  brought  it  with  her  from  Constantinople  to  Russia.  The 
carvings  on  its  panels  represent  the  labors  of  Orpheus,  and 
exhibit  remarkable  finish  of  execution.  This  unique  throne 
was  last  used  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  by  Alexander  Nico- 
laievitch,  the  late  Czar,  at  his  coronation  in  Moscow. 


Lord  Kenyon  thus  addressed  a  dishonest  butler,  who  had 
been  convicted  of  stealing  large  quantities  of  wine  from  his 
master's  cellar  :  "  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  you  stand  convicted, 
on  the  most  conclusive  evidence,  of  a  crime  of  inexpressible 
atrocity — a  crime  that  defiles  the  sacred  springs  of  domestic 
confidence,  and  is  calculated  to  strike  alarm  into  the  breast 
of  every  Englishman  who  invests  largely  in  the  choicer  vin- 
tages of  Southern  Europe.  Like  the  serpent  of  old,  you 
have  stung  the  hand  of  your  protector.  Fortunate  in  having 
a  generous  employer,  you  might,  without  dishonesty,  have 
continued  to  supply  your  wretched  wife  and  children  with  the 
comforts  of  sufficient  prosperity,  and  even  'with  some  of  the 
luxuries  of  affluence ;  but,  dead  to  every  claim  of  natural 
affection,  and  blind  to  your  own  real  interest,  you  burst 
through  all  the  restraints  of  religion  and  morality,  and  have 
for  many  years  been  feathering  your  nest  with  your  master's 
bottles." 


Bill  Nye  has  been  asked  by  Wit  and  Wisdom  to  allow 
his  portrait  to  be  printed  in  that  journal.  He  says  :  "  We 
saw  Frank  Gilbert's  picture  there.  Somehow  they  got  too 
much  'color'  on  when  they  worked  the  edition,  and  his 
complexion  looks  like  the  base  of  a  gum  overshoe  under  a 
cloud.  There  is,  too,  a  look  of  sadness  that  no  one  can 
peruse  with  dry  eyes.  He  looks  as  though  he  had  buried 
his  entire  family  from  malignant  typhoid  fever,  and  had 
just  returned  from  the  funeral.  We  have  been  asked  sev- 
eral times  for  our  portrait  for  publication,  but  so  far  we  have 
evaded  the  issue.  It  is  bad  enough  to  look  like  a  hat-rack 
running  to  a  fire,  without  illustrating  our  sorrow  in  the  pa- 
pers. Life  is  fraught  with  woe  enough  to  go  around  without 
our  adding  to  the  stock  of  melancholy  already  on  hand." 


There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  The  "  too-too"  of 
aesthetic  slang  has  already  been  traced  back  to  Hamlet. 
Now  comes  Mr.  Edward  S.  Dodgson,  of  Yeovil,  who  says,  in 
a  letter  to  the  London  Globe:  "In  Halliwell's  Dictionary 
of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words,  page  8S1,  (edition  i86o,j 
I  read,  '  Too-too  —  excessive  ;  excessively,  exceedingly.' 
'  Too-too— used  absolutely  for  very  well  or  good'  (Ray's 
English  Words,  1674,  p.  49).  It  is  often  nothing  more  in 
sense  than  the  strengthening  of  the  word  'too'  ;  but  'too- 
too  '  was  regarded  by  our  early  writers  as  a  single  wford." 


King  Ludwig,  of  Bavaria,  took  a  fancy  the  other  day  to 
see  how  his  fairy  palace  on  the  shores  of  Chiemsee  was 
growing,  and  accordingly  desired  that  the  scaffolding  sur- 
rounding the  still  unfinished  building  should  all  be  removed. 
He  came,  looked,  nodded  approvingly,  and  left  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  It  took  a  week  to  replace  the  forest  of  poles, 
etc.,  and  now  the  fairy  Schloss  is  being  rapidly  completed. 


Patti  sings  sweetly,  but  when  she  imagines  that  Americans 
will  pay  ten  dollars  apiece  to  hear  her  voice,  she's  way  off 
the  scale.  We  don't  believe  there  are  two  thousand  people 
in  the  United  States  who  would  pay  over  three  dollars  to 
hear  the  sweet  toots  of  Gabriel's  own  horn. 


The  London  Morning  Post,  the  journal  of  the  Tories  and 
the  aristocracy,  speaks  of  "  the  late  Dr.  J.  G.  Gilbert,  editor 
of  Scrzbner's  Magazine ."  A  German  weekly  paper  doesn't 
get  much  nearer  it,  printing  "  Dr.  G.  Howell,  editor." 

If  a  woman  tells  you,  "  Til  never  speak  to  you  again  in  my 
life — there  !'*'  rejoice  and  return  ;  but,  if  she  says,  "I  shall 
always  be  glad  to  see  you  at  any  time,"  travel  ! 

When  a  woman  loves  you,  she  will  pardon  all — even  your 
crimes,  but  when  she  no  longer  loves  you  she  will  not  even 
forgive  you  your  virtues. 


He  Kicked  Him  Out. 

Two  medical  students,  the  one  a  very  large  and  the  other 
a  very  small  one,  were  room-mates  and  bed-fellows.  On  a 
certain  warm  night  the  big  man,  who  was  on  the  inner  side, 
awoke  to  the  consciousness  that  he  was  being  crowded  to 
the  wall,  his  companion  having  taken  a  good  sized  reserva- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  bed.  By  way  of  punishing  the 
encroachment  with  neatness  and  dispatch,  he  gently  ad- 
justed his  soles,  and  ousted  the  little  fellow  so  effectually  as 
to  land  him  on  the  carpet! 

The  ejected  one  showed  no  signs  of  resentment  until 
several  nights  later,  when,  finding  his  bulky  comrade  occupy- 
ing a  similar  position  to  the  one  in  which  he  had  given 
offense,  he  plotted  a  revenge.  Stealthily  climbing  over  the 
huge  form,  he  braced  his  back  against  the  wall,  and  planting 
a  foot  on  either  side  of  his  friend's  spine,  collected  all  his 
forces,  and  gave  a  tremendous  push.  The  effect  was  instan- 
taneous, and  if  not  just  what  had  been  anticipated,  was  cer- 
tainly in  strict  accordance  with  nature's  laws.  The  big  man 
moved,  but  the  bed  moved  with  him,  opening  a  wide  space 
between  it  and  the  wall,  through  which  the  little  man  fell. 

He  had  fired  himself  out  of  bed. — Detroit  Free  Press. 


A  Dismembered    Ghost 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  house  in  Dedham,  Massa- 
chusetts, which  was  haunted  by  a  small  yellow  ghost.  This 
ghost — a  female — was  an  alarming  ghost  to  contemplate,  for 
she  had  been  cut  in  two  at  the  waist,  and  made  a  point  of 
walking  up  and  down  the  room  carrying  the  upper  part  of 
her  body  under  her  left  arm,  with  the  head  hanging  down 
and  the  eyes  wide  open.  Exorcism  was  tried,  but  without 
effect,  by  a  Methodist,  and  also  by  a  Congregational  minister, 
and  although  the  loc^l  Episcopal  Rector  asserted  that  the 
failure  of  the  exorcists  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  properly  ordained,  and  said  that  he  was  ready  to  exor- 
cise the  ghost  himself,  his  services  were  not  accepted.  One 
night  a  young  engineer  of  much  intelligence  and  great  per- 
sonal courage,  called  at  the  haunted  house,  and  asked  per- 
mission to  sleep  in  the  spare  bed-room.  He  exhibited  letters 
from  several  members  of  the  Adams  family,  and  his  respect- 
ability being  thus  established,  his  request  was  granted.  He 
went  to  bed  early,  and  slept  peacefully  until  twelve  o'clock, 
when  he  suddenly  awoke.  The  ghost  was  plainly  visible — 
the  full  moon  shining  directly  into  the  room — but  the  young 
man's  nerves  were  not  in  the  least  disturbed.  He  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  the  ghost  had  a  definite  object  in  making 
herself  visible,  and  he  had  guessed  what  that  object  was. 
He  inquired  with  much  courtesy  if  the  ghost  wished  to  be 
mended,  requesting  her  to  nod  if  such  was  the  case.  She 
nodded  in  the  most  unmistakable  manner.  The  engineer 
thereupon  rose — and  it  should  be  mentioned  that,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  sensibilities  of  a  New  England  ghost,  he  had 
gone  to  bed  in  his  clothes — and  took  from  his  hand-bag  a 
bottle  of  cement  and  a  roll  of  bandages.  Begging  the  ghost's 
pardon  for  the  liberty  he  was  about  to  take,  he  gently  placed 
the  upper  part  of  her  body  in  its  proper  position,  fastened  it 
firmly  with  the  cement,  and  covered  the  joints  with  bandages. 
She  disappeared  after  kissing  her  hand  to  him  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  and  has  never  since  been  seen.  This  in- 
cident, which  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1873,  shows  clearly 
that  the  Dedham  ghost  had  haunted  the  house  in  the  hope 
of  meeting  with  some  intelligent  person  who  could  mend  her, 
and  that  gross  injustice  had  been  done  her  by  those  who 
imagined  that  she  was  simply  making  an  aimless  exhibition 
of  herself. — New  York  Times. 


He  Didn't  Take. 

In  one  respect,  at  least,  Butterford  can't  keep  abreast 
of  the  times — he  doesn't  "catch  on"  to  current  slang.  He 
can  not  remember  it,  and  if  he  could  he  would  know  as  little 
how  to  handle  it  as  does  a  Hottentot  of  the  use  of  the 
pocket  check-book. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  the  country,  he  had  occasion 
to  enter  a  counting-room  where  his  face  is  not  wholly  un- 
known. After  several  greetings,  the  cashier,  who  was  busy 
with  a  pile  of  money,  looked  up  and  exclaimed  : 

"  Halloa,  Butterford  !  that  you  ?  Haven't  seen  you  for  an 
age.     Been  abroad  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Butterford,  "  I  have  not  been  abroad,  but 
my  sister  Maud " 

"Ahem!"  interrupted  the  second  book-keeper,  and  the 
sentiment  was  so  generally  echoed  that  the  "  firm  "  in  the 
private  office  seriously  meditated  free  troches  for  the  crowd. 

Butterford  paused  a  moment,  deploring  the  effects  of  the 
recent  cool  weather,  and  then  resumed  :  "  No,  I  haven't 
been  abroad  yet,  but  my  sister " 

"Oh,  give  us  something  fresh  !"  implored  the  office  boy. 

Butterford  stopped  and  eyed  the  urchin  in  mild  surprise. 

"  I  haven't  been  abroad,"  he  began  again,  "  but  my  sis " 

Here  he  paused  and  regarded  the  singular  behavior  of  the 
second  book-keeper  with  uneasy  suspicion.  What  disposal 
that  young  gentleman  intended  making  of  the  paper-weights, 
hand-stamps,  and  other  small  articles  he  was  furtively  col- 
lecting, he  could  only  guess.  "  As  I  was  saying,"  he  tried 
for  the  fourth  time,  "  I  have  not   yet  been  abroad,  but  my 

sister  Mau "  The  head  book-keeper  brandished  his  ruler 

menacingly,  and  his  able  assistant,  who  had  confiscated  the 
cashiers  sponge,  discharged  it,  all  dripping,  at  Butterford's 
jaw.  His  aim  was  unerring  ;  it  struck  the  mark  with  force 
and  precision,  crushing  effectually  the  final  effort. 

Butterford  is  slow  to  anger,  but  his  spirit  can  be  aroused 
by  patient  and  methodical  abuse,  and  this  time  his  persecu- 
tors had  no  cause  to  complain  of  non-successs.  He  uttered 
no  vituperations,  but  he  called  up  such  a  look  of  indignation 
and  contempt,  blended  in  the  usual  proportions,  and  distrib- 
uted it  freely  among  those  clerks,  with  a  large  third  for  the 
second  book-keeper,  that  they  were  all  troubled  with  alter- 
nate pangs  of  remorse  and  the  side-ache  for  a  week  after- 
ward. Then  he  faced  stiffly  to  to  the  right-about,  shook 
the  dust  from  his  feet,  and  departed. 

Ten  days'  severe  brain-work,  an  extended  conversation 
with  three  maiden  aunts,  and  a  half-minute  interview  with  a 
boot-black,  were  needed  to  enlighten  Butterford  as  to  the 
reason  why  the  boys  wouldn't  let  him  tell  them  that  although 
he  had  not  been  abroad,  his  sister  Maud  thought  that  such  a 
trip  might  benefit  his  health.— Elevated  Railway  Journal, 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


FASHIONS    IN    FRANCE. 


Some  of  the  Latest  Novelties  in  Dresses— A  Visit  to  a  Manicure. 


It  is  early  in  the  season  to  say  what  will  be  worn,  but 
some  few  general  hints  may  be  given  with  safety.  The  chic 
material,  strange  to  say,  is  plush.  The  latest  plushes  are 
much  handsomer  than  those  worn  last  winter,  and  the 
newest  velvets  shown  are  made  to  imitate  plush.  Even 
woolen  goods  bear  small  brocaded  figures  in  plush.  Satin 
is  still  in  favor,  but  is  much  less  lustrous  than  that 
worn  last  winter.  The  question  of  crinoline,  which  so 
vexes  the  feminine  mind  in  America,  is  scarcely  heard 
of  here.  According  to  the  best  Parisian  authorities,  crino- 
line will  not  be  worn.  To  put  the  word  politely,  tour- 
nures  will  be  worn.  The  simplest  form  is  the  ordinary  pet- 
ticoat, all  ruffled  up  behind.  Others  are  more  complicated, 
and  quite  beyond  the  power  of  my  pen  to  describe.  As  this 
precious  piece  of  information  comes  straight  from  such 
makers  as  Worth,  and  others  who  rank  with  him,  it  may  be 
considered  authentic.  Long  dresses  appear  to  have  almost 
entirely  gone  out.  Worth  says  that,  excepting  for  the 
most  elaborate  ball  and  dinner  dresses,  he  is  making  no 
trains  whatever.  Bonnets  range  from  the  large  pokes  to 
tiny  little  affairs,  designed  for  carriage  and  visiting  costumes. 
Apropos  of  fashions,  every  one  knows  it  is  the  custom  among 
fashionable  people  to  care  for  the  finger-nails,  but  not  every 
one  knows  how  it  is  done.  We  have  all  read  descriptions  of 
fashionable  young  ladies  spending  hours  over  a  bowl  of 
warm  water,  soaking  and  filing  their  nails,  and  the  ordinary 
case  of  instruments  for  the  care  of  the  nails  is  as  formidable 
in  appearance  as  a  surgical  case.  But  it  seems  that  all  this 
complicated  care  is  unnecessary.  I  assisted,  not  long  ago, 
at  an  interview  with  a  manicure  whose  card  bears,  "  Mani- 
cure to  their  royal  highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales."  Madame  was  engaged,  when  we  entered  her  little 
salon,  on  the  finger-nails  of  a  tiny  gray-haired  French  lady, 
who  looked  quite  old  enough  to  have  done  with  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  this  world.  The  manicure  was  saying  to  her 
as  we  came  in  :  "  Madame,  the  care  of  the  nails  is  the  su- 
periority of  refinement."  She  went  on  with  her  clipping  and 
filing  till  the  old  lady's  nails  were  arranged.  Then  she 
turned  to  her  new  customer.  Her  first  remarks 
were  confined  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  set  of  nails 
presented  to  her  view.  They  were  too  short,  and 
cut  square — two  grave  delinquencies.  "  Madame,"  said 
she,  in  impressive  tones,  "the  finger-nails  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  long,and  always  be  cut  bias,f>//  fa'aisjwhile 
the  toe-nails  should  be  cut  square."  Then  she  took  up  a 
pair  of  scissors  made  to  cut  the  nails  in  exactly  the  proper 
form,  remarking  at  the  same  time  upon  the  superior  beauty 
of  the  finger-tips  when  the  nails  are  cut  pointed.  Each  nail 
was  then  anointed  with  a  little  rose-colored,  scented  pomade, 
which  makes  the  flesh  soft  and  the  nails  transparent,  as  well 
as  giving  them  a  pink  tint.  This  was  allowed  to  remain 
while  the  other  hand  went  through  its  clipping  and  filing — 
only  the  very  tips  of  the  nails  being  touched  with  the  file. 
The  pomade  was  carefully  washed  from  the  nails  with  a  fine 
handkerchief,  dipped  in  cold  water  and  rubbed  on  a  cake  of 
the  soap  known  as  sucre  de  lazlite,  and  a  grayish  powder 
applied.  The  powder  was  washed  off  in  its  turn,  and  the 
nails  carefully  polished  by  being  rubbed  with  the  manicure's 
finger.  The  whole  process  occupied  about  ten  minutes,  and 
left  the  nails  pointed,  pink,  and  polished.  While  at  work  the 
manicure  delivered  a  little  leGture  on  the  care  of  the  hands. 
Said  she  :  "  The  soap  of  sucre  de  laitue  is  the  best  for 
the  hands,  madame.  After  using  it,  particularly  at  night,  put 
on  a  little  amidaline,  which  is  composed  of  glycerine, 
starch,  and  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  is  very  good  for  the 
face  as  well  as  the  hands.  On  no  account  put  on  gloves  to 
sleep  in.  The  cosmetic  gloves  are  the  most  injurious,  as  the 
grease  in  them  is  of  a  very  bad  quality,  and  they  put  in  strong 
perfume  to  hide  it.  These  are  the  worst,  but  gloves  of  any 
kind  are  bad,  for  they  keep  the  hands  unnaturally  hot,  and 
when  the  cold  air  strikes  them  in  the  morning  it  chills  the 
skin,  and  soon  makes  it  look  old.  A  very  little  amidaline  is 
all  that  is  necessary.  Put  the  pomade  on  your  nails  every 
day,  but  only  use  the  powder  twice  a  week."  Being  a  woman, 
and  therefore  curious,  I  asked  her  what  was  the 
base  of  this  wonderful  pomade,  that  was  to  do  so 
much  beautifying.  Said  she  :  "  Graisse  de  fiorc."  For 
the  benefit  of  the  masculine  reader,  who  has  been 
reading  because  of  the  contempt  he  feels  for  such  femi- 
nine frivolities,  I  will  say  that  madame  counts  as  many 
gentlemen  as  ladies  among  her  customers.  Nor  can  this  be 
entirely  laid  to  the  vanity  and  effeminacy  of  Frenchmen, 
for  I  know  two  American  gentle^men  who  have  patronized 
madame,  and  both  are  staid  heads  of  families — one  of  them 
holding  a  high  position  in  the  business  world.  To  turn  to 
more  serious  subjects,  the  grand  electrical  exhibition  will 
close  this  month,  the  awards  being  distributed  about  the 
25th.  They  are  making  a  final  test  of  the  various  lights  at 
the  Grand  Opera,  the  building  being  given  up  to  that  purpose 
on  various  evenings.  A  little  anxiety  is  felt  among  the  ladies 
lest  some  electrician  may  invent  a  successful  light.  The 
secret  of  this  is  that  the  electric  light  is  a  fearful  searcher 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  toilet.  To  quote  a  lady  who  was 
entrapped  into  going  to  a  ball  where  the  electric  light  was 
one  of  the  attractions:  "  Every  grain  of  powder  showed; 
and  not  only  that,  but  one  could  see  the  blood  underneath 
the  skin,  and  everybody  looked  livid."  The  latest  so- 
ciety event  was  the  marriage  of  Mademoiselle  Gre"vy,  the 
daughter  of  the  president  of  the  republic,  to  M.  Wilson, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  at  the  Ministry  of 
Finance.  The  artists  of  Paris  are  already  preparing  for 
the  coming  salon.  Under  a  king  or  emperor,  the  same  rules 
hold  good  year  after  year,  but  under  the  republic  there 
is  a  pleasing  variety  in  rules  and  regulations.  This  year  the 
management  of  the  salon  was  put  into  the  artists'  hands, 
and  they  succeeded  in  arranging  the  finest  salon  for  many 
years.  The  coming  salon  is  also  to  be  under  their  manage- 
ment, and  a  committee  of  ninety  members  is  to  be  elected 
from  among  their  ranks  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. It  is  also  proposed  to  form  an  association  of  French 
artists,  similar  to  the  association  of  men  of  letters,  which 
will  comprise  not  only  the  painters,  sculptors,  etc.,  exhibit- 
ing at  the  salon,  but  all  artists  worthy  the  title. 
Paris,  November  1,  1881.  QuiSAIT. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Doris. 


I  sat  with  Doris,  the  shepherd  maiden  ; 

Her  crook  was  laden  with  wreathed  flowers. 
I  sat  and  wooed  her,  through  sunlight  wheeling, 

And  shadows  stealing,  for  hours  and  hours. 

And  she,  my  Doris,  whose  lap  encloses 

Wild  summer  roses  of  faint  perfume. 
The  while  I  sued  her  sat  hushed,  and  hearkened 

Till  shades  had  darkened  from  gloss  to  gloom. 

She  touched  my  shoulder  with  fearful  finger, 
And  said:  "We  linger;    I  must  not  stay. 

My  flock's  in  danger  ;  my  sheep  will  wander ; 
Behold  them  yonder — how  far  they  stray." 

I  answered,  bolder:  "Nay,  let  me  hear  you. 

And  still  be  near  you,  and  still  adore  ; 
No  wolf  nor  stranger  will  touch  one  yearling — 

Oh,  stay,  my  darling,  a  moment  more  !" 

She  answered,  sighing:  "There  will  be  sorrow 

Beyond  to  morrow  if  I  lose  to-day. 
My  fold  unguarded,  my  flock  unfolded, 

I  shall  be  scolded  and  sent  away." 

I  said,  replying  :  "  If  they  should  miss  you, 
They  ought  to  kiss  you  when  you  get  home  ; 

And  well  rewarded  by  friend  and  neighbor 
Should  be  the  labor  from  which  you  come." 

'  They  might  remember,"  she  answered  meekly, 
"  That  lambs  are  weakly,  and  sheep  are  wild, 
But  if  they  love  me  it's  none  so  fervent  ; 
I  am  a  servant,  and  not  a  child." 

Then  each  hot  ember  glowed  quick  within  me, 
And  love  did  win  me  to  swift  reply  : 
'Ah,  do  but  prove  me,  and  none  shall  bind  you. 
Nor  fray  nor  find  you  until  I  die." 

She  blushed  and  started,  then  stood  awaiting 

As  if  debating  in  dreams  divine. 
But  I  did  brave  them,  and  told  her  plainly, 

She  argued  vainly,  she  must  be  mine. 

Then  we,  twin-hearted,  through  all  the  valley 

Did  rouse  and  rally  her  nibbling  ewes, 
And  homeward  drave  them,  we  two  together. 

Through  blooming  heather  and  gleaming  dews. 

This  gentle  duty  such  grace  did  bend  her, 

My  Doris  tender,  my  Doris  true, 
That  I,  her  warder,  did  always  bless  her, 

And  often  press  her  to  take  her  due. 

And  now  in  beauty,  she  fills  my  dwelling 

With  love  excelling  and  undefiled  ; 
And  love  doth  guard  her,  both  fast  and  fervent, 

No  more  a  servant,  nor  yet  a  child.  — Anon. 


The   Palmer's  Vision. 

Noon  o'er  judea  !     All  the  air  was  beating 

With  the  hot  pulses  of  the  day's  great  heart ; 

The  birds  were  silent,  and  the  rill,  retreating 
Shrank  in  its  covert,  and  complained  apart, 

When  a  lone  pilgrim,  with  his  scrip  and  burdon, 
Dropped  by  tne  way-side,  weary  and  distressed, 

His  sinking  heart  grown  faithless  of  its  guerdon— 
The  city  of  his  recompense  and  rest. 

No  vision  yet  of  Galilee  and  Tabor! 

No  glimpse  of  distant  Zion  throned  and  crowned  ! 
Behind  him  stretched  his  long  and  useless  labor, 

Before  him  lay  the  parched  and  stony  ground. 

He  leaned  against  a  shrine  of  Mary,  casting 
Its  balm  of  shadow  on  his  aching  head. 

And  worn  with  toil,  and  faint  with  cruel  fasting, 

He  sighed  :    ' '  O  God  !     O  God,  that  I  were  dead  ! 

'  The  friends  I  loved  are  lost  or  left  behind  me ; 
In  penury  and  loneliness  I  roam  ; 
These  endless  paths  of  penance  choke  and  blind  me; 
Oh,  come  and  take  thy  wasted  pilgrim  home  !  " 

Then  with  the  form  of  Mary  bending  o'er  him, 
Her  hands  in  changeless  benediction  stayed, 

The  palmer  slept,  while  a  swift  dream  upbure  him 
To  the  fair  paradise  for  which  he  prayed. 

He  stood  alone,  wrapped  in  divinest  wonder ; 

He  saw  the  pearly  gates  and  jasper  walls 
Informed  with  light,  and  heard  the  far-off  thunder 

Of  chariot  wheels  and  mighty  waterfalls  ! 

From  far  and  near,  in  rhythmic  palpitations, 

Rose  on  the  air  the  noise  of  shouts  and  psalms  ; 
And  through  the  gates  he  saw  the  ransomed  nations, 

Marching  and  waving  their  triumphant  palms. 

And  white  within  the  thronging  Empyrean, 
A  golden  palm-branch  in  his  kingly  hand, 

He  saw  his  Lord,   the  gracious  Galilean, 
Amid  the  worship  of  his  myriads  stand  ! 

'  O  Jesus  !     Lord  of  glory  !     Bid  me  enter ! 
i  worship  thee !     I  kiss  thy  holy  rood  ! " 
The  pilgrim  cried,  when  from  the  burning  center 
A  broad-winged  angel  sought  him  where  he  stood. 

■  Why  art  thou  here?"  in  accents  deep  and  tender 
Outspoke  the  messenger.     "Dost  thou  not  know 
That  none  may  win  the  cily's  rest  and  splendor, 
Who  do  not  cut  their  palms  in  Jericho? 

'  Go  back  to  earth,  thou  palmer  empty-handed  ! 
Go  back  to  hunger  and  the  toilsome  way  \ 
Complete  the  task  that  duty  hath  commanded, 

And  win  the  palm  thou  hast  not  brought  to-day  !  " 

And  then  the  sleeper  woke,  and  gazed  around  him  ; 

Then  springing  to  his  feet  with  life  renewed. 
He  spurned  the  faithless  weakness  that  had  bound  him, 

And,  faring  on,  his  pilgrimage  pursued. 

The  way  was  hard,  and  he  grew  halt  and  weary  ; 

But  one  long  day,  among  the  evening  hours, 
He  saw  beyond  a  landscape  gray  and  dreary 

The  sunset  flame  on  Salem's  sacred  towers  ! 

O  fainting  soul  that  readest  well  this  story,    " 

Longing  through  pain  for  death's  benignant  balm, 

Think  not  to  win  a  heaven  of  rest  and  glory 
If  thou  shall  reach  its  gates  without  thv  palm  ! 

—J,   G.  Holland. 


GUATEMALA    AS    IT    IS. 


The  Reverse  of  the  Medal. 


How  ought  a  person  proceed  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
such  a  country,  considered  with  special  reference  to  its  de- 
sirability as  a  home  for  those  of  our  people  wishing  to  better 
themselves,  or  as  a  favorable  place  for  the  investment  of 
capital  ?  It  can  be  correctly  done  only  by  going  there,  living 
among  the  people,  being  amenable  to  the  laws  they  live  un- 
der ;  by  coming  into  contact  with  their  business  men  in 
business  ;  by  acquiring  their  methods  ;  in  fact,  by  becom- 
ing one  of  them,  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  the  difference  be- 
tween being  the  guest  for  an  evening  at  some  family  enter- 
tainment, and  becoming  for  a  considerable  time  a  member 
of  that  family.  The  so-called  republic  of  Guatemala,  then, 
is  not  a  republic,  and  its  feeble  and  spasmodic  aping  of 
free  institutions  is  only  a  broad  farce,  keenly  enjoyed  by 
those  behind  the  scenes.  It  is  a  dictatorship — a  military 
despotism — a  one-man  power,  backed  by  a  wretched  and 
irresponsible  army.  The  history  of  its  present  government 
would  be  merely  the  personal  history  of  General  Barrios. 
Going  down  the  coast  from  San  Francisco,  the  pleasant  an- 
ticipations I  formed  by  reading  several  roseate  letters  in  one 
of  the  daily  papers  sank  considerably  under  the  influence 
of  accounts  given  by  officers  of  the  ship.  They  went  down 
to  zero  when  I  went  on  shore,  and  went  out  of  sight  shortly 
after  my  arrival  at  the  capital.  At  the  port  of  San  Jose, 
(which  is  but  an  open  roadstead,)  I  questioned  a  customs 
officer  in  regard  to  the  duties  charged  on  the  various  articles 
of  import.  Their  tariff  is  not  for  protection,  but  for  revenue, 
and  I  learned  to  my  surprise  that  those  articles  were  taxed 
highest  which  they  did  not  pretend  they  could  manufacture, 
excepting  liquors  and  tobacco,  of  which  the  government  has 
a  monopoly.  Were  it  not  for  the  custom-house,  the  post- 
office,  and  the  monopoly  of  aguardiente  and  tobacco,  the 
State  would  be  almost  without  revenue.  Moreover,  it 
reserves  to  itself  the  absolute  right  of  fixing  the  value 
of  importations,  and  then  charging  duty  anywhere  above 
one  hundred  per  cent.  Large  firms  habitually  bribe  the 
custom-house  officers  to  obtain  favors  at  their  hands.  Trans- 
portation from  San  Jose  to  the  capital,  ninety  miles  distant, 
averages  not  less  than  two  cents  a  pound,  loading  and  un- 
loading extra.  The  cost  of  living  for  foreigners  is  very 
high,  the  retailers  charging  enormous  prices  for  their  goods. 
For  instance,  a  pistol  that  could  be  bought  at  retail  in  San 
Francisco  for  eighteen  dollars,  was  held  in  the  city  of  Guate- 
mala at  one  hundred  and  thirty  -  five.  Barrios,  this 
constitutional  president,  this  man  of  the  people,  this 
idol  of  the  masses,  dares  not  take  the  air  in  his  own 
city  unaccompanied  by  his  officers  and  his  guard  of  honor. 
Once,  as  I  looked,  he  came  by,  mounted  officers  before 
and  behind  the  open  carriage  in  which  he  rode.  Jose*  Rufino 
Barrios,  President  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army, 
appeared  to  me  the  most  ordinary-looking  man  of  the  com- 
pany. He  is  a  man  of  medium  size,  his  dark  brown  com- 
plexion showing  his  Indian  blood  ;  he  has  a  pair  of  small, 
wicked  eyes,  restlessly  looking  from  side  to  side  ;  thin-lipped, 
with  a  firm  chin,  adorned  with  a  stubby  thin  beard.  He  was 
dressed  in  dark  clothes,  his  throat  bare  of  collar  or  tie,  and 
his  head  protected  by  a  small  Panama  hat  without  a  band 
or  lining.  He  frequently  turned  to  look  behind  him,  as  if 
apprehending  some  danger,  for  he  lives  in  continual  terror 
of  assassination,  and  the  city  actually  swarms  with  spies 
looking  out  for  conspiracies  against  his  life.  Some  time  ago 
Barrios  invited  the  establishment  of  free  journalism,  as  he 
said,  to  educate  the  people.  Two  educated  and  wealthy 
natives,  brothers,  thereupon  established  a  daily  paper.  Hav- 
ing asked  the  government,  (Mr.  Barrios,)  what  line  of  pub- 
lic policy  they  should  follow,  they  were  told  to  attack  every- 
thing corrupt,  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  country, 
to  call  attention  to  mining,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural 
opportunities,  and,  in  short,  to  conduct  a  bold  and  respecta- 
ble paper.  He  told  them  that  so  long  as  they  upheld  the 
laws  they  would  not  be  molested.  After  about  two  months  of 
mediocrity,  the  editors  arranged  a  grand  expose"  of  some 
crooked  official  near  the  President.  That  was  the  last  heard 
of  the  paper  or  its  editors.  Their  estates  were  confiscated, 
their  relatives  punished  for  having  dared  to  inquire  into 
their  fate,  their  aged  mother  turned  out  upen  the  streets, 
and  an  ancient  and  wealthy  family  wiped  out.  No  paper 
has  since  criticised  the  government.  Hearing  about  the* 
mines  in  the  interior,  a  party  of  Americans  organized  an  ex- 
pedition, and  located  a  ledge.  One  of  them  assayed  the 
rock  at  two  hundred  dollars  a  ton  in  silver.  When  they 
went  to  the  proper  officer  to  register  the  location  and  get  the 
necessary  papers,  he  refused  to  give  them  any  satisfaction. 
They  had  neglected  to  bribe  him,  so  he  pointedly  told  them 
that  he  did  not  think  they  had  enough  money  to  make  the 
mine  pay,  and  that  a  failure  would  discourage  foreign 
capital,  and  injure  the  country.  Two  weeks  afterward  a 
friend  of  this  official  located  the  mine,  and  then  had  the 
effrontery  to  offer  it  to  the  discoverers  for  five  thousand 
dollars.  Mr.  Barrios  once  concluded  that  he  would  raise 
coffee.  Being  entertained  by  the  owner  of  a  large  Ji?ica,  he 
offered  the  gentleman  a  very  low  price  for  it,  which  was 
refused.  He  said  nothing  further  on  the  subject,  but  left  his 
entertainer,  who  congratulated  himself  on  having  gained  the 
friendship  of  so  powerful  a  man  as  Barrios.  Shortly  after, 
the  coffee  being  ripe,  he  applied,  according  to  custom,  to  the 
alcalde  of  the  district  for  the  necessary  number  of  Indian 
laborers,  at  regular  rates,  to  harvest  his  fields.  The  alcalde 
refused  permission  for  a  single  Indian  to  go,  having  received 
strict  orders  to  that  effect  from  the  President,  under  whom 
he  held  his  office.  The  crop  rotted  on  the  trees  ;  the  pro- 
prietor was  almost  ruined  ;  but,  like  a  sensible  man,  he  went 
immediately  to  the  city  and  sold  out  to  Mr.  Barrios  at  the 
latter's  figure.  Next  year  the  crop  was  large.  Barrios  sent 
it  to  England,  and  the  money  from  its  sale  was  deposited  in 
the  Bank  of  England  to  his  credit,  waiting  until  he  can  safely 
leave  his  dangerous  position,  and  enjoy  in  some  free  country 
his  easily-gotten  money.  He  is  thus  one  of  the  few  men  in 
the  country  who  make  money  in  coffee,  but  he  takes  good 
care  never  to  bring  the  money  home.  He  is  believed  to 
have  four  or  five  million  dollars  thus  credited  to  him  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  NOAH. 

San  FRANCISCO,  November,  1881. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


Among  the  earliest  entertainers  of  the  season  just  com- 
menced may  be  classed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delos  Lake,  who, 
with  their  charming  and  accomplished  daughters,  gave  a  con- 
versazione on  Saturday  afternoon  last,  the  12th  instant,  at 
their  residence,  corner  of  Vallejo  and  Leavenworth  streets, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  an  exceedingly  agreeable  affair 
throughout,  and  called  together  many  of  those  whose  pres- 
ence impart  zest  and  grace  to  social  occasions  of  this  char- 
acter. Among  the  guests — who  were  cordially  received  by  the 
host  and  hostess,  assisted  by  the  Misses  Minnie,  Helen,  and 
Annie  Lake — were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Coleman,  Lieu- 
tenant and  Mrs.  Wilson,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt  and  Miss  Nina 
Piatt,  Mrs.  William  T.  Wallace,  Mrs.  John  McMullin  and 
Miss  Rebecca  McMullin,  Mrs.  Evan  J.  Coleman  and  Miss 
Carrie  Gwin,  Professor  and  Miss  Pomeroy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T. 
B.  Bishop,  Mrs.  Henry  Bowie,  Miss  Lina  Ashe,  Miss  Maggie 
Eyre,  Miss  Hayne,  Miss  Friedlander,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Marshall 
and  Miss  Marshall,  Miss  Nonie  Smith,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Brumagim,  Miss  Maggie  Perry,  Mrs.  Thornton  and  Miss 
Thornton,  Miss  Hattie  Crocker,  Miss  Crittenden,  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Masten,  Miss  Brooks,  Mrs.  Wheeler,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kendall,  Mrs.  Spencer,  Miss  Pomeroy,  and  a  large  number 
of  gentlemen,  among  whom  were  Messrs.  Godefroy,  George 
T.  Marye  Jr.,  Harry  Thornton,  Colin  Smith,  George  Upshur, 
Eli  Hutchinson,  and  others.  The  reception  lasted  from 
three  until  six  o'clock,  during  which  there  was  a  superb  lunch 
and  choice  instrumental  music. 

The  second  of  the  series  of  Palace-Grand  Hotel  hops  took 
place  on  Monday  evening  last,  and  was  more  largely  at- 
tended and  more  enjoyable  (if  possible)  than  its  predeces- 
sor. The  hall  set.  apart  for  these  social  gatherings  is  very 
spacious,  but  it  was  quickly  rilled  by  the  guests  of  the  two 
caravansaries  and  a  few  invited  ones  as  soon  as  the  band  had 
ceased  to  play  at  the  Palace.  Among  those  who  danced,  or 
were  upon  the  floor  as  spectators,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Schmieden,  Mrs.  Severance  and  Miss  Crittenden,  Mrs. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Layman,  Miss  Simons,  Miss  Jennings,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Dodge,  Mrs.  Payne,  Mrs.  Herman,  Mrs.  Si- 
mons, Mrs.  Thorne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beck,  Messrs.  Greenway, 
Pease,  Sharon,  Minturn,  Dewey,  Russell,  Godefroy,  Nichol- 
son, Beaseley,  Thorn,  Taylor,  Kearney,  Hall,  Webster,  Kin- 
sey,  and  many  others. 

The  wedding  ceremony  of  Professor  Alois  Lejeal  and  Miss 
Louise  Abbott  attracted  a  large  and  fashionable  crowd  to 
St.  Mary's  Cathedral  on  Wednesday  morning  last.  The 
music  for  the  occasion,  except  the  wedding  march,  was  com- 
posed by  the  bridegroom,  and  it  was  all  very  beautiful  and 
impressive.  The  bride  is  a  blonde,  and  looked  very  attract- 
ive in  her  wedding  robes.  The  ceremony  of  marriage,  in- 
cluding the  mass,  occupied  just  an  hour. 

At  the  grand  ball  given  at  the  Metropolitan  Casino,  in 
New  York,  on  Monday  evening,  the  7th  instant,  in  honor  of 
the  guests  of  the  nation  from  France  and  Germany,  who 
were  invited  to  participate  in  the  centennial  celebration  of 
the  capture  of  Yorktown,  the  only  California  lady  present 
was  Miss  Dora  Miller,  daughter  of  Senator  Miller,  and  on 
this  occasion  Miss  Miller  wore  a  pale  sea-foam  satin,  court 
train  a  la  princesse — the  front  wrought  in  variegated  colors, 
with  buds  and  butterflies  ;  corsage  a  la  Pompadour  ;  Marie 
Antoinette  sleeves  ;  bouquet  de  corsage  of  Ponsoline  roses. 
The  ball  was  a  very  elegant  affair,  and  was  attended  by  such 
ladies  as  the  Vanderbilts,  Aspinwalls,  Astors,  Van  Rensse- 
laers,  Gunther,  Jay,  Peabody,  Mrs.  Paran  Stevens,  and  others. 
President  Arthur,  General  Grant,  General  Hancock,  Gov- 
ernor Cornell,  Mayor  Grace,  Senator  Miller,  and  persons  of 
similar  standing,  were  also  present.  The  display  of  dia- 
monds and  dress  was  simply  magnificent,  and  we  present  a 
few  for  the  sake  of  our  lady  readers  : 

The  Marquise  de  Rochambeau — Black  satin,  trimmed  with  black 
thread  lace,  decollete  and  sleeveless.  Down  the  whole  front  were  six 
rows  of  velvet  pansies.  Around  her  neck  was  a  necklace  of  diamonds 
and  opals,  attached  to  a  large  splash  of  diamonds  in  the  form  of  Mar- 
guerites, joined  with  opals.  The  diamonds  are  an  heirloom,  and  the 
setting  is  in  the  purest  style  of  Louis  XVI.  In  her  hair  were  diamond 
crescents  and  stars,  and  at  the  top  of  the  corsage  was  a  large  diamond 
brooch. 

Mrs.  Governor  Cornell — A  sheil-pink  watered  silk,  the  train  in  heavy 
folds  and  the  corsage  low  ;  ornaments,  diamonds. 

Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  —A  jetted  tulle,  with  jet  ornaments  on  the 
front,  over  a  black  satin  with  train.  The  corsage  was  of  black  satin, 
veiled  with  jetted  tulle.  The  neck  was  cut  square  and  trimmed  with 
drifts  and  ripples  of  the  black  tulle  ;  ornaments,  diamonds. 

Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor — Biue  satin,  trimmed  with  deep  point  d'An- 
gleterre  lace;  train  of  several  colors  of  brocaded  satin  ;  corsage  cut 
in  a  deep  square.  A  large  necklace  and  brooch  of  diamonds.  A  Mar- 
guerite of  diamonds  on  the  corsage.  A  tiara  of  diamonds,  with  several 
diamond  stars  in  the  hair. 

Mrs.  F.  F.  Gun.her — White  satin  bayadere  strip  a  la  princesse,  em- 
broidered crepe  de  chine  front ;  corsage  decollete  ;  Bernhardt  gloves 
extending  above  elbows.  A  gold  medallion  necklace,  each  medallion 
being  heavily  set  in  diamonds  and  different  jewels.  Diamond  necklace 
and  ear-rings  ;  diamond  parurein  hair. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Among  the  arrivals  from  the  East  this  week  was  Mrs. 
Greeley,  wife  of  Lieutenant  A.  W.  Greeley,  U.  S.  A.,  who  is 
somewhere  in  the  Arctic  Seas  in  command  of  a  Polar  Ex- 
pedition ;  Mrs.  Greeley  was  formerly  Miss  Henrietta  Nes- 
mith,  of  San  Diego,  and  was,  while  a  young  lady  of  that 
place,  known  to  be  very  beautiful  and  accomplished,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  charming  entertainers  in  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia ;  Mrs.  Greeley  brings  her  two  children  with  her  from 
Washington,  and  will  remain  here  all  winter,  and  possibly 
longer.  J.  H.  Applegate  has  returned  from  the  East.  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Hayne  are  at  the  Manitoba  Springs,  Colorado. 
Mrs.  Newlands  has  returned  to  the  city  for  the  winter.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  M.  Castle  have  returned  from  Menlo  for  the  win- 
ter. Frank  Baker,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Baker,  are  at  the 
Grand.  Lieutenant  C.  E.  Kilbourne,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Kilbourne,  arrived  here  from  the  East  on  Tuesday  last. 
Miss  Rugbies,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  will  spend  the 
coming  winter  with  friends  in  this  city.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Harmon  have  left  Oakland,  and  have  taken  up  their  perma- 
nent residence  in  San  Francisco.  Dr.  David  VVillis,U.S.A., 
arrived  here  from  Washington  on  Thursday  last.  Mrs.W.C. 
Burnett  and  Miss  Olive  Burnett  returned  from  the  East  on 
Thursday  last.  J.  B.  Haggin  has  been  spending  a  part  of  the 
week  in  Sacramento.  Ex-Congressman  Wren  has  returned 
to  Eureka,  Nevada.  Miss  Minnie  Lamberton  is  visiting 
friends  in  Petaluma.     Miss  Esther  Jacobs,  of  Sacramento, 


is  visiting  in  this  city.  Colonel  William  B.  Hyde,  of  Oak- 
land, arrived  from  Idaho  on  Sunday  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  N.  Wright,  of  Hawaii,  are  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  J. 
King,  of  Oakland.  Honorable  John  Wasson,  of  Arizona,  ar- 
rived here  on  Sunday  last,  and  returned  to  Tucson  on  the 
following  Tuesday.  Charles  Pratt,  son  of  Judge  O.  C.  Pratt, 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  nine  years,  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco.  Miss  Alice  Johnson  and  Miss  Lillie  F.  Bearse, 
of  Oakland,  have  returned  from  Southern  California,  where 
they  have  been  spending  the  summer.  Commodore  Ash- 
bury,  the  famous  English  yachtsman,  has  been  spending 
some  time  in  Southern  California,  and  is  now  at  the  Palace. 
Mrs.  Ashe  has  moved  into  her  new  house  on  Sacramento 
Street,  near  Buchanan.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs  and  Miss 
Nettie  Tubbs,  who  have  spent  the  past  seven  or  eight  months 
at  Saratoga  and  in  the  Catskilts  and  Adirondacks  and  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  returned  from  the  East  yesterday. 
Majors  McCrae  and  Darling,  and  Lieutenants  Carter  and 
Rafferty,  with  Companies  C  and  M  of  the  First  Artillery, 
arrived  in  this  city  yesterday.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Jewett  has  ar- 
rived in  New  York,  and  will  spend  the  winter  there  ;  upon 
her  return  next  spring,  she  will  go  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte, 
where  she  has  engaged  a  suite  for  six  months.  Mrs. 
Charles  A.  Low  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Burling  will  sojourn  in 
Philadelphia  during  the  coming  winter.  Miss  Godley  gave 
a  delightful  musicale  at  her  residence  on  Sacramento  Street, 
on  Saturday  afternoon  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Heller  ar- 
rived in  New  York  on  Sunday  last.  Harry  Tevis  and  C. 
Froelich  Jr.  arrived  in  New  York  Saturday.  Lieutenant 
Benson,  U.  S.  N.,  who  has  been  on  temporary  duty  at  Mare 
Island,  will  soon  leave  for  Sitka,  having  been  ordered  to  the 
Wachnsett.  The  social  given  by  the  Olympic  Club  at  the 
rooms  on  Post  Street  last  evening  was  a  very  delightful 
affair.  Hon.  John  Eaton,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
was  handsomely  entertained  by  John  W.  Taylor,  at  his  resi- 
dence on  the  corner  of  California  Street  and  Van  Ness  Ave- 
nue on  Tuesday  evening  last.  Miss  Minnie  C.  Kirkland,  of 
Oakland,  and  her  mother,  sail  for  Honolulu  to-day.  Miss 
Jessie  Benton  Fremont,  who  has  made  herself  very  much  liked 
in  Arizona,  left  Tucson  last  week  to  join  her  parents,  who  are 
at  present  in  New  York ;  Mrs.  Fremont  is  at  present  en- 
gaged in  writing  a  tragedy  for  John  McCullough.  Mrs. 
YVhitelaw  Reid,  nee  Miss  Mills,  returned  to  New  York  by 
the  Celtic  a  few  days  ago.  Colonel  Randall  and  family, 
Captain  Shaw  and  family,  Captain  White,  Lieutenant  Rus- 
sell and  family,  Lieutenant  Harmon  and  Mrs.  Harmon, 
Lieutenant  Nichols  and  Mrs.  Nichols,  and  Lieutenant  Hun- 
ter, of  the  First  Artillery,  will  arrive  in  San  Francisco  to- 
day, and  also  Companies  H,  I,  and  L  of  the  above  named 
regiment.  Major  Harry  T.  Hammond  has  returned  from 
Bodie.  Senator  [ones  arrived  from  Washington  on  Tues- 
day last.  Hon.  G.  W.  Cassidy,  Congressman-elect  from  Ne- 
vada, left  for  Washington  on  Thursday  last.  General  Bou- 
langer,  and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
French  delegation  at  Yorktown,  will  arrive  here  on  Friday 
next.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Cutter  gave  a  parly  to  a  number  of 
their  agreeable  friends  on  Friday  evening  last,  at  their  resi- 
dence on  Van  Ness  Avenue.  General  Rosecrans  leaves  for 
Washington  next  week.  Mrs.  Carrie  Carroll  Bolles,  wife  of 
Lieutenant  T.  Dix  Bolles,  United  States  Coast  Survey 
steamer  Hassler^  who  has  been  spending  the  summer  and 
fall  in  the  East  with  her  husband's  family  and  her  mother, 
has  returned  to  San  Francisco  ;  she  has  taken  rooms  for 
the  winter  at  the  Grand  ;  the  Hassler,  her  husband's  ves- 
sel, having  returned  from  Alaska,  has  gone  into  winter  quar- 
ters at  Mare  Island.  Mrs.  McGowen,  of  New  Mexico,  is  at 
the  Grand  ;  also,  L.  Wetherel,  of  San  Luis  Obispo.  Pay- 
master J.  C.  Sullivan,  U.  S.  N.,  and  family,  arrive  here  from 
the  East  to-morrow.  Judge  Sanderson  arrived  in  New  York 
on  Wednesday  last  from  San  Francisco,  and  Mrs.  Sander- 
son arrived  in  the  former  city  from  Europe  the  same  day. 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Hagar  will  return  home  on  Sunday,  and 
take  up  their  former  quarters  at  the  Palace  for  the  winter. 
S.  W.  Holladay  has  gone  to  Tucson.  Mrs.  N.  B.  Torp,  of 
Virginia  City,  has  taken  up  her  residence  at  the  Grand  for 
the  winter.  Mrs.  B.  Flint  and  Miss  Carrie  Flint,  of  San 
Juan,  are  at  the  Grand  for  a  few  weeks.  Mrs.  Senator  Jones 
is  at  the  Palace.  Mrs.  Lieutenant  C.  A.  Worden  has  re- 
turned to  this  city,  and  is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  O.  P. 
Evans.  Miss  Mamie  A.  Smith  has  returned  home  from 
Napa.  On  Thursday  evening  last  the  Literary  Club  of 
Mare  Island  met  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Paymaster  Colby 
Judge  and  Mrs.  O.  C.  Pratt  and  their  daughter  have  taken 
up  their  winter  residence  at  the  Occidental.  S.  H.  Dickson, 
U.  S.  N.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Yerrington  and  daugh- 
ter, of  Carson,  are  at  the  Palace.  Invitations  are  out  for  a 
reception  next  Tuesday  evening  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reynolds, 
to  celebrate  the  return  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Jeannette 
Reynolds.  About  three  hundred  invitations  have  been 
issued.  The  engagement  of  pretty  Miss  Emma  Margo, 
niece  of  Supervisor  Stetson,  to  Mr.  Stewart,  (with  the  firm 
of  Pope  &  Talbot,)  was  announced  to  a  few  friends  at  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Faull:s  last  luncheon  party.     Wedding  in  May. 


PETITION 


The  first  of  Mr.  Louis  Homeiers  series  of  concerts  took 
place  yesterday  afternoon,  too  late  for  notice.  The  next 
concert  of  the  series  will  be  held  on  Friday,  December  9. 
The  programme  of  yesterday's  concert  was  as  follows  : 

1.  Overture,  ' '  Der  Freischutz  " C.  M.  von  Weber. 

2.  Sixth  (Pastoral)  Symphony L.  van  Beethoven. 

3.  Komorinskaja  (Russian  wedding  song  and  dance}. M.  F.  Glinka. 

4.  Song,   ' '  The  Two  Grenadiers  " R.  Schumann. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Bartlett,  of  Boston. 

5.  Symphonic  Poem,   "  Phaeton  " C.  Saint-Saens. 

6.  Slumber  Song F.  R.  Ries. 

7.  March,  from  the  Second  Act  of  ' '  Tannhaiiser  " R.  Wagner. 

In  the  programme  for  the  Philharmonic  Society's  concert, 

to  take  place  on  the  9th  of  December,  at  Piatt's  Hall,  Mr. 
Hinrichs  has  made  considerable  concession  to  the  public  de- 
sire for  entertainment  rather  than  strictly  classic  instruction. 
The  programme,  however,  is  an  excellent  one.  Several  of 
the  numbers  have  not  been  heard  in  San  Francisco  for  many 
a  year.     The  following  is  the  probable  programme  : 

Overture  to  Egmont L.  von  Beethoven. 

Symphony  in  D  major Haydn. 

Two  songs,  with  full  orchestral  accompaniment Schubert. 

Sung  by  Ferdinand  Urban,  who  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  vocal  in- 
terpreters Of  Schubert's  exquisite  songs  in  America, 

Gavotte Gluck. 

Paraphrase  on  "  Loveley  " Nesvadba, 

Overture,  Siege  of  Corinth Rossini, 


To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Supervisors    of  the  City  and  County 

[The  following  petition  is  being  actively  circulated  among 
the  leading  merchant  princes  of  our  imperial  metropolis. 
We  commend  its  perusal  to  the  careful  consideration  of  all 
those  business  men  and  property-owners  who  are  alarmed  at 
the  growing  commerce  and  threatened  prosperity  of  our 
State  and  city,  and  who  would  arrest  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  its  future.  Especially  do  we  commend  its  perusal 
to  the  famous  Committee-of  One  Hundred,  that  so  success- 
fully rescued  Goat  Island  from  the  grasp  of  corporate  greed, 
and  saved  it  from  becoming  the  hive  of  a  busy  industry. 
Again  we  are  threatened  that  ship  and  car  may  come  to- 
gether. Unless  immediate  and  active  steps  are  taken,  the 
commerce  of  Asia,  the  trade  of  our  western  coast,  the  traffic 
of  our  Pacific  empire  will  pour  itself  into  our  harbor  to  be 
sent  booming  across  our  continent,  and  this  quiet  little  Ped- 
lington  of  San  Francisco  will  become  a  great,  noisy  city.] 

The  undersigned  merchants  and  residents  of  San  Francisco  respect- 
fully represent  that  they  have  read  and  carefully  considered  the  me- 
morial of  the  Board  of  Trade  addressed  to  your  honorable  body  ;  that 
they  concur  with  said  Board  in  the  request  that  you  refuse  to  all  rail- 
road companies  now  in  existence,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  created, 
the  right  to  enter  the  city  of  San  Francisco  ;  but  more  especially  that 
you  refuse  to  all  or  any  of  such  companies  the  right  to  approach  with 
cars  any  portion  of  the  water-front  of  this  city. 

And  your  petitioners,  in  addition  to  the  weighty  reasons  given  bv  the 
memorialists  representing  and  speaking  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  beg  to 
present  the  following  reasons  of  like  character : 

First — That  it  has  been  the  long-settled  policy  of  this  city  to  prevent 
any  railroad  from  bringing  ship  and  car  together  at  its  water  front. 
A  steady  adherence  to  this  policy  has  promoted  the  quiet  and  welfare  of 
the  city.  But  for  such  a  policy,  Goat  Island,  now  an  object  of  great 
natural  interest,  would  have  been  subject  to  the  requirements  of  com- 
merce ;  it  would  have  been  covered  with  manufactories  and  grain 
warehouses,  and  at  its  wharves  hundreds  of  ships  would  have  been 
loaded  with  the  products  of  the  State.  The  presence  of  so  many  ships. 
and  the  operations  carried  on  in  connection  therewith,  would  have 
created  undue  excitement,  which  might  and  probably  would  have  re- 
sulted in  a  real  estate  "  boom."  Besides,  the  number  of  ships  would 
have  greatly  interfered  with  the  Oakland,  Saucelito,  and  San  Quentin 
ferries,  and  have  rendered  crossing  on  the  same  dangerous  to  Life  and 
Limb.  We  most  earnestly  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  but  for 
our  policy,  Goat  Island  would  have  been  used  for  the  purposes  afore- 
said, and  that  when  we  protested  against  such  use,  it  was  claimed  that 
our  protest,  if  listened  to  and  acted  upon,  would  injure  the  city.  With 
pride  we  appeal  to  that  judgment  which  comes  after  a  full  knowledge 
of  all  the  facts.  To  illustrate  the  wisdom  of  our  action,  we  point  to  the 
lact  that  a  large  number  of  grain  ships  are  now  loading  at  Port  Costa, 
Benicia,  Vallejo,  and  other  points,  which,  but  for  our  action,  would 
have  been  loaded  at  the  wharves  of  San  Francisco,  bringing  to  our  city 
crowds  of  sailors  and  other  laborers  to  disturb  the  quiet  which  prevails 
on  our  water-front. 

Second — That  nothing  should  be  done  to  prevent  access  by  our  mer- 
chants to  the  water  Iront.  We  represent  that,  as  matters  now  stand, 
the  most  respectable  merchant  may,  at  anv  hour  of  the  day,  approach 
the  water  front  without  danger  ;  that  scarce  a  cart  or  dray  obstructs  bis 
passage  thereto.  If  you  allow  a  line  of  railroad  to  be  constructed  near 
the  water  front,  it  will  not  only  have  a  tendency  to  bring  about  all  the 
evils  we  escaped,  by  driving  shipping  to  distant  points  on  the  bay,  but 
will  also,  by  the  noise  caused  by  passing  trains,  disturb  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  may  possibly  force  on  us  business 
which  would  compel  our  merchants  occasionally  to  open  their  stores 
for  more  than  three  hours  per  day. 

Third — Railroads  are  a  nuisance.  The  smoke  from  passing  engines 
the  noise  of  moving  trains,  and  the  hum  of  industry  which  lollows  in 
their  wake,  are  all  detrimental  to  the  purposes  to  which  we,  in  the  full- 
ness of  our  wisdom,  would  dedicate  lor  all  time  to  come  the  business 
places  of  this  city.  Had  New  York  pursued  the  policy  of  your  peti- 
tioners, its  streets  would  not  have  been  disturhed  by  the  rumble  of  a 
thousand  trains  of  cars  ;  its  wharves  would  not  have  been  obstructed 
with  merchandise  ;  its  slips  would  not  have  been  filled  with  ships,  but 
quiet  and  order  would  prevail,  and  peaceful  Sunday  the  whole  week. 

Under  a  policy  similar  to  ours  New  Orleans,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  afforded  a  home  of  quiet  to  the  inoffensive  and  respectable 
merchants  and  people  ;  but,  at  the  instance  of  its  McCords  and  Mor- 
rows—its bay-shore  railroad  companies— in  an  evil  hour  New  Orleans 
departed  from  the  policy  we  so  wisely  urge,  and  as  the  result  of  such 
departure,  and  as  a  warning  to  you,  petitioners  point  to  the  fact  that 
now  access  to  the  water-front  has  been  blocked  up  by  merchandise 
brought  in  by  rail,  and  the  beautiful  river  has  been  degraded  to  the 
purposes  of  a  rapidly  growing  commerce. 

If  these  instances  are  not  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  wisdom  and  judg- 
ment of  us,  the  merchant  princes  of  San  Francisco,  another  sinking 
illustration  may  be  given  in  the  fact  that  but  a  few  years  ago,  induced 
by  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  that  they  might  build  up 
and  have  homes  in  the  wilderness,  a  few  hardy  pioneers  sought  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River  built 
their  dwellings,  and  lor  a  while  enjoyed  life  and  the  chills  and  fever  in 
the  swamps;  but  innovation  came  there,  and  the  Hansons  and  Rosen- 
felds  and  the  lake-shore  railroad  companies  destroyed  the  beauty  of  the 
scene  and  the  comlort  of  its  people.  To-day,  under  these  malign  in- 
fluences twenty-five  or  thirty  railroad  companies  maintain  tracks 
through  the  streets  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  running  their  cars  into  the 
very  heart  thereof,  destroying  the  comfort  of  the  people,  and  depriving 
the  city  of  the  great  natural  advantages  which  it  possessed,  while  dirty 
steamers  traversing  the  waters  of  the  river,  stirring  up  the  mud  Irom 
the  bottom,  have  so  polluted  it  that  the  people  have  been  compelled  to 
cut  a  canal  to  the  Mississippi  River,  to  get  rid  of  this  eviL  No  business 
man  or  merchant  of  Chicago  dares^to  be  still  for  one  moment,  or  to 
linger  in  a  friendly  chat  upon  the  streets,  for  fear  of  destruction  by  pass- 
ing trains  of  cars  bearing  the  commerce  of  the  great  Northwest  into 
and  through  the  city  of  Chicago,  to  its  entire  destruction. 

In  conclusion,  we  represent  that  like  causes  generally  produce  like 
results,  and  beg  of  your  honorable  body  to  save  us  from  the  sad  fate 
whieh  has  befallen  Chicago,  New  York,  and  New  Orleans,  and  represent 
that  no  rights  ought  to  be  granted  by  your  honorable  body  to  any  one 
who,  by  intent  or  deed,  has  evidenced  a  desire  to  advance  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  San  Francisco,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  aesthetic  ;  and 
above  all  things  we  do  pray  that  your  honorable  body  may  deliver  us 
forever  from  railroads  ;  and  as  a  parting  prayer  we  beseech  you  to  LET 

US  HAVE  QUIET.  

The  competition  among  the  scholars  in  the  public  schools 
for  some  prizes  to  be  given  for  the  best  essays  on  "  The 
Twin  Evils — Intemperance  and  Tobacco,"  has  brought  forth 
some  very  queer  documents.  The  following  gems  of  thought 
are  selected  from  a  number  of  the  "essays''  : 

Twin  evils  is  a  very  bad  habit When  peopledrink  too  much  their 

brains  are  unuseful One  time  a  man  came  home  drunk  and  took  a 

pen  knife  from  his  pocket  and  began  to  stab  bis  wife.  He  was  put  in 
prison  for  fife  ;  the  lady  died  and  they  took  him  home  to  see  her  and 
he  said  he  was  sorry  he  didn't  do  it  .joyrs  ago Rome  founded  dis- 
tillation 750  yrs  B.  C.     A  single  drop  of  alcohole  or  likertine  on  a  cat's 

tongue  will  kill  her  instantly Seven  eighths  of  the  women  of  the 

U.  S.  are  in  prison  for  drunkeness Sometimes  when  people  drink  to 

success  the  breath  becomes  so  that  when  he  goes  near  a  stove  where 

there  is  heet  it  takes  fire  and  burns  the  body  up Intoxicated  fathers 

and  mothers  often  beat  their  children  and  make  them  deformed  for  life. 

....Intemperance   is   very  injury   to  the  mind Many  people  who 

drinked  to  success  committed  crimes.  There  are  over  1,000  of  people 
in  prison  for  crimes. ..  .Liquor  gives  a  false  anumtion  or  stumulation. 
....Pope  Urban  conflicted  corporal  punishment  on  all  who  used 
tobacco ....  Rome  was  founded  750  years  B.  C. ,  and  usually  drank  and 
smoked.     This  gave  him  great  pain,  so  he  died. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


ECHOES    FROM    EVERYWHERE. 


"What  is  fame  ?  You  may  be  one  of  the  wittiest  of  drama- 
tists ;  you  may  have  written  "  Happy  Thoughts";  you  may 
even,  Mr.  Burnand,  have  lifted  Punch  from  the  slough  of 
dullness  where  Tom  Taylor  left  it.  But  what  of  that  ?  All 
of  the  San  Francisco  dailies  printed  your  name  "  Burnard." 
At  least  the  base  mechanicals  upon  them  did  so,  and  the 
proof-readers  were  dreaming  of  their  childhood  days,  and 
saw  it  not. 

In  "The  Colonel"  Mr.  Burnand  is,  as  always,  bright  and 
amusing.  The  dialogue  is  crisp  and  sparkling.  None  of  the 
wearying  Byronic  strain  for  effect,  none  ot  the  absurd  Gilber- 
tian  puns — it  is  wit,  not  verbal  horse-play.  And  the  aesthetic 
slang  is  used  as  an  accessory  only,  and  not  made  the  point 
dappui.  * 

As  for  the  aesthetic  household,  its  decorations,  its  furni- 
ture, and  its  members,  they  were  intensely  amusing.  They 
either  understood  what  they  were  doing,  or — as  is  most 
likely — had  been  carefully  coached  by  Mr.  Burnett  and  his 
wife.  Eva  West,  Phcebe  Davis,  and  George  Osborne 
looked  as  if  they  had  stepped  from  one  of  Du  Maurier's 
cartoons.  Jennings  and  Fanny  Young,  however,  were  ex- 
aggerated in  both  acting  and  dress.  It  is  surprising,  by  the 
way,  how  closely  the  play  follows  Du  Maurier.  Basil 
Giorgioni,  Osborne's  part,  is  evidently  "  Young  Pillcox,  the 
chemist's  assistant,"  who,  as  readers  of  Pit  tick  will  remem- 
ber, is  discovered  by  Jellaby  Postlethwaite  and  Maudle. 
Osborne,  by  the  way,  was  excellent.  His  make-up  and  pos- 
turing will  show  people  what  Max  Freeman  was  trying  to  do 
in  "  Patience."  Some  of  them  never  knew.  Eva  West's 
limpness,  clinginess,  and  flops,  too,  were  very  droll. 


In  short,  the  whole  play  showed  a  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  players  as  to  what  it  was  all  about — something  which 
"  Patience,"  when  first  played  here,  did  not.  The  non- 
aesthetic  portion  of  the  cast  included  Burnett  as  a  most  un- 
American  colonel,  (  "  I*— say,  you-^know  ! "  )  Jennie  Lee  as  a 
dashing  widow,  and  Mr.  Grismer  as  the  gross  and  earthy 
husband  of  an  aesthetic  wife.  Phcebe  Davis,  too,  may  be 
classed  with  them,  being  an  aesthete  against  her  will.  Jen- 
nie Lee  has  acquired  some  unpleasant  facial  tricks  in  her 
long  lease  of  "  Jo,"  which  ill  become  her  when  playing  a 
plump  widow.  One  of  them  is  drawing  down  the  corners  of 
her  mouth  into  the  hard,  pinched  expression  of  the  "chivvied" 
waif.  Once  in  a  while,  too,  there  flashes  out  an  inflection  so 
like  the  London  street  boy  that  it  startles  you. 


women  accompanied  a  man.  Wasn't  this  queer,  think  you? 
What  relationship  would  warrant  a  "lady"  in  accompany- 
ing a  man  and  his  wife  to  listen  together  to  such  things  as 
Mrs.  Doctor  Potts  had  to  tell?  None — unless  it  be  the 
common  bond  of  curiosity  which  makes  sisters  of  all  woman- 
kind.    In  this  case  it  was  very  common  curiosity. 


That  reminds  me  of  the  time  when  Frances  Rose  McKin- 
ley,  the  free-lover,  came  out  here  to  lecture.  A  month  be- 
forehand her  shrewd  agent  sent  out  a  number  of  copies  of  a 
poem  entitled  "  Psyche,"  purporting  to  be  written  by  her.  It 
was  an  absurd  apostrophe  to  licentiousness,  written  in  bom- 
bastic blank  verse.  It  was  circulated  "privately,"  and  every 
man  who  had  one  thought  he  was  a  favored  mortal.  (There 
were  about  two  thousand  of  them,  I  believe.)  The  result 
was,  that  when  Frances  Rose  made  her  appearance,  she  had 
a  packed  house.  Judges,  lawyers,  doctors,  Men  About  Town 
— all  the  intellect  of  the  city  was  there.  I  was  there  myself. 
Well,  for  two  mortal  hours  did  Frances  Rose  perambulate 
the  platform,  waving  her  plump,  white  hand,  shaking  her 
pretty  though  empty  noddle,  and  delivering  a  discourse 
which  was  perfectly  moral  and  dreadfully  dull.  For  two  long 
hours  did  that  intellectual  gathering  sit  there,  waiting  for  the 
shock  that  never  came.  But  it  was  just  as  well — it  would 
have  taken  a  gymnotus  electricus  to  have  shocked  that 
crowd. 

At  the  German  Theatre  last  Sunday  evening  they  played  a 
piece  entitled  "Die  Geier  Wally,"  which  is  at  present  run- 
ning in  Berlin.  There  is  a  storm  scene  in  the  first  act,  and 
Wally  takes  refuge  behind  a  rock.  I  see  by  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt  that  a  curious  accident  took  place  in  this  scene  one 
evening,  when  it  was  played  there.  The  clouds  in  the  storm 
scene  are  represented  by  sheets  of  gauze — technically  known 
as"  "mediums."  One  of  the  "thunder-bolts"  set  fire  to  a 
"  cloud,"  and  in  a  moment  the  stage  was  a  sheet  of  flame. 
The  usual  panic  followed,  but  fortunately  the  fire  was  extin- 
guished before  the  audience  had  time  to  inflict  the  usual 
amount  of  injury  upon  themselves. 


The  play  bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  "  The  Serious 
Family."  It  is^none  the  worse  for  that,  however.  It  natu- 
rally has  a  strong  London  flavor,  but  bears  a  foreign  climate 
well.  It  is  one  of  those  hardy  shrubs  which  bear  transplant- 
ing, and  not  a  sickly  shoot  which  will  wither  and  die  when 
taken  from  its  native  smells. 


The  feverish  way  in  which  feminine  San  Francisco  have 
hastened  to  invest  their  pin-money  in  tickets  to  the  gift- 
show  has  inspired  me  with  an  idea.  Imprimis — Every 
woman  is  at  heart — not  a  rake,  but  a  gambler.  Secundo — 
Every  single  woman  wants  to  get  married.  Let  one  of  our 
large  dry-goods  houses  adopt  this  plan  :  Advertise  that  for 
the  space  of  six  months  every  lady  purchasing  anything, 
from  a  paper  of  pins  up,  will  be  given  a  numbered  ticket. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  six  months  let  there  be  a  grand 
drawing,  the  prize  to  be  a  sum  intended  for  a  dowry — say 
ten  thousand  dollars.  (I  think  a  girl  with  that  amount  ought 
to  be  able  to  take  care  of  a  husband,  don't  you?j  Of 
course,  many  ladies  will  have  many  tickets — the  number  will 
depend  only  upon  the  frequency  of  their  purchases.  The 
result  would  be  one  woman  made  happy — that  is,  for  a  while 
at  least ;  a  dry-goods  firm  with  large  sales,  and  some  de- 
serving young  man  also  made  happy — until  the  money  is 
gone. 

None  should  be  excluded  from  this  beneficent  matrimo- 
nial lottery.  Maidens,  of  course  ;  spinsters,  of  courser  ; 
widows — de  grdce  or  de  verite — most  assuredly  ;  and  mar- 
ried ladies,  that  they  may  wed  Belinda  before  she  mellow 
turns.  For  I  know  married  ladies  whose  anxiety  touching 
their  daughters'  futures  have  such  a  wearing  effect  upon 
their  nerves  that  it  keeps  their  husbands  awake  all  night. 
If,  among  all  these  ladies,  there  should  be  one  without  a  soul 
to  save  from  single  blessedness,  let  her  donate  the  money  to 
some  person  whose  genius  makes  him  a  public  benefactor. 
My  modesty  prevents  a  more  explicit  mention. 


There  has  been  a  controversy  raging  in  the  London  Figaro 
between  Mr.  Herman  Merivale  and  Mr.  Archie  Gunther,  re- 
garding the  similarity  of  their  two  plays,  "Forget-me- 
not  "and  "Two  Nights  in  Rome."  Mr.  Gunther  says  his 
play  was  copyrighted  and  produced  in  America  a  year  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  "  Forget-me-not  "  in  London.  Mr. 
Merivale  retorts  that  "Forget-me-not"  was  privately  printed 
and  some  copies  circulated  in  the  United  States  a  year  be- 
fore Mr.  Gunther's  play  came  out.  He  then  proceeds  to 
point  out  the  resemblances.  An  impression  having  become 
general  that  the  author  of  "La  Belle  Russe"  stole  his  plot 
from  the  same  French  play  that  Messrs.  Gunther  and  Meri- 
vale stole  theirs  from,  the  Figaro  reproduces  my  version — 
entitled  "  La  Belle  Roose,"  and  printed  some  months  ago. 
It  shows  from  this  that  there  is  a  dissimilarity.  There  cer- 
tainly is.  I  agree  with  the  Figaro  in  thinking  my  version  a 
remarkably  clever  one,  but  it  wanders  slightly  from  the 
original  at  times.  Candor  compels  me  to  admit,  dear  Figaro, 
that  it  must  not  be  taken  seriously. 


I  have  met  just  such  fellows  as  you  describe  ?"  Mrs.  S.  and 
I  gazed  at  each  other.  What  she  thought  I  can  not  say. 
What  I  thought  I  will  not. 


What  an  extraordinary  method  of  salutation  is  that  now 
adopted  by  the  flat-hatted  homunculae  of  San  Francisco's 
streets  !  When  they  meet  a  lady  they  firmly  grip  their 
head-pieces  by  the  side — something  as  one  who  lifts  a  sauce- 
pan lid — raise  it,  lower  it  two  feet,  and  replace  it.  It  re- 
minds me  of  that  old  general  in  Baron  Munchausen,  who 
used  to  lift  the  top  of  his  skull  that  the  fumes  might  escape 
from  his  brain.  One  can  not  help  wishing  to  lift  the  skull- 
tops  of  these  gentry  ;  but  the  parallel  ceases  there — nothing 
could  escape  from  them.  The  mere  contemplation  of  these 
young  persons  fills  any  one  but  a  philosopher  with  despair 
for  the  species. 

I  was  at  the  minstrels  on  Monday  evening,  and  laughed 
in  the  most  open,  uproarious,  and  disreputable  way.  I  was 
very  much  ashamed  of  myself  when  I  glanced  around,  and 
saw  several  critics  and  other  superior  personages  whom  I 
have  the  honor  to  know,  and  whose  faces 'were  set  in  a  most 
stern  and  rigid  gravity.  I  endeavored  to  compose  my  own, 
and  failed.  But  then  I  am  not  a  critic  nor  a  superior  per- 
sonage, and  I  frequently  indulge  in  the  most  low-bred  mer- 
riment. 

The  particular  thing  which  excited  my  merriment  was 
"Big  Pound  Cake."  Emerson,  Mack,  Sarony,  Bruno,  and 
Haverly  are  all  remarkably  funny.  I  can  not  say  as  much 
for  Eugene.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  he  has  attained  a  cer- 
tain preeminence  in  coarseness,  I  think  he  is  the  worst  I 
ever  saw.  Eugene's  mouth  apparently  begins  at  his  left  ear, 
and  extends  to  his  right.  A  friend  wearily  asked  me  whether, 
from  the  close  proximity  of  mouth  and  ear,  he  could  be  said 
to  be  singing  to  himself.  I  did  not  answer,  but  I  wished  he 
had  been. 


Talking  of  the  German  Theatre,  some  one  has  sent  me  a 
note,  informing  me  that  Carl  Sonntag,  an  actor  of  distinc- 
tion, who  appears  there  to  morrow-night,  "may  possibly 
give  several  of  his  famous  Shakespearean  representations, 
surrounded  by  an  English-speaking  company."  The  writer 
goes  on  to  say:  "All  foreigners  agree  that  the  Germans 
know  more  of  the  immortal  bard  than  any  other  nation. 
Rossi  and  Salvini  both  agree  that  the  German  commenta- 
tors of  Shakespeare  were  far  more  comprehensive  than  the 
English."  And  every  man  whose  mother  tongue  is  English 
will  agree  that  no  foreigner  ever  yet  could  understand 
Shakespeare,  let  alone  interpret  him.  Our  constant  depre- 
ciation of  our  own  actors  sounds  to  foreigners  like  the  Mace- 
donian cry  :  "  Come  over  and  help  us  ! "  It  is  .very  kind  of 
them  to  take  pity  on  our  ignorance  of  "  tony-tongued  Shake- 
speare," and  benevolently  hasten  to  show  us  what  he  meant, 
yet,  in  my  opinion,  Janauschek,  Rossi,  Salvini,  and  Sonntag 
might  have  saved  themselves  the  trouble. 


"  Mrs.  Doctor  Potts  will  lecture  on  Wednesday  evening  to 
husbands  and  wives,  when  no  gentleman  will  be  admitted 
without  a  lady."  This  excited  my  curiosity— not  the  lecture, 
bien  entendU)  but  the  audience.  I  went  to  see  what  kind  of 
people  they  were,  and  how  they  looked.  I  took  no  lady — 
the  nearest  thing  to  a  petticoat  I  had  with  me  was  an  um- 
brella. With  this  I  effected  an  entrance.  Well,  the  audi- 
ence was  a  very  respectable-looking  one.  But  my  curiosity 
was  excited  by  this  fact :  more  than  one  group  I  saw  where  two 


The  great  fire  in  New  York  recently,  which  destroyed  so 
many  rare  and  curious  articles — paintings,  statuary,  books, 
bric-a-brac,  etc. — was  a  most  lamentable  occurrence.  I  see 
by  the  papers,  however,  that -the  stereotype  plates  of  "  Helen's 
Babies"  were  also  destroyed.  "Ah,"  as  the  Persian  poet, 
Omar  Khayyam,  somewhere  remarks,  "  Allah  is  indeed 
merciful.  Never  disaster  cometh  upon  the  earth  without 
attendant  good." 

The  other  day  I  became  extremely  irritated  at  a  friend  of 
mine — let  us  call  him  Smith.  He  had  succeeded  in  tangling 
up  three  or  four  engagements  in  such  a  way  that  the  foul 
fiend  himself  could  not  have  unraveled  them.  He  always 
does,  confound  him.  I  said  nothing  at  the  time — a  good 
rule  when  you  are  angry — but  the  next  time  I  was  at  Smith's 
table  I  sermonized  over  the  coffee.  "  Smith,"  said  I,  "  apro- 
pos of  nothing,  do  you  know  that  the  dwellers  in  this  world 
may  be  divided  into  two  grand  classes — the  Vague  and  the 
Exact?"  He  nodded.  "  There  is  an  infinitude  of  subdivis- 
ions," I  went  on,  "  but  these  are  the  two  grand  divisions. 
They  are  not  affected  by  sex,  for  those  of  both  sexes  belong 
to  both  divisions.  While  it  is  true  that  most  women  are 
Vague,  yet  so  are  many  men.  Once  in  a  while  you  meet 
an  Exact  woman,  and  if  you  have  just  come/rom  the  society 
of  a  Vague  man,  you  feel  like  falling  upon  her  neck  and 
bursting  into  tears."  I  looked  at  Mrs.  Smith,  and  the  twinkle 
in  her  eye  showed  that  we  were  en  rapport.  "The  Vague 
man,"  I  continued,  "is  never  sure  of  anything.  His  impres- 
sions are  always  confused.  He  can  go  into  a  roomfull  of 
people  and  go  out  of  it  again,  without  knowing  who  were 
there.  He  is  never  certain  as  to  names,  dates,  places,  or 
.what's  o'clock.  He  spends  his  life  in  innocently  spinning 
webs  wherewith  to  entangle  his  neighbors'  feet.  In  business 
life  he  does  it  by  generalities.  '  Thingummy,'  says  he, 
'  wants  so-and-so,  and  will  pay  such-and-such  for  it.'  f  hing- 
ummy  does  not  want  it,  and  would  not  pay  that  for  it  if  he 
did — hence  confusion."  "That's  Brown  to  a  dot!"  cried 
Smith,  ecstatically.  "  In  private  life,"  said  I,  "the  Vague 
man  shines  most  brightly  in  the  matter  of  verbal  invitations. 
He  will  take  two  or  thee  groups  of  human  beings  who  want 
to  dine  at  each  other's  tables  ;  who  have  so  expressed  a 
wish  ;  who — or  one  of  them — has  rashly  entrusted  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Vague  man.  This  gentleman  immediately 
throws  up  intrenchments  of  misunderstandings.  Here, 
securely  fortified,  he  begins  to  bombard  everybody  with 
blunders.  Result — a  capitulation  ;  everything  is  declared 
off,  and  every  hostess  wonders  whether  she  ought  to  be  ex- 
tremely angry  at  the  others,  or  whether  she  owes  them  an 
apology."  From  the  look  Mrs.  S.  shot  at  her  innocent  hus- 
band, I  feared  she  would  betray  me.  "  But  the  Vague  man  ?" 
she  asked.  "  The  Vague  man  ? "  said  I.  "  Oh,  he  has  drawn 
to  one  side,  as  it  were,  and  benevolently  contemplates  the 
ruin  of  which  he  was  the  cause.  He  is  in  it,  but  not  of  it  ; 
he  would  hotly  resent  the  imputation  that  he  had  wrought 
the  ill.  Well,  well — it  is  not  his  fault.  He  was  born  Vague  ; 
he  will  remain  Vague  ;  he  is  so  Vague,  poor  fellow,  that  he 
does  not  know  that  he  is  Vague."  Smith  laughed  heartily. 
"  That's  pretty  good  !  "  said  he,  "  do  you  know,  Zulano,  that 


I  see  by  the  papers  that  in  the  slander  case,  at  San  Jose, 
the  Dixon  young  person  testified  that  at  the  Normal  School 
one  day  she  felt  something  pinch  her  "just  above  her  shoe." 
She  screamed,  turned,  and  saw-  that  her  assailant  was — an- 
other girl.  This  should  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  the 
cheek  of  every  young  man  in  San  Jose". 


There  are  many  annoyances  connected  with  theatre-going, 
besides  the  performance.  The-Man-Who-Spits-On-Your- 
Hat,  The-Man-Who-Has-Been-There-Before,  (and  wants 
everybody  to  know  it,)  and  The-Woman-Who-Wears-a-Poke- 
Bunnit  are  not  the  least  of  these.  But  for  a  dense  and  dire- 
ful bore,  commend  me  to  the  young  man  who  incessantly 
wanders  out  to  the  bar.  He  trod  on  my  toes  last  night,  and 
I  am  wroth.  I  will  impale  him  upon  the  point  of  my  pen. 
Even  in  Gilbertian  doggerel  will  I  sing  his  shame,  that  it 
may  be  known  of  men.     He  is 

A  perpetual-thirst  young  man, 

In  many-drinks- versed  young  man, 
A  step-on-his-neighbor's-toes, 
Bleared-eye-and-shiny-nose, 

Come-back- with-a-clove  young  man. 


I  was  at  the  Bush  Street  matine'e  last  Wednesday  after- 
noon, having  nothing  better  to  do.  I  like  to  study  the  avid 
faces  of  the  women  there.  It  is  instructive.  As  for  myself, 
I  go  there  only  through  philosophic  motives  and  covetous- 
ness.  Well,  this  afternoon  I  sawr  there  Mrs.  Doctor  Blank, 
an  excellent  lady,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Au- 
thors' Carnival.  When  I  saw  her  I  said  to  my  companion  : 
"Viveur,  do  you  remember  Mrs.  Doctor  Blank  at  the  Au- 
thor's Carnival?"  "Yes,"  said  Viveur,  "she  was  the  guid- 
ing spirit.".  "True,"  said  I,  "and  always  walked  in  silk 
attire.  Do  you  know,  Viveur,  it  would  not  surprise  me  if 
she  won  a  black  silk  dress."  "  If  she  won  one?"  said  Viv- 
eur, dreamily,  looking  at  his  number.  I  repressed  a  desire 
to  say  something  with  "too  too"  in  it,  and  resumed  my 
watch  of  the  stage.  My  prophecy  came  to  pass.  For  when 
Mr.  Locke,  smiling  sweetly,  read  in  honeyed  tones  the  magic 
numbers  which  showed  the  names  whom  Fortune's  haps  had 
blessed,  lo  !  Mrs.  Doctor  Blank's  name  led  the  rest. 


"  Zulano,"  said  a  medical  friend  to  me  in  my  den  one 
evening,  "have  you  any  photographs?"  "  Plenty,"  said  I, 
innocently,  pointing  to  the  mantel,  where  reposed  the  mam- 
moth Soldene,  the  velvet  Vesey,  Sara  the  kicker,  et  id  omne 
genus,  while  from  the  wall  above  some  of  Grevin's  light 
ladies  occupied  the  position  usually  given  to  "  Rock  of 
Ages"  and  "  God  Bless  Our  Home."  "Pshaw!"  said  he, 
"I  mean  photographs  of  yourself."  "Doctor,"  said  I, 
"  seven  summers  have  passed  over  this  fast-scantening  head 
since  that  I  had  my  picture  took.  What  wouldst  thou  do  ?  " 
"  Oh,  nothing,"  said  he,  "  but  I  know  a  young  lady  who  is 
intensely  interested  in  Zulano,  and  wants  to  see  what  he 
looks  like."  "Doctor,"  said  I,  "  is  she  fair?"  "As  an 
houri,"  he  replied.  (He  should  have  .said  a  /iouri,  but  let 
that  pass.)  "  But,"  said  I,  coyly,  "  do  you  think  it  is  quite 
proper,  doctor  ?  "     "  Why,"  said  he,  with  a  stare,  "  of  course 

it   is.     There   is   Zulana "     "True,"  said    I,   gloomily, 

"  there  is  Zulana.  Avaunt  thee,  Esculapius  !  Hence  to  thy 
powders,  potions,  and  thy  pills.  Wreak  not  foul  ruin  on  a 
happy  home  !"  He  left  me,  overcome.  But  I  am  going  to 
find  out  who  that  girl  is,  and  send  her  my  picture  all  the 
same.  Zulano. 


A  Boston  man  has  a  project  on  foot  for  a  club  for  young 
ladies. — New  York  Tribune.  A  Chicago  man  has  a  project 
on  foot  for  a  club  for  young  men.  He  will  keep  it  in  the 
front  hall.  This  man  has  a  pretty  daughter.  —  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Tom  Nast  was  going  to  make  a  million  dollars  by  invest- 
ing forty  thousand  dollars  in  a  silver  mine,  but  he  didn't  do 
it.     All  he  did  was  to  lose  his  forty  thousand  dollars. 


Henry  Ward  Beecher  no  longer  writes  for  religious  papers. 
Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe. 


You  should  not  say  "  aestbeticism,"  but  "aesthes: 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


A    TALE    OF    TWO    SEAS. 


It  was  steamer  day  in  San  Francisco— a  dull  June  morn- 
ing, some  seventeen  years  ago.  The  wharf  was  crowded 
with  Eastward-bound  Californians,  who  were  embarking  on 
the  steamship.  Precisely  at  noon  the  engine-bell  struck,  the 
ponderous  wheels  revolved,  and  as  the  echoes  of  the  parting 
gun  reverberated  among  the  hills  and  over  the  placid  waters 
of  the  bay,  eight  hundred  souls  commenced  the  homeward 
journey  via  Nicaragua. 

Scarcely  had  the  ship  passed  Meiggs  wharf  before  the  pas- 
sengers observed  with  surprise  that  she  had  stopped,  and 
simultaneously  they  were  all  ordered  on  deck,  while  half  a 
dozen  police  officers  made  a  thorough  search  of  the  ship, 
which  occupied  two  hours.  Duringthis  time  the  captain  impa- 
tiently walked  the  bridge,  and  occasionally,  in  response  to  his 
bell,  the  engines  made  a  few  revolutions  to  keep  the  ship  in 

position.     At  last  the  well  known  face  of  Captain  L ,  the 

chief  of  the  detective  force,  presented  itself  at  the  gangway, 
accompanied  by  his  aids.  With  a  wave  of  the  hand,  and 
an  adieu  to  the  captain,  they  entered  their  boat,  and  were 
pulled  toward  the  shore.  The  wheels  once  more  commenced 
their  long  task.  Passing  at  full  speed  through  the  Golden 
Gate,  the  steamer  reached  the  open  sea,  and  as  the  sun 
dipped  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  the  shores  of  California 
faded  in  the  distance. 

That  evening,  after  inspection,  at  eight  bells,  the  captain 
was  seated  in  the  purser's  office,  in  friendly  conversation, 
looking  over  the  passenger  list. 

"  By  the  way,  purser,"  he  said,  "  what  occasioned  the  un- 
usual pertinacity  of  our  friend,  Captain  L ,  in  searching 

the  ship  this  afternoon?  I  felt  like  bringing  him  to  sea,  and 
giving  him  all  the  time  he  wanted." 

The  purser  made  no  reply,  but  took  from  his  pocket  a  pho- 
tograph, which  he  handed  to  the  captain,  who  looked  at  it, 
and  said  :  "  Well,  what  has  this  got  to  do  with  it?" 

"  You  remember,"  replied  the  purser,  "  that  murder  in 
Virginia  City  a  fortnight  since?     That  is  the  portrait  of  the 

murderer.     L said   he    had   positive    information  that 

he  would  be  on  board  here,  and  tried  hard  to  find  him.  One 
of  his  men  was  an  officer  from  Nevada,  with  a  requisition, 
and,  as  a  large  reward  is  offered  for  the  man,  they  were  very 
anxious  to  get  him,  but  failed.  However,  the  detective  left 
his  picture,  and  requested  me  to  tell  you  about  it.  We  may 
see  him  on  board  during  the  down  trip,  and  you  may  feel 
like  using  your  magisterial  authority  in  returning  him  to  the 
police  when  we  get  back/1 

The  captain  looked  carefully  at  the  portrait,  which  was 
that  of  a  young  man,  rather  fast-looking,  but  without  any 
peculiarity  that  would  distinguish  him  in  a  crowd.  "  Well, 
purser,"  said  he,  "  look  out  for  him,  and  let  me  know  if  you 
see  him.  He  may  be  'stowed  away'  somewhere.  I  think 
I  shall  know  him  should  I  set  eyes  on  him."  With  this  the 
captain  returned  .the  picture,  bade  the  purser  good-night, 
and  went  to  the  pilot-house. 

The  fogs  and  winds  of  the  California  coast  had  given 
place  to  the  tropical  warmth  of  the  Mexican  coast,  when, 
one  afternoon,  as  the  captain  was  leisurely  walking  toward 
the  dining  saloon,  his  eyes  fell  upon  a  face  that  startled  him 
— the  face  of  a  man  who,  for  an  instant,  withstood  his  search- 
ing glance  without  flinching,  as  the  captain  nonchalantly 
passed  by,  turned  into  the  dining-saloon,  then,  quickening 
his  pace,  passed  through  and  entered  the  purser's  room, 
where  he  found  that  gentleman  making  his  dinner  toilet. 

"  You  know  that  fellow  of  whom  we  were  speaking,  pur- 
ser ?  Let  me  see  his  picture,"  said  the  captain.  "  Yes,  that 
is  the  man.  I  have  spotted  him  ;  his  whiskers  are  cut  off, 
and  his  hair  is  long,  but  that  is  the  man.  I  know  the  cut  of 
his  jib." 

The  captain  had  indeed  spotted  his  man,  but  what  to  do 
with  him  was  the  question.  There  were  no  papers  on  board 
authorizing  his  arrest,  and  if  such  authority  was  assumed, 
while  the  task  was  easy,  it  might  in  the  end  prove  a  trouble- 
some and  thankless  one.  After  full  consideration,  it  was 
deemed  best  to  take  no  notice  *of  the  fellow,  and  avoid 
the  legal  complications  which  might  ensue  if  he  were  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco. 

But  three  days  after,  as  the  ship  was  nearing  the  shores 
of  Central  America,  an  incident  occurred  which  necessitated 
prompt  action,  and  brought  the  murderer  face  to  face  with  a 
power  that  could  control  him.  One  morning,  about  ten 
o'clock,  a  steerage  passenger  knocked  at  the  captain's  door. 
He  was  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  the  appearance  of  a 
miner,  and  was  shaking  with  flight— too  excited  to  talk  co- 
herently. When  he  had  collected  himself  a  little,  he  asked 
to  speak  a  word  in  private  to  the  captain. 

"  There  is  a  very  bad  man  in  the  steerage,  captain,"  said 
he.  "  He  murdered  a  man  in  Virginia  City  a  fortnight  before 
we  left.  I  knew  him  there  by  sight,  and  seeing  him  on  board, 
I  told  one  or  two  about  him,  and  other  passengers  got  hold 
of  it  He  has  found  out  that  I  exposed  him,  and  he  whis- 
pered in  my  ear  a  few  minutes  since  that  he  would  get  even 

with  me  by  cutting  my  d d  heart  out.    And  he  will  do  it, 

too,  captain,  if  he  gets  a  chance,  either  on  board  or  after  we 
have  landed.  Can't  you  do  something  to  keep  him  quiet, 
captain?  I  think  I  will  go  back  to  San  Francisco  in  the 
ship,  as  I  know  he  will  kill  me  when  I  get  ashore  at  Nicara- 
gua." 

The  man  was  trembling  in  every  joint,  evidently  very 
much  frightened,  and  said  he  was  unarmed.  The  captain,  in 
a  calm  way,  explained  to  him  that  the  certainty  of  immedi- 
ate arrest  and  punishment  would  deter  the  desperado  from 
carrying  out  his  threat  while  on  board ;  and  if  he  had  any  such 
murderous  intentions,  he  would  no  doubt  wait  until  the  transit 
across  the  isthmus.  Meanwhile,he  advised  the  panic-stricken 
passenger  to  arm  himself,  and  to  use  his  arms  without  hesi- 
tation should  he  find  it  necessary.  The  captain  further  as- 
sured him  that  he  would  take  steps  to  insure  his  safety  while 
on  board,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  until  the  Atlantic  steamer 
was  reached.  With  this  the  threatened  man  went  forward, 
partially  reassured,  and  the  captain  sent  for  the  purser. 

"  Purser,"  said  he,  in  a  quiet  way,  "  I  am  about  to  invite 
the  murderer  to  my  room.  You  will  please  accompany  a 
quartermaster  to  the  steerage  and  hunt  him  up— he  usually 
hangs  around  the  starboard  steerage  gangway.  Say  to  him 
that  I  wish  to  see  him,  and  let  the  quartermaster  and  yourself 
return  with  him.  Should  he  be  fractious,  do  nothing  but  re- 
port at  once.    Have  paper  and  pencil  ready,  and  make  notes 


of  my  conversation  with  him.  We  may  need  proof  of  what 
is  said." 

After  the  purser  left,  the  captain  opened  a  drawer,  from 
which  he  took  a  pair  of  hand-cuffs,  which  he  unlocked  ;  two 
navy  revolvers,  the  caps  of  which  he  closely  examined*  and 
put  the  tools  under  the  edge  of  his  mattrass,  within  easy 
reach.  He  then  sat  down,  and  quietly  awaited  the  re- 
turn of  his  officers.  In  a  few  minutes  the  purser  returned 
with  the  murderer,  closely  followed  by  the  quartermaster, 
whom  the  captain  directed  to  close  the  door  and  to  remain 
outside.  Motioning  the  man  to  a  seat,  the  captain  said  : 
"  Good-morning,  sir.  Of  course  you  know  me,  and  I  pre- 
sume you  are  convinced  that  I  know  you.  Purser,  please 
examine  this  man's  ticket." 

Without  a  word  the  man  handed  the  purser  his  ticket. 

"  The  ticket  is  all  right,  captain,  except  the  name,"  said 
the  purser. 

Pulling  the  photograph  out  of  his  pocket,  the  captain  said: 
"  Do  you  know  that  man  ?  Why  is  his  name  not  on  the  ticket  ? " 

A  gleam  of  surprise  passed  over  the  man's  features,  as  he 
replied:  "  Captain,  I  see  that  you  know  me.  What  do  you 
want  of  me  ?  Have  I  not  behaved  myself  on  board  your 
ship  ?  " 

"  You  have  come  to  the  point  at  once,"  replied  the  cap- 
tain. "  In  threatening  the  life  of  another  passenger  you 
have  rendered  yourself  amenable  to  ship  discipline,  and  my 
purpose  in  calling  you  here  is  to  tell  you  that  you  must  let 
that  townsman  of  yours  alone.  If  you  threaten  him  again, 
or  attempt  to  molest  him,  I  will  put  you  in  double  irons  and 
take  you  back  to  San  Francisco.  Besides  this,  I  will  see 
that  you  are  a  marked  man  on  the  transit.  You  will  be 
pointed  out  to  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  in  charge  of  the 
specie,  and  on  the  slightest  attempt  at  a  disturbance,  you 
will  be  shot  down  in  your  tracks.  Your  fate  is  in  your  own 
hands  ;  behave  yourself,  and  you  will  not  be  disturbed." 

"  That's  a  pretty  hard  lay  for  a  man,  captain,"  said  the 
desperado. 

"Well,"  replied  the  captain,  "it  is  only  hard  in  case  you 
deserve  it.  Now  go  forward,  and  mind  you  keep  quiet — no 
more  threats.  I  shall  hear  of  them,  and  if  harm  befalls  your 
townsman  I  shall  hold  you  to  account." 

A  few  days  later  the  Pacific  voyage  was  ended,  and 
the  passengers  commenced  their  trip  across  the  transit, 
accompanied  by  a  guard  of  twenty  Nicaraguan  soldiers,  who 
were  told  to  look  out  for  the  hlibiistero.  Even  at  that 
late  day  a  "filibuster"  was  particularly  disliked  in  Nica- 
ragua, the  natives  retaining  a  lively  and  anything  but  pleas- 
ant recollection  of  Walker.  So  our  Virginia  City  passenger 
received  an  amount  of  personal  attention  which  he  did  not 
at  all  relish.  But  he  kept  his  peace,  and  went  his  way  un- 
disturbed. 

Three  years  had  passed,  and  the  circumstance  had 
nearly  faded  from  the  captain's  memory.  Meanwhile  he 
had  been  assigned  to  duty  on  the  Atlantic.  One  cloudy 
afternoon  in  December,  while  the  steamship  was  doggedly 
fighting  a  strong  head-wind  and  high  head-sea  in  the  Carri- 
bean,  off  Morant  Keys,  an  accident  to  the  machinery  forced 
her  to  call  at  Savannah,  where  she  anchored  off  Tybee. 
Early  next  morning  the  captain  left  the  ship  with  the  purser, 
in  the  captain's  gig,  and  went  up  the  river  to  Savannah.  At 
that  time  Savannah  was  under  martial  law.  Sherman,  with 
his  victorious  legions,  had  reached  it  on  their  way  to  the  sea. 
The  streets  were  patrolled  by  the  provost-guard,  and  senti- 
nels in  blue  stood  at  the  corners.  After  telegraphing  to  New 
York,  the  captain  and  purser  were  immediately  occupied  in 
buying  coal  and  stores,  as  welLas  chartering  a  schooner  to 
carry  them  to  the  ship  at  Tybee,  for  she  drew  too  much 
water  to  reach  the  city.  These  arrangements  being  com- 
pleted, and  the  work  of  loading  the  schooner  started,  the 
captain  and  purser  went  to  the  Pulaski  House,  and  ordered 
dinner.  While  standing  together  in  the  hotel  office,  a  rough 
looking  character  entered,  and,  walking  close  to  the  captain, 
said,  in  a  surly  voice :  "  Captain,  I  s'pose  you  don't  know  me  ? " 

"  Really,  sir,"  replied  the  captain,  "  1  do  not.  I  presume 
you  may  have  been  a  passenger  with  me  at  some  time." 
The  captain  hardly  wondered  at  his  inability  to  recognize 
the  man,  for  his  eyes  were  blood-shot — one  of  them  showed 
signs  of  a  free-fight,  his  clothes  were  shabby,  and  his  head 
covering  was  an  old  slouched  hat. 

"Well,"  said  the  seedy  fellow,  "you  remember  the  man 
you  were  going  to  have  shot  in  Nicaragua.  I'm  the  man  ; 
and  I  want  to  tell  you,  captain,  I've  got  you  now.  You 
won't  leave  this  town  ;  I'll  cut  yout  d d  heart  out  !'' 

The  captain  stepped  back  a  few  feet,  and,  quickly  recov- 
ering his  presence  of"  mind,  replied  :  "  I'll  try  to  be  ready  for 
you,  sir." 

With  this,  the  desperado  left  the  room,  and  the  proprietor 
of  the  hotel  said  :  "  Why,  captain,  where  have  you  met  that 
man  ?  He  is  one  of  the  most  desperate  scoundrels  in  town, 
and  will  kill  you  on  sight,  if  he  can  ;  for  he  means  what  he 
says.  Are  you  armed  ?  " 
■  "  No,"  replied  the  captain. 

"Well,  you  must  not  leave  this  house  without  being 
heeled"  And,  leaving  the  office,  the  landlord  soon  returned 
with  a  pair  of  navy  revolvers  and  two  bowie  knives,  which 
he  handed  to  the  captain  and  purser,  saying  :  "  Here  are  the 
tools  ;  take  them  with  you  to  the  ship,  and  return  them  by 
the  pilot.  Look  sharp  when  you  turn  corners,  and  don't  run 
any  unnecessary  risks  after  dark.  I  will  now  report  to  the 
provost-guard  what  the  scoundrel  said  to  the  captain,  and 
have  him  watched.  He  don't  want  to  get  into  their  hands, 
for  they  are  down  on  him,  and  he  knows  they  will  make 
short  work  of  him,  if  he  gives  them  a  chance." 

The  captain  and  purser  acted  on  this  friendly  advice. 
They  turned  corners  with  care,  and  when  finally,  at  ten 
o'clock  that  night,  they  went  on  board  the  coal-laden 
schooner  at  the  levee,  they  walked  as  if  in  an  enemy's 
country.  But  they  reached  the  ship  in  safety,  and  were 
soon  on  their  way  to  New  York,  where  the  captain  bade 
adieu  to  his  passengers,  and  the  incident  at  Savannah  passed 
from  his  mind.  It  was  suddenly  recalled  to  his  attention 
by  reading  the  following  extract  from  a  Savannah  paper  : 

A   Bar-koom    Murdf.r.— James   M ,    known  to   the  police  as 

"  Fighting  Jimmy,"  a  troublesome  character  and  well-known  desperado, 
was  shot  by  an  unknown  party  in  a  bar-room  fight  two  nights  since  at 
a  saloon  near  the  levee.  Savannah  can  well  spare  him,  No  arrests 
have  been  made  thus  far. 

The  desperado  had  met  his  fate.  M. 

San  Francisco,  November,  18S1. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


After  Mr.  Louis  Jennings's  or  George  Borrows's  delightful  strolls 
through  England,  Mr.  George  Milner's  "  Country  Pleasures  "  is  rather 
slow  and  overstrained;  a  too  great  reaching  for  Gilbert  White's  effects. 
Mr.  Milner  visited  some  delightful  regions;  it  is  a  pity  he  could  not 
describe  them  better.  Published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  ;  for 
sale  at  Bancroft's;  price,  $1.50. 


"  Tutti-Frutti  "  is  a  dainty  holiday  book  of  child's  songs,  written  by 
Ltura  Ledyard  and  W.  T.  Peters.  Miss  Ledyard  will  be  remembered 
in  connection  with  the  exquisite  child  sketches  of  her  sister  Addie,  The 
book  contains  many  charming  illustrations,  and,  with  its  peach-blossom 
cover,  is  very  handsome  in  appearance.  Published  by  George  Harlan, 
19  Park  Place,  New  York  ;  for  sale  at  the  bookstores. 


"  Pioneer  Times  in  California,"  by  William  Grey,  aims  "at  pre- 
senting in  a  true  light  the  condition  of  our  State  in  early  days."  Mr. 
Grey  has  interspersed  the  historical  and  descriptive  portion  with  tales 
and  anecdotes.  If  the  author  had  devoted  less  time  and  space  to  at- 
tacking another  work,  his  own  would  have  been  more  interesting.  Pub- 
lished by  W.  M.  Hinlon  ;  for  sale  at  the  book-stores  and  news-stands; 
price,  $2.50. 

Children  all  over  the  United  States  have  shed  tears  over  the  sorrows 
of  Miss  Farquharson's  "  Elsie  Dinsmore  "  series.  The  "Wide,  Wide 
World"  was  the  precursor  of  this  style  of  literature,  and  the  religio- 
sentimental  drivel  in  each  classes  them  under  the  head  of  "trash." 
Another  "Elsie"  book  is  now  published,  "  Mildred  and  Elsie,"  and 
the  same  pious  love-making  and  canting  wail  continues.  Published  by 
Dodd  &  Mead,  New  York  ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's  ;  price,  $1.25. 


"The  Letters  of  Charles  Dickens,"  edited  by  his  sister-in-law  and 
eldest  daughter,  complete  the  three  volumes  of  Dickens's  correspond- 
ence. It  consists  of  letters  written  to  many  different  persons,  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  chiefly  those  sent  to  Lord  Lytton,  in  which  there  is 
much  excellent  editorial  advice.  The  letters  do  not  follow  chronologi- 
cally, but  are  more  of  the  character  of  odd  notes,  and  display  only  in 
brief  flashes  the  author's  wit.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner,  New 
York  ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's. 


Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Dall,  the  woman's  rights  advocate,  has  vented  her 
spite  against  our  "  Italian"  climate,  in  a  book  called  "  My  First  Holi- 
day." It  is  rather  amusing  to  read  her  semi-effusive,  semi-pious 
remarks  on  California  things  in  general,  and  her  sketches  of  several 
individuals  will  excite  a  smile.  There  is  much  ignorance  and  bad  taste 
displayed  throughout,  although  a  careful  proof-reader  appears  to  have 
prevented  any  glaring  errors  in  the  text.  Published  by  Roberts  Brothers  ; 
for  sale  at  Bancroft's  ;  price,  $1.50. 

Many  readers  will  remember  a  clever  little  book  entitled  "A  Day  of 
My  Life  at  Eton,"  which  appeared  some  years  ago.  It  was  thought  at 
the  time  to  be  from  the  pen  of  an  experienced  writer,  but  it  now  ap- 
pears that  it  was  written  by  a  schoolboy,  who,  now  having  passed  into 
the  higher  institution  on  the  river  Cam,  publishes  his  experiences  in  a 
volume  entitled  "Cambridge  Trifles."  Collegiate  efforts  are  generally 
stupid,  but  this  is  an  exception.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam,  New 
York  ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's  ;  price,  $1.00. 

The  best  lives  of  Martin  Luther  are  written  in  Germau,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  lile  which  appeared  several  years  ago  in  an  English 
magazine,  we  know  of  no  popular  English  history  of  the  great  re- 
former. Mr.  J.  A.  Treadwell  has  succeeded  in  gathering  the  most 
interesting  facts  concerning  him  and  his  works  into  a  volume  called 
"Martin  Luther."  Although  a  little  florid  and  intense  in  several 
instances,  it  is  reliable  and  well  prepared.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam, 
New  York  ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's  ;  price,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Horace  E.  Scudder  has  collected  all  the  children's  favorite  stories 
and  poems  into  a  volume  which  he  calls  the  "Children's  Book."  It 
begins  with  the  choicest  fables,  followed  by  the  standard  fairy  tales  of 
the  Grimm  brothers,  and  others.  Poetry  and  more  stories  follow  ;  and 
after  these  Hans  Andersen's  tales,  selected  "Arabian  Nights,"  "Gulli- 
ver's Travels,"  "  Baron  Munchausen,"  a  collection  of  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish tales,  and  many  mythological  legends.  The  book  is  profusely 
illustrated,  and  well  printed,  with  large  type  and  neat  binding.  Pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's. 

Miss  Harriet  H.  Robinson's  "  Massachusetts  in  the  Woman  Suffrage 
Movement "  is  the  record  of  the  "  Woman's  Rights  "  crusade  from  1774 
to  1881,  and,  in  the  dryest  manner,  details  all  the  various  conventions 
and  meetings  which  the  male  and  female  sympathizers  with  this  doctrine 
have  held  during  that  time.  In  its  pages  we  see  the  names  of  women 
who  should  be  left  to  peaceful  obscurity.  Little  good  and  much  harm 
has  been  attained  by  the  efforts  of  these  persons,  and  the  mire  of 
"free-love"  quickly  relegated  a  majority  of  its  supporters  to  the  posi- 
tion in  public  opinion  which  they  now  occupy.  Published  by  Roberts 
Brothers  ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  A  Life's  Atonement,"  by  David  Christie  Murray,  is  the  latest  of  the 
"Franklin  Square  Library  "  ;  for  sale  at  Bancrolt's  ;  price  twenty  cents. 

George  W.  Cable  is  the  subject  of  a  biographical  sketch,  by  the 

author  of  "  Baby   Rue,"  in  the  Critic  of  October  8. William  J. 

Stillman,  whose  article  on  the  Venus  of  Melos,  in  the  Century,  is  at- 
tracting much  attention,  is  a  typical  Vermont  Yankee,  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  and  twenty  odd  years  ago  edited  and  published  the  Crayon,  to 
which  Lowell  and  many  others  of  high  repute  were  contributors.  He 
played  no  small  part  in  the  Cretan  insurrection  in  1866,  and  has  traveled 
all  over  Europe.  He  is  at  present  exploring  for  the  American  Archaeo- 
logical Society. We  have  received  the  "Fresno  County  Direc- 
tory," for   1861-2,  published  by  the  Fresno  Republican;  for  sale  at 

Brown's,  644  Market  Street. Notes  and  Queries  says  that  193,000 

copies   have  been   sold  of  "  Dame  Europa's  School,"  a  satirical  trifle 

written,  in  1870,  by  a  minor  canon  of  Sarum. Mr.  Mallock  says 

that   the  Americans,    and  not   the   English,    properly  appreciate   his 

' '  Romance  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. " A  new  and  enlarged  edition 

of  "  The  Ladies  of  the  White  House,"  by  Laura  C.  Holloway,  (one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,)  has  been  issued  by  J.  W. 

Bradley  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. It  is  stated  that  the  memoirs  which 

the  Empress  Eugeme  has  been  preparing,  at  her  Swiss  chateau,  Aren- 
emberg,  with  the  assistance  of  M.  Rouher,  will  be  published  in  Edin- 
burgh during  November. It  is  said  that  no  less  than  forty  tons  of 

Miss   Braddon's  "cutting   down  "  of  the  Waverley  Novels  have  been 

sent  out  from  the  publishers. The  Independance  Beige  is  printing 

some  letters  from  M.  Jean  Robin,  the  painter  of  still-life,  describing  his 
travels  in  India.  It  is  curious  to  notice  how  French-speaking  people 
always  seem  to  enjoy  more  than  Englishmen  the  brilliant  life  at  an  In- 
dian native  court. Mr.  Austin  Dobson  is  preparing  a  volume  of 

selections  from  the  British  essayists,  seeking  to  gather  those  describing 
social  characteristics.  The  volume  will  have  a  frontispiece,  by  Mr. 
Randolph  Caldecott,  one  of  the  cleverest  of  contemporary  English  de- 
signers.  A  book  reviewer  in   London  Truth   speaks   of  Ralph 

Waldo  Emerson  as  "the  late  Emerson.' It  is  some  of  Lucy  Lar- 

com's  own  experiences  thatsherelaiesin  tIie^Mi«^'<:for November.  She 
worked  herself  in  a  Lowell  factory  forty  years  ago. Thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  is  the  amount  of  damages  claimed  01  Messrs.  A.  Williams 
&  Co.  by  the  "  Cape  Cod  Folks  "  who  are  named  and  described  in  the 
novel  of  that  name,  first  edition,     Action  has  been  begun,  and  a  writ 

served  on  the  publishers. The  great  literary  event  of  the  year  in 

the  French  publishing  world  is  the  appearance  of  Alphonse  Daudet's 
new  novel,  "Nuraa  Roumestan."  Charpentier  received  orders  for 
35,000  copies  before  it  was  out. The  Memoircs  and  correspond- 
ence of  Lucien  Bonaparte  will  be  published  in  Paris,  in  two  volumes, 

next  month. . — For  a  romance,   which  will  begin    in  Blackwood's 

Magazine  next  January,  to  run  through  some  twelve  or  fourteen  num- 
bers, Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  is  to  receive  no  less  a  sum  than  /"i.ooo. 

A  new  edition  is  announced,  complete  in  one  volume,  of  Miss 

Adelaide  Ann  Proctor's  "  Legends  and  Lyrics,"  with  a  new  portrait, 
etched  by  Mr.  C.  O.  Murray,  after  a  painting  by  Miss  Emma  G. 
Richard. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


MANZANITA. 


"  So,  you  were  brought  up  in  a  quartz-mill  ? "  repeated 
Bert  Douglass,  looking  amusedly  upon  the  slender  figure 
before  him. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  response,  accompanied  by  an  arch  uplift- 
ing of  the  eyebrows  and  a  little  shrug,  "  and  finished  in  a 
smelting  furnace." 

"  The  next  dance  is  reserved  for  the  pioneers  !  None  but 
pioneers  will  participate  in  the  next  dance  !  "  bawled  the 
floor-manager. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  not  a  pioneer,  though,"  he  added,  "  in 
spite  of  your  singular  education  ? "  And  the  queerly  assorted 
couples  flocked  by,. taking  their  places  in  the  quadrille. 

"  It  isn't  my  fault,"  she  pouted  a  little,  "  I  came  as  soon  as 
I  could." 

"  From  what  State,  may  I  ask?  "  He  spoke  most  politely. 
"California,"  she  replied,  with  a  little  laugh. 
"  Oh,  indeed  !  Then  you  are  a  native  production,"  he  said, 
with  a  surprised  look  in  his  eyes. 

She  was  glad  to  chase  away  that  amused  look  ;  she  did  not 
like  it.     And  he  had  forgotten    his    amusement,  and  was 
rapidly  becoming  interested. 
•  "  Have  you  never  been  East  at  all  ? "  he  asked. 

"  I  have  been  there  on  a  visit ;  but  I  never  wish  to  go 
again." 

"  Why  not  ?  I  should  think  the  East  would  interest  you 
very  much;  every  thing  is  so  different." 

"  Mr.  Douglass,  I  feel  confident  that  we  are  going  to  disa- 
gree ;  if  not  now,  in  a  few  moments.  Be  careful  ;  I  never 
listen  with  patience  to  encomiums  of  the  East  as  against  Cal- 
ifornia. We  haven't,  it  is  true,  an  established  society  here 
of  years'  standing  ;  but  we  have  something  just  as  good  — 
such  men  and  women  out  of  whom  to  make  our  aristocracy 
as  never  were  seen  before.  Why,  to  come  to  California  is  in 
itself  a  pretty  good  education." 

"And  to  live  here?"  suggested  Mr.  Douglass,  gravely. 
"  Is  to  belong  to  the  nobility,"  she  responded,  brightly. 
"  Will  you  dance  this  next  dance  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Douglass. 
"  No  ;  I  had  rather  talk,"  she  answered,  frankly. 
Bert  smiled  at  this  under  his  moustache.     He  had  never 
come  across  anybody  just  like  this  young  creature,  all  flash- 
ing, and  sparkling,  and  bright.     This  was  the  second   time 
he  had  met  her  ;    but  the  attraction  was  irresistible  from  the 
first  meeting,  and  seeing  her  from  a  distance  at  this  Pioneers' 
Reunion,  he  had  gone  a  willing  moth  to  his  fate. 

"  Take  my  arm  then,  and  let  us  promenade,"  he  said. 
"  Now,  /  intend  asking  the  questions,"  she  said,  "  and  you 
are  to  answer.     From  what  place  did  you  come  ?  Now,  don't 
say  Chicago,"  she  said,  warningly. 

"  But  I  must,"  he  replied.  "  What  is  the  matter  with 
Chicago  ?" 

"  Did  you,  really  ?"  she  asked,  in  a  low  and  more  sober 
tone. 

"  I  did,  really,"  was  the  reply. 

"  That's  too  bad,"  she  said,  regretfully  ;  "  if  there  is  one 
person  I  am  more  prejudiced  against  than  another,  it  is  a 
man  from  Chicago." 

Mr.  Douglass  began  to  flush  up  a  little.  "  Indeed,"  he 
said,  with  a  touch  of  satire,  "  and  why?" 

She  stopped,  and  drew  her  arm  away.  "That  was  one  of 
my  unfortunate  speeches.  I  am  always  making  unfortunate 
speeches.  Don't  let  us  talk  any  more.  Dancing  is  better 
than  talking."     And  she  looked  up  archly. 

But  Bert  Douglass  was  ruffled.  "  I  never  dance,"  he 
said,  brusquely,  indignant  at  having  allowed  himself  to  be- 
come interested  in  a  girl  who  could  take  the  initiative,  even 
though  so  prettily  done.  But  he  was  curious,  if  indignant. 
He  chafed  under  the  silken  thread  which  he  felt  slowly 
weaving  around  him,  with  an  impatient  desire  to  rudely  break 
it,  and  stride  away.  Yet  he  stood  ;  and  she  had  turned  her 
profile  toward  the  dancers,  and  he  saw  that  it  was  a  very 
pretty  line,  while  a  sweet,  pensive  look  was  on  her  face,  and  a 
far-away  look  in  her  eyes. 

"  Miss  Wilsey,"  he  said,  deciding  that  he  would  not  go 
just  yet  awhile.  He  was  lost.  The  dark,  piquant  face  was 
lifted  with  a  quick  movement  to  his,  its  pensive  look  all  fled, 
and  only  brightness  in  the  eyes.  "  Do  you  ever  answer  ques- 
tions ? " 

"Sometimes,"  she  said,  a  little  meekly;  "when  I  want 
to,"  she  added.  "  I'll  try  to  answer  yours  as  directly  as 
I  can,"  and  she  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  as  innocently  as 
a  child.    "  What  is  the  first  ?" 

"  The  first  is/  Why  not  ?  Why  do  you  never  wish  to  go 
East  again  ?'  " 

"  Do  I  have  to  answer  that?"  she  asked,  looking  at  her  fan. 
"  You  do,"  he  replied,  gravely. 

"  Well — because — I  might  die  there,  and  be  buried,  and 
.  my  spirit  would  weep  for  a  hundred  years."    And  though  her 
eyes  were  looking  downward,  he  saw  the  tears  on  her  eye- 
lashes.    He  was  somewhat  astonished. 

"  Do  you  love  California  so  much  as  that?"  trembled  on 
his  lip*  ;  but  he  respected  too  much  the  emotion  that  he  had 
unwittingly  aroused  to  seek  to  probe  it. 

"  It  is  very  foolish  of  me,  I  know,"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone. 
"I  am  hard-hearted,  very  hard-hearted  about  everything 
else.  That  is  my  only  weak  spot.  What  is  the  next  ques- 
tion, please  ? " 

"  Well,  the  next  is  a  double  one.  '  What  is  the  matter 
with  Chicago,  and  why  are  you  prejudiced  against  a  man 
from  Chicago?'" 

"  What  a  memory  you  have  !  "  she  remarked  absently. 
"  The  answer,  please,"  he  said,  a  little  pointedly. 
"  Well,  then,  because  they  so  often  leave  a  wife  and  six 
children   behind  them,   and   conveniently  forget  all  about 
them.     Are  you  satisfied  ?  " 

Mr.  Douglass  flushed  a  little  ;  if  guilty,  he  could  not  have 
looked  more  disturbed.  "Do  I  look  like  that  kind  of  a 
man  ?"  he  asked,  with  a  nervous  laugh. 

■'  I  don't  know,"  she  responded,  shaking  her  head  ;  "  men 
from  Chicago  are  very  deceitful-looking  sometimes.  Have 
you  finished  your  questions?  I  hope, you  have,  for  I  shall 
not  answer  any  more." 

"  Miss  Manzanita,"  here  interrupted  one  of  her  admirers, 
"  I'm  sure  this  is  our  dance.  I  have  been  hunting  you  every- 
where." 

"  Excuse  me,  please,"  she  said  curtly  to  Bert,  "  I  am  en- 
gaged for  this  dance," 


And  the  black-coated  arm  stole  round  her  waist,  her 
pretty  white  dress  and  scarlet  ribbons  adapting  themselves 
to  the  measure,  and  floating  about  as  she  glided  away.  But 
Douglass  soon  took  his  grand  strides  for  the  door,  resolving 
never  again  to  waste  his  time  with  a  little  coquette  like  that. 
But  he  slept  little  that  night,  and  in  spite  of  himself,  in  spite 
of  his  resolutions,  his  philosophizing,  his  trying  to  sneer 
himself  into  disliking  the  little  coquette,  he  was  attracted  to 
her  on  every  occasion,  sought  her  out,  and  wound  up  by  mak- 
ing a  thousand  excuses  for  her,  and  loving  her  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  fresh  young  nature.  He  learned  to  look  upon 
the  difference  between  the  East  and  West  more  kindly,  and 
loved  her  just  as  she  was.  With  her  it  was  different.  She 
had  known  many  men,  been  admired  and  made  much  of 
since  she  was  a  child,  and  Bert's  admiration  was  only  a  mat- 
ter of  course. 

It  was  "  at  twilight's  dusky  shade,"  that  he  spoke  to  her. 
"  Manzanita,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,"  and  his 
voice  trembled  a  very  little. 

"  Oh,  don't,"  she  cried,  in  a  pained  voice  ;  " don't  say  it." 
"  But  I  must,"  he  said,  his  face  very  white.     It  was  not  an 
old  hackneyed  tale  to  him  whatever  it  was  to  the  world. 
And   it  was  a  fervid,  strong  love,  too  ;    it  would  be  a  long 
time  before  he  could  love  again,  and  never  like  that. 
"  Let  us  keep  to  platonics,  Bert,"  she  said,  coaxingly. 
"  No,  I  am  done  with  them  forever  ;    they  are  a  delusion 
and  a  snare.     You  haven't  deceived  me,  Nita,  have  you  ?     I 
could  not,  I  would  not,  think  it  of  you." 

"  Oh,  dear  !  dear  !  dear  !  "  she  exclaimed,  hopelessly  ;  "  I 
was  afraid  it  would  come  to  this.  Can't  a  girl  have  some 
friends  ?  Must  they  all  be  husbands  or  lovers  ?  Let  us  be 
friends,  Bert  ? " 

"Friends!"  he  repeated,  indignantly;  "no;  friends  will 
not  answer.  Have  you.  no  conception  of  what  love  is,  that 
you  suggest  *  friends'  so  calmly  ?  I  believe  that  you  have 
trifled  with  me.  You  must  have  known,  you  must  have  felt, 
how  I  have  loved  you." 

"  Oh,  dear,  dear  !  this  is  just  dreadful.  I  thought  you  were 
going  to  be  a  delightful  friend,  and  now  there  is  no  doing 
anything  with  you.  I  don't  see  why  you  want  to  maki 
everything  so  disagreeable,  when  we  were  so  happy.  Let  us 
be  friends,  Bert,  dear."  He  looked  at  her.  Her  eyes  were 
full  of  tears,  but  he  felt  hardened.  "  I  always  looked  on  you 
as  my  little  brother,  grown  up,  and  it  seemed  so  nice  and 
pleasant." 

"Brother  !"he  repeated  scornfully,  and,  taking  up  his  hat, 
he  was  gone  without  another  word. 

Manzanita  was  frightened  at  this  ;  she  had  never  had  a 
lover  like  this  before.  And  astonished  was  she  next  day 
when  he  passed  her  with  the  coolest  word  possible,  and 
when  for  three  months  he  avoided  her.  Manzanita  was, 
however,  a  firm  little  body,  and  when  her  mind,  was 
made  up  she  would  stand  by  it  till  the  very  rafters  com- 
menced to  fall.  However,  Fate  intended  that  both  these 
obstinate  young  people  should  know  something  of  each  other 
before  she  brought  them  together.  And  so,  gradually,  the 
rafters  fell  for  both  of  them.  Bert  appreciated,  after  all,  his 
hopelessness,  the  unexpected  joy  through  the  difficulty  in 
winning  his  little  bride,  and  she  appreciated  a  lover  who 
would  have  his  own  way.  They  gradually  became  ac- 
quainted again  on  a  new  basis,  and  friendship  ripened  into 
true  and  earnest  love.  And  so  they  were  married.  But  that 
is  not  the  end  ;  no,  it  is  not  the  beginning.  Natures  as 
vivid  and  full  of  individuality  as  these  two  were  do  not  as- 
similate in  a  moment.  Bill  they  loved  each  other,  and  that 
was  a  great  step  toward  perfect  peace. 


Six  months  passed,  and  Bert  Douglass's  plans  were  all 
changed.  He  came  home  one  day  full  of  suppressed  excite- 
ment. 

"  Nita,  dear,  a  letter  from  the  East — a.  very  important  let- 
ter ;  it  may  change  our  lives." 

"  Oh,  Bert,"  she  cried,  "  you  don't  mean  to  go  East  ?  Don't 
tell  me  it  is  that" 

"  Don't  be  childish,  Manzanita  ;  the  East  is  not  such  a 
dreadful  place.  Besides,  it  is  my  home,  you  know;  I  haven't 
a  relative  here.  Listen  to  reason,  won't  you?"  For  she  had 
buried  her  head  on  her  arm  and  was  sobbing  bitterly.  "  Nita, 
if  you  are  so  opposed,  of  course  I  can't  go.  You  know  it  all 
rests  with  you.  But  just  hear  what  it  is.  Of  course,  we 
won't  go  :  but  just  hear  what  might  be  ours.  Uncle  Joe 
offers  me  a  partnership  with  him  in  his  business  house — I 
always  was  a  favorite  with  him  before  I  went  to  Chicago — 
and  a  home  with  him  and  Aunt  Mary.  Just  think  of  it, 
Nita  ;  it  is  a  chance  in  a  lifetime." 

"  In  Chicago  ?"  she  asked,  slowly  lifting  her  head. 

"  No;  Uncle  Joe  lives  in  Massachusetts,"  he  said,  quickly, 
all  fired  and  enthusiastic  over  the  prospect  held  out.  "  Our 
fortune  would  be  made,  dear,"  he  said,  still  looking  at  the 
latter.  "We  could  come  back  after  a  couple  of  years  and 
make  a  visit,  you  know.     California  will  always  be  here." 

"  That's  the  bitter  part,"  she  said,  slowly ;  "  it  would  always 
be  here,  but  we  should  have  none  of  it."  After  a  pause  : 
"You  are  very  anxious  to  accept  this,  Bert,  are  you  not?" 
she  asked  ;  and  he  knelt  by  her  side,  and  put  his  arm  around 
her. 

"  It  is  just  as  you  wish,"  he  said,  with  a  suppressed  sigh. 
"  You  would  be  a  rich  man's  wife  in  a  few  years,  instead  of  a 
clerk's." 

"  Don't  speak  of  that,  Bert.  Answer  me,  as  you  once 
made  me  answer  you,  a  direct  'yes  or  no.'  You  wish  it  very 
much,  do  you  not?"  and  she  held  his  face  in  front  of  her, 
and  looked  into  his  eyes  intently. 

"  I  may  as  well  say  '  Yes,'"  he  replied  ;  "  for  you  can  read 
it  plainly  enough,  dear." 

"  Then  it  shall  be  as  you  wish,"  she  said.  "  I  couldn't  be 
happy  and  know  I  was  keeping  you  from  your  longings." 

He  kissed  her  a  dozen  times,  and  said  he  never  hoped  she 
would  give  her  acquiescence  so  easily  ;  he  knew  she  would 
be  reasonable  in  time,  however,  etc.  She  would  find  the 
East  just  as  pleasant  after  a  while — in  fact,  would  forget  Cal- 
ifornia after  a  little,  and  laugh  at  her  enthusiasm  for  it,  etc. 
To  all  of  which  she  murmured,  "  Perhaps,"  "  I  hope  so." 
But  the  tears  were  dried  in  their  silver  source. 

"  If  I  am  to  go,  I  may  as  well  do  it  pleasantly,"  she  said 
to  herself  with  a  suppressed  sob,  and  Bert  had  no  occasion 
to  find  fault — indeed,  he  rallied  her  on  her  complete  submis- 
sion. 


The  farewells  were  made  to  her  dear  ones,  and  she  bore  up 
bravely.  Her  throat  filled  strangely  as  she  bade  farewell  to 
the  hills  and  fields  from  the  car-window,  and  when  night 
came  she  could  restrain  her  tears  no  longer,  and  deluged  her 
pillow  plentifully.  She  looked  back  as  if  it  were  a  farewell 
to  her  past,  on  the  days  in  the  quartz-mill  when  she  played 
about,  thrusting  her  hands  into  the  quicksilver  pans  to  see  it 
roll  away  in  great  drops,  or  watching  the  great  flames,  and 
hearing  the  roar  of  the  imprisoned  fire  in  the  smelting  fur- 
nace, and  seeing  the  stream  of  molten,  hissing  silver  pour 
out  into  the  trough.  Bert  was  very  gentle  with  her,  for  in 
his  exuberance  he  felt  at  peace  with  the  world,  and  with  her 
especially,  for  not  opposing  him,  as  he  had  feared.  But  he 
little  guessed  the  sea  of  sighs  welling  up  in  that  gentle 
breast  ;  she,  who  had  always  been  so  bright  and  flashing, 
was  strangely  quiet  now. 

Aunt  Mary  and  Uncle  Joe  welcomed  the  young  couple 
warmly.  They  were  made  of  the  household  right  away,  and 
Bert  initiated  the  next  week  in  the  duties  of  the  business 
firm.  How  proud  and  happy  he  looked  !  But  pretty  little 
Manzanita  was  like  a  tropical  bird  strayed  from  its  forest 
in  that  cold,  far-away  East.  Aunt  Mary  had  dubbed  her 
"  queer"  very  soon  ;  so  had  the  friends  who  had  dropped  in 
to  see  the  California  girl  Bert  Douglass  had  married. 
"Are  you  Spanish?"  bluntly  asked  one. 
"  Why  don't  you  ask  if  I  am  a  Portagee  or  a  greaser  ? ' 
responded  Manzanita,  her  eyes  flashing. 

Her  questioner  looked  puzzled.  Bert,  who  was  present, 
laughed  heartily. 

"  Nita,  they  don't  understand  that  as  a  term  of  reproach 
here  at  all.  They  don't  understand  caste,  as  it  exists  in 
California.  You  see,  Mrs.  Thomas,"  he  continued,  in  a 
mock-serious  strain,  "  we  have  caste  in  California  as  much 
as  in  India." 

"  I  want  to  know  !"  said  the  garrulous  old  woman. 
"The  lowest  order  of  Pariahs  are,  of  course,  the  Indians, 
and  after  them  come  a  mixed  race — Mexicans,  Greasers, 
Spanish,  and  so  on — which  are  all  called,  in  some  localities, 
by  the  one  term  of  '  Portagee,'  with  a  most  peculiar  nasal 
intonation.  If  you  hear  that  word  '  Portuguese '  pronounced 
once  the  way  they  do  in  California,  you  wouldn't  want  to  be 
one  at  all." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  I'm  sure  I'm  obliged  ;  I'm  always  glad 
to  be  informed.  But  your  wife's  name  is  so  odd,  I  didn't 
know  but  what  she  was  foreign." 

"  Oh,  no  ;  manzanita  is  a  pretty  shrub,  indigenous  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  not  at  all  foreign,  and  my  wife  was  named  after 
it,  just  as  your  little  grand-daughter,  you  know,  is  named 
Daisy,  after  a  flower." 
"  I  want  to  know ! "  was  all  the  reply. 
Months  pass,  and  Bert  notices  that  Nita  has  that  pensive, 
far-away  look  in  her  eyes  nearly  all  the  time.  It  worries 
him  a  little,  but  he  thinks  it  will  pass  away.  The  snow  falls 
heavily,  and  it  is  dead  of  winter,  when  he  rallies  her  a  little, 
and  exclaims  : 

'  Isn't  everything  turning  out  grand  ?  It  won't  be  long, 
dear,  before  we  can  consider  ourselves  quite  prosperous," 
and  he  goes  on  explaining  business  matters  with  his  usual 
enthusiasm.  She  stands  by  the  window  looking  out  on  the 
falling  snow. 

"  Everything  here  is  different,  Bert ;  even  the  snow,"  she 
said,  in  a  slow,  sad  way. 

"  Pshaw,  how  can  that  be  ?  Snow  is  snow,  the  world 
over." 

"  No  ;  at  home,  where  there  is  a/iy  snow,  it  is  grand  and 
wild,  and  piles  in  great  drifts,  and  covers  great  boulder-heaps 
and  mountain-crests,  and  fills  great  canons  ;  and  the  trees 
are  green  and  fragrant." 

Bert  was  silent.  He  felt  the  tears  in  her  voice,  but  he 
thought  he  would  not  encourage  her  by  noticing  it. 

"Even  the  birds  are  not  the  same,"  she  repeated,  in  the 
same  strange  monotone.  "  At  home  they  begin  in  the  early 
dawn,  almost  night,  in  a  sweet,  drowsy  twittering  and  trilling, 
so  that  you  can  feel  it  in  your  sleep,  as  if  the  air  was  thrilled 
with  music  ;  and  then  gradually  the  voices  are  clearer  and 
more  distinct,  till  you  can  distinguish  the  meadow-lark,  with 
his  sweet,  bright  carol,  and  all  the  chippy  birds,  and  the  rest. 
And  the  people  are  different,  Bert."  But  she  was  smiling 
now,  through  her  tears.  "  At  home  they  are  so  generous, 
and  warm-hearted,  and  easy  to  get  acquainted  with.  They 
don't  seem  so  grasping  and  suspicious  as  they  do  here. 
They  seem  to  believe  in  people  more  ;  they  seem  to  have 
larger  hearts,  some  way — don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  There,"  said  Bert,  "  is  Aunt  Mary  calling  us  to  supper. 
I  wish,  Nita,  you  would  not  disturb  me  so,  and  yourself,  too, 
with  these  foolish  fancies.  Of  course  it  is  different,  but  not 
all  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  East,  as  you  imagine.  I'm 
sure  I  want  to  make  you  happy,  if  I  can." 

"  Oh,  you  do,  Bert,  you  do,"  she  said,  putting  her  arms 
around  his  neck.  "  I  am  very  happy  ;  but  sometimes  I  re- 
member a  little  ;  I  can't  help  it,  you  know ;  it  is  my  home.  I 
would  not  ask  you  to  forget  your  home,  Bert." 

"  No,  no,  dear,  of  course  not,"  and  he  kissed  her.  "There, 
put  a  little  water  on  your  eyes,  and  let  us  hurry  down." 

The  days  seemed  very  long  to  Nita,  and  she  looked  out 
upon  the  snow  with  a  still  sadder,  far-away  look  in  her  pretty 
brown  eyes.  She  seemed  to  take  pleasure,  at  odd  moments, 
in  reading  a  paper  which  she  stealthily  took  from  the  bosom 
of  her  dress — a  very  strange  action,  indeed.  What  could  it 
mean  ?  So  Aunt  Mary  thought,  who  once  caught  sight  of 
this  movement  in  the  same  tell-tale  mirror  which  had  shown 
her  change  of  feature.  And  once,  when  she  had  a  little 
fainting  spell,  Aunt  Mary  sought  to  unfasten  her  dress,  but 
was  prevented  by  Nita's  hand  clutching  at  it  in  a  limp  sort 
of  way,  just  as  a  sheet  of  folded  paper  pressed  against  her 
fingers.  Now,  this  was  very  mysterious.  Aunt  Mary  thought 
it  her  duty— stern  word — to  tell  Bert.  Who  should  know,  if 
not  the  husband,  of  a  missive  reposing  on  his  wife's  bosom  ? 
Why,  Aunt  Mary  could  not  conceive  of  anything  much  more 
heinous  than  this.  "Such  actions  1"  she  ejaculated,  indig- 
nantly, "  and  by  one  who  is  about  to  become  a  mother,  too  ! 
California  must  be  a  wicked  place."     So  she  told  him. 

One  day,  through  some  inadvertence,  a  breeze  caught  and 
carried  out  the  closely-folded  sheet  through  the  window, 
while  Nita  was  dressing,  and  in  vain  she  sought  it.  It  lay  on 
the  snowy  path  as  Bert  came  home,  and  he  picked  it  up. 
He  recognized  it  from  Aunt  Mary's  description,  and  with 
compressed  lips  he  entered  the  house. 

[concluded  next  week,] 
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In  continuance  of  ourremarks  last  week  :  Whyshould  there 
not  be  inaugurated  at  Washington,  among  leading  Republi- 
cans, a  policy  of  reconciliation  which  will  unite  all  wings  of 
the  party  in  harmonious  cooperation  ?  There  are  no  ques- 
tions of  national  importance  dividing  them  ;  there  is  no 
policy  of  administration  over  which  they  could  contend.  It 
is  simply  a  personal  struggle,  altogether  unworthy  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  such  men  as  Grant,  Blaine,  Conkling, 
Arthur,  Robertson,  and  others.  In  these  conflicts  of  per- 
sonal ambition,  the  intelligent  rank  and  file  of  the  party  have 
but  little  interest.  The  business  men  of  the  nation  are  in- 
tent upon  more  important  affairs,  and  the  opinion  is  becom- 
ing widely  disseminated  that  it  would  not  be  an  irreparable 
calamity  if  the  Republican  -party  should  be  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  discipline  of  defeat.  It  is  becoming  apparent 
to  the  business  men  of  the  nation  that  there  is  growing  up 
and  consolidating  a  dangerous  office-holding  class,  which, 
with  contractors,  ring-men,  and  others  connected  with  the 
government,  has  already  assumed  the  importance  of  a  fixed 
industry.  In  every  city  of  the  nation,  as  in  San  Francisco, 
there  are  numbers  of  men  whose  occupation  it  is  to  seek 
and  hold  office,  or  in  some  way  to  identify  their  breakfast- 
tables  and  whisky  cocktails  with  the  General,  State,  or  Muni- 
cipal treasury.  This  class  is  the  connecting  link  between 
the  respectable  and  the  abandoned.  One  end  of  the  chain 
reaches  up  to  decency,  and  the  other  drops  down  to  the  vile. 
It  steals  and  grows  rich.  It  squanders  and  grows  poor.  It 
fattens  while  it  feeds.  It  starves  when  driven  from  the  crib. 
It  is  active,  loud-mouthed,  and  demonstrative.  Its  worst 
element  is  alien,  and  of  the  alien  politicians  the  worst  are 
Irish.  There  is  another  great  class,  composed  of  industrious 
capitalists,  business  and  working  men,  native  and  foreign- 
born,  who  desire  no  office,  and.  if  they  did  not  have  to  bear 
the  burden  of  government  support,  would  willingly  take  no 
part  in  political  affairs.  As  they  are  compelled  to  pay  all  the 
taxes,  they  are  driven  to  an  occasional  active  participation  in 
party  affairs.  This  class  would  like  to  see  harmony  in  the 
Republican  party,  since  its  members  belong  loyally  to 
that  party,  while,  if  harmony  existed,  all  the  respectable, 
property-owning,  intelligent  Democrats,  and  all  the  order- 
loving,  well-behaved,  foreign-born  citizens  would  join 
that  party.  In  five  years  there  would  be  no  Demo- 
cratic party  at  the  South  strong  enough  to  carry  the 
electoral  vote  of  a  single  State,  or  secure  the  municipal  ad- 
ministration of  half  a  hundred  counties.  Now,  if  there  is 
no  principle  and  no  question  of  party  policy  dividing  Mr. 
Blaine  and  Mr.  Conkling,  why  should  they  not  unite?  They 
stand  as  the  respective  leaders  of  two  great  inharmonious 
party  wings.  So  far,  they  have  simply  injured  themselves. 
Blaine  prevented  Conkling  from  being  President  at  Cincinnati, 
and  Conkling  defeated  Blaine  at  Chicago.  Thus  far,  honors 
are  easy.  Accident  made  Hayes  President,  whom  neither 
liked.  Blaine  made  Garfield  President,  whom  Conkling  did 
not  like.  Accident  made  Arthur  President,  whom  Conkling 
does  like.  Keep  this  fight  up,  and  Blaine  may  win  the  nom- 
ination or  may  not ;  Conkling  may  or  may  not  ;  and  either 
may,  by  sulking  in  his  tent,  let  the  other  go  to  defeat.  Arthur 
can  not  succeed  himself  without  pleasing  both  wings,  and 
no  accident  can  occur  that  is  not  connected  with  both  wings. 
So,  we  say  let  Blaine  and  Conkling  shake  hands.    Warriors, 


diplomats,  and  duelists  do  this.  Kings  make  compromises, 
and  statesmen  do  not  hesitate  to  adjust  political  differences 
in  the  interest  of  their  country.  Proud,  brave  men,  who  are 
honest  and  love  their  country,  can  afford  to  do  such  things. 
They  are  not  misunderstood,  but  they  are  honored.  Let 
Blaine  retire  to  private  life.  Let  Conkling  become  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Blaine  is  older  than  Conkling;  let  him  be 
the  next  candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States.  Let 
Conkling  remain  premier,  and  succeed  Blaine  as  President. 
Let  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  be  called  to  the  law  department 
of  the  government,  because  he  is  a  great  lawyer  and  safe 
counsellor.  Let  Windom  be  recalled  to  the  treasury,  because 
he  was  successful  during  the  short  time  he  directed 
the  national  finances.  Let  Lincoln  remain  Secretary  of 
War,  or  let  Longstreet  succeed  him.  Carl  Schurz 
made  an  honest  administration  of  the  Interior.  Charles 
Francis  Adams  made  a  splendid  minister  to  England, 
at  a  time  when  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  states- 
man at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  There  are  able  men 
in  private  life  who  would  adorn  public  station,  and 
who  might  be  called  to  the  public  service  by  such  a  friendly 
coalition  as  we  suggest — men  who  will  never  enter  the 
struggle  of  public  life  so  long  as  it  continues  to  be  a  per- 
sonal combat.  Some  of  the  ablest  and  most  gifted  men  are 
never  called  upon  for  the  performance  of  a  public  duty,  or 
the  discharge  of  a  public  trust,  Cor  the  reason  that  politics 
is  hateful  to  them.  Such  a  compromise  as  is  here  suggested — 
we  care  not  for  details — would  give  the  American  people 
great  relief.  It  would  allow  them  to  devote  their  time  and 
their  undivided  energies  to  the  moral  welfare  and  material 
progress  of  the  country.  It  would  give  us  a  national  party, 
which  for  the  next  half-century  would  give  the  country  an  in- 
telligent and  honest  administration  ;  would  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  civil-service  reform ;  would  harmonize  all  sectional 
conflicts  ;  and  make  it  possible  to  so  change  our  naturaliza- 
tion laws,  and  so  modify  our  immigration  laws,  that  the 
nation  could  be  placed  under  the  legislative  and  executive 
administration  of  intelligent,  property-owning,  and  respecta- 
ble native  and  foreign-born  citizens  for  all  time  to  come.  If 
President  Arthur  can  effect  such  an  arrangement,  his  life- 
work  will  have  been  honorably  accomplished.  The  nation 
will  say  to  him  :  Well  done.  Grant  can  not  do  it,  since  he 
lacks  the  nobility  to  rise  superior  to  personal  resentments, 
and  bears  anger  as  the  smoking  punk  bears  its  smoldering 
fire — always  a  smoke  and  never  a  flame.  There  are  three 
men  in  this  nation  who  occupy  a  position  where  they  can 
accomplish  much  for  its  future  good,  if  they 'will  act  together 
with  unselfish  and  patriotic  impulse — Arthur,  Blaine,  and 
Conkling.  They  can  not  do  it  much  harm,  if,  in  pulling 
apart,  they  destroy  themselves. 


The  Reverend  Doctor  Gibson,  of  the  Mason  Street  Pres- 
byterian Church,  declares  that  the  Sabbath — or,  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  the  "  Sabbatic  institution" — is  as  old  as  the  Crea- 
tion ;  that  its  observance  as  a  day  of  rest  is  necessary  as  a 
sanitary  measure ;  that  this  is  a  Christian  government,  Sun- 
day a  legal  institution  of  the  State,  and  hence  he  would  have 
men  compelled  to  obey  the  law.  A  meeting  of  the  ministers 
of  the  various  denominations  has  been  called  to  form  a 
"  Sabbath  Observance  Society,"  and,  as  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Patterson  phrased  it,  tl  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  efforts  to  Germanize  the  American  Sabbath." 
We  discussed  the  law  in  our  last  issue  by  a  criticism  on  Judge 
Morrison's  decision.  We  differed  from  the  Chief-Justice, 
but  we  do  not  forget  that  he  is  the  Chief-Justice,  and  we  are 
7iot;  that  it  is  his  privilege  to  declare  the  law,  and  our  duty 
to  obey.  It  is  our  privilege  to  influence  a  repeal  of  the  law, 
and  in  all  legal  and  constitutional  ways  to  obtain  an  interpre- 
tation more  in  accordance  with  our  views.  The  doctrine  of 
infallibility  does  net  apply  to  the  court.  We  shall  not  chal- 
lenge the  declaration  of  Doctor  Gibson  as  to  the  age  of  the 
Sabbatic  day.  We  do  not  believe  the  reverend  divine  knows 
any  more  about  that  than  we  do.  We  do  not  believe  in  the 
Mosaic  cosmogony  that  gives  to  the  earth  an  age  of  six 
thousand  years.  And,  as  we  do  believe  that  geology  demon- 
strates an  antiquity  of  six  times  sixty  millions  of  ages,  we 
will  not  enter  upon  the  unprofitable  discussion  as  to  whether 
in  that  long  ago  there  was  a  Sunday  upon  which  it  was 
wicked  for  Germans  to  drink  beer  in  God's  first  temples  be- 
fore— long  ages  before — there  was  any  beer  to  drink,  or 
Germans  to  make  it,  or  groves  to  drink  it  in.  "  And  on  the 
"  seventh  day  God  ended  His  work  which  He  had  made  ;  and 
"  He  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  His  work  which  He 
"  had  made."  We  have  not  recently  heard  any  of  the  reverend 
clergy  so  interpret  this  text  of  the  sacred  writings  as  to  limit 
the  creation  of  the  universe  to  the  work  of  six  of  our  calen- 
dar days,  and  we  have  understood  that  there  was  a  general 
admission  on  the  part  of  learned  scripture  scholars  that  the 
days  referred  to  were  emblematic  of  long  aeons  of  formative 
periods.  If  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  we  have  fallen 
within  this  seventh  recurring  epoch,  let  us  rest  from  labor 
till  a  new  working  era  dawns  ;  and  if  we  are  in  the  working 
epoch,  then  we  have  Scripture  authority  for  working  with 
all  our  might  at  what  our  hands  shall  find  to  do,  and,  by  im- 
plication, to  refresh  our  weary  souls  with  music,  and  our 
thirsty  bodies  with  beer  ;  to  go  out  to  field,  or  forest,  or  bab- 


bling brook,  and  see  the  grass  grow,  hear  the  birds  sing, 
listen  to  the  soughing  winds  and  murmuring  waters,  and 
make  music  on  horn  or  string,  and  dance  to  psalter,  harpt 
or  reed.  The  argument  that  the  Sabbath  is  a  sanitary  pro- 
vision for  the  rest  of  muscle  or  iron  is  not  without  force. 
That  rest  is  indispensable  for  toiling  man  and  working  beast, 
for  mind  and  muscle,  is  beyond  dispute.  That  one-seventh 
of  the  time  is  thus  demanded  is  arbitrary.  Some  laborers 
may  demand  rest  oftener  ;  some  not  so  often.  This  is  dem- 
strated  in  the  workings  of  nature's  forces.  Some  are  unin- 
terrupted, and  some  are  intermittent.  The  great  laws  of 
attraction,  cohesion,  centrifugal  and  centripetal  force,  the 
great  agencies  that  control  the  universe,  keep  orbs  in  mo- 
tion, and  hold  worlds  in  relation  to  each  other,  do  not  rest. 
The  only  rest  that  nature  gets  is  the  change  which  changing 
seasons  give  to  vegetation — a  summer's  growth  and  a  win- 
ter's rest ;  the  change  that  gives  to  storms  a  fierce  conten- 
tion and  a  lull,  to  the  ocean  a  period  of  action  and  a  period 
of  repose.  There  is  no  law  in  nature  that  every  seventh  day 
should  be  devoted  to  rest,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
a  popular  majority  should  declare  by  law,  and  enforce  by 
decrees  of  courts,  how  that  day  of  rest  shall  be  employed. 
The  true  rule  is  that  every  man  and  woman  should  be  per- 
mitted to  conduct  themselves  on  every  day  as  they  please,  so 
long  as  they  do  not  infringe  on  any  legal  privileges,  restrict 
any  proper  liberties,  or  limit  the  enjoyment  of  any  lawful 
rights  to  others.  This  rule  gives  to  a  Christian  minority  the 
privilege  of  indulging  in  the  observances  of  its  religious  be- 
lief, gives  it  religious  freedom,  and  protects  it  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  legal  privileges.  If  there  are  two  ways  to  enjoy 
the  Sabbath — the  "  Christian  way  "  and  the  "  German  way" 
— we  see  no  difficulty  in  permitting  the  Christians  to  enjoy  it 
in  their  way,  and  the  Germans  in  their  way,  without  conflict. 
If  the  Christian  way  is  the  better  one,  it  will  .be  followed  ; 
if  the  German  way  is  the  more  rational,  it  will  be  followed. 
If  one  is  steep  and  narrow,  and  leads  to  the  good 
place,  it  ought  to  be  crowded ;  if  the  other  is 
broad  and  straight,  and  leads  to  destruction,  it  ought 
to  be  shunned.  All  this  is  a  matter  of  conscience, 
and  it  is  the  result  of  our  reading  and  observation  that 
Christians  are  not  legislated  into  existence,  nor  can  Chris- 
tian conduct  be  enforced  by  codes.  It  was  Earl  Angus 
who  earned  the  title  of  "Bell  the  Cat."  We  shall  be  glad  to 
see  the  Reverend  Mr.  Patterson  and  the  Reverend  Albert 
Williams,  and  the  other  good  Presbyterians,  take  this  Ger- 
man bull  by  the  horns,  and  so  long  as  the  law,  as  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  continues  to  be  the  law,  we  hope 
the  clergy  will  have  the  best  of  the  bull.  But  if  the  consti- 
tution should  ever  be  amended,  the  court  changed,  and  the 
law  decide  that  churches  be  closed  on  every  day  but  Friday, 
and  the  bull  gets  its  horns  into  the  belly  of  the  meeting- 
house, and  determines  that  its  bell  shall  not  ring  to  disturb 
good  citizens  on  their  way  to  their  beer-gardens,  on  the  Fri- 
days set  apart  by  law  for  the  worship  of  Gambrinus,  king  of 
malt  and  hops,  then  the  meeting-house  people  must  not  com- 
plain. This  Sabbatarian  controversy  is  suggestive  of  a  more 
intimate  relation  between  the  church  and  the  State  than  we 
care  to  encourage.  We  are  exceedingly  jealous  in  this  direc- 
tion. We  think  we  see  the  horns  of  a  beast  which  is  more 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  of  civil  freedom  in  America, 
than  the  German  bull. 

The  San  Francisco  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission,  No.  713 
Mission  Street,  is  one  of  the  charities  that  commend  them- 
selves especially  to  the  Argonaut.  There  are  a  great  many 
reasons  why  it  commands  our  approval.  First,  it  is  man- 
aged by  ladies  ;  all  charities  ought  to  be  under  female  con- 
trol. Second,  it  is  an  enterprise  of  young  ladies,  married 
and  single  ;  young  ladies  are  more  sympathetic  than  old 
ones.  Third,  there  are  no  preachers  connected  with  it, 
and  no  strong-minded  women,  and  no  professional  philan- 
thropists. The  movement  is  non-sectarian,  and  is  religious. 
It  is  the  religion  of  philanthropy,  of  humanity,  of  generous, 
gentle,  kind,  and  practical  sympathy.  To  the  bed-side  of 
the  poor  and  sick  it  sends  a  pair  of  pretty,  sweet-faced, 
chatting  girls  with  fruit  and  flowers,  a  glass  of  jelly,  and  a 
bottle  of  wine,  to  sit  beside  some  wan  consumptive,  and 
read  to  him,  to  encourage  the  despondent  with  bright,  sunny 
looks  and  cheering  words,  or  to  write  for  them  some  tender 
missive  to  absent  ones.  This  is  the  religion  that  smooths 
the  pathway  downward,  and  sets  the  shining  gates  ajar.  It  is 
such  things  as  these  that  the  girls  of  the  Fruit  and  Flower 
Mission  are  engaged  in  doing.  They  visit  hospitals,  furnish 
reading  to  the  poor,  downcast,  bed-ridden  invalids.  They 
give  picnics  to  poor  children,  take  them  out  to  groves  or 
fields,  and  give  them  fresh  air  and  fruit-cake— good,  rich 
fruit-cake  with  sugar  frosting.  At  Christmas  they  supply  a 
Santa  Claus,  and  help  him  to  fill  toeless  stockings  with  toys 
and  candy,  with  nuts  and  nicknacks.  On  Thanksgiving  Day 
they  send  to  hospitals  and  homes  of  the  poor  baskets  filled 
with  plump  turkeys,  with  cranberry-  sauce,  soup  -  stock, 
jellies,  and  good  things.  It  is  a  splendid  work,  and  makes 
us  wish  to  aid  these  generous  girls  in  their  graceful  and 
kindly  labors  to  the  sick,  the  aged,  the  poor,  and  the  unloved, 
neglected,  little  ones.     Now  for  business.     The  "  Mission  :] 
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wants  to  give  each  inmate  of  the  City  and  County  Hospital — 
four  hundred  in  all — some  dried  figs  and  dried  prunes,  and  to 
each  inmate  a  handful  of  home-made  cookies.  We  advise  our 
lady  friends,  who  keep  house,  to  make  up  a  box  of  cookies,  and 
send  them  to  No.  713  Mission  St.,  for  distribution  on  Thanks- 
giving Day.  Not  little,  dried-up,  skimpy  cookies,  but  nice, 
rich,  butter,  sugar,  cream  and  egg  cookies  ;  cookies  with  cara- 
way seeds  in  them — such  as  when  a  boy  we  used  to  slyly  nib- 
ble in  church  at  about  "  ninthly  "  in  the  long  and  dreadful 
sermon.  There  is  no  danger  of  sending  too  many  of  these 
cookies,  because  they  will  keep,  and  there  is  a  multitude  of 
boys  and  girls  to  whom  they  may  be  sent  when  the  hospitals 
are  provided.  We  advise  our  merchants  and  traders  in  the 
grocery  line  to  supply  the  figs  and  prunes,  and  we  suggest  to 
our  country  friends  who  have  fruit  orchards  and  drying  kilns, 
and  who  dry  fruit  in  the  sun  and  on  the  cooking-stove,  to 
send  a  box  of  dried  fruit  to  these  young  ladies  for  distribution. 
Those  who  have  carriages  not  in  use  on  Thanksgiving 
morning  will  oblige  the  ladies  by  having  them  placed  for 
an  hour  or  two  at  their  disposition  for  carrying  around  their 
heavily  laden  baskets.  To  those  who  have  no  opportunity 
to  make  cookies,  and  have  no  dried  figs  or  prunes 
to  send,  and  no  carriage  to  lend,  we  are  authorized  to  say 
that  money  will  be  gratefully  received,  There  is  rent  to  pay, 
disbursements  to  make,  charity  to  bestow,  and  good  to  ac- 
complish all  the  year  round.  This  is  a  great  city,  and  in  it 
are  many  deserving  poor.  No  dollar  is  given  by  these  young 
ladies  except  after  personal  investigation.  This  is  a  great, 
rich,  prosperous,  and  generous  city.  It  has  a  multitude  of 
rich,  large-hearted  men  in  it,  and  they  ought  to  be  grateful 
that  the  ladies  of  the  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission  are  willing 
to  become  the  almoners  of  a  bounty  that  they  have  no  time 
to  distribute,  and  no  information  to  distribute  intelligently. 
Cookies,  figs,  prunes,  carriages,  and  coin,  for  No.  713  Mis- 
sion Street. 

An  Oregon  journal  complains  because  we  use  the  words 
"  Pope's  Irish,"  and,  assuming  that  we  do  this  as  a  term  of 
deprecation,  reads  us  a  moral  lecture.  We  are  sorry  that 
our  Democratic  friend  does  not  approve  the  epithet,  because 
it  seems  a  fitting  one  to  express  what  we  desire,  and  it  cost 
us  a  great  deal  of  reflection  before  we  hit  upon  it.  We  do 
not  criticise  any  one  because  he  is  born  in  Ireland,  or  is  of 
Irish  parentage.  We  do  not  criticise  any  one  because  he  is 
a  Roman  Catholic  in  religion,  or  because  he  reverences  the 
Pope  as  the  head  of  the  church  and  the  infallible  expounder 
of  his  faith.  We  can  not  always  pause  to  designate  just 
whom  we  do  not  mean  in  every  article  we  write.  Our  war  is 
against  that  class,  and  that  class  only,  of  the  Irish  which  is 
ignorant,  bigoted,  meddlesome  in  our  politics  ;  which  is  al- 
ways engaged  in  agitations,  uprisings,  and  riots ;  which  thinks 
the  church  superior  to  the  State,  the  Roman  religion  above 
the  law,  and  regards  the  priest  as  the  keeper  of  their  political 
conscience  ;  an  arrogant,  boastful,  contemptible  class  of  idle 
and  unprincipled  people,  who  are  too  cowardly  to  steal,  too 
idle  to  beg,  and  too  much  engaged  in  politics  to  work. 
"  Pope's  Irish  "  is  intended  to  describe  this  class.  That  is 
our  definition  of  the  term.  We  like  it.  It  is  expressive,  and 
it  saves  type  and  space.  If  any  other  term,  equally  signifi- 
cant and  equally  suggestive,  can  be  offered  us,  we  will  cheer- 
fully use  it.  We  have  thought  of  "  Papal  Hibernians,"  or 
"  Infallible  Milesians,"  as  more  euphonious  and  giving  variety 
of  diction  ;  but  until  some  of  our  friends,  or  our  enemies,  can 
suggest  something  better,  we  shall  adhere  to  "  Pope's  Irish" 
in  the  hope  that  its  continual  use  will  render  it  acceptable,  as 
we  are  sure  it  will  be  when  our  readers  come  generally  to 
understand  the  meaning  we  intend  to  convey  by  its  use. 


Some  twenty  thousand  dollars  have  been  already  raised 
for  Garfield's  monument.  It  will  reach  thirty,  and  may  be 
pushed  to  fifty.  Already  the  controversy  begins  as  to  what 
it  shall  be,  and  where  it  shall  be  located.  Shall  it  be  bronze 
or  marble  ?  Located  on  Union  Square  or  in  the  Golden 
Gate  Park  ?  Wrought  here  or  abroad,  by  American  or  for- 
eign artists?  Garfield  was  a  soldier.  He  was  proud  of  his 
military  career,  and  loved  his  comrades  in  arms.  There  is  a 
movement  on  foot  in  California  to  make  a  home  for  the  vet- 
erans of  the  war.  It  is  a  splendid  and  practical  charity. 
There  is  no  charity  more  deserving.  It  appeals  to  patriot- 
ism and  duty.  In  comparison  with  this,  there  is  none  that 
so  demands  the  recognition  of  all  sections — for  it  should 
embrace  the  blue  and  the  gray — all  parties,  all  classes,  and 
all  religions.  It  appeals  to  every  man  and  woman  who  has 
survived  the  war,  to  every  child  born  since  its  end,  to  every 
emigrant  who  has  since  come  to  the  country,  and  to  every 
soul  that  lives  under  the  protection  of  the  flag.  Why  not 
combine  the  two  efforts,  and  in  building  a  home  for  the  vete- 
ran soldiers  of  all  our  wars,  erect  a  monument  for  General 
Garfield  that  shall  be  more  enduring  than  bronze  or  marble, 
more  beautiful  than  any  artistic  design  that  can  be  cast  in 
metal  or  chiseled  in  stone  ?  For  this  purpose — "  A  Garfield 
Home  for  Veteran  Soldiers" — there  can  be  raised  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  California.  And  somewhere  out  on  our 
broad  and  fertile  plains,  or  in  some  of  our  beautiful  valleys, 
a  farm  of  broad  and  fruitful  acres  can  be  obtained,  where 
every  old  veteran  can  sit  beneath  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree, 


make  raisins,  become  self-supporting,  smoke  his  pipe,  drink 
his  cup,  tell  his  stories,  live  happy,  and  die  content,  in  a 
home  which  gratitude  and  duty  provided  him  as  a  monu- 
ment to  a  comrade  and  President. 


The  stalwart  colonel  from  Colorado,  who  comes  to  Cali- 
fornia on  political  business  of  a  "  strictly  private  character," 
and  who  was  interviewed  by  the  Examiner — we  wonder 
who  he  is — declares,  with  oracular  wisdom  and  prophetic 
confidence,  that  "none  but  General  Grant's  friends  will  be 
called  in  as  advisers  of  President  Arthur."  This  oracular 
and  prophetic  political  colonel  from  Colorado — we  wonder 
who  he  can  be — declares  that  "  the  Grant  men  of  Colorado 
will  never  surrender."  "The  old  guard  dies,  but  never  sur- 
renders"— that  is  not  what  Cambronne  said.  He  said  some- 
thing else,  and  that  is  what  we  say.  We  do  not  ask  Grant's 
"  old  guard  "  to  surrender.  We  do  not  "ask  General  Grant 
to  refuse  to  be  a  fourth  time  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
We  do  not  ask  the  stalwart,  oracular,  and  prophetic  political 
colonel  from  Colorado — whoever  he  may  be — to  forego  his 
privilege  of  butting  his  head  against  a  political  stone-wall, 
or  of  silting  down  upon  it  and  getting  brain-fever  ;  but,  all 
the  same,  General  Grant  will  never  again  be  President  of 
the  United  States  ;  and  if  he  or  his  party  friends  think  as 
thinks  the  stalwart  colonel  from  Colorado,  that  he  and  they 
will  gain  a  very  strong  place  in  the  affections  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  by  "taking  the  advantage  of  being  on  top,"  he 
and  they  are  mistaken.  "  The  top,"  gained  by  the  accident 
of  assassination,  may  make  the  men  who  stand  there  con- 
spicuous ;  but  around  that  shining  height  is  the  shadow  of  a 
bloody  crime.  Through  that  shadow  and  up  to  the  blazing 
eminence  are  turned  the  eyes  of  fifty  millions  of  intelligent, 
anxious,  earnest  people,  who  will  be  very  apt  to  know  what 
is  going  on,  and  who  is  doing  it,  and  what  they  are  doing 
it  for. 

And  now  comes  the  report  that  Mr.  Sargent  is  not  likely 
to  receive  an  appointment  to  the  Cabinet.  Over  the  wires, 
as  associated  press  news,  also  comes  the  suggestion  that 
Black  and-Tan  is  to  be  made  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States.  The  Sacramento  Record-Union  thinks  such 
statements  of  the  President's  purpose  to  be  a  libel  upon  his 
intelligence.  So  think  we.  So  thinks  every  one  in  Califor- 
nia who  has  any  sense  and  wishes  well  to  the  administration. 
To  appoint  so  utterly  contemptible  a  political  hoodlum  to 
any  office  of  responsibility  or  trust  as  Gorham,  would  be  a 
declaration  on  the  part  of  President  Arthur  that  he  did  not 
desire  for  himself  or  his  administration  the  good  opinion  or 
support  of  the  intelligent  majority  of  the  Republican  party 
of  California.  The  party  division  in  this  State  is  marked  by 
a  line,  on  one  side  of  which  are  the  respectable,  intelligent, 
and  independent  Republicans,  who  want  no  office  and  ask 
no  favors.  On  the  other  side  are  the  political  adven- 
turers and  party  mendicants,  who  have  no  visible 
means  of  support  out  of  office,  and  no  occupation 
except  to  get  office.  The  decisive  victory  was  gained 
when  Mr.  Gorham  bolted  the  ticket,  and  stumped  the 
State  for  a  Democratic  Governor,  Mr.  Sargent  giving  to 
him  his  countenance,  and  withholding  from  the  Republican 
canvass  his  active  support.  This  victory  was  emphasized 
when  the  State  convention  sent  twelve  delegates  to  Chicago, 
every  man  of  whom  was  a  pronounced  and  uncompromising 
antagonist  of  the  Sargent-Gorham-Carr  conspiracy.  The 
character  of  the  triumphant  majority  was  indicated  by  the 
delegates  sent  to  Chicago,  only  one  of  whom  had  ever  held 
a  Federal  appointment,  not  one  of  whom  asked  an  office 
from  General  Garfield,  and  not  one  of  whom  is  a  candidate 
for  any  personal  favor  from  General  Arthur.  If  General 
Arthur  appoints  Mr.  Sargent  to  his  Cabinet,  or  gives  to 
Black-and-Tan  anything  but  the  smallest  bone,  he  will  dis- 
appoint all  those  better  Republicans  who  now  regard  him 
with  personal  respect,  and  wish  well  to  his  administration. 


Gambetta  was  a  poor  lawyer,  living  in  the  Quartier  Latin, 
and  was  one  of  a  very  small  minority  of  the  extreme  Re- 
publicans in  the  Corps  Legislatif  when  the  emperor  was 
made  a  prisoner  of  war  by  Germany,  and  the  empire  dis- 
solved. Upon  this  little  band  of  ultra  Republicans  devolved 
the  responsibility  of  the  government  of  France,  at  a  time 
when  its  armies  were  overthrown,  and  the  victorious  Ger- 
mans were  in  rapid  march  on  its  capital.  From  a  balcony 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Gambetta  proclaimed  the  Government 
of  the  Quatre  Septembre,  of  which  government  he  be- 
came the  Minister  of  War.  When  Paris  was  besieged,  he 
escaped  in  a  balloon  to  Tours,  and  there  improvised  a  cap- 
ital and  an  army.  After  peace,  after  the  commune,  after 
McMahon  and  Thiers,  he  became  the  leading  man  of  France. 
Shrinking  from  the  responsibilities  of  office,  he  became,  and 
for  some  years  remained,  president  of  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties. He  made  and  unmade  cabinets  without  becoming  a 
member  of  them.  He  ruled  France,  and  kept  it  in  Re- 
publican line  without  taking  office.  Events  have  now 
forced  him  to  the  front.  He  becomes  premier  of 
France ;  upon  him  rests  the  responsibility  of  government. 
Now    comes  the   crucial    t?5t    of   his  genius  and   ability. 


His  patriotism  no  one  doubts,  but  whether  he  possesses  the 
necessary  qualifications  to  steer  the  ship  of  republican 
France  through  the  waves  and  tempests  of  jealous  factions 
and  rival  policies,  is  yet  to  be  determined.  The  elder  Bour- 
bon, the  Orleans,  the  Imperial  dynasties  still  linger  with  their 
traditions  in  France,  and  their  active  workers  in  political 
life.  The  ultra-republicans — the  communists — still  agitate 
Paris  and  all  the  great  cities.  The  Jesuits  and  ultra-mon- 
tane clericals  still  intrigue  for  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 
Gambetta,  representing  republican  government,  non-secta- 
rian education,  constitutional  law,  order,  property,  and  peace, 
is  charged  with  their  preservation.  Every  intelligent  repub- 
lican in  America  should  wish  him  success. 


There  is  to  be  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  at  the  Bay  District 
race-course,  in  San  Francisco,  a  grand  tournament  in  aid  of 
the  Garfield  Monument  Association.  It  is  to  be  a  clear 
benefit.  The  grounds,  the  music,  the  races,  the  athletic  and 
bicycle  games,  are  all  freely  furnished  in  aid  of  the  monu- 
ment fund,  so  that  every  dollar  paid  for  a  ticket  goes  directly 
and  without  discount  into  the  association's  treasury.  The 
published  programme  of  the  entertainment  will  be  found  in 
the  daily  journals.  Palo  Alto  will  send  some  of  Governor 
Stanford's  best  colts  for  an  exhibition  of  speed.  There  will 
be  a  splendid  trot,  best  three  in  five,  between  "  Clay,"  "  Su- 
sie," "  Hancock,"  "  Gold  Note,"  and  "  Starr  King."  The 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland  bicycle  clubs  will  have  a  con- 
test. The  Olympic  Club  will  give  an  exhibition.  Mr.  P.  A. 
Finnigan  will  drive  his  splendid  four-in-hand  for  speed 
around  the  track.  The  day,  from  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  five  in  the  afternoon,  is  set  apart  for  a  gala  day 
for  high  fun,  to  be  closed  in  time  for  everybody  to  reach 
home  for  Thanksgiving  dinner.  It  is  to  be  a  society  event. 
All  the  private  carriages,  and  family  carryalls,  and  public 
coaches,  and  fast  nags,  and  well-dressed  ladies  are  to  be  on 
the  ground  in  grande  tenue.  Every  gentleman  who  can 
command  a  dollar,  and  every  gentleman  who  can  command 
a  lady  and  two  dollars  ;  all  the  pater  and  materfamilias, 
with  their  grown-up  and  marriageable  daughters,  and  all 
their  bread-and-butter  girls  who  hope  to  grow  up  and  be- 
come marriageable,  will  be  in  attendance.  Twenty-five 
thousand  tickets  are  to  be  disposed  of.  It  is  intended,  on 
the  part  of  the  gentlemen  managing  the  affair,  to  be 
very  swell,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  so  conducted  as  to 
meet  the  approval  of  all.  There  will  be  no  pools,  no  drunk- 
enness, no  disorder.  It  is  not  a  horse-race,  but  an  exhibi- 
tion of  equine  speed,  which  all  the  clergy  and  all  other  good 
people  can  afford  to  countenance,  and  by  their  presence  en- 
courage. It  will  be  a  matter  of  pride,  in  after  days,  when 
children  grow  up,  and  visit  with  their  grand-children  the 
Garfield  monument,  to  say  :  "  I  contributed  a  dollar  toward 
its  erection."  In  the  meantime,  remember  the  Fruit  and 
Flower  Mission,  so  that  while  we  thus  enjoy  ourselves,  the 
sick  and  poor  may  not  be  forgotten. 


Another  steam  line  from  San  Francisco  to  China  is  within 
the  possibilities  of  the  present  railroad  complications.  We 
do  not  understand  the  complications,  nor  can  we  measure 
the  probabilities  that  may  come  out  of  them.  We  shall 
welcome  a  new  and  competing  steam  line  across  the  Pacific, 
from  whatever  source  it  may  come,  or  from  whatever  mo- 
tive it  may  be  established.  We  welcome  all  the  railroads  that 
may  be  built  across  the  continent,  or  up  and  down  it.  We 
would  encourage  all  the  competitions,  rivalries,  jealousies,  and 
conflicts  that  may  lead  to  their  construction.  We  wish  Jay 
Gould  and  Huntington  would  not  cease  their  war.  We  hope 
Villard  may  connect  us  with  the  Columbia  River  and  Puget 
Sound.  We  hope  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe"  may 
build  a  road  to  San  Diego,  and  from  thence  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. We  would  have  coast  roads  and  interior  roads,  broad 
and  narrow-gauge,  transcontinental  and  local — all  centering 
in  San  Francisco.  We  would  have  a  reciprocal  treaty 
with  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  great  refineries  for 
crude  sugar  in  San  Francisco,  even  at  an  advance  in 
the  price  of  sugar  till  these  things  are  completed.  We 
are  willing  that  Claus  Spreckels  should  get  rich  from  sugar, 
and  General  Miller  get  rich  from  furs,  and  Flood  from  silver 
ores,  and  Stanford  from  railroads,  and  any  body  from  any- 
thing that  is  legitimate,  and  demands  the  use  of  brains, 
money,  energy,  genius,  and  enterprise.  We  should  like  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  all  the  jealous,  narrow-minded,  politi- 
cal, and  business  fossils  who  now  retard  the  progress  and 
the  prosperity  of  our  city.  We  would  furnish  our  own  crape, 
and  pay  our  share  of  expenses  at  the  wake,  with  the  greatest 
and  most  pleasurable  satisfaction. 


The  Guiteau  farce  would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  the 
after- play  of  so  terrible  a  tragedy  as  the  assassination  of 
President  Garfield.  For  the  kind  of  madness  that  this  man 
assumes  he  should  be  hung.  If  by  such  fantastic  and  shal- 
low tricks  as  he  is  now  playing,  he  can  cheat  the  law  and 
escape  the  gallows,  he  will,  after  his  successful  assassination 
of  the  President,  have  successfully  assassinated  h 
murdered  justice. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


Some  Fashion  Gossip. 

The  old  saying,  that  "  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,"  could  never  have  been  intended  as  applying  to  fash- 
ions, for  novelty  succeeds  novelty  so  fast  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  keep  perfectly  informed  regarding  them.  My 
mind  just  now  is  all  taken  up  with  some  exquisite  trimmings 
I  saw  last  week.  These  are  the  cashmere  gimps,  which  are 
composed  entirely  of  iridescent  beads,  and  are  formed  into 
patterns  such  as  are  seen  in  the  real  Cashmere  shawls,  hence 
they  have  received  the  name  of  "  cashmere."  These  gimps 
vary  in  width,  from  one  and  a  half  to  four  inches,  and  range 
in  price  from  two  dollars  and  a«half  up  to  nine  dollars  a 
yard.  Then  there  is  the  cashmere  fringe  to  correspond, 
wrought  also  out  of  the  iridescent  beads,  and  coming  in  dif- 
ferent widths.  There  are  also  buttons  and  ornaments  to 
match.  An  entire  set  for  a  costume  would  come  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  hundred  dollars — that  is,  if  the 
most  expensive  ones  were  used,  the  ornaments  reaching  as 
high  as  seven  dollars  a  piece.  There  are  the  shaded  steels 
and  the  very  loveliest  patterns  in  jet  ;  and  I  saw  one  trim- 
ming for  an  evening  robe  that  I  am  sure,  for  beauty,  can 
never  be  excelled.  It  was  a  gimp  in  the  pattern  of  ivy 
leaves,  composed  of  white  wax  beads  and  shaded  pink  ones, 
going  from  a  deep  rose-color  to  the  very  palest  of  shell  pink; 
the  white  leaves  alternate  with  the  pink  ones.  There  is  also 
another  handsome  as  well  as  new  trimming  for  evening 
dresses.  It  is  net,  upon  which  are  worked  flowers  of  various 
brilliant  colors  of  silk  floss,  mixed  in  with  iridescent  and 
steel  beads.  The  trimming  is  then  edged  with  a  deep  fringe 
of  white  wax  beads.  It  seems  just  now  as  if  the  trimming 
to  any  part  of  a  lady's  dress  were  the  chief  consideration. 
At  another  establishment  I  saw  more  such  ornamentation, 
so  beautiful  that  it  seemed  positively  wrong  to  cut  it  in  pieces 
and  utilize  it.  It  was  feather  trimming — some  ostrich, 
some  peacock,  some  others  Russian,  and  one,  the 
most  beautiful  of  all,  from  a  bird  found  near  Guaymas,  al- 
though very  rare,  even  there.  These  birds  are  sent  to  Paris, 
and  there  picked,  the  smallest  feathers  only  being  used  to 
manufacture  the  trimming.  It  has  as  yet  only  been  imported 
by  one  firm,  and  is  marked  at  twenty-five  dollars  a  yard.  So 
much  for  trimmings,  now  for  the  materials  upon  which 
they  are  to  be  used.  At  last  it  is  decided,  without  a  doubt, 
that  dark  or  black  dresses  are  no  longer  fashionable  for 
evening  wear,  especially  not  for  the  hostess.  For  day 
or  evening,  nothing  is  so  fashionable  as  white.  White 
camels-hair  is  the  favorite  reception  dress  for  day-time ;  it 
is  to  be  trimmed  with  white  feathers,  surah  silk  or  satin,  and 
even  white  velvet  and  plush.  For  full-dress  evening  enter- 
tainments, embossed  plushes,  rich  watered  silks,  feathers 
and  down.  The  Jiome-dress  is  usually  cut  heart-shape, 
while  full  evening  dress — and  particularly  ball  dress — will 
be  made  round  neck,  with  the  Greek  sleeve,  which  is  the 
smallest  bit  of  a  cap,  and  might  be  called  only  a  finish  to 
the  arm-hole.  Dinner  jackets  are  very  much  in  vogue  just 
now.  A  handsome  one,  worn  at  a  dinner-party  last  week, 
was  of  rich  red  velvet.  The  coat  back  was  made  of  a  pro- 
fusion of  pleats  of  velvet,  mixed  with  surah  satin,  of  the 
same  shade.  Two  sashes  of  the  surah  came  from  the  back 
seams  to  the  front  ;  one  sash  crossed  the  front,  and  met  the 
other  at  the  left  side,  and  there  formed  a  bow  ;  a  vest  of 
the  velvet  was- let  in,  and  where  it  joined  the  jacket  was 
seen  a  double  jabot  of  costly  white  lace  about  two  and  a 
half  inches  wide.  The  long  sleeves  were  slashed  up  the 
back  part  of  the  arm,  nearly  to  the  elbow,  and  filled  in  with 
lace  to  match.  Another  was  of  royal  purple  velvet.  One 
style  of  velvet  that  comes  for  these  jackets  is  in  stripes  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  delicate  tints  of  light  blue,  pink,  ecru, 
drab,  etc.  No  one  could  help  admiring  this  lovely  fabric 
as  it  hung  in  its  soft,  graceful  folds.  There  is  nothing,  after 
all,  like  velvet  There  seems  to  be  a  fascination  in  the  very 
mention  of  the  name,  and  to  those  who  can  not  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  silk  velvet,  it  may  be  of  great  advantage  to 
know  that  now  there  is  an  imported  velveteen,  known  as  the 
"  Nonpareil  velveteen,"  which  has  only  lately  been  intro- 
duced into  the  market,  and  is  highly  recommended  for  its 
wearing  qualities,  and  for  retaining  its  color  and  shape. 
The  brand  can  be  recognized  very  readily,  as  on  the  re- 
verse, at  short  distances,  the  word  "Nonpareil"  is  stamped. 
Ladies'  cloth  for  suits,  that  at  one  time  was  so  expensive 
that  only  a  few  could  think  of  purchasing  the  material,  is 
now  displayed  at  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  yard  for  double 
width,  which  measures  fifty-two  inches.  Nine  or  ten  yards 
of  these  goods,  and  about  four  yards  of  surah  silk,  would 
make  a  very  handsome  and  inexpensive  suit.  This  cloth, 
besides  coming  in  solid  colors,  is  still  newer  in  mixed  colors  ; 
and  whatever  the  ground-work  is,  the  trimming,  be  it  silk, 
velvet,  or  anything  else,  should  correspond  in  shade.  A 
very  useful  and  handsome  suit  of  this  material  I  saw,  a  few 
days  since,  was  the  waist  and  visite  of  cloth,  trimmed  with 
plush,  the  skirt  of  plush  and  surah  silk.  Extremely  large 
buttons  appeared  on  the  visite,  but  smaller  ones  were  on  the 
waist.  Quite  a  novelty  is  the  sleeveless  jersey  jacket,  of 
black  jersey  cloth,  covered  with  jet  embroidery.  These 
jackets  sell  as  low  as  twelve  dollars  and  a  half  a  piece. 
Another  new  fabric  is  the  Zamora  cloth,  which  is  fine  wool ; 
in  finish  and  texture  it  is  something  between  momie  and  ar- 
mure  ;  it  is  shrunk  in  the  weaving,  and  is  warranted  not  to 
spot.  Another  new  fabric  is  thefoule,  and  this  has  a  satin 
finish.  Tinsel,  although  still  in  use,  has  not  become  such  a 
favorite  as  at  one  time  it  gave  promise  to  be  ;  but  though 
not  so  much  in  the  materials,  it  is  still  very  common  in  or- 
namentation. In  cloaks  and  wraps  for  winter  wear,  I 
scarcely  know  what  decided  opinion  to  give.  The  three- 
quarter  cloaks  are  as  much  patronized  as  the  extremes, 
either  long  or  short.  One  imported  cloak  shown  me  was  of 
the  medium  length,  made  of  brown  satin  brocade,  trimmed 
with  plush  of  the  same  shade,  with  the  back  and  sleeves  of 
the  Japanese  cut,  the  sleeves  finished  with  a  rich  chenille  or- 
nament, and  lined  through  with  quilted  satin.  Another,  also 
imported,  was  known  as  the  "monk  cloak."  It  was  of 
brown  cloth,  lined  with  brown  plush,  that  was  shot  with 
red.  The  back  of  the  skirt  was  fully  shirred  into  the 
waist  for  about  six  inches.  Unlike  the  style  of  last  year, 
the  hood,  which  then  lent  a  certain  character  to  the  garment, 
is  dispensed  with.  The  cloak  in  question  was  marked  at  a 
:  :ndred  dollars.     Another   was   of   brown   plush,  finished 


with  black  martin  trimmings,  and  lined  with  variegated 
striped  plush,  in  rich  olive  shades.  A  silk  passementerie 
bordered  the  cloak  around  the  sleeves,  drooping  in  the  front 
and  back.  Dark  blue  velvet  costumes  for  the  street  are 
much  in  favor,  and  in  most  cases  are  extremely  becoming. 
They  are  generally  trimmed  with  chinchilla  bands.  These 
suits  are  generally  made  with  a  polonaise,  with  but  a  small 
amount  of  looping.  The  cuffs  and  deep  collar  should  be  of 
the  chinchilla.  Plum  color  is  strongly  asserting  its  right, 
and,  although  a  very  trying  color  to  many,  it  can  be  toned 
down  where  combined  with  plush,  satin,  or  surah  silk,  a  few 
shades  darker.  A  few  years  ago  lace  was  only  thought  of 
in  connection  with  evening  costumes,  weddings,  and  christ- 
enings ;  but  now  it  does  not  surprise  one  to  find  that  it  plays 
a  more  conspicuous  part.  In  little  dressy  affairs  for  the 
neck  there  is  no  end  to  the  novelties.  The  most  exquisite 
ones  I  saw  were  of  the  softest  and  finest  Indian  mull,  with 
an  insertion  and  edge  of  Spanish  lace.  Others  were  of 
mull,  combined  with  quite  a  new  lace,  which  has  received 
the  fascinating  name  of  fiobite  (TOn'ental.  Silk  mull  ker- 
chiefs for  the  neck  are  very  effective.  They  add  to  a 
soft,  lovely,  and  youthful  complexion,  and  tone  down  one 
that  is  rough  ordiscolored.  The  aesthetic  appears  in  every 
part  of  a  lady's  dress  now,  the  latest  notion  being  the  sun- 
flowers that  are  imported  for  corsage  bouquets.  They  are 
of  natural  size,  and  formed  of  gold  silk  and  brown  plush. 
One  cluster  sometimes  will  measure  sixteen  inches  by  ten, 
and  they  are  seen  even  larger  than  this.  Week  after  next 
the  bonnet  question  will  be  settled  as  to  the  exact  styles  to 
be  mostly  favored  during  the  winter.  Helena. 

San  Francisco,  November  15,  1881. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Chit- Chat. 

The  bedroom  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  Wei  beck,  is  done 
in  white  and  maroon  satin. 

Both  of  Queen  Isabella's  younger  daughters  are  soon  to 
be  married — the  infanta  Eulalia  to  an  Austrian  archduke, 
Queen  Christina's  brother;  and  the  infanta  Maria  de  la 
Paz  to  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  of  Portugal. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  when  in  Scotland,  assumes  the  kilt 
entirely,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  the  only  alteration  in  the 
dress  for  dinner  being  a  substitution  of  the  velvet  for  the 
tweed  jacket,  and  a  slight  modification  of  the  "  brogues."  In 
this  garb  the  prince  looks  marvelously  well. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Beatrice  is 
sought  in  marriage  by  General  Menabrea.  The  Queen  at 
first  refused  to  consider  the  offer  ;  but  finding  out  that  her 
daughter  was  not  altogether  indifferent  to  the  gentleman,  she 
has  consented  to  enter  into  correspondence  on  the  subject. 

The  language  of  the  fan  is  well  understood  by  Spanish 
ladies,  who,  with  flashing  or  melting  eyes  and  taper  fingers, 
are  its  best  interpreters.  Whether  at  the  opera,  where  the 
gentle  waving  of  fans  simulate  butterflies'  wings  amid  par- 
terres of  flowers,  or  at  the  "  Tertulia  de  Confianza,"  a  sort 
of  unceremonious  "at  home,"  the  fan,  which  is  beauty's 
sceptre,  is  made  to  reveal  volumes  of  silent  sentiment,  to 
fan  flames  or  to  quench  them. 

A  lady,  wishing  to  go  a  la  chasse  with  her  male  friends, 
applied  to  the  editor  of  a  French  contemporary  for  advice 
as  to  a  becoming  costume.  With  a  preliminary  wail  that  la 
fierfi.de  Albion  is  setting  the  fashion  in  France,  he  thus  in- 
structs the  lady  as  to  "the  correct  thing":  "Felt  hat  with 
high  crown,  owl's  head  or  young  pheasant  at  the  side. 
Tight-fitting  vest,  buttoning  high  over  a  fine  jersey,  white 
collar,  no  cuffs,  Belgian  gloves,  quilted  skin  of  the  same  ma- 
terial as  the  vest.  Balmoral  boots  and  gaiters — a  '  knich- 
erbrocker'  (sic)  in  case  of  accident.  The  best  materials 
are  cloth  or  velvet,  in  dark  blue,  carmelite,  snuff-brown,  or 
holly-green.  This  costume  is  only  suited,"  the  editor  adds, 
"  for  pretty  women,  preferably  blondes." 

Truth  says  :  In  two  or  three  months  the  fashionable  cos- 
tume will-  probably  exhibit  a  perfectly  straight,  light  skirt, 
with  exaggerated  ruches  round  the  edge  for  its  sole  trim- 
ming. Our  grandmothers  thought  these  huge  outstanding 
frills  made  their  feet  look  small  by  force  of  contrast:  Per- 
haps such  is  the  case,  but  otherwise  the  style  is  very  trying, 
particularly  to  those  who  have  not  the  advantage  of  possess- 
ing what  Charles  Lever,  in  describing  one  of  his  heroines, 
calls  a  "  thoroughbred  stride."  A  want  of  "  good  action  "  is 
painfully  apparent  when  the  dress  is  tight  and  untrimmed 
round  the  knees.  If  there  are  any  knock-kneed  women  in 
England  they  had  better  combine  at  once  to  form  an  asso- 
ciation for  the  encouragement  of  trimmed  skirts.  Nothing 
can  be  done  in  these  days  without  an  association. 

Among  Madame  Adelina  Patti's  costumes  prepared  for 
her  American  tour  is  an  odd  one,  made  of  chamois  plush, 
brilliant  enough  to  give  to  the  costume  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing covered  with  a  sprinkling  of  silver.  The  flounces  and 
the  bodice  are  made  up  with  bands  of  embossed  leather  of 
the  same  tint.  The  skirt  shows  a  rich  application  of  leather 
embroidery  on  plush  ground.  The  costume  is  decidedly 
original,  and  the  use  of  leather  for  trimmings,  especially  in 
combination  with  plush,  proves  to  be  of  the  most  excellent 
effect.  Next  is  a  costume  made  of  dark-blue  velvet,  trim- 
med with  wide  bands  of  chinchilla.  A  third  costume  is  made 
of  navy-blue  cloth,  trimmed  with  decorative  Sautago  em- 
broider)', and  has  facings  of  seal  fur.  A  costume  of  the 
finest  black  cashmere  and  French  moire  is  made  up  with 
trimmings  of  silk  embroidery,  open-worked  on  cashmere. 

A  European  correspondent  recently  visited  the  royal 
palace  at  Turin,  with  its  three  hundred  rooms,  and  went 
through  the  seventy  which  form  the  special  apartments  of 
the  king  and  queen.  He  says  :  "Blue  is  Queen  Margherita's 
favorite  color,  which  becomes  her  complexion,  and  her  bed- 
chamber is  furnished  in  blue,  blue  silk  hangings  on  the 
walls,  rugs  of  blue  and  gold  on  a  floor  of  inlaid  fragrant 
woods,  a  golden  bedstead  with  a  heavy  canopy  of  blue  dam- 
ask, and  a  spread  of  thread  lace,  lined  with  blue  satin,  a  blue 
velvet  stand,  a  blue  sofa,  and  pretty  blue  footstools,  covered 
with  satin  damask,  and  even  a  water-color  painting  of  her- 
self in  an  elegant  blue  frame.  The  bed-room  of  King  Hum- 
bert, not  one  of  the  same  suite,  but  opening  into  it  through 
a  small  private  door,  is  luxuriously  furnished  in  gold  and 
brown.  There  is  no  clothes-closet  or  wardrobe  in  either 
room  ;  but  that  is  not  surprising,  for  I  have  not  yet  seen  a 
closet  in  any  bedroom  in  Europe.  Every  room  is  furnished 
with  a  hat-rack  ! " 


A  Mistake  Corrected. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  read  the  Argonaut  every  week  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  and  consider  it  one  of  the  ablest  periodicals  in  the 
United  States,  and  by  far  the  most  fearless  in  discussing  facts.  The 
issue  of  October  22,  however,  contains  a  little  mistake  which  I  desire  to 
see  corrected.  It  speaks  of  "  Mayor  Rice."  of  Boston,  as  presiding  at 
an  Irish  Land-League  meeting.  It  should  have  read  "  Mayor  Prince  " 
— Frederick  O.  Prince.  Ex-Governor  Rice,  of  Massachusetts,  also  ex- 
mayor  of  Boston,  a  Republican,  is  too  good  an  American  citizen  to  stul- 
tify the  office  of  mayor  of  the  • ' '  Athens  of  America  "  by  presiding  over 
such  a  meeting  in  his  official  capacity,  and  the  readers  of  the  Argonaut 
should  not  be  led  into  such  an  error.  A  REPUBLICAN. 

Xeweuryport,  Mass.,  November  5,  1881. 

A  Crying:  Evil. 

"  R-r-r-a-a-a-ags  !  Bott's  !  Sacks  !  "  Mercy  !  what  harsh  discord  ! 
what  a  tearing  screech  !  "  R-r-a-a-a-ags  !  "  It's  enough  to  make  rags 
of  our  tortured  tympana.  "  Bott's  !  "  Their  jagged  fractures  cut  into 
our  quivering  nerves.  "  Sacks  ! "  Yes.  yes  ;  by  all  that's  decent,  sew 
up  this  howling  horror  in  a  sack,  and  sink  him  out  of  soundings  !  Well 
said  the  Providtnce  Journal,  years  ago  :  "  American  people  are  alto- 
gether too  tolerant  of  noise.  Cleanliness  and  other  virtues  are  insisted 
upon  from  each  individual  or  corporation,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
community,  but  noise  is  well  nigh  permitted  to  rage  rampant.  It  is. 
perhaps,  considered  effeminate  to  object  to  noise,  and  we  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  a  realizing  sense  of  its  influence  upon  the  health,  as  we  were 
long  ignorant  of  the  effect  of  sewer-gas.  Some  day  we  Fondly  hope 
that  the  steam-whistles  and  the  hucksters  will  no  more  be  tolerated 
within  the  limits  of  a  civilized  city  than  pest-houses  and  small-pox  hos- 
pitals." It  is  simply  an  unmitigated  nuisance — the  junk-gatherers  and 
fruit-peddlers  bawling  through  our  streets  at  the  top  of  their  strident 
and  nasal  voices.  Were  these  vociferous  venders,  who  make  day  hide- 
ous by  their  stentorian  sallies,  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  had  they  no  votes 
to  be  cajoled,  the  police  would  promptly  and  sternly  stifle  their  intolera- 
ble uproar.  And  is  there  no  recourse  against  their  maddening  din? 
Have  people  who  are  not  deaf  no  rights  that  a  junk-scooper  is  bound  to 
respect?  Can  not  their  invasions  of  peaceful  neighborhoods  be  resisted? 
— their  irruption  of  dissonant  yelling  resented?  Would  not  shooting 
the  sack-shrieker  of  vehicle  No.  9162  be  excusable,  if  not  justifiable? 
He  surely  is  enough  to  drive  one  crazy — to  produce  emotional  insanity 
pro  tern.  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  human,  who  are  these  screaming  mis- 
creants, that  they  should  be  tolerated  ?  In  the  name  of  thousands  of  out- 
raged ears,  why  should  they  be  suffered  to  pursue  their  petty  gains  with 
such  hellish  clamor?  Are  the  comforts  and  decencies  of  a  whole  com- 
munity to  be  sacrificed  to  the  convenience  of  the  ragmen?  Sit  down 
on  them.  O  city  fathers  !  Sit  down  on  them  so  heavily  that  they  will 
never  again  find  breath  to  snarl  :  ' '  Rr-r-a-a-ags !     Bott's  \    Sacks  ! " 

San  Francisco,  November  15,  1881.  B. 


The  Lick  Observatory  at  Mount   Hamilton. 

It  is  just  five  years  since  Tames  Lick  died,  and,  although  during  his 
life  he  committed  many  eccentricities,  yet  no  one  can  deny  that  he  acted 
as  a  true  philanthropist  toward  California,  his  adopted  State.  The 
great  fortune  which  he  accumulated  was  entirely  donated  to  noble 
charities,  worthy  scientific  objects,  and  to  the  renown  of  our  country's 
earliest  defenders.  The  trust  willed  by  him  has  passed  through  the 
ordeal  which  too  frequently  defeats  the  objects  of  the  greatest  charities, 
and  prevents  the  noblest  work  of  a  life.  We  now  see  the  first  fruits  of 
his  generosity.  From  Mount  Hamilton,  the  place  chosen  by  Mr.  Lick 
on  which  to  erect  the  grandest  observatory  that  can  be  produced,  has  been 
flashed  forth  to  the  scientific  world  the  results  of  observations  in  the 
heavens  which  will  be  accepted  as  authentic,  and  which  will  bring  Cali- 
fornia one  step  further  in  the  ranks  of  science.  The  transit  of  Mercury 
was  an  auspicious  occasion  on  which  to  commence  the  career  of  the 
Lick  Observatory,  the  site  being  situated  more  favorably  than  any  other 
for  its  observation  ;  and  its  importance  to  science  can  be  better  under- 
stood, when  it  is  known  that  one  of  the  Government's  most  trusted 
astronomers  was  sent  to  observe  it.  Since  the  settl  ment  of  all  oppo- 
sition to  the  trust,  every  effort  has  been  made  to  advance  this,  the  first 
of  its  bequests  ;  and  workmen  have  been  employed  on  Mount  Hamilton 
during  the  past  year  leveling  off  the  top  of  the  peak  on  which  to  build 
the  domes.  In  the  meantime,  professors  of  astronomy  have  made 
practical  tests  of  the  site,  which  has  been  found  unexceptional.  Sub- 
sidiary instruments  have  been  made,  and  a  dome  and  houses  for  their 
reception  have  been  built,  which  for  size  and  completeness  are  excelled 
by  few,  and  are  greatly  superior  to  many  of  the  established  observato- 
ries of  the  present  day.  The  great  telescope  is  yet  to  be  made,  and, 
owing  to  its  enormous  size,  it  may  take  years  to  complete  it ;  but  an 
earnest  of  what  may  be  expected  has  already  been  given,  which  should 
encourage  a  growing  pride  for  its  completion.  On  the  northern  end  of 
the  site  for  the  observatory  is  placed  the  twelve-inch  telescope,  in  a  brick 
tower  with  revolving  dome.  Near  it  is  the  fire-proof  house  for  the 
transit  instruments  and  chronometers,  and  preparations  are  being  made 
for  other  subsidiary  instruments  which  are  already  ordered,  and  ail  of 
which  are  essential  adjuncts  to  the  great  telescope.  Already  can  be 
seen  from  the  city  of  San  Jose,  thirteen  miles  distant  in  an  air  line,  the 
rising  tower  on  the  mountain  top.  nearly  four  thousand  five  hundred  feet 
in  altitude  ;  and.  when  the  whole  is  completed,  with  its  symmetrical  form 
and  nickle-plated  domes  on  which  the  bright  rays  of  heavenly  orbs 
will  be  reflected,  it  can  be  truly  said  that  science  has  in  California  a 
Temple  of  the  Sua.  P. 

San  Fkanxisco,  November  14,  1881. 


A  Serpent  of  the  Night. 

"  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church."  is  an  ecclesias- 
tical aphorism  as  truthful  as  it  is  cogent.  So  the  sufferings  of  a  large 
class  of  citizens  of  the  metropolis  ought  to  prove  the  productive  energy 
of  a  new  state  of  affairs,  and  a  vastly  improved  one,  too,  if  independent 
and  influenzal  journals  would  but  bestow  a  little  attention  on  a  theme 
that  far  more  vitally  concerns  the  well-being  of  San  Francisco  than  the 
variations  of  poliUcal  rule  and  misrule.  In  nearly  every  small  town  and 
country  place  within  two  hundred  miles  of  San  Francisco,  are  to  be 
seen  physical  Wrecks,  stranded  there  from  the  chief  city  of  the  coasL 
Thither  they  have  gone  in  search  of  health,  w^hich  they  have  squandered 
and  frittered  away  within  the  precincts  of  a  city  that  lies  in  the 
fairest  position  imaginable  for  the  best  sanitary  results.  With  continual 
fresh  winds  to  sweep  away  impurities  ;  with  ample  facilities  for  cleans- 
ing all  drains  ;  with  copious  floods  of  sea-water  that  could  readily  be 
forced  through  them  ;  located  on  heights  that  should  be  the  certain 
guarantee  of  an  excellent  state  of  affairs,  the  city  is,  nevertheless,  in  a 
horrible  plight.  For  miles  and  miles  extend  the  bright  and  tasteful  homes 
of  industrious  inhabitants,  but  in  them  all  there  lurksa  sleeping  serpent, 
which  in  time  awakes  and  stings  them.  It  is  the  deadly,  poisonous 
gas  that  arises  from  the  impurities  of  a  great  town.  Under  the  existing 
state  of  affairs  a  thoughtful  physician  well  remarks  :  "  Every  house  is 
now  its  own  hospital."  Numberless  are  the  sufferings  endured 
from  " '  the  pollution  of  the  air  of  our  houses  by  sewage  products, 
through  openings  delusively  trapped,  but  which  pour  their  gases  slowly 
into  our  chambers.  It  can  not  be  too  forcibly  impressed  on  architects 
and  builders  that  sewage  traps  are  useless  when  the  gas  has  reached  a 
certain  pressure,  for  it  will  force  tliem."  During  the  winter  there  ap- 
pears to  be  but  little  trouble  from  this  caose,  for  the  copious  rains  per- 
form the  part  that  at  other  seasons  an  efficient  municipal  government 
should  attend  to  ;  but  when  the  summer  stagnation  begins,  then  poison 
is  instilled  into  the  veins  of  thousands  of  the  citizens  of  the  Bay  City. 
It  assumes  myriad  forms  in  its  deadly  operation,  which  medical  skill 
too  generally  fails  to  detect  as  arising  from  that  source  ;  among  others, 
for  instance,  there  is  no  more  efficient  cause  of  consumption,  as  the 
best  medical  authorities  will  agree,  than  the  impoverishment  of  the 
blood  that  results  from  impure  air.  The  system  is  laid  liable  to  colds, 
which,  oft  repeated  in  a  debilitated  constitution,  leave  on  the  victim  a 
blight  that  is  hideous  and  awful.  We  deserve  to  die,  and  to  die  use- 
lessly, too,  if  we  are  so  inert,  so  dead  to  our  best  interests,  as  to  be 
longer  deaf  and  dumb  on  this  subject.  And  yet  the  innocent  children 
should  be  allowed  to  breathe  the  vital  air.  As  many  as  six  in  one  house 
have  succumbed  to  this  withering  curse.  If  help  come  not,  then  the 
ban  and  -jurse  of  a  stricken  people  be  on  the  authors  of  our  calamity  1 

San  Francisco,  November  12,  1S81.  C. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  of  full 
weight  and  absolute  purity,  see 
your  grocer  supplies  you  with 


KINCSFORD'S 
OSWEGO 


STARCH. 


ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  GO.'S 


CHOCOLATE. 


ARBUGKLE'S 
ARIOSA 


COFFEE 


J 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &.  CO., 
AGENTS. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ATTRACTIONS  I 

Having  for  the  past  four  months  employed  the  full  force  of  our 
FACTORY  in  the  preparation  of  a  stock  of  goods  for  the  FALL  and 
HOLIDAY  trade  that  should  surpass  all  exhibitions  heretofore 
made  by  us,  we  now  offer  an  assortment  of  DIAMOMt  WORK, 
FIXE  JEWELRY,  and  NOVELTIES  that  will  stand  the  test  of  the 
closest  criticisms  as  to  STYLE,  QUALITY,  and  PRICE. 

In  imported  goods,  our  facilities  enable  us  to  offer  the  best  man- 
ufactures of  WATCHES,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  CLOCKS, 
etc.,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

Our  assortment  is  beyond  question  the  LARGEST,  the  FINEST, 
and  the  CHEAPEST  on  this  coast. 

All  goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  no  deviation  in  price. 

Orders  by  mail  will  be  promptly  and  carefullyjanswered  on  the 
same  terms  as  though  selections  were  made  in  person. 

GEO.  G.  SHREVE  A  GO. 

IIO   MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


220) 

222  j 


BUSH   STREET. 


(224 
{226 


THE   LARCEST  STOCK !     THE    LATEST   STYLES 

CALL    AND    SEE     BEFORE     PURCHASING 

Goods   Shown  with   Pleasure. 


*W«FACTUimt6  6°' 


HOUSEKEEPERS  I 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc..  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one-half  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  aeainst  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  ao  years 


CUT  THIS  OUT  I 


We  predict  the  time  will  come  when  all  our  friends,  en- 
emies, Mibscribers,  and  every  reasonable  person  will  pur- 
chase their  Household  Furniture  of  TERRY  &  CO.,  747 
Market  Street,  opposite  Dupont.  They  sell  Carpets,  Stoves, 
Crockery,  Elegant  Chamber  Sets,  Parlor  Suits,  Pianos,  Pic- 
tures, Oil  Paintings— in  fact,  everything  you  can  ask  for. 
They  treat  you  liberally,  give  you  wiiat  yon  buy,  and  never 
lose*  a  customer. 

Always  remember  TERRY  &  CO.'S  Mammoth  Furniture 
and  Art  Emporium,  747  Market  Street,  opposite  Dupont. 

NOTE.— The  above  fills  a  want  the  public  have  long  felt.  It  has 
already  grown  into  a  large  enterprise.  Yet  it  is  nothing  com- 
pared to  what  it  will  be,  as  our  readers  find  out  what  a  nice  place 
it  is  to  visit,  and  to  bny  goods. 


CUTTING  PACKING  CO. 

17    TO    41    MAIN    STREET, 

PACK  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST 
California  Canned   Fruits  ! 

Fresh  Fruit,  Refined  White  Sugar,  and  best  materials  only  used. 


NEW  LINE  NECK-WEAR 

-Will  be- 

OPENED  TO-DAY, 

By- 

BULLOCK  &   /ONES,  105  Montgomery  St. 


Will  cure  tIALAKIAl  DISEASES,  VITAL- 
IZE the  system,  purify  and  cleanse  the  LIT- 
ER and  KIDNEYS,  and  effectually  arrest  the 
ravages  or  the  dreadful  Alt  OHOL  HABIT,  IMP. 
SOJIAMA. 

For  sale  by  aU  Druggists  and  Wine  Merchants 


FREE    EXHIBITION 

JAPANESE  ART. 


O 


CO 

> 


22  Geary  Street—Open  Evenings. 

Values  Marked  on  all  (he  Pieces. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


A 


OTICE—THE    TRADE  AND  THE 

Public  arc  informed  that  we  receive  the  Geimine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upoa 
the  side,  "  Macondrav  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  label,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
Jie  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY  &  CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


REMOVAL 


JOHN    MIDDLETON, 

(Successor  to  Middleton  &  Kamsworth), 

COAL    DEALER, 

Has  Removed  to 

10    POST    STREET. 


PAPER  WAREHOUSE 

BONESTELL.  ALLEN  &  GO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

ALL    KINDS    OF    PAPER. 

413  AJVD    415   SWSO  tIE    STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


HOPE-DEAF 

Dr.  Peck's  Artificial  Ear  Drums 

PEBFECTLT  RESTORE  THE  HEARING 

and  perform  the  wort  of  the  Natural  Brum. 
Always  in  position,  bat  invisible  to  others. 
All  Conversation  and  even  whispers  heard  dis- 
tinctly. We  refer  to  taoae  using  them.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular  with  testimonials.  Addresa, 
H.P.K.  PECK  &  CO.,  S5S  Broadway,  New  York. 


Dhlos  Lake. 


Hosmek  P.  McKoon 


LAKE    &    McKOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

310  Piiic  Street,  Boom*  16, 13,  and  14, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


A.  ROMAN,  A 


GT. 

PUBLISHER    AND    BOOKSELLER,  WHOLESALE 
AND  RETAIL, 

Salesroom,    130  Sntter  Street, 

(Room  is,  First  Floor.) 
Specialties — Standard  Books  in  plain,  line,  and  half- 
calf  bindings,   Encyclopaedias,    and  works  of  references. 
Handsome  presentation  books.     Juvenile  and  toy  books  in 
large  varieties.    (PRICES  STRICTLY  MODERATE.) 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


I  GO  A-VISITING. 

The  Mother  Church  reads  her  followers  out  of  her 
good  books,  and  buries  their  helpless  ashes  in  pro- 
fane ground,  if  they  do  not  observe  certain  of  her 
rites  once  a  year. 

That  invisible  law-giver  who  controls  "society"  is 
equally  exigent.  Every  woman,  with  a  proper  idea 
of  the  conventional,  pays  up  her  calls  once  a  year. 
If  she  do  not,  she  finds  herself  left  out,  when  the 
dear  five  hundred  are  bid.  She  gets  no  magic  bit  of 
pasteboard  to  inform  her  that  Mrs.  X.  Y.  Z.  is  at 
home  upon  a  certain  day  or  night.  This  is  social  os- 
tracism, and  it  gives  the  unhappy  victim  a  sensation 
as  ugly  as  the  word  itself. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  "  calling  "  has  become  a  duty 
that  women  affect  a  certain  dislike  of  it.  But  never 
believe  them.  When  you  meet  one  of  them  in  the 
panoply  of  the  occasion,  (for  the  practiced  eye  can 
tell  at  a  glance  when  a  woman  is  calling.)  there  is  a 
certain  exultant  fire  in  her  eye  which  unmistakably 
means  pleasure.  Why  not?  She  is  arrayed  in  her 
very  best,  and  feels  conscious  that  she  looks  her  best. 
There  is  an  extra  sleekness  in  the  gloss  of  her  hair. 
Not  a  "Montagu"  is  tossed,  not  a  "water-wave" 
awry.  Her  bonnet  is  just  from  the  milliner's,  and  is 
put  on  with  that  care  that  it  shall  set  in  exactly  the 
right  place,  which  no  one  ever  gives  to  an  old  bon- 
net. Her  costume  is  just  from  the  hands  of  the 
modiste,  for  it  is  when  one  has  a  new  dress  that  one 
elects  to  make  calls.  Her  crepe  lisse  and  her  laces 
are  fresh  and  crisp,  her  gloves  smooth  anduncreased. 
The  uninitiated  may  know  upon  what  business  she  is 
bent  by  her  card-case  and  her  fancy  pocket-handker- 
chief. The  porte-monnaie  is  quite  inadmissible,  and 
the  woman  who  attempts  to  make  calls  without  carry- 
a  fancy  pocket-handkerchief  in  one  hand  is  an  Ish- 
maelite  in  the  matter  of  lingerie. 

Women  will  tell  you,  smilingly  and  unblushmgly, 
when  thus  arrayed,  that  they  are  going  to  call  upon 
Mrs.  So-and-So,  and  hope  "  she  may  be  out." 

Again,  never  believe  them.  For  myself,  when  I 
stand  upon  some  one's  door-step,  gotten  up  in  my 
war-paint  like  this,  with  my  card-case  in  my  hand 
and  my  fancy  handkerchief  fluttering  in  the  breeze, 
while  I  myself  am  primed  for  a  twenty  minutes'  bril-; 
liant  conversation,  I  feel  that  I  have  had  a  blow  if 
the  gaping  menial  tells  me  that  my  friend  is  out.  I 
like  to  meet  them  all,  to  talk  with  them,  to  know 
what  they  have  been  thinking  about  and  doing  since 
I  saw  them  last.  It  is  bad  to  run  in  one  perpetual 
groove.  1  he  friction  of  association  is  enlivening  and 
beneficial.  It  brightens  the  wit  and  widens  the  un- 
derstanding. 

I  went  a-calling  last  week,  and  I  have  been  thor- 
oughly posted  upon  at  least  one  subject  ever  since. 
Many  things  had  happened  since  I  went  last.  My 
friend  Theodosia  had  been  bitten  by  the  painting 
craze.  I  found  her  smeared  to  the  eyebrows  like  a 
palette,  and  engaged  in  placing  a  very  rakish-looking 
pair  of  Kate  Greenaway  infants  upon  a  queer-shaped 
plaque.  Theodosia  has  a  cordial  way  of  making  you 
think  that  she  really  is  glad  to  see  you.  I  was  beam- 
ing under  the  warmth  of  "her  manner,  when  she  sud- 
denly chilled  me  by  crying,  "Why,  Betsy,  how  stout 
you  have  grown  !  Isn't  it  shocking  ?  I  think  it's  in  the 
climate,"  she  went  on  in  an  explanatory  sort  of  way. 
"  They  do  say  the  California  climate  gives  men  sof- 
tening of  the  brain,  and  gives  the  women  a  horrible 
obesity." 

"Are  all  the  men  crazy  and  all  the  women  fat, 
Aunt  Theo  ?  "  asked  her  niece  from  the  East,  lifting 
her  amazed  eyes  from  a  red  cactus  in  crewels  upon 
olive-green  felt. 

"Taking  a  bird's-eye  view  of  them,  they  are," 
responded  Aunt  Theo,  gravely.  "  By  the  way,  did 
you  ever  try  '  Allen's  Anti-fat?'  I  used  to  see  a 
great  deal  about  that  in  the  papers." 

"  Now,  Aunt  Theo  !  "  called  out  the  niece  from  the 
East,  "  you  know  that  stout  lady  who  was  here  last 
week  said  that  she  took  it  until  it  gave  her  brain- 
fever.  " 

"  Very  true,  my  dear,"  said  Theo;  "I  quite  for- 
got ;  but  then  she  measured  thirty-six  inches  about 
the  waist,  and  may  be  said  to  be  predisposed  to  fat. 
And  you  know  you  Gan  not  fight  nature." 

With  an  effort  to  turn  the  conversation,  I  inquired, 
in  the  heartiest  and  breeziest  way,  for  Mr.  Theo. 

"Ah,  poor  man  !"  sighed  Theodosia,  "he  hasn't 
lost  a  pound.  Some  one  recommended  gulf-weed, 
but  men  are  so  impatient.  He  stopped  taking  it  in 
three  or  four  days,  because  it  wouldn't  take  off  ten 
pounds  a  week." 

I  began  to  think  of  adieux,  but  the  conversation 
passed  through  many  fatty  tortuities  before  Theodo- 
sia gave  me  good-bye  at  the  door,  with  the  regretful 
assurance  that  she  had  grown  as  thin  as  a  shad  last 
summer,  but  the  baby  was  as  fat  as  butter. 

It  was  with  an  uncomfortable  sense  of  massiveness, 
and  a  feeling  that  my  fancy  handkerchief  was  a  very 
trivial-looking  accessory,  that  I  was  ushered  into  Va- 
leria's morning  room.  Valeria  had  a  macram£  lace- 
board  on  her  lap,  and  did  not  rise  to  give  me  greet 
ing  ;  but  she  is  a  cheery  little  body,  and  her  words 
were  so  hearty  that  I  fell  into  an  instant  glow  of 
pleasure. 

"  It  seems  ages  since  I  have  seen  you,"  she  cried ; 
"and  you  have  been  growing  thin,  haven't  you? 
How  nice!  " 

I  meekly  murmured  that  I  did  not  know. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  "you  must  have  lost  four  or  five 
pounds.  Your  face  looks  smaller  ;  but  then  1  am  an 
authority  on  fat.  You  mean  old  thing,"  she  contin- 
ued, bounding  from  her  seat,  and  letting  the  macrame' 
fly,  "don't  you  intend  to  notice  that  I  am  a  thin 
woman?" 

I  gazed  in  astonishment  The  once  plump  Valeria 
had  shrunk  to  positive  slenderness, 

' '  How  did  you  do  it  ?  "  I  gasped. 

"  Do  it  ?  Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  literally  starved 
myself.  I  got  the  Banting  book,  and  pored  over  it 
till  I  knew  it  by  heart,  and  then  banished  everything 
that  was  eatable  from  my  diet,  I  drank  gallons  of 
Friedrichshall  and  Hunyadi  Janos.  I  walked  leagues 
and  swam  miles.  I  took  hot-air  baths  and  steam 
baths  till  I  was  limp  as  a  ribbon.  In  fact,  I  did 
everything  I  heard  of  till  I  heard  the  ecstatic  sound 
of  the  rattle  of  my  own  bones." 

(Valeria  has  an  emphatic  form  of  speech.) 
' '  And  are  you  well  ?  "  I  asked. 
"Well,  no,"  she  said,  "  I  am  not  well,  but  I  am 
thin.  Twenty  times  a  day  I  go  to  the  glass,  and 
gaze  at  myself  in  rapture.  No  one  knows  the  bliss 
of  shrinking  till  they  have  been  called  '  that  big  fat 
woman."  " 

It  struck  me  that  this  was  a  desirable  time  to  turn 
the  channel  of  the  conversation,  and  I  asked  Valeria 
if  she  had  been  to  see  "  Little  ]o." 

"Ah,  yes.     Poor  little  fellow!     How  charmingly 

Tennie   Lee  plays   it.     But,  oh  !    how  stout  she  has 

prown  !     Rather  a  well-fed  looking    fo.    if  she  did 

ike  her  face  up  so  well,  isn't  she?    However, 


I  don't  suppose  her  size  shows  so  much  in  Jo's  rags 
as  it  will  later,  when  she  comes  out  in  her  own 
clothes,  in  '  The  Colonel.'  Still,  actresses  have  such 
skill  at  hiding  their  size,  tucking  it  away  somewhere 
out  of  sight,  that  she  may  not  look  so  badly." 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  she  will  look  very  well,"  I 
hazarded.  "  She  was  always  a  pretty  woman,  and  a 
most  tasteful  dresser." 

"My  dear  Betsy,"  spoke  Valeria,  with  clinching 
emphasis,  "you  simply  can  not  dress  fat.  A  fat 
woman  is  a  fright.  I  know,  for  I  have  been  one. 
However,  Jennie  Lee  has  not  yet  arrived  at  that 
stage. " 

"  How  did  you  like  the  dramatization  ?  " 

"Oh,  well  enough.  Of  course,  all  dramatizations 
of  Dickens  are  stupid.  There  is  neither  beginning 
nor  ending  to  them.  If  people  did  not  know  the 
book,  they  would  not  have  the  haziest  idea  of  what 
is  going  on." 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  what  reasonable  person  is  going 
to  see  a  Dickens  play  without  knowing  the  book  ? 
They  are  all  necessarily  fragments — mere  sketches — to 
give  an  actor  a  chance " 

"  By-the-way,"  interrupted  Valeria,  "  I  observed 
that  in  the  play  bills  they  alluded  to  the  preserved 
elegance  of  Lady  Dedlock's  figure.  Now,  I  always 
thought  Janauschek  too  stout " 

"Valeria!"  I  shrieked,  "Let  me  go.  You  are 
fat-mad.  Some  stray  bit  of  adipose  tissue  must  have 
lingered  in  the  cells  o'f  your  brain  and  turned  your 
mind.  I  go,  faint  shadow.  Be  happy  in  your  ghastly 
thinness,  and  farewell." 

It  was  in  deep  depression  of  spirits  that  I  turned 
my  footsteps  to  Georgiana's  door.  I  knew  I  should 
have  an  unpleasant  call,  (or  Georgiana  is  one  of 
those  of  whom  people  say,  in  an  excusing  way,  ' '  Oh, 
well,  she  has  a  good  heart."  When  people  tell  me 
that  of  any  woman  in  that  way,  I  know  she  has  the 
temper  of  the  foul  fiend  himself. 

Georgiana  has  a  magnificent  amplitude  of  person, 
and  is  much  devoted  to  high  feeding  and  fancy  work. 
In  the  accumulating  years  she  has  gathered  together 
a  sequence  of  chins,  the  last  and  largest  of  which  was 
reposing  comfortably  on  the  inner  folds  of  her  neck- 
tie, as  she  wrought  in  books  that  latest  device,  "  the 
crazy  Afghan,"  and  assisted  her  young  sister  in  think- 
ing up  party  dresses  for  the  winter. 

"  I  think  you  are  a  little  too  scrawny  for  that  style, 
sis,"  she  was  saying  as  I  came  in. 

"Great  heaven!"  I  thought  to  myself,  "  have  I 
stumbled  on  the  fatal  subject  once  again  ? "  and 
forthwith  I  bolted  into  a  conversation  far  afield.  But 
the  young  sister  would  none  of  it. 

"  I  did  so  hope  all  summer  that  my  arms  and  neck 
would  be  fit  to  look  at  this  winter.  I  like  my  party 
dresses  with  short  sleeves  and  low  neck,  but  I  really 
cannot  go  about  all  winter  thrusting  their  bony  form- 
ation upon  the  public  eye." 

"Talking  of  bones,"  snapped  Georgiana,  "have 
you  seen  Valeria  lately  ?  They  tell  me  that  she  has 
grown  so  thin  that  she  poses  for  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
describes  the  sharpest  angles,  and  wears  ruffs  half  a 
yard  deep  at  her  neck." 

I  acknowledged  to  having  seen  Valeria  not  long 
before,  and  to  having  observed  that  she  really  had 
grown  thinner. 

"  How  did  she  do  it?"  spoke  Georgiana,  eagerly 
and  quickly. 

Whereupon  I  gave  the  list  of  the  baths,  and  the 
waters,  and  the  walks,  and  the  swims,  and  the  diet, 

"Ah,  that's  all  very  well,"  sneered  my  hostess, 
"  but  she  hasn't  told  you  all  She  has  some  secret 
remedy." 

"  Remedy,"  I  said;  "yes,  that  is  just  the  word. 
Obesity  is  an  obstinate  and  insidious  disease. "  I  had 
read  that  sentence  somewhere,  and  thought  it  a  rather 
well-turned  one,  but  never  had  hoped  for  so  good  an 
occasion  to  use  it. 

' '  Disease,  bosh  ! "  snarled  Georgiana,  "  it  is  a  sign 
of  good  living  and  good  temper.  I  wouldn't  lose  a 
pound,  not  a  single  pound.  They  tell  me  she  looks 
like  a  wrinkled  old  hag  anyhow,  since  she  got  thin." 

Once  more  I  reverted  to  the  ever-useful  theatre  for 
a  change  of  subject:  "Are  you  going  to  see  Mrs. 
Oatesin  '  The  Mascotte'?  " 

"  Oh,  of  course  ;  although  I  don't  suppose  she  will 
be  able  to  get  in  through  the  wings,  poor  little  thing, 
from  what  the  newspaper  men  say  about  the  '-ampli- 
tude of  her  curves.'  Such  impudence!  I  suppose 
my  friends  talk  about  the  amplitude  of  my  curves. 
That  is  the  only  trouble  of  being  fat — people  will 
make  jokes  about  you.  But  I  wouldn't  lose  a  pound 
— not  a  single  pound.  By  the  way,  have  you  seen 
Marion?  Well,  she  ?'s  a  fright.  If  I  were  as  thin  as 
she  is,  I  would  want  to  die  every  time  I  looked  in  the 
glass." 

"  What  did  she  do?"  I  asked,  at  last  beginning  to 
use  the  current  phrase. 

"  Well,  she  went  to  the  German  spa,  and  took  the 
treatment.  But  the  trouble  about  that  is,  as  soon  as 
you  leave  there  you  begin  to  fatten  up  again."  Geor- 
giana said  this  with  a  curious  air,  as  if  she  had  just 
solved  a  problem. 

"Why,  I  thought "  I  began. 

"  But  don't  dare  to  say  it,"  cried  she.  "  I  don't 
want  to  lose  a  single  pound.  But  oh,  Betsy,"  she 
moaned,  melting  intoa  part  of  the  truth,  "  I  do  wish 
Harry  would  get  a  little  stouter.  There's  no  use 
talking,  a  fat  woman  with  a  thin  husband  is  a  funny 
sight.  And  when  I  see  his  bones  all  sticking  out,  it 
makes  me  hate  him." 

"  What  do  you  do  ?  "  I  asked  yet  once  again. 

"  Oh,  I  do  everything,"  she  said.  "  I  make  him 
drink  whisky  and  cream  at  night,  and  beer  when  he's 
thirsty  ;  and  I  give  him  mall  for  a  tonic,  and  I  load 
his  bowl  of  mush  with  thick  cream  in  the  morning, 
and  I  pile  honey  afterward  upon  his  hot  cakes ;  but 
nothing  does  any  good.     What  would  you  do?  " 

I  gave  it  up. 

That  night,  as  I  folded  away  my  fancy  handker- 
chief for  a  future  occasion,  Jack  asked,  curiously  : 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  women  talk  about  when 
you  go  a-calling?" 

I  answered  nonchalantly,  "  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Of 
course,  Herbert  Spencer  on  education  is  a  favorite 
topic.  Then  sometimes  we  have  a  little  fly  at  the 
cradle  of  the  Aryan  race,  or  dip  into  a  bit  of  tran- 
scendentalism. Women  are  so  awfully  cultured  now- 
adays, Jack,  that  you  know  they  would  not  interest 
you."     And  he  believed  me.  BETSY  B. 


We  are  about  closing  up  the  pages  of  our  Christ- 
mas Annual.  A  portion  of  it  is  already  printed  and 
in  the  binders'  hands.  Next  week  we  will  give  the 
table  of  contents.  The  Annual  will  be  on  sale  about 
the  first  of  December.  Numbers  of  applications  for 
single  copies  reach  us  from  the  country,  but  unac- 
companied by  stamps  ;  those  sending  must  enclose 
postage.  To  recapitulate — the  Christmas  Annual 
will  consist  of  forty-four  pages  the  size  of  the  Argo- 
naut, it  will  contain  a  mass  of  bright,  crisp  reading 
matter  ;  it  will  be  sewed  and  trimmed,  and  it  will  be 
sold  for  ten  cents  per  copy, 


Emelie  Melville  has  captured  the  Bostonians.  It 
was  in  Boston  that  she  made  her  first  appearance,  at 
the  Howard,  where,  years  ago,  her  mother  was  a 
favorite  actress. 


— This  afternoon,  at  the  California  Thea- 
tre,  the  Oates  Comic  Opera  Troupe  begin  their  en- 
gagement with  "La  Mascotte."  Their  version  is 
not  the  one  already  Droduced  in  this  city.  It  is  said 
to  be  better  ;  it  could  not  be  worse.  The  costumes, 
properties;  etc,  have  been  brought  from  New  York. 
The  dress-circle  seats — advertised  last  week  at  one 
dollar — are  this  week  set  at  seventy-five  cents,  with  a 
reserved  seat.  These  popular  prices,  if  the  success 
of  Emerson  be  any  criterion,  ought  to  make  the  Oates 
season  a  success.  C.  H.  Goodwin,  late  of  the  Baldwin, 
is  manager. 

—  Emerson's  Minstrels,  at  the  Standard 
Theatre,  are  still  playing  to  crowded  houses.  On 
next  Monday  evening,  November  21st,  there  will  be 
an  advent  of  attractive  novelties.  Emerson  and 
Haverly  will  be  on  the  end,  and  Emerson  will  sing 
his  great  song,  "My  Grandfather's  Pants."  It  will 
also  mark  the  first  appearance  of  Tom  Sayers  and 
R.  G.  Allen.  The  latter  is  equal  to  Sam  Devere  in 
banjo-playing.  The  performance  will  conclude  with 
a  burlesque  on  "  Olivette." 


CCIV. — Thanksgiving,    November    24 — Bill  of   Fare 

for  Twelve  Persons. 

Eastern  Oysters  in  the  shell. 

French  Vegetable  Soup. 

Terrapin  a  la  Maryland.     Boiled  Herring. 

Chicken  Pie. 

Boiled  Ham,  Madeira  Sauce. 

Stewed  Mushrooms.     Oyster  Plant. 

Roman  Punch. 

Roast  Turkey,  New  England  Style. 

t  Boiled  Onions. 

Sweet  Potatoes.     Stewed  Cranberries. 

Potato  Salad. 

Crackers.     Gruyere  Cheese. 

Mince  Pie.  Pumpkin  Pie. 

Strawberries  and  Cream. 

Apples,    Pears,   Plums,    Bananas,    Japanese    Persimmons, 

Oranges,  and  Grapes. 

Walnuts,  Almonds,  Figs,  Prunes,  and  Raisins. 

Coffee  and  Wines. 

To  Make  Pumpkin    Pies. — Pare  and   steam   sufficient 

pumpkin  to  make  one  quart.     After  it  is  cooked  and  passed 

through  the   colander,  add    one   quart  of  boiling  milk,  two 

teaspoon fuls  of  salt,  three-fourths  of  a  grated  nutmeg,  two 

and  a  half  cupful-,  of  sugar,  four  eggs  ;  cinnamon,  ginger, 

and  allspice  to  taste.     Gradually  pour   the   boiling  milk  on 

the   pumpkin,  and   stir   continually ;    add    the  spices  and 

sugar.     When   perfectly   cold,  add   the   eggs,  well   beaten. 

Butter  deep  plates,  and   line   with   a  good  plain  paste  ;  fill 

with   the   mixture,  and   bake  in  a  moderate   oven  for  forty 

minutes. 

—  Catarrh  can  be  cured.  Being  a  poison- 
ous infection  of  the  entire  mucous  membrane,  the 
virus  can  be  only  reached  with  inoculative  elements, 
which  are  absorbed  by  and  incorporated  with  the  pur- 
ulent mucous.  Wei  De  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure  is  a 
constitutional  remedy,  as  reliable  as  vaccination  for 
small-pox.  Supplied  by  druggists,  or  delivered  by 
D.  B.  Dewey  &  Co.,  182  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  at 
$1  a  package.  Pamphlets,  with  full  explanations 
and  overwhelming  proofs,  mailed  free  to  anybody. 


—  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Centaur  Lini- 
mentshave  such  an  immense  sale,  for  they  always  re- 
lieve and  cure.  Whether  the  case  be  pain  in  the  back, 
rheumatism,  swellings,  burns,  strains,  sprains,  stiff 
joints,  or  galls,  upon  either  man  or  beast,  we  have 
seen  no  difference  in  the  result. 


BOOKS, 
STATIONERY, 
LEATHER  GOODS, 

-AK- 

Elegant,  Fresh,  and  Varied  Stock. 

Orders  promptly  attended  to  for 

WEDDING    INVITATIONS. 
BILLINGS, 

HARBOURNE 

&.  CO.'S, 

No.  3  Montgomery  Street. 


SHEET11 
MUSIC 


5000   Standard  and 
Popular  Pieces. 

J.B.O'CONNOR 

&  CO., 

)  2jVupo?itSt.,S.F, 


There  has  been  a  change  in  the  management  of 
the  California  under  the  Haverly  regime.  Mr.  Gus- 
tave  Frohman  and  Mr.  O.  G.  Bernard  will  not  be  in- 
terested in  the  California  Theatre.  They  originally 
offered  Mr.  J.  H.  Haverly  forty  per  cent,  of  the  pro- 
fits to  become  a  partner,  they  taking  all  the  risk. 
After  some  consideration  he  accepted  the  proposition, 
but  subsequently  took  the  lease  off  their  hands  en- 
tirely. He  pays  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a 
month  for  the  house. 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns— November  Styles. 

(TEND   STAMP   FOR   CATALOGUE. 
'-'    AGENCY.  184  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


C.  BEACH, 

BOOKSELLER    AND    STATIONER. 

New  Styles  In  Fancy  Stationery* 

Marcos  Ward's  Irish  Linen  Papeterles, 
Standard,  Miscellaneous,  and  Juvenile  Books, 

107  Montgomery  Street,  opp.  Occidental  Hotel 


CALIFORNIA    THEATRE. 

C.   H.   Goodwin Manager. 

THE  OPERATIC  EVENT  OF  THE  YEAR ! 


COMIC  OPERA!  COMIC  OPERA! 

BY    THE 

ALICE   OATES  COMIC  OPERA  CO. 

AT 

POPULAR  PRICES!  POPULAR  PRICES! 

COMMENCING 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  Nov,  19th, 

At  2  o'clock,   and 

EVERY    EYENING,    (SUNDAY  INCLUDED,) 

WITH 

AVDRAVS  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  OPEKA  KOI  FIX, 

"THE    MASCOTTE." 


PRICES  OF  ADJIISSIOI*.—  Dress  Circle  and  Orches- 
tra, including  Reserved  Seals,  75  cents  ;  Balcony,  50  cents ; 
Gallery,  25  cents.  Box-Office  now  open,  where  seats  may 
be  secured  six  days  in  advance. 


r?MERS0N'S    STANDARD     THEA- 
£->     TRE.  

Wm.  Emerson Manager 

I  EMERSON'S  MINSTRELS  !  ! 


FIRST  PART  WITH    EMERSON    AND  HAVERLY 
ON  THE  ENDS.     Finale, 

"THE   TRAMPS." 


BRUNO IN  NEW  SPECIALTIES. 


EMERSON  IN  HIS  SONG,  "  MY  GRANDFATHER'S 
PANTS." 


First   appearance   of   "Tom    Sayers"  and    H.    G.    Allen, 
(Banjoist.) 


To  conclude  with  a  Burlesque  on  "  Olivette." 


^TC   Cents  for  reserved  seat  in  Dress  Circle  or  Orchestra ; 
I  O  50  cents  Family  Circle  ;    Matinee,  50  and   25  cents. 


TiALDWIN  THEATRE. 

Thomas  Maguire Manager 


CONTINUED  SUCCESS   OF  THE  ENGAGEMENT 

OF 

JENNIE     LEE  ! 

First  Production  in  California  of  the  New  Comedy, 
"WHY,    CERT'XLY!" 


THIS  SATURDAY  EVENING NOV.  ioth, 

And  every  evening,   the  reigning   Boston  and  London  suc- 
cess, illustrative  of  the  aesthetic  craze,  entitled 

"THE    COLONEL," 

By  F.  C.  BURNAND,  by  arrangement  with  Mr.  Eric 
Bayley,  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre,  London,  with  en- 
tirely new  scenic  effects,  unique  and  characteristic  appoint- 
ments and  costumes,  from  original  designs  drawn  by  Du 
Maurier,  of  London,  the  celebrated  artist  of  Punch.  This 
comedy  has  already  reached  a  London  run  of  over  250  nights! 

FIRST  "COLONEL"  MATINEE, 
This  Saturday  at  2  o'clock. 

"  Why,    Cert'nly!" 


DOXEY 

Has  now  on  exhibition  a  complete 
line  of 

PRANG'S 

CHRISTMAS 

CARDS. 


He  is  also  preparing  a  fine  va- 
riety of  ARTISTIC  NOVELTIES  in 
Stationery  for  the  HOLIDAYS.  Slake 
your  selections  early,  before  the  as- 
sortment is  broken.  Also,  a  large 
stock   of 

STANDARD  BOOKS 

At  Reasonable  Prices,  at 

DOXEY'S 

FINE  STATIONERY  AND  BOOK  HOUSE, 

691  Market  Street. 

Nucleus  Building Opposite  Kearny  Street 


OPEN  EVENINGS. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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—  We  don't  know  why  it  is  that  ladies 
will  take  a  hearty  lunch  at  noon,  while  out  shopping, 
when  the  gents  are  content  to  drop  into  the  coffee- 
house where  the  pretty  waiter-girls  attend  to  their 
wants  ;  but  we  do  know  that  the  dear  creatures — our 
wives  and  sisters,  we  mean — somehow  all  go  to 
Swain's,  213  Sutter  Street 


—  Not  So  Bad  After  All.— It  is  a  matter 
of  much  gratification  to  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
to  feel  that  they  are  not  much  affected  whether  mining 
securities  are  up  or  down.  The  most  striking  proof 
is  that  as  many  elegant  things  are  purchased  now  as 
at  the  time  when  millions  were  so  easily  to  be  made. 
We  responded  to  a  circular  sent  out  by  Ackerman 
Bros.,  a  firm  on  Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets,  and  on 
being  invited  to  examine  their  elegant  and  costly 
goods,  we  were  surprised  to  find  an  array  of  articles 
equal  in  beauty  and  art  to  anything  we  had  ever  seen. 
We  learned  from  those  gentlemen  that  the  costliest 
articles  of  their  importation  this  year  have  already 
been  sold  for  delivery  on  Christmas  day.  A  bright 
outlook  certainly,  especially  as  most  of  these  articles 
are  very  costly,  some  ranging  as  high  as  a  thousand 
dollars. 

PRANG'S  XMAS  CARDS 

Have  again   appeared  in   the  art   and  bookstores, 
more  numerous  and  beautiful  than  ever. 


—  The  unprecedented  sale  obtained  by 
Pitcher's  Castoria  is  because  it  can  be  relied  upon  to 
regulate  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  children. 
Mothers  who  use  Castoria  have  bright  and  healthy 
children,  and  never  fretful  and  crying  ones. 


—  Spanish    or    French     Spoken    in    Three 
months  ;  new  method.     P.  O.  box  1574. 


—  It  is  impossible  for  a  woman  after  a 
faithful  course  of  treatment  with  Lydia  E.  Pinkham's 
Vegetable  Compound,  to  continue  to  suffer  with  a 
weakness  of  the  uterus.  Enclose  a  stamp  to  Mrs. 
Lydia  E.  Pinkham,  233  Western  Avenue,  Lynn, 
Massachusetts,  for  her  pamphlets. 


v-  Oil  Painting,  Water  Colors,  Crayon,  and 
Porcelain  Painting.  Class  lessons  from  55  a  month. 
Miss  Ryder,  126  Kearny  Street,  Thurlow  Block. 

—  Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store.)     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Go  TO  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery. 

—  C.  O.  Dean,  Dentist,  No.  126  Kearny  St., 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


VILLEDE  PARIS 


We  are  receiving  daily  direct 
from  Paris  the  very  latest  nov- 
elties in  DRY  GOODS  for  Fall 
and  Winter  wear. 

VERDIER,    MOREAU    &  CO. 

CITY   OF   PARIS. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF    BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  of  the  present 
time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  mailed  to  any  address. 


WOODWORTH,  SCHELL    <fc    CO., 


Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


LADIES   DESIRING 

HOSIERY  AND  UNDERWEAR 


-HAVE     NOW- 

AN  UNRIVALED  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  SUPPLYING 

-THEIR     NEEDS.- 

OUR     STOCK. 

Our  stock  of  these  goods  is  new  and  complete,  has  been  selected  with  the  utmost  care,  and  represents 
every  grade  of  goods  in  general  demand. 


OUR     PRICES 


Our  prices  are  marked  so  judiciously  that  we  believe  ourselves   safe  in  claiming  them  AS   LOW  AS 
ANY  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO,  AND  IN  MANY  INSTANCES  LOWER. 


A     SACRIFICE. 

A  well-known  wholesale  house,  finding  itself  overstocked  with  goods,  and  the  season  rapidly  passing 
by,  presented  us  with  an  opportunity  to  purchase  several  lines  of  hosiery  and  underwear  at  a  large  sacrifice. 
We  give  our  customers  the  benefit  of  this  purchase,  and 

REQUEST  ALL  TO  INSPECT  OUR  PRICES. 


DON'T    FAIL   TO    ATTEND    OUR 

Saturday  Evening  Surprise  Sale. 


WHITE,  GREY  &  CO. 

114   AND    116   KEARNY   STREET. 


RANDOLPH   &   CO. 

JEWELERS. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of  Watches  and 
Jewelry,  Nos.  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street, 
corner  Sutter,  San  Francisco. 


BOSTON  AND  CALIFORNIA 

DRESS    REFORM, 

(L;ite  Of  430  Sutler  Street,)  has  removed  to  326  Sutter  Street,  near  Dupont,  where  I  will  be  pleased  to  see  my  patrons, 
Worth  Under  Garments,  (specialty,)  Children's  Corset-Waists,  Cashmere  and  Merino  Union  Suits,  Shoulder- Brace*. 
Hygienic  Corsets,  Hose  and  Skirt  Supports,  Emancipation  Waists  and  Suits.     (SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR.) 

MRS.  M.  II.  OBER,  Sole  Agent,  32tt  Sutter  Street. 


116  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Nov.  11,  1881. 
The  undersigned  would  respectfully  call  the  attention 
ot  BOOK  BUYERS  and  the  public  in  general  to  their 
large  stock  of  Books,  imported  direct  from  LONDON 
for  the  HOLIDAY  TRADE,  consisting  of  Fine-Art,  Stand- 
ard, Poetical,  Classical,  Juvenile,  and  Miscellaneous 
Books,  in  every  style  of  binding,  carefully  selected  by 
Mr.  H.  II.  Moore,  the  well-known  bibliopole,  and  which 
we  oiler  at  very  LOW  PRICES.  A  call  is  respectfully 
solicited,  as  we  are  always  pleased  to  show  our  stock. 


H.  FAY  &  GO. 

Booksellers  and   Importers, 

116  POST  STREET. 


HEMME  &  LONG, 

PIANOS 


Sold   at  Lowest 

Prices  for  First-Class 

Instruments. 


From  the  Factory, 

1815  Washington  St., 

San  Francisco. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

MANUFACTURING  JEWELERS, 

Call  the  attention  of  the  PUBLIC  to  their  new  line 
of  NOVELTIES,  which  they  are  daily  receiving.  Hav- 
ingfalready  an  entirely  NEW  STOCK  OF  GOODS,  and 
the  most  complete  one  in  the  city,  we  solicit  an  inspec- 
tion of  our  STOCK  and  PRICES,  knowing  it  will  prove 
an  advantage  to  purchasers. 

We  have  on  hand  the  very  latest  designs  in  Watches, 
French  Clocks,  Opera  Glasses,  Silverware,  and  Fine 
Jewelry. 

Diamond  Mounting  a  specialty. 

AH  goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  no  deviation. 

118    SUTTER     STREET. 

(Of  tbe  late  Firm  of  BRA  VERM  AX  &  LEVY.) 


THE  OLDEST  DRY-COOPS  HOUSE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

We  are  now  selling  at.  the  lowest  rates  a  complete  assortment  of  Household  and  Domestic  Novelties,  Table  Damasks  and  Covers, 
Cretonnes  and  Towels;  also,  Lace  Curtains,  Lace  Bed  Sets,  Tidies,  and  everything  appropriate  to  Household  Decoration. 

J.  W.  DAVIDSON  &  CO. 
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THE  TUNEFUL   LIAR. 

Yankee  Doodle's  Pony. 
jfankee  Doodle  sent  across 

The  sea  a  little  pony 
To  win  a  "  ribbon  blue"  and  cross 

Qui  maty  pense  soit  honi  I 
Yankee  Doodle  said  :  "My  breed 

Of  running  horses  knocks  all ; 
And  if  you  doubt  it,  put  to  speed 

My  Iroquois  and  Foxhall." 

Yankee  Doodle  kept  his  ear 

To  the  cable  daily 
As  the  Derby  day  drew  near, 

News  awaiting  gayly. 
Soon  the  whisper  came  across  : 

"  Let  the  Stripes  and  Stars  be 
'Oisted— for  a  Yankee  'oss,     _ 

'Ang  it,  's  won  the  Darby. 

Yankee  Doodle  kept  it  up, 

And  into  his  basket 
Swept,  although  he  missed  the  Cup. 

The  "  Prince  of  Wales     at  Ascot. 
When  the  Briton  was  afraid, 

And  turned  a  timid  hedger, 
Yankee  Doodle,  undismayed, 

Plunged  in  and  won  the  Leger. 
Yankee  Doodle  crossed  the  Manche— 

That's  the  French  for  channel— 
Pour  voir  si  Foxhall  would,  Dimanche. 

Pan  out  well,  or  pan  ill. ' 
O'er  the  world  le  lendemain 

News  the  wires  did  carry, 
How  that  Yankee  dandy  man 

Had  won  the  Prix  de  Pans. 
Yankee  Doodle  was  to  view 

Yet  a  day  more  glorious  ; 
Higher  still  his  eagle  flew 

To  scream  his  scream  victorious. 
Foxhall— yes,  the  name  is  queer, 

But  a  lively  beast  is  he  which 
Carried  off  the  Cambridgeshire 

And  eke  the  Csesarirwitch. 

Yankee  Doodle  is  a  lad 
That  never  says  jam  satis  ; 
••  This,"  he  says,  "is  not  so  bad— 
For  a  beginning — that  is. " 
So  the  next  year's  Derby  to 

Tohn  Bull  seems  imperiled, 
As  he  looks  upon  a  two- 
Year-old  colt  called  Gerald. 

— New  York  World. 


Beware ! 
He  who  courts  and  goes  away 
May  live  to  court  another  day  T 
But  he  who  weds,  and  courts  girls  still. 
May  get  in  court  against  his  will. 

°  —Salem  Sunbeam. 


MRS.  LYDIA  E.  PiHKHiM,  OF  LYKH,  H&SS., 


HOTELS   AND    RESTAURANTS. 


BUSINESS   CARDS. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 


^Z&Zlbec-'V? ^-<s**S«**e- 


^a-**^-^ 


Three  Fissures. 
Three  fissures  went  opening  out  to  the  East, 

Past  the  East  Wall,  as  the  shaft  went  down, 
And  as  they  opened  the  ore  increased, 

And  the  news  went  spreading  all  over  town. 
For  men  must  work  while  the  world  s  asleep, 
And  the  bullion  yield  must  increase  to  keep 

The  stock  at  the  Bay  a-booming. 
Three  bankers  sat  in  Nevada  Block, 

And  they  told  their  wealth  as  the  sun  went  down- 
Their  wealth  in  bullion,  and  wealth  in  stock— 

And  read  the  news  from  Virginia  town. 
For  miners  work  while  the  world  s  asleep, 
And  the  bullion  yield  must  increase  to  keep 

The  stock  at  the  Bay  a-booming. 
Three  brokers  stood  in  the  noisy  street, 

And  they  cursed  their  luck  as  the  stock  went  down  . 
Each  hour  their  ruin  was  more  complete. 

And  nothing  came  from  Virginia  town. 
For  miners  must  work  while  the  worlds  asleep, 
And  men  must  starve,  and  women  must  weep, 

And  stock  is  seldom  booming. 
.  —  G.  H.  Jessop  tn  Puck. 


Hayes's  Ride. 
Out  from  the  West  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
Bringing  the  Norwichers  fresh  dismay, 
A  spirited  steed  through  the  village  bore 
A  pair  at  the  rate  of  2:40  or  more, 
Telling  the  age  of  good  morals  was  o'er, 
With  Rutherlord  breaking  the  Sabbath  day. 

They  flew  to  the  windows,  they  flocked  to  the  doors, 
They  peeped  through  the  blinds  of  the  dwellings  and 

stores,  .  ,. 

The  mother  turned  pale  as  she  thought  of  her  son,   ■ 
And  the  prudent  Miss  Prim  was  completely  undone  ; 
For  alas  and  alack,  that  any  should  say- 
It  was  Rutherford  breaking  the  Sabbath  day. 

Miss  Prudence  Persimmons  and  Priam  Patrition 
Were  wending  their  way  from  the  afternoon  mission, 
When  fancy  their  horror  on  reaching  the  cross 
Roads  to  be  nearly  run  over  by  two  men  and  a  hoss  ! 
O  woe  for  the  heathen  of  Djokjokartay, 
With  Rutherford  breaking  the  Sabbath  day. 

In  a  quiet  confab  Mr.  Seasongood  Sleek, 
And  Timothy  Tittlebat  Trumpeter  Trick, 
Were  busy  in  planning  some  nice  civil  service. 
When  all  of  a  start  they  grew  dreadfully  nervous. 
As  they  glanced  at  the  street,  where  they  saw  with 

dismay 
Their  Rutherford  breaking  the  Sabbath  day. 

The  Puritan  saint,  as  he  heard  the  rude  tread. 
Was  fain  to  arise  from  his  sanctified  bed  ; 
But  his  bones  were  so  shaken  with  holy  affright. 
They  refused  to  be  joined  to  each  other  aright. 
When  Gabriel  blows  there  may  be  sore  delay 
From  Rutherford's  breaking  the  Sabbath  day. 

— New  York  Sun. 


The    Wretch ! 
I  know  he's  an  old  bachelor,  a  horrid,  grumpy  thing. 

A  nasty,  spiteful,  cross-grained,  ugly  fright ! 
I  wish,  John,  that  such  callers  to  your  wife  you  would 
not  bring; 
You  know  as  well  as  1  do  it's  not  right 
Why  do  1  think  him  single?    Why?    Oh.  lohn,  I'll 
have  a  fit ! 
Did  you  not  hear,  you  stupid,  you  ?  He  called  dear 
baby— "It."  — A  Fond  Mother. 


LYDIA  E.    PINKHAM'S 

VEGETABLE  COMPOUND. 

la  a  Purine  Cure 
tor .11  ib... r,,!.,r„i  <W,,i..i.  "'.'J  "'£',:""" 

■  oeommoit  looiirbe.t  leiimlo  p«i>HloU<>"». 

BirilUllre  entirely  tlie  worst  form  ot Feinote Com- 
rlalnts,  oil  ovarian  troubles,  Jnilnmii.iili.in  and  ™«ra 
Jioo,  Falllne  sod  Dlsplooemenls,  .ml  U,e  consent 
Bplnal  TVeatae.s,  ami  1.  particularly  adapted  to  the 
Change  ot  Lite. 

It  irlll  dissolve  an.1  cjpel  tumors  from  ll.o  ntemsln  . 
,„  early  stage  ot  development  Tl.e  tendency  to  can- 
ccrousl.uniorBllierelscliecked  very  speedily  byitsnte. 

It  removes falnrness,  flatulency,  destroysnjl  crarioB 
for  stimulants,  and  relieves  weakness  ot  tie  stomach. 
It  cure.  Bloatlne,  Headache,,  Nervous  lustration, 
General  Debility,  Sleeplessness,  Depression  and  Indi- 

eTha°°tcellne  ot  bearing  down,  causing;  pain,  weight 
and  bactaebe,  is  always  permanently  cured  by  its  nee. 

It  will  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  act  in 
barmony  with  tbelaw.  that  govern  .ho  female  system. 

Forthocureot  Kidney  Complaints  ot  either  sextbi. 

TS'rS™  TECETAT.I.E  COM- 
pOCNDis  prepared  at  23  and  2=5  -Western  Arcane, 
Lynn.Mass.  Price  St  Stt  bottles  tor  85.  Sentbymail 
intheform  ot  pills,  alsointbe  form  ot  lozenges  on 
receipt  of  price,  $1  per  box  for  either.  ^".Ptatham 
freeiyanswers  all  letters  of  inquiry.  Send  for  pamph- 
let    Address  as  above.    Mention  Jftis  Paper. 

So  family  ebmld  be -without  LTDIAE.  PIKKHA1['S 
iivER  PILLS.  They  enre  constipation,  biliousness, 
and  torpidity  of  the  liver.    25  cents  per  box. 

S3-  Sold  by  all  Drngeists.  ^» 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,      02    MARKET   STREET. 


GEO.    W.    PRESCOTT.  IRVING    M.    SCOTT. 


H.  T.  SCOTT. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block   in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.    It  is  the  model  liotel  of  the  worm. 
It  is  tire  and  earthquake-proof.     It  has  live 

cess  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  Uinnilnatcu  by  the  electric  light,  its 
Immense  glass  roor,  its  broad  balconies,  its 
carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
feature  bituertounlinown  In  American  hotel  -. 
1-Bcsts  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  - 
n  the  city. 


the  finest 


PALACE    HOTEL  RESTAURANT. 


FIRST    CLASS    IN    ALL    RESPECTS. 

SHIFT  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 
for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     iS"Entrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.    D.   SHARON. 


ASSESSMENTS  AND  DIVIDENDS. 


PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Cor.  First  and  mission  Sts., 

P.  O.  Box,  2128.  SAN   FRANCISCO 


IRA    P.    RANKIN 


A.    P.    BRAYTON 


PACIFIC    IROi\    WORKS 

RANKIN,   BRAYTON    &   CO., 

I2J  to  132  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills,  Engines— 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc.,  etc 


f\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    Ob 

•*~^  the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
November  8,  1S81.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No  23)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (25c)  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  15,  1881,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  19,  32S  Montgomery  Street,  ban 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  be  closed  on 
November  o.  1S81,  at  3  P.  M.      JOSEPH  NASH,  Sec. 


.tflMIDT* 


AINAXAB ! 

The  Celebrated  Egyptian  Elixir  for 
the  Skin. 


JOS.  F.   FOKDEKEK. 

Manufacturer  of 

Galyaxized    Iron    Cornices, 

Chimney   Tops  and   Iron  Skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53  BEALE  STREET. 


ESTABLISHED   1852. 


A.  P.  HOTALING  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  J.  H.  CUTTER 

OLD   BOURBON   WHISKY, 

And  Importers  of 

FINE   WINES   AND    LIQUORS, 
429  and  431  Jackson  Street,        San  Francisco 


THE 

AJIERICAJN  SUGAR  REFEVERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

ANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 


M' 


4I2t=422      'f£^>f&<*J>  4IIt.423 
COMMERCIAL  <-    ^P       &CLAY   ST? 
SffANc^ 
S.F..COR.SACRAMENT0&SANS0MES'? 


The  Quickest,  Surest,  anil  Most  Potent  Skin 
Beantiner  in  the  world.  It  contain*  no  snb- 
stance  which  would  injure  the  most  delicate 
skin.  It  is  not  a  paint,  it  will  immediately 
niiiko  the  skin  fair,  soil,  and  brilliant,  and 
give  it  that  health  and  purity  which  no  amount 
of  art  can  imltnlc. 

J   A.  GIRARDIN  &.  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
27  ELLIS  STREET. 


OUR  BEST  REWARD. 

Winston.  Forsythe  Co.,  N,  C,  March  is,  1880. 

Gents—  t  desire  to  express  to  you  my  thanks  for 
I  your  wonderful  Hop  Bitters.  I  was  troubled  with 
I  dyspepsiafor  five  years  previous  to  commencing  the 
I  use  of  your  Hop  Bitters  some  sbt  months  ago.  My 
I  cure  has  been  wonderful.  I  am  pastor  of  the  First 
I  Methodist  Church  of  this  place,  ana  my  whole  con- 

fregntion  can  testify  to  the  great  virtue  of  your 
itters.         Vcryrespectfullv,     Rev.  H.  Ferhbee. 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  Feb.  3,  1880, 
Ho£  Sitters  Lo.:-\  think  it  my  duty  to  send  you 
I  a  recommend  tor  the  benefit  of  any  person  wishing 
I  to  know  whether  Hop  Bitters  are  good  or  not.     I 
I  Know  they  are  pood  for  general  debility  and  indi- 
j  gestion;  strengthen  the  neivous  system  and  make 
I  new  life.     I  recommend  my  patients  to  use  them. 
Dr.  A.Pratt  TreaterofChronicDiseases, 
Send  for  Circulars  of  Testimonials,  to 

hop  bitters  manufacturing  Co. 
I  Rochester  N   Y„  Toronto,  Ont,,  or  London,  Eng. 


RUBBER  HOSE 


GARDEN    HOSE 

Of  all  grades  and  sizes, 

I  HE  VERY  CHEAPEST  AND  VERY  BEST 

THE   CELEBRATED 

MALTESE    CROSS   HOSE, 

For  Garden  purposes  and  Fire  Departments. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  M'f  %  Co. 

JOHN    W.  TAYLOR,  Manager, 

iind  Market  Sts..  San  Francisco. 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOlPHE  LOW,  President. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 

Wholesale  flf.fi!  Order  for  House 
and  Retail  I  ,  1 1  11  I       or  Office  by 
Dealer    in  U  U  H  L  Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Jlining  Company. 

118    and    120    Beale    Street.    S.   F. 


Cornci-  Firsl 


THOMAS  PRICE, 


A.  VIGNIER, 

IMPORTER  OF 

FINE  FRENCH  WINES 

In  Glass  and  Wood. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Book  Hanniactnrera, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


C.  ADOLPHE   LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 
Street 
i3T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


CHEMICAL  LABORATORY,  ASSAY  Clarets,  Biirsundies,  Sauternes, 

OFFICE,  BULLION  ROOMS.  AND  ORE  FLOORS.  c|Mc      nnnM^C^      ETC, 


521  Sacramento   Street.   San  Francisco. 


FINE    COGNACS, 


"77ATCHES 

ALMOST  GIVEN  AIAY. 

OLE,  TWO  DOLLAR  WATCH. 


H.  L~  DODGE L,  H.  SWEENEY J    E.  KUGGLKS. 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Proyision  Dealers, 

and 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  11*  and  116  Market,  and  11  and  13  California  Sts. 


■sorEnel&Tid, 

*nhrr.fcerSor 

rwatchfcawhicn  hava 


1  the  crtrnm.™  practice  of  t*c  Gold  and  Silver  refli 
France.  Gemwnv-a^Swiu.-ri.-.ndti  nurchn.se  from       - 

tyor^ub^me^^^firm  P^0,;^11^  a;E.nod  condi[ion  aspo=9ihle. 
t,  some  of  them  beinff 


California  Sugar  Refl\er¥. 

OFFICE,      -  -      335  Blarket  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B,  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


workmeD  who  se  t  te  ivorlr  and  potthetn  i> 

rerrarSdTS^ffmS^Sf^^Vr"'"         ]tl"S"£ 

i.iBOOa.'"~'^:->i   '■"■«■•  r.-nr.-r-t...  ',-"'T^^'; 
""!e  'WS  B,!ree..S!  St&f  feterTi'SS 
evcrr°ca=etoget  tour  moncv"g  worth  and   m 
dr-al  more  than  the  trifline;  cost,  vrhile  In    ni"M 
V-t  a  °rl«i'.id  timck.-rer.     ^  h*vo  P"1  l,le 
™  ;•  point, Ti^-Wo  will  seed  auatch  hv  express 
Two  Watches  hr  c^-prc^f-r  3.75- 


ffl  mentasvouar 
"■  most  cases  a 


:  metal. 


■We 


ill  send  O 


*ateh  by  Rpi 


iTerj  Hnilf 


SPECIAL: 

r--t.-.7e  paid, for  T\ 
Two  Wa+ches 

Po-f.  OC?e  Order  or 

Order  at  oace,  ire  niil  sekct  tae  best  tvatches  for  you. 

WORLD  JIANrFACTtRISG  CO. 

JS8  Nassau  Street,  Sew  Vorfc 


HTNXISGTOJV,  HOPKIXS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 

Junction  Bush  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
55  to  58  K  Street,  Sacramento. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

X.   GRAY  &    CO., 


U  N 


D  E  R  T  A  K  E 

frll  Sacramento  Street. 


R  S, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C«     Xa     XCr*     K» 

Time  Schedule,  commencing  Tuesday,  Xovem- 
ber  1st.  l-ssi . 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO   AS  FOLLOWS: 


9.30  / 
*3.oo  p 
*4.oo  P 

S.OO  A 

3-3°  * 
8.00  i* 
*4.oo  P 
9.30,1 
4-30  P 
9.30  J 
8.00  A 


-3.30  I 
tS.oo  f 
"4.00  I 
9.30/ 
8.00  ^ 

5,00  r 
9.30  ^ 
8.00  t 


3-3° 

*4.00 

8.00 

3.00 

8.00 
9.30 

*3-oo 

t3.3° 
*4.oo 
3.30 
8.0O 


A.  M. 
P.  M. 
P.  M. 
A.  M. 
P.  M. 
A.  M. 
A.  M. 
P.  M. 
P.  M. 
P.  M- 
P.  M. 
A.  U. 
P.  II. 
.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


I        ARRIVE 
FROM 


.Antioch  and  Martinez. 


.  CaKstoga  and  Napa. 


J  Deming  and  \  Express 

\  East )  Emigrant 

-■El  Paso.  Texas 

(Gait  and  \  via  Livermore 

\  Stockton  )  via  Martinez 

. .  lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing. 

"  "      ({Sundays  only) 

. .  Lathrop  and  Merced 

..Los  Angeles  and  South 

..Livermoie  and  Niles 


-.Madera  and  Yosemite 

. .  Marysville  and  Chico 

. .  Niles^eealsoLivermorciNues) 

f  Ogden  and  )_  Express 

"J  East (  Emigrant 

. .  Redding  and  Red  Eluff 

{  Sacramento,  \  via  Livermore. . . 
\  Colfax,    and  \  via  Benicia. 

(  Alta J  via  Benicia. 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers 

..San  Jose  and  Niles 


.Vallejo. 


(t  Sundays  only) 


.Virginia  City. 
.Woodland.. .. , 


Willows  and  Williams. . 


■0.00  A.  m.    . .  willows  ana  v>  i»i 

Train  leaving  San   Francisco 

Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden" 

Rmwcc   ffnm     **  Ti^mtntf"  fit    Xni 


2.35  P.  M. 
*I0.05  A.  M. 
*12.35   P.   M. 

7-35  p.  w. 

II.35  A.  M. 
7-35  P.  M- 

*I0.05  A.  M. 
2.35  P-  M. 
6- 05  A.  M. 

2.35  P.  M. 

6.05  P.  M. 

*  12.35  P-  M. 

6.05  P.  M. 

11.35  A.M. 

•lZ.35  P.  M. 
2.35  P-  M. 
6.O3  P.  M. 
8.35  A.  H. 

z-35  P-  -« 
7-35  P.  M- 
4.05  P.  M. 

II.35  A-  M- 
6.05  A.  M. 
7-35  P-  M- 
6.05  P.  M. 
7-35  P-  M. 

11.35  A.  «. 

*6.CO  A.  M. 
4.05  P.  M. 
9.35  A.  M. 
7.35  P.  M. 
2-35  P-  M- 

*I0.05  A.  M. 
Jll.35  A.  M. 

-12.35  P.  M. 
11-35  A.M. 
11-35  A.  M. 

*7-35  P-  M. 
*7-35  P-  M- 


irain  leaving  aan  rrancisco  at  9.30  A.  m- 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  San  Pablo 
express  from  "  Deming  "  at  -Antioch. 


should   meet 
also,  Pacific 


FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO.    DAILY. 
To    EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.io,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,    10.30, 

11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00,  8.10,9.20, 

10.40,  *u.45- 
To  ALAMEDA — M6.10,    7,00,   *t7-3o,  8.00,   '18.30,    9.00, 
19,30,   10.00,  11.00,   12.C0,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  *t3.3o,  4.00, 

*t4-30,  5.00,    't5-3o  6.00,  *t6-30,  *7-oo,  8.10,  9.20,  10.40, 

•11.45. 
To  BERKELEY — 7.30,  8. 30,  9.30,  10.30,  11.30,   1.00,  3.00 

4.00.  5.00,  6.00,  *6-io. 
.WEST  BERKELEY— *6.io,  8.00,   10.00,    12.00,1.30, 

3- 3o,  4-3°,  5- 3°,  *6-3<>- 

TO   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— '5.20,  *6.oo,  6.50,  and 

on  the  24th  and  54th  minute  of  each  hour  (excepting  2.24, 

p.  m.)  from  7.24  a.  m.  to  6.54  p.  M.,  (inclusive,)  8.00,  9.10, 

10.30. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— "5.10,   *5.5o,   6.40,    7.44,    8.44 

9.44.    io-44.     "-44.     12.44,    1-44.     2-44,    3-44.     4-44.     5-44 

6.44,  7.50,  9. co,  10.20. 
From   ALAMEDA — '5.00,   *5. 40,  6.25,  7.00,  *t7-30,  8.00, 

*t3.30,  9.00,    't9-3o,  10.00,    *tio.30,   11.00,    12.00,    1.00, 

3.00,  '{3.30,  4.00,  M4-3°j  5.00,  *!5,30,  6.00,  *!6-30,  '7.20, 

**7-3Q.  8*30,  0.55. 
From  BERKELEY — *5-40,  *6.jo,    7.30,   8,30.  9.30,    10.30 

11.30,   1. 00.  3-00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY — "5.40,  '6.30,  8.00.  10.00,  12.00 

t-3°.  3-3<>.  4-30.5-30.  *6-3o. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7.»5,  9.15,  n.15,  1.15,  2 

5-15- 
From  OAKLAND — *6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15.  2.15,  4.15. 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (')  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 


"Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F, 


A  N.  TOWNE, 

General  Sup't. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag'L 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


p»RAI  LROAD.-<?  } 

BROAD    GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT 
Commencing  Tuesday,  November  1,   iS3i,   and   until 

FURTHER   NOTICE, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and    Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


t6-50  a.  M. 
8.30  A.  M. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 
*3-30  P,   M. 

4.30  p.  II. 

6.3O  P.  M. 
8.3O  A.  M. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 
3.3O  P.  M. 
4.30  P.  M. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 
*3-30  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


.San    Mateo,  Redwood,  and  { 
Menlo   Park f 


.  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 
. . .  Principal  Way  Stations .  - 

.Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.  \ 

and  Monterey ) 

.Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos 

.Watsonville,  Aptos,  Soquel,  ) 
and  Santa  Cruz. ) 


.  Salinas,  Solcdad,  and  Way  \ 
Stations f 


t5-04 


10.02  t 
9.05  j 
6.40  i 

3-37  I 
6.02  i 

10.02  j 
9.05 
6.02 

'10.02 
6.02 


A.   H. 

P.    M. 


*"Sundays  excepted. 

tSportsmen's  special  train,  Sundays  only. 


Stage  connections  are  made  daily  with  the  10.40  a.  m. 
train,  except  Pescadero  stages  via  San'Mateo,  which  con- 
nect with  S.30  a.  m.  train. 

Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  ?.  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

33T  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  0.30  a.  m. 


WILLIAMS,     DDIOXD    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,   Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders*  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


A 


S.  &   G.  GUMP, 

581    and   583  Market  Street,  S.  P., 

Manufacturers  of 

Mirrors,  Cornices,  Hardwood  Mantles,  Picture 

Frames,  and  Erlc-a-ISrac. 

IMPORTERS  of  GOUPIL'S  ENGRAVINGS,  CHRO- 
MOS,  PHOTOGRAPHS,  ETC. 


L.   D.   Latimer. 


W.m.   W.   Mokkov, 


LATIMER   &   MORROW, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

Boouis  75,  76,  and  77  Xeraria  Block. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


w> 


S.  P.  UOLLIiVS  &  CO. 

'HOLES ALE    AND    RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Cl^ampagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  5"  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.   F. 


J.  M.  BIFFIXCTON, 

MINING     SECRETARY. 

309  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery,  second 

floor,  over  ./Etna  Insurance  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


/ 


TIBER,  HAKKKK  &  CO. 

■M PORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco, 


Apollinaris 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"  Its  purify  offers  the  best  security  against  the 
dangers  which  in  rural  districts,  as  in  towns  and 
cities,  are  common  to  most  of  the  ordinary  drinking 
waters  there."       London  Medical  Record. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  9  MILLIONS. 

Of  alt  Grocers,  Druggists,  6°  Alcn.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF     IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE    BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

533  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


C  P.  SHEFFIELD.  N.  W    SPAULDING. 


J.  PATTERSON 


INSURANCE. 


BRITISH    A\D    FOREIGN 

marine  Insurance  Co.,  Limited. 

Capital  Subscribed $5,000,000 

Capital  Paid  lp 1,000,000 

Cash  Reserve  Fund  (in  addition  to  capital)   1,031,741 


Pacific  Department 
LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Capital S7.WD.0tHi 

Cash  Assets 1,826,943 


MANCHESTER 
Fire   Insurance  Company, 

OF  MANCHESTER. 

Capital $5,000,000 

Cash  Assets 1,288,367 


BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

316  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PHENIX  ASSURANCE  CO., 

OF   LONDON,    ENGLAND, 

INCORPORATED   1782. 

UNITED  STATES ESTABLISHED  1804. 

$64,000,000  Paid  Fire  Losses. 


BANKING. 


T 


HE   NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bo7tds 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


IT  HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,ooo,ool 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Bvron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Banb  ol 
California ;  Boston,  TremoBt  National  Bank ; 
Chicago,  I  nioii  National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank  ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  London,  N.  M.  Botbschild  A 
Sons  :  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Eraw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort  nan- Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam^  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Gotebery,  Christiana, 
Loca.no,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Sbang- 
hae,  Yokohama. 


BRITISH  AMERICA 

ASSURANCE  CO., INCORPORATED  1833 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  CO., 

OF  TORONTO,  INCORPORATED  1851. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


°m^-st 


17  and  10  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco7 


AGENCY  FOR 
L.L.  Smith's  Imitation  Stadjed 

GLASS   PAPER, 

Room  30.  Thurlow  Block. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETOX.  Auctioneer 

JOHX  MIDDLBTON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTiO  N  E  ERS, 

116  Montgoinery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block,  SAN   FRANCISCO 


WOMEN'S 

CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION, 

Five-Cent  Coffee   House,   and   Free 

Reading  Room. 

629  Sacramento  Street,  between    Kearny  and  Montgomery. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

■ASSAVERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


/- 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

MPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

Liquor    Dealers.    322"324    FRONT    STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


S3T  Risks  taken  throughout  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Fair  Bates.;L Liberal  Adjustments. 

BUTLER    &    HALDAN, 

Geueral  Agents,  413   California  Street. 

COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON.  Secretary. 

fJOME  MUTUAL 

tt  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1S80 jgijo6  34 

PRESIDENT.... J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE   CO., 

of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON   ASSURANCE  CORPORA  TJON  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
AORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  at  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANYot  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  Capital $37,09£,750 

Aggregate  Assets 4I,S96,933 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE   BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


^uxiyM 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

3fanos 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER. 

SUPERIOR    TO   ALL    OTHER    LAXATIVES. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathar- 
tic in  cases  of  constipation  and  sluggish 
liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassful  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Deals  rs. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


C.      J    HUTCHINSON" 


H.    R.    MANN 


HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts, 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L,  Chalmers,  Z,  P.  Clark,  J.  C.  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters, 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


DACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail  for 
YOKOHAMA    AND    UO\«.KO\<..    CITY    OF  RIO 
DE  JANEIRO,   Nl-v.  22,  at  2  p.  m. 
Excursion  TickeLs  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  Special  Rates. 

For  SEW  lyltk  via  Panama,  GRANADA,  Nov. 
19,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  taking  freight  and  passengers  at  MA- 
ZAILAN,  SAN  BLAS,  MANZANILLO,  and  ACA- 
PULCO,  and  via  Acapulco  to  Lower  Mexican  and  Central 
American  pons,  calling  at  SAN  J  OSE  DE  GUATEMALA 
and  LA  LI  BE  RTAD  to  land  passengt-s  and  mails. 

Fare  to  \ewlork- Cabin,  $139; Steerage,  $<k»; 

Tickets  to  and  from  Europe  by  any  line  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  rates ;  also,  lor  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports. 

For  HOMtLI  LI  .  AUkLAM),  and  MD.M-I, 
CITY  OF  NEW  YuRK,  Nov.  19,  at  2  p.  m.,  or  on  arrival 
of  the  English  mails.  Ten  Dollars  additional  is  charged 
for  upper  cabin  passage.  Round-the-world-trip  tickets,  via 
New  Zealand  and  Australia,  $650. 

Tickets  must  be  purchased  at  least  one  hour  before  time 
of  sailing.  For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner 
First  ana  Brannan  btreets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Saturday,  Dec.  3.        Wednesday,  Dec.  21 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streei 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


P 


•ACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  thi^  Company  will  sail  from  Eroadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  pom, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W.  T., 
with  steamer  Eureka  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  ioth,  i5ch, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  November  5th,  13th,  21st,  29th,  and  every  eighth 
day  thereafter. 

For  POIN1  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  November 
7th,  21st,  December  5th,  19th,  and  every  second  Monday 
thereafter. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  S:  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


T$o.  310  Sansome  Street1 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


GOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED  the 
Author.     A   new   and   ercat   Medical 
Work,  warranted  the  best  and  cheap- 
est, indispensable  to  every  man,  enti- 
tled   "The   Science  of   Life,  or  Self- 
Pieservation ;"    bound    in    the    finest 
French  muslin,  embossed,  full  gilt,  300 
pp.,    contains  beautiful  steel   engrav- 
ings, 125  prescriptions,  priceonly  Si. 25 
sent  by  mail ;  illustrated  sample  6  cts. 
TTVTnTirr-  "lllll  VOI*!  V  Send   now.     Address  Peabody  Medi- 
tiiUW      inlOIiLl-cal   Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  H.  Parker, 
No.  4  Bulfinch  street,  Boston. 


J 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


.EstaBliahea. 

1863. 

CapitalStocli 
S1QOO.OOO.OQ 
'Surplus  459,233.03 


ft  5,000,000- 

PACIFIC  BH~A-2>a"03EX, 

431  California.  St.,  San  Francisco. 

GEO.  P.  DORNIN *MOT 

*VM.  SEXTON Ass't  Mans* ;.■ 

O  I  t  y     Department, 

216  Sanseme  street, 

VAN  TAB3FX.  TOY  ft  TO Aleuts 


.    BERTELING  S    PATENT. 


$2.00 
$2.50 


$3.00 


LJVYS  THE  FINEST  SPECTACLES 

"^-^     in  existence.     Jt3T  The  only  Opticians  on  the  .coast 
who  make  Spectacle  Lenses  to  order, 

BE11TELIXG   .t    fflTBV,    Scientific    Optl<  i;tn% 
427  Kearny  St.,  between  Pine  and  California. 
£3T  Beware  of  FRAUDS,  who  tell  you  they  make  Spec- 
tacle Lenses,  as  we  are  the  ONLY  OPTICIANS  on  this 
coast  who  do.  __^ 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  GO 


Invite  their  customers  and  the  public  in  general  to  visit 
their  establishment,  where  an  extensive  stock  of  ele- 
gant goods  can  be  seen.  Our  collection  includes  the 
largest  variety  of  the  latest  novelties  in  JEWELRY, 
DIAMOND  WORK,  WATCHES,  FRENCH  CLOCKS, 
SILVERWARE,  and  especially  in  FINE  FANCY 
PRECIOUS  STONES  and  PEARLS,  which  we  offer  at 
such  low  prices  as  to  defy  any  competition. 

An  examination  of  our  stock  will  not  incur  any  obligation 
to  purchase. 

LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

(Successors  to  BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY,) 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


DECKER 
PIANOS 

SQUARE,  GRAND  AND  UPRIGHT 
KOHLER  &  CHASE,   Agents, 

139    POST   STREET. 


PURAL§|CHANPAJ 


EX^A 


Dl»y 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.CAL 


tfttj6& 


MOTT'S 
NEW  YORK  CIDER 


HOLIDAY  GOODS. 

We  have  just  received  Elegant  Silks  and  Satins.  Striped  Moire,  Satin 
and    Horded    Stripes,    Satin  and  Watered   Stripes,    Brocades, 
Black  and  Colored  Velvets,  Plushes,  Satin  de  Lyons, 
Satin  niarveleau,   Rhademes,    Surah  Silks 
and  Satins,  all  of  the  finest  quali- 
ties and  newest  styles. 


RUSSIA   LEATHER   GOODS. 

Purses,  Card-Cases,  Bill-Books,   Letter-Cases,   Bags,  Toilet-Cases,  Fancy 
Articles,     imported    expressly    for    the     HOLIDAY     TRADE. 


FOSTER   KID   GLOVES. 

We  have  in    stock  COO    dozen  real   foster  Hid    Gloves,    and  are 

prepared  to  fill  orders  for  these  popular  Gloves., 


DOANE  &  HENSHELWOOD. 

132  KEARNY  STREET,  THURLOW  BLOCK. 


MUSICAL 


M. 


y.  PAILLARD  &*  CO.,  23  Dupout  Street,  San  Francisco,  Manufacture} s  and 
Importers.     A.  E.  JUILLERAT,  Exclusive  Agent.     Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


FALL  STYLE  HATS  1 1 

The  Largest  Stock  of  FALL  Novelties  in  MEN'S,  YOUTH'S,  and 
CHILDREN'S  HATS  in  all  shades,  offered  by 

HERRMANN 


RATTAN  CHAIRS 


TAs  an  appropriate  CHK1STMA&GIFT,  nothing 
Is  more  acceptable  than  one  of  our  K ATT AX 
lEOCIilN'G  or  EASY  CHAIRS.  We  have  now  In 
stock  the  largest  assortment  of  beautiful  de- 
signs ever  Imported  iu  this  city. 


Manufactured  by  S.  It.  A  J.  C.  Mott at  their 
Mills  in  Madison  County,  X.  V.,  being  Pure  Ap- 
ple Juice,  contains  plenty  of  natural  fruit  acid 
ami  just  enough  spirit  to  be  tonic,  and  is  par- 
ticularly recommended  for  its  well  known  ac- 
tion on  the  Llverand  Stomach.  A  glassful  taken 
before  or  during  meals  will  do  more  for  im- 
paired digestion  than  any  medicines.  It  Is  not 
Intoxicating,  and  is  at  all  times  a  pleasant  fam- 
ily beverage  or  tipple  at  the  bar.    Try  It. 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  grocers  and  wine- 
dealers. 

TITCOMB  &  CO., 
Sole  Agents,  No.  20.5  Sacramento  Street,   S.  F. 


For  CLEANING  and  POLISHING 

Silverware,   -.-jS^^^^iik^^^^         Brass 
Nickel    Plate  ^OQBEmTxCE  aUd 

on  Stoves.       ":'0  ■  Copperwarc. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110  to  118  Battery  Street. 


DRINK 


336  KEARNY  ST.,  NEAR  PINE. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 


Capital,       - 

Assets,  December  31, 1880, 


$750,000 
$1,160,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS   BOLL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.   CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


MILWAUKEE 


This  Cnt  "represents  IADTS  FKANKLIX 
ROCKER,  No.  471,  $8.50. 

Send  your  address,  and  we  will  mail  a  CAT- 
ALOGUE, from  which  yon  can  select  as  well  as 
if  you  visited  our  store. 

WAKEFIELD  RATTAN  CO. 

644  Market  Street. 


J.  H.  TOBIN, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

114  MONTGOMERY  ST., 
Under  Occidental  Hotel, 

San  Francisco. 


Fall  and  Winter  Styles  in  Large  Va- 
riety now  On  Hand. 


Pebble  Spegtacles  ! 


MULLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental   Hotel. 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Years. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    j&"Two  Hours  Notice. 

«5©-    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
oughly diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


JAMES  C.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

No.  635  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 
IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 
^     fumery.  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods  Toilet  Articles,  etc. 


RUPTURE 


Cured.  Greatest  Invaatiji 
of  the  age.  PiEucii&Si  rt 
704  Sac  St.,  San  F;an.  Cm. 


BEER. 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  IX.     NO.  22. 


SAN   FRANCISCO.    NOVEMBER    26,    1881. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


A    DUEL    IN   THE    DARK. 


How  a  Rebel  Lieutenant  Crushed  a  Virginia  Wild-flower  with  his  Heel 


I  was  spending  the  summer  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia, 
having  thrown  aside  the  cares  of  business  for  a  season  of 
rest.  I  had  visited,  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  my  stay, 
several  localities  of  interest  under  the  guidance  of  a  singu- 
lar old  mountaineer  called  "Joe."  I  had  studied  Joe  closely 
for  some  time,  but  had  been  unable  to  extract  a  dozen  words 
from  him.  He  had  an  exceedingly  mild-mannered  visage, 
marked  prominently  by  a  huge  nose  and  full,  watery,  blue 
eyes,  which  had  a  good-natured  look  at  times,  and  never  a  hint 
of  ferocity  in  them  ;  yet  one  evening  he  told  me  a  story 
whose  savage  climax  chilled  my  blood.  We  had  re- 
turned to  camp,  and  were  smoking  our  pipes  in  front  of  a 
cheerful  pine  blaze. 

"  Mebbe  ye  hev  noticed  ez  how  I  wuz  uncommon  quiet 
sence  we  started  this  mornin',"  said  Joe  to  me.  "  Wall,  I've 
been  thinkin',  an'  it's  troublin'  me,  an'  mebbe  it'll  do  me 
good  ter  tell  ye.  That  trail  we  had  ter  take  to-day  I  gin'ly 
keeps  clar  uv  ef  I  kin  ;  fur  about  an  hour  ahead,  half  a  mile 
up  the  mounting — ye'Il  see  it  in  the  mornin',  ez  soon  ez  we 
git  out  o'  the  bush — thar  stans  a  small  stun  house,  the  only 
house  within  miles  uv  us.  Thet's  what  hez  kep'  me  thinkin'. 
I  was  born  jest  over  the  mounting,  an'  until  the  war  came  I 
wuz  never  more'n  twenty  miles  away  from  thet  spot  ;  an'  the 
Lord  ud  'a'  been  kinder  ef  he  never  let  me  see  the  place  at 
all.  I  growed  up  thar  ez  frisky  ez  a  young  buck,  an' jes' 
about  ez  shy  uv  the  human  fambly.  Mam  died  when  I  wuz 
a  leetle  kid,  an3  pap  an'  me  lived  on  alone,  never  seein' 
nothin  o3  nobody,  'cept  two  or  three  neighbor's  famblies.  But 
they  wuz  all  growed  up,  so  it  happened  I  never  seed  boy  or 
gal  o'  my  own  age  till  one  day — jes'  let  me  go  easy,  it's  hard 
gittin'  over  thet  place. 

"Wall,  when  I  wuz  nigh  fifteen  year  old,  I  wuz  skirmishin' 
over  the  mounting  one  day  with  my  rifle — I  was  about 
ez  handy  ez  pap  with  thet — an'  'eluded  ter  go  roun3  by  thet 
house  I  war  tellin'  uv,  which  I  knowed  wuz  jes'  built,  but 
didn't  know  nothin'  o'  who  was  livin'  thar.  Ez  I  come  out 
uv  a  leetle  thicket,  an' jumped  down  a  ledge  o'  rocks  nigh  an 
old  oak-tree,  thar  wuz  a  sight  !  I  seemed  sort  o'  stunned,  an' 
I'm  etarnally  blistered  ef  I  didn't  let  my  rifle  drop  right 
onter  the  groun'.  Ez  she  struck  the  rock  she  went  off.  Thar 
was  a  little  screech,  an'  the  nex'  minute  I  made  a  ten-fut  leap 
an'  caught  in  my  arms — wall,  ye  see  it  wuz  a  gal  thet  guv  me 
the  skeer,  an'  I  didn't  know  but  the  bullet  from  my  old  rifle 
hed  killed  her.  So  thar  I  stood,  a  tremblin',  an'  shiverin', 
an'  tryin  mighty  hard  ter  swaller,  till  she  opened  her  eyes. 
She  hed  sort  o'  fainted  like.  An'  then  I  staggered  off  a  step 
or  two,  an'  shivered  an'  shuk  harder'n  ever.  But  them  wo- 
men critter's  ways  is  alters  onaccountable,  ye  know,  an'  the 
nex'  minute  thet  gal  broke  out  inter  the  pooties3  larf.  Lord, 
it  jes'  melted,  an'  run  down  inter  my  ears,  an'  bless  me  ef  it's 
all  out  yet.  Then  she  spoke — fur  she  seed  I  wuz  affeared — 
and  her  words  sounded  like  the  tinkle  o'  the  water  from  the 
spring,  ez  ye  hears  it  dripping  from  the  rock  down  inter  the 
pond  out  thar. 

"Wall,  she  wuzn't  hurt  a  mite,  ye  see.  An'  she  telled  me 
so  over  an'  over  ag'in,  an'  larfed  at  me  till  the  tears  come 
inter  her  pooty  brown  eyes.  Bumbye  I  found  my  tongue,  an' 
said  a  few  words  atween  whiles,  but  the  worship  mus'a  been 
shinin'  out  o'  my  eyes  all  the  time.  An'  I  didn't  talk  no 
great,  nohow.  She  telled  me  about  her  old  home  ;  an'  how 
her  father  was  rich  once,  but  he'd  lost  his  property,  an' 
seemed  ter  be  angry  with  the  hull  world,  an'  not  ter  love  any- 
body but  her.  In  my  heart  I  didn't  blame  him  fur  thet  last. 
She  warn't  more'n  a  dozen  year  old,  but  she  talked  ez  pooty 
ez  a  book,  an'  she  seemed  bound  to  drive  away  my  shyness. 
Pooty  soon  her  father  came  out  ter  find  her,  an'  ez  she  ran 
ter  kiss  him,  I  seed  thet  he  wuz  pale  an'  sick-like,  but  I  sort 
o'  felt  he  mus'  be  the  happiest  man  in  the  mountings  fur  all 
thet,  ter  hev  her  white  arms  clinging  roun'  his  neck.  He 
looked  hard  at  me,  till  she  said  : 

"  'This  is  Joe,  my  new  friend  ;  and  I  want  so  much  you 
should  like  him,  for  I  know  he's  kind  and  true.' 

"  Bless  her  sweet  heart,  I  couldn't  say  nothin',  but  jes' stood 
thar  stammerin'  till  her  father  took  me  by  the  hand  an'  said 
a  few  kind  words.  It  showed  her  presence  o'  mind  thet  she 
didn't  say  nothin'  'bout  my  gun  goin'  off.  Yer  see,  her  father 
would  'a'  felt  like  shootin'  me,  an'  no  wonder.  Wall,  I  s'pose 
he  made  up  his  mind  it  ud  be  a  good  thing  fur  his  leetle  gal 
ter  hev  a  sort  o'  playmate,  an'  thet  I  wuz  homely  an'  honest 
enough  to  make  it  safe ;  so  he  axed  me  ter  come  over  once  in 
a  while  ter  see  'em.  An',  Lord  bless  ye,  I  hedn't  a  thought 
o'  wrong  in  them  days,  so  he  judged  me  right  enough.  So  I 
got  right  well  acquainted  thar  ;  an',  ez  they  didn't  make 
friends  with  no  one  else  roun',  we  got  ter  be  like  brother  'n 
sister.  Most  every  pleasant  day  till  snow  fell  we  used  to  be 
together,  wanderin'  through  the  woods  an*  over  the  rocks. 
She  wuz  mighty  fond  o'  flowers,  an'  I  risked  my  neck  many 
a  time  ter  git  some  leetle  blossom  she  wanted.  When  we 
got  home,  she  was  allers  loaded  down  with  jasmine  blos- 
soms, an'  wax-weed,  an'  medder-beauties,  an'  sech.  Lord 
bless  ye,  she'd  pick  the  commonest  weeds  an' grasses,  an' 
put  'em  togelher  so  they'd  look  hansum.  How  I  used  ter 
watch  fur  the  fust  blossoms,  uv  every  sort,  an'  how  my  heart 
used  to  thump  at  her  pooty  ways  uv  takin'  on  over  'em. 
Whenever  I  brought  'm  thet  way,  I  used  ter  kiss  'em  afore 


I  got  in  sight  uv  her.     Fur  ye  mus'  begin  ter  see  what  hap- 
pened afore  five  years  hed  gone  by. 

"  I  never  called  it  love,  fur  I  never  knew  what  it  war  my- 
self. An'  I  never  telled  her  a  word  uv  how  she  war  sweeter 
ter  me  'n  life,  though  she  mus'  'a'  knowed  I'd 'a' given  thet  fur 
her  any  minute.  In  course  she  knowed  I  liked  her,  but  I 
s'pose  she  thought  it  war  the  same  way  she  liked  me.  But, 
ye  see,  I  knowed  she  war  too  good  fur  me,  an'  so  I  never  let 
myself  think  uv  her  ez  bein'  my  wife. 

"  I  'spose  the  war  had  been  goin'  on  nigh  two  year  afore 
we  knowed  much  about  it.  It  never  come  nigh  us,  an'  I 
didn't  consarn  myself  much  about  it  nohow.  But  the  morn- 
in' thet  news  come  thet  Stonewall  wuz  dead,  Nannie — thet 
wuz  her  name — said  ter  me  : 
"  'Joe,  why  don't  you  go  ter  the  war  ?' 
"  It  struck  me  all  uv  a  sudden,  an'  I  didn't  say  nothin1,  fur 
I  wuz  thinkin'  how  'twould  be  ter  go  away  from  her.  An'  I 
felt  like  a  big  cloud  hed  darkened  the  sun  at  noon.  But  the 
very  nex'  day  a  squad  uv  sojers  came  ridin'  up  the  mount- 
ing. They  wuz  arter  recruits,  ye  see,  an'  they  camped 
more'n  a  week  nigh  Nannie's  house,  while  they  scouted  roun' 
the  country.  Thar  wuz  a  young  leftenant  commandin'  'em, 
an'  I  don't  know  why  it  wuz,  but  I  felt  sort  o'  chilly-like.  I 
kinder  shook  the  fust  time  I  sot  eyes  on  him.  It  war 
mighty  cur'ous,  fur  I  warn't  never  afeared  o'  man  or  beast. 
I  seed  Nannie  eyein'  him  with  a  shy,  eager  look  in  her  eyes, 
an'  I  knowed  she  never  seed  sech  a  hansum  chap  afore, 
though,  Lord  bless  you,  no  man  could  'a3  been  too  hansum  to 
mate  with  her. 

"  I  felt  sort  o'  numb  an'  cold  fur  a  good  many  days.  So  I 
stayed  home  most  uv  the  time,  and  only  kep'  up  a  stupid 
wonderin'  why  the  Lord  hedn't  guv  me  some  o'  thet  beauty 
I  knowed  Nannie  admired  so.  An'  I  come  nigh  cussin'  the 
hull  univarse  thet  time,  everything  seemed  so  dark  ter  me. 
"  Wall,  every  night,  while  the  sojers  wuz  thar,  I  wuz  prowl- 
in3  round  the  mounting,  over  on  the  ledge,  where  I  could 
keep  Nannie's  house  in  sight.  I  couldn't  sleep  no  how.  Thar 
warn't  no  use  tiyin'.  An'  it  sort  o'  eased  me  ter  hev  my  eyes 
pinted  toward  the  spot  whar  I  knowed  she  wuz.  I  seed  'em 
walkin'  tergether  more'n  once,  an'  I  couldn't  help  wonderin3 
ef  Nannie  ever  thought  o'  me.  Mostlike  she  did,  but  I  don't 
think  she  ever  missed  me  much.  An'  one  evenin'  I  heered 
'em  talkin'.  The  moon  war  jus'  risin',  an'  I  'eluded  ter  steal 
roun'  fur  a  look  at  the  old  oak,  whar  I  saw  her  the  fust  time 
an' — an' — the  last.  Fur  thar  they  war,  jes'  startin'  for  the 
house,  an'  I  heered  her  little  larf  thet  allers  sounded  like  a 
song  ter  me,  but  thet  evenin' it  sounded  like  a  fun'alhymn — 
an'  the  nex'  minute  I  heered  his  words  : 
"  '  You  don't  regret  your  promise,  darling  ? ' 
"  She  didn't  say  no  word  but  jes'  looked  up  inter  his  face, 
an',  ez  the  moonshine  fell  over  her,  I  saw  a  looko'  trust,  sech 
ez  a  dyin'  saint  gives  ter  his  Lord.  Then,  afore  they  got  out 
o3  hearin',  he  said  : 

" '  Remember,  I  shall  be  ready  when  your  little  clock  is 
on  the  stroke  of  twelve.  Then  good-bye  to  Jasmine  Lodge.3 
"Thet  wuz  what  Nannie  liked  ter  call  the  house,  because 
she  hed  trained  them  vines  over  it  till  it  war  nighamost 
covered.  Ye  see,  every  word  an'  turn  uv  his  voice  wuz  druv 
through  my  brain  an'  clinched  t'other  side,  though  I  karn't 
git  the  music  inter  the  words  thet  he  did.  The  clock  he 
spoke  uv  was  one  thet  her  father  brought  with  him  when  he 
fust  come  thar,  an'  Nannie  sot  a  heap  by  it.  Ye  karn't  hev 
no  idee  how  glad  I  wuz  ter  know  he  wuz  goin'  away  nex'  day. 
I  seemed  ter  forgit  how  well  she  loved  him,  an'  I  jes'  went 
home  sort  o'  quiet  an'  easy,  an'  lay  down  an'  slept  the 
soundest  I  ever  did  till  sun-up  the  next  mornin'.  Ez  I  woke 
I  heered  the  soun'  o'  her  father's  voice,  excited  like,  talkin' 
with  pap.  I  wuz  down  in  a  minute,  an'  thar  he  wuz,  with  his 
face  like  a  sheet,  an'  his  eyes  fiamin3.  (  She's  gone,  she's 
gone,'  wuz  all  he  could  say,  but  while  he  wuz  sayin'  it,  I 
onderstood  the  words  I  heered  the  evenin'  afore.  Ye  see, 
I  wuz  a  blasted  fool  not  ter  think  the  leftenant  meant  twelve 
at  night,  an'  then  kep'  watch.  Ef  I  hed  seen  him  stealin'  off 
at  midnight,  an'  Nannie  with  him,  I'd  'a'  knowed  it  war  some 
devil's  work,  an'  I'd — yes,  by  the  livin'  God  ! — I'd  'a'  put  a  bul- 
let plumb  through  his  heart. 

"  Yer  see,  her  father  wuz  stark  crazy,  but  pooty  soon  he 
fell  inter  a  stupor,  an'  we  put  him  ter  bed,  where  he  lay  with 
his  eyes  wide  open,  starin'  at  the  ceilin1,  and  his  lips  allers 
mumblin'  them  words,  'She's  gone,  she's  gone  !'  He  wuz 
allers  a  weakly  critter,  an'  this  stroke  completely  onnarved 
him.  He  grew  powerful  weak  durin'  the  day,  an'  when  the 
sun  went  down  his  life  went  out  jes'  ez  peaceful  ez  the  light 
o'  day  fades  out  in  the  woods  an'  valleys.  Then  we  found  a 
piece  o'  paper  clutched  in  his  hand.  It  war  one  thet  Nannie 
hed  left,  an'  I  spelled  it  out  easy — thar  warn't  much  : 

"  '  Dear  father,  forgive  me  for  leaving  you.  But,  father,  I  love  him — 
he  will  give  me  his  whole  heart ;  he  has  promised  it — and  I  shall  be, 
oh,  so  happy  !  Nannie  will  always  pray  for  you,  and  some  day  will 
come  back  to  you.' 

"  Thet  wuz  all,  but  thet  wuz  enough  ter  crush  me  down  ez 
ef  a  mighty  big  log  hed  fallen  onler  me.  Nex'  mornin'  we 
toted  her  father's  body  over  ter  the  house,  an'  dug  him  a 
grave  under  the  old  oak  tree.  Jes'  ez  the  sun  wuz  gildin' 
the  gray  rocks  up  on  the  mounting,  an'  the  birds  wuz  fillin' 
the  valleys  with  a  flood  o'  music,  we  laid  him  down  to  rest. 

"Afore  I  went  away — in  course  I  couldn't  stay  thar  no 
longer — I  made  a  careful  search  roun'  the  place  ter  see  if  I 
couldn't  find  some  clew.  But  I  couldn't  see  nothin'  roun' 
the  house ;  so  I  fixed  up  everything  ez  tasty  ez  I  could — ez 


much  ez  I  could  like  Nannie's  way  o'  fixin'  things — an'  went 
away,  lockin'  the  door,  an'  leavin3  the  key  with  pap.  Ef 
Nannie  never  came  back,  I  wanted — wall,  ye  knows  how  I 
felt.  Ez  I  passed  the  spot  whar  the  sojers  hed  camped,  I 
stopped  a  minute  ter  look  roun',  an'  then  I  swore  an  oath 
thet  ef  wrong  war  ever  done  ter  little  Nannie,  he  should  pay 
fur  it  with  his  heart's'  blood.  While  1  wuz  lookin'  at  the 
ashes  of  the  camp-fire,  I  seed  a  piece  o'  paper,  half-burned, 
with  writin'  onter  it.  Pokin'  the  ashes  away  keerfully,  I 
pulled  it  out,  an'  arter  a  while  made  out  the  writin'.  How 
my  blood  biled  ez  I  read  it — fur  it  wuz  writ  by  the  leftenant, 
and  then  throwed  inter  the  fire,  fur  some  reason  Prob'bly 
the  Lord  meant  it  ez  a  testimony  agin*  him.  It  wuz  writ  ter 
some  friend  o'  his'n  in  Richmond,  an'  telled  how  a  leetle  gal 
up  here  in  the  mountings  war  dead  in  love  with  him,  an' 
mebbe  he'd  hev  ter  bring  her  down  with  him,  fur  she  wuz 
pootier  'n  a  picter.  Then  he  guv  him  a  caution  not  ter  let  on 
about  it  ter  no  one,  fur  he  wuz  afeard  it  might  get  ter  Miss 

B 's  ears,  an:  break  his  engagement  with  her.     Thet  wuz 

all — no  name,  nor  nothin'  more.  But  I  knowed  the  leften- 
ant's  name,  an'  thet  he  hed  a  friend  in  Richmond  ;  an'  knowed 
now  why  I  felt  cold  an'  numb-like  the  first  time  I  seed  the 
villain.  An'  I  knowed  thet  our  little  Nannie  war  in  the 
power  uv  a  cruel,  hungry  wolf,  an'  no  frien'  nigh  ter  help  her. 
"Thet  very  day  I  sot  out  fur  Richmond,  teliin' pap  ef 
Nannie  ever  comeback,  thet  no  matter  what  hed  happened 
— wall,  ye  know  that  Scripter  'bout  the  lost  sheep.  When  I 
got  ter  Richmond,  I  couldn't  nnd  out  nothin',  'cept  that  the 
leftenant  war  off  on  special  service,  no  one  knowed  whar, 
an3  I  never  heered  a  word  o'  Nannie.  So  I  piked  back  ter 
the  mountings.  Ye  see,  I  kep'  nussin3  the  idee  thet  she  'd 
come  back  soon.  Ez  I  rode  up  ter  the  old  house,  I  seed  pap 
an'  some  neighbors  comin'  frum  out  by  the  old  oak  tree,  an3 
pap  was  carryin'  a  spade,  an'  thar  wuz  a  parson  with  'em. 
My  heart  stood  still  a  minute,  an',  ez  I  got  off  my  hoss,  I  fell 
flat  onter  the  ground.  I  didn't  stumble  ;  it  war  jes'  weak- 
ness, fur  I  hed  been  ridin'  long  and  hard  ;  an'  I  knowed 
afore  they  telled  me  thet  they  hed  jes'  buried  leetle  Nannie. 
I  didn't  say  a  word,  nor  ax  a  question,  till  we  got  ter  the 
cabin,  and  then  pap  telled  me  the  hull  story.  He  said  ez 
how  Nannie  staggered  up  ter  the  door  one  night,  with  a  stony 
look  in  her  eyes,  an'  a  voice  thet  sounded  like  a  moan,  an' 
axed  fur  her  father.  When  pap  telled  her  where  he  wuz, 
she  jes:  drapped  down  in  a  dead  faint.  He  carried  her  in  an' 
put  her  onler  the  bed,  an'  arter  he'd  tried  ter  make  her  com- 
f'ble  he  went  over  ter  the  nex'  house  ter  git  a  woman,  an' 
send  fur  a  doctor.  When  they  got  back,  Nannie  lay  jes'  ez 
he  hed  left  her,  with  hardly  strength  ter  open  her  eyes.  But 
pap  said  she  looked  at  him  once,  an'  fur  a  minute  the  old 
sweet  smile  come  inter  'em.  Then  a  twitch  uv  pain  come 
over  her  face,  an'  the  same  far-away  look  she  hed  afore.  We 
never  knowed  how  she  hed  suffered.  She  war  too  weak  ter 
talk,  an'  it  war  best  she  shouldn't  tell  her  sorrow.  Afore 
many  hours  the  load  wuz  taken  off  her  heart,  an'  her  pure 
spirit  rose,  white  an'  shinin'  like  a  cloud  thet  floats  up  ter 
meet  the  mornin'  sun  ez  he  rises  above  the  mounting  thar. 
Jes' afore  she  sighed  her  breath  away,  she  called  pap,  an' 
whispered  : 

"  '  Lay  me  under  the  oak  with  father.  I  told  him  I  would 
come  back  some  day.  I  never  meant  to  stay  away  long. 
But  I've  come  back  sooner — than— 1  thought  to.  Father, 
dear — your  Nannie's  come — home.' 

"  An'  agin  the  beautiful  light  come  inter  her  eyes  ;  then 
it  died  out  forever." 

Joe's  pipe  had  gone  out,  and,  as  he  slowly  filled  it,  turning 
away  to  do  so,  1  fancied  I  saw  in  the  flickering  light  the 
gleam  of  falling  drops  through  the  mist  that  veiled  my  eyes, 
and  which  seemed  all  at  once  to  have  settled  about  us.  Soon 
he  turned  slowly,  and,  glancing  at  me  sharply,  took  up  his 
story  again  with  more  rapid  utterance,  and  in  a  voice  that 
seemed  saturated  with  a  savage  hate. 

"Arter  thet  I  turned  Union  scout  ;  not  thet  I  loved  the 
North  so  much,  but  I  couldn't  somehow  fight  on  the  same 
side  ez  he  did,  an'  I  hed  ter  fight  somewhar,  ye  see.  I  don't 
'spose  now  ye'd  'a'  felt  thet  way  yerself,  but  it  'pears  ez  ef  ye 
Yanks  is  a  different  sort  o:  people  from  we  uns,  so  you  mus' 
make  allowance  .for  me.  Every  few  months  I  went  back  ter 
the  old  place.  One  time,  when  I  got  thar,  I  found  the  armies 
hed  been  working  up  that  way  ;  an'  while  I  wuz  thar  they 
hed  a  big  fight  t'other  side  o*  the  mounting.  When  it  wuz 
over,  a  feelin'  seized  me  ter  skirmish  roun'  over  the  field.  1 
hedn't  much  more'n  started  when  1  heared  a  groa.nin'  under 
some  bushes,  close  ter  the  bridle  path.  Ez  I  pushed  the 
branches  apart,  I  seed  thar,  with  face  alTstained  with  blood 
an'  dirt — but  I  could  never  'a'  mistook  him — the  leftenant. 
His  handsome  uniform — all  flumadiddled  off  with  goldthread 
worked  onter  it,  probably  the  work  o'  thet  Richmond  gal — 
wuz  torn  an'  grimy  with  dirt  an'  powder  stains  ;  an'  I  could 
'a'  felt  a  leelle  pity  fur  him,  only  the  hate  in  my  heart  ud  eat 
the  pity  up  ez  soon  ez  it  war  born.  Thar  he  lay,  wailin'  out 
sulhin  ;  but  I  couldn't  onderstand  no  words, 'cept  '  Help  ! ' 
an' '  God's  sake  !3  Wall,  I  pulled  him  out  ez  gently  ez  I 
could  ;  but  the  forgiveness  never  growed  a  mite.  1  man- 
aged ter  raise  him  onter  a  ledge  o'  rocks,  an'  then,  by  ridin' 
underneath,  I  got  him  inter  my  arms,  acrosst  the  saddle. 
An'  whar  d'ye  think  I  tuk  him  ?  Wall,  I  tuk  him  straight 
ter  the  old  house.  Ye  see  the  law  officers  hed  settled  things 
up  somehow,  an'  sold  off  the  furnitoor  ;  but  I  kep'  the  key 
allers  with  me.  An'  I  hed  bought  the  leetle  clock,  too,  thet 
hed  struck  the  hour  fur  Nannie  the  night  she  went  away. 
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Sometimes  I  couldn't  help  feelin'  spiteful  agin  it,  but  mos'Iy 
I  hed  a  tender  feelin'  towards  it,  fur  ye  see  its  voice  wuz 
the  last  she  heered  while  she  wuz  a  happy,  innocent  child. 
An3  thar  it  war,  still  up  on  the  mantel-piece  ;  but  thar  wuz 
nothin'  else  left,  an1  the  rooms  wuz  empty  an5  holler  soundin'. 
I  tuk  him  thar,  an'  laid  my  blankets  for  him  on  the  floor, 
an:  fur  weeks  I  nussed  him  ez  tender  ez  a  mother  ud  nuss 
her  fust-born.  What  fur?  ye're  thinkin'.  Wall,  fur  revenge  ! 
She  hed  writ  in  thet  letter  thet  he  hed  said  he  would  give 
her  his  whole  heart  ;  an'  while  I  tended  him  thar,  I  swore 
many  a  time  she  should  hev  it.  I  didn't  know  ez  she  would 
sleep  any  peacefuller  fur  it ;  but  I  knowed  I  would  feel  a 
heap  clearer  in  my  mind.  It  warn't  the  squar1  thing,  ye  see 
— leastways  I  couldn't  bring  myself  ter  do  it — ter  slaughter 
the  feller  when  he  wuz  wounded,  though  I  thought  uv  it 
more'n  once.     So  I  nussed  him  till  he  war  strong  ez  ever. 

"  I  never  spoke  ter  him  but  twice.  Once  I  telled  him 
what  I  war  tendin'  him  fur — thet  when  he  war  strong  enough 
ter  fight,  one  uv  us  mus'  die  !  1  didn't  know  but  he  would 
play  the  coward  an'  try  ter  run  away.  But  he  hed  the  rale 
grit,  I'll  say  thet  fur  him ;  an'  I  b'lieve  he  knowed  it 
wouldn't  be  the  squar  thing  ter  disapp'int  me,  arter  all  I'd 
done  fur  him.  I  actooally  b'lieve  the  feller  wuz  sort  o!  agon- 
ized, too,  sometimes- over  what  he'd  done,  fur  he  never 
hed  thet  wicked  smile  he  used  ter  hev,  with  his  lip  curlin', 
an'  his  teeth  shinin'.  An:  mebbe  the  Lord  brought  him  ter 
repentance  ;  I  hope  so,  but  I  never  bothered  none  'bout  his 
soul.     It  war  his  body's  health  I  wuz  arter,  ye  kno.v. 

"  He  growed  strong  powerful  fast.  I  nussed  him  well,  I 
tell  ye.  I  wuz  allers  handy  with  the  rifle,  an'  every  day  I  fed 
him  on  briled  ven'son,  or  pa'tridge,  or  brook-trout,  or  suthin' 
o'  thet  sort.  No  wonder  he  growed  strong.  An',  ez  I  said, 
he  mus!  a  knowed  it  war  only  the  fair  thing  thet  he  should 
try  ter  obleege  me,  ez  long  ez  I  hed  telled  him  what  I  war 
waitin'  fur.  Leastways,  he  spoke  uv  his  own  accord  one 
day,  an'  said  he  wuz  ready. 

"  Thet  evenin'  I  tuk  him  ter  her  grave.  I  could  see  he 
winced  ez  he  looked  at  the  leetle  tomb-stun  ihet  hed  only 
the  word  'Nannie'  onter  it — fur  I  hedn't  telled  him  nothin' 
about  her,  nor  I  didn't  then.  I  jes'  pinted  ter  the  leelle 
mound,  and  says  I  : 

"  '  Ye  promised  to  give  her  yer  hull  heart.  She  b'lieved  ye. 
An'  here  I  swar,  kneelin'  on  her  grave,  she'll  hev  yer  heart 
to-night,  or  these  eyes  o'  mine  '11  never  open  on  another  day- 
break ' 

"  I  didn't  say  nuthin'  more.  Ye  see,  I  couldn't  bring  my- 
self ter  tell  him  thet  all  the  love  I  ever  hed  fur  woman-kind 
wuz  buried  thar. 

"  We  went  back  ter  the  house,  an'  I  guv  him  paper  'n 
things  fur  writin',  an'  went  at  the  same  job  myself.  I  don't 
do  much  o'  thet  sort  o'  work  ;  so  when  I  hed  writ  a  page  or 
so  ter  pap,  givin3  an  account  o'  things,  he  hed  got  through 
with  his  writin',  and  sot  thar  restin'  his  elbow  on  the  rough 
table  I  hed  made,  an;  holdin'  his  head  in  his  hand.  Ez  the 
light  from  the  taller  dip  fell  onter  his  face,  I  could  see  how 
handsome  he  wuz,  with  his  black  hair  falling  over  his  fore- 
head, an'  his  eye-winkers  morn  half  an  inch  long,  an3  his 
silky  moustache  fallin'  down  from  his  proud  lip,  an'  his  full, 
hard  throat,  white  ez  a  woman's  now  frum  bein'  out  o'  the 
sun  so  long,  an'  I  nigh  repented  my  oath,  arter  I'd  sworn  it 
so  many  times,  when  all  uva  sudden  the  leetle  clock  seemed 
tickin' loudern  ever,  an7  it  seemed  ter  keep  sayin'.  *  Nan- 
nie* Nan-niel  slow  like,  till  my  heart  beat  so  loud  I  couldn't 
hear  nothin'  else,  an'  ez  I  looked  up  I  seed  it  wuz  close  on- 
ter midnight.  An',  would  ye  b'lieve  it,  I  hedn't  thought  uv  it 
afore,  an'  I  don't  think  he  hed  nuther,  but  a  bright  light 
seemed  ter  flash  through  my  brain,  an3  then  it  come  ter  me 
thet  it  wuz  jes'  a  year  ago  thet  very  night  thet  Nannie  hed 
gone  away. 

"Ez  I  thought  o3  thet,  a  hard,  tight  feelin'  come  over  my 
heart,  an'  I  riz  up  ter  git  the  knives.  I  tuk  'em  out  o'  my 
saddle-bags,  whar  I  kep'  'em  ready — ez  pooty  a  pair  o'  blades 
ez  ever  ye  see.  I  hed  ground  'em  both  sides,  till  they'd  split 
a  hair.  They  wuz  jes'  the  common  sort  we  uses  fur  stickin' 
hogs,  but  they  wuz  good  enough  fur  the  work  I  hed  ter  do. 
I  put  one  on  'em  inter  his  hand,  an'  tuk  a  seat  tuther  side  o' 
the  table — it  war  thet  narrer  ye  could  reach  acrosst  it.  I 
looked  at  the  clock — it  war  jes'  five  minutes  afore  midnight. 

"'See,'  sez  I,  pintin'  ter  it,  'an3  listen  ;  it  keeps  savin', 
' Xan-tiie,  Nan-nie* — don't  ye  hear  it?  It  called  her  to  her 
death  thet  night,  an'  to-night  it  '11  call  you  to  yourn.3 

'•  Ez  I  said  thet,  he  guv  a  sort  o'  shudder,  an'  then  his  face 
tuk  on  a  hard,  cruel  look. 

"  '  Now/  sez  I,  '  I've  guv  ye  a  squar  deal  ;  ye  karn't  deny 
thet.  We're  fightin'  fair,  an'  no  mistake.  The  clock  thar 
shall  give  us  the  word.  When  it  strikes  the  last  stroke  uv 
twelve,  one  uv  us  dies  !  ' 

"  He  nodded  his  head  slowly,  ez  ef  ter  say  it  war  all  right, 
an'  then  guv  me  one  quick  look,  ez  ef  ter  measure  my  heft 
an3  strength,  while  I  seed  him  tighten  his  grip  onter  his  knife. 
Then  I  blowed  out  the  candle,  an'  we  sot  thar  in  the  dark, 
"  Whether  he  counted  wrong,  or  meant  to  git  the  fust 
strike,  I  dunno,  but  ez  the  clock  hit  ten,  he  tuk  a  long  breath, 
an'  the  nex3  stroke  he  guv  a  savage  cut  thet  ud  'a'  ripped  me 
clean  in  two  ef  he  had  hit  me  fair.  Ez  it  was,  he  sliced  off  a 
bit  o3  this  left  ear,  ye  see.  But  I  suspicioned  suthin'  when  I 
heered  that  long  breath,  and  ez  he  struck,  I  threw  up  my 
left  arm  jes'  in  time  ter  catch  it,  an3  he  never  struck  another. 
It  war  quick  and  clean  done,  ye  see.  Ez  I  struck,  he  leaned 
back,  an'  my  knife  come  down  squar  onter  his  throat.  It 
crunched  down  through  flesh  an'  bones  till  it  reached  his 
heart,  an3  he  sunk  down  onter  the  floor  I  jes3  sot  there  an' 
listened  fur  a  sound,  but  the  only  thing  I  heered  wuz  the  lit- 
tle clock  sayin',  '  Nan-niet  Nan-mej  louder  3n  ever.  Then  I 
stooped  over  him,  an'  with  one  sweep  o'  the  knife  I  tore  open 
his  breast,  and  with  a  tum  o'  the  blade  his  warm,  livin'  heart 
lay  in  my  hand. 

"  Arler  a  minute  I  opened  the  door  with  a  sort  o'  sick  feelin', 
an'  went  out.  The  moon  war  jes3  comin  out  from  behin'  a 
black  cloud,  an3  lighted  my  steps  to  Nannie's  grave.  In  a 
few  minutes  I  had  scooped  a  great  hole,  an'  laid  inter  it  the 
leftenant's  bleedin3  heart. 

"  '  He  promised  ye  should  hev  it,  Nannie,'  sez  I,  'an3  I've 
made  his  word  the  truth.  It  war  all  J  could  do  fur  ye.  Good- 
bye. Nannie,  goodbye  ! ' 

"  An'  with   them   words — I  never  said  a  word  o'  love  ter 
the  little  gal,  livin3  or  dead — I  riz  up  and  went  away,  leavin' 
her  thar  sleepin'  peacefully  in  the  moonshine." 
November,  iSSi,  Lawrence  Moore. 


GUITEAU. 


Gath's  Graphic  Pea -Picture  of  the  Assassin. 


The  following  description  of  Guiteau  in  court  was  written 
by  George  Alfred  Townsend  to  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  : 
"A  wild,  fierce  man,  with  a  certain  bravery  of  character, 
such  as  Booth,  might  excite  the  animal  interest  by  his  wild- 
ness  ;  but  this  dastard,  who  killed  without  offense,  and  for 
no  purpose  beyond  the  filthiest  thirst  for  notoriety,  merits 
neither  curiosity  nor  rage.     I  detected  him  in  an  instant  after 
I  entered  the  rooom,  though  he  sat  among  many  other  peo- 
ple in   the  same  kind  of  a  chair,  and  without  any  railing, 
officers,  or  anything  to  hedge  him  in.     I  observed  a  sort  of 
stubbed  head  of  hair,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  criminal  pictures 
of  England,  with  hair  rather  bristly,  set  low  toward  the  front, 
and  rather  flat  back  in  the  corners,  uncleanly-looking  hair — 
boorish.     Under  this  hair  was  a  nasty  skin,  a  little  like  a 
corpse,  with  some  reddishness  overspreading  its  generally 
yellowish  dampness.      The  face  was  rather  long  and  pear- 
shaped.      Around  the  chin  was  a  considerable   quantity  of 
brownish  beard,  yet  without  any  warmth  in  its  sandy  hair. 
The  hair,  the  skin,  and  the  beard  all  seemed  to  be  dusty  and 
dampened,  as  though  out  of  some  graveyard.     The  perspira- 
tion of  this  man  seemed  to  be  at  fault.     There  was  nothing 
woeful  in  his  face,  though  it  was  wolfish.     In  the  middle  of 
his  forehead  was  a  deep,  varying  wrinkle,  the  principal  sign 
to  me  of  probably  decaying  mental  faculties.     It  is  generally 
said  that  a  depression    between  the  eyes  shows  a  memory 
well  gone.     In  his  case  it  was  a  deep  depression,  with  a  sort 
of  wrinkle  attachment  to  it,  which  was  agitated  right  and  left, 
like  his  flitting  eyes,  which  had  a  sharpness  about  them,  but 
not  much  rest,  except  at  the  times  when  something  occurred 
to  excite  his  vanity.     If  you  were  to  meet  this  man,  small  as 
he  looks  to  be  in  the  body,  in  a  lane  somewhere,  or  in  the 
woods,  you  would  go  past  very  quickly,  and   might  wonder 
as  you   passed  him   whether  he  was  a  little  crazy  or  very 
wicked.      As  a  friend  described  him  to  me,  he  was  one  of 
those  men  who  always  wanted  to  do  something  which  was 
not  the  thing  to  be  done.     I  looked  at  him  again  and  again, 
but  never  with  any  increasing  interest,  merely  wondering 
how  to  set  before  my  mind  and  the  public  the  wondering  which 
was  in  his  countenance.  He  could  not  any  more  pause  than  a 
mad  dog,  ever  wanting  to  drink,  ever  frightened  at  the  pool, 
ever  snapping,  ever  dashing  on.     I  asked  myself  the  ques- 
tion if  he  was   crazy,   and  it  looked  to  me  as  if  it  were  very 
probable.     One  of  the  officers   of  the  court  said  to  me  : 
"There  is  a  man  almost  totally  depraved,  callous  to  the  suf- 
fering of  anybody  but  himself ;  a  coward  in  everything  that 
concerns  himself,  a  liar,  a  thief,  a  dead-beat  ;  yet,  if  you  had 
undertaken  to  arrest  him  as  a  crazy  man  before  he  shot  Gar- 
field, almost  every  court  in  this  country  would  have  decided 
him  sane,  and  almost  all  the  witnesses  would  have  sworn 
that  he  was  responsible.     I  was  told  some  weeks  ago  that 
Guiteau  had  no  respect  for  his  father,  on  the  ground  that  his 
father  was  lacking  in  the   sense   of  vast  intelligence  and 
strength  of   character.     This  came  out  in  the  address  he 
wanted  to  read  in  court,  where  he  showed  his  feeling  toward 
Noyes,  the  head  of  the  Oneida  Community,  and  laid  upon 
his  father  the  six  years  of  unhappy  life  he  had  spent  in  that 
Scriptural  brothel.     Noyes  was  always  proving  by  Scripture 
the  sensuality  on  which  his  community  was  bottomed.     Gui- 
teau was  always  indicting  the  Lord  and  himself  in  a  moral 
murder.     Not  the  smallest  particle  of  grief  for  the  pain  he 
caused  President  Garfield  has  at  any  time  been  developed  in 
his  talks  and  writings.     It  is  barely  possible  that  a  wretch 
thus  attaining  a  notoriety  might  die  with  a  courage  he  never 
has  shown  while  living,  provided   his  attendance  was  big 
enough.     You  can  see  in  his  face  the  type  of  the  religious 
sensualist,  which  has  produced  so  many  polygamists  out  of 
New  England  and  New  York  races.'     Guiteau  says  it  was 
the  Oneida  Community  which  enslaved  him  and  marred  his 
faculties.     He  has  the  appearance  of  a  man  whose  nervous 
system  was  considerably  shattered,  yet  kept  intense.     You 
can  even  discern  three   ideas   running  through  whatever  he 
has  published  :  First,  that  he  elected  Garfield  and  Arthur  by 
a  speech  he  made  ;  next,  that  he  wrote  a  book  which  is  go 
ing  to  make  him  famous  in  future  years  ;  and  third,  that  as  a 
testimonial  to  his  combination  of  qualities,  the  Lord  picked 
him  out  to  shoot  Garfield  to  make  peace  in  the  Republican 
party.  At  the  same  time  he  lets  out  at  almost  every  point  his 
resentment  against  different  persons.    The  paper  he  tried  to 
read  in  court  first  attacks  the  doctors  around  Garfield.     He 
says  they  ought  to  be  hung.     He  assaults  Noyes  as  a  cold- 
blooded scoundrel,  a  stinking  fanatic,  etc.,  who  ought  to 
have  been  hung  thirty  years  ago.     This  is  because  Noyes, 
within  the  past  fortnight,  has  denounced  Guiteau  as  a  low, 
vicious,  contemptible  fellow.      He  pitches   into   somebody 
named    Smith   for   saying  something  against  him.     He  at- 
tacks  his   wife,  saying  that  their  marriage  was  premature, 
and  that  she  had  been  unfortunate.     Privately  Guiteau  has 
said  that  his  wife  had  a  child  before  he  married  her.  This  fel- 
low argues  that  God,  like  a  familiar  fellow,  went  into  the 
business  of  killing  with  Guiteau  merely  to  stave  off  a  little 
political   muss   between    office-seekers.      His   desiring    the 
President   to  save  him  from  punishment,  because  he  made 
him  President  who  was  a  mere  cipher  without  him,  unfor- 
tunately has  its  force.     The  court  where  Guiteau  sat  had  as 
orderly  an  attendance  as  I  ever  saw  for  such  a  court  of  jus- 
tice.    A  Northern  and  a  Southern  lawyer  sat  each  side  of 
the  District  Attorney.    John  K.  Porter,  the  chief  counsel  in 
the  case,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  stump-speakers  in 
northern   New  York,  and  has  made  his  mark  in  both  the 
Beecher   and  the   Babcock  trials.     Since  the  Beecher  trial 
his  hair  has  turned  white.     Walter  Davidge,  the  other  coun- 
sel, is  a  Marylander,  a  man    of  good  head,  fine  natural  ca- 
pacity for  the  law,  and  of  respectable  forensic  powers.     Gui- 
teau is  defended  apparently  by  a  smaller  type  of  men,  and  1 
think   the   Government  might  have  done  just  as  well  to  let 
him   have   stronger  counsel,   because   the  disproportion   in 
talent   will  be  apt  to  give  Guiteau  sympathy  with  the  jury. 
However,  the   chances   for  his  life  seem  to  be  very  small. 
The  jurymen,  as  I  saw  them  step  out  one  after  another  to 
their   places,  were  grave,  sober-minded  men.     The  District 
Attorney  says  that  the  late  George  Riggs,  the  chief  banker 
of  this  District,  made  out  the  full  list  from  which  that  jury  is 
being  drawn,  and  that  he  had  put  on  only  men  of  mercantile 
standing." 


MUSICAL   NOTES. 


For  a  month  or  more  music-lovers  have  been  "  warming 
the  hands  of  hope  at  a  fire  of  the  future"  in  the  shape  of 
Mr.  Homeiers  promised  orchestral  concerts.     The  blaze  was 
ruddy  at  first,  then  fell  to  a  mere  flickering  flame,  but  finally 
flashed  into  the  comfortable  glow  of  reality  last  week,  in 
Piatt's  Hall,  where  a  fair  audience  assembled  to  listen  to  the 
initial  performance  of  the  series.     For  a  first  concert  it  was 
as  successful  as  could  be  expected,  though  noticeable  room 
for  improvement  called  attention  to  itself  in  several  frank 
ways.     If  various  impromptu  effects  produced  by  the  tenuto, 
st?'ingendo^  or  ad  libitum  ritardando  of  individual  players 
had  not  betrayed  the  lack  of  sufficient  rehearsal,  the  unaf- 
fected interchange  of  significant  smiles  and  glances  between 
interested   members  of  the  orchestra  would  certainly  have 
done  so.     That  sort  of  thing,  however,  is  not  a  good  enough 
joke  to  bear  repetition.     The  important  numbers  of  the  pro- 
gramme were  compositions  which  demand  careful  and  elab- 
orate study,  and,  considering  the  recent  organization  of  the 
particular   company   of  musicians  which    attempted   their 
interpretation,  worse  playing  might  easily  have  been  heard. 
The  overture,  Weber's  "  Der  Freischutz,3'  was  well  given. 
Beethoven's  "Pastoral  Symphony"   received  some   rough 
handling  for  a  piece  of  workmanship  which  is  so  delicately 
and  finely  wrought,  even  in  the  dramatic  climax  of  its  thun- 
derstorm, with"  the  uproar  of  those  wild  chromatic  passages, 
and  if  it  was  anything  that  one  could  have  set  upon  a  man- 
telpiece, after  the  violins,  and  horns,  and  flutes  had  finished 
passing  it  around  to  each  other,  its  battered  condition  would 
have  been  more  suggestive  of  a  free  fight  than  of  a  gilt- 
edged   musical   entertainment.      So,   to   a   certain    extent, 
with  "  Komorinskaja,33  the  brightest  and  most  novel  of  Rus- 
sian dances;  and  so,  too,  alas  !  with  Saint-Saens'  symphonic 
poem  of  "  Phaeton,"  dear  to  the  hearts  and  ears  of  the  Phil- 
istines.    It  was  very  rude  of  Sylvia,  but  while  most  of  the 
audience  were  gazing  with   edified  wonder  upon  the  tone- 
picture  of  Phaeton  attempting  (in  a  distractingly  unsteady 
manner)  to  drive  the  chariot  of  the  Sun  through  the  sky,  and 
holding  their  breath  anent  the  crash  of  Jupiter's  annihilating 
thunderbolt,  she  was  whispering  to  me  something  she  had 
read,  by  a  distinguished  American,  about  descriptive  music. 
He  had  attended  a  performance  in  \Veimer  of  Liszt's  "  Chris- 
tus,"  "and  he  said,"  confided  Sylvia,  "  that  after  he  was  in- 
formed that  a  keen,  ear-piercing  sostenuto   on  the  piccolo 
flute  represented  the  shining  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  he 
was  not  in  a  mood  to  do  justice  to  the  remainder  of  the  ora- 
torio.    He  thinks  that  music  has  its  distinct  limits,  and  that 
all  schools  are  false  which    overstep   them.     That  if  sound 
can  be  made  so  minutely  descriptive  as  is  claimed,  we  shal 
finally  have  the  ingredients  of  our  soup  represented  to  us  by 
the  band  as  we  sit  down  to  a  festival  dinner."    That  seemed 
logical  enough,  and  rather  detracted  from  the  depth  of  im- 
pression one  personally  owed  to  the  Phaeton  tragedy.    Still, 
not   every    one  heard    what    the   distinguished    American 
thought  of  these  things.     Two  shorter  numbers — a  "  Slum- 
ber Song,"  by  F.  R.  Ries,  and  the  "  March  "  from  Tannhau- 
ser — were  pleasing  selections,  and  Mr.  Barllett's  songs  were 
warmly  received.     The  first  appearance  of  that  gentleman 
before  a   San  Francisco  public  was  not  so  fortunate  as  it 
might  have  been  under  less  trying  circumstances.  His  voice, 
which  is  a  smooth,  cultivated   baritone,  of  no  remarkable 
power,  is  ill  adapted  to  a  large  room.     In  smaller  space  it 
might  be  more  satisfactory,  but  in  Piatt's  Hall  the  singer 
struggled  ineffectually  with  an  amplitude  of  surroundings 
which  he  could  not  seem  to  entirely  overcome.     The  accom- 
paniment furnished  by  the  orchestra,  was  inexpressibly  poor, 
being1  inflexible,  loud,  and  miserably  devoid  of  taste,  and 
the    first    selection  —  Schumann's     '"  Two     Grenadiers  "  — 
seemed     heavyr,     unsuitable,     and    out     of     place.       The 
encore,    a    song    by    Santley,    "  Only    to    Love,"    showed 
Mr.  Bartlett's  voice   in  a  happier  light ;    but    there  again, 
the  accompaniment  spared  not,  neither  withheld  its  hand. 
A  concert  is  announced  for  the  15th  of  the  present  month  by 
Mr.  Henry  Besse.  violinist,  at  which  Mrs.  Carr,  Miss  Lands- 
mann,  and  Mr.  Bartlett  will  assist.      All  will  look  forward  to 
hearing  that  gentleman  a  second  time,  for  he  is  undoubtedly 
a  musician  of  refinement  and  feeling.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
more  favorable  auspices  will  then  lend  him  their  aid. 

The  second  concert  of  the  Homeier  series  will  take  place 
December  9th.  The  following  attractive  programme  will  be 
offered  at  that  time  : 


1.  Fidelio Beethoven. 

2.  Reiter  Marsch Schubert -Liszt. 

3.  Ocean  Symphony,   (First  Movement,) Rubinstein. 

4.  G^sang  der  Reimochter. Wagner. 

5.  Song (Probably  sung  by  Mrs.  Tippett.) 

6.  D.inse   Mftcibre Saint-Saens. 

7.  Funeral  March  of  a  Marionette Gounoud. 

8.  Invitation  to  the  Wakz Weber. 

These  concerts  deserve  to  be  well  attended.  An  efficient 
management  seeks  to  make  them  in  every  way  worthy  of 
patronage,  and  now  that  the  enterprise  is  fairly  under  way, 
careful  rehearsals  and  interesting  selections  will  assuredly 
earn  for  them  success  and  praise.  It  is  highly  desirable  that 
all  who  attend  should  make  a  point  of  being  prompt  in  their 
arrival,  or  should  have  the  courtesy  to  wait  the  conclusion  of 
a  number  before  entering  the  hall.  Much  annoyance  was 
occasioned  last  week  by  the  noise  of  latecomers,  who  bustled 
to  their  seats  regardless  of  the  disturbance  thus  of  necessity 
created. 

The  Orchestral  Union  will  give  one  of  their  enjoyable 
concerts  on  the  evening  of  December  5th.  The  piece  de  re- 
sistance will  be  the  "  Serenade"  from  a  Suite,  by  Xaver 
Scharwenka.  F.  A. 


A  young  lady  in  Bath,  Maine^-awoke  from  a  deep  sleep 
the  other  night,  feeling  a  hand  clasping  her  left  wrist.  She 
shrieked,  went  into  convulsions,  and  finally  became  suffi- 
ciently composed  to  see  that  she  was  holding  her  own  wrist 
with  her  right  hand.  She  might  have  died  from  fright,  says 
Burdette.  No  girl  is  safe  until  she  has  a  husband  to  hold 
her  wrists  for  her. 

Mr.  Coventry  Patmore,  the  poet  of  the  domesticities,  has 
just  been  married  to  his  third  wife. 

Every  man  has  his  forte,  if  he  only  knows  how  to  hold  it. 

Women  barbers  should  have  pretty  mugs. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


LETTERS    FROM  A    CONVENT. 


Dear  Grace  :  This  morning  Lola  Andrade,  a  pretty- 
Spanish  girl,  got  mad  at  Sister  St.  Henry  because  she 
made  her  write  her  dictation  exercise  over  again,  and  Lola 
took  up  three  or  four  books  lying  on  the  desk,  and  threw 
them  straight  at  the  sister.  One  of  them  hit  her  bonnet  and 
knocked  it  clean  off  on  the  floor.  The  sister  was  so  mad  she 
couldn't  talk,  but  she  took  Lola  by  the  arm  and  walked  her 
over  to  the  nuns'  quarters,  and  she  has  been  there  ever 
since.  The  girls  were  breathless  with  horror  at  her  work, 
and  forgot  to  make  the  noise  and  uproar  they  usually  make 
whenever  an  opportunity  offers.  I  had  never  seen  one  of 
the  nuns  before  without  her  bonnet,  and  I  had  .no  idea  one 
of  them  could  look  so  pretty.  She  has  the  loveliest  blonde 
curls,  short  and  clustering  close  up  to  her  head  all  overt 
It  is  a  perfect  shame  that  they  should  be  covered  up  all  the 
time  with  that  ugly  bonnet.  We  have  a  new  priest  to  say 
mass  now  every  morning.  His  name  is  Father  Bernard. 
He  is  very  handsome,  with  deep  black  eyes  and  black  hair, 
and  the  loveliest  complexion  you  ever  saw.  The  girls  who 
have  spoken  to  him  say  he  is  as  nice  as  he  is  good-looking, 
and  I  think,  since  he  came,  some  of  the  older  girls  go  to 
their  religious  duties  oftener  than  they  used  to.  The  medals 
are  to  be  distributed  next  week,  on  Friday,  and  the  chapel 
priest  always  presides,  and  says  something  kind  to  each  girl 
who  gets  a  medal.  I  don't  expect  to  get  one,  but  as  my 
place  is  quite  close  to  the  platform,  1  shall  hear  what  he  says 
to  every  one.  The  other  day  at  noon  Mollie  and  I  slipped 
away  from  the  others  at  the  playground,  and  walked  all 
around  the  walk  by  the  fence,  and  when  we  were  away 
down  at  the  end  of  the  grounds  we  heard  somebody 
whistling  "  Si  tu  savais  comment  je  t'aime,"  and  when  we 
sang  the  same  air  quite  softly  some  one  called  "  Mollie  l" 
and  a  piece  of  paper  was  thrust  through  a  crack  right  in 
front  of  us.  Mollie  took  it,  and  said  "  All  right,"  and  we  ran 
away.  I  asked  her  who  it  was,  and  she  said  George  Yates  ; 
but  she  wouldn't  show  me  the  note,  though  she  blushed 
while  she  read  it,  and  looked  very  much  pleased. 


My  Dear  Little  Sister  :  I  think  I  told  you  about  the 
trouble  Mollie  and  I  had,  and  that  we  were  forbidden  to  go 
together  any  more.  Well,  Mollie  told  her  mother  about  it, 
and  Mrs.  Wagner  saw  Sister  Superior  in  regard. to  the  affair. 
I  don't  know  what  she  said,  but  I  notice  that  nothing  fur- 
ther has  been  done,  and  we  see  as  much  of  each  other  as  be- 
fore. Mollie  says  her  mother  threatened  to  take  her  away 
from  school,  and,  as  the  Wagners  are  quite  rich  people,  1 
don't  suppose  they  care  about  losing  such  a  pupil.  You 
know,  dear,  the  funniest  thing  happened  this  morning. 
After  breakfast,  Sister  Anna  sent  me  over  to  the  sacristy  on 
an  errand  for  some  roses,  and  I,  of  course,  did  not  suppose 
any  one  was  there,  so  I  opened  the  door,  and  walked  right 
in.  And  what  do  you  suppose  I  saw?  Sister  St.  Henry  down 
on  her  knees,  and  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  and 
handsome  Father  Bernard  was  holding  her  hands,  and  talk- 
ing to  her  in  a  low  voice,  and  with  a  look  in  his  eyes  which 
almost  made  me  cry,  it  was  so  pitiful.  I  had  come  in  so 
softly  that  they  did  not  hear  me,  and  I  slipped  out  again 
without  being  perceived.  In  a  minute  or  two  I  knocked  at 
the  door,  and  Father  Bernard  said  :  "  Come  in."  But  when 
I  opened  the  door,  Sister  St.  Henry  was  gone.  Something 
must  be  troubling  her  very  much.  I  suppose  I  ought  not 
to  have  told  what  I  saw  accidentally  ;  but  I  know  you  will 
not  tell,  and  I  feel  so  sorry  for  the  poor  pretty  nun.  I  ex- 
pect she  is  sorry  for  some  sin  that  she  imagines  is  very 
serious  ;  for  the  sisters  often  say  things  are  sins  that  mother 
used  to  think  it  was  quite  right  for  us  to  do.  1  have  been 
thinking  so  much  about  the  sisters,  with  their  black  dresses 
and  downcast  eyes,  that  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  tell  you 
about  Superiors  feast,  which  took  place  yesterday.  I 
thought  we  would  have  a  holiday  all  day,  but  we  did  not,  al- 
though we  were  excused  from  going  to  mass,  and  had  break- 
fast half  an  hour  later  than  usual.  But  at  the  usual  time  the 
school-bell  rang.  The  lesson  was  a  very  easy  one  in  his 
tory,  or  else  we  would  never  have  known  it,  for  I  don't  think 
any  of  us  studied  very  much  the  night  before.  At  half-past 
eleven,  we  were  all  sent  up  stairs,  to  put  on  our  uniforms, 
and  we  came  down  to  the  refectory  to  find  the  tables  look- 
ing quite  festive,  and  Sister  Superior  standing  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  hall  to  say  grace.  1  suppose  I  may  as  well  give 
you  the  bill  of  fare  :  Soup,  soup-meat,  (on  clean  plates,) 
stewed  mutton,#  potatoes,  cabbage,  with  vinegar  dressing 
dessert  :  raisin  cake,  duff,  with  wine  sauce,  apples  and 
pears,  nuts  and  raisins,  and,  as  a  great  luxury,  coffee  for 
dinner^  and  a  tablespoonful  or  two  of  very  sour  wine,  to 
drink  our  Superiors  health  in.  This  was  an  exceedingly 
elaborate  dinner  in  our  experience  here.  I  donrt  know 
whether  I  have  ever  told  you  much  about  the  meals,  but 
they  have  some  peculiar  dishes  which  I  can  not  understand, 
much  less  eat.  On  Friday — fish  day — and  during  Lent,  we 
have  a  great  deal  of  a  tough  white  fish,  cut  in  large  slices, 
and  fried  in  bread-crumbs  and  vinegar,  which  is  something 
I  can  not  even  bear  to  look  at.  We  never  have  any  saucers 
to  our  cups,  even  on  holidays,  like  Superior's  feast,  and  the 
tea  and  coffee  are  put  on  in  pewter  pots,  already  sweetened, 
and  with  the  milk  in.  After  dinner  was  over,  we  had  the 
rest  of  the  day  to  play  ;  but  I  concluded  to  spend  the  time 
working  on  my  sofa-cushion,  and  I  got  along  splendidly. 

Laura. 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 


The  humors  of  the  New  York  Yorktown  ball,  we  fear, 
will  never  be  fully  recorded,  says  the  New  York  Worlds  but 
one  delightful  incident  must  be  rescued  from  oblivion.  An 
accomplished  and  linguistic  committeeman,  selected  by 
Governor  Cornell  as  a  kind  of  walking  Ollendorff,  introduced 
one  of  the  French  guests  to  an  American  officer  as  "  un 
graiid-Jils  de  Lafayette."  "  Pardon;3  interrupted  that  gallant 
man,  equally  impressed  with  reverence  for  the  memory  of 
his  ancestor  and  with  respect  for  the  language  of  his  native 
land,  "  unpetit-fils  de  Lafayette:'-  The  most  charming  part 
of  this  incident  was  that  the  unperturbed  committeeman 
accepted  this  gentle  correction  as  being  an  illustration 
merely  of  the  modesty  of  the  descendant  of  Lafayette,  and 
so  related  it  to  a  circle  of  admiring  friends  at  his  club. 


The  Kind's  Qaest- 
The  king  rode  fast,  the  king  rode  far; 
"  Now,  by  my  crown,"  quoth  he, 
'  If  I,  in  all  the'  land,  shall  find 
A  maiden  of  contented  mind  — 

Be  she  of  high  or  low  degree. 
By  pagan  rite  or  Christian  signed  — 
My  consort  she  shall  be." 

But  when  he  chanced  the  maid  to  meet, 

So  well  content  was  she. 
She  would  not  wed  —  but.  deaf  and  blind. 
Went  on  her  way:  "Alack,  I  find 

I'm  caught  in  my  own  web,"  quoth  he; 
'  This  maiden  of  contented  mind 
Is  too  content  for  me." 

— Caroline  A.  Mason,  in  December  Scribner. 


Io  Victis. 

I  sing  the  hymn  of  the  conquered,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  life  — 

The  hymn  of  the  wounded,  the  beaten,  who  died  overwhelmed  in 
the  strife  ; 

Not  the  jubilant  song  of  the  victors,  from  whom  the  resounding  ac- 
claim 

Of  nations  was  lifted  in  chorus,  whose  brows  wore  the  chaplet  of 
fame  — 

But  the  hymn  of  the  low  and  the  humble,  the  weary,  the  broken  in 
heart, 

Who  strove  and  who  failed,  acting  bravely  a  silent  and  desperate 
part ; 

Whose  youth  bore  no  flower  in  its  branches,  whose  hopes  burned  in 
ashes  away. 

From  whose  hands  slipped  the  prizes  they  grasped  at,  who  stood 
at  the  dying  of  day 

With  the  work  of  their  life  all  around  them,  unpitied,  unheeded, 
alone, 

With  death  swooping  down  o'er  their  failure,  and  all  but  their  faith 
overthrown. 

While  the  voice  of  the  world  shouts  its  chorus,  its  pa^an  for  those 
who  have  won  — 

While  the  trumpet  is  sounding  triumphant,  and  high  to  the  breeze 
and  the  sun 

Gay  banners  are  waving,  hands  clapping,  and  hurrying  is  there  of  feet 

Thronging  after  the  laurel  -  crowned  victors  —  I  stand  on  the  field  of 
defeat. 

In  the  shadow,  'mongst  those  who  are  fallen,  and  wounded,  and  dy- 
ing—  and  there 

Chant  a  requiem  low,  place  my  hand  on  their  pain -knotted  brows, 
breathe  a  prayer, 

Hold  the  hand  that  is  hapless,  and  whisper,  "They  only  the  vic- 
tory win 

Who  have  fought  the  good  fight,  and  have  vanquished  the  demon 
that  tempts  us  within  ; 

Who  have  held  to  their  faith  unseduced  by  the  prize  that  the  world 
holds  on  high  ; 

Who  have  dared  for  a  high  cause  to  suffer,  resist,  fight  —  if  need  be, 
to  die." 

Speak,  history  !  who  are  life's  victors?  Unroll  thy  long  annals  and 
say  — 

Are  they  those  whom  the  world  called  the  victors,  who  won  the  suc- 
cess of  a  day? 

The  Martyrs,  or  Nero?  The  Spartans  who  fell  at  Thermopylae's 
tryst, 

Or  the  Persians  and  Xerxes?  His  judges,  or  Socrates?  Pilate  or 
Christ  ?  —  IV.    W.  Story,   in  November  Blackwood. 


GUATEMALA    AS    IT    IS. 


The  Story  of  a  Stowaway. 
Come,  my  lad,  and  sit  beside  me ;  we  have  often  talked  before 
Of  the  hurricane  and  tempest,  and  the  storms  on  sea  and  shore  ; 
When  we  read  of  deeds  of  daring,  done  for  dear  old  England's  sake. 
We  have  cited  Nelson's  duty,  and  the  enterprise  of  Drake; 
Midst  the  fevered  din  of  battle,  roll  of  drum,  and  scream  of  fife. 
Heroes  pass  in  long  procession,  calmly  yielding  up  their  life. 
Pomps  and  pageants  have  their  glory ;  in  cathedral  aisles  are  seen 
Marble  effigies,  but  seldom  of  the  mercantile  marine. 
If  your  playmates  love  adventure,  bid   them  gather  round  at  school, 
Whilst  you  tell  them  of  a  hero — Captain  Strachan  of  Liverpool. 

Spite  of  storm  and  stress  of  weather,  in  a  gale  that  lashed  the  land, 
On  the  Cyprian  screw  steamer,  there  the  captain  took  his  stand- 
He  was  no  fair-weather  sailor,  and  he  often  made  the  boast 
That  the  ocean  safer  sheltered  than  the  wild  Carnarvon  coast 
He'd  a  good  ship  underneath  him,  and  a  crew  of  English  form, 
So  he  sailed  from  out  the  Mersey  in  the  hurricane  and  storm. 
All  the  luck  was  dead  against  him — with  the  tempest  at  its  height, 
Fires  expired  and  rudders  parted,  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
Sails  were  torn  and  rent  asunder.      Then  he  spoke  with  bated  breath  : 
"  Save  yourselves,  my  gallant  fellows  ;  we  are  drifting  to  our  death  !  " 

Then  they  looked  at  one  another,  and  they  felt  the  awful  shock. 
When,  with  louder  crash  than  tempest,  they  were  dashed  upon  a  rock. 
All  was  over  now,  and  hopeless  ;   but  across  those  miles  of  foam 
They  could  hear  the  shouts  of  people,  and  could  see  the  lights  of  home. 
"All  is  over !  "  cried  the  captain.     "  You  have  answered  duty's  call. 
Save  yourselves  !     I  can  not  help  you  !    God  have  mercy  on  us  all  ! " 
So  they  rushed  about  like  madmen,  seizing  belt,  and  oar,  and  rope — 
For  the  sailor  knows  where  life  is,  there's  the  faintest  ray  of  hope — 
Then,  amidst  the  wild  confusion,  at  the  dreaded  dawn  of  day, 
From  the  hold  of  that  doomed  vessel  crept  a  wretched  stowaway. 

Who  shall  tell  the  saddened  story  of  this  miserable  lad? 
Was  it  wild  adventure  stirred  him?    Was  he  going  to  the  bad? 
Was  he  thief,  or  bully's  victim,  or  a  runaway  from  school, 
When  he  stole  that  fatal  passage  from  the  port  of  Liverpool? 
No  one  heeded,  as  he  stood  there,  'midst  the  paralyzing  roar, 
All  alone  he  felt  the  danger,  and  he  saw  the  distant  shore. 
Over  went  the  gallant  fellows,  when  the  ship  was  breaking  fast. 
And  the  captain,  with  his  life-belt — he  prepared  to  follow  last ; 
But  he  saw  a  boy  neglected,  with  a  face  of  ashy  gray. 
"  Who  are  you?"  roared  out  the  captain.     "  I'm  the  boy  what  stowed 
away !  " 

There  was  scarce  another  second  left  to  think  what  he  could  do, 
For  the  fated  ship  was  sinking — Death  was  ready  for  the  two. 
So  the  captain  called  the  outcast,  as  he  faced  the  tempest  wild — 
From  his  own  waist  took   the  life-belt  —  and  he  bound  it  round  the 

child. 
"I  can  swim,  my  little  fellow  !     Take  the  belt,  and  make  for  land. 
Up,  and    save   yourself ! "      The  outcast   humbly  knelt   to  kiss   his 

hand, 
With  the  life-belt  round  his  body  then  the  urchin  cleared  the  ship  ; 
Over  went  the  gallant  captain,  with  a  blessing  on  his  lip. 
But  the  hurricane  howled  louder  than  it  ever  howled  before, 
As  the  captain  and  the  stowaway  were  making  for  the  shore. 

When  you  tell  this  gallant  story  to  your  playfellows  at  school, 
They  will  ask  you  of  the  hero,  Captain  Strachan  of  Liverpool. 
You  must  answer :   They  discovered,  on  the  beach  at  break  of  day, 
Safe — the  battered,  breathing  body  of  the  little  stowaway  ; 
And   they    watched    the  waves  of    wreckage,    and    they  searched    the 

cruel  shore ; 
But  the  man  who  tried  to  save  the  little  outcast — was  no  more. 

When  they  speak  of  English  heroes,  tell  this  story  where  you  can. 
To  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  bravery  of  man  ; 
Tell  it  out  in  tones  of  triumph,  or  with  tears  and  quickened  breath, 
"Manhood's   stronger  far   than   storms,    and   e'en   is   mightier   than 
Death  1 "  — London  Punch. 


People  who  go  to  foreign  countries  are  generally  of 
two  classes — either  those  who  have  but  little,  and  wish  to 
belter  themselves,  or  capitalists  looking  for  good  investments 
of  that  surplus  cash  for  which  they  can  not  find  opportunities 
in  their  own  country.  There  is  a  small  third  class,  com- 
posed of  those  who  travel  for  pleasure,  but  so  few  of  these 
will  ever  find  their  way,  with  open  eyes,  to  Guatemala,  that 
one  word  for  them  will  be  sufficient.  Leave  your  return 
ticket  on  board  the  steamer  at  San  Jose1,  and  then  you  will 
be  sure  to  get  home  on  the  return  trip  from  Panama.  To 
the  other  two  classes,  the  advice  they  will  be  most  thankful 
for,  is  to  stay  at  home.  We  will  imagine  a  man  in  good 
health,  industrious,  and  willing,  landed  in  Guatemala.  What 
is  he  going  to  do?  He  can  not  compete  with  the  natives  in 
any  of  the  few  lines  of  skilled  labor  any  more  than  he  could 
in  the  city  of  Pekin.-  He  can  not  live  on  his  day's  wages. 
He  can  not  engage  in  manual  labor  at  twenty  cents  a  day. 
He  can  not  be  a  carpenter — the  houses  are  adobe.  He  can 
not  be  a  blacksmith — iron  is  too  costly.  He  can  not  be  a 
tinsmith — all  utensils  are  of  pottery.  He  can  not  be  a  tailor 
— the  people  wear  too  few  clothes.  He  can  not  be  a  shoe- 
maker— they  go  barefooted.  He  cannot  be  a  barber — they 
don't  shave.  He  will  starve  to  death,  or  have  to  "  beat"  his 
way  home  on  some  passing  vessel.  For  the  professional 
man  there  is  absolutely  no  opening  at  all.  A  physician  can 
not  collect  his  bills  ;  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  would  never  com- 
prehend their  laws.  A  preacher  would  have  no  audience. 
The  people  themselves  have  nothing,  it  being  the  policy  of 
the  present  government  to  keep  them  poor — for  the  sake  of 
peace.  Two  instances  of  the  adventures  of  Americans  who 
have  gone  to  Guatemala  will  illustrate  my  position  perfectly. 
At  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  railroad  projected  from 
San  Jose  to  Guatemala  City,  but  which  terminated  at  Es- 
cuintla,  a  large  transportation  company  was  formed  to  carry 
freight  and  passengers  from  the  terminus  to  the  capital. 
Being  apparently  well-backed,  they  sent  agents  into  Texas 
and  Missouri,  where  they  bought  wagons  and  mules,  and  en- 
gaged a  number  of  Texan  teamsters,  making  contracts  with 
them  for  a  term  of  years  at  very  good  wages.  After  these 
men  arrived,  having  driven  their  teams  down  through  Mex- 
ico, they  found  the  company  very  hard  to  get  money  from — 
in  fact,  they  could  hardly  get  enough  of  their  hardly-earned 
wages  to  live  on.  Having  looked  for  other  situations  in 
vain,  and  the  company  going  continually  further  in  arrears, 
a  party  of  these  teamsters,  despairing  of  getting  home  any 
other  way,  one  day,  on  the  road,  missed  their  way  a  little, 
and  steered  the  train  for  the  Mexican  line.  They  were  be- 
trayed by  their  guide,  brought  back,  thrown  into  prison, 
served  out  long  terms,  and  finally  turned  loose  only  to  find 
the  company  broken  up,  and  no  chance  left  to  recover  their 
unpaid  wages,  or  get  any  other  employment,  and  there  some 
of  them  still  remain,  ekirig  out  a  precarious  existence. 
But  if  you  wish  to  know  what  can  be  done  with  capital, 
go  ask  the  gentlemen  of  this  city  connected  with  the  "  Com- 
pania  de  Luz  de  la  Ciudad  de  Guatemala."  The  facts  of  their 
investment  are  briefly  these  :  A  company  of  citizens  of  the 
capital  proposed  to  the  government  to  make  a  contract  to 
light  the  city  with  gasoline  lamps.  The  government 
made  a  contract  with  these  parties  for  twenty-five  years. 
They  not  being  able  to  buy  lamps,  etc.,  and  not  knowing 
how  to  carry  out  the  contract,  assigned  it  for  a  valuable 
consideration  to  some  Eastern  and  Californian  capitalists. 
The  contract  appearing  to  be  a  very-  favorable  one,  the 
scheme  was  at  once  taken  in  hand.  The  gentlemen  first 
took  the  precaution  to  have  the  contract  ratified  by  the  gov- 
ernment, with  a  warranty  forfeit  in  case  it  should  break  the 
contract,  either  by  expressly  declaring  it  at  an  end,  or  by 
failing  to  make  regular  payments.  And  so  at  length  the 
city,  for  the  first  time,  was  well  lighted,  a  special  tax  levied 
to  defray  the  expense,  the  money  collected  and  paid  into  the 
treasury,  and  (as  usual)  it  disappeared  from  there  without  any 
one  knowing  exactly  where  it  had  gone.  As  the  company 
was  composed  entirely  of  Americans,  it  was  deemed  more 
expedient  to  let  them  wait  for  their  pay  than  to  further 
burden  the  dear  people  by  another  tax.  Several  shipments  of 
gasoline  from  California  having  been  exhausted,  the  last  one 
lay  on  the  beach  at  the  port,  useless,  because  the  company 
could  not  collect  enough  on  a  fifteen-thousand-dollar-bill  to 
pay  for  transportation  to  the  city.  The  manager  finally 
notified  the  municipality  that,  after  a  certain  date,  the  lights 
could  not  be  lit.  No  attention  was  paid  to  this  notice,  the 
officer  even  denying  that  it  had  been  made.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  cabinet  a  second  notice  was  given  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  one  of  whom  was  the  American  minister,  to  whom 
the  Jefe  Politica  had  the  effrontery  to  give  the  lie  by  again 
denying  the  previous  notification.  No  action  being  taken, 
the  city  was  left  in  darkness.  That  night  the  citizens  dis- 
covered that  something  was  wrong.  A  pamphlet  appeared, 
not  by  any  special  authority  of  government,  but  of  such  a 
character  as  no  one  would  have  dared  to  print  without 
secret  authority,  denouncing  the  gas  company  and  its  man- 
ager in  plain  terms  ;  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  selected  a  dark  and  cloudy  night  to  pointedly 
insult  the  citizens  and  their  government,  announcing  the  con- 
tract at  an  end,  and  advocating  a  general  confiscation  of  all 
the  property.  It  conveyed  at  the  same  time  an  ill-concealed 
threat,  in  a  clause  intimating  that  the  resident  members  of 
the  company  ought  to  be  thankful  that  they  did  not  lose 
their  liberty  or  lives.  It  was  a  direct  attempt  at  inciting 
a  mob  against  them.  That  night  the  office  and  workshops 
were  invaded  by  an  armed  band,  in  search  of  evidence, 
they  wishing  to  prove  that  plenty  of  gasoline  was  on  hand. 
This  was  after  an  official  notice  by  our  minister  to  the  govern- 
ment, to  be  careful  of  any  trespass  on  American  property. 
They  well  knew,  however,  with  whom  they  were  dealing,  for 
the  lessons  taught  them  by  England  and  Germany  have 
beat  into  their  thick  skulls  such  a  wholesome  respect  for 
governments  which  protect  their  subjects  abroad  that  had 
this  very  company  been  either  German  or  English  no  trouble 
would  have  arisen.  The  papers,  with  all  necessary  affida- 
vits, have  been  in  the  hands  of  our  national  Secretary  of 
State  since  last  May,  but  nothing  has  yet  been  done.  The 
gas  company  is  out  on  its  capital,  but  considerably  in  on  the 
experience  gained  in  regard  to  the  advisability  ol  investing 
in  Guatemala.  NOAH, 

San  Franxisco,  November,  iSSi. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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Society  people,  and  all  other  people,  celebrated  Thanks- 
giving Day  on  Thursday  last  in  a  manner  long  to  be  remem- 
bered'by  all  participants.  Very  meet  and  fitting  was  it 
that  the  people  of  California,  who  have  been  the  recip- 
ients of  such  an  abundance  of  the  good  things  of 
the  earth  during1  the  past  year — such  as  good  crops  of 
cereals  and  fruits,  and  products  of  the  vine,  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  absolute  decline  and  disappearance  of  Kearneyism) — 
should  conform  to  a  usage  which  appeals  to  all  the  better  in- 
stincts of  our  nature,  and  takes  us,  for  a  day,  at  least,  out  of 
the  weary  ruts  of  circumstance  and  habit.  Beautiful,  too, 
is  that  aspect  of  the  day  in  which,  to  many,  it  becomes  the 
embodiment  of  the  words  : 

"  The  glad  Thinks  giving  "gathering  in 
The  scattered  sheaves  of  kith  and  kin." 

And,  oh,  how  incomparably  beautiful  were  the  works 
of  charity  performed  by  the  people  of  San  Francisco,  and 
elsewhere  in  California  and  Nevada,  on  Thursday  last  !  How 
the  coin  did  spatter-into  receptacles  prepared  for  it,  from 
rich  and  poor,  for  the  erection  of  a  comfortable  and  perma- 
nent home  for  the  heretofore  uncared-for  (or  not  properly 
cared-for)  needy  soldiers  of  two  wars.  There  never  was  any- 
thing just  like  it;  money  never  before  showered  in  such  a 
variety  of  ways,  altogether  too  innumerable  for  an  attempt 
at  enumeration.  From  the  society  belles  of  Van  Ness 
Avenue,  and  other  aristocratic  thoroughfares,  to  the  hand- 
maids of  toil  residing  in  unpretentious  precincts  ;  from  the 
man  in  the  mansion  to  the  man  in  the  garret,  all,  all  let  slip 
through  willing  fingers  the  magic  lucre  wherewith  to  aggre- 
gate and  erect  a  commodious  tenement  for  the  shelter  of 
those  who  made  our  charities  possible  by  accepting  all  the 
circumstances  of  war,  yet  falling  short  of  fame.  The  estab- 
lishment of  that  Veterans'  Home  will  be  an  imperishable 
monument,  and  will  perpetuate  the  memories  of  Thanks- 
giving Day,  1SS1,  and  its  delightful  associations  and  chari- 
ties, long  after  we  shall  all  have  been  placed  in  oursilent  sarco- 
phagi. And  that  isn't  all  that  was  accomplished  on  Thurs- 
day last,  for  society  was  out  in  search  of  the  poor.  The  ladies 
of  the  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission  spent  a  portion  of  the  day 
in  disseminating  dainties  among  those  who  were  in  need. 
One  of  the  richest  ladies  of  California  Street  went  out  in 
her  carriage  after  service  to  examine  the  grade  and  system 
of  sewage  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  hospital  whose  inmates 
have  been  the  recipients  ot  endless  favors  at  her  hands  ; 
and  another  lady,  of  the  same  street,  pulled  out  a  thousand 
dollars  from  her  pocket  for  the  purchase  of  turkeys  and 
chickens  for  those  who  would  otherwise  have  had  a  scanty 
board.  On  the  whole,  the  Thanksgiving  Day  just  passed  was 
a  glorious  one  in  the  annals  of  San  Francisco  society. 

As  'I  anticipated,  the  hops  at  the  Palace-Grand  are  both 
pleasant  and  popular,  and  are  to  be  kept  up  all  winter,  the 
programme  being  to  have  them  herealter  on  the  first  and 
third  Monday  evenings  of  each  month.  The  hop  on  Mon 
day  evening  last  was  an  agreeable  affair  throughout,  and 
was  conducted  as  in  the  manner  of  those  heretofore  receiv- 
ing notice  in  this  paper.  Among  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
present  on  the  latter  occasion  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
McLaughlin,  Mrs.  Harrington,  Mrs.  Brown,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and 
Miss  Dodge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  De  Soto,  Mrs.  Wilshire,  Mr., 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Gillson,  Mrs.  Austin,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Schmei 
del,  Senator  Sharon,  Mrs.  Briggs,  Mrs.  Marks,  Colonel 
Morehead,  Messrs.  Kearney,  Upsher,  Landerborg,  Fred 
Laton,  Judge  Hager,  J.  E.  Condict,  and  others  of  the 
Palace  ;  and  Madame  and  George  Berton,  Mrs.  A 
G.  and  Griffith  Kinsey,  Mrs.  H.  Mathey,  Mrs.  J.  P.  and 
Miss  Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  F.  Thorn,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lapman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  La  Motte,  Miss  Waters, 
Miss  Simons,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Creed  Haymond,  A.  H. 
Spencer,  Miss  Spencer,  Messrs.  J.  T.  Severance,  J.  M. 
Merrill,  L.  W.  Mix,  L.  B.  Doe,  Levin  Wethered,  M.  Hill, 
Colonel  Brush,  and  Frank  Johnson,  of  the  Grand  ;  also 
Miss  Sophie  and  Tott  Cutter,  Minnie  McNally,  Miss  Bessie 
Sedgwick,  Miss  Trehern,  Dr.  and  Misses  Emma  and  Julia 
Regensburger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jos.  Ford,  Miss  Ada  Johnson, 
L.  S.  and  Miss  Pease,  Miss  Nellie  Taylor,  Mrs.  Rogers, 
Mrs.  Ball,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  Locke,  Misses  Taliaferro  ; 
Messrs.  Dan  Murphy,  Henry  Reddington,  Geo.  W.  Sharon, 
Geo.  Raum,  — —  Taylor,  Wra.  Burling,  L.  L.  Robinson, 
Natorp,  and Page.  Bella. 


The  Galindo  Hop. 

Dear  Argonaut  :  I  thought  that  you  might  like  to  hear 
something  about  an  Oakland  society  event  that  has  been 
looked  forward  to  for  several  weeks  with  much  interest.  In 
response  to  invitations  sent  out  some  ten  days  ago  by  the 
.  guests  of  the  hotel,  about  two  hundred  ladies  and  gentle- 
men assembled  at  the  Galindo  on  Wednesday  evening.  The 
spacious  halls  and  dining-rooms  had  been  tastefully  and 
elaborately  decorated  by  the  ladies  of  the  hotel  with  innum- 
erable flags  and  streamers,  kindly  loaned  by  the  officers  ot 
the  Corwin  and  Rush,  and  evergreens  and  bird-cages,  whose 
tiny  occupants  tried  to  rival  the  delicious  music  discourseo 
by  Ballenberg's  band.  The  programmes,  which  were  ver) 
elegantly  engraved,  contained  twelve  dances  and  three  ex- 
tras. The  outer  stairway  and  halls  on  the  first  floor  were 
canvased.  The  hard-wood  floor  of  the  dining-rooms  haa 
received  just  the  right  amount  of  wax,  and  was  all  that  the 
most  fastidious  dancers  could  wish  for.  Refreshments  were 
served  during  the  evening  in  the  hall  of  the  left  wing. 
The  toilets  of  the  ladies  were  very  elegant  and  elab- 
orate, some  of  the  more  noticeable  ones  being  as  fol- 
lows :  Miss  Wade,  white  brocade  silk  en  train,  and  point 
lace,  with  pearls  ;  Mrs.  Joe  Cook,  light  green  silk  and  black 
velvet  corsage,  with  diamonds  ;  Miss  Hammond,  old  gold 
satin,  Spanish  lace  and  flounces  ;  Miss  Daisy  Hart,  white 
satin  de  Lyons  and  Spanish  lace  ;  Mrs.  At.  Redding,  pink 
crape,  black  velvet  corsage  ;  Miss  Hayes,  cream  colored 
brocade,  Spanish  lace,  and  crush  roses  ;  Miss  Brewster, 
e"cru  silk  and  point  lace;  Mrs.  Lieut.  Hall,  pink  satin  en 
train;  Miss  Peralta,  light  blue  brocade,  with  point  lace  trim- 
mings ;  Miss  Ida  Thompson,  of  Bemcia,  light  blue  brocade, 
Spanish  lace,  and  cardinal  roses  ;  Miss  Farnsworth,  of  San 


Miss  Mary  Williams,  white  satin  striped  grenadine,  crush 
roses  and  diamonds.  Among  other  guests  I  noticed 
Miss  Houghton,  Miss  Miller,  Miss  McNear,  Mrs.  John  Cole- 
man, Mrs.  Barton,  Miss  Bray,  Mrs.  Carrol  Cook,  Miss 
Carr,  Miss  Alexander,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Glascock,  Miss  Gor- 
don, Mrs.  Crockett,  Miss  Cohen,  the  Misses  Dyer,  the 
Misses  Rabbi,  the  Misses  Tubbs,  Miss  Lou  Wall ;  Messrs. 
Belden,  Miller,  Casey,  Alexander,  Smith,  Knight,  McNear, 
Redding,  Cook,  Rabbi,  Williams,  Eells,  Coleman,  Barton, 
Chapman,  Cohen,  Dixon,  Hill,  Houghton,  Reddington, 
Rountree,  and  DeCourcy.  Officers  of  the  Corwin — Captain 
Hooper,  Lieutenant  Herring,  Lieutenant  Burke,  Lieutenant 
Myrick,  Lieutenant  Reynolds,  Lieutenant  Doty,  Lieutenant 
Wayson,  Lieutenant,  Owen,  Lieutenant  Wrangle,  Lieutenant 
Rosse.  Officers  of  the  Richard  Rush — Captain  Healy, 
Lieutenant  Maguire,  Lieutenant  Goodie,  Lieutenant  Laws, 
Lieutenant  Doyle,  Lieutenant  Daly,  Lieutenant  Douglas, 
Lieutenant  Stauf.  Dancing  was  kept  up  to  a  very  late  hour, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  of  the  gentlemen  of 
bicycling  proclivities  were  going  over  on  the  early  boat  to 
attend  the  race.  There  are  several  parties  in  prospect  for 
this  season  ;  among  others  the  four  which  the  Jackson 
Street  set,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Davis  and  Joe 
Cook,  are  planning.  CECILIA. 

The  Reynolds  Reception. 

The  reception  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Reynolds  to  their 
daughter,  Miss  Jeannette,  on  last  Tuesday  evening,  was  ex- 
ceptionally recherchi.  It  was  remarked  that  so  many  charm- 
ing faces  and  costumes  have  seldom  been  seen  together, 
even  in  this  city.  The  party  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all 
the  participants,  dancing  being  kept  up  until  two  o'clock. 
The  floral  decorations  were  profuse  and  exceedingly  taste- 
ful. Mesdames  J.  A.  Faull  and  Rutherford  assisted  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Reynolds  in  receiving.  About  three  hundred  invita- 
tions had  been  issued,  of  which  about  one-half  were  repre- 
sented. Among  those  present  were  Miss  Florence  Godley, 
Miss  Hattie  Crocker,  Miss  Annie  Bradley,  Miss  Clara  and 
Miss  Pet  Fitch,  Miss  Mary  Hooker,  Miss  Nellie  Bacon, 
Miss  Jennie  and  Miss  Fannie  Gherke,  Miss  Emily  Kirk, 
Miss  Sallie  Stetson,  Miss  Susie  McEwen,  Miss  Lizzie  Col- 
lins, Miss  Carrie  Conner,  Miss  Elia  Adams,  Miss  Grace 
Brown,  Miss  Emma  Crockett,  Miss  Laura  and  Miss  Minnie 
Corbett,  Miss  Ella  and  Miss  Carrie  Durbrow,  Miss  Dolly 
and  Miss  Grace  Eldridge,  Miss  Kate  Felton,  Miss  Mamie 
Farquharson,  Miss  Jennie  and  Miss  Nellie  Hatch,  Miss  Ella 
and  Miss  Mollie  Johnston,  Miss  Annie  Jackson,  Miss  Carrie 
and  Miss  Annie  Pierce,  Miss  Nettie  Schmeidell,  Miss  Agnes 
Spreckels,  Miss  Bessie  Sedgwick,  Miss  Kitty  Staples,  Miss 
Cora  and  Miss  Nellie  Taylor,  and  Messrs.  Bates,  Bonney, 
Pomroy,  Dean,  Castle,  Crocker,  Dam,  Mieux,  De  Lacy, 
Dowling,  Grant,  Hooker,  Johnson,  Hammond,  Reuling, 
Adams,  Morrow,  Moore,  Hyde,  Hayton,  Gray,  Pray,  Dur- 
brow, Cottingham,  Mix,  and  McMulhn. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Clark  W.  Crocker  and  wife,  accompanied  by  Miss  Lizzie 
Crocker  and  H.  J.  Crocker,  and  Miss  Cora  Wallace,  daughter 
of  the  late  W.  H.  Wallace,  who  have  been  sojourning  in  Eu- 
rope during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  months,  returned  to  their 
homes  on  Monday  last  via  the  Southern  route.  Thomas 
Mickerson  and  party  were  handsomely  entertained  by  the 
people  of  Riverside,  Cal.,  on  Friday  last.  Major  Wilhelm 
and  Lieutenants  Perrell  and  O'Connell,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  on  Monday  last  from  the  late  seat  of  war  in 
Arizona.  General  Vallejo,  of  Sonoma,  has  been  in  the  city 
during  the  week.  Mrs.  Prescott-Taylor,  of  Santa  Barbara, 
is  visiting  relatives  in  Oakland.  Howard  Smith,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  at  the  Baldwin  during  the  week.  Mrs.  Carpenter, 
of  San  Rafael,  who  has  been  visiting  friends  in  this  city,  has 
returned  home.  Mrs.  Henry  Lund  is  at  Cologne.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hastings  and  Miss  Kittie  McKee  departed  for  Hono- 
lulu on  Saturday  last.  Miss  Fanny  Fargo,  who  has  been 
doing  Europe  for  some  time,  returned  home  this  week.  Mrs. 
John  Taylor  and  Miss  Taylor  returned  from  the  East  on 
Tuesday  last.  Mrs.  J.  S.  Carter  and  Miss  Carter,  of  San 
Jose,  who  have  been  visiting  in  the  city  for  some  time, 
have  returned  to  their  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R. 
P.  Clement  have  taken  up  their  residence  at  the 
Grand  for  the  winter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loring  Cunning- 
ham (ne'e  Miss  Caroline  Wheaton)  have  returned  from  their 
bridal  tour,  and  taken  up  their  residence  at  221 1  Van  Ness 
Avenue.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  McNulty,  who  have  been  living 
at  the  Palace  for  nearly  five  years,  have  gone  to  housekeep- 
ing on  the  corner  of  Ellis  and  Leavenworth  Streets.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Millen  are  in  Rome.  Hon.  John  Eaton,  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  who  has  been 
receiving  attention  in  Los  Angeles  and  elsewhere  in  South- 
ern California  since  he  left  San  Francisco,  leaves  Tucson 
to-day  for  Washington.  Professor  and  Mrs.  Alois  F.  Le- 
jeal,  (tide  Miss  Louise  Abbott,)  who  were -married  in  this 
city  last  week,  have  returned  from  their  bridal  tour,  and 
taken  up  their  permanent  residence  at  422  Van  Ness  Ave- 
nue. Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Harrison,  of  Oakland,  have  taken 
up  their  residence  in  this  city  at  1300  Taylor  Street.  Colonel 
H.  C.  Hodges,  U.  S.  A.,  was  entertained  by  some  friends  in 
Los  Angeles  on  Friday  last,  and  started  next  day  for  Pres- 
cott,  A.  T.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  James  gave  a  splendid 
reception  at  their  residence  in  Tucson  on  Friday  night  last. 
Miss  Marie  Chevalier,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  visiting  in  this 
city.  C.  C.  Hastings  has  gone  to  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Morrell,  and  the  Misses  Gracie,  Alice,  and  Sara 
Morrell,  of  Boston,  are  at  present  in  Los  Angeles,  and  pro- 
pose to  remain  in  California  during  the  coming  winter.  On 
Saturday  evening  last  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Carey,  of  Sacra- 
mento, gave  an  elegant  entertainment  at  their  residence,  on 
H  Street,  to  Colonel  Bridgland,  of  Indiana,  late  American 
consul  at  Havre.  There  were  nearly  two  hundred  guests 
present,  and  the  affair  is  said  to  have  been  very  pleasant 
throughout.  On  Sunday  evening  last,  at  the  residence  of 
Walter  B.  Thorpe,  in  Sacramento,  Mr.  Alonzo  S.  Price  and 
Miss  Ellen  B.  Thorpe,  of  the  above-named  city,  were  mar- 
ried by  Rev.  T.  H.  B.  Anderson.  Ex- Vice-President  Whee- 
ler contemplates  spending  a  portion  of  the  coming  winter  in 
Monterey.  Ex-Senator  Fenton  and  family  will  leave  New 
York  after  the  holidays,  for  California,  and  will  spend  the 
greater  portion  of  the  coming  winter  in   Los  Angeles  and 


gin  will  spend  the  coming  winter  in  Oakland.  Senator 
James  G.  Fair  is  in  New  York,  and  Mr.  Mackey  leaves  New 
York  in  a  few  weeks  for  Nevada.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S. 
Crocker  will  remain  at  the  Palace  for  the  winter.  Miss 
Nellie  Pomeroy,  of  Oakland,  is  visiting  in  Tucson. 
Hon.  C.  T.  Ryland,  of  San  Jose",  has  been  in  the 
city  much  of  the  present  week.  Majors  Sanger  and 
Taylor,  and  Lieutenants  Patterson  and  Chamberlain,  U. 
S.  A.,  were  at  the  Baldwin  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
last.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Hager  and  family  returned  to  the  city 
from  the  East  on  Sunday  last.  Captain  Corliss,  U.  S.  A., 
returned  from  Arizona  -a  few  days  ago.  Lieutenants  Rice, 
Marsh,  and  Harlow,  U.  S.  A.,  left  San  Francisco  for  Oregon 
on  Tuesday  last.  Senator  Jones  arrived  from  Nevada  on 
Sunday  last,  and  is  at  the  Palace  with  his  family,  who  will 
return  with  him  to  Washington  in  a  few  days.  Mrs.  Taft 
has  returned  from  the  East,  and  is  at  the  Palace.  Miss 
Minnie  Webster,  who  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  Phelps  at  Mare 
Island,  has  returned  home.  The  next  piece  to  be  produced 
at  the  Navy  Yard  will  be  "Our  Boys,"  and  will  be  given  next 
week.  Lieutenant  Brown,  of  the  marine  corps,  leaves  for 
Alaska  in  a  few  days.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Evans  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ezra  Bowen,  two  well-known  Philadelphia 
families,  are  at  the  Palace,  and  will  spend  the  coming  win- 
ter in  San  Francisco,  and  at  Monterey.  Captain  Henry 
Metcalf,  U.  S.  A.,  who  arrived  from  the  East  lately,  has  gone 
to  Benicia  on  ordnance  duty.  Hon.  M.  M.  Estee  and  family 
have  returned  to  the  Palace  for  the  winter.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stevens  have  returned  from  San  Rafael  for  the  winter.  Col. 
and  Mrs.  Horace  Fletcher,  who  have  been  rambling  in  the 
Canadas  and  throughout  the  Eastern  and  Northern  States 
for  the  past  three  months,  returned  home  last  Wednesday. 
W.  R.  Bush,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  in  this  city  from  the  East  yes- 
terday. Senator  Miller  and  family,  who  are  at  present  at 
the  St.  James,  New  York,  leave  that  city  for  Washington  on 
Thursday  next.  Mrs.  G.  N.  Perry,  (tiie  Miss  Laura  Dray,) 
formerly  of  Sacramento,  went  up  to  that  city  on  Saturday- 
last  and  took  her  Thanksgiving  dinner  with  her  parents. 
Hon.  B.  B.  Redding  has  returned  from  a  week's  visit  in 
Eastern  Nevada.  The  Misses  Nettie  L.  and  Lucy  A.  Gar- 
field, of  Napa  City,  returned  from  the  East  on  Tuesday  last. 
J.  C  White,  U.  S.  A.,  is  at  the  Baldwin,  and  J.  A.  Farley, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  at  the  Palace.  M.  D.  Boruck  is  again  on  his 
way  to  Washington.  Mrs.  T.  R.  Hayes  and  Miss  Hattie 
Hayes,  and  Miss  Thompson,  of  Oakland,  are  visiting  in  this 
city  this  week.  General  Rosecrans  leaves  for  Washington 
to-day.  Frank  Page  is  in  Washington,  with  his  family,  at 
the  Congressional  Hotel.  Pacheco  and  Berry  are  in  New 
York,  and  Farley  is  at  the  Arlington,  Washington.  Mayor- 
elect  Blake  is  expected  home  to-day.  Major  William  S. 
Haskin,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Haskin,  arrive  trom  the  East 
to-day. 

On  Thursday  last  Mr.  J.  E.  Root,  of  the  firm  of  Root  & 
Hatch,  and  Miss  Addie  Sawyer,  of  this  city,  were  married, 
and,  after  a  short  bridal  tour,  will  take  up  their  permanent 
residence  at  the  Baldwin.  On  Monday  afternoon  and  even- 
ing last  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Bourn  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bowers  Bourn  received  at  the  Palace  in  elegant  style,  the 
spacious  parlors  occupied  by  the  above-named  parties  being 
handsomely  decorated,  and  Ballenberg's  Band  being  in  at- 
tendance ;  refreshments  were  served  and  dancing  was  in- 
dulged in. 


Francisco,  floss   color    silk  en   train,  with  pearl  jewelry  ;  1  Santa  Barbara.     Hon.  Marcus  D.  Wiggin  and  Mrs.  Wig- 


Joe  Cann,  a  Chinaman,  lived  thirteen  years  in  St.  Louis,  and  became- 
apparently  a  zealous  Christian.  He  was  a  member  of  a  church,  a 
missionary  among  the  Chinese  residents,  and  a  pet  of  the  Methodists, 
who  patronized  him  extensively  as  a  laundryman.  A  few  days  ago  he- 
announced  that  he  was  going  to  China  to  see  his  mother,  and  it  is  now 
believed  that  he  means  to  stay  there,  for  he  carried  away  all  of  the 
$10,000  that  he  had  made  in  this  country,  and  did  not  take  the  pains  to 
hide  the  fact  that,  unknown  to  his  church  friends,  he  had  been  running 
an  opium  and  gambling  den  under  his  laundry. 

Such  incidents  as  the  above  must  be  very  discouraging  to 
those  people  who  think  the  Chinese  have  souls  to  save,  and 
who  are  engaged  in  the  endeavor  to  save  them.  It  was  a 
matter  of  inquiry  and  statistics,  some  three  years  ago,  when 
the  congressional  committee — of  which  Senator  Morton  was 
chairman — was  sitting  in  this  city,  to  ascertain  how  many 
Christianized  Chinese  there  were  in  San  Francisco.  The 
Reverend  Otis  Gibson,  and  several  other  reverend  gentle- 
men employed  in  the  industry  of  Chinese  soul-saving,  gave 
testimony  upon  this  question,  and,  if  our  memory  serves  us, 
there  were  at  that  time  about  sixty.  This  number  has  been 
reduced  something  since  then  by  just  such  backsliding  as 
that  of  Joe  Cann.  It  is  really  discouraging,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  many  conscientious  and  godly  people  are  thus 
employed,  and  how  much  money  has  been  expended,  both 
in  China  and  on  this  coast,  in  this  snul-srvatching  industry. 
At  one  time  we  had  in  our  Sunday-schools  several  hundred 
Chinese.  We  have  now  only  a  feeble  gathering  of  Chi- 
nese inquirers.  Most  of  our  clergymen,  and  most  of  the 
earnest  maiden  ladies  who  were  Chinese  Sunday-school 
teachers,  have  allowed  their  enthusiam  to  abate  under  the 
discouraging  results  in  this  vineyard  of  sinners.  The  ground 
has  proved  stony  and  barren.  The  harvest  is  light.  The 
convert  does  not  stick.  Missionary  labor  in  China  has  also 
proved  unprofitable.  We  would  not  discourage  the  good 
people  of  Boston  from  continuing  to  maintain  their  Chi- 
nese Homes  in  San  Francisco,  because  they  provide  excel- 
lent and  comfortable  quarters  for  some  very  nice  people 
who  conscientiously  think  themselves  engaged  in  God's  work 
by  endeavoring  to  Christianize  these  Pagans  in  our  midst. 
Because  we  are  not  convinced  that  the  Chinese  have  souls, 
is  no  reason  why  other  and  better  people  should  not  think 
they  have,  or  why  they  should  not  spend  their  time  and  Bos- 
ton money  in  this  effort  for  their  redemption. 


There  is  a  well-known  story  of  the  ruin  of  a  London 
luncheon  shop  by  a  spiteful  and  envious  rival.  The  latter 
hired  a  boy  to  enter  the  successful  shop  exactly  at  the  lime 
when  it  was  most  crowded,  and  to  lay  on  the  counter  before- 
the  eyes  of  all  the  wondering  and  horrified  guests  a  dead  caf. 
*'  That  makes  nine,  ma'am,"  said  the  brazen-faced  urchin,  as- 
he  deposited  his  burden  and  left  the  shop. 


'What  do  you  think  of  X.?"«  "Candidly,  I  don't  like 
him.     He  has  hidden  vices."     "A-ah!     What  are  they  ?"" 
How  do  I  know,  when  they  are  hidden  vices?" 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


ECHOES    FROM    EVERYWHERE. 


Is  it  not  odd — the  hold  that  Oates  has  on  San  Francis- 
cans ?  Let  her  do  what  she  will,  they  are  pleased.  On  Mon- 
day night  she  was  so  hoarse  she  could  not  sing,  but  they  ap- 
plauded her  to  the  echo.  She  did  not  act  well,  but  they 
roared  over  her.  She  did  not  dress  well,  but  ihey  seemed  to 
admire  her.  She  kicked  the  familiar  kick  ;  they  clapped 
their  hands.  She  winked  the  old-time  wink  :  they  stamped 
their  feet.  She  said:  "That  ain't  barley,  it's  oats;"  they 
rose  at  her.  There  is  something  in  Oates  which  takes  with 
San  Franciscans. 

The  company  she  brings  with  her  has  a  strong  Western 
flavor.  The  rich,  rank  slang  which  grows  so  luxuriantly  in 
Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  is  at  their  finger's-ends.  One  can 
not  help  wondering  at  times  how  much  of  the  libretto  is  Au- 
dran  and  how  much  is  Sturgiss.  For  it  fits  Mr.  Sturgiss's 
lips.  He  is  a  bouffe — no,  a  broad — well,  a  broad  bouffe 
actor.  Funny,  withal.  And  he  seemed  to  become  a  favor- 
ite. Mr.  Harold  has  a  rather  pleasant  voice,  but  his  move- 
ments are  angular,  and  his  dancing  painful.  Why,  by  the 
way,  does  he  introduce  Faure's  "Palm  Sunday"  in  this 
ooera?  It  is  a  piece  of  sacred  music,  and  not  fitting  in  any 
opera;  particularly  unfitting  in  this  one;  least  of  all  when 
sung,  as  he  sings  it,  in  a  mountebank's  dress. 


Miss  Caldwell  is  a  young  lady  who  has  become  infatuated 
with  the  Oates  kick.  She  uses  it  at  random.  She  is  wrong. 
The  kick,  fier  se,  is  worthless.  The  kick  vicious,  the  kick 
emotional,  the  kick  vindictive,  the  kick  joyful — these  are  all 
valuable.  Of  these  classes  are  the  Lottakick  and  the  Oates 
kick.  Lotta  has  kicked  herself  to  fame  and  fortune  ;  Oates 
— well,  Oates  has  kicked  herself  to  California.  No ; 
until  Miss  Caldwell  has  analyzed  the  article  she  should  not 
kick — not  even  at  what  I  say. 


Miss  Townsend  is,  as  always,  extremely  cold  and  remark- 
ably well  dressed.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  her  tempera- 
ture was  a  result  of  her  dress— although  it  was  scant. 
However,  it  was  interestingly  so,  and  what  there  was  of  it 
was  so  "well -filled  that  I  will  overlook  it.  Talking  of  that, 
the  chorus  was  slender.  I  mean  in  numbers.  There  was  a 
vague,  reminiscent  suggestion  of  "  Les  Huguenots"  about 
them,  as  they  wore  long,  black  gloves,  and  had  the  tops  of 
their  stockings  cut  into  squares,  like  the  castellated  boots 
of  the  gentry  of  Coligny's  time.  Had  I  been  the  stage 
manager,  and  found  at  the  last  moment  that  I  was  short  as 
thus  :  Item — two  pairs  red  tights  ;  item — two  pairs  black 
stockings — I  would  have  allowed  two  young  ladies  to  waste 
the  sweetness  of  their  pink  tights  and  brown  stockings 
on  the  desert  air  of  the  wings.  The  corselets,  too,  the  young 
ladies  wear  are  not  the  thing  somehow  ;  they  are  shaped 
with  the  uniform  convexity  of  the  ordinary  super-corselet, 
and  by  no  means  remind  me  of  the  Amazonian  coats  of 
mail  I  have  seen. 


Talking  of  that,  did  you  notice  Mrs.  Oates  in  that  ex- 
tremely tight-fitting  blue  silk  jersey?  Do  so.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  lady  wears  a  corset  with  it  or  not ;  I  sup- 
pose she  does.  But  if  so,  I  would  in  all  kindness  advise 
her  to  wear  a  higher  one.  The  points  of  this  remark  will 
be  plainly  perceived  by  those  gentlemen  who  occupy  the 
orchestra  seats. 

The  photogravures  around  the  city  bearing  the  legend, 
"The  Oates  Troupe,"  have  excited  much  comment,  some 
amusement,  a  gieat  deal  of  indignation,  and  numberless 
threats  of  suits.  They  are  the  relics  of  the  famous  "  Au- 
thors' Carnival  Album,"  which  Bancroft  got  up  a  year  ago. 
The  thing  was  a  failure.  It  was  so  badly  done  that  it  was 
worth  very  little,  and  the  price  put  upon  it  was  so  high  that 
no  one  would  have  bought  it  even  had  it  been  better.  I 
doubt  whether  even  those  who  were  immortalized  by  seeing 
themselves  in  it  bought  it.  At  all  events,  the  publishers 
tried  their  best  to  make  it  go.  No  go — the  dealers  wouldn't 
have  it,  not  even  "  on  sale."  Rendered  savage,  the  publish- 
ers offered  to  sell  the  sheets  to  Goodwin,  the  California  man- 
ager, for  advertising  purposes.  He  used  them,  and  now 
there  is  a  pretty  row.  The  mediaeval  maidens,  gloomy  cav- 
aliers, bearded  Osmanlis,  and  what  not,  all  threaten  to  bring 
suit  against  Goodwin.  If  they  do,  he  will  solace  himself  by 
bringing  suit  against  his  vendor.  Taber  threatens  to  bring 
suit  against  Bancroft ;  the  excessive  badness  of  the  printing, 
he  says,  injures  his  fame  as  a  photographer.  I  have  seen 
some  of  the  pictures,  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  warrant 
the  Oates  people  in  bringing  suit  against  all  concerned  for 
defamation  of  countenance. 


What  a  perfect  day  was  Thursday  !  There  could  not 
have  been  a  better.  Bright  and  sunny,  with  just  enough  of 
crispness  in  the  air  to  give  you  an  appetite  for  your  dinner. 
It  was  delightful  on  the  road.  So  thought  many  people, 
evidently,  judging  from  the  number  in  the  park  and  at  the 
track.     The  Monument  Fund  must  have  profited  largely. 


There  was  the  usual  crowd  at  the  track.  Crowds  always 
are  the  same,  yet  ever  varying.  The  variation  consists  in 
the  flavoring.  This  time  it  was  horse.  Large,  horsey  men, 
with  horse-hoof  sleeve-links  and  horse-shoe  pins,  jostled  you 
at  every  hand.  The  air  was  laden  with  "  record,"  "  best 
time  in  America,"  "  -teen  seconds  and  a  quarter,"  etc.  I  fell 
into  it  myself  after  a  while,  and  told  yarns  about  races  I 
had  seen  which  surprised  me  in  my  cooler  moments. 
Apropos  of  "best  time,"  I  don't  think  I  ever  went  to  a  race 
where  there  wasn't  the  best  something  in  America  done. 
If  it  wasn't  anything  else,  it  was  "  the  best  last  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  the  third  heat  of  a  three-in-five  race  to  harness  for 
two-year-olds,  best  on  record."  Jesting  aside,  I  did  see  one 
of  the  prettiest  finishes  in  such  a  race  that  ever  was  trotted. 
It  was  in  the  third  heat  between  Clay,  Gold-note,  and  Han- 
cock. Talk  about  winning  by  a  head  ! — why,  I  think  Clay 
won  heat,  race,  and  money  by  a  good  nose. 


There  was  one  thing  in  which  the  crowd  differed  from  the 
usual  race-course  crowd — Anonyma  was  not  there  ;  that  is, 


not  largely.     Of  course,  some  of  her  were  ;  but  she  was  not 
nearly  so  numerous  as  I  have  seen  her. 


That  reminds  me  of  when  I  saw  her  losing  money  there 
once.  It  was  when  Katie  Pease  ran  against  Thad.  Stevens 
and  the  rest.  Anonyma  lost  largely  on  the  California  horse  ; 
and  as  she  clenched  her  gauntleted  hand,  and  shook  it  in 
impotent  rage  at  the  Eastern  mare,  I  felt  a  tender  sympathy 
for  her  sorrow.  Principally,  gentle  reader,  because  I  was 
scooped  on  the  same  proposition  myself. 


Yes,  I  and  several  thousand  other  idiots  had  backed  our 
alleged  "judgment"  with  our  money.  (Privately,  reader,  I 
had  no  judgment  ;  I  think  an  intelligent  mule  would  have 
known  more  of  the  matter  than  I.)  But  so  it  was.  And 
when  Thad  Stevens  came  dashing  under  the  wire  in  the  first 
mile  of  the  first  heat,  followed  by  the  field,  there  was  a  great 
shout  :  "'Rah  !  'Rah  for  the  California  horse  !"  But  al- 
though the  mare  was  at  the  tail  of  them,  her  rider  was  nearly 
sawing  his  arms  off  holding  her  in.  It  impressed  me.  I  said 
to  myself,  tenderly  yet  sorrowfully,  "Zulano,  you  are  scooped." 
Oh,  my  prophetic  soul !     I  was. 


But  a  truce  to  reminiscences.  They  are  unpleasant.  It  is 
disagreeable,  for  instance,  to  walk  through  the  sheds  at  the 
track.  Even  they  have  their  reminiscences.  The  names 
of  those  who  used  to  put  their  teams  up  there  stand  over 
them  still.  The  names  date  back  to  the  flush  times.  Many 
of  the  owners,  poor  fellows,  have  gone  to  the  devil  since 
then — some  pecuniarily  only,  some  morally  and  socially, 
some,  I  am  afraid,  in  reality.  Yes,  it  is  a  melancholy  sub- 
ject, a  truce  to  reminiscences.  Let  us  jump  into  the  rock- 
away — our  withers  are  unwrung.  Dinner  awaits  us  ;  home 
we  spin. 


And  as  we  homeward  spin  we  say  pleasant  things  nf  our 
neighbors,  and  they  doubtless  of  us.  "  Look  !  "  says  Viveur, 
"  do  you  see  that  couple  in  the  buggy,  just  on  the  crest  of 
the  hill?"  "Yes,"  assented  one  of  us  ;  "it  is  Blank;  'upon 
my  life  the  fellow  hath  a  very  pretty  wife.'  "  Viveur  laughs 
sardonically.  "True,"  says  he;  "I  was  just  about  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  antlers  which  you  can  see  so  clearly 
outlined  against  the  skv." 


But  back  to  the  city  at  last.  Dinner.  Magic  word! 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  Most  magic  words  !  There  is  little 
of  the  boy  left  in  me,  but  I  still  hold  to  this  canon  of  boy- 
hood— to  eat  on  Thanksgiving  until  you  are  uncomfortable. 
I  did  it  this  time.  In  fact,  I  am  uncomfortable  still.  It  was 
on  this  wise  :  As  every  good  trencherman  should,  I  had  left 
abundant  room  for  turkey.  True,  I  had  eaten  much,  but 
still  there  was  room  for  turkey.  Had  I  not  eaten  two  olives 
farcies,  too,  in  the  interim  ? — the  which  do  most  potently 
stimulate  the  tired  palate.  I  had  done  what  every  good 
Christian  man  should  do,  and  I  sat  there,  calmly  confident. 
"  La  plus  belle  fille  du  monde,"  says  the  French  proverb, 
"ne  peut  donner  que  ce  qu'elle  a."  So  was  it  with  me. 
Every  man  has  a  limit.     I  had  marked  out  mine. 


But  alas  !  the  turkey  came,  but  with  it  came  a  pig  !  A 
succulent  suckling  pigling,  roasted,  crisp,  innocent,  enticing. 
What  was  to  be  done?  I  looked  sternly  at  the  turkey,  but 
insensibly  I  felt  myself  melting.  I  turned,  gazed  at  the  pig, 
and  frowned.  Who  can  look  at  a  sucking-pig  and  frown? 
Nay,  by  my  knife  and  fork,  not  I.  The  frown  faded  into  a 
smile,  the  smile  into  a  maxillary  distention.  I  fell — upon 
both  pig  and  turkey.-  Let  him  who  is  without  appetite  among 
you  cast  the  first  stone  at  ZULANO. 


The  interest-bearing  debt,  as  stated  on  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, 1 88 1,  was  as  follows  : 

Bonds  at  6  per  cent,  continued  at  %%  percent. .  $161,876,050 

Bonds  at  5  percent,  continued  at 3 %  percent..  401, 504.900 

Bonds  at  4^  percent 250,000,000 

Bonds  at  4  per  cent 738.749.750 

Refunding  certificates 598.050 

"Navy  pension  fund 14.000,000 

Total $1,566,728,750 

The  reduction  in  the  month  of  October  was  twenty-six 
million  three  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  We  are  advancing  in  the  payment  of  the  debt 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  million  dollars  a  year. 
In  twelve  months  the  extended  six-per-cents.  will  be  paid. 
In  three  years  thereafter,  the  continued  five-per-cents.  will 
be  paid.  The  four-and  a-half-per-cent.  bonds  are  not  pay- 
able till  1891.  By  that  time,  and  certainly  within  fifteen 
years,  our  national  debt  will  have  been  entirely  wiped  out. 
Then,  with  sixty  millions  of  people,  with  a  customs  duty  for 
the  protection  of  home  industries,  with  an  internal  revenue 
from  alcoholic  liquors  and  tobacco,  which  it  is  not  desirable 
to  discontinue,  what  shall  we  do  with  our  accumulating  in- 
come? 

Any  one  who  wants  to  get  the  three  volumes  of  "Endy- 
mion,"  which  sold  a  year  ago  for  a  guinea  and  a  half,  may 
now  buy  in  London  as  many  copies  as  he  wants  for  the 
small  charge  of  half  a  crown  each.  But  one  need  not  won- 
der. At  an  auction  in  London,  some  weeks  since,  several 
hundred  copies  of  an  aspiring  work  of  travel,  published  in 
187S  at  two  guineas,  were  sold,  new  and  uncut,  at  an  aver- 
age of  two  pence  halfpenny  apiece.  If  the  paper  had  not 
been  printed  on,  it  would  have  gone  at  two  shillings  a  copy. 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  house  and  garden,  at  Sherborne,  are 
old-fashioned  enough  to  carry  one  back  to  the  days  of  good 
Queen  Bess.  Even  the  summer  house,  where  the  gay  cava- 
lier is  said  to  have  smoked  the  first  English  pipe,  and  where, 
thinking  him  on  fire,  his  servant  dashed  a  pot  of  ale  over 
him,  is  still  said  to  be  standing. 


A  bridge  over  a  stream  in  Missouri  bears  the  legend  : 
"Drive  over  as  fast  as  you  want  to,  and  be  dumed  | " 
Everybody,  therefore,  drives  at  a  walk. 


EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


When  General  Grant  admitted  that  he  was  doing  all  that 
lay  in  his  power  to  remove  Mr.  Blaine  from  the  cabinet  of 
General  Arthur,  because,  in  his  opinion,  Blaine  was  unfit  for 
the  position,  he  laid  himself  open  to  criticism.  We  are  not 
advised  as  to  the  nature  of  Mr.  Blaine's  offense  against  the 
ex-President,  unless  it  is  that  he  was  and  is  a  candidate  for 
the  presidential  office,  against  General  Grant's  ambition  for 
a  third  term.  Ex-President  Hayes  is  obnoxious  to  the  same 
charge,  and  so  was  General  Garfield.  Both  succeeded  in 
attaining  the  presidential  office,  and  thereby  encountered 
very  bitter  hostility,  and  were  subjected  to  personal  dis- 
courtesy from  Grant.  General  Grant  seems  determined  to 
classify  the  men  of  the  nation  into  two  divisions — those 
who  desire  him  again  to  become  President  are  his  friends, 
and  those  who  oppose  him  are  his  enemies.  This  kind  of 
politics  is  easily  understood.  It  presents  the  political 
issue  in  very  simple  form.  Il  can  be  understood  by  men  of 
the  most  ordinary  comprehension.  Out  of  thirty-four  dele- 
gates to  the  last  national  convention  from  the  Pacific  coast 
thirty-three  voted  for  Mr.  Blaine,  and  against  General  Grant. 
At  the  next  convention  the  delegation  will  be  solid  against 
Grant,  with  sixteen  votes  from  California. 


At  Tuesday  evening's  meeting  our  friend,  the  Hon. 
E.  D.  Sawyer,  formerly  judge,  surprised  us  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  desire  to  hang  somebody.  If  we  did  not 
known  how  good  and  consistent  had  been  his  Christian  life, 
how  excellent  his  career  as  a  teacher  in  Sabbath  schools, 
and  a  laborer  in  the  vineyard  for  the  conversion  of  the  hea- 
then to  the  gentle  influences  of  a  religion  of  forgiveness 
meekness,  and  mercy,  and  if  we  did  not  remember  r-*at 
he  had  been  a  judge  to  expound  and  uphold  tb-  law, 
we  would  not  be  so  much  surprised.  He  "anted  to 
hang  editors — of  daily  journals— and  supervisors,  and  mo- 
nopolists, and  fairly  soared  in  his  rage — his  indignant,  just, 
and  righteous  rage — against  the  doubly  damned  villainy  of 
the  Bay-Shore  anaconda  that  was  going  to  strangle  our  city 
in  its  slimy  folds,  and  swallow  us  all  in  its  devouring 
stomach.  Now,  we  are  quite  willing  that  editors — of  daily 
journals — and  supervisors  and  monopolists  should  be  hanged, 
if  we  thought  the  populace,  blind  with  rage  and  frenzied  by 
the  sight  of  blood,  might  not  in  its  zeal  and  indiscretion  ex- 
tend its  hanging  to  lawyers,  and  Sunday-school  teachers, 
and  editors  of  weekly  papers.  After  popular  violence  had 
exhausted  itself  on  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
and  on  the  ex-judges,  we  should  feel  some  degree  of  personal 
anxiety  for  ourselves. 

The  moment  Guiteau  committed  his  criminal  act  of  assas- 
sination, he  should  have  been  confined  where  he  could  have 
seen  no  human  face.  His  food  should  have  been  passed  to 
him  through  the  bars  of  a  prison,  into  which  no  human  eye 
could  penetrate.  He  should  have  heard  no  human  voice, 
seen  no  journal,  and  been  neither  interviewed  nor  photo- 
graphed. He  should  not  have  known,  except  by  the  rigor  of 
his  incarceration,  that  his  victim  had  died,  until  he  was  taken 
out  to  plead  in  extenuation  of  his  murder.  He  should  have 
been  tried  on  that  day  in  a  room  from  which  all  spectators 
and  press  reporters  were  excluded.  If  convicted,  he  should 
have  been  sentenced,  and  hanged  on  the  following  morning. 
To  allow  him  to  become  a  sensation,  to  masquerade  in  court, 
to  play  the  lunacy  dodge,  and  to  make  jokes  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  gaping  mob,  is  a  shameful  exhibition  of  official 
mismanagement.  Guiteau  claims  to  be  the  accomplice  of 
God  in  the  assassination  of  Garfield.  He  relies  upon  God 
to  save  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  crime.  We  would 
send  him  up  to  God  by  way  of  the  scaffold,  and  let  him  an- 
swer at  His  tribunal,  and  there  take  the  judgment  of  God  for 
his  act. 

San  Francisco  has  for  thirty  years  been  subject  to  period- 
ical scares.  Originally  we  had  fire-fights,  and  later  earth- 
quake terrors.  The  bulkhead  scare  gave  us  tremendous 
anxiety  lest  Pioche  &  Bayerque  should  get  our  water-front. 
Then  came  the  Eraser  River  anxiety,  when  we  thought  San 
Francisco  was  going  to  move  bodily  up  to  British  Columbia, 
Then  followed  the  Goat  Island  horror,  when  all  our  press, 
except  the  Chronicle,  and  nearly  all  our  merchants  and  lead- 
ing men  saw  destruction  and  ruin  to  our  city  if  the  railroads 
were  permitted  to  make  an  island,  within  our  city  limits,  the 
point  for  the  distribution  of  our  commerce.  We  Have  never 
had  a  legislature  that  was  not  going  to  ruin  us,  and  never  a 
board  of  supervisors  that  would  not  destroy  us.  Curiously 
enough,  the  last  legislature  and  the  last  Board  of  Supervisors 
is  always  the  very  worst  we  have  ever  had.  The  Sand-lot 
frightened  us  all  nearly  to  death.  The  new  Constitution  was 
certain  to  drive  all  capital  out  of  the  country,  destroy  prop- 
erty values,  and  starve  to  death  all  of  us  that  could  not  leave 
the  State.  Having  survived  all  these  calamities,  and  escaped 
all  these  threatened  perils,  we  are  now  menaced  by  a  final, 
complete,  and  total  destruction  in  the  building  of  a  railroad 
around  our  city  front.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  being1 
scared  that  we  are  no  longer  frightened.  We  somehow 
think  that  we  will  pull  through  this  peril.  We  are  the  more 
confident  when  we  recall  the  fact  that  A.  A.  Cohen  has 
kindly  come  over  from  Alameda,  and  is  interesting  himself 
in  the  endeavor  to  rescue  our  city  from  the  grasp  of  those 
wicked  men  who  think  ship  and  car  should  be  brought  to- 
gether, so  that  merchants  can  receive  and  send  out  their 
merchandise  without  extortionate  drayage  charges,  and  so 
that  grain  can  be  handled  as  cheaply  in  San  Francisco  as  at 
Alameda,  Oakland,  Vallejo,  and  Port  Costa. 


Count  Wilhelm  Bismarck,  who  offered  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  Reichstag,  principally  on  the  ground  of  his  be- 
ing his  father's  son,  has  been  rejected  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  while  Count  Arnim-Schlagenthin,  son  and  heir  of 
the  late  unfortunate  ambassador,  so  hated  by  the  chancellor, 
has  been  elected. 

Bret  Harte's  hair  is  turning  white.  Doesn't  he  know  any- 
thing about  "ways  that  are  dark?"  Bret  is  young,  but  he 
has  a  hard  time,  says  Burdette.  He  has  to  live  in  London 
while  his  consulate  is  in  Glasgow,  and  this  -is  wearing  on 
him. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


MANZANITA. 


Nita  was  in  her  room,  rather  weary  and  ill,  when  Bert 
came  in.-  He  came  in  slowly — strange  for  him,  who  always 
strode  along  so  rapidly — and  sat  down  without  a  word.  His 
face  was  very  white  and  sad. 

"  Oh,  Bert,"  said  Nita,  "  what  is  the  matter?" 

And  she  knelt  down  before  him,  and  pushed  the  hair  back 
from  his  forehead.  He  seemed  restive  under  this  gentle 
treatment,  and  drew  his  handkerchief  to  wipe  away  the  beads 
of  moisture  upon  his  brow. 

"Is  this  yours?  "he  said,  in  a  husky  voice,  handing  her 
the  pernicious  folded  sheet. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  exclaimed,  eagerly  reaching  out  her  hand  to 
take  it,  then  timidly  turning  away. 

"  May  I  read  it  ?"  asked  Bert. 

"Oh!  "she  exclaimed,  passionately,  "no,  no;  don't  ask 
me." 

"Why  not  ?"  said  Bert,  very  calmly  ;  "  why  am  I  not  to 
read  a  note  that  my  wife  carries  in  her  bosom  ?" 

"  How  did  you  know  that  ?"  asked  Nita,  now  a  little  de- 
fiant, and  her  eyes  flashing.  "  So  your  aunt  is  a  spy,  is  she  ? 
I  have  always  considered  a  spy  dishonorable  ;  but,  perhaps, 
here  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  follow  up  and  suspect  strangers, 
such  as  I  am.  And  you  are  like  the  rest  of  them,  too  ;  how 
can  you  help  it  ?  Suspicion  !  suspicion  !  if  I  should  be  sus- 
pecting you  all  the  time,  I  wonder  if  I  couldn't  find  out 
something  that  would  seem  bad  about  you  ?  Oh,  read  my 
poor  little  paper,  and  be  happy  at  peering  right  through 
my  heart  into  my  very  soul  ! " 

"  Manzanita,"  spoke  Bert,  gently,  "  I  shall  not  read  this 
ntJe.     You  may  take  it. 

It  was  magnanimous  of  him,  for  his  curiosity  was  very 
great.  His  suspicion  had  nearly  all  died  away.  He  had 
convinced.  t.-iimself  it  was  only  one  of  her  funny  little  whims  ; 
yet  he  was  very  curious.  She  took  it  slowly  from  him,  and 
went  and  stood  by  the  window.  In  a  moment  after  she 
came  and  stood  beside  him,  waiting  for  him  to  say  some- 
thing. 

"  Nearly  time  for  supper,  isn't  it?"  he  said,  cheerfully,  as 
if  that  subject  were  dismissed. 

"  Bert,  you  may  read  it,"  she  said,  with  a  wistful  look, 
"  you  are  not  suspicious.  I  was  wrong.  You  are  good  and 
kind." 

"Never  mind,  darling,"  he  said;  "you  have  so  many 
funny  little  whims  and  fancies  that  I  must  humor  you,  you 
know.  I  can't  tell  half  the  time  what  they  are,  and  so  I 
suppose  this  is  one  of  them.  Never  mind,  I  won't  read  it — 
unless  you  wish  me  to,"  he  added,  for  his  curiosity  was 
great. 

"  You  may  read  it,*'  she  said,  quietly  ;  "  I  don't  object.  I 
suppose -it  is  a  whim;  my  life  seems  to  be  made  up  of 
them.3'  And  she  went  and  stood  by  the  window  again.  The 
bleakness  of  the  trees  and  the  leaden  skies  seemed  fitting  to 
her  mood,  although  she  looked  away  past  them,  and  saw 
sunshine  and  flowers,  and  heard  running  streams,  and  the 
thrill  of  bird-notes,  her  wistful  eyes  filling  with  tears. 

And  this  is  what  Bert  read  : 

Some  day,  dear  love,  we'll  meet  again, 
Some  day,  some  hour  of  rare  delight, 

Some  moment,  keen  With  sweetest  pain, 

The  blessed  thought  that  cheers  my  night ; 
Some  day,  dear  love,  some  day. 

Some  day,  dear  love,  you'll  dry  my  tears, 
And  say:   "Dear  child,  look  up  and  smile," 

And  I'll  forget  these  shadowed  years, 

And  with  your  gleams  my  heart  beguile  ; 
Some  day,  dear  love,  some  day. 

Some  day,  dear  love,  you'll  bid  me  rest, 
And  take  me  in  your  dear,  strong  arms, 

And  I  shall  lie  upon  your  breast, 

And  sweetly  sleep,  secure  from  harm  ; 
Some  day,  dear  love,  some  day. 

Bert's  heart  stood  almost  still  as  he  read  this*  Suspicion  ? 
Of  course  there  was  aroused  afresh  a  terrible  suspicion. 
Yes,  he  had  passed  through  her  very  heart  into  her  soul, 
and  there  he  saw  a  power  for  passionate  loving  such  as  he 
had  never  guessed.  This,  then,  explained  the  faraway  look 
in  her  eyes,  and  her  love  for  home.  There  was  some  o?ie 
there  to  whom  her  heart  had  turned  again  ;  some  one,  per- 
haps, whom  he  never  knew — one  of  those  old  lovers  of  hers. 
Bert  inwardly  writhed  as  he  thought  all  this,  and  she  stood 
by  the  window  still,  her  tears  falling  silently  in  great  drops, 
obscuring  the  leaden  skies  before  her.  Before  Bert  spoke, 
he  felt  a  gentle  pity  stealing  over  him.  "  She  is  a  poor 
little  girl,"  he  thought  to  himself,  "away  from  all  her  friends, 
and  in  my  care  and  charge.  I  have  been  the  one  to  do  all 
this  mischief.  It  was  a  wonder  how  I  came  to  get  her 
to  love  me  at  all.  I  am  such  a  rough  kind  of  a  fellow,  so 
noisy  and  impatient,  while  she  is  so  dainty  and  kitten-like. 
Besides,  her  little  heart  is  pure  and  innocent  of  guile.  She 
is  my  little  wife,  if  she  does  love,  or  imagines  she  loves,  some 
one  else."  He  had  heard  that  women  had  queer  notions  at 
this  time  ;  perhaps  this  was  one  of  them.  He  was  not  going 
to  be  cruel  about  it.     He  stepped  to  her  side. 

"  This  is  a  terrible  revelation  to  me,"  he  said,  quietly. 

She  looked  up  wonderingly  at  him.  "  Why,  you  certainly 
have  known  it  all  the  time,  though  I've  tried  my  best  to 
cover  it  up,  so  that  it  wouldn't  annoy  you." 

"  Annoy  me?"  he  repeated,  impatiently,  "that  is  a  very 
small  word  to  express  my  feelings.  I  mean  to  be  patient, 
Manzanita,  but  it  is  very  hard  after  such  a  disclosure." 

He  scarcely  believed  it  either  ;  he  felt  as  if  this  were  a 
bad  dream,  and  wished  that  he  could  wake  up. 

"Disclosure!  revelation!"  she  echoed,  "what  are  you 
talking  about  ? " 

"  I  am  talking  about  this  terrible  thing  I  have  discovered," 
he  repeated  angrily,  "  that  my  wife,  by  her  own  confession, 
loves,  or  imagines  she  loves,  another  man,  and  dwells  upon 
it  to  the  extent  of  writing  it  out  in  passionate  verse.  That's 
what  I  mean." 

"  Oh,  dear,"  cried  out  Nita,  and,  tumbling  into  the  nearest 
chair,  she  laughed  hysterically,  then  she  cried  and  laughed 
again. 

"  Here,  here  ;  don't,  Nita,"  begged  Bert,  somewhat  fright- 
ened by  this  alarming  response,  "  don't  for  mercy's  sake  ; 
Set  us  keep  it  a  secret  from  Aunt  Mary,  at  any  rate," 


This  turned  the  scale,  and  she  became  angry  and  forgot 
to  cry  and  laugh. 

"  Bert,  do  you  know  that  you  are  very  stupid  ;  that  you 
are  making  a  ridiculous  scene  ;  that  there  is  no  sense  in  what 
you  are  saying  ?  Why,  I  am  astonished  !  Did  you  think  I 
could  ever  love  any  one  but  you  ?  " 

"  But  those  lines,  Nita?  I  can't  understand  ;  it  is  a  love- 
song,  pure  and  simple,  and  it  don't  mean  me,  that's  evident." 

"  Oh,  Bert,  you're  surely  not*jealous  of  California  ?  " 

He  drew  his  brows  down,  and  read  : 

"  '  Some  day,  dear  love,  some  day,'  and,  '  I  shall  lie  upon 
your  breast' — that  doesn't  sound  much  like  California." 

"  You  never  were  good  at  reading  between  the  lines,  dear. 
Let  me  tell  you  how  I  came  to  write  that  disturbing  rhyme. 
In  the  first  place  you  wouldn't  let  me  talk  of  my  dear  home 
at  all,  and,  to  relieve  myself,  I  started  in  to  write  it  out,,  but 
'  Some  day,  dear  land,  some  day,'  did  not  half  express  my 
feelings  ;  it  was  in  some  way  too  weak,  so  I  put  it  '  dear  love.' 
And  when  I  die,  Bert,  I  hope  that  I  shall  lie  on  the  breast 
of  mother  earth  in  my  own  dear  land,"  and  her  head  hung 
down  on  her  breast.  "  I  know  it  was  silly  to  carry  it  in  my 
bosom,  but  it  comforted  me,  and  I  didn't  want  you  to  find  it." 

Bert's  heart  throbbed  ;  his  own  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  Forgive  me,  darling,  forgive  me,"  he  said,  taking  her  in 
his  arms  ;  "  you  poor  little  girl,  you,"  and  he  patted  her 
gently  ;  "  how  could  anybody  imagine  a  love-song  addressed 
to  a  State?  You  always  were  a  quaint  little  creature. 
'Some  day'  we  will  go  back  there,  and  you  shall  stay  as 
long  as  you  want.  You  couldn't  go  very  well  now,  dear,  or 
you  should  start  to-morrow.  It  was  cruel  to  take  you  away. 
I  ought  to  have  known  how  you  felt,  but  I  can't  imagine 
such  a  thing  as  loving  a  country  like  that.  Be  as  cheerful 
as  you  can,  dear  ;  don't  give  way  to  your  feelings  any  more 
than  you  can  help,  and  talk  to  me  all  you  want  about  your 
home.  I'm  sure  it  is  a  very  little  thing,  and  it  seems  to  com- 
fort you  so."     And  his  heart  was  very  tender  over  her. 

He  laughed  at  Aunt  Mary  next  day  when  she  mentioned 
the  note. 

"  That  was  a  very  silly  performance,  Aunt  Mary,  that  you 
got  me  into — only  a  little  verse  about  California.  You 
know  she  is  very  homesick.  Don't  watch  her  all  the 
time  so,  auntie  ;  she  is  a  tender  little  thing,  and  needs  ten- 
der care." 

"  I  hope  I  do  my  duty,"  said  Aunt  Mary,  severely. 

"  Oh,  of  course,  of  course,  you  do  ;  but  '  duty  '  is  a  much 
harder  word  than  Move.'  I  wish  you'd  try  to  be  a  mother 
to  her,  like  you've  always  been  to  me." 

Perhaps  Aunt  Mary  did  try  to  forget  duty  after  that,  for 
Bert's  sake  ;  perhaps  the  little  helpless  baby  which  came 
in  its  weakness  stirred  those  latent  fountains  in  her 
breast,  for  she  seemed  more  motherly,  more  tender,  and 
gentle.  The  helpless  "  weebit  stranger"  moaned  and 
moaned,  and,  for  its  brief  existence,  would  not  be  com- 
forted. 

One  morning  Nita  sat  up  in  bed,  her  eyes  shining  bril- 
liantly. "Bert,  you  don't  hear  a  quartz-mill  going,  do  you  ? 
There  couldn't  be  one  anywhere  around  here.  Why,  I  can 
hear  it  perfectly  plain — the  stamps  come  down  so  solidly, 
rolling,  and  rolling,  and — the  wheels  whirling  around — and 
the  pans " 

Bert's  face  betrayed  the.  alarm  he  felt.     He  tried  to  listen. 

"  Why,  yes,"  he  said,  "  I  do  hear  a  noise  ;  but  it's  only  the 
roll  of  heavy  wagon  wheels." 

"  Oh,  I  hear  it,  loud  and  distinct.  Now  it  has  stopped. 
What  a  comfort  ! "  she  said,  sinking  back  ;  "  it  almost  deaf- 
ened me.  There  !  the  mill  has  started  up  again,"  and  she 
put  her  hands  over  her  ears.  "  Do  you  think  I  am  really 
hearing  one,  Bert,  or  do  I  only  imagine  it?" 

Different  fantasies  took  possession  of  her  after  this,  though 
she  struggled  against  them— fantasies  all  about  her  dear 
home.  Bert  endured  this  agony  as  only  a  strongman  can 
when  shaken  to  the  centre  of  his  being.  Aunt  Mary's  new- 
found gentleness  was  very  comforting  to  him  in  these  sad 
days. 

Hope  grew  very  faint  now  over  the  Manzanita  which  grew 
so  wild  at  home.  At  the  last  she  looked  upon  him  intelli- 
gently, as  if  waking  from  a  happy  dream. 

"  Why,  Bert,  as  if  I  could  be  happy  without  you  !  I 
wouldn't  stay  there  any  longer  without  you.  Come,  let  us 
hurry  home,  and  we'll  take  poor  little  baby  with  us.  Maybe 
she  won't  cry  so  then.  She  seems  strangely  quiet  now."  A 
look  of  intenseness  came  upon  her  face.  "  Don't  cry  so, 
Bert.  Is  it  because  I  am  dying?  There,  there,  dear  love  ! 
Some  day,  some  day."  And  as  she  smiled  upon  him  a 
strange  light  played  upon  her  face,  like  the  last  beam  and 
radiance  of  the  soul  in  its  parting  gleam.  Then  all  was 
night. 

Beautiful  soul  !  somewhere  art  thou  ;  into  vapory  air  thou 
canst  not  dissolve,  nor  yet  to  silvery  dew  ;  somewhere,  sweet 
soul,  some  day  ! 

Torn  was  Bert's  heart  as  he  looked  upon  what  was  left  to 
him — only  two  little  marble  temples,  where  once  was  life 
and  brightness. 

"  I  must  have  them  near  me  a  while,"  he  said,  "or  I  shall 
go  wild."  So  he  had  a  sacred  spot  beautified  and  adorned 
where  he  could  seek  a  moment's  sense  of  nearness  to  his 
loved  ones.  But  "  My  spirit  would  weep  for  a  hundred 
years"  rang  in  his  ears  ;  so  in  a  little  while  he  carried  back 
his  beloved  to  their  "home."  Whether  it  was  the  pain  at 
his  heart,  or  carelessness  of  self,  that  brought  on  the  illness 
which  laid  him  low  on  his  arrival,  none  could  tell ;  but  in  a 
short  time  the  little  family  was  reunited,  and  she  "  who  could 
not  be  happy  without  him  "  now  lay  'neath  the  graceful 
palm  and  California  skies,  her  babe  upon  her  arm,  by  his 
side,  upon  the  dear  breast  of  Nature — fresh,  young  souls 
who  passed  away  while  love  was  still  in  blossom. 

San  Francisco,  November,  1SS1.  Sterling. 


The  model  Thanksgiving  proclamation  was  that  of  Gov- 
ernor Long,  ol  Massachusetts.  The  document  is  at  once  so 
brief  and  adequate  that  it  is  worth  republishing:  "  Whereas, 
It  is  a  common  and  ancient  custom  to  set  apart  after  the 
harvest  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  and  prayer  to  Almighty 
God,  now,  therefore,  I,  John  D.  Long,  Governor,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council,  appoint  therefor 
Thursday,  the  24th  day  of  November  next." 


It  goss  against  the  grain  to  gamble  in  corn  and  wheat. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


"  Bide  a  Wee,"  is  a  book  of  verses  by  Mary  J.  MacColl.  Many  of 
the  poems  are  rather  gracefully  turned,  with  here  and  there  what  one 
might  call  society  verse.  Published  by  Samuel  Carson,  San  Francisco  , 
for  sale  by  Doxey,  691  Market  Street. 


"  From  Canal  Boy  to  President,"  by  Horatio  Alger,  is  an  attempt  to 
sensationalize  the  life  of  the  late  President-Garfield.  It  is  a  weak  piece 
of  work,  and  ought  to  meet  with  the  failure  which  all  similar. endeavors 
deserve.  Published  by  J.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by 
Bancroft  ;  price,  $1.25. 

Mr.  Edward  P.  Vining,  of  Omaha,  has  written  a  most  ingenious  and 
erudite  essay  on  "  The  Mystery  of  Hamlet,"  in  which  he  endeavors  to 
prove  that  the  melancholy  Dane  was  of  the  weaker  sex,  His  book  is 
interesting,  if  it  is  by  no  means  convincing.  Published  by  Lippincott 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia  ;  for  sale  by  Joseph  A.  Hoffmann,  210  Montgomery 
Street. 


"  Nuna,  the  Brahmin  Girl,"  is  a  story  of  life  in  India,  by  H.  W. 
French.  The  plot  is  rather  interesting,  with  here  and  there  a  drag, 
but  the  descriptive  language  is  highly  and  unnaturally  wrought  up  to 
an  intense  pitch  of  melodrama.  It  will,  however,  fulfill  the  author's 
stated  purpose  of  giving  a  glimpse  of  Hindoo  character.  Published  by 
Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's  ;  price,  $1.25. 


A  verv  charming  little  magazine  for  the  smaller  juvenile  readers  is 
Our  Little  Ones.  It  is  edited  by  Oliver  Optic,  and  comes  out  in 
monthly  numbers.  The  publishers  have  bound  the  1881  volume  in  a 
most  dainty  and  aesthetic  cover,  and  issue  it  as  a  holiday*  gift.  It  is 
full  of  welt-executed  illustrations,  and  simple  but  interesting  poems  and 
stories,  all  in  large,  clear  type.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ; 
tor  sale  by  Doxey  &  Co.,  691  Market  Street. 


"  Florida,"  by  George  M.  Barbour,  is  intended  more  as  a  guide-book 
and  statistical  compendium  than  a  casual  description  of  that  interesting 
State.  Although  we  think  that  it  is  in  many  places  much  overdrawn  in 
its  endeavors  to  "  write  up  "  certain  localities,  it  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain much  information  that  is  valuable.  The  large  map  which  accom- 
panies it,  and  the  many  illustrations,  are  excellent  features.  Published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  for  sale  by  lames  While,  23  Dupont  Street  ; 
price,  $1.50.  

Mr.  A.  E.  D.  De  Rupert,  a  French  gentleman,  has  been  among  us 
taking  notes,  the  result  of  which  is  a  book,  "  Californians  and  Mor- 
mons." He  has  succeeded  in  giving  some  always  honest  and  gen- 
erally fair  pictures  of  California.  Although  not  sparing  our  faults,  he 
has  made  the  most  of  our  best  qualities,  both  in  people  and  country. 
It  is  gratifying,  amid  the  grossly  flattering  or  violently  condemnatory 
criticisms  of  California,  to  happen  on  one  which  possesses  the  merit  of 
truth.   Published  by  Lowell,  New  York  ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's  ;  price,  $1. 


The  latest  number  of  the  "International  Scientific"  series  is  on 
"  Volcanoes,"  and  is  written  by  Professor  John  W.  Judd.  of  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines.  It  is  most  carefully  written,  and  embraces  the  latest 
discoveries  in  microscopic  analysis  of  lava.  It  is  not  written  in  a  tech- 
nical style,  but  may  be  easily  comprehended  by  those  most  uninformed 
onthii  interesting  subject.  The  illustrations  are  many,  and  well  exe- 
cuted. Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by 
James  White,  23  Dupont  Street  ;  price,  $2. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macquoid  have  contributed  many  articles  to  the  vari- 
ous English  magazines,  which  have  always  attracted  much  attention. 
Mrs.  Macquoid's  little  French  sketches  in  Good  Words  for  the  Young 
were  especially  interesting.  They  have  now  gathered  a  number  of 
' '  Pictures  and  Legends  from  Brittany  and  Normandy, "  and  by  skillful 
interweaving  of  description,  have  made  a  book  which,  although  not 
equaling  "Ik  Marvel's"  similar  efforts,  or  Madame  Guizot-DeWitt's 
"Tales,"  are  nevertheless  interesting  and  artistic.  Published  by  G. 
P.  Putnam,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft  ;  price,  $2.50. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  will  always  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the 
hearts  of  Americans  for  his  ardent  advocacy  of  the  North  during 
the  rebellion.  Since  1871  he  has  resided' at  Toronto,  as  professor  in 
its  university.  He  has  collected,  in  book  form,  the  essays  written  by 
him  during  his  sojourn  in  that  place,  for  the  Canadian  Monthly,  Con- 
temporary  Review,  and  other  magazines.  His  essays  are  always  inter- 
esting, and,  while  not  always  correct  in  his  opinions,  he  gives  much 
valuable  information.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for 
sale  at  Bancroft's;  price,  $2.25. 


The  Cherbuliez  family  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  specimens  of  genius 
that  Switzerland  has  produced.  At  the  head,  of  course,  stood  Antonie, 
of  the  revolution  of  1848  renown.  Of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  five  at- 
tained great  literary  success,  while  in  the  next  generation,  his  nephew, 
Andre,  has  for  twenty  years  held  the  interest  of  the  readers  of  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  by  his  clever  novels.  His  "  Noirs  et  Rouges  " 
has  just  been  translated  under  the  title  of  "  Saints  and  Sinners."  It  is 
equal  in  interest  to  "  Kostin  "  and  "  Paula  Mere\"  and  shows  that  the 
author  has  lost  none  of  his  former  power.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co. ;  for  sale  by  James  White,  23  Dupont  Street ;  price,  50  cents. 

Our  proximity  to  japan  renders  all  information  concerning  that  most 
interesting  country  very  apposite.  Mr.  Edward  Greey,  of  Boston,  has 
just  published  a  most  fascinating  chronicle  of  the  adventures  of  an 
American  family  in  Japan.  We  gave  notice  of  its  advent  in  our  notes 
several  weeks  ago,  and  it  fully  comes  up  to  the  description  in  its  ad- 
vance sheets.  The  cover  is  completely  gilded,  after  the  Japanese  style, 
with  crimson  and  gold  figures  laid  on  in  the  queer  art  method  of  the 
Japanese.  Within,  the  story  of  the  travels  and  the  many  beautiful 
illustrations  are  fully  as  attractive.  Mr.  Gre^y  is  already  well-known  as 
one  of  the  translators  of  "  The  Forty  Ronin."  Published  by  Lee  & 
Shepard  ;  for  sale  by  Doxey  &  Co. ,  691  Market  Street. 


The  October  Westrn luster  Review  contains,  among  other  papers, 
"Political  Memoirs,"  "The  Latest  Bohemian  Literature,"  "Dean 
Stanley,"  and  "Women's  Rights." Potter's  Monthly  for  Decem- 
ber contains  these  articles  :  "  The  Old  North  Church,"  Boston  ;  "  The 
State  and  the  Railway,"  by  Professor  James  Ambrose  ;  paper  three  of 
"  Experience  with  Modern  Ghosts,"  and  a  sketch  of  the  late  Doctor 
Holland. Le  Francois  for  November  is  to  hand,  and  is  an  unusu- 
ally bright  number.   Published  by  Jules  Levy,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  the  publishers  of  Mallock's  "  Romance  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"  have  come  out  in  a  circular  which  gives  the  au- 
thor's defense  of  his  prurient  production,  and  then  proceeds  to  hold  a 
sort  of  judgment-day  review  of  the  "sheep  and  goats' "  criticism 
on  the  book,  giving  on  one  side  all  the  favorable  opinions,  and  on  the 
other  all  those  contrary.     It  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  Argonaut  is 

a  "  goat." The  latest  "  Franklin  Square"  novel  is  "  Mysteries  of 

Heron  Dyke."     For  sale  at  Bancroft's  ;  pricey- twenty  cents. J.  B. 

Lippincott  &  Co.  have  in  press  a  little  book  on  "Operas  and  their 
Plots."  containing  epitomes  of  the  plots  of  the  leading  operas,  with 

biographical  sketches  of  their  authors  and  composers. Thomas 

Hardy  is  writing  a  serial  story  for  the  Atlantic. "The  House  of 

a  Merchant  Prince"  is  the  title  of  W.  H.  Bishop's  new  novel.     It  will 

appear  in  the  Atlantic.     It  is  a  story  of  New  York  life. George 

Barrie,  of  Philadelphia;  will  shortly  publish  editions  de  luxe  of  the 
"Decameron"    and  "  Heptameron,"    and  also  "Etudes  in  Modern 

French  Art."  to  be  gotten  up  in  artistic  style. The  "  Biographical 

Notes  and  Personal  Sketches  of  James  T.  Fields  "  will  soon  be  published 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. "Mr.  Henry  James  Jr.  has  just  ar- 
rived in  this  country,  and  will  spend  about  six  months  here."     This  is 

very  kind  of  you,  James. Mr.  Brayton  Ives,  a  wealthy  broker  and 

book  amateur  of  New  York  city,  has  just  purchased  an  unusually  fine 
old  missal,  containing  three  hundred  miniatures  of  delicate  execution, 
for  $15,000.  The  book  is  a  small  quarto,  and  could  be  carried  in  the 
poqket  of  an  overcoat. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


OUR  CORRESPONDENT   ON   BROADWAY. 


Some    Californians   in    New   York. 


While  the  cool  November  winds  are  blowing,  and  a  ray  of 
warmth  comes  out  of  the  November  sun,  Broadway  is  a 
good  place  to  enjoy  one's -self,  say  from  three  o'clock  till  five 
in  the  afternoon.  The  Correspondent,  turning  in  from 
Twenty-ninth  Street,  about  three  o'clock,  starts  down  Broad- 
way on  his  little  journey.  The  Correspondent  feels  at  home  ; 
he  has  taken  the  walk  often,  and  he  wonders  to-day  how 
many  San  Francisco  faces  he  will  encounter.  He  will  not 
look  under  the  big  poke  bonnets,  or  round  the  ugly  turban 
hats  that  the  ladies  wear,  for  pretty  faces.  That  weakness 
may  not  be  tolerated  now,  for  the  Correspondent  is  on  duty. 

Keeping  on  the  sunny  side,  he  reaches  the  Albemarle 
Hotel,  at  Twenty-fourth  Street,  before  he  meets  a  familiar 
face.  His  attention  is  attracted  to  it  by  hearing  somebody 
say  :  "  Why,  there  is  the  owner  of  Foxhall  !"  In  an  instant 
half  a  hundred  pair  of  eyes  are  fixed  upon  James  R.  Keene, 
the  owner  of  the  great  race-horse,  and  the  rival  of  Jay  Gould 
in  the  magnitude  and  success  of  his  operations  in  stocks. 
They  used  to  call  him  Jim  in  San  Francisco  ;  and  the  Cor- 
respondent mused  over  the  change  in  the  man  since  one 
night,  about  ten  years  ago,  he  saw  Keene  on  the  corner  of 
Bush  and  Kearny  Streets,  betting,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  a 
roll  of  bills  in  his  hand,  and  the  praises  of  some  Comstock 
security  upon  his  lips. 

Jim  is  now  James.  He  no  longer  shouts  his  wagers  on 
the  corners.  He  was  a  rich  man  then.  He  is  twenty  fold 
richer  to-day.  Then  his  name  was  vaguely  associated  in  the 
minds  of  the  unfavored  millions  who  live  outside  of  Califor- 
nia, with  a  band  of  silver  kings,  who  carried  their  bar  silver 
around  in  carts,  and  paid  for  their  drinks  in  cubes,  which 
they  bit  off  with  their  teeth.  Now  his  name  and  fame  are 
as  well  and  correctly  known  as  that  of  any  living  American. 

In  his  personal  appearance  there  is  a  change,  too.  He 
dresses  well,  speaks  with  moderation,  goes  into  society, 
and  makes  Uncle  Sam  Ward  his  companion. 

The  Correspondent  sees  Mr.  Keene  well  into  the  house, 
and  presses  his  way  across  Twenty-fourth  Street  into  the 
throng  in  front  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  As  he  does  so, 
he  remembers  that  Mr.  Keene  has  a  villa  at  Newport  that 
costs  a  thousand  dollars  a  minute  to  think  about,  that  he  has 
a  yacht  there,  and  that  his  office  is  on  Broad  Street,  and 
that  he  no  longer  deals  in-mining  stocks,  except  so  far  as 
they  are  indicated  in  the  coal  lands  belonging  to  the  great 
railroad  properties,  which  he  buys  and  sells  every  day. 

The  name  of  Sam  Ward  was  the  last  in  the  Correspond- 
ent's mind. 

Talk  of  the .     "  Well,  what  a  coincidence  !  " 

"  Pleasant." 

"Quite  an  early  winter  crowd." 

"  See  many  Californians  on  the  street  to-day?" 

"Yes,  the  woods  are  full  of 'em." 

"  Good  day." 

"  Good  day,  Correspondent." 

Uncle  Sam  moves  off,  and  the  Correspondent  runs  over  in 
his  mind  what  has  been  said.  It  don't  impress  him  as  be- 
ing much  of  a  conversation.  It  wasn't,  and  yet  rather  pleas- 
ant. Is  it  the  white  hair  and  gray  moustache  that  Uncle 
Sam  wears  that  impresses?  Oh,  not  at  all.  It  is  that  in- 
fectious spirit  of  bonhomie  which  shines  out  of  the  eyes 
whose  twinkle  time  has  not  dulled.  Sam  Ward  is  a  rich 
man — a  very  rich  man.  He  made  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  last  year  in  Wall  Street.  He  is  hand-in-glove  with 
the  best  people  in  this  country.  To  see  him  at  Delmonico's 
trifling  with  a  Spanish  mackerel  for  breakfast,  and  reading 
from  a  Russia  leather-bound  classic,  is  at  once  a  touching 
and  elevating  spectacle.  Purple  and  fine  linen  have  been 
his  raiment,  and  he  has  fared  sumptuously  every  day.  Skit- 
tles and  beer  have  been  your  portion,  Uncle  Sammy,  bless 
your  heart  ! 

The  Correspondent  hesitates  before  an  omnibus  team. 
The  man  who  hesitates  is  lost,  but  under  such  circumstances 
the  Correspondent  has  good  reason,  for  he  has  just  seen  a 
full-bearded  man,  with  a  strong  growth  of  hair  that  is  nearly 
white,  the  top  locks  parted  in  the  middle,  the  nose  long, 
straight,  and  a  little  bit  chubby  at  one  end,  the  eyes  long 
and  clear,  and  the  clothes  the  very  set  of  fashion.  The 
omnibus  man  pulls  up  abruptly,  and  the  Correspondent  is 
saved,  and  he  walks  over  to  General  John  C.  Fremont, 
whose  presence  is  the  cause  of  the  Correspondent's  clanger. 
The  Path-finder  shows  little  of  that  vigor  and  energy  now- 
a-days  that  he  did  when  scaling  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or 
paddling  through  the  swirling  waters  of  unexplored  and 
dangerous  rivers,  many,  many  years  ago.  Of  course  that  is 
not  to  be  expected.  Time  takes  off  the  edge  of  man's  ac- 
tivity, but  in  General  Fremont's  record  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  there  has  been  nothing  entered  to  fulfill  the  promise 
of  his  youth.  He  was  the  last  Republican  who  ran  for 
President  and  was  defeated.  He  came  near  superseding 
General  Winfield  Scott  as  general  of  the  army.  He 
did  hold  a  high  position  in  the  army,  but,  failing  either 
in  the  command  of  it  or  in  "plaiting  the  hair"  of  the 
officials  at  Washington,  he  was  removed.  Since  then  we 
hear  of  him  now  and  again  ;  once  in  some  difficulty  in 
France,  another  time  as  a  territorial  governor.  But  the 
Correspondent  sees  him  often,  always  dressed  in  the  most 
accurate  fashion,  and,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men 
and  women,  governed  by  the  most  punctilious  rules  of  eti- 
quette. 

"  Now,  there  is  a  Californian,  indeed,"  mused  the  Corre- 
spondent, and  at  the  moment  a  carriage  dashed  up,  and  out 
from  the  window  leaned  the  bright  face  of  that  Californian's 
wife,  Jessie  Benton  Fremont.  She  is  good  enough  for  a 
Californian,  and  it  has  been  the  intellectual  spur  of  her  mind 
applied  to  the  jaded  flank  of  the  general's  indolent  mental 
capacity,  that  has  kept  him  going  so  long  and  at  such  a  pace. 

The  business  day  is  near  its  close,  and  just  about  now  the 
herd  of  brokers  should  be  retreating  from  the  lea.  There  is 
an  army  of  them,  and  how  familiar  all  their  faces  would  ap- 
pear in  Frisco,  and  how  familiar  their  names  would  sound 
to  their  old  California  friends.  It  occurs  to  the  Correspond- 
ent that  perhaps  his  next  correspondence  may  bear  the  head 
line,  "  Our  Correspondent  on  the  Mining  Board,"  so  he  lets 
the  army  sweep  by,  pausing  to  shake  Harry  Logan,  "the 
caller,"  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  that  is  all.    He  makes  a 


mental  note  of  the  fact  that  some  of  them  are  not  half  so 
natty  as  when  they  were  spinning  out  to  the  Cliff  House  for 
Sunday  breakfast,  in  the  sweet  antecedent  time. 

Things  have  changed,  boys,  and,  although  some  of  you 
have  got  more  money  than  you  had,  others  of  you — indeed, 
the  most  of  you — have  not  got  as  much,  and  what  you  have 
was  harder  to  get. 

Now  here  comes  a  long-haired  gentleman,  with  soft,  curl- 
ing beard,  a  broad-brimmed,  but  extremely  fine  hat,  very 
high,  pointed  heels  on  his  boots,  pantaloons  cut  narrow  at 
the  instep  and  gracefully  full  about  the  higher  part  of  the 
limbs.  His  coat  is  short-waisted  and  long-tailed.  He 
pauses  in  front  of  a  great  dry-goods  store,  and  contemplates, 
with  eye  in  fine  frenzy  rolling,  a  rhapsody  in  ladies'  stock- 
ings.    It  is  the  poet  of  the  Sierra — Joaquin  Miller  ! 

He  wrote  a  book  that  he  called,  "  How  to  Win  in  Wall 
Street,"  but  didn't  put  his  name  to  it.  But  the  Correspondent 
don't  wonder.  It  is  .as  impressive  as  "Zadkiel's  Almanac." 
He  did  or  did  not  write  the  play  of  "The  Danites."  Mr. 
McKee  Rankin  says  "  Nay,  nay,"  and  he  says  "Yea,  yea." 
But  even  in  such  communications  are  good  manners  cor- 
rupted, and  the  courts  have  interfered  to  protect  the  peace. 

Mr.  Miller  is  on  Wall  Street  in  a  sort  of  dilettante  way. 
He  writes  a  good  deal,  but  for  market  rather  than  for  per- 
sonal gratification.  He  is  liked  in  literary  circles,  and  is 
much  read  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  Taken  full  and 
large  the  measure  of  fame  and  prosperity,  Mr.  Miller  is  a 
successful  man  of  letters.  The  Correspondent  passes,  leav- 
ing the  poet  in  rapt  study  of  show  window  hosiery. 

He  is  nearing  Union  Square.  The  crowd  becomes  more 
dense.  He  is  continually  lifting  his  hat  to  somebody  he 
knows,  and  edging  around  them,  intent  on  the  errand  of  the 
day.  But  here  come  three  men  abreast,  who  obstruct  the 
way,  and  whom  he  can  not  pass  so  easily.  Barton  Hill,  Law- 
rence Barrett,  (who  has  lived  there  longer  than  at  any  other 
place  since  he  was  a  boy,)  and  John  McCullough,  his  old 
business  partner.  For  a  long  time  after  their  business  con- 
nection was  severed,  these  two  old  friends  were  not  on 
speaking  terms,  but  now  friendship  seems  to  have  got  the 
better  of  the  old  trouble,  and,  in  company  with  Barton  Hill, 
they  walk  and  chat  as  familiarly  as  though  no  cloud  had  ever 
thrown  its  shadow  over  them. 

John  McCullough  has  secured  his  place  on  fame's  great 
bead-roll.  Mr.  Barrett  is  taking  his  place  there,  and  Mr. 
Hill  is  doing  what  all  good  fellows  do — making  a  very  com- 
fortable living,  aspiring  to  not  much,  pleasing  his  auditors, 
and  gratifying  his  friends,  as  he  acts  for  one  and  gives  his 
social  attention  to  the  other,  and  behaving  generally  like  a 
happy  man.  He  is.  McCullough  is  not  a  rich  man.  The 
Correspondent  doubts  that  he  has  a  competence.  *He  has 
made  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  he  has  spent  a  great  deal. 
His  engagements  in  New  York  are  equally  remunerative 
with  Booth's,  or  any  of  the  stars. 

Mr.  Barrett  has  done  much  to  improve  the  social  regard 
in  which  his  profession  is  held.  Altogether,  he  is  a  man  to 
be  proud  of,  for,  in  literature  as  in  dramatic  art,  he  has  done 
much  that  is  good,  and  nothing  that  is  really  bad. 

The  Correspondent  passes  on.  A  satin-lined  victoria 
sweeps  by,  and,  under  the  shadow  of  the  liveried  footman, 
the  piquant  faces  of  two  California  actresses  are  seen.  They 
pass  so  quickly  that  the  Correspondent  is  thrown  into  a  heap, 
as  it  were,  but  he  identifies  the  two  faces  as  those  of  Miss 
Ellie  Wilton  and  Nellie  Cummins.  Well,  they  look  as  if 
there  was  a  new  Comstock  discovered,  and  they  owned  the 
whole  mountain.  It  is  the  region  of  the  dramatic  profes- 
sion. The  Correspondent  jostles  against  whole  armies  of 
actors  as  the  crowd  presses  along.  Thinking  to  himself,  the 
Correspondent  wonders  how  many  of  them  are  bona  fide  San 
Franciscans.  Not  many,  he  fancies.  But  down  in  a  place 
in  his  mind  he  knows  that  not  one  of  the  whole  lot  who  ever 
visited  California  don't  claim  the  State  as  their  home. 

Why? 

Theglamour  of  time  obscures  thereasonfortheirno't  staying 
there.  They  forget.  It  would  be  unworthy  of  New  York  cos- 
mopolitanism to  say  that  it  would  be  well  if  some  of  them  had 
never  come.  But  the  correspondent  started  on  his  journey 
in  a  pleasant  mood,  and  he  will  answer  his  own  "why"  by 
saying  that  they  were  proud  of  it. 

Now  here  is  an  actor  whom  the  correspondent  knows  is  a 
Californian — E.  J.  Buckley.  He  is  a  good  and  successful 
one  here.  And  I  see  two  brothers,  arm  in  arm,  just  coming 
off  the  square — Charles  R.  Thorne  Jr.  and  Edward  Thorne. 
The  Correspondent  feels  old,  for  the  rush  of  recollections 
bring  back  to  his  mind  the  Mandeville  girls — Agatha  States 
was  the  oldest  and  best — who  sang  like  angels,  and  were 
children  when  these  two  big  men  were  children,  too,  and  we 
all  played  together.     The  square  is  full  of  Californians. 

Here  is  Sam  Wetherell,  who  gives  the  Correspondent  a 
greeting.  "  I  am  with  Harry  Sargent,  managing  Rhea.  She 
is  a  great  success,"  he  explains.  He  speaks  truly.  She  is  a 
success  up  to  the  present  time. 

Now  I  see  Mr.  Maze  Edwards  just  across  the  street.  He 
displays  a  three-sheet  poster,  with  "Edwin  Booth"  printed 
in  terrible  black  letters  upon  it.  From  this  fact  the  Corres- 
pondent gathers  that  Mr.  Edwards  is  that  tragedian's  man- 
ager. 

Ah  !  bright  face,  there  you  are — world-loved  Lotta  !  Well, 
you  are  indeed  of  the  rightful  kind  to  be  classed  here.  And 
so,  too,  is  Mr.  Frank  Goodwin.  He  appears  in  the  interest 
of  Mr.  Maguire,  as  that  gentleman's  New  York  agent,  in  fact. 

But  here  comes  two  playwrights — A.  G.  Gunther  and 
George  Jessop.  Now  what  a  change.  The  Correspondent 
is  filled  with  admiration  and  recollection.  Jessop  was  a  dra- 
matic critic  once  in  San  Francisco.  Don't  he  remember  him 
and  his  verses  iust  as  well  as  can  be?  Then  he  remembers 
him  m  New  York — inhospitable  New  York.  It  does  not 
put  aside  flowery  beds  for  strangers,  and  they  are  not  carried 
to  the  skies  of  fame  right  away.  Jessop  wasn't.  He  wrote 
librettos  and  plays,  sketches  and  poetry,  until  one  day  he 
found  a  market  for  "Sanrl  of  Posen."  Since  then  he  has 
not  been  able  to  write  the  plays  he  has  been  asked  to,  and 
for  which  he  can  collect  the  money  in  advance.  He  is  all 
right  and  happy.  When  the  Correspondent  used  to  see 
Gunther  he  was  as  interested  as  he  could  be  in  Comstocks. 
He  was  a  broker,  with  an  undeveloped  tasle  for  play-writing 
and  a  lisp.  He  has  emerged  from  the  former  state,  but  holds 
coquettish  possession  of  the  lisp.  He  had  his  ups  and  downs, 
with  more  downs  than  ups,  as  he  peddled  his  plays. 
Finally  he  struck  pay-gravel  in  John  T-  Raymond's  new 


piece,     Fresh.1     It  makes  money  and  established  Mr  Gun- 
ther as  a  playwright  beyond  question,  and  his  purse  is  filling 
fast  out   of  the  royalties  on  such  plays  as  "  Two  Nights  in 
Rome/'  and  so  on.     They  have  passed  on  their  way,  and  the 
Correspondent  finds  himself  face   to  face  with  the  manager 
of  the  New  York  Branch  of  the  Nevada  Bank,  Geor^e°L 
Brander.     He  sees  a  clear  blue  eye,  shiRjng-  out  of  a  strong 
face  that  is  backed  by  a  well-shaped  head.    in  appearance 
he   is   unostentatious  and   quiet.     He  became  Charles  De 
Young's  private  secretary,  when  he  came  to  S^  Francisco 
from  Scotland,  in  1873.     In  1879,  he  had  been  in  ,jie  Ba.nk 
of  Nevada   two  years   as    the    especial    representa^ve    0f 
Mr.  Mackay,  and  now  he  controls  the  vast  business  ch  tne 
branch  here,  whose   financial  operations  are  greater  thi« 
the  parent  stem.     And  here  comes  D.  O.  Mills.     To  speak 
of  him,  would  be  to  tell  nothing  new  enough  to  be  of  inter- 
est.    He  is  building  the   finest  block  in  the  business  part  of 
New  York.     He  is  the  father-in-law  of  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid, 
the  editor  of  the  T7'ibitne.     He  grows  richer  as  he  grows  im- 
perceptibly older.     Prosperity  is  maiked  on  every  line  of  his 
face  and  every  seam    of  his  apparel.     The  Correspondent 
now  meets  Mr.  John  Green.     He  used  to  be  a  journalist  in 
the  days  of  his  residence  in  San  Francisco.    There  is  another, 
Will  Austin,  both   of  them   members   of  the  staff  of  the 
New  York   Times,  and  successful  ones,  too.     And  there  is 
Mr.  James  Connelly,  of  the   New  York  Sun.     Why,  there 
are  lots  and  lots  of  them.     It  is  growing  dark.     The  scene 
is  becoming  shadowed  by  falling  dusk.     Gas-jets  are  send- 
ing sharp  rays  out  from  the  shops.     The  crowd  becomes 
denser,  and  its  character  changes.     The  stores  are  sending 
away  their   army   of  clerks   and   saleswomen.      Doubtless 
among  them  there  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  Califor- 
nians.    Perhaps  so,  but  the  eye  of  the  Correspondent  does 
not  pierce  their  identity.     Perhaps  the  mutations  of  life  have 
shifted  their  positions  from  prosperity.     The  transfer  of  the 
ordinary  human  being  from   the  Western  to  the   Eastern 
brink   of  the  continent  is  fraught  with  chances  of  change. 
The  books  of  a  decade  would  be  full  from  cover  to  cover  if 
they  told   their  history.  _   The   Correspondent  has  walked  to 
Canal  Street,  and  it  is  six  o'clock.     Nearly  all  the  people 
have   bundles.     He  will   get  out   of  their   way,  and   make 
careful  preparations   to  appear  at  the  Mining  Board  at  an 
early  day  in  his  official  capacity.  Ross  Raymond. 

New  York,  November  18,  18S1. 


"Recently  the  San  Francisco  Argonaut  printed  an  in- 
geniously constructed  story  called  '  The  Bombardment  of 
San  Francisco,' which  in  many  respects  is  similar  in  con- 
ception to  '  The  End  of  New  York,'  a.n  elaborate  narrative 
of  the  destruction  of  the  empire  city  by  Spanish  ironclads, 
just  published  in  Fiction,  That  two  stories,  so  similar  in 
conception  and  execution,  should  have  appeared  in  the  repre- 
sentative cities  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards  at  al- 
most the  same  date,  yet  written  without  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  either  writer  of  the  work  of  the  other,  at  first  sight 
appears  strange.  But  when  it  is  considered  what  the  abso- 
lutely defenseless  condition  of  those  cities  is  if  attacked  by 
the  ironclad  navies  of  any  of  the  maritime  powers  and  the 
immense  amount  of  wealth  that  any  decent  naval  power  in 
case  of  war  could  lay  under  tribute  in  them,  it  appears  nat- 
ural that  the  ideas  of  writers  on  the  subject  should  be  nearly 
identical.  The  Hour,  of  New  York,  commenting  on  Bentley 
Parker's  story  of  the  destruction  of  New  York,  says  : 

It  would  be  the  sensation  of  the  day  if  the  Battle  of  Dorking  had 
never  been  published.  The  writer  is  a  well-known  scientific  expert,  and 
all  his  statements  about  guns,  ships,  torpedo-boats  and  the  relative 
strength  of  the  American  compared  with  o  her  navies  are  technically 
accurate.  If  this  ingenious  sketch  were  read  by  every  member  of  Con- 
gress it  would  do  something  towards  giving  the  United  States  ships  and 
guns  to  defend  the  principal  seacoast  cities.  As  this  story  shows,  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Charleston  and  Sa- 
vannah are  at  the  mercy  of  any  fourth-rate  naval  power.  The  Chinese 
flotilla  of  Clyde-built  gunboats  could  destroy  San  Francisco  with  the 
greatest  ease. 

With  these  facts  staring  us  in  the  face,  why  is  it  that  inac- 
tion and  lethargy  continue  to  be  the  rule  of  our  conduct  as  a 
nation?  Must  we  wait  until  some  terrible  event,  costing 
millions  of  money  and  many  precious  lives,  wakens  us  to  ac- 
tion ?  " — The  Republic. 

The  famous  French  caricaturist,  Andre'  Gill,  (says  the 
New  York  Times,)  has  been  confined  by  his  friends  in  a 
lunatic  asylum,  his  dementia  having  taken  a  form  which  al- 
most precludes  hopes  of  his  recovery.  For  many  years 
Gill's  pungent  satire  enlivened  the  pages  of  several  Parisian 
publications.  He  was  a  thorough  Bohemian,  and  delighted 
in  preposterous  clothing.  While  his  brethren  of  the  pencil 
grew  rich,  he  continued  poor,  for  his  talents  were  always 
turned  against  the  political  party  in  power.  Like  many 
men  possessed  of  true  genius,  he  was  erratic,  and  always  be- 
hind-hand with  his  work.  At  length  editors  became  weary 
of  his  dilatoriness,  and  Gill  found  it  hard  to  make  both  ends 
meet.  Debt  made  his  life  a  torture,  the  woman  he  loved  de- 
serted him,  and  his  brilliant  mind  gave  way.  One  day  he 
disappeared  from  Paris,  and  his  friends  discovered  him  in  a 
madhouse  in  Brussels.  The  Belgian  doctors  considered 
him  dangerous,  and  Jules  Valles  had  some  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing his  release.  Gill  made  the  journey  to  Paris  quietly, 
but  soon  his  malady  got  the  better  of  him,  and  his  friends 
were  forced  to  place  him  under  the  care  of  the  well-known 
Dr.  Blanche.  GUI's  real  name  is  Count  Louis  Gosset  de 
Guine. 

The  December  Ca/ifo7-nian  contains,  among  other  arti- 
cles, a  sketch  of  "  George  Inness,"  by  Edgar  Fawcett  ;  a 
story  of  "A  Matter-of-Fact  Man,"  by  Margaret  C.  Graham  ; 
the  continuation  of  the  two  serials  by  Leonard  Kip  and  Joa- 
quin Miller,  and  a  most  delightful  Arizona  sketch,  "A 
Botanical  Wedding,"  by  the  well-known  botanist,  J.  G.  Lem- 
mon.  The  January  number  will  mark  a  new  era.  Articles 
will  hereafter  be  paid  for,  illustrations  will  occasionally  ap- 
pear, and  a  decided  improvement  will  be  made  in  general 
appearance. 

It  was  Saturday  night  in  Leadville,  says  the  Boston  Post. 
Six  rough  miners  were  playing  poker.  But  as  the  clock 
struck  the  hour  of  twelve,  proclaiming  that  the  Lord's  Day 
had  come,  with  one  accord  they  threw  down  the  cards  and 
left  the  saloon.  They  went  across  the  street  to  see  a  dog 
fight, 
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SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  26,  1881. 


The  attitude  of  General  Grant  in  American  politics  is 
unique.  We  find  ourselves  greatly  embarrassed  in  discuss- 
ing him  and  the  attitude  assumed  by  him  in  reference  to 
the  Republican  party.  Our  respect  for  his  military  career, 
our  admiration  for  his  military  qualities,  and  our  gratitude 
for  his  military  services  are  so  great  and  so  sincere,  that 
it  is  with  pain  we  find  ourselves  continually  criticising  the 
position  he  has  taken  in  reference  to  party  affairs.  In  his 
military  career  we  find  nothing  to  question  and  everything 
to  approve.  In  his  civil  administration  we  find  little  to  ap- 
prove and  much  to  condemn.  Looking  at  his  record  as  a 
soldier,  he  commands  our  unqualified  admiration.  Looking 
at  his  career  as  a  civilian,  we  find  much  which  makes  us  ques- 
tion his  capacity.  On  the  battle-field  we  looked  upon  him 
as  one  who  contributed  largely  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  Contemplating  his  administration,  and  his  more  re- 
cent political  efforts,  we  are  compelled  to  question  his  integ- 
rity and  his  patriotism.  General  Grant's  entire  history, 
before,  and  during,  and  after  the  war,  is  one  of  curious  in- 
consistencies. As  a  boy,  as  a  student  at  West  Point,  as  a 
subordinate  officer  during  a  time  of  peace,  there  was  nothing 
to  distinguish  him  or  lift  him  above  the  plane  occupied 
by  a  host  of  unimportant  and  common  characters  who 
drift  into  the  army  and  through  life  with  little  to  mark 
their  careers,  and  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
common  herd  of  unsuccessful  men.  When  the  civil  war  had 
dragged  itself  through  weary  months  of  disaster ;  when  it 
seemed  as  though  all  the  bright  hopes  of  our  republic  were 
to  be  quenched  in  a  night  of  utter  ruin  ;  when  the  armed 
forces  of  the  rebellion  had  so  long  withstood  any  successful 
endeavor  to  resist  them  that  the  civilized  world  and  its  fore- 
most governments  were  on  the  eve  of  recognizing  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Confederate  States,  General  Grant's  name 
became  familiar  to  us.  It  was  associated  with  victories 
to  the  Union  arms.  With  it  there  came  the  report 
of  battles  won.  With  our  reviving  hopes,  with  our  res- 
cued nation,  with  the  suppression  of  the  slave-holders' 
rebellion,  with  the  final  grand  triumph  of  our  cause, 
General  Grant's  name  is  associated.  At  Appomattox  he 
became  the  idol  of  a  nation's  love  ;  the  hero  of  a  grateful 
people.  So  brave,  so  just,  so  generous,  so  modest,  so  great, 
there  was  felt  for  him  all  through  the  North  a  sentiment 
new  to  the  era  in  which  we  lived.  We  placed  him  on  our 
highest  pedestal,  and  worshiped  him  as  something  almost 
more  than  human.  We  made  him  President.  The  routine 
of  party  nomination  was  a  mere  form.  The  people  acclaimed 
him  President.  His  opponent  was  a  military  chieftain,  and 
the  issue  was  the  attempt  to  prove  that  McClellan,  by  his  su- 
perior genius  and  more  active  zeal,  would  have  pushed  our 
arms  to  a  speedier  and  more  decisive  triumph.  Grant  became 
President,  and  then  it  was  that  we  first  began  to  fear  that 
our  golden  god  had  feet  of  clay.  Then  began  those  blunders 
of  administration  that  we  thought  worse  than  crimes.  His 
first  act  of  appointment  was  indicative  of  the  weakness  which 
seems  to  have  attended  his  whole  political  and  personal  as- 
sociations. In  ignorance  of  law,  and  in  defiance  of  every 
rule  of  party  propriety,  he  chose  the  wealthiest  and  most  un- 
scrupulous importing  merchant  of  New  York  to  guard  the 
ry  and  supervise  the  admission  of  foreign  goods  into 
rts,     Stewart  was,  except  in  the  line  of  his  trade,  an 


ignorant  Scotchman,  whose  narrow  and  brutal  course  of  com- 
mercial" rivalry  had  been  strewn  by  the  bankrupt  wrecks  of 
a  hundred  young  firms.  He  was  rich,  simply  rich  ;  a  cold, 
heartless,  unsympathetic,  rich  man,  and  Grant  made  him,  or 
would  have  made  him,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Now, 
who  are  Grant's  friends  to-day?  The  rich  are  his  social 
friends.  The  appointment  of  the  notorious  Tom  Murphy, 
who  in  manners,  morals,  and  deportment  is  one  of  the 
lowest  of  the  Pope's  political  Irish,  to  be  collector  of  customs 
at  New  York,  indicated  the  manner  of  men  he  loved  to  honor. 
It  was  this  class  that  he  delighted  to  have  around  him  ;  and  one 
of  his  superior  claims  to  consideration  lies  in  the  fact  of  his 
conceded  fidelity  to  men  of  questionable  character.  General 
Grant's  administration,  from  first  to  last,  was  a  series  of 
blunders  in  the  choice  of  cabinet  officers,  in  appointments 
to  official  position,  and  in  his  policy  of  a  Southern  military 
force.  We  are  not  now  writing  of  those  mistakes  of  politi- 
cal administration  which  involve  questions  of  differences 
of  opinion,  but  of  those  acts  that  indicate  the  kind  of 
man  that  General  Grant  is.  To  illustrate.  We  have  re- 
ferred to  his  choice  of  Stewart  and  Tom  Murphy.  In  the 
same  class  may  be  placed  his  appointment  of  Hamilton 
Fish,  Pierrepont  Edwards,  Borie,  Edward  F.Beale  to  Austria, 
his  quarrel  with  Charles  Sumner,  his  recall  of  Motley,  his 
choice  of  the  elder  Cameron,  his  defense  of  the  Whisky 
Ring,  his  pardons,  his  personal  fidelity  to  those  who  wronged 
the  country,  his  personal  hostility  to  political  opponents,  such 
as  Blaine,  Hayes,  Garfield,  and  a  host  of  others.  While  we 
can  not  say  that  all  his  friends  are  not  gentlemen,  we  can 
truthfully  say  that  all  of  those  whom  he  has  treated  with 
personal  hostility  are  gentlemen.  Eight  years  of  adminis- 
tration was  allowed  to  pass  with  less  of  unkind  criticism 
than  would  have  been  visited  upon  any  other  than  General 
Grant,  for  the  reason  that  the  memory  of  his  great  military 
service  lingered  with  the  country.  He  was  excused  for  acts 
that,  perpetrated  by  other  men  in  civil  life,  would  have  been 
regarded  as  criminal.  His  apologists  were  all  over  the  coun- 
try— not  only  in  office,  but  out  of  it.  Grateful  reminiscences 
clustered  around  his  career,  and  shed  a  halo  over  him,  in 
the  light  of  which  the  country  was  disposed  to  overlook  and 
forget.  It  was  a  relief  when  his  Presidential  career  ended. 
And  although  he  bent  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  and  all 
the  power  of  his  administration  to  make  Conkling  the  Pres- 
idential nominee,  and  allowed  the  us>e  of  every  office  and 
every  underling  in  place  to  steal  a  national  convention,  and 
from  California  did  steal  half  a  delegation — six  out  of 
twelve — this  was  condoned.  The  country  said  it  was  but 
natural — it  was  politics. 

Grant  was  grateful  to  Conkling,  because  Conkling  had 
been  true  to  him.  But  the  country  said  :  We  have  had 
enough  of  Grant,  Conkling,  Cameron,  and  Logan  ;  enough  of 
political  dynasty,  enough  of  senatorial  syndicates,  enough 
of  rings  and  bosses,  enough  of  thieves  and  rogues  in  office. 
General  Grant  was  let  down  and  out  in  as  easy  a  manner  as 
it  was  possible.  When  he  was  out  of  office,  the  country 
tried  to  hold  him  personally  excused  for  the  terrible  blun- 
ders of  his  eight  years  of  administration.  When  he  deter- 
mined on  his  tour  of  the  world,  the  country  was  delighted  ; 
and,  as  he  passed  along  upon  his  triumphal  march,  honored 
by  the  attentions  of  governments  and  rulers,  we  all  felt 
proud  of  our  countryman  and  proud  of  our  country. 
When,  in  modest  depreciation  of  his  own  worth,  he  accepted 
foreign  honors  as  a  tribute  to  the  greatness  and  glory  of  our 
American  land,  we  felt  proud  and  grateful  to  him.  When 
his  triumphal  circuit  was  ended,  and  he  came  within  our 
Golden  Gate,  we  gave  him  such  a  welcome  as  no  man,  no 
hero  returning  from  distant  conquest,  ever  received.  Our 
hill-tops  were  ablaze  with  fires.  ■  Our  forts  welcomed  him 
with  booming  guns.  We  went  out  with  a  fleet  to  mid-ocean 
to  escort  him  to  our  shores,  where  he  received,  amid  bon- 
fires and  music,  such  an  ovation  from  grateful  hearts  as 
was  never  in  American  history  accorded  to  an  American 
citizen.  We  had  forgotten  his  civil  career  and  his  presiden- 
tial administration.  We  had  remembered  only  his  military 
service.  San  Francisco  was  generous.  Its  mayor  was  a 
Democrat.  Without  distinction  of  party,  we  gave  him  wel- 
come. We  gave  it  to  him  under  a  mistake.  He  played  us 
as  puppets  in  his  game  of  ambition.  We  are  now  advised 
that  his  reticence  upon  the  question  of  his  candidacy  for  a 
third  term  was  in  suppression  of  a  fact  that  we  had  a  right 
to  know.  General  Grant  was  in  training  for  his  third  term 
candidacy.  This  reception  at  our  Golden  Gate  was  part 
of  the  programme  of  a  prearranged  boom.  It  was-  a 
fraud  upon  every  man  who  was  not  a  Republican, 
and  it  was  a  trap  to  every  Republican  who  did 
not  want  General  Grant  to  be,  for  a  third  time, 
the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidential  office. 
This  trick  was  unworthy  of  General  Grant,  and  when 
it  was  discovered  there  came  a  lump  in  the  throat  of 
every  honest  man  who  had  been  duped  into  acclamations 
over  him.  The  trick  was  a  success  ;  the  boom  caught  ;  and 
over  all  the  Northern  land,  and  throughout  the  South,  and  in 
Cuba  and  Mexico,  the  boom  served  General  Grant  the 
double  purpose  of  hiding  his  ambitious  pretensions  and  pro- 
moting his  ambitious  designs.    The  Argonaut  was  among 


the  early  ones  to  explain  that  this  tribute  was  to  General 
Grant  in  grateful  memory  of  his  distinguished  military  ser- 
vices, and  was  not  intended  to  encourage  the  conspiracy  or 
advance  the  intrigue  that  we  then  saw  was  endeavoring  to 
make  him,  for  the  third  time,  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  There  was  no  personal  feeling  of  hostility  toward 
General  Grant  held  by  any  member  of  the  State  Convention 
that  shortly  thereafter,  with  almost  unanimity,  determined 
that  he  should  not  have  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State,  but 
that  it  should  be  given  to  James  G.  Blaine.  There  was  no 
personal  ill  feeling  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  the  twelve  dele- 
gates to  Chicago  toward  General  Grant.  There  was  not  one 
of  them  who  approved  his  presidential  career.  There  was 
not  one  of  them  who  was  in  sympathy  with  the  men  to 
whom  he  had  given  Federal  offices  in  this  State.  There  was 
not  one  of  them  who  did  not  feel  grateful  to  him  for  his 
military  services  during  the  rebellion.  But  there  was  not 
one  who  did  not  look  with  indignation  upon  the  unworthy 
trick  that  had  been  played  upon  San  Francisco  in  the  treas- 
onable endeavor  to  violate  one  of  the  nation's  most  sacred 
traditions,  by  attempting  to  make  General  Grant  a  third 
time  its  Chief  Magistrate.  And  now,  if  General  Grant  is 
taking  the  active  part  assigned  him  by  the  press  and  by  press 
dispatches,  in  endeavoring  to  influence  the  President  to  put 
his  friends  in  office,  he  is  doing  that  which  lacks  delicacy, 
and  is  not  becoming  to  him.  If  he  is  endeavoring  to 
dictate  cabinet  appointments,  he  is  interfering  in  that 
which  does  not  concern  him  more  than  any  other  citi- 
zen. He  may  with  profit  recall  the  fact  that  when 
he  made  his  first  cabinet  selections,  they  were  sprung  upon 
the  country  as  a  surprise.  Perhaps,  because  he  made  such 
a  muddle  of  his  first  political  attempt  to  walk  alone,  he  may 
desire  to  guide  the  tottering  footsteps  of  his  friend,  the  Pres- 
ident. Perhaps,  in  remembrance  of  the  fact  that  he  would 
take  no  advice,  he  may  now  think  it  wise  to  thrust  it  upon 
General  Arthur.  We  have  italicised  two  z/s,  for  we  have  no 
knowledge  that  General  Grant  has  undertaken  to  interfere 
with  President  Arthur,  or  to  suggest  to  him  appointments 
for  any  office.  We  know  how  terribly  the  press  is  given  to 
sensations.  We  know  that  General  Grant  is  watched  with 
suspicion  and  jealousy,  and  that  the  most  innocent  act  or 
movement,  the  call  of  social  courtesy,  or  the  accident  of 
friendly  intercourse,  is  liable  to  perversion  and  misrepresen- 
tation by  the  innumerable  army  of  political  spies  and  liars 
who  infest  New  York  and  Washington.  We  wish, now  that  the 
General  has  departed  from  his  policy  of  reticence,  and  is  no 
longer  entitled  to  the  soubriquet  of  the  "silent  man,"  that  he 
would  do  what  we  wished  him  to  do  on  the  day  when  he 
came  in  from  the  ocean  through  our  Golden  Gate,  viz.  :  de- 
clare, in  frank  and  unreserved  terms,  his  political  wishes.  If 
he  is  again  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination, 
let  it  be  known  to  the  country.  The  country  is  entitled  to 
his  confidence,  for  it  has  honored  him.  It  is  due  to  the  Re- 
publican party,  for  it  has  honored  him.  If  he  is  not  a  can- 
didate, and  if  he  has  withdrawn  from  any  determination 
to  seek  the  Presidential  office,  let  him  say  so.  It  is  due  to 
himself  that  he  should  not  occupy  so  cowardly  a  position  as 
he  held  during  the  months  preceding  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion. It  was  unworthy  of  General  Grant,  because  it  was  un- 
manly. It  displayed  a  lack  of  moral  courage.  Then  it  was 
suggestive  of  a  cowardly  design  to  obtain  by  indirection 
what  could  not  have  been  openly  secured.  His  attitude  to- 
day is  embarrassing.  His  friends  here  in  San  Francisco 
claim  that  he  will  be  again  a  candidate  for  the  Presidential 
office  ;  that  this  State  is  to  be  contested  in  his  interest  ;  that 
he  is  intriguing  for  power  through  the  new  administration  ; 
that  an  appointment  is  to  be  made  in  the  Cabinet  from  Cali- 
fornia for  his  advantage  ;  and  that  his  friends  are  to  be  re- 
stored to  party  positions  and  political  influence  in  this  State. 
If  half  the  statements  of  the  Eastern  press  be  true,  there  is 
evidence  that  he  is  continuing  to  play  the  role  that  made  us 
aid  him  in  his  original  third-term  boom.  If  it  is  not  true, 
why  would  it  not  be  a  graceful  and  manly  act  for  General 
Grant  to  declare  that  he  is  not  a  candidate  for  office?  We 
will  believe  him,  and  we  will  not  hold  him  responsible  for  the 
questionable  utterances  and  intrigues  of  the  political 
wretches  whose  only  power  for  mischief  is  because  they 
claim  for  their  acts  the  sanction  of  General  Grant's  approval. 


The  public  meeting  at  Union  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
held  as  an  expression  of  opposition  to  the  Bay-shore  Rail- 
road franchise,  was  not  a  success.  The  audience  was  small. 
It  was  not  representative  in  character.  The  speakers  made 
no  impression  that  carried  conviction^to  the  audience  that 
any  real  danger  threatened  the  public.  There  was  the  or- 
dinary denunciation  of  political  bodies.  Legislators  and 
supervisors  came  in  for  the  full  measure  of  abuse  ;  and  the 
curious  fact  was  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  speakers  were 
themselves  politicians,  embracing  among  their  number  a 
member  of  Congress,  State  senators,  and  legislators.  An- 
other curious  fact  was  that,  excepting  by  one  speaker,  the 
Pacific  Railroad  was  not  referred  to,  save  by  indirection, 
but  was  continuously  berated  by  innuendoes  and  hints.  It 
was  assumed  by  the  speakers,  and  all  of  them,  that  the  rail- 
road company  was  masquerading  in  this  business  under  the 
names  of  Morrow,  McCord,  and  their  associates,  although 
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no  proof  was  offered  in  that  direction.  It  was  also  assumed 
that  Morrow,  McCord,  Rosenfeld,  and  others  originated  this 
scheme  as  a  speculative  one,  in  order  that  they  might  sell 
out  ;  but  no  proof  was  offered  tending  to  show  that  fact.  In 
a  discordant  way,  the  history  of  past  endeavors  on  the  part 
of  the  railroad  company  to  obtain  advantages  and  conces- 
sions was  referred  to,  and  the  triumphs  over  the  company 
were  used  as  incentives  to  further  resistance  against  its  ag- 
gressions. There  was  not  a  single  admission  upon  the  part  of 
any  speaker  that  the  railroad  system  now  established  in  Cal- 
ifornia, and  centering  in  our  city,  had  been  of  any  advan- 
tage to  our  State,  or  city,  or  harbor.  Mr.  Caspar  Hopkins, 
of  the  California  Insurance  Company,  referred,  with  pride, 
to  his  own  exertions  with  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
and  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  defeat  of  the  project,  some 
nine  years  ago,  that  would  have  made  Goat  Island  the  dis- 
tributing and  receiving  point  between  the  ocean  and  the  in- 
land traffic.  He  also  referred  to  the  fact  that,  through  the 
machinations  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  has  been  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  subscribing 
ten  million  dollars  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
two  and  a  half  millions  to  the  Ravenswood  project — two 
unhappy  references,  as  we  think.  If  San  Francisco  ever 
made  a  conspicuous  and  irremediable  blunder,  it  was  when 
she  defeated  the  concession  of  Goat  Island  as  a  rail- 
road depot,  and  sent  our  grain  ships  to  Port  Costa, 
Vallejo,  Oakland,  and  elsewhere.  If  San  Fran- 
cisco had  voted  twelve  and  a  half  millions  to 
railroads,  it  would  now  have  been  sweating  un- 
der the  load  of  that  debt,  with  nothing  to  show  for  it. 
Goat  Island,  as  a  railroad  center,  with  its  piers,  and  wharves, 
and  warehouses,  would  have  added  millions  to  our  taxable 
wealth,  as  it  lies  within  the  county  of  San  Francisco.  The 
reference  to  the  triumph  over  the  company  in  defeating  it  in 
its  endeavor  to  change  the  streets  in  Mission  Bay  for  its  ac- 
commodation as  a  railroad  terminus,  was  equally  unfortunate. 
The  company  own  sixty  acres  of  land  in  the  center  of  our 
city,  now  an  unsightly,  pestilence-breeding  nuisance,  use- 
less and  valueless.  To  allow  it  to  be  made  useful  to  the 
company  would  convenience  commerce,  add  to  the  value  of 
our  taxable  wealth,  and  promote  the  sanitary  condition  of 
our  city.  The  Honorable  Mr.  McRuer  said  the  extension  of 
street-railroad  franchises  by  the  last  Board  of  Supervisors 
was  an  outrage.  We  do  not  think  so,  and  never  knew  any- 
body, except  Mr.  McRuer,  who  did  think  so,  or  who  does  not 
believe  that  the  cable  roads  and  their  steam-dummy  exten- 
sions have  added  to  the  value  of  our  property,  and  made 
our  city  more  desirable  and  comfortable  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence. That  the  speakers,  either  unwittingly  or  with  intention, 
misrepresented  this  bay-shore  project  and  the  railroad's  con- 
nection with  it,  we  are  convinced.  Mr.  George  Barstow  de- 
clared that  it  was  "an  anaconda  that  was  to  embrace  San 
Francisco  in  the  unrelenting  folds  of  its  iron  grip,"  and  all 
the  speakers  assumed  that  it  was  a  franchise  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  would  give  to  the  parties  receiving  it  absolute 
control  of  the  commerce  of  the  port ;  that  no  other  trans- 
continental road  could  come  to  our  city,  and  that  no  road 
could  have  access  to  the  shipping  of  our  port  except  by  pay- 
ing tribute  to  this  road  ;  that  no  road  could  cross  it,  and  no 
dray  could  approach  it ;  that  it  would  for  fifty  years  abso- 
lutely command  the  commerce  of  the  harbor,  and  that  no 
ship  could  unload  and  no  goods  be  removed  without  the 
consent  of  and  a  tribute  to  this  unparalleled  and  monstrous 
monopoly.  All  this  is  sheer  and  absolute  nonsense.  No 
such  privileges  are  asked  for ;  no  such  privileges  should  be 
granted.  They  would  not  be  legal  if  they  were  granted ; 
they  would  not  be  endured  if  they  were  legal.  Neither  the 
Bay-Shore  nor  any  other  corporation  should  have  control  of 
the  commerce  of  this  port.  The  fact  about  this  unreason- 
able scare  is  about  this:  Jay  Gould,  for  the  purpose  of 
annoying  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  people,  and  as  part 
of  his  plan  of  legal  vexations  in  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona, sent  to  this  city  a  business  adventurer  by  the 
name  of  Bridges.  His  ways  were  mysterious  and 
past  finding  out.  He  was  supposed  to  be  the  advance 
apostle  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe'  road, 
or  the  John  the  Baptist  preaching  in  the  wilderness 
for  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  road.  We  heard  of  him  as 
bonding  all  the  land  from  Meiggs  wharf  to  the  Presidio 
for  some  great  mysterious  purpose.  Not  a  dollar  ever  passed 
into  anybody's  hands,  unless  those  of  Mr.  Manrow,  the  agent. 
He  schemed  for  a  road  that  was  to  tunnel  under  the  Presidio 
hills  ;  like  the  palm  of  "  Three-Fingered  Jack,"  it  was  to  reach 
our  city-front  in  three  lines — he  was  to  have  a  road  around 
our  city  front.  It  was  this  scheme  that  may  have  suggested 
to  Morrow,  McCord,  and  others  that  if  such  a  good  thing 
was  to  be  given  away  it  might  better  be  given  to  a  home 
company  than  to  an  Eastern  adventurer  who  was  planning  a 
game  for  Eastern  speculators,  and  who  had  no  road  or  pros- 
pect of  a  road,  and  no  money  or  credit  to  build  a  road  with, 
and  no  open  or  avowed  connection  with  any  road  that  con- 
templated coming  to  San  Francisco.  If  this  is  the  true  in- 
spiration of  this  business,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  then  the 
Bay-Shore  people  have  done  no  greater  harm  than  to  drive 
the  ubiquitous  and  mysterious  Mr.  Bridges  out  of  the  coun- 
try.   If  he  belongs,  as  we  think  he  does,  to  Mr.  Gould,  he 


has  been  called  off.  The  truth  is,  there  ought  to  be  a  rail- 
road around  our  city  front.  As  the  State  owns  this  water- 
front, and  may  not  alienate  it,  let  the  State  build  one  double- 
track  road,  and  by  a  system  of  tolls  allow  it  to  be  used  by 
all  roads,  so  that  a  merchant  may  dispatch  and  receive 
goods  almost  at  his  door,  without  hauling  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  city  ;  so  that  grain  may  be  shipped  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 
The  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads  ought  to 
have  the  privilege,  under  these  conditions  of  bringing  their 
cars  to  the  swinging  cordage  of  the  ship,  so  that  mer- 
chandise from  the  vessel's  hold  and  merchandise  from  the 
car  may  be  swung  to  each  without  the  cost  of  hand- 
ling. No  company  should  enjoy  this  as  an  exclusive  privi- 
lege ;  no  company  would  have  the  cheek  to  ask  it,  and  no 
authority  would  dare  concede  it.  Every  transcontinental 
company  and  every  local  company  should  have  the  facilities 
that  they  demand  for  transacting  business  in  this  harbor. 
There  is  a  law  now — a  most  unwise  one — that  prevents 
railroad  cars  engaged  in  carrying  goods  from  approaching 
within  one  hundred  yards  of  an  ocean-sailing  ship.  It  is  an 
iniquitous  law,  and  grows  out  of  a  narrow  and  suicidal  pol- 
icy which  is  the  growth  of  an  unwise  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
business  men  against  the  railroad  company.  There  is  only 
one  wharf  in  San  Francisco  where  a  train  of  cars  laden  with 
wheat  can  discharge  into  a  deep-sea  ship  without  drayage. 
The  fact  is  a  disgraceful  one.  The  result  is  that  the  grain 
business  is,  through  expense  of  handling,  driven  away  from 
our  city.  All  this  business  could  be  arranged  in  a  week  if 
fair  men,  disinterested  and  not  having  selfish  objects  to  sub- 
serve, would  take  hold  of  it.  The  water  front  of  our  city  has 
a  bulkhead  and  roadway  two  hundred  feet  wide.  It  is  to  ex- 
tend from  South  San  Francisco  to  the  line  of  the  Presidio 
reservation.  Giving  one  hundred  feet  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  ships  in  loading  and  discharging,  there  is  one  hun- 
dred feet  left  for  the  accommodation  of  railroads  and  drays. 
Eight  tracks  can  be  laid  in  that  one  hundred  feet  to  accom- 
modate eight  railroad  companies.  They  might  be  allowed 
to  build  along  and  around  this  water  front,  and,  till  the  bulk- 
head is  completed,  the  space  might  be  piled.  The  truth  is 
that  the  interests  of  San  Francisco  are  identified  with  rail- 
roads. Our  city  can  not  exist,  and  certainly  can  not  flour- 
ish, except  in  cooperation  with  them.  It  is  better  to  be  har- 
monious. All  other  cities  in  America  that  are  now  prosper- 
ing have  railroad  tracks  all  over  and  through  them.  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Baltimore  are  gridironed  with  rails  and  steam 
cars.  Commerce  and  trade  can  not  be  done  without 
noise,  confusion,  dirt,  and  danger.  If  our  city  front  is  to  be 
preserved  as  a  boulevard  for  promenade,  as  a  place  where 
unemployed  merchants  may  walk  to  enjoy  the  sea  breeze, 
that  is  one  thing  ;  but  if  the  produce  of  this  coast  and  the 
traffic  of  Asia  is  to  pour  itself  out  upon  our  wharves  and 
water-front,  to  be  handled  and  distributed,  to  be  sent  across 
the  continent  by  steam,  or  again  transhipped  for  transmis- 
sion to  foreign  ports,  there  will  be  bustle,  and  activity,  and 
such  crowding  of  drays  and  passing  of  trains  that  will  make 
the  commercial  front  of  San  Francisco  unsafe  for  the  kind 
of  commercial  gentlemen  who  ventilated  their  terrors  at 
Union  Hall  on  Tuesday  night.  It  was  maintained  at  that 
meeting  that  this  franchise  was  an  exceedingly  valuable  one, 
worth  from  one  to  three  millions,  and  ought  not  to  be  con- 
ferred gratuitously  upon  any  one,  and,  if  valuable,  the  city 
should  only  part  with  it  for  its  value.  This  we  will  not  dis- 
cuss, because  we  take  the  position  that  no  exclusive  privi- 
lege should  be  conceded  to  any  company  or  individual.  It 
should  not  be  sold,  because  the  party  purchasing  would  get 
his  money  back  by  exactions  upon  commerce.  A  circular 
road,  built  by  the  State,  upon  State  property,  controlled  by 
State  officials,  with  fixed  tolls  for  the  accommodation  of 
every  merchant,  citizen,  or  corporation  doing  business  over 
it,  is  a  solution  of  all  the  difficulties  that  are  involved  in  this 
discussion. 

It  is  rumored  that  there  is  to  be  a  Blaine  party  for  the 
next  Presidential  election.  We  should  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prised if  there  was  a  movement  of  this  kind  on  foot,  and  we 
should  not  be  very  much  surprised  if  it  attained  some- 
what formidable  proportions.  It  is  just  barely  possible  that 
it  may  attain  sufficient  momentum  to  buck  Grant  off  the 
Presidential  track,  and  pitch  him  aside  into  that  political 
oblivion  that  his  stalwart  cheek  so  deservedly  entitles  him 
to.  A  gentleman  recently  from  Washington  informed  the 
writer  that  it  is  currently  reported  in  political  circles  at  the 
capital  that  this  second  Lincoln  and  third  Washington  sent 
to  President  Arthur,  in  one  batch,  seventy-two  recommenda- 
tions for  office,  embracing  everything  from  Cabinet  appoint- 
ments, down.  We  do  not  believe  the  report ;  but  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  first  gentleman  in  America  did  un- 
dertake, at  the  expiration  of  his  second  term,  to  nominate 
Conkhng,  and  at  the  expiration  of  Hayes's  term  to  nominate 
himself.  It  is  also  true  that  he  has  withheld  social  recogni- 
tion from  President  Hayes,  from  President  Garfield,  and 
from  Senator  Blaine  ;  that  he  has  said  that  Blaine  was  unfit 
to  be  in  the  cabinet ;  that  he  has  suggested  no  man  for  Ar- 
thur's cabinet  that  was  not  for  him  for  a  third  term  ;  that  be  j 
has  recommended  no  man  for  office  not  known  as  a  stal- 


wart ;  and  that  the  definition  of  "  stalwart  "  is  one  who  is  a 
friend  of  Grant  and  Grant's  friends  ;  who  favored  his  third- 
term  presidency,  and  who  will  favor  his  attempt  in  a  fourth 
candidacy.  All  of  which  indicates  great  persistency,  but 
bad  judgment.  Grant  was  knocked  all  to  pieces  at  Chicago. 
The  opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  a  military  dynasty 
was  then  lost.  We  have  as  yet  seen  no  indication  on  the 
part  of  President  Arthur  that  he  intends  to  build  up  the 
Grant  stalwarts.  If  the  President  shall  endeavor  to  so  ad- 
minister his  office  as  to  secure  for  himself  a  nomination  to 
succeed  himself,  we  shall  not  regard  it  as  unnatural  or  un- 
desirable. It  can  not  be  done  by  bringing  together  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Grant  faction.  Not  all  the  postoffices,  or  cus- 
tom-houses, or  internal  revenue  bureaus  can  accomplish  that 
result.  Of  course,  we  reason  from  the  standpoint  of  limited 
political  observation.  Our  baliwick  is  California.  Of  the 
politics  of  New  York,  or  Maine,  or  Missouri  we  know 
nothing  in  detail.  Of  the  politics  of  California  we  do  know 
something.  Mr.  Blaine  had  our  votes  at  the  last  convention. 
He  has  done  nothing  since  to  forfeit  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  then  held.  If  he  does  nothing  in  the  next  two  years  to 
render  him  unworthy  of  our  confidence,  we  see  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  again  have  the  electoral  votes  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  There  is  only  one  man  in  America  who  has  an 
opportunity  to  outbid  him  for  popular  favor.  That  man  is 
Chester  A.  Arthur,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  an  act  of  assas- 
sination accidental  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
only  bid  he  can  make  to  the  Republican  party  on  this  side 
of  the  Continent,  is  by  so  administering  the  duties  of  his 
great  office  as  to  render  himself  acceptable  to  a  class  of 
people  who  think  more  of  the  country  than  they  do  of  office- 
holders, and  who  will  look  upon  any  effort  to  restore  Grant 
to  power,  and  any  effort  to  put  Grant  flunkies  in  office,  as  an 
act  of  treason  to  the  country,  and  as  a  rebuke  to  the  men 
who  defeated  him  and  his  stalwart  gang  at  Chicago. 


Thanksgiving  Day  was  a  delightful  and  merry  one.  It 
was  a  good  day  for  the  charities.  The  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  fed  two  hundred  newsboys  and  others  on 
turkey  and  mince  pies.  This  is  better  than  holding  twelve 
o'clock  prayer-meetings  on  week  days.  The  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  busied  itself  in  feeding  the  hungry. 
The  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission,  with  all  its  merry  girls,  was 
busy  in  bearing  packages  of  gifts  to  the  sick  of  the  public 
hospitals  and  the  homes  of  the  poor  ;  and,  thanks  to  a  gen- 
erous public,  whose  almoner  it  is,  had  an  abundance  of  figs, 
prunes,  great  fat  cookies,  and  plenty  of  money.  The  tour- 
nament at  the  Golden  Gate  Park  in  favor  of  the  Garfield 
monument  was  a  double  success.  Some  four  thousand  dol- 
lars were  realized  in  aid  of  the  fund,  and  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  and  agreeable  entertainments  was  provided  to 
those  of  our  people  who  enjoy  the  exhibition  of  speed.  "Hin- 
doo Rose "  beat  the  universe  in  a  mile  trot ;  the  baby  of 
seventeen  months,  moving  with  a  single  skip,  in  which  she 
lost  a  second  and  a  half,  and,  like  a  noiseless  knitting  ma- 
chine, came  to  the  stand  in  two  thirty-six  and  a  half.  The 
day  was  glorious,  and  everything  moved  smoothly.  The 
police  kept  perfect  order,  as  it  always  does  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Chief  Crowley.  This  is  a  good  time  for  us  to  say 
what  everybody  thinks,  viz.:  That  Crowley  fills  his  position 
of  Chief  of  Police  most  admirably  ;  better  than  any  one  else 
has  ever  filled  it  in  this  city.  He  is  a  brave,  modest,  compe- 
tent officer,  and  should  retain  the  position  of  Chief  of  Police 
iust  so  long  as  he  is  willing  to  accept  it,  and  just  so  long  as 
he  continues  to  discharge  its  duties  as  he  does  now. 


It  is  always  a  matter  of  suspicion  when  a  Board  of  Super- 
visors leaves  to  the  tail-end  of  its  official  existence  the  pas- 
sage of  ordinances  affecting  important  interests,  and  over 
which  the  community  is  divided  in  opinion.  It  looks  dis- 
honest, and  subjects  supervisors  to  deserved  criticism.  Su- 
pervisors are  delegated  to  execute  important  trusts,  and 
when  they  part  with  valuable  franchises  on  the  eve  of  retir- 
ing from  office,  and  do  such  things  in  haste,  and  against  the 
protests  of  even  a  respectable  minority  of  their  constituents, 
they  are  not  acting  wisely,  nor  are  they  prudent  in  guarding 
their  own  good  names.  When  supervisors  grant  franchises 
to  individuals  or  corporations  that  have  a  money  value,  and 
do  not  do  it  openly,  and  with  deliberation,  and  after  full 
notice  to  all  parties  whose  rights  are  likely  to  be  affected, 
and  full  opportunity  for  all  who  desire  the  franchise  to  come 
in  and  fairly  compete  for  the  grant,  there  is  ground  for  the 
opinion  that  the  movement  is  not  an  honest  one,  and  super- 
visors must  not  be  surprised  that  the  integrity  of  their  mo- 
tives are  questioned.  The  point  of  these  remarks  is  in 
their  application. 

When  we  listen  to  the  boastful  brags  of  the  Irish  over 
the  gallantry  of  their  exploits  on  American  battle-fields, 
we  are  reminded  of  an  incident  at  Waterloo.  "  Is  private 
Patrick  O'Sullivan  in  his  place  in  the  ranks?"  inquired  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  as  the  English  and  French  armies 
faced  each  other.  "  He  is,  your  honor,"  replied  the  gallant 
Pictou.  "  Then,"  cried  Wellington,  waving  his  sword  in  the 
air,  "  let  the  battle  begin  I  " 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


SOME   LONDON  JOURNALISTS. 


Few  men  living  have  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  Indian 
affairs  than  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold,  of  the  London  Telegraph.  The  first 
editorial  he  ever  wrote  in  the  Telegraph  was  on  the  British  Empire  in 
the  East.  Since  that  time  he. has  written  upward  of  six  thousand  lead- 
ing articles.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  for  the  influence  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  at  this  time  that  it  was  an  important  agency  in  sustaining  the 
Beaconsfield  government  in  office. 

"  I  should  like  to  mention  one  thing,"  said  Mr.  Arnold  to  me,  the 
other  day,  "  the  importance  of  a  classical  as  well  as  a  general 
training  for  editorial  work-  I  have  found  immense  advantages  arising 
from  my  academical  studies.  Greek  and  Latin  have  been  of  infinite 
service  to  me  in  the  commonest  work  of  a  cheap  press.  I  think  it  im- 
possible for  a  newspaper  man  to  be  too  widely  read  and  trained." 
"  How  many  dead  and  living  languages  do  you  speak  or  read?  "  I  asked. 
"  Ten,"  he  said  ;  and  then  going  back  to  the  theme  he  had  started,  he 
added  :  ' '  No  knowledge  is  wasted  on  journalism  ;  sooner  or  later  every- 
thing you  know  or  have  seen,  every  experience  of  life,  every  bit  of  prac- 
tical knowledge,  is  valuable."  Mr.  Arnold  has  been  twice  married,  his 
present  wife  being  a  niece  of  Dr.  Channing,  of  Boston. 

The  Telegraph  was  started  by  Colonel  Sleigh  in  1855,  under  the  title 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph  and  Courier.  One  of  its  principal  editors  was 
Mr.  Joseph  Moses  Levy,  a  theatrical  bill  printer  in  Shoe  Lane,  and  also 
proprietor  of  the  Sunday  Times.  Colonel  Sleigh  ran  up  a  printing 
bill  at  Mr.  Levy's  office,  and  borrowed  money  as  well.  Finally,  as  a 
bad  debt,  Mr.  Levy  took  over  the  paper,  which  at  that  time  theshrewd- 
est  newspaper  people  considered  about  the  worst  payment  he  could  re- 
ceive. Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala  joined  the  paper  about  this  time. 
Soon  afterward  Mr.  Thornton  Hunt  was  appointed  editor.  Mr.  Edwin 
Arnold  accepted  a  post  as  leader-writer.  The  present  Mr.  Edward  L. 
Lawson  was  ihen  completing  his  apprenticeship  in  his  father's  office. 
The  entire  Levy  family  bent  their  backs  to  the  hard  work  of  dragging 
the  Telegiaph  out  of  the  slough  or  despond  in  which  Colonel  Sleigh 
had  left  it,  and  success  crowned  their  perseverance  and  energy.  Mr. 
George  Augustus  Sala  has  done  much  toward  popularizing  the  Tele- 
graph. His  graphic  and  industrious  pen  has  covered  for  it  miles  of 
manuscript  upon  every  conceivable  subject  under  the  sun.  Among  the 
other  leader- writers  on  the  Telegraph  are  Mr.  George  Hooper,  a  most 
competent  critic  of  military  affairs,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Phil.  Robinson, 
author  of  "  Our  Indian  Garden."  Mr.  Le  Sage  is  news  editor  of  the 
paper,  and  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Lawson.  W.  H.  Russell  left  the 
Times  and  joined  the  Telegraph  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Zulu  war.  The 
daily  circulation  of  the  Telegraph,  recently  certified  by  public  account- 
ants, averages  over  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand. 

The  Standard  occupies  a  unique  position  in  London  journalism.  The 
oldest  of  the  cheap  dailies,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  independent  of  partv 
papers.  The  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  Standard  dates 
chiefly  from  the  day  when  the'  present  editor,  Mr.  Mudford,  entered 
upon  autocratic  charge  of  the  journal,  under  the  somewhat  peculiar 
will  of  Mr.  Johnstone.  Mr.  Mudford  is  a  remarkable  man.  His  story 
is  singular  and  somewhat  romantic.  His  father  was  for  some  years,  in 
early  life,  private  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Kent,  father  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria. He  contributed  much  light  and  agreeable  matter  to  Blackwood's 
Magazine  in  its  best  days.  In  the  zenith  of  its  popularity  he  edited  the 
Courier,  and  he  succeeded  Theodore  Hook  on  John  Bull.  Preferring 
a  journalistic  career  to  any  other,  young  Mudford  made  his  way  to  a 
good  position  on  the  Standard.  Independent  as  he  was  industrious. 
he  coujd  always  be  relied  on  for  any  work  he  undertook.  He  never 
thought  to  thrust  himself  upon  the  special  notice  of  his  chiefs  or  the 
public.  An  easy  and  genial  independence  of  character  made  his  indi- 
viduality felt  in  whatever  he  did.  When  Mr.  Johnstone  was  laid  up 
with  an  illness  that  eventually  caused  his  death,  "he  sent  for  Mr.  Mud- 
ford, and  to  the  young  journalist's  surprise,  offered  him  the  editorship, 
which  he  accepted.  Soon  afterward  Mr.  Johnstone  died,  and  by  a  co- 
dicil to  his  will,  he  appointed  Mr.  Mudford  editor  for  life,  orfor  as  long 
a  period  as  he  was  disposed  to  hold  the  appointment,  subject  to  no  con- 
ditions whatever  as  to  the  policy  of  the  paper  and  its  management. 
The  history  of  the  paper  may  be  briefly  told.  It  is  the  offspring  of  the 
Morning  Herald,  which  was  started  in  1780.  The  Rev.  Henry  Bate 
was  its  originator.  In  1843  Mr.  Baldwin,  proprietor  of  the  Evening 
Standard,  purchased  the  paper.  But  the  period  of  inflation  known  as 
"  the  railway  mania  "  coming  to  an  end,  the  large  revenues  of  the  Her- 
ald decreased,  and  eventually  Mr.  Baldwin  had  to  dispose  of  his  pro- 
perty. Mr.  Johnstone  bought  it  Soon  afterward  the  Telegraph  ap- 
peared, its  price  two-pence,  its  ambition  enormous,  its  prospects  for  a 
time  exceedingly  gloomy.  By  and  by  it  reduced  its  price  to  a  penny, 
and  with  the  abolition  of  the  stamp  duty  Mr.  Johnstone  followed  suit. 
With  courage  and  forethought,  he  sacrificed  the  Herald,  and  brought 
out  the  .  tandard  at  a  penny,  morning  and  evening.  This  was  in  1869. 
Mr.-  Johnstone  carried  out  the  work  he  had  set  himself  to  accomplish, 
and  happily  lived  to  see  the  Standard  in  the  full  tide  of  that  suc- 
sess  which,  it  had  been  the  aim  of  his  life  to  secure-  for  it. 
The  Morning  Advertiser  is  the  property  and  organ  of  the  Licensed 
Victuallers' Association,  each  member  being  pledged  to  support  it  by 
subscriptions  and  advertisements.  Its  platform  does  not  allow  an  ed- 
itor much  margin  for  enterprise  or  journalistic  skill,  but  the  paper  is 
thoughtfully  and  well  conducted  by  Captain  Hamber,  who  was  for 
many  years  the  editor  of  the  Standard.  During  his  direction  of  this 
last-mentioned  journal  he  introduced  the  "Manhattan"  letters,  which 
created  a  great  deal  of  attention  at  the  time  of  the  American  war. 
"  Manhattan  "  was  a  rabid  Southerner,  a  bitter  and  trenchant  writer, 
and  his  contributions  often  sent  up  the  circulation  as  much  as  twenty 
thousand  a  day.  Opposite  the  Daily  Telegraph  offices,  in  Fleet  Street, 
has  lately  sprung  up  a  handsome  range  of  buildings,  bearing  the  sign 
of  the  Daily  Chronicle.  This  represents  a  new  venture  in  the  cosily 
field  of  daily  journalism,  backed  by  the  sagacity  and  enterprise  of  Mr. 
Lloyd,  the  originator  of  the  first  cheap  weekly  newspaper.  The  Clerk- 
enwell  News  and  Daily  Chronicle  was  a  local  city  paper,  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  the  working  population.  It  was  crowded  with  advertise- 
ments of  all  kinds,  representing  the  toiling  life  and  cheap  speculation 
of  the  masses  in  the  East  End.  With  a  limited  circulation  compared 
with  the  London  dailies,  it  had  nevertheless  an  established  commercial 
reputation.  Mr.  Lloyd  gave  ^30,000  for  it,  with  a  view  to  converting 
it  into  a  regular  London  daily  Liberal  journal.  A  special  feature  was 
to  be  its  early  and  reliable  news.  He  calculated  that  before  it  became 
a  thorough  success  at  least  ^170,000  beyond  the  .£30.000  would  have 
to  be  spent  upon  it,  and  that  he  must  not  look  back  for  five  years. 
Immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  his  purchase,  Mr.  Lloyd  cabled  to 
Messrs.  Hoe,  of  New  York,  to  make  him  £8,000  worth  of  machines, 
each  machine  to  print  from  a  continuous  roll  of  several  miles  in  length, 
to  fold  the  sheets,  and  count  them  into  quires  of  twenty-six  copies, 
ready  for  the  news  agent.  In  due  course  all  this  was  accomplished,  and 
the  Daily  Chronicle  was  the  first  to  be  produced  with  these  advantages. 
Within  a  year  of  that  time  its  circulation  increased  fivefold.  It  was 
soon  apparent  that  extended  machinery  would  be  required,  and  again 
the  Messrs.  Hoe  were  cabled.  Mr.  Lloyd  asked  his  New  York  friends 
to  make  a  double  machine  that  should  print  two  complete  Chronicles  at 
once,  using  up  a  web  of  paper  double  the  previous  width  and  weight, 
and  capable  of  printing  25,000  per  hour.  It  took  Messrs.  Hoe  more 
than  a  year  to  accomplish  this  result,  and  a  good  deal  of  time  had  to 
beexpended  over  its  erection.  The  evening  newspapers,  beside  the  Globe, 
included  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  its  opponent,  the  St.  James's  Ga- 
zette. Between  these  more  stately  craft  there  steams  in  and  out  of  the 
press  fleet  the  Eciw.  The  Pall  Mall  was  started  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  the 
famous  publishing  firm  of  Smith  &  Elder.  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood 
edited  it,  and  his  brother,  Mr.  James  Greenwood,  made  its  fortune  by 
a  graphic  sketch  of  work-house  life,  signed  "An  Amateur  Casual." 
About  a  year  ago  Mr.  Smith  retired  from  the  proprietorship  in  favor  of 
his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Henry  Yates  Thompson,  private  secretary  to  Earl 
Spencer.  Mr.  Thompson  desired  so  radical  a  change  to  be  made  in 
the  policy  of  the  paper  that  Mr.  Greenwood  resigned  his  place,  and  on 
his  announcing  that  he  would  continue  his  Pall  Mall  policy  in  the  St. 
James's  Gazette,  nearly  the  entire  staff  of  the  Pall  Mall  followed  his 
resignation  with  their  own— a  proof  of  the  esprit  de  corps  which  exists 
among  some  of  the  men  who  work  together  on  the  great  papers.  The 
Pall  Malthas,  since  this  secession,  become  an  out  and  out  supporter 
of  Mr  Gladstone,  under  the  editorial  direction  of  Mr.  John  Morley. 
The  St  James's  Gazetted  modeled  on  the  typographical  lines  of  the 
Pull  Mall,— Joseph  Hattm  in  Harper's  for  December, 


VANITY    FAIR. 


New  York  gossips  say  that  one  of  the  younger  Lorillards  is  about  to 
marry  Miss  Annie  Louise  Cary. 

Young  men  contemplating  matrimony  will  be  glad  to  learn  there  are 
fringes  for  bridal  gowns  costing  fifty  dollars  a  yard. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  slipped  over  to  Paris  again  at  the  close  of  last 
month,  this  time  with  his  wife.  Count  Beust,  the  whilom  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Chancellor,  who  is  now  ambassador  from  that  court  to  Paris, 
gave  them  a  beautiful  luncheon. 

Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor's  three  full  sets  of  diamonds  were  a  brilliant 
attraction  at  the  New  York  ball  to  the  French  and  German  visitors.  She 
wore,  besides,  a  small  fortune  in  old  yellow  point  d'Angleterre  lace, 
which  set  off  her  imported  dress  of  "baby-blue  "  satin. 

At  a  dinner  party  given  recently  in  Paris  to  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  the 
lady  wore  an  exquisite  costume  of  pale-blue  velvet,  with  sleeves  of 
duchess  lace.  The  corsage,  as  well  as  the  entire  skirt-front,  was  a  mass 
of  lace,  headed  with  bands  of  pale-blue  ostrich  feathers.  Her  orna- 
ments were  diamonds  and  pearls. 

Alligator  skin  is  the  most  fashionable  material  at  present  for  shoes 
and  knick-knackery  of  all  sorts.  Everybody  at  the  East  is  wearing 
quaint  alligator  slippers,  which  color  as  well  as  a  meerschaum  pipe  — 
and  the  browner  and  oilier  they  get,  the  better.  Very  refined  and 
elegant  portfolios  are  also  made  of  the  skin,  and  cost  enough  to  render 
them  extremely  desirable. 

The  Gaulois  disapproves  highly  of  the  fast  life  which  American  la- 
dies— especially  married  ones—live  in  Paris,  and  accuses  them  of  being 
more  gay  than  even  French  women  themselves.  The  old  proverb  of 
' '  Once  a  cocotte,  now  an  American  lady, "  is,  says  the  Gaulois,  now  re- 
versed, and  it  threatens  to  expose  all  the  fast  American  women  and 
publish  their  names  if  they  don't  reform. 

Queen  Margaret  of  Italy,  with  her  intelligent  face,  her  sparkling  eyes, 
and  her  magnificent  attire,  made  a  brilliant  picture  at  the  Opera  House 
in  Vienna.  Her  dress  was  of  purple  velvet  and  silk,  and  on  her  head, 
as  beautiful  and  haughty  as  a  queen's  should  be,  shone  a  diadem  of 
brilliants.  Flowers  ol  diamonds  were  interwoven  with  her  hair  ;  her 
earrings  were  made  of  large  pearls,  and  long  rows  of  the  same  hung 
round  her  neck,  covering  her  breast  and  descending  almost  to  her  waist. 

Esthetes  have  added  to  their  trinkets  necklaces  of  Japanese  bronze, 
which  consist  of  beads  in  all  shapes,  resembling  blackened  steel,  edged 
with  gold.  One  bead  will  be  a  fretted  ball,  the  next  a  furrowed  barrel, 
its  successor  a  tiny  pipe  with  raised  letters  or  figures,  and  so  on.  Al- 
most as  antique  in  appearance  are  the  sets  of  perforated,  indeed  lace- 
like silver,  comprising  waist-buckle,  fichu  brooch,  and  necklet,  the 
latter  often  finished  by  a  pendant  on  which  some  Indian  deity  is  repre- 
sented. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year,  says  the  New  York  Sun,  when  wed- 
dings are  most  frequent.  Some  hints  on  wedding  breakfasts  will  not  be 
out  of  place.  Cold  dishes  are  adapted  to  a  wedding  breakfast.  Boned 
turkey  does  very  well.  Pate  de  foie  gras  may  be  introduced  into  such  a 
repast.  But  there  should,  at  least,  be  a  hot  bouillon,  and  a  hot  tender- 
loin of  beef.  Oysters  are  also  indispensable.  They  may  be  served  in 
various  ways,  all  of  them  palatable.  Salads  of  different  kinds  are  also 
appropriate. 

At  a  recent  concert  given  at  Aix-les- Bains,  at  which  the  celebrated 
baritone,  Manuel,  sang,  the  social  world  was  there  in  numbers.  Lady 
Gordon  appeared  in  spotless  white,  her  golden  hair  crowned  with  such 
ahead-dress  of  velvet  and  ostrich  plumes  as  Shakespeare's  "  Juliet  " 
might  have  worn.  Madame  Seradinos,  an  Egyptian  beauty,  was  re- 
splendent in  a  toilet  of  white  lace,  relieved  by  maroon  velvet,  and  a 
bonnet  of  Manila  straw,  on  which  a  bird  stood  perched,  as  though  just 
ready  to  take  flight. 

Mrs.  Cornwallis  West  {who  comes  with  the  new  British  minister)  is 
a  beautiful  and  brilliant  Irishwoman,  a  niece  of  the  Marquis  of  Head- 
fort,  her  maiden  name  Fitzpatrick.  She  is  lively  and  spirituelle,  and 
hecame  by  those  qualities  alone  one  of  the  leaders  of  London  society. 
Ruthin  Castle,  the  family  seat  in  Wales,  has  always  been  enlivened 
with  all  sorts  of  dramatic  representations,  in  which  the  lady  of  the  castle 
has  taken  the  leading  part  with  the  greatest  talent  and  ease.  She  is 
still  young  enough  to  justify  pretensions  to  witch  the  world  with  her 
loveliness,  having  been  born  during  the  Crimean  war,  and  christened  by 
the  strange  name  of  Eupatoria. 

Many  French  ladies  are  exceedingly  fond  of  the  hunt.  The  Duchesse 
d'Uzes  keeps  a  pack  of  hounds  and  follows  them  fearlessly.  The 
Comtesse  de  l'Aigle  is  an  intrepid  horsewoman,  and  has  not  missed, 
save  on  rare  occasions,  being  in  at  the  death  of  the  stag  ;  and  Madame 
Benoit  Champy  one  day,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband  from  their 
chateau,  mounted  on  horseback  and  conducted  the  pack  of  boar  hounds 
to  the  meet.  She  gave  the  huntsman  orders  to  lay  the  houndson,  and 
followed  the  hunt  from  the  start  to  the  finish,  being  present  when  the 
wild  boar  was  brought  to  bay  and  killed  by  a  bullet  by  the  head-keeper. 

"  Cress,"  the  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 
called  at  the  Grant  mansion  last  week,  and  found  Mrs.  Grant,  with  "  the 
tall,  matronly  figure,  the  full  face,  and  fresh  complexion,  the  soft,  dark 
hair  coiled  simply  yet  becomingly  high  upon  the  head,  and  fastened 
with  a  tortoise-shell  comb,  and  the  plump,  white  hands,  upon  which 
sparkled  several  valuable  rings.  Mrs.  Grant  was  attired  in  a  hand- 
some black  silk  carriage  suit,  made  short,  with  a  double-breasted  red- 
ingote,  and  trimmed  with  leaves  and  vines  embroidered  in  iridescent 
beads.  A  plain  linen  collar  and  gold  pin  finished  the  throat,  and  in 
her  ears  she  wore  a  pair  of  large  and  brilliant  solitaires." 

"The  lady  whose  beauty  best  stands  the  test  of  electric  light  at  the 
Paris  Opera  House  is  Madame  Charles  Floquet  She  has  the  sleekness 
and  gloss  of  a  well-groomed  race-horse,  and  is  inclined  to  embonpoint. 
Her  hair  is  black  and  long,  and  she  has  eyes  to  match,  penciled  eye- 
brows, distinctly  marked  eyelids  and  lashes,  a  clear,  smooth,  healthy, 
olive  complexion,  red  lips,  while  teeth,  and  the  sort  of  profile  which 
Grevin  gives  to  all  his  Parisiennes,  no  matter  what  the  monde  to  which 
they  belong  is.  Blondes  appear  as  sickly  human  plants."  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  said  that  "ladies  have  just  discovered  a  reason  for  giv- 
ing a  unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  electricity — it  makes  the  eyes  sparkle 
as  if  they  were  diamonds." 

Says  an  English  paper:  "  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  young  American 
society  men  should  have  adopted  the  extremely  nasty  fashion  of  ap- 
pearing at  dances  and  evening  parties  in  the  United  Stites  without 
gloves.  The  touch  of  a  bare,  hot,  moist  hand  is  always  very  un- 
pleasant, and  a  perspiring  palm,  pressed  against  the  delicate  fabric  of  a 
lady's  ball-dress  corsage  in  a  waltz,  is  apt  to  leave  an  indelible  stain  be- 
hind it.  When  America  does  originate  fashions,  she  might  at  least  in- 
vent more  sensible  and  cleanly  ones,  for  this  bare-hand  custom  is  un- 
deniably an  American  one.  In  England,  gentlemen  more  often  dis- 
pense with  gloves  when  going  to  a  dinner  party,  but  they  are  considered 
indispensable  at  all  evening  entertainments  ;  while  in  Paris  any  gentle- 
man who  would  present  himself  without  gloves  at  any  festive  gathering 
whatever  would  be  considered  as  being  guilty  of  an  act  of  positive  dis- 
respect toward  his  hostess." 

"  The  lady  correspondent,  or  rather  fashion  and  society  writer,  of  a 
prominent  Parisian  morning  paper,  got  walked  out  of  the  Elysee  on 
the  marriage  day  of  Madamoiselle  Grevy  in  a  most  summary  manner, 
she  having  intruded  uninvited  upon  the  guests  of  the  wedding.  This 
lady,  who  is  a  sort  of  newspaper  Ouida,  has  a  very  peculiar  but  simple 
method  of  obtaining  her  information  respecting  the  entertainments  and 
toilets  of  the  gay  world.  Whenever  any  specially  superb  ball  or  soiree 
is  to  be  given,  she  writes  to  the  hostess  and  requests  an  invitation.  If 
the  invitation  be  forthcoming  she  writes  up  the  party,  and  its  guests, 
and  its  giver.  If  it  be  not  accorded,  she  writes  them  all  down.  Mrs. 
Mackay,  for  instance,  refused  to  invite  her  to  her  grand  ball  last  year, 
and  for  months  this  vivacious  dame  never  published  an  article  that  did 
not  contain  some  offensive  allusion  to  Mrs.  Mackay 's  dress  or  her  dia- 
monds, or  to  her  entertainments.  '  But  she  is  always  very  bitter  against 
Americans  in  general,  being  highly  Royalist  and  Ultramontane  in  her 
political  tendencies,  and  extremely  aristocratic  in  a  social  point  of  view. 
She  used  to  write  most  ferocious  articles  respecting  the  Americans  in 
Paris  during  the  latter  days  of  the  empire."  The  above  is  by  Lucy 
Hooker.    She  refers  to  "  Etincelle  "  of  the  Figaro. 
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An  Office-Boj  Speaks. 

I  am  a  guileless  office-boy  of  sentiment  and  soul, 
And  that  is  why  it  makes  me  sad  to  have  to  carry  coal, 
To  set  the  office-stove  aglow,  and  make  the  kettle  sing, 
And  garner  all  the  ashes  with  an  ancient  turkey's  wing. 

Oh,  give  me  back  the  happy  days,  the  days  I  used  to  know,- 
When  down  beside  old  Skinner's  mill  I  used  to  fishing  go  ; 
When  pins,  adroitly  bended,  made   the  teacher  start  and  jump. 
And  I  soaked  the  silken  tom-cat  in  the  spirtle  of  the  pump. 

What  bliss  once  more  to  hookey  play  and  loaf  around  the  town. 
And  think  how  fine  to  run  away  and  be  a  circus-clown, 
A  pirate,  or  a  burglar ;   these  professions  were  my  joy 
Before  I  evoluted  to  a  woful  office-boy.  — Punch. 


A  writer  in  Blackwood  thus  describes  the  modified  Egyptian  dancing 
girl:  "She  was  gorgeously  attired  irr-crimson  satin  and  brocade, 
abundantly  spangled  with  tinsel,  and  adorned  with  jewels  of  some  value. 
Masses  of  gold  ornaments  like  coins  were  attached  to  her  flowing 
tresses,  and  jingled  on  her  back  whenever  she  moved.  In  her  dress, 
however,  one  could  remark  the  growing  influence  of  European  habits  ; 
the  gauzy,  loose  trousers  of  the  Ghawazee  of  old  days  have  given  place 
to  a  full  skirit  reaching  almost  to  the  ground  ;  her  feet,  instead  of  being 
bare,  were  shod  with  Parisian  brodegttins;  and  under  her  small  jacket 
was  a  chemise-like  garment  of  tolerable  thickness,  which  was  also  an 
innovation  adapted  to  imported  notions  of  decency.  Her  dancing  was 
of  the  character  usual  in  the  East,  excepting  that  the  attitudes  were 
considerably  modified,  and  a  general  air  of  propriety  prevailed,  which 
was  also  a  decidedly  modern  improvement.  It  is  said  that  the  modern 
Egyptian  dance  is  an  inheritance  bequeathed  by  the  ancients,  whose 
priestesses  in  the  temples  dedicated  to  Hathor,  the  Egyptian  Venus,  in- 
dulged in  religious  exercises,  which  finally  degenerated  in  purity  and 
dignity,  so  that  a  return  to  these  qualities  is  scarcely  to  be  regretted. " 
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TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  of  full 
weight  and  absolute  purity,  see 
your  grocer  supplies  you  with 


KINGSFORD'S 

OSWEGO 


8TAR0H. 


ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  GO.'S 


CHOCOLATE. 


ARBUCKLE'S 


ARIOSA 
COFFEE 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

AGENTS, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 


ATTRACTIONS  I 

Having  for  the  past  four  mouths  employed  the  full  force  of  our 
FACTORY  in  the  preparation  of  a  stock  of  goods  for  the  FALL  and 
HOLIDAY  trade  that  should  surpass  all  exhibitions  heretofore 
made  by  us,  we  now  offer  an  assortment  of  DIAMOND  WORK, 
FINE  JEWELRY,  and  NOVELTIES  that  will  stand  the  test  of  the 
closest  criticisms  as  to  STYLE,  QUALITY,  and  PRICE. 

In  imported  goods,  our  facilities  enable  us  to  offer  the  best  man- 
ufactures of  WATCHES,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  CLOCKS, 
etc.,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

Our  assortment  is  beyond  question  the  LARGEST,  the  FINEST, 
and  the  CHEAPEST  on  this  coast. 

All  goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  no  deviation  in  price. 

Orders  by  mail  will  be  promptly  and  carefully^answered  on  the 
same  terms  as  though  selections  were  made  in  person. 

GEO.  G.  SHREVE  A  GO. 

110   MONTGOMERY  STREET. 
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222/ 


{ 


BUSH   STREET. 

THE   LARGEST  STOCK  1     THE    LATEST  STYLES! 

CALL    AND    SEE     BEFORE     PURCHASING  I 

Goods   Shown  with  Pleasure. 

%K/FACTURlUO  ®' 


COTTINC  PACKING  CO. 

17    TO    41    MAIN    STREET, 

PACK  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST 
California  Canned   Fruits  I 

Fresh  Fruit,  Refined  White  Sugar,  and  best  materials  only  used. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF    BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  of  the  present 
time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private. 


ILLl'STKATED  CATALOGUES  mailed  to  any  address. 


WOODWORTH,  SCHELL    &    CO., 


Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HEMME  &  LONG, 

PIANOS 


Sold   at  Lowest 

Prices  for  First-Class 

Instruments. 


From  the  Factory, 

1815  Washington  St. 

San  Francisco. 


FALL  STYLE  HATS  1 1 

The  Largest  Stock  of  FALL  Novelties  in  MEN'S,  YOUTH'S,  and 
CHILDREN'S  HATS  in  all  shades,  offered  by 

HERRMANN 


336  KEARNY  ST.,  NEAR   PINE. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

/JSSAVERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 


SI 


and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware, 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

TMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

■*      Liquor   Dealers.    322-324    FRONT   STREET 
SANiFRANSSSCO, 


Will  cure  MALARIAL  DISEASES,  VITAL- 
IZE the  system,  purify  and  cleanse  the  LIT- 
ER and  KID\E¥S,  and  effectually  arrest  the 
ravages  of  the  dread  1'n  1  ALCOHOL  HABIT,  DIP. 
SOJIAMA. 

For  sale  by' all  Drnggists  and  Wine  Merchants 

FREE   EXHIBITION] 

JAPANESE  ART. 
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%%  Cleary  Street— Open  Evenings. 

Values  Harked  on  all  the  Pieces. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE 


A 


OTICE—THE    TRADE  AND  THE 

Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  label,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
he  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY  &  CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


REMOVAL 


JOHN    HIDDLETOX, 

(Successor  to  Middleton  &  Farnsworth), 

COAL    DEALER, 

Has  Removed  to 

10    POST    STREET. 


PAPER  WAREHOUSE 

BONESTELL,  ALLEN  &  GO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

ALL    KINDS    OF    PAPER. 

413  AND    415   SANSOIHE    STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HOPE-DEAF 

Dr.  Peck's  Artificial  Ear  Drums 

PERFECTLY  RESTORE  THE  HEARING 

and  perform  the  work  of  the  Natural  Drum. 
Always  in  position,  bat  Invisible  to  others. 

All  Conversation  and  even  whispers  heard  dis- 
tinctly. We  refer  to  those  using  them.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular  with  testimonials.  Address, 
H.  P.  K.  PECK  &  CO.,  858  Broadway.  New  York. 


Dhlos  Lake.  Hosmer  P.  McKoon 

LAKE    &    McKOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law 

310  Pine  Street,  Room§  IG,  13,  and  14, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


A.  ROMAN,  Act. 

PUBLISHER    AND   BOOKSELLER,  WHOLESALE 
AND  RETAIL, 

Salesroom,    120   Sutter  Street, 

(Room  15,  First  Floor.) 
Specialties — Standard  Books  in  plain,   fine,  and  half- 
calf  bindings,    Encyclopaedias,    and    works   of   r- 
Handsome  presentation  books.     Juvenile  and  t-- 

togs  yarieliss.   (PRICES  STRJCT^Y  MOD' 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


a®i»t* 


I  do  not  know  when  I  have  seen  anything  cleverer 
in  its  way  than  Miss  Eva  West's  pronounced  eesthet- 
icism  as  Mrs.  Forrester.  The  commonplace  sympa- 
thetic observer  mi^ht  suggest  a  bath  in  "Pond's 
Extract "  after  every  performance,  but  the  lady  has 
won  her  bruises  in  a  most  gallant  surrender  to  the 
exigent  demands  of  art,  and  the  commonplace  ob- 
server, however  sympathetic,  has  no  right  to  count 
them.  Perhaps  the  aesthetes  themselves  would  re- 
joice over  her  as  an  "unhatched  bird  of  art,"  she 
has  so  happily  caught  their  spirit,  with  that  shade  of 
added  emphasis  which  the  stage  demands.  They 
might  object  that  they  found  her  in  uncongenial 
company,  for  the  others,  excepting  only  Basil  Gior- 
gione,  are  broad  burlesquers.  But  how  many  play- 
ers can  draw  that  gentle  line  of  demarcation  ?  I 
believe  they  called  ' '  La  Mascotte  "  a  comic  opera  in 
Fnnce.  What  would  M.  Audran  himself  call 
now,  if  he  could  see  Sturgis  caracoling  about  the 
stage  as  Lorenzo  XVII.?  Never  a  Cyclops,  in  the 
palmiest  days  of  English  burlesque,  indulged  in  a 
madder  make-up  than  he,  with  his  whitened  eyelids, 
his  bunched  knees,  his  false  nose,  and  his  mighty 
roar.  1  am  bound  to  say  the  public  applauded  him 
most  heartily,  and  laughed  uproariously.  Thi*y 
laughed  just  as  heartily  at  the  Baldwin  when  the 
swinging  curtain  disclosed  the  sun  flower-set  ting  in 
the  Forrester  household.  But  it  was  a  different  pub- 
lic, and  a  different  laugh — a  gentle,  well-bred  cacchin- 
ation,  with  a  ring  of  genuine  amusement  in  it ;  for 
they  were  laughing  at  their  own  foibles.  There  are 
few  in  the  upper  world  who  have  not  been  bitten  by 
the  aesthetic  craze,  though  never  so  little.  The  sun- 
flower drawing-room  is  but  a  faint  exaggera- 
tion, for  who  does  not  know .  just  such  rooms, 
even  in  this  distant  outpost  of  the  progress 
of  the  world's  taste.  I  know  a  little  aesthete  who 
would  scornfully  reject  the  name,  who  is  a  model 
little  housewife,  and  who  has  furnished  her  every 
room  in  the  gloomily  peculiar  style  of  the  set  at  the 
Baldwin  Theatre.  We  stood  together  in  the  mag- 
nificently appointed  drawing-room  of  a  nouvcau  richc 
the  other  day.  There  was  rich  axminister  pile  on 
the  floor,  and  crimson  and  blue  satin  and  gold  every- 
where. There  was  the  orthodox  gilt-framed  mirror 
over  each  mantel,  the  orthodox  lambrequin  where- 
ever  it  would  hang,  the  orthodox  landscape  paintings 
on  each  panel  of  the  wall,  the  orthodox  card -receiver, 
the  orthodox  album,  the  orthodox  drawing-room 
darkness,  and  the  orthodox  atmosphere  everywhere. 
"  White  walls,"  quoth  my  little  ceslhete,  with  a  sniff 
of  disdain  as  she  glanced  at  the  ceiling,  and  "car- 
pets 1  "  with  another  sniff,  as  she  gazed  at  the  floor. 

"  What  a  pity  that  Mrs.   H ,  with  all  her  money, 

has  no  taste."  We  strolled  to  her  home  together  in 
the  sunshiny  winter  afternoon,  and  had  a  little  frur 
o'clock  tea.  My  little  friend  gazed  with  placid  pride 
at  her  rug-strewn  floor,  at  her  Eastlake  cabinet  man- 
tlepiece,  at  her  dark,  rich  portieres  on  which  strange 
plants  were  growing  and  strange  animals  capering  in 
crewels.  Her  portfolio  lay  on  a  black  Eastlake  desk, 
her  work-basket  on  a  severe  Queen  Anne  table. 
There  was  a  queer  old  bcml  filled,  with  yellow  nastur- 
tiums fresh  and  brittle  looking,  and  in  a  pair  of  tall 
jars  some  cat-tails  nodded.  The  dark  walls  were 
headed  with  an  odd-looking  frieze,  painted  by  her  own 
deft  hand,  and  here  and  there  I  met  the  wide  open 
gaze  of  the  now  familiar  sunflower.  "  My  dear  girl," 
I  said,  as  1  clutched  wildly  at  the  aesthetic  handle  of 
a  most  unmanageable  cup,  "you  are  undoubtedly 
an  aesthete."  But  she  indignantly  disclaimed  the 
epithet  and  maintained  that  she  was  as  cheerful 
a  little  linnet  as  ever  built  a  household  nest.  What 
could  I  do  but  cordially  subscribe  to  so  patent  a 
truth?  Yet  I  continued  :  "  No  doubt  one  must  be  as 
smileless  as  Lord  Chesterfield  to  belong  to  the  inner 
brotherhood  ;  but  will  you  not  acknowledge  that  you 
have  the  tastes  of  the  cult?  Own  up,  my  dear.  Is 
not  your  room  just  a  little  like  the  one  at  the  Bald- 
win?" "Ah!"  she  said  ;  "every  one  furnishes  in 
this  style  who  has  any  taste  nowadays.  But  you 
surely  will  not  accuse  me  of  being  anything  like  Mrs. 
Forrester?  "  Mrs.  Forrester  is  a  delightful  creature, 
in  that  she  has  the  craze  in  its  entirety,  furnishings, 
dress  and  attitudes.  But  with  her  it  is  all  affectation. 
She  is  a  twin  with  that  romantic  young  woman  in 
Gilbert's  "Engaged."  What  was  she  called?  Be- 
linda Trelawney,  I  think,  or  some  such  name,  sug- 
gestive of  the  romance  of  fifty  years  ago.  I  remem- 
ber, at  least,  that  Rose  Wood  played  it  deliciously, 
and  looked  as  if  she  had  walked  out  of  one  of  the 
gift  books  on  a  fashionable  dame's  centre-table  half  a 
century  ago.  A  young  woman  whispered  to  me, 
last  week,  that  her  dearest  friend  was  going  to  play 
the  part,  for  "  sweet  charity's  sake,"  at  Piatt's  Hall 
wit  in  a  fortnight,  and  I  advised  her  to  remember 
Rose  Wood,  if  she  could.  I  like  the  ambition  of 
these  fashionable  young  amateurs.  They  plunge 
boldly  into  the  difficulties  of  the  graceful  comedies 
of  the  modern  English  writers,  and  .will  bring  pecu- 
niosity  to  the  Stale  Women's  Hospital  with  nothing 
less  fanciful  than  "  Sweethearts  "  and  "Engaged." 
"Sweethearts"  is  an  idyl,  and  "Engaged  "  is  only  a 
degree  less  amusing  than  "  The  Colonel."  Apropos, 
what  a  very  absurd  thing  they  have  done  at  the  Bald- 
win in  making  Burnett,  who  is  so  broad  an  English- 
man, into  an  American  colonel,  while  Grismer,  who 
is  as  un-English  as  Thanksgiving  Day  itself, 
is  the  gross  and  material  Briton  who  de- 
clines to  be  converted  to  the  modern  creed 
of  things  beautiful.  People  have  been  lamenting 
that  they  did  not  see  more  of  Jennie  Lee,  for  that 
brief  glimpse  of  an  extremely  pretty  ball  dress  was 
very  tantalizing  ;  and  while  she  was  en  Amazone 
every  one  was  distracted  with  an  intense  desire  for 
her  to  drop  the  habit  down  and  let  us  all  see  how 
short  it  really  was.  Some  stoutly  maintained  that  it 
would  not  pass  the  ankles  of  her  wrinkled  boots  ;  but 
the  merry  Mrs.  Blythe  never  forgot  it  for  a  moment, 
ind'left  it  an  undecided  question  for  ever.  Talking 
''-  tilings  to  wear,  who  has  seen  anything  so  quaintly 
and  pretty  as  the  little  while  sun-honnet  which 

::^  Oates  wears  as  a  bride  in  the  lo*i  act  ol"  "  La 


Mascotte  ?  "  The  short  but  massive  prima  donna  has 
an  unquestionable  taste  in  dressing  ;  but  she  should 
gather  together  all  her  jersevs,  blue  and  white,  and 
more  of  them,  if  there  are  any  left,  and  carry  them 
out  to  the  Farallones,  and  sink  them  a  hundred 
fathoms  deep,  lest  she  be  tempted  to  wear  them 
again.  Mrs.  Oates  brings  her  little  stage  cough 
back  with  her.  She  has  had  it  any  time  these  six 
years,  and  it  has  become  contagious.  It  breaks  out 
now  and  then  among  those  of  the  chorus  who  have 
traveled  with  her,  and  Miss  Alice  Townsend  has  a 
pretty  bad  case  of  it.  Perhaps  Miss  Alice  Townsend 
regards  it  as  an  item  in  the  outfit  necessary  for  an 
opernt'c  career,  Other  she  has  none,  excepting  a  re- 
markably well-turned  leg,  and  a  remarkably  handsome 
series  of  costumes.  But  she  is  a  smileless  woman, 
and  does  not  carry  them  off  well.  Oates,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  her  voice  prematurely  gone,  except- 
ing a  few  notes,  carried  everything  off  with  a  dash 
entirely  her  own,  and,  for  all  half  a  hundred 
objectionable  ways,  is  irresistibly  amusing,  There  is 
no  other  bouffe  prima  donna  just  like  her  on  the 
stage,  for  she  outrages  every  canon  of  art,  and  yet 
succeeds.  Swallows  are  not  plentiful  among  the 
principals,  hut  the  female  chorus  at  the  California  is 
one  of  the  best  we  have  had  in  opera  bouffe,  and  are 
excellently  costumed  as  well.  Mi=s  Caldwell,  the 
secunda.  has  a  fresh,  clear  voice,  which  really  sounds 
admirably  amid  all  the  prevailing  hoarseness.  Why 
do  thsy  call  Stuart  Harold,  the  baritone,  "tenor 
pro  tern.,"  when  Pippo  is  a  baritone  part?  Mr.  Har- 
old should  be  clothed  anew  by  the  management,  for 
his  voicp  is  strong  and  taking,  though  it  has  the  pecu- 
liar veiled  quality,  and  he  is  well-looking  enough  to 
deserve  a  clean  coat.  It  might  be  well  to  sink  those 
red  shoes  with  the  jerseys.  Mrs.  Oates  and  Mr. 
Harold  sing  the  famous  duet  of  the  lovers  a  shade 
differently  from  the  manner  of  its  giving  by  Hattie 
Moore  and  Gates.  People  are  always  prepossessed  by 
a  first  hearing-,  and  yet  perhaps  turkeys  do  say  "gob' 
ble,  gobble,  gobble, "  rather  than  "coo,  coo,  coo."  The 
difference  is  not  momentous.  An  audience  demands 
it  again  and  yet  again,  in  either  case.  But  audiences 
are  not  fastidious.  They  demand  again  and  yet  again 
the  mighty  roars  of  Sturgis,  the  comedian,  beside 
which  the  cry  of  the  bulls  of  Bashan  was  a  plaintive 
bleat ;  for  Sturgis.  though  an  art  lover  may  hate  to 
confess  it,  is  undoubtedly  the  hit  of  the  opera.  In- 
deed, it  has  come  to  such  a  point  that  if  one  wants 
to  hear  real  singing,  they  must  stroll  down  street  to 
the  minstrels.  "  La  Mascotte"  is  a  lively  little  opera. 
full  of  fun  and  music,  but  there  is  not  a  voice  in  all 
the  troupe  to  compare  with  Billv  Emerson's  when  he 
sings  "  Mary  Kelly's  Beau."  Not  much  of  a  song, 
it  is  true,  but  written  just  within  his  register,  while 
his  burlesque  French  song,  afterward,  brings  out  all 
the  notes  of  which  he  is  getting  just  a  little  proud. 
By  the  way,  what  a  reputation  the  Big  Four  are  mak- 
ing for  themselves,  although  their  circus  is  not  so  suc- 
cessful as  their  condensed  dramas  were,  for  there  is 
something  irresistible  in  the  ridiculing  of  a  drama 
which  has  drawn  unwilling  tears.  One  laughs  as 
readily  as  one  has  wept.  More  readily  perhaps,  for 
the  nvnstrels  draw  bigger  houses  than  "  La  Mascotte, " 
with  all  its  pretty  stage-settings,  or  "The  Colonel," 
with  its  effervescent  mirth,  and  crisp,  bright  dialogue. 

Betsy  B. 

—  Emerson's  Minstrels  begin,  on  Monday 
evening,  their  seventh  week  with  a  new  bill.  During 
the  past  week,  Mr.  Tom  Sayers,  son  of  the  champion 
of  England  in  the  great  intemattional  prize-fight  of 
i860,  made  his  first  appearance,  and  sang  some  new 
and  laughable  serio-comic  songs.  Mr.  R.  G.  Allen, 
the  noted  banjoist,  also  displayed  his  talents  for  the 
first  time  in  this  theatre  ;  the  "  Big  Four"  have  con- 
tinued their  amusing  scenes,  and  Billy  Emerson  has 
sung  his  best  songs. 

—  At  the  California  Theatre,  Alice  Oates 
is  attracting  good  audiences  every  night  to  witness 
her  amusing  vagaries  in  "La  Mascotte."  This 
opera  will  be  kept  on  for  the  present,  butseveral  nov- 
elties are  in  active  preparation. 


— At  the  Baldwin  Theatre  Miss  Jennie  Lee 
closes  her  engagement  this  evening.  On  next  Mon- 
day evening  Mr.  Horace  Vinton  and  Miss  Mattie 
Earle  will  open  in  the  latest  London  success,  "Im- 
prudence," which  is  said  to  have  had  a  long  run  and 
attracted  much  attention  in  the  English   metropolis. 


A  French  contemporary  gives  the  following  list  of 
actres-es  who  have  married  titles  legitimately:  Mad- 
emoiselle Hortense  Schneider,  Comtesse  de  Bionne  ; 
Mademoiselle  Goby,  Comtesse  de  Lauvieres;  Mad- 
emoiselle Marie  Heilbron,  Vicomtesse  delaPanouse; 
Adelini  Patti,  Marquise  de  Caux  ;  L'Alboni,  Com- 
tesse Pepoli  ;  La  Ristort,  Marquise  Capranica  de  la 
Grillo  ;  La  Cruvelli,  Baronne  Vigier ;  La  Grisi, 
Comtesse  de  Melay  ;  La  Taglioni,  Comtesse  Gilbert 
de  Voisins. 


Yc 


CCV.— Sunday,  November  27.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six 
Persons. 
Noodle  Soup. 
Chicken     Salad. 
Beefsteak.     Potato   Puff. 
ng  Beets.  Cauliflower. 

Koast  Pork,  Apple  Sauce. 
Poor  Man's  Salad. 
Syllabub.     Sponge  Cake. 
Apples,  Oranges,  Bananas,  Raisins,  and  Almonds. 
Potato  Puffs. — Ten  cups  of  mashed  potatoes,  beaten 
until  creamy,  with  one  tablespoonful  ol    butter,  one  cup  of 
ilk,  one  egg  beaten   until   light ;    salt   to    taste.     Beat  all 
thoroughly,  pour  into  a  buttered  dish,  and  bake  until  brown. 
Poos  Man's  Salad. — See  CLXIII. 


HIGHLY  ORNAMENTAL. 
Ebony  bric-a-brac  Cabinets  are  now  purchased 
with  complete  fittings  of  fancy  ornaments,  statues, 
etc.  They  tend  to  complete  the  parlor  more  effec- 
tively than  any  other  piece  of  lurniture.  Ackei  man 
Bros.,  on  Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets,  display  a  beau- 
tiful variety  of  the  Cabinets,  all  fitted.  Their  second 
floor  surpasses,  in  elegance  and  variety,  anything  we 
have  ever  seen. 


—  The  lunches  in  vogue  for  ladies  while 
down  town  were  varied  on  Thanksgiving  Day  by 
magnificent  turkey  dinners.  The  place  had  become 
so  natural  on  other  days  while  shopping,  and  the 
luxuries  so  tempting,  that  many  ladies  decided  on 
partaking  of  the  princely  viands  spread  before  them 
at  "Swain's,"  213  Sutter  street. 


—  Oil  Painting,  Water  Colors,  Crayon,  and 
Porcelain  Painting.  Class  lessons  Irom  $5  a  moth. 
Miss  Ryder,  126  Kearny  Street,  Thurlow  Block. 


—  Wanted  —  a   second-hand   Type-wkitek. 
Address,  with  terms,  "  Type-writer,"  this  office. 


—  The  Christmas  Holidays  indicate  by 
their  shopping  activities  the  state  of  the  business  at- 
mosphere. If  the  year  has  been  prosperous,  the  har- 
vest abundant,  and  the  balance  of  trade  on  the 
right  side  of  the  ledger,  it  is  manifest  along  Montgom- 
ery, Market,  and  Kearny  streets,  by  the  generous 
purchases  of  fat  old  paterfamilias,  for  materfamilias 
and  the  little  familiases.  Good  times  are  written  on 
men's  faces  and  indicated  by  their  gait  as  they  walk 
the  streets,  from  some  days  before  Thanksgiving  till 
the  first  of  January  has  passed.  There  is  an  air  of 
well-lined  pocket-books,  well-filled  purses,  and  com- 
fortable bank-accounts.  The  shop-keepers  show  it  in 
their  beaming  countenances.  The  observing  man, 
long  absent  from  California,  might  be  suddenly  set 
down  in  front  of  Colonel  Andrews's  Diamond  Palace, 
and  with  one  glance  he  would  understand  that  Cali- 
fornia had  enjoyed  a  prosperous  season.  There  is  a 
sleekness  about  the  carriage-horses,  there  is  a  well- 
fed,  complacent  look  about  the  footman  and  coach- 
man, the  harness  shines,  the  show-windows  seem  un- 
usually brilliant,  inside  the  store  there  is  a  crowd  of 
buyers,  and  the  Colonel,  unlike  ihe  lazy,  squatting 
Turk  in  his  bazar  at  Constantinople  or  Damascus,  is 
engaged  in  waiting  upon  half  a  score  of  customers 
at  a  time.  One  wants  diamonds,  another  jewelry  ; 
one  a  watch,  another  some  solid  silver  set.  Passing 
there  a  few  days  before  Thanksgiving,  we  stepped  in- 
side to  regulate  our  watch  by  the  Diamond  Palace 
chronometer.  Scarcely  expecting  a  reply  from  the 
busy  merchant,  we  ventured — in  addition  to  our 
' '  Good-morning  " — to  say  :  "  Good  business  for  the 
holidays,  Colonel?"  "  It  is  always  Christmas  week 
at  the  Diamond  Palace ;  holidays  all  the  year 
round,"  was  the  cheery  answer  of  Colonel  An- 
drews. "Good  goods,  cheap  prices,  and  honorable 
dealing  are  sure  to  bring  results  in  San  Francisco." 
Subsequently  finding  the  Colonel  at  leisure,  we  asked 
him  how  it  was  that  there  were  no  blue  days  for  him, 
for  we  had  a  suspicion  that  there  was  just  a  little 
affectation  in  his  always  pretending  that  he  was  doing 
a  good  business  and  making  money.  He  said  to  us, 
in  sober  seriousness:  "You  remember  my  starting 
anew  in  business  here  some  ten  years  ago.  I  had  no 
money,  but  I  did  hr&e  an  unlimited  credit.  From 
one  firm  I  had  one  hundred  and  six  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  goods.  I  made  this  Dia- 
mond Palace  attractive.  I  have  worked  hard. 
I  have  been  my  own  salesman.  I  have  kept 
my  expenses  down.  I  have  kept  the  best  of  goods. 
I  have  dealt  upon  honor.  I  have  never  misrepre- 
sented the  character  or  quality  ol  a  single  article  I 
have  ever  sold.  Other  jewelers  have  started  with 
greater  pretensions  and  more  money,  and  have  failed 
or  fizzled  out.  Look  at  my  store  to-day.  I  have  the 
finest  assortment  of  diamonds.  There  are  not  more 
than  three  stores  in  America  that  carry  a  larger  stock 
than  I  do,  and  not  one  has  better  goods.  I  am  mak- 
ing money  by  large  sales  and  small  profits  ;  so  that 
when  I  told  you  the  other  day  that  it  was  a  holiday 
period  for  the  Diamond  Palace  all  the  year  round, 
I  said  what  was  literally  true.  We  have  had  three 
prosperous  years,  and  ihe  next  is  more  promising 
than  any  in  the  past.  I  have  been  through  the  flush 
times  of  stock  speculation,  when  I  sold  a  great  many 
goods.  That  was  a  feverish,  uncertain  trade.  My 
present  business  is  more  satisfactory,  because  it  is 
steady,  certain,  reliable,  and  legitimate." 


—  Thousands    of   ladies   to-day   cherish 

grateful  remembrances  of  the  help  derived  from  the 
use  of  Lydia  E.  Pinkham's  Vegetable  Compound. 
It  positively  cures  all  female  complaints.  Send  to 
Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham,  233  Western  avenue,  Lynn, 
Mass.,  for  pamphlets. 


—  Catarrh  can  be  cured.  Being  a  poison- 
ous infection  of  the  entire  mucous  membrane,  the 
virus  can  be  only  reached  with  inoculative  elements, 
which  are  absorbed  by  and  incorporated  with  the  pur- 
ulent mucous.  Wei  De  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure  is  a 
constitutional  remedy,  as  reliable  as  vaccination  for 
small-pox.  Supplied  by  druggists,  or  delivered  by 
D.  B.  Dewey  &  Co.,  182  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  at 
$1  a  package.  Pamphlets,  with  full  explanations 
and  overwhelming  proofs,  mailed  free  to  anybody. 


—  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Centaur  Lini- 
menis  have  such  an  immense  sale,  for  they  always  re- 
lieveand  cure.  Whether  the  case  be  pain  in  the  back, 
rheumatism,  swellings,  burns,  strains,  sprains,  stiff 
joints,  or  galls,  upon  either  man  or  beast,  we  have 
seen  no  difference  in  the  result. 


—  The  unprecedented  sale  obtained  by 
Pitcher's  Castoria  is  because  it  can  be  relied  upon  to 
regulate  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  children. 
Mothers  who  use  Castoria  have  bright  and  healthy 
children,  and  never  fretful  and  crying  ones. 


—  Spanish    or    French    Spoken    in    Three 
months  ;  new  method.     P.  O.  box  1574. 


-  Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store. )      Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery. 

—  C.  O.  Dean.  Dentist,  No.  126  Kearny  St., 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


OOUTHIVEST  CORNER   OF   BUSK. 

*-*  PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons     Apply  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  r.  M. 


COMPOUND  OXYGEN 

NEW  TEEATMENT  BY  INHALA- 
tion,for  VonsomptiOD,  Attama, 
Uroiicliiliy,  I>j-Mi>epsia,  Catarrh, 
Headache,  I>cbility,  Bhonma- 
tism,  Neuralgia,  and  all  Chronic 
and  \ervouR  Disorders.  Prepared  by 
DB.S.  STARKEY  &  PALEN,  Philadelphia^ 
Pa.  Package  contains  all  directions,  and  is 
easily  sent  by  expreRi,read/  for  USE  AT 
HOME.  H.  E.  MATHEWS,  Forwarding 
Agent,  606  Montgomery  street,  Sou  Fran- 
cisco, Cal,    jKff*Send  for  Free  Pamphlets.  ■ 


TJMERSON>S   STANDARD     THEA- 
^     TRE.  

Wm.  Emerson Manager 

SIXTH  WEEK  OF 

j  EMERSON'S  MINSTRELS!  \ 

FIRST  APPEARANCE  OF 

TOM  SAYERS,  Serio-Comic  Singer, 

(Son  of  the  noted  pugilist,)  and 

R.  G.  ALLEIV,  Banjoist, 

With   the  entire    Company   in   a   most  pleasing   bill. 

RESERVE  YOUR  SEATS  AHEAD. 

"7C  Cents  for  reserved  seat  in  Dress  Circle  or  Orchestra ; 
I   O  5°  cents  Family  Circle  ;    Matinee,  50  and   25  cents. 

GRAND  MATINEE  TO-DAY. 

DALDWIN   THEATRE. 

Thomas  Maguire. Manager 

This,  Saturday  Evening <\ov.  26th,) 

POSITIVELY  LAST  NIGHT  OF 

JENNIE    LEE!  JENNIE    LEE! 

AND 

POSITIVELY  LAST  NIGHT  OF 

THE  COLONEL! 

Last  COLONEL  MATINEE  TO-DAY,  at  2  o'clock. 
Monday November  28th, 

First  time  io  America  of  the   great  success  of  the 
London    Season, 

IMPRUDENCE, 

And  first  appearance  in  San  Francisco  of 

MR.  HORACE  VINTON  and  MISS  MATTIE  EARLE. 

SECURE  YOUR  SEATS. 


CALIFORNIA    THEATRE. 

C.    H.    Goodwin Manager. 


COMPLETE    TRIUMPH! 

STANDING  ROOM    ONLY! 
To  witness   the 

ALICE    OATES    COMIC    OPERA    CO. 

In   their  finished   performance, 

THE  MASCOTTE!  THE  MASCOTTE! 

The   only   correct   representation. 

Second  MASCOTTE  MATINEE  to-day,  at  a  o'clock. 

SPECIAL    PERFORMANCE    SUNDAY  EVENING. 


Popular   I^riees  : 

Dress  Circle  and  Orchestra,   (including  Reserved  Seat,) 
75  cents  ;  Balcony,  50  cents  ;   Gallery,  25  cents. 


DOXEY 

FINE  STATIONER  AND   ENGRAVER. 

Has  just  received  a  new,  choice, 
and  varied  stock  of 

ARTISTIC  STATIONERY! 

Comprising  Illuminated  Station- 
ery, in  exquisite  designs ;  fine 
PapHerie,  in  Silk,  Plush,  aud 
Leatherette.  Do  not  fail  to  see 
the  above  before  making  HOLI- 
DAY purchases. 

A  complete  stock  of  PRANG'S 
CHRISTMAS  CARDS,  at 

DOXEY'S, 

691  Market  Street. 

OPEN    EVENINGS. 


MOTT'S 
NEW  YORK  CIDER 


Manufactured  by  S.  K.  A  .1.  €.  Mott  at  their 
Mills  in  Madison  County,  \.  !'..  feeing  Pure  Ap- 
ple Juice,  contains  plenty  of  natural  fruit  acid 
anil  just  enough  spirli  to  he  tonic,  ami  is  par- 
ticularly recommended  for  its  well  known  ac- 
tion on  the  Liver  and  Stomach.  A  glassful  taken 
before  or  during  meals  will  do  more  for  im- 
paired digestion  than  any  medicines.  It  is  not 
intoxicating,  and  is  at  all  linn-  n  pleasant  fam- 
ily beverage  or  tipple  at  the  bar.    Try  It. 

For  sale  by  nil  llrsl-class  grocers  and  wine* 
dealers. 

TITCOMB  &  CO., 

Sole  Agents,  No.  305  Sacramento  Street,    S.  F. 


C.  BEACH, 

BOOKSELLER    AM)    STATIONER. 

New  Styles  in  Fancy  Stationery, 

Marcus  Ward's  Irish  Linen  Papeteries, 
Stnndard,  Miscellaneous,  and  Juvenile  Books. 

107  Montgomery  Street,  opp.  Occidental  Hotel 
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BOOKS, 
STATIONERY, 
LEATHER  GOODS, 

-AJf— 

Elegant,  Fresh,  and  Varied  Stock. 

Orders   promptly  attended  to  for 

WEDDING    INVITATIONS. 

BILLINGS, 

HARBOURNE 

&  CO.'S, 

No.  3  Montgomery  Street. 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns— December  Styles. 

(TEND    STAMP   FOR    CATALOGUE. 
'*-)    AGENCY.  124  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


RUPTURE 


Cured.  Qreatest  Ihtce:;  .. . 

ofthcaffe.  PIERCE&SiN 
704  Sac  St.,  San  F.an  C  j. 


FREE 


for  Ten  Cents,  new  article.  One  agent  sold 
583  I"  two  days,  4400  In  43  days,  bljr 
prDtlt.  World  MTg  Co.  12:!  Aas&auSU  Aew  lork 


FIRE  HOSE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated 

EUREKA,  PARAGON,  AND  RED  CROSS 

COTTON 

FIRE  AND  GARDEN  HOSE. 

(KITBBER-LINED.) 

Prepared  mildew-proof,  and  superior  to  the  best  Rubber 
Hose  for  durability  and  strength.  CAN  Bhl  PUT  AWAY 
FOR  YEARS,  AND  THE  STRENGTH  NOT  IM- 
PAIRED.    Also,  Rubber-lined  and  unlined  Linen  Hose. 

WM,   T.    Y.    SCHENCK, 

Agent  for  Pacific  Coast,  3G  California   Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OUpCT]  HALF'PRICE 

MUSIG 


5000   Standard  and 
L     Popular  Pieces. 

J.B.OTONNOR 
&  CO., 

>  2jDnponlSt.,S.F. 


VILLEDE  PARIS 

We  are  receiving  daily  direct 
from  Paris  the  very  latest  nov- 
elties in  DRY  GOOD*  for  Fall 
and  Winter  wear. 

VERDIER,    MOREAU    &  CO. 

CITY    OF   PARIS. 


BOSTON  AND  CALIFORNIA 

DRESS    REFORM, 

CLatC  of  430  Suiter  Street.)  has  removed  to  326  Sutter  Street,  near  Dupont,  where  I  will  be  pleased  to  see  my  patrons, 
Worth  Under  Garments,  (specialty  )  Children's  Corset-Waists,  Cashmere  and  Merino  TInion  Suits,  Shoulder-Braces. 
Hygienic  Corsets,  Hose  and  Skirt  Supports,  Emancipation  Waists  and  Suits.     (SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR.) 

MRS.  M.  H.  OBER,  Sole  Agent,  326  Sutter  Street. 


The  approaching  Holiday  Season  becomes  the  occasion  of 

NO    GIFT    MORE    TASTEFUL 

THAN  A  — ■ 

FINE  SILK    DRESS  I 

"TJiose  about  to  purchase  have  now  before  them  A  RARE  OPPOR- 
TUNITY, as  our  stock  in  this  department  has  been  recently  aug- 
mented by  the  purchase  of  a  closing  line  of 

FRENGH  SILKS ! 

At  figures  which  warrant  us  in  making  a  (IT  IN  PRICES  ALONG 
THE  WHOLE  LINE.  For  this  week  we  offer  our  Black  Silks  at  the 
following  rates : 


Present  Price. 

60c.  a  j'ard  ■ 

10       " 

95       " 

$1  40         " 

1  JO        " 


Begnlar  Price. 

00 

$1  00 


1  15 

3  10 

3  40 


Present  Price.  Kegular  Price. 

$3  00  a  yard $3  50 

2  «0       "         3  10 

2  75       "         3  35 

3  00        "         3  !5 

3  25       "         4  00 

3  50       "         4  J5 


These  prices  convey  some  idea  of  the  values  we  offer.  Ladies  will 
find  that  our  Satins,  Brocades,  Velvets,  moire  Antiques,  etc.,  etc.,  are 
marked  in  a  similar  proportion. 

REMEMBER  OUR  SATURDAY  EVE'G  SURPRISE  SALES. 

Country  Orders  arc  promptly  attended  to  under  the  personal  supervision  of  one 
of  the  firm. 

WHITE,  GREY  &  GO. 

114   AND    116   KEARNY   STREET. 


NEW  LINE  NECK-WEAR 

—WILL  BE— 

OPENED  TO-DAY, 


—BY— 


BULLOCK  &  /ONES,  105  Montgomery  St 


HOUSEKEEPERS  I 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEI.  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods.  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc.,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one-half  per  cenl.  per  month.     We  truarantee  aeainst  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  20  years 


HOLIDAY   BOOKS. 


M.    H.    FAY  &   CO. 

Booksellers  and  Importers, 

116     POST    STREET, 

Have  a  complete  stock  of  HOLIDAY  BOOHS,  in  all 
department^  of  literature,  in  Cloth  and  Fine  Bindings, 
many  of  which  are  not  usually  found  in  hook-stores,  and 
which  we  offer  at  EXCEPTIONALLY  LOW  PRICES. 

STORE    OPEN   EVENINGS. 


RANDOLPH   &   CO. 

JEWELERS. 

Importers  and  manufacturers  of  Watches  and 
Jewelry,  Nos.  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street, 
corner  Sutter,  San  Francisco. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  00. 

manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

FINE    JEWELRY, 

Call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their  extensive  prep- 
arations for  the  Holiday  Trade.  We  have  added  a  ivre 
and  beautiful  assortment  of  NOVELTIES,  etc.,  to  our 
already  NEW  AND  ELEGAXT  Stock  of  FINE  JEWELRY, 
DIAMONDS.  PRECIOUS  STONES, WATCHES,  SILVER- 
WARE, CARRIAGE  AND  MANTEL  CLOCKS,  OPERA- 
GLAsSES,  etc.,  and  offer  to  the  public  an  assortment  to 
select  from  ihat  can  not  be  equaled. 

We  justly  claim  to  be  the  only  ESTABLISHMENT 
in  the  CITY  where  the  PUBLIC  can  find  an  ENTIRE 
NEW  STOCK  of  the  LAI'EST  STILLS  AND  DESIGNS. 

It  will  prove  a  great  advantage  to  know  our  prices. 

No  trouble  to  show  goods.  Everything  marked  in 
plain  figures,  and  but  one  price. 

Store  open  evenings  from  December  1st  to  31st. 

JNO.    LEVY    &    CO., 

(Of  the  late  Finn  of  BRAVE  Rill  AN  &  LEVY,) 

118    SUTTER    STREET. 


THE  OLDEST  DRY-COOPS  HOUSE  IN  SAN  FRANGISGO 

We  announce,  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Black  Caslimere,  Bonnet  and  Broche  Silks,  Black  Rhndemes  and  Satin  de  Lyon,  Plushes  in 
all  colors,  plain  and  fancy  Velvets  in  all  shades,  Woolen  Goods,  Handkerchiefs,  Fans,  Laces,  Cloaks,  Wraps,  anil  Listers. 

J.  W.  DAVIDSON  &  CO. 
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INTAGLIOS. 

The  Almond  Tree. 
My  love  was  out  in  the  garden, 

Under  the  almond  tree, 
All  in  the  blush  of  blossom 

THat  blows  for  the  honey-bee. 
I  came  up  over  the  daisies. 

Before  she  could  turn  to  see — 
1  caught  her  hand  and  I  kissed  it, 

Under  the  almond  tree. 

She  flushed  like  a  rose  in  summer — 
She  stepped  aside  from  me — 
"  I  am  young,"  she  said,  "  and  happy, 

And  I  pray  you  let  me  be." 
"  To  be  happy,"  I  said,  "  it  needeth 
That  a  man  and  a  maid  agree  " — 
And  I  turned  and  left  her  weeping 
Under  the  almond  tree. 

She  made  a  step  through  the  daisies- 
She  called  with  a  sob  to  me — 

She  said  :  "  How  can  I  be  happy 
If  you  are  not  there  to  see?  " 

I  looked  in  her  eyes  and  lingered — 
Like  blossom  in  May  blushed  she  ; 

I  clasped  her  close,  and  kissed  her 
Under  the  almond  tree. 
— May  Probyn,  October  Westminster  Review. 

Jocosa  Lyra. 
In  our  hearts  is  the  Great  One  of  Avon 

Engraven, 
And  we  climb  the  cold  summits  once  built  on 

By  Milton. 

But  at  times  not  the  air  that  is  rarest 

Is  fairest. 
And  we  long  in  the  valley  to  follow 

Apollo. 

Then  we  drop  from  the  heights  atmospheric 

To  Herrick, 
Or  we  pour  the  Greek  honey,  grown  blander, 

Of  Landor  ; 

Or  our  coziest  nook  in  the  shade  is 

Where  Praed  is, 
Or  we  toss  the  light  bells  of  the  mocker 

With  Locker. 

Oh,  the  song  where  not  one  of  the  Graces 

Tight-laces — 
Where  we  woo  the  sweet  Muses  not  starchly, 

But  archie- 
Where  the  verse,  like  a  piper  a-Maying — 

Comes  playing-r- 
And  the  rhyme  is  as  gay  as  a  dancer 

In  answer. 

It  will  last  till  men  weary  of  pleasure 

In  measure ! 
It  will  last  till  men  weary  of  laughter  .  .  . 

.        And  after  ! —  Austin  Dobson, 


Pyrrhus'  Ring. 

I  marvel  much  about  this  wondrous  ring  ; 
Plain  gold  the  circlet,  set  with  agate  stone. 
On  which  were  graved,  by  Nature's  craft  alone, 

Pierian  streams  and  trees,  Apollo  king. 

And  all  the  Muses  as  in  act  to  sing. 

Not  only  was  each  lovely  presence  known 

By  form',  and  robe,  and  mien,  but  one  would  own 

The' lyre  was  there,  not  wanting  any  string  ! 

'Twas  lost,  with  other  precious  things  of  old  — 
A  long  time  lost,  till  some  poor  husbandman 

Upcast  it,  gleaming,  from  a  fallow  mould, 
And  to  a  sordid  lapidary  sold. 

I  know  not  all  the  chance  and  change  it  ran  ; 

At  last,  a  poet  was  its  sacristan  ! 

— Edith  M.  Thomas  in  December  Atlantic. 


Sorcery. 
For  many  years,  with  every  grace  and  gift 
He  knew,  to  win  her  priceless  love  he  sought ; 
All  treasures  of  his  heart  and  brain  he  brought, 
With  hands  by  one  great  hope  made  true  and  swift, 
And  cast  all  at  her  feet  with  love's  unthrift. 
Still  in  her  heart  the  marvel  was  not  wrought, 
Still  was  she  of  life's  sweetest  lore  untaught. 
Another  came — and  lo. !  a  look,  a  lift 
Of  answering  eyes,  a  something,  nothing  one 
May  give  a  name,  and  she  hath  learned  unbid 
What  he  had  failed  to  teach  with  prayers  and  tears, 
Who  knows  the  secret  of  that  look,  that  tone. 
And  who  can  tell  the  magic  that  is  hid 
In  the  one  moment  that  outweighs  long  years? 
— Carlotta  Perry,  in  December  Lippincott. 


Prescience. 
The  new  moon  hung  in  the  sky,  the  sun  was  low  in 

the  west, 
And  my  betrothed  and  I  in  the  church-yard  paused  to 

rest — 
Happy  maiden  and  lover,  dreaming  the  old  dream 

over ; 
The  light  winds  wandered  by,  and   robins  chirped 

from  the  nest. 

And  lo  !  in  the  meadow  sweet  was  the  grave  of  a 
little  child, 

With  a  crumbling  stone  at  the  feet,  and  the  ivy  run- 
ning wild — 

Tangled  ivy  and  clover  folding  it  over  and  over  ; 

Close  to  my  sweetheart's  feet  was  the  little  mound 
up-piled. 

Stricken'with  .nameless  [fears,  shejshrank  and  clung 

to  me, 
And  her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears'for  a  sorrow  I  did 

not  see ; 
Lightly  the  winds  were  blowing,  softly  her  tears  were 

flowing — 
Tears  for  the  unknown  years,  and  a  sorrow  that  was 

to  be  ! 

— T.  B.  Aldrich  in  December  Harper's. 

The  Tears  of  Heaven. 
Heaven  weeps  above  the  earth  all  night  till  mom — 

In  darkness  weeps  as  all  ashamed  to  weep, 
Because  the  earth  hath  made  her  state  forlorn 
With  self-wrought  evil  of  unnumbered  years. 
And  doth  the  fruit  of  her  dishonor  reap. 

And  all  the  day  heaven  gathers  back  her  tears, 
Into  her  own  blue  eyes  so  clear  and  deep. 
And  showering  down  the  glory  of  lightsome  day, 
Smiles  on  the  earth's  worn  brow  to  win  her  if  she  may. 
•—Tennyson. 


MRS.  LYDI&  E.  P1NKH&M,  OF  LYNN,  MASS., 


LYDIA  E.    PINKHAM'S 

VEGETABLE  COMPOUND. 

Is  a  Positive  Cure 

fornlltliOMPnlnfiil  Complntnta  mid  WenkneHM 
■oconimou  toourbest  fcimile  population. 

It  will  cure  entirely  the  worst  form  oC  Female  Com- 
plaints, all  ovarian  troubles,  Inflammation  and  TJleera 
Hon,  Falling  and  Displacements,  and  tlie  consequent 
Spinal  TTeakHees,  and  Is  particularly  adapted  to  the 
Change  of  J.ifo. 

It  will  dissolve  and  expel  tumors  from  the  uterus  In 
an  early  stage  of  development.  The  tendency  to  can- 
cerous liumorsthere  la  checked  very  speedily  hy  Its  use. 

It  removes  falntness,  flatulency,  destroy b oil  craving 
f  or  Btlmulants,  and  relieves  weakness  of  the  stomach. 
It  cures  Bloating,  Headaches,  Nervous  Prostration, 
General  Debility,  Sleeplessness,  Depression  and  Indi- 
gestion. 

That  feeling  of  bearing  down,  causing  pain,  weight 
and  backache,  Is  always  permanently  cured  by  its  use. 

It  will  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  act  In 
harmony  wiH*  the  laws  that  govern  the  female  Bystem. 

Forthecureof  Kidney  Complaints  of  either  sexlhii 
Compound  la  unsurpassed. 

LTDIA.  E.  riXKHAM'S  "VEGETABLE  COM- 
POUND la  prepared  at  233  and  235  TVeutern  Avenue, 
Lynn,Mas3.  PricoSL  Six  bottles  for  05.  Scntbymail 
In  the  form  of  pills,  also  inthe  form  of  lozenges,  on 
receipt  of  price,  $1  Per  hox  for  either.  Mrs.  Pinkham 
freelyanswersalllettersof  inquiry.  Send  for  pamph- 
let.   Address  as  above,    Mention  this  Paper. 

No  family  eheuld  be  without  LYDIA  E.  PTNKHAir'S 
LIVER  PELLS.   They    cure  constipation,    biliouanesg) 
and  torpidity  of  the  liver.    25  cents  per  box. 
4-2-  Sold  by  all  Druggists.  -£B 


RUBBER  HOSE 

GARDEN    HOSE 

Of  all  grades  and  sizes, 

THE  VERY  CHEAPEST  AND  VERY  BEST 

THE   CELEBRATED 

MALTESE    CROSS   HOSE, 

For  Garden  purposes  and  Fire  Departments. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

Gut  t  a  Percha  and  Rubber  M'f  g  Co. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  Manager, 
Corner  First  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


HOTELS   AND    RESTAURANTS. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block   in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  Is  the  model  liotcl  of  the  world. 
It  is  fire  and  earthquake- proof.  It  has  live 
elevators.  Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
The  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  baiii  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illnminalcd  hy  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balcouies,  its 
carriage -way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Gnests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the  finest 
inthe  city. ___ 


PALACE    HOTEL  RESTAURANT. 


FIRST    CLASS    IN    ALL    RESPECTS. 


eUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 
for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     ^TEntrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.    D.    SHARON. 


^JSK?1**, 


BUSINESS   CARDS. 


4l2,o422     <tfWHPS04ll<io423 

commercial  c     v     &clay  sts 

SrancW. 

s.e.cor.sacrament0&  sansome  s™ 

— JSna3:MTMfcM.w— 


AINAXAB ! 

The  Celebrated  Egyptian  Elixir  for 
the  Skin. 


NO  MYSTIFIED  SECRECY. 

We  take  pride  in  telling  that  Hop  Bitters  are 
made  of  such  well  known  and  valuable  medicines 
as  Hops,  Euchu,  Mandrakeand  Dandelion,  which 
are  so  much  used,  relied  on  and  recommended  by 
the  best  physicians  of  all  schools,  that  no  further 
proof  of  their  value  is  needed.  These  plants  are 
compounded  under  the  most  eminent  physicians 
and  chemists,  with  the  other  valuable  remedies, 
into  the  simple,  harmless  and  powerful  curative, 
Hop  Bitters,  that  begins  to  restore,  strengthen, 
build  up  and  cure  from  the  first  dose,  and  that 
continually,  until  perfect  healtn  and  strength,  is 
restored. 

{5£~  That  poor,  bed-ridden.  Invalid  wife,  sister, 
mother,  or  daughter,  can  be  made  the  picture  of 
health  by  a  few  bottles  of  Hup  Bitters.  Will  you 
let  them  suffer  ?  Send  for  Circular  to 

HOP  BITTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  YM  Toronto,  Ont.,  or  London,  Eng. 


The  Quickest,  Snrest,  and  Most  Potent  Skin 
Rean  tiller  In  the  world.  It  contain*  no  sub- 
stance which  would  injure  the  most  delicate 
skin.  It  Is  not  a  paint.  It  will  immediately 
make  the  skin  fair,  soft,  and  brilliant,  and 
{live  it  that  health  ami  purity  which  no  amonnt 
of  art  can  imitate. 

J   A.  GIRARDIN  &.  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 

27  ELLIS  STREET. 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  GO'S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVEII-B  LOOMING 


The  only  establishment  making  a  SPECIAL 
BUSINESS  OF  ROSES.  SO  LARCE  HOUSES 
for  ROSES  alone.  We  deliver  Strong-  Pot  Plants, 
suitable  forimmedicxbloom,  safely  by  mail,  postpaid, 
5  splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  all  labeled,  for  S I  j 
!2forS2:  1 9  for  S3:  26forS4;  35  for  35;  75  for 
610;  100  for  S13.  >Ve  CIVE  AWAY,  in  Pre- 
miums and  Extras, more  ROSES  than  most  es- 
tablishments grow.  Our  NEW  GUIDE,  a  complete 
Treatise  on  the  Base, Wvp.elcganthj  illustrated—  free  to  all 

-THE  D1NCEE  &  CONARD  CO.   I  _ 
Bom  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  P* 


THOMAS  PRICE, 

CHEMICAL  LABORATORY,  ASSAY 

OFFICE,  BULLION  ROOMS,  AND  ORE  FLOORS. 
V-'l  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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Gold  and  Silver,  or  35  Fancy  Chromo  Cards,  name 
on,  10  cts.     NASSAU  CARD  CO.,  Nassau.,N.  Y. 


To  EVERY  READER  of  this  PAPER 

We  hftvejnst  purchased  the  entire  stocfc  ofWatchcs  of  the  bankrupt 
firm  olParkor  Holcomb  4  Co..  consisting  of  some  J2B.OOO  NICKEL 
GULDANDSILTER  WATCHES,  at  much  less  than  cost.  AmoD-  tlia 
Stock  are  tt.OOO  SOLID  KICkEL  STE»  Wi\l)l.\G 
WATCHES,  which  wo  wish  to  dispose  of  at  once,  and  make  tho 
following  liberal  offer. 

Upon  receipt  of  S4.00  we  will  mall,  post  paid,  one  of  th<>?a 
Solid  TVicltelStcna  Winding  Watches,  the  retail  prlco  of  which 
baa  always  besn  from  ST  to  $1<I  In  this  City. 

They  arc  good  time-keepers,  flat,  beary  crystal,  and  never  change 
color.  The  Price  we  offer  them  at  Is  less  than  the  VTboleBale  price; 
but  as  afartherindacemoncand  In  order  to  Introduce  our  goods  and 
publications  In  your  vicinity,  wo  will  send  yon  In  addition  to  tha 
Watch,  ThcILLtlSTItATEDUOLSEIIOLD  GUEST  MAC 
A/.l,\E,  one  year,  containing  4SpAGE3of  Cholcereadlng  matter, 
and  fine  U.LUSTHATIOSS.  The  regular  subscription  Price  is  $  |  ,50 
per  yesr«  ^"e  will  alsomall  a  line  portraltengravinc  of  onr  lamented 
and  L  ATE  PRES1  DE  NT  CARFI  ELD.  else  10x24.  ForSl-OO 
extra  we  will  send  an  Elegant  <iold-I*Ia  ted  (curb -pattern)  vest  Chain 
worth  at  retail  £2. 50- 

nEnEMBER. — FOit  F~Ot.lt  nOLl.Ans  wo  send  the  Stem 
■Winding  Watch,  The  BorsEOOLn  Guest  Hag.iztni:  One  Year,  and  a 
Splendid  Engraving  of  OUR  LAXL  I'RLsmi-.v  i .  This  make! 
the  Watch  cost  you  a  more  trifle. 

This  oJT<-r  could  not  be  made  wore  it  not  for  the  fact  that  we 
boucht  the  Watches  at  one-halfcost  of  manufacture 

This  Watch  will  sell  readily  for  $10-  Order  m*w.  Mooey  can 
fee   BeDt  by  Reslstcrd  letter  or  Mobpt  order  nt  our  r. sit. 

Watches  mailed  the  day  tho  order  Is  received.  6.  OOO  AGENTS 
WANTED  I      Werr-r.-TtoonyNawYorls  Publishers 
ADDRESS  AT.T.  ORDERS  TO 

E.  C.  RIDEOUT&CO.,  10  Barclay  Street,  N.  Y. 

nrPORTAVT^Thls  Advertisement  WILL  APPEAR  bat 
O.VCE.     If  you  willGetop  a   Club    OfTcn    Subscribers  to    our 

Maeaiino  and  send  us  S-aO.OO,  (too  for  each  Subscriber,  wo  wlfl 
send  you  a  WATCH,  the  Hapnr.lno  One  Tear,  and  the  Enirravlngol 
Ol.li  iate  PREsmrxr,  FRE.fi  for  your  trouble,  and  each  person 
lo  tho  Cluh  will  got  the  Watch,  Magaslue  and  Engraving  we  oner 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cai.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  -and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,.     02    MARKET    STREET. 


CEO.    W.    FRESCOTT. 


IRVING    M.    SCOTT. 


H.  T.  SCOTT. 


UNION   IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOn  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Cor.  First  and  Mission  Sts., 

P.  O.  Box,  2128.  SAN   FRANLISCO 


IRA    P.    RANKIN'. 


A.    P.    ERAYTON 


PACIFIC    IRON    WORKS 

RANKIN,   BRAYTON    &   CO., 

127  to  132  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills,  Engines — 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc,  etc. 


JOS.   F.   FORDERER, 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvanized    Iron    Cornices, 

Chimney  Tops  and   Iron  Skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53    BEALE    STREET. 

ESTABLISHED   1852. 

A.  P.  HOTALINC  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  J.  H.  CUTTER 

OLD   BOURBON  WHISKY, 

And  Importers  of 

FINE    WINES    AND    LIQUORS, 
429  and  431  Jack  n  street,       San  Francisco 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

ANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 


M< 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPIIE  LO  IT.  President. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  f\(\  ft  I  Order  for  House 
and  Retail  I  .  1 1  M  I       or  Office  by 
Dealer   in  UUHL Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    120    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


PAYOT,  UPHAWi&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

4  omnierclal  Printers. 

and  DlanJi  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 

C.   ADOLPHE   LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


QFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  43  CEDAR 

^     Street 

tS"  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 
H.  U  DODGE L.  H.  SWEENEY J    E.  RUGGLES  . 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

and 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  n  and  n  California  Sts. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -  -      325  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


HUNTINGTON,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 

Junction  Rush  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
54  to  58  K  Street,  Sacramento. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

N.  GRAY  &   CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

641  Sacramento  Street. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


Ct  £•  K«  Ki 

Time  Schedule,  commencing  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 1st,  issi. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS: 


9,30  A.  M 
3.OO  P.  M 
4.00  P.  U 
3.00  A.  H 


3.30  H.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
4.00  P.  II. 
9.30  A.  M, 
4.30  P.  M. 
9.30  A.  M. 
S.OO  A.  M. 
4.OO  P.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 
S.OO  A.  M. 
4.00  P.  M. 
g.30  A.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 


5,00  P.  M 

9.30  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 
10.     'A.  M. 

3.30  V.  M. 

5     ."  P.  M. 

8-   ■  '  \-   H. 

S.OO  A.M. 

8.00  A.  M- 

3.30  P.  M. 
*4,00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  St. 

3.00  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

9.3O  A.  M. 
*3-00  P.  M. 
13-30  P.  M. 
"4.00  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 
'3.30  P.  M. 
•8.00  A.M. 


DESTINATION. 


.Antioch  and  Martinez. 


-Calistoga  and  Napa. 


Deming  and  )  Express 

East )  Emigrant 

El  Paso,  Texas 

Gait  and  >  via  Livermore 

Stockton  )  via  Martinez, 

lone 

Knight's  Landing 

"  "      (JSundays  only) 

Lathrop  and  Meiced   

Los  Angeles  and  South 

Livermoie  and  Niles 


Madera  and  Yosemite 

Marysvillc  and  Chico — 

Xiles(seealsoLivermore£:NiIes) 

Ogden  and  |_  Express 

East t  Emigrant 

Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

Sacramento,  "1  via  Livermore. . . 

Colfax,    and  ■  via  Benicia. 

Alta )  via  Benicia. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers — 
San  Jose  and  Niles 


.Vallejo. 


(JSandaysonly) 


.Virginia  City. 
.Woodland.. . . 


.Willows  and  Williams 


2.35  P-  M. 

*I0.05  A.  M. 

*i2-35  P-  "• 
7-35  P-  M- 

11-35  A.  M. 

7-35  P-  M- 

*I0.05  A.  M. 
2-35  P-  «■ 

6  05  a.  u. 

2.35  P-  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 

*  12.35  p-  M- 

6.05  P.  M. 
II-35  A.  M. 

•12.35  P.  M. 
2.35  P.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 
8.35  A.  M. 
2:35  P-  -" 
7.35  P.  M. 
4.05  P.  M. 
II. 35  A.M. 
6.05  A.M. 
7.35  P.  M. 
6^5  p.  m. 
7-35  P-  M- 

11-35  A.M. 
*6.CO  A.  M. 

4.05  P.  M. 

9.35  A.  M. 

7-35  P-  M- 

2.35  P-  M. 

*  IO.05  A-  M. 
til. 35  A.M. 
•-I2.35  P.  M. 

H.35  A.  M. 
11-35  A.  M. 
"7.35  P.  M. 
*7-35  P.  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  A.  m 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  San  Pablo 
Express  from  "  Deming  "  at  Aniioch. 


should   meet 
;  also,  Pacific 


FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO.    DAILY. 
To    EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6. 10,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,    10.30, 

11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00,   8.10,  9.20, 

10.40.  *n.45. 
To  ALAMEDA—  *to.io,    7,00,  I7.30,  8.00,   *tS.3o,    9.00, 
t9,.Jo,    10.00,  11.00,    12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,   *t3-3°.  4.00, 

*t4-30,  5.00,   *t5-30  6.00,  *t6-3o,  *7-oo,  8,10,  9.20,  10.40, 

•11.45. 
To  BERKELEY — 7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.30,  11.30,    1.00,  3.00 

4.00,  5.00,  6.00,  *6.3o. 
.WEST  BERKELEY— *6.w>,  8.00,  10.00,    12.00,1.50, 

3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  +6.3o. 

TO    SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— '5.20,  *6.oo,  6.50,  and 

on  the  24th  and  54th  minute  of  each  hour  (excepting  a.  24, 

P.  M.)  from  7.24  a.  m.  to  6.54  p.  m.,  (inclusive,)  8.00,  9.10, 

10.30. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5- 10,  *5-5°,  6.40,    7.44.    8.44 

9.44,    10.44,     «-44.     "-44.    I-44.     2.44,    3-44.     4-44.     5-44 

6.44,  7.50,  9.00,  10.20. 
From   ALAMEDA— *5.oo,   *5.4o,  6.25,  7-°°,  M7.30.  8.00, 

*t8-30,  9.00,     *to-30,   10.00,    *Jio.30,  11.00,    12.00,    1. 00, 

3.00,  '13.30,  4.00,  '{4.30,  5.00,  *t5,30,  6.00,  *t6.3o,  *7-20, 

•I7.30,  8'3Q,  9-55- 
From  BERKELEY — "5.40,  '6.30,    7.30,  8,30.  g.30,  10.30 

11.30,  1. 00.  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— *j.40,  *6-3o,  8.00.  io.oo,  12.00 

1.30,  3.30,  4.30, 5.30,  '6.30. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO-*7.i5,   9-^5,  11.15,  "5,  3-*; 
-*6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15.2.15,4.15. 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 


"Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 

A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag*t. 


WILLIAMS,     UDIOXD    &    CO. 

SHIPPING  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


S.  &   G.  GUMP, 

5  SI   and   583  Market  Street,  S.  F., 

Manufacturers  of 

Mirrors,  Cornices,  Hardwood  Mantles.  Picture 

Frames,  aud  Brlc-u-lSrae. 

IMPORTERS  of  GOUPIL'S  ENGRAVINGS,  CHRO- 
MOS,  PHOTOGRAPHS,  ETC. 


L.  D.  Latimer. 


W.m.  W.  Morrow 


LATIMER   &.   MORROW, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

Rooms  75,  74j,  and  77  Nevada  Block. 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


S.   P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

TJ/HOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 

dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  5ti  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.   F. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


ouTHERfJicm 


BROAD    GAUGE. 


WINTER  ARRANGEMENT 
Commencing  Tuesday,  November  1,   1881,   and    until 

FURTHER  NOTICE, 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot   (Townsend  Street,    between   Third 
and    Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


J.  M.  BUFFIXGTON, 

MINING     SECRETARY. 

30a  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery,  second 

floor,  over  /Etna  Insurance  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


T  VtfEK,  HAKKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

*      GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St,  San  Francisco. 


t6-50  A.  M. 

8.30  A.  M. 
IO.4O  A.  M. 
*3-30  V.   M. 

4.30  f.  M. 

6.3O  P.  M. 

8.3O  A.  M. 
IO.4O  A.  M. 
3.3O  P.  M. 
4.30  P.  M. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 
♦3.30  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


.San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
Menlo  Park 


.Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  I 
. . .  Principal  Way  Stations . .  I 


.Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. 
, and  Monterey 


.  .Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos... 

,  .Watsonville,  Aptos,  Soquel,  ( 
and  Santa  Cruz. j 


.  Salinas,  Soledad,  and  Way  \ 
Stations i 


ARRIVE 
S.  F. 


t5-°4    P.  M. 

3.37    '•    M- 

6,02    P.    M. 
1 10.02   A.  M. 

9.O5   A.  M. 

6.4O  A.   M. 

3-37   r.  m 

6.02   P.   M. 

fI0.02   A.  M. 

9.05   A.   M. 

6.02   P.   M. 
fI0.02  A.  M. 

6.02   P.    M. 


*Sundays  excepted. 

^Sportsmen's  special  train,  Sundays  only. 


Stage  connections  are  made  daily  with  the  10.40  A.  M. 
train,  except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  con- 
nect with  8.30  A.  M.  train. 

Ticket    Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SST  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  q.^o  a.  m. 


Apolli* 


maris 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 
THE    PRIMEVAL    CHAMPAGNE. 

"  Of  great  value  to  the  cause  of 
temperance  and  good  health." 

Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  F.L.S.  London,  Eng. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  9  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  cj^Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

533  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


C  P.  SHEFFIELD. 


N,   W     SPAULDING. 


J.   PATTERSON 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17  and  10  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco- 


JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

UHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

No.  635  market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel.) 

IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 

fumery.  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods  Toilet  Articles,  etc. 


AGENCY  FOR 
L.L.  Smith's  Imitation  St.uxed 

GLASS   PAPER, 

Room  30.  Thurlow  Block. 


SAMUEL   P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  S0>7, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

116  Montgomery  Street. 

Occidental  Hotel  Block.  SAN   FRANCISCO 


WOMEN'S 

CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION, 

Five-Cent  Coffee   House,   aud  Free 

Heading  Room. 

629  Sacramento  Street,  between  Kearny  and  Montgomery, 


INSURANCE. 


BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN 

Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Limited. 

Capital  Subscribed $5,000,000 

Capital  Paid  Up 1,000,000 

Cash  Reserve  Fond  (in  addition  to  capital)   1,031,741 


Pacific  Department 
LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Capital. .«?,  noo.oco 

Cash  Assets 1,S2G,943 


MANCHESTER 
Fire   Insurance  Company, 

OF   MANCHESTER. 
Capital $5,000,000 


Cash  Assets.. 


1,288,307 


BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 
GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 


316  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PHENIX  ASSURANCE  CO., 

OF    LONDON,    ENGLAND, 

INCORPORATED   1782. 
UNITED  STATES ESTABLISHED  1804. 

$64,000,000  Paid  Fire  Losses. 


BRITISH  AMERICA 

ASSURANCE  CO., INCORPORATED  1833 

WESTERN  ASSURANCE  CO., 

OF  TORONTO,  INCORPORATED  1851. 


££T  Bisks  taken  tbronghont tlie  Paciflc  Coast. 
Fair  Kates. i.FiUeral  Adjustments. 


BUTLER    &.    HALDAN, 

General  Agents,  413   California  Street. 


COMMERCIAL 

TNSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


rjOME  MUTUAL 
1J-  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1880 391,106  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 


/' 


■MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE   CO., 


of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon 

don.     Establishad  17=0. 
.\ORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1S36. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  oi  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  Capital $37,092,750 

Aggregate  Assets 41,896,033 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE   BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


C     J.      HUTCHINSON.  H.    R.    MANJ 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chai.mers,  Z.  P.  Clark,  j.  C  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

NATURAL  APERIENT 


Speedy, 

and  Gentle.' 


FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street* 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


BANKING. 


THE  NEVADA   BANK 

J-  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve  If.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 


Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


7 


HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital ■ $j,ooo,ooi 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 


AGENTS— New  York,  Agtlicy  of  tlie  Bant  ol 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  \atiuuul  Bank; 
Chicago,  I  nion  National  Bank  ;  St-  Louis,  Boat- 
nicu's  Savings  Bank  ;  New  Zealand,  Hie  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  London,  V  M.  BolUschild  »V 
Sons ;  Cli ina,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  tlie 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Fran kfort-on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Gotebery,  Christiana, 
Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hae,  Yokohama. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


DACIFIC   MAIL    STEAMSHIP    CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail  for 
YOKOHAMA   AND    hONCKOMi,   CITY    OF  RIO 
DE  JANEIRO,  Nov.  22,  at  2  p.  m. 
Excursion  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  Special  Rates. 

For  MEW  YORK  via  Panama,  GRANADA,  Nov. 
19,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  taking  freight  andpassengi  rs  at  MA- 
ZA'ILAN,  SAN  BLAS,  MANZAN1LLO,  and  ALA- 
PULCO,  and  via  Acapulco  to  Lower  Mexican  and  Central 
American  ports,  calling  at  SAN  JOiSE  DE  GUATEMALA 
and  LA  LI  BL  KTAD  to  land  passengers  and  mans. 

Fare  to  New  York—  Cabin,  $139;  Steerage,  $65; 

Tickets  to  and  from  Europe  by  any  line  for  saie  at  the 
lowest  rates  ;  also,  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports. 

lor  iiONOLILl.  Al  I'kLAM),  and  S\1>NEY, 
CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  Nov.  19,  at  2  p.  m.,  or  on  arrival 
of  the  English  mails.  Ten  Dollars  additional  is  charged 
for  upper  cabin,  passage.  Round-the-world-trip  tickets,  via 
New  Zealand  and  Australia,  $650. 

Tickets  must  be  purchased  at  least  one  hour  before  time 
of  sailing.  For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner 
First  and  Brannan  Mreets. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  y.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Satur         Dec  3.        Wednesday,  Dec.  21 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Street 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  PresidenL 


PACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Eroadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  ioth,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W.  T., 
with  steamer  Eureka  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO.  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  icth,  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MON'J  EREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBAkA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  8  A.  M. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  November  5th,  13th,  arst,  29th,  and  every  eighth 
day  thereafter. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  November 
7th,  21st,  December  5th,  19th,  and  every  second  Monday 
thereafter. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  2r<*  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street" 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN   FURS 


GOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED  the 
Author.  A  new  and  gr«at  Medica 
Work,  warranted  the  best  and  cheap- 
est, indispensable  to  every  man,  enti- 
tled "The  Science  of  Life,  or  Self- 
Pieservation ;"  bound  in  the  finest 
French  muslin,  embossed,  full  gilt,  300 
pp.,  contains  beautiful  steel  engrav- 
ings, 125  prescriptions,  price  only  $1.25 
sent  by  mail ;  illustrated  sample  6  cts. 

K(lWMSEIJ4TlS«,Addiess--?"- 

No.  4.Bulfinch  KirMt,  Boston. 


r  Dr.  W.  H.  Parker 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


a.  H.  McDonald, 

President) 


.UstaEliahea. 

1863. 

CfapitaLStocX 

slooo.ooo.oo 

'Surplus  459,233.03 


PACIFIC  3BH.^.3>jrC^. 

433  Cnlilornla  St..  San  Frnncisco. 

GEO.  P.  DOKMN Mannirer 

W 11.  SEXTON A6B't  Manager 

City     nepartment, 

216  Snnsomo  >irrr:, 
TAN  TASSFX.  TOY  fi  TO AsectB 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  GO. 


Invite  their  customers  and  the  public  in  general  to  visit 
their  establishment,  where  an  extensive  stock  of  ele- 
gant goods  can  be  seen.  Our  collection  includes  the 
largest  variety  of  the  latest  novelties  in  JEWELRY, 
DIAMOND  WORK,  WATCHES,  FRENCH  CLOCKS, 
SILVERWARE,  and  especially  in  FINE  FANCY 
PRECIOUS  STONES  and  PEARLS,  which  we  ofler  at 
such  low  prices  as  to  defy  any  competition. 

An  examination  of  onr  stock  will  not  incnr  any  obligation 

to  purchase. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

(Successors  to  BRATERIHAJV  &  LETT,) 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


HOLIDAY  COOPS. 

We  liave  just  received  Elegant  Silks  and  Satins.  Striped  Moire,  Satin 
and   Corded   Stripes,   Satin  and  Watered   Stripes,   Brocades, 
Black  and  Colored  Telvets,  Plushes.  Satin  de  Lyons, 
Satin  JMarveleau,  Rhademes,   Snrali  Silks 
and  Satins,  all  of  the  finest  quali- 
ties and  newest  styles. 


Kohler  &  Chase, 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AID  OAXLANB 

DECKER 

PIANOS 

FISCHER 

PIANOS 

Low  Prices  by  Installments. 


RATTAN  CHAIRS 


As  an  appropriate  CHRISTMAS'GIFT,  nothing 
Is  more  acceptable  tlian  one  of  onr  RATTAN 
COCKING  or  EASY  CHAIRS.  We  liave  now  In 
stork  the  largest  assortment  of  beautiful  de- 
signs ever  impoi'tctl  In  this  city. 


NO.  12  TYLER  STREET,  S.  F 


These  Pianos  are  all  three-stringed,  with  ivory  keys  ;  no 
imitation. 


$2.00 
$2.50 
$3.00 


L-  A.  BERTEL1NGS   PATENT. 

DUYS  THE  FINEST  SPECTACLES 

"*—^     in  existence.     &3T  The  only  Opticians  on  the  coast 
who  make  Spectacle  Lenses  to  order. 

BERTELING    A    WATRY,   Scientific  Opticians. 
427  Kearny  St.*  between  Pine  and  California. 
£ST  Beware  of  FRAUDS,  who  tell  you  they  make  Spec- 
tacle Lenses,  as  we  are  the  ONLY  OPTICIANS  on  this 
coast  who  do. 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 


RUSSIA   LEATHER   GOODS. 

Purses,  Card-Cases,  Bill-Books,  Letter-Cases,  Bags,  Toilet-Cases,  Fancy 
Articles,    imported    expressly    for    the     HOLIDAT    TRADE. 


FOSTER   KID   GLOVES. 

We  have  now  in   stock    COO    dozen  real  Foster  Hid    Gloves,   and  are 
prepared  to  fill  orders  for  these  popular  Gloves. 


DOANE  &  HENSHELWOOD. 

132  KEARNY  STREET,  THURLOW  BLOCK. 


M. 


MUSICAL  BOXES. 

J.  PAILLARD  &*  CO.,  23  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Manufacturer  s  and 
Importers.     A.  E.JUILLERAT,  Exclusive  Agent.     Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 

of  california. 

Capital, $750,000 

Assets,  December  31, 1880,    -       -  $1,160,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


For  CLEAMNO  and  POLISHING 


Silverware, 


n^\,-'J;.;A/^ 


|g-         K  rasa 
Nickel    Plate  -^jj  B  |  \^k  1  \\ l]||f  nn<1 

on  Stoves,    -^^^^f IHy^^^" -  Copperware. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110  to  118  nailery  Street. 


An  Elegant  Gift! 


DRINK 


Free  to  crery  sub- 
scriber of  tli is  pa. 

"per.  The  Most  Fojh- 
ular  Premium  ever  offered  I  Every  Lady  wants  it. 
Our  CINDERELLA  TMXMBLE-CASE  and  pat- 
ent graduated  Kolled  Gold  Thimble,  make1  the  hand- 
somest present/or  a  Lady  ever  Invented.  Everybody 
admires  them.  The  case  Is  Gym  metrically  ana  sub- 
stantially made  of  light  metal  run  in  a  mold  and  ar- 
tistically covered  and  lined  with  eatin  and  silk,  with 
Bilk  cord  and  tassel.  The  Illustration  is  an  exact  pic- 
ture of  the  Cinderella  Case  and  Boiled  Gold  Thimble, 
the  UBual  price  of  which  Is  £S.  We  bought  10,000  of 
them  at  a  bargain,  and  when  they  are  gone,  we  can- 
not furnish  others  for  less  than  the  regular  price.  For 
the  purpose  of  extending  the  circulation  or  The  Old 
Satuhdat  Evening  post,  we  propose  giving  the 
Cinderella  Case  and  Thimble  described  to  new  Trtef 
Subscribers  a<«  a  Premium  Gift  free.  For  One  Dollar 
we  will  eendTHE  Post  to  a  new  subscriber  six  months 
—28  weeks— and  as  a  Premium  Gift  the  Cinderella 
Case  and  patent  graduated  Boiled  Gold  Thimble,jlth 
any  name  or  initials  engraved  thereon,  postpaid  free. 
"We  guarantee  safe  delivery,  and  will  refund  money  11 
not  as  represented.  For  a  club  of  five  trial  subscrib- 
ers, accompanied  by  $5,  we  will  give  the  sender  Premi- 
um described  free.  Each  member  of  the  club  re- 
ceives the  Premium.  Such  an  opportunity  to  secure  a 
superb  Holiday  Gift  will  never  occur  aaaln.  The  Post  Is  the  Oldest,  Cheapest  and  Best  Family  Paper  In 
America,  now  In  its  Gist  year  of  continuous  publication,  and  is  well  worth  ?2  a  year  without  premium. 
Don't  delav;  order  at  once  if  von  want  this  Splendid  Gift  1  N.  B.— Don't  forget  to  send  size  of  Thimble 
wanted,  to  ascertain  which,  take  one  that  tits  you,  mark  around  the  outside  on  paper,  and  enclose  with  order. 
Address,      THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST,  726Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


This  Cnt  represents  onr  LADY'S  SQUARE 
PANEL  ROCKER,  No.  356,  $13. 

Send  your  address,  and  we  «  ill  mail  a  CAT. 
ALOtilE,  rrom  which  yon  can  select  as  well  as 
If  yon  visited  our  store. 

WAKEFIELD  RATTAN  CO. 

644  Market  Street. 


J.  H.  TOBIN, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

114  MONTGOMERY  ST., 
Under  Occidental  Hotel, 

San  Francisco. 


Fall  and  Winter  Styles  in  Large  Va- 
riety now  On  Hand. 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


FALK'S  MILWAUKEE 


MILLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental    Hotel. 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Years. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

11  oiiii led  to  Order.    0"Tvo  Hours  Notice. 

%g£*    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
ouehlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


A.  VIGNIER, 


IMPORTER  OF 


FINE  FRENCH  WINES 

In  Glass  and  Wood. 
Clarets,  Burgundies,  Sauternes, 

FINE    COGNACS,    ETC. 


BEER. 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  IX.     NO.  23. 


SAN   FRANCISCO,    DECEMBER    j,    1881. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


POPCORN    BURNS. 


The  Story  of  a  San  Francisco  "Street  Vender. 


"  Here  I  stand,  a  /<?tal  wreck! 
Selling  popcorn  by  the  peck  ! " 

The  rollicking,  good-humored  voice,  the  words,  with  their 
■whimsical  emphasis,  came  to  my  ear  above  the  din  of  the 
street,  with  startling  familiarity.  I  had  heard  them  years 
ago  in  a  thriving  little  city  that  lay  upon  the  Illinois  prairie 
— an  island  in  a  sea  of  waving  corn.  I  stepped  a  little  out 
of  the  throng  to  get  a  view  of  the  speakers  face.  Jolly  and 
sunlit  as  of  old,  with  the  same  undaunted  blue  eye  twinkling 
under  the  rim  of  his  misshapen  felt  hat ;  the  crippled  arm  ; 
the  willow  basket,  with  its  inviting  contents  ;  the  skillful  left 
hand,  that  had  long  ago  learned  to  do  double  duty  ;  even  the 
little  pat  he  gave  his  youthful  customers'  heads,  were  all  fa- 
miliar to  me. 

"Another  poor  orphan  made  happy  !  Take  it  home  to 
your  parents,  my  dear,  and  may  nobody  harm  a  hair  of  your 
fatherless  head !  Whose  turn  next  ?  *  Here  I  stand,  a 
to ,r5  1  held  out  my  hand  ;  he  took  one  of  the  warm,  fra- 
grant packages  from  his  basket,  caught  the  top  together 
deftly,  turned  it  upside  down  to  shake  the  salt  through  its 
contents,  and  placed  it  in  my  hand.  I  had  seen  him  do  the 
same  thing  a  thousand  times. 

"  Don' t  you  know  me,  '  Popcorn '  ?  "  I  asked.  He  dropped 
the  change  into  my  palm,  and  took  a  step  backward. 

"  Heavenly  Jerusalem  !  Don't  I  know  you  ?  don't  I  know 
you?  Hain't  I  knowed  three  generations  of  you?  Ain't  it 
like  smellin'  clover  to  gaze  on  your  countenance  ?  Jeem-i- 
neezer  Jericho  !   an'  you're  here  /" 

My  being  there  was  really  a  very  common-place  matter  ; 
but  finding  him  there  was  not. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  to  say  I'm  glad  to  see  you  or  not, 
Popcorn.  I'm  thinking  of  Beacham.  Beacham  must  be  a 
sorry  town  without  you." 

He  drew  his  hat  down  a  little,  and  changed  the  basket  to 
his  other  arm  nervously. 

"  I  hain't  gone  back  on  the  old  place,  doctor.   I  don't  want 

you  to  think  it Five  cents  apiece,  ma'am  ;  every  grain  as 

fresh  as  a  dewdrop.  Two  ?  That's  right.  Cheaper'n  pare- 
goric any  day.  Thank  ye.  '  Here  I  stand,  a  total  wreck  ! ' 
No,  doctor,  I  didn't  kave  Beacham  for  nothin',  an'  I  didn't 
leave  on  no  spekylation.  I'm  goin!  back.  I'd  go  back  to- 
morrow, if  everything  was  all  right." 

"You  don't  like  San  Francisco?" 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  it's  a  fair  town.  I  haint  nothin' agin  it ;  but  it 
ain't  no  sech  place  as  Beacham.  The  people  ain't  sociable. 
It  takes  a  heap  o'  talkin'  to  cheer  'em  up.  I've  done  a  rat- 
tlin'  business,  though.  I  don't  think  it's  the  popcorn  so 
much.  They're  a  glum  set,  but  they  like  a  friendly  word  now 
an'  then.  See  that  old  blister  settin'  over  yonder,  tryin'  to 
sell  jack-knives  ?  That  feller  haint  no  c'rect  idee  of  busi- 
ness, or  he  wouldn't  draw  his  face  down  like  an  owl  with  the 
tooth-ache  ;  nobody's  goin'  to  thank  him  for  given'  'em  bad 
dreams — it  ain't  human  nature.  These  folks  ain't  to  blame 
for  this  chap,"  (tapping  his  useless  hand,)  "  they've  got  trou- 
bles enough  of  their  own,  an'  they  don't  want  somebody 
stickin'  misery  under  their  nose  at  every  street-corner.  They 
don't  feel  as  if  they  owed  you  anything,  if  you  do,  'xcept, 
maybe,  a  grudge  for  spoilin'  theirappetite — an'  I  don't  blame 
'em.     I  don't  like  to  have  my  feelin's  bossed  'round,  neither." 

"  It  would  make  dull  times  for  the  doctors  if  every  one 
were  like  you,  Popcorn." 

"  P'raps  so.  But  they'd  soon  pick  up  a  cheerfuller  trade 
— them  that  wasn't  needed.  That  old  porpus  with  the  gold- 
headed  cane'll  buy  a  bag  o'  com  ;  he's  a  reg'lar  customer. 
I've  got  to  feelin'  kind  o'  sorry  for  him.     There's  somethin' 

on   his   mind.      I'm    'fraid    his   children Good  evenin', 

squire  !  Been  a  savin'  one  for  you.  There's  nuthin'  like 
dyspepsy  for  turnin'  the  world  upside  down,  an'  there's 
nuthin'  like  popcorn  for  dyspepsy  !  Twenty  grains  '11  make 
everything  up-end  itself  in  no  time  !  I  haint  go  the  change 
— never  mind — hand  it  to  me  to-morrow.  Good  evenin', 
squire.     '  Here  I  stand  a  total  wreck  ! '" 

"Are  you  always  here,  Popcorn?" 

"At  this  time  o' day  mostly.  I've  got  another  place  round 
on  Montgomery  Street  for  mornin's  ;  it's  the  only  way  to  git 
acquainted  an'  build  up  a  trade.  Ye  see,  I  don't  care  much 
for  transient  custom  ;  I  haint  been  used  to  it.  D'ye  ever 
hear  from  the  old  town,  doctor?" 

"  Not  very  often — oh  yes  !  Smithson  sends  me  the  Gazette 
every  week.  Won't  you  drop  into  the  office  and  look  it  over 
some  time?" 

I  gave  him  my  address,  and  went  down  the  street.  The 
jovial  announcement  of  his  disabled  condition,  with  its  ever 
recurring  and  ever  unexpected  emphasis,  still  came  to  my 
ear  at  intervals. 

He  lost  no  time  in  accepting  my  invitation — indeed,  I 
think  it  was  the  very  next  day  that  he  presented  himself,  his 
empty  basket  on  his  arm,  and  the  old  felt  hat  pushed  back, 
its  faded  brim  making  a  subdued  nimbus  around  his  good- 
humored  face.  His  coming  marked  the  date  at  which  the 
Beacham  Gazette,  from  being  the  most  basely  neglected,  be- 
came suddenly  the  most  thoroughly  read  and  appreciated  of 
any  publication  which  entered  the  office.  I  never  offered  to 
give  it  to  him.  I  liked  to  look  up  and  see  the  squarely-built 
figure  at  the  table  opposite  me,  the   honest  old  face  aglow 


with  interest,  even  the  crippled  arm  making  trembling  efforts 
to  unfold  the  sheet  in  his  loyal  eagerness  for  the  contents.  I 
think  he  read  every  line,  advertisements  included.  Some- 
times, when  we  were  alone,  he  would  go  over  an  item  aloud, 
in  a  slow  labored  monotone,  never  doubting  for  an  instant 
my  thirst  for  information  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  our 
former  home,  from  rumors  of  a  new  railroad  to  a  change  of 
constables. 

"  It  seems  that  Harmony  Baptis'  hev  been  havin'  a  festi- 
ble,"  he  announced,  one  afternoon,  folding  the  paper  against 
the  table  with  his  left  hand,  and  leaning  back  thoughtfully  : 
"  Lord,  doctor  !  to  think  of  such  things  goin'  on  at  Beacham, 
an'  you  an'  me  way  out  here  missin'  'em.  It's  wonderful 
how  things  git  twisted." 

"Why  don't  you  go  back,  Popcorn?"  I  asked.  It  was  a 
very  thoughtless  question,  and  I  looked  up  a  little  startled 
when  he  made  no  reply. 

He  had  taken  out  his  faded  silk  handkerchief,  and  was 
wiping  his  face  nervously,  as  if  in  a  sudden  perspiration, 
carrying  the  harmless  ruse  so  far  as  to  include  even  the  back 
of  his  neck  and  the  bald  spot  on  top  of  his  head. 

"Any  bad  news  ?"  I  inquired,  with  some  concern. 

"  Oh,  no,  doctor — Lord,  no,"  with  a  sudden  accession  to 
cheerfulness;  "everything  prosp'rous.  Dick  Perry's  sold 
his  cross  team,  and  bought  him  a  span  o'  greys,  an'  put 
another  hack  on  the  'bus  line.  Lord,  no  !  there's  no  bad 
news.  Dick's  goin'  right  along.  I  was  only  thinkin'" — his 
voice  broke  a  little  in  spite  of  his  brave  effort — "  I  was  only 
thinkin'  of— Luelly  !" 

It  was  my  turn  to  be  silent. 

"  I  never  told  you  why  I  came  out  here,  doctor,"  he  went 
on,  after  a  pause,  "an'  I  don't  know  as  I'd  ought  to.  It 
don't  seem  just  fair  to  take  your  troubles  a  visitin1 ;  but  I've 
been  thinkin'  I'd  like  to  tell  ye,  an'  I  knowed  you'd  be  wil- 
lin\  I  reckon  you  don't  remember  Luelly ;  she  warn't 
higher'n  this  table  when  you  come  away.  She  used  to  shell 
the  corn,  an'  stay  round  with  me  a  good  deal,  after  her  ma 
— after — after  there  was  just  us  two.  She  shot  up  all  of  a 
sudden,  as  pretty  as  a  pink  ;  an'  the  first  thing  1  knowed 
Dick  Perry  was  askin'  me  to  ride  home  evenin's,  and  cartin' 
me  out  to  the  fair-grounds  for  nothin',  an'  doin'  me  other 
little  turns  in  his  line ;  and  Luelly  got  to  colorin*  up  as  red 
as  a  poppy  when  I  said  anything  about  it.  I  always  liked 
Dick,  an'  I  vow  I  thought  she  did,  too  ;  but,  Lord  !  doctor, 
you  can't  always  tell  about  v.-omen.  Tnere  was  her  ma  now 
— maybe  you  recollect  her  ma,  doctor  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes — that  is — I  believe  I  never  saw  her,  but  I  heard 
of  her  often."  Confused  memories  made  me  think  it  pos- 
sible that  he  might  prefer  to  have  me  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive. Well  authenticated  Beacham  rumor  said  she  led  my 
friend  a  somewhat  stormy  life,  and  finally,  I  think,  ran  away 
and  left  him. 

"  Well,  her  ma  was — well,  you  might  say — sperited,  an* 
Luelly  seemed  to  take  after  her,  or,  like  enough,  it  was  my 
bunglesome  way  o'  bringin'  her  up  ;  but  I  done  my  level 
best.  Of  course,  there  was  little  touches  I  couldn't  give  her 
in  the  way  o'  manners,  an'  sech  ;  but,  jeemineezer  !  she 
didn't  need  'em.  Hevn't  I  seen  her  make  her  hair  into 
beau-ketchers  all  round  her  face,  an'  stick  little  blue  ribbons 
all  over  her  gown,  an'  keep  lookin'  out  o'  the  winder  for  an 
hour;  an' then,  when  Dick 'ud  come  in,  kind  o' backward, 
an'  say  he  wanted  to  ask  my  advice  about  Goodenough 
horseshoes  or  trimmin'  his  colt's  fetlocks,  wouldn't  she  git 
up,  an'  say,  '  Pa,  if  you'll  give  me  a  match  I'll  light  a  candle, 
an'  go  out  into  the  kitchen,  since  you  an'  Mr.  Perry  wants  to 
talk  business.'  Oh,  I  tell  you,  she  had  'em  ;  they've  all  got 
'em.  There's  no  trouble  about  manners.  Well,  by  an'  by 
they  had  some  kind  of  a  fuss.  I  can't  help  thinkin'  Dick 
was  in  the  right  of  it ;  but  I  don't  know.  It  was  about 
Luelly  goin'  out  ridin'  with  one  o'  them  runners  for  a  tea 
house  up  in  Chicago.  I  think,  maybe,  if  I'd  a  got  wind  of 
it  first  I  might  'a'  managed  it  better  ;  but  Dick  just  went  in 
on  his  muscle,  an'  was  goin'  to  clean  the  feller  out ;  an' 
Luelly,  she  flared  up,  an'  said  if  she  couldn't  hev  two  beaus 
she  wouldn't  hev  none  ;  an'  when  I  sort  o' — sort  o'  spoke  to 
her  about  it,  she  give  me  a  look  like — well,  like  her  ma,  an' 
the  next  mornin'  she  was  gone.  At  first  I  couldn't  b'lieve 
but  what  it  was  just  one  o*  her  tricks,  to  see  what  Dick  an' 
me  'ud  do  ;  an'  1  kep'  a  lookin',  every  time  I  come  home,  for 
her  to  be  a  settin'  there  crochetin',  glancin'  out  sly  from  un- 
der her  eyes,  an'  bitin'  her  lips,  an'  tryin'  to  make  out  as  if 
she  hadn't  done  nothin'  out  o'  the  way  ;  but  it  run  along  two 
or  three  days,  an'  one  o'  the  train  boys  on  the  Chicago  'n' 
Alton  told  Nat  Shaffer  he  seen  Luelly  Burns  on  the  evenin, 
express,  an1  she  said  she  was  goin'  out  to  San  Francisky. 
When  I  heard  it — you  hain't  got  no  childern,  hev  ye,  doctor  ?. 
— well,  I  don't  know's  I  kin  tell  you,  but  I  felt  just  as  if 
some  one  hed  walked  up  to  me  an'  cut  the  heart  right  out  o' 
my  body  an'  flung  it  down  on  the  pavement  careless  like, 
an'  said  :  '  Now  walk  off,  will  ye,  an'  be  a  man.' 

"  I  went  over  to  the  livery  stable,  an'  told  Dick.  He  was  in 
the  harness-room,  mendin'  a  bridle.  He  went  on  fixin'  it 
kind  o'  nervous,  an'  didn't  look  up. 

"• '  There's  nobody  cares  for  her  but  us,  Dick,'  says  I  ;  '  we 
must  hunt  her  up.' 

"  Then  he  got  up,  an'  let  everything  fall,  an'  I  could  see  how 
gray  an'  unnat'ral  his  face  was. 

" '  Hunt  'er  up  ! '  says  he,  kind  o'  low  an'  hard.  l  Do  you 
know  what  yer  talkin' about,  man  !  Can't  ye  understand — 
don't  ye  know  ?     Damn  it,  I  thought  shfc  loved  me  ! ' 


"  I  jest  turned  around,  an1  kind  o'  pulled  myself  home. 
Everything  was  as  still  as  death.  I  went  into  the  kitchen 
an'  sat  down.  It  began  to  git  dusk,  but  somehow  I  couldn't 
git  up.  Luelly"s  every-day  hat  an'  shawl  was  hangin'  up 
straight  before  me.  There  was  a  needle  with  a  white  thread 
in  it  stickin'  in  the  table-cover,  an'  her  thimble  was  a  settin' 
alongside  of  it.  I  didn't  hev  no  money  to  start  off  on  a  long 
trip.  It  seemed  kind  o'  right  that  it  kep'  gettin'  darker  an' 
darker.  I  don't  think  I  b'lieved  it  'ud  ever  be  light  again. 
By  'n'  by  somebody  rapped,  an'  I  lit  a  candle,  an'  opened  the 
door.  Dick  came  in,  an'  walked  across  the  room,  an'  laid 
somethin'  on  the  table.  He  looked  a  good  deal  older,  but 
his  mouth  wan't  so  set. 

" '  I  reckon  I  was  a  little  hard  this  afternoon,  Popcorn,' 
says  he  ;  '  you're  her  father,  an'  you  ought  to  go.  I  thought 
like  enough  ye  hedn't  much  ready  money.  You  needn't  mind 
about  it.     I  hain't  no  use  for  it — now.' 

"  He  started  to  the  door,  an'  then  came  back.  '  May  I 
have  that?'  says  he,  pointin'  to  Luelly's  thimble. 

" '  Lord,  yes  !  Take  it  along,  Dick,'  says  I,  fcr  I  felt 
cheerfuller  right  away  ;  '  an'  don't  you  fret.  I'll  find  her,  or 
my  name  ain't  Popcorn  Burns.' 

"  So  I  came  right  out  here,  an'  I've  been  here  ever  since. 
I  don't  quite  understand  it.  Luelly  'd  learned  the  milliner 
trade,  but  I  didn't  'low  she'd  saved  up  money  to  fetch  her  so 
far  ;  but  that  '11  be  straightened  out  when  I  find  her.  I  keep 
watch  o'  the  bunnet  shops,  an'  walk  about  a  good  deal  on 
Sundays,  but  I  count  most  on  the  popcorn.  She's  heard  me 
say  that  verse  o'  poetry  ever  since  she  kin  remember  ;  there 
ain't  much  danger  but  she'll  know  it  when  she  hears  it.  I'm 
pretty  certain  to  find  her  ;  don't  you  think  so,  doctor  ?  " 

"You  found  me,  and  I  hadn't  heard  it  for  fifteen  years. 
Yes  ;  if  she  is  in  San  Francisco,  I  think  you  will  find  her." 

"  Oh,  she  is  bound  to  be  here.  Ed  Ramsey — he's  the  train- 
boy — he  knowed  her  like  his  own  sister.  He  talked  to  her 
quite  a  spell.  But,  Lord  !  doctor,  I've  run  on  here  till  I'm 
'iraid  you've  missed  your  dinner.  It  was  seein'  Dick's  name 
in  the  paper  started  me  ;  I  hope  you'll  overlook  it." 

He  got  up,  pulling  his  old  hat  forward  and  slipping  the 
empty  basket  on  his  crippled  arm,  with  his  customary  brisk, 
business-like  air. 

"  I  had  entirely  forgotten  the  time,"  said  I,  "  and  I  am  very 
glad  you  forgot  it.  I  wish  I  could  think  of  something.  I 
may  be  able  to  after  a  white.  Yi.u  must  tell  me,  if  there  is 
anything  I  can  do." 

"Thank  ye,  doctor.  I, don't  reckon  there  is  much  else  to 
be  done  ;  but  I  feel  hopefuller  a'ready,  just  from  talkin' it 
over.  Good  evenin',  doctor.  Oh,  we  will  find  her.  I  don't 
think  there's  any  doubt  about  that — good  evenin'!" 

I  did  make  two  or  three  suggestions,  which  resulted  in 
nothing,  except,  perhaps,  to  assure  him  of  my  good  will. 

One  day  I  found  him  in  a  new  place,  on  Post  Street. 

"  Yes,  I've  moved,"  he  said,  as  I  made  my  customary  pur- 
chase. "  I  kind  o!  hated  to  leave  the  customers  round 
yonder,  'specially  the  old  chap  I  pointed  out  to  you  one 
evenin';  but  he's  took  to  comin'  this  way  now,  so  thats  all 
right.  Yes,  they  come  an'  stuck  up  some  flarin'  pictures 
round  there  ;  women  standin'  on  tiptoe  without  any  panta- 
lettes on,  and  kind  o'  parasols  for  dresses,  an'  I  didn't  like 
'em.  I  reckon  there's  women  acts  that  way,  poor  things  ! 
Maybe  it's  foolish,  but  I  can't  help  thinkin'  they  was  some- 
body's babies  oncet,  and  twisted  their  hands  all  up  in  some- 
body's whiskers  ;  besides,  I  like  this  place  a  good  deal  bet- 
ter. There's  a  milliner-shop  at  the  corner,  an'  them  things 
growin'  in  that  winder  is  kind  o'  home  like.  Them  Chiney 
asters  now  ;  Luelly  planted  a  row  o'  them  in  the  front  yard, 
an'  they  bloomed  right  along  till  frost.  You  don't  have  much 
frost  here,  they  say,  doctor — queer,  ain't  it  ? — Five  cents 
apiece,  miss  ;  fresh  and  crisp  ;  white  as  snow  ;  but  there's  a 
drop  o'  good,  red  blood  in  every  grain  ;  they'll  make  your 
cheeks  like  roses.  Have  it  in  yer  basket?  That's  right; 
thank  ye.     '  Here  I  stand,  a  A7tal  wreck  ! ''  " 

During  the  alternate  rain  and  sunshine  of  the  winter 
that  followed,  the  first  of  the  graces  ceased  to  be  person- 
ated to  me  by  a  white-robed  maiden  of  faultless  beauty 
and  seraphic  upward  gaze,  and  became  the  stoutly- 
built  figure  of  an  old  man,  maimed  in  body  and  soul,  but 
making  no  sign.  Heard  at  a  distance,  his  cry  grew  to  have 
a  thousand  weird  meanings.  I  thought  of  Orpheus  in  Hades, 
of  Rachel,  of  all  the  martyrs  who  have  died  with  songs  upon 
their  lips.  I  often  found  myself  wondering  how  the  homely 
words  would  fall  upon  the  ear  of  a  poor  wanderer  at  night- 
fall, lonesome  with  the  cruel  lonesomeness  of  hurrying,  indif- 
ferent crowds.  Do  you  wonder  that  I  came  to  regard  him 
with  a  tender  reverence,  which  grew  more  tender  with  the 
failure  of  his  search  ? 

One  evening,  on  entering  my  office,  I  found  a  stranger 
there — one  of  those  prematurely  commercial  lads,  born  to 
speculation  as  the  sparks  fly  upward.  He  had  an  empty 
basket  on  his  arm,  pushed  very  high  up,  however,  that  it 
might  in  no  way  impede  that  member  in  the  conveyance  of 
popcorn  from  his  pocket  to  his  mouth.  He  eyed  me  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  is  accustomed  to  sharpers. 

"  Er  you  Doctor  Blanchard  ? " 

"Yes," 

"D'ye  know  the  p'prielor  o'  this?"  nodding  over  his 
shoulder  toward  the  basket. 

"Yes,  I  think  I  do." 

He  waited  a  little,  watching  me  shrewdly,  as  if  to  see  that 
I  did  not  waver  before  stating  his  errand. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


"My  name's  Cheek.  He  's  my  boss,"  nodding  again  to- 
ward the  basket,  "  I'm  'feard  he's  a  goner  I  "    ■ 

I  questioned  my  guide,  as  he  plied  his  small  legs  in  an 
effort  to  keep  pace  with  me  through  the  streets,  but  he  knew 
very  little  about  it. 

"  I  wasn't  there,"  he  said.  "  I  shell  the  corn  an'  'tend  to 
the  poppin'.  P'liceman  said  he  jerked  some  little  scrub  out 
from  under  a  truck,  an'  got  hurt  hisself.  That's  jest  like  'im. 
He  picked  me  up  fer  dead  oncet.  That's  the  way  we  got  ter 
be  pardners.  Don't'pay  ter  go  round  savin'  hoodlums  ;  yer 
don't  git  no  thanks  ;  but  the  boss  has  stood  by  me,  an'  I 
mean  ter  stan'  by  the  boss." 

We  found  him  at  last  in  a  plain  but  not  uncomfortable 
room  on  Commercial  Street.  His  eyes  were  closed,  but  he 
opened  them  when  I  put  my  hand  on  his  wrist,  with  a  smile 
that  hurt  me  worse  than  a  groan. 

"Cheeky,  why  don't  ye  git  the  doctor  a  chair?  I  guess 
I'm  a  total  wreck  for  certain  this  time,  doctor." 

With  the  byno  means  contemptible  assistance  of  his  "  pard- 
ner,"  I  did  all  that  lay  in  my  power  for  the  poor  fellow's  com- 
fort, and  then  sat  down  to  watch  by  him  till  morning. 
Cheek  hung  about  my  chair  anxiously. 

"  D'ye  think  we'll  pull  'im  through,  doctor  ? " 

"  I  hope  so.  my  boy." 

"  I'm  a  goin'  to  shell  the  corn  for  to-morrer,  doctor,"  he 
announced,  in  a  low  voice  ;  "  the  business  can't  stop  because 
the  boss's  laid  up.  What's  the  use  o'  havin'  a  pardner  ef  he 
can't  run  the  shop  when  yer  sick?" 

I  watched  his  queer  little  figure  at  work  in  a  shadowy  cor- 
ner of  the  room  until  nature  got  the  better  of  industry,  and 
he  flung  himself  on  his  cot  and  fell  asleep.  The  hours 
dragged  on  till  midnight.  I  hardly  think  I  dozed  in  my 
chair,  and  yet  I  certainly  heard  no  noise  until  she  opened 
the  door  and  stood  before  me  in  the  half  light.  I  shall 
never  forget  it  while  I  live.  She  was  holding  her  heavy 
cloak  together  with  one  hand,  but  it  had  parted  below,  and 
I  could  see  the  shameless  stage  dress,  the  glittering  finer)-, 
the  gilt,  the  spangles,  and  above  it  all  the  girlish  face,  whose 
terrible  reality  of  suffering  not  even  the  sickening  disfigure- 
ment of  paint  could  hide. 

Before  I  could  stop  her  she  had  crossed  the  room,  and 
bent  over  her  fathers  pillow. 

He  opened  his  eyes,  but  there  was  no  intelligence  in  them. 

"You've  got  home  from  the  sociable,  hev  yer,  Luelly? 
Did  ye  hev  a  good  time?" 

She  flung  herself  sobbing  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed, 
with  a  low,  heart-broken  cry. 

"  If  he  dies  I  want  you  to  kill  me,  doctor.  You'd  ought 
to,  for  I'll  be  a  murderer  1  And  he  was  always  so  good  to 
me!  Oh,  I  wish  I'd 'a' died  when  I  was  good!  It'll  kill 
him  to  know  it.  You  won't  tell  him — you  mustn't  tell  him, 
doctor.  I  didn't  mean  to  leave  him.  I  didn't  mean  to  be  so 
bad.  He — the  man— he  said  his  folks  lived  out  here,  and 
we'd  be  married,  and  I  could  send  for  pa  ;  and  then — oh,  I 
can't  tell  you,  doctor  !  I  thought  I  had  to  live.  I  didn't 
know  it  was  better  to  starve,  and  nobody  told  me.  Oh,  doc- 
tor, you  must  make  him  well,  and  I'll  go  away,  and  he  won't 
know,  and  I  can  watch  him.  It  was  so  liard  to  keep  away 
from  him,  but  I  was  afraid  he'd  find  out.  I  got  somebody  to 
watch  him  ;  and  to  think  I  was  DANXING  when  they  came 
for  me  !  Oh,  doctor,  promise  me  you'll  make  him  well — 
won't  you  promise  me  ?  " 

I  laid  my  hand  on  her  shoulder  heavily. 

"  Hush,  child,"  I  said. 

The  sufferer  moved  uneasily  and  opened  his  eyes. 

"  Wasn't  somebody  —  talking  —  doctor  ? " 

"  Yes,  Popcorn,"  I  answered,  quietly,  "  I  have  good  news 
for  you.  Your  daughter  is  here,  but  you  mustn't  try  to  talk 
to  her.     She  is  crying  because  you  are  hurt." 

I  raised  his  hand  and  laid  it  on  her  hair.  She  drew  her- 
self along  the  bedside  and  nestled  her  poor,  young  cheek 
close  to  nisi  . 

"  I'm  here,  pa.  Your  little  girl's  here.  Don  t  you  know 
me?"  .     .   _,.  , 

"  Luelly,  I  knowed  I'd  find  you.  I  promised  Dick  so. 
Dick,  he's  back  home  a  waitin'  for  you,  Luelly." 

"  Yes  pa." 

"  You'  must  go  back— I'm  goin'  t'other  way— myself— but 
that's  all  right.  Dick's  doin'  well— he'll  take  care  o'  you— 
you  can  give  up — your  trade — Luelly." 

"  Oh,  yes,  father,  yes  !  "  The  words  were  one  long,  shud- 
dering sob.  .       .. 

She  moved  her  arm,  and  some  bauble  on  her  wrist  tinkled 
like  the  sound  of  bells  in  a  far-away  pasture. 

"  They're  singin'  over  to  the  Baptis'  Church,  Luelly,  some- 
thing about— a  shepherd.  It  must  be  nigh  bed-time.  Don't 
fret,  child — it's — all— right." 

The  room  grew  suddenly,  painfully  still.  The  young  girl 
raised  her  head  presently,  and  looked  at  me  with  wide,  tear- 
less eyes. 

"  He's  gone,  doctor,  and  I'm  to  blame  ;  but  I  loved  him, 
and,  oh,  I'm  glad  he'll  never  know  !  " 

******** 

The  other  day  I  got  a  letter  bearing  the  Beacham  post- 
mark.    This  paragraph  in  it  interested  me  greatly  : 

"  I  have  been  married  to  Dick  more  than  a  year,  and  we 
have  the  cunningest  little  baby  you  ever  saw  ;  and  we  call 
him  Popcorn  Blanchard  Perry  for  you  and  father.  I  am  go- 
ing to  send  you  his  picture  in  this,  and  Dick's  and  mine.  Do 
the  things  grow  nice  on  father's  grave  ?  Cheek  came  all  the 
way  home  with  me,  just  as  you  told  him,  and  Dick  says  he's 
splendid  with  the  horses.  We  all  talk  about  father,  and  we 
think  the  baby  looks  like  him." 

I  have  the  pictures  on  the  table  before  me.  And  the  letter  ? 
I  took  it  out  to  a  grave  on  the  hillside  and  drew  aside  some 
of  the  sun-warmed  turf,  and  laid  it  over  my  dead  friend's 
heart.  Was  that  a  strange  thing  for  a  middle-aged  medical 
man  to  do  ?    Perhaps  it  was. 

December,  1SS1.  Margaret  Collier  Graham. 


PRACTICAL  JOKES. 


And  the  Congenital  Idiots  who  are  in  the  Habit  of  Playing:  Them. 


Letters  received  in  Hartford  from  the  Chinese  students 
recently  ordered  home  say  that  on  arriving  in  Shanghai  they 
were  sent  to  confinement  in  a  remote  part  of  the  town,  the 
government's  intention  apparently  being  to  examine  them  as 
to  their  belief  or  disbelief  of  Christianity  before  they  had  a 
chance  to  scatter  through  the  country.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  none  of  them  had  been  much  inclined  toward  the 
"'  ristian  religion  while  in  Hartford. 


"Not  the  least  curious  thing  about  the  attractive  subject 
of  practical  joking,"  says  the  New  York  World,  "  is,  that 
whenever,  through  the  stupidity  or  brutality  of  a  humorous 
ruffian,  a  person  is  killed  or  disfigured  for  life,  the  newspa- 
pers chronicle  the  occurrence  under  the  heading,  '  A  Warn- 
ing to  Practical  Jokers.'  If  the  wag  had  been  maimed  or 
slain,  or  if  the  neighbors  had  flogged  him  or  lynched  him, 
then  there  would  have  been  some  excuse  for  the  head-line. 
The  practical  joker's  doings  take  a  wide  range,  and  are  per- 
formed at  the  expense  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  Thus 
in  January  last,  Mr.  W.  T.  Timmons,  of  South  Carolina, 
having  been  rejected  by  his  sensible  sweetheart,  undertook 
to  move  her  heart  by  writing  a  letter  to  the  press  in  another 
person's  name,  announcing  that  his  lifeless  body  had  been 
found  at  Adam's  Run.  The  only  person  seriously  affected 
was  his  brother,  who  instantly  bought  a  coffin  at  Charleston, 
and  traveled  to  the  spot  to  discover  the  hoax.  In  Chicago, 
the  other  day,  a  merry  lawyer  gave  a  saloon-keeper,  who 
prided  himself  on  his  exactness  in  financial  affairs,  a  two- 
dollar  bill,  received  a  one-dollar  bill  in  change,  then  showed 
the  artist  another  two-dollar  greenback,  and  went  off  feigning 
exultation.  All  went  well  till  on  his  next  visit  he  gave  the 
saloon-keeper  a  five-dollar  bill,  and  the  saloon-keeper  kept 
the  dollar  out  of  it.  In  New  York,  on  election  night,  a  jovial 
politician,  desirous  of  amusing  himself  at  the  expense  of  a 
saloon-keeper  who  claims  to  rival  any  bank  cashier  in  the  de- 
tection of  counterfeits,  undertook,  for  the  delectation  of  a  party 
of  friends,  to  'ring  in'  a  bad  V  on  the  busy  Boniface,  and 
was  horrined  when,  ere  the  bill  had  fairly  touched  the  coun- 
ter, another  barkeeper  caught  it  up,  saying  he  '  wanted 
change  for  a  ten,'  and  paid  it  out  to  a  fourth  party.  The  late 
Count  Bellavitis,  an  eminent  mathematician  of  Padua,  some 
time  before  his  death  prepared  a  letter  to  a  friend  at  Rome, 
informing  this  friend  that  the  writer  had  just  died.  Count 
Bellavitis  left  a  space  in  the  strange  epistle  for  the  date  to 
be  inserted,  and  had  instructions  prepared  for  his  executors 
that  when  he  died  the  day  was  to  be  filled  in  and  the  letter 
sent  to  its  destination.  The  instructions  were  faithfully 
obeyed  and  the  grim  joke  was  completed,  and  the  first  inti- 
mation the  Roman  friend  had  of  the  death  of  Count  Bella- 
vitis was  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  him  stating  the  fact. 
A  facetious  young  lady  of  Philadelphia  once  issued  a  hun- 
dred or  more  invitations  to  dinner  in  the  name  of  one  of 
Mr.  Childs'  near  neighbors — skillfully  arranging  the  list  of 
invitations  so  as  to  include  fifty  assorted  pairs  of  mortal 
enemies — and  then  kindly  ordered  a  magnificent  dinner  from 
a  restaurant  for  the  occasion.  A  decidedly  sensational  prac- 
tical joke  was  perpetrated  in  Brazil  on  the  occasion  of  the 
introduction  of  a  new  safety-brake,  Dom  Pedro,  who  was 
on  the  train,  being  an  accomplice.  At  one  part  of  the  line, 
where  it  passes  through  a  cutting  bounded  by  rocks,  a  gigan- 
tic construction  of  lath  and  canvas,  painted  to  represent  a 
mass  of  fallen  rocks,  was  placed  on  the  rail  so  that  the  driver 
would  catch  sight  of  it  just  as  he  rounded  a  curve.  He  did, 
and  stopped  the  train  in  a  hurry,  so  that  both  the  joke  and 
the  trial  were  successful.  But  suppose  he  had  jumped  off? 
When  the  steamer  Potosi  left  Plymouth  recently  for 
Australia  a  practical  joker  cried  out,  '  Man  overboard  ! ' 
A  life-boat  was  lowered,  but  the  falls  became  entangled, 
and  five  men  were  plunged  into  the  water,  two  being 
drowned.  At  Linthwaite,  England,  John  Diskin,  a  boy  of 
sixteen,  thought  it  would  be  great  fun  to  scare  his  mate,  a 
lad  of  fifteen,  by  throwing  a  rope  round  his  neck,  and  put- 
ting the  end  of  it  round  the  machine  shaft.  The  object  of 
the  joke  was  dashed  to  pieces.  At  Chicago,  Mr.  M.  B. 
Gould,  a  prominent  business  man,  resolved  to  scare  the  jan- 
itor by  overturning  things  in  his  room  and  hiding  in  the 
closet.  While  he  was  chuckling  with  a  companion  over  the 
success  of  their  stratagem,  the  janitor  fired  through  the 
door  and  killed  him.  There  died  at  the  Indiantown  (N.  B.) 
Asylum,  last  winter,  Miss  Clara  Bagnall,  a  young  lady  upon 
whom  a  waggish  caller  pounced  one  evening,  arrayed  en 
diable.  She  fell  in  a  fit,  and  became  a  raving  maniac.  In 
Robeson  County,  North  Carolina,  recently,  little  James  Phil- 
lips's young  friends  undertook  to  cure  him  of  being  'scary' 
by  visiting  the  house  during  his  parents'  absence,  trying  the 
doors,  etc.  The  fright  killed  him.  At  Dennison,  Ohio,  an 
American  humorist  gave  a  little  girl  two  railroad  torpedoes, 
telling  her  they  were  candy  packages  to  be  opened  with  a 
hammer.  She  lost  both  eyes  in  opening  them.  At  Bombay, 
in  October,  a  schoolboy,  came  behind  a  young  companion, 
put  his  hands  over  his  friend's  eyes,  and  bade  him 'guess 
who  it  was.'  The  boy  struggled  to  escape,  the  joker  tight- 
ened his  grasp,  and  the  victim  was  fairly  'gouged,'  the 
crystalline  lens  being  dislocated.  In  Brooklyn,  the  favorite 
joke  is  stretching  a  line  across  the  street  to  catch  passers  in 
the  evening  under  the  chin.  After  a  girl  had  been  thrown 
down,  and  had  suffered  a  fracture  of  the  skull,  the  authori- 
ties took  action,  and  the  next  offender  was  fined  five  dollars. 
'  I  will  shoot  you,  I  believe,  Ham,'  said  a  playful  young 
lady  of  Matagorda  County,  Texas,  to  Mr.  Hamilton  Rugley, 
pointing  a  pistol  at  him.  The  ball  struck  him  in  the  throat  and 
killed  him.  (P.  S. — She  did  not  know  it  was  loaded.)  In 
New  Jersey  the  careless  handling  of  firearms,  where  it  re- 
sults in  death,  is  an  offense  subjecting  the  offender  to  trial 
for  manslaughter.  In  the  case  of  the  State  against  Hardie, 
the  defendant  was  held  guilty  of  manslaughter  for  killing  a 
woman  in  attempting  to  frighten  her  with  a  pistol,  he  sup- 
posed to  be  unloaded.  The  cases  of  Fenton,  Powell,  Roane, 
Martin,  Waters,  Conrahy,  and  others  might  be  quoted,  but 
that  of  Ewington  will  suffice,  where  certain  mad  wags 
banked  a  drunken  man  up  with  straw  and  threw7  hot  coals 
on  it,  burning  him  to  death.  The  verdict  was  manslaughter, 
the  court  charging  that  if  they  really  intended  any  serious 
injury,  though  not  to  kill  the  deceased,  it  was  murder  ;  but  if 
the  intention  was  only  to  frighten  him  in  sport,  it  was  man- 
slaughter. The  last  '  warning  to  practical  jokers '■  to  be 
quoted  is  a  warning  of  the  right  sort.  At  Aosta,  a  conscript 
who  was  going  on  guard  was  entertained  by  a  predecessor 
with  a  story  of  the  wehr-wolf  beast  that  had  appeared  to 
himself.  Then  the  jester  put  on  a  blanket,  and  crept  up  to 
the  post,  growling  in  onjinous  fashion.  The  unfortunate  con- 
script was  so  terrified  that  he  presented  his  rifle  and  blew  off 
the  humorist's  head." 


THE    WESTERN    HUMORISTS. 


A  Matter  of  Economy. 

It  is  now  the  choice  season  of  the  year  when  the  man  of 
the  house  proceeds  to  get  a  barrel  of  apples  down  cellar 
alone.  He  always  swears  he  will  never  do  it  again,  but 
when  the  year  has  rolled  around,  he  forgets  his  promise  and 
rashly  shows  off  his  muscle,  just  the  same  as  he  did  before. 

The  man  who  gets  a  barrel  of  apples  down  cellar  is  either 
a  professional  barrel-shover,  with  sinews  like  a  hotel  tender  - 
loin,  or  else  he  is  a  natural  and  professional  fool. 

Having  divided  humanity  into  the  two  classes,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  discuss  the  professional  fool. 

He  gets  around  behind  the  barrel  on  the  cellar  stairs,  so 
that  if  anything  breaks  he  will  get  the  benefit.  Then  he 
asks  his  wife  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  with  a  light, 
ostensibly  so  that  he  can  see,  but  in  reality  so  that  he  can 
show  her  what  a  young  Hercules  he  is.  The  young  Hercu- 
les and  professional  fool  then  carefully  sets  the  chine  of  the 
barrel  on  his  largest  and  most  mellow  toe.  He  swears  softly 
to  himself,  and  then  gives  the  barrel  a  vicious  jerk  that 
jams  his  nose  into  the  head  of  the  barrel  and  skins  the  en- 
tire front  of  his  legs.  This  maddens  him  so  that  he  under- 
takes to  throw  the  whole  barrel  over  his  head  into  the  potato 
bin.  This  move  is  only  partially  successful,  and  when  his 
wife  and  two  of  the  neighbors  roll  the  barrel  from  his  re- 
mains at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  an  awful  sight  meets  their 
gaze.  The  young  Hercules  has  his  head  in  the  plum  jam,  and 
his  feet  mixed  up  with  the  pickled  peaches.  In  his  fall  he 
has  knocked  off  the  faucet  of  the  five-gallon  coal-oil  can, 
and  the  oil  is  running  into  his  ear.  Most  of  the  apples  have 
rolled  out  of  the  barrel,  and  are  bathed  in  kerosene.  Kero- 
sene gives  a  rich  aromatic  flavor  to  fruit  that  can  not  be  suc- 
cessfully imitated.  Sometimes  in  letting  a  barrel  of  apples 
down  stairs,  the  stair  breaks  and  lets  the  man  down  through. 
But  that  makes  no  difference.  The  man  always  falls  under 
the  barrel,  and  when  it  strikes  him  across  the  stomach,  the 
low,  sad  sigh  that  he  pours  out  on  the  silent  air  sounds  like 
the  remarks  made  by  the  baby  elephant  when  the  trick  mule 
kicked  him  just  below  the  thorax  and  about  due  south  of  the 
liver-pad. — Bill  Nye's  Boomerang. 


A  Colorado  Primer. 

I. — Is  this  an  Ass  ?  No,  this  is  the  Editor  of  a  paper  at 
Central  City.  Oh,  what  a  Mistake?  No,  my  Child,  the 
Mistake  was  a  Natural  one.  You  would  not  insult  an  Ass, 
Would  You? 

II. — See  the  Wasp.  He  has  pretty  yellow  Stripes  around 
his  Body,  and  a  Darning  Needle  in  his  Tail.  If  You  Will 
Pat  the  Wasp  upon  his  Tail  we  will  Give  You  a  Nice  Picture 
Book. 

III. — Is  this  not  a  Mule  ?  Tickle  his  Heel  and  See.  Yes, 
it  is  a  Mule.  You  had  better  Send  for  a  Doctor  and  a  Min- 
ister. If  it  had  been  a  Piano  instead  of  a  Mule  you  would 
not  Have  to  Wear  yourself  in  a  Sling  for  the  next  Six  Months. 
Do  you  wish  it  had  Been  a  Piano  ? 

IV. — This  picture  is  of  an  Editor  Sneaking  down  an  Alley. 
The  Man  on  the  Sidewalk  is  a  Jeweler.  The  Editor  Owes 
him  Eight  Thousand  Dollars  for  Diamonds.  That  is  Why 
the  Editor  sneaks  down  the  Alley,  instead  of  Meetinggthe 
Jeweler.     Would  you  Like  to  be  an  Editor? 

V.— See  the  Wind  Mill.  It  is  a  Pretty  Sight.  It  has  Sails 
that  go  Round  and  Round,  and  Make  a  Noise  like  the  Whir- 
ring of  a  bird's  wings.  The  Wind  Mill  Looks  Sad.  It  has 
had  Hard  Luck.  It  used  to  be  a  Politician,  and  Furnish 
Enthusiasm  for  Arapahoe  County  Campaigns.  But  Wind 
will  not  Run  a  Campaign,  and  so  the  Wind  Mill  lost  its  Job. 
And  now  it  Stands  out  on  a  Bleak  Prairie,  and  Hauls  Water 
out  of  the  Cold,  hard  Earth  for  a  living.  Any  Kind  of  Hon- 
est Labor  is  awful  Rough  on  a  Politician,  but  Having  Any- 
thing to  Do  with  Water  breaks  him  All  Up. 

VI. — What  a  Nice  Bird  this  is.  It  is  a  Parrot,  See  it 
Stand  on  its  Perch  by  its  Beak,  while  its  Legs  kind  of  Lay 
around  Loose  in  the  Air.  Will  the  Parrot  swear?  Just 
pull  his  Tail  and  See.  Oh,  what  a  Profane  Bird.  The  Lady 
should  not  teach  her  Parrot  to  Swear,  because  when  the 
Preacher  comes  he  will  Feel  Bad  about  it.  Would  you  like 
a  little  Wax  Finger?  Then  put  your  hand  in  the  Parrot's 
Mouth  and  let  him  Fondle  it  Awhile.  The  Doctor  will  see 
you  Later. 

VII. — The  Peach  is  Hard  and  Green.  He  is  waiting  for 
a  Child  to  Come  along  and  Eat  him.  When  he  gets  into 
the  Child's  little  Stomach,  he  will  Make  things  Hot  for  the 
Child.  The  Child  Who  eats  the  Peach  will  be  an  Angel 
before  he  Gets  a  chance  to  Eat  another.  If  there  were  no 
green  Peaches,  there  would  not  be  so  many  Children's  Sizes 
of  Gold  Harps  in  Heaven. 

VIII. — Behold  the  Printer.  He  is  Hunting  for  a  Pickup  of 
half  a  Line.  He  has  Been  hunting  for  Two  Hours.  He 
could  have  Set  the  half  line  in  twenty  Seconds,  but  it  is  a 
Matter  of  Principle  with  him  never  to  Set  what  he  Can  pick 
up.  The  Printer  has  a  Hard  time.  He  has  to  set  type  all 
night  and  Play  pedro  for  the  Beer  all  Day.  We  would  Like 
to  Be  a  Printer,  were  it  not  for  the  Night  Work. 

IX. — Here  we  have  an  Oyster.  It  is  going  to  a  Church 
Fair.  When  it  gets  to  the  Fair  it  will  Swim  around  in  a  big 
Kettle  of  Warm  Water.  A  Lady  will  Stir  it  with  a  Spoon, 
and  Sell  the  Warm  Water  for  Two  Bits  a  pint.  Then  the 
Oyster  will  move  on  to  the  next  Fair.  In  this  Way  the 
Oyster  will  visit  all  the  Church  Fairs  in  town,  and  Bring  a 
great  many  Dollars  into  the  Treasury.  The  Oyster  goes  a 
great  Way  in  a  Good  Cause. 

X. — This  sorry  Spectacle  is  a  Plumber.  He  is  ragged, 
and  Cold,  and  Hungry.  He  is  Very,  vTSry  Poor.  When  you 
See  Him  Next  Spring  he  Will  be  Very,  very  Rich,  wear  Dia- 
monds and  Broadcloth.  His  wife  takes  in  washing  now, 
but  She  will  be  able  to  Move  in  the  First  Circles  by  the  Time 
the  weather  turns  Warmer  and  the  Pansies  Bloom  again. 

XI. — Here  is  a  Castle.  It  is  the  Home  of  an  Editor.  It 
has  Stained  Glass  windows  and  Mahogany  stairways.  In 
front  of  the  Castle  is  a  Park.  Is  it  not  sweet?  The  lady  in 
the  Park  is  the  editor's  wife.  She  wears  a  Costly  robe  of 
Velvet  trimmed  with  Gold  Lace,  and  there  are  Pearls  and 
Rubies  in  her  hair.  The  editor  sits  on  the  front  stoop  smok- 
ing a  Havana  Cigar.  His  little  Children  are  playing  with 
diamond  Marbles  on  the  Tesselated  Floor.  The  editor  can 
afford  to  Live  in  Style.  He  gets  Seventy-Five  Dollars  a  month 
Wages. — Denver  Tribune. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    COMMUNE    TURCO. 


A  War  Sketch  from  the  French  of  Alphonse  Daudet 


AN    OLD    FAVORITE. 


He  was  a  little  drummer  belonging  to  the  native  sharp- 
shooters. His  name  was  Kadour.  He  came  from  the  tribe 
of  Djendel,  and  was  one  of  the  handful  of  Turcos  who  had 
thrown  themselves  into  Paris  in  the  train  of  the  army  of 
Vinoy.  He  had  gone  through  the  entire  campaign  from 
Wissembourg  to  Champigny,  darting  over  the  fields  of  battle 
like  a  storm-bird,  with  his  iron  drumsticks  and  his  derbonka, 
(Arab  drum,)  so  quickly,  so  restlessly,  that  the  balls  could 
not  hit  him.  But  when  the  winter  came  on,  this  little  piece 
of  African  bronze,  reddened  in  the  fire  of  cannister  shot, 
was  unable  to  bear  the  nights  of  guard  duty  and  motionless- 
ness  in  the  snow  ;  so,  one  January  morning,  they  found  him 
on  the  bank  of  the  Marne,  twisted  by  the  cold  and  with  his 
feet  frozen.  He  remained  a  long  while  in  the  hospital.  It 
was  there  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time. 

Sad  and  patient,  like  a  sick  hound,  the  Turco  looked 
around  him  with  great,  gentle  eyes.  When  addressed,  he 
smiled  and  showed  his  teeth.  This  was  all  he  could  do,  for 
our  language  was  unknown  to  him,  and  he  with  difficulty 
spoke  the  Sabir,  that  Algerian  dialect  composed  of  Proven- 
cal Italian  and  Arabic,  made  up  of  variegated  words  gath- 
ered like  shells  all  along  the  Latin  seas. 

To  amuse  himself,  Kadour  had  only  his  derbonka.  From 
time  to  time,  when  he  grew  too  impatient,  it  was  brought  to 
his  bed,  and  he  was  permitted  to  play  on  it,  but  not  too 
loudly,  because  of  the  other  sick  men.  Then  his  poor  dark 
face,  so  dull,  so  faded-looking  amid  the  yellow  daylight  and 
the  sombre  winter  landscape  visible  without,  grew  animated, 
grimaced,  and  followed  all  the  phases  of  the  music.  Now 
he  sounded  the  charge,  and  the  flash  of  his  white  teeth  gave 
place  to  wild  laughter;  now  his  eye  moistened  at  some  Mus- 
sulman strain  ;  his  nostrils  dilated,  and  amid  the  nauseous 
odor  of  the  hospital,  the  vials,  and  the  compresses,  he  again 
saw  the  groves  of  Blidah,  loaded  with  oranges,  and  the 
young  Moorish  girls  coming  from  the  bath,  enveloped  in 
white,  and  perfumed  with  vervain. 

Two  months  passed  thus.  Many  things  had  happened  in 
Paris  during  those  two  months,  but  Kadour  suspected  noth- 
ing. He  heard  the  returning  army,  weary  and  disarmed, 
pass  beneath  his  windows  ;  later  he  heard  the  cannon 
dragged  about,  rolled  from  morning  until  evening  ;  then  the 
tocsin,  the  cannonade.  He  understood  nothing  of  all  this, 
except  that  the  war  was  yet  in  progress,  and  that  he  could  now 
join  the  fray,  since  his  limbs  were  cured.  He  departed,  his 
drum  on  his  back,  in  quest  of  his  company.  He  did  not 
search  long.  Some  communists  who  were  passing  took  him 
to  the  place.  After  much  questioning,  as  he  could  draw 
nothing  from  him  but  unintelligible  phrases,  the  general  in 
command  gave  him  ten  francs  and  an  omnibus  horse,  and 
attached  him  to  his  staff". 

There  was  a  little  of  everything  in  those  staffs  of  the  com- 
mune— red  coats,  Polish  cloaks,  Hungarian  jackets,  marines' 
blouses,  gold,  velvet,  spangles,  and  lace.  With  his  blue  vest, 
embroidered  with  yellow,  his  turban  and  his  derbonka,  the 
Turco  completed  the  masquerade.  Filled  with  joy  at  finding 
himself  in  such  fine  company,  intoxicated  by  the  sunlight, 
the  cannonade,  the  noise  of  the  streets,  the  confusion  of 
weapons  and  uniforms,  persuaded,  in  addition,  that  it  was 
the  war  against  Prussia  which  was  continuing  with  he  knew 
not  what  accession  of  life  and  freedom,  this  unconscious 
deserter  joined  innocently  in  the  great  Parisian  riot,  and 
was  a  celebrity  of  the  moment.  Everywhere  upon  his  pas 
sage  the  communists  received  him  with  acclamations  and 
feted  him. 

Something,  however,  was  wanted  to  complete  Kadour's 
happiness.  He  wished  to  fight — to  make  the  powder  talk, 
So  one  morning  in  the  month  of  May,  the  Turco  was  awak- 
ened by  a  terrible  fusillade.  The  ministry  was  in  commo 
tion  ;  everybody  was  running,  fleeing.  Mechanically  he  did 
like  the  rest — leaped  upon  his  horse  and  followed  the  staff. 
The  streets  were  full  of  wild  bugle-blasts  and  battalions  flee 
ing  helter-skelter.  People  were  tearing  up  the  pavements 
and  erecting  barricades.  Evidently  something  extraordinary 
was  going  on.  The  nearer  one  approached  the  quay  the  more 
distinct  became  the  fusillade,  the  greater  the  tumult.  Upon 
the  Pont  de  la  Concorde  Kadour  lost  the  staff.  A  little  fur 
theron  his  horse  was  taken  from  him — it  was  for  a  kepi,  with 
eight  gold  cords,  in  a  great  hurry  to  go  to  see  what  was 
passing  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  In  a  state  of  fury,  the  Turco 
began  to  run  in  the  direction  of  the  conflict.  As  he  ran,  he 
loaded  his  chassepot  and  said,  between  his  teeth  :  "  Macach 
bono,  Brissieu  !"  as  in  his  view  it  was  the  Prussians  who 
had  just  entered  the  city.  Already  the  balls  whistled  about 
the  obelisk  and  among  the  foliage  of  the  Tuileries.  At  the 
barricade  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  the  avengers  of  Flourens 
hailed  him  :  "  Ho  !  Turco  !  Turco  !  "  But  twelve  of  them 
were  left,  and  Kadour  alone  was  worth  an  entire  army. 

Standing  upon  the  barricade,  proud  and  gaudy  as  a  flag, 
he  fought  with  leaps  and  cries  beneath  a  storm  of  cannister- 
shot.  At  one  moment  the  curtain  of  smoke  which  arose  from 
the  street  parted  a  little  between  two  cannonades  and  allowed 
him  to  see  he  red  pantaloons  massed  in  the  Champs-Elyse"es 
Then  everything  was  again  confused.  He  thought  he  had. 
been  mistaken,  and  made  his  powder  talk  in  its  loudest  tones. 
Suddenly  the  barricade  grew  silent.  The  Turco  did  not 
stir.  In  ambush,  ready  to  leap,  he  firmly  fixed  his  bayonet 
and  awaited  the  pointed  helmets.  The  line  arrived.  Amid 
the  hollow  tramp  of  the  charge  the  officers  called  out : 
"Surrender  !" 

For  a  moment  the  Turco  was  stupefied,  then  he  sprang 
forward,  his  gun  in  the  air. 

"  Bono,  bone  Francese  ! "  he  cried. 

Vaguely,  in  his  wild  way,  he  thought  that  this  was  the 
army  of  deliverance,  of  Faidherbe  or  Chanzy.     Hence,  how 
happy  he  was,  how  he  laughed  at  them,  showing  all  his  white 
teeth.     In  an  instant  the  barricade  was  stormed.     Kadour 
was  surrounded  and  seized. 
"  Show  your  gun." 
His  gun  was  still  warm. 
"  Show  your  hands." 

His  hands  were  black  with  powder.  The  Turco  showed 
them  proudly,  still  laughing.  Then  he  was  pushed  against 
a  wall,  and  crunch  went  a  bayonet ! 

He  died  without  understanding  why  they  killed  him. 


LETTERS    FROM   A    CONVENT. 


Juanita. 
Alone  here,  with  my  Christmas  cross  of  care; 

Hark,  how  the  winds  cry,  and  the  strong  clouds  weep ! 
This  room  is  desolate  —  the  grasping  air 

Seems  almost  Saxon  in  its  chilling  sweep. 

And  yet  the  blood  runs  fire  in  all  my  veins, 

While  a  fierce  storm,  whose  flood  I  can  not  stem, 

Of  swift  remembrances,  joys,  and  deep  pains, 
And  worship — like  to  that  at  Bethlehem 

By  wise  men  given  to  a  strange  young  face  — 

Streams  round  and  through  me  ;  till  I  shrink  to  find 

The  tempest  my  interpreter,  and  trace 

My  thoughts  in  plashing  rain  and  moaning  wind. 

My  dead  Ramon  !  will  you  not  bring  me  light? 

Set  in  my  East  some  star,  like  that  of  old, 
For  me  to  gaze  upon  this  Christmas  night, 

And  follow,  with  a  faith  as  quick  and  bold 

As  your  own  spirit  —  yours,  which  could  not  brook 
To  live  and  toil  through  passionless  pale  years, 

When  California  closed  her  olden  book 

And  wrote  "the  golden  "  in  her  children's  tears  1 

******* 

The  dark  sad  day  is  gone.     I  could  not  sing. 
For  English  music  chills  the  sweet  guitar, 

And  Spanish  melodies  thrill  every  string 

With  tones  as  mournful  as  my  memories  are. 

And  yet  I  tried  to  drown  those  bitter  years 
With  harmonies  as  deep  as  the  wild  sea ; 

To  sing  once  more,  despite  my  welling  tears, 
A  song  my  poet -lover  made  for  me. 

I  could  not.     In  the  minor  chords  I  caught 
The  cadence  of  a  distant  ocean  -  breeze, 

The  murmur  of  a  moonlit  river,  fraught 

With  fragrant  whispers  from  dark  laurel  -  trees  ; 

Que  lastima  /  I  saw  through  weeping  eyes. 

The  shaded  vale  —  the  hill  in  russet  plumes  — 

I  saw  my  home,  beneath  the  perfect  skies, 
Above  an  inland  ocean  of  perfumes 

There,  in  the  garden,  with  its  low  white  wall 
To  stop  the  rushing  herds,  or  turn  with  fright 

The  brave  wild  horses — there  I  heard  him  call, 
And  sat  beside  him  while  he  sung  that  night : 

"  To-night  the  stars  are  flowing  gold  ; 
The  light  south  wind  is  blowing  cold, 

Esta  es  me  lucha  / 
The  bright  bent  moon  is  growing  old, 
Escucha  ! 

"  Now,  test  thy  pride,  and  fearless  prove. 
My  blest — my  bride — my  peerless  dove, 

Juajiita. 
Come  rest  beside  me  here,  sweet  love, 
Eres  bcndita  I 

"  Through  tall  and  silent  trees  there  seems 
To  fall  the  promise  of  all  dreams, 

Querida  I 
How  fair  the  starry  white  air  gleams 

Mi  'didal 

"  What  dreams,  Juanita  —  fancied  bliss  — 
Could  seem  so  sweet  a  trance  as  this  ? 

Dulzura, 
Or  beam  warm  as  thy  glance  or  kiss? 

Alma  pura  / 

"  What  bliss,  to  hold  my  fairy  prize  ! 
One  kiss!  yon  star -gold,  wary  eyes, 

Que  gloria  / 
Saw  this  in  fair  old  Paradise, 

Memoria  I 

"  But  Eden  held  no  face  like  thine; 
No  creed  in  perfect  grace  like  mine, 

Que  pasion  / 
To  read  thy  tender  ways  divine, 

Mi  adoracion  / 

"  Adieu  !  I  linger  here  too  long  ; 
For  you  my  fingers  sweep  too  strong 

Que  diosa  t 
Be  true  to  singer  and  to  song  ! 
A  dies  !  hermosa!  " 


Ah,  yes!  he  died  in  prison  and  in  shame! 

You  have  but  scorn  for  me,  his  outcast  wife  ; 
But  he  was  true  in  all  things  till  you  came 

With  your  white  fires  to  blacken  life ! 

The  felon's  stain  —  his  vengeance  for  our  wrongs  — 

I  gloried  in,  and  treasure  proudly  yet ; 
Alas  !  his  bandit  name  and  tender  songs 

Are  all  I  have  to  love  —  and  not  regret! 

Why  did  you  come  to  seek  our  jewel's  flaws  — 
To  change  forever  all  the  glorious  land? 

To  ruin  pleasant  homes,  with  savage  laws 

Whose  fatal  strength  we  could  not  understand 

Until  too  late!  unu'l  we  saw  you  weave 

And  wear  your  fetters  —  proud  and  constant  slaves 

In  your  own  bondage  —  living  but  to  leave, 
Sad  heritage  !  a  land  of  cells  and  graves. 

O   give  me  back  the  dear  old  mission  walls, 

Sweet  chiming  bells — fair  trees,  and  vines,  and  flowers 

The  pure,  clear  streams,  the  tinkling  waterfalls, 
The  California  of  my  childhood's  hours  ! 

—  Lauren  E.   Crane. 


XI. 


The  agents  of  two  rival  iron  safe  manufacturers  were  re- 
cently presenting  the  claims  of  their  respective  articles. 
One  was  a  Yankee,  the  other  wasn't.  He  that  wasn't  told 
this  story  :  A  game-cock  had  been  shut  up  in  one  of  his 
safes,  and  then  it  was  exposed  three  days  to  the  most  intense 
heat.  When  the  door  was  opened  the  cock  stalked  out, 
flapped  his  wings,  and  crowed  loudly  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  It  was  now  the  Yankee's  turn.  A  cock  had  also 
been  shut  up  in  one  of  his  safes  with  a  pound  of  fresh  butter, 
and  the  safe  was  submitted  to  the  trial  of  a  tremendous  heat 
for  more  than  a  week.  The  legs  of  the  safe  were  melted  off", 
and  the  door  itself  so  far  fused  as  to  require  the  use  of  a  cold 
chisel  to  get  it  opened.  When  it  was  opened,  the  cock  was 
found  frozen  dead,  and  the  butter  so  solid  that  a  man  who 
knocked  off  a'piece  of  it  with  his  hammer  had  his  eye  put 
out  with  a  butter  splinter. 


My  Dear  Little  Sister  :  We  have  had  the  greatest 
excitement  in  school  that  you  can  imagine.  You  remember 
my  telling  you  about  Lola  Andrade  throwing  her  books  at 
the  teacher.  Well,  she  was  taken  out  of  the  school-room, 
and  put  in  the  sisters'  attic,  and  locked  in.  She  had  her 
meals  in  the  sisters'  house,  and  we  did  not  see  her  for  three 
days,  when  one  of  the  girls,  who  had  been  hanging  about 
the  door  trying  to  get  to  talk  to  her,  saw  her  push  away 
the  nun,  who  came  to  open  the  attic  door,  so  forcibly  as  to 
almost  knock  her  down,  and  rush  wildly  down  stairs,  and 
out  of  sight.  The  next  thing  we  heard  of  her  she  had 
opened  the  front  door,  and  was  gone.  Of  course,  there  was 
a  general  hubbub  among  both  nuns  and  girls.  It  is  some- 
thing quite  novel  to  have  a  runaway  from  school.  That  was 
a  week  ago,  and  we  had  to  go,  with  our  curiosity  devouring 
us,  until  to-day,  when  Lola  said  good-bye  to  Mollie  as  she 
was  going  into  the  parlcr,  and  at  evening  hour  Sister  The- 
resa read  a  formal  notice  of  the  expulsion  of  Lola  Andrade. 
It  has  leaked  out  that  she  stayed  two  days  hidden  at  the 

X- House,  on  First  Street,  and  finally  the  nuns  called 

the  police  into  service  before  they  found  her.  Yesterday 
was  the  distribution  of  medals,  and  I  am  so  delighted.  I 
got  the  medal  of  excellence  in  my  class — that  is,  best  in 
every  study  for  three  months  ;  but  I  have  not  had  such  good 
fortune  in  my  place  in  good  conduct,  for  I  am  almost  as  low 
as  I  can  get  and  have  any  place  at  all.  The  reason  I  am 
on  the  fifth  line  is  because  I  was  discovered  reading  a  letter 
from  Harry  Queen  that  his  cousin  brought  to  me.  I  would 
not  tell  where  I  got  it,  even  when  it  was  taken  away  from 
me,  and  they  threatened  all  sorts  of  punishments,  and  I  was 
sent  into  the  chapel  when  the  rest  went  away  to  bed  to  think 
over  it.  It  was  a  very  nice  letter,  and  since  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  getting  it,  I  really  don't  very  much  mind  my  low 
place,  although  it  was  very  trying  to  get  up  and  stand  alone 
as  the  lowest  in  a  grade  of  fifty  girls,  and  have  everybody 
look  on  at  your  embarrassment.  I  felt  better,  though,  when 
I  got  the  red  ribbon  and  the  medal  for  excellence.  We  have 
got  a  new  scholar  in  the  senior  class,  and  she  is  quite  a  mys- 
tery to  every  one  of  us.  She  is  very  tall  and  rather  slight, 
and  a  blonde,  with  short  curly  hair  ;  is  very  good-looking, 
and  is  always  very  kind  and  pleasant  to  everybody  ;  has  but 
little  to  say,  and  always  seems  to  find  everything  the  girls  say 
or  do  amusing.  Sometimes  she  laughs  at  things  that  seem 
commonplace  to  us,  but  she  explains  it  by  saying  that  she 
has  never  been  at  all  with  girls,  but  grew  up  alone  with  her 
father  in  the  mountains.  She  really  sometimes  seems  very 
much  like  a  grown-up  young  man,  only  strangely  quiet  and 
gentle  in  her  ways.  Her  name  is  Beatrix  Hale,  and  she 
lives  in  Shasta  County.  You  know  it  is  quite  the  fashion 
for  the  big  girls  to  have  what  they  call  "tags  " — that  is  some 
of  the  younger  girls  pick  out  a  particular  young  lady  that 
they  like,  and  they  bring  her  flowers,  or  wait  on  her  in  any 
way  they  can,  and  the  young  lady  is  very  kind,  of  course,  and 
looks  after  the  little  girl,  and  gives  her  all  the  favors  she  can. 
If  you  are  a  little  girl  and  do  not  tag  some  one,  you  are  con- 
sidered very  peculiar,  and  get  disliked ;  so  I  have  attached 
myself  to  the  new  pupil,  and  every  day  I  manage  to  get  a 
bunch  of  flowers  for  her,  which  she  always  wears  until  I 
bring  fresh  ones.  Every  flight  I  go  to  get  my  good-night 
kiss,  and  I  have  grown  so  attached  to  her  that  I  am  unhappy 
if  she  goes  out  for  a  holiday  or  remains  away  all  night.  The 
last  time  she  went  out  she  brought  me  a  beautiful  gold 
thimble  with  my  name  engraved  on  it.  The  girls  are  all 
envying  me  for  being  "  tag"  to  such  a  generous  young  lady, 
but  she  smiles  so  sweetly  and  kisses  me  so  affectionately 
that  I  could  not  help  but  love  her;  and  the  other  day,  when 
I  had  a  terrible  headache,  and  went  to  bed  at  noon,  she 
came  up  during  the  recess  hour,  and  bathed  my  head,  and 
sat  with  me  until  the  girls  came  into  the  dormitory  to  bed. 
She  says  she  is  not  coming  back  after  Christmas,  but  that 
she  will  never  forget  me,  and  will  sometimes  come  to  see 
me  at  home.  Mollie  came  back  from  her  visit  home  last 
Saturday,  looking  very  happy,  and  wearing  a  new  ring,  a 
lovely  little  diamond,  and  I  finally  made  her  tell  me  what  all 
the  glee  was  about.  What  do  you  think  it  is  ?  I  know  you 
never  would  guess.  She  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  George 
Yates,  the  young  man  who  came  over  our  walls  through  the 
pear  tree  a  long  time  ago.  Her  mother  is  quite  willing,  but 
says  Mollie  must  stay  in  school  another  year.  Mollie  does 
nothing  but  tell  me  how  handsome  and  good  George  is,  and 
how  he  loves  her,  until  it  makes  me  want  a  lover  of  my  own, 
but  Beatrix  says  for  me  to  wait,  that  some  time  I  will  find 
that  I  am  just  as  precious  in  the  eyes  of  some  one  as  Mollie 
is — and  I  don't  believe  I  could  love  any  one  better  than  I  do 
Beatrix.  There  are  such  a  lot  of  nuns  here.  I  counted 
forty  this  morning  going  to  communion.  All  during  mass 
I  build  histories  for  them.  I  imagine  how  they  must  have 
looked  when  they  were  quite  young,  and  before  they  became 
sisters  ;  and  I  wonder  if  it  was  not  very  hard  for  them  to 
leave  pretty,  pleasant  homes,  and  come  and  live  always  in  a 
gloomy  old  convent.  No  doubt  many  of  them  had  sweet- 
hearts too.  At  times  the  younger  nuns  seem  to  me  to  look 
sad,  and  then  I  always  imagine  they  must  be  longing  for  the 
truly  bright  world,  and  pretty  dresses,  and  all  the  pleasant 
people  one  meets  outside  the  walls.  I  suppose  the  old  ones 
have  been  out  of  the  world  so  long  that  they  have  no  wish 
for  its  gayeties.  Somehow  I  can  not  help  but  feel  sorry  for 
them,  though  they  always  say  that  they  are  very  happy — 
much  happier  than  people  are  who  live  in  the  world.  It 
may  be  true  ;  but  I  do  not  think  anything  could  induce  me 
to  be  a  Sister  ;  but  I  suppose  if  I  were  a  Catholic  those 
things  would  look  very  different  to  me,  and  the  religious  ser- 
vices would  not  be  so  meaningless,  and  the  house  would  not 
seem  so  cheerless.  I  am  glad  that  we  don't  see  any  more  of 
Sister  Superior  than  we  do,  for  not  one  of  us  would  dare  to 
breathe  except  by  rule  ;  for  she  has  eyes  like  gimlets,  and 
they  see  right  through  one.  The  very  worst  punishment  we 
ever  get  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Superior's  room  to  report  our  con- 
duct. She  receives  us  as  if  we  were  criminals,  and  she  the 
judge,  and  she  is  so  masculine  in  her  appearance  that  it 
really  scares  us.  She  has  quite  a  mustache,  and  last  Christ- 
mas some  of  the  young  men  of  the  village  sent  her  a  razor 
and  shaving-cup.  I  can  imagine  how  her  eyes  glared  when 
she  opened  the  package  ;  but,  of  course,  nobody  ever  heard 
anything  about  it.  Lkv~ 
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SOCIETY. 


The  Marriage  of  General  Willcox. 

We  announced  some  four  or  five  weeks  ago  that  General 
Willcox,  commanding  the  Department  of  Arizona,  was  en- 
gaged 10  be  manied  to  a  wealthy  widow  of  Chicago  ;  and, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  Indian  war  in  that  Territory,  the 
genera]  would  have  taken  leave  of  absence  and  been  mar- 
ried in  that  city  ;  but,  as  he  could  not  depart  upon  such  a  mis- 
sion during  scenes'  of  military  action,  his  fiancee^  Mrs.  Julia 
E.  Wyeth,  nee  Miss  Julia  McReynolds,  came  to  the  general, 
at  Tucson,  on  the  23d  ultimo,  and  on  the  24th  they  were 
married  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  M.  T.  Brown,  by  the  Right 
Reverend  Bishop  Dunlop.  There  were  between  thirty  and 
forty  friends  of  the  general  present  at  the  wedding,  and  a 
brother  of  the  bride,  who  accompanied  her  from  Chicago, 
among  whom  were  Hon.  John  S.  Carr,  Mayor  of  Tucson, 
and  Mrs.  Carr ;  Colonel  Stacey,  Colonel  Biddle,  Major 
Brayton,  Captain  and  Mrs.  G.  C.  Smith,  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Haskell,  Lieutenants  Smith  and  Willcox,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M. 
T.  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Williams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
H.  Hudson,  Colonel  J.  H.  Toole,  Hon.  E.  B.  Pomeroy  and 
Mrs.  Pomeroy,  Frank  Lord  and  Miss  Julia  Lord,  Miss  Nel- 
lie Pomeroy,  Miss  Addie  Hastings,  Mrs.  B.  Morgan,  Mrs. 
Fourguard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Edwards,  and  Miss  Mulfurd. 
Lieutenants  Smith  and  Willcox  stood  up  with  the  general,  and 
the  brother  of  the  bride  gave  her  away.  The  bride,  who  is  a 
tall,  handsome,  stylish  lady,  was  dressed  in  a  light  traveling 
costume.  The  general  and  his  bride  left  Tucson  for  Prescott 
on  the  evening  of  the  25th,  and  arrived  in  that  city  on  the 
27th,  where  they  were  received  by  a  large  number  of  friends. 
General  Willcox  commanded  at  Angel  Island  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  is  very  well  and  favorably  known  by  the  so- 
ciety people  of  San  Francisco. 


Oar  French  Visitors. 

A  number  of  the  distinguished  officers  and  gentlemen 
composing  a  part  of  the  French  delegation  to  the  Yorktown 
centennial  celebration  arrived  in  this  city,  after  visiting  the 
Comstock  mines,  on  Sunday  last,  and  were  taken  to  the  Pal- 
ace Hotel.  The  party  consists  of  General  Boulanger,  the 
youngest  brigadier  in  the  French  army  ;  Colonel  Hippolyte 
William  Bossau,  also  with  a  brilliant  military  career ;  Major 
B.  de  Pusy,  of  the  engineer  corps,  and  an  attache"  of  the 
War  Department ;  Captain  the  Baron  d'Aboville,  of  the  in- 
fantry of  the  line  ;  Lieutenant  de  Pourcet  de  Sahune,  of  the 
cavalry ;  Monsieur  Gaston  de  Sahune,  his  brother ;  the  Vi- 
comte  de  Noailles,  sous-lieutenant  in  the  forty-first  regi- 
ment of  infantry;  the  Count  de  Beaumont,  and  the  Marquis 
Laur  de  Lestrade,  both  gentlemen  of  distinction,  the  former 
a  line  descendant  of  one  of  the  gallant  French  officers  who 
were  with  Lafayette  at  Yorktown.  D'Aboville,  De  Pusy, 
and  the  De  Sahunes  are  all  descendants  of  Lafayette,  and 
De  Noailles  is  a  great-grandson  of  the  Vicomte  Louis  Marie 
de  Noailles,  who  fought  in  our  revolution.  On  Sunday  these 
distinguished  gentlemen  were  taken  out  to  the  Cliff  House 
by  Messrs.  Vauvert  de  Mean  and  Raphael  Weill,  and  hand- 
somely entertained  at  Marchand's  in  the  evening.  On  Mon- 
day the  party  paid  an  official  visit  to  the  commanding  officer 
at  the  Presidio,  and  in  the  evening  were  shown  Chinatown. 
On  Tuesday  the  party  visited  Palo  Alto,  and  were  shown 
the  many  promising  colts  on  Governor  Stanford's  farm,  and 
other  objects  of  interest  in  that  section  of  Santa  Clara 
Couny.  On  Wednesday  the  distinguished  visitors,  accom- 
panied by  General  Kelton,  were  taken  on  a  tour  of  observa- 
tion around  the  harbor,  and  were  subsequently  received  and 
entertained  by  Mrs.  General  McDowell  at  Black  Point. 
In  the  evening  they  were  given  a  banquet  at  the  Maison 
Dore"e,  at  which  were  present,  besides  the  visitors,  Consul  de 
Mean,  G.  Touchard,  A.  Perney,  D.  Kahn,  H.  Barroilhet,  A. 
Bouillemont,  A.  Roos,  C.  Guigne,  T.  Leroy,  R.  Weill,  H. 
Weill,  P.  Huerne,  P.  Roussett,  and  other  well-known  French 
Americans  ;  at  a  later  hour  in  the  evening  the  party  visited 
the  Chronicle  press-rooms.  Thursday  was  spent  in  visits  to 
the  French  Hospital,  Fire  Patrol,  and  in  other  enjoyable 
ways.  Seven  of  the  party  had  determined  to  go  to  the  Yo- 
semite,  but  were  deterred  by  the  storm  on  Thursday  last. 
They  return  East  by  the  Southern  route,  and  will  stay  over 
one  day  each  at  Los  Angeles  and  Tucson,  and  spend  several 
days  in  New  Orleans.  They  say  they  have  had  a  most  en- 
joyable time  among  us,  and  have  been  compelled  to  decline 
many  intended  honors. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mrs.  Tafft,  who  has  lately  returned  from  the  East,  con- 
templates spending  the  coming  winter  at  Monterey.  Miss 
Jessie  Benton  Fremont,  who  left  Tucson  a  short  time  ago 
for  the  East,  has  joined  her  parents  in  New  York.  Miss 
Lizzie  Hurol,  who  has  been  finishing  her  education  abroad, 
has  returned  to  this  city,  and  is  at  the  Occidental.  Mrs.  M. 
H.  Stacy,  wife  of  Colonel  Stacy,  of  the  Twelfth  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  General  Stoneman  at  San  Ga- 
briel, but  is  now  in  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  E.  F.  Hurlburt,  the 
great  iron  manufacturer  of  Chicago,  has  arrived  in  Los 
Angeles  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  will  spend  the  com- 
ing winter  at  Pasadena.  Mrs.  Boswell  and  the  Misses  Bos- 
well  are  in  Canada,  where  they  will  remain  until  spring. 
Ex-Governor  Smith,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mrs.  Smith,  are  at 
the  Palace.  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Cook  (ne'e  Miss  Jennie 
James)  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Pool  are  at  the  Windsor, 
New  York.  Mrs.  A.  Coleman  has  returned  from  Piedmont 
to  the  Palace  for  the  winter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Hamilton,  of 
Gold  Hill,  have  been  staying  some  time  at  the  Palace. 
Mrs.  Coleman  and  Miss  Celia  Coleman  leave  Baltimore 
about  the  middle  of  this  month  for  San  Francisco.  The 
much  admired  Miss  Jennie  Wilson,  of  Chico,  will  be  married 
to  a  gentleman  of  Detroit  in  January  next.  Mrs.  Atherton 
and  family  have  returned  from  Menlo  for  the  winter,  and 
have  occupied  their  new  house  on  the  corner  of  California 
and  Octavia  streets.  Mayor-elect  Blake,  who  has  been 
visiting  in  Maine  and  elsewhere  in  the  East,  has  returned 
home.  George  T.  Marye  Jr.  has  taken  a  suite  of  rooms  at 
the  Palace  for  the  winter.  Mrs.  J.  H.  McKune,  of  Sacra- 
mento, is  at  the  Grand.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Derby  Wells 
will  soon  return  to  the  Palace  for  the  winter.  D.  M.  Burns, 
Secretary  of  State,  has  been  in  the  city  most  of  the  week. 
J.  S.  Carey  and  wife,  and  William  H.  Hall,  of  Sacramento, 
are  at  the  Grand.     Mr.  and  Mrs.   Charles   Sonntag  have  re- 


turned from  San  Rafael,  and  have  taken  up  their  residence 
at  the  Palace  for  the  winter.  J.  de  Barth  Shorb,  of  San 
Gabriel,  is  at  the  Occidental.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Wether- 
bee,  of  Fruit  Vale,  have  closed  their  Alameda  house  for  the 
winter  and  taken  up  their  residence  at  the  Palace.  Colonel 
J.  A.  Bridgland,  of  Indiana,  who  was  so  handsomely 
entertained  in  Sacramento  last  week,  is  at  the  Grand. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  McC.  Reeve,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Eastman,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  Koon,  all  of  Minne- 
apolis, are  at  the  Palace,  and  contemplate  staying  in 
California  until  spring  weather  sets  in  in  Minnesota. 
Mrs.  Charles  Pierce  and  Miss  Emma  Pierce,  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, are  visiting  in  Oakland.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David 
P.  Barstow,  of  Oakland,  are  at  Etna  Springs.  Mrs.  Ben 
Davies  and  daughter,  and  Mrs.  J.  Davies  and  two  daugh- 
ters, of  Topeka,  Kansas  ;  Mrs.  S.  A.  Ewing,  E.  F.  Ewing, 
and  Miss  Belle  Ewing,  of  Decatur,  Illinois;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  S.  Norman,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  C.  A.  Fletcher, 
of  Boston,  are  at  the  Kimball  mansion,  Los  Angeles,  for  a 
part  of  the  winter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Root,  nee  Miss  Ad- 
die Sawyer,  who  went  on  a  bridal  tour  last  week  to  Mon- 
terey, have  returned.  Colonel  Chalmers  Scott,  who  was  in 
the  city  most  of  last  week,  has  returned  to  Southern  Califor- 
nia ;  Colonel  Scott  is  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  of  this 
city,  and  some  years  ago  married  one  of  the  beautiful  and 
accomplished  daughters  of  Colonel  Cave  J.  Couts,  of  San 
Diego  ;  Scott  has  given  up  ranching  for  a  time,  and  is  en- 
gineering and  surveying  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  at  present.  Mrs.  Thomas  Nickerson  is  still  at 
Tucson,  the  guest  of  Mrs.  W.  S.  Edwards.  The  many 
friends  here  of  Hon.  R.  C.  McCormick  will  regret  to  learn 
that  he  still  lies  dangerously  ill  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  hotel, 
New  York.  Mrs.  Alexander  Campbell  left  Oakland  a  few 
days  ago  to  join  her  husband  in  Tucson,  who  has  taken  up 
his  permanent  residence  in  Arizona.  Passed  Assistant  Sur- 
geon George  Arthur,  L*.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered  from  the 
receiving  ship  Passaic  to  the  Navy  Yard  at  Mare  Island, 
and  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  T.  C.  Heyl,  now  at  the  Mare 
Island  yard  hospital,  is  ordered  to  the  receiving  ship  Inde- 
pendence. Card  parties  are  en  regie  in  Washington  this 
season,  proclaims  a  society  writer  in  the  Home  Journal; 
card  parties  have  always  been  in  order  in  Washington. 
Hayward  M.  Hutchinson,  of  the  Alaska  Company,  is  at  the 
Palace  ;  his  daughters,  the  Misses  Hutchinson,  will  be  re- 
membered as  forming  a  part  of  that  pretty  group  of  young 
ladies  who  held  forth  in  the  Temple  of  Flora  in  the  first 
carnival  in  this  city,  in  1879;  they  are  now  living  in  their 
new  mansion,  with  their  parents,  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 
Washington.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Pomeroy,  formerly  Miss  Blake,  of 
Oakland,  who  came  from  Tucson  some  four  or  five  weeks 
ago,  on  a  visit  to  her  parents,  has  returned  home.  Doctor 
Samuel  Merritt,  after  a  pleasant  visit  to  the  Eastern  States, 
returned  to  Oakland  on  Saturday  last.  General  Rosecrans 
arrived  in  Washington  last  evening.  Major  Haskin,  U.  S.  A., 
and  family  arrived  in  San  Francisco  from  Washington  on 
Saturday  last.  Mrs.  G.  A.  Francis,  of  Sacramento,  who  has 
been  visiting  in  this  city  for  several  weeks,  has  returned 
home.  Mr  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Low,  of  New  York,  arrived  here 
on  Thursday  last.  General  and  Mrs.  Stoneman  came  up 
from  San  Gabriel  on  Monday  last,  and  are  at  the  Palace. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Requa  are  at  the  Everett,  and  George  T. 
Marye  is  at  the  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T. 
W.  Downing  have  returned  from  the  East.  Mrs.  Captain 
Glass,  who  returned  from  Monterey  a  short  time  ago,  has 
gone  to  housekeeping  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Johnson,  at  734 
Post  Street.  The  family  of  Major  Taylor,  U.  S.  A.,  will 
take  up  their  residence  at  the  Baldwin  for  the  winter,  the 
major  having  been  ordered  to  Fort  Canby.  Ex-judge  and 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Wheeler  have  taken  up  their  permanent  residence 
in  Oakland.  General  P.  E.  Connor,  of  Eureka,  Nev.,  who 
has  been  in  town  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  has  returned  to  the 
Silver  State.  J.  T.  Goodman,  formerly  editor  of  the  Virginia 
Enterprise,  and  later  a  stock-broker,  but  now  a  Fresno 
County  agriculturist,  has  been  at  the  Palace  during  the 
week.  J.  W.  Mackey  leaves  New  York  on  or  about  the  12th 
instant  for  Paris,  where  he  will  spend  the  holidays  with  his 
family.  On  Thanksgiving  Day  Mr.  Edward  F.  Osborn  and 
Miss  Hattie  M.  Emlay  were  married  at  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  parents  at  Gilroy ;  the  skirt  worn  by  the  bride  was 
a  part  of  the  wedding  costume  worn  by  her  mother  twenty- 
two  years  ago  ;  after  the  ceremony  and  congratulations,  the 
party  sat  down  to  an  elaborate  breakfast,  and  subsequently 
the  bridal  couple  took  the  evening  train  for  San  Francisco, 
and  are  enjoying  their  honeymoon  in  this  city.  Mrs.  S.  E. 
Andrews,  of  Benicia,  who  has  been  visiting  in  the  East  for 
several  months,  has  returned  home.  Mrs.  S.  D.  Hovey,  of 
the  Palace,  who  has  been  staying  at  the  Sierra  Madre  Villa 
for  a  month  or  two,  will  soon  return,  and  will  bring  with  her 
Mrs.  Rhoads,  her  sister,  who  will  spend  a  part  of  the  winter 
at  the  Palace.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Hatch,  of  Petaluma,  who 
have  been  enjoying  an  Eastern  visit,  have  returned  home. 
Mrs.  Charles  Aiken  has  returned  from  San  Jose'.  Mrs.  A. 
S.  Winchester  is  visiting  in  San  Jose,  but  will  return  before 
the  holidays.  Seward  Cole,  who  has  been  exiling  himself 
in  Los  Angeles  County  for  nearly  a  year,  is  in  the 
city.  Hon.  T.  D.  Mott,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  at  the  Palace. 
The  fourth  of  the  series  of  Palace-Grand  Hotel  hops  will 
take  place  in  the  billiard-room  of  the  Grand  on  Monday  even- 
ing next.  It  is  rumored  that  the  ladies  of  the  Palace,  or 
some  of  them,  are  talking  about  giving  a  dress  party  some 
time  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  or  shortly  after  the 
holidays.  On  Thursday  evening  next  the  dramatic  club  at 
Mare  Island  give  an  entertainment,  and  will  present  "Our 
Boys."  Miss  Mattie  Thompson,  formerly  of  Napa,  but  now 
of  the  Dalles,  Oregon,  will  spend  the  winter  in  Oakland. 
George  D.  Roberts  returned  to  New  York  from  Sonora  a 
few  days  ago,  and  did  not  visit  San  Francisco,  as  was  ex- 
pected. M.  D.  Boruck  is  at  Willard's  Hotel,  Washington. 
A  San  Franciscan  lady  at  the  French  capital  writes  to  a 
friend  in  this  city  :  "This  is  the  third  time  I  have  visited 
Paris  within  five  years,  and  upon  each  occasion  the  first 
friend  who  called  upon  me  was  my  dress-maker.  How  consid- 
erate." Frank  Staples  and  wife  are  at  the  Palace.  MissLibbie 
Henry-  is  in  Tucson,  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Mayor  Carr.  Doctor  C. 
H.  and  Mrs.  Lord  returned  from  St.  Louis  to  Tucson  yester- 
day. Dr.  W.  M.  Ryer  and  family,  formerly  of  Oakland,  are 
residing  permanently  at  the  Grand.  On  Wednesday  last 
Dr.  T.  W.  Huntington,  of  Eureka,  Nevada,  and  Miss  Hat- 
tie  Pearson,  of  Oakland,  were  married  at  Wells,  Nevada. 


Miss  Nellie  Pomeroy,  of  Oakland,  who  is  visiting  her  brother 
at  Tucson,  will  return  home  before  the  holidays.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  Barroilhet,  of  San  Mateo,  are  at  the  Palace.  Mrs. 
Commodore  Phelps  gives  a  birthday  party  to  the  little 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Lieutenant  Adams  on  the  13th  instant ;  it 
will  be  fancy  dress,  and  take  place  at  the  Navy  Yard  from 
two  to  five  o'clock.  Miss  Kittie  Woods,  who  has  been  visit- 
ing at  Mare  Island,  has  returned  to  the  city.  D.  O.  Mills 
was  present  at  a  dinner  given  to  Henry  Villard  at  the  Union 
League  Club  on  Tuesday  night  last.  Louis  A.  Garnett,  of 
the  bonanza  syndicate,  is  going  to  have  a  hundred-thousand- 
dollar  residence  erected  on  the  corner  of  Jones  and  Clay.  Sen- 
ator Jones  and  family  leave  for  Washington  in  a  day  or  two. 
Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shaw,  of  New  York,  have 
been  spending  a  few  days  in  Monterey  during  the  present 
week.  Miss  Calla  Crooks  was  "  at  home  "on  Wednesday 
evening  last  to  a  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
The  engagement  is  announced  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Merritt  and 
Miss  Mary  Andrews,  of  Oakland.  J.  E.  Root  and  wife  have 
been  spending  a  few  days  at  Monterey.  Mrs.  Haggin  and 
Miss  Haggin,  who  went  East  some  four  or  five  months  ago, 
return  home  to-morrow.  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Fish  and  daugh- 
ter, of  Oakland,  returned  from  the  East  on  Thursday  last. 
Lieutenant  E.  H.  C.  Leutze,  U.  S.  N.,  Mrs.  Leutze  and  two 
children  are  at  the  Baldwin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Fulton,  of 
Reno,  are  in  the  city.  Colonel  C.  L.  Weller  and  family  have 
taken  up  their  residence  at  the  Palace  for  the  winter.  Mrs. 
Ashe  gave  a  dinner  to  some  friends  on  Wednesday  evening 
last.  Lord  Beaumont,  a  nobleman,  who  has  been  the  re- 
cipient of  marked  favors  at  the  hands  of  distinguished  New 
Yorkers,  will  arrive  in  San  Francisco  on  Monday  next.  Mrs. 
Bourne  gave  a  second  reception  to  her  friends  on  Monday 
evening  last  at  the  Palace.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Flood  and  Miss 
Jennie  Flood  return  from  the  East  on  Monday  next  in  a 
special  car  sent  to  New  York  for  them  about  four  weeks 
ago.  Messrs.  Towne,  Goodman,  Stubbs,  Gray,  and  other 
railroad  officials,  who  have  been  on  a  tour  of  business  and 
observation,  will  return  to  San  Francisco  to-morrow.  W. 
P.  Van  Ness,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Van  Ness  and  child,  are  at 
the  Occidental.  Calvin  Brown,  U.  S.  N.,  is  at  the  Grand. 
Howard  Smith,  U.  S.  X.,  is  at  the  Lick.  Mr.  Walter  J. 
McGavin,  of  this  city,  and  Miss  Henshelwood,  (who  arrived 
from  Paris  a  few  days  ago,  and  since  then  has  been  the 
guest  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Eyre,)  were  married  in  this  city 
on  Thursday  evening  last. 


DECORATIVE    ART    NOTES. 


The  Society  of  Decorative  Art  has  made  a  venture  for  the 
benefit  of  its  contributors  which  indicates  a  determination 
on  its  part  to  spare  no  pains  to  advance  the  interests  of  those 
for  whose  aid  it  was  inaugurated.  Finding  that  the  growth 
of  its  classes  and  work-room  orders  decidedly  cramped  the 
work  of  the  society  in  its  present  quarters,  631  Sutter  Street, 
yet  realizing  the  disadvantage  of  moving  just  as  the  public 
were  beginning  to  identify  the  Society  of  Decorative  Art 
with  631  Sutter  Street,  in  clear  distinction  from  the  Decor- 
ative Art  Rooms,  j/6  Sutter  Street,  the  managers  deter- 
mined to  give  up  the  entire  house  on  Sutter  Street  to  its 
classes  and  work-rooms,  and  to  move  its  salesroom  down 
town,  where  customers  could  more  conveniently  visit  them, 
and  where,  consequently  a  readier  sale  would  be  found  for 
contributors'  work.  The  rooms  23  Post  Street,  over  Miller 
&  Siever's  flower  store,  and  next  door  to  Morris  &:  Kennedy's 
art  gallery,  were  selected,  and  taken  possession  of  Decem- 
ber 1st.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  society  that  this  convenient 
and  central  location  will  attract  purchasers,  and  cause  the 
truly  philanthropic  work  of  the  society  to  become  better 
known  and  appreciated.  Free  pupils — of  whom  there  are  at 
present  a  class  of  ten — and  contributors  are  the  "  objects 
and  aims  "  for  which  the  "  Society  of  Decorative  Art "  exists, 
and  any  move  which  benefits  either  should  be  encouraged 
and  justified,  even  if  not  financially  successful.  Sales  would 
have  to  treble  in  amount  in  order  to  reimburse  the  amount  of 
additional  rent  imposed  by  this  down-town  salesroom  and 
depot  for  "orders";  but  if  they  only  double,  contributors 
will  be  doubly  helped,  and  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the 
society  increased  exactly  to  the  extent  of  these  increased 
sales.  Not  being  a  commercial  venture,  the  very  limit — ten 
per  cent. — of  its  commission  and  profits  precluding  the  pos- 
sibility of  paying  expenses,  the  Society  of  Decorative  Art, 
at  its  inception,  asked  for  the  assistance  secured  through 
the  fees  of  annual  members,  (subscription  five  dollars  a 
year,)  and,  if  its  work  justifies  its  continued  existence,  will 
continue  to  do  so  yearly,  as  the  experience  of  similar  associ- 
ciations  elsewhere  proves  that  no  such  society  is  ever  self- 
supporting — if  that  term  means  living  on  the  profits  of  its 
business.  The  more  broadly  the  foundations  of  our  Califor- 
nia society  are  laid,  the  more  imperative  will  become  the 
need  for  generous  patronage  and  aid  from  those  who  approve 
of  its  aims,  and  are  financially  in  a  position  to  further  them. 
If  the  society  responds  to  the  appeals  made  to  it  already  for 
development  in  the  direction  of  its  educational  possibilities, 
it  will  year  by  year  have  to  call  on  a  generous  public  for 
subscriptions  and  donations.  No  work  done  by  these  socie- 
ties is  more  useful  or  more  permanent  than  that  done 
through  its  free  classes,  but  none  is  less  show)'  or  less  remu- 
nerative. Eventually  the  free  pupil  becomes  the  contributor; 
and  by  next  year  the  society  hopes  that  those  of  its  contrib- 
utors who  have  been  trained  in  its  free  classes  will 
be  able  to  execute  as  good  work  as  that  now  on  exhibi- 
tion, at  its  salesroom,  23  Post  Street,  and  executed  by  the 
Associated  Artists'  Company,  New  York,  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Candace  Wheeler.  There  are  four  portieres  and  a 
very  handsome  dining-room  screen,  alt  reasonable  in  price, 
and  thoroughly  artistic  in  design  and  combination  of  color. 
These  few  pieces  are  a  first  invoice  from  this  now  celebrated 
house,  and  will  be  followed  later  in  the  month  by  more  elab- 
orate embroideries,  which  have  been  favorably  compared 
with  the  best  work  done  in  England.  One  of  the  portieres 
is  made  of  a  new  material — silk  canvas — for  which  the  so- 
ciety is  agent,  and  cannot  fail  to  induce  housekeepers  to  give 
orders  for  more  like  it.  These  silk  canvases,  in  various 
shades,  are  especially  manufactured  for  the  Associated 
Artists,  and  range  in  price  from  five  dollars  to  twelve  dollars 
a  yard — not  high  when  their  width,  and  beauty,  and  novelty 
are  taken  account  of.  M. 

The  crime  of  perjury  is  generally  punished  per-jury. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


Some  of  our  Irish  friends  complain  that  we  call  them  the 
"  Pope's  Irish."  We  do  not  recognize  their  right  to  find  fault 
with  the  term.  It  is  the  Pope,  if  any  one,  who  has  a  right  to 
complain. 

The  recent  vote  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn  for  mayor,  and  in 
Kings  County  for  sheriff,  shows  the  following  figures  : 

Low,   Republican,   for  mayor 45-434 

Howell,  Democrat,      "  4°'937 

Republican  majority 4-497 

Stegroan,  Republican,  for  sheriff 47.9°4 

White,  Democrat  "  :  42,299 

Republican  majority 5-6°5 

This  unexpected  result  was  a  triumph  over  the  Pope's 
Democratic  Irish,  by  an  alliance  of  Americans  and  Ger- 
mans.    The  principle  is  at  work  all  over  the  nation. 


Our  fellow-townsman,  Henry  George,  has  found  in  Ire- 
land at  least  one  sympathetic  soul.  Henry  must  be  breathing 
a  most  congenial  atmosphere  in  the  midst  of  a  population 
which  thinks  the  ownership  of  private  property  in  lands  is 
inexcusable  theft ;  that  land-owners  are  brigands,  who, 
having  forcibly  seized,  now  forcibly  hold  what  they  have  no 
other  or  better  right  to  than  the  tenant  who  refuses  to  pay 
rent.  We  did  not  interpret  Mr.  Henry  George's  book, 
"  Progress  and  Poverty,"  to  claim  the  right  of  government 
to  take  private  property  without  some  recognition  of  the 
claims  of  present  ownership.  We  understand,  however, 
that,  under  the  influence  of  land-leagueism,  he  has  blossomed 
out  into  a  full-grown  agrarian.  He  certainly  has,  if  he  cor- 
rectly represents  their  views  and  is  in  sympathy  with  them 
as  expressed.  "  His  Lordship,''  the  Most  Reverend  Dr. 
Nulty,  Bishop  of  Meath,  declares,  as  Henry  George  says, 
"clearly  and  emphatically,  that,  in  the  abolition  of  pri- 
"  vate  property  in  lands  can  alone  be  found  the  solution  of 
"the  question"  of  Ireland's  difficulties.  This  reverend  mag- 
nate also  says,  "that  he  sees  nothing  immoral  in  the  refusal 
"  of  the  Irish  people  to  pay  rent/'  In  the  city  of  Detroit, 
where  the  writer  once  lived,  there  are  some  millions 
of  property — occupied  and  used  for  commercial  purposes — 
owned  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  How  would  the 
doctrine  of"  No  Rent"  apply  there  ?  On  Market  Street,  in 
the  city  of  -San  Francisco,  the  Jesuits  have  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty, now  under  rent  for  business  use,  valued  at  more  than  a 
million  dollars.  Would  the  holy  men  of  the  Jesuit  order 
see  nothing  immoral  in  "  No  Rent  "  as  applied  to  their  prop- 
erty? In  possession  of  the  Murphys  of  San  Jose"  there  are 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  acres  of  valley  lands,  rented 
to  tenant  farmers.  We  can  name  excellent  Irish  Catholic 
gentlemen  in  California  who  have  ownership  in  more  than  a 
million  acres  of  our  most  valuable  valley  lands.  Do  they 
subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  the  very  reverend  bishop  of 
Meath  ?  If  we  are  correctly  informed,  there  is  attached  to 
the  Catholic  cathedral  on  California  Street  a  Chinese  tene- 
ment. If  the  Chinese  should  refuse  to  pay  rent,  would  not  his 
"  lordship,"  the  right  reverend  archbishop  of  the  diocese  of 
California,  think  it  a  very  heathenish  principle  ?  If  we  read 
history  aright,  nearly  all  the  best  lands  in  England  were  in 
the  early  time  appropriated  by  the  Roman  church.  All  the 
abbeys  we  have  ever  visited — Mucross,  Fountain's  Abbey, 
and  the  fair  Melrose  —  are  in  the  most  beautiful  places, 
and  on  the  most  fruitful  and  valuable  lands.  If  we  are 
correctly  advised,  the  early  padres  of  California,  from  Father 
Junipero  Sera  down,  secured  the  best  valley  lands  of  our 
State,  from  San  Diego  to  San  Rafael,  and  they  hold  on 
to  them  now  ;  also,  that  in  this  State  the  papal  church  has  a 
vast  and  valuable  landed  property  from  which  it  collects 
rents.  A  Catholic  bishop  or  a  Roman  priest,  in  Ireland  or 
America,  ought  to  divorce  himself  from  a  land -owning 
church  before  he  preaches  the  doctrine  of  confiscation,  or 
gives  countenance  to  an  attempt  to  steal  property  or  to 
repudiate  the  obligation  of  honest  debts. 


Archbishop  Alemany's  Catholic  family  journal,  the  Mon- 
itor, in  its  issue  of  November  3d.  says  :  "  The  Catholics 
"  have  just  won  a  great  parliamentary  victory  in  the  Grand 
"  Duchy  of  Baden.  In  the  periodical  elections  which  take 
"place  for  a  certain  number  of  places  in  the  Diet,  the  Cath- 
"olics  have  won  several  seats  from  their  Liberal  opponents. 
"  The  Diet  of  sixty-three  members  is  now  composed  of 
"thirty-one  Liberals,  twenty-five  Catholics,  three  Protestant 
"  Conservatives,  and  four  Democrats."  We  propound  the 
following  conundrums  to  the  journal  which  continually  de- 
clares that  the  Catholic  Church  does  not  interfere  in  the 
politics  of  any  country  :  If  Catholics,  as  Catholics,  have  won 
a  political  victory  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  does  it 
not  prove  the  existence  there  of  a  church  party?  Does  it 
not  prove  that  Catholics  do  interfere  in  the  political  affairs 
of  that  State?  If  Catholics  have  won  seats  in  the  Diet 
away  from  the  Liberals,  does  it  not  follow  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  party  is  in  opposition  to  the  Liberal  party  ? 
Is  not  this  an  endeavor  in  Baden  on  the  part  of  Catholics 
to  obtain  control  of  the  government  ?  If  they  get  control, 
will  they  not  unite  church  and  state  ?  Will  they  not  subor- 
dinate the  politics  of  Baden  to  the  interests  of  the  Vatican  ? 
If  they — the  Romanists — will  do  this  in  Baden,  will  they 
not  do  it  in  America?  If  papal  priests  are  politicians  in 
Baden,  is  it  not  probable  that  there  are  papal  politicians  in 
America?  If  papal  priests  and  Roman  bishops  may  be 
land-leaguers  and  home-rulers  in  Ireland,  and  make  politi- 
cal speeches  there,  is  it  not  presumable  that  they  may  be 
politicians  when  we  find  them  engaged  in  the  same  business 
in  America  ?  If  Catholic  Italy  fears  papal  intrigue  and 
church  politics  in  Rome,  may  we  not  take  precautions 
against  them  here  ?  If  Jesuits  may  be  driven  out  of  France, 
Spain,  Austria,  and  Italy  for  their  political  intrigues  and 
their  conspiracies  against  the  civil  power,  will  it  not  be  wise 
for  us  to  watch  them  in  America?  If,  out  of  some  forty 
candidates  on  a  municipal  ticket  in  San  Francisco,  we  find 
nearly  thirty  of  the  Pope's  Roman  Irish,  may  we  not  have 
grounds  to  suspect  that  the  Roman  church  and  its  priests 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  movement?  When  we  know  that 
the  Catholic  clergy  and  laymen  endeavor  to  exempt  their 
church  property  from  taxation  ;  when  we  find  them  oppos- 


ing our  public  schools,  and  endeavoring  to  secure  a  distri- 
bution of  our  school  moneys  to  parochial  schools,  nunneries, 
and  monkeries  ;  when  we  catch  them  up  to  their  elbows  in 
the  State  Treasury,  grabbing  money  for  their  orphans,  half- 
orphans,  foundlings,  and  abandoned  children,  under  the 
guise  of  charity,  would  we  not  prove  ourselves  the  most  dense 
and  asinine  of  native-born  American  idiots  if  we  did  not 
watch, expose,  denounce,  and  defeat  their  criminal  endeavors  ? 

We  trust  we  may  offend  no  one  by  presenting  for  the  con- 
sideration of  our  American  readers  the  following  statement 
showing  the  nativity  of  the  very  excellent  gentlemen  who 
are  kind  enough  to  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibilities 
of  Fire  Commissioners  : 

Name.  Place  of  Birth. 

Gordon  E.  SIoss Ireland. 

Gustave  Reis Germany. 

Edward  Flaherty Ireland. 

Edward  B.  Cotter Canada. 

Frank  G.  Edwards England. 

CANDIDATES   TO   FILL  VACANCIES. 

Siebe Hanover. 

Frazer Scotland. 

CHIEF   ENGINEER   OF  FIRE   DEPARTMENT. 

David  Scannell Ireland. 

We  find  the  following  names  in  the  department  as  officers 
and  members  in  subordinate  positions.  They  may  be  all 
gentlemen  of  American  birth  for  what  we  know.  We  ven- 
ture, however,  to  print  them,  to  see  how  they  become  the 
mouth  :  Officers — Matthew  Brady,  A.  C.  Imbrie,  James 
Riley,  Samuel  Rainey,  Peter  Bum,  John  McCarthy,  Philip 
O'Neal,  John  Reilly,  Cornelius  Guinee.  Members — Lani- 
gan,  Desmond,  Sullivan,  Sullivan,  Sullivan,  Mahone,  Dolan, 
Farrell,  Sullivan,  Gallagher,  Moloney,  Keating,  Wheelan, 
Hanrahan,  Sullivan,  Curran,  Murphy.  Skehan,  O'Neil,  Burns, 
Coyne,  O'Neil,  Lynch,  Fitzgerald,  Grady,  Kennedy,  Canty, 
Colosie,  Fox,  Horigan,  Connell,  Hayes,  Kennard,  Lyons, 
Irwin,  Kelly,  Dougherty,  Mahone,  O'Reiley,  Kirby,  Laydon. 
McMahon,  Deuer,  Dooley,  Lahaney,Welsh,  McTiernan,  Finn. 
O'Connor,  Donnelly,  Sullivan,  Shay,  Conniff,  Byrne,  Shine. 
O'Kain,  O'Connor,  Meagher,  Burns,  Cavanagh,Toohig,  Mc- 
Greevy,  Brady,  Keene,  Finn,  Donovan,  Riley,  Welch,  Flynn, 
McCormick,  McCoy,  McCabe,  McCrea,  Toomey,  Crammey, 
Coughlin,  Devlin.  Canty,  Murphy,  Barry,  Conners,  Ouinn. 
Dolan,  Crowley,  McLaughlin,  Harrigan,  McCraith,  Doyle. 
McCue,  O'Brien,  McCann,  McGrath,  Corsigan,  Sullivan. 
Dugan.  Mulcahey,  Kerrigan,  Harrigan,  Galligan,  Kenney, 
McCaull,  Fitzgerald,  Fox,  Donohue,  Langan,  McLaughlin, 
and  Sullivan. 


The  preparations  for  the  first  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  are  now  completed,  and  on  Friday  next  the  initial 
performance  will  be  given.  Gustav  Hinrichs,  the  leader, 
has  striven  to  select  only  the  best  instrumentalists  for  mem- 
bers of  the  orchestra,  and  the  selections  have  been  made 
entirely  to  please  the  subscribers  and  the  public,  without 
detracting  from  the  merits  of  a  programme  for  a  high-class 
concert.  One  of  the  features  of  the  first  concert  will  be  the 
introduction  of  several  songs  to  be  sung  by  Ferdinand 
Urban,  who  has  made  the  rendering  of  Schubert's  songs  a 
study,  and  these  are  to  be  accompanied,  for  the  first  time  in 
this  city,  with  full  orchestra.  This  portion  of  the  orchestra's 
work  will  not  be  a  small  test  of  its  capabilities.  Rehear- 
sals have  been  in  progress  for  the  past  week.  The 
boxes  have  almost  all  been  disposed  of.  The  con- 
cert promises  to  be  largely  attended.  Heinrich  Hey- 
man  will  be  one  of  the  first  violins.  On  Thursday  after- 
noon the  first  public  rehearsal  will  take  place,  to  which 
the  subscribers  and  members  will  be  admitted  free.  The 
programme  has  not  been  very  materially  altered,  save  that  a 
new  composition — a  gavotte  by  a  prominent  composer — will 
be  given  in  place  of  the  Gliick-Orpheus-GavoUe.  The  com 
plete  programme  is  as  follows  : 

Overture,  Egmont Beethoven. 

Symphony,  D  Major Haydn. 

Song,  Adelaide. Beethoven. 

Ferdinand  Urban. 

Gavotte  (for  the  first  time) 

Lorelei  Paraphrase Nisvadba. 

Two  Songs Schubert. 

Ferdinand  Urban. 

Overture,  ' '  The  Siege  of  Corinth  " Rossini. 

(Given  for  the  first  time  in  this  city.} 


Obscure  Intimations. 

"An    Artist's   Experience" — Will    shortly   appear. 
"How  Katie  Triumphed" — Will  shortly  appear,  with  some 

changes. "Cobb,"  Los  Angeles — We  know  nothing  of 

the  affair.     Write  to   the   chief  of  police. "A  Wood- 
choppers  Thoughts" — Declined. B.  L.  Benton — Call 

at  the  editorial  rooms. "  Once  and  Always !I — Declined. 

"Why  Sessions  was  not  Pardoned" — Will  shortly  ap- 
pear.  "Her  Confidential  Letter" — Declined. "A 

Chapter  from  an  Old  Note-Book" — Declined. "F.  D.," 

Milwaukee — Thanks ;  glad  to  hear  from  you. "  A  Reg- 
ular  Reader  —  Have   already   rectified   it. "Jennie's 

Lover"  —  Declined, "  A    Country   Courtship"  —  De- 
clined.  "The   Story   of    Ethel" — Declined. "  L. 

A." — Because  we  are  crowded.     In  two  or  three  weeks  we 

will  resume  several  of  the  missing  features. "  E.  A.  B." 

— Because  we  lack  space  and  2.  is  lazy. "A  Violet  " — 

Declined  ;  too  strong  ;  C'est  dans  la  nature,  c'est  vrai,  mais 

"  A  Romance  of  the  Sierra  " — Declined. "  Eula- 

lie  " — Declined. "  Two   Lives  " — Declined. "  A 

Stage    Study" — Declined. "The   Torn    Letter" — De- 


clined.  A  number   of  anxious  inquirers    about  MSS. 

are  informed  that  we  are  now  going  through  a  lot  of  them. 


The  Doll's  Fete  has  attracted  large  audiences  all  the  week 
at  Piatt's  Hall.  As  the  exhibition  continued,  the  ranks  of 
the  dolls  thinned  out.  Many  were  purchased  by  prominent 
citizens.  Among  others  who  have  indulged  in  the  solace  of 
an  imitation  infant  to  delight  them  in  their  lonely  hours  have 
been  Mr.  Charles  Crocker,  F.  F.  Low,  and  F.  W.  Goad.  On 
Monday  and  Tuesday  nights  tableaux  were  given  on  the 
main  stage  ;  on  Wednesday  evening  a  variety  entertainment 
was  given  by  the  Yoran  children  ;  on  Thursday  evening 
Professor  James  gave  some  stereopticon  views  ;  last  night 
Mrs.  Tippett,  assisted  by  others,  sang  in  a  concert ;  and  to- 
day the  Dolls  will  give  their  juvenile  friends  a  Tea  Party. 


LITERARY    BRIC-A-BRAC. 


Beethoven,  the  great  composer,  had  an  intense  admiration 
for  the  poetry  of  Goethe,  and  some  of  it  set  his  thoughts  to 
such  melody  that  under  its  influence  he  was  inspired  to 
write  some  of  the  most  beautiful  themes.  He  wrote  to 
Betina  Von  Arnim  :  "  If  I  could  have  lived  with  you  as  he 
did,  believe  me,  I  should  have  produced  far  greater  things. 
But  a  musician  is  also  a  poet.  He,  too,  can  feel  trans- 
ported by  a  pair  of  fine  eyes."  His  habits  of  composition 
were  slow  and  careful,  but  he  retouched  with  patient  love 
again  and  again.  Tom  Hood  began  his  literary  career  by 
sending  occasional  articles  to  a  local  magazine.  Unin- 
fluenced by  his  conditions,  he  penned  some  of  his  most 
comical  poems  while  tortured  with  pain  and  unable  to  rise 
from  his  bed.  Depressing  circumstances  had  little  power  to 
weigh  his  spirits  down.  Thackeray's  early  intention  was  to 
devote  himself  to  the  easel  and  brush,  but  after  a  course  of 
study  in  the  art  galleries  of  Germany,  circumstances  altered 
his  plans,  and  he  began  to  paint  word  pictures  instead.  He 
liked  to  write  early  in  the  morning,  and  once  declared  that 
"  he  could  not  dash  off  a  single  line  after  eating  a  crumb." 
Jennie  Jeffrey,  of  Annadale,  Scotland,  was  the  theme  of  two 
of  Burns's  prettiest  songs,  "  The  Blue  Eyed  Lassie,"  and 
"  When  I  First  Saw  my  Jennie's  Face."  She  was  only  fifteen 
when  the  first  poem  was  written  for  her,  and  so  small  and 
such  a  "  wee  thing"  that  "  she  was  taken  up  in  the  arms  of 
the  poet,  who  danced  gaily  out  of  the  house  with  her  to  the 
carriage,  to  her  father's  singing  '  Green  Grow  the  Rushes, 
O.' "  They  had  been  dining  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  their 
host  being  the  "  Willie  "  of  the  famous  song,  "  Willie  Brewed 
a  Peck  o*  Malt."  The  heroine  of  these  graceful  poems  after- 
ward became  Mrs.  Renwick,  of  New  York,  whose  death 
recently  occurred.  Alexander  Smith,  the  Scottish  prose 
writer,  won  his  way  to  recognition  in  the  literary  world  by 
his  publication  of  a  "  Life  Drama,"  wrought  out  during  the 
"  toils  of  drawing  patterns  for  a  muslin  house  in  Glasgow." 
Hawthorne's  personal  appearance  was  so  attractive  that  he 
was  surnamed  "Oberon"  while  a  student  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege. At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  devotedly  fond  of  books, 
and  took  great  delight  in  Shakespeare.  When  the  "  Gentle 
Boy"  appeared,  Miss  Peabody,  being  anxious  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  author,  "whom  she  inferred  was  a  man  a-weary 
of  the  great  world,  and  done  with  woman  passion,"  made 
some  inquiries,  and  found  that  the  hero  was  Hawthorne  him- 
self. The  "handsome  boy,"  as  he  was  called, became  after 
a  while,  a  visitor  at  this  lady's  house,  and  the  young  author 
urged  the  family  to  spend  an  evening  at  his  own  home,  "  ad- 
ding, he  had  an  interested  motive  ;  for  his  sister  Elizabeth 
was  very  witty,  and  he  wished  to  see  her,  not  having  had 
that  pleasure  for  three  months.  We  don't  live  in  our  house," 
he  said,  "  we  only  vegetate."  No  one  loved  luxurious  ease 
better  than  Thompson,  author  of  "  The  Seasons,"  who  was 
one  of  the  most  lazy  of  men  and  poets.  His  personal  ap- 
pearance was  so  unprepossessing  that  Barry  Cornwall 
thought  him  a  striking  illustration  of  his  own  "  Castle  of  In- 
dolence," without  its  romance.  He  always  remained  un- 
married, but  fell  twice  in  love — once  with  a  Miss  Stanley, 
upon  whom  he  lavished  his  early  devotion  ;  and  later  on  in 
life,  with  Miss  Young,  to  whom  he  makes  allusion  in  his  de- 
scription of  "  Spring."  Their  friendship  lasted  for  many 
years.  Wordsworth  often  made  allusion  to  the  "  immense 
time  it  took  him  to  write  even  the  shortest  copy  of  verses  ; 
sometimes  whole  weeks  were  employed  in  shaping  two  or 
three  lines,  before  he  could  satisfy  himself  with  their  struc- 
ture." If  out  walking,  he  would  often  make  use  of  the  rocks 
and  a  slate-pencil  to  hold  his  verses  in  memory.  Rossini, 
the  famous  composer,  was  extremely  indolent,  and  generally 
averse  to  any  unnecessary  exertion.  He  acquired  the  habit 
of  often  writing  in  bed,  and  upon  one  occasion,  when  com- 
posing a  duet,  it  dropped  from  his  hand  and  fell  upon  the 
floor.  Rather  than  bother  to  gather  the  sheets  up  again,  he 
began  another,  which,  when  completed,  was  entirely  differ- 
ent from  the  first.  A  friend  happening  in,  picked  up  the 
strayed-away  duet,  and  Rossini  handed  the  air  of  both  to 
him.  The  first  was  judged  the  prettiest,  so  the  other  was 
converted  into  a  trio,  and  the  two  went  forth  to  the  theatrical 
copyist.  Charlotte  Bronte  thought  it  wrong  for  her  sisters 
to  make  their  heroines,  as  a  matter  of  course,  beautiful. 
They  differed  with  her,  and  said  it  was  impossible  to  make 
them  interesting  if  plain.  Her  opinion  not  coinciding  with 
theirs,  she  offered  to  prove  that  she  was  right — that 
she  could  make  a  heroine,  as  small  and  plain  as 
herself,  as  interesting  as  any  of  their  own,  and  thus  began 
the  novel  of  "Jane  Eyre."  "  Being  very  near-sighted,  she 
wrote  in  little  square  paper  books,  held  close  to  her  eyes, 
and  in  pencil,  and  labored  incessantly  at  her  task,  as  her 
interest  deepened  in  the  story,  till,  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  she  was  in  a  fever  herself,  and  obliged  to  stop  and 
rest."  After  that,  she  wrote  with  less  impetuous  haste,  but 
more  careful  patience.  All  of  these  gifted  sisters  wrote  as 
much  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  do,  out  of  their  own  ex- 
perience of  life.  Hence,  "  Villette"  was  the  result  of  Char- 
lotte's going  out  as  a  governess  at  Brussels  ;  and  her  small- 
ness  of  stature  was  occasioned  by  her  lack  of  nourishing 
diet  while  a  scholar  at  the  school  alluded  to  in  "Jane  Eyre." 
Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam"  was  given  the  world  because  of 
the  sorrow  that  came  into  his  life  upon  losing  his  cherished 
friend,  Arthur  Hallam,  the  historian's  son,  and  betrothed  of 
his  sister.  Six  lines  in  his  poem  of  "  Maud  "  occupied  three 
whole  days  in  their  construction.  Lamartine  was  in  the 
habit  of  lighting  his  own  fire  at  five  in  the  morning,  and 
making  a  cup  of  tea,  on  which  to  commence  his  daily  labors. 
Animals  were  his  delight,  and  he  would  write  under  noises 
that  would  have  been  deafening  to  most  people.  It  is  re- 
lated that  on  the  days  he  devoted  to  poetry,  the  dogs  came 
and  went  oftener  than  usual ;  and  between  their  visits,  he 
would  compose  a  verse,  and  in  that  way  "  Jocelyn"  and  "  La 
Chute  d'un  Ange"  were  written.  Birds  of  all  kinds  made 
music  in  his  study,  and  their  noise  helped  him  to  compose. 
Horses  also  came  in  for  a  share  of  his  ever  fresh  enthusiasm, 
and  innumerable  verses  were  written  in  honor  of  their  sev- 
eral virtues  and  beauty.  Buhvers  favorite  study  was  a 
summer-house  on  the  pleasant  shores  of  a  pretty  artificial 
lake  in  Knebworth  Park.  Here  he  found  much  more  in- 
spiration to  work  than  in  his  fine  library  within  doors. 

Sax  Francisco,  December,  1SS1.    '  Elvf. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


FRENCH    BRIDES    AND    ARTISTS. 


Our  Paris  Correspondent  Discourses  on  the  Wedding  of  Mademoi- 
selle Grevy — How  "La  Grande  Duchesse"  Schneider  became 
"Madame  La  Comiesse" —  Bronzes  and  Bronze-workers — Rosa 
Bonheur  and  Her  Savage  Models. 


The  little  palace  of  the  Elyse*e  was  thrown  into  the  flutter 
usual  on  such  occasions,  on  the  twenty-second  of  October 
last,  by  the  marriage  of  Mademoiselle  Gre"vy,  which  took 
place  as  was  announced.  Like  a  true  republican,  President 
Grevy  permitted  no  particular  display.  Republican  sym- 
plicity  is  the  thing  at  the  Elysee  nowadays.  But  as  Mon- 
sieur Wilson  is  Protestant  and  Mademoiselle  GreVy  Catho- 
lic, a  more  elaborate  ceremony  than  is  usual  fell  to  their  lot. 
First  was  the  civil  marriage,  which  alone  is  recognized  by 
the  State.  This  was  extremely  short,  and  was  followed  by 
the  Protestant  ceremony,  in  an  adjacent  salon ;  which  was 
followed,  in  its  turn,  by  the  Catholic  service  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  Elysee.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  third  ceremony, 
and  not  till  then,  was  the  young  lady  fairly  married.  Like 
all  brides,  she  wore  the  traditional  white  satin  dress,  varied 
in  this  instance  by  a  tablier  of  velvet,  frappL  Her  veil  was 
of  point  d:Angleterre.  After  the  lunch  and  appropriate  con- 
gratulations, Monsieur  and  Madame  Wilson  took  their  de- 
parture for  the  chateau  of  Chenonceaux,  where  they  re- 
mained four  days,  Monsieur  Wilson's  official  duties  recalling 
him  to  Paris  at  the  end  of  that  time.  Could  anything  be 
simpler  or  more  republican  ?  Gambetta  was  present,  of 
course  ;  and  it  is  said  that  his  presence  in  the  chapel  during 
the  marriage  service  is  his  first  appearance  in  such  a  place 
since  the  death  of  Thiers.  This  republican  of  republicans 
dare  not  enter  a  church,  except  when  State  occasions  render 
it  necessary.  Another  marriage,  which  occurred  shortly  be- 
fore that  of  the  President's  daughter,  has  caused  a  great  sen- 
sation in  certain  quarters.  Last  winter  newspapers  aston- 
ished the  world  with  the  announcement  that  the  jewels  of 
the  famous  Hortense  Schneider  were  to  be  sold  at  the  "  Ho- 
tel des  Ventes."  That  shock  was  followed  by  another,  in  the 
shape  of  an  advertisement  that  her  hotel,  on  the  Avenue 
l'lmperatrice,  was  for  sale.  After  both  sales  were  over,  the 
"grande  duchesse"  disappeared,  and  the  world  in  general 
made  its  own  conjectures  as  to  her  fate.  It  now  appears 
that  she  had  neither  retired  into  a  nunnery,  nor  was  she  trav- 
eling for  her  health,  but  was  quietly  residing  at  Vanves,  not 
far  from  the  fortifications  of  Paris.  And  a  few  weeks  ago 
the  little  parish  church  at  Vanves  saw  the  famous  "grande 
duchesse'3  transformed  into  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Bionne. 
Comments  are,  of  course,  somewhat  numerous,  if  unneces- 
sary. Apropos  of  marriages,  here  is  a  French  "  hallowe'en 
trick,"  devoted  solely  to  youth  anxious  about  their  future  hap- 
piness :  Go  blind-folded  into  the  garden,  to  the  cabbage  bed, 
and  pull  up,  without  choosing,  a  stalk  from  which  the  head  has 
been, cut.  Then  raise  the  bandage  from  your  eyes,  and  re- 
gard your  prize.  Straight,  it  denotes  a  handsome  woman, 
and  the  quantity  of  earth  clinging  to  the  roots  denotes  the 
amount  of  fortune  she  will  bring  ;  and  her  temper  is  shown 
by  the  taste  of  the  cabbage  which  grew  on  the  stalk.  Of 
this  the  gardener  can  inform  you. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  huge  bronze  statue  of  Liberty  Illu- 
minating the  World,  by  Bartholdi,  the  sculptor,  is  in  pro- 
cess of  construction  in  France,  and  that,  when  finished,  it  is 
to  be  placed  at  the  entrance  of  New  York  harbor,  as  a  gift 
from  the  French  nation  to  the  American.  The  goddess  so 
nearly  approaches  completion  that  they  are  beginning  to 
gather  the  different  portions  of  her  body  from  the  various 
towns,  in  which  they  have  been  exhibited,  to  rivet  them  to- 
gether. It  is  hoped  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years 
all  the  parts  will  be  both  gathered  and  riveted  together. 
They  have  begun  with  the  left  foot,  which  was  last  week 
riveted  to  the  pedestal,  in  the  work-rooms  of  the  makers, 
MM.  Gaget,  Gauthier  &  Co.  The  American  minister,  Mr. 
Morton,  was  invited  to  assist,  and  the  newspapers  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  describe  it  as  an  imposing  ceremony  ; 
but  eye-witnesses  do  not  seem  to  be  so  impressed,  describ- 
ing it  as  an  altogether  stupid  affair,  where  nobody  seemed 
to  know  what  to  do  nor  why  they  were  there.  Small  bronzes 
are,  on  the  whole,  much  more  interesting  than  the  gigantic 
ones. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unknown  in  America  that  the  brother- 
in-law  of  the  famous  Rose  Bonheur  is  a  worker  in  bronze  ; 
his  studio  is  certainly  a  most  interesting  place  to  visit.  It  is 
situated  in  a  quiet  little  street,  not  far  from  the  Place  de  la 
Republique.  His  name,  H.  Peyrol,  is  written  over  the  en- 
trance, and  at  the  end  of  the  court  is  the  studio.  A  ring  at 
the  bell  brings  M.  Peyrol  to  the  door,  ready  to  do  the  honors 
in  a  most  charming  manner.  It  is  a  pleasant  room,  lighted 
from  above  in  a  manner  to  display  the  bronzes  to  their  best 
advantage.  Many  of  the  bronzes  are  animals,  Isadore  Bon- 
heur, the  sculptor  of  that  talented  iamily,  being  particularly 
fond  of  that  sort  of  work.  Of  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the 
animals  he  models,  I  can  not  fitly  speak  ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  it  seems  as  if  they  must  move,  so  life-like  are  they. 
Several  of  the  smaller  bronzes  bear  the  signature  "  Rosa  B.," 
it  having  been  Rosa  Bonheur's  method  of  working  to  model 
the  animal  she  intended  painting.  It  must  be  interesting  to 
know  that  a  bronze  does  not  at  once  take  the  form  in  which 
it  finally  appears  to  the  world.  During  several  months  past, 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  watching  a  charming  little  statu- 
ette of  "  Minnehaha,"  by  Mr.  Henry  Bacon,  of  Boston, 
through  all  the  different  stages.  The  artist  modeled  the 
figure  in  clay  and  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Peyrol  to 
put  into  bronze.  From  the  clay  model  a  plaster  cast  was 
made,  and  from  the  plaster,  a  mould  in  which  to  cast  the 
bronze  ;  the  proof,  so  to  speak,  was,  when  it  came  from  the 
mould,  rough,  red,  and  ugly,  and  covered  with  all  manner  of 
small  excrescences  which  had  to  be  removed  by  an  almost 
incredible  amount  of  filing  and  polishing.  I  think  not  a 
single  portion  of  the  statuette  remained  as  it  originally  came 
from  the  mould.  Every  part  was  worked  with  the  most  ex- 
quisite care,  and  particular  attention  paid  to  the  expression 
of  the  face  and  the  arrangement  of  the  hair,  the  beauty  of 
which  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  bronze-worker's  toil,  so 
rough  does  the  bronze  appear  when  it  comes  from  the  mould. 
From  this  completed  bronze  another  mould  is  made,  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  in  the  second  mould  the  succeeding 
bronzes  will  be  cut.  The  mould  being  so  much  more  per- 
fect, the  bronzes  will  need  much   less  working.     Madame 


Peyrol,  like  her  sister,  is  an  animal  painter,  and  her  studio 
is  in  the  same  building,  up  only  three  flights  of  stairs,  which 
is  very  low  down  for  Paris.  It  is  a  large,  long  room,  with 
walls  of  a  neutral  tint,  and  a  broad  divan  running  along  one 
side.  At  one  end  stands  a  table  always  covered  with  flowers, 
of  which  Madame  Peyrol  is  extremely  fond.  She  is  a  small, 
slender  woman,  with  a  little  air  of  primness  about  her  dress 
that  one  associates  much  more  readily  with  New  England 
than  with  France.  But  when  she  speaks,  the  illusion  is  dis- 
pelled, and  she  shows  that  graceful  cordiality,  so  rarely 
found  out  of  France,  in  her  greeting  and  conversation.  She 
shows  her  studio  and  the  treasures  it  contains  with  the 
most  charming  readiness,  and  is  equally  willing  to  explain 
her  manner  of  working.  She  finds  it  advantageous,  she 
says,  to  make  small  studies  of  the  different  parts  of  a  pic- 
ture she  intends  painting  before  commencing  the  picture. 
Frequently  one  will  see  a  completed  picture  on  an  easel, 
and  be  shown  the  half  dozen  small  studies  the  artist  made 
to  familiarize  herself  with  her  subject.  Like  many  other 
artists,  she  has  her  salon  pictures  well  under  way,  and  they 
promise  to  be  as  delightful  as  those  of  last  year.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  object  in  this  interesting  studio  is  a 
dingy  little  picture  hanging  on  the  wall.  Were  it  not  for 
the  associations,  one  would  never  look  twice  at  it ;  but  it  is 
the  first  picture  exhibited  at  the  salon  by  Rosa  Bonheur, 
then  a  young  girl  of  eighteen.  It  is  a  commonplace  little 
subject — two  rabbits  munching  the  traditional  carrot,  and 
not  too  well  painted — a  fact  which  her  sister  recognizes  and 
excuses  in  the  same  breath  by  saying  :  "  She  was  but  a  child 
when  she  painted  it"  For  a  number  of  years  Rosa  Bon- 
heur has  exhibited  nothing,  her  delicate  health  preventing 
her  working  steadily.  Within  the  past  two  years  she  has 
been  somewhat  stronger,  and  has  painted  a  large  picture  of 
lions,  almost,  if  not  quite,  life-size.  This  picture  is  now  al- 
most completed.  Madame  Peyrol  tells  a  curious  little  inci- 
dent in  regard  to  the  painting  of  this  picture.  Her  sister 
imported  a  family  of  lions  to  serve  as  models,  and  had  them 
securely  caged  at  her  country  place  near  Thomery,  much  to 
the  terror  of  the  country  people  around.  The  lion  was  sulky, 
and  altogether  declined  posing  for  his  head,  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  his  portrait.  Mademoiselle  Bonheur  was  in 
despair,  and  utterly  at  a  loss  for  a  means  of  attracting  his 
lordship's  attention.  But  one  day  Madame  Peyrol  made  her 
sister  a  little  visit,  and  Monsieur  Le  Lion  found  something 
very  fascinating  in  her  appearance.  So  greatly  was  he  at- 
tracted that  he  stood  motionless,  watching  her  for  a  long 
time.  This  bit  of  unintentional  posing  was  most  opportune 
for  Rosa  Bonheur,  as  it  gave  her  the  long  wished-for  chance 
of  painting  the  lion's  head.  Rosa  Bonheur  finds  the  winters 
in  Paris  too  severe  for  her,  and  spends  each  winter  at  Nice, 
where  she  has  a  villa.  She  intends  leaving  Paris  for  Nice 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  She  is  much  stronger  now  than 
for  a  long  time,  and  the  family  hope,  so  Madame  Peyrol  says, 
to  see  her  health  firmly  reestablished  before  many  months 
have  passed.  Quisait. 

Paris,  November  15, 18S1. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


To  Sue. 

If  I  were  a  knight  of  old. 
Young,  and  gallant,  and  bold, 
With  golden  armor  and  snowy  plume, 

Booted  and  spurred,  as  beseems  a  knight. 
My  crested  helmet  all  bravely  dight 
With  the  pennon  of  Love,  a  spray  of  bloom — 
I'd  hie  me  away  to  Sue ! 
To  Sue,  to  you,  dear ! 
To  you.  to  woo,  dear. 
For  what  I  may  never  dare  demand — 
That  slender,  and  soft,  and  warm  white  hand — 
If  but  to  hold  for  a  moment — one — 
To  kiss,  and  to  dream  it  were  all  my  own. 
Ah,  yes  !  'tis  true,  so  true,  dear, 
Even  in  thought  to  trace 
Were  rash — how  I  might  place 
My  daring  arm  around  your  waist, 
Soft,  and  supple,  and  trimly  laced. 

Half  withdrawn,  and  yet  half  fain. 
With  such  sweet  chiding  slow  displaced, 

It  could  not  choose  but  come  back  again 
To  Sue,  to  you,  dear ! 
To  you,  to  woo,  dear, 
(If  I  might  dare  to,  Sue,)  to  call 
On  you — so,  risking  the  loss  of  all, 
I'd  sooner  die  than  miss,  dear — 
For  one — just  one — sweet  kiss,  dear  ! 
No  !     No  !     Not  so  ! 
Not  so  !     I  know 
'Twere  too  divine  a  bliss,    dear ; 
And  I  would  go 
Reluctant,  slow, 
The  skies  all  hung  with  black  ! 
And  would  you  call  me  back 
To  you,  dear? 

Answer,  and  answer  true,  dear. 
San  Francisco,  December,  1881.  Van   Rensselaer. 


Mr.  Henry  James's  clever  but  rather  slow  novel,  "  The  Portrait  of  a 
Lady."  which  has  been  dragging  out  its  weary  length  in  the  Atlantic, 
has  finally  come  to  an  end.  and  is  now  embalmed  in  book  form.  Pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  MifBin  &  Co.,  Boston;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's; 
price,  $2. 

Mr.  George  Manville  Fenn's  "  Parson  Dumford  "  attracted  much  at- 
tention on  its  appearance,  some  years  ago.  He  has  lately  written  an- 
other work  of  equal  excellence,  "The Vicar's  People,"  which,  having 
been  published  in  England,  is  now  reproduced  in  America,  in  the 
"  Trans-Atlantic  "  Series.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Cornwall.  England,  and 
while  mainly  dealing  with  the  one  locality,  it  does  not  flag  in  interest. 
Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam,  New  York  ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's ;  price, 
60  cents. 


"The  Two  Cabin  Boys,"  by  Louis  Rousselet,  is  an  exciting  boys' 
book,  full  of  adventurous  incidents,  perilous  escapes,  and,  in  short,  all 
that  makes  the  interest  in  stories  of  this  kind.  The  two  cabin  boys  are 
Canadian  and  French,  and  much  of  the  story  takes  place  on  the  rebel 
cruiser  Atlanta,  which  is  finally  whipped  by  a  Northern  gunboat.  The 
book  furnishes  the  usual  laudation  of  virtue,  and  condemnation  of  vice. 
Published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's  ;  price, 
$1-50-  

Professor  Thomas  Fowler's  history  and  review  of  "Bacon"  is  a 
fair  and  unbiased  examination  of  the  works  and  fife  of  that  great  phi- 
losopher and  scienu'sL  It  has  been  rather  the  fashion  to  make  the  most 
of  the  "  meanest "  part  of  "  the  wisest,  greatest  of  mankind,"  espe- 
cially after  Macaulay's  stinging  invective  ;  but  Professor  Fowler's  plan 
of  neither  praising  nor  blaming,  but  simply  giving  facts,  enables  the 
reader  to  form  a  much  fairer  estimate  of  the  subject.  Published  by  G. 
P.  Putnam,  New  York  ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's. 


Since  the  well-written  articles  on  Cuba,  which  appeared  some  years 
ago  in  Harper's  Monthly,  we  have  had  but  little  in  the  way  of  de- 
scription of  that  picturesque  island.  Mr.  James  Steele,  for  several 
years  American  Consul  at  Matanzas,  has  just  brought  out  the  result  of 
his  impressions  in  "  Cuban  Sketches."  It  is  written  in  a  slightly  hu- 
morous vein,  and  leaves  one  with  the  idea  that  Mr.  Steele  pretty  thor- 
oughly disliked  his  subject.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  ;  for 
sale  at  Bancroft's  ;  price,  51.50. 

The  late  Sidney  Lanier  left,  as  a  last  addition  to  his  legacy  of  wri- 
tings, a  translation  of  the  old  Welsh  tales,  revised  and  abridged  for  ju- 
venile understanding,  under  the  title  of  "The  Boy's  Mabinogion." 
The  stories  smack  of  the  vigorous,  manly  style  of  all  northern  legends, 
as  contrasted  with  Eastern  and  Arabian  lore,  and,  while  their  only 
drawback  lies  in  unpronounceable  names,  they  surpass  the  distinctly 
Arthurian  legends  in  attractiveness.  Published  by  Scribner,  New  York ; 
for  sale  at  Bancroft's;  price,  $3. 


Some  little  time  ago  Mr.  James  Rice,  the  novelist,  began  a  life  of 
"Sir  Richard  Whittington,"  for  the  "New  Plutarch  "  series.  He  was 
taken  ill,  and  was  unable  to  continue  its  preparation  ;  upon  which  Mr. 
Walter  Besant  completed  it  for  him,  and  the  book  is  now  published 
under  their  joint  authorship.  It  is  an  interesting  sketch  of  London  and 
its  inhabitants  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  will  convince  many  skep- 
tics, who  may  have  hitherto  not  believed  it,  that  Whittington's  fortune 
really  dated  from  the  sale  of  a  healthy  tom-cat  Published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam,  New  York  ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's  ;  price,  si. 


There  has  been  in  existence  in  London  for  many  years  a 
periodical  called  the  New  Moon,  the  contributors  of  which 
are  inmates  of  lunatic  asylums.  As  a  rule  the  articles  dis- 
play marked  ability,  and  no  one  would  suppose  that  the  wri- 
ters were  suffering  from  mental  aberration.  On  one  occasion 
the  editor  of  the  New  Moon  received  complaints  from  seve- 
ral subscribers  that  the  contents  of  the  journal,  although  well 
enough  in  their  way,  were  lacking  in  distinctive  flavor,  and 
did  not  betray  their  origin  ;  so,  in  the  next  number,  he  gave 
free  play  to  his  refractory  contributors.  There  appeared  as- 
tonishing political  revelations  ;  a  paper  on  evolution,  with 
wood-cut  illustrations  of  the  shape  of  the  human  soul  at 
different  ages  ;  the  designs  of  a  machine  to  facilitate  bodily 
ascension  into  heaven  in  the  manner  of  Elijah  ;  and  the  first 
canto  of  an  epic,  which,  when  not  utterly  incoherent,  was  an- 
ticipatory of  "  Alice  in  Wonderland."  One  number  of  this 
character  was  sufficient.  The  discontented  subscribers  ex- 
pressed themselves  satisfied,  and  begged  that  they  might 
have  no  more  of  Bedlam  broke  loose  in  prose  and  verse. 

Mr.  Henry  Saville,  the  jockey,  who  died  in  England  a  few 
months  ago,  had  his  life  insured  for  one  million  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.  His  widow  has  hired  a  man  to  stand  at  the 
door  with  a  club  and  drive  away  all  applicants  for  her  hand. 


Being  pursued  by  a  bull,  a  Michigan  man  had  presence  of 
mind  to  discharge  some  tobacco  Juice  in  the  animal's  eyes, 
and  thereby  escaped  death. 


With  the  October  number  Harper's  Young  People  completed  its  sec- 
ond volume.  The  numbers  for  1881  have  been  bound  in  gay  green 
and  gold,  and  sent  forth  as  a  Christmas  holiday  book.  It  makes  a 
very  attractive  volume  and  contains  a  sufficient  number  of  stories  to  last 
a  child  for  a  good  many  months,  besides  the  fund  of  information  that 
renders  it  a  sort  of  juvenile  encyclopedia  on  games,  poetry,  drawings, 
charades,  and  general  information.  It  was  in  this  volume  that  lames 
Otis  published  the  remarkable  tale  of  "  Toby  Taylor"  and  his  peculiar 
monkey,  "  Mr.  Stubbs,"  and  the  readers  of  that  bright  little  story 
will  be  delighted  to  find  another  one  by  the  sameauthor.  W.  L.  Alden, 
of  the  New  York  Times  has  a  serial  lohn  Habberton,  the  "Helen's 
Babies  "  man,  gives  a  continued  story  about  "Paul  Grayson,"  and  Louise 
Alcott  furnishes  another.  Mrs.  John  Lillie,  whose  English  musical 
sketches  in  last  year's  Harper's  Monthly  everybody  read,  has  written 
for  it  a  long  story  for  girls,  called  "  Mildred's  Bargain."  Edgar  Fawcett 
is  represented  by  a  bright  little  children's  play,  while  contributions  from 
the  pens  of  Mrs.  Mulock-Craik,  Howard  Pyle,  Rose  Terry  Cook,  Mary 
Cecil  Hay,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hays,  and  numerous  other  popular  writers,  ap- 
pear on  occasional  pages.  The  illustrations  are  many,  and  some  of 
them  very  well  executed.  Published  by  Harper  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
for  sale  at  Bancroft's  ;  price,  $3. 


The  fourth  number  of  the  "  Economic  Tract"  series  is  at  hand.  It 
is  entitled  "  Usury  Laws,"  and  contains  the  opinions  of  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham.  John  Calvin,  and  reviews  on  the  present  system  by  R.  H.  Dana, 
David  Wall,  and  others.  Published  by  the  New  York  Society  for  Po- 
litical  Education. The  North  American  Review  for  December 

contains  an  article  by  the  Hon.  John  A.  Kasson,  entitled  "The  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  in  18S1 "  ;  a  discussion  of  the  death  penalty,  conducted 
by  the  Reverend  Doctor  Cheever,  Judge  Samuel  Hand,  and  Wendell 
Phillips  ;  the  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  government  toward  Ireland  is 
defended  by  Mr.  H.  O.  Arnold-Foster,  son  of  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  ;  and  four  physicians  and  surgeons — Doctors  W.  H.  Ham- 
mond, John  Ashhurst  Jr.,  J.  Marion  Sims,  and  John  T.  Hodgen — re- 
view the  history  of  President  Garfield's  case. The  Edinburgh  Re- 
view for  October  has  interesting  papers  on  "Dean  Stanley,"  "The 
Koran,"  "The  Pontificate  of  Leo  XIII.,"  "Alfred  Tennyson," 
"  Helmholtz  and  Carter  on  Eyesight,"  and  "  Colonel  Gordon  in  Cen- 
tral Africa." The  Magazine  of  Art  for  December  begins  the  fifth 

volume  with  well-executed  etchings  and  numerous  illustrations.  There 
are  also  articles  on  "  Christmas  Cards,"  "  Cathedral  Windows,"  and 
"Angelica  KaufFman." The  Nation  says  that  English  library  con- 
ferences go  in  for  the  antiquarian,  where  similar  American  reunions  dis- 
cuss the  practical.  The  English  librarians  invariably  table  any  motion 
proposing  to  open  the  library  on  Sunday,  and  spend  but  a  few  hours  in 
revising  their  catalogues,  but  talk   for  days  on  the  disputed  work  or 

identity  of  some  medievally  obscure  library  founder. The  Nation 

also  says,  in  speaking  of  Doctor  Holland  :  ' '  He  had  no  quick  sense  of 
humor.  He  sometimes  gambolled  a  little  in  hie  writings,  but  the  really 
funny  things  in  them  were  often  those  most  seriously  written,  as  where, 
in  one  of  his  longer  poems,  he  follows  up  a  pretty  little  lyric  about  the 
baby  in  the  cradle  with  some  dreamy  and  ideal  verses  about  the  salt- 
pork  in  the  barrel." Harper's  Young  Peoplebegins  its  third  volume. 

The  Chautauqua  "Young  People's  Union"  has  included  this  illustrated 
weekly  among  the  works  which  the  members  of  the  union  are  required 
to  read.  The  author  of  "  Toby  Tyler  "  will  contribute  to  the  new  vol- 
ume of  Harpers  Young  People  a  story  called  "  Mr.  Stubbs's  Brother." 

Mr.  Browning  was  not  consulted  in  the  foundation  of  the  society 

in  London  which  bears  his  name,  and  it  does  not  in  any  way  meet 

with  his  approval. "  H.   H."  comes  before  long  to  do  California. 

Mr.  W.  D.   Howells'  new    novel    is    a  story  of   married    life, 

with  amoral  purpose. Mr.   Ricnard  A.  Proctor,  the  astronomer, 

"s  to  edit  a  new  scientific  journal  entitled  Knowledge,  which  will  make 

its  appearance  in  London  some  time  this  month. It  is  now  known 

that  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  late  Dr.  John  Hill  Burton  was  prepar- 
ing a  new  edition  of  "The  Book  Hunter,"  which,  to  his  apparent  sat- 
isfaction, had  long  been  out  of  print.  His  wife  will  complete  the  re- 
vision and  add  a  memoir  of  her  husband. A  new  illustrated  paper 

will  shortly  appear  in  London  called  the  Fan.     It  is  devoted  to  society, 

news,  and  fashions. We  have  just  received  "  Smiles  and  Tears," 

■erse  and  prose,  by  E.  E.  Cothman.      San  Francisco  :  .A  Roman  ; 

San  Francisco  News  Company. It  is  not  generally  known  that 

the  junior  partner  in  the  English  firm  of  C.  Kegan.  Paul  &  Co.  is  a 
nephew  of  Bishop  Trench,  of  Dublin,  whose  books  have  a  large  sale 
in  this  country. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


AN    AMOROUS    POLITICIAN. 


His  Progression  in  Politics  through  Petticoat  Persuasion. 


I  propose  to  relate  the  gallant  and  political  adventures  of 
M.  de  Montse'gur,  deputy  of  the  arrondissement  of  Saint- 
Chamand,  department  of  the  Saone-InfeYieure. 

Montsegur  was  elected  deputy  in  February,  1S71,  in  the 
most  unexpected  manner.  He  had  no  political  antecedents, 
and  had  hardly  reached  the  age  of  parliamentary  eligibility 
—  twenty-five  years.  Montse'gur  possessed  a  fine  estate  in 
the  environs  of  Saint-Chamand.  He  commanded  a  bat- 
talion of  mobiles  during  the  war,  behaved  bravely,  and  was 
wounded  at  Metz  on  January  10,  1871.  He  was  in  the  am- 
bulance at  Sainte- Croix  when-  he  received  the  news  of  his 
election  to  the  Bordeaux  Assembly. 

As  soon  as  he  recovered  from  his  wound,  he  went 
direct  to  the  theatre  of  Bordeaux,  about  the  beginning  of 
March.  At  that  moment  France  had  no  particular  opinions, 
and  Montse'gur  shared  the  opinions  of  France.  Neverthe- 
less, the  majority  of  the  chamber  inclined  in  favor  of  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
empire  had  finished  badly,  and  the  republic  had  made  a  bad 
beginning. 

Montsdgur  studied  the  list  of  his  colleagues.  He  found 
the  names  of  two  of  his  friends  among  the  members  of 
the  Right  Centre,  or  the  monarchical  group.  He  went  and 
sat  by  them,  and  during  five  years,  from  1871  to  1S76,  peace- 
fully, docilely,  and  on  every  occasion  voted  with  his  group. 

During  these  five  years  Montse'gur  spent  a  great  deal  of 
money.  He  was  young,  rich,  a  bachelor,  master  of  his  life 
and  fortune,  and  he  made  a  very  stupid  use  of  both.  He 
fell  in  love  with  a  young  person  whom  I  shall  call  Turlurette, 
and  who  from  time  to  time  played  little  roles  in  the  Palais- 
Royal  Theatre.  Turlurette  was  a  blonde,  with  large  black 
eyes  ;  her  heart  was  very  large,  and  her  hand  was  very 
small.  The  thing  which  contains  is  not  always  larger  than 
the  contents,  and  the  smaller  a  woman's  hand  is  the  more 
money  it  can  hold.  This  is  how,  during  the  course  of  this 
legislature,  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  francs  had  passed 
from  Montsegur's  pocket  into  the  tiny  hands  of  Turlurette. 

In  the  elections  of  1S76  Montse'gur  wished  to  be  reelected. 
He  had  contracted  a  taste  for  political  life,  and  had  begun 
by  fulfilling  his  duties  conscientiously.  He  was  assiduous 
in  his  attendance  at  the  chamber,  took  part  in  person  in  all 
the  votes,  shouted  enthusiastically  when  he  saw  his  group 
enthusiastic,  and  groaned  when  he  heard  his  group  groan. 
In  short,  he  was  a  model  deputy.  His  afternoons  belonged 
to  his  country,  his  evenings  to  Turlurette. 

But  in  1876  there  was  a  real  contest.  Montse'gur  had  to 
contend  against  a  radical  and  against  a  legitimist.  He  man- 
aged matters  very  well  ;  he  declared  that  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  almost  indifferent  to  him  ;  that  he  could  accept 
the  republic  easily,  provided  it  inclined  toward  monarchy, 
or  monarchy,  provided  it  inclined  toward  the  republic.  He 
was  elected  by  a  majority  of  six  thousand  ;  the  legitimist 
polled  two  thousand,  the  radical  candidate  five  hundred. 

Montse'gur  resumed  his  functions  at  the  chamber,  and 
found  Turlurette  more  blonde  and  more  greedy  than  ever. 
And  so  he  continued  to  see  his  money  slip  through  his  fin- 
gers until  the  day  when  Lambertin,  his  colleague,  who  was 
member  and  secretary  of  the  Left  Centre,  invited  him  to 
dinner.  Mme.  Lambertin  was  a  delicious  brunette,  slender, 
and  yet  plump  in  places  where  plumpness  is  pleasing.  Her 
waist  measured  eighteen  and  a  quarter  inches  ;  her  shoulders 
were  irreproachable.  And  so  she  took  pleasure  in  doing 
the  honors  to  her  guests ;  she  even  displayed  a  little 
more  than  these  dazzling  shoulders  ;  in  this  respect,  indeed, 
she  went  to  the  extreme  limit,  and  showed  all  that  can  be 
shown  at  a  political  dinner. 

It  was  a  political  dinner.  Mme.  Lambertin  was  a  very 
intelligent  woman,  and  very  ambitious.  She  was  perfectly 
aware  of  the  insignificance  of  her  husband  ;  all  his  value  and 
merit  were  due  to  her,  Laure  Lambertin.  Her  name  was 
Laure.  It  was  she,  and  she  alone,  who  had  made  Lambertin 
municipal  councillor,  mayor,  councillor-general,  deputy,  sec- 
retary of  the  Left  Centre,  etc.  Now  she  wished  to  make 
him  minister,  and  the  way  to  the  ministry  was  the  presidency 
of  the  Left  Centre.  This  was  why  she  was  working  to  in- 
crease this  group,  and  to  stock  it  with  her  friends. 

Mme.  Lambertin  took  possession  of  Montse'gur  after  din- 
ner, and  treated  him  in  a  corner  to  a  very  eloquent  political 
discourse.  The  country  was  Left  Centre  !  Why  was  not 
M.  de  Montse'gur  Left  Centre?  Laure  Lambertin  talked 
with  much  force  and  warmth.  Her  animation  added  to  her 
beauty.  Montse'gur  did  not  listen  to  Mme.  Lambertin.  He 
looked  at  her  talking.  He  remained  there  motionless,  tost 
in  the  contemplation  of  those  ideal  shoulders  and  of  their 
appurtenances.  He  had  heard  many  orators  formerly,  when 
he  used  to  be  present  at  the  sittings  of  the  chamber  ;  but 
neither  Thiers,  nor  De  Broglie,  nor  Gambetta  had  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  upon  him  such  an  impression.  One 
night  at  the  presidency,  after  dinner,  M.  Thiers  had  cele- 
brated at  length  the  virtues  and  charms  of  the  Left  Centre. 
Montse'gur  had  been  proof  against  the  eloquence  of  Thiers; 
he  yielded  before  the  eloquence  of  Mme.  Lambertin.  But 
then  Thiers  was  not  dicollete! 

Montsegur  felt  himself  softly  attracted  toward  the  Left 
Centre,  when  Madame  Lambertin  said  to  him  : 

'*  Believe  me,  monsieur,  believe  me,  ours  is  the  only  group  ! " 

Laure  Lambertin  had  an  excellent  dressmaker ;  the  corsage 
of  her  dress  was  a  masterpiece  of  boldness  and  precision. 
Montsegur's  eyes  rested  complacently  on  the  clear  indica- 
tion of  the  contours  of  a  pretty  left  centre  and  a  pretty  right 
centre,  forming  a  harmonious  group.  Montsegur  said  that 
he  thought  it  would  be  very  agreeable  to  belong  to  the  Left 
Centre  group.  He  became  one  of  the  habitue's  of  the  salon 
of  Lambertin.    And  he  forgot  Turlurette. 

Finally,  one  day,  Montsegur  went  and  had  his  name  in- 
scribed among  the  members  of  the  Left  Centre.  There  was 
a  cry  of  joy  in  all  the  liberal  press  !  The  monarchists  were 
coming  over  to  the  republic  !  The  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion of  Montsegur's  political  friends  were  great. . .  .They  pro- 
nounced the  word  "  treason." 

**  Pooh  !"  he  replied,  "  France  has  advanced  ;  I  advance 
with  France." 

Montsegur's  flop  insured  his  reelection  at  Saint-Chamand. 
The  district  had  advanced  ;  it  would  have  rejected  Montse'- 


gur member  of  the  Right  Centre  ;  it  acclaimed  Montse'gur 
member  of  the  Left  Centre,  and  gave  him  a  majority  of  seven 
thousand.  The  principal  editor  of  the  Saint-Chamand 
Liberal  declared  that  Montse'gur,  "  with  admirable  political 
foresight,  had  seen  the  reefs  on  which  the  chariot  of  the  re- 
public was  running."  But  yet,  in  reality,  that  was  not  what 
Montse'gur  had  seen. 

He  returned  to  the  Chamber  more  deeply  smitten  and 
more  Left  Centre  than  ever.  He  little  thought  what  was  in 
store.  If  the  district  of  Saint-Chamand  had  advanced,  the 
district  of  Bargeton,  the  constituency  that  Lambertin  repre- 
sented, had  advanced  more  rapidly  still,  and  in  order  to  keep 
his  seat  Lambertin  had  been  obliged  to  join  the  Republican 
Left  group. 

When  the  electoral  period  was  over — it  seemed  eternal  to 
Montse'gur — his  first  visit  was  to  Madame  Lambertin,  and 
he  showed  himself  very  anxious  to  resume  their  previous 
friendship,  but  Madame  Lambertin  stopped  him  gently,  and 
said  : 

"  Mon  ami,  which  group  do  you  intend  to  join  ?" 

"Which  group  ?  Can  you  imagine  that  I  have  ever  enter- 
tained the  thought  of  abandoning  the  Left  Centre  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  know  !  "  she  replied,  "  we  have  abandoned  the 
Left  Centre — Edouard  has  joined  the  Republican  Left." 

"The  Republican  Left  !" 

"  Yes  ;  and  what  Edouard  has  done  you  cannot  fail  to  do 
— you  surely  owe  him  that." 

Madame  Lambertin  had  such  a  charming  and  irresistible 
way  of  pleading  her  causes,  that  she  always  won  in  the  end. 
Two  hours  after  this  conversation,  Montsegur  went  and  put 
his  name  down  among  the  members  of  the  Republican  Left. 

And  so  Lambertin  and  Montsegur  passed,  arm  in  arm, 
from  the  Left  Centre  to  the  Republican  Left.  This  group 
was  more  important.  Madame  Lambertin  was  obliged  to 
double  her  zeal  and  ardor ;  she  was  admirable  ;  she  dis- 
played marvelous  activity.  Success  crowned  her  efforts,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  first  session  she  managed  to  obtain  in 
her  new  group  the  same  popularity  that  she  had  so  valiantly 
conquered  in  the  old  one. 

But  poor  Montse'gur  was  a  little  neglected.  Madame 
Lambertin  had  no  time  to  spare  with  him.  He  was  con- 
quered ;  she  felt  sure  of  him. 

During  three  long  years  Montse'gur  remained  under  the 
charm  ;  broke  his  chain,  resumed,  and  broke  it  again.  He 
was  deeply  smitten,  and  very  unhappy. 


Finally,  on  the  eve  of  the  elections  of  1SS1,  after  an  ex- 
planation— warm  on  his  part,  cold  on  hers — Montse'gur  went 
off  in  a  huff  to  Saint-Chamand.  His  electoral  committee 
there  was  presided  over  by  a  large  manufacturer  named 
Brinquet,  who  had  lived  long  enough  to  have  been  an  ardent 
Philippist  under  Louis  Philippe,  ardent  Cavaignacist  under 
Cavaignac,  ardent  Bonapartist  under  Bonaparte,  ardent 
Thierist  under  Thiers,  ardent  GreVyist  the  day  of  the  elec- 
tion of  GreVy,  and  ardent  Gambettist  now  that  it  was 
easy  to  foresee  that  Gambetta  would  one  day  be  a  sort 
of  emperor  of  the  republic. 

Montse'gur  was  obliged  to  assemble  his  committee,  and 
give  an  account  of  his  labors  and  his  votes  during  the  ses- 
sion that  had  elapsed. 

The  committee  listened  to  Montsegur  coldly.  The  apoth- 
ecary, Mignonnet,  asked  permission  to  address  the  meeting. 
Brinquart  granted  the  permission,  and  Mignonnet  was  very 
severe  on  Montse'gur  :  "  He  had  been  weak,  timid,  irreso- 
lute ;  he  had  not  heard  the  voice  of  France,  and  yet  France 
had  spoken  clearly  enough.  France  wished  to  be  obeyed. 
Forward  was  her  word!"  Thus  Mignonnet.  Montsegur 
replied  that  he  had  gone  forward  until  he  was  beginning 
to  feel  the  need  of  a  little  repose,  and  that  he  thought 
that  the  majority  of  the  nation  were  of  his  opinion. 
This  declaration  produced  a  disastrous  effect.  The  apothe- 
cary manifested  the  most  violent  indignation  at  the  idea  that 
repose  was  possible  for  France.  Brinquart,  seeing  that 
Montse'gur  was  going  to  plunge  deeper  into  the  mire,  ad- 
journed the  meeting  brusquely,  and  taking  Montse'gur  aside, 
said  to  him  : 

"  You  are  on  the  wrong  tack.  Come  and  dine  with  me 
to-night.     We  shall  be  alone,  and  able  to  talk  quietly." 

Brinquart  was  by  no  means  a  fool.  He  might  easily  have 
supplanted  Montse'gur  at  the  elections,  only  he  felt  no  desire 
to  leave  his  business  and  go  to  Paris  to  potter  among  the 
five  hundred  and  fifty  sovereigns  of  France.  He  did  not 
wish  to  be  deputy  himself,  but  he  did  not  wish  Mignonnet  to 
be  deputy  either.  He  wished  to  spare  Saint-Chamand  the 
disgrace  of  the  election  of  the  apothecary,  who,  although  a 
free-thinker,  was  an  ass. 

Montsegur  went  to  dine  with  the  Brinquarts  in  the  even- 
ing. There  were  five  at  table — M.  and  Madame  Brinquart, 
M.  Lucien  Brinquart,  lieutenant  in  the  Second  Hussars, 
Mademoiselle  Adrienne  Brinquart,  and  Montsegur  himself. 
During  the  dinner  Brinquart  addressed  long  speeches  to 
Montse'gur,  impressing  upon  him  the  necessity  of  advancing 
in  his  ideas,  of  abandoning  the  Republican  Left  as  he  had 
already  abandoned  the  Left  Centre.  The  future  was  for  the 
Republican  Union  ;  the  man  of  the  future  was  Gambetta ; 
one  ought  always  belong  to  the  party  of  the  future. 

But  Montse'gur  did  not  listen  to  Brinquart's  panegyric  of 
the  Republican  Union  any  more  than  he  had  listened  on  a 
certain  evening  to  Madame  Lambertin's  celebration  of  the 
glories  of  the  Left  Centre.  ■  He  was  looking  at  Adrienne. 
He  had  just  been  .smitten  for  the  third  time.  Brinquart 
went  on  talking  and  talking  ;  Montse'gur  went  on  admiring 
and  admiring. 

Still  Brinquart's  remarks  could  not  remain  without  reply. 
Montse'gur  declared  simply  that  he  had  resolved  not  to  take 
another  step  toward  the  Left.  He  did  not  mind  if  he  lost 
his  seat.  Now  that  he  was  installed  in  the  country,  he  had 
recovered  the  taste  for  his  former  way  of  living.  He  was 
happy  to  walk,  and  drive,  and  ride  about  the  country. 

"  Do  you  ride,  monsieur?" 

This  was  the  first  time  that  Adrienne  had  spoken.  The 
phrase  seemed  delicious  to  Montse'gur.  He  found  her  voice 
warm  and  musical. 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle,"  he  replied. 

"  Do  you  like  it?" 

"  Very  much,  mademoiselle." 

"  So  do  I,  passionately.  I  ride  every  morning  with  my 
brother." 


Politics  were  abandoned,  and  the  conversation  turned  on 
dogs,  horses,  and  hunting,  subjects  as  inexhaustible  as 
politics. 

Montse'gur,  I  have  told  you,  easily  fell  in  love.  It  is  a 
great  resource  in  life.  In  an  instant,  as  if  by  magic,  the 
sweet  and  restful  vision  of  this  young  girl  had  driven  from 
Montsegur's  mind  the  disturbing  memory  of  Madame  Lam- 
bertin.    One  thing  alone  cures  love,  and  that  thing  is  love. 

*  *  *  *  ***** 

The  day  after  the  dinner,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
Montse'gur  was  in  the  saddle,  and  posted  in  the  woods  just 
opposite  the  gate  of  Brinquart's  park.  He  remained  there 
an  hour,  invisible,  but  himself  seeing  very  distinctly.  Had 
she  not  said  on  the  previous  night  :  "  I  ride  with  my  brother 
every  morning?"  And  about  eight  o'clock  Montse'gur  saw 
the  brother  and  sister  appear.  They  entered  the  wood. 
Montse'gur  followed  them,  and,  taking  a  cross-cut,  he  joined 
them,  as  if  quite  accidentally,  in  the  bend  of  an  alley,  and 
the  three  went  riding  together  in  the  fine  autumn  morning. 

Whist  parties  after  dinner  followed  whist  parties,  and  rides 
succeeded  rides.  At  the  moment  of  the  meeting  of  the 
chambers,  Montse'gur  had  asked  for  leave  of  absence  on  ac- 
count of  ill-health.  Strange  to  say,  M.  Brinquart  had  not 
said  another  word  about  progress,  or  about  joining  the  Re- 
publican Union. 

Three  months  passed  in  this  way,  and  Montse'gur  was 
thinking  of  sending  for  his  Aunt  Caroline  from  Paris  to  make 
the  official  offer  of  marriage,  when  an  event  happened  which 
induced  him  to  manage  matters  brusquely,  and  to  sin  against 
the  rules  of  correctness.  It  was  a  very  small  event ;  a  sim- 
ple pressing  of  hands.  One  night,  when  Montse'gur  was 
going  away,  Adrienne  shook  hands  with  him  so  sweetly,  so 
caressingly,  that  he  suddenly  felt  himself  full  of  impatience 
and  full  of  hope.  During  three  months  not  a  single 
word  had  troubled  the  complete  innocence  of  their  con- 
versations ;  and  yet,  softly  drawn  toward  one  another, 
they  had  found  the  means  of  expressing  their  love  merely 
by  a  pressing  of  the  hands  There  are  so  many  ways  of 
talking  of  love. 

Those  hand-pressings  had  passed  through  many  phases 
and  many  shades  of  meaning.  The  first  were  rapid, 
uncertain,  hesitating.  Then  friendship  soon  came,  and 
then  a  sort  of  companionship.  Then  they  shook  hands 
frankly,  openly,  cordially,  in  a  brotherly  manner.  But 
after  that,  and  as  if  a  fluid  had  circulated  secretly  in 
their  interlaced  fingers,  both  on  the  same  day  had  felt  the 
same  confusion  and  the  same  embarrassment.  The  hand- 
pressings  became  short,  nervous,  and  agitated.  The  crisis 
had  been  short.  Sentiments  of  sweetness  and  tranquillity 
had,  at  the  same  time,  won  their  souls,  and  the  hand-press- 
ings became  long,  languid,  tender,  confiding,  trustful,  to 
such  a  degree  that  on  that  last  night  Adrienne's  hand 
remained  in  the  hand  of  Montse'gur  while  they  exchanged, 
in  a  voice  that  was  by  no  means  shaken  by  emotion,  some 
words  that  were  quite  significant.  Adrienne  suddenly 
blushed.  She  must  have  said  to  hers-elf:  "My  hand! 
Where  is  my  hand  ?  And  how  long  has  it  been  there  ? " 
She  disengaged  herself  brusquely. 

This  was  the  reason  why,  the  next  morning,  Montse'gur 
entered,  serious  and  grave,  the  study  of  Brinquart.  He  be- 
gan by  this  phrase,  which  he  had  long  premeditated  : 

"My  dear  Monsieur  Brinquart,  I  have  a  serious  confes- 
sion to  make  to  you." 

His  voice  trembled.     Brinquart  looked  at  him,  and  said  : 

"  I  know  what  it  is." 

"  You  know  ! " 

"  You  are  in  love  with  Adrienne,  and  you  come  to  ask  her 
hand.  Do  you  think  I  have  my  eyes  in  my  pocket  ?  You 
are  a  charming  fellow,  you  have  a  nice  fortune,  we  are  neigh- 
bors, and  never  has  there  been  the  slightest  discussion  be- 
tween us  as  to  boundaries  and  what  not — a  fact  very  much  to 
the  credit  of  both  of  us.  In  short,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
call  you  my  son-in-law,  and  so  will  my  wife.  You  won  her 
heart  the  first  day  she  saw  you.  And  so  we  did  not  inter- 
fere when  we  saw  you  falling  in  love  with  Adrienne,  other- 
wise you  may  rest  assured  that  we  should  not  have  au- 
thorized all  those  cavalcades  and  moonlight  rides.  As  to 
Adrienne,  I  do  not  expect  to  find  any  obstacle  on  her  side. 
I  will  confess  her ;  the  confession  is  not  likely  to  be  long. 
Go  and  take  a  walk  in  the  park  for  half  an  hour.  When  you 
return  you  shall  have  a  definite  answer." 

Montse'gur  obediently  walked  through  the  park.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  chateau,  coming  back,  he  saw  a  hundred  yards 
ahead  of  him,  in  the  bend  of  an  avenue,  a  white  dress.  It 
was  Adrienne.  She  had  come  to  meet  him,  courageously, 
alone,  and  when  she  was  near  him  not  a  word  was  neces- 
sary. Adrienne's  reply  was  in  her  eyes,  in  her  smile,  in  the 
artless  and  frank  emotion  of  her  whole  being.  She  took 
Montse'gur's  arm.  They  returned  slowly  toward  the  chateau. 
When  two  people  have  too  many  things  to  tell  each  other, 
the  best  way  to  come  to  a  mutual  understanding  is  to  say 
nothing  at  all.  However,  when  they  had  reached  the  steps, 
Adrienne  stopped,  and,  with  a  little  embarrassment,  said  : 

"  Papa  has  only  given  his  consent  on  one  condition." 

"  Oh  !  whatever  condition  he  likes  or  you  like  !  " 

"  I,  for  my  part,  do  not  mind.  I  assure  you  I  do  not  mind ; 
indeed,  the  point  is  so  perfectly  indifferent  to  me  that  I  do 
not  quite  understand  what  I  am  going  to  ask  you.  This  is 
what  papa  desires :  that  you  will  again  be  a  candidate  for  the 
chamber,  and  that  if  you  are  elected  you  will  join  the  group 
of  the  Republican  Union.     Is  that  the  name?" 

"  Yes ;  that  is  it." 

"  Do  you  consent?" 

"Do  I  consent?  With  all  my  heart;  and  I  will  adore 
Gambetta,  but  on  the  condition  that  you  will  allow  me  to 
adore  you  also." 

"  Oh,  I  will  allow  you  that." 

And  so  love  once  more  secured  the  reelection  of  Montse'- 
gur. The  apothecary  presented  himself  at  the  polls,  but  only 
to  be  crushed.     Montse'gur  was  reelected. 

When  Montse'gur  went  to  put  his  name  down  on  the  list 
of  the  Republican  Union,  another  deputy  was  just  signing 
his  name  on  the  register — and  that  deputy  was  Lambertin. 

"  Ah  ! "  he  cried,  when  he  saw  Montse'gur,  "  you  are  doing 
as  I  am;  you  are  right.  France  is  advancing;  we  must 
follow  her.  Mme.  de  Montse'gur  is  doubtless  at  Paris  with 
you.  You  must  bring  her  to  see  us.o  My  wife  will  be  en- 
chanted to  make  her  acquaintance." — Translation  from  the 
I  French  of  M.  Giro  me  in  "  Parisian.11 
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Before  our  next  issue  a  new  Congress  will  be  in  session,  a 
new  President  will  occupy  the  executive  mansion,  and  per- 
haps an  entire  new  Cabinet,  with  a  new  political  policy,  will 
have  been  inaugurated.  There  will  be  no  shock  to  the 
country.  The  government  will  move  along  in  its  accustomed 
grooves,  with  new  congresses,  new  presidents,  and  new  cab- 
inets succeeding.  The  country  is  at  peace,  and  prosperous, 
with  an  outlook  of  continuing  peace  and  continuing  pros- 
perity. '  Before  our  next  issue  there  will  be  a  new  Board  of 
Supervisors  in  San  Francisco,  a  new  mayor  will  occupy  the 
first  municipal  office,  and  new  men  will  fill  the  leading  offi- 
cial positions  of  our  county.  New  pledges  and  new  prom- 
ises of  economy  in  administration  are  to  be  carried  out. 
There  can  be  no  serious  changes.  The  city  is  prosperous, 
and  the  outlook  was  never  more  promising  for  the  future. 
What  is  demanded  for  the  good  of  the  country,  and  for  the 
welfare  of  San  Francisco,  is  that  there  may  be  quiet ;  that 
the  industries  may  be  uninterrupted  ;  that  business  enter 
prises  may  not  be  interfered  with  by  politicians.  We  may 
not  avoid  struggles  for  office,  nor  the  clamor  of  place-seek- 
ers, nor  the  agitations  that  attend  political  affairs.  This 
small  agitation  seems  inseparable  from  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. Our  government  has  had  to  confront  but  one  really 
serious  political  question  in  all  its  history.  The  civil  war 
was  serious,  but  the  nation  survived  it,  and  was,  in  fact, 
strengthened  by  it.  Our  city  has  had  but  one  vital  question 
presented  for  its  solution,  although  we  have  passed  through 
a  series  of  scares.  The  Irish  rebellion  of  the  sand-lot  was 
serious,  because  it  threatened  the  good  order  of  society,  and 
for  a  time  it  was  made  to  seem  that  we  had  no  law  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property.  That  has  passed,  and  the 
city  is  now  stronger  in  its  ability  to  resist  disorder  than  it 
ever  was  before.  The  press  is  not  excusable  for  its  course 
in  fanning  excitements.  Its  policy  has  been  to  create  sen- 
sational alarms  in  order  that  it  might  seem  serviceable  in 
rescuing  the  city  from  dangers  it  had  invited,  and  illus- 
trate its  influence  to  subdue  agitations  which  it  had  alone 
created.  It  may  be  questioned  at  this  date  whether  our 
city's  interest  might  not  have  been  as  well  promoted,  and 
our  commerce  have  been  submitted  to  less  burden- 
some exactions,  if  there  had  been  early  built  a  bulk- 
head that  would  have  given  to  our  water-front  substantial 
piers  and  wharves  of  solid  granite.  The  great  earthquake 
that  shattered  some  shaky  buildings,  was  not  so  calamitous, 
by  a  thousand  fold,  as  the  pictured  sensations  and  glowing 
descriptions  of  the  petty  accidents  by  enterprising  newspa- 
pers. There  never  was  an  epidemic  that  caused  us  so  much 
anxiety  as  the  exaggerated  accounts  sent  abroad  by  the 
press  concerning  it.  The  Fraser  River  excitement  would  not 
have  caused  us  the  loss  of  half  an  hour's  sleep  if  fool  edi- 
tors had  not  been  half  scared  to  death.  Yerba  Buena  Island 
would  to-day  have  been  the  seat  of  a  busy  industry,  and  the 
distributing  and  receiving  point  of  an  active  commerce,  if 
the  Bulletin  and  Call  had  not  lost  their  heads  and  the  mer- 
chants their  common  sense.  The  result  is  that  the  island  is 
a  fortress  without  guns  ;  it  has  no  wharves  ;  over  it  grows 
the  wild  shrub  that  gives  it  its  name,  while  our  ships  take 
cargoes  at  Port  Costa,  Vallejo,and  elsewhere.  Those  journals, 
and  their  allies  in'fhe  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  would 
have  had  the  city  subscribe  twelve  and  a  half  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  railroad  enterprises  that  would  never  have  been  built. 


An  existing  law  which  prevents  ship  and  car  from  coming  to- 
gether is  the  result  of  the  same  narrow,  jealous  feeling  which 
in  that  early  time  was  worked  up  against  railroads,  and 
culminated  in  a  "  Dolly  Varden  "  party,  and  which  prevents 
such  an  arrangement  of  streets  in  Mission  Bay  as  would  jus- 
tify its  improvement  by  being  filled  in  and  built  upon.  The 
same  sentiment  has  busied  itself  with  hindering  every  great 
manufacturing  enterprise  by  the  interposition  of  vexatious 
and  petty  opposition.  The  Irish  rebellion  of  the  sand-lot 
would  never  have  existed  if  the  Call  and  Chronicle  had  not 
encouraged  it  for  their  own  selfish  purposes.  If  the  press  of 
this  city  had  the  influence  it  claims  to  have,  there  would 
have  been  no  transcontinental  railroad,  and  no  system  of 
street-railroads.  If  the  press  may  be  believed,  there  has 
been  no  honest  man  in  politics  for  the  last  thirty  years;  each 
administration  has  been  worse  than  the  one  that  preceded  it ; 
each  legislature  more  corrupt  than  the  one  that  went  before ; 
each  Board  of  Supervisors  and  each  mayor  more  dis- 
honorable and  dishonest  than  any  other.  Yet  the  truth 
is  California  has  been  well  governed,  and  the  affairs 
of  San  Francisco  have  been,  in  the  main,  well  admin- 
istered. We  have  no  State  debt  of  any  importance, 
no  city  debt  of  consequence.  Our  State  and  city  taxes  have 
not  been  burdensome,  when  it  is  remembered  that  we  are 
now,  and  have  been,  paying  as  we  go  for  State  Capitol  and 
City  Hall,  for  asylums,  prisons,  jails,  and  houses  of  refuge, 
for  wharves,  parks,  and  public  improvements.  Our  State 
and  our  city  both  enjoy  the  highest  financial  credit,  and 
there  is  no  State  or  city  in  the  Union  that  could  market  its 
bonds  on  better  terms.  It  will  not  be  three  months  before 
the  press  will  have  discovered  a  new  ring  in  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  and  will  be  howling  against  dishonesty  and  cor- 
ruption greater  than  ever  before  existed.  If  there  is  a  super- 
visor who  will  not  give  advertising  to  the  Alia,  he  will 
be  a  dishonest  man.  If  there  is  a  supervisor  who  will  not 
cinch  the  railroad  or  Claus  Spreckels,  the  Chronicle  will 
howl.  If  the  Board  will  not  confiscate  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company's  property,  the  Bulletin  and  Call  will  make 
no  end  of  commotion.  If  the  school  board  will  not  favor  a 
division  of  school  moneys,  the  Roman  press  will  be  in  purga- 
tory. If  cosmopolitan  nonsense  is  eliminated  from  the 
schools,  all  Germany  will  be  in  commotion.  And  if  the  Pope's 
Irish  do  not  behave  themselves,  the  Argonaut  will  not  like 
it,  and  will  tell  them  so. 

At  a  recent  medical  convention  in  Boston,  Doctor  Talbot 
undertook  to  explain  the  terrible  condition  of  drinking  water 
supplied  to  that  city  from  Lake  Cochituate  and  Sudbury 
River.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  water  is  especially 
vile  and  unhealthy.  It  seems  that  the  town  of  Natick  pours 
its  drainage  into  Pegan  Creek,  and  that  Pegan  Creek  empties 
into  Lake  Cochituate,  and  that  for  thirty-three  years  Boston 
has  been  drinking  Natick  sewage.  In  the  Sudbury  River 
basins  is  the  catchment  of  a  watershed  covered  with  fields 
annually  fertilized  by  bone-yard  manure  and  vegetable 
mould.  In  the  basins,  reservoirs,  mains,  and  distributing 
pipes  of  the  whole  system,  eels  are  propagated  and  flourish, 
live,  breed,  die,  and  decompose — eels  weighing  six  pounds, 
and  as  large  around  as  a  man's  wrist.  At  one  trap,  one  day, 
seven  eels  were  caught,  weighing  twenty-four  pounds.  These 
fish  multiply  and  die  in  the  pipes,  rendering  the  water 
nauseous  and  offensive — offensive  to  smell  and  taste,  and 
injurious  to  health.  Sometimes,  for  days  at  a  time,  the  water 
is  thick  with  decaying  fish,  and  the  smell  is  ancient.  Servant- 
girls  get  sick  at  the  wash-tub,  and  "  Sozodont "  is  indispen- 
sable for  the  tooth-brush.  And  yet  the  Boston  water-works, 
for  a  city  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants, 
cost  over  sixty-one  million  dollars.  Its  annual  cost  of  opera- 
tion is  large.  We  almost  fear  to  institute  a  comparison  with 
the  private  enterprise  that  furnishes  the  water  supply  of  San 
Francisco,  lest  we  should  stir  the  Bulletin  and  Call  to  open 
their  guns  for  a  new  campaign  against  the  Spring  Valley. 
Our  water,  caught  from  the  unoccupied  and  uncultivated 
slopes  of  the  Santa  Cruz  hills,  comes  to  us  clear,  and  pure, 
and  sparkling.  The  company  owns  the  fee  of  the  land,  and 
keeps  it  for  the  single  purpose  of  its  water  supply.  A  city 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people  has  abundant 
water,  and  the  price  for  which  Spring  Valley  has  offered  to 
sell  its  entire  system,  with  Calaveras  as  a  reserve,  is 
eighteen  million  dollars.  For  the  additional  sum  of  one 
million  dollars,  new  mains  and  pipes  could  be  laid, 
and  San  Francisco  be  provided  with  ample  water  of  the  best 
kind,  water  sufficient  for  half  a  million  of  people — twice 
the  present  population  of  San  Francisco.  The  present  cost 
of  water  for  public  and  private  use  is  one  million  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  These  figures  represent  the  gross  in- 
come of  Spring  Valley.  If  San  Francisco  could  own  the 
present  water  system,  with  new  reservoirs  and  mains,  at  a 
cost  of  eighteen  million  dollars,  and  borrow  the  money  at 
four  per  cent,  interest,  it  would  be  saving  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  its  people  annually,  and  would  own 
a  better  property  than  Boston,  at  a  saving  of  more  than 
forty  million  dollars  in  its  purchase.  We  do  not  advocate 
the  purchase  of  Spring  Valley  Water  Works  ;  we  simply 
present  these  facts  and  figures  in  contrast  with  the  condition 


that  when  the  Bulletin  opens  its  batteries  upon  the  new 
Board  of  Supervisors  we  may  not  be  frightened  with  the 
new  clamor,  or  think  San  Francisco  the  worst  off  for  water 
of  any  American  city. 

In  the  interest  of  those  jewelers  who  advertise  in  the  Ar- 
gonaut, who  rent  stores,  and  are  engaged  in  a  legitimate  and 
honorable  business,  and  in  the  interest  of  honest  industry 
and  lawful  commercial  enterprise,  we  desire  to  warn  our 
readers  against  a  class  of  very  questionable  traders  who  be- 
come active  in  their  nefarious  pursuits  during  the  Christmas 
holidays.  There  are  no  more  honest  men  in  the  world  than 
are  represented  by  our  San  Francisco  jewelry  merchants. 
The  gentlemen  who  compose  the  copartnerships  are  reliable 
and  honest  men.  They  will  not  deceive  the  buyer,  either  in 
the  quality  or  the  price  of  their  goods.  The  ordinary  buy- 
ers o'f  precious  stones,  jewelry,  watches,  and  silverware 
must  rely  upon  the  merchant.  He  has  no  knowledge  of  such 
goods.  Experts  are  often  deceived  in  diamonds  and 
other  stones.  Paste,  colored  glass,  imitations  of  rubies,  em- 
eralds, pearls,  and  coral  are  so  ingeniously  manufactured  that 
none  but  experts  can  distinguish  the  spurious  from  the  genu- 
ine. Not  one  man  in  a  hundred  can  estimate  the  value  of  a 
watch.  Silver-plated  ware  will  deceive  any  one  unless  it  is 
subjected  to  scientific  tests.  Yet  there  are  a  great  many  per- 
sons who,  in  pursuit  of  bargains,  allow  themselves  to  be 
robbed.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  taken  advantage  of  by 
dishonest  tradesmen  to  impose  upon  innocent  purchasers. 
There  is  an  English  Jew  who  turns  up  in  this  city  almost 
every  year  with  an  attractive  auction  sale  of  jewelry.  It  is 
his  business  to  travel  over  the  country  and  buy  up  all  the 
flawed,  off-color,  and  worthless  stones.  He  then  recuts  and 
resets  them,  and  by  dint  of  advertising  gets  them  off  at  auc- 
tion. As  a  rule  he  employs  a  respectable  auction  house  to 
sell  for  him.  The  result  is  a  deliberate  swindle.  There  is 
in  San  Francisco  a  large  wholesale  manufacturing  establish- 
ment that  sells  to  the  small  dealers.  After  filling  them  full, 
the  proprietor  starts  an  auction  to  compete  with  them.  The 
rule  of  this  firm  is  to  sell  through  some  bankrupt  concern. 
We  know  of  one  instance  where  an  establishment,  whose 
whole  stock  could  have  been  disposed  of  in  an  even- 
ing, were  selling  for  a  month.  Each  day  the  stock  was 
replenished  by  the  manufacturing  concern  which  was  dis- 
posing of  its  goods  at  this  mock  auction.  There  is  a  pawn- 
broker in  this  city  who  advertises  largely  on  fences,  and  who 
pretends  to  sell  pledges.  These  pledges  are  not  pledges  at 
all,  but  swindling  imitation  "  Cheap  John  "  jewelry.  His  is 
a  regular  thieving  trade.  If  this  dishonest  pawn-broker  gets 
a  valuable  pledge,  he  sells  it  to  a  legitimate  dealer.  His 
auction  sales  are  nothing  but  swindles.  The  man  or  woman, 
countryman  or  townsman,  who  buys  jewelry  at  auction — any 
auction,  and  under  any  circumstances — is  liable  to  be  de- 
frauded. There  may  be  honest  land  sales,  cargo  sales,  fur- 
niture, and  book  sales.  There  may  be  honest  transactions 
at  auction  in  many  kinds  of  merchandise,  but  not  in  jewelry. 
Anybody  purchasing  jewelry,  watches,  silver-plate,  or 
precious  stones,  is  almost  certain  to  be  plundered  if  he 
deals  with  strangers.  The  true  and  only  safe  rule  is  to  deal 
with  some  reliable  and  well  established  jewelry  house,  the 
character  of  which  is  a  guarantee  for  honorable  dealing. 
We  advise  those  of  our  readers  who  intend  purchasing  for 
their  holiday  presents  jewelry  of  any  description,  to  consider 
what  we  have  said.  Especially  would  we  impress  on  our 
friends  from  the  country  this  fact,  viz.:  there  is  no  safety  in 
purchasing  jewelry  from  any  but  those  established,  per- 
manent, and  legitimate  houses  engaged  in  the  jewelry  trade. 


The  New  York  Tribune,  of  November  20th,  thinks  Mr. 
George  C.  Gorham  is  developing  into  an  established  national 
nuisance,  skipping  from  one  party  to  another  in  open  dis- 
regard of  principle.  The  Tribune  accredits  Black-and-Tan 
with  nimbleness  and  smartness,  and  likens  him  to  one  of 
those  fantastic  drum-majors  who  head  processions  and 
flourish  a  baton  as  time  to  the  music,  and  who  keep  themselves 
to  the  front  as  persistently  as  a  shovel-nosed  shark  at  a 
steamer's  bow,  or  a  mongrel  dog  ahead  of  a  stage.  He  is 
as  lively  as  a  flea  and  garrulous  as  a  fish-woman.  His  last 
effort  at  keeping  himself  before  the  public  was  to  procure 
some  bohemian  of  the  press  to  announce  that  he  is  to  have 
some  office,  which  he  then  publicly  and  gravely  declines. 
Abuse  of  Garfield,  defense  of  star  route  swindles,  assaults  on 
Senator  Blaine,  assistance  to  Conkling  in  his  senatorial  con- 
test, are  the  means  by  which  he  has  kept  himself  in  the  at- 
titude of  a  national  nuisance,  thinking  that  he  will  be  again 
elected  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  Perhaps  he  will,  and 
perhaps  he  won't.  If  General  Miller  votes  for  him  it  will,  on 
his  part,  be  an  act  of  unquestioned  political  courage. 


of  the  water  supply  and  its  cost  to  the  people  of  Boston,  so  I  Street. 


We  hope  this  Board  of  Supervisor  complication  over  the 
Bay  Shore  Railroad  franchise  may  not  operate  to  defeat  the 
Powell  Street  cable  road,  which  is  a  legitimate  necessity, 
and  ought  to  be  granted.  It  is  demanded  by  the  property- 
owners  along  the  line  of  the  street,  it  offers  good  terms  to 
the  city,  and  is  much  needed  to  accommodate  the  part  of  the 
city  through  which  it  runs.  There  ought  to  be  three  cross- 
city    railroads— Powell    Street,   Polk   Street,   and   Steiner 
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THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  AND  THE  CANAL. 


By  Captain  William  L.  Merry. 


The  interoceanic  canal  question  has  already  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  public  men  of  Europe  and  America  ;  but  its 
discussion  has  been  pursued  rather  in  the  light  of  an  abstract 
political  proposition  than  as  a  practical  question  of  vast  im- 
portance, likely,  if  not  handled  with  care  and  consideration 
for  the  rights  as  well  as  the  pride  of  the  parties  interested, 
to  lead  to  national  complications  and,  perhaps,  bloodshed. 
It  is  a  growing  question — one  that  can  not  be  ignored,  and 
that  will  press  upon  us  for  an  early  solution.    . 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  writer  rather  to  present  some  of  the 
practical  points  of  this  great  question  than  to  argue  it  as  a 
proposition  of  political  science  Doubtless  when  Presi- 
dent Monroe  notified  the  European  powers  in  December, 
1 823,  that  "we  could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling,  in  any  manner,  the  destinies  of  independ- 
ent American  powers  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United  States" 
he  had  in  view  as  well  a  controlling  influence,  by  preliminary 
organized  commercial  action,  as  by  means  of  the  use  of 
the  armies  and  navies  of  European  powers.  History  offers 
abundant  instances  where  the  subjugation  of  a  country  is 
accomplished  by  the  primal  agency  of  commercial  influence 
— in  fact,  astute  statesmen  recognize  this  method  as  by  far 
the  most  powerful  where  a  permanent  occupation  is  intended. 
The  merchant  paves  the  way  for  the  army  and  navy.  The 
organization  and  the  history  of  the  British  East  India  Com- 
pany is  a  striking  instance  of  a  commercial  organization  pre- 
ceding the  army  and  navy  in  the  subjugation  of  a  country 
with  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
primary  methods  of  control  impressed  upon  the  mind  of 
President  Monroe  when  he  enunciated  the  great  national 
principle  which  now  bears  his  name,  although  its  direct  ap- 
plication pointed  to  military  and  naval  projects  resulting 
from  the  "  Holy  Alliance."  Were  not  the  policy  of  power- 
ful European  nations  an  aggressive  policy  on  all  occasions 
where  such  a  policy  is  likely  to  secure  their  ends,  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  would  never  have  been  heard  of;  but  the  fore- 
sight and  the  patriotism  of  President  Monroe  and  his  able 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Adams,  urged  them  to  enunciate  the 
great  principle,  which  is  as  important,  and  should  be  as  ac- 
tive, to-day  as  in  1823  ;  and  which,  as  lately  restated  by  Mr. 
Blaine,  in  his  note  to  our  European  ministers,  will  meet  with 
the  approval  of  all  patriotic  Americans,  who  understand  the 
practical  application  of  the  question,  and  consequently  do 
not  content  themselves  with  political  theories  on  the  subject. 

How  aggressive  the  policy  of  the  powerful  European 
powers  is  proved  by  many  instances  under  the  observation 
of  the  most  casual  student  of  contemporary  history.  Russia 
and  England  in  Central  Asia,  Germany  in  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein,  as  well  as  France  in  Northern  Africa,  are  examples  to 
us,  proving  what  we  might  expect  if  we  were  willing  to  sub- 
mit, while  the  example  of  France  in  Mexico  points  to  the 
great  fact  that  powerful  European  nations  have  little  regard 
for  aught  else  than  what  they  conceive  to  be  their  own  in- 
terests. The  great  crime  against  Mexico  may  await  repe- 
tition further  south,  if  we  supinely  permit.  But  the  American 
people  never  will  permit,  and  this  makes  the  interoceanic 
canal  question  an  important  one ;  for  it  is  easier  to  avoid 
complications  by  an  explicit  understanding  now,  than  to 
carelessly  drift  into  them  and  have  to  fight  our  way  out. 

When  the  traveler  approaches  Yokohama,  his  eye  greets, 
in  an  impregnable  position  on  Japanese  soil,  the  flags  of 
England  and  France  covering  their  armed  legions,  and  rifled 
artillery  commanding  the  approaches  and  the  city  itself. 
Japan,  with  its  forty  millions  of  inhabitants,  has  been  power- 
less to  prevent  this.  Had  Japan  been  on  the  American  con- 
tinent, the  Monroe  Doctrine  would  have  prevented  it.  If  a 
brave  and  progressive  nation  of  forty  millions  has  found  it- 
self unable  to  prevent  foreign  military  occupation  under  a 
pretense,  what  chance  has  Colombia,  in  her  defenseless  con- 
dition, unless  the  United  States  interpose  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine ?  Are  we  to  consider  the  inevitable  result  any  the  less 
dangerous  to  our  peace  because  preceded  by  the  insidious 
argument  of  commercial  considerations  ?  Admitted  that 
the  foreign  policy  of  powerful  European  powers  is  aggres- 
sive, what  follows  in  Colombia  on  the  completion  of  the  in- 
teroceanic canal,  if  not  during  its  construction  ? 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Panama 
Isthmus  since  the  commencement  of  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  railroad,  will  recall  the  many  instances  when  United 
States  armed  forces  have  been  landed  to  protect  property 
and  the  public  peace.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  our  govern- 
ment, dictated  by  the  well-known  necessities  of  the  case,  to 
have  an  armed  force  always  ready  and  on  the  spot  for  this 
service.  The  large  American  interests  at  stake  has  been  our 
valid  argument  for  these  temporary  military  occupations. 

Inasmuch  as  our  policy  was  known  not  to  be  aggressive, 
and  the  local  authorities  appreciated  the  services  rendered, 
no  complaint  has  ever  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  local 
government,  while  our  forces  have  always  been  withdrawn 
the  moment  the  necessity  for  their  services  ceased,  returning 
to  their  ships,  ready  for  another  call.     If  this  has  been  the  I 


case  during  the  construction  and  subsequent  management  of 
the  railroad,  with  its  limited  and  permanent  staff,  what  may 
we  anticipate  when  thousands  of  laborers  of  various  nation- 
alities shall  be  congregated  for  the  construction  of  the  canal, 
rendered  mutinous  and  discontented  by  reason  of  sickness 
resulting  from  labor  in  that  malarious  region,  and  regardless 
of  consequences  by  the  use  of  aguardiente  ?  The  ques- 
tion of  the  employment  of  French  convicts  from  New  Cale- 
donia is  now  being  discussed  by  the  canal  company.  How 
is  such  labor  to  be  controlled  without  military  force  ?  The 
canal  company  has  paid  an  installment  of  twenty  per  cent, 
of  the  purchase  money  on  the  Panama  Railroad.  Presum- 
ing that  the  contract  to  purchase  the  railroad  is  carried  out, 
American  interests  upon  the  Isthmus  cease,  French  interests 
supplanting  them.  Is  it  to  be  presumed  that  the  French 
Government  will  not  protect  the  interests  of  French  bondhold- 
ers as  we  have  done  ?  Nay,  will  it  not  be  its  duty  to  do  so  ? 
Does  not  temporary  military  occupation  by  the  French  be- 
come a  matter  of  necessity,  since  we  have  no  longer  that 
duty  imposed  upon  us  ?  How  easy,  then,  the  transition  from 
a  temporary  to  a  permanent  military  guard  for  the  protec- 
tion of  French  property.  It  can  be  argued  with  truth  that 
economy  and  the  health  of  the  forces  would  require  suitable 
accommodations,  and  render  hazardous  the  repeated  landing 
and  embarkation  of  forces  which  might  be  needed  at  any 
minute.  With  the  history  of  Mexico  before  us,  are  the 
people  of  the  United  States  ready  for  the  landing  of  French 
forces  in  Colombia  ?  It  is  probable  that  with  the  finesse 
which  has  characterized  the  management  thus  far,  the  pre- 
tense of  a  local  organization  might  at  first  be  given  such 
forces,  thus  striving  to  evade  our  direct  complaints.  The 
French  flag  might  not  at  once  go  at  the  head  of  the  column, 
but  it  would  be  kept  furled  from  policy,  to  be  hoisted  on 
emergency. 

.  The  writer  asked  the  consul  of  one  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can republics  in  this  city,  a  few  days  since,  an  intelligent 
and  observing  officer,  if  he  did  not  think  that  French  influ- 
ence already  dominated  the  Bogota  government.  The  gen- 
tleman was  surprised  at  the  question,  and,  after  pondering  a 
minute,  assented  to  the  idea.  Indeed,  the  rejection  by  that 
government  of  the  protocol  lately  sent  by  our  government 
for  its  acceptance,  would  justify  this  opinion.  The  Bogota 
government  prefers  a  joint  guarantee  of  neutrality  in  which 
European  powers  shall  be  included  ;  they  reject  a  guarantee 
confined  to  themselves  and  the  United  States.  Their  posi- 
tion would  be  tenable  provided  such  a  joint  guarantee  would 
be  needed  in  case  any  of  the  powerful  nations  of  Europe 
desired  to  pass  the  canal  in  time  of  war;  but  history  proves 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  ready  to  seize  the  Suez  Canal  on 
a  minute's  notice,  in  case  England  found  it  necessary  to  keep 
open  her  pathway  to  India,  and  to  close  that  pathway  to 
Russia.  She  would  have  fought  for  its  control,  as  any  day 
she  will  fight  for  the  control  of  any  canal  across  the 
American  isthmus,  if  necessary  for  the  protection  of  her  in 
terests.  How,  then,  are  we  to  protect  our  interests  in  this 
case  except  by  the  application  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the 
isthmian  canal,  supplementing  a  treaty  with  the  country' 
through  which  it  passes,  which  binds  us  jointly  to  protect 
our  mutual  interests,  and  by  proper  local  armaments  and  ap> 
pliances  to  enforce  them  ? 

What  reason  have  the  European  powers  to  complain  of 
our  position  in  this  respect  ?  Would  they  submit  to  our  in- 
terference in  the  management  or  political  control  of  the  Suez 
Canal?  Would  they  not  say  to  us  :"  Hands  off ;  you  have 
claimed  exemption  from  European  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  your  continent  ;  you  shall  have  the  same  policy  applied  to 
yourselves  in  this  matter.  Our  interests  are  paramount 
here,  as  yours  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  "  ? 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  the  importance  of  maintain- 
ing a  joint  American  and  Colombian  control  over  the  Pana- 
ma Canal,  and  the  few  remarks  we  make  on  this  head  apply 
with  equal  force  to.the  Nicaragua  Canal  or  to  the  Tehuante- 
pec  Ship-Railway,  in  the  improbable  event  of  the  latter  ever 
being  attempted.  Either  will  be  a  great  highway  for  our  in- 
creasing commerce  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
coasts  of  our  country,  even  more  important  to  us  than  is  the 
Suez  Canal  to  England.  No  American  statesman  will  ever 
allow  the  relegation  of  the  control  of  our  isthmus  transit  to 
European  powers,remandingAmerican commerce  tothe  Cape 
Horn  route,  at  the  option  of  the  parties  controlling  the  canal, 
and  the  patriotic  utterances  of  Secretary  Blaine  on  this  subject 
find  approval  with  every  American  who  has  studied  the  subject. 
Nor  will  it  do  for  eccentric  Americans  to  suggest,  at  this 
late  day,  that  we  do  not  want  a  canal.  The  construction  of 
such  a  work  in  the  near  future  is  an  established  fact.  Even 
should  the  irrepressible  energy  of  De  Lesseps  fail  to  over- 
come the  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  that  nature  has 
placed  in  his  pathway  to  success,  the  Nicaragua  route,  with- 
out engineering  obstacles  that  can  not  be  surmounted  with 
comparative  ease,  and  offering  no  problem  that  engineers 
have  not  successfully  grappled  with  elsewhere,  will  not  fail 
either  to  supplant  or  supplement  it.  To  the  few  who  argue 
against  the  advisability  of  encouraging  these  great  projects, 
the  writer  would  reply  that  the  policy  of  isolation  has  had 
its  day.  Our  country  especially  has  discarded  it  ;  all  the 
civilized,    world   disowns  it.     Cheap,  rapid,  and  convenient 


transportation  by  land  and  sea  is  one  of  the  great  questions 
of  our  generation.  We  can  not  stop  half  way  in  carrying 
out  this  policy,  and  arguments  against  the  advisability  of  an 
American  interoceanic  canal  have  their  foundation  either 
in  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  results  certain  to  follow — bene- 
ficial to  all  the  civilized  world,  and  especially  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  our  country — or  in  interested  motives,  which  would 
delay  the  accomplishment  of  this  beneficent  work. 

To  the  entire  west  coast  of  North  America  the  canal  is.  a 
work  of  the  greatest  importance.  Continental  railways  may 
supplement  its  usefulness — they  can  never  supplant  it ;  while 
the  rapidly  increasing  development  that  will  ensue  on  its 
completion  will  prove  of  vastly  greater  benefit  to  our  rail- 
road systems  than  any  through  traffic  they  would  lose  upon 
its  completion  ;  as  much  greater,  in  fact,  as  local  traffic  and 
a  short  haul  are  more  remunerative  than  through  traffic 
based  on  pro  rata  rates  with  the  coming  competition. 

The  purpose  of  this  article,  however,  is  not  to  demonstrate 
the  necessity  for  a  water-way  between  the  two  oceans  ;  the 
world  demands  it,  and  that  settles  the  question,  subject  only 
to  the  limitations  of  engineering  science.  Since  the  con- 
struction of  this  great  work,  at  either  Nicaragua  or  Panama, 
or  perhaps  at  both  localities,  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  it  has 
been  the  aim  of  the  writer  to  prove,  by  the  practical  lessons 
of  the  past  and  the  probable  conditions  of  the  future,  that 
our  interests  demand,  in  connection  with  the  government 
through  whose  territory  it  is  be  constructed,  the  control  of 
this  ocean  highway  through  the  centre  of  our  continent. 
Our  government  will  be  derelict  in  its  duty  if  it  does  not,  by 
peaceable  means,  enforce  this  idea  ;  an  acquiesence  in  Eu- 
ropean control  will  lead  our  country  into  a  position  where 
bloodshed  will  be  necessary  to  enforce  the  conditions  for 
our  safety  and  self-respect. 

Sheridan  on  the  Rio  Grande  with  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  at  the  end  of  our  civil  conflict,  vindicated  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  saved  our  sister  republic  from  European  con- 
trol. Americans  will  not  now  fail  to  approve  of  the  honest, 
open  policy  that  induces  our  patriotic  Secretary  of  State  to 
proclaim  our  firm  resolve  to  adhere  to  the  traditional  policy 
which  is  needed  to  reserve  the  American  continent  for  the 
development  of  the  republican  system,  that  "  government  by 
the  people,  of  the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth." 

A  word  with  those  who  ridicule  the  potency  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  without  an  army  and  navy  to  enforce  it.  The 
fact  that  we  have  neither  (as  compared  with  European  ar- 
maments) is  the  very  reason  why  we  should  assert  our  de- 
cision to  uphold  it.  We  need  them  not  while  the  European 
powers  respect  it,  but  if  we  supinely  permit  its  violation  we 
must  arm  to  support  our  rights. 

The  power  of  enormous  wealth  and  resources,  as  well  as 
the  ability  to  rapidly  utilize  them,  make  up  the  true  influence 
of  modern  nations.  Our  position  is  impregnable  so  far  as 
final  results  are  concerned.  If  we  determine,  then,  to  aban- 
don the  Monroe  Doctrine,  let  us  do  so  with  the  deliberate 
policy  of  arming  against  foreign  aggression.  If  force,  and 
not  principle,  is  to  control  the  destinies  of  our  country,  let 
us  develop  that  force  in  accordance  with  our  ability,  and  de- 
pend upon  that  alone. 

With  due  regard  for  the  preceding  considerations,  what 
say  the  American  people  ?  What  say  the  people  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  ?     Is  the  patriotic  Blaine  right  or  wrong  ? 

The  answer  is  not  doubtful  while  patriotic  impulses  thrill 
our  hearts.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  part  of  our  heritage. 
No  European  power,  under  commercial  guise  or  with  war- 
like aspect,  shall  ever,  with  our  consent,  acquire  dominating 
control  over  our  sister  republics.  They  are  weak  in  defense 
against  European  aggression.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  their 
shield,  andwill  so  remain  while  Americans  are  loyal  to  their 
country. 

The  attempt  of  Democratic  officials  to  hold  over  their  legal 
terms  through  delay  of  their  opponents  to  file  bonds,  is  not  only 
in  bad  taste,  but  evidences  the  greed  of  aliens  to  hold  office. 
Sheriff  Desmond  has  some  sixty  Roman  Catholic  Irish  under 
and  about  him.  Mr.  Treasurer  Shaber  has,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, none  but  foreigners  in  his  employ,  while  Tilson's 
office  is  overflowing  with  employees  alien  to  the  soil.  These 
men  are  not  content  to  debauch  politics  and  steal  office,  but 
are  unwilling  to  give  up  the  stolen  goods  after  a  fair  popular 
election  has  given  the  place  to  others.  The  attorney  for  this 
rascally  attempt  is  the  late  Chief-Justice  Wallace.  Whether 
the  rascally  attempt  is  inspired  by  Democratic  leaders,  or  is 
the  result  of  the  personal  greed  of  the  Sand-Lot  accidents, 
we  are  not  advised.  We  are  authorized  to  say  that  Mr. 
William  K.  Dietrich,  the  recorder,  is  willing  to  yield  his 
office  to  his  successor,  Mr.  Cherry,  so  soon  as  his  bondsmen 
can  be  relieved  from  responsibility. 

New  York  elects  its  Republican  state  ticket  by  a  decisive 
majority.  The  Democracy  elect  enough  members  of  the 
Legislature  to  have  a  majority  on  joint  ballot.  This  result 
is  significant.  It  demonstrates  that  New  York  can  cast  an 
electoral  vote  without  the  aid  of  Mr.  Conkling,  and  it  dem- 
onstrates that  the  Republicans  would  prefer  not  to  see  Mr. 
Conkling  again  in  the  Senate  pf  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
political  axiom,  t)iat  pp  man  is  greater  than  his  party. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


A  Paris  correspondent  says  :  "  I  have  recently  been  shown 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  sets  of  jewels  ever  gotten  up  in 
Paris  for  an  American  lady.  It  was  manufactured  to  order 
by  the  firm  of  Tiffany  &  Co.  for  the  wife  of  ex-Governor 
Stanford,  of  California,  and  consists  of  a  necklace  of  large 
colored  "diamonds  intermixed  with  small  white  diamonds, 
rubies,  sapphires,  and  emeralds,  all  of  the  purest  water.  A 
band  of  large  yellow  diamonds  encircles  the  throat,  each  set 
in  smaller  white  stones.  Below  this  band  is  placed  a  flori- 
ated design  in  small  white  diamonds  and  colored  stones, 
extending  in  deep  points.  Between  each  of  these  points  is 
suspended  an  immense  yellow  diamond  set  in  white  dia- 
monds, and  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  necklace  by  a 
ruby,  emerald,  or  sapphire.  There  are  five  of  these  pendants, 

.the  central  one  being  the  largest,  and  having  once  figured  in 
the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  This  magnificent 
ornament  is  accompanied  by  a  comb,  a  brooch,  and  a  pair 
of  earrings  to  match,  and  the  necklace  itself  takes  to  pieces, 
and  can  be  converted  into  pins,  hair  ornaments,  etc.,  while 
the  upper  row  of  diamonds  can  be  worn  as  a  necklace  with- 

■out  the  pendants  and  pointed  floriated  band.  The  cost  of 
the  set  has  been  estimated  at  eighty  thousand  dollars.  Be- 
sides this  truly  royal  parure,  Mrs.  Stanford  has  recently 
become  the  possessor  of  three  brown  diamonds,  one  set  as  a 
ring  and  the  other  two  as  earrings,  which  are  said  to  be  per- 
fectly unique  in  the  world  of  jewels." 


Says  a  writer  in  a  Chicago  paper  :  "  I  wonder  how  much 
right  men  have  nowadays  to  rail  at  women  for  extravagance? 
Let  us  figure  upon  the  outfit  of  this  man  who  comes  this 
way  with  a  gay  swing,  softly  whistling  an  air  he  caught 
at  *  Boccaccio'  last  night,  when  Geistinger  sang.  He 
swings  a  cane  which  cost  five  dollars  ;  there  is  a  silk  hat 
worth  seven  dollars  ;  his  collar,  twenty-five  cents  ;  scarf,  two 
dollars  ;  scarf-pin,  thirty  dollars ;  fall  overcoat,  sixty  dollars ; 
shirt,  four  dollars  ;  undershirt,  two  dollars  ;  coat  and  vest, 
seventy-five  dollars  ;  pantaloons,  fifteen  dollars  ;  accessories, 
four  dollars  ;  shoes,  nine  dollars  ;  seal  ring,  forty  dollars  ; 
watch,  chain,  and  seal,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  How 
much  have  we?  About  five  hundred  dollars.  He  is  only  in 
his  business  suit,  and  he  hasn't  got  his  diamond  studs  in  his 
shirt,  and  wears  a  cheap  pair  of  sleeve-buttons.  The  aver- 
age woman  on  Fifth  Avenue  doesn't  represent  a  greater  in- 
vestment, diamonds  excepted,  and  she  has  a  faculty  of  hav- 
ing her  dresses  made  over;  whereas  our  lord  of  creation 
spurns  a  renovated  coat." 

An  account  of  the  visit  which  the  king  and  queen  of  Italy 
have  been  paying  to  the  royal  family  of  Austria,  says  : 
"  At  ten  o'clock  punctually  the  emperor  and  the  king  arrived 
in  an  open  carriage  drawn  by  four  horses.  The  emperor 
wore  a  field  marshal's  uniform.  Five  horses  had  been  brought 
to  the  ground  for  the  king,  the  favorite  steeds  of  the  empress. 
The  king  alighted  to  come  near  the  horse  which  an  aide- 
de-camp  had  led  up  to  the  carriage.  His  gigantic  plumes 
frightened  the  horse,  which  resolutely  refused  to  let  the 
Italian  monarch  bestride  him.  All  were  scared  as  soon  as 
they  caught  sight  of  him.  The  emperor  suggested  his  doffing 
the  wonderful  helmet.  The  king  did  so,  and  got  bareheaded 
across  the  back  of  a  high  black  mare.  By  this  time  the  em- 
press, the  queen,  princess  Stephanie  and  princess  Gisela, 
with  the  ladies  in  waiting,  came  in  sight,  drawn  in  three 
carriages.  The  horses  were  ridden  and  led  by  two  jockeys, 
a  la  Daumont,  in  orange  jackets  and  black  caps  over 
powdered  wigs.  In  the  first  carriage  were  the  queen  of 
Italy  and  princess  Stephanie ;  in  the  second,  the  empress, 
with  a  lady  of  honor  ;  in  the  third,  princess  Gisela  and  the 
crown  prince  Rudolph.  The  queen  of  Italy  had  a  black 
sealskin  mantle,  a  bewitching  brown  plush  bonnet,  with  long 
cream-white  pheasant  plumes  drooping  on  each  side.  The 
empress  wore  no  furs,  but  a  close-fitting  check- patterned 
Scotch  tweed  dress,  a  black  felt  hat,  with  green  and  red 
feathers." 

At  the  New  York  Casino  ball  some  young  English  girls 
wore  short  hair,  curled.  This  is  a  revival  of  an  old  style  in 
the  days  of  the  Directory,  and  its  revival  is  credited  to  the 
Archduchess  Louis  Victor.  It  is  called  coiffure  a  la  Tallien, 
a  la  Ninon,  or  a  la  George  Sand,  and  consists  in  wearing 
the  hair  cut  short  and  curled.  Simple  and  childlike  in  her 
tastes,  the  archduchess  detests  the  restrictions  which  eti- 
quette imposes  on  those  born  to  the  purple.  The  archduke, 
on  the  contrary,  was  a  stickler  for  established  usages,  and 
wished  his  wife,  on  state  occasions,  to  wear  a  coronal  of 
jewels  as  befitted  her  rank.  One  evening,  wearied  by  his 
entreaties,  she  cut  off  her  magnificent  chez'elure,  saying,  as 
she  presented  herself  to  her  husband,  "I  should  think  you 
won't  ask  me  to  wear  diamonds  any  more." 


black  used  for  the  coat.  Young  men  of  fashion  now  wear 
this  suit  to  all  entertainments  in  the  evening,  putting  it  on 
for  six-o'clock  dinners,  making  evening  calls  in  it,  wearing  it 
to  the  theatre,  where  formerly  it  was  seldom  seen,  and  going 
thence  to  receptions.  Overcoats  are  made  of  Elysians  and 
fur  beaver  cloths,  and  are  most  often  sacks,  slightly  shorter 
than  those  of  last  year,  but  occasionally  a  surtout  overcoat 
is  ordered.  The  shirt  fronts  chosen  for  all  occasions  for 
dress  as  well  as  for  general  wear  are  of  plain  linen,  of  three 
thicknesses,  cut  in  shield-shape,  and  without  any  decorations 
in  the  way  of  plaits  and  embroidery.  Turned-down  collars 
are  again  restored  to  favor  for  dress  occasions,  but  are  worn 
very  narrow,  with  a  small  open  space  that  is  filled  by  the 
bow  of  the  white  lawn  scarf.  The  Jason  collar  is  a  popular 
standing  collar,  as  it  laps  slightly,  and  does  not  have  sharp 
points  that  are  uncomfortable  to  the  wearer.  This  is  worn 
both  for  dress  and  general  wear. 


FASHION    GOSSIP. 


The  young  men  of  this  country  who  have  been  flouncing 
the  edges  of  their  ulsters  with  the  mud  from  their  heels,  will 
be  pained  to  leam  that  it  is  not  a  street  or  walking  garment 
at  all.  English  authority — which,  in  consideration  of  the 
English  origin  of  the  ulster,  should  be  final — says  that  it  is 
purely  and  simply  a  traveling  coat.  Its  place  "is  not  the 
pavement,  but  outside  the  coach  or  carriage,  or  inside  the 
railway  carriage  when  the  air  is  nipping." 


A  writer  in  the  Atlantic*  speaking  of  American  society, 
says  :  "Since  women  have  acquired  such  complex  duties  or 
relations,  the  varieties  of  society  within  a  city's  limits  are 
queer.  The  superabundance  of  women,  perhaps,  has  neces- 
sitated the  frequent  reading  of  a  poem  or  essay  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  later  supper.  The  washerwoman  has  her 
'bric-a-brac  coterie.'  The  wife  of  a  small  storekeeper  invites 
you  to  pass  a  pleasant  social  evening  at  her  residence,  and 
ghastly  poems  are  recited,  and  original  songs  on  crumpled 
paper  drawn  from  waistcoat  pockets  are  sung.  The 
wholesale  merchant  takes  the  retail  trader  to  dinner  at  a 
hotel — not  to  his  club  or  to  his  house.  At  a  reception  of 
'  choice  friends,'  loose,  disjointed  kid  gloves  incase  long, 
lank  fingers,  which  give  a  lingering  pressure  on  introduc- 
tion, as  a.  deep  voice  asks  :  '  Where  do  you  belong  ? '  or, 
'What  are  you  doing  for  society  or  the  world?' or,  '  Have 
you  a  calling  ?  '  and  if  one  could  be  sure  that  annual  revenues 
would  never  fail,  one  would  like  to  exclaim  :  *  I  do  nothing, 
am  nobody,  and  aspire  to  nothing  !  I  live  on  my  estate.' 
The  coterie  in  the  side-street  is  as  large  as  that  on  the  fash- 
ionable avenue.  Within  the  course  of  a  few  days  a  lady 
went  to  four  lunches,  two  kettledrums,  and  two  evening  re- 
ceptions, and  did  not  meet  the  same  persons  twice.  At  each 
door  there  were  carriages,  and  each  house  was  well  ap- 
pointed. Some  would  fold  their  napkins  ;  others  would  throw 
them  crumpled  on  the  table.  Some  would  have  wine,  others 
water.  In  one  house  it  was  e?i  regie  to  remove  your  bonnet; 
in  another  to  wear  it.  Here  'gents'  were  invited;  there 
'some  of  our  best  society/  In  one,  the  men  carried  opera 
hats,  and  wore  white  cravats,  and  bowed  deeply  ;  in  another, 
frock-coats  and  flat  scarfs,  and  shook  hands.  All  and  each 
averred  they  knew  how,  and  all  and  each  secretly  feared 
they  didn't.  The  outcome  of  all  this  variety  is,  that  while 
there  is  caste  there  is  no  ruling  force.  The  most  exquisite 
kindliness  and  the  freshest  bon-mots  are  met  with  among 
people  forever  unknown  to  fame.  Clever  talk  and  story- 
telling are  often  most  graphic  among  those  who  read  little. 
Literary  satire,  analysis,  and  epigrammatic  wit  abound 
among  the  more  cultured  ;  and  a  quiet  sympathy,  restful 
manner,  and  keen,  general  intelligence,  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  one's  own  specialty  (where  there  is  such) 
among  the  most  cultured." 


There  are  no  marked  changes  made  in  cutting  gentlemen's 
clothing,  says  Harper's  Bazary  though  trousers  are  nar- 
rower than  those  of  last  season,  and  all  coats  are  shorter, 
including  the  Prince  Albert  frock  coats,  dress  coats,  morning 
cutaways,  sacks,  and  also  overcoats.  The  suits  for  business, 
traveling,  and  morning  wear  are  made  from  one  piece  of 
English  or  Scotch  suiting,  in  neat  plaids,  checks,  or  mix- 
tures of  colors.  The  coat  may  be  a  sack,  with  one  or  four 
buttons,  or  an  English  cutaway,  with  the  same  number  of 
buttons.  The  vest,  cut  high  like  the  coat,  has  a  collar  or 
not,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  wearer.  The  trousers  are 
very  close-fitting.  The  semi-dress  suit  for  church  and  after- 
noon wear  is  really  the  day  dress  suit,  as  it  is  worn  to  all 
entertainments  given  in  the  day-time,  such  as  afternoon  teas, 
receptions,  and  weddings.  This  consists  of  a  Prince  Albert 
double-breasted  frock  coat  of  black  or  dark  blue  twilled 
cloth — young  men  prefer  dark  blue,  with  marked  diagonal 
lines.  This  coat  is  finished  with  silk  facings,  and  the  vest, 
of  the  same  cloth,  is  cut  very  high  to  match  the  coat,  so  that 
only  very  little  of  the  folded  scarf  is  shown  below  the  collar. 
The  trousers  are  made  of  heavy  cloth,  with  dark  neat  stripes, 
usually  having  a  gray  effect,  but  no  special  color  prevails  for 
these.  The  dress  suit  remains  unchanged  in  shape,  except 
that  the  coats  are  shortened  a  trifle,  and  these  are  the  only 
garments  now  made  of  broadcloth  for  men  of  fashion.  The 
narrow  trousers  are  of  heavier  doeskin,  of  the  same  lustrous 


At  the  court  concert  in  Vienna,  given  in  honor  of  their 
Italian  majesties,  the  Empress  of  Austria  wore  a  lavender 
silk  dress  covered  with  lace,  and  a  belt  two  inches  wide, 
entirely  made  of  diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  topaz. 
The  body  of  the  dress  was  covered  with  precious  stones  of 
the  same  four  colors,  and  her  magnificent  hair  hung  down 
her  back  in  two  large  plaits,  the  coiffure  being  surmounted 
by  a  diadem  of  emeralds  and  black  pearls.  The  Queen  of 
Italy  wore  a  cream-colored  robe,  covered  with  most  delicate 
lace  looped  into  a  bow,  covered  with  precious  stones.  No 
sleeves,  but  on  the  shoulder  large  bracelets  of  emeralds,  dia- 
monds, and  white  and  pink  pearls.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
coiffure  were  five  butterflies  with  large  spread  wings,  blazing 
with  diamonds,  pearls,  and  emeralds. 


The  kings  of  to-day  are  growing  economical,  not  to  say 
stingy,  and  save  money,  and  seek  "  investments."  The  late 
king  of  the  Belgians  left  a  fortune  worthy  of  a  Jew  financier  ; 
Queen  Victoria  has  grown  wealthy  on  the  throne  ;  the  Sul- 
tan, according  to  Mr.  W.  Blunt,  has  a  heavy  secret  purse  in 
England  ;  the  King  of  Italy  is  an  exact  economist ;  and  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  is,  it  is  said,  never  in  debt.  Still,  this 
generation  remembers  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  spent 
two  millions  a  year  on  the  Imperial  household  ;  King  Victor 
Emanuel,  who,  with  eight  or  nine  royal  incomes  and  estates, 
never  had  a  penny  ;  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  who  frit- 
tered away  a  million  a  year,  with  little  but  rather  vulgar 
festivals  to  show  for  it ;  and  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
who  scattered  in  his  earlier  youth  a  fortune  "beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice,"  popularly  estimated  at  twelve  million 
pounds,  sterling,  and  probably  exceeded  half  that  amount. 
It  is  not  fifteen  years  since  a  week's  visit  to  Compeigne 
cost  each  lady  five  hundred  pounds — twenty-one  dresses  at 
least  being  de  rigueur.  The  carefully-guarded  privacy  of 
modern  life,  too,  conceals  enormous  expenditures.  We 
make  very  much  of  Crassus's  bribes,  but  Lord  Harewood 
spent  ,£120,000  in  one  Yorkshire  election;  ,£50,000  have 
been  given  for  a  great  borough  ;  and  the  House  of  Commons 
expends  two  millions  every  time  it  is  dissolved.  We  read 
aghast  of  Nero's  horses  shod  with  gold,  and  of  a  Spanish 
Viceroy  driving  into  Lima  with  eight  mules  all  shod  with 
silver ;  but  a  first-class  racing  stable  in  this  country  costs 
,£30,000  a  year  ;  a  "  liberal "  stable  for  a  great  country  house 
has  been  known  to  cost  ,£4,000  annually ;  the  late  Lord  Mayo's 
wine  bill,  as  Viceroy  of  India,  exceeded  that  sum,  and  any 
man  familiar  with  Cowes  will  point  out  steam  yachts  which, 
for  every  month  they  are  afloat,  cost'^1,500. 


A  long-forgotten  garment  is  now  beginning  to  come  in 
vogue  again.  It  is  a  wrap  known  as  the  "  opera  cloak,"  and 
although  designed  for  the  opera  proper,  it  will  undoubtedly 
become  very  fashionable  for  parties,  or  receptions  where 
full  dress  is  required.  The  opera  cloaks  sometimes  have 
hoods  attached  to  them,  which  can  readily  be  drawn 
over  the  coiffure,  and  so  protect  the  head,  and  when  lined 
with  a  bright  color  they  are  well  calculated  to  make  the  fair 
wearer  irresistible.  These  cloaks  are  generally  of  white 
camel's  hair,  cashmere,  opera  flannel,  or  any  soft,  pliable 
material,  with  a  wadded  quilted  lining.  At  a  leading  es- 
tablishment I  saw,  the  other  day,  two  of  these  cloaks.  One 
was  of  camel's  hair,  embroidered  in  a  vine  four  inches  deep 
with  iridescent  beads,  with  an  ornamental  fringe  to  match. 
It  was  lined  with  rose-colored  satin ;  a  hood,  embroid- 
ered and  lined  with  the  satin,  was  attached.  The  other 
one  was  of  opera  flannel,  and  heavily  embroidered  with 
flowers  representing  poppies,  wild-flowers,  and  grasses, 
wrought  with  white  saddlers'  silk,  and  finished  at  the  edge 
with  a  heavy  fancy  cord  of  white  silk.  The  surah  silk  lining 
was  a  lovely  shade  of  lemon  color.  From  the  hood,  which 
was  edged  with  a  cord,  a  loop  of  white  satin  ribbon,  with 
ends,  was  attached.  Advice  direct  from  Paris  informs  me  of 
a  trousseau  lately  completed  there  for  the  daughter  of  the 
Marquise  de  la  Guadara,  which  comprised  twenty-two 
dresses.  The  wedding  dress  was  composed  of  a  corsage 
and  train  of  white  satin,  with  skirt  front  of  white  watered 
silk,  laid  in  two  large  folds  at  either  side,  and  finished  with  a 
heavy  fringe.  The  corsage  was  bordered  around  the  edge 
with  a  deep  double-drawn  bias  fold  of  satin,  and  was 
trimmed,  as  were  also  the  sides  of  the  train,  with  folds  of 
tulle,  held  in  place  by  bouquets  of  orange  blossoms.  An- 
oiher  dress,  and  one  that  was  intended  for  a  ball-room,  was 
of  white  tulle,  sprigged  with  silver,  and  made  with  a  round 
corsage  drawn  into  folds,  the  skirt  and  waist  being  trimmed 
with  long  trails  of  honeysuckle.  Another  toilet  with  this 
outfit  was  a  corsage  and  train  of  sapphire  blue  velvet,  cut 
away  over  the  skirt  front  in  a  Louis  XIV.  square,  and  the  lat- 
ter drawn  back  and  falling  in  long  folds,  being  edged  with  a 
plaiting  of  old  gold  satin,  set  underneath  the  hem.  The 
underskirt  was  of  white  satin  embroidered  with  white 
stars,  and  trimmed  at  the  sides  with  curved  ruffles  of 
cream  lace,  among  which  were  set  large  rosettes 
formed  of  inch-wide  gold  braid.  A  bouquet  of  pink 
roses  and  white  jessamines  was  placed  at  the  left 
side  of  the  corsage,  which  was  cut  en  cceur^  and  had 
half-long  sleeves,  trimmed  with  white  lace,  and  with  a  tor- 
sade of  the  gold-embroidered  satin.  A  handsome  costume, 
just  imported  by  a  leading  house  here,  and  placed  on  exhi- 
tion  for  the  first  time  this  week,  was  of  Louis  XIII.  style, 
the  material  of  which  was  a  bottle-green  lady's  cloth,  with  a 
deep  flounce  of  plush  of  shell  pattern  in  the  various  shades 
of  wood-colors,  with  deep  collar  and  cuffs  of  the  plush. 
Half-long  sleeves  are  now  being  made  with  the  upper  part 
formed  of  ruffles  of  lace  put  on  horizontally,  and  the  under 
part  being  of  whatever  the  dress  is  principally  composed. 
The  season  for  balmorals  has  come,  and  our  merchants  are 
laying  in  a  fine  supply  of  them,  ranging  in  price  from  fifty 
cents  up  to  ten,  twelve,  and  eighteen  dollars  ;  and,  in  fact, 
some  are  so  handsome  that  the  ladies  are  using  them  for 
house-skirts,  to  be  worn  with  polonaise.  These  are  made, 
the  lower  part  of  satin,  in  black,  dark-blue,  crimson,  or  any 
rich  shade,  and  quilted,  the  upper  part  being  of  farmer's 
satine  or  felt.  But  the  most  elegant  description  of  these  sorts 
of  under-garments  are  of  surah  silks  or  satins  of  the  love- 
liest tints,  and  lined  with  the  same,  with  down  inside  of 
them,  lightly  quilted  in.  One  which  I  saw  was  of  pale  shell- 
pink,  short  enough  to  escape  the  dirt,  and  furnished  with 
a  ruffle  of  rich  and  heavy  white  lace.  Another  was  of  pale- 
blue  silk,  edged  with  a  pleating  of  the  same  over  a  lace  edge. 
Still  another  was  of  white.  These  skirts  range  in  price  from 
eighteen  up  to  twenty-five  dollars.  Their  value  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  light,  and  at  the  same  time  very  warm  and 
soft.  The  number  of  different  fabrics  used  this  winter  is 
astonishing ;  but  the  ones  most  apt  to  find  favor  are  the 
English  woolens,  which  are  soft  and  fine  in  texture.  They 
come  with  plain  grounds  striped  with  red  moss  or  navy- 
blue  threads,  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  ground  ;  or 
else  they  are  mixed  with  tiny  specks  of  every  imaginable 
color,  half  lost  in  the  thickness  of  the  material.  There  are 
also  many  cheviots,  Limousines,  etc.  Ladies'  cloth 
is  much  used.  A  couple  of  new  shades  have  lately 
made  their  appearance,  known  as  the  capucine  and 
verdigris,  which  are  found  in  these  fabrics.  A 
lovely  flannel  for  making  into  matinees,  or  what  are  more 
commonly  known  as  sacques,  is  now  being  sold.  It  is  very 
thick  and  woolly,  and  in  stripes  of  delicate  tints  of  pink, 
blue,  and  gray.  One  sacque  which  I  saw  was  finished  with 
pipings  of  blue  silk  on  the  collar,  cuffs,  pockets,  and  around 
the  base,  with  a  jabot  of  lace  down  the  front,  dotted  with 
loops  of  blue  gros-grain  ribbon.  New  fashions  are  con- 
stantly seen  in  gloves.  The  very  latest  innovation  is  to  have 
the  glove  the  exact  shade  of  the  principal  part  of  the  dress 
with  which  they  are  to  be  worn,  with  pinked  trimmings  to 
edge  the  upper  part,  of  the  same  shade  as  the  trimming  on 
the  costume.  If  the  gloves  are  laced,  the  lacing  is  made  to 
correspond  in  shade  with  the  trimmings.  Gloves  are  also 
made  to  lace  or  button  to  suit  the  style  of  dress  sleeves.  If 
a  sleeve  is  slashed  up  on  the  outer  part  of  the  arm,  a  lady 
has  but  to  give  her  order  to  have  the  gloves  fasten  in  the 
same  position.  Among  the  many  items  given  me  this 
week  were  that  there  is  a  new  embroidery  called  "cut" 
work,  and  black  pearls  are  stylish  for  mourning.  The  most 
favored  style  of  coat  now  is  the  DirecToire.  Watered  silks 
are  more  in  demand  than  ever.  A  new  jacket  has  made  its 
appearance  called  "  My  Lady."  The  Daffodil  brocades  are 
beginning  to  be  imported.  They  are  entirely  new.  Little 
fancy  muffs  are  to  be  carried  on  all  occasions  during  this 
season,  even  into  the  ball-room,  when  they  will  be  made  en- 
tirely of  lace  or  flowers,  or  with  the  two  materials  combined  ; 
and,  for  the  carriage,  plush  of  delicate  tints  or  dark  shades 
will  be  seen.  They  will  also  be  made  entirely  of  feathers  of 
the  rarest  description.  A  very  beautiful  one,  lately  imported, 
had  a  parrot's  head  to  adorn  it,  with  a  cardinal  ribbon  around 
its  throat.  The  muff  was  lined  with  cardinal  satin. 
San  Francisco,  December  2,  1SS1.  Helena. 
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TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  of  full 
weight  and  absolute  purity,  see 
your  grocer  supplies  you  with 


KINCSFORD'S 
OSWEGO 


STARCH. 


ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  GO.'S 


CHOCOLATE. 


ARBUCKLE'S 


ARIOSA 
COFFEE 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 
AGENTS. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ATTRACTIONS  1 

Having  tor  the  past  four  months  employed  the  full  force  of  our 
FACTORY  in  the  preparation  of  a  stock  of  goods  for  the  FALL  and 
HOLIDAY  trade  that  should  surpass  all  exhibitions  heretofore 
made  by  us,  we  now  off-r  an  assortment  ot  DIAMOND  WORK, 
FWE  JEWELRY,  and  NOVELTIES  that  will  stand  the  test  of  the 
closest  criticisms  as  to  STYLE,  QUALITY,  and  PRICE. 

In  imported  goods,  our  facilities  enable  us  to  offer  the  best  man- 
ufactures of  WATUIIES,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  CLOCKS, 
etc..  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

Our  assortment  is  beyond  question  the  LARGEST,  the  FINEST, 
and  the  CHEAPEST  on  this  coast. 

All  goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  no  deviation  in  price. 

Orders  hy  mail  will  be  promptly  and  carefully  ianswered  on  the 
same  terms  as  though  selections  were  made  in  person.    . 

GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 

110   MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


220 
222 


(224 
\226 


?}        BUSH    STREET. 

fl&ft  OMHA  FUf?fl/r% 

THE   LARGEST  STOCK !     THE    LATEST   STYLES! 

CALL    AND    SEE     BEFORE    PURCHASING  I 

Goods   Shown  with  Pleasure. 

^M/FACTURIU&  «&• 


CUTTINC  PACKING  CO. 

17    TO    41    MAIN    STREET, 

PACK  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST 
California  Canned   Fruits  ! 

Fresh  Fruit,  Refined  White  Sugar,  and  best  materials  only  used. 


INSURANCE       T       COMPANY 

of  california. 

Capital, $?50,000 

Assets,  December  31, 1880,    -       -  $1,160,006 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  AssL.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


HEMME  &  LONG 


Sold   at  Lowest 

Prices  for  First-Class 

Instruments. 


PIANOS 


From  the  Factory, 

1815  Washington  St., 

San  Francisco. 


FALL  STYLE  HATS  I ! 

The  Largest  Stock  of  FALL  Novelties  in  MEjV'S,  YOUTH'S,  and 
CHILDREN'S  HATS  in  all  shades,  offered  hy 

HERRMANN 


336  KEARNY  ST.,  NEAR   PINE. 

Sendjor  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


WLU  cure  MAI  t  RIAL  DISEASES,  VITAX- 
IZE  the  system,  purify  and  cleanse  the  LIV- 
ER and  K1DNL1  >,  and  effectually  arrest  the 
raTages  of  the  dreadful  ALCOHOL  HABIT,  DIP- 
SOMANIA. 

For  sale  by  all  Drugsists  and  "wine  Merchants 


FREE   EXHIBITION 

JAPANESE  ART. 


23  Geary  Street— Open  Evenings. 

Values  Marked  on  all  the  Pieces. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE 


A 


OTICE—THE   TRADE  AND  THE 

Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side,  "Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  th-  label,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
he  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY  &  CO.. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


REMOVAL 


JOHX    MIDDLETOX, 

(Successor  to  Middleton  &  Famsworth), 

COAL    DEALER, 

Has  Removed  to 

10    POST    STREET. 


PAPER  WAREHOUSE 

BONESTELL.  ALLEN  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

ALL    KINDS    OF    PAPER. 

413  AND    415   SAXSOME    STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


DEAF 


HOPE —i 

Dr.  Peck's  Artificial  Ear  Drums 

PERFECTLY  RESTORE  THE  HEARING 

and  perform  the  work  of  the  Natural  Drum. 
Always  in  position,  bat  invisible  to  other*. 

All  Conversation  and  even  whispers  heard  dis- 
tinctly. We  refer  to  those  uiing  them.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular  with  testimonials.  Address, 
H  P  K.PECK&  CO..  85S  Broadway,  New  York. 


Delos  Lake.  Hosmer  P.  McKoon 

LAKE    &    McKOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law. 

310  Pine  Street,  Rooms  16,  13,  and  11, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

A.  ROMAN,  Agt. 

PUBLISHER   AND  BOOKSELLER,  WHOLESALE 
AND  RETAIL, 

Salesroom,   120  Sutter  Street, 

(Room  15,  First  Floor.) 
Specialties — Standard  Books  in  plain,   fine,  and  half- 
calf  bindings,    Encyclopedias,    and    works  of  references. 
Handsome  presentation  books.     Juvenile  and  toy  bocks  in 
large  varieties.    (PRICES  STRICTLY  MODERATE  ) 
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THE    DRAMA. 

"What  would  you  consider  the  height  of  impru- 
dence?" asks  the  hero  of  the  play  at  the  Baldwin, 
when  the  curtain  is  about  to  fall.  The  players  range 
themselves  in  a  semi-circle,  according  to  time-honored 
custom,  and  each  has  his  own  litlle  tag  in  response 
to  the  question.  The  hero  and  the  heroine  top  the 
pyramid  with  the  imprudence  of  marrying  upon  a 
united  capital  of  one  pound,  several  shillings,  and 
some  pence,  and  the  cur,tain  falls  upon  what  is  de- 
clared on  the  bills  to  be  "a  successful  London  com- 
edy." Everyone  has  heard  the  cry  of  the  writers 
that  there  is  a  paucity  of  American  material  out  of 
which  to  construct  romance,  and  every  one  has  read 
one  of  those  clumsily  written  books,  the  attempt  of 
an  American  to  write  an  English  story.  Sometimes 
it  is  almost  cleverly  done,  and  yet,  in  reading,  one 
never  is  quite  without  the  uncomfortable  sense  that 
the  author  is  feeling  his  way  over  unknown  ground. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  the  authoress,  for  men  have 
not  the  vaulting  imagination  which  leads  the 
female  writer  into  the  mazy  labyrinths  of  the  Eng- 
lish peerage,  and  the  unfamiliar  ways  of  English 
life.  There  is  such  a  flavor  of  the  American 
boarding-house  in  "Imprudence"  that  a  knowing 
quartette  of  us  gravely  settled  it  between  our- 
selves that  the  "successful  'London  comedy"  had 
never  seen  the  light  of  London  gas.  I  got  a 
peep  at  an  English  paper  next  day,  and  a  little  para- 
graph tucked  in  a  corner  ran  to  the  effect  that  ' '  '  Im- 
prudence '  was  still  running  to  crowded  houses  at  the 
Standard,"  or  some  other  theatre.  So  much  for  our 
judgment.  Yet  there  is  something  wrong  somewhere. 
We  are  pretty  universally  bitten  with  theanglo-mania 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  Can  it  be  that  our  English 
cousins  have  been  seized  by  a  new  epidemic,  and 
are  afflicted  with  Arnericomania  across  the  pond  ? 
Truly  it  begins  to  look  like  it,  for  American  beef 
smells  savory  on  English  tables,  American  rifles  are 
cracking  on  English  preserves,  American  legs  stretch 
themselves  more  and  more  frequently  under  English 
mahogany,  and  the  American  is  no  longer  a  carica- 
ture— is  sometimes  even  a  gentleman — in  English 
comedy.  But  when  they  lay  their  confiscating  hands 
upon  our  boarding-house,  they  transplant  the  most 
indigenous  product  of  American  soil.  As  the  old 
Revolutionary  enmity  has  passed  away,  and  there  is 
peace  between  England  and  America,  let  us  hope 
that  they  have  only  transplanted  the  boarding-house 
into  their  comedies,  for  the  one  in  "  Imprudence  "  is 
distressingly  like  the  real  thing.  It  is  always  the 
fancy  of  playwrights  to  gather  together  in  a 
boarding-house  an  astonishing  variety  of  the 
human  race,  whereas  people  who  have  fed 
long  upon  hash  in  the  morning,  mutton- 
stew  at  noon,  and  a  corresponding  dinner  at  night, 
become  as  like  as  factory  windows.  For  dramatic 
purposes  the  boarding-house  must  be  a  character 
collection,  with  a  pretty  woman  as  the  pivot  of 
events.  In  "  Imprudence"  she  is  a  married  flirt,  a 
voung  wife  from  the  country,  with  her  pretty  head 
turned  by  the  pastimes  and  the  crazes  of  the  town. 
A  line  here,  and  there  in  the  text  gives  one  the  im- 
pression that  she  is  always  in  a  wild  flow  of  spirits — 
a  merry,  laughing,  jesting,  piquante  girl — a  bright 
sparkle  of  life  among  the  dullards  from  India  and 
the  seas,  who  listen  to  her  jokes  across  the  table. 
Perhaps  they  have  such  a  one  in  London.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  "  Imprudence  "  is  such  a  successful  com- 
edy over  there.  But  Mrs.  Blake  at  the  Baldwin  is 
but  a  lifeless  flirt,  especially  when  one  remembers 
that  women  always  take  the  initiative  in  this  popular 
accomplishment.  Miss  Earle  has  a  graceful,  svelte 
figure,  and  wears  a  pretty,  pink  dress,  but  the  metro- 
politan stamp  is  not  upon  her  style,  and  she  is  not 
sprightly.  Perhaps  Miss  Earle  is  out  of  her  line,  and 
the  heavy  emotional  more  in  her  way.  Perhaps  she 
will  have  a  part  to  do  her  justice  in  "Michael  Stro- 
goff,"  which  is  underlined  to  follow  "Imprudence." 
Perhaps  half  a  hundred  things  which  contribute  to 
the  ineffable  dullness  with  which  "  Imprudence  "  is 
played,  for  the  new  leading  man  is  not  a  whit  hap- 
pier in  his  first  effort.  Barnes  Durant  is  not  a  pleas- 
ant part  at  best ;  for  he  is  but  a  penniless,  scheming 
adventurer  at  first,  and  one  is  expected  most  sud- 
denly to  transfer  the  sympathies  to  him  at  last.  There 
is  no  absolute  reason  for  it,  excepting  that,  upon  an 
impulse,  he  marries  a  friendless  little  girl,  to  whom 
he  makes  love  quite  as  if  he  were  propounding  a 
puzzle.  And  there  is  no  apparent  reason  for  his 
making  love  to  the  little  girl,  excepting  the  rule  for 
closing  a  comedy — that  the  people  shall  all  pair  off. 
The  churl  may  object  that  he  is  true  to  nature  in  the 
puzzle  matter;  for  it  is  something  of  a  mathematical 
calculation  when  he  makes  love  upon  a  capital  of  one 
pound,  some  shillings,  and  several  pence  ;  but  ardor 
does  not  cost  anything,  either  on  or  off  the  stage,  and 
one  hates  to  see  the  poor  little  maid  wooed  with  such 
careless  coldness.  Mr.  Horace  Vinton  may  prove  to 
be  an  actor  in  some  other  play.  His  share  in  "  Im- 
prudence "  does  not  assign  him  to  that  individual 
niche  among  the  profession.  If  the  strangers 
have  been  miscast,  they  have  served  a  home-actor  an 
equally  bad  turn  in  making  a  commedian  of  Mr.  Gris- 
mer.  Is  it  a  reflection  upon  his  art  or  a  compliment 
to  his  intelligence  that  he  does  not  reduce  Parmenter 
Blake  to  just  the  right  consistency  of  idocy  ?  Just  what 
that  is  who  shall  say?  The  married  flirt  abounds, 
so  does  her  husband  ;  and  the  ambitious  actor  may 
easily  make  a  study  from  life.  But  Lady  Gay  Spank- 
er's Dolly  became  established  as  a  sort  of  precedent 
since  that  young  gentleman  first  followed  his  brilliant 
wife  with  admiring  eyes  from  across  the  stage — for  it 
is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  married  flirt  to  exer- 
cise the  power  of  her  charms  upon  her  own  husband. 
Perhaps  it  is  for  practice  ;  perhaps  it  is  only  to  keep 
him  in  a  good  temper— a  diplomatic  stroke  in  which 
these  gentle  creatures  are  sometimes  great  experts. 
Mr.  Blake  is  a  good-tempered,  unsuspicious  booby, 
and  ought  to  be  vastly  amusing,  but  Mr.  Grismer  does 
not  make  him  so.  In  point  of  fact,  no  one  makes 
anyone  very  amusing:  for  Captain  Rattlefish,  R.  N., 
does  nothing  but  shiver  his  timbers,  and  his  toplights, 
and  his  barnacles — a  process  quite  too  nautical  to  be 
amusing  to  an  audience  of  land-lubbers.  It  is  to  be 
supposed  that  the  remarkable  complexion  of  Mr. 
Coxe  Dalrymple  is  due  to  the  fierce  heat  of  Indian 
suns,  but  it  reminds  one  irresistibly  of  a  hapless  hero 
of  Wilkie  Collins,  who  had  been  fed  upon  a  diet  of 
nitrate  of  silver  until  he  turned  blue — a  dull,  cold, 
navy  blue.  The  story  runs  that  his  odd  complexion 
had  a  most  sinister  effect  upon  his  beauty,  and 
nearly  robbed  him  of  a  sweetheart  at  last.  But 
the  most  imaginative  reader  could  not  have 
fancied  just  how  he  looked  till  he  saw  Mr. 
Coxe  Dalrymple  in  "  Imprudence."  Something 
was  awry  with  every  one,  for  even  the  little  Deaves 
girl,  who  has  been  coming  to  the  front  quite  bravely 
of  late  in  her  small  way,  started  out  to  attempt  a  hit, 
and  wrought   havoc  with    so  minor  a  part  as  the 


housemaid.  For  the  "slavey  "of  "our  boys,"  first 
cousin  of  the  marchioness  and  located  in  the  dingiest 
of  London  boarding-houses,  was  neither  so  ragged, 
or  frowzled,  or  begrimed  as  this  maid,  Mattie,  in 
"  Simmond's  High-Class  Boarding  Establishment, 
90  Olive  Terrace,  off  Lavender  Square. "  Miss  Phcebe 
Davies  is  having  excellent  training  in  these  fast  suc- 
ceeding plays ;  French  drama  one  week,  English 
tragedy  the  next,  a  touch  of  character  acting  in  melo- 
drama afterward,  and  now  a  week  of  what  should  be 
English  farce.  Her  success  will  be  in  heavy  rdles 
one  day,  but  the  time  is  not  yet,  and  just  now  Miss 
Phcebe  Davis  needs  a  little  lightness  and  sparkle. 
She  is  too  intense,  and  lives  altogether  too  much  up 
to  her  rich,  delightful  voice,  and  her  markedly  good 
English.  It  would  be  a  pity  indeed  to  see  so  much 
promise  follow  the  way  of  a  couple  of  debutantes  at 
the  old  California,  who  fell  into  such  an  unfortunate 
habit  of  primness  that  a  beautiful  future  fell  away 
from  them,  and  they  are  still  toiling  in  the  ranks,  and 
nothing  to  come  of  it  all.  Tragedy  is  going  out  of 
fashion  for  a  time  in  any  case,  and  there  is  nothing 
like  comedy  training.  Miss  Davies  is  a  novice  of  ex- 
ceptional promise,  but  she  has  been  long  enough  on 
the  stage  to  pick  up  those  clever  touches  by  which 
an  ingenious  actress  transforms  herself.  Jennie  Lee, 
for  example,  is  not  great  excepting  as  "  Jo,"  in  which 
no  one  will  deny  that  she  is  great  so  far  as  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  little  sketch  go  ;  but  who  that  saw  her 
as  Mrs,  Blythe  would  not  recognize  the  skillful  man- 
ner of  the  trained  actress  in  every  .little  trick  of  her 
comedy  ?  She  could  not  easily  go  on  the  boards  and 
play  anything  badly,  for  she  has  technique  when  in- 
spiration fails,  and,  in  these  hypercritical  days,  this 
comes  in  for  the  better  share  of  appreciation.  Art 
lasts  longer  than  genius,  which  is  consumed  by  its 
own  fires.  "Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting," 
saith  the  poet,  and  I  wonder  how  many  grey-bearded 
pioneers  of  California  would  not  be  astonished  to  see 
Mrs.  John  Wood  upon  the  London  stage,  keeping 
the  town  amused  with  all  her  old-time  tricks  ?  She 
is  fifty  if  she  is  a  day,  and  who  knows  how  much 
more  ?  but  comedy  keeps  her  forever  young,  and 
she  will  be  like  Dejazet.  frolicking  still  at  ninety. 

Talking  of  frolics,  Mrs.  Oates  revives  the  "Little 
Duke"  next  week.  He  was  a  very  popular  young 
sovereign  when  he  came  before,  and  no  one  has  ever 
usurped  the  white  ducal  robes  since  he  went  away. 
The  pretty  music  floated  in  the  air  for  six  months 
or  so.  AU  the  world  sang  the  page's  chorus  and  the 
singing  lesson  till  they  tired  of  them  ;  but  the  Mel- 
ville troupe  came  after,  and  the  favorite  airs  of  ' '  Boc- 
caccio "  and  the  "Pirates"  put  the  "  Little  Duke" 
quite  out  of  mind.  The  fair  Emilie  never  quite  took 
to  the  "  Little  Duke,"  but  the  "  Prince  Methusalem  " 
is  his  own  twin  brother,  and  I  fancy  the  Bostonians 
will  be  delighted  with  the  pink-clad  lover  climbing 
the  ivy-trellis  when  the  "Royal  Middy  "  shall  have 
had  his  day.  It  is  quite  soothing  to  California  pride 
to  read  the  pleasant  bulletins  which  come  from  our 
own  troupe,  and  know  that  the  "hub"  of  American 
culture  is  delighted  with  them. 

The  "  Little  Duke  "  and  the  "  Princess  of  Trebi- 
zonde"  have  always  seemed  to  belong  especially 
to  Alice  Oates,  and  no  one  on  this  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  has  ever  invaded  her  especial 
domain.  This  time  we  are  to  have  tuneful,  spark- 
ling "Olivette"  also,  and  "  Girofle-Girofla."  But 
where  is  Charles  Drew  ?  No  other  son  of  Marasquin 
could  ever  say  "  I  beg  your  pardon  "  with  just  his  in- 
flection, beside  which  he  was  the  trimmest  and  neat- 
est of  lovers  in  this,  as  he  was  the  liveliest  and  most 
agile  of  clowns  in  the  "Princess  of  Trebizonde." 
Are  we  to  have  a  package  of  good  things  next  week, 
because  the  Christmas  month  has  come?  For  every 
theatre  promises  something  new — "Michael  Stro- 
goff"'  at  the  Baldwin,  "The  Little  Duke"  at  the 
California,  "Jollities  "  at  the  Bush  Street,  and  a  new 
bill  every  week  at  the  minstrels.  BETSY  B. 


—  Emerson's  Minstrels  at  the  Standard 
Theatre  have  been  playing  to  crowded  houses  all 
through  the  week.  Emerson  says  he  has  not  sung 
his  best  songs,  but  that  they  are  yet  to  come.  On 
Tuesday  night,  in  honor  of  the  fiftieth  performance, 
each  lady  visitor  was  presented  with  a  beautiful 
souvenir,  in  the  shape  of  a  four-page  programme, 
with  the  photograph  of  every  member  of  the  com- 
pany.   

—  Since  the  Introduction  of  Elaborate 
costumes,  which  partake  so  much  of  the  artistic,  the 
most  minute  detail  of  a  lady's  toilet  calls  forth  any 
amount  of  care  and  study,  and  the  most  noticeable 
feature  of  the  entire  wardrobe  are  the  gloves,  which 
are  now  made  in  the  most  fanciful  styles,  and  more 
in  this  one  attribute  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
wearer's  apparel  is  good  taste  so  necessary.  Much 
of  the  former  difficulty  of  choosing  the  exact  shade  of 
gloves  to  go  with  one's  dress  has  been  removed  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Danicheff  Glove  Factory, 
located  at  114  Post  Street,  between  Kearny  and 
Dupont.  Here  a  lady  can  have  her  gloves  made  to 
order,  so  as  to  exactly  correspond  with  her  costume. 
Quite  a  novelty  of  this  house  are  the  two  shades  or 
colors  which  are  now  the  fashion  for  gloves.  And  in 
this  manner  they  can  match  the  dress  and  the 
trimming.  Thus  a  lady  who  wears  a  dark-brown 
skirt,  trimmed  with  a  different  color,  can  easily 
have  a  pair  of  gloves  made  at  a  day's  notice, 
if  required,  of  both  colors,  by  simply  taking 
samples  of  the  goods  to  the  Danicheff  factory, 
where  the  best  Grenoble  kid  is  made  into  gloves, 
which  can  be  tried  on  the  same  as  a  dress.  A 
curious  feature  of  this  establishment,  and  one  liable 
to  become  exceedingly  popular,  is  the  introduction  of 
the  grotesque  and  Amazon  gloves.  The  first  are  for 
masquerades,  fancy-dress  parties,  etc.,  and  are  worn 
almost  up  to  the  elbow,  with  a  grotesque  head  or  fig- 
ure embroidered  upon  them.  The  other  is  made  of 
two  colors,  the  same  as  the  dress,  and  closes  over 
the  fair  arm  with  latchets,  thus  enabling  a  lady  with  a 
pretty  white  arm  to  show  it  through  the  spaces  of  the 
glove.  This  house  also  makes  gloves  to  lace  either 
on  the  side,  back,  or  lower  part  of  the  arm,  so  as  to 
correspond  with  any  style  of  sleeve.  The  most  ap- 
propriate and  beautiful  present  that  a  gentleman  can 
give  to  a  lady  is  a  box  of  the  new  Fleurette  gloves, 
which  are  made  in  the  most  delicate  shades,  and  em- 
broidered in  graceful  floral  designs  with  the  finest 
floss  silk.  One  pair  shown  the  writer  was  wrought 
into  the  most  exquisite  little  flowers — the  forget-me- 
not     Certainly  very  appropriate  for  a  present. 


PRANG'S  CARDS. 
More  numerous  and  beautiful  than  ever.     A  full 
assortment  of  Christmas,  New  Year's,  and  Birthday, 
are  now  in  the  Art  and  Bookstores. 


—  Oil  Painting,  Water  Colors,  Crayon,  and 
Porcelain  Painting.  Class  lessons  from  $5  a  moth, 
Miss  Ryder,  ig6  Kearny  Street,  Thurlow  Block, 


—  "Do  You  Want  to  be  Fashionable?" — 
Fashion  extends  to  almost  everything  a  person  wears, 
talks,  acts,  or  follows ;  and  we  learn,  in  order  to  be 
in  fashion,  Christmas  gifts  must  be  made  with  that 
object  in  view.  The  following,  from  one  of  our 
Eastern  journals,  explains  itself:  "The  most  fash- 
ionable thing  in  vogue  now  is  the  world-renowned 
White  House  Porcelain  Service,  the  plates  of  which 
are  being  rapidly  bought  up  by  our  Fifth-Avenue 
magnates  for  decorations  on  mantel  and  walls.". . . . 
It  is  a  pleasant  fact  for  us  to  remember,  that  one  of 
our  leading  and  popular  establishments  has  a  dupli- 
cate of  this  set,  which,  we  learn,  is  finding  rapid  sale 
in  single  pieces  for  the  very  purpose  of  decoration. 


—  As  the  Holidays  Draw  Nearer,  the 
lovely  velvets,  plushes,  and  laces  will  draw  the  ladies 
in  immense  crowds  down  town,  but  the  most  delight- 
ful hour  during  the  day  is  at  lunch  time,  at  "Swain's," 
213  Sutter  Street. 

—  Thousands  of  ladies  to-day  cherish 
grateful  remembrances  of  the  help  derived  from  the 
use  of  Lydia  E.  Pinkham's  Vegetable  Compound. 
It  positively  cures  all  female  complaints.  Send  to 
Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham,  233  Western  avenue,  Lynn, 
Mass.,  for  pamphlets. 


—  Catarrh  can  be  cured.  Being  a  poison- 
ous infection  of  the  entire  mucous  membrane,  the 
virus  can  be  only  reached  with  inoculative  elements, 
which  are  absorbed  by  and  incorporated  with  the  pur- 
ulent mucous.  Wei  De  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure  is  a 
constitutional  remedy,  as  reliable  as  vaccination  for 
small-pox.  Supplied  by  druggists,  or  delivered  by 
D.  B.  Dewey  &  Co.,  1S2  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  at 
$1  a  package.  Pamphlets,  with  full  explanations 
and  overwhelming  proofs,  mailed  free  to  anybody. 


—  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Centaur  Lini- 
ments  have  such  an  immense  sale,  for  they  always  re- 
lieve and  cure.  Whether  the  case  be  pain  in  the  back, 
rheumatism,  swellings,  burns,  strains,  sprains,  stiff 
joints,  or  galls,  upon  either  man  or  beast,  wc  have 
seen  no  difference  in  the  result 


—  The  unprecedented  sale  obtained  by 
Pitcher's  Castoria  is  because  it  can  be  relied  upon  to 
regulate  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  children. 
Mothers  who  use  Castoria  have  bright  and  healthy 
children,  and  never  fretful  and  crying  ones. 


—  Wanted  —  a    second-hand    Type-writer. 
Address,  with  terms,  "  Type-writer,"  this  office. 


—  Spanish    or    French    Spoken    in    Three 
months  ;  new  method.     P.  O.  box  1574. 


—  Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drugstore.)     Office  hours,  9105. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery. 

—  C.  O.  Dean,  Dentist,  No.  126  Kearny  St., 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


C*AN  FRANCISCO  PHILHARMONIC 
^>     SOCIETY. 


Gustav  Hinrichs Conductor 


GRAND 
EVENING  ORCHESTRA  CONCERTS 


FIRST  CONCERT, 
Friday  Evening,  December  9,  1881, 

—   AT  — 

PLATT'S      HALL. 


Subscription  Tickets  for  iuc  Season    of 

four  .Concerts $4  00 

Boxes 44  00 

Single  Admission 100 


Subscription  list  now  open  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 
Seats  and  Boxes  may  be  reserved  from  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 6th.     For  Programme  see  Daily  Papers. 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &.  CO., 

TMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

-*      Liquor    Dealers.    322-324    FRONT    STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


E 


ATERSON'S    STANDARD     THEA- 
TRE.   

Wm.  Emerson Manager 


:  EMERSON'S  MINSTRELS!  I 

Now   in   their  seventh   week,  and  still  pleasing  the  public. 

TO  -  NIGHT !        TO  -  NIGHT ! 

TOM   SAYERS, 

In   new   white-face   specialties. 

EMERSON, 

In   his   inim.ita.ble   specialties. 

AMERICA'S   GREAT  FOUR, 
K.  G.  AXLES,  in  Xew  Banjo  Specialties. 

To  conclude  with 

A    HOT    NIGHT    IN    OAKLAND  ! 

A  Reserved  Seat  in  B-rcss  Circle  or  Or- 
chestra  75  Cents 

Admission,  Family  Circle 50  Cents 


NEW  GOODS. 


DOXEY  &  CO.,  Booksellers, 
Fine  Stationers,  and  Engravers, 
oiler  a  choice,  new,  and  varied 
stock  of  goods  for  thcIIOLIDAYS, 
comprising  XEW  BOOKS,  suita- 
ble for  the  season,  many  novel- 
tics  in  ARTISTIC  STATION- 
ERY, a  fin*  supply  of  RUSSIA- 
LEATHER  GOODS,  imported 
from  Vienna,  and  a  most  elegant 
assortment  of  CHRISTMAS  AND 
XEW  YEAR  CARDS. 

The  above  will  be  sold  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

DOXEY  &  GO. 

691    MARKET  STREET, 


Nucleus   Building. 


San  Francisco, 

Opposite   Kearny   Street. 


EASTOX    &   ELDRIDGE  will 

sell  on  Wednesday,  December  7, 
at  11  o'clock  A.  31.,  at  their  sales- 
room, Xo.  22  Montgomery  Street, 
opposite  Lick  House,  by  cata- 
logue. Attractive  Auction  Sale ! 
DIAMOND  GOODS  -Solitaire 
Matched  Ear-rings,  4  to  15  carats; 
Diamond  Bracelets,  Crosses,  Lace 
Pins,  Solitaire  and  Cluster  Rings, 
Lockets,  Stu'is,  etc.,  etc.  The 
goods  will  be  open  for  exhibition 
ou  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 5th  and  6th,  from*  10  A.  M. 
to  4  P.M.,  and  to  this  elegant  stock 
(new,  fresh,  desirable  goods)  we 
invite  the  attention  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  all  buyers.  Cat- 
alogues, with  full  description, 
now  ready  at  salesroom. 

EASTON  &  ELDRIDGE 

Anctioneers. 


The  Argonaut  Christmas  Annual 
will  be  ready  Ttiesday,  December  6. 
Forty   Pages.      Price,    Ten  Cents. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers    in    Gents*    Furnishing    Goods, 

415    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco* 


TXT  ANTED— AN  ONLY  SISTER  OF 

**  EDMUND  NORTHRUP  wishes  to  learn  his 
address.  Said  Edmund  left  New  York  City  and  landed 
in  San  Francisco  in  1856  or  1857.  Since  then  he  has  been, 
successively,  the  owner  of  gold  mines  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  silver  mines  in  Idaho,  and  a  restaurant  in  Northern 
Nevada.  Was  heard  of  once  in  Virginia  City.  Montana. 
When  last  directly  heard  from  he  was  at  Knight's  Landing, 
California,  in  1867.  Any  one  knowing  his  whereabouts  will 
confer  a  favor  by  informing  his  sister,  MRS.  ADELINE 
BURNSIDE.  Audubon,  Iowa.  (Localpaperspleasecopy.) 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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NEW  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 


Little  Dignity Si  50 

The  Decorative  Sisters 1  50 

King  Christmas I  50 

Bound  Vol.  St.  Nicholas,  8  Vols 5  00 

Babv   Land 75 

Chatterbox 1  00 

Sketches  and  Scraps 'i  00 

The  Christmas  Tree 1  00 

Vankee  Doodle 1  35 

Every  Boy's  Annual 2  50 

Every  Girl's  Annual 2  50 

The  Boy's  Mabino^ion 3  00 

Zisr-Zag  in  tbc  Orient 1  "5 

The  Boys  or  *6l 2  50 

BILLINGS,     nARBOFRXE     &  CO. 

No.  3  Montgomery  Street. 


$2.00 
$2.50 


$3.00 


L.  A.   BERTELINGS    PATENT. 


UUYS  THE  FINEST  SPECTACLES 

"^"^     in  existence.     SST  The  only  Opticians  on  the  coast 
who  make  Spectacle  Lenses  to  order. 

BERTELIVG   A    WATBY,   Scientific   Opticians, 
421  Kearny  St.,  between  Pine  and  California. 
g£T  Beware  of  FRAUDS,  who  tell  you  they  make  Spec- 
tacle Lenses,  as  we  are  the  ONLY  OPTICIANS  on  this 
coast  who  do. 


C.  BEACH, 

BOOKSELLER    AND    STATIONER. 

New  Styles  in  Fancy  Stationery, 

Marcus  Ward's  Irish  Linen  Papctcrics, 
Standard,  Miscellaneous,  and  Juvenile  Bonks. 

107  Montgomery  Street,  opp.  Occidental  Hotel 


COTTON  HOSE. 


EUREKA,  PARAGON,  AND  RED  CROSS 

FIRE  AND  GARDEN  HOSE. 

(Kibbi:b-mm:i>.» 

Prepared  mildew-proof,  and  superior  to  the  best  Rubber 
Hose  for  durability  and  strength.  CAN  BE  PUT  AWAY 
FOR  YEARS,  AND  THE  STRENGTH  NOT  IM- 
PAIRED. Makes  the  best  deck-hose  for  steamers  in  the 
world.     Also, 

IM  RISER    LINED    AND     CNLINED 

LINEN    HOSE. 

gST  Samples  Sent  on  Application. 

W.  T.  Y.  SCHENCK, 

Agent   for  Pacific  Coast,   3G  California    Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns— December  Styles. 

(TEND   STAMP   FOR   CATALOGUE. 
*-'     AGENCY.  124  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


DRINK 

CYRUS  NOBLE  WHISKY, 

Distilled  Lynculrarg,  O. 

SALVATOR    BEER, 

Brewed  anil  Bottled  Chicago,  111. 

QUININE    SHERRY, 

Bottled  I»y  W.  A  A.  Gilbey,  London. 


'Jl^as!^; 


VILLEDE  PARIS 


We  are  receiving  daily  direct 
from  Paris  the  very  latest  nov- 
elties in  DRY  GOODS  for  Fall 
and  Winter  wear. 


VERDIER,    MOREAU    &  CO. 


CITY    OF    PARIS. 


BOSTON  AM>  CALIFORNIA 

DRESS     REFORM, 

(Late  Of  430  Sntter  Street,) has  removed  to  326  Sutter  Street,  near  Dupont,  where  I  will  be  pleased  to  see  my  patrons, 
Worth  Under  Garments,  (specialty,)  Children's  Corset- Waists,  Cashmere  and  Merino  Union  Suits,  Shoulder- Braces. 
Hygienic  Corsets,  Hose  and  Skirt  Supports,  Emancipation  Waists  and  Suits.     (SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR.) 

MRS.  M.  H.  OBER,  Sole  Agent,  326  Sutter  Street. 


ALUMINUM  GOLD   WATCHES. 

A  $15 


WATCH 

FOR 


During  tho  past  year,  we- have  hod  many  enquiries  for  a  Stem  Winding    and 
Stem  settin^'Watch,  one  that  could  bo  relied  upon,  sufficiently  attractive  for 
a,  gt-ntltiiiau  to  carry  and  that  we  could  sell  at  a  price  low  enough  to  come  within  the 
reach  ofthose.  whose    duties  compel  them   to  curry  a  correct  time-keeper, 
but  whose  circumstances  will  not  udmlt  of  their  purchasing  a  high  priced  watch.  .Alter 
colnK  over  tho  whole  field  of  American  Manufacture  andnot  finding  a  watch  that 
would  "Fill  the  BUI"  we  concluded  to  look  over  foreign  markets.    A  member  of  our 
firm  visited  England,  France,   Germany  and  Switzerland.    In  tho  latter  country,  he* 
tonnd  lust  what  we  wanted;    A   STEM    WINDING  WATCH   WITH  FINE 
JEWELED    NICKEL  MOVEMENT,  t-'i«al  to  those  put  up  In  Gold  Cases 
aud  sold  in  this   Country  at  $1C0  and  $uo.)    By  giving-  a  large  order,  we 
got  the  price  reduced  so  tbat  wo  could  uso  them  in  our  trade.    The  next  step 
was  to  find  the  right  kind  of  case  for  the  new  watch.    Armed  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Professor  Lorschfield  (the  discoverer  and  only  manufacturer 
of  the  celebrated  metal  known  as  Aluminum  Cold?)  anlnterview  wa3 
obtained.   Speclmensofthometalweroexhibitedandalso  numerous  articles 
manufactured  therefrom.    The  Professor  also  exhibited  with  much  pride, 
two  grand  prize  medals  awartjed  at  tho  international-  Expositions  held  at 
Paris,  fir  the  marvelous  resemblance  of  the  metal  to  gold,  and  also  for  its 
lasting  brilliancy.    Tao  Interview  resulted  In  our  giving  an  order  for  cases 
to  be  made  lrom  his  Aluminum   Cold      "Wo  have  them  made  both  In 
roundand  mansard  style  and  they  are  Elesantlv  Engraved  or  Engine  Turned, 
and  are  unsurpassed  in  beauty  of  workmanship.  The  "Watches 
are  manufactured  of  the  best  material,  and  finished  by  skill- 
ed hand  labor,  and  are  only  equaled  by  watches  costing  ten 
times  as  much.     They  are  perfect  time-keepers  and  fully 
guaranteed,  and  that  they  are  in  every  respect  as  represent- 
ed, the  thousands  of  testimonials  received  from  our  custom- 
ers amply    attest.     Prico  of  Sample  Watch  by  Beglstered 
mail,  SI5.0O.   We  will  send  the  above  watch  to  any  person 
who  orders  With  tho  intention  of  acting  as  agent,  or  who  will 
recommend  It  to  his  friends,  on  receipt  otTeri   DoIlarSi 

Gents:— The  AlnmlnnmtGoldWatch  1  purchased  from  yonrfirm  three 
months  ago  retains  its  color  a3  brilliant  ns  when  first  received.    I  delay- 
ed  sending  my  second  order  becausol  wished  to  test  the  metal.       I  can- 
now  conscientiously  recommend  them.    I  enclose  J10.00 for  one  more  Alumi- 
num Gold  "Watch,  same  as  the  first.  M.ir.  "Watts.  Hawthorn,  Fla.,  Nov.  2d,  1881. 

Gents:— Tho  second  lot  of  J10.00  Alnmlnum  Gold  "Watches   received  all  right.  Ien- 
clrso  Money  Order  for  live  Stem  Wind  Aluminum  Gold  Watches,  and  other  watch- 
es and  goods  from  your  Catalogue,   Forward  at  once  and  oblige, 

_      ,  _      ,  George  P.  "Wilson,  Grand  Forks,  Dakota,  Oct.,  30th  1831. 

Gentlemen:— The  Aluminum  G"M  Stem  "Wind  "Watch  I  purchased  from  your  firm  Is  ns  good  ailme-kceper  as  I  cvorsaw 
I  encloso  815-00,  for  Stem  Winding  Coin  Silver  Watch.       Bcspecfy  C.  A.  Walker.  Eastman,  Ga.,  September  isth,  1881. 

Rents:— I  sold  tho  Aluminum  Gold  "Watch  for$6E.OO.    I  encloso  tho  money  for  another  watch.    Tours,    Respectfully, 
_      .  .     _     ._  T.  D.  Coolev,  Dealer  in  General  Merchandise,  WHliamstown,  S.  C.March  Oth,  1881 

bend  money  by  rn=tOliic«  Money  Order,  or  Kcgistered  Letter.     Wo  will  send  the  watch  C.  O.D.  IfTwo  Dollars  is  sen. 
on  aucon:u,  :aa  ^..^w  t..i  bo  paid  at  tho  Express  Office  when  tho  watch  Is  delivered.  Lotus  hear  from  you  with  an  ordert 

V/ORJL©  MAJTCrFACX'irKING  CO.,  123  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


NEW  LINE  NECK-WEAR 

—WILL  BE— 

OPENED  TO-DAY, 


-BY- 


BULLOCK  &  JONES,  105  Montgomery  St. 


RANDOLPH   &   CO. 

JEWELERS. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of  Watches  and 
Jewelry,  Nos.  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street, 
corner  Sutter,  San  Francisco. 


HOUSEKEEPERS  I 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  "WINDEI,  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods.  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc.,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one-half  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  aeainst  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  20  years 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

FINE    JEWELRY, 

Call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their  extensive  prep- 
arations for  the  Holiday  Trade.  We  have  added  a  rare 
and  beautiful  assortment  of  NOVELTIES,  etc.,  to  our 
already  NEW  AMD  ELEGAXT  Stock  of  FINE  JEWELRY, 
DIAMONDS,  PRECIOFS  STONES, WATCHES,  SILVER 
WARE,  CARRIAGE  AND  MANTEL  CLOCKS,  OPERA- 
GLASSES,  etc.,  and  offer  to  the  public  an  assortment  to 
select  from  1  lint  can  not  be  equaled. 

We  justly  claim  to  be  the  only  ESTABLISHMENT 
in  the  CITY  where  the  PUBLIC  can  find  an  ENTIRE 
NEW  STOCK  of  the  LATEST  STYLES  AND  DESIGNS. 

It  will  prove  a  great  advantage  to  know  our  prices. 

No  trouble  to  show  goods.  Everything  marked  in 
plain  figures,  and  but  one  price. 

Store  open  evenings  from  December  1st  to  31st. 

JNO.    LEVY    &    GO., 

(Of  .the  late  Firm  of  BRAVERMAjY  &  LEVY,) 

118   SUTTER    STREET. 


HOLIDAY   BOOKS. 

M.    H.    FAY  &  CO. 

Booksellers  and  Importers, 

116     POST     STREET, 

Have  a  complete  stock  of  HOLIDAY  BOOKS,  in  all 
departments  of  literature,  in  Cloth  and  Fine  Bindings, 
many  of  which  are  not  usually  found  in  book-stores,  and 
which  we  offer  at  EXCEPTIONALLY  LOW  PRICES. 

STORE    OPEN   EVENINGS. 


THE  OLDEST  DRY-GOODS  HOUSE  IN  SAN  FRANGISCO 

We  are  selling,  at  the  Lowest  Prices,  Satins,  Rhadesniere,  Merveilleux,  and  Satiu  de  Lyon.    Also,  new  patterns  in  Black  Brocaded 
Silks,  Elegant  Plushes  in  all  colors,  Brown  and  Black  Sealskin,  and  a  large  assortment  of  Woolen  Goods  and  Scotch  Cheviots. 

J.  W.  DAVIDSON  &  CO. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

Thou  Winter  Wind  1 
I  wish  I  had  that  overcoat 

That  I  was  wont  to  wear  ; 
I'd  button  it  around  my  throat, 

And  scorn  the  chilly  air. 
But  nary  overcoat  have  I, 

Ah,  cruel,  cruel  joke ; 
It  was  to  keep  from  going  dry 

I  put  the  coat  in  '*  soak." 

— Evansville  A  rgus. 

TheJOrgan  -  Grinder's  Song:. 
"lam  but  an  organ-grinder," 

He  said  in  accents  low, 
*'  But  once  I  owned  a  vineyard 

On  the  banks  of  the  river  Po. 

"  A  mansion  fair  was  all  my  own 

On  the  sunny  hillside  sloping  down, 
And  I  had  a  wife  and  children  five 
My  happiness  to  crown. 

' '  But  fever  swept  my  family  off, 
And  war  my  fortune  took  ; 
And  then  I  came  to  America, 
And  my  native  land  forsook. 

"  (Ri-um-te-tum  ti-dod-de-o 
Ri-um-te-tum-te-tay ! ) 
That's  why  I  stand  on  the  corner  here 
And  grind  the  live-long  day. 

' '  With  an  aching  heart  I  turn  the  crank, 
And  grind  forth  '  Annie  Lee, ' 

('  Te-rum-ti-tum-te-toddy-oh 
Te-rum-ti-tum-te-tee. ') 

"  Come,  Darwin,  rake  the  pennies  in, 

And  we  will  change  our  beat ; 

This  story's  played  for  all  it's  worth 

Till  we  strike  another  street." 

Numerically  Correct. 
The  fair  Euphemia  Brown  is  I, 

And  quickly  2  the  church  she  hies, 
Wi  3  son  for  the  hasty  act 

Be  4  her  ardent  lover's  eyes  ; 
'  If  5  to  meet  your  irate  pa, 

1  fear  'twill  make  me  6,"  said  he, 
1  Unless  this  7  ly  plan  of  ours 

Should  culmin  8  auspiciously. 
Oh,  Fate,  be  but  in  this  be  9, 
1  o  nothing  more  from  thee  I  " 

— The  Czar. 

Caught  -  ship.* 
Ben  Bobstay  was  a  sailor  true, 

And  to  his  galley  sighed, 
1  I'd  run  most  any  ris-skiff  you 

Will  be  my  tender  bride? 
For  you're  the  garliot  to  get, 

So  now  em  -  bark  with  me, 
And  float,  in  sunshine  or  in  wet, 

On  the  canoe  -  bial  sea  ! 
You've  stole  my  yacht !   you  are  my  yawl, 

I  war -ship  you  divine; 
Come,  let  us  cutter  away !    I  call, 

Oh  love,  I  collier  mine  !  " 
'  Nay,"  spake  the  craft-ty  maid,   "you  men 

Are  wherry  nice  before 
You  wed,  but  ever  raft-er  then 

You're  each  a  man-of-war  ! 
You'll  whaler  wife  and  slaver,  too  ; 

She'll  lugger  hod  of  coal 
While  you  will  lighter  pipe  or  two 

And  on  the  sofa  loll  1 
You  clipper  wings  so  she  can't  fly  ; 

You  treat  her  barge,  you  know ; 
You  ne'er  es- steamer,  and  —  oh,  my  I 

Just  think  corvette.     No  !    No  ! " 
Ben  was  no  jolly-boat  to  see  ; 

His  transport  all  was  flown. 
'  Love  vessel  little  thing,"  groaned  he 

"  To  wreck  —  I  might  have  known. 
Oh,  gaIl"-eon-ly  said, ""  good  night  1 

This  smack  kill  me,  and  ray 
Grim  coaster  '11  and,  all  in  white, 

Will  launch  you  till  you  die." 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 


Patience  Poetry. 
A  French-cigarette  young  man, 
A  breakfast-at-ten  young  man, 

A  check-suited  poloful, 

Wild  banjo-soloful, 
Yellow-top  shoe  young  man. 

An  eat-on-the-fly  young  man, 
A  run  on  the  street  young  man, 

A  jump-f or- the- ferry-boat, 

Picnic-01  -merry-boat, 
Slappetty-dash  young  man. 

A  bicycle-riding  young  man 

A  pedestrian-colliding  young  man  ; 

An  off  perpendicular, 

Not  over  particular, 
Sidewalk-preempting  young  man. 

A  Gainsborough-hatted  young  girl ; 
A  front-hair  bang-netted  young  girl ; 

A  tilting  hoop-skirted, 

Not  easily  converted  ; 
A  dashing  and  "smashing "  young  girl. 

A  narrow,  contracted  flag-walk, 
A  profanity-breeding  flag-walk ; 

So  very  depraving, 

And  badly- behaving  ; 
A  soundless,  unprincipled  walk. 

Bicycle,  girl,  and  flag-walk  ; 
Confusion,  loud  screams,  and  hard  talk  ; 
Imprecations  quite  shocking, 
1     And  long,  striped  stocking, 
And  a  young  man  who  limps  in  his  walk. 
—  Various  Liars. 

The  Girl  and  the  Hour. 
When  a  virgin,  pert  and  flirty, 
Who's  a-vergin'  onto  thirty, 

Sports  the  spit-curls  of  a  maiden  in  her  teens, 
She  begins  to  feel  Time's  power, 
And  resolves  that,  come  the  hour 

Of  proposal,  she  will  know  just  what  it  means. 
Oh,  if  ever  comes  that  hour, 
On  her  brow  no  frown  will  lower, 

For  she  now  has  learned  to  play  her  cards  so  clever 
And  to  know  that  her  right  bower 
Must  be  played  that  very  hour — 

'Tis  an  hour  that's  to  prove  a  now  or  never. 

— John  Alhro  in  Puck, 


MRS.  LYDI&  E.  P1HKHAM,  OF  LYNN,  MASS., 


g  /VtrueS  -pre?  ffii 

LYDIA  E.   PINKHAM'S 

VEGETABLE  COMPOUND. 

Is  a  Positive  Cure 

for  oil  I'hoBOPnlnl'iilOomplnlritB  nml  WenlrneiiM 
loconinDn  to  our  beat  fentnlo  population. 

Itwlllcure  entirely  the  ■worst  form  ofFemoJe  Com- 
plaints, all  ovarian  troubles,  In  (lamination  and  Ulcera 
tlon,  Falling  and  Displacements,  and  the  consequent 
Bplnal  Weakness,  and  Is  particularly  adapted  to  the 
Change  of  Life. 

It  will  dissolve  and  expel  tumors  from  the  uteruBln 
an  early  stage  of  development.  The  tendency  to  can- 
cerous hamorBtlier^ls  checked  very  speedily  by  Its  use. 

It  removes  raininess,  flatulency,  destroysoll  craving 
f  or  stimulants,  and  relieves  -weakness  ot  the  stomach. 
It  cures  Bloating,  Headaches,  Nervous  Prostration, 
General  Debility,  Sleeplessness,  Depression  and  Indi- 
gestion. 

That  feeling  of  bearing  down,  causing  pain,  weight 
and  backache.  Is  always  permanently  cured  by  Its  use. 

It  will  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  act  In 
harmony  vritli  the  laws  that  govern  the  female  system. 

For  the  cure  of  Kidney  Complaints  of  either  sex  this 
Compound  Is  unsurpassed. 

LTDIA  E.  PINKHAM'S  VEGETABLE  COM- 
POUND is  prepared  at  233  and  235  "Western  Avenno, 
Lynn,  Mass.  Price  SL  SLxbottlesfor$6.  Sent  by  mail 
In  the  form  of  pills,  alsolnthe  form  of  lozenges,  on 
receipt  of  price,  $1  per  box  for  either.  Mrs.  Pinkham 
freelyanswers  all  letters  of  Inquiry.  Send  for  pamph- 
let.   Address  as  above.    Mention  thia  Paper. 

Ho  family  Bhould  be  without  LTDIA  E.  PINKHAM'S 
LIVER  PILLS.    They   cure  constipation,    bllionsneM( 
and  torpidity  of  the  liver.    25  cents  per  box. 
_____  IBS'  Sold  by  all  Prnggiats.  -~L 


WANTED 

AT  ONCE 

In  every  County  to  Hell  tlio  Wallace  ImproTed  '  'PoertcBS**  Washer. 
Ble  Commlwion,  EauySnle,  Exclusive  Territory.  It  Is  wllbont 
doubt  the  best  oeir-opor&tlng  Washer  In  the  world.  It  will  wash 
■ay  kind  of  clothes  clean,  from  a  handkerchief  to  a  bod  quilt, 
without  a  particle  of  rubbing.  It  will  tit  In  ony  kind  or  boiler. 
We  also  mn.mifiictt)ro  a  special  style  that  will  lit  In  the  old 
fashioned  wasli-pot,  so  common  In  the  South.  It  will  do  oil  the 
family  washing  better  than  It  can  be  dona  la  any  other  way  ;  In 
loss  than  hair  the  time  it  takes  by  hand,  and  with  one-half  the 
soap,  without  any  chemicals  or  washing  prt-paratloni,  and  with- 
out the  exhausting  lal>or  and  tho  rtnnouB  war  and  tear  of  gar- 
ments as  by  the  wash-board,  or  as  by  tlio  different  processes  of 
pounding,  Bqueezlug  and  daubing  tho  very  Ufa  out  of  tbem.  Tho 
operation  of  tho  machlno  consists  In  rapidly  and  continuously 
forcing  oil  the  hot  wator  contained  In  tho  boiler  Irom  the  bottom 
to  tho  snrfaco,  through  the  dlschargo  pipe,  at  the  rate  of  15  gallons 
per  minute,  when  In  full  operation,  and  then,  by  the  forco  of 
suction  drawlnglt  downward  through  the  soiled  linen,  causing 
It  to  search  out  and  eradicate  every  atom  of  dirt ;  leaving  tho 
articles  afterrhislng  thoroughly  clennsert  and  pnrilled.  and  having 
tho  pure  whltoness  of  new  goods  impartod  to  tliem.  The  WaBher 
Is  especially  valuable  for  washing  oil  kinds  of  fragile  fabrics,  such 
as  laces,  lawns,  cambrics,  lc,  which  are  too  dollcote  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  wash-bnord.  We  want  aginls  to  remember  that  oar 
Washer  le  the  original  self-operating  WaBher.  Since  our  patent 
was  granted  f March  23, 1SG9I,  there  has  been  over  20  Imitations 
offered  for  Bale,  some  of  which  are  a  direct  Infringement  on  our 
patent;  bat  the  universal  verdict  Is  that  our  Waaherls  atlll  f.he 
*'  best."  It  Is  made  of  non-corrosive  metal,  and  Is  warranted 
novor  to  rust  or  to  get  out  of  repair.  It  throws  two  steady  streams 
and  will  work  with  much  lees  host  than  any  other  Washer.  One 
agent  reports  1-iO  Bales  In  one  month  ;  another  72  In  two  weeks  ; 
anntheraold  -JO  lo  ton  davs.  We  Iinve  Bcorrs  of  agents  who  are 
■oiling  12  Washers  ovorv  week.  Any  Intelligent  man  or  woman 
can  do  as  well.  AQKNT9  WANTED  in  every  County.  Most  of 
onr  ogonts  are  averaging  over  $100  profit  every  month.  Be- 
momber,  wo  guarantee  every  Washer  to  gl  ve perfect  satisfaction. 
Price,  only  $3,  delivered  free,  all  charges  pnl't,  to  any  pnrt  or  tho 
United  States.  Cash  must  ncrompn.nr  oil  orders.  R'-'mlt  by  Poet 
Office  order,  registered  letter,  bank  chock  or  draft.  For  onr 
responsibility  wo  refer  you  to  anvKtwfjiapT  or  ExprfBB  Company 
Inthle  city,  Dcscrlptlvo  rlrrnUrs  nml  full  (11ri-<-rlniis  Bent  with 
•acb  machine.  iddreuB,  WALLACE   WASHER   CO. 

60':  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 


HOTELS   AND    RESTAURANTS. 


BUSINESS  CARDS. 


False  Mustaches  modo  ofgenuino  hair.  Cnnbeputoi 
instantly.  Low  of  fun  utihe  Bud'ii'n  ehariire.  Tliree  colon,  Ugbt, 
dark  brown  and  bU?k.  MUSTACHES  hv  -nail  20CTS..  3  FOR  50 
CTS.,  GOATEES  TO  MATCH  15  CT3.  F.ACfl.  Valuable  Outflr 
logae  free,     »OBT,DBIa.VF.  CO.  123  Nassau  8t,  New  York. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  Is  the  model  liotel  of  the  worlfl. 
It  is  lire  ami  earthquake- proof.  It  has  five 
elevators.  Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
The  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  hath  anil  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roor,  its  broad  balconies,  its 
carriage  -way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American'  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  cither  the  American  or 
Enropean  plan.  The  rcstanrant  is  the  finest 
in  the  city. 


PALACE    HOTEL  RESTAURANT. 


FIRST    CLASS    IN    ALL    RESPECTS. 


f^UIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

\£    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     £2TEntrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.   D.   SHARON. 


•flffi*.* 


412,.422      •fg^U^j  4IW.423 
COMMERCIAL  <-    ^P       &CLAY   ST5 

S.E.C0R.SACRAMENT0&  SANS0ME  S'.s 


*->>tto  pTi-.c*^  REWARD, 
»iNSTON.FoRSYTHECo.,N.C.,Marchis,  J88o. 
Gents— I  desire  to  express  to  you  my  thanks  for 
your  wonderful  Hop  Bitters.  I  was  troubled  with 
dyspepsia  for  five  years  previous  to  commencing  the 
use  of  your  Hop  Bitters  some  six  months  ago.  My 
cure  has  been  wonderful.  I  am  pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church  of  this  place,  and  my  whole  con- 

fregntion  can  testify  to  the  great  virtue  of  your 
itters.         Very  respectfully.     Rev.  H.  Ferbbee. 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  Feb.  3,  1880. 
ffofi  Bitters  Co.:-l  thinkit  my  duty  to  send  you 
a  recommend  for  the  bench  t  of  any  person  wishing 
to  know  whether  Hop  Bitters  are  good  or  not.    I 
know  they  are  good  for  general  debility  and  indi- 
gestion; strengthen  the  neivous  system  and  make 
new  life.     I  recommend  my  patients  to  use  them. 
Dr.  A.  Pratt,  Treater  of  Chronic  Diseases. 
Send  for  Circulars  of  Testimonials,  to 

HOP  BITTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO, 

Rochester,  N,  Y„  Toronto,  Ont„or  London,  Eng, 


THE  BINGEE  &  CONARD  CO'S 

BEAUTIFUL  ETBK-BLOOMTNO 


The  -only  establishment  making  a  SPECIAL 
BUSINESSOF  ROSES.  50  LARCE  HOUSES 
for  ROSES  alone.  We  aeUver  Strong  Pot  Plants, 
suitable  for  immedicibloom,  safely  by  man,  postpaid. 
5  splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  all  labeled,  for  SI; 
l2forS2:  l9forS3;  26forS4;  35forSS.;  75for 
610:  106  for  SI3.  Wo  C1VE  AWAY, in  Pre- 
miums and  Extras.mora  ROSES  Hum  most  es- 
tablishments Brow.  Onr  NEW  CU1DE,  a  cevtpUu 
TrealieeontheRoseWvp.elegaTttlyilluslTatcd—freetoaU 

i,THE  DINCEE  4  CONARD  CO.  , 
Eose  Brewers,  West  Orave,  Chester  On,  P* 


NATHANIEL  CRAY.  C  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A,  CAMPBBLL 

Jf.   CRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

641  Srcramcnto  Street. 


THOMAS  PRICE, 

CHEMICAL  LABORATORY,  ASSAY 

OFFICE,  EULLION  ROOMS,  AND  ORE  FLOORS. 
524  Sacramento  Street.  San  Francisco. 


©/*/•  a  week  in  your  own  town.     Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
«PWW  Address  H.  Hallett  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  CaL,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc,  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,      02    MARKET   STREET. 


GEO.    W.    PEESCOTT. 


H.  T.  SCOTT. 


UNION   IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOn  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Cor.  First  and  mission  Sis., 

P.  O.  Box,  2128.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


IRA   P.    RANKIN. 


A.    P.    BRAYTON 


PACIFIC    IRON   WORKS 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON   &  CO., 

127  to  132  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills,  Engines— 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc.,  etc 


JOS.  F.  FORDERER, 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvanized    Iron    Cornices, 

Chimney  Tops  and   Iron  Skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53    BE  ALE    STREET. 

THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
ANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 


M' 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOW,  President. 

Office— 208  California  Street. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  Oil  A  I  Order  for  House 
and  Retail  1 .  1 1  il  I      or  Office  by 
Dealer   In  UUflL Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    ISO    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers.' 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

304  Sansonic  Street,  near  Pine. 


€.  ADOLPHE  LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 


SAN   FRANCISCO. 


flFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  43  CEDAR 

^    Street 
£3T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


H.  L.  DODCB. 


..L.  H.  SWEENEY J    E.  RUCGLHS  . 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

and 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  n  and  n  California  Sts. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -  .      335  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Bran  nan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


HI'IVTI NGTOX,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 

Junction  Rush  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
BS  to  58  K  Street,  Sacramento. 


FREE 


for  Ton  Conts,  now  article.  One  agont  Bold 
583  In  two  Jftys,  4400  In  43  aays,  blff 
profit.  World  .11'  r  tj  Co.  1££  Ansura  SU  Kotr  York 


ungate  3?amig 

THE    BEST    A.3STXJ    CHEAPEST    IiT-A-TTT:R,.A_r,   AFEBIEKT   WATEB. 

"SUPER/OR  TO  ALL  OTHER  LAXATIVES." 

"SPEEDY,     SURE,    AND    GENTLE."— Prof.    Roberts,   F.R.C.P.   London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathartic  in  cases  of  sluggish  liver  or  piles. 

Obdikabi  Dose,  a  Wineglassful  before  breakfast.      Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

FOR  SALE  BY  RTJHL  BROTHERS, 

522  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C«     Am     Ra     XCt 

Time  Schedule,  commencing  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 1st,  IStM. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS: 


9.30  A.  M 
*3  00  P.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

g.OO  A.  M- 
*4.00  P.   M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.   M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 
*4.oo  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*3-3°  P.  M. 
J8.00  A.  M. 
*4,oo  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

5,00  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 
IO.ro  t 


3,30  P.  M. 

S.30  P.  M. 

g.OO  A.  M. 

8,00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.3O  P.  M. 

4.00  P.   M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

3.00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M- 

9.30  A.  M. 
*3.00  P.  M. 
t3.30  P.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

3-3°  ?■  m. 

8.0O  A.  M. 
•3.30  P.  M. 
*S.OO  A.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


I       ARRIVE 

FROM 


..Antioch  and  Martinez. 


. . Calistoga  and  Napa. 


(  Demin  1  Express 

I  East f  Emigrant 

.  ■  El  Paso,  Texas 

J  Gait  and  }_ via  Livermore 

(  Stockton  )  via  Martinez 

.  .lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing 

"  *'      (tSundays  only) 

. .  Lathrop  and  Merced 

..Los  Angeles  and  South 

..Livermoie  and  Niles 


. .  Madera  and  Yosemite 

.  .Marysville  and  .Chico 

. .  Ni!es(seea)soLivermore&Niles) 

(  Ogden  and  \  Express 

(  East J  Emigrant 

. .  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

(  Sacramento, ")  via  Livermore. . . 
-J  Colfax,    and  >  via  Benicia 

(  Alta J  via  Benicia. 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers 

. .  San  Jose  and  Niles 


..Vallejo. 


(J  Sundays  only) 


..Virginia  City. 
..Woodland.  ■ . . 


.Willows  and  Williams. 


2.35  P.  M. 
"10.05  A.  M. 
*I2.35  P.  M; 

7-35  P-  M- 

11.35  A.  M. 

7-35  P-  M. 

*I0.05  A.  M. 

2-35  P-  M- 

6.05  A.  M. 

2.35  P-  M. 

6.05  P.  M. 
*  12.35  p-  M. 

6.05  P.   M. 

11.35  A.  M. 

#I2-35  P.  M. 
2.35  P.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 
8.35  A.  M. 
2.35  P.  .M 
7-35  P-  M- 

4.05  P.  M. 
II.35  A.M. 
6.05  A,  M. 

7-35  P.  M- 

6.05  P.  M. 

7-35  P-  M. 
II.35  A.  M. 
*6.oo  A.  M. 

4.05  P.  M. 

9.35  A.M. 

7-35  P.   M. 

2.35  P.   M. 

"io.os  A.  M. 
Jll.35  A.M. 
*I2.35  P.  M. 

11.35  A.  M. 

11-35  A.  M. 

*7-35  P.  M. 

*7-35  P.  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  A.  m. 
Pacific  Express  from  "  Ogden  "  at  San  Pablo 
Express  from  "Deming"  at  Antioch. 


should   meet 
also,  Pacific 


.    FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,    DAILY. 
To    EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6. 10,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,    10.30, 

11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  3.30,   4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00,    8.io,  9.20, 

10.40,  *ir.45. 
To  ALAMEDA— MC 10,    7,00,  M7.30,  8.00,   *t8.3o,   9.00, 
to, 30,   10.00,  11.00,   12. oo,  i. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  *t3-3o,  4.00, 

*t4-30,  5.00,  *ts-3o  6.00,  *|6.30,  *7-oo,  8.10,  9.20,  10.40, 

"11.45. 
To  BERKELEY — 7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.30,  11.30,    1.00,  3.00 

4.00,  5.00,  6.00,  "6.30. 
.WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 10,  8.00,  10.00,   12.00,  1.30, 

3.3o,4-30*  5-3o,  "6.30. 

TO    SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— "5.20,  *6\oo,  6.50,  and 

on  the  24th  and  54th  minute  of  each  hour  (excepting  2, 24, 

P.  M.)  from  7,24  a.  m.  to  6.54  p.  M.,  (inclusive,)  8.00,  9.10, 

10.30. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— "5.10,   "5.50,   6.40,    7.44,    8.44 

9.44,    10.44,     «-44,     12-44.    1-44,     2-44,    3-44.     4-44.     5-44 

6.44,  7.50,  9.00,  10.20. 
From  ALAMEDA — *5.oo,   "5.40,  6.25,  7.00,  *t7-30,  8.00, 

*t8,30,  9.00,    *tQ'3o,  10.00,    *|io.30,  11.00,   12.00,    1. 00, 

3.00,  "13.30,  4.00,  *t4.30,  5.00,  *f5,30,  6.00,  "16.30,  "7.20, 

"T7-30,  8-30,  9.55. 
From  BERKELEY— "5.40,  "6.30,    7.30,    8,30.  9.30,   10.30 

11.30,  1. 00.  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— *5.4o,  "6.30,  8.00.  10.00,  12.00 

i-3°)  3-3o,  4-3°.  5-3°,  *6-3o- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 


From   SAN  FRANCISCO- 


7-i5,   Q.15,  11. 15,  T-iS.  3-T5 


From  OAKLAND — *6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15.2.15,4.15. 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 


"  Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

General  Sup't. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


WILLIAMS,     DMIOND    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,  Junction   Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China. 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited ;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  Tha  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


S.  &   G.  GUMP 

"»S1   and  583  market  Street,  S 


F., 


Manufacturers  of 

Mirrors,  Cornices,  Hardwood  .if unilos.  Picture 
Frames,  and  Brlc-a-Brac. 

IMPORTERS  of  GOUPIL'S  ENGRAVINGS,  CHRO- 
MOS,  PHOTOGRAPHS,  ETC. 


L.  D.  Latimer. 


Wm.  W.  Morrow 


LATIMER   &   MORROW, 

Attorneys  and  CounseUors  at  Law, 

Rooms  75,  76,  and  77  Nevada  Block, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


w- 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

■HOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 

MONTGOM- 
S.  F. 


Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Cl^mpagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.     321    " 
ERY  and  sir  CALIFORNIA  STREET: 


J.  M.  BlIFFINGTON, 

MINING     SECRETARY. 

309  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery,  second 
urance  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
137  Silver  Street, 


floor,  over  ./F.tna  I 
Residence 


TAKER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 
GROCERS.  108  and  110  California  St,,  San  Francisco. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


OUlHEWCIl 


BROAD    GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT 
Commencing  Tuesday,  November  i,   1881,   and   until 

FURTHER    NOTICE, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and    Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


)-50  A.  M. 
S.30  A.  M. 
3.40  A.  M. 
(.30  P.  M. 

\.y>  e.  M. 

i.30  P.  M. 
I.30  A.  M. 
)-40  A.  M. 
3.3O  P.  M. 
t.30  P.  M. 

X4OA.  M. 
J.  30  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


.San   Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
Menlo   Park 


.  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 
. . .  Principal  Way  Stations . . 


f  ..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. 


.and  Monterey. 

,  .Hollister  and'Tres  Pinos... 

.Watsonville,  Aptos,  Soquel, 


..and  Santa  Cruz. . 


.Salinas,   Soledad,  and  Way  ) 
Stations f 


t5-°4 

I'37 
0.02 

hZ0.02 
9-°5 
6.4O 

3-37   1 
6.02  1 

*I0.02    J 

9.05  : 

6.02  1 
*io. 02  j 

6.02    ] 
6.02    1 


V.  M. 
P.  M. 
P.  M. 
A.  M. 
A.  M. 
A.    M, 


^Sundays  excepted. 

■(Sportsmen's  special  train,  Sundays  only. 


Stage  connections  are  made  daily  with  the  10.40  a.  m. 
train,  except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  con- 
nect with  8.30  A.  M.  train. 

Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend    Street, 
and  No.  ?.  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt, 

SST  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  q.^o  a.  m. 


Apolltnans 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"  A    necessity  at  every  Table  and  at 
every  Bar."        New  York  Tribune. 
ANNUAL  SALE,  9  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  cV  Min.  Wat,  Dealers, 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE  BV 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

532  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.  N.  W    SPAULDING.  J.  PATTERSON 


17  and  io  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco1 


JAMES  C.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 
No.  635  IHarket  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 

IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 

turnery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods  Toilet  Articles,  etc. 


AGENCY  FOR 
L.L.  Smith's  Imitation  Stained 

GLASS   PAPER, 

Room  30.  Tliurlow  Block. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

116  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WOMEN'S 

CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION, 

Five-Cent  Coffee  House,   and  Free 

Reading  Room. 

6zg  Sacramento  Street,  between    Kearny  and  Montgomery. 


flJ/VOAWEEK.    $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly 
*J"  ™  outfit  free.     Address  True  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


INSURANCE. 


BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN 

marine  Insurance  Co.,  Limited. 

Caplt.il  Subscribed $5,000,000 

Capital  Paid  Dp 1,000,000 

Cash  Reserve  Fund  (in  addition  to  capital)  1,031,741 


Pacific  Department 
LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Capital 87,500,080 

Cash  Assets 1,836,943 


MANCHESTER 
Fire   Insurance  Company, 

OF   MANCHESTER. 

Capital ' $5,000,000 

Cash  Assets 1,2SS,3C7 


BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents* 
GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 


31G  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PHENIX  ASSURANCE  CO., 

OF    LONDON,    ENGLAND, 

INCORPORATED   1783. 
UNITED  STATES ESTABLISHED  1S04. 

$64,000,000  Paid  Fire  Losses. 


BRITISH  AMERICA 

ASSURANCE  CO., INCORPORATED  1833 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  CO., 

OF  TORONTO,  INCORPORATED  1851. 


ii:Sr  Bisks  taken  throughout  the  Pacific  Coast- 
Fair  Rates  .fet. Liberal  Adjustments. 

BUTLER    &    HALDAN, 

General  Agents,  413   California  Street. 

COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATONjtSecretary. 

TJOME  MUTUAL 
"  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1SS0 joi,io6  34. 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 

IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO., 

of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 
hORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1S57. 

Aggregate  Capital $37,093,750 

Aggregate  Assets 41,890,933 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE    BOOKER, 
ROET.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


C.     J.     HUTCHINSON.  H.    K.    MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St.. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Z.  P.  Clark,  J.  C.  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

GARDEN    HOSE 

Of  all  grades  and  sizes, 

THE  VERY  CHEAPEST  AND  VERY  BEST 

THE   CELEBRATED 

MALTESE    CROSS   HOSE, 

For  Garden  purposes  and  Fire  Departments. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  MT  g  Co. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  Manager, 
Corner  First  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

^  ■*      and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


BANKING. 


THE  NEVADA   BANK 

■L  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 

H-HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,001 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas   Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— New  York,  Ag*,ncy  of  the  Bank  ol 
California ;  Rostoa,  Tremont  National  Bank ; 
Cliicago,  a  11  ion  National  Bank ;  St.  Lonis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  tlie  Bnak  or 
New  Zcalanil;  London,  N.  M.  Itothscnild  *V 
Sons ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Gotebery,  Christiana, 
Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hae,  Yokohama. 


STEAMER  travel. 


p 


ACIFIC   MAIL    STEAMSHIP    CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail  for 
YOKOHAMA    ANI>    HONGKONG,     CITY    OF  TO- 
KIO,  January  7th,  at  2  p.  m. 
Excursion  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  Special  Rates. 

For  NEW  YOKKvia  Panama,  SOUTH  CARO- 
LINA, December  3d,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  taking  freight  and 
passengers  to  MAZATLAN,  ACAPULCO,  SAN  JOSE 
DE  GUATEMALA  and  LA  L1BERTAD. 

Fare  to  New  York— Cabin,  $139;  Steerage,  $G5: 

Tickets  to  and  from  Europe  by  any  line  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  rates ;  also,  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports. 

For  ItONUI  I  u  ,  AlCKLAND,  and  SIDNEY, 
ZEALANDIA,  December  17th,  at  2  p.  m.,  or  on  arrival 
of  the  English  mails.  Ten  Dollars  additional  is  charged 
for  upper  cabin  passage.  Round-the-world-trip  tickets,  via 
New  Zealand  and  Australia,  $650. 

Tickets  must  be  purchased  at  least  one  hour  before  time 
of  sailing.  For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner 
First  and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Saturday,  Dec.  3.        Wednesday,  Dec.  2r 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Street 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  201 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  Eureka  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  ioih,  iSth, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month, 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  G  AVI  OTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  8  A.  M. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  November  5th,  13th,  21st,  29th,  and  every  eighth 
day  thereafter. 

For  POIN1  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  November 
7th,  21st,  December  5th,  19th,  and  every  second  Monday 
thereafter. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street' 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN   FURS 


GOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED  the 
Author.  A  new  and  great  Medica 
Work,  warranted  the  best  and  cheap- 
est, indispensable  to  every  man,  enti- 
tled "The  Science  of  Life,  or  Self- 
Preservation ;"  bound  in  the  finest 
French  muslin,  embossed,  full  gilt,  300 
pp.,  contains  beautiful  steel  engrav- 
ings, 125  prescriptions,  priceonly  $1.25 
sent  by  mail  ;  illustrated  sample  6  cts. 

KNOW  THYSELFLTljrutc.TDrsweH°^S' 

No.  4  Bulhnch  street,  Boston. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


R.H.  McDonald, 

President! 


.EstaElisliea. 

1863. 

CfapftalStocX 
S1.QOO.OOO.OO 
lus  459,233.03 


PACIFIC  BRANCH, 

433  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

GEO.  D.  DORMIs Manager 

Wl].  SEXTON Ass't  Manager 

City     Department. 

216  San-oinc  wlreel, 
VAX  TASSEL.  TOY  fc  ro Aleuts 


COMPOUND  OXYGEN 

"VTEW  TBEATMENT  BT  INHALA- 
±i  tion,for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis,I>T8pepfiia,  Catarrh, 
Headache,    Debility,    Khenma- 

Hsm,  Ncxiraliria,  and  all  Chronic 
3d1  MerronN  Disorders.  Prepared  by 
DPS.  STARKET  &  PALEN,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Package  contains  all  directions,  and  is 
easily  sent  by  express,  ready  for  USE  AT 
HOME.  H.  E.  MATHEWS,  Forwarding 
Agent,  606  Montgomery  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Gal.    $ST  Send  for  Free  Pamphlets. 


AND 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 


MOTT'S 
NEW  YORK  CIDER 


Mannfnctnrcd  by  s.  K.  A  .1.  C.  Mott  at  their 
Mills  in  Madison  County,  \.  Y.,  being  Pure  Ap- 
ple Juice,  contains  plenty  of  natural  fruit  acid 
and  just  enough  spirit  to  be  tonic,  and  is  par- 
ticularly recommended  for  its  well  known  ac- 
tion on  the  Livcraud  Stomach.  A  glassful  taken 
before  or  during  meals  will  do  more  for  Im- 
paired digestion  than  any  medicines.  It  is  not 
intoxicating,  and  is  at  all  times  a  pleasant  fam- 
ily beverage  or  tipple  at  the  bar.    Try  it. 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  grocers  and  wine- 
dealers. 

TITCOMB  &  CO., 
Sole  Agents,  No.  305  Sacramento  Street,    S.  F. 

For  CLEANING  and  POLISHING 

Silverware, 
Nickel  Plate  - 


LUSTROi 


H^  Coppcrware. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110  to  118  Battery  street. 


RUPTURE 


Cured.   Greatest  Invent'oii 

ofthc.l^e.    PIERCE  &  Son 

704  Sac  St.,  San  Fran.  C;J. 


S\  Tt\   St*iMI  Per  da"-'  al  h°me.   Samples  worth  $5  free. 
"IV  •P^V  Address  Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


DRINK 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  GO. 


Invite  their  customers  and  the  public  in  general  to  visi  1 
their  establishment,  where  an  extensive  stock  oi  ele- 
gant goods  can  be  seen.  Our  collection  includes  the 
largest  variety  of  the  latest  NOVELTIES  in  JEWELRY, 
DIAMOND  WORK,  WATCHES,  FRENCH  CLOCKS, 
SILVERWARE,  and  especially  in  FINE  FANCY 
PRECIOUS  STONES  and  PEARLS,  which  we  offer  at 
such  low  prices  as  to  defy  any  competition. 

An  examination  of  our  stock  will  not  incur  any  obligation 
to  purchase. 

LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

(Successors  to  BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY,) 

119   MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


HOLIDAY  COOPS. 

We  have  just  received  Elegant  Silks  and  Satins.  Striped  Moire,  Satin 
and   Corded   Stripes,   Satin  and  Watered   Stripes,   Brocades, 
Black  and  Colored  Velvets,  Plushes,  Satiu  de  Lyons, 
Satin  Marveleau,  Rhademes,   Surah  Silks 
and  Satins,  all  of  the  finest  quali- 
ties and  newest  styles. 


RUSSIA   LEATHER   GOODS. 

Purses,  Card-Cases,  Bill-Books,  Letter-Cases,  Bags,  Toilet-Cases,  Fancy 
Articles,     imported    expressly    for    the     HOLIDAY     TRADE. 


FOSTER   KID   GLOVES. 

We  have  now  in   stock    BOO    dozen  real  Foster  Kid    Gloves,   and  are 
prepared  to  fill  orders  for  these  popular  Gloves. 


DOANE  &  HENSHELWOOD. 

132  KEARNY  STREET,  THURLOW  BLOCK. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF    BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  of  the  present 
time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private. 


11.1,1  STKATKII  CATALOGUES  mulled  to  :iny  address. 


WOODWORTH,  SCHELL    &    CO., 


Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


M. 


MUSICAL  BOXES. 

J.  PAILLARD  &■=  CO.,  23  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Manufacturers  and 
Importers.     A.  E.  JUILLERA  T,  Exclusive  Agent.     Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


'TOafet'RsRRftL 


FREE! 
pa 


TJAXD  KLN G. 


TO  EVERT  BE.1DER  OF  THIS  PJlPERI    A    Rolled    ©old  Solid 

King:  makes  a  dr-irable  Gift  for  a  Lady,  Gentleman,  or  Child.  "We 
gave  our  natrons  011.UOU  ol'tliem  last  rear,  and  they  gave  such  genuine 
satisfaction  we  have  contracted  for  'the  manufacture  of  50,000  more. 
We  want  50,000  new  subscribers  for  The  Old  Saturday  Evening 
POST,  and  to  secure  them  speedily  have  decided  to  spend  $50,000,  if 
necessary.  Upon  receipt  ot  One  "Dollar  on  or  before  January  31, 
1SS2,  we  agree  to  send  to  ativ  neio  subscriber  The  Saturday  Evening 
POST,  postpaid,  (J  months— -G  weeks— and  as  a  Preminm  Gift  an  elc- 

fant  plain  18  Mara*  Rolled  Gold  Solid  Ring;,  with  any  name, 
ate,  initials,  or  sentiment  engraved  on  the  inside,  postpaid.  We  also 
guarantee  its  safe  delivery,  warrant  it  to  look  well,  to  wear  for  years, 
and  if  any  first-class  jeweler  will  say  the  ring  alone  is  not  worth  the 
amount  you  have  Tiaicl  for  The  Post,  wc  will  refund  the  money.  We 
mean  and  icill  do  just  what  we  say.  "We  want  a  large  list  of  subscrib- 
ers in  vour  neighborhood,  and  we  know,  after  you  receive  your  ring 
and  THE  Post,  vou  will  show  the  paper  to  vour  friends,  refer  to  Its- 
merits,  and  advise  them  to  subscribe,  as  we  have  recently  reduced  the 
price  from  $3.00  to  $2,00  a  year.  CXl'BS.-  A  club  of  ten  ordered  at 
onetime,  accompanied  bv  $10,  entitles  the  sender  to  POST  and  King 
free.  A  club  of  five  ordered  at  one  time,  accompanied  by  $5,  entitle- 
the  sender  to  either  the  Pine  or  POST 6 months.  Every  club  subscriber 
receives  the  premium.  "TIME  TRIES  ALL  TUIXtiS!"  The  POST 
isthe  Oldest,  Chmpwt  and  Best  Family  Paper  in  America.  It  is  a 
■printed  on  tinted  paper,  folded,  cut  and  bound, at  $2  a  year.  The  Fo.-i 
It  comes  everv  week,  and  contains  more  to  instruct  and  interest  tin 
ill  not  be  good  afler  the  date  named.  A3  till- 
Tell 


IfS 


YOUR    LAST     CHANCE 


ge  ib-page  page  weekly,  elegan 
the  cheapest  paper  in  existence. 

nilythan   axrv/ovr  Oin-I><,llar  publications.    This  oiler  will  not  uei,-. 
idler  will  nr.rer  be  made  again,  vou  should  take  advantage  of  it  now.    Tell  your  neighbors  and   lriendstli 


i<=  absolutely  the  last  chance,  as* these  splendid  Premiums  will  never  be  given  again,  and  get  them   to  jo 
vou  iu  a  club.     "NOISE  IT  ABROAD."    In  ordering,  state  size  and  which  ring  you  prefer.  Band,  or  Ha 
Round.     Si/e  nmvbc  obtained  bv  cutting  a  hole  the  proper  size  in  a  piece  of  card' 
free  to  anv  address.      Address  The  Saturday  Evening  PoM.  72fl  Sansom  St, 


oiu 

,  .U.U....,  u.  Jail 

piece  of  cardboard.     Specimen  Post 

"    Philadelphia,  T*» 


FALK'S   MILWAUKEE 


Kohler  &  Chase, 


SAN  FRANCISCO  ABD  OAKLAOTt 

DECKER 

PIANOS 

FISCHER 

PIANOS 

Low  Prices  by  Inst  ailments. 


RATTAN  CHAIRS 


As  an  appropriate  CIIBISTMAS'GIFT,  nothing 
is  more  acceptable  than  one  of  our  It  ATTAN 
ROCKING  or  EAST  CHAIRS.  Me  have  now  In 
stock  the  largest  assortment  of  beautifal  de- 
signs ever  imported  in  this  city. 


This  t  ut  represents  our  LADY'S  Roi  \D 
PANEL  ROCKER    No.  381,  $7.50. 

Send  your  address,  aud  we  will  mail  a  CAT- 
ALOGl'E,  from  which  yon  can  select  as  well  as 
if  you  visited  our  store. 

WAKEFIELD  RATTAN  CO. 

644  market  Street. 


J.  H.  TOBIN, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

114  MONTGOMERY  ST., 
Under  Occidental  Hotel, 

San  Francisco. 


FaU  and  Winter  Styles  in  Large  Va- 
riety now  On  Hand. 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


IIITLLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental    Hotel. 
Specially  Thirty-two  Years. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    0"Two  Hours  Notice. 

a^"    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision 
ouchlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


A.  VIGNIER, 


IMPORTER  OF 


FINE  FRENCH  WINES 

In  Glass  and  Wood. 

Clarets,  Burgundies,  Sauternes, 

FINE    COGNACS,    ETC. 


BEER. 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  IX.     NO.  24. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,   DECEMBER   10,    18S1. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


GRAFFIN,   THE    SAND-LOTTER. 


Idling  at  the  window,  Janey  now  peeped  through  the 
inside  blinds,  now  turned  to  interest  herself  in  the  toilet  she 
was  making. 

"  When  I  get  a  lover,"  said  she,  teasingly,  "  I'll  be  after 
watching  for  him  myself." 

"  When  you  get  a  lover  !  "  was  gayly  tossed  back.  "  As  if 
you  couldn't  boast  of  more  beaux  to-day  than  poor  Katie  !" 

"  Good  reason.  You've  given  all  but  one  their  walking 
tickets.     Sure,  what  are  forty  worth  forninst  Harry  ?" 

Katie  was  still  shaking  her  head  over  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  engaging  in  such  a  calculation,  when  a  sudden  move- 
ment at  the  window  betokened  an  awakened  attention.  Janey 
had  thrust  her  face  close  to  the  slanted  shutter.  A  tender 
glow  from  an  after-sunset  sky  met  as  rich  a  glow  on  lips  and 
cheeks  as  ever  made  youth  charming. 

"  How  lucky  that  father  was  off  early,"  she  said,  with 
evidences  of  pleased  excitement ;  "  for  here  is  Mr.  Harry, 
now." 

"  Dear,  dear  !  I'm  not  ready  for  him  yet,"  pouted  Katie, 
delicious  contradiction  dancing  in  her  eyes.  She  leaned  to- 
ward her  looking-glass,  and  exchanged  some  inexpressibly 
arch  glances  with  her  bright  image. 

Janey  was  still  staring  out  of  the  window.  She  had  risen 
from  her  chair  in  a  sort  of  breathless  anxiety.  Did  a  sharp 
exclamation  escape  her  lips  ?  A  figure  other  than  that  so 
bold  and  graceful  had  come  within  range  of  her  vision — a 
figure  which  thumped  heavily  after  the  first  in  a  vain  en- 
deavor to  gain  on  those  swinging  strides.  The  painful  dis- 
covery was  communicated  in  curt,  frightened  sentences. 

"  Whatever  is  the  reason,  Katie,  father's  making  home 
again,  full  tilt.  Mr.  Harry  won't  be  in  three  minutes  ahead 
'  of  him." 

The  effect  of  this  announcement  on  the  listener  was  not 
such  as  might  have  been  dreaded  from  the  speaker's  terror. 

"What  of  that,  little  goose?"  queried  Katie,  with  careless 
tenderness.  "There's  Harry  at  the  door  now  ;  run  down 
and  let  him  in,  dear." 

Despite  these  light  tones,  however,  the  fingers  knotting  a 
soft,  rose-colored  scarf  trembled  visibly.  The  bright  color 
in  Katie's  cheek  deepened  and  burned.  Some  excite- 
ment of  feeling  was  not  unnatural  under  the  circumstances. 
Although  the  sharp  tinkle  of  the  bell  had  thrilled  along 
Janey's  nerves,  she  did  not  move  at  Katie's  half-coaxing, 
half-imperious  direction. 

"Sure,  I  daren't  for  my  life  go  down,"  she  murmured.  Katie 
did  not  insist ;  but  with  a  final,  involuntary  glance  at  her 
mirror  walked  buoyantly  out  of  the  room.  Janey  stood  rigidly 
near  the  window,  quite  blind  to  the  tasteful  arrangements  of 
the  pretty  bed-chamber  which  she  and  Katie  shared,  to- 
gether with  all  secrets  of  heart  and  life.  She  listened  to 
those  light,  descending  foot-falls,  then  to  the  murmur  of 
happy  voices  following  the  opening  and  closing  door.  She 
realized — as  Katie  surely  did  not — that  her  father  was  in  a 
towering  passion.  She  could  think  of  his  return  but  in  one 
connection.     What  had  he  heard  ? 

"  I  warned  you,  cousin  dear,"  she  muttered,  stretching  out 
her  arms  appealingly  toward  empty  space,  "  that  if  he  was 
told  outside — but  it  made  no  difference." 

She  became  confused  by  hot  tears  and  the  feeling  of 
terror  within  her.  But  why  stay  up-stairs  with  timorous 
Janey  ?  The  sunny  ease  of  manner  which  was  one  of  Katie 
Donovan's  chief  charms,  had  never  seemed  more  enchant- 
ingly  perfect  to  young  Page  than  when  she  was  welcoming 
him  that  day.  Was  there  anything  in  the  fact  of  her  uncle's 
near  presence  to  dim  the  light  of  her  laughing  eyes  ?  If  so, 
she  did  not  show  it.  Scenes  between  her  uncle  and  her- 
self had  not  the  paralyzing  terror  of  novelty.  She  had  gone 
through-  many  victoriously.  She  had  early  learned  that  to 
live  at  all,  she  must  live,  as  she  tersely  phrased  it,  with  her 
back  to  the  wall  and  her  teeth  showing.  A  slim  little  crea- 
ture whom  her  uncle  might  have  throttled  with  thumb  and 
finger,  (he  looked  capable  of  it  at  times,)  she  had  been  left 
to  his  tender  mercies.  But  to  beat  the  frail  body  was  to 
awaken  a  mighty  spirit  slumbering  within. 

"  Lay  hand  till  me  agin,  uncle  Thomas,"  she  had  cried 
once  in  his  fierce  face,  "  an'  I'll  be  afther  runnin'  away  and 
having  yez  up  in  court." 

Thanks  to  public-school  training  and  associations,  Katie's 
tongue  had  forgot  its  Hibernicisms  ;  but  Katie  had  never 
forgotten  how  old  Graffin  quailed  before  her  passionate, 
childish  threat.  Rejoicing  unfeignedly  in  her  first  triumph, 
she  had  followed  it  up  with  gay  unrelenting. 

"  Sure,  it's  many  a  pitched  battle  Katie  has  fought  for 
me  ! "  poor  Janey  was  fond  of  averring  to  their  schoolmates. 
A  shy,  cowardly,  affectionate  creature,  although  two  years 
Katie's  senior,  Janey  clung  to  her,  the  braver  and  stronger.  As 
Katie  grew  older,  her  bold  defiance  feathered  into  saucy  in- 
dependence. She  would  do  as  she  pleased,  and  have  what  she 
pleased.  To  oppose  her  was  to  court  opposition.  Her  uncle 
found  it  prudent  to  allow  her  the  few  innocent  pleasures  she 
craved.  But  at  seventeen  the  gay  girl  and  apt  scholar  put 
by  childish  longings.  The  reason  for  this  change  stands 
confessed.  Harry  Page's  sister  was  Katie's  favorite 
classmate.  After  listening  to  fond,  sisterly  panegyrics,  she 
made  his  acquaintance  at  a  reading-club  which  met  weekly 
in  his  mother's  parlors. 

To  return  to  the  visit  and  the  visitor.     Lover-like  demon- 


strations shone  in  Harry's  beaming  eyes  as  Katie  ushered 
him  into  the  front  room.  He  thought  her  coquetting 
when  she  eluded  him  and  put  herself  behind  an  easy 
chair.  Kneeling  on  the  seat  and  reaching  over  the  back,  he 
was  about  to  make  naught  of  the  barrier.  Katie  stopped 
him  by  a  lifted  finger. 

"  What,  not  one  kiss  !"  he  exclaimed,  playfully. 

Katie's  answer  was  a  question. 

"  Did  you  observe  somebody  following  you  just  now  ?  " 

Harry  did  not  betray  the  usual  masculine  obtuseness  by 
blurting  out,  "  Who  was  it  ?  "  or  "  What  do  you  mean  ? " 
"  Oh,"  he  said,  after  seeking  further  enlightenment  from 
Katie's  countenance,  "  are  we  to  be  favored  with  his  com- 
pany ?  " 

Katie's  uncle  was  known  to  him  by  sight  and  by  reputation 
— no  more.  Katie  did  not  reply  either  as  to  time  or  subject. 
It  promises  well  when  young  people  are  not  constrained 
to  be  methodical  and  exact  in  dialogue.  With  these  two  a 
sigh,  a  smile,  a  glance,  served,  in  turn,  for  assent  or  dissent ; 
nay,  either  was  made  to  convey  delicate  qualifications  other- 
wise elusive.  So  Katie  wheeled  the  chair  toward  the  piano, 
and  motioned  Harry  to  occupy  it,  thus  eloquently  suggesting 
that  in  the  probability  of  avuncular  irruption,  music  would  be 
a  safe,  non-committal  pastime.  She  then  seated  herself  at 
the  open  instrument,  and  improvising  tender  cadenced  con- 
fidences with  her  flexible  right  hand,  kept  her  expressive 
eyes  on  her  lover  and  an  ear  toward  the  door.  Under  cover 
of  the  music,  "  I  think,"  she  murmured,  with  a  lovely  touch 
of  maidenly  shyness,  "  that  the  time  has  come  to  speak  out." 

So  far  as  ardent  love  was  concerned,  that  time  had  come 
soon  after  their  first  meeting  some  weeks  before.  But  Katie's 
over-anxiety  for  a  gracious  reception  had  led  her  to  defer 
the  inevitable  consultation  between  Harry  and  her  uncle. 

"  I  despair  of  his  ever  being  really  approachable,"  she  ex- 
claimed, half  sighing.  "  The  eloquent  philippics  of  the 
sand-lot  keep  him  in  a  ferment  of  aggression.  It  is  hard  to 
tell  which  he  hates  most,  Republicans,  monopolists,  or  Mon- 
golians." 

"  Fortunately,  my  darling,"  returned  Page,  "  affairs  of  the 
heart  have  no  connection  with  politics.  Katie,  our  marriage 
must  not  be  delayed  longer  than  is " 

Here  Katie's  alert  hearing  gave  timely  warning  of  an  in- 
sidious approach.  Far  from  rushing  into  the  house,  as  Janey 
had  feared,  her  father  chose  to  go  around  the  back  way,  and 
to  creep  toward  the  parlor. 

"'Sh  ! "  whispered  Katie  ;  then  added  aloud,  and  carelessly, 
"What  shall  I  play?" 

Her  uncle  was  even  then  stealing  into  the  room.  There  was 
that  in  his  unprepossessing  countenance  which  brought  young 
Page  promptly  to  his  feet. 

"  I  am  here,  sir,"  he  said,  "  to  make  an  honorable  proposal 
for  the  hand  of  your  niece,  Miss  Katie  Donovan." 

The  old  man  thumped  violently  across  the  room  until  he 
was  so  near  that  he  and  Harry  might  have  touched  hands. 
He  then  retorted  with  a  sneer  : 

"  It's  moighty  quare  ye  choose  an  ayvenin'  whin  I'm  al- 
ways to  me  club." 

In  spite  of  the  promise  of  his  mighty  chest,  his  voice  was 
absurdly  like  the  thin  squeak  of  a  new  shoe. 

"  The  only  rayson  I'm  home  now,  is  that  I  heard  on  the 

sthreet  that  a  young  hoodlum "  Here  Katie,  who  had  risen, 

too,  laid  a  warning  hand  on  her  lover's  arm — "  was  shinin' 
round  me  niece." 

"Uncle!"  cried  Katie,  spiritedly,  "Harry  Page  has 
my  promise  already.  Sooner  or  later  I  will  be  his  wife. 
If  he  has  deferred  consulting  you,  it  has  been  at  my  sug- 
gestion." 

Old  Graffin  breathed  hard  with  flaring  nostrils.  Avoid 
Katie's  eyes  as  he  might,  her  fearless  frankness  had  subtile 
mastery  over  him.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  young  Page's 
presence  was  not  so  exasperating  while  those  evil  suspicions 
held,  as  now.  Katie  married,  meant  Kalie  lawfully  dispens- 
ng  with  Graffin's  guardianship  of  her  person  and  estate. 

She  was  a  puny  little  person  when  he  undertook  the  trust 
of  an  inconsiderable  estate  consisting  of  several  outlying 
tracts  of  land,  and  two  or  three  small  houses.  Years, 
however,  had  greatly  improved  Katie  in  health  and  good 
looks,  so  it  was  fair  to  suppose  that  her  property  had  risen 
in  value  with  the  growth  of  the  city.  Graffin's  yearly  ac- 
counts of  his  administration  gave  no  encouragement  to  such 
supposition.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  the  expenses  of 
Katie's  education  and  maintenance  were  rapidly  devouring 
her  substance.  Yet  a  nameless  terror  was  now  added  to 
Graffin's  rage.  Prefacing  his  next  remark  with  a  frightful 
Jath  : 

"  Luk  here,  young  feller,"  he  said,  "  this  business  can  be 
settled  betwixt  you  and  me  in  a  few  words.  Me  niece  is  a 
minor  an'  can't  marry  widout  me  consint.     I  stands  by  the 

law  on  all  pints, it !     If  ye're  not  a  fool,  ye'll  draw  your 

own  conclusions,  an'  light  out  o'  me  house." 

"  Your  house  ! "  echoed  Katie.  Then,  biting  her  lips  to 
suppress  involuntary  scorn,she  succeeded  in  speaking  calmly, 
nay,  with  an  engaging  air  of  candor.  "  Come,  uncle,  I'm 
certain  to  marry  sooner  or  later.  What  have  you  against 
Harry  ?  " 

So  much,  it  would  seem,  that  the  old  fellow  choked  before 
he  could  sputter  : 

"  He's  a  Republican." 

"  Dear  me  !  "  cried  Katie,  bubbling  over  with  mischievous 
daring,  "  you  surely  don't  expect  to  find  a  Workingman  to 


suit  me — that  is,  if  you  are  a  fair  specimen  of  your  party." 

What  girl  of  seventeen  can  be  always  wise  and  guarded? 

"  Besides,"  stormed  Graffin,  with  an  air  of  furious  finality, 
"  He's  a  Prodestan  ! " 

Although  never,  in  the  remotest  degree,  suspected  of 
piety,  the  speaker  counted  himself,  in  controversial  crises,  a 
true  son  of  the  only  true  church. 

Katie's  spirit  rose  fiercely  to  meet  this  challenge.  "  No 
church  shall  ever  separate  us,"  she  declared. 

"  None  1 "  came  from  her  lover,  in  deep,  resolute  affirma- 
tion. As  if  sacerdotal  power  were  already  invoked  against 
them,  he  threw  an  arm  about  Katie,  and  drew  her  close  to 
him.     The  sight  was  more  than  Graffin  could  endure. 

"Ye  heard  me  tell  ye  to  light  out  o'  me  house,"  said  he, 
in  his  most  insolent  squeak  ;  "  but  p'raps  ye're  waitin'  for  me 
to  explain  me  maynin?" 

His  meaning  needed  no  illustration.  He  was  making  the 
most  of  his  huge,  distorted  bulk  ;  he  was  making  naught,  in 
a  measuring  stare,  of  Harry's  supple  youth. 

Katie's  gay  insoticiance  deserted  her.  Never  before  had 
her  brave  spirit  been  daunted  as  now.  To  see  Harry  sub- 
mitted to  any  indignity  for  her  sake  was  horrible.  With 
nostrils  quivering,  she  fixed  her  wide  eyes  upon  the  brute 
who  stood  between  her  lover  and  the  door.  She  was  trem- 
bling with  a  secret,  intense  readiness. 

"  Katie,  Katie  !  "  murmured  her  lover,  "  must  I  leave  you 
here  ? " 

"  Go,"  she  answered,  monotogiously.  "  My  troth  has  been 
given  you.  If  I  should  need  protection,  I  will  seek  it  at 
your  mother's  house." 

Harry  lifted  her  hand  to  his  lips  ;  then,  as  if  divining  her 
ardent  purpose,  set  her  firmly  aside.  He  met  Graffin's  silent 
threatening  an  instant,  unmoved.  Disdaining  anything  look- 
ing toward  self-protection,  he  marched  past  him  with  head 
erect.  The  presentation  of  Harry's  back  was  Graffin's  cov- 
eted opportunity.  The  first  onslaught  was  as  ill-managed  as 
it  was  furious.  Before  he  could  recover  his  balance,  Katie 
had  flung  herself  between  the  retreating  and  the  advancing 
figure. 

"Again,  at  your  peril,  uncle,"  she  uttered,  in  a  low,  stern 
voice.  Physically,  there  was  nothing  to  stay  Graffin's  fur- 
ther aggression.  He  could  have  brushed  Katie  out  of  his 
way  ;  but  he  chose  to  cry,  with  savage  pleasantry  :  "  Sthand 
aside,  while  I  give  him  a  reminder." 

Katie,  still  pallidly  confronting  him,  disdained  reply.  Di- 
vining, however,  that  her  lover  was  delaying  to  protect  her  if 
need  arose,  she  murmured  : 

"  I  am  in  no  danger.     Pray  go." 

The  closing  door  assuring  her  of  Harry's  safety,  her  man- 
ner changed. 

"  Now,  Uncle  Thomas,"  she  exclaimed,  in  tones  of  indom- 
itable resolve,  "  you  have  raised  a  determination  in  me  which 
nothing  can  alter.  I  would  have  spared  you  for  janey's,  for 
Aunt  Maggie's  sake." 

Graffin's  eyes  fell  before  the  keen  intelligence  flashing  in 
hers.  The  truth  that  he  had  undone  in  a  moment  of  blind 
brutality  all  that  a  soothing  policy  had  effected  in  years 
glimmered  coldly  through  his  hot  brain.  He  put  forth 
stammering  efforts  at  justification. 

"  Tim  McMenomy  give  me  the  lives  of  the  whole  family  this 
afthernoon.  Father  and  son  is  not  only  rantin'  Prodestans, 
but  they  belongs  to  an  anti-Catholic  laygue.  What  would 
Father  Gaffney  say  if  I  let  ye  choose  a  husband  from  such  a 
set  of  heretics  ?" 

"Father  Gaffney  may  say  what  he  pleases,"  retorted 
Katie,  fiercely.  "  I  tell  you,  uncle,  that  if  a  thousand  priests, 
headed  by  the  Holy  Father  himself,  stood  between  Harry 
Page  and  me,  I  would  break  through  the  ranks  to  get  to  him. 
I  am  an  American,  born  and  bred." 

Whatever  fears  the  arousing  of  Katie's  hatred  might  en- 
gender in  Graffin's  uneasy  conscience,  he  could  not  regret 
having  made  young  Page  hastily  leave  the  house.  Nay, 
he  gave  several  days  to  a  surveillance  aggressive  in  its  in- 
tent. But  Katie's  lover  did  not  again  present  himself,  nor 
did  he  write.  Trust  Graffin  for  being  on  hand  when  the 
postman  paused  in  his  rounds.  Moreover,  it  did  shortly 
come  to  pass  that  Katie's  show  of  contempt  was  replaced  by 
her  usual  saucy  serenity.  Then,  his  fears  lulled  to  rest,  old 
Graffin  relinquished  espial,  and  returned  to  his  wonted 
ways. 

His  favorite  haunt  was  a  certain  so-called  "  sample  par- 
lor "  adjoining  a  suburban  corner-grocery.  There  he  was 
the  ardent  toast  of  such  as  were  struggling  against  an  ob- 
stinate esophagian  dryness.  There  his  "  all  hands  liquor 
up"  had  passed  into  a  by-word  expressive  of  generous 
good-fellowship.  There  it  was  said  of  him,  in  hearty  vein 
of  Milesian  compliment,  that  the  "ould  rogue's  heart  alwuz 
shtud  shteepin'  in  whusky-'n'-wather."  There,  after  some 
months,  he  was  able  to  impart  to  his  boon  companions 
(notably  Tim  McMenomy)  the  triumphant  fact  that  his  niece 
had  entirely  forgotten  that  miserable  "  Prodestan'  heretic, 
Harry  Page."  About  the  time  that  this  conclusion  was 
reached,  other  things  further  contributed  to  the  old  man's 
sense  of  power  and  importance.  He  was  elected  president 
of  a  workingmen's  club  in  his  ward— the  Eleventh.  He  was 
invited  to  address  the  motley  audience  of  the  sand-lot  one 
Sunday  afternoon.     Then  came  the  election  of  May  7,  '79. 

Ardent  demagogues  had  prophesied  incalculable  benefit 
to  laborers  and  incalculable  injury  to  capitalists  should  the 
new  Constitution  be  indorsed  by  popular  vote.     Busy  at  the 
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polls  in  his  precinct  throughout  the  important  day,  Grafnn 
was  among  the  first  to  rejoice  at  rumors  of  victory. 

Passers-by  believed  the  lights  flaring  in  his  house  on  the 
evening  of  May  Sth  had  a  political  significance.  Loud 
bursts  of  laughter,  startling  the  else  quiet  neighborhood, 
were  accepted  as  signs  of  party  exultation.  And  yet  the 
guests  at  Graffin's  were  merely  young  people  bent  on  frolic. 
They  had  made  their  appearance  in  a  hilarious  body  not 
long  after  eight  o'clock.  Katie  and  Janey  received  them  at 
the  front  door,  and  straightway  conducted  the  feminine 
moiety  up  stairs  to  the  pretty  bed-chamber,  there  to  lay 
aside  their  wraps. 

The  masculine  half,  after  crowding  to  the  hat-rack, 
crowded  into  the  parlor,  where  II rs.  Grafnn,  in  a  dress  of 
•  startling  green,  of  archaic  make,  and  unblushingly  assertive 
formidable  hoop-skirt,  had  posted  herself  in  readiness 
to  welcome  them.  The  wheels  of  .Mrs.  Graffin:s  hospitality 
were  somewhat  rusty  from  disuse.  She  launched  herself 
into  loud  demonstrations,  holding  it  her  bounden  duty  to 
pounce  upon  each  hand,  whether  cordial  or  reluctant.  Then, 
after  a  vigorous  shake,  she  would  bawl  to  its  owner  :  "  Be 
afther  takin'  a  sate,  an'  sit  down." 

This  initiatory  ceremony  concluded,  she  followed  the 
course  prescribed  to  others.  But  she  would  occupy  merely 
the  edge  of  a  chair,  sitting  bolt  upright,  as  if  apprehensive 
of  calls  to  duty  elsewhere. 

The  youthful  mind  proved  itself  open  to  the  good  woman's 
striking  peculiarities  by  furtive  snickers.  A  moment's  dead, 
lon^-drawn  silence  was  broken  by  a  certain  Mr.  O'Toole,  to 
the°mtense  relief  of  many.  To  be  sure,  he  merely  inquired 
after  old  Grafnn,  but  it  was  with  a  calm  acceptance  of  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  marvelous  in  the  opinion  of  his  more 
juvenile  hearers. 

"  Shure  Tom  is  afther  feedin'  the  dogs,"  replied  the  alert 
hostess,  in  tones  which  might  have  reached  an  incredible 
distance. 

Three  titters,  more  or  less  affected  by  violent  efforts  at 
suppression,  broke  out  in  three  different  quarters.  Mr. 
O'Toole  crossed  one  leg  over  the  other  with  an  enviable  air 
of  having  outlived  the  period  of  uncontrollable  risibilities. 
But,  pull  at  his  feeble  moustache  as  he  might,  he  was  evi- 
dently at  a  loss,  conversationally.  A  burst  of  merriment 
overhead  happily  enlivened  another  dull  pause. 

"Shure,  thim  gals  is  a  longtime  titterzwtin',"  shouted  Mrs. 
Grafnn,  with  a  smile  which  might  have  been  engaging  but 
for  certain  visual  vagaries.  The  fact  was  that  while  her 
right  eye  rolled  wildly  toward  its  outer  canthus,  her  left 
persisted  in  intense  nasal  scrutiny.  The  utter  impossibility  of 
divining  from  any  glance  whom  she  was  addressing  was 
coupled  with  a  salutary  dread  of  showing  any  dubiety  on 
that  point ;  for  a  certain  tinge  of  quarrelsomeness  was  al- 
ways imparted  to  her  manner  by  her  strident  tones.  But 
like  the  rooster  in  .the  fable,  Mrs.  Grafnn  was  noisily  harm- 
less. Those  who  knew  her  well  found  her  as  kind-hearted 
as  hard-handed. 

"  Say  "the  word,  ma'am,"  exclaimed  O'Toole,  with  a 
gleam  of  self-satisfied  smartness,  "and  HI  run  up  stairs  and 
chase  them  girls  down." 

Mrs.  Graffin's  redundant  hospitality  was  not  put  to  the 
severe  necessity  of  deciding  against  this  audacious  invita- 
tion. Almost  immediately  a  wild  confusion  of  descending 
footsteps,  laughter,  and  'badinage  brought  the  girls  down 
stairs  unchased.  The  stiff  quiet  of  the  large  front  parlor 
was  promptly  put  to  rout  by  fluttering  flounces,  deep  blushes, 
arch  glances,  and  bubbling  gayety. 

Among  the  merry  throng  no  one's  eyes  danced  more 
brightly  than  Katie  Donovan's  ;  than  hers,  no  smile  was 
more  sunny  and  fascinating.  Could  it  be,  as  old  Graffin  had 
in  substance  declared,  that  she  had  outlived  her  love  ? 

Attended  by  the  four  dogs  which  he  had  been  announced 
as  feeding,  old  Graffin  presently  made  his  appearance,  and 
seated  himself  in  the  back  parlor.  He  looked  on  at  the 
games  already  in  hilarious  progress  ;  he  entered  spasmodi- 
cally into  their  spirit.  A  lady  who  had  dropped  in  upon 
Mrs.  Graffin  with  neighborly  proffers  of  assistance,  kept  him 
company.  It  added  to  his  triumph  that  Mrs.  Perrine  should 
be  there.  Her  house  was  the  finest  in  that  new  and  rapidly 
improving  vicinage.  The  victory  of  his  class  over  the  gen- 
teel, band-box  element  of  society  was  in  Graffin's  maudlin 
eye  whenever  it  sought  Mrs.  Perrine's.  On  her  part,  Mrs. 
Perrine  had  come  to  see  what  was  to  be  seen,  and,  also,  to 
conciliate.  The  threats  of  the  Sand- Lot  had  frightened  her. 
The  dark  predictions  by  which  opposing  politicians  had  en- 
deavored to  whip-in  indifferent  voters  had  filled  her  with 
dread.  If  "  these  people :'  were  to  have  everything  their  own 
way  in  California,  it  might  be  well  to  condescend.  On  the 
whole,  Mrs.  Perrine  would  have  rather  enjoyed  playing  the 
great  lady  among  her  inferiors ;  but  she  soon  found  that  old 
Graffin  was  of  too  coarse  a  fiber  to  measure  social  distances. 
His  obtuseness  made  it  impossible  for  Mrs.  Perrine  to  lead 
the  conversation  into  channels  gratifying  to  her  vanity. 
Graffin's  house  lacked  architectural  individuality.  She  so 
informed  him,  animadverting  upon  its  bulging  bow-windows 
and  glaring  white  paint.  But  when  she  would  have  enlarged 
upon  the  originality  in  design  of  her  dwelling,  he  cut  her 
short,  declaring  his  house  was  plenty  good  enough  for  him. 
His  attention  was,  indeed,  as  intractable  as  his  temper. 
Common  report  had  spread  the  story  that  nothing  in  femi- 
nine shape  had  ever  been  able  to  withstand  his  brutal  moods. 
save  that  lithe  bit  of  girlish  spirit  yclept  Katie  Donovan. 
Vet  it  seemed  that  Graffin  had  considerable  pride  in  his 
niece,  for  he  pointed  her  out  to  Mrs.  Perrine. 

"  I  tuk  that,  gurrl,"  he  squeaked,  "whin  she  was  aight  year 
old,  and  have  done  fur  her  iver  since." 

Gossip  had  kept  Mrs.  Perrine  too  well  informed  for  this 
statement  to  have  any  moral  value  in  her  eyes.  Was  not  the 
fact  that  Graffin  had  never  done  day's  honest  work  since  as- 
suming control  of  Katie's  affairs  well  known  ?  And  popular 
suspicion  had  a  growing  keenness  of  scent  for  trickery  on 
his  part.  A  recent  sale  of  real  estate,  at  a  time  when  values 
were  greatly  depressed,  was  especially  denounced  as  fraudu- 
lent. Mr.  McMenomy,  an  intimate  friend  of  Graffin,  had 
been  almost  the  sole  bidder  ;  and  many  building  lots  had 
been  knocked  down  to  him  at  nominal  figures.  It  merely 
remained  for  the  Probate  Court  to  confirm  these  sales,  and 
Katie  would  be  well  nigh  penniless.  Singular,  to  say  the 
least,  that  during  ten  years  of  idleness  Graffin  had  risen 
Horn  abject  poverty  to  comparative  luxury. 

[CONCLUDED  next  week.] 


WHATCOM    REMINISCENCES. 


The  Vancouver  Island  Police  Force —  Why  the  Californians  Left 
Victoria — De  Lacy  and  his  Famous  "  Trail." — A  Reception  that 
Could  Not  be  Called  "  Dry."— No.  I. 


It  was  in  1S5S  that  the  city  of  Whatcom  was  founded. 
The"  discovery  of  gold  on  some  of  the  Fraser  River  bars, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  excitement  of  that  year,  brought  it 
into  being.  Its  growth,  and  in  fact  its  existence,  was  of  the 
mushroom  order.  It  became  a  town  of  some  eight  thousand 
population  as  if  by  magic.  Before  the  gold  discoveries 
aforesaid  it  consisted  only  of  a  saw-mill  and  two  log  cabins. 
Within  a  month  it  was  a  lively  camp,  with  stores,  hotels,  sa- 
loons, and  all  the  bustling,  noisy  signs  of  piosperity.  The 
ax  of  the  woodman  leveled  its  giant  trees  and  converted 
them  into  "  shakes,"  which  were  promptly  utilized  in  the  con- 
struction of  dwellings  of  greater  or  less  pretensions,  accord- 
ing to  the  necessities  or  abilities  of  their  respective  owners, 
for  sawed  lumber  was  deemed  too  expensive,  and  only  used 
in  the  business  portion  of  the  city.  Whatcom  was  con- 
ceived in  a  mingling  of  patriotism,  race  prejudice,  and  com- 
mercial enterprise.  At  the  beginning  of  the  exodus  from 
California  to  the  Fraser  River  mines,  the  pretty  town  of  Vic- 
toria, on  Vancouver  Island,  was  the  jumping-off  place  for  the 
immigrants,  whence,  with  their  outfits,  they  were  conveyed 
to  Fraser  River  by  small  steamers  and  all  manner  of  water 
craft.  The  trade  in  miners'  outfits  was  immense,  and  under 
its  stimulating  influence  the  town  soon  took  upon  itself  the 
airs  of  a  commercial  city.  Pretentious  brick  and  stone 
buildings  were  constructed,  real  estate  jumped  to  enormous 
figures,  streets  and  avenues  were  laid  out,  gas  and  water- 
works were  erected,  and  the  tide  of  its  prosperity  was  at  so 
violent  a  flood  as  to  almost  turn  the  heads  of  the  staid  old 
employees  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  who  had  formerly 
been  the  sole  white  residents  of  the  island.  But  the  Califor- 
nia miners  did  not  take  kindly  to  Victoria.  Its  business  and 
social  atmosphere  had  a  decided  British  tinge,  eminently 
conservative  and  exasperatingly  slow  for  those  bristling 
times,  when  every  minute's  loss  was  regarded  as  a  corres- 
ponding delay  in  the  certain  acquisition  of  wealth.  Then, 
the  miners  resented  the  social  distinctions  that  were  plainly 
drawn.  A  case  in  point  will  best  serve  as  an  illustration  : 
Captain  Yates,  an  old  Hudson  Bay  factor,  and  one  of  the 
nabobs  of  the  town,  kept  a  tavern  on  the  English  plan,  with 
an  elegant  saloon,  carpeted  and  comfortably  furnished,  for 
"gentlemen,"  and  adjoining  it  a  tap-room  for  the  common 
herd.  The  miners,  true  to  their  California  habits  of  extrava- 
gance, would  insist  upon  having  the  best  the  house  afforded, 
greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the  proprietor.  "The  idea,"  said 
he,  "  of  those  fellows  going  into  my  nice  parlor  with  their  big, 
muddy  boots,  when  the  tap-room  is  good  enough  for  the  like 
o!  them."  This  feeling  of  mutual  dislike  culminated  in  ac- 
tual hostilities.  On  the  Fourth  of  July  a  miner,  exercising 
the  proud  privilege  of  an  American  citizen,  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  what  we,  perhaps,  deemed  a  patriotic  duty,  got 
gloriously  drunk,  and  assumed  a  belligerent  attitude  toward 
the  British  lion,  as  represented  by  the  old  residents  and  the 
constabulary,  and  was  arrested.  It  so  happened  that  the  ar- 
resting officer  was  a  colored  man.  The  event  aroused  the 
ire  of  the  thousands  of  miners  who  were  encamped  about 
the  town.  It  was  bad  enough  that  an  American  citizen 
should  be  thus  humiliated  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
nation's  birth  ;  but  that  he  should  be  arrested  by  a 
Britisher,  and  worst  of  all,  that  Britisher  a  "  nigger," 
was  more  than  their  patriotic  flesh  and  blood  could 
stand.  Accordingly  they  attempted  the  rescue  of  their 
comrade,  a  riot  ensued,  the  marines  were  brought  on  shore 
from  H.  M.  S.  Plumfier,  who  took  the  prisoner  on  board 
their  vessel,  and  in  a  short  time  the  excitement  was  over. 
This  event,  and  the  feeling  that  engendered  it,  caused  many 
of  the  new  comers  to  seek  a  shelter  under  their  beloved  flag, 
and,  at  this  juncture,  Whatcom,  on  the  American  side,  held 
out  its  arms  fraternally  and  gathered  them  to  its  bosom. 

Whatcom  was  located  at  the  upper  or  inner  extremity  of 
Bellingham  Bay.  Its  business  portion  was  built  'on  the 
beach,  under  the  high  bluff  that  skirts  the  bay,  and  which 
was  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  fir  and  pine,  and  an  al- 
most impenetrable  undergrowth.  When  the  tide  was  at  its 
flood  the  waters  came  up  to  the  rear  of  the  stores  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  main  street,  and  when  it  was  at  its  lowest 
ebb,  it  exposed  a  vast  expanse  of  mud  flats  several  miles  in 
extent.  Why  this  place  should  have  been  selected  for  the 
site  of  the  future  metropolis  I  could  never  understand,  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  rival  town  of  Sehome,  with  half 
a  dozen  houses,  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  had  a  deep-water 
front,  so  admirably  located  that  a  large  ship  could  be  moored 
to  its  banks.  But  when  I  undertook  to  debate  this  question 
I  was  invariably  answered  that  San  Francisco  was  built  on 
mud  flats — an  argument  that  was  conclusive  of  the  subject. 
As  in  the  old  rivalry  between  San  Francisco  and  Benicia, 
Whatcom  got  the  start,  and  soon  distanced  its  competing 
neighbor.  The  respective  merits  and  demerits  of  these 
rival  cities  for  a  long  time  formed  the  principal  theme  of  dis- 
cussion, more  or  less  heated.  But  there  was  one  matter  on 
which  the  Whatcomite  and  the  Sehomite  could  meet  and 
shake  hands  over  the  bloody  chasm.  That  was  ".The  Trail." 
For  here  came  in  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  case.  From 
Bellingham  Bay  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Fraser  and 
Thompson's  rivers  the  distance  is  about  two  hundred  miles. 
The  enterprising  Americans  had  determined  to  circumvent 
their  British  neighbors  by  opening  a  means  of  land  com- 
munication with  those  upper  waters,  for  the  transportation 
of  goods,  and  then  "  drop  them  down  "  those  streams.  The 
ascent  of  the  rivers  upon  which  gold  had  been  found  was 
difficult  and  perilous  in  the  extreme.  The  current  was  terri- 
bly swift,  and  progress  slow.  The  navigation  was  en- 
tirely confined  to  small  boats  and  canoes,  and  mishaps,  such 
as  the  capsizing  of  these  craft  and  spilling  their  contents 
into  the  river,  were  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception.  So 
it  was  determined  to  cut  a  trail  two  hundred  miles  through 
the  forest,  barely  wide  enough  for  two  mules  to  pass,  on 
which  to  pack  merchandise  destined  for  the  miners  on  the 
river  bars.  The  contract  for  this  work  was  let  to  a  civil  en- 
gineer named  DeLacy.  He  had  formerly  been  in  the  gov- 
ernment employ,  and  was  considered  an  able  man  in  his 
profession.  For  the  first  few  weeks  news  of  his  progress 
was  received  daily,  but  as  he  penetrated  the  forest,  and  the 


miles  between  the  ends  of  the  trail  increased,  he  was  only 
heard  from  when  a  member  of  his  party  came  to  town  for 
provisions,  or  when  some  packer  who  had  taken  them  sup- 
plies returned  from  the  front.  No  man  seemingly  ever  be- 
came a  more  important  factor  in  the  material  interests  of  a 
community.  All  eyes  were  metaphorically  centred  upon 
him,  all  hearts  longed  for  his  success.  His  "  health  "  took 
precedence  of  all  other  sentiments  in  the  saloons,  and  the 
devout  prayed  for  him.  Fathers  patted  their  sons'  heads, 
and  assured  them  of  good  times  coming  when  De  Lacy 
reached  "the  open,"  and  the  youthful  scions,  in  their  mo- 
ments of  good  resolves,  determined  to  achieve  the  proud  dis- 
tinction in  life  which  had  been  gained  by  the  great  De  Lacy. 
In  fact,  to  borrow  a  Texas  simile  of  after  years,  he  was  "a 
bigger  man  than  old  Grant."  The  rival  towns  rivaled  each 
other  in  their  desire  to  do  him  honor  ;  and  when  Judge  Ed. 
McGowan  came  over  to  Whatcom  from  Victoria,  and  was 
received  by  his  sporting  friends  with  a  governor's  salute  of 
thirteen  guns,  the  Sehome  people,  thinking  the  firing  was 
in  celebration  of  the  arrival  of  DeLacy  or  the  comple- 
tion of  the  trail,  responded  with  double  the  number. 
When  I  consider  the  universal  and  all-absorbing  interest 
that  was  centred  upon  this  enterprise,  which  at  that  time 
and  under  those  circumstances  seemed  gigantic,  1  do  not 
wonder  that  I,  in  my  youthful  enthusiasm,  so  heartily  inhaled 
the  atmosphere  of  adulation  as  to  regard  Mr.  De  Lacy  as 
almost  a  demi-god. 

At  last  the  trail  was  completed,  and  the  conquering  hero 
returned  to  receive  the  plaudits  due  his  victory.  Before  the 
populace  could  see  him,  he  was  taken  to  the  house  of  Col- 
onel Fitzhugh,  the  Superintendent  of  the  coal  mine,  and 
kept  in  seclusion.  Here  he  was  visited  by  the  leading  men 
of  the  two  towns,  and  held  his  levees  during  the  day  with  an 
exclusiveness  that  seemed  eminently  proper  in  so  great  and 
distinguished  a  man.  I  longed  to  see  him,  and  pictured 
him  as  a  gallant  knight,  with  lance  and  shield,  riding  a 
prancing  steed  and  lifting  his  plumed  vizor  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  plaudits  of  the  fair  and  brave.  I  could  only 
fancy  him  as  a  hero,  and  the  piece  de  resistance  of  a  heroic 
tableau.  The  people  wanted  to  see  him  and  hear  from  his 
own  lips  the  story  of  his  triumph,  and  I  doubt  not  but 
older  brains  than  mine  had  pictured  him  in  equally  ro- 
mantic colors.  At  last  the  day  came.  The  citizens  had 
tendered  him  a  "banquet,"  to  be  held  in  the  vacant  loft  of  a 
store.  Four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  was  the  hour  set,  and 
long  before  that  time  the  wharves  and  water-front  were 
crowded  with  people  to  see  De  Lacy  land  from  Colonel  Fitz- 
hugh's  boaj.  The  usual  delay  only  excited  public  expecta- 
tion the  more,  until  at  last  a  small  fleet  of  canoes  was  seen 
to  put  off  from  the  landing  below  Fitzhugh's  house.  The 
foremost  canoe  was  very  large,  and  as  it  approached  What- 
com I  could  distinguish  the  tall  form  of  Washington  Tarns, 
and  as  he  had  the  honor  of  basking  in  the  sunlight  of  De 
Lacy's  friendship,  we  knew  that  our  hero  was  with  him. 
And  now,  as  they  approached  the  Whatcom  side,  the  excite- 
ment increased.  There  was  a  hastening  and  a  crowding 
among  the  spectators  to  secure  the  foremost  positions,  when 
suddenly  there  was  a  commotion  in  the  big  canoe,  a  human 
form  was  seen  to  rise  to  its  feet  and  fall  backward  among  its 
companions,  the  canoe  gave  a  lurch,  and  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  it  was  bottom  side  up  and  its  occupants  spilled  into 
the  bay.  The  water  was  about  up  to  the  armpits  of  Wash- 
ington Tarns,  and  we  could  see  him  take  a  little  man,  whose 
chin  barely  rose  above  the  tide,  under  his  protecting  wing, 
and  thus  the  party  landed.  That  small  man,  of  weazened  fea- 
tures, browned  from  exposure  and  the  elements,  and  dripping 
like  an  unrinsed  dishcloth,  was  our  hero,  De  Lacy.  The 
banquet  was  a  success.  Speeches  were  made  predicting  the 
glorious  future  of  Whatcom,  and  her  "  speedy  installation  in 
the  metropolitan  constellation  of  the  commercial  emporiums 
of  the  world,"  and  everybody  was  happy.  After  the  banquet 
a  grand  jollification  was  had,  in  which  the  whole  town  par- 
ticipated. Rolled  up  in  my  blankets,  in  my  cot,  I  listened  to 
the  sounds  of  revelry,  and  ever  and  anon,  after  the  riotous 
tumult  had  measurably  subsided,  I  could  hear  a  strong  voice 
whose  cadence  swelled  out  across  the  calm  bosom  of  Belling- 
ham Bay  and  echoed  among  the  lofty  pines  on  the  hilltops, 
chanting  a  refrain  which  seemed  to  say  : 

"  We  wo"  go  "ome  ti" — mor-nin". 
Till  day-li*  doth  ppear."' 
A  strong  suspicion  seized  upon  my  mind,  and  has  been 
rooted  there  through  these  many  long  years,  that  it  was  the 
voice  of  De  Lacy.  Fraxk  W.  Gross, 

San  Franxisco,  December,  1SS1. 


What  should  be  the  pronunciation  of  "  Yquem  "  ? 

Yquem,  vin  des  rois, 

Yquem  roi  des  vins. 
There  never  has  been  any  well-founded  doubt  that  the  "e  " 
in  the  final  syllable  should  receive  in  French  the  same  sound 
which  we  give  to  .it  in  English,  making  it  rhyme  with 
"them."  Yquem  or  Eyquem  was  the  family  name  of  Michel 
de  Montaigne,  and  between  the  fame  of  the  most  original  of 
humorous  essayists  and  the  fame  of  the  most  exquisite  of 
aromatic  wines  there  should  be  no  room  for  debate  over  the 
word.  And  speaking  of  debates  on  words,  "  crank "  and 
"  cranky  "  is  beginning  to  be  applied  to  persons  of  a  viciously 
eccentric  disposition.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  pillory  for 
people  who  torture  a  good  English  word  out  of  its  true 
meaning  ;  but  Milton  sang  of  "quips,  and  cranks,  and  wan- 
ton wiles"  ;  and  that  merry  conceit,  the  pun,  was  long  ago 
called  a  "  crank  "  ;  and  Todd  defined  "  cranky  "  as  "  spright- 
ly," and  Sir  Thomas  More  wrote  of  himself  as  "  a  crank  wit  " 
—meaning  thereby  "full  of  spirit,"  "healthy,"  "sprightly," 
"  lively,"  "  merry,"  and  "jolly  as  a  brisk  young  boy."  It  was 
left  for  the  sloppy  dabblers  in  speech  of  our  own  times  to  talk 
of  an  assassin  as  a  "  crank,"  and  of  a  driveling  madman  as 
"  cranky."  

We  are  informed  by  the  postal  authorities  that  many 
copies  of  the  Argonaitt remain  unmailed  every  week  through 
insufficient  postage.  A  single  copy  must  bear  a  two-cent 
stamp  ;  two  copies  can  be  sent  in  one  package  for  three 
cents.     The  postage  on  the  "Annual  "  is  four  cents. 


An  Arkansas  man  paid  two  hundred  dollars  for  a  mad- 
stone,  let  a  cur  bite  him  as  an  experiment,  and  died  in  six 
weeks  for  a  fact 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 


ARGONAUT  VERSE. 


The  programmes  offered  to  the  friends  of  the  Orchestral 
Union  constantly  increase  in  importance  and  interest.  In 
simply  glancing  over  the  selections  for  the  concert  of  last 
Monday  night,  one  realized  the  amount  of  earnest  work  that 
must  have  been  accomplished  by  the  society  during  the  past 
few  months  ;  and  a  hearing  of  the  "  Serenade,"  (Schar- 
wenka's  charming  Suite,)  and  the  "Danse  Macabre,"by  Saint- 
Saens,  which  together  were  the  notable  features  of  the  even- 
ing, gave  convincing  proof  that  Mr.  Toepke  and  his  musical 
desciples  had  not  labored  in  vain.  Absolute  artistic  perfec- 
tion is  not  claimed  by  a  company  of  amateurs. 

The  "Serenade"  was  really  well  done.  Four  movements 
are  included  in  this  beautiful  and  poetical  composition  :  a— 
Marcia  ;  /'—Andante  con  Moto  ;  c — Minuetto  ;  and  d — 
Rondo  Pastorale.  Of  these,  the  "Andante3'  quite  bore  off 
the  honors  of  the  number  in  point  of  careful  shading,  earn- 
estness of  expression,  and  genuine  musical  feeling.  Indeed, 
it  meant  so  much  of  somebody's  experience  that  one  fell  to 
searching  the  faces  of  the  players  for  a  key  to  this  unex- 
pected significance.  They  were  inscrutable,  however.  Those 
of  the  young  men  were  too  bright,  and  eager,  and  rosy- 
cheeked  to  be  aware  of  the  impassioned  import  of  what 
their  instruments  were  helping  to  express  ;  those  of  the  older 
members  too  grave,  and  staid,  and  indifferent.  Perhaps  it 
was  only  the  imagination  of  the  composer  after  all.  Well, 
it  is  a  touch  of  true  art  when  fancy  is  thus  revived,  and  made 
to  breathe  the  breath  of  life.  The  "Minuetto"  was  also 
especially  pleasing,  though  not  so  lightly  and  unanimously 
played  as  its  own  spirit  would  have  suggested.  One  felt  the 
worth  and  felicity  of  the  first  and  last  movements,  but 
neither  the  "Marcia"  nor  "Rondo  Pastorale  "  appealed  as 
vividly  to  the  attention  as  did  the  intermediate  portions  of 
the  suite. 

The  "  Dance  of  Death,"  Saint-Sae'ns'  symphonic  poem, 
differed  quite  materially  from   the  idyllic   tranquillity  of  the 
"  Serenade."    The  composition  is  a  musical  rendering  of  the 
following  ghastly  lines  from  the  French  of  Henri  Cazalis  : 
"  Zig-a-zig-a-zig  !    Death  with  cadence  gay, 

Beating  with  his  heel  on  a  tombstone  gray ; 

Death  at  midnight  plays  'mid  the  horrid  din, 

Zig-a-zig-a-zig  !    on  his  violin. 

"  Blows  the  winter  wind,  dark  and  black  the  night; 
From  the  willows  come  cries  and  groanings  loud  ; 
Through  the  darkness  troop  skeletons  in  white. 
Running,  leaping  high  —  each  one  in  his  shroud. 

"  Zig-a-zig-a-zig!  See  them  fluttering  by  ; 
Hear  the  dancers'  bones  clicking  horribly  ! 
*  *  +  #  * "  *  * 

Pst !  the  dance  is  o'er,  sudden  though  it  be ; 

All  must  now  away — cock-crow  bids  them  flee." 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  ghoulish  spirit  of  the  times  has 
set  musicians  to  composing  demon-dances,  poets  to  writing 
monologues  of  suicidal  despair,  artists  to  painting  pictures 
of  devastation  and  ruin,  and  actresses  to  studying  the  death- 
agony.  Hob-nobbing  with  these  horrors,  however,  seems  to 
have  assured  success  in  every  case  to  the  different  special- 
ists who  have  had  the  nerve  to  investigate  their  gloomy 
mysteries  ;  and  the  moment  Saint-Saens  put  his  hand  upon 
that  grim  bit  of  blood-curdling  description,  a  grisly  fame  was 
within  his  grasp.  "Phaeton"  has  been  extravagantly 
praised.  From  a  purely  musical  point  of  view,  it  is  a  grander 
achievement  than  the  "Danse  Macabre."  But  there,  exactly, 
lies  the  rub  ;  for  in  "  symphonic  poems"  the  composers  aim 
ceases  to  be  the  creation  of  music  alone  (which  in  times  gone 
by  spoke  a  divine  language  of  its  own  to  loyal,  listening 
ears).  Something  must  be  sacrificed,  if  form  and  scene  are 
to  be  equally  yoked  with  the  free  and  soaring  sound.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  this  delicate  and  difficult  task  has  been 
most  evenly  and  successfully  accomplished  in  the  "  Dance 
of  Death."  At  the  outset  cold  chills  begin  to  run  up  and  down 
one's  spinal  column,  for  the  midnight  hour  is  told  in  measured 
and  fateful  strokes  that  seem  to  come  from  the  veriest  prince 
of  all  haunted  churchyard  clocks.  Death's  heels  rattle  in 
actual  and  awful  din.  The  wind  shrieks  and  howls  with  a 
realism  that  is  shudderingly  oppressive.  Whole  troops  of 
pallid  ghosts  glide  by,  and  the  "  zig-a-zig-a-zig  "  of  Death's 
violin  is  everywhere.  A  surfeit  of  honor  weighs  on  the 
soul  before  the-  cock's  crow  breaks  the  spell,  and  the  ter- 
rible illusion  vanishes  in  a  gray  mist  of  unearthly  tremolo. 
The  pleasure  of  going  home  after  the  evening  rehearsals  of 
such  a  work  must  have  been  rather  equivocal.  At  a  mad 
venture,  one  might  say  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  those  val- 
iant-appearing young  musicians  have  seen  spooks  within  the 
last  six  weeks,  and  not  be  far  from  right.  They  were  prob- 
ably repaid  for  all  past  tremors  by  the  appreciation  which 
the  audience  lavished  on  this  particular  number.  It  was 
listened  to  in  impressive  silence,  and  promptly  re-demanded. 
Both  performances  were  spirited,  conscientious,  and  entirely 
successful.  The  lighter  selections  on  the  programme  were  : 
A  march,  by  Kleffel,  "  Die  Wichtelmanner/'  and  two  over- 
tures— Balfe's  "Bohemian  Girl,"  and  "The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,'"1  by  Nicolai. 

As  announced,  the  orchestra  was  assisted  on  this  occasion 
by  Mrs.  Murtha  Porteous,  formerly  of  London,  and  a  pupil  of 
Randegger.  From  her  singularly  expressive  and  stately 
name,  imagination  was  led,  beforehand,  to  picture  Mrs. 
Porteous  as  a  statuesque  and  dark-haired  lady,  in  whose 
possession  a  soprano  voice  would  seem  rather  out  of  place, 
and  whose  whole  bearing  would  be  veiled  in  a  sort  of  som- 
bre dignity  and  reserve.  Instead  of  this  she  was  as  fair  as 
a  lily.  She  wore  a  white  silk,  and  stepped  alertly  forth, 
while  her  voice  and  personality  were  as  kindly  agreed  as 
possible.     Thus  do  visions  of  fancy  mock  and  deride  us  ! 

Mrs.  Porteous's  first  selection  was  Arditi's  "Magnetic 
\Valtz,!:  in  which  she  displayed,  against  the  background  of  a 
lagging  and  boisterous  accompaniment,  a  pure,  high,  and 
light,  (though  penetrating,)  soprano  voice.  Its  clearness  and 
flexibility  were  well  shown  in  the  familiar  waltz  song,  at 
whose  conclusion  public  approval  was  immediately  made 
manifest  in  an  impetuous  encore.  Mrs.  Porteous  repeated  the 
song,  with  an  improved  accompaniment,  and  later  in  the 
evening  sang  "A  Summer  Shower," by  Marzials,  and  "The 
Maid  of  Dundee.":  While  accuracy,  intelligibility,  culture, 
and  good  taste  all  characterize  this  lady's  singing,  she  does 
not  impress  one  as  being  a  vocalist  of  remarkable  powers, 
or  great  height  of  attainment.  But  she  pleases  thoroughly, 
speaks  her  words  plainly,  and  received  much  applause.    F.  A, 


December, 


In   Bohemia. 
Is't  the  world  outside  that  is  snarling? 

Bah  !   let  it  slip— who  cares? 
Who  weeps  o'er  the  frozen  starling. 

Or  the  meadow-lark  in  the  snares? 
We  have  love  in  here,  and  passion  ; 

We  are  touched  with  a  rod  divine ; 
Who  cares  for  the  world  of  fashion  ? 

We  have  mirth,  and  song,  and  wine. 
Here  we  are,  free  as  sunlight. 

As  the  winds  that  come  and  go  ; 
Who  watches  long  the  bee's  flight 

Or  the  melting  of  the  snow? 
Atftl  eyes  are  dark  and  shining, 
And  lips  are  sweet  and  red  ; 
O  world  !   your  poor,  weak  whining 

Is  mute-cries  o'er  the  dead. 
To  laugh,  and  sing,  and  revel — 

Ah  !  this  is  more  of  life 
And  lesser  of  the  devil 

Than  all  your  jarring  strife. 
Ah,  world  !  slip  by,  and  leave  us ; 

To-morrow,    faith,   we  die  ; 
And  who  is  there  to  grieve  us, 

As  cold  and  still  we  lie? 
Who  cares  for  all  your  treasure,     \ 

Doled  out  with  niggard  hand? 
A  grander,  wider  pleasure 

Is  wandering  through  the  land — 
The  summer-land  of  glory 

That  sunshine  makes,  and  wine. 
And  eyes  that  tell  a  story 
Of  passion-love  divine. 
A  kiss  hath  holier  molding 

Than  all  your  garments  light, 
That  hide  within  their  folding 

Grim  stains  as  black  as  night, 
And  all  your  crimson  roses 

Drape  but  a  skeleton, 
That  every  move  discloses 

Ghastly  beneath  the  sun. 
Slip  by,  and  leave  us   laughing 

Here  with  our  hearts  and  mirth. 
Warm  wine  and  slarshine  quaffing, 

And  all   the  joys  of  earth. 
Bah  !    take  your  paltry  riches, 

And  give  us  shrug  and  scorn  ; 
Fly  swift  from  us,  like  witches 

Before  the  pure,  white  morn. 
Then  beat  your  poor  old   temples. 

That  you,   too,  are   not  free 
To  dance  and  revel  gayly, 

And  laugh  at  death  in  glee. 
Who  notes  the  pale  moon's  falling, 

Or  rains  that  sob  and  sigh? 

Sing,  mignon,  sweet  enthralling, 

And   let  the  world  go  by ! 


Fanny  Driscoll. 


WORDS,  WORDS,  WORDS  ! 


A  Cossack  Song:. 

Translated  from  tli€  Russian. 

An  ivy  vine  in  the  garden  crept. 

Along  the  earth  so  low  ; 
Near  by  a  lovely  maiden  wept, 
Her  heart  was  full  of  woe. 
"  Why  twinest  thou,  green  blooming  vine. 

Not  upward,  toward  the  sky?" 
"  Why  droopest  thou,  O  maiden  fine, 

In  sorrow,  head  and  eye?" 
"  How  can  the  ivy  upward  twine, 
Supportless  and  alone? 
How  can  the  maid's  eyes  gladly  shine? — 
Her  Cossack  friend  is  gone." 
December,  i83i.  Frank  Siller. 

A  Splendid   Creature^ 
If  Charlotte  knows  a  line  of  French  or  Latin, 

May  I — a  fate  improbable — be  blest; 
But  Charlotte's  more  than  regal  in  black  satin. 

With  crimson  knots,  puffs,  slashing,  and  the   rest. 

If  Charlotte's  lips  have  ever  yet  been  sinful 

Of  sense,  then  east  and  west  were  south  and  north  ; 

But  they're  like  grapes — a  smooth,  ripe,  sumptuous,  skinful, 
And,  oh  !  their  red  would  shame  a  George  the  Fourth. 

If  any  meaning  hides  in  Charlotte's  glances. 

The  meaning  is  not  known  to  Charlotte's  brain  ; 

But  no  such  devil's  distillation  dances 

In  the  dusk  Hades  of  an  absinthe  plain. 

When  Charlotte's  cheek  shall  flush'  for  what  she  feeleth, 

I'll  go  to  Rome  to  expiate  my  faults ; 
But  carmine  no  more  clear  through  olive  stealeth 

From  chaste  emotions  than  from  wine  or  waltz. 

If  Charlotte's  soul  won't  fit  within  her  thimble — 

If  either  soul  or  thimble  she's  to  fit — 
May  I  then  force  a  pace,  already  nimble, 

Towards  the  confines  of  the  scriptural  pit. 

Should  I  from  Charlotte  turn  to  other  misses, 

Charlotte  would  weep,  perhaps— perhaps  she'd  sneeze  ; 

But  she  likes  caramels,  and  I  like  kisses, 

And  we'll  be  friends  while  we  may  trade  on  these. 

She's  not  the  kind  of  moon  one  needs  to  cry  for, 
Although  she'd  rather  Lake,  perhaps,  than  give  ; 

O  Lottie,  Lottie,  Lottie! — whom  I'd  die  for — 
With  whom,  withal,  I  should  not  care  to  live. 
December,  1881.  A.  E.  Watrous. 


Much  innocent  gratification  may  be  derived  from  getting 
a  friend  to  read  over  the  following,  and  holding  the  diction- 
ary on  him.     The  jest  is  not  so  pleasing  if  he  holds  the  dic- 
tionary on  you  :  "  One  enervating  morning,  just  after  the 
rise  of  the  sun,  a  youth  bearing  the  cognomen  of  Galileo 
glided  in  his  gondola  over  the  legendary  waters  of  the  le- 
thean  Thames.     He  was  accompanied  by  his  allies  and  co- 
adjutors, the  polorous  Pepys  and  the  erudite  Cholmondeley, 
the  most  combative  aristocrat  extant,  and  an  epicurean  who 
for  learned  vagaries  and  revolting  discrepancies  of  character 
would  take  precedence  of  the  most  erudite  of  all  Areopagite 
literati.     These  sacrilegious  dramatis  persons  were  discuss- 
ing in  detail  a  suggestive  and  exhaustive  address,  delivered 
from  the  proscenium  box  of  the  Calisthenic  Lyceum  by  a 
notable   financier  on  obligatory  hydropathy,  as  accessory  to 
the  irrevocable  and  irreparable  doctrine  of  evolution,  which 
had  been  vehemently  panegyrized  by  a  splenetic  professor 
of  acoustics,  and  simultaneously  denounced  by  a  complaisant 
opponent  as  an  undemonstrated  romance  of  the  last  decade, 
amenable  to  no  reasoning,  however  allopathic,  outside  of  its 
own  lamentable  environs.    These  peremptory  tripartite  breth- 
ren arrived  at  Greenwich,  wishing  to  aggrandize  themselves 
by  indulging  in  exemplary  relaxation,  indicatory  of  implac- 
able detestation  of  integral  tergiversation  and  exoteric  in- 
trigue.    They  fraternized  with  a  phrenological  harlequin  who 
was  a  connoisseur  in  mezzotint  and  falconry.     This  piquant 
person  was   heaping  contumely  and  scathing  raiilery  on  an 
amateur  in  jugular  recitative,  who  held  that  the  Pharaohs  of 
Asia  were  conversant  with  his  theory  that  morphine  and  qui- 
nine were  exorcists  of  bronchitis.     Meanwhile  the  leisurely 
Augustine,  of  Cockburn,  drank  from  a  tortoise-shell  wassail- 
cup  to  the  health  of  an  apotheosized  recusant,  who  was  his 
supererogatory  patron,  and  an  assistant  recognizance  in  the 
immobile  nomenclature  of  interstitial   molecular  phonics. 
The  contents  of  the  vase  proving  soporific,  a  stolid  plebeian 
took  from  its  cerements  an  heraldic  violoncello,  and,  assisted 
by  a  plethoric  diocesan  from  Pall  Mall,  who  performed  on  a 
pianoforte,  proceeded  to  wake  the  clangorous  echoes  of  the 
empyrean.     They  bade  the  prolix  Caucasian  gentleman  not 
to  misconstrue  their  inexorable  demands,  while  they  dined 
on  acclimated  anchovies  and  apricot  truffles,  and  had  for 
dessert  a  wiseacre's  pharmacopceia.  Thus  the  truculent  Pyth- 
agoreans had  a  novel  repast,  fit  for  the  gods.     On  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  feast  they  alternated  between  soft  languors 
and  isolated  scenes  of  squalor,  which  followed  mechanist's 
reconnoissance  of  the  imagery   of  Uranus,  the  legend  of 
whose  incognito  related  to  a  poniard  wound  in  the  abdomen 
received  while  cutting  a  swath  in  the  interests  of  telegraphy 
and  posthumous  photography.     Meantime  an  unctuous  or- 
thoepist  applied  a  homeopathic  restorative  to  the  retina  of 
an  objurgatory  spaniel,  (named  Daniel),  and  tried  to  perfect 
the  construction  of  a  behemoth  which  had  got  mired  in  pyg- 
mean slough,  while  listening  to  the  elegiac  soughing  of  the 
prehistoric  wind." 

An  interesting  discussion  (says  the  N.  Y.  World)  has 
arisen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  to  the  longest 
word  in  the  world.  The  German  Switzers  living  in  the 
French  cantons  have  recently  formed  a  political  organiza- 
tion, and  call  themselves  "The  Winterthurerhandwerksbur- 
schenvorwartsgrupp,"  a  word  which  even  the  German  news- 
papers regard  as  unwieldy,  and  so  have  popularly  contracted 
into  "  The  Vorwartsgrupp."  A  Welshman  promptly  capped 
this  by  adducing  the  fact  that  there  is  a  small  North  Welsh 
village  which  rejoices  in  the  name  of  "  Llanfairpwllgyngyll- 
gogerpwllllandypilwgogo,"  though  he  omitted  to  state  that  this 
interesting  place  is  commonly  called  "LlanvairpwllgwgngyH" 
for  short.  (It  is  afar  cry  from  there  to  Drimtaidhvrickhillichat- 
tan,  in  the  Isle  of  Mull,  Argyllshire.)  Another  German  ral- 
lied with  two  very  respectable  words,  difficult  to  introduce 
into  poetry,  even  by  Walt  Whitman,  namely  :  "Gesundheit- 
surederherstellungszusammenmischunsverhaltniszkundiger" 
and  "Constantinopolitanischerdudelsackspferergesellschapt- 
sverlinmacher."  He  might  have  gone  to  Ausland  for 
the  word  "Ziirchersalzverbranchsbuchhaltungsverordnung," 
or  have,  selected  another  German  word  not  to  be  sneezed 
at — or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  to  be  sneezed  at  several 
times  in  course  of  pronunciation  —  namely:  "Jungefrau- 
enzimmerdurchschwindsuchttoedtungsgegenverein. "  The 
Dutch,  too,  furnish  a  respectable  contingent  of  words  ot 
learned  length.  Readers  of  Shakespeare  and  other  old 
English  dramatists  are  familiar  with  honorific  abilitudinitati- 
bus,  and  modern  science  is  enriching  the  language  with 
many  expressive  and  sesquipedalian  compounds,  as 
in  this  passage  from  Mr.  William  Crookes:  "Din- 
itroaniline,  chloroxynapthalic  acid,  which  may  used  for 
coloring  wool  an  intense  red,  and  nitrophenylenediamine  of 
chromatic  brilliancy."  Readers  of  Rabelais  and  like  writers 
have  been  interested  in  the  story  of  the  giantess  Alccmiro- 
ziropoulopilousitounilapignac,  the  attractive  volumne  enti- 
tled Ci  OntipericatametanaparbengedamphicribrationesToor- 
dicantium,"  and  the  author  Rostocostojambedanesse.  Then 
there  is  that  well-known  beast,  the  sagacious  amorontholo- 
gosphorus,  that  lives  on  the  farther  bank  of  the  river  Cylinx, 
which  has  three  hairs  on  its  fifth  leg,  the  possession  of  which 
makes  one  beautiful  forever.  Plautus  puts  in  his  modest 
Cluninstaridysarchides,  and  if  one  tires  of  the  "  Batracho- 
myomachia  "  he  need  but  take  down  his  Aristophanes,  turn 
to  the  "  Ekklesiazousai "  and  rejoice  in  a  word  of  seventy- 
eight  syllables  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  Greek  letters, 
namely  :  "  Lepadotemachoselachogaleokranioleipsanodrimu- 
potrimniatosilphioparaomelitokatakeclummenokichlepikoss- 
uphophattoperisteralektruonoptegkephalokigklopeleiolagoos- 
iraiobaletraganopterugom'  "Polyphrasticontmomimegalon- 
dulaton,"  is  another  round  mouth-filling  word.  The  Latin 
is  not  far  behind  the  Greek,  with  its  two  lines  about  which 
the  scory  of  two  public  schools  is  told  :  "  Conturbabantur 
Constantinopolitani  innumerabilibus  sollicitudinibus, :  a  very 
respectable  competitor  for  which  is  found  in  the  English 
couplet  : 

Con stan tinopoli tan  maladministration 
Superinduces  denationalization. 
But  for  really  sequespedalian  words  one  must  turn  to  the 
Sanscrit,  read  up  the  Anantacha  turdadv-ra-ta  Katha,  or  the 
Sankashtachaturthivratodyapana,  and  grapple  with  that  sea- 
serpent  of  a  word  mentioned  by  Forster  as  containing  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  syllables. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


Brilliant  Weddings  Next  Week— The  Hop  at  the   Palace-Grand,  Etc. 


We  are  to  have  a  number  of  brilliant  weddings  this 
month,  and  society  is  already  brushing  up  for  those  that  are 
to  be  sqlemnized  next  week,  and  which  will  be  largely  at- 
tended. The  first  takes  place  on  Wednesday  evening  next, 
the  14th  instant,  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  in  which  Mr.  Charles 
N.  Shaw  weds  Miss  Evelyn  Towne,  only  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne.  The  ceremony  takes  place  at  half- 
past  eight  o'clock  in  the  parlor  of  the  Palace,  and  will  be 
celebrated  by  Mr.  Hemphill.  There  will  be  a  reception  and 
dancing,  and  the  affair  will  be  grand  and  delightful  through- 
out. The  Townes  have  a  very  large  circle  of  friends,  and  have 
issued  nearly  a  thousand  invitations.  On  the  following  even- 
ing the  wedding  of  Mr.  Robert  P.  Hastings  and  Miss  Mamie 
J.  Coghill  will  take  place  at  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church. 
Both  parties  are  well  and  favorably  known  in  society  circles. 
Some  five  or  six  hundred  invitations  have  been  issued.  The 
wedding  of  Mr.  Huntington  and  Miss  Ream  will  probably 
take  place  this  month  at  the  Cathedral  ;  also  that  of  Mr. 
Wiggins  and  Miss  Kate  D.  Smith,  of  kindergarten  celebrity. 
Apropos,  as  all  who  participate  in  fashionable  weddings 
desire  to  be  en  regie ;  and  as  nearly  all,  even  those  clever 
persons  who  are  generally  au  fait  regarding  festivities  of  this 
kind,  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  meet  promptly  the  changes 
that  are  constantly  taking  place  in  details,  such  as  manner 
of  invitations,  selection  and  sending  of  presents,  etc.,  etc.; 
and  as  all,  of  course,  wish  to  know  the  "latest  regulations" 
among  fashionable  people  generally,  I  have  taken  some  pains 
to  collect  and  put  together,  from  various  rigid  authorities, 
the  wedding  customs  in  New  York  prevailing  during  the 
coming  winter. 

A  young  lady  after  becoming  engaged  need  not  depart 
from  her  usual  routine  until  the  announcement  of  her  en- 
gagement. After  the  announcement  she  should  not  go  to 
the  theatre  or  other  public  places  unaccompanied  by  her 
fia?ice\  who  should  present  her  with  a  diamond  solitaire  as 
an  engagement  ring.  Wedding  invitations  require  no  answer. 
Still,  parties  out  of  town  who  are  the  recipients  of  invitations, 
should  send  their  cards  by  mail,  which  is  assurance  to  the 
hosts  that  the  invitations  reached  their  address.  The  present 
form  for  wedding  cards  is  as  follows  : 

Mr.    and    Mrs.     John    Smith 

Request  your  presence  at  the 

Marriage  of  their  Daughter^  on   Wednesday  Evening, 

December  jth,  at  8  o'clock. 

Church  of  the  A  vent. 

There  should  also  be  inclosed  the  card  of  the  young  lady,, 
the  card  of  her  intended  husband,  and  a  card  to  the  highly 
favored,  thus : 

At  Home 

After  the  Ceremony. 

Grand  Hotel. 

Or,  if  the  parties  are  married  at  home,  and  a  reception 
follows,  the  card  should  read  : 

At  Home 

Mondays  in  January. 

Lick  House. 

The  present  custom  in  London,  New  York,  and,  of  course, 
elsewhere,  of  announcing  "At  Home"  on  two  or  more  re- 
ception days,  is  very  agreeable  and  satisfactory.  One  then 
is  always  certain  of  seeing  the  bride.  The  bride  must  not 
receive  in  her  wedding  dress,  but  should  wear  a  dark  silk. 
She  may  wear  her  wedding  dress  to  parties  or  dinners,  after 
her  marriage,  except  the  veil  and  orange  blossoms,  and  it  is 
en  regie  to  do  so.  On  the  matter  of  calling,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  etiquette  not  to  call  upon 
the  mother  or  lady  who  invites  us  to  the  reception.  The 
period  of  card-leaving,  after  a  wedding,  can  never  be  defi- 
nitely fixed ;  custom  makes  it  from  ten  to  fifteen  days. 
Those  who  are  invited  to  a  church-wedding,  and  not  to  the 
reception,  need  not  conform  to  the  above,  but  call  on  one  of 
their  periodical  rounds.  If  a  wedding  takes  place  at  home,  or 
in  the  parlors  of  a  hotel,  the  space  where  the  bridal  party  is 
to  stand  must  have  been  marked  off  by  a  ribbon  by  the  best 
man.  The  clergyman  enters  first,  and  then  as  per 
custom.  The  best  man  should  see  that  hassocks  are 
prepared  for  the  bridal  pair  to  kneel  upon.  '  After 
the  ceremony  the  minister  retires  and  the  bridal 
party  take  his  place  and  receive  congratulations.  If  there 
is  to  be  dancing,  the  bride  should  open  the  first  quadrille 
with  the  best  man,  and  the  groom  should  dance  with  the  first 
bridesmaid. 

groom  and  best  man  (or  groomsman)  must  wear  full-dress 
swallow-tail  suits  and  white  kid  gloves.  The  groom  and  best 
man  should  wear  plain,  untrimmed  shirt-fronts,  with  one 
large  stud  of  gold  or  a  jewel,  a  narrow  turned-over  or  stand- 
ing collar,  (according  to  fancy,)  and  a  narrow  white-lawn  tie. 
The  cuffs  must  be  square-cornered,  meeting  when  fastened 
by  linked  sleeve-buttons.  Each  must  wear  a  button-hole 
bouquet.  The  groom  must  furnish  the  best  man  with  gloves, 
button-hole  bouquet,  and  carriage.  At  day  weddings,  the 
fashion  is  at  present  for  the  groom  and  attendants  to  wear 
frock  coats,  and  to  omit  gloves.  For  what  is  termed  a 
"quiet  wedding,"  whether  at  home  or  at  church,  the  bride 
dresses  in  a  traveling  costume,  and  departs  for  her  wedding 
tour  immediately.  Weddings  at  church,  being  always  alike, 
need  no  comment.  The  display  of  wedding  presents  is,  as 
ever,  a  matter  of  taste.  All  want  to  see  them  ;  some  regard 
it  as  ostentatious,  and  disapprove  of  it.  It  is  always  pleas- 
ant to  examine  wedding  gifts.  No  person  should  be  deterred 
from  sending  a  present  on  the  ground  that  the  bride  will  be 
the  recipient  of  such  valuable  ones  as  to  make  others  insignifi- 
cant. Remember  that  the  smallest  gift  may  be  in  reality 
the  choicest  souvenir.  A  present  should  be  sent,  with  the 
givers  card,  from  the  shop  or  house  to  the  bride  elect,  and 
the  latter  should  promptly  acknowledge  its  arrival  by  a  per- 
sonal note  written  by  herself. 

The  fifth  of  the  Palace-Grand  hops  took  place  on  Mon- 
day evening  last  in  the  billiard  parlors  of  the  Grand,  and 
was  even  more  numerously  attended  and  more  delightful 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.  Among  those  present  from 
the  Palace  I  noticed  Mrs.  and  Miss  Dodge,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wm.  Bourne,  the  Misses  Bourne,  Mrs.  McLaughlin,  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Estee,  Mrs.  General  Stoneman  and  son,  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Pixley,  Mrs.  Lucien  Herman,  Mrs.  and  ii^iss  Weller, 
Mrs.  Lillie  Coit,    Mr.    and    Mrs.   Drexler,   Mr.    and    Miss 


Woodward,  Mr.,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Gillsan,  Mrs.  Theodore 
Paine,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  De  Soto,  Mrs.  Harrington,  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Freeborn,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Smith,  Mrs.  George 
Eaton,  Mr.and  Mrs. Charles  Sonntag,  Mrs. George  Wilshire, 
Colonel  Morehead  and  Messrs.  Laton,  Collins,  John  Boyd, 
and  Lauderberg.  From  the  Grand  there  were  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Burke,  Lieutenant  T.  Dix  Bolles  and  wife,  Mrs. 
F.  Berton,  Mrs.  Creed  Haymond,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  O.  Lay- 
man, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Jenks,  Miss  Nellie  Trowbridge, 
Miss  Lillian  Waters,  Miss  Fannie  Robinson,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Rob- 
inson, Mrs.  Hy.  Mathey,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Kinsey,  Miss  Blanche 
Simons,  R.  H.  Pease,  Charles  Trowbridge,  Grif.  Kinsey,  H. 
Hill,  Colonel  C.  W.  Brush,  Colonel  Sam  D.  Mayer,  Wilder 
Pease,  A.  G.  Piatt,  L.  W.  Mix,  George  Berton  and  S.  F. 
Thorn.  Among  the  invited  and  who  reside  elsewhere  there 
were  present  I.  G.  Wickersham,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Dean  and  son, 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  Miss  Ada  Johnson,  the  Misses 
Chipman,  Miss  Laura  Pike,  Miss  Wade,  Miss  Nellie  Hopps, 
Miss  Chamberlain,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Fiske,  the  Ivfisses  Castle,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Brown,  Mr.  and  Miss  Bessie  Grattan,  Miss 
Lillie  Hastings,  Ned  and  Miss  Marshall,  Mr.  and  Miss  Ad- 
dridge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton,  Mrs.  Davidson,  George 
Sharon,  Mr.  Peneral,  Guy  Shirley,  Mr.  Natorp,  Captain 
Kidley,  T.  B.  Hall,  Mr.  Folkes,  Henry  Reddington,  W.  C. 
Starr,»J.  Irwin,  and  a  number  of  the  officers  of  the  U.  S. 
steamer  Hassler. 

We  have  had  quite  a  number  of  distinguished  foreigners 
with  us  during  the  past  year,  among  whom  have  been  many 
naval  officers.  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh,  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land, and  Mr.  Russell,  the  French  delegation,  and  others  ; 
and,  now,  we  have  among  us  Lord  Beaumont,  who,  though 
a  young  man,  32  years  of  age,  is  a  nobleman  of  ancient  lin- 
eage, member  of  Parliament,  and  an  officer  of  the  Queen's 
Guards.  Lord  Beaumont  is  visiting  the  United  States  for 
information  and  observation,  and  is  making  the  most  of  his 
opportunity.  His  first  intention  was  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
world,  but  there  was  so  much  to  see  in  New  York,  and  there 
will  be  so  much  for  him  to  see  upon  this  coast,  that  he  stayed 
nearly  a  month  in  the  former  city,  and  will  probably  tarry 
here  a  like  time,  and  return  to  New  York  by  the  Southern 
route  early  in  January.  His  lordship  was  very  handsomely 
entertained  in  New  York,  and  carriages  and  footmen  were 
placed  at  his  service  by  Mrs.  Hicks- Lord,  Mr.  Belmont,  Mrs. 
Stevens,  and  others.  On  the  15th  of  last  month  he  was  given 
an  elegant  dinner  by  Colonel  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger,  1 1 2  East 
Thirty-fifth  street ;  on  the  day  following,  Sam  Ward  enter- 
tained his  lordship  at  85  Clinton  Place;  on  the  17th  Wil 
liam  R.  Travers,  president  of  the  Racquet  Club,  gave  him  a 
dinner  at  the  club;  on  the  evening  of  the  J  8th  an  opera 
party  was  given  in  his  honor  by  Mrs.  Ward  McAllister, 
which  was  followed  by  a  dinner  at  Delmonico's  ;  on  the  19th 
Mr.  Henry  Havemeyer,  748  Fifth  Avenue,  entertained  the 
distinguished  gentleman  at  dinner.  Then  they  let  him  rest 
until  Wednesday,  the  23d,  when  Mrs  Hicks-Lord  gave  him 
an  informal  breakfast  at  10  West  Fourteenth  Street.  Then 
Uncle  Sammy  Tilden  got  hold  of  the  much-fed  nobleman, 
and  gave  him  a  dinner  at  his  country-seat  on  the  Hudson. 
He  visited  the  Seventh  Regiment  Armory,  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, and  many  other  places  in  the  metropolis  ;  inspected 
the  tenement  houses,  Harry  Hill's,  etc.  He  has  already  re- 
ceived invitations  to  dine  with  the  Floods,  and  brings  with 
him  letters  of  introduction  from  General  Horace  Porter  and 
others.  His  lordship  sojourns  at  the  Palace  ;  and  while  the 
serenity  of  the  imperturbable  charge  d'affairs  of  that  colos- 
sal caravansary  remains  undisturbed  in  the  presence  of  so 
much  nobility,  still  Prince  Smith  admits,  privately,  that 
Beaumont's  lineage  dates  back  further  than  his  own. 

Bella. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

General  McDowell  returned  from  the  East  on  Wednes- 
day last.  Miss  Wise,  from  Virginia,  a  sister  of  Lieutenant 
Wise,  who  married  Miss  Marion  McAllister  about  a  year 
ago,  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  Sunday  last.  It  is  expected 
that  Honorable  Leland  Stanford  and  Mrs.  Stanford  will 
arrive  in  New  York  from  Europe  to-day  or  to-morrow. 
Mrs.  Rufus  Parks,  wife  of  Fleet  Paymaster  Parks,  U. 
S.  N.,  and  her  mother,  who  have  been  sojourning  in*  Oak- 
land for  the  past  four  or  five  months,  have  taken  up 
their  residence  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  for  the  winter. 
George  Crocker,  after  an  absence  in  Washington  Terri- 
tory of  several  weeks,  has  returned  to  the  city.  George 
Arthur,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  here  from  the  East  on  Wednesday 
last.  Mrs.  Haggin  and  Miss  Haggin  returned  home  on 
If  the  marriage  takes  place  in  the  evening,  the   .Sunday  last.     Mrs.  D.  A.  Smith,  wife  of  Paymaster  Smith, 

U.  S.  N.,  has  taken  up  her  residence  at  the  Occidental  for 
the  winter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Babcock  and  Miss 
Babcock  returned  from  the  East  on  Wednesday  last,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Norris  returned  on  Sunday  last.  Captains 
Moses  Harris  and  C.  C.  Carr,  U.  S.  A.,  returned  from  Ari- 
zona on  Tuesday  last.  Mrs.  O.  Hoffman  and  child,  of 
Alameda,  have  returned  from  Southern  California.  Ordi- 
nation services  will  be  held  in  Grace  Church  on  Sun- 
day morning  next,  the  nth  instant,  when  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Bishop  Kip  will  admit  Edward  M.  Mott,  of 
this  city,  into  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Brown,  of.  Oakland,  returned  from  the 
East  on  Saturday  last.  Dr.  Rowland  and  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, of  Philadelphia,  have  arrived  in  Los  Angeles,  and  will 
spend  the  winter  in  Southern  California.  The  Misses  Mc- 
Lane,, daughters  of  the  late  Charles  McLane,  were  present 
at  the  wedding  of  their  cousin,  Miss  Annie  McLane,  daugh- 
ter of  Allan  McLane,  who  was  married  to  John  Cropper,  in 
Washington,  on  the  22d  ultimo.  C.  A.  Corbin,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  at  the  Baldwin  during  the  week.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Flood  and 
Miss  Jennie  Flood  returned  from  New  York  on  Monday 
last.  Mrs.  H.  N.  Rathbone  and  Mrs.  John  Metcalf  have 
returned  from  their  Eastern  trip.  Miss  Sallie  Fall  has  re- 
turned from  Carson.  The  Misses  Emma  and  Carrie  Dubrow 
gave  an  informal  reception  to  their  friends  on  Tuesday  last. 
Miss  McKune,  of  Sacramento,  is  visiting  Miss  Emma  Pear- 
son. Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Payson  and  Miss  Thibault  re- 
turned from  the  East  on  Sunday  last.  The  French  delega- 
tion of  national  visitors  to  Yorktown,  who  spent  last  week 
in  this  city,  stopped  over  one  day  at  Los  Angeles,  and  were 
given  a  banquet  in  that  city,  and  otherwise  handsomely  en- 
tert  "lined.  M  rs.  Te wksbury  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Ware,  have 
takttn  up  their  permanent  residence  in  Oakland.  Miss  Mag- 
gie Foulks,  of  Oakland,  who  has  been  spending  some  months 


at  Santa  Barbara,  has  returned  home.  Hon.  William  Stew- 
art, who  has  been  absent  some  time  in  Colorado,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Arizona,  returned  on  Tuesday  last.  Captain  D.  J. 
Craigie,  of  the  Twelfth  Infantry,  is  to  be  stationed  at  San 
Diego  ;  Mrs.  Craigie,  who  is  well  known  here  in  army  cir- 
cles, is  in  Washington.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  G.  Rodgers,  of 
Sacramento,  have  been  spending  their  honeymoon  in  this 
city.  Doctor  Semig,  U.  S.  A.,  is  going  to  spend  the  winter 
in  Los  Angeles.  Doctor  Shorb  is  visiting  his  brother  in  Los 
Angeles  County.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Hayes,  ne'e  Miss  McMullin, 
came  in  from  Tucson  a  few  days  ago,  to  spend  the  holidays 
with  her  mother  and  sister  ;  and  speaking  of  this  departure, 
the  Tucson  Citize?i  says  that  "  she  will  be  greatly  missed, 
not  only  in  society,  but  in  the  musical  associations  of  which 
she  is  so  capable  a  member."  Mrs.  James  W.  Oates,  7iie 
Mattie  Solomon,  of  Santa  Rosa,  is  visiting  her  mother  in  this 
city.  F.  R.  Simonton,  U.  S.  A.,  is  at  the  Baldwin.  J.  W. 
Mackey  gave  a  banquet  to  a  number  of  his  friends  in  Wash- 
ington on  Wednesday  evening  last.  Scott  Wilson  returns 
here  from  the  East  to-morrow.  E.  H.  Brooke  and  J.  C. 
Brown,  U.  S.  A.,  are  at  the  Baldwin.  Senator  Miller  writes 
to  General  Barnes  :  "I  do  not  think  General  McDowell  will 
be  retired  for  a  long  time.  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  have 
won  the  fight."  Baron  Von  Schroeder  has  been  visiting 
Senator  Cole  at  his  ranch  in  Los  Angeles  County.  Mrs. 
S.  J.  Hanchette  (Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford's  mother)  has  re- 
turned from  Colorado,  and  taken  up  her  residence  in  Oak- 
land for  the  winter.  General  and  Mrs.  Stoneman  have  re- 
turned to  San  Gabriel.  Captain  C.  J.  Norton,  U.  S.  N.,and 
wife  are  at  the  Baldwin.  J.  W.  Dillenbeck,  U.  S.  A.,  is  at 
the  Palace.  Senator  and  Mrs.  Jones  departed  for  Wash- 
ington on  Tuesday  last.  Judge  Hastings  returned  from 
Texas  on  Wednesday.  Governor  Perkins  has  been  in  the 
city  during  the  week.  F.  R.  Minturn  and  wife  and  F.  R. 
White  and  wife  have  been  spending  a  few  days  at  Monterey. 
Captain  Kidley,  of  the  O.  and  O.  steamship  Gaelic,  and 
long  one  of  the  most  popular  commanders  on  the  China 
line,  has  been  recalled  to  England,  to  take  command  of  one 
of  the  White  Star  ships  crossing  the  Atlantic.  While  dis- 
tinguishing himself  as  a  navigator,  he  has  made  hosts  of 
friends,  socially,  fn  China,  Japan,  and  San  Francisco,  who 
are  most  reluctant  to  say  good-bye  to  him,  and  hope  he  will 
find  his  way  back  to  the  Pacific,  which  he  has  crossed  just 
fifty  times  since  his  genial  manner  first  made  him  popular  in 
San  Francisco.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Reagan  gave  a  delightful  party 
to  a  large  number  of  her  friends  at  her  residence  on  Tel- 
egraph Avenue,  Oakland,  on  Monday  evening  last.  Mrs. 
Coit  has  taken  up  her  residence  at  the  Palace  for  the  win- 
ter. Does  G  Co.  know  that  the  correct  thing  in  New  York  at 
present  is  lawn  tennis  at  the  armories  ?  Major  Keeler  will 
not  return  from  the  East  until  after  the  holidays.  Mrs.  H. 
M.  Yerrington  is  at  the  Palace. 


THE   CLEOPATRICK  BOOM. 


[A.  G.  Bierce,  in  tlu  Wasp.'] 
We  present  herewith  some  strong,  beautiful  poems,  written  by  vari- 
ous gifted  members  of  the  Pope's  Irish,  and  originally  published,  from 
lime  to  time,  in  the  columns  of  our  excellent  contemporary,  the  Pixie- 
naut.  We  think  the  cause  of  true  poesy  can  not  be  better  served  than 
by  gathering  up  these  scattered  jewels  and  setting  them  in  a  cluster,  and 
are  rather  surprised  that  our  contemporary  did  not  do  so  before  us  : 

Cleopatra  to  Antony. 
BY   S-R-H   M.    CL-RKE. 

Antony,  my  love,  I'm  dying ! 

Curdles  fast  life's  crimson  tide, 
But  no  dark  Plutonian  shadows 

Fall  between  us,  hide  to  hide. 
We  shall  live  to  die  forever ; 

Bards  will  sing  us  limb  from  limb; 
Lytle  he  will  steal  from  Shakespeare, 

Sally  Clarke  will  steal  from  him. 


Cleopatra, 

BY    F-NNY    DR-SC-LL. 

Lankly  she  lies  beside  him  as  they  float 

Down  the  old  mystic  Nile  in  sunset  splendor  ; 
Her  raiment  was  a  snake  about  the  throat, 

A  pair  of  trousers  his,  and  one  suspender. 


Cleopatra  to   Antony. 
BY   OL-VE    H-RP-R. 

Dear  Tony,  last  night  in  the  moonshine. 

On  a  hot  purple  couch  I  reclined, 
And  fed  on  some  eloquent  kisses 

You  thoughtfully  left  behind, 
Then  I  dreamed  that  your  wife,  the  pert  hussy ! 

With  shameless  presumption  and  art, 
Dared  faintly  to  smile  at  you,   darling; 

So  I  tore  out  her  treacherous  heart. 
I'm  seven  times  better  than  she  is, 

That  sinner.  Octavia,   to-night; 
Then  hasten  to  bask  in  the  arms  of 

Your  own  seven-Octave  upright. 


Cleopatra  s  Soliloquy. 
BY    M-RY    B-Y-RD    CL-RK-E. 

What  care  I  for  the  tempest?    What  care  I  for  the  snow? 

If  it  beat  upon  my  bosom  would  it  cool  me?    O  no  !  no  ! 

This  pain  has  never  left  me  since  first  I  chewed  his  neck 

And  the  villain  felt  encouraged  to  make  of  me  a  wreck. 

O  Antony,  Antony,  Antony,  Antony,  Ant — {repeat], 

Shall  I  sacrifice  to  Eros  my  heart,  my  soul,  my  feet. 

And  burn — but  I  rather  fancy  1  do  that  all  the  while. 

Yes,  I'm  a  burnt  offering,  darling.    A  warm  one?    I  should  smile. 


Death  of  Cleopatra. 
BY  JULIA   CL-NT-N  J-N-S. 

Why  tarries  thus  my  Tribune f    The  lagging  hours  are  fleet; 

'Tis  feons,  slave,  I  tell  you,  since  I've  perused  that  sheet. 

Now,  by  the  hide  of  Apis  !     By  Isis'  sacred  pelt, 

And  by  Serapis  and  Canopus,   I  have  loudly  smelt 

A  rat!  —  they  keep  the  news  from  me!     Thou  liest,  slave,  they  do! 

By  Sesotris  and  Ptolemy,  I'll  take  it  out  on  you/ 

By  lotus  leaf,  and  pyramid,  and  holy  crocodile, 

Osiris,  obelisk  and  other  ornaments  of  style  — 

Hierophant,  papyrus,  and  ('twill  make  my  oath  the  graver) 

The  sacred  onion  to  impart  an  awful  local  flavor. 

I'll  rip  thee  up! — What's  that  about  my  Antony's  last  gasp? 

You  say  he's  dead?    Outch  !    Yow!     Boohoo  !     Now  then,   trot  out 

your  asp. 
I'll  make  an  end  at  once,  right  here,  of  my  illustrious  line, 
For  Stuff  alone  is  royal,  and  only  Filth  divine ! 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


ECHOES    FROM    EVERYWHERE. 


I  am  sorry  now  that  I  spoke  about  Primdimity  and  the 
seminary  of  Oakland  rosebuds  he  was  wont  to  guide  and 
guard.  He  has  ceased  to  imperil  himself  on  boating  excur- 
sions and  things,  but  I  see  that  I  was  wrong.  They  need  a 
man.  Since  P.  abdicated  they  have  been  placed  under  the 
charge  of  two  virginal  dragons,  but  these  have  failed  to 
shield  them.  True,  the  Oakland  lar-de-dah  shrivels  before 
their  glances,  but  there  are  other  perils  across  the  bay.  Vide- 
licet— some  days  ago  the  procession  took  up  its  line  of 
march.     The  order  was  as  follows  : 

Dragon. 
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Dragon. 


The  procession  promenaded  for  some  blocks  without  acci- 
dent, when  a  bull-dog  appeared.  The  line  of  rosebuds 
wavered,  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  fell  back. 

Had  Primdimity  been  there  he  would  have  kicked  the  dog. 
But  he  was  far  away,  and  the  bull-dog  continued  to  advance. 
The  dragons  poked  at  him  with  umbrellas,  said  "shoo  !  " 
and  finally  fled — fled  fast  and  furiously,  even  as  drave  Jehu, 
the  son  of  Nimshi.  And  had  it  not  been  for  a  plebeian 
butcher,  who  appeared  and  kicked  the  dog  in  time,  the  rose- 
buds might  have  been  devoured.  , 

But  where  were  the  lar-de-dahs  ?  Ah,  where  !  The  golden 
youth  of  Oakland  dare  not  face  the  Oakland  bull-dog  (canis 
ferox  Oaklaiidiensis.)  Fair  are  the  daughters  of  the  Oak- 
land burgher  ;  fair,  too,  those  of  the  Oakland  craftsman  ; 
red  are  their  lips,  red  as  the  pomegranate,  Aye,  but  the 
bull-dog — fierce  is  he,  and  cruel  ;  heavy  is  the  boot,  too,  of 
the  Oakland  burgher  ;  clinging  is  the  bull-dog  when  to  pants 
he's  pendent ;  therefore  the  lar-de-dah  flees  from  before  him. 


"  Cards  for  the  Brown-Jones  wedding,  I  see,"  said  Zulana, 
at  breakfast  the  other  morning. 

"Really!"  I  replied,  "so  she's  going  to  be  married  at 
last,  is  she,  and  no  mistake  ?  I  suppose  it  will  be  a  stylish 
wedding." 

"  I  should  call  it  a  flirt's  funeral,"  said  Zulana,  tartly. 

"  Come,  my  dear,"  I  interjected,  "  you  women  are  too  con 
foundedly  hard  upon  each  other." 

"  Hard  !  "  she  exclaimed  ;  "nothing  of  the  sort.  We  are 
just ;  that  is  all.  You  men  are  so  dreadfully  flabby  when 
women  are  concerned.  Now,  you  know  perfectly  well  she's 
a  flirt.  She  has  been  engaged  I  don't  know  how  many 
times,  and  is  well  into  her  sixth  season.  In  fact,  she  has 
passed  the  earlier  stages  of  flirtation  ;  she  has  ceased  to  be 
the  flirt  brilliant,  who  dazzles  men  ;  she  has  become  the  flirt 
sympathetic,  who  wheedles  and  bewitches  them.  Her  man- 
ner of  entrapping  her  prey  is  much  more  guarded  than  it 
was — more  demure,  so  to  speak.  Haven't  you  noticed  her 
gradual  softening  the  last  couple  of  years?" 

"  Now  you  speak  of  it,  my  dear,"  I  replied,  "she  has  cer- 
tainly grown  much  plumper  since  I  first  knew  her ;  pre- 
sumably she  is  softer,  but  how  should  I  know  anything 
about " 

Zulana  glared  at  me  stonily.  I  could  not  face  those  gor- 
gon  eyes.  Let  us  draw  a  veil  over  this  painful  scene.  I 
did.  I  propped  the  morning  paper  against  the  sugar-bowl, 
and  hid  behind  it. 

*** 

Some  one,  who  is  evidently  a  friend  of  mine — although  I 
do  not  know  him,  or  he  me — sends  the  following  sonnet,  ad- 
dressed to  Myself.  I  will  not  give  his  name,  which  is  "  Om- 
nium Gatherem."  I  admit  that  I  share  his  opinion  touching 
my  wit.  I  know  I  am  a  deucedly  good  fellow.  But  mod- 
esty prevents  my  .printing  the  sonnet.     It  is  as  follows  : 

ZULANO. 
"  Siutvitcr  in   modo,  fortiter  in  re." 
What  fun  doth  sparkle  in  each  little  line 

The  magic  of  thy  pen  doth  deftly  draw  ! 

Even  a  thing  that's  trite — an  antique  saw — 
Is  set  with  brilliants  by  that  art  of  thine, 
In  gold  wrought  out  from  wit's  prolific  mine. 
"  Vita  brevis  et  ars  longa  " — thus  it  seems — 

Ergo,  thy  thought  with  rarest  humor  teems, 
Inciting  mirth  and  driving  "troublous  care 
From  out  the  mind,  and  bringing  pleasure  there — 

Playing  like  children,  blithely  mid  the  flowers 

That  deck  this  rugged  idiom  of  ours, 
And  throwing  them  abroad  with  freedom  rare. 

Genial  Zulano  1  Though  thy  wit  be  keen, 

'Tis  ever  kindly,  and  ne'er  smacks  of  spleen. 

This  is  very  true.  I  have  often  thought  so  myself.  The 
only  thing  I  can  take  exception  to  is  that  the  sonnet  was 
not  written  by  some  inexpressive  she.  However,  I  give  the 
girls  my  permission  to  begin.  Now  is  the  time  to  indite. 
Sonnets  thankfully  received  ;  triolets  will  have  my  earnest 
attention.  Orders  from  the  country  gratefully  received,  and 
treated  with  (almost)  as  much  attention  as  if  the  sender 
were  here  in  person. 

But  not  quite. 

*** 

Atkinson's  "  Jollities  "  is  a  sort  of  toy  "  Pygmalion  and 
Galatea  " — an  infantile  edition  of  that  charming  myth  writ- 
ten down  to  the  comprehension  of  weak  and  juvenile  minds. 
While  coming  out  on  Monday  evening,  an  interesting 
granger  behind  me  remarked  : 

"  Mebbe  that  show  ain't  wuth  a  dollar — hay  ?  I  laughed 
till  I  'most  bust." 

He  certainly  did.  I  was  in  constant  fear.  Not  for  the 
granger,  look  you,  but  for  myself.  I  feared  that  in  "  bust- 
ing "  he  might  wound  me  with  one  of  his  fragments. 

The  feminine  part  of  the  company  is  rather  weak.  Aside 
from  (or  perhaps  inside  of)  her  brilliant  hosiery,  the  lady 
who  played  the  doll  is  not  remarkable.  She  has  certainly 
reached  years  of  discretion.     Her  companion  has  a  Celtic  j 


cast  of  countenance,  and  a  metallic  voice.  The  male  mem- 
bers of  the  company  are  not  half  bad.  Their  antics  are 
extremely  absurd,  but  at  times  not  unamusing. 


After  coming  out  of  the  theatre,  as  the  evening  was 
rather  chilly,  Bibulus  and  I  took  a  "hot  Pisco."  Now,  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  hot  drinks.  True,  as  somebody  says,  they 
"  warm  the  cockles  of  your  heart,"  but  at  the  same  time,  vul- 
garly speaking,  they  put  a  head  on  you.  I  have  known 
more  good  men  and  true  succumb  to  the  insidious  embraces 
of  the  hot  Scotch  than  any  other  tipple.  I  have  seen  strong 
men  toy  with  the  reptile,  warming  it  in  their  bosoms,  until 
it  turned  and  stung  them.     Therefore  I  eschew  hot  drinks. 

But  this  hot  Pisco  punch  bewitched  me.  It  was  just 
strong  enough,  just  sweet  enough,  just  spiced  enough — I  lin- 
gered over  it  lovingly. 

Well,  the  next  night  I  happened  to  be  alone.  As  I  wended 
my  way  homewards,  unconsciously  I  directed  my  steps  to- 
ward the  Pisco  shrine.  The  deed  was  done — I  was  drinking 
alone.  It  is,  they  say,  the  first  step  toward  ebriety,  the  jail, 
the  Home  of  the  Inebriate,  and  the  drunkard's  grave. 

However,  I  was  there. 

I  ordered  a  Pisco  ;  it  was  too  strong.  Another  ;  not  sweet 
enough.  Still  another  ;  too  weak.  More  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger,  I  drank  it  ;  but  I  have  returned  to  my  theory  of  the 
undesirability  of  hot  drinks.  As  I  moodily  walked  home- 
ward, I  could  not  help  liking  myself  to  Beethoven,  or  Mozart, 
or  some  one  of  those  musical  blokes,  who  lost  some  won- 
drous chord  upon  the  keys.  To  the  day  of  his  death  the 
memory  of  the  lost  chord  haunted  him. 

So  will  it  be  with  me.  The  fragrance  of  that  incompara- 
ble Pisco  punch  will  linger  with  me  ;  its  aroma  will  taunt  my 
nostrils  when  I  am  imbibing  meaner  drinks  ;  and  much  I 
fear  me  such  another  will  never  cross  my  lips. 


At  the  Baldwin  last  Sunday  evening  Sonntag  showed 
himself  possessed  of  a  remarkable  power  over  his  audience. 
More  than  one  man  was  moved,  and  some  of  them  were  not 
Germans  either.  But  their  emotion  did  them  no  discredit. 
As  gallant  an  officer  as  I  ever  knew — a  fearless  fellow  with  a 
heart  of  gold — once  went  with  me  to  see  "  East  Lynne."  He 
wept — wept  salt  tears,  and  endeavored  to  conceal  it  by  sten- 
torian blowing  of  his  nose.  But  then  he  had  been  to  sea  a 
long  time.  "  Aye,"  as  the  Prince  says  in  "  Pericles,"  it 
served — "  after  a  long  sea  voyage,  withal." 


-  I  go  to  the  beer-gardens  about  once  a  month.  I  consider 
it  proper,  at  least  that  often,  for  me  to  take  them  in.  They 
generally  reciprocate,  by  the  way.  Well,  however  that  may 
be,  I  go.  So  this  week  I  went  to  the  Tivoli,  the  Vienna 
Garden,  and  the  Winter  Garden.  The  Tivoli  was  bad,  the 
Vienna  was  very  bad,  the  Winter  Garden  was  awful.  How- 
ever, this  is  only  from  my  standpoint.  The  audiences  seemed 
to  enjoy  it,  so  I  suppose  it  was  all  right. 

At  the  Tivoli,  the  only  ray  of  light  athwart  the  gloom  was 
Miss  Lynton.  She  carried  the  piece  on  her  shoulders — 
broad  ones,  by  the  way.  It  is  odd  that  so  large  a  woman  as 
she  should  have  so  delicate  an  underpinning.  She  tapers 
down  like  a  capital  V.  She  is  a  bright  little  actress,  and 
immensely  funny  in  the  baby  scene.  This,  by  the  way,  is  a 
very  quaint  conceit.  The  idea  of  making  the  elders  play 
the  children,  and  the  little  ones  ape  the  elders,  is  very  droll. 

Mr.  T.  Wilmot  Eckert,  the  "  tenor,"  exercises  a  most  de- 
pressing influence  on  me.  The  gentleman  may  not  have 
sung  falsely,  through  accident,  at  some  time,  but  if  so  I  have 
failed  to  hear  him.  I  am  not  a  venomous  man,  but  if  Mr. 
T.  Wilmot  Eckert  were  put  into  a  mortar,  and  then  fired  into 
some  point  in  space  where  he  would  not  strike  anything,  I 
would  not  be  sorry.  If  I  were  a  venomous  man,  I  would 
have  him  fired  at  some  extra-Mercurial  planet. 

At  the  Winter  Garden  a  poor  version  of  "  La  Boulangere  a 
des  Ecus  "  is  being  played.  At  the  Vienna  Garden  the  flot- 
sam of  the  Bianchi-Montaldo  troupe  is  singing  bits  of  Italian 
opera.  I  say  "flotsam"  advisedly.  The  Montaldo  would 
not  float — she  has  been  jettisoned.  An  individual  with  a 
scowl  and  a  cracked  voice  is  singing  both  baritone  and  tenor 
roles.  When  he  sings  baritone,  you  think  he  is  a  tenor ; 
when  he  sings  tenor,  you  think  he  is  a  baritone  ;  when  he  is 
not  singing,  you  think  he  is  a  stick.  You  are  dead  right 
every  time. 

*** 

Why  do  not  the  proprietors  of  these  beer-halls  try  to 
make  them  comfortable?  The  Tivoli,  at  least,  has  made 
money  enough  to  warrant  them  in  doing  so.  The  floor 
ought  to  be  sloped,  as  in  any  theatre.  It  is  impossible  for 
those  in  the  rear  to  see  anything.  The  change  would  not 
cost  much,  and  would  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  place.  As  it  is,  when  you  are  seated  in  the  rear,  you 
can  see  nothing,  can  hear  very  little,  and  have  waiters  climb- 
ing over  you  all  the  time,  occasionally  spilling  beer  on  you 
by  way  of  variety.  It  requires  a  vivid  imagination  to  make 
such  an  evening  a  pleasant  one.  But  some  people  have 
such  imaginations. 

I  noticed,  at  the  Tivoli,  that  one  of  the  performers  used 
the  phrase  "  too  utterly  utter,"  and  that  the  audience  seemed 
to  understand  and  be  amused  by  it.  It  has  already  disap- 
peared from  polite  society.  But  if  there  be  any  man  so  ut- 
terly lost  to  shame  as  still  to  use  it,  the  fact  that  a  Tivoli  au- 
dience can  understand  it  should  deter  him. 


During  the  week  there  was  a  change  of  bill  at  the  Tivoli, 
"  Donna  Juanita"  giving  way  to  "Olivette,"  and  Ethel  Lynton 
to  Louise  Lester.  Lynton  goes  to  the  Oakland  Tivoli,  where 
she  gets  a  hundred  dollars  a  week,  it  is  said.  This  concern 
across  the  bay  seems  to  be  doing  a  thriving  business.  Oak- 
land has  long  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  bad  "  show 
town,"  and  justly,  too  ;  but  two-bit  opera  seems  to  be  as 
potent  with  Oaklanders  as  with  San  Franciscans.  In  short, 
our  sister  over  the  bay  has  thrown  aside  her  maidenly  re- 
serve, flung  her  mural  bonnet  over  the  windmill,  and  hurled 
herself  into  the  arms  of  Abaddon. 


Did  you  read  the  President's  message  ?    Superior  man  ! 


I  did  not.     I  asked  about  a  score  of  men  whether  they  did 
or  not,  and  this  was  the  result  : 

Read  the  entire  message 3 

' '  Glanced  over  it  " 12 

Read  an  editorial  summary ,  3 

Read  the  headings 2 

This  gives  a  percentage  as  follows  : 

Thoughtful  citizens,   who  are  interested    in   their 

country's  welfare 15  per  cent. 

Unthinking  multitude,  to  whom  the  welfare  afore- 
said is  not  so  dear. 65  per  cent. 

In  the  above  table  I  did  not  include  editors.  One  of  the 
misfortunes  of  their  calling  is  that  they  are  obliged  to  read 
everything — even  President's  messages. 


Some  one  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  New  Orleans  Demo- 
crat, containing  a  column  article  ringed  with  blue.  It  is  a 
discussion  of  my  translation  of  Gautiefs  "  Phantom  of  the 
Rose."     It  begins  thus  : 

A  writer  in  the  San  Francisco  Argonaut  sharply  criticises  the  trans- 
lation of  Gautier's  poem  entitled  "  Le  Spectre  de  la  Rose,"  in  the  Oc- 
tober Atlantic — and  with  good  reason;  for  the  original  meaning  of 
that  poem  was  entirely  lost  in  the  Atlantic  translation.  As  there  are  a 
great  many  admirers  of  Gautier  in  New  Orleans,  the  republication  of 
this  graceful  rebuke  will  certainly  interest  them. 

Then  follows  my  article.  I,  you  will  remember,  sat  upon 
the  Atlantic  man.  The  Democrat  man  sits  upon  me.  He 
says  : 

This  is  certainly  far  better  than  the  Atlantic  attempt ;  but  it  is  not 
perfect.  The  weakest  portion  of  it  is  the  close  of  the  second  stanza, 
for  inasmuch  as  the  soul  of  the  rose  itself  is  a  perfume,  the  soul  can  not 
be  made  to  say  that  it  bears  the  perfume,  that  is  to  say,  itself  from 

Paradise The  French  poet  does  not  speak  of  the  ' '  silver  tears  of 

a  fountain,"  but  of  a  prosaic  watering-can Finally,  neither  trans- 
lator has  rendered  the  last  verse  perfectly To  translate  Gautier 

into  similar  metre,  and  perfectly  preserve  the  original  color,  melody, 
and  feeling,  is,  in  our  opinion,  absolutely  impossible.  But  the  second 
writer's  poem  is  very  ple.tsing,  while  that  of  the  Atlantic's  translator  is 
inexcusably  bad.  Everything  in  the  Argonaut's  poem  is  beautiful  ex- 
cept the  faults  we  have  already  pointed  out.     .     .     . 

I  accept  all  of  the  above  with  the  best  grace  in  the  world, 
except  the  remark  about  the  watering-pot.  Before  I  would 
seize  a  watering-pot  by  its  nozzle,  and  drag  it  into  a  love 
poem,  I  would  write  a  sonnet  to  a  stomach-pump. 


I  read  the  foregoing  to  Zulana.  When  I  began,  I  had 
forgotten  a  little  incident  of  the  afternoon.  I  believe  I  had 
refused  to  make  some  hideous  call  or  other  with  her.  She 
had  the  bad  taste  to  become  angry  and  sulk.  Women  are 
utterly  unreasonable  when  you  do  not  let  them  have  their 
own  way.     Sometimes  when  you  do. 

Well,  I  read  it  to  her  in  my  most  mellifluous  tones.  When 
I  finished,  she  remarked  : 

"  I  am  glad  of  it ;  you  ought  to  have  more  sense  than  to 
write  silly  love  poems." 

"And  why  not?"  I  queried  warmly,  "why  should  I  not 
write  love  poems?" 

"Because,"  she  answered,  coolly,  "you  are  old  and  fat, 
and  if  that  is  not  reason  enough,  you  are  bald." 


This  cut  me  to  the  quick.  True,  my  hair  is  becoming  a 
little  scant ;  true  again,  I  cannot  see  my  knees.  But  was  it 
wifely  thus  to  taunt  me  ?  I  arose,  went  to  her,  and  leaned 
over  her  easy  chair. 

"  Zulana,"  said  I,  cooingly,  "  there  was  a  time  when  I 
wrote  love  poems  and  you  did  not  think  they  were  silly." 

She  tapped  the  floor  with  the  point  of  her  slipper,  and 
gazed  into  the  fire. 

"  And  if  they  were,"  I  went  on,  "  never  was  man  more 
justified  in  making  a  fool  of  himself." 

Zulana,  as  if  by  accident,  touched  my  hand,  which  lay 
upon  the  arm  of  the  chair.  She  let  hers  remain  there ; 
I  saw  that  she  was  melting. 

"These  same  silly  poems,"  said  I,  "  were  addressed  to 
the  most  delicious  little  creature  in  the  world,  Zulana  ;  and 
I  think  she  loved  me  then." 

The  hand  which  lay  on  mine  clasped  it  ;  it  was  warm  and 
electrical.  For  a  moment  I  paused — I  even  almost  wavered  ; 
but  I  repressed  what  was  on  my  lips.  You  see,  I  had  her 
so  palpably. 

"It  is  a  great  pity,"  I  remarked,  sardonically,  removing 
my  hand,  "that  the  delicious  little  creature  of  so  long  ago 
should  have  degenerated  into  a  shrew." 

I  did  not  wait  for  an  answer.  I  strode  out  majestically, 
banging  the  door  after  me.     Fat  and  bald,  quotha  ! 


Poor  Zulana  !  Her  eyes  were  red  when  I  came  home.  I 
felt  half-sorry  for  her.  Come  to  think  of  it,  though,  so  was 
her  nose.     I  hate  to  see  a  woman  with  a  red  nose. 

Zulano. 


Henri  Besse",  the  talented  young  violinist,  has  returned  to 
this  city  after  a  sojourn  of  seven  years  in  Europe,  at  the 
conservatories  of  Paris  and  Stuttgart.  He  will  give  his  first 
concert  in  this  city  on  next  Thursday  evening,  December 
15,  18S1,  at  Dashaway  Hall,  assisted  by  several  artists, 
among  whom  are  Miss  Ivy  Wandesforde,  Miss  Jennie 
Landsman,  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr,  Mr.  W.  B.  Bartlett,  and 
Professor  Joseph  Reckel.  Mr.  Besse"  has  already  made 
concert  tours  through  France  and  England,  where  he  met 
with  much  success.  

The  house  in  which  Dante  was  born  was  pawned  by  the 
municipality  of  Florence  some  time  since,  and  the  banking 
institution  from  which  the  money  on  it  was  borrowed  has 
foreclosed,  and  the  house  is  for  sale  for  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.        

It  is  sententiously  remarked  that  a  man  may  as  well  have 
the  game  as  the  name.  It  does  seem  so,  come  to  look  at  it, 
says  the  Lowell  Cithen,  and  that  is  why  we  pity  Pharoah, 
who  had  the  name  and  not  the  game. 


Under  the  will  of  the  late  Lord  Leconfield,  the  present 
lord  is  obliged  to  hunt  his  pack  of  fox-hounds  three  days  a 
week. 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


A    VIENNESE    ELYSIUM. 


Or  What  was  Once  so  Called  by  the  Dwellers  on  the  Danube. 


Once  more  I  wend  my  way  over  the  stubborn  flags,  along 
the  streets  of  Vienna.  Once  more  the  murmuring  splash  of 
the  blae  Danube  beats  its  mellow  refrain  against  the  soggy 
spiles  that  gird  the  shores  ;  the  lumbering  carriages  rattle, 
and  heavy-shod  hoofs  clatter  over  the  uneven  cobbles,  and 
the  peculiar  shouts  of  the  drivers  accentuate  the  din  of  com- 
motion ;  the  flickering  lamps  blink  in  oily  sadness  at  one  an- 
other, like  separated  lovers,  while  their  postilion  cPamour — 
the  lamp-lighter  of  old,  with  his  long  ladder,  studded  with 
oil-cups  and  burnished  reflectors — carries  messages  of  con- 
stancy from  one  to  the  other.  The  outline  of  quaint  gables, 
and  odd  friezes,  and  hideous  gargoyles  catch  the  uncertain 
light  in  a  capricious,  hobgoblin  way,  until,  like  a  spectre  of 
the  dead  past,  they  seem  to  nod  and  sway  in  old-time  recog- 
nition. 

I  leave  the  "  Rothe-Thurm-gasse  "  to  cross  over  the  "Ste- 
phanse-platz,"  to  bow  before  that  grand  old  monument  to  St. 
Stephen,  its  fretted  steeple  surmounted  by  the  well-remem- 
bered weather-vane.  Old  grenadier  sentinels,  with  bulbous 
shock  of  bear-skin  balancing  on  their  heads,  stand,  like 
half-driven  spikes  rusted  in,  near  the  gates  of  the  "  Hof- 
burg  "  ;  the  long  roll  of  regimental  drums  sounding  the  tat- 
too echoes  through  the  courts,  as  led  by  the  "feldwabel" 
they  patrol  the  streets  for  belated  soldiers  without  furloughs, 
and  a  swarm  of  impish  urchins  trot  by  their  side,  keeping 
time  with  the  beat  of  the  drums,  and  mockingly  chorus 
something  like  this  : 

"  Get  home,  get  home. 
Get  ye  home,  get  ye  home,  ye  good-for- naughts, 

Ye  dislike  eating  our  board; 
Get  ye  home,  get  ye  home,  ye  good-for-naughts. 
Ye  don't  deserve  the  Emperor's  board." 
Again  the  streets  are  teeming  with  odd  figures  and  quaint 
characters — the  soldateska,  with  their  privileged  swagger  ; 
the  green-gray  guardians  of  the  peace,  formidable  with  mus- 
tachios  and  rattan  canes  ;  the  peripatetic  venders  of  condi- 
ments ;  the  sausage-peddler  ;  the  radish-girl ;    the  chestnut 
stand,  with  the  native  cry  of  "  maroni-arostiti  ! "  the  bratsel- 
man,  with  his  lance-like  staff  hung  full  of  the  crisp  convolu- 
tions in  baked  dough  ;  the  Neapolitan,  with  his  "  mandolati, 
mandolini,  pomeranzi,  tutti-frutti,"  odd  and  even  gamble;  at 
irregular  intervals  the  kennel-like  boutique,  where  the  Empe- 
ror deputizes  the  sale  of  tobacco  and  cigars. 

The  medley  of  races  and  nations  that  lounge,  and  stroll, 
and  push,  and  move  in  so  cosmopolitan  a  city  as  Vienna  does 
not  obscure  the  individuality  of  the  indigenous  productions. 
Albeit  the  women  are  charming,  full  of  chic,  notably  danger- 
ous with  eye  and  limb,  yet  there  are  some  women  hitched  to 
carts,  together  with  three  or  four  stout  dogs,  returning  from 
their  milk  routes  ;  camped  about  the  marble  steps  of  an  ex- 
quisitely-carved fountain  wait  a  number  of  robust  females, 
sitting  upon  their  inverted  baskets,  expecting  some  one  to 
engage  them  as  pack  animals ;  further  on  a  building  in 
course  of  erection  gives  employment  to  a  number  of  women 
to  carry  mortar  and  brick  up  the  giddy  heights  of  steep  lad- 
ders; and  peeping  into  a  lane-like  court  I  see  some  repre- 
sentatives of  the  gentler  sex  saw  and  split  cordwood,  and 
hear  them  swear  like  troopers  returned  from  Flanders. 
Dingy  shops,  secured  by  formidable  shutters,  narrow,  awk- 
ward doors,  overhung  with  swinging  signs — the  baroque  no- 
tion of  choosing  a  symbol  for  each  trade  and  calling — here 
they  loom  again  out  of  the  fog  of  memory  from  the  pub- 
lican at  the  "Stone  Fountain"  to  the  "Red  Lobster"  of  the 
cheesemonger,  in  endless  variety  of  silliness.  Thus  locali- 
ties and  places  flit  past  in  ghostly  hurry:  the  "Wickenburgh" 
street,  "Vasa"  street,  the  "Old  Kohlmarket,"  so  celebrated 
for  the  sharp  and  ready  tongues  of  the  "ladies"  who  sold 
vegetables  there  that  the  dame  de  la  halle  of  Paris  died  of 
envy.  On  and  on,  into  the  depths  of  the  gloomy  "  Alser" 
faubourg,  through  all  kinds  of  irregular  thoroughfares,  into 
the  "  Gerbergrund;  "  across  the  "Waesher-tandel,"  a  sort 
of  fair  composed  of  movable  boxes  and  stalls,  where  the 
whilom  country-folk  loved  to  come  and  get  cheated, 
and  where  the  genial  old  Viennese  delighted  to 
do  them  that  favor.  And  so  I  wander  on  to  the  "Theresian- 
platz,"  an  open  square,  with  an  antique  column,  surmounted 
by  an  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  rising  out  of  an  immense 
public  fountain  which  swarms  with  servant  girls,  who  draw 
the  daily  water  supply  for  the  surrounding  houses  from  its 
depth,,  while  gallant  defenders  of  the  empire  whisper  sweet 
nothings  into  their  willing  ears.  Rows  of  livery  cabs,  with 
their  ever-drowsy  "fiaker"  (the  cabby  of  Vienna)  nodding 
on  his  box;  the  sad,  sad,  fleshless  skeletons  yclept  horses 
hitched  to  these  conveyances,  their  noses  buried  in  the  feed- 
bags,  with  their  mournful  eyes  staring  over  the  rim  like 
those  of  coy  oriental  dames  peeping  over  their  yashmaks;  a 
vigorous  stable  odor  permeating  the  entire  space;  the  ever- 
whistling  cobblers  apprentice,  so  industrious  in  mischief,  so 
lazy  otherwise;  the  wailing  hand-organ,  with  its  pathetic  ap- 
peal to  have  its  silence  bought ;  the  crowd  of  professional 
mendicants  under  the  medieval  arbor — all  rise  like  little 
puffs  of  smoke  emitted  from  the  parted  lips  of  a  reluctant 
sphinx,  unite  in  one  fantastic  cloud  of  singular  brightness, 
and  I  stand  once  more  at  the  brilliant  entrance  to  the  "  Ely- 
sium." 

There  is  a  crash  of  carriages  and  cabs  at  the  broad  portal ; 
the  two  lesser  entrances  admit  a  steady  stream  of  people  ; 
six  ticket-sellers  are  taxed  to  the  limit  of  their  dexterity  by 
the  impatient  throng  ;  the  hall  is  lighted  with  lavish  splen- 
dor, and  elaborate  frescoes  gleam  from  behind  polished  col- 
umns ;  colored  glass  studs  the  portals,  and  gilt  panels  set 
with  mirrors  reflect  and  re-reflect  the  scene  with  kaleido- 
scopic additions.  Beyond  stretch  avenues  of  gorgeous  lamp- 
ions until  they  merge  in  the  distant  perspective  ;  tall  pop- 
lars and  umbrageous  chestnuts  alternate  with  drooping 
willows  and  venerable  oaks,  and  the  parterres  smile  with  an 
exquisite  arrangement  of  grasses  and  flowers  ;  arbors  and 
niches  are  admirably  distributed,  and  the  serpentine  walks 
wind  and  interlace  in  a  bewildering  way  ;  little  cascades 
tumble  under  rustic  bridges  ;  grottoes  with  labyrinthine  ap- 
proaches and  dim  rosy  light  intercept  the  rustling  breathing 
of  the  park.  An  immense  glass  dome  looms  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  tall  palms  and  feathery  ferns,  dazzling  with  its 
brilliancy  of  cut-glass  reflections  ;  and  within  echo  the  most 
ravishing  strains  of  Frierer  and  Strauss, 


It  seems  as  if  an  invisible  hand  had  written  :  "  Forget  and 
live!"  and  as  if  everybody  were  absorbing  that  injunction 
with  each  breath.  The  spring-floor  in  the  center  is  filled 
with  dancers,  who  sway  and  float  and  dream  with  the  charm- 
ing rhythm  of  the  voluptuous  waltz.  The  utter  abandon ;  the 
marvelous  grace  of  the  dancers  ;  the  glow  upon  their  cheeks  ; 
the  flash  of  their  eyes — all  seem  created  by  the  sway  of  that 
magician's  wand  who  draws  the  bow.  The  galleries  are 
filled  with  Nymphs  and  Tritons  who  consent  to  wear  the 
modern  garb  ;  wine  is  sipped,  and  drank,  and  guzzled,  and 
wasted,  and  the  air  is  redolent  with  its  perfume  ;  fresh, 
hearty,  whole-souled  laughter  rings  out  distinct  and  clear  ; 
and  in  the  cosy  stalls  which  fill  the  corridors,  where  the  muf- 
fled strains  of  music  sound  like  the  echo  of  a  siren's  song, 
the  stalls  groan  with  savory  viands,  and  the  true  charm  of 
the  Viennese  blooms  in  myriad  reflected  splendor  ;  the  caus- 
erie,  the  repartee,  the  sallies  of  wit,  the  bubbling  over  of 
good-natured  fellowship,  scintillate  and  flash  like  a  brilliant 
display  of  mental  fireworks  ;  snatches  of  song,  bon-mots, 
gags,  and  practical  jokes  are  thrown  about  like  confetti  on 
the  Corso.  Here  nobility  incognito  blends  with  ordinary 
people  for  unrestrained  catneraderie ;  a  young  prince  with 
somebody  else's  ballerinas  a  wily  barber  with  a  deeply- 
veiled  miss  of  the  haul-ton ;  a  staid  paterfamilias,  the  host 
of  a  dozen  roystering  blades  ;  a  bevy  of  students  with  their 
respective  landladies'  daughters,  entertaining  an  old  pen- 
sioned colonel  and  his  spouse  ;  dapper  lieutenants,  with  fa- 
tigue caps  and  monocles,  sporting  their  latest  conquests  ; 
grizzled  heroes  with  startlingly  young  wives  glued  to  their 
arms;  typical  sightseers  with  outre  dress  and  manners,  the 
butts  of  good-natured  fun,  until  they  thaw,  and  relax,  and 
become  the  leaders  of  the  merry-making.  In  short,  the  air  is 
full  of  adventures  and  full  of  opportunities,  and  everybody 
seems  glad  of  it,  and  hugs  the  opportunity. 

The  hours  wax  apace ;  the  odd  little  stages  are  deserted 
by  the  chansonette  and  couplet  -  singers  ;  the  Tyrolean 
warblers  desist  their  "yodling" ;  the  Zikan  fiddlers  have 
left ;  the  illusionist  has  folded  his  paraphernalia,  and  Punch 
and  Judy  have  been  suspended  by  their  respective  necks 
upon  their  respective  hooks.  All  the  principal  theatres  in 
the  city,  and  both  opera-houses,  have  dismissed  their  audi- 
ences, and  khe  jeunesse  adore'e,  and  the  vieiltesse  doree  of 
Vienna  flood  the  restaurants,  cafes,  arbors,  and  walks,  and 
crowd  the  salle  a  .danser  of  the  immense  establishment. 
With  their  advent  flocks  of  cocottes  and  lorettes  appear, 
with  or  without  "  Striz-obligato,"  ("  Striz"  is  in  Vienna  what 
"Louis"  is  in  Berlin,)  and  all  the  warmer  bachanalian 
tints  diffuse  the  symposium.  The  families  who  visit  this 
place  in  the  early  evening  are  no  longer  there  to  exercise 
any  moral  restraint,  and  the  utmost  license  prevails.  The  side- 
whiskered,  doughfaced,  swallow-tailed  flunkies  of  the  "  local " 
are  no  longer  obsequious  when  penny-douceurs  are  admin- 
istered, and  wait  with  cunning  discrimination  upon  those 
ho  will  presumably  fee  best.  The  good  country  wine  and 
the  capital  Dreher  beer  are  contemptuously  disregarded, 
and  the  popping  of  champagne  corks  becomes  a  perfect  fu- 
silade  of  profligacy ;  the  ordinary  bill  of  fare  gives  place  to 
costly  delicacies  ;  the  jokes  broaden  with  the  occasion  ;  the 
music  teems  and  glows  in  wild  galops  and  insinuating  can- 
cans ;  the  atmosphere  is  thick  with  debauch.  It  strikes  two, 
three — it  is  four  o'clock;  many  have  retired;  the  remaining 
ones  look  faded,  and,  jaded,  and  limp  ;  and  in  the  struggle 
between  the  gray  dawn  and  the  fading  tints  of  memory,  the 
great  crystal  dome  looks  like  the  glass  cover  over  an  im- 
mense putrid  cheese  which  teems  with  crawling  maggots. 

And  this  was  the  Elysium  of  young  Vienna  in  the  olden 
days.  M.  Taubles. 

San  Francisco,  December,  1881. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


' '  How  Is  Your  Man  ?  "  is  the  exposition  of  a  feature  of  fraud  which 
has  not  yet  made  its  appearance  on  this  coast.  Graveyard  insurance 
has  so  far  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  Pennsylvania.  The  story, 
except  for  its  slight  humor,  is  rather  local  than  national  in  interest. 
Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard  ;  for  sale  at  Doxey's  ;  price,  30  cents. 


A  very  pretty  and  tasteful  holiday  present  is  Petroleum  V.  Nasby's 
' '  Hannah  Jane, "  which  appeared  some  months  ago  in  Harpers  Monthly. 
The  verse  is  flowing,  and  the  story  quaintly  touching,  while  in  pathos 
it  much  resembles  Will  Carleton's  ballads.  The  illustrations  are  all 
well  executed,  and  the  type  and  paper  both  excellent.  Published  by 
Lee  &  Shepard  ;  for  sale  at  Doxey's. 


"  John  Barlow's  Ward"  is  a  pretty,  graceful,  and  weak  English  story 
about  a  young  wife,  whom  the  reader  will  like,  an  apt-to-be  unsympa- 
thetic husband,  and  a  jealous,  mischief-making  sister-in-law.  Of  course, 
the  couple  get  reunited  again  after  a  great  deal  of  fuss  and  the  wife's 
long  illness.  The  story  is  not  too  detailed,  and  will  afford  a  two 
hours'  amusement.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam,  New  York ;  for 
sale  at  Bancroft's;  price,  60  cents. 


Thackeray's  "  Chronicle  of  the  Drum  "  has  waited  long  for  a  fitting 
publication.  It  has  finally  been  brought  out  in  a  richness  of  style 
which  its  excellence  requires.  The  dramatic  situations  in  this  masterly 
poem  are  numerous  and  effective,  and  have  been  well  taken  advantage 
of  by  Messrs.  Pyle,  Frost,  Fredericks,  Limgren,  and  others.  This 
book  will  be  difficult  to  equal  as  a  holiday  publication.  Published  by 
Scribner  &  Co. ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's. 


The  "  Exploits  and  Voyages  of  Sir  Waller  Raleigh  "  form  as  roman- 
tic a  story  as  that  of  Captain  John  Smith  or  Marco  Polo,  and  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  "  Young  Folks'  History  "  series  are  doing  the  American 
youth  good  service  in  the  publication  of  the  biographies  of  that  series. 
This  work  is  written  in  a  conscientious  manner,  and  is  amply  illustrated 
by  many  good  engravings.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;' 
for  sale  by  Doxey  &  Co.,  691  Market  street. 


"The  Golden  Tress  "  is  an  addition  to  the  already  enormous  mass  of 
French  murder  stories.  Gaboriau  was  the  representative  of  the  present 
school  of  French  criminal  novelists,  and  his  mantle  has  fallen  fitly  on 
the  shoulders  of  M.  Boisgobey,  the  author  of  the  novel  in  question. 
It  is  fashioned  in  much  the  same  mannor  as  are  the  ingenious  tales  in 
which  the  French  and  American  public  are  now  interested.  Published 
by  G.  P.  Putnam,  New  York  ;   for  sale  at  Bancroft's ;  price,  60  cents. 


"  The  Pocket-Rifie,"by  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  is  another  of  the  "Jack 
Hazard  "  class  of  stories,  lor  which  this  author  long  ago  won  for  him- 
self considerable  reputation  as  a  juvenile  writer  in  Young  Folks  and  St. 
Nicholas.  It  is  about  a  quarrel  in  which  two  boys  involved  their 
parents  over  a  small  pocket-rifle.  The  law  is  resorted  to,  and  several 
manoeuvres  on  both  sides  only  serve  to  fan  the  flame,  until  a  wild  adven- 
ture in  a  flood  brings  about  the  usual  reconciliation.  Published  by  Lee 
&  Shepard  ;  for  sale  by  Doxey  &  Co. 


Of  all  the  American  authors,  we  would  have  chosen  Mr.  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  before  any  one  else  to  write  the  life  of  "Washington 
Irving"  in  the  "American  Men  of  Letters"  series,  Mr.  Warner's 
quaint  and  genuine  humor  so  nearly  resembles  the  style  of  his  illustri- 
ous subject.  This  biography  is  just,  complete,  and  readable.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  chronicle  of  a  life  which  one  would  give  to  a  youth  for 
emulation,  for  Irving  when  young  was  anything  but  a  pattern  of  steady 
perseverance,  and  it  was  only  in  after  years  that  he  developed  his  quali- 
ties of  laboriousness.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  ;  for 
sale  at  Bancroft's  ;  price,  $1.25. 


A  lady  writes  to  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph  :  "  I  took  a 
journey  the  other  day  away  to  the  other  side  of  Paris,  to  that 
far-off  quarter  where  Bouguereau  and  other  great  artists 
abide,  to  see  the  magnificent  window  in  painted  glass  which 
is  destined  for  the  dining-room  of  Mr.  William  H.  Vander- 
bilt's  new  house,  in  New  York.  This  splendid  work  of  art 
— which  is  the  largest  one  of  the  kind  ever  executed  for  a 
secular  building — is  due  to  the  talent  of  Monsieur  Oudi'not, 
who  is  said  to  be  the  first  artist  in  the  world  in  his  peculiar 
line.  The  subject  of  the  picture  is  the  meeting  of  the  two 
kings,  Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIII.,  on  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold.  In  the  centre  of  the  foreground  the  two 
young  sovereigns,  magnificent  in  dress  and  in  appointments, 
each  mounted  on  a  superb  and  fiery  steed,  clasp  hands,  while 
at  the  right  Queen  Claude  of  France,  surrounded  by  her  at- 
tendants, contemplates  the  greeting  of  tlie  rival  monarchs. 
King  Francis  rides  a  snow-white  charger,  with  trappings  of 
azure  and  gold,  while  Henry's  horse  is  a  dark  bay.  A  gaily- 
clad  jester  holds  two  hounds  in  a  leash,  in  the  immediate 
foreground  to  the  right,  while  the  rest  of  the  picture  is  filled 
with  knights,  nobles,  spearsmen,  etc.,  in  attendance  on  the 
two  kings.  In  the  background  rise  the  gorgeous  tents 
erected  to  shelter  the  throng  of  royal  and  aristocratic  person- 
ages. This  immense  and  gorgeous  work  will  fill  in  one  end 
of  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  dining-room,  while  at  the  sides  of  the 
room  will  be  placed  smaller  windo  vs,  each  painted  by  M. 
Oudinot,  and  representing  armor,  banners,  panoplies  etc., 
each  surmounted  by  the  coat-of-arms  of  one  of  the  nobles 
that  took  part  in  the  splendid  ceremonies  of  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold.  These  escutcheons  are  all  of  unquestionable 
authenticity,  having  been  studied  by  the  artist  from  the  man- 
uscripts and  contemporary  records  of  the  time,  preserved  in 
the  National  Library.  Baudry  has  already  sketched  out  the 
ceiling  for  his  drawing-room,  representing  the  marriage  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  some  of  the  finest  antique  tapestries 
that  have  of  late  come  into  the- market  have  been  purchased 
to  adorn  his  library." 

For  centuries  past,  in  Scotland,  the  jack-knife  has  been 
known  as  a  "jock-te-leg,"  which  barbarism  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  corruption  of  '*  Jaques  de  Liege,"  the  name 
of  a  Flemish  cutler,  whose  knives  were  once  highly  esteemed 
in  North  Britain,  and  always  bore  their  maker's  name.  No 
doubt  Jacques  de  Liege  sent  cutlery  to  England  as  well  as 
to  Scotland,  and  from  Jacques's  knife  to  "jack-knife"  is  a 
very  short  step. 

The  term  Mormon  means  the  mormon-y  you  have  the 
more  wives  you  can  be  sealed  to, 


"  Withouf  a  Home,"  by  the  Rev.  Edward  P.  Roe,  is  a  book  written 
"with  a  purpose."  it  aims  at  the  destruction  of  the  opium  habit. 
Mr.  Roe  lias  a  skillful  method  of  handling  his  "crusading  "  books,  and 
sometimes  falls  into  the  error  of  allowing  his  skill  to  carry  him  away. 
He  has  made  a  delightful  picture  of  the  opium  influences  in  his 
endeavor  to  vividly  contrast  it  with  the  after  result.  He  should  not 
have  made  so  rosy  a  sketch.  It  makes  his  book  too  dangerous. 
If  neuralgic  sufferers  think  they  are  going  to  get  such  a  paradise  as  he 
portrays,  it  will  have  a  bad  effect.  Published  by  Dodd  &  Mead,  New 
York  ;  for  sale  by  Billings  &  Harbourne. 


"The  Memoirs  of  Count  Miot  de  Melito"  is  a  translation  by  Mrs. 
Hoey  and  Mr.  Lillie  from  the  similar  French  work  which  appeared  in 
1858,  seventeen  years  after  the  count's  death.  The  Eastern  reviewers 
have  got  it  into  their  heads  that  the  book  has  only  lately  appeared  in 
Paris,  and  they  are  making  solemn  remarks  on  "  the  valuable  addition 
to  historical  literature."  Its  chief  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
affords  an  accurate  picture  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  his  court.  Other- 
wise they  do  not  convey  much  new  information,  save  in  a  few 
anecdotes.  Count  Miot,  at  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  retired  to  his 
country  seat,  where  he  spent  his  declining  years  in  writing  his  autobiog- 
raphy and  translating  the  classics — which  latter  pursuit  won  him  a  seat 
in  the  Academy  in  1835.  His  memoirs  were  afterward  edited  and  pub- 
lished by  his  son-in-law,  General  Fleischman.  The  American  edition 
has  been  rather  carelessly  edited,  notably  in  the  matter  of  the  "o's" 
and  "u's. "  Buonaparte  and  Bonaparte  indiscriminately  adorn  suc- 
ceeding pages.  The  publishers  seemed  undetermined  to  decide  upon 
letting  the  English  fashion  of  "  ou  "  for  "o"  stand  or  not,  and  so 
divided  the  thing  evenly.  Hence,  "rumow,"  "  honowr,"  etc,  Pub- 
lished by  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's  ; 
price,  $2. 

The  organ  of  European  scientists,  Nature,  of  London,  says,  in  a  re- 
view of  Doctor  George  M.  Beard's  book  on  "  American  Nervousness," 
that  "  it  is  the  first  first-class  contribution  to  science  that  America  has 

ever  made." Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  is  said  to  havemade  arrangements 

to  leave  England  in  December  for  a  lecture  tour  in  the  United  Slates. 
His  recent  volume  of  poems  is  declared  to  have  prepared  the  way  for 
him,  since  the  sale  of  them  here  has  been  very  large.  Before  his  de- 
parture he  will  bring  out  in  London  an  original  play.     The  subject  of 

his  lecture  will  be  art. The  late  Bayard  Taylor's  parents  are  still 

alive  and  in  good  health.     They  have  been  married  sixty-seven  years. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  is  engaged  upon  a  new  serial  called 

"Doctor  Ray,"  which  will  appear  in  the  Atlantic  in  1882. Queen 

Elizabeth,  of  Roumania,  whose  /torn  de  plume,  "Carmen  Sylvia,"  is 
hardly  a  disguise,  has  a  volume  of  original  poetry  in  course  of  publica- 
tion. It  will  contain  four  romances  in  verse. The  "  Autobiogra- 
phy of  Count  Campobello,"  whose  recent  secession  from  the  Papal 
Church  attracted  much  attention,  is  announced  by  a  London  publisher. 

Doctor  Schliemann  has  obtained  a  firman  authorizing  him  to 

continue  his  excavations  in  the  Troad.  He  intends  to  return  to  His- 
sarlik  next  spring. The  first  novel  given  by  restheticism  to  litera- 
ture will  be  "  Prudence,"  by  Mrs.  John  Lillie,  to  be  begun  in  an  early 
number  of  Harper's  Magazine.  Mrs.  Lillie  is  afTAmerican  lady  who  has 
lived  for  some  time  in  London,  where  she  has  studied  her  subjects  from 
life,  and  her  story  is  said  by  those  who  have  seen  the  manuscript  to 
be  a  faithful  picture.     The  illustrations  are  by  George  du  Maurier,  the 

inventor  of  Maudle  and  Posthlewaite. The  publication  of  Dante 

Rossetti's  poems  has  attracted  much  attention  in  literary  circles 
in  London.  There  has  been  an  enormous  demand  for  them, 
Fifty  copies  of   both  volumes   were  sold    in  half  an    hour    at    one 

shop. The  English-speaking  world  has  long  been  amused  by 

the  inability  of  most  French  critics  to  allude  to  an  English  work  or 
author  without  making  some  ridiculous  blunder.  A  French  critic  is 
now  credited  with  a  learned  review  of  Buckle's  History,  in  which 
he  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  receive  additional  volumes  of 
the  work.  It  is  also  recalled  that  at  the  Literary  Men's  Congress,  held 
at  Paris,  in  1878,  the  secretary  formally  regretted  that  Thackeray  and 
Dickens  had  niady  no  sign  regarding  the  invitations  sent  them. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    ROMANCE    OF    A    PRISON    BREAK. 


Why  Sessions  Was  Not  Pardoned. 


In  the  early  days  of  its  existence,  the  Nevada  State  Prison 
was  so  constructed  as  to  be  a  very  sociable  .little  institution. 
The  warden's  apartments,  the  guards'  quarters,  and  the  con- 
victs' cells  and  dining-room  were  all  under  one  roof,  and  the 
whole  constituted  a  long  two-story  stone  building,  which  in 
itself  formed  the  front  wall  of  the  stone  quarry  and  work- 
yard.  This  circumstance,  together  with  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  prisoners,  (many  of  them  personal  acquaint- 
ances of  their  prison  guardians,)  tended  to  induce  a  sort  of 
family  feeling,  and  made  prison-life,  as  I  have  remarked, 
a  very 'sociable  affair.  As  may  readily  be  imagined,  disci- 
pline was  not  so  rigid  as  it  has  been  known  to  be  in  other  in- 
stitutions of  the  kind,  and  "  breaks  "  were  frequent,  and 
often  successful.  The  favorite  method  was  to  escape  through 
the  top  of  the  cell-room,  creep  along  between  the  ceiling  and 
the  roof  until  over  the  apartments  of  the  warden,  and  break 
through  into  these.  This  accomplished,  no  barrier  lay  be- 
tween the  convicts  and  liberty  save  the  guards,  always  few 
in  number. 

It  is  with  the  most  famous  and  successful  of  these  breaks 
that  we  are  now  concerned.  One  Sunday  evening  in  Sep- 
tember, when  the  twilight  shadows  outside  were  deepened 
to  darkness  inside  the  gloomy  cell-room  where  the  prisoners 
were  congregated,  the  captain  of  the  guard  went  in  to  lock 
them  in  their  cells  for  the  night.  As  soon  as  he  was  fairly 
within  the  iron  door,  one  of  the  prisoners  struck  him  over 
the  head  with  a  bottle,  and  almost  at  the  same  instant  an- 
other dealt  him  a  blow  with  a  slung-shot.  He  fell  to  the 
.floor,  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  wretches  rushed  on  him  to 
complete  the  work  of  death,  when  one  of  the  conspirators, 
■  a  small  but  powerful  man,  seized  him,  and  threw  him  into 
the  nearest  cell,  and  closed  the  door  upon  him,  thus  saving 
his  life.  All  this  was  the  work  of  ten  seconds,  and  was  ac- 
complished in  utter  silence,  without  alarming  any  one  on  the 
outside.  It  was  the  work  of  only  a  few  moments  more  to 
climb  to  the  top  of  the  upper  tier  of  cells,  and  cut  through 
the  wall  separating  them  from  the  other  part  of  the  building. 
The  first  intimation  that  any  of  the  guardians  had  of  their 
escape  was  when  the  lath-and-plaster  ceiling  was  broken 
through  with  a  crash,  and  thirty  reckless  men  dropped  into 
the  room  occupied  by  the  ladies  of  the  warden's  family. 
Every  one  of  them  was  armed  with  a  slung-shot,  and  a  few 
with  knives  of  their  own  manufacture.  The  warden  rushed 
to  the  scene,  pistol  in  hand,  but  was  instantly  felled  to  the 
floor,  with  his  scalp  laid  open  in  two  places.  The  convicts 
then  rushed  on  him,  seized  his  pistol,  and  commenced  shoot- 
ing at  him  as  he  lay,  wounding  him  in  the  thigh.  He  would 
doubtless  have  been  killed  but  for  the  heroism  of  a  young 
man  named  Deadman,  in  for  life,  who  was  acting  as  waiter 
in  the  family's  dining-room.  He  caught  up  a  chair,  and, 
standing  over  the  prostrate  body  of  the  warden,  fought  like 
a  tiger,  until  he,  too,  fell  disabled. 

■  Meanwhile  the  main  body  of  the  prisoners  rushed  down 
stairs  and  seized  the  armory,  and  were,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  masters  of  the  prison.  It  being  Sunday,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  convicts  were  supposed  to  be  locked  in  their 
cells,  but  few  of  the  guards  were  on  duty,  or  even  about  the 
premises  ;  these  few  stood  to  their  posts  and  fought  like  he- 
roes till  they  fell,  disabled  with  wounds.  The  way  to  free- 
dom was  now  open  for  twenty-nine  as  desperate  men  as  ever 
escaped  from  bondage.  Some  of  them  were  severely 
wounded,  but  their  comrades  carried  them  along,  and  the 
band  marched  off  in  a  body,  two  abreast,  and  disappeared 
over  the  sage-brush-covered  hills  into  the  thickening  dusk. 
They  took  with  them  two  Henry  rifles,  four  double-barreled 
shotguns,  five  six-shooters,  and  nearly  three  thousand  car- 
tridges. That  they  were  encumbered  with  irons  afforded  the 
only  hope  of  their  recapture,  but  these  they  evidently  got  rid 
of  during  the  night.  One  squad  of  six  appeared  that  even- 
ing at  a  solitary  blacksmith  shop,  a  few  miles  distant,  and 
compelled  the  smith  to  remove  their  irons,  but  the  remain- 
der did  not  apply  for  aid. 

The  alarm  of  the  community  may  be  better  imagined  than 
described.  There  was  mustering  and  arming  in  hot  haste  ; 
the  militia  was  called  out ;  the  telegraph  wires  clicked  the 
night  long,  sending  the  warning  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Messengers  and  aids-de-camp  rode  to  and  fro,  and  by  night 
an  organized  posse  was  mounted  and  off.  For  four  days  the 
country  was  scoured,  and  the  result  was  a  solitary  captive, 
who  was  wounded  in  the  leg.  Plenty  of  people  saw  the  fu- 
gitives ;  but  they  kept  together,  were  known  to  be  well 
armed,  and  were  not  to  be  molested  with  impunity.  Most  of 
them,  however,  were  recaptured  during  the  next  few  months, 
as  cold  and  hunger, or,  in  some  instances,  wounds,  forced  them 
to  seek  for  succor.  Some  few  made  their  escape  for  good 
and  all,  and  still  others  were  hunted  down  after  the  lapse  of 
several  years.  It  is  with  one  of  the  latter  that  we  have  to 
do.  Jack  Sessions  was  his  name,  aged  twenty,  in  for  twenty 
years  for  highway  robbery.  He  was  supposed  to  be  badly 
wounded  when  he  made  his  escape,  and,  as  time  went  on 
and  he  was  not  heard  of,  many  believed  that  his  lifeless 
body  was  lying  in  some  clump  of  willows  where  he  had 
crawled  to  die.  He  was  one  of  .a  noted  gang  of  four  who 
had  committed  many  highway  robberies  and  bullion  thefts 
before  they  were  brought  to  justice.  One  of  his  pards,  by 
the  way,  distinguished  himself  on  this  occasion  by  fighting 
bravely  in  defense  of  law  and  authority,  and  earned  his  par 
don  thereby.  He  was  killed,  not  long  after,  while  attempting 
to  rob  a  stage  in  eastern  Nevada.  But  to  return  to  Sessions. 
What  were  his  adventures  in  affecting  his  escape  ;  where  he 
found  refuge  till  his  wound  was  healed,  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing.  How  or  where  he  passed  the  greater  part  of 
the  five  years  which  elapsed  before  his  recapture,  we  know 
only  from  rumor,  and  in  this  instance,  for  once,  the  dame 
speaks  uniformly  to  the  credit  of  her  subject.  At  the  end  of 
five  years  Sessions  was  found  in  Oregon,  leading  a  respecta- 
ble life,  in  fairly  prosperous  circumstances,  and  recently 
married,  it  was  said,  to  a  young  lady  of  good  family.  He 
was  brought  back  to  Carson  and  reincarcerated.  He  took  it 
very  hard,  as  was  to  be  expected,  and  said  some  bitter  things 
about  its  being  useless  for  a  man  to  try  to  live  a  decent  life. 
When  the  circumstances  became  known,  the  demand  for 
his  pardon  was  universal.  People  generally  expressed  the 
opinion  that  those  who  had  been  the  means  of  returning  him 


to  prison  were  over-officious  in  their  zeal  for  justice,  and  had 
much  better  leave  well  enough  alone.  In  due  time  the  Par- 
doning Board  met.  Sessions'  friends  felt  confident  of  his 
release,  but,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  his  young  wife 
had  followed  him  from  Oregon,  and  establishing  herself  at 
a  hotel  in  Carson,  the  week  before  the  crisis,  besieged  the 
powers  that  be  with  appeals  for  mercy.  She  was  a  pretty, 
trim,  little  body,  modest  in  appearance,  and  always  plainly, 
though  handsomely  and  becotningly  attired.  She  was  over- 
whelmed with  grief  and  anxiety  for  her  husband  ;  but  clung 
to  him  with  a  wifely  devotion  that  elicited  the  sympathy  and 
admiration  of  all  who  witnessed  it.  Many  of  the  ladies  interested 
themselves  in  her,  and  she  repaid  them  with  tearful  gratitude. 
But  it  was  to  the  five  members  of  the  Pardoning  Board  that 
she  addressed  herself  most  earnestly.  Her  coaxing,  almost 
caressing,  manner,  the  childish  innocence  of  her  upturned, 
pleading  eyes,  the  unconscious  clasp  of  her  white  hands 
over  the  coat-sleeve,  as  she  entreated — all,  all  were  irresisti- 
ble. True,  Sessions'  case  was  a  bad  one.  Participant  in  a 
crime  that  merited  twenty  years  in  the  first  place  ;  his 
offense  aggravated  by  breaking  out  of  his  place  of  confine- 
ment ;  an  accessory,  if  not  a  principal,  in  the  death  of  two 
of  those  who  opposed  his  escape — these  wei'e  grim  facts 
against  him.  But  his  good  conduct  during  five  years  of  free- 
dom and  his  young  wife's  eloquence  seemed  arguments 
potent  enough  to  turn  the  scale  to  mercy.  It  was  on  the 
latter  that  his  attorney  principally  relied,  and  had  but  little 
doubt  of  the  effect  when  he  should  introduce  Mrs.  Sessions 
in  person  to  plead  her  husband's  cause  before  the  assem- 
bled board. 

The  fateful  Monday  arrived,  and  the  board  met.  Sessions' 
case  was  not  reached  the  first  day,  but  came  first  on  the  list 
for  the  next.  Mrs.  Sessions,  who  had  seemed — as  was  very 
natural — in  a  state  of  nervous  expectancy  all  day,  went  back 
to  the  hotel  and  to  her  room,  immediately  upon  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  board.  A  few  moments  after,  the  bell-boy  was 
summoned,  who  soon  appeared  in  the  office  with  something 
very  like  a  grin  on  his  countenance,  and  ordered  "  Claret 
punch  for  room  No.  14.  Mrs.  Sessions  wants  something  to 
brace  up  on."  An  hour  later,  one  of  the  sympathizing  ladies 
called,  and  was  told  that  Mrs.  Sessions  was  lying  down  with 
a  headache,  and  begged  to  be  excused.  At  six  o'clock  Mrs. 
Sessions  came  down  to  dinner  and  seemed  to  be  very  much 
unstrung.  Her  face  was  flushed,  as  if  with  weeping,  and, 
when  addressed,  she  seemed  inclined  to  be  hysterical.  Her 
husband's  attorney,  who  had  a  few  moments' conversation  with 
her  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  before  she  went  up  to  her  room 
again,  looked  somewhat  grave  and  perplexed  as  he  passed  on 
into  the  office.  At  about  ten  o'clock,  when  the  office  was  full 
of  loungers  sitting  around  the  store,  exchanging  yarns  and 
reminiscences,  mostly  relating  to  criminals,  and  suggested 
by  the  events  of  the  day,  the  call-boy  rang  violently. 
The  bell-boy  being  absent  for  the  moment  it  was  not 
answered.  Almost  immediately  the  summons  was  repeated 
with  increased  violence  ;  still  a  moment  more,  and  an  appa- 
rition appeared  in  the  doorway  which  at  once  arrested 
the  attention  of  -everybody.  It  was  Mrs.  Sessions,  in 
the  most  reckless  of  deshabille's^  unsteady  of  gait,  thick 
of  speech,  who,  holding  to  the  door-casing  with  one 
hand  and  gesticulating  with  the  other,  poured  out  a  tor- 
rent of  abuse  and  profanity  upon  the  devoted  heads  of  the 
clerk,  the  bell-boy,  the  proprietor,  the  architect  who  planned 
and  the  contractor  who  built  the  establishment,  their  female 
ancestors,  and  in  fact  everybody  nearly  or  remotely  con- 
nected with  the  concern.  Having  somewhat  exhausted  her 
volubility  in  this  direction,  she  paused  a  moment  for  new 
matter.  Her  roving  eye  now  took  note  of  the  assembled 
crowd,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  legal  fraternity,  and 
a  couple  of  members  of  the  board.  Advancing  into  the 
room,  she  opened  her  batteries,  and  singling  out  Sessions' 
attorney  and  the  two  reverend  members  of  the  board, 
directed  upon  them  such  a  broadside  of  select,  forcible,  and 
original  epithets  as  surpassed  all  the  efforts  in  that  line  to 
which  most  of  her  auditory  had  ever  had  the  good  fortune 
to  listen.  The  silence  of  breathless  amazement  reigned 
among  her  listeners  during  this  scene,  and  until  the  clerk 
and  the  proprietor,  by  physical  efforts,  and  threats  of  a  po- 
liceman had,  not  without  difficulty,  induced  Mrs.  Sessions  to 
remount  the  stairs  and  seek  the  seclusion  of  her  own  apart- 
ment. Then  a  stranger  in  the  corner  behind  the  stove  burst 
into  a  loud  guffaw. 

"  That  lets  out  Sessions  !"  said  he.  "  What  a  shame  she 
couldn't  have  held  out  a  day  longer  ! " 

"  Who  in  h — 1  is  she?"  demanded  Sessions'  lawyer,  turn- 
ing upon  him. 

"  Oh,  she's  a  friend  of  Jack's,"  responded  the  other,  non- 
chalantly.    "A  d d  good-hearted  little  thing,  too,  always 

willing  to  stand  in  for  any  of  the  boys ;  but  she's  a  terror 
when  she  gets  on  a  spree." 

The  lawyer  gave  utterance  to  one  substantial,  satisfying 
oath,  and  left  the  room. 

So  Sessions  was  not  pardoned. 

Virginia  City,  December,  1SS1.  Frank.  Richie. 


TWO    LONDON    GALA    DAYS. 


Our  Lady  Correspondent  Describes  Some  Historical  Festivities. 


CCVI.  -Sunday,  December  n.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons. 

Crab   Soup. 
Pigeons  with  Peas. 
Mushrooms.     Stewed  Celery. 
Roast   Venison.      Sweet  Potatoes. 
Vegetable  Salad. 
Charlotte  Russe.     Strawberries. 
Apples,   Pears,  Grapes,  Walnuts,  and  Figs. 
Pigfons  with  Peas.— Cut  the  pigeons  In  halves  and  put  them  in  the  oven 
in  a  dripping-pan,  with  a  little  butter,  pepper,  and   salt.      When  they  have  be- 
come a  little  brown  remove  from  the  oven  and  put  them  into  a  stew  pan  with  the 
gravy  from  the  dripping  pan  ;  add  water  enough  to  finish  cooking.     When  they 
are  sufficiently  coolted  add  a  tin  or  two  of  French  peas,  or  one  quart  of  fresh 
ones  stewed.     Serve  very  hot. 


Alexander  Dumas,  the  elder,  wrote  one  of  his  best  novels, 
"  Le  Chevalier  de  la  Maison  Rouge,"  in  less  than  seventy- 
two  hours.  This  story  of  four  hundred  pages  was  the  result 
of  a  wager.  A  party  of  his  friends  were  dining  with  him 
one  day,  and  the  question  was  asked  : "  In  how  short  a  time 
could  you  write  a  novel  of  two  volumes?"  [The  ordinary  two- 
volume  French  novel  then  contained  about  four  hundred 
i2mo  pages.]  He  answered:  "In  seventy-two  hours."  A 
wager  was  instantly  proposed  and  accepted,  and  the  host, 
sending  for  pen  and  paper,  commenced  his  task  while  at  the 
table.  The  tale  was  ended  before  the  time  mentioned  had 
expired,  but  the  novelist  had  taken  little  rest,  and  had  writr 
ten  almost  incessantly. 


The  Saturday  Review  for  November  5th  (Guy  Fawkes's 
Day)  tells  us,  in  an  article  on  "The  Country  of  the  Gun- 
powder Plot,"  that  at  Dunchurch,  Warwickshire,  "a  fine  old 
timbered  farmhouse,  standing  close  by  the  churchyard,"  is 
still  known  in  local  traditions  as  Guy  Fawkes's  house.  Six 
miles  from  Dunchurch,  just  over  the  border  into  North- 
amptonshire, .is  the  manor  house  of  Ashly  St.  Ledgers,  the 
place  most  closely  connected  with  the  plot,  for  it  was  then 
the  principal  seat  of  the  Catesby  family.  And  a  small  bay- 
windowed  room,  built  over  an  old  gateway,  is  ascribed  by 
tradition  as  being  the  meeting  place  of  the  conspirators. 
Two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  years  is  a  long  time  for  the 
spirit  of  resentment  to  flourish,  and  yet  the  British  small 
boy  burns  his  "  Guy  "  on  each  recurring  fifth  of  November 
with  as  much  vmdictiveness  as  if  he  had  heard  the  tale  of 
the  nefarious  plot  from  a  father  or  grandfather  who  had 
been  personally  interested  in  the  arrest  and  punishment  of 
the  original  Guido  Fawkes.  But  the  urchins  now  take  the 
opportunity  to  express  their  disapproval  of  some  obnoxious 
character  of  the  present  day  by  labeling  their  effigies  with 
the  name  of  him  whom  they  want  to  disgrace.  This  year 
Guiteau  and  Parnell  seemed  to  figure  as  the  principal  sub- 
jects for  execration.  The  practice  is  still  maintained  of  ex- 
amining the  cellars  of  the  House  of  Lords  each  year,  on  the 
day  of  the  opening  of  Parliament,  and  certainly  with  more 
grounds  for  expecting  to  find  something  in  January  of  this 
year,  than  at  any  other  period  since  1605. 

The  9th  of  November  is  of  dual  importance  to  the  Lon- 
don resident.  It  is  the  birthday  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
which  anniversary  is  duly  celebrated  by  bell-ringing,  the 
firing  of  guns,  and,  at  night,  the  illumination  on  a  very 
grand  scale  of  the  principal  shops  in  Regent  street,  Bond 
street,  Piccadilly,  St.  James  street,  and  of  Poole's,  the 
prince's  tailor,  in  Savile  Row,  which  illumination  is  quite 
worthy  of  individual  mention.  But  the  chief  interest  of  the 
day  is  centred  around  the  Lord  Mayor's  show.  The 
"show "is  the  procession  from  Guildhall  to  Westminster, 
where  the  new  Lord  Mayor  goes  to  be  sworn  in  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice.  The  component  elements  of  the  procession 
vary,  except  in  the  essentials  of  sheriffs,  aldermen,  the  old 
and  the  new  Lord  Mayor,  etc.  This  year  the  firemen  made 
the  largest  turnout,  and  there  were  the  boys  from  two  train- 
ing ships,  a  great  many  bands  of  music,  detachments  of  differ- 
ent regiments  of  cavalry,  and  a  corps  of  the  Royal  London 
militia,  which  is  a  relic  of  the  train  bands  of  old  times,  one 
of  which  John  Gilpin  commanded.  The  London  militia  is 
the  only  body  of  military  allowed  to  march  through  the 
"city"  of  London  with  fixed  bayonets.  Now,  I  will  explain 
that  the  Lord  Mayor  only  governs  that  part  of  London 
which  was  the  original  city  inclosed  in  walls.  The  place 
gradually  grew,  and  grasped  the  outlying  villages  and  ham- 
lets, each  of  which  still  retains  its  old  name  as  a  distinguish- 
ing mark,  coupled  with  the  initial,  according  to  the  point  of 
the  compass,  of  the  postal  district  in  which  it  lies — e.  g., 
Kensington,  S.  W.,  Hampstead,  N.,  Bayswater,  W.,  White- 
chapel,  E.  These,  and  many  more,  all  help  to  constitute  the 
great  town  of  over  four  million  inhabitants,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  square  miles  of  bricks  and  mortar  ;  but 
they  are  governed  by  local  vestries,  and  it  is  only  the  "city  " 
which  is  divided  into  wards,  and  represented  by  aldermen, 
from  which  body  the  Lord  Mayor  is  annually  chosen.  The 
law  courts  are  situated  at  Westminster,  and  are  en- 
tered from  the  old  hall  of  the  palace  of  William 
Rufus.  They  are  occupied  for  the  last  time  now,  as 
the  next  sittings  will  be  held  in  the  new  build- 
ings erected  for  the  purpose  in  the  Strand,  just  beyond 
the  site  of  Temple  Bar.  So  in  future  the  lord  mayors  will 
only  have  to  overstep  the  city  limits  a  very  short  distance 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  oath.  Up  to  1858  the  proces- 
sion used  to  return  from  Westminister  to  the  Guildhall 
banquet  in  gilt  barges  on  the  Thames  ;  but  now  it  proceeds 
down  the  embankment  to  Blackfriars  Bridge.  In  the  "  city" 
the  lord  mayor  takes  precedence  even  of  royalty,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  sovereign  he  sits  at  the  privy  council  and  signs 
first  of  all  subjects.  He  is  the  virtual  ruler  of  the  realm  during 
the  interregnum  between  the  death  of  one  sovereign  and  the 
coronation  of  the  next.  The  coach  in  which  the  Lord  Mayor 
rides  looks  as  if  it  might  be  the  one  made  for  Cinderella  out  of 
a  yellow  pumpkin.  It  is  entirely  gilt,  with  decorated  panels, 
and  cost,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  thousand 
pounds.  It  is  drawn  by  six  horses,  which  are  guided  by 
six  postillions  and  runners,  while  the  bright-scarlet  reins  are 
held  by  a  coachman  as  well,  who  finds  his  office  no  sinecure 
in  spite  of  the  help  he  gets  ;  for  the  cheering  of  the  crowd 
and  the  dashing  about  of  mounted  policemen  keep  the  high- 
strung  animals  in  a  state  of  excitement  difficult  to  control. 
This  year  there  were  no  men  in  armor,  who  have  usually 
been  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  show.  In  fact,  there  was 
nothing  of  a  trumpery  nature,  but  everything  was  genuine. 
On  one  occasion  Auger's  circus,  elephants  and  all,  made 
their  appearance  in  the  procession  ;  and  at  one  time  the  two 
giant  statues  of  the  Guildhall — Gog  and  Magog — were  car- 
ried in  it  every  year.  M.  A. 

London,   November  iS,  1SS1. 


The  novelettes  published  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Marat  Halstead,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial^  have  attracted  much  attention.  The  Tribune 
gives  the  following  complete  list  of  the  gentleman's  works  : 
"Tales  for  the  Nursery,"  "The  School-of-journalism  First 
Reader,"  "  My  Summer  in  Chicago,"  "  Songs  of  the  Mau- 
mee,"  "  Hints  to  Parents,"  "  Myrtle's  Luck,"  "  Eight  Days 
in  Kenosha,"  "Loves  of  My  Life,"  "Three  Years  on  the 
Turf,"  "Parables  for  Old  Folks,"  "The  Pork-Packer's  Re- 
venge," "  One  Night  on  the  North  Side,"  "The  Fatal  Kiss," 
"The  Circe  of  Chicago,"  "The  Siren  and  the  Sucker,"  and 
"How  She  Dropped  On  Him."  He  now  has  in  course  of 
preparation  :  "The  Box-Toed  Boot,  or  the  Scourge  of  the 
North  Side,"  "Bow- Legged  George,  or  the  Perils  of  Hold- 
ing Her  on  One  Knee,"  "  Far  from  Her  Papa's  Foot," 
"Ponto  and  the  Ponts,"  "Betrayed  by  a  Mince-Pie,"  "Off 
1  he  Front  Steps,"  and  "  Lured  to  His  Doom,  or  the  Fatal 
Fried  Oyster." 
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SA  TURD  A  Y,  DECEMBER  jo,  1SS1. 


When  it  is  considered  that  General  Arthur  has  not  at  any 
time  during  his  life  been  officially  connected  with  national 
affairs,  and,  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  has  been  unex- 
pectedly called  to  the  executive  position  with  only  the  op- 
portunity of  a  few  disturbed  weeks  to  prepare  his  message,  it 
will  be  'accepted  by  generous  minded  men  as  a  document 
highly  creditable  to  him.  Some  of  the  broader  questions  of 
national  importance  he  has  not  discussed.  On  some  ques- 
tions of  administration  he  has  not  been  as  explicit  as  we 
could  have  wished.  But,  as  a  whole,  the  message  is  accepta- 
ble, both  in  its  statement  of  the  condition  of  our  political 
affairs  and  in  its  recommendations  and  suggestions  for  the 
consideration  of  Congress.  General  Arthur's  allusion  to  the 
death  of  President  Garfield  is  appropriate  and  in  good  taste. 
He  congratulates  the  country  upon  its  foreign  relations  and 
its  prosperous  condition.  Perhaps  the  Yorktown  celebration 
has  somewhat  unduly  impressed  our  new  President.  The 
fact  that  he  ordered  a  salute  to  the  English  flagj  that  France 
and' Germany  sent  some  of  their  most  distinguished  citizens 
to  become. our  guests  and  partake  of  our  national  hospitality, 
and  the  general  fact  that  with  these  three  great  powers  we 
are  on  terms  of  friendly  intercourse,  affords  but  slight 
guarantee  that  in  future  diplomatic  controversies  or  clash- 
ing of  national  interests  we  shall  not  be  held  to  the  strictest 
accountability.  We  would  have  been  glad  if  the  President 
had  alluded  to  the  Irish  land-league  agitation  in  Ireland,  and, 
as  an  evidence  of  America's  friendly  feeling  toward  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  of  Great  Britain,  assured  them  that 
Irish  agitation  in  the  United  States  is  the  mere  burning  of 
straw  ;  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  their  gov- 
ernment are  pledged  that  American  soil  shall  not  become 
the  recruiting  ground  of  an  agitation  against  property  or  so- 
cial order  in  Europe  ;  that  anti-renters  in  Ireland,  social- 
ists in  Germany,  nihilists  in  Russia,  and  communists  in 
France,  have  no  sympathy  in  America  beyond  the  class 
of  criminals  who  have  emigrated  from  those  countries 
to  ours.  We  would  have  been  glad  if,  in  his  re- 
ference to  the  fact  that  certain  communes  of  Switzerland 
are  sending  paupers  and  criminals  to  our  country  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  theirs,  he  had  emphatically  de- 
clared, and  in  unmistakable  language,  that  such  conduct,  if 
persisted  in,  would  lead  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
Republic  of  Switzerland,  and  it  would  have  afforded  a  text 
to  insinuate  to  England,  Germany,  and  Italy  that  they 
should  be  more  guarded  in  respect  to  permitting  their  polit- 
ical agitators,  mendicants,  and  criminals  to  emigrate  to 
America.  It  should  become  a  part  of  the  international  code 
that  each  country  shall  take  care  of  its  own  demagogues 
and  villains.  He  might  have  said,  and  justly,  that  a  large 
per  centage  of  our  taxation  comes  from  the  pauperism,  crime, 
idleness,  ignorance,  and  unrest  incident  to  foreign  immigra- 
tion. The  President  lays  down  a  principle  in  reference  to 
the  interoceanic  canal  that  will  be  approved  by  the  gen- 
eral American  sentiment.  He  supports  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, and  in  this  follows  where  Secretary  Blaine  has  led. 
His  allusions  to  Columbia,  Chile,  Peru,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  and 
other  South  American  States  is  from  the  standpoint  of  patri- 
otism that  feels  itself  sustained  by  fifty  millions  of  people, 


united  under  a  substantial  form  of  government,  and  prosper- 
ing beyond  the  prosperity  that  has  come  to  any  other  coun- 
try. It  is  pardonable  pride  that  would  prevent  any  Euro- 
pean government  from  officiously  intermeddling  with  the  po- 
litical affairs  of  our  continent ;  and  yet  we  question  how  far 
our  government  at  Washington  may  with  propriety  assume 
to  interfere  in  the  controversies  of  South  or  Central  Ameri- 
can States.  With  the  war  between  Chile  and  Peru  we  have 
no  further  concern  than  is  dictated  by  sentiments  of  human- 
ity. European  people  have  the  same.  We  have  no  further 
or  other  right  to  interfere  than  we  had  when  Germany  dic- 
tated harsh  terms  to  France,  and  in  addition  to  its  milliards 
of  money  indemnity,  wrenched  from  it  the  territory  of 
Alsace  and  Loraine.  It  is  the  privilege  and  perhaps  the 
duty  of  the  Washington  government  to  tender  its  friendly 
and  impartial  service  to  both  these  countries,  and  indeed  to 
all  the  republics  of  our  continent,  in  any  difficulties  in  which 
they  may  become  involved. 


The  President's  reference  to  the  Chinese  question — the 
treaty  and  the  proposed  legislation  under  it — andhis  reference 
to  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  its  diminishing  population,  and 
the  necessity  of  establishing  governmental  relations  with 
it,  are  altogether  unsatisfactory.  He  has  dismissed  each 
with  a  weak  paragraph  which  gives  us  information  of  well- 
known  facts,  but  contains  no  suggestions  of  a  policy  that 
must  govern  our  intercourse  with  the  millions  of  over- 
crowded Asia,  or  the  kind  of  government  that  is  to  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  holding  the  keys  at  our 
Golden  Gate — the  postern  gate  of  our  continent — through 
which  our  Pacific  commerce  must  pass.  With  the  Hawa- 
iian Islands  we  must  hold  one  of  three  relations — a  re- 
ciprocity treaty  that  will  give  to  Americans  and  American 
interests  a  predominance  and  control ;  a  protectorate  that  will 
allow  our  ironclads  in  its  harbors  and  our  guns  in  its  Punch- 
bowl, or  annexation,  which  will  make  them  a  part  of  our  soil. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  financial  details 
are  referred  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  total  receipts  from  all  quarters  exceed  the  total  expend- 
itures something  more  than  one  hundred  millions  annually. 
The  surplus  for  next  year  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  and 
thirty  millions  of  dollars,  and,  should  there  be  no  modifica- 
tion of  the  laws  governing  the  collection  of  customs  or  in- 
ternal revenue,  it  is  believed  that  the  entire  national  debt  can 
be  paid  in  ten  years.  Our  exports  largely  exceed  our  im- 
ports. Our  exports,  except  wool  and  pig-iron,  are  increas- 
ing. Our  import  of  sugar  is  largely  increasing.  The  excess 
of  exports  over  imports  was  for  the  fiscal  year  two  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  million  seven  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  dollars.  This  indicates  a  mar- 
velous gro\yth  of  national  wealth.  In  the  last  six  years  our 
exports  have  exceeded  our  imports  by  one  billion  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  million  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  imports  of  coin  and  bullion  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  show  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  to  be 
ninety-one  million  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  President  suggests  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  pay 
our  national  debt  within  the  next  ten  years,  but  to  so  mod- 
ify the  law  as  to  exempt  the  payment  of  certain  in- 
ternal taxes,  among  which  he  enumerates  matches  and 
banking  capital,  and  all  internal  revenue  rates,  except  those 
upon  tobacco  in  its  various  forms,  and  upon  distilled  and 
fermented  liquors,  and  the  special  tax  upon  the  dealers  and 
manufacturers  of  tobacco  and  liquors.  He  suggests  an  increase 
of  therankandfileofthe  army  to  thirty  thousand  strong,  and  is 
emphatic  upon  the  necessity  of  creating  a  new  navy,  saying 
that  it  is  demanded  by  every  consideration  of  national  safety 
economy,  and  honor,  even  though  it  should  involve  a  large 
expenditure  of  the  public  money.  He  recommends  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  savings  banks  in  connection 
with  the  postal  system,  the  prosecution  of  the  star-route  cases, 
an  increase  of  United  States  courts,  an  abatement  of  the 
ccw-boy  nuisance  in  Arizona,  by  authorizing  the  executive  to 
recognize  their  lawlessness  as  a  crime  against  the  United 
States,  and  to  punish  them  by  military  authority  ;  to  so 
modify  the  Indian  policy  as  to  extend  to  them  the  same 
protection  of  laws  as  is  accorded  to  all  citizens ;  to  allow  them 
to  hold  and  own  property  in  severalty  ;  to  have  them  edu- 
cated in  such  schools  as  those  at  Hampton,  Carlisle,  and 
Forest  Grove  ;  to  break  up,  as  far  as  possible,  the  tribal 
relations — in  other  words,  to  make  of  the  Indian  an  ordinary 
citizen. 

For  the  suppression  of  polygamy  the  President  is  neither 
uncertain  nor  irresolute  in  his  encouragement  of  a  policy 
that  should  stamp  it  out  of  existence.  He  denounces  it  as 
an  odious  crime,  revolting  to  the  moral  and  religious  sense 
of  Christianity.  He  suggests  such  a  modification  of  law  as 
will  allow  the  polygamous  wife  to  testify,  and  that  will  re- 
quire certificates  of  marriage  to  be  filed  under  stringent 
penalties  for  neglect  or  refusal  by  the  person  solemnizing 
them.  The  President  would  have  Congress  promote  and 
encourage  some  system  of  national  education.  He  suggests 
a  department  of  agriculture.  In  view  of  the  tremendous 
total  claimed  for  pensions,  there  might  be  a  profitable  ex- 
amination to  ascertain  if  any  part   is  fraudulent,  and  leg- 


islative action  be  had  to  restrain  further  abuse  in  this  direc- 
tion. Appropriations  are  suggested  for  improving  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  decline  of  American 
shipping  is  referred  to,  and  the  subject  is  commended  to 
the  wisdom  of  Congress  as  one  of  great  magnitude,  and  far- 
reaching  importance.  He  advises  a  government  for  Alaska, 
a  building  for  the  Congressional  Library,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  grounds  about  the  Executive  Mansion. 
The  matter  of  the  Presidential  succession,  how  to  determine 
contested  returns,  how  to  provide  for  the  interval  of  Presi- 
dential disability,  how  to  determine  when  it  begins  and  ends, 
and  where  the  power  of  the  executive  rests  during  such  pe- 
riod of  disability,  are  referred  to  as  important  questions  for 
Congress  to  consider.  We  pass  over  the  question  of  civil 
service  reform,  as  treated  in  the  President's  message,  with 
the  remark  that  he  has,  in  our  judgment,  taken  very  nearly  a 
correct  position  upon  it.  Reserving  to  ourselves  the  privi- 
lege of  referring  again  to  this  question,  and  more  at  length, 
we  close  our  notice  of  the  message  by  the  following 
quotation  :  "  It  seems  to  me  that  the  rules  that  should  be 
"  applied  to  the  management  of  the  public  service  may  prop- 
"  erly  conform  in  the  main  to  such  as  regulate  the  condi- 
"  tion  of  successful  private  business.  Original  appointments 
"  should  be  based  upon  ascertained  fitness  ;  the  tenure  of 
"  office  should  be  stable  ;  positions  of  responsibility  should, 
"  so  far  as  practicable,  be  filled  by  the  presence  of  worthy 
"  and  efficient  officers.  The  investigation  of  all  complaints, 
"and  the  punishment  of  all  official  misconduct,  should  be 
"  prompt  and  thorough.  The  views  expressed  in  the  forego- 
"  ing  letter  are  those  which  will  govern  me  in  the  adminis- 
"  tration  of  the  executive  office."  We  are  watching  the  new 
President  with  a  deal  of  anxiety,  and  perhaps,  it.  would  be 
frank  to  admit,  with  some  degree  of  jealousy.  The  division 
in  the  Republican  ranks  is  so  wide,  and  the  quarrel  in  Cali- 
fornia has  been  so  pronounced,  so  bitter,  and  so  personal, 
and  the  writer  has  been  so  long  and  so  earnest  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  that  wing  which,  by  the  accident  of  President  Gar- 
field's death,  seems  to  be  brought  into  political  power, 
that  he  may  lack  generosity  in  interpreting  the  motives  of 
the  administration.  We  have  been  so  earnestly  assured  by 
those  who  know  General  Arthur  that  he  will  bring  to  the 
performance  of  his  executive  duties  an  intelligent  and  im- 
partial patriotism,  that  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  we 
shall  have  in  him  a  generous  and  broad-minded  statesman  ; 
one  who  can  rise,  not  superior  to  his  party,  but  superior  to 
any  feud  Jhat  exists  in  it ;  one  who  will  not  make  the  fatal 
mistake  of  attempting  party  conciliations  by  giving  office  to 
the  belligerents  of  either  side. 


"The  Pope  will  continue  a  policy  of  temporization  toward 
France  as  long  as  possible,"  says  a  papal  journal  published 
at  Rome.  And  when  the  Pope  discontinues  this  policy  of 
temporization  toward  France,  what  will  be  his  next  move  ? 
The  Vatican  has  no  longer  any  terrors  for  republican  France. 
No  French  king  will  ever  again  hold  stirrup  for  insolent 
Rome.  The  thunders  of  the  Vatican  are  sheet-iron.  Papal 
encyclicals,  ecclesiastical  edicts,  and  bulls  of  excommunica- 
tion have  no  longer  any  terrors  for  intelligent  freemen.  The 
teeth  of  the  munching  old  bear  of  the  Basilica  are  no  longer 
strong  or  white.  The  church  has  no  longer  power  to  crunch 
men's  bones,  and  nobody  any  longer  fears  its  dismal  growl. 
France  is  Republican,  and  that  means  freedom  of  thought. 
Freedom  of  thought  means  emancipation  from  superstition. 
The  new  dogma  of  infallibility  is  intolerable  to  intelligent 
Catholics,  and  to  all  but  slaves.  The  first  act  of  republican 
France  was  to  take  the  national  schools  from  under  the 
influence  of  priests.  Republican  France  drives  out  the 
Jesuits,  and  proclaims  its  determination  to  divorce  church 
and  state  a  vinculo  matrimonii.  Romanism,  as  an  establish- 
ment, is  dying  in  France.  It  is  in  extremis,  and  demands 
extreme  unction  to  prepare  it  for  dissolution.  On  the  last 
anniversary  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Bastile  a  significant 
caricature  was  hawked  through  the  streets  of  Paris.  It 
represented  Notre  Dame,  with  its  towers  and  windows 
choked  with  the  figures  of  priests,  Jesuits,  papal  legates,  and 
cardinals,  and  under  it  the  legend,  "  The  Bastile  which  still 
remains  to  be  captured?  In  Italy  things  are  worse  than  in 
France.  The  people  of  Rome  spit  upon  the  idle,  mendi- 
cant, snuff-taking  monks  who  go  about  the  streets  begging, 
in  ragged  robes,  bare -headed,  with  sandals  on  their  dirty 
feet,  and  a  rope  around  their  waists  to  confine  their  gar- 
ments. Young  Italy  looks  out  from  its  stores  and  shops  in 
contempt  upon  the  idle  lazzaroni  of  the  church,  who  spend 
their  worthless  lives  in  useless  prayers.  Italy,  united  Italy, 
dreams  of  a  better  day  than  when-  Rome  and  the  Papal 
States  were  under  the  influence  of  pope  and  political  cardi- 
nals, in  their  robes  and  red-legged  trousers.  The  intelligent 
churchmen  of  Germany,  of  Italy,  of  France,  and  of  Eng- 
land are  revolting  against  a  policy  that  multiplies  Italian 
bishoprics  and  cardinalates,  and  creates  bishops  in  partibus, 
in  order  to  subject  the  government  and  control  of  the  church 
to  the  domination  and  intrigues  of  an  Italian  conspiracy. 
Schwarzenberg  and  Strossmayer,  Abbe  Bonnetat  and  Ed- 
mond  de  Pressense',  Bishop  Dollinger  and  Father  Hya- 
cinthe,  the  Abbe  Bougaud  and  Canon  Count  Campobello,  all 
bear  testimony  that  the  Roman  Church  is  in  political  peril. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


We  are  not  discussing  the  papal  hierarchy  from  any  other 
standpoint  than  the  political.  It  is  difficult  to  disconnect 
the  results  of  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  superstition  from  the 
religion  that  encourages  it.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  vene- 
ration of  a  church  that,  through  its  active  adherents,  makes 
the  power  of  its  ignorant  masses  felt  in  our  American  poli- 
tics. This  influence  is  active  and  powerful  in  our  midst.  It 
interferes  with  our  schools,  and  intrigues  in  our  elections.  It 
seeks  to  advance  men  to  judicial,  legislative,  and  executive 
positions  because  they  are  Romanists.  We  would  feel  the 
same  indignation  against  the  Methodist  Church,  or  the 
Church  of  England,  if  we  found  it  and  its  members — lay 
and  clerical — engaged  in  the  same  business.  *  If  any  one 
thinks  for  one  moment  there  is  any  "  Know-Nothingism  " 
in  this,  or  any  desire  to  proscribe  any  individual  for  his  reli- 
gious opinions  or  his  place  of  birth,  we  beg  to  assure  him 
that  there  is  no  wretch  so  wretched,  in  our  opinion,  no  hound 
so  base,  no  slave  so  utterly  contemptible,  as  the  American 
demagogue  who  thinks  to  gain  votes  by  genuflexions  as  he 
passes  cross  or  altar,  or  who  covers  his  political  ambition 
under  the  petticoats  of  a  Catholic  wife.  With  the  man  who 
is  born  to  a  faith  in  which  he  believes,  who  practices  that 
faith  openly,  who  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and 
who  does  not  permit  church,  or  priest,  or  religious  dogma  to 
interfere  with  his  political  duties  as  an  American  citizen,  we 
have  no  quarrel.  The  Pope  may  continue  to  temporize  with 
the  politics  of  France  or  Italy,  but  between  the  Pope  and 
America,  or  between  ourselves  and  the  Pope's  Irish,  we 
would  have  no  temporization. 


One  of  the  earliest  efforts  at  legislation  by  the  new  Con- 
gress will  be  in  the  direction  of  restraint  to  Chinese  immigra- 
tion. General  Miller  has  prepared,  and  will  introduce  into 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  a  bill  to  restrict  Chinese 
immigration,  as  is  permissible  under  the  new  treaty  negoti- 
ated by  Messrs.  Angel,  Swift,  and  Trescott.  We  are  not 
sufficiently  informed  of  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill  to 
intelligently  discuss  it  at  this  time,  but,  from  our  knowledge 
of  General  Miller  and  his  opinions  on  the  Chinese  question, 
we  are  convinced  that  it  will  be  radical  in  its  provisions,  and 
will  secure  the  proposed  object,  viz  :  to  restrict  this  immigra- 
tion within  reasonable  limits.  We  are  equally  convinced 
that  it  will  give  to  the  Chinese  now  here,  and  to  all  who 
have  acquired  rights  under  the  Burlingame  treaty,  the  fullest 
protection.  We  are  confident  also  that  there  will  be  no  pro- 
visions or  penalties  attached  to  the. bill  which  will  not  be  with- 
in the  rules  of  international  law,  and  within  the  code  of  hu- 
manity. An  opinion  has  gone  abroad  that  the  people  of  Cal- 
ifornia are  governed  by  a  narrow  prejudice  against  the 
Chinese  ;  that  we  have  passed  harsh  and  discriminating  laws 
against  them,  and  have  allowed  them  to  become  the  subject 
of  persecution  and  the  object  of  violence  on  the  part  of  ill- 
disposed  people.  All  this  is  untrue.  The  very  reverse  is 
true.  Chinese  have  been  protected  in  their  rights.  They 
have  been  protected  by  just  laws,  and  there  is  no  country  in 
the  world  where  there  has  been  so  little  wrong  done  to  a 
people  against  whom  prejudice  exists  as  to  the  Chinese  in 
California.  Our  foreign  labor  class  has  entertained  toward 
the  Chinese  a  deep-seated  prejudice.  It  is  natural,  because 
the  Chinese  are  rivals  with  them  in  industries  that  are 
their  sole  means  of  existence,  and  in  which  the  Chinese 
are  their  superiors.  It  does  not  become  the  citizens  of 
any  Southern  State  to  taunt  us  with  race  prejudice. 
When  the  New  Yorker  remembers  that  the  laws  of  his 
State  and  public  opinion  in  the  city  of  New  York  could 
not  resist  the  Irish  draft  riots,  and  when  the  citizens 
of  Pennsylvania  recall  the  Philadelphia  riots,  the  "  Molly 
Maguire "  assassinations,  and  the  railroad  war  at  Pitts- 
burg and  all  along  the  railway  line,  it  will  be  becoming 
in  them  to  say  very  little  about  the  harsh  treatment  of  Chi- 
nese in  California.  We  might,  if  we  desired,  give  our  peo- 
ple a  good  name  for  obedience  to  law,  and  a  reputation  for 
humane  consideration  of  the  rights  of  others,  by  contrasting 
their  conduct  with  that  of  the  Germans  and  Russians  toward 
the  Jews,  of  the  Turks  toward  the  Christians,  of  the  Irish 
toward  their  landlords,  and  of  Catholics  in  Rome  toward 
the  Pope.  Events  in  Germany,  Russia,  England,  France, 
and  Italy  may  not  be  contrasted  with  what  has  occurred  in 
California,  in  its  history  of  the  past  thirty  years,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  our  people.  The  Chinese  question  is  no  longer  a 
debatable  one.  It  is  one  upon  the  leading  features  of  which 
there  is  no  longer  a  divided  opinion.  It  has  been  deter- 
mined by  an  almost  unanimous  public  sentiment  that  Chi- 
nese immigration  must,  in  the  interests  of  our  white  people, 
be  restricted.  In  California  this  sentiment  is  very  nearly 
without  opposition.  It  is  true  that  there  a  few  empty- 
headed  pietists  who  still  adhere  to  the  old  idea  of  allowing 
Chinese  to  come  to  America  in  order  that  they  may  be  con- 
verted to  Christianity ;  but  as  they  never  are  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  since  it  has  been  discovered  that  this  par- 
ticular class  of  Chinese  soul-savers  are  in  the  enjoyment  of 
nice  salaries  and  comfortable  incomes  at  the  expense  of  a 
mistaken  and  morbid  missionary  sentimentality,  the  Chris- 
tian clergymen  and  the  sensible  part  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  missionary  effort 
among  the  Chinese  is  effort  wasted  and  money  throwtt  away. 


Hence,  we  declare  that  honest  Christian  sentiment  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  can  exercise  itself  in  a  more 
profitable  field.  Political  parties,  not  only  in  regard  to  Cal- 
fornia,  but  as  a  national  question,  have  decided  the  policy  of 
opposition  to  Chinese  immigration.  The  question  was  set- 
tled at  Cincinnati  and  Chicago.  It  was  decided  by  the  Gar- 
field letter  of  acceptance,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  Chinese 
question  was  an  issue  in  the  presidential  campaign.  It  was 
decided  by  the  people.  It  has  been  accepted  by  the  Chi- 
nese government  in  the  exchange  and  ratification  of  an  in- 
ternational treaty  between  the  two  governments.  A  law  of 
limitation,  recognizing  the  principle,  had  passed  both  houses 
of  Congress  before  the  treaty.  It  only  now  remains  to 
formulate  some  mode  restricting  Chinese  immigration  within 
reasonable  limits  to  put  this  question  forever  at  rest. 
Commercial  intercourse  must  not  be  disturbed,  and  provis- 
ions must  be  embodied  in  the  new  law  permitting  travelers, 
scholars,  and  business  men  to  have  free  access  to  our  country. 


struction  of  her  theatres.  Some  of  them  are  the  veriest  fire- 
traps  that  could  be  made.  This  occurrence  at  Vienna  will 
furnish  to  our  journals  a  paragraph  like  this,  but  will  make 
no  impression  upon  the  public  authorities.  There  is  an  ex- 
isting condition  of  things  in  San  Francisco  that  is  liable  to 
result  in  a  similar  catastrophe.  Here  and  there  a  nervous 
woman  will  abstain  from  going  to  the  theatre,  and  will  with- 
hold her  children  from  the  crowded  Saturday  matinee  ;  but 
theatrical  greed  will  spread  its  attractive  snares,  and  one  of 
these  days  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  will  be  called  upon 
to  drag  from  the  burning  ruins  of  some  of  her  death-traps 
the  charred  remains  of  their  dead  relatives  and  friends. 


There  is  to  be  formed  in  San  Francisco  a  "  No-Rent " 
association,  with  its  motto,  the  agrarian  one — "  Property  is 
theft."  "All  land  is  free,"  says  Haggerty  ;  "it  belongs  to 
no  man."  "  No  rent  here  is  communism,"  responded 
Father  Harrington,  "  for  there  is  no  similarity  to  the  land 
question  in  Ireland."  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  applies  to  land 
in  America,  but  does  not  apply  to  Ireland.  "  The  land  in 
"  America  is  the  property  of  the  people.  In  Ireland  the 
"  tenants  are  the  people,  and  should  pay  no  rent."  Thus 
says  the  Roman  priest  in  San  Francisco.  Perhaps  he  is  a 
Jesuit.  We  do  not  know.  He  may  have  in  his  mind's  eye 
the  property  on  Market  Street,  or  at  the  corner  of  Van  Ness 
Avenue  and  Tyler  Street,  and  the  other  valuable  properties 
used  for  colleges,  asylums,  dwellings,  etc.,  to  the  extent  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  our  city.  Perhaps  it  is  just  beginning 
to  dawn  upon  the  papal  mind  in  San  Francisco  that  this  is 
not  a  good  place  for  leagues  to  destroy  land  values,  and  to  de- 
clare that  there  is  no  ownership  in  real  property.  Perhaps 
the  ordinary  Catholic  Irish  layman  in  California  is  begin- 
ning to  get  sense  enough  into  his  Irish  head  to  understand 
that  a  land  league  of  "  no-rent "  papers  in  San  Francisco 
would  be  an  uncomfortable  institution  for  them ;  that  the  doc- 
trines of  Henry  George  and  his  friend  the  Archbishop  of 
Meath  would  be  somewhat  unpleasant  when  applied  to  the 
seventy  million  dollars  of  Catholic  church  property  in  Amer- 
ica, to  the  five  millions  in  San  Francisco,  and  to  the  hundred 
millions  in  this  city  and  State  owned  by  Irish  Roman  Cath- 
olic citizens.  Perhaps  Mr.  Phelan  would  not  like  his  tenants 
on  Market  Street,  nor  Don  Patricio  Murphy  the  tenants  on 
his  lands  in  Santa  Clara  and  San  Luis  Obispo  counties  to 
jo*in  a  land  league  in  this  State,  carrying  its  principles  and 
mode  of  enforcing  them  to  the  same  extent  as  recommended 
by  Pamell  and  his  associates  in  Ireland.  What  is  good  for 
the  English  goose  is  good  for  the  Irish  gander.  If  it  is 
right  to  repudiate  a  rent  contract  in  Ireland  toward  an  Eng- 
lish landlord,  it  is  right  to  repudiate  it  in  San  Francisco  against 
the  Hibernia  Bank,  or  against  his  lordship  the  most  Rev- 
erend Archbishop  Alemany.  If  it  is  wrong  to  steal  in  San 
Francisco  it  is  wrong  to  steal  in  Ireland.  If  it  is  right  to 
steal  from  an  English  Protestant  in  England,  it  is  not  wrong 
to  steal  from  a  Catholic  layman  or  a  Catholic  archbishop 
anywhere.  Those  of  our  Irish  fellow-citizens  who  are 
men  of  property,  intelligence,  and  good  moral  character ; 
who  are  American  citizens  by  naturalization  ;  who  expect  to 
accumulate  property  in  this  country  for  the  children  who 
are  to  come  after  them  ;  who  desire  to  preserve  our  institu- 
tions free  from  church  rule  or  priestly  interference  ;  who,  in 
a  word,  are  free  citizens  of  America  and  not  slaves  to  papal 
Rome,  and  who  would  not  allow  an  agrarian  political  party 
to  be  formed  here  composed  of  their  own  ignorant  and  un- 
principled countrymen  to  rob  and  plunder  them,  we  ask  to 
consider  this  question.  It  is  an  American  question,  and  of 
more  importance  than  mere  hatred  to  England  or  alle- 
giance to  Rome. 

The  burning  of  a  theatre  on  the  Ring  Strasse,  in  Vienna, 
in  which  three  hundred  lives  were  lost,  ought  to  convey  a 
practical  lesson  to  this  country,  and  to  San  Francisco.  The 
Viennese  theatre  was  a  modern  one ;  presumably  con- 
structed with  great  seating  capacity,  and  ornamented  with 
everything  that  unlimited  means  could  suggest.  It  was  on 
the  great  circular  avenue  that  occupies  the  place  where 
formerly  stood  the  defensive  works  of  this  fortified  city. 
Lined  as  it  is  with  great  buildings,  stores,  and  hotels,  it  is 
one  of  the  imposing  sights  of  Europe.  But  the  Ring  Thea- 
tre was  not  so  constructed  that  its  inmates  in  a  moment  of 
panic  and  danger  could  be  quickly  turned  out.  It  was 
doubtless  constructed  as  are  too  many  of  our  theatres — no 
exits  from  the  rear  or  sides,  doors  swinging  inward, 
and,  perhaps,  as  in  San  Francisco  upon  occasions  of  a 
crowded  audience,  the  aisles  filled  with  chairs  or 
stools,  which,  in  moments  of  panic,  add  to'  the  confu- 
sion, and  contribute  to  the  overthrow  of  those 
endeavoring  to  make  their  exit.  These  dreadful  calamities 
have  occurred  the  world  over.  America  has  not  been  ex- 
empt from  them,  and  that  San  Francisco  has  escaped  the 
horror  of  similar  conflagrations  is  attributable  to  good 
luck  rather   than  to  any  intelligent  precautions  in  the  con- 


From  the  Bear  River  News,  edited  by  Ben  Godkind,  we 
have  experienced  a  new  sensation,  and  a  pleasurable  one. 
The  editor,  indulging  in  compliments  to  the  editor  of  the 
Argonaut,  yet  differs  from  him  on  the  Irish  land-question 
— differs  courteously,  and  gives  his  reasons  therefor.  He  is 
generous  enough  to  admit  that  a  journalistic  writer  may  hold 
opinions  not  in  accord  with  his  own,  and  yet  be  not  alto- 
gether personally  abominable.  He  can  discuss  an  article 
without  personal  abuse  of  its  author.  It  is  refreshing  to 
know  that  the  editorial  profession  contains  an  occasional 
gentleman,  who,  in  the  natural  conflicts  of  opinion  that  must 
arise  in  the  discussion  of  public  questions,  recognizes  honest 
differences  of  opinion,  and  can  write  upon  them  without 
questioning  the  motives  that  govern  the  writer.  In  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  in  political  debate,  in  legislative  circles,  and, 
indeed,  in  all  public  matters,  there  will  be  controversies 
among  honest  and  intelligent  men.  These  controversies 
are  rarely  marked  by  personal  feeling,  and  rarely  lead  to  per- 
sonal abuse.  We  see  no  good  reason  why  journalistic  dis- 
cussions may  not  be  conducted  upon  the  same  elevated 
plane.  

We  are  glad  to  know  that  Mayor  Blake  favors  the  adop- 
tion of  a  new  charter.  It  is  clearly  apparent  that  there  must 
be  a  charter  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  new  Constitution. 
The  Hawes  consolidation  act  has  been  amended  out  of  rec- 
ognition. San  Francisco  is  now  authorized  to  legislate  for 
her  own  local  affairs,  and  should  have  authority  to  do  so 
by  a  new  organic  law  created  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  State.  With  two  legislative  bodies — a  board  of  alder- 
men or  supervisors,  and  an  assistant  board — it  would  seem 
to  afford  a  double  security  against  dishonest  legislation. 
The  Bulletin  does  not  approve  the  adoption  of  a  new  char- 
ter ;  but  if  the  city  government  under  the  consolidation  act 
is  as  bad  as  the  Bulletin  always  charges  it  to  be,  it  would 
seem  as  though  there  would  be  no  danger  in  the  proposed 
experiment  as  suggested  by  his  honor  the  mayor. 

We  are  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that  the  election  of 
Mr.  Keifer  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
regarded  as  a  stalwart  victory  over  the  "  half-breeds."  We 
were  not  aware  that  there  was  any  party  outside  of  the  State 
of  New  York  known  as  "  half-breeds,"  nor  had  we  any  inti- 
mation that  the  New  York  controversy  was  to  be  carried 
into  national  politics.  We  knew  that  Mr.  Hiscock,  of  New 
York,  would  be  opposed  by  the  Conkling  faction,  and  we 
are  not  surprised  that  Mr.  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  coop- 
erated with  Mr.  Conkling,  of  New  York.  If  there  were  such 
a  contest,  and  Mr.  Keifer  is  a  representative  "  crank,"  then 
Guiteau,  the  assassin,  is  the  founder  of  a  new  party,  and  this 
is  first  blood — that  is,  first  blood  after  the  murder  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield.  

A  little  bit  of  inside  history  in  the  new  Board  of  Supervis- 
ors :  When  the  Board  met  in  caucus  to  nominate  Fire 
Commissioners,  Mr.  Oliver  Merrill  placed  in  nomination  the 
name  of  Mr.  George  H.  Rice,  a  well-known  citizen.  In  op- 
position was  placed  that  of  Mr.  Davis,  who  is  an  insurance 
man.  Fire  Commissioners  should  not  be  selected  from  in- 
surance men,  for  reasons  which  are  perfectly  apparent.  For 
four  days  there  was  a  tie  vote.  Suddenly  Mr.  Merrill  aban- 
doned his  own  candidate,  and  voted  for  Davis,  who  was 
elected  in  consequence.  A  stormy  scene  followed.  Mr. 
Henry  Molyneux,  Supervisor  from  the  Fifth,  accused  Mer- 
rill in  open  caucus  of  having  sold  Rice  out  for  money. 
Whether  he  did  or  not,  it  was  a  stab  in  the  back.  Mr.  Rice 
may  well  have  occasion  to  say,  "  Save  me  from  my  friends." 


We  are  afraid  David  McClure  will  embarrass  the  Repub- 
licans when  he  comes  to  run  for  Congress  by  his  action  in 
reference  to  his  appointment  for  the  collectorship  of  delin- 
quent taxes.  Some  ill-natured  and  jealous  people  will  think 
him    somewhat    over-anxious   in    his   desire    to  get  office. 

Everything  in  sight "  should  not  be  the  motto  of  any  one 
ambitious  for  leadership,  for  whatever  may  be  the  decision 
of  the  courts  in  reference  to  the  legality  of  the  action  of  the 
outgoing  Board,  no  one  will  deny  that  its  action  was  in  bad 
taste,  and  in  especially  bad  taste  to  elect  one  of  its  own 
members  a  Fire  Commissioner.  Mr.  McClure  should  not 
have  allowed  himself  to  be  mixed  up  in  this  business. 


On  the  fourth  of  December,  at  Greenfield,  Massachusetts, 
David  McMillan  killed  Father  McCarty,  the  parish  priest, 
shooting  him  with  a  pistol  in  the  night  time.  McMillan's 
wife  was  housekeeper  for  the  priest,  hence  the  crime.  Moral : 
priests  must  not  keep  other  men's  wives  for  housekeepers. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


The  Latest  Ideas  in  Table  Seryice,  Table  Ware,  and  Table  Dainties. 


The  fashionable  season  in  New  York  is  openingwith  cookery  that  even 
Brillat-Savarin  would  have  deigned  to  eat.  Dinners  and  luncheons  are 
the  favorite  form  of  entertainment.  Modern  furnishings  and  the  bric- 
a-brac  mania  make  dancing  difficult  in  the  parlors  of  an  ordinary  city 
house.  The  old-fashioned  "party"  has  disappeared.  Receptions  are 
voted  tiresome,  and  afternoon  tea  comes  too  early  to  attract  many  gen- 
tlemen, and  so  late  that  there  is  risk  of  spoiling  the  appetite  for  dinner. 
The  tea  is  only  a 'popular  way  for  the  ladies  to  make  calls,  and  is  con- 
sidered a  perfunctory  means  of  paying  social  debts. 

In  the  main  things  of  a  dinner — the  fillet  and  roast — there  is  little 
change ;  but  in  minor  things  the  caterer  rules.  To  begin  with  oysters, 
five,  not  six,  is  now  the  fashionable  number  for  the  half-shells.  At 
formal  dinners  it  is  the  invariable  rule  that  ladies  and  gentlemen  should 
be  seated  alternately,  never  allowing  two  ladies  or  two  gentlemen  to  sit 
together.  At  dinners  of  eight,  twelve,  or  sixteen  persons,  this  can  be 
managed  only  by  putting  gentlemen  at  each  end  of  the  table.  A  rather 
graceful  fashion — making  an  excuse  for  the  necessity — is  to  serve  two 
kinds  of  soup,  one  at  each  end  of  the  table.  A  thick  soup — terrapin, 
turtle,  calves'  head,  or  gumbo — is  placed  in  a  silver  tureen,  before  the 
host,  and  at  the  other  end.  a  clear  soup,  or  bouillon,  in  a  glass  tureen, 
with  a  glass  ladle.  The  effect  is  very  pretty,  especially  when  the  latter 
dish  is  thick,  and  cut  like  a  rose  diamond.  A  sensible  gravy  spoon  has 
appeared — large,  long-handled,  with  a  silver  knob  on  the  under  side  to 
prevent  it  slipping  into  the  platter. 

Among  entrees,  the  reigning  novelty  is  a  dish  of  marrow-bones.  It  is 
not  served  as  in  the  olden  time,  on  toast,  but  the  bones  are  brought  to 
the  table  folded  in  a  napkin.  With  them  is  a  new,  queer-looking, 
bucket-shaped  spoon,  which  the  silversmiths  have  introduced  to  meet 
the  fashion.  The  marrow  is  eaten  with  a  thin,  plain  crumpet,  almost  as 
plain,  but  not  so  brittle,  as  the  Dent  crackers,  which  are  served  hot 
with  salad.  However,  the  dish  is  so  rich  that  like  Lamb's  roast  pig,  it  is 
more  talked  of  than  eaten.  A  new  improvement  is  seen  in  a  dish  of 
plover.  A  deep  crust. of  mashed  potato  is  filled  with  hot  broiled  plover 
or  snipe,  and  then  hidden  in  a  grove  of  parsley  sprigs  and  fine  white 
celery  tops  stuck  into  the  potato.  It  comes  to  the  table  looking  as 
green  and  fresh  as  a  salad.  But  it  is  a  pleasant  surprise  to 
find  the  salad  is  still  to  come — that  you  have  struck  a  fresh 
covey  of  birds.  Reed  birds  are  so  much  better  broiled  than 
cooked  in  any  other  way,  that  it  is  a  pity  to  bake  them. 
The  prettiest  pastry  of  the  season  is  a  thatched  house  full  of  birds. 
The  dish  seems  very  elaborate  when  on  the  table,  but  it  is  said  to  be 
easily  prepared.  The  bottom  and  sides  of  a  deep  pie  dish  are  lined 
with  small  pieces  of  vermicelli,  laid  in  regularly,  as  thatches  are  put  on 
a  roof.  It  is  filled  with  birds  covered  with  puff  paste,  and  baked. 
When  done  it  is  turned  out,  the  vermicelli  under  crust  forming  the  roof, 
and  making  a  very  good  imitation  of  straw  thatches  if  well  browned. 
An  artistic  cook  can  improve  the  dish  by  browning  in  windows  and 
doors  with  the  edge  of  a  salamander  or  small  iron. 

For  desserts  there  are  various  new  fashions,  jellies  are  tastefully 
served  in  the  rinds  of  fruits — halves  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  bananas— 
the  pulp  having  been  scraped  out  carefully  without  breaking  the  skin. 
The  juices  are  squeezed  into  gelatine  or  calves'  foot  jelly.  The  rinds 
of  the  various  fruits  are  then  packed  in  a  deep  dish,  so  they  will  retain 
an  upright  position,  and  form  little  cups  to  receive  the  liquid  jelly. 
Each  fruit  skin  is  filled  with  jelly,  flavored  with  its  own  juice,  and  set 
aside  to  cool.  When  the  jelly  has  hardened,  the  edges  are  trimmed 
witha  sharp  knife.  Pineapples  are  filled  with  grated  pulp,  only  enough 
gelatine  being  added  to  stiffen  the  pulp.  Bananas  are  filled  with 
guava,  quince,  or  peach  jelly.  A  platter  filled  with  these  jellied  fruits, 
Valencia  and  mandarin  oranges,  and  slices  of  pineapple,  is  a  very 
tempting  dish. 

The  latest  fancy  in  ice  cream  is  a  single  form;  not  those  little  individ- 
ual moulds  in  fruit  and  flower  shapes  which  have  been  in  fashion  during 
two  or  three  years.  One  of  the  newest  designs  is  something  that  can 
float  or  swim  in  a  sea  of  spun  sugar;  for  instance,  a  ship,  the  hull 
made'of  tutti  frutti,  and  rigging  that  melts  away  before  your  eyes — 
a  very  phantom  of  delight.  A  mandarin  cake,  made  with  mandarin 
oranges  and  a  sweet  orange  icing,  is  the  latest  boom  in  jelly  cake,  and 
a  mammoth  cream  cake,  filled  with  Roman  punch,  and  covered  with  a 
soft  rum  icing,  is  a  late  concession  to  teetotalers.  Plates,  not  cake 
baskets,  with  bundles  of  lady  fingers  and  other  long  crumbles  and  jum- 
bles tied  loosely  in  separate  pyramids,  nine  or  ten  together,  with  satin 
ribbons,  are  the  fashion.  Under  the  cake  is  placed  a  lace  paper  nap- 
kin. These  napkins  are  almost  perfect  imitations  of  old  lace  of  various 
kinds.  They  come  in  gold,  silver  and  white  paper.  The  other  day  the 
writer  saw  a  cake  that  neither  ribbon  nor  lace  napkin  could  adorn.  It 
was'  cut  on  the  table  by  the  hostess,  while  her  husband  opposite  was 
serving  a  Cupid  of  flesh-colored  ice  cream.  The  Cupid  looked  so  nat- 
ural t,hat  it  seemed  almost  cannibalish  to  eat  it.  But  after  one  taste  all 
prejudice  vanished,  and  however  bad  Cupid  may  be  said  to  be,  those 
disjointed  members  were  certainly  good.  The  cake  was  a  watermelon. 
The  centre  was  made  with  pink  sugar,  with  big  whole  raisins,  counter- 
feiting almost  perfectly  the  shiny  black  seeds  of  the  fruit.  The  rind 
was  formed  of  a  delicate  white  cake.  A  pistache  icing  made  the  green 
skin.     It  was  both  novel  and  good. 

It  is  predicted  that  dinner  favors  are  having  their  last  season.  After 
being  comfortably  dined  people  do  not  care  to  carry  away  a  week's  sup- 
ply of  candy.  The  strips  of  plush  in  the  centre  of  tables  are  also 
doomed.  Plush  does  not  bear  silver.  It  needs  plenty  of  glass  and 
crystal  candelabra  to  tone  it  down.  The  highly  decorated  china  now 
so  much  used  does  not  look  so  well  upon  it  as  a  plain  white  service. 
Nothing  seems  so  suitable  for  a  table  covering  as  a  white  linen  cloth, 
and  plush,  no  matter  how  carefully  trimmed  with  smilax,  has  no 
utilitarian  excuse  for  being  upon  a  table.  Centre  pieces  for  dinners 
in  the  new  fashion  are  so  low  as  not  to  interrupt  the  view  of  any  part 
of  the  table.  At  wedding  breakfasts  and  receptions,  where  every  one 
stands,  high  decorations  are  used.  It  is  not  consonant  with  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things  to  load  a  table  with  the  same  kinds  of  flowers  that 
ladies  wear  at  the  belt.  Besides,  flowers  in  too  large  quantities  become 
oppressive  in  the  sweetness  of  their  perfume.  A  new  departure  was 
seen  at  some  recent  entertainments.  A  pail  of  growing  ferns,  the  ple- 
beian tin  being  entirely  hidden  in  green,  is  more  pleasantly  suggestive 
than  one  hundred  red  and  yellow  roses  arranged  with  stiff  regularity  in 
a  wicker  basket.  To  this  novelty  there  can  be  added  pitcher  plants, 
blooming  tulips,  or  hyacinths  and  orchids. 

Dinner-cards  are  so  useful  that  they  will  not  soon  go  out  of  fashion. 
Of  a  dozen  recently  used  the  owner  said  :  "  They  cost  almost  as  much 
as  a  dress."  A  friend  took  the  lady's  commission  last  spring,  and  filled 
it  during  his  summer  saunterings  in  foreign  studios.  They  were  all 
round  fans,  of  various  woods,  the  appropriate  bark  making  a  deep 
border,  or  frame,  around  the  edge.  The  handles  were  covered  with 
bright  satin  ribbons,  finished  by  a  dainty  bow.  Each  fan  was  painted, 
and  signed  by  a  well-known  artist,  and  bore  the  name  of  a  guest.  They 
suggested  the  lavishness  of  Lucullus,  in  ancient  times,  and  in  modern, 
that  bonanza  banquet  in  San  Francisco  last  winter,  where  every  lady's 
dinner-card  was  a  point-lace  handkerchief.  Harlequin  sets  of  finger- 
bowls  are  a  relief  from  the  monotony  of  the  old-fashioned  Bohemian 
glasses,  Each  bowl  is  different.  At  a  recent  tastefully  served  lunch 
the  menu  was  very  simple.  A  bowl  of  bouillon  followed  by  a  dish  of 
fried  smelt,  with  mavonnaise  caper  sauce  and  plain  potatoes,  made  up 
the  first  courses.  Then  came  French  chops  piled  in  wigwam-shape 
over  a  mound  of  green  peas,  with  potato  croquettes,  The  fourth  course 
was  a  celery  salad  and  lobster  chops — a  very  pretty,  though  not  very 
new  dish.  It  is  easily  prepared.  A  lobster  claw  is  inserted  in  a  flat- 
tened browned  croquette,  trimmed  to  resemble  a  mutton-chop.  After 
that  a  fruit  flummery  was  served.  The  last  course  was  quite  classic. 
A  glass  jug,  some  small  glasses,  and  a  plate  of  wafer  crackers  were 
brought  in.  The  hostess  poured  out  for  each  guest  a  tiny  glass  of 
metheglin.  Any  one  who  had  forgotten  the  old  reputation  of  this 
liqueur,  and  of  what  it  is  made,  would  have  been  enlightened  by  seeing 
the  jug.  It  looked  like  a  honeycomb.  Through  the  wax-looking  cells 
painted  upon  its  surface  the  liqueur  appeared  like  yellow  honey.  On 
the  stopper  was  a  black  and  gold  bee.  The  castor,  or  tray,  in  which  the 
jug  stood  was  of  glass  also,  covered  with  white  clover  and  other  heather 
flowers,  which  give  the  delicate  flavor  to  Scotch  and  French  honey. — 
New  York  Sm. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


At  the   Royal  Bier. 
'Twas  in  the  Charterhouse  of  Perth, 

In  the  fair-lit  Death-chapelie, 
That  the  slain  king's  corpse  on  bier  was  laid 

With  chant  and  requiem  knell. 
And  all  with  royal  wealth  of  balm 

Was  the  body  purified ; 
And  none  could  trace  on  the  brow  and  lips 

The  death  that  he  had  died. 
In  his  robes  of  state  he  lay  asleep, 

With  orb  and  sceptre  in  hand  ; 
And  by  the  crown  he  wore  on  his  throne 

Was  his  kingly  forehead  spanned. 
And,  girls,  'twas  a  sweet,  sad  thing  to  see 

How  the  curling  golden  hair, 
As  in  the  days  of  the  poet's  youth, 

From  the  king's  crown  clustered  there. 
And  if  all  had  come  to  pass  in  the  brain 

That  throbbed  beneath  those  curls, 
Then  Scots  had  said  in  the  days  to  come 
That  this  their  soil  was  a  different  home, 

And  a  different  Scotland,  girls  ! 
And  the  queen  sat  by  him  night  and  day, 

And  oft  she  knelt  in  prayer, 
All  wan  and  pale  in  the  widow's  veil 

That  shrouded  her  shining  hair. 
And  I   have  got  good  help  of  my  hurt; 

And  only  to  me  some  sign 
She  made,  and  save  the  priests  that  were  there, 

No  face  would  she  see  but  mine. 
And  the  month  of  March  wore  on  apace ; 

And  now  fresh  couriers  fared 
Still  from  the  country  of  the  wild  Scots 

With  news  of  the  traitors  snared. 
And  still,  as  I  told  her  day  by  day. 

Her  pallor  changed  to  sight, 
And  the  frost  grew  to  a  furnace-flame 

That  burnt  her  visage  white. 
And  evermore  as  I  brought  her  word, 

She  bent  to  her  dead  King  James, 
And  in  the  cold  ear  with  fire-drawn  breath 

She  spoke  the  traitors'  names. 
But  when  the  name  of  Robert  Graeme 

Was  the  one  she  had  to  give, 
I  ran  to  hold  her  up  from  the  floor, 
For  the  froth  was  on  her  lips,  and  sore 

I  feared  that  she  would  not  live. 
And   the   month  of  March  was   nigh  to  its  end, 

And  still  was  the  death-pall  spread ;  . 
For  she  would  not  bury  her  slaughtered  lord 

Till  his  slayers  all  were  dead. 
And  now  of  their  dooms  dread  tidings  came, 

And  of  torments  fierce  and  dire  ; 
And  nought  she  spake  —  she  had  ceased  to  speak  — 

But  her  eves  were  a  soul  on  fire. 
And  when  if  told  her  the  bitter  end 

Of  the  stern  and  just  award, 
She  leaned  o'er  the  bier,  and  thrice  three  times 

She  kissed  the  lips  of  her  lord. 
And  then  she  said:  "  My  king,  they  are  dead!" 

And  she  knelt  on  the  chapel  floor, 
And  whispered  low,  with  a  strange,  proud  smile : 

"  James,  James,  they  suffered  more  !" 
Last  she  stood  up  to  her  queenly  height. 

But  she  shook  like  an  autumn  leaf, 
As  though  the  fire  wherein  she  burned 
Then  left  her  body,  and  all  were  turned 

To  winter  of  life-long  grief. 
And  "O  James!"  she  said,   "  My  James  !  "  she  said, 

"Alas  for  the  woeful  thing, 
That  a  poet  true  and  a  friend  of  man,  * 

In  desperate  days  of  bale  and  ban, 

Should  needs  be  born  a  king ! " 

— Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 


"He  and  She." 
'  She  is  dead !  "  they  said  to  him  ;  "  come  away  ; 

Kiss  her  and  leave  her  —  thy  love  is  clay  !  " 

They  smoothed  her  tresses  of  dark-brown  hair ; 

On  her  forehead  of  stone  they  laid  it  fair  ; 

Over  her  eyes  that  gazed  too  much 

They  drew  the  lids  with  a  gentle  touch  ; 

With  a  tender  touch  they  closed  up  well 

The  sweet,  thin  lips  that  had  secrets  to  tell ; 

About  her  brow  and  beautiful  face 

They  tied  her  veil  and  her  marriage  lace, 

And  on  her  bosom  they  crossed  her  hands — 
'Come  away!"  they  said;  "God  understands." 

And  they  held  their  breath  till  they  left  the  room, 

With  a  shudder  to  glance  at  its  stillness  and  gloom. 

But  he  who  loved   her  too  well  to  dread 

The  sweet,  the  stately,  the  beautiful   dead, 

He  lit  his  lamp,  and  took  the  key 

And  turned  it — alone  again — he  and  she. 

He  and  she ;  but  she  would  not  speak, 

Though  he  kissed,  in  the  old  place,  the  quiet  cheek. 

He  and  she  ;  yet  she  would  not  smile. 

Though  he  called  her  the  name  she  loved  erewhile. 

He  and  she  ;  still  she  did  not  move 

To  any  one  passionate  whisper  of  love. 

Then  he  said  :  "  Cold  lips  and  breasts  without  breath, 

Is  there  no  voice,  no  language  of  death  ? 

Dumb  to  the  ear  and  still  to  the  sense, 

But  to  heart  and  soul  distinct,  intense? 

See  now :  I  will  listen  with  soul,  not  ear ; 

What  was  the  secret  of  dying,   dear?- 

Was  it  the  infinite  wonder  of  all 

That  you  ever  could  let  life's  flower  fall? 

Or  was  it  a  greater  marvel    to  feel 

The  perfect  calm  o'er  the  agony  steal? 

Was  the  miracle  greater  to  find  how  deep 

Beyond  all  dreams  sank  downward  that  sleep  ? 

Did  life  roll  back  its  records,  dear, 

And  show,  as  they  say  it  does,  past  things  clear? 

And  was  it  the  innermost  heart  of  the  bliss 

To  find  out  so  what  a  wisdom  love  is? 

0  perfect  dead  !     O  dead  most  dear ! 

1  hold  the  breath  of  my  soul  to  hear. 
There  must  be  pleasure  in  dying,  sweet, 
To  make  you  so  placid  from  head  to  feet ! 
I  would  tell  you,  darling,  if  I  were  dead, 

And  'twere  your  hot  tears  upon  my  brow  shed— 
I  would  say,  though  the  Angel  of  Death  had  laid 
His  sword  on  my  lips   to  keep  it  unsaid. 
You  should  not  ask   vainly  with  streaming  eyes, 
Which  of  all  deaths  was  the  chiefest  surprise, 
The  very  strangest  and  suddenest  thing 
Of  all    the  surprises  that  dying  must  bring." 
Ah,    foolish  world !    O  most  kind  dead  ! 
Though  he  told  me,  who  will  believe  it  was  said? 
Who  will  believe  that  he  heard  her  say, 
With  the  sweet,  soft  voice,   in   the  dear  old  way : 
"The  utmost  wonder  is  this— I  hear, 
And  see  you,  and  love  you,  and  kiss  you,  dear, 
And   am  your  angel,  who   was  your  bride. 
And  know  that,  though  dead,  I  have  never  died." 

— Edwin  Arnold, 


FLOTSAM   AND    JETSAM. 


Dr.  Lewis  Balch,  of  Albany,  in  a  review  of  the  medical  evidence  in 
the  celebrated  Billings  murder  case,  alludes  to  the  curious  fact  that  a 
ball  of  a  given  calibre  fired  through  glass  may  make  a  hole  enough 
smaller  than  the  full  size  of  the  ball,  before  firing,  to  prevent  an  unfired 
ball  of  like  calibre  passing.  Dr.  Balch  notes  having  seen  ' '  a  base  ball, 
thrown  with  great  force,  and  having  a  rotary  twist,  make  a  round  hole 
through  an  ordinary  window  light,  and  when  the  ball  was  tried  to  be 
again  passed  through  the  same  opening  the  hole  was  nearly  one-third 
too  small." 

At  St.  Helifers,  in  the  Isle  of  jersey,  the  other  day,  the  officers  of  the 
British  naval  ship  Dasher  received  information  of  an  attempt  to  run  a 
cargo  of  brandy.  Strict  watch  was  set,  all  available  men  being  em- 
ployed, and  chase  was  ultimately  given  to  a  suspicious-looking  boat. 
It  was  captured,  and  a  number  of  casks  were  found  lashed  alongside. 
The  crew  were  detained  as  prisoners.  When  the  casks  were  examined, 
they  were  found  to  contain  only  salt  water,  and,  assisted  by  the  prison- 
ers' laughter  and  conversation,  it  dawned  upon  the  officers  that  this 
boat  was  a  decoy,  while  a  cargo  of  spirits  was  run  in  elsewhere; 


Paul  Morphy,  the  celebrated  chess  player,  is.  it  is  said,  afflicted  with 
two  singular  hallucinations.  One  is  a  horror  of  the  game  of  chess  ;  the 
other  is  the  continually  recurring  notion  that  unless  he  can  secure  a  loan 
of  two  hundred  dollars  he  will  be  financially  ruined.  His  condition  is 
well  understood  by  his  friends,  and  he  goes  about  among  them  asking 
for  a  loan  of  two  hundred  dollars,  which  is  never  refused  and  which  he 
never  takes.  When  he  drops  into  an  office  with  this  request,  apparently 
in  extreme  anxiety,  the  friend  to  whom  he  applies  responds  :  "  Certainly, 
Mr.  Morphy  ;  will  you  take  the  money  now?"  He  is  instantly  calmed 
with  this  reply,  and  goes  away  with  the  remark  that  he  will  call  for  it 
again  ;  but  he  never  does.     He  resides  in  New  Orleans. 


Rumors  of  a  tailed  race  of  men  living  in  the  interior  of  Borneo  have 
often  been  heard,  though  probably  no  one  seriously  believed  them. 
Carl  Bock,  a  recent  traveler  in  Borneo,  was,  however,  assured  by  some 
of  his  native  companions  that  such  a  race  really  did  exist  in  the  interior 
somewhere  about  the  upper  course  of  the  Barita.  Mr.  Bock  tells  us 
that,  tempted  by  a  large  reward,  one  of  his  native  guides  undertook  to 
visit  the  territory  of  the  chief  of  this  so-called  tailed  race,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  the  chief,  feeling  insulted,  made  active  preparations  for 
war.  Another  messenger,  however,  succeeded  in  pacifying  him.  It 
seems  that  the  suite  in  attendance  on  the  Sultan  of  Passir  is  known  as 
his  "  tail  people,"  and  out  of  this  it  can  easily  be  seen  how  all  the  rest 
would  arise. 

Among  the  branches  of  industry  which  have  not  suffered  from  de- 
pression to  any  serious  extent  during  the  last  few  years  is  the  slave  trade 
in  Egypt  and  Northeast  Africa.  A  blue-book  on  the  subject  of  this 
exciting  species  of  commerce  tells  us  that  for  ten  years  past  the  price  of 
slaves  in  the  vice-regal  province  has  not  varied  more  than  about  fifteen 
per  cent.  Taking  one  year  with  another,  the  price  of  a  Nubian  boy  is 
from  £8  to  ^rtj,  and  of  an  Abyssinian  boy  from  £\o  to  j£i8.  The 
female  slaves  bring  a  higher  price,  and  are  seldom  to  be  had,  even  when 
of  tender  age,  for  less  than  ^12.  There  is  a  story,  indeed,  that  a  grand 
pasha,  a  few  years  ago,  gave  j£ioo  down  for  an  Abyssinian  girl.  But 
the  native  informer,  who  retails  the  story  only  on  hearsay,  adds  that 
"  this  girl  was,  as  it  appears,  of  extraordinary  beauty."  As  a  rule,  the 
extreme  price  does  not  rise,  even  in  the  best  years,  above  ^30. 


A  strange  phenomenon  is  now  on  view  in  Vienna.  "  Der  Gummi- 
mensch,"  or  the  india-rubber  man,  is  quite  the  queerest  fellow  imagina- 
ble. He  is  a  pale,  flaccid  man,  with  red  hair,  anda  bilious  complexion. 
He  wears  black  velvet  knickerbockers,  and  is  very  polite.  He  can 
seize  the  skin  of  his  chest  with  both  hands,  pull  it  away  from  his  body 
about  eighteen  inches,  and  raise  it  to  the  level  of  his  head ;  and  yet 
when  he  lets  go,  instead  of  this  skin  hanging  in  horrid  folds,  it  goes 
spreading  itself  again,  so  that  not  a  crease  is  to  be  discovered.  The 
skin  of  his  nose  he  can  stretch  six  inches,  the  skin  of  his  fingers  two 
inches,  so  that  his  hands  look  sizes  No.  20  or  30.  He  drags  at  the  calf 
of  his  leg,  and  behold  a  goodly  and  transparent  membrane,  in  which 
can  be  seen  the  ramified  network  of  arteries,  pink  and  pulsating.  This 
does  not  hurt  him.  "  Gummimensch  "  is  a  Bavarian,  thirty-two  years 
of  age,  married,  and  has  three  normal  children.  He  charges  two 
florins  to  show  himself.  His  skin  feels  like  velvet,  or  perhaps  rather 
like  the  breast  of  a  plucked  fowl,  but  it  is  not  a  sweet  sensation  to 
touch  him. 


Early  in  October  there  died  at  Kopidlno,  in  Bohemia,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-nine,  the  composer  of  the  first  polka,  the  pensioned  teacher, 
Franz  Hilmar,  Most  people  will  be  astonished  to  learn  that  the  polka 
is  of  so  comparatively  recent  invention  as  to  have  been  utterly  unknown 
about  fifty  years  ago.  A  certain  obscurity  prevailed  for  many  years  as 
regards  the  origin  of  the  polka,  which  was  not  cleared  up  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventh  decade  of  this  century,  when  the  Austrian  con- 
sulate-general at  London  sent  an  official  request  to  the  Bohemian  Gov- 
ernment for  enlightenment  on  the  subject  According  to  the  investiga- 
tions, founded  upon  authentic  documents,  a  Bohemian  peasant  girl, 
AnnaSlezak,  invented  the  dance  in  1836.  She  served  in  the  family' of  a 
well-to-do  citizen  of  Elbekostelec,  and  is  said  to  have,  on  fine  Sunday 
afternoons,  in  her  little  attic  chamber,  invented  a  new  dance,  to  which 
she  hummed  or  sang  the  melody  herself,  for  the  evident  purpose  of  cre- 
ating a  sensation  that  evening  among  her  rivals  on  the  village  common. 
An  assistant  teacher,  Joseph  Neruda  by  name,  happened  to  be  present 
that  night,  and  wrote  down  the  new,  and  to  him  wonderful  rhythm.  Af- 
ter the  dance  had  made  the  round  of  a  number  of  Bohemian  villages, 
some  students  introduced  it  at  Prague,  where,  owing  to  the  prevailing 
half-step  in  it,  it  was  dubbed  with  the  Bohemian  name  pidka,  (i.e., 
one-half.)  It  was  Franz  Hilmar  who  first  composed  a  piece  of  music 
containing  all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  polka,  as  the  dance  has 
since  been  called,  and  a  friend  of  his,  Kapellmeister  Lichmann,  as- 
sisted him  in  getting  the  piece  published  by  J.  Hofmann,  of  Prague, 
under  the  title,  "  Esmeralda  Polka." 


The  story  which  the  Ashantee  girl  has  brought  from  Coomassie  is  a 
terrible  example  of  one  of  those  fearful  "survivals"  which  the  ethnolo- 
gist is  daily  unearthing.  If  the  king  mixes  his  palace  "swish"  with 
the  blood  of  two  hundred  virgins,  he  is  only  a  nineteenth  century  rep- 
resentative of  the  twelve  master  masons  who,  when  the  walls  of  Copen- 
hagen sank  as  fast  as  they  were  built,  hurled  into  them  an  innocent  girl 
at  play,  and  thus  allayed  the  wrath  of  the  Northern  "nisser."  The 
Bridge  of  Arta  fell  again  and  again,  until  the  workmen  walled  in  their 
master's  wife,  and  we  are  told  that,  in  accordance  with  her  dying  curse, 
it  trembles  to  this  very  day.  There  is  scarcely  a  church  in  Germany  or 
Denmark  to  which  some  such  legend  does  not  attach,  and  in  Polynesia 
temples  are  pointed  out  the  foundations  of  which  were  imbedded  in 
human  bodies.  Two  years  ago  the  native  quarters  of  Madras  were 
wildly  excited  over  a  rumor  that  the  government  was  about  to  sacrifice 
several  victims  in  order  to  insure  the  safety  -ef  the  new  harbor  works, 
and  a  few  years  earlier  the  same  idea  so  generally  prevailed  in  Calcutta, 
when  the  Hooghly  bridge  was  being  constructed,  that  for  a  time  the 
people  dreaded  to  go  abroad  after  dark  lest  they  should  be  kidnapped. 
In  Galam,  in  Africa,  a  boy  and  a  girl  used  to  be  buried  alive  before  the 
chief  gate  of  the  city  as  a  fetich  to  make  it  impassable  to  an  enemy, 
and  in  Bambarra,  Great  Bassam,  and  Yarriba,  the  same  custom  pre- 
vailed, or  still  prevails.  In  Borneo,  in  Japan,  in  Burmah,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  many  other  regions,  in  the  Punjaub,  like  ideas  of  the  efficacy 
of  human  victims  to  insure  the  safety  of  buildings  hold  their  ground, 
or  were  universal  within  very  recent  times.  In  each  post-hole  of  the 
gates  of  Tavoy  a  criminal  was  placed  ;  human  victims  were  burned 
under  the  gates  of  Mandelay  ;  and  under  the  fortress  of  Thatung  a 
queen  is  said  to  have  been  drowned  in  a  Burmese  reservoir  to  make  the 
dike  safe,  and  the  life  of  a  widow's  son  was  taken  by  the  Rajah  of 
Sialkot  with  a  view  to  insure  the  stability  of  one  of  bastions  of  his  fort. 
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TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  ot  full 
weight  and  absolute  purity,  sec 
your  grocer  supplies  you  with 


KINCSFORD'S 
OSWEGO 


STARCH. 


ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  GO.'S 


CHOCOLATE. 


ARBUCKLE'S 


ARIOSA 
COFFEE 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 
AGENTS. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ATTRACTIONS  I 

Having  for  the  past  four  months  employed  the  full  force  of  our 
FACTORY  in  the  preparation  of  a  stock  of  goods  for  the  FALL  and 
HOLIDAY  trade  that  should  surpass  all  exhibitions  heretofore 
made  by  us,,  we  now  offer  an  assortment  ot  DIAMOND  WORK, 
FINE  JEWELRY,  and  NOVELTIES  that  will  stand  the  test  of  the 
closest  criticisms  as  to  STYLE,  QUALITY,  and  PRICE. 

In  imported  goods,  our  facilities  enable  us  to  offer  the  best  man- 
ufactures of  WATCHES,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  CLOCKS, 
etc.,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

Our  assortment  is  beyond  question  the  LARGEST,  the  FINEST, 
and  the  CHEAPEST  on  this  coast. 

All  goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  uo  deviation  in  price. 

Orders  by  mail  will  be  promptly  and  carefully  answered  on  the 
same  terms  as  though  selections  were  made  in  peison. 

GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 

IIO   MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


:20\ 
82/ 


BUSH   STREET. 

KV\fORMIA  mHlTUft 


J224 
(226 


THE   LARGEST  STOCK !     THE    LATEST  STYLES! 

CALL    AND    SEE     BEFORE    PURCHASING  I 

Goods   Shown  with  Pleasure. 

^M/FACTURIHG  <#• 


CUTTING  PACKING  CO. 

17    TO    41    MAIN    STREET, 

PACK  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST 
California  Canned   Fruits  ! 

Fresh  Fruit,  Refined  White  Sugar,  and  best  materials  only  used. 


INSURANCE         ,        COMPANY 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 

CAPITAL, $?5©,000 

Assets,  December  31, 1880,    -       ■  $1,160,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS    BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


HEMME  &  LONG 


Sold   at  Lowest 

Prices  for  First-Class 

Instruments. 


PIANOS 


From  the  Factory, 

1815  Washington  St., 

San  Francisco. 


FALL  STYLE  HATS  1 1 

The  Largest  Stock  of  FALL  Novelties  in  MEN'S,  YOUTH'S,  and 
CHILDREN'S  HATS  in  all  shades,  offered  hy 

HERRMANN 


336  KEARNY  ST.,  NEAR   PINE. 

Sena  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 


Liltle  Dignity 

Tlie  Decorative  Sisters 

King  Christmas 

Bound  Yol.  St.  Nicholas,  3  Vols. 

Baby   Land 

t'liatterloox 

Sketches  and  Scraps 

The  Christinas  Tree 

Yankee  Doodle 

Every  Boy's  Annual 

Every  Girl's  Annual 

The  Boy's  Mabinogion 

ZIg-Zag  in  the  Orient 

The  Boys  of  'Gl 


BILLINGS,     HARBOI'RNE     & 
No.  3  Montgomery  Street. 


.$1  50 

.  1  SO 

.  1  50 

.  5  OO 
75 

.  I  00 

.  2  00 

.  1  00 

.  1  85 

.  2  50 

.  2  50 

.  3  00 

..  1  75 

.  2  50 

CO. 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 


$2.00 
$2.50 
$3.00 


L,  A.  BERTELINGS   PATENT. 


DUYS  THE  FINEST  SPECTACLES 


t  existence.     33T  The  only  Opticians  on  the  coast 


who  make  Spectacle  Lenses  to  order. 
BERTELBVU  «t   WATRI,  Scientific  Opticians. 
437  Kearny  St.,  between  Pine  and  California. 
S5T  Beware  of  FRAUDS,  who  tell  you  they  make  Spec- 
tacle Lenses,  as  we  are  the  ONLY  OPTICIANS  on  this 
coast  who  do. 


DRINK 


CYRUS  NOBLE  WHISKY, 

Distilled  Lynchburg,  O. 

SALVATOR   BEER, 

Brewed  and  Bottled  Chicago,  HI. 

QUININE   SHERRY, 

Bottled  by  W.  &  A.  Cilbey,  London. 


A.  VIGNIER, 


IMPORTER  OF 


FINE  FRENCH  WINES 

In  Glass  and  Wood. 
Clarets,  Burgundies,  Sauternes, 

FINE    COGNACS,    ETC. 


PAPER  WAREHOUSE 

BONESTELL,  ALLEN  &  GO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

ALL    KINDS    OF    PAPER. 

413  AND    415  SANSOME    STKEET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DEAF 


HOPE  V.. 

Dr.  Peck's  Artificial  Ear  Drums 

PEBFECTLT  RESTORE  TBTE  HEABDfG 

and  perform  the  work:  of  the  Natural  Drum. 
Always  In  position,  bnt  invisible  to  outers. 

All  Conversation  and  even  whispers  heard  dis- 
tinctly W«  refar  to  those  using  them.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular  with  testimonials.  Address, 
H.  P.  K.  PECK  &  CO.,  858  Broadway,  New  York. 


A.  ROMAN,   Agt. 

PUBLISHER    AND  BOOKSELLER,  WHOLESALE 
AND  RETAIL, 

Salesroom,   120  Sutter  Street, 

(Room  15,  First  Floor.) 
Specialties — Standard  Books  in  plain,    fine,  and  half- 
calf  bindings,   Encyclopaedias,    and    works   of  references. 
Handsome  presentation  books.     Juvenile  and  toy  books  in 

large  varieties,   (PRICES  STRICTLY  MOPERATE  ) 
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THE    DRAMA. 


We  met  the  L.  's  as  we  entered  the  vestibule  at  the 
California,  the  other  night,  and  the  pretty  New 
Yorker,  who  came  out  last  week  to  spend  the  winter 
with  them,  was  dimpling  with  smiles.  "  Isn't  this  a 
lark?"  she  cried,  gaily,  "  to  go  to  the  theatre  without 
a  week  of  anticipation?  Cousin  John  said  at  the 
dinner-table  only  an  hour  ago  :  '  Let  us  go  to  the 
theatre  to-night?'  and  here  we  are."  I  feel  quite 
like  a  man  about  town,  dropping  in,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  this  is  so  deliciously  informal. "  The  pretty 
New  Yorker  lost  the  cream  off  her  delight,  I  fancy, 
when  her  glance  fell  upon  the  half-filled  interior,  and 
her  mind  must  have  wandered  often  to  the  crowded 
theatres  at  home,  where  she  declares  it  is  a  privilege 
to  get  in  at  all,  after  a  week  of  red  tape,  and  at  two 
dollars  a  head.  The  pretty  New  Yorker  has  many 
odd  ideas  about  California.  She  thinks,  or  thought, 
half  the  people  to  be  fabulously  rich  ;  but  she  is  won- 
dering now  where  the  rich  people  keep  themselves. 
She  finds  Central  Park  to  be  a  trifle  ahead  of  us  in 
the  matter  of  dashing  equipages ;  and  as  for  rich 
young  men — ' '  Why, '  'cries  the  pretty  New  Yorker,  with 
wide-open  eyes,  "they  literally  swarm  in  Gotham. 
I  hardly  expected  to  find  an  unmarried  woman  of 
marriageable  age  in  California,"  she  said  one  day. 
"  I  always  fancied  that  on  the  frontier  there  were  so 
many  men  and  so  few  women,  that  the  girls  all  went 
off  like  hot  cakes." 

There  is  nothing  a  Californian  so  warmly  resents 
as  a  charge  of  newness,  and  to  accuse  us  of  being  on 
the  frontier  is,  in  effect,  to  call  us  "  Buffalo  Bills," 
and  "  Captain  Jacks,"  and  other  buckskin  gentry — 
we  who  have  clubs,  and  cable  roads,  and  Philhar- 
monic unions,  and  high-priced  dressmakers,  and  all 
the  distinctive  features  of  a  great  metropolis.  We 
routed  her  horse  and  foot  for  her  frontier  offense,  but 
we  had  not  yet  settled  the  surplus  population  when 
we  met  at  the  theatre  the  other  night.  She  made  a 
funny  little  moue  at  me  across  the  house  after  we 
were  seated  ;  for  there,  in  the  next  section,  and  ex- 
tending half  around  the  house,  were  two  solid  rows 
of  women.  There  was  never  a  man  wedged  in  to  re- 
lieve the  swirl  of  drapery  ;  never  a  bare  head  in  the 
solid  phalanx  of  flaring  plush  hats.  They  were 
mostly  young  girls,  and  they  gazed  upon  the  massive 
Alice  with  such  unfeigned  admiration  in  their 
glance  as  one  looked  for  in  vain  in  the  masculine 
eyes  that  flecked  the  dismal  orchestra  here  and 
there.  And  yet  the  saucy  Oates  is  really  a  delightful 
little  Duke.  True,  she  is  handicapped  with  the 
dullest  and  most  uninteresting  of  Duchesses,  but  the 
part  is  thoroughly  in  her  line,  for  she  is  far  more  at 
home  in  cocked  hat  and  spurred  heels  than  in  the 
flowing  raiment  of  her  sex.  Furthermore,  she  was 
in  good  voice,  and  it  almost  seemed,  for  a  night, 
that  the  little  woman  had  come  back  to  us,  who  used 
to  make  things  merry  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  not 
so  very  long  ago.  What  would  the  composers  of  op- 
era bouffe  ever  have  done  without  the  small  duchies 
and  principalities  which  give  them  petty  sovereigns 
for  puppets?  Now  and  then  we  will  accept  an 
"Olivette"  or  a  "  Girofle,"  but  one  likes  princes  and 
dukes  to  make  one's  fun  with,  and  the  remoter  the 
realm,  the  funnier  it  is.  Lecocq  gave  us  republican 
simplicity,  but  in  its  most  picturesque  time,  in  ' '  Mme. 
Angot."  In  his  new  opera,  however,  "  Le  Jour  et 
la  Nuit,"  which  is  delighting  Paris  just  now, 
he,  too,  has  ministered  to'  the  popular  delight 
in  crowns,  and  has  searched  up  a  little  realm  in 
some  obscure  niche  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  in 
some  obscure  time  whereof  history  writeth  not,  and 
the  names  are  long,  and  musical,  and  double  pointed. 
And  the  costumes  are  quaint  and  picturesque,  and 
altogether  unplaceable.  How  those  clever  French 
people  must  revel  in  such  latitude  ;  for  the  further  it 
is  removed  from  commonplace,  the  better  we  all  like 
our  stage  or  our  novel.  I  came  across  some  perti- 
nent words  of  ' '  Bachelor  Bluff's  "  the  other  day,  in 
which  he  picked  to  minute  pieces  those  novelists  of 
the  latter  day  who  write  nothing  but  character 
sketches,  and  write  them  with  a  fidelity  which  makes 
the  reading  of  them  painful  pleasure. 

"  The  current  notion," growls  Bachelor  Bluff,  "ap- 
pears to  be  that  the  end  of  fiction  is  to  depict  the 
mishaps  and  defeats  of  life  with  realistic  fidelity.  The 
heroes  and  heroines  of  the  earlier  novel  underwent 
innumerable  tribulations  ;  but  always  in  the  end  over- 
came adverse  circumstances  as  well  as  enemies,  and 
sat  down  in  peace,  with  their  heart's  desires  ac- 
complished. The  real  reason  for  the  novel,"  he  con- 
tinues, "the  why  and  wherefore  that  men  and  wo- 
men delight  in  the  fictitious  fortunes  of  other  men 
and  women,  is  because  something  is  given  which  sup- 
plements nature,  which  bestows  that  which  life  too 
often  denies." 

People  do  go  about  dreaming  all  sorts  of  beautiful 
possibilities,  and  do  resent  fidelity  to  nature  with  most 
unaccountable  fierceness.  One  of  the  most  intensely 
natural  pieces  of  acting  that  we  have  ever  had  in  San 
Francisco  was  Charles  Coghlan's  "  Montjoye,"  and 
even  the  most  intelligent  of  the  public  complained 
that  it  was  intensely  disagreeable.  Many  of  them 
went  to  see  the  "Jollities  "  the  other  night;  sane, 
rational,  well-educated  people,  and  laughed  till  the 
tears  coursed  down  their  cheeks  at  a  conceit  quite 
out  of  all  reason  and  possibility.  An  animated  doll ! 
True,  we  do  meet  such  things  walking  about  now 
and  then,  and,  especially  upon  the  stage,  they  are 
not  rare  ;  but  her  mechanical  ladyship  at  the  Bush- 
Street  Theatre  is  of  another  kind — a  thing  of  steels, 
and  wires,  and  springs,  and  animated  by  a  galvanic 
batttery. 

Like  all  troubadour  entertainments,  "  Jollities  "  is 
a  musical  melange,  and  perhaps  no  five  people  ever 
came  together  before  who  could  sing  so  diabolically 
as  those  five.  They  have  a  most  refreshing  inde- 
pendence of  character ;  for  each  starts  off  upon  his 
or  her  own  key,  and  never  by  any  chance 
intrenches  upon  his  neighbors.  True,  each  one 
gives  a  pleasing  variety  to  his  or  her  per- 
formance by  changing  his  or  her  own  key  at  un- 
expected moments  and  frequent  intervals  ;  but  there 
seem  to  be  enough  keys  to  go  'round,  by  frequent 
changing,  and  no  one  disturbs  the  general  dissonance. 
Where  did  they  get  their  music?  Such  a  lot  of  un- 
familiar airs  was  surely  never  strung  together  before. 
Miss  Lillian  Brown,  who  is  possibly  the  prima  donna, 
has  a  good,  sweet  voice  ;  but  probably  never  took  a 
lesson  in  her  life.  The  effect  is,  therefore,  just  a  little 
queer  when  she  improvises  shaky  cadenzas,  and  hurls 
them  across  the  footlights  with  a  naive  delight  in 
them  which  is  irresistibly  amusing.  The  ' '  Jollities  " 
people  advertise  that  they  have  played  three  hundred 
nights,  but  they  appear  like  clever  amateurs  from  a 
country  village,  who  met  one  night  at  singing  school 
and  organized  a  troubadour  company.  For  the  jeitve 
premitr-~\i  one  may  so  classify  the  tenor  in  an  or- 
ganization of  this  sort — is  a  young  man  with  a  voice 
which  would  be  a  fine  one  in  a  field,  trolling  a  farm- 


ers' lay ;  but  in  a  gas-lit  theatre,  with  an  orchestra 
to  keep  it  in  check,  a  public  to  intimidate  him,  and  a 
quartet  trying  to  sing  with  him,  it  is  as  unmanageable 
as  a  pair  of  unbroken  colts.  It  gets  away  from  him 
whenever  a  big  note  begins  to  threaten,  and  it  is  only 
by  the  kindly  efforts  of  the  prima  donna  that  it  is  re- 
stored to  his  control.  The  soubrette  sings  a  song  in 
a  tunny  little  baby  voice,  and  dances  one  step.  But 
she  is  rather  a  cheery  girl,  with  a  glimmer  of  fun 
about  her,  and  helps  to  keep  the  ball  moving;  for,  as 
in  all  jumbles  of  this  sort,  the  entire  fun  lies  in  the 
concerted  action  of  the  people.  Perhaps  there  is  too 
strong  a  flavor  of  minstrely  in  the  smashing  of  the 
fnrniture  and  the  breaking  of  the  dishes,  but  the  pub- 
lic seems  to  like  that  sort  of  thing,  and  laughs  up- 
roariously as  the  Tun  grows  fast  and  furious.  Upon 
the  whole,  not  a  bad  conceit  this  of  the  electric  doll, 
which  they  have  taken  from  the  German,  a  circum- 
stance of  which  they  make  honorable  acknowledg- 
ment, and  for  which  they  are  entitled  to  their  due  of 
credit.  Quite  the  best  member  of  the  troupe  is  the 
comedian — the  comedian  par  excellence,  so  to  speak, 
where  all  are  comedians.  Indeed,  they  are  none  of 
them  half  bad  in  that  line.  It  is  only  when 
they  begin  to  sing,  or  rather  to  sing  all  together,  that 
people  are  reminded  irresistibly  of , the  famous  lines 
"  At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell 
As  all  the  fiends  from  Heaven  that  fell 
Had  pealed  the  battle-cry  'of  hell !" 

The  comedian  proper  is  a  grotesquely  shaped  lit- 
tle man,  with  a  marked  talent  for  grotesque  dancing. 
I  remember  reading  once  in  a  minstrel  advertisement, 
"  New  songs,  new  dances,  new  walks."  A  new  walk 
seemed  a  funny  sort  of  thing  to  advertise,  but  this 
"  Johnny  Twitt,"  of  the  Jollities,  must  have  learned 
all  the  walks  that  ever  were  walked,  and  is  rather  a 
clever  pantomimist  as  well.  He  does  -not  bear  the 
amateur  marks  as  do  all  of  the  others,  excepting  old 
' '  Christopher  Twitt "  himself,  who  is  a  new  edition  of 
"  Caleb  Plummer,"  with  the  pathos  all  left  out.  In- 
deed, the  stage  is  quite  a  picture,  with  its  setting  of 
toys  and  books,  as  if  Santa  Claus  had  been  let  loose 
there  on  the  night  before  Christmas.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  the  "  Jollities  "  smacks  of  the  holiday  time 
that  people  go  and  laugh  their  heartiest  over  its  pleas- 
ant nonsense  and  its  atrocious  music 

The  Baldwin  has  had  rather  a  dull  week  of  it  with 
"French  Flats,"  and  is  relying  on  "  Michael  Stro- 
goff "  to  fill  the  red  chairs,  as  this  Russian  gentleman 
has  been  very  popular  in  America.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  new  leading  man  will  not  be  seized  with  an- 
other spasm  concerning  the  fitness  of  things,  but  will 
take  his  part,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  adapt  himself 
to  it  if  it  be  not  adapted  to  him.  No  one  in  stage 
life  has  a  right  to  be  erratic,  excepting  a  genius, 

As  for  the  minstrels,  they  have  had  nothing  but  a 
long,  delightful  succession  of  crowds,  who  roar  uninter- 
mittently  from  the  rising  of  the  curtain  till  it  goes 
down  on  the  last  of  the  torments  of  a  "  Hot  night  in 
Oakland."     How  beautiful  a  thing  is  success  ! 

Betsy  B. 

BEAUTIFUL. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  have  an  eye  for  the  beau- 
tiful— and  we  believe  they  all  have — in  cloisonne  and 
bric-a-brac,  should,  at  the  first  opportunity,  examine 
the  show-window  of  a  leading  crockery  and  fancy- 
goods  house  on  Sutter  Street,  between  Kearny  and 
Dupont.  We  ourselves  there  saw  some  elegant  speci- 
mens that  we  feel  sure  would  delight  both  connois- 
seur and  artist.  A  choice  pair  of  placques,  entitled 
"XI.  Century,"  especially  caught  our  eye,  price $300. 
These  pieces  were  decorated  by  the  celebrated  Aus- 
trian painter,  Makart,  and  would  add  splendor  to 
any  collection  made  by  those  who  desire  homes  of 
culture  and  refinement.  A  beautiful  pair  of  large 
Dresden  vases,  on  rich  ebony  pedestals,  price  $250, 
we  also  noted  in  this  collection.  The  celebrated 
White  House  set  is  here  found  duplicated,  in  single 
pieces,  decorated  in  tints  as  rich  in  their  effect  as  the 
finest  oil  paintings.  This  wonderful  group  of  statu- 
ary, bric-a-brac,  and  ornaments  of  varied  color  and 
beauty,  reminded  us  of  the  ancient  splendor  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  noting  such  a 
collection,  for  it  is  evidence  to  us  that  San  Francisco 
is  determined  to  equal,  in  the  adornment  of  her 
homes,  or  even  surpass  any  other  city  on  the  conti- 
tinent. 

—Messrs.  Edward  S.  Spear  &  Co.,  the  en- 
terprising  Auctioneers,  realizing  the  desire  which  the 
public  annually  display  at  Christmas  time  of  purchas- 
ing useful  and  fashionable  household  furniture  for 
holiday  gifts,  have  determined  on  having  a  grand 
Holiday  Auction  Sale  on  Tuesday,  December  13th, 
at  Piatt's  Hall.  The  goods  to  be  sold  consist  of  fur- 
niture and  ornaments  of  the  latest  and  most  elegant 
styles,  and  have  been  consigned  to  Messrs.  Spear  & 
Co.  from  leading  New  York  and  Paris  establish- 
ments. A  prominent  specialty  of  the  sale  will  be  the 
large  stock  of  fancy  upholstered  furniture,  compris- 
ing magnificent  drawing-room,  parlor,  library,  din- 
ing-room, and  bed-room  sets,  in  walnut,  mahogany, 
tomano,  ebony,  and  prima-vera  ;  all  of  the  latest  and 
most  fashionable  materials.  The  variety  of  fancy 
furniture  and  odd  pieces  will  be  almost  endless  ;  in- 
laid buhl  tables  and  music  racks,  gilt  reception 
chairs,  card  and  center  tables,  ebonized  easels  of  all 
sizes  and  shapes,  ladies'  cabinet  and  writing  desks, 
inlaid  with  satin-wood  in  ebony,  mahogany,  and 
walnut ;  antique  carved  reception  chairs,  and  a  great 
number  of  elegant  ornaments.  Goods  may  be  in- 
spected on  Monday  afternoon,  December  12th.  Cat- 
alogues will  be  at  the  hall  on  the  morning  of  sale. 

—The  Holidays  bring  many  pleasant  mem- 
ories,  and  there  is  for  epicures  a  treat  that  may  be 
obtained,  the  memory  of  which  remains  long  to 
those  who  experience  its  seductive  effects.  We  mean 
that  luscious  production  of  art,  the  Christmas  Cake. 
What  memories  cling  round  its  frosted,  fruited,  can- 
died summit !  its  rich  and  fragrant  depths  I  its  melt- 
ing tendencies  when  the  tongue  reaches  it !  But  lan- 
guage fails  to  describe  its  delights  when  we  remem- 
ber that  last  rich  specimen  that  graced  our  festal 
board  from  "  Swain's,"  213  Sutter  Street. 

PRANG'S  XMAS   CARDS. 
A   full  assortment   of   Prang's    Christmas,    New 
Year's,  and  Birthday   Cards,    are   now   in   the  Art 
and  Bookstores. 


—  Women  that  have  been  bedridden  for 
years  have  been  entirely  cured  of  female  weakness  by 
the  use  of  LydiaE.  Pinkham's  Vegetable  Compound. 
Send  to  Mis.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham,  233  Western  Av- 
enue, Lynn,  Mass.,  for  pamphlets. 

—  "  Liebe's  Traumerei,"  a  set  of  waltzes, 
by  Lt.  Col.  E.  A.  Belcher,  A.  D.  C,  has  just  been 
published,  and  is  for  sale  at  Gray's  Music  Store. 

—  Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


—  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Centaur  Lini-  ! 
mentshave  such  an  immense  sale,  for  they  always  re- 
lieve and  cure.  Whether  the  case  be  pain  in  the  back, 
rheumatism,  swellings,  burns,  strains,  sprains,  stiff 
joints,  or  galls,  upon  either  man  or  beast,  we  have 
seen  no  difference  in  the  result 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  Dentist,  No.  126  Kearny  St. 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Spanish    or    French     Spoken    in    Three 
months  ;  new  method.     P.  O.  box  1574. 


TJMERSON'S    STANDARD     THEA- 
J-^     TRE.  

Wm.  Emerson Manager 

EIGHTH    WEEK    OF 
j  EMERSON'S  MINSTRELS!  ! 

EVERY  EVENING  AND    SATURDAY    MATINEE, 


NEW    FIRST    PART. 

FINALE,  "REGULAR  ARMY,  OH." 


GUS  BRJNO  IN  NEW  SPECIALTIES. 


THAT  RASCAL,    BILLY. 

BY EMERSON  AND  'ALLEN. 

The  American  Great  Four  as  "The  Happy  Little  Chil- 
dren from  the  South."  TOM  SAYERS  in  new  specialties. 
EMERSON  in  his  inimitable  specialty,  "  Katty,  Kiss 
'Em."  Second  week  of  "A  HOT  NIGHT  IN  OAK- 
LAND, or  ROOFS  VS.  LEDS." 

A  Reserved  Scat  In  Oress  Circle  or  ©r- 

cbestr.i 75  Cents 

Admission,  Family  Circle 50  Cents 


7JASLTA  WA  V     HALL,     POST     ST. 
MONS.    HENRI    BESSE, 

YIOIIXIST, 

Lately   returned   from   the   Conservatoires  of    Paris    and 
Stuttgart,) 

WILL   GIVE   HIS 

FIRST  CONCERT 
On  Thursday  Evening,  Dec.  15,  1881 


He  will  be  assisted  by  the  following  artists  :  MISS  IVY 
WANDESFORDE,  Soprano;  MISS  JENNIE  LANDES- 
MAN,  Prima  Donna,  Grand  Opera,  Milan  ;  MRS.  CAR- 
MICHAEL  CARR,  Pianisre,  recently  from  London  ;  Mr. 
WALTER  B.  BARTLETT,  Baritone,  late  from  Boston; 
PROF.  JOSEPH  ROECKEL,  Accompanist. 

Admission,  (including  reserved  seat,)  $1.  Seats  may 
be  secured  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  117  Post  Street,  from 
Wednesday,  December  14th,  where  tickets  may  NOW  be 
had,  as  also  at  all  the  other  principal  Music  Stores,  and 
at  the  Hall  on  the  evening  of  the  concert 

For  further  particulars,  see  programme, 

MARCUS  M.  HENRY,  Business  Manager. 


— We  ask  attention  to  our  stock  of  Christ- 
mas  Art  goods,  including  a  complete  and  varied 
assortment  of  Cards.  Open  evenings.  Snow  &  Co., 
12  Post  street— Masonic  Temple. 

—  Oil  Painting,  Water  Colors,  Crayon, 
and  Porcelain  Painting.  Private  lessons  at  pupil's 
homes.     Box  116,  P.  O.  "A,"  City. 


NEW  BOOKS 

FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS 

King  Christmas       .       ■       .       $1  00 

Bound  Vol.  Young  People,  1SS1  3  00 

Yankee  Doodle    -       -       -       -  1  25 

Boy  Travelers.  Part  III.    -     -  3  00 

Little  Dignity    -       -       -       -  l  50 

Glad  Year  Round       -       -       -  3  50 

Our  Little  Ones  (Boards)     -  1  50 

Mabel  on  Midsummer's  Day    -  1  50 

Boys  of  '61       -        -        -       -  %  50 

Shakesperean  Tales  -       -       -  3  00 

Children's  Book       -       -       -  3  50 
KateGreenaway'sMotherGoose  1  00 

Wide  Awake       -       -       -       -  1  50 

DOXEY  &  GO. 

691    MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco, 

Nucleus   Building,     .     .     Opposite   Kearny   Street. 


CARDS. 

The  Finest  Assortment  in  the  city. 
We  have  just  issued  some  exquisite 
cards  with 

ORIGINAL     SENTIMENTS. 

JAMES  T.  WHITE  &  CO., 

23  Dupont  Street. 


GIFT  BOOKS ! 
FOREIGN  BOOKS! 


HOLIDAY  BOOKS! 


LOUIS  GREGOIRE  &  CO. 

FOREIGN,   EDUCATIONAL,    AND    SCIEN- 
TIFIC BOOKSELLERS. 

Albums,  Fine  Stationery,  Fancy  Box 

Papers. 
No.  6  POST  STREET,  (Masonic  Tem- 
ple,) above  Montgomery. 

OPEN     E  VEN  I  NGS. 


FOR 
FINE    HOLIDAY  WINES, 

J.CUNDLACH&CO. 

Cor.  Market  and  Second, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BOOKS 
BOOKS 
BOOKS 
BOOKS 


Holiday,     Gift, 
dreris  Books. 


and    Chil- 


PAYOT,    IJPHAM   &   CO. 

Wholesale  Booksellers, 

204  SANSOME  STREET,   NEAR   PINE. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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A  NEW   HOLIDAY   BOOK   FOR   BOYS. 


FjltOM    CANAL    BOY    TO    PRESIDENT; 

Or, 
THE   BOYHOOD  AND   MANHOOD  OF  JAMES 
A.  GARFIELD. 

BY    DORATIO    ALGER   JR. 

1  Vol.  lGmo.,  330  pages.  Bonml  in  Cloth  and  Gold.  Price,  $1.25. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers  and  news-dealers. 
The  trade  supplied  by 

SAMFEL  CARSON, 
Publisher  and  Wholesale  Bookseller, 
130  SITTER  STREET,  San  Francisco. 

"  I  feci  a  pro limiidc r  reverence  Tor  a  Boy  than  for  a  Man.  I  never  meet  a  Boy  without 
feeling  that  I  owe  liim  a  salute,  for  I  know  not  what  possibilities  may  be  buttoned  np 
under  his  coat."- J  AMES    A.    GARFIELD. 


James 


IS 

.  Garfield,  at  the  Age  of  16. 


HOLIDAY   CHIMES. 

"  BIDE  A  WEE  AXD  OTITEK  POEMS,"  by  Mary  J.  MacColl.  "  Bide  a  Wee  and  Other 
Poems  "  is  a  volnnie  of  verse,  simple  and  sweet,  ranch  of  it  sprightly.  If  the  senti- 
ment is  often  the  echo  or  familiar  thoughts  and  strains,  the  music  is  always  sweet 
and  pleasins  ;  bnt  in  some  charming  home  scenes  the  author  shows  a  sense  of  hnmor 
and  good  situations  which  ought,  rightly  used,  to  rank  her  a  writer  of  vers  dc  societe. 
The  little  scene  in  the  pocin  "  St.  Eluia  "  is  a  delicious  hit.  The  following  complimen- 
tary notes  have  been  received  by  the  author  : 

Tour  little  volume  is  full  of  poetic  beauty  and  deep  feeling.— Henry  >V.  Longfellow. 

"  Bide  a  Wee"  contains  a  chaste  and  graceful  collection  of  poems,  which  do  credit  to 
the  heart  and  intellect  of  the  author.— John  G.  Mliitticr. 

Your  little  book  counrmed  all  my  favorable  impressions.    I  fonnd  your  poems  truthful 

and  melodious.— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Your  book  is  a  true  book,  bright  and  beautiful.— Joaquin  Miller. 

A  very  tasteful  little  volume,  smaU  4to.  Cloth,  with  full  Gilt  Side ;  price,  $1 ;  or  Full  Gilt 
Sides  and  Edges,  $1.35.    For  sale  by  all  booksellers. 

SAMUEL   CARSON,    Publisher, 

120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Drekds  Dictionary  Blotter 

A  Nice  and  Sensible 

CHRISTMAS      PRESENT. 

A  Leather  Portfolio,  containing  a  Dictionary.  List  of  Synonyms, 
Perpetual  Calendar,  Foreign  Words  which  are  frequently  used  in 
Correspondence,  and  other  valuable  reference  matter. 

Price  in  Morocco $1  T5 

Price  in  Russia  Leather 3  50 

Price  in  Best  Russia  and  Silk  Lined       ....         G  25 
For  sale  by  all  booksellers  and  stationers. 
SAMFEL    CARSON, 

Agent  for  Pacific   Coast, 

130    SUTTER    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO. 


VILLI  DE  PARIS 


We  are  receiving  daily  direct 
from  Paris  the  very  latest  nov- 
elties in  DRY  GOODS  for  Fall 
and  Winter  wear. 

VERDIER,    MOREAU    &  CO. 

CITY   OF   PARIS. 


HOUSEKEEPERS ! 

BO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc.,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
nave  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one-half  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  against  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  20  years 


NEW  LINE  NECK-WEftH 

—WILL  BE— 

OPENED  TO-DAY, 


-BY— 


BULLOCK  &  /ONES,  105  Montgomery  St. 


RANDOLPH   &   CO. 

JEWELERS. 

Importers  and  manufacturers  of  Watches  and 
Jewelry,  Nos.  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street, 
corner  Sutter,  San  Francisco. 


BOSTON  AND  CALIFORNIA 

DRESS    REFORM, 

(Late  of  430  Sutler  Street,)  has  removed  to  326  Sutter  Street,  near  Dupont,  where  I  will  be  pleased  to  see  my  patrons, 
Worth  Under  Garments,  (specialty,)  Children's  Corset-Waists,  Cashmere  and  Merino  Union  Suits,  Shoulder-Braces. 
Hygienic  Corsets,  Hose  and  Skirt  Supports,  Emancipation  Waists  and  Suits.    (SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR.) 

MRS.  M.  II.  OBER,  Sole  Agent,  326  Sutter  Street. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

FINE    JEWELRY, 

Call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their  extensive  prep- 
arations for  the  Holiday  Trade.  We  have  added  a  rare 
and  beautiful  assortment  of  NOVELTIES,  etc.,  to  our 
already  NEW  AND  ELEGANT  Stock  of  FINE  JEWELRY, 
DIAMONDS.  PRECIOUS  STONES, WATCHES,  SILVER- 
WARE, CARRIAGE  AND  MANTEL  CLOCKS,  OPERA- 
GLASSES,  etc.,  and  offer  to  the  public  an  assortment  to 
select  from  that  can  not  be  equaled. 

We  justly  claim  to  be  the  only  ESTABLISHMENT 
in  the  CITY  where  the  PUBLIC  can  find  an  ENTIRE 
NEW  STOCK  of  the  LATEST  STYLES  AND  DESIGNS. 

It  will  prove  a  great  advantage  to  know  our  prices. 

No  trouble  to  show  goods.  Everything  marked  in 
plain  figures,  and  but  one  price. 

Store  open  evenings  from  December  1st  to  31st. 

JNO.    LEVY    &    CO., 

(Of  the  late  Finn  of  BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY,) 

118    SUTTER    STREET. 


FULL    LINE    OF 

CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR  CARDS, 

HOLIDAY  BOOKS  AND  FINE  LEATHER  GOODS. 
C.  BEACH,  107  Montgomery  Street,  Opposite  Occidental. 


HOLIDAY   BOOKS. 

M.   H.   FAY  &  CO. 

Booksellers  and  Importers, 

116     POST    STREET, 

Have  a  complete  stock  of  HOLIDAY  BOOKS,  in  all 
departments  of  literature,  in  Cloth  and  Fine  Bindings, 
many  of  which  are  not  usually  found  in  book-stores,  and 
which  we  offer  at  EXCEPTIONALLY  LOW  PRICES. 

STORE    OPEN   EVENINGS. 


THE  OLDEST  DRY-GOODS  HOUSE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

We  are  now  offering  special  bargains  in  all-wool  French  Vigones,  Scotch  Cheviots,  and  French  Plaids,  in  all  the  new  shades ;  also,  Black 
Silks  and  Satin  de  Lyon ;  Velvets  and  Plushes  in  all  colors,  and  a  large  stock  of  Shawls,  Wraps,  and  Sealskins. 

J.  W.  DAVIDSON  &  CO. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

Shaving  Song. 
Oh,  barber,  shave  me  gently. 

And  soothe  me  with  a  song 
To  the  music  of  your  razor 
.  Gliding  o'er  a  face  that's  long — 
Gliding  o'er  a  face  of  marble* 

Frisking  'neath  a  Roman  nose 
Which,  to  the  cold  weather  owing, 
Answers  to  resonant  blows. 

— Modern  Argo. 

Under  the  Almond  Tree. 
The  dog  was  out  in  the  garden, 

Under  the  almond  tree. 
All  in  the  autumn  evening 

That  brought  me  my  girl  to  see. 
I  fixed  myseif  with  a  ball-club. 

And  ere  he  could  tackle  me 
I  fractured  his  tiny  riblets, 

Under  the  almond  tree. 
He  howled  like  a  three-months'  baby. 

He  scooted  over  the  lea  ; 
"  I  am  young,"  I  said,  "  and  sturdy — 

I  played  the  bases  three." 
My  sweetheart  sat  by  the  window, 

Looking  anxiously  out  at  me  ; 
The  shattered  dog  was  howling 

Under  the  almond  tree. 
She  made  a  step  to  the  door»vay, 

She  shouted  forth  to  me  : 
"  Look  out,  the  old  man's  coming  ! 

I  prithee  homeward  flee." 
I  looked  at  his  boot  and  started, 

Like  Foxall  in  June  ran  he, 
I  went  with  the  speed  of  a  whirlwind 

Away  from  the  almond  tree. 

— Chicago  Tribune. 

A  Rhyme  of  the  Road. 
'Twas  on  a  Western  railway  train  ; 

No  Eastern  man  was  there, 
But  Westerners,  with  hearts  of  oak, 

For  blood  who  did  not  care. 
Says  Kansas  Tom  to  Texas  Jim  : 

"  I'm  starvin'  for  a  shoot," 
'  Bring  on  your  man,"  says  Prairie  Mack  ; 

"  I'll  finish  the  galoot." 
'  I  haven't  killed  a  man,"  says  Dick, 

"  No,  nary  one,  ter  night." 
Says  Jack  :  "My  weepins  ready  are, 

I'm  spilin"  for  a  fight." 
And  thus  they  tallied,  these  gallant  men, 

In  pistols  and  knives  attired  ; 
The  women  tremblingly  looked  on — 

They  feared  while  they  admired. 
But  look  !   the  door  is  bursted  in, 

In  breaks  a  motley  crew. 
Rash  fools  !  see  they  not  Texas  Jack, 

Mack,  Jim,  and  Tommy,  too? 
Ha !   'tis  a  gang  of  farmer  lads, 

They're  on  a  merry  spree  ; 
But  'woeful  luck,  why  came  they  here  ?j 

They  murdered  all  will  be. 
The  fanner  lads  walk  down  the  aisle, 

But  Mack  forgets  to  fire  ; 
And  Texas  Jack  draws  not  his  knife, 

Dick  offers  to  retire. 
'  Up  with  your  hands  !  "  the  farmers  cry ; 

Quick  Prairie  Mack  obeys ; 
Chicago  Dick  forgets  his  arms, 

For  life  bold  Thomas  prays. 
The  farmers  rob  the  helpless  fair, 

Who  make  a  sad  ado  ; 
But  heavens  !  they  rob  these  Westerners, 

And  take  their  pistols,  too  ! 

— Boston  Transcript. 


Obscure  Intimations. 
The  correspondent  who  wrote  correcting  a  para- 
graph in  last  week's  paper  about  Henry  Savile,  "  the 
Jockey,"  is  informed  that  the  writer  of  the  paragraph 
was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  a  humorous 
one.  He  has  been  handed  the  letter  of  correction, 
and  now  weeps  and  refuses  to  be  comforted. 

'■  O.  G." — We  fear  that  the  fiddle  will  fail.  It  is 
now  in  process  of  construction.  But  the  dispropor- 
tion between  type  and  cursive  is  such  that  it  inter- 
feres seriously. 

"Fair  Unknown" — Come  to  the  editorial  rooms 
for  your  letters,  and  never  more  be  contributor  of 
ours.  They  are  coming  from  the  uttermost  ends  of 
the  earth — a  Halifax  postmark  on  one  of  them. 
Whatever  you  do,  don't  marry  a  Bluenose. 

The  following  is  worthy  of  reproduction  in  its  en- 
tirety : 

Los  Angeles,  16th  November,  1881. 

Editors  Argonaut:  As  I  have  no  friend  in  your  City  I 
take  the  liberty  to  ask  if  any  of  your  subscribers  will 
kindly  tell  me  of  what  they  think  the  best  place  for  a  man 
of  yery  small  means  who  would  like  a  rather  wild  life  in  a 
country  where  there  is  no  sort  of  winter,  plenty  of  wood  & 
water  game  &  fish  &  where  land  can  be  had,  if  not  for 
the  asking  or  without,  at  a  nominal  price ;  also  the  names 
of  any  book  or  books  whieh  would  tell  me  of  the  Amazon 
country,  I  fancy  I  might  find  a  place  either  there  or  in 
Africa,  I  don't  mind  natives,  as  long  as  they  are  not  hos- 
tiles,  as  I  have  knocked  about  a  good  deal  already,  if  I 
could  have  found  something  to  do  I  would  have  staid  here 
but  not  being  known  1  don't  suppose  there  is  much  chance, 
anyway  if  you  will  let  me  know  1  will  be  much  obliged  &  if 
you  would  tell  me  what  a  really  nice  bon-bon  box  cotts  (I 
want  to  give  one  for  a  wedding-present,)  &  who  to  send  an 
order  to  for  one  1  will   be  more  obliged.     Yours   faithfully, 

If  you  put  anything  about  the  Amazon  &c  in  your  paper, 
call  me  *  Scarecrow  "  I  dont  think  any  one  uses  that  name. 

1.  You  would  find,  we  think,  in  equatorial  Africa 
plenty  of  game  and  very  little  winter  ;  also,  plenty  of 
natives.  You  could  easily  find  out  whether  they  are 
hostile  or  not  by  asking  them.  If  they  eat  you  raw, 
they  are  hostile  ;  if  cooked,  they  are  civilized. 

2.  The  Call  editor  will  tell  you  where  to  buy  a 
bon-bon  box. 

3.  You  are  dead  right,  young  man  —  the  name 
"scarecrow  "  is  entirely  original  with  you. 

4.  If  you  are  fond  of  a  "hard  life,  and  being 
knocked  about,"  and  can  not  get  as  far  as  the  Ama- 
zon, you  might  stay  at  home  and  marry  one. 

"A  Matrimonial  Mystery" — Declined. "A 

Night  with  Vasquez" — Declined. "A  Sunrise 

Fancy  "—Declined. "  A  Nevada  Picnic  " — Too 

long. "A  Fugitive" — We  don't  pay  for  poetry. 

"  A  Canticle  of  Love  " — You  are  encroaching 

too  far  into  Walt  Whitman's  unblushing  style. 

"A  Shasta  Peddler" — Manuscript  awaits  your  dis- 
posal.  "An  Ocean  Evening" — Heine  needs  a 

subtler  translator,  and  scanning  this  is  sorry  work. 
"A  Life  and  Death  Affair" — Its  extreme  hu- 
mor would  not  be  appreciated. A  number  of 

till  await  examination. 


MRS.  LY0I&  E.  PIHKHAM,  OF  LYNH,  MASS., 


LYDIA  E.    PINKHAM'S 

VESETABLE  COMPOUND. 

Is  a  Positive  Cure 

for  all  those  Painful  Complnlnts  nnd  WeokneilC* 
■o  common  to  our  best  female  population. 

It  will  cure  entirely  tbe  worst  form  of  Female  Com- 
plaints, all  ovarian  troubles,  Inflammation  and  Dlcera 
Hon,  Fining-  and  Displacements,  and  the  consequent 
Spinal  'VTeakneBa,  and  Is  particularly  adapted  to  the 
Changs  of  Life. 

It  will  dissolve  and  expel  tumors  from  the  nteraflln. 
an  early  stage  of  development.  The  tendency  to  can- 
cerous humorfltberels  checked  very  speedily  by  its  use. 

It  removes  falntness,  flatulency,  destroys  all  craving 
for  stimulants,  and  relieves  weakness  of  the  stomach. 
It  cures  Bloating,  Headaches,  Kervous  Prostration, 
General  Debility,  Sleeplessness,  Depression  and  Indi- 
gestion. 

That  feeling  of  bearing  down,  causing  pain,  weight 
and  backache,  Is  always  permanently  cured  by  Its  use. 

It  will  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  act  In 
harmony  with  the  laws  that  govern  the  female  system. 

For  the  cure  of  Kidney  Complaints  of  either  sexthia 
Compound  Is  unsurpassed. 

LYDIA  E.  FIXEHA3TS  VEGETABLE  COM- 
POUND is  prepared  at  233  and  235  Western  Avenue, 
Lynn,  Mass.  Price  3L  SiibottlesforS5.  Sent  by  mail 
in  the  form  of  pills,  also  In  the  form  of  lozenges,  on 
receipt  of  price,  SI  P*r  box  for  either.  Hrs.  Pinkham 
freelyanswers  all  letters  of  Inquiry.  Send  for  pamph- 
let.    Address  as  above.    Mention  this  Paper. 


No  family  should  be  without  LYDIA  E.  PINEHAM'3 
LIVER  PILLS.    They   cure  constipation,   biliousness^ 
and  torpidity  of  the  liver.    25  cents  per  box. 
£3"  Sold  by  all  Druggists.  "» 


^ungaii 


LAXATIVE. 


THE     BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

3fanos 

"  THE    RICHEST     OF     NATURAL 
APERIENT   WATERS." 

Baron  Liebig. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 

Dr.  Roberts,  Univ.  Coll.  Hosp., 

London,  Etigland. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassful  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 


FOR  SALE  EY 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Delos  Lake. 


Hosmer  P.  McKook 


LAKE    &.    McKOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law 

310  Pine  Street,  Booms  16, 13,  and  14, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HOTELS   AND    RESTAURANTS. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block   in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  is  the  model  hotel  of  tbe  world. 
■t  is  tire  and  earthquake -proof.  It  has  five 
elevators.  Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
The  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its 
carriage -way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the  finest 
in  the  city.  


PALACE    HOTEL  RESTAURANT. 


FIRST    CLASS    IN    ALL    RESPECTS. 


QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

jrf    for  Ladles,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     tfSTEntrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.    D.    SHARON. 


j^K?««v 


4I2to422     fg^MK^j  4I1to423 

commercial  c     v     &clay  st? 
$rancv\. 
s.e.cqr.sacramento&  sansome  st» 


NO  MYSTIFIED  SECRECY. 

^Ye  take  pride  in  telling  that  Hop  Bitters  are 
made  of  such  well  known  and  valuable  medicines 
as  Hops,  Buchu,  Mandrake  and  Dandelion,  which 
are  so  much  used,  relied  on  and  recommended  by 
the  best  physiciaus  of  all  schools,  that  no  further 
proof  of  their  value  is  needed.  These  plants  are 
compounded  under  the  most  eminent  physicians 
and  chemists,  with  the  other  valuable  remedies, 
into  the  simple,  harmless  and  powerful  curative, 
Hop  Bitters,  that  begins  to  restore,  strengthen, 
build  up  and  cure  from  the  first  dose,  and  that 
continually,  until  perfect  healtn  and  strength  is 
restored. 

pfg~  That  poor,  bed-ridden,  invalid  wife,  sister, 
mother,  or  daughter,  can  be  made  the  picture  of 
health  by  a  few  bottles  of  Hup  Bitters,  Will  you 
let  them  suffer?  Send  for  Circular  to 

HOP   BITTERS   MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Toronto,  Ont,,  or  London,  Eng. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


A 


OTICE—THE    TRADE  AND  THE 

Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side,  "Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  label,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
he  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY  &.  CO.. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 


JTREj^! 


Weight  7%'Oonce  _ 

THIS  CUT  IS  2-3  SIZE 

THE  BLUE  JACKET. 


r-platwl. 


!telecantB*TolYerin(Ue'»-or]ijIa3wellaa 
(lie  moat  perfect  and  beautiful  in  di'--i;n  and  fioish. 
It  U  made  of  the  very  lieststeol.     Tlic  barrel  and  frame  is  Tflctcl  Sit' 
with  (JoIJ-ptali-'l  (viinJtr,  IiorrSti.ct.  and  the  whole  IteauuriillycrjrraTed  and   j 
enameled,  making  a  beautiful  contrast  of  four  different  colors,      llie  cut  re 
prceenta  only  UooJ&ird*  the  actual  atse,  and  as  it  la  impossible  to  show  tbebe.11 
liful  contrast  of  Grid,  Silrer,  Blue  and  leant,  it  COD  vers  but  aellgut  Ides  of  t!ii 
handsome  weanon.     It  ta  Flmplvbeautifut  bevand  description.     It  is  the  first 

TVOKT  HAKDLE,  ENAMELED  Ai'D  ENGRAVED  BEVOLVER  ever  sold  for  less  than  $5.00,  and  lathel 
roost  remarkable  bargain  we  ever  o fTe re d  in  fl re-arms.  This  Ecvolver  ciinnot  be  made  to-day  for  twice  I 
what  we  are  ofTering  it  for,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  weahnll  be  able  to  offer  another  snch  bargain.  1 
We  have  r.,000  only;  when  these  are  sold,  no  more  can  bo  had  except  at  regular  prices.  THE  BLUE  I 
JACKET  usaa  well  known  as  any  Revolver  In  the  world,  and  the  imjwBhssIu  Hodel  Hip  Sioci  exactly  I 
II  ts  the  hand,  enabling  you  to  hold  It  firmly  and  steadily.  1 1  baa  a  fatly  rilled  turret,  positive  at  op-act  Ion  f 
holding  the  cylinder  firmly  In  place,  and  uses  the  extra-long  cartrldjre.  With  the  BLUE  JACKET  yon  C 
shoot  a  squirrel  or  partrldgo  from  the  tallcrt  tree.  We  guarantee  its  shootln?  qualities,  and  if  yon  a 
not  perfectly  satisfied  with  It  WE  WILL  REFUND  THE  MONEY  EVERY  TIME.  We  purchased  these  I 
Ecvolversatles3thanon^rourtfc  their  corf,  and  we  wish  ti  c!ve  all  who  read  this  the  benefit,  and  at  the  I 

eametlmeintrodnceonrpnbllcallon  THE   HOUSEHOLD    GUEST    MAGAZINE.     lfvoU\  

riH  send  nSS-OO.M  i  TLN   QBNTS  EXTRA   whelp  |   ..  poetage,  wo  will  mail  tbe  Magazine  cm 

■-.  ■■     '.•■     r:zriiLV!-:i:  rr.T.C  >■:  ..!l  ■  f  ,-r  .:,..-.■. --.     THE  HOUSEHOLD  GUEST  UAOAZIHBt  in- 

taina  33  quarto  pages,  with  handsome  Illustrated  Engraved  Cover,  and  is  filled  with  choice  Wastratims 

from  all  parts  of  the  irorld,     EtarUshy  the  be&t  authors ;  Poetry  :  Anecdotes  :  Sketches ;  Jttitstrated  Fashion 

Department;  useful  information;  fXatistia  :  Jniwersto  Correspondents ;  Sottsehotd  Xotes ;   The  KUehen  ; 

i   Lad  its'  Items  ;  The  Toilet  Table;  The  Garden  ;   Hit,  r!timor,&-e.     It  Is  now  In  its  fourth  year,  has  a  largo 

\  circulation,  and  the  regular  price  for  a  year's  subscript  Ion  hria  always  been  Si. SO. 

PQ  |?^T  ^Tif^  ^^f^l  I  lf  5"c,u  w'11  cnt  lbls  advertisement  ont,  show  It  to 
ritbbi  I  ^J  ¥  ^^W«  yonrfriendfl.andeelaclubofeerea  to  Join  yon, and 
fend  ns  JH.00,  with  70  cents  extra  In  stamps  to  he!n  pay  postage,  we  will  send  von  the  Revolver  and 
'  Matrsiine  free  for  your  trouble.  PLEASE  BEAR  IN  MIND  »'■»*  each  on»  In  tbe  club 
Will  also  get  the  Revolver  and  Magazine,  and  when  lull  amount  il4.7i>  i<  f  nt  with  the  clnb  order,  we 
will  put  in  a  box.  ot  cartridges  for  each  Revolver.  As  to  our  reliability,  we  refer  to  any  New  York 
Publishers  or  Merchant*.    Send  money  by  Re^i>L. 'iMd  Letter  or  Post  Offir/>  Order  at  onrrUk. 

Address,  E.  C.  RIDEOUT  &  CO.,  10  Barclay  Street,  M.  Y. 

THE  TARGET  lilQBtmtcd  here  was  made  with  the  BLUE  JACKET  at  27  vards.    Everv  shot  being  put  In  A  buil'a-eve  one  Inch 
In  diameter.       CUT   THIS    OUT,    IT   WILL    NOT    APPEAR   AGAIN. 


BUSINESS   CARDS. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  CaJ.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  asjd  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,      02    MARKET   STREET. 


GEO.    W.    PRESCOTT. 


IRVING   M.   SCOTT. 


H.  T.  SCOTT. 


UNION   IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOn  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Cor.  First  and  mission  Sts., 

P.  O.  Box,  2128.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


IRA  P.    RANKIN. 


A.    P.    BRAVTON 


PACIFIC    IRON    WORKS 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON   &  CO., 


127  to  132  First  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


QMining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills,  Engines- 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc,  etc 


JOS.  F.   FOROERER. 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvajyized    Iron    Cornices, 

Chimney  Tops  and  Iron  SkyUghts, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53    BEALE    STREET. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
ANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 


M< 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export, 

C.  AltOLI'lii:  IOW,  President. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  fiOA  I  Order  for  House 
and  Retail  1 ,  1 1  ft  I      or  Office  by 
Dealer    in  UUfIL  Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    ISO    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM  &  GO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 
304  Sansonie  Street,  near  Pine. 


C.  ADOLPHE   LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

QFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

*-^     Street 
$3T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


H.  L.  DODGE L.  H.  SWEHNEV J    E.RUGGLES. 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  im  and  116  Market,  and  n  and  n  California  Sts. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,       -  -      325  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Br  anna  n  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


HCNTIXGTOX,  HOPKIXS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 

Junction  Rush  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
54  to  5S  K  Street,  Sacramento. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPEELl- 

I*.  GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

Gil  Srcramento  Street. 


THOMAS  PRICE, 

CHEJIICAL  LABORATORY,  ASSAY 

OFFICE,  BULLION  ROOMS,  AND  ORE  FLOORS. 
594  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco. 


©/*/*  a  week  in  your  own  town.     Tcnnsand  S^  outfit  free. 
«P<«J  Address  H.  Hallett&  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C#  JP«  Ki  xt« 

Time  Schedule,  commencing  Tuesday,.  Novem- 
ber 1st,  1SJS1. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS: 


9.30  A.  M 
*>  OO  P-  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

g.OO  A.  M. 
*4-00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  11. 
♦3.30  P.  M. 
JS.OO  A.  M. 
*4.oo  P.  M. 

g.30  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

5,00  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.M. 
IO.  O  A.  M. 

3.3O  I*.  M. 

5.  JO  P.  M. 

S-OO  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  *"-  M- 
*4.00  P.  M- 

S.OO  A.  M- 

3.OO  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

9.30  A.M. 

3.00  p.  M. 
t3-3°  P-  M. 

*4-00  P.  M. 
3.30  I*-  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 

*3-3°  P.  U. 

*8.00  A.  M, 


DESTINATION. 


-Antioch  2nd  Martinez. 


-Calistoga  and  Napa. 


(  Demin  1  Express 

\  East f  Emigrant 

-El  Paso,  Texas 

(  Gait  and  )  via  Livermore 

(  Stockton  l"  via  Martinez. 

. .  lone '- 

. .  Knight's  Landing. 

"  "      (^Sundays  only) 

..Lathropand  Meiced 

..Los  Angeles  and  South 

..Livermoie  and  Niles 


. .  Madera  and  Yosenfite 

. .  Marys  ville  and  .Chico 

. .  NilesfseeaUoLivermore&Niles) 

(  Ogden  and  )  Express 

1  East )  Emigrant 

. .  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

C  Sacramento,  "j  via  Livermore. . . 
J  Colfax,   and  >-via  Beuiaa. 

(  Alta J  via  Benicia. 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers 

..San  Jose  and  Niles 


.Vallejo 


(JSundaysonly) 


.  .Virginia  City. 
..Woodland 


.  Willows  and  Williams. . 


ARRIVE 
FROM 


z-35  p-  «- 

*I0.05  A.  M. 

"12.35  P-  M- 

7.35  p.  *'- 

11-35  A.  M. 

7-35  P-  "■ 

*IO.Oj  A.  M. 
2.35  P.  M. 
6.05  A.  M. 

2-35  !>-  M- 
6-05  P.  II. 

*  12. 35  P.  M. 

6.05  P.  M- 
II.33  A.. M- 

*I2.35  P-  II. 
2-35  P-  M- 
6.05  P.  M. 
S.35  A.  SI. 
2.35  P.  .M 
7-35  P-  "■ 

4.05  P.  M. 
11.35  A.M. 

6.05  A.  M. 

7-35  P-  M- 

6.05  P.  M. 

7.35  P.  M. 
II.35  A.M. 
*6.00  A.  M. 

4.05  P.  M. 

9.35  A.  M. 

7-35  P-  M. 

2.35  p-  w. 

*  IO.05  A.  M. 
In. 35  A.M. 
*I2.35  P.  M. 

11.35  A.  -.1. 
11-35  A.  M. 
*7-35  i'-  M. 
*7-35  P-  m. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  A.  m 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden  "  at  San  Pablo 
Express  from  "  Deming  "  at  Antioch.. 


should   meet 
also,  Pacific 


FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO.    DAILY. 
To    EAST  OAK.LAXD  — *6.io,  7.30,   8.30,   9.30,    10.30, 
11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7-00,    8.10,  9.20, 
10.40,  *n.45- 
To  ALAMEDA— *t6.io,    7,00,  '17-30,  8.co,   *tS.3o,   9.00, 
t9,3o,   10.00,  11.00,    12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  M3.30,  4.00, 
*t4-30,  5.00,     t5-30  6.00,  M6.30,   "7.00,  8.10,  9.20,  10.40, 
-11.45. 
To  BERKELEY — 7.30,  S.30,  9.30,  10.30,  11.30,    1.00,  3.03 
4-00,  5.00,  6.00,  -6.30. 
.WEST  BERKELEY— *6.io,  S.oo,  10.00,   12.00,  1.30, 
3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  -6.30. 

TO   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— -5.20,  *6.oo,  6.50,  and 

on  the  24th  and  54th  minute  of  each  hour  (excepting  2.24, 

p.  M.)  from  7.24  a.  M.  to  6. 54  P.  M.,  (inclusive,)  S.oo,  9.10, 

.  *5-5°,  6.40,    7-44.    8-44 

9-44.    tO-44.     it-44.     12.44,    *-44.     2.44,    3.44,     4.44,     5.44 

6.44,  7.50,  9.00,  10.20. 
From  ALAMEDA — '5.00,   -5.40,  6.25,  7.00,  '+7.30,  8.00, 

*tS.3o,  0.00,     '19.30,  10.00,    *tio.30,  11. oo,   12.00,    1. 00, 

3.00,  *f3-30,  4.00,   "t4-3o,  5-co,  "15,3°,  6.00,  '16-30,  *7-20, 

*l7-3C,   8-30,  9.55. 
From  BERKELEY — *5-4o,  ^6.30,    7.30,   8,30.  9.30,   10.30 

11.30,   1. 00.  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY — '5.40,  '6.30,  8.00.  10.00,  12.00 

1-3°,  3-3°.  4-3o.5-3o.  *6.3°- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— '7.15,  9.15,  1 
Fron/OAKLAND— '6.15,  S.15,  10.15,  12.1 


RAILROAD   TRAVEL. 


p>RAILHO  AD.  <o  jj 

BROAD    GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT 

Commencing  Tlesdav,  November   1,   1SS1,    and   until 
FURTHER   NOTICE, 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot   (Townsend  Street,    between   Third 
and    Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


T6.50  A.  M. 
S.30  A.  M. 

I O-4O  A.  M. 

'3.3O  P.  M. 
4-3°  P-  M. 
6.30  P.  M. 

8.3O  A.  M. 
CO.  40  A.  M. 
3.3O  P.  M. 
4.30  P.  M. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 
^3-30  P.  M. 


IO.4O  A.  M. 
IO.40  A.  H. 


DESTINATION. 


.San    Mateo,  Redwood,  and  I 
Menlo  Park f 


.  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  (_ 
Principal  Way  Stations . .  l" 

, .  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.  \ 
and  Monterey { 

. .  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos 

.Watsonville,  Aptos,  Soquel,  | 
and  Santa  Cruz. J 


.Salinas,  Soledrc\  and  Way  )_ 
Stations I 


15.04 
3-37    1 
6.02  1 

40.02  1 
9.O5  i 
6.4O    i 

3-37    l 
6.02   1 

hI0.O2  j 
9.O5   4 

6.02    I 
^10.02   , 

6.02    1 


"Sundays  excepted. 

^Sportsmen's  special  train,  Sundays  only. 


Stage  connections  are  made  daily  with  the  10.40  A.  M. 
train,  except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  con- 
nect with,  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &.  Tkt.  Agt. 

SS~  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  q.  ^o  a.  m. 


insurance. 


BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN 

Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Limited. 

Capital  Subscribed S3.000.000 

Capital  Paid  Ep 1,000,000 

Cash  Reserve  Fond  (in  addition  to  capital)  1,031,741 


Pacific  Department 
LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insnrance  Company, 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Capital 81,500,000 

CasU  Assets 1,826,943 


MOTT'S 
NEW  YORK  CIDER 


MannHtclnrcil  by  g.  K.  A  J.  C.  Molt  at  their 
Mills  in  Madison  Comity,  If.  ¥.,  being  Pnre.Ap- 
plc  -Inice.  contains  plenty  of  natural  fruit  acid 
and  ju»l  i-miuiiii  spirit  to  be  tonic,  and  is  par- 
ticularly recoinnicnded  for  its  well  known  ac- 
tion out  lie  f.iveraud  Stomach.  A  glassful  taken 
before  or  during  meals  «  ill  do  more  for  im- 
paired digestion  than  any  medicines.  It  is  not 
intoxicating,  and  is  at  all  limes  a  pleasant  fam- 
ily beverage  or  tipple  at  the  bar.    Try  it. 

Tor  sale  by  all  first-class  grocers  and  ivine- 
dealers. 

TITCOMB  &  CO., 

Sole  Agents,  No.  •-')).".  Sacramento  Street,    S.  F. 


Ail  trains  r 
excepted. 


i  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 


"Omciai  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

General  Sup't, 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen,  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


WILLIAMS,     DDIOXD    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,   Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacitic  Steam  Navigation  Co. ;  The  Cunavd 
Royal  Mail  6.  i,  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited ;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


A 


S.   &    G.  GUMP, 

5S1   and  583  Market  Street,  S.  F., 

Manufacturers  of 

Mirrors,  Cornices.  Ilardwood  Mantles,  Picture 

Frames,  and  Bric-a-Brac. 

IMPORTERS  of  GOUPIL'S  ENGRAVINGS,  CHRO- 
MOS,  PHOTOGRAPHS,  ETC. 


L.  D.  Latimer. 


Wm.  W.  Mokrow 


LATIMER   &.   MORROW, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

Rooiiis  75,  *G,  ami  "  Nevada  Block, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


w- 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

'HOLESALE   AND    RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port 'Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Cl>ampagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  5"  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S..  F. 


J.  M.  Bl  FF5XGTOX, 

MINING     SECRETARY. 

309  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery,  second 

floor,  over  jEtna  Insurance  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


TUBER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

JMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

•      GROCERS.  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


REMOVAL 


JOHN    MIDDLETOJf, 

(Successor  to  Middleton  &:  Farnsworth), 

COAL    DEALER, 

Has  Keraovetl  to 

10    POST    STREET. 


Apolh 


mans 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  "WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"  L'Eau  de  Tabic  des  Reims." 

Le  Gaulois  de  Paris. 
ANNUAL  SALE,  9  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  GrMin.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OP    IMITATIONS. 

FOR   SALE    BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


C"  P.  SHEFFIELD.  N.  W    5FAUXD1NG.  J.   PATTERSON 


I 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17  and  10  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco* 


MANCHESTER 
Fire   Insurance  Company, 

OF  MANCHESTER. 

Capital §5,000,000 

tasll  Assets 1, 28S,367 

CO. 


BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE     & 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

31G  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


s; 


i^fip  A  WEEK.    ?i2  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly 
ni  outfit  free.    Address  Tkle  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE.  COMPANY  OF  CALA 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


BANKING. 


7 'HE  NEVADA   BANK 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up Ssfioofioo 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 


Agency  at  New  York. 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


7 


HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,ooo,ock 

Wi lliam  Alvore President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 


ACEXTS— Xew  York,  Agmcy  of  the  Bant  ol 
California  ;  Boston,  Trcmont  National  Bank  t 
Chicago,  I  11  i. in  National  Bank ;  St.  Louis.  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank :  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand ;  London,  N.  H.  Bothsehild  <t 
Sons  :  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
■LJ-  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  1S80 JQi,io6  34 

PRESIDENT. J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R   STORY 


/ 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE   CO., 

of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUE  EX  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  Capital S37,092,;50 

Aggregate  Assets 41,S!M>.933 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE   BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Ofnce,  S.  E.  Comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


C.    J.     HUTCHINSON.  H.    K.    MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Z.  P.  Clark,  J.  C.  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


ASSESSMENTS   AND  DIVIDENDS. 


0 


REGULAR  DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

FFICE  OF  TH~E~STANDARD  CON- 

solidated  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1881. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
above  named  Company,  held  this  day,  dividend  No.  35, 
of  Seventy-five  cents  per  share  was  declared,  payable  on 
Monday,  December  12,  iSSi,  at  the  office  in  this  city,  or 
at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company  in  New  York. 
WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 
Office — Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


0 


EXTRA  DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

FFICE  OF  THE  STANDARD  CON- 

solidated  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1881.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  above-named  Company,  held  this  day,  an  Extra  divi- 
dend, No.  36,  of  Seventy-five  Cents  (75c)  per  share  was 
declared,  payable  on  Monday,  December  12.  1S81,  at  the 
office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
pany in  New  York. 

WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 
Office— Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco.  California 


RUBBER  HOSE 

GARDEN    HOSE 

Of  all  grades  and  sizes, 

THE  VERY  CHEAPEST  AND  VERY  BEST 

THE   CELEBRATED 

MALTESE    CROSS  HOSE, 

For  Garden  purposes  and  Fire  Departments. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

Gntta  Percha  and  Rubber  M'f  g  Co. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  Manager, 
Corner  First  and  Market  si-.,  San  Francisco 


GOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED  the 
Author.     A   new   and   great    Medical 
Work,  warranted  the  best  and  cheap* 
est,  Indispensable  to  every  man,  enti- 
tled   "The   Science  of   Life,  or  Self- 
Pieservation ;"    bound    in    the    finest 
French  muslin,  embossed,  full  gilt,  300 
pp.,   contains  beautiful  steel   engrav- 
ings, 125  prescriptions,  price  only  $1.25 
sent  by  mail  ;  illustrated  sample  6  cts. 
lT\TfiTirr~  "JTIVPr'T'P  Send  now.     Address  Peabody  Medi- 
OUW     InloLU-cal  Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  H.  Parker 
Ne.J+  Bulnnch  street,  Boston. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Gotebery,  Christiana, 
Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hae,  Yokohama. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


P 


•ACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail  for 
YOKOHAMA   A_\D    t.<)\  (,kO\(„     CITY    OF  TO^ 
KIO,  January  7th,  at  2  p.  m. 
Excursion  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  Special  Rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  Panama,  COLIMA,  De- 
cember 19th,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  taking  freight  and  passen- 
gers to  MAZATLAN,  SAN  BLAS,  MANZANILLO, 
and  ACAPULCO,  and  via  Acapulco  to  Lower  Mexican 
and  Central  American  ports,  calling  at  SAN  JOSE  DE 
GUATEMALA  and  LA  LIBERTAD  to  land  passengers 
and  mails. 

Fare  lo  Xew  York— Cabin,  $139;  Steerage,  $65s 

Tickets  to  and  from  Europe  by  any  line  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  rates  ;  also,  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports. 

For  lioNOLI  1.1  .  AiUvliMl.  and  SYDNEY', 
ZEALAND1A,  December  17th,  at  2  p.  m.,  or  on  arrival 
of  the  English  mails.  Ten  Dollars  additional  is  charged 
for  upper  cabin  passage.  Round-the-world- trip  tickets,  via 
New  Zealand  and  Australia,  $650. 

Tickets  must  be  purchased  at  least  one  hour  before  time 
of  sailing.  For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner 
First  and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,     OCEANIC,      BELGIC. 


December 6th. 

February 25th. 

May 20th. 

August 12th. 

November. . .  .4th. 


December 

March 14th. 

June 6th. 

August 29th. 

November.  ...21st. 


January....s6th. 

April 19th. 

July nth. 

September.  .30th 
December..  23d. 


Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  *de 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streei 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Genl  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


U ACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  Eureka  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO.  SANTA  EAREARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt  Bay,  November  5th,  13th,  21st,  29th,  and  every  eighth 
day  thereafter. 

ForPOINl  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  November 
7th,  21st,  December  5th,  19th,  and  every  second  Monday 
thereafter. 

Ticket  Office,  No,  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street! 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN   FURS 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

iS  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

JSSAVERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


s% 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


E.H.  McDonald, 

President, 

Sau  Francisco, 
em. 


.UstaBlisheB. 

1863. 

CapifcaiStoak 
Sl.000.000.00 
'Surplus  459,233.03 


pacific  BH.-A.nxrojBr.. 

433  California  St..  Sun  Francisco. 

GEO.  P.  DORXIN Manager 

WM.  SEXTON Ass't  Manager 

City     Pepartmont, 
2IG  Sansomo  fsfrcer. 

VAN  TASSEL.  TOY  fc  CO AtrentB 


NO.  12  TYLER  STREET,  S.  F 


These  Pianos  are  all  three-stringed,  with  ivory  keys  ;  no 
imitation. 


JAMES  C.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

No.  635  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 
IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 


1 


turnery.  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods  Toilet  Articles,-  etc. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers     in     Gents*    Furnishing    Goods, 

415    MONTGOMERY   STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco. 


r\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
December  6,  1881. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  24)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (25c.)  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Thursday,  Dec.  15,  1881,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  19,  328  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  be  closed  on 
December  10,  1S81,  at  3  P.  M.      JOSEPH  NASH,  Sec. 


compound  oxygen; 

NEW  TREATMENT  BY  INHALA-' 
tion,  for  Consumption,  Astbma, 
Bronchitis,  ©yw^epsia,  Catarrh, 
Headache,  Debility,  Rheuma- 
tism, Nt'iiralcia,  and  all  Chronic 
and  NerTOUN  DiNordrrs.  Prepared  by 
DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN,  Philadelphia,, 
Pa.  Package  contains  all  directions,  and  is 
easily  sent  by  exprcsa,  ready  for  USE  AT 
HOME.  H.  E.  MATHEWS,  Forwarding 
Agent,  606  Montgomery  street,  San  Fran-. 
Cisco,  Cal.  '  J8S"  bend  for  Free  Pamphlets.  , 


For  CLEANING  and  POLISHING 


.  /-.  -iV 


[LUSTR05 


Silverware, 

Nickel  Plate 

on  Stoves. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &.  CO. 

110  to  US  Battery  Street. 


Brass 

and 
^  -  Coppenvare. 


RUPTURE 


Cured.  Qreatost  Invention 

oftheage.  PIERCe&Son 
704  Sac  St.,  San  Fran.  Call 


Ski  Vfi  Si*^ft  per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5  free. 
«p*J  IV  «J5/wV  Address  Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


DRINK 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  GO. 


#K 


Invite  their  customers  and  the  public  in  general  to  visit 
their  establishment,  where-  an  extensive  stock  ol  ele- 
gant goods  can  be  seen.  Our  collection  includes  the 
largest  variety  of  the  latest  NOVELTIES  in  JEWELRY, 
DIAMOND  WORK,  WATCHES,  FRENCH  CLOCKS, 
SILVERWARE,  and  especially  in  FINE  FANCY 
PRECIOUS  STONES  and  PEARLS,  which  we  ofier  at 
such  low  prices  as  to  defy  any  competition. 

An  examination  of  our  stock  will  not  incur  any  obligation 
to  purchase. 

LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

(Successors  to  BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY,) 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


HOLIDAY  COOPS. 

We  have  just  received  Elegant  Silks  and  Satins.  Striped  Moire,  Satin 
and   Corded   Stripes,   Satin  and  Watered  Stripes,   Brocades, 
Black  and  Colored  Velvets,  Plushes,  Satin  de  Lyons. 
Satin  Marveleau,  Rhadeines,   Surah  Silks 
and  Satins,  all  of  the  finest  quali- 
ties and  newest  styles. 


RUSSIA   LEATHER  GOODS. 

Purses,  Card-Cases,  Bill-Books,  Letter-Cases,  Bags,  Toilet-Cases,  Fancy 
Articles,     imported    expressly    for    the     HOLIDAY     TRADE. 


FOSTER   KID   GLOVES. 

We]  have  now  in   stock    660    dozen  real  Foster  Hid   Gloves,   and  are 
prepared  to  fill  orders  for  these  popular  Gloves. 


DOANE  &  HENSHELWOOD. 

132  KEARNY  STREET.  THURLOW  BLOCK. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF    BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  of  the  present 
time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private. 

II.Ll  STitn  i:i>  CATALOGUES  mailed  Co  any  address. 

WOODWORTH,  SCHELL    &    CO., 


Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


M. 


MUSICAL  BOXES. 

J.  PAILLARD  <Sr°  CO.,  23  Dupont  Street,  Sau  Francisco,  Manufacture? s  and 
Importers.     A.  E.  JUILLERAT,  Exclusive  Agent,     Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


OZAWA'S  CREAT  EXHIBITION  PICTURE, 

(Exhibited  at  the  last  Tokio  Exhibition ;  a  novelty 
of  Japanese  High  Art  and  applied  figures,  in  silk, 
6  feet  x  4  feet  «  incites.)  THE  PRIZE  CREPE  PIC- 
TURE of  last  year's  Exhibition,  and  GREAT  PORCE- 
LAIN TEMPLE  LANTERN,  (the  first  ever  brought  to 
this  country,)  on  exhibitiou  this  month  at 


22  GEARY  STREET. 

Also,  the  finest  sale  collection  of  Satsuma  and  Imari 
in  the  city,  together  with  an  enormous  stock  of  Jap- 
anese, Chinese,  and  other  Oriental  wares.    See  them 
in  the  evening  when  they  are  lighted  up  by  the  Electric  Light. 


PRANG'S  AND  LOWELL'S  CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 


FALK'S  MILWAUKEE 


Kohler  &  Chase, 


SAN  FKANCISCO  AHD  OAKLANB 

DECKER 

PIANOS 

FISCHER 

PIANOS 

Low  Prices  by  Installments. 


COTTON  HOSE. 


"  RED   CROSS,"  (Single-Fly,* 

"  PARAGON,"  (Donble-Ply,) 

"  EUREKA,"  <Tlirec-Ply,) 

FIRE  AND  GARDEN  HOSE. 

(It I  BBEH-LI\  ED.) 

Prepared  mildew-proof,  and  superior  to  the  best  Rubber 
Hose  for  durability  and  strength.  CAN  BE  PUT  AWAY 
FOR  YEARS,  AND  THE  STRENGTH  NOT  IM- 
PAIRED. Makes  the  best  deck-hose  for  steamers  in  the 
world.     Also, 

RUBBER    LINED    AND     TNLINED 

LINEN    HOSE. 

B3T  Samples  Sent  on  AppElcation. 

W.  T.  Y.  SCHENCK, 

Agent  for  Pacific  Coast,  3G  California   Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SOUTHWEST  CORNER    OF   BUSK, 

*-*  PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons    Apply  from  3  to  5  or  1  to  S  P.  m. 


J.  H.  TOBIN, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

114  MONTGOMERY  ST., 
Under  Occidental  Hotel, 

San  Francisco. 


Fall  and  Winter  Styles  in  Large  Va- 
riety now  On  Hand. 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


MULLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental    Hotel. 
Specialty  Thirty -two  Tears. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order,    its- Two  Hours  Notice. 

jgsa^    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision 
ouehlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

11G  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block,  SAN   FRANCISCO 


/ 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

■IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 


Liquor    Dealers,    322-324    FRONT    STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BEER 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  IX.     NO.  25. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,   DECEMBER   //,    1881. 


PRICE,   TEN  CENTS. 


HEMMED   IN    BY    FIRE. 


The  Thrilling  Experience  of  a  Cripple  in  a  Burning  Theatre, 


What  a  feast  that  was  tor  me  !  For  five  years  I  had  been 
confined  to  my  arm-chair  by  paralysis.  Occasionally  I 
would  be  carried  down  to  an  open  carriage,  and  taken  to 
ride  for  an  hour  or  two  through  the  city,  or  on  the  roads  of 
the  neighboring  country.  My  legs — well,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity to  speak  of  them  ;  one  of  my  arms  was  still  able  to 
move,  and,  thanks  to  it,  I  could  still  eat  alone.  But  my 
eyes  were  good,  and  my  hearing  acute.  When  I  was  vexed 
and  peevish,  there  was  an  infallible  means  of  pacifying  me, 
which  my  relatives  never  failed  to  employ.  They  played  for 
me  some  favorite  old  operatic  air,  or  some  new  harmony  of 
surpassing  excellence,  and,  like  King  Saul,  I  recovered  my 
serenity. 

One  day,  when  the  time  was  extremely  dull,  and  I  had 
been  painfully  excited  by  an  alarming  crisis,  I  fancied  that  1 
would  regain  complete  calmness  if  X  could  hear  an  opera. 
My  friends  remonstrated,  but  I  insisted — in  fact,  I  was  im- 
perious— and  they  yielded.  My  nephew  hastened  to  the  thea- 
tre. I  cannot  tell  how  happy  I  was — I  was  going  to  be  filled 
with  music,  good  music.  By  an  unexpected  chance  they 
played  "  Le  Prophete,"  one  of  the  works  that  I  had  always 
preferred.  At  last  the  hour  came.  My  little  niece,  a  bru- 
nette of  sixteen,  was  to  accompany  me.  Two  strong  men 
carried  me  in  my  chair.  Fortunately,  we  did  not  live  very 
far  from  the  theatre.  On  the  way  people  regarded  me  witn 
pity  ;  the  neighbors  saluted  me  with  an  air  of  commisera- 
tion, and  seemed  to  think,  "  Would  it  not  be  better  to  leave 
that  poor  man  at  home  ? " 

But  I  saw  nothing,  heard  nothing ;  I  was  absorbed  in  my 
childish  joy.  I  was  conveyed  into  the  vestibule  of  the  the- 
atre— my  nephew  had  thoughtlessly  secured  a  seat  in  the 
first  circle.  No  matter,  my  two  bearers  installed  me 
there,  me  and  my  arm-chair.  I  was  directly  in  the  cen- 
tre, just  opposite  the  stage,  and  I  saw  admirably  all  the 
theatre,  from  the  pit  and  the  orchestra  chairs  to  the  boxes  of 
the  fourth  circle,  that  legendary  place  where  you  are  not  in- 
commoded by  the  chandelier — you  see  over  it.  I  remained 
alone  with  my  niece,  who  was  as  much  enchanted  as  I  was. 
But  we  had  arrived  too  soon.  In  my  eagerness  I  had  not 
thought  of  the  interminable  half-hour  which  precedes  the  ris- 
ing of  the  curtain.  My  little  Jeanne,  who  had  not  been  to 
the  theatre  three  times  in  her  life,  was  not  tired,  not  she. 
The  going  and  coming  of  the  spectators,  the  bustle  in  the 
auditorium,  which  was  filling  up,  the  toilets,  more  or  less  ele- 
gant, in  the  balcony  or  in  the  boxes — all  amused  her.  The 
opera-glasses,  directed  at  her  pretty  little  face,  insolently 
sometimes,  or  at  my  decrepitude,  caused  her  new  sensations 
of  pleasure,  regret,  or  anger.  At  last  we  heard  the  scraping 
of  the  instruments  being  tuned,  which  seemed  to  me  an  ex- 
quisite melody.  The  three  regulation  bells  were  struck  be- 
hind the  curtain,  and  the  short  overture  to  Meyerbeer's 
opera  was  very  well  executed.  My  heart  thrilled  with 
joy.  They  played  the  first  act.  I  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  enjoyed  in  my  life  happiness  so  complete,  so 
sweet,  so  heavenly.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  acts  were 
rendered  in  a  manner  that  I  thought  perfect.  I  was  insensi- 
ble to  everything  but  my  happiness.  During  the  intermis- 
sions, even,  my  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  curtam  or  on  the  or- 
chestra. Then  1  noticed  between  two  violoncellos  an  odd 
little  creature,  in  whom  I  felt  unaccountably  interested.  He 
was  a  poor,  miserable  fellow,  excessively  and  shockingly  de- 
formed— a  hump  on  his  chest,  a  hump  on  his  back,  his  legb 
twisted,  and  his  arms  very  long  ;  but  yet  he  was  not  disagree- 
able to  the  sight.  He  had  the  sickly  hue  which  is  common 
with  hunchbacks,  but  his  features  were  quite  regular. 
When  he  played,  during  the  representation,  all  his  body 
moved,  writhed,  and  appeared  to  wrap  itself  around  the 
violoncello  in  a  fantastic  and  loving  manner;  forming  a  sin- 
gular contrast,  his  face  assumed  a  serious  and  almost  aus- 
tere expression,  and  the  light  of  enthusiasm  illumined  his 
eyes.  I  saw  all  this  through  my  opera-glass,  and  com- 
menced to  form  plans  for  the  benefit  of  the  curious  fellow. 
Loving  music  very  much,  I  intended  to  become  the  friend  of 
this  little  creature,  who  might  come  to  my  house  sometimes 
and  make  his  wonderful  instrument  wail.  Already  I  imag- 
ined myself  very  happy.  He  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  art,  I 
did  not  doubt.  What  more  could  one  ask?  I  mused  in 
silence  until  the  moment  when  "  Jean  of  Leyde  "  thinks  that 
he  should  reveal  to  his  accomplices  that  they  must  die  with 
him.  Then  a  white  smoke  rose  on  the  scene  through  the 
cracks  in  the  floor.  It  excited  no  attention,  and  was  only 
slightly  thicker  than  the  smoke  usually  employed  ;  but  sud- 
denly there  was  an  explosion,  and  a  flash  that  dimmed  the 
lights  in  the  auditorium ;  then  all  the  dancers  rushed  toward 
the  wings  ;  the  tenor  lifted  his  white  robe  and  literally  took 
flight,  and  all. the  other  singers  and  choristers  disappeared, 
one  after  another. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  demanded  some  of  the  audi- 
ence, already  inclined  lo  be  alarmed. 

Here,  a  young  woman  appeared  on  the  stage,  running. 
The  most  frightful  terror  was  expressed  in  her  face.  Her 
eyes  protruded  from  her  head.  She  seemed  to  be  searching 
for  something  with  the  haste  of  madness. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  cried  the  people,  breathless,  and 
no  longer  doubling  the  truth. 


The  poor  girl,  distracted,  sprang  into  the  orchestra,  scream- 
ing in  a  choking  voice  : 

"  Fire ! " 

The  audience  started  with  one  bound.  Oh,  I  remember 
all  as  if  it  were  still  passing  before  my  eyes.  The  musicians 
stopped  suddenly,  but  not  all  together,  for  some  random 
notes  broke  forth,  here  and  there,  on  the  air.  Frantic  with 
fear,  they  rushed  toward  the  door  of  the  orchestra,  but  only 
two  or  three  went  out.  They  quickly  returned.  The  retreat 
was  cut  off.  They  must  escape  by  the  auditorium.  Need  I 
say  that  all  this  occurred  with  magical  rapidity  ? 

The  auditorium  !  Ah,  there  everything  was  frightful, 
horrible,  inconceivable  !  It  was  a  battle-field.  At  first  I 
did  not  appreciate  the  danger,  and  then  I  trembled 
and  shook  with  an  unnatural  fear.  Alone  with  Jeanne — 
alone  with  that  child  who  could  do  nothing  for  me, 
and  who  remained  calm,  without  a  thought,  without  a 
movement — I  realized  that  I  must  remain  where  I  was,  with- 
out being  able  to  stir,  at  the  mercy  of  the  fire,  which  would 
slowly  advance  to  lick  me,  to  burn  me  alive,  to  consume  me. 
Nevertheless,  I  did  not  lose  my  presence  ot  mind.  No. 
Even  now  1  am  astonished  at  the  coolness  which  took  pos- 
session of  me,  and  to  which,  however,  I  was  not  accustomed. 

"Quick!  "  said  I  to  little  Jeanne;  "fly,  my  child,  and 
hasten  to  find  some  one  who  will  take  me  away,  if  there  is 
time." 

A  young  man  who,  without  doubt,  had  noticed  my  niece, 
and  who  was  not  panic-stricken,  hurried  toward  her. 

"  Come,  little  one,"  said  he  to  the  child.  Without  cere- 
mony he  pulled  her  along  by  the  hand. 

"  But  my  uncle,  my  uncle  !"  cried  the  little  girl. 

"Oh,  let  him  come!"  sharply  answered  two  or  three 
voices  from  the  crowd  who  were  crushing  themselves  with- 
out mercy  at  the  too  narrow  door.  They  left  me  there. 
During  this  time  the  struggle  was  desperate  in  the  orches- 
tra-chairs, stalls  and  pit.  There  were  only  four  doors, 
each  three  feet  wide,  for  this  torrent  that  wanted  to  rush 
out  in  two  seconds.  The  terrified  people  used  all  their 
efforts  to  reach  these  doors.  Each  wished  to  pass  those 
who  were  in  advance.  They  pushed,  cried,  shrieked  and 
fought  with  fury.  Two  strong  men  braced  themselves  back 
to  back  near  an  opening  that  they  intended  to  pass  before 
anyone  else,  and,  during  that  time,  no  one,  neither  they  nor 
the  others,  could  escape.  Behind  them  were  sobs,  maledic- 
tions, and  imprecations,  and  the  crowd  pushed  with  blind 
fury.  I  saw  some  young  men,  who  already  felt  the  heat  of 
the  flames,  jump  on  the  seats  and  then  on  the  shoulders  of 
those  nearer  the  door.  Thus  they  crawled  along  on  their 
fellow- sufferers,  whose  heads  bent  under  the  weight  of  their 
bodies,  hanging  on  to  the  hair  and  clothes  of  all  alike,  driv- 
ing their  nails  into  the  flesh  of  the  shoulders  of  women  and 
the  faces  of  men.  In  one  place  the  human  mass,  by  whom 
they  expected  to  be  carried  out,  opened,  and  they  fell  heavily 
between  two  benches,  where  they  were  trampled  upon  and 
crushed  carelessly,  pitilessly,  remorselessly. 

Meanwhile,  the  fire  had  spread.  The  scenery  was  burn- 
ing. The  flames  were  very  rapidly  approaching  the  audito- 
rium. The  heat  had  become  more  intense.  I  was  perspir- 
ing freely,  but  it  was  more  from  fear  than  from  heat.  Al- 
ready the  spectacle  was  sublime — sublime  and  grand.  In 
spite  of  the  dreadful  anguish  which  chilled  my  heart,  wrung 
my  breast,  and  numbed  my  brain,  I  found — yes,  I  found 
something  violently  gay  in  those  enormous  tongues  of  fire, 
frisking  before  me,  and  caressing  the  front  of  the  stage.  The 
joy  of  the  scourge  overwhelmed  me,  awed  me.  I  saw  that  I 
was  lost.  My  marrow  froze  at  the  thought  of  being  burned 
alive  without  possible  resistance.  It  was  the  incarnation 
of  horror  driven  beyond  its  limits  ;  and,  nevertheless,  there 
lurked  in  my  brain  a  painful  persistence  in  seeking  out  that 
laughing  flame.  At  the  doors  the  contest  was  becoming 
more  violent,  more  compact,  more  frantic.  As  the  fire  in- 
creased and  the  smoke  thickened,  the  excitement  of  those 
who  were  still  within  assumed  the  proportions  of  complete 
frenzy.  Oh,  woe  to  the  weak  !  Woe  to  the  kind  !  Woe 
to  all  those  who  had  not  yet  consented  to  become  ferocious 
beasts  !  There  were  children,  little  children,  who  cried, 
while  their  mothers,  pale,  torn,  scratched,  and  bloody,  begged 
the  men  to  be  charitable,  to  be  human.  Ah,  yes,  human. 
But  that  was  not  the  question.  Not  to  be  roasted  in  that 
furnace — that  was  all. 

I  saw  a  great  demon,  with  the  enormous  beak  of  a  bird  of 
prey,  his  eyes  distended  with  fear,  stretch  out  his  hand — an 
immense  hand,  the  sight  of  which  is  still  before  me.  He 
seized  by  the  shoulders  a  young  woman  in  front  of  him,  and 
dragged  her  backward,  so  as  to  gain  her  place,  at  least. 
The  contracted  fingers  of  that  giant  hand  were  driven  into 
her  flesh,  and  bruised  and  scratched  it.  But  she  resisted 
madly,  fighting  with  all  her  strength,  and  trying  in  her  turn 
to  plunge  her  nails  into  the  face  of  the  cruel  man.  Hor- 
rible deed  !  That  miserable  wretch  leaned  his  two  hands 
on  the  poor  woman,  bore  down  heavily  until  she  fell  between 
two  chairs,  and  then  passed  over  her  with  a  howl  of  triumph. 
That  dastard  I  knew  by  sight.  He  was  regarded  in  society 
as  a  polished  gentleman.  Ferhaps  he  was  acquainted  with 
his  victim.  Ferhaps  he  had  danced  with  her  in  the  salons 
of  the  city  the  preceding  winter.  However,  he  had 
not  the  benefit  of  his  horrible  selfishness  ;  for,  having 
reached  the  door,  he  was  thrown  so  violently  against  the 
wall  that,  being  unconscious,  he  also  fell.  Suddenly  a  fire- 
man  appeared.     Why  had   he  come?     I   called  out.     He 


heard  me.  He  looked  at  me,  seeming  to  ask  what  I  was 
doing  there,  and  disappeared.  I  supposed  he  was  coming 
to  my  rescue.  Not  at  all.  Little  by  little,  however,  the  the- 
atre emptied.  Some  of  those  who  preserved  their  cool- 
ness— there  were  not  many — and  who  had  waited  until  the 
last,  still  had  the  courage  to  draw  into  the  corridor  the  van- 
quished in  the  combat  on  whom  the  crowd  had  trampled. 
Among  them  many  were  mortally  wounded.  It  was  time. 
The  fire  had  reached  the  orchestra.  There  everything 
showed  the  panic  in  which  the  musicians  had  fled.  The 
stands  were  overturned  ;  violins,  hautboys,  flutes,  clarionets, 
lay  on  the  floor.  Scarcely  any  one  had  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  take  away  his  instrument.  On  some  of  the  stands 
still  erect,  and  on  that  of  the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  there 
were  scores  and  sheets  of  music  already  scorching.  The 
smoke,  quite  thick  from  the  first,  was  drawn  toward  the  roof 
by  some  phenomenon  of  ventilation  which  I  cannot  explain. 
The  sheets  of  music  curled  slowly  ;  the  heat  was  becoming 
intolerable,  and  a  violin  string  broke  from  the  effect  of  the 
fire.  That  sound  of  the  dying  instrument  was  heart  rending 
in  its  sadness.  The  centre  of  the  fire  increased.  Soon  all 
the  harp-strings  snapped,  one  after  another.  This  admira- 
ble, exquisite  instrument  seemed  to  sing  its  death-song  in 
that  agony,  which  sounded  like  the  death-rattle,  but  it  was 
harmonious  still.  A  melody  flew  away  into  the  flame  with 
its  soul,  After  the  harp,  the  strong  strings  of  the  bass-viol 
broke  with  a  sharp  sound,  like  the  reports  of  a  revolver. 
Finally,  from  the  corner  to  the  right,  an  explosion  was  heard, 
then  another,  then  a  third,  These  were  the  kettle-drums 
and  the  bfg  drum,  the  heads  of  which  had  burst  from  the 
pressure  of  the  overheated  air. 

At  this  moment  I  saw  something  which  terrified  me. 
A  head  rose  in  the  door  of  the  parquet  to  the  left.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  child's  head.  I  did  not  distinguish  well,  as 
the  smoke  had  regained  its  intensity,  and  commenced  to 
blind  me.  However,  I  still  saw,  but  as  if  through  a  cloud. 
There  was  something  like  curiosity  mixed  with  astonish- 
ing resolution  in  the  movements  of  that  head.  Soon  the 
whole  body  had  entered.  What  could  that  unhappy  child  be 
doing  there,  and  what  idea  had  entered  his  brain?  He 
turned  his  head  toward  the  orchestra,  and  remained  motion- 
less. Suddenly  he  took  two  steps  forward,  and  I  screamed. 
It  was  not  a  child.  It  was  the  hunchback,  the  little,  de- 
formed musician,  my  friend  of  a  moment  ago,  the  friend  that 
I  should  never  know,  for  certainly  I  was  going  to  die.  What 
did  he  want,  and  what  had  brought  him  back?  Deliberately, 
but  with  many  windings,  he  walked  toward  the  orchestra.  A 
volume  of  fire  stopped  him.  He  recoiled,  but  appeared  not 
to  renounce  some  mad  project  that  he  had  doubtless 
formed.  Seizing  a  favorable  moment,  he  darted  forward. 
He  reached  the  first  row  of  orchestra  chairs,  and  running, 
his  arms  covering  his  face  to  protect  it,  he  approached  his 
place  among  the  musicians.  I  divined  his  purpose,  his  de-  ■ 
sire.  Like  every  one  else,  at  the  first  danger  the  poor  hunch- 
back had  saved  himself,  but,  after  reflection,  he  re- 
turned to  seek  his  friend,  his  companion — his  violoncello, 
which  had,  undoubtedly,  consoled  him  in  many  misfortunes, 
in  many  sorrows,  in  many  afflictions.  Yes,  that  was  it.  1 
saw  him  take  the  instrument  in  both  hands,  and  try  to  lift  it 
over  the  railing  wjiich  separates  the  orchestra  from  the 
parquet.  What  folly!  The  fire  had  commenced  to  rage,  and  1 
did  not  understand  how  this  unfortunate  could  remain  one 
minute  without  being  asphyxiated  or  mortally  burned.  1 
trembled  violently  with  anxiety.  Involuntarily,  and  in  a  ter- 
rible voice,  I  roared  : 

"  Go  away  !  Go  away  !  You  are  tempting  Providence  ! 
Miserable  wretch,  begone  !  begone  !  " 

Probably  he  did  not  hear  me,  as  he  continued  his  efforts 
to  save  his  instrument.  The  more  I  screamed,  the  more  ex- 
cited he  became.  Columns  of  fire  dipped  down  into  his  face. 
The  fire  spread  all  around  him.  He  stood  on  a  chair,  and 
then  placing  one  foot  on  the  separating  railing,  dragged  his 
violoncello.     I  called  out  to  him  again  :    "  You  are  mad  ! " 

I  almost  forgot  my  own  situation  in  the  excitement  of  this 
hunchback's  insane  act.  Poor  little  creature,  so  brave, 
and  who  must  have  been  good  and  intelligent,  and  to  whom 
I  had  never  spoken.  I  see  him  still  there,  before  my  eyes, 
standing  on  that  chair,  and  making  those  great  efforts.  Then, 
all  at  once,  he  seemed  to  succeed.  The  violoncello,  finally 
extricated  from  the  chairs  whichencumberedit,  moved  toward 
him,  when,  nearly  at  the  same  instant,  all  the  violins  and 
violoncellos,  the  light  wood  of  which  had  become  over- heated, 
burst  into  a  blaze  simultaneously.  That  of  the  hunchback 
caught  with  the  others.  It  was  terrible.  A  bright  flame 
shot  up  to  a  great  height.  The  little  fellow  immediately  re- 
laxed his  grasp,  tottered,  and  fell  forward  headlong  into  the 
orchestra,  and  upon  his  burning  instrument.  For  some  sec- 
onds I  gasped  and  stretched  out  my  arm — my  one  arm — to 
the  place  where  1  had  seen  that  strange  and  sombre  figure 
rise,  lighted  by  the  excessive  glare  oi  the  conflagration.  I 
saw  him,  still  moving  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  extending 
his  blackened  arms,  and  then  sink  into  the  glowing  coals. 
The  instruments  seemed  to  burn  more  joyfully  than  ever, 
the  wanton  flames  dancing  around  them.  They  twisted  while 
scorching  and  blazing,  and  seemed  to  perform  a  frightful 
symphony  of  which  I  alone,  perhaps  of  all  the  world,  can 
tell  the  power  and  the  horror.     I  wanted  very  much  to  see 

if  the  hunchback But  what  folly  to  hope  that  he  could 

save  himself.     Besides,  I  could  see  no  more,  the  smoke  was 
so  thick. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


The  flames  became  more  violent.  It  was  like  a  furnace. 
The  cornices,  and  other  projecting  parts  of  the  front  of  the 
stage,  kindled  rapidly  now.  I  could  scarcely  distinguish  any- 
thing more.  The  smoke  blinded  and  choked  me.  My  time 
had  come.  I  was  going  to  die.  There  are  terrors  before 
which  the  bravest  recoil  and  cease  to  be  calm.  Death  by 
fire  is  one  of  these  terrors.  Nevertheless,  I  was  nailed  to 
my  chair.  The  enemy  advanced  slowly  and  steadily.  Had 
I  lost  all  hope  of  being  saved  ?  No,  I  must  admit  I  had  not. 
Oh,  how  singularly  .bright  and  tenacious  is  that  luminary, 
hope,  which  cheers  the  depths  of  men's  hearts  !  Yes,  I 
hoped  still.  My  hopes  were  carefully  built  on  the  death  of 
the  poor  hunchback.  Since  he  had  been  able  to  return  for 
his  instrument,  others  would  be  able  to  enter  in  search  of 
me,  and  carry  me  out.  And,  then,  there  was  the  fireman  of 
whom  I  had  caught  a  glimpse  ;  I  believed  that  he  was  think- 
ing of  me,  and  of  nothing  but  me.     Ah  !    Hope  ! 

While  I  was  building  these  imaginary7  castles,  the  reality — 
that  is  to  say  the  fire — was  steadily  progressing.  By  degrees 
the  wainscoting  was  kindled.  The  velvet  of  the  chairs  made 
a  thick  smoke.  That  smoke  enveloped  me,  and  entered  my 
eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  made  me  cough.  Occasionally  a 
current  of  air  swept  it  away,  and  I  breathed  and  became 
visible  as  the  one  awful,  immovable  victim  of  an  inevitable 
catastrophe.  Then,  like  an  immense  wave,  another  volume 
of  smoke  engulfed  and  stifled  me.  One  might  have  sworn 
that  an  evil  spirit  wished  to  thoroughly  enjoy  the  suffering 
to  which  I  was  a  prey  by  cruelly  prolonging  it  to  satiety. 
Thus  did  the  negro  kings  in  the  centre  of  Africa  drown  their 
enemies  by  plunging  their  heads  in  water  and  withdrawing 
them  alternately  until  they  died,  after  many  hours  of  torture. 
In  a  short  time  it  was  not  the  smoke  only  that  surrounded 
me.  Although  the  fire  had  not  yet  reached  the  woodwork  of 
my  box,  the  heat  was  so  violent  that  I  began  to  feel  my  blood 
boiling  in  my  veins  and  in  my  brain.  The  sensation  of  burn- 
ing became  terribly  appreciable.  I  knew  from  my  condition 
that  I  would  not  be  able  to  retain  consciousness  much  more 
than  two  minutes  longer.  The  fire  was  raging.  The  sweat 
ran  from  my  forehead  and  temples  down  my  cheeks  and 
beard.  All  my  body  was  deluged.  I  wanted  to  place  my 
hand  on  the  varnished  leather  support  of  the  box.  I  drew  it 
back  quickly.     That  was  blazing. 

A  brand,  detached  from  I  don't  know  where,  described 
a  curve  through  the  auditorium,  and  fell  into  the  box  next 
me.  My  resignation  could  not  withstand  that.  Decidedly 
I  did  not  want  to  die.  Save  me  !  Save  me  !  I  had  no 
other  wish,  no  other  desire. 

Save  me  !  But  how?  It  was  too  late  for  me  to  attempt  to 
save  myself.  Save  me!  Oh,  yes,  save  me!  I  wished  it,  I 
wished  it,  I  wished  it.  Oh,  how  quickly  I  abandoned  my 
resignation  !  It  was  not  so  difficult  as  I  had  thought.  After 
all,  I  still  had  one  arm  not  wholly  useless,  the  strength  of 
which,  tripled  by  fear,  had  become  greater.  By  expertly 
throwing  myself  backward,  and  assisting  myself  by  catching 
hold  of  every  object,  perhaps  I  would  be  able  to  drag  myself 
by  jerks  into  the  corridor.  Once  there  it  would  be  a  respite. 
Alter  a  few  seconds  of  rest,  I  could  continue  my  way  to  the 
staircase,  where  certainly  some  one  would  see  me  from  the 
outside.  Yes,  I  thought  all  that;  but  I  did  nothing,  and  my 
lifeless  body  remained  motionless,  while  in  my  brain  there 
was  a  nervous  excitement  which  I  felt  was  turning  me 
crazy.  The  merciless  heat  still  increased.  Then  I  was 
possessed  of  a  rage  which  must  have  been  fearful  — 
my  eyes  bloodshot,  my  mouth  contracted,  my  hair  and  beard 
bristling.  I  shook  my  arm — my  useless  arm — and  uttered  one 
of  those  cries  which  are  a  paroxysm,  and  with  the  force  of 
which  it  seems  the  lungs  must  burst. 

But  my  fury1,  my  heart-rending  cries,  my  frantic  gestures 
were  all  in  vain.  No  one  came.  Still  I  did  nothing.  I 
was  nailed  there.  Imagine  an  unfortunate  creature  tied  to 
a  'stake,  and  slowly  reached  by  a  fire  intended  for  him. 
Well,  then,  my  suffering  was  more  terrible  and  more  abomina- 

able,  as  I  was  not  tied,  as  I  could  easily  be  saved,  as — as 

Oh  !  but  I  did  not  want  to  be  burned  by  inches  before  being 
consumed.  It  seemed  to  me  that  my  flesh  was  commencing 
to  curl  up  under  the  effect  of  the  intense  heat  which  sur- 
rounded me.  I  saw  nothing  more,  I  heard  nothing  more 
except  the  dreadful  roar  of  the  triumphant  conflagration  in 
that  immense  cage  of  a  theatre.  My  beard  was  scorching, 
and  commencing  to  burn.  I  felt  an  itching  sensation  in  my 
face,  on  my  neck,  and  at  the  roots  of  my  hair.  Now  I  made 
a  great  effort  and  moved  in  myr  chair.  . 

"  There  is  still  time,"  thought  I. 

I  determined  to  rise  and  walk. 

"  Perhaps,"  I  said,  again,  "  this  dreadful  state  that  I  am  in, 
this  profuse  sweat,  and  all  that  I  have  experienced,  have 
given  to  my  body  and  legs  the  strength  which  they  have 
lost." 

Almost  convinced  of  the  possibility  of  this  miracle,  I  put 
my  feet  on  the  floor,  and  tried.  After  inclining  my  body  for- 
ward, I  made  a  sudden  movement.  My  eyes  flashed.  I  be- 
lieved I  was  going  to  walk.  It  was  only  for  a  moment.  No, 
no  ;  my  legs  were  not  willing.  They  remained  reluctantly 
paralyzed.  My  excitement  again  became  violent.  I  tried 
once  more.  I  thought  of  that  mute  son  of  Crcesus  suddenly 
regaining  his  speech  at  the  sight  of  his  father's  life  being 
menaced  by  a  soldier  who  did  not  know  him.  Why  could 
not  the  same  effect  be  produced  for  me  in  a  danger  more 
urgent,  more  horrible?  Once  more.  No,  no,  no.  Now  I 
felt  only  that  I  was  dying.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  en- 
dure one  degree  of  heat  more.  It  was  over,  all  over.  The 
agony  was  commencing  to  be  unbearable.  I  thought  no 
more,  I  felt  no  more.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  staggered. 
Before  my  eyes  a  blinding  light ;  around  me,  everywhere, 
above  me,  below  me,  the  fire.  I  remained  passive  ;  perhaps 
I  fell.     I  know  nothing  more.     I  was  abandoned. 

****** 

Eight  hours  afterward,  I  found  myself  in  bed  again.  My 
little  niece,  in  running  for  help,  had  fallen,  and  was  severely 
wounded  on  the  head.  She  had  been  carried  away  fainting, 
and  it  was  only  after  recovering  her  senses  that  she  was  able 
to  speak.  Two  men  were  dispatched  to  my  rescue,  and 
drew  me  from  the  furnace  just  as  I  became  unconscious. — 
Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French  of  C ami  He 
Dedans. 

A  Western  newspaper  meekly  expresses 'the  hope  that  if 
Guiteau  can  not  be  hanged  for  murdering  the  President,  he 
may  at  least  be  fined  for  carrying  a  concealed  weapon. 


THE  WESTERN  HUMORISTS. 


Growing    Old. 

WTiat  can  be  sadder  than  to  feel  the  chill  autumn  of  life 
coming  on  when  the  shady  side  of  the  valley  has  been 
reached,  and  the  eye  is  turned  backward  toward  the  green 
and  sunlit  fields  which  exist  in  memory  alone.  How  sadly 
settles  down  upon  the  human  heart  the  sorrowful  truth  that 
the  brightest  and  best  of  existence  has  fled.  The  tear  will 
unbidden  start  as  we  think  of  those  years  replete  with  glad- 
ness now  gone  forever — those  clear  delightful  years  before 
we  trod  the  rough  and  rugged  road  of  experience,  and  bit  off 
more  than  we  could  masticate.  We  call  to  mind  how  the 
cold  clammy  truth  was  revealed  to  us  at  one  time,  that  in 
gathering  the  full-blown  roses  of  life,  too  oft  we  gather  also 
the  feverish  and  irritable  bumble-bee  nestling  in  its  petals. 
How  freshly  now  comes  back  to  us  the  memory  of  that 
bright  autumnal  day  when  the  sky  was  one  vast  sea  of 
golden  billows — that  day  when  we  made  some  scientific  ex- 
periments with  what  is  called  three-card  monte,  and  went 
home  without  our  overcoat.  We  were  making  an  t estimate 
last  evening  of  the  value  of  a  few  items  of  experience  which 
we  now  have  on  hand,  and  among  the  more  valuable  ones 
we  will  name  the  following  :  Cost  of  experiments  with 
mixed  drinks,  $2,000.  Expense  of  calling  a  large,  healthy 
man  a  liar,  $50.  Experience  with  ostensibly  disabled  hor- 
nets, $375.  Cost  of  winning  the  love  and  confidence  of  an 
orphan  mule,  $500.  Little  lessons  in  investigating  different 
games  of  chance,  with  a  view  to  making  them  a  business, 
$2,500.  Experiments  with  watermelons,  guarded  by  irrita- 
ble bulldogs,  $525.  Cost  of  unavailing  efforts  to  prevent 
baldness,  $783.20.  Expense  of  personal  investigation  of  lot- 
teries, $939.26.  Actual  cost  of  obtaining  thirteen  dollars' 
worth  of  fame,  which  is  now  for  sale  at  the  above  price,  and 
still  in  good  working  order,  though  slightly  tarnished, 
$17,380. — Nye's  Boomerang. 


The  Treacherous  Reporter. 

"  Do  you  love  me,  Reginald?" 

The  supper  given  by  Stuyvesant  McGuire  in  honor  of  the 
nineteenth  birthday  of  his  only  child,  was  over,  and  the  spa- 
cious parlors  were  lined  with  the  younger  portion  of  the  as- 
semblage. Reginald  Mulcahey  and  Aphrodite  McGuire  had 
been  gliding  through  the  soft,  sensuous  measures  of  a  Strauss 
waltz,  and,  as  the  music  ceased,  they  had  strolled  into  the 
dimly  lighted  conservatory,  where,  as  they  sat  with  clasped 
hands,  her  pure  sweet  face  looking  lovingly  into  his,  the 
question  with  which  our  story  opens  had  been  asked. 

"Do  I  love  you,  my  little  one?"  responded  Reginald. 
"Your  heart,  that  unerring  and  ever-vigilant  monitor  of  the 
soul,  must  tell  you,  in  words  far  plainer  than  any  utterance 
of  mine,  that  without  the  inspiration  of  your  love  my  life 
would  be  as  dreary  and  aimless  as  the  editorials  in  a  Cleve- 
land paper,  and  the  days  drift  wearily  by  without  one  gleam 
of  light  to  brighten  the  dreary  horizon  of  my  existence.  You 
surely  can  not  but  know,Aphrodite,  that  before  I  knew  you  I 
was  a  wild,  reckless  man,  and  when  your  love  burst  upon  my 
sin-seared  soul  a  sweet  joy  stole  over  my  being.  With  your 
bright  face  as  a  beacon  light,  my  course  shall  be  as  unswerv- 
ing as  that  of  the  majestic  and  eternal  sun,  whose  fervid  rays 
are  even  now  kissing  the  limpid  waters  of  the  Pacific." 

"  Say  no  more,"  interrupted  Aphrodite  ;  "  I  believe  you 
fully." 

******* 

An  hour  later  Reginald  has  just  finished  a  polka  with  Ju- 
liet Mahaffey,  and  is  standing  near  the  conservatory,  when 
the  sound  of  voices  reaches  his  ear.  Glancing  carelessly 
into  the  conservatory  he  sees  Adelbert  Kelly  leaning  over 
Aphrodite  McGuire.  Adelbert  is  speaking  very  earnestly, 
and  as  Reginald  listens  he  hears  him  say  : 

"  Your  heart,  that  unerring  and  ever-vigilant  monitor  of 
the  soul,  must  tell  you,  in  words  far  plainer  than  any  utterance 
of  mine,  that  without  the  inspiration  of  your  love  my  life 
would  be* as  dreary  and  aimless  as  the  editorials  in  a  Cleve- 
land paper,  and  the  days  drift  wearily  by  without  one  gleam 
of  light  to  brighten  the  dreary  horizon  of  my  existence.  You 
surely-  can  not  but " 

"  Curses  on  that  reporter  ! "  said  Reginald,  in  hoarse,  pas- 
sionate tones  ;  "  he  has  sold  us  both  the  same  speech." — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

A  Colorado  Primer. 

I. — Daisy  is  crying.  Poor  little  Girl,  we  are  Sorry  for  her. 
James  has  hit  her  in  the  eye  with  a  Domick.  Fie  on  James 
to  Do  so,  and  fie  on  Daisy  not  to  Hit  him  back.  Will  Daisy 
pray  for  James  to-night?  No.  She  will  Pull  the  Slats  from 
his  Bed,  so  he  will  Fall  and  Break  his  Arm  on  the  Floor. 
That  will  be  Right,  will  it  not,  children  ? 

II. — This  is  a  Diamond  Pin.  The  Editor  won  it  at  a 
Church  Fair.  There  were  Ten  Chances  at  Ten  Cents  a 
Chance.  The  Editor  Mortgaged  his  Paper,  and  Took  one 
Chance.  The  Pin  is  worth  seven  hundred  Dollars.  Editors 
like  Diamonds.  Sometimes  they  Wear  them  in  their  Shirts, 
but  Generally  in  their  Minds. 

III. — Who  is  this  Ferocious  looking  Man?  He  is  Fore- 
man in  a  Printing  office.  He  gets  Paid  for  Throwing  Men 
Down  Stairs  when  they  Come  to  Lick  the  Editor,  and  for 
Putting  wrong  Dates  at  the  Head  of  the  paper.  He  can  Pi 
more  type  in  fifteen  Minutes  than  Seven  Printers  can  Set 
up  in  Two  weeks.  He  loves  to  ask  the  Editor  for  Copyr. 
If  it  Were  not  for  Him,  the  Paper  would  Look  pretty  Well 
every7  Morning.  Everything  would  be  Fat,  and  more  of  the 
Live  Ads  would  be  Left  out. 

IV. — Here  we  have  a  Joke  and  a  Man.  The  Joke  is  very 
Old.  It  is  Bald  and  Toothless.  It  must  Be  about  one 
Thousand  years  Old.  The  Man  wears  a  Big  Diamond  and 
a  Shiny  plug  Hat.  He  is  a  Negro  Minstrel.  Go  and  give 
the  Old,  Old  Joke  to  him,  and  he  will  Take  care  of  it  Ten- 
derly. It  is  his  Business.  He  gets  Forty  dollars  a  week  for  it. 

V. — Here  we  have  a  Business  Manager.  He  is  Blowing 
About  the  Circulation  of  the  Paper.  He  is  Saying  the  Pa- 
per has  Entered  upon  an  Era  of  Unprecedented  Prosperity. 
In  a  Minute  He  will  Go  up  Stairs  and  Chide  the  Editor  for 
Leaving  the  Gas  Burning  while  he  Went  out  for  a  Drink  of 
Water,  and  He  will  dock  a  Reporter  four  Dollars  because  a 
Subscriber  has  Licked  him,  and  he  can  not  Work.  Little 
Children,  if  we  Believed  Business  Managers  Went  to  Heaven, 
we  would  Give  up  our  Pew  in  Church. — Denver  Tribune. 


SAN  FRANCISCO   FASHIONS. 


The  bonnet  question  has  at  last  become  settled,  and  the 
two  extremes  have  been  decided  upon,  although  there  is  a 
very  pretty  medium  between  the  "  Mother  Hubbard"  and 
the  "Marie  Stuart."  The  latest  favorites  for  material  are 
plush,  watered  silk,  and  feathers,  an  entire  bonnet  or  hat 
being  composed  of  the  latter.  When  made  of  feathers,  the 
bonnets  are  small  and  close  to  the  head  ;  but  feather  tur- 
bans, which  recently  have  made  their  appearance,  are  losing 
the  favor  it  was  once  thought  they  would  secure,  owing,  per- 
haps, to  the  coarse  style  of  feathers  which  were  used  in 
making  them.  They  are  now  only  made  of  the  most  delicate 
and  choice  varieties  from  the  breast  of  some  rare  bird,  and 
are  laid  over  the  entire  frame  of  the  small  ra^Wer-shape, 
with,  probably,  a  bird  perched  on  one  side,  or  else  two  heads 
crossed  near  the  top.  The  brim  is  lined  with  plush  or 
watered  satin,  in  shades  to  harmonize  with  the  predominant 
hues  of  the  feathers.  This  shape  of  bonnet  may  be  worn 
with  or  without  strings.  The  handsomest  street  hats  for  the 
morning  are  of  beaver  or  felt,  in  all  the  new  shades  of  red, 
from  garnet  down  to  the  delicate  shade  called  "  shrimp  pink." 
The  taste  for  gay  plumes  and  tips  has  so  increased  that 
sometimes  the  bonnet  is  entirely  hidden  by  them.  For  re- 
ceptions the  loveliest  shades  of  plush  are  seen,  principally 
of  red,  although  there  is  quite  a  novelty  in  the  pattern  of  anew 
plush  which  is  called  the  "  Leopard,"  which  is  marked  like  a 
leopard-skin.  The  "Tiger"  is  another  innovation.  In  one 
establishment  I  saw  quite  a  variety  of  hats  and  bonnets 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  plush  and  watered  silk.  Many  of 
the  hats  were  wireless — rather  a  novelty — and  formed  espe- 
cially for  traveling.  They  are  called  the  "jamed"  or 
"  shough  '■'  hat,  and  are  of  the  finest  and  softest  of  plushes. 
Flowers  for  bonnets  have  been  laid  aside  for  a  season,  or,  if 
seen  at  all,  are  composed  of  chenille  and  velvet,  or  of  fine 
feathers  tipped  with  gold  or  silver  tinsel,  which  are  gener- 
ally for  evening  wear  on  small-shaped  bonnets.  Plwnes  de 
coq  are  also  very  fashionable.  The  "  Mother  Shipton  "  hats, 
of  dark  garnet  felt,  with  a  tall  crown  and  wide  brim,  are 
chosen  by  the  younger  ladies.  Puffing  is  in  vogue  for  hats, 
and,  when  of  shaded  plush  or  velvet,  produces  rather  a  novel 
effect ;  as  do  also  the  nodding  ostrich -feather  tips,  especially 
when  of  the  red  shades.  A  bonnet  which  I  saw  last  week  at 
a  reception,  was.  of  cream-tinted  plush.  The  brim  was  lined 
with  shrimp-pink  watered  silk,  and  nodding  ostrich  tips  of 
white,  ending  with  shrimp-pink.  The  wearer's  eyes  and  hair 
were  of  the  blackest  hue.  With  black  hats,  plush  is  used  in 
preference  to  velvet,  which  is  now  not  considered  rich  enough. 
Pomponette  plush  is  considered  the  most  fashionable  for  the 
trimming.  Black  tips  are  mostly  used,  with  a  few  rows  of 
jet-faceted  beads  on  the  inside  of  the  brim,  with  strings  of 
moire  or  plush  ribbon.  If  there  is  a  bow  on  the  outside, 
the  strings  match  it.  In  a  leading  establishment  I  saw  a 
fine  display  of  nun's  vailing,  of  the  most  delicate  tints,  which 
are  to  be  mixed  with  satins  and  silks  for  young  ladies'  even- 
ing toilets.  This  store  first  secured  the  satins  and  silks,  and, 
sending  on  samples  of  them,  had  the  vailing  made  to  order. 
New  laces  are  beginning  to  claim  much  attention.  One  hand- 
some fichu  was  of  tinted  silk  confection,  embroidered  in  the 
same  shade  with  silk  floss,  the  edge  being  heavily  worked, 
and  the  centre  in  good-sized  dots  ;  price,  twenty  dollars. 
Chantilly-dotted  net  is  much  used  for  fichus.  The  Russian 
lace  is  quite  a  novelty.  It  resembles  in  pattern  the  well- 
known  honrton,  and  in  texture  the  torchon.  I  saw  a  large 
Pompadour-shaped  collar  and  cuffs  of  it,  marked  at  thirty 
dollars.  Then  there  is  the  "  Mauresque  Brussels "  lace, 
which  now  comes  from  two  to  seven  and  eight  inches  in 
width — the  widest  being  principally  used  when  a  tablier 
front  to  a  toilet  is  composed  of  lace  flounces.  The  narrower 
is  used  for  the  waist  and  sleeves.  The  "  Aurillac  "  is  another 
introduction.  It  is  a  light  Spanish  lace,  low-priced,  and 
more  used  for  neglige'e.  The  real  Spanish  lace  fichus  are 
shown  in"  various  styles  and  qualities,  at  prices  ranging 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  These 
come  in  both  black  and  white.  The  round  pelerine 
cape,  which  falls  below  the  shoulders,  comes  mostly  in 
duchesse  lace.  The  Mother  Hubbard  cape  is  shirred  over 
the  shoulders,  and  looks  as  if  it  might  once  have  been  a 
scarf.  It  finishes  at  the  neck  with  a  standing  ruffle  of  lace 
to  correspond,  with  ribbons  passed  in  and  out  and  tied  in 
the  front.  There  are  many  novelties  in  lingerie.  There  is  a 
new  silk  lace  known  as  the  "  Medicis."  It  is  worn  in  quaint 
striped  designs,  and  is  intended  for  capes.  The  stripes  pass 
around  the  neck  and  shoulders.  This  material  is  also  shirred. 
The  Barcelona  is  still  much  in  favor,  as  is  also  the  Carrick 
Macross,  which  was  so  much  affected  last  summer.  This 
latter-named  is  also  known  as  the  Irish  point  lace.  Valen- 
ciennes lace  is  never  forgotten,  although  it  is  more  apt  to  find 
its  way  into  the  children's  wardrobe  than  elsewhere.  Orien- 
tal lace — just  now  beginning  to  claim  such  a  prominent  posi- 
tion— is  the  new  darned  lace,  with  the  long  stitches  resem- 
bling the  South  Kensington  work.  It  is  very  effective  when 
made  on  soft,  creamy  white  net,  and  is  a  good  trimming  for 
mull,  gauzes,  and  even  surah  silk.  Another  style  of  fichu 
shown  me  last  week  was  a  sort  of  crimped  silk  gauze,  with 
Japanese  designs  pressed  upon  it.  These  came  in  all  of  the 
newest  shades,  such  as  pale-blue,  lemon,  shrimp-pink,  and 
white.  They  range  in  price  from  ten  up  to  twenty-five  dol- 
lars. For  the  house,  large  colored  handkerchiefs  are  much 
worn.  They  are  generally  of  "  Dolly  Varden  "  muslin,  with 
a  plain,  wide  hem.  Scarfs  are  also  much  sought  after,  and 
are  often  found  three  yards  wide,  and  of  every  material,  from 
gauze  to  figured  silk,  and  fringed  at  the  ends. 
San  Francisco,  December,  1SS1.  Helena. 


Bishoprics  are  multiplying  in  England.  Within  three 
y-ears  Truro  and  Liverpool  have  been  created,  and  now  the 
funds  are  rapidly  flowing  in  for  a  see  of  Newcastle.  The 
Duke  of  Northumberland  has  given  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
A  capital  sum  to  yield  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year  is  re- 
quired by  the  government  before  the  see  is  created. 


The  emperor  of  Germany  is  about  to  build  a  palace  in 
Strasburg,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  seven  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  William,  says  the  Chicago  Tribune,  must  have 
been  playing  three  aces  with  better  luck  than  usual  this 
year. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


LETTERS  FROM  A  CONVENT. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


My  Dearest  Little  Gracie  :  If  an  earthquake  or 
whirlwind  had  been  here,  the  convent  could  not  be  more  de- 
moralized than  it  is  to-day.  The  nuns  are  sad-eyed  and 
gloomy,  and  the  girls  are  bursting  with  the  desire  to  "talk 
it  all  over,"  and  every  conversation  is  interrupted  almost 
before  it  is  begun.  But  I  shall  relieve  my  mind  by  telling 
you  the  whole  story — and  I  guess  nobody  knows  anything 
more  about  it  than  I  do — and  that  really  isn't  a  great  deal. 
But  to  begin  :  Sister  St.  Henri  is  gone ;  she  left  yesterday, 
and  is  married  !  And  who  do  you  think  is  her  husband  ?  But 
you  must  be  dying  of  curiosity,  so  I  will  tell  you — Father 
Bernard,  the  handsome  priest.  Yesterday  at  two  o'clock  I 
was  coming  back  from  the  "  Day  School,"-  through  the  front 
garden,  when  I  met  Sister  St.  Henri  just  in  front  of  the  gate, 
and  Father  Bernard  was  talking  with  her.  She  called  me, 
"  Laura  !  Laura  ! "  and  I  walked  over  to  her  quite  slowly, 
thinking  I  was  to  be  taken  to  task  far  some  misdeed,  and 
Father  Bernard,  in  an  excited  manner,  whispered  some- 
thing, and  put  his  hand  on  the  garden  door,  as  if  going  out. 
She  looked  very  pale,  but  quite  calm  and  collected,  and 
said  to  me  :  "  Laura,  you  will  please  remain  here  until  Sister 
Margaret  (the  porteress)  returns.  When  she  comes,  give 
her  this,"  handing  me  her  long  rosary,  which  she  took  from 
her  waist,  "  and  say  to  her  that  Clara  Van  Wych  is  gone." 
Then  she  stooped  and  kissed  me,  and  said  :  "  Good-bye, 
my  little  one,"  and  turned  away,  and  walked  through  the 
gate,  and  got  into  a  carriage  standing  outside.  Father  Ber- 
nard stepped  in  after  her,  and  they  drove  off,  while  I  stood 
staring  after  them,  forgetting  to  shut  the  gate,  and  with  the 
rosary  trailing  in  the  gravel  beside  me,  until  Sister  Margaret 
shook  me  by  the  shoulder  back  into  every-day  life  again, 
and  poured  a  torrent  of  French  scolding  into  my  ears.  At 
last  I  succeeded  in  making  her  understand  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  she  in  a  great  excitement  bundled  me  over  to 
Superior's  room.  In  five  minutes  more  every  nun  about  the 
place,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  in  the  room,  and  I  could  think, 
as  they  made  me  tell  the  story,  of  nothing  but  a  lot  of  crows 
cawing  over  a  disputed  morsel  of  flesh.  I  was  cross-exam- 
ined until  I  had  told  my  little  piece  of  information  some 
five  hundred  times  or  so;  and  finally  I  was  dismissed — 
not  to  school,  where  I  was  dying  to  go  and  tell  the  girls  all 
the  excitement— but  to  the  sisters'  garden,  alone,  to  pass  the 
afternoon  with  a  book.  Of  course  they  could  not  keep  the 
news  from  the  girls  anyway,  and  finally  they  let  me  go  back 
to  them,  after  half  the  evening  was  gone,  and  just  as 
"  prayers "  were  rung  I  marched  into  the  study-hall  with 
every  eye  upon  me.  I  sat  quietly  down  in  a  corner,  and 
tried  to  think  of  something  else,  but  I  could  see  nothing  but 
the  white  face  and  determined  air  of  Sister  St.  Henri,  as  she 
said  "  good-bye,"  and  I  was  filled  with  wonder  and  curiosity 
to  know  what  had  become  of  her,  and  what  she  was  going  to 
do.  I  did  not  get  a  chance  to  speak  to  Mollie  or  Beatrix, 
but  I  wrote  a  little  note  telling  the  news,  and  slipped 
it  into  Beatrix's  hand  as  I  passed  her  on  my  way 
out  of  the  study-hall,  and  if  I  did  not  get  a  chance  to  speak 
for  a  week  I  wanted  them  to  know  why.  The  next  day  Su- 
perior sent  for  Mrs.  Wagner  and  asked  her  to  take  me  out 
for  a  few  days,  until  the  fuss  quieted  down,  and  so  I  would 
not  be  subjected  to  the  questions  of  the  girls.  So  here  I 
am,  writing  all  this  from  Mrs.  Wagner's  lonely  sitting-room, 
and  calling,  just  in  the  next  room,  are  Mr.  Bernard  Forrest 
and  his  wife,  who,  a  week  ago,  was  Sister  St.  Louis  Henri  of 
the  convent,  and  I  am  just  going  in  to  see  them.  *  *  * 
Oh,  Gracie,  she  did  look  too  lovely  for  anything,  with  a  long 
brown  silk  dress  on,  elegantly  made,  and  a  lovely  brown 
bonnet  with  beautiful  feathers,  and  her  hair  all  curled 
around  her  pretty  face,  and  the  daintiest  little  boots,  and 
lovely  long  cream-colored  gloves.  She  looked  so  different 
from  what  she  did  in  the  ugly,  straight,  black  serge  dress  at 
the  convent,  and  that  hideous  black  bonnet.  She  looked  so 
happy,  and  her  husband  was  so  proud  of  her,  it  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  look  at  them.  She  talked  to  me  so  kindly,  and  told 
me  she  was  going  to  start  immediately  for  New  York,  where 
they  are  to  live.  His  family  is  quite  influential  there,  and  he 
is  going  to  practice  law.  She  said  she  wanted  to  see  me 
before  she  went  away,  and  thank  me  for  being  her  little 
helper  from  imprisonment  and  misery  to  liberty  and  happi- 
ness, though  I  can't  see  that  I  did  anything  beyond  look  at 
her  in  a  dazed  and  half-crazy  way.  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing but  how  very  happy  she  looked  and  how  kind  she  was. 
I  am  going  back  to  school  this  afternoon,  and  I  expect  there 
will  be  a  perfect  storm  of  questions.  I  will  write  you  all 
about  it  very  soon.  With  a  kiss  to  papa  and  mamma,  and  a 
sweeter  one  to  yourself,  I  am,  yours,  Laura. 


In  New  York,  recently,  a  man  brought  suit  to  recover 
damages  against  one  of  the  "  L"  companies  because  an  em- 
ployee fell  upon  him  and  injured  him.  This  is  not  an  unpre- 
cedented case.  The  case  of  Polloi  vs.  Ahmed  Musjid,  fifth 
Mehemet  AH,  p.  417,  is  in  point.  There  it  is  alleged  that  the 
defendant,  while  attempting  to  escape  from  the  husband  of 
a  Bulgarian  woman,  whom  he  had  assaulted,  ran  up  the 
steps  of  a  minaret,  and,  when  the  muezzin  would  have  seized 
him,  leaped  down  to  the  earth  in  his  desperation  from  the  first 
platform,  killing  a  Greek  who  chanced  to  be  sitting  with  his 
brother  below.  The  Greek  brother  went  before  the  cadi  of 
the  district  and  vociferated  for  retaliation  on  the  slayer.  The 
decision  of  the  court  is  as  follows,  per  curiam  :  "Inshal- 
lah  !  Truly,  hurry  is  of  the  devil,  as  the  wise  say.  The  de- 
fendant shall  suffer  for  it ;  this  is  just."  (To  the  plaintiff) — 
"  Get  thou,  therefore,  to  the  top  of  the  minaret,  and  jump 
down  on  this  offender,  whom  I  will  place  below,  and  it  shall 
be  that  if  thou  slayest  him,  none  shall  complain."  Persons 
not  having  copies  of  the  Turkish  reports  on  hand,  will  find 
the  case  in  the  London  Telegraph  of  August  7,  1880. 


The  Paris  Figaro  is  about  to  publish  a  short  continued 
story,  written  in  French,  by  Miss  Braddon,  the  English 
novelist.  This  paper  was  the  first  to  introduce  Miss  Brad- 
don to  the  French  public,  when  it  published  an  adaptation  of 
"Aurora  Floyd."  This  seems  to  be  a  version  of  the  same 
story.  If  Miss  Braddon's  French  is  droll  enough  to  warrant 
it,  the  Argonaut  will  publish  some  extracts.  It  is  probable, 
though,  that  the  Figaro  will  make  it  presentable. 


The  Mutiny  of  the  Chains. 
An  Iticidettt  in  an  Australian  Penal  Colony. 
Woe  to  the  weak,  to  the  mutineers ! 
The  bolt  of  their  death  is  driven  ; 
A  mercy  waits  on  all  other  tears, 

But  the  Chains  are  never  forgiven. 
Woe  to  the  rebels  !  —  their  hands  are  bare. 
Their  manacled  bodies  helpless  there ; 
Their  faces  lit  with  a  strange,  wild  light, 
As  if  they  had  fought  and  had  won  the  fight  ! 
One  line  on  the  brink  of  the  cliff  they  stand, 
Their  shadows  flung  down  on  the  river. 
The  quarry  wall  is  on  either  side. 

The  blood  -  red  flag  high  o'er  them  ; 
But  the  lurid  light  in  their  eyes  defied 
The  gathering  guards  before  them. 
No  parley  is  held  when  the  Chains  revolt ; 
Grimly  silent  they  stand  secure 
On  the  outward  Up  of  the  embrasure ; 

Waiting,  fierce -eyed,  for  the  fatal  bolt. 
A  voice  from  the  guard,  in  a  monotone ; 
A  voice  that  was  cold  and  hard  as  stone : 
'  Make  ready  1     Fire  ! " 

O  Christ,  the  cry 
From  the  manacled  men !    not  fear  to  die, 
Or  whine  for  mercy  ;  rebelled  they  stood. 
Well  knowing  the  price  of  revolt  was  blood ; 
Well  knowing  —  but  each  one  knew  that  he 
Would  sell  his  blood  for  his  liberty ! 
"  Make  ready  !     Fire ! " 

Again  the  outburst 
The  horror  and  shame  for  the  deed  accurst ! 
O  cry  for  the  weak,  as  the  hot  "blood  calls 
From  the  burning  wound,  and  the  stricken  falls 
With  his  face  in  the  dust ;  and  the  strong  one  stands. 
With  scornful  lips  and  ensanguined  hands. 
They  stand  on  the  brink  of  the  cliff — they  bend 
To  the  dead  in  their  chains ;  then  rise,  and  send 
To  the  murdering  muzzles  defiant  eyes. 
"  Make  ready  !     Fire  ! " 

The  smoke-clouds  rise ; 
They  are  still  on  the  face  of  the  cliff — they  bend 
Once  more  to  the  dead  —  they  whisper  a  word 
To  the  hearts  in  the  dust — then,  undeterred. 
They  raise  their  faces,  so  grimly  set. 
Till  the  eyes  of  slayer  and  doomed  have  met. 
O  merciful  God,  let  thy  pity  rain 
Ere  the  hideous  lightning  leaps  again  ! 
Be  swift  with  pity  —  O  late,  too  late ! 

The  tubes  are  leveled  —  the  marksmen  wait 
For  the  word  of  doom  —  the  spring  is  pressed 
By  the  nervous  finger  —  the  sight  is  straight  — 
"  Make  ready  ! "  — 

Why  falters  the  dread  command? 
Why  stare  as  affrighted  the  armed  band? 
Why  lower  the  rifles  from  shoulder  to  hip, 
Why  dies  the  word  on  the  leader's  lip? 

The  Chains  on  the  brink  of  the  cliff  are  lined ; 
The  living  are  bowed  o'er  the  dead  —  they  rise 
And  they  face  the  rifles  with  burning  eyes ; 

Then  they  bend  again,  and  with  one  set  mind 
They  raise  the  dead,  and  the  wounded  raise 
In  their  loving  arms  with  words  of  praise 
And  tender  grief  for  the  torturing  wounds. 
One  backward  step  with  a  burdened  tread  — 
They  bear  toward  the  precipice  wounded  and  dead  — 
Then  they  turn  on  the  cliff  to  front  the  guard 

With  faces  like  men  that  have  died  in  fight ; 
Their  brows  were  raised  as  if  proud  reward 

Were  theirs,  and  their  eyes  had  a  victor's  light. 
They  were  Men  at  last  —  they  knew  naught  of  crime; 
They  were  masters  and  makers  ot  life  and  law, 
They  turned  from  the  guard  that  quailed  and  shrank 
From  the  gleaming  eyes  of  the  burdened  rank ; 
They  turned  on  the  cliff,  and  a  sob  was  heard 
As  they  looked  far  down  on  the  darkened  river ; 
They  raised  their  eyes  to  the  sky  —  they  grasped 
The  dead  to  their  breasts,  while  the  wounded  clasped 
The  necks  of  the  brothers  who  bore  their  weight  — 
Then  they  sprang  from  the  cliff,  as  a  horse  would  spring 
For  his  life  from  a  precipice  —  sprang  to  death 
In  silence  and  sternness — one  deep  breath 
As  they  plunged,  of  liberty,  thrilled  their  souls, 
And  then  —  the  Chains  were  at  rest  forever ! 

—John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 

The  Hero  of  the  Commune. 
"  Garcon  !    You,  you 
Snared  along  with  this  cursed  crew? 

(Only  a  child,  and  yet  so  bold, 
Scarcely  as  much  as  ten  years  old  ! ) 
Do  you  hear?  do  ycu  know 

Why  the  gendarmes  put  you  there,  in  the  row — 
You  with  those  Commune  wretches  tall, 
With  your  (ace  to  the  wall?" 
"  Know?    To  be  sure  I  know  !    Why  not? 
We're  here  to  be  shot ; 
And.  there,  by  the  pillar's  the  very  spot, 

Fighting  for  France,  my  father  fell; 
Ah  !  weU  !  — 
That's  just  the  way  /  would  choose  to  fall, 
With  my  back  to  the  wall ! " 
' '  (Sacre  !     Fair,  open  fight,  I  say, 
Is  something  right  gallant  in  its  way, 

And  fine  for  warming  the  blood ;  but  who 
Wants  wolfish  work  like  this  to  do? 
Bah  !  'tis  a  butcher's  business  ! )     How  f 
(The  boy  is  beckoning  to  me  now ; 

I  knew  that  this  poor  child's  heart  would  fail, 

Yet  his  cheek's  not  pale ; ) 

-Quick  !  say  your  say,  for,  don't  you  see, 

When  the  church-clock  yonder  tolls  out  three. 

You  are  all  to  be  shot ! 

—What? 

'  Excuse  you  one  moment  ?'     Oh,  ho,  ho! 

Do  you  think  to  fool  a  gendarme  so?" 
"  But,  sir,  here's  a  watch  that  a  friend,  one  day, 
(My  father's  friend,)  just  over  the  way, 
Lent  me ;  and  if  you'll  let  me  free — 
It  still  lacks  seven  minutes  of  three — 
I'll  come  on  the  word  of  a  soldier's  son. 
Straight  back  into  fine  when  my  errand's  done." 
"  Ha,  ha!    No  doubt  of  it!    Off!     Begone! 
(Now,  good  St.  Dennis,  speed  him  on  ! 
The  work  will  be  easier  since  he's  saved  ; 
For  I  hardly  see  how  I  could  have  braved 
The  ardor  of  that  innocent  eye, 
As  he  stood  and  heard, 
While  I  gave  the  word, 
Dooming  him  like  a  dog  to  die.)  " 
"  In  time?    Well,  thanks  that  my  desire 
Was  granted;  and  row  I'm  ready — Fire  ! 

One  word!  —  that's  all! — 
You'll  let  me  turn  my  back  to  the  wall?" 
"  Parbleu !    Come  out  of  the  line,  I  say, 
Come  out!     (Who  said  that  his  name  was  Ney?) 
Ha !  France  will  hear  of  him  yet,  one  day ! " 

— Margaret  J.  Preston. 


FATHER    CORNILLE'S    SECRET. 


From  the  French  of  Alphonse  Daudet. 


Father  Cornille,  the  miller,  had  lived  for  sixty  years  among 
his  wheat  and  flour.  Steam-mills  had  driven  him  nearly 
mad,  and  for  one  entire  week  after  their  unwelcome  appear- 
ance the  old  man  had  run  about  the  village  streets  like  one 
suddenly  bereft  of  reason,  loudly  asserting  that  all  Provence 
would  be  poisoned  by  the  flour  ground  in  these  new  devil- 
bewitched  machines  ;  but  alas  !  quite  unheeded  by  the  care- 
less crowd.  At  last,  rendered  desperate  through  misery,  the 
old  man  shut  himself  up  in  his  deserted  mill,  living  there 
quite  alone,  like  a  wild  beast  in  his  den.  He  even  refused 
to  have  with  him  his  granddaughter,  Vivette,  a  sweet  girl  of 
fifteen  years,  who,  since  the  death  of  her  parents,  had  no 
other  protector  in  the  wide  world.  The  poor  child  was  thus 
obliged  to  earn  her  own  living,  and  to  hire  herself  out 
among  neighboring  farms  for  seed-sowing,  harvest,  or  the 
gathering  in  of  oliye  crops.  But,  in  spite  of  his  strange  con- 
duct, the  old  grandfather  seemed  tenderly  attached  to  che 
girl,  and  it  was  by  no  means  a  rare  occurrence  for  him  to 
travel  eight  weary  miles  on  foot,  scorched  by  the  burning 
sun  of  midsummer,  only  to  see  his  child  at  the  farm  where 
she  was  laboring,  and  to  listen  to  the  tones  of  her  fresh 
young  voice,  while  tears  gathered  slowly  in  his  dim  eyes, 
and  his  wrinkled  hand  shook  sadly  as  it  rested  in  blessing 
on  her  head.  For  a  long  time  past  no  one  in  the  village  had 
carried  him  wheat  to  grind,  but  nevertheless  the  huge  wings 
of  his  mill  turned  briskly  and  merrily  all  the  day  long,  precisely 
as  in  the  old  happy  time.  Often  in  the  dusk  of  early  evening, 
the  old  miller  was  to  be  seen  on  the  country  roads,  driving  his 
mule  before  him,  heavily  laden  with  well-filled  sacks  of  flour. 
One  fine  day  Francet  Mamai,  the  old  piper,  suddenly 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  astonishing  fact  that  his  eldest  son 
and  Cornille's  pretty  grandchild,  little  Vivette,  had  taken  the 
liberty  of  falling  in  love  with  each  other.  Francet  considered 
it  wiser,  before  the  affair  progressed  further,  to  demand  the 
miller's  approval  and  consent ;  and  with  this  end  in  view  he 
started  at  once  to  the  mill  to  beg  a  conversation  with  the  old 
grandfather.  The  miller  shouted  to  him  from  the  other  side 
of  the  door  to  return  to  his  fife-playing,  and  if  he  wished 
to  find  a  wife  for  his  boy,  to  seek  one  among  the  lasses  at 
the  new  steam-mills.  The  poor  piper  returned  to  the  vil- 
lage to  tell  the  young  people  of  his  failure.  The  poor  things 
could  scarcely  credit  the  cruelty,  and  gained  permission 
of  the  piper  to  go  themselves  to  the  mill,  and  attempt  to 
soften  the  heart  of  the  terrible  grandfather,  Cornille.  A 
few  moments  before  their  arrival  Father  Cornille  had  left 
the  mill.  Once  inside,  strange  to  relate,  the  large  upper 
room  was  empty— quite  empty.  Not  a  single  sack  was  to 
be  seen  ;  not  a  grain  of  wheat.  The  smaller  room  below 
had  the  same  appearance  of  misery  and  desolation.  In 
one  corner  were  three  or  four  torn  sacks,  from  the  holes  of 
which  escaped  a  few  small  stones  and  a  thin  stream  of  fine 
white  earth.  This,  then,  was  Father  Cornille's  secret !  The 
well-filled  sacks  with  which  he  daily  loaded  his  patient  mule 
contained  only  rubbish  and  bits  of  broken  plaster — and  all 
this  to  save  the  honor  of  his  beloved  mill.  The  new-fash- 
ioned steam-mill  had  long  since  robbed  him  of  his  last  cus- 
tomer ;  and  although  the  busy  wings  flew  merrily  from 
morning  until  night,  the  patient  wheel  turned  wearily  upon 
nothing.  The  lovers  returned  to  tell' what  they  had  discov- 
ered, both  weeping  bitterly.  Without  loss  of  time  the  old 
piper  flew  to  the  houses  of  the  different  neighbors,  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  the  newly-discovered  facts,  and  consult 
with  them  as  to  what  had  best  be  done.  It  was  quickly  de- 
cided to  collect  all  the  wheat  yet  remaining  in  the  several 
barns,  and  carry  it  at  once  to  Cornille's  mill.  Soon  the  en- 
tire village  joined  in  the  procession,  which  speedily  arrived 
at  the  mill,  accompanied  by  a  long  string  of  muleSj  each 
laden  with  bursting  sacks  of  wheat — real  wheat  this  time. 
Before  the  door  sat  Father  Cornille  upon  one  of  his  torn 
sacks  of  plaster,  his  gray  head  buried  in  his  hands,  and  hot 
tears  falling  thickly  from  between  his  withered  fingers. 
"  Alas,  wretched  old  man  that  I  am  !  "  he  moaned  ;  "  there  is 
nothing  left  me  but  to  die.  My  mill  is  dishonored,  my  se- 
cret discovered !"  and  his  bitter  sobs  wrung  the  very  souls  of 
the  simple-minded  listeners,  who  understood,  too  late,  that  to 
the  old  miller  his  mill  had  been  as  a  fondly  loved  child, 
whose  dishonor  w-as  bowing  his  white  hair  to  the  very  dust. 
At  that  instant  the  villagers  cried  out  cheerily,  as  in  the 
good  old  days  :  "  Halloa,  miller  !  halloa,  Father  Cornille  \n 
and  before  the  sound  of  their  gay  voices  had  died  away,  a 
great  pile  of  sacks  stood  upon  the  stones  before  the  door,  all 
brimming  over  with  beautiful  red  wheat,  which  covered  the 
ground  on  every  side.  Father  Cornille  lifted  his  head, 
and  slowly  rubbing  his  tear-dimmed  eyes,  looked  about  him 
in  utter  bewilderment.  Then,  rising  from  his  seat,  he  seized 
greedily  a  handful  of  wheat,  and  turning  it  over  in  his  with- 
ered palm,  muttered,  half  laughing  and  half  crying  :  "Yes, 
yes,  it  is  wheat,  real  wheat.  Oh  !  my  good  Lord  !  Ripe, 
real  wheat!  Give  it  me,  let  me  touch  it,  to  be  quite,  quite 
sure!"  Then,  looking  at  his  old  friends  with  reproachful 
gaze,  the  poor  man  added,  half  triumphantly  :  "  Ah  !  yes,  I 
knew  well  that  in  time  you  would  return  to  me,  every  one  of 
you  ;  those  rascals  at  the  steam-mills  are  poisoners  and 
thieves.  Have  I  not  said  so  from  the  first  ?  and  did  I  not 
do  my  best  to  prevent  you  going  to  them  ?  "  In  the  first  ar- 
dor of  their  sympathy  and  self-reproach,  the  neighbors 
would  have  borne  Cornille  in  triumph  to  the  village,  mounted 
upon  their  shoulders  ;  but  the  old  man  shook  his  head,  and 
said,  with  a  pathetic  smile  :  "No,  no,  my  good  friends  ;  a 
thousand  thanks  for  the  honor  you  would  do  me,  but  I  can 
do  nothing  until  I  have  fed  my  mill.  Remember  how  long 
it  is  since  the  poor  thing  has  tasted  food  ! "  And  there  was 
not  an  eye  but  filled  with  tears  to  see  the  poor  old  miller's 
happy  face,  as  he  stood  among  his  sacks,  turning  busily 
from  one  to  another  as  he  emptied  them  each  in  turn,  his 
gaze  fixed  upon  the  great  wheel  as  it  revolved  slowly,  crush- 
ing the  ripe  wheat,  and  sending  high  up  to  the  ceiling  a  cloud 
of  white  dust,  which  awoke  the  spiders  from  their  nap.  It  is 
only  justice  to  the  villagers  to  add,  that  from  that  day  to 
the  last  hour  of  his  life  the  old  miller  was  never  again  al- 
lowed to  lack  work;  but  when  one  bright  morning  Cornille 
died,  and  the  wings  of  his  beloved  mill  ceased  to  turn  in  the 
summer  air,  they  were  permitted  to  be  at  rest  forever  ;  their 
labor  had  ceased  with  the  old  man's  simple  life. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


TWO    BRILLIANT    WEDDINGS. 


SHAW-TOWNE. 


The  Marriage  of    C.   N.    Shaw  and  Miss   Evelyn  Towne. 

The  -Palace  Hotel,  that  scene  of  so  many  magnificent 
weddings,  was  ablaze  with  fashionable  splendor  on  Wednes- 
day evening  last,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Charles  N.  Shaw,  pf  this  city,  and  Miss  Evelyn  Towne,  only 
child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  also  of  San  Francisco. 
Ever  since  the  announcement  of  the  engagement  of  the 
above-named  parties,  society  has  looked  with  longing  eyes 
for  the  cards  that  should  proclaim  the  day  selected  for  the 
celebration  of  the  sacred  rite,  and  the  subsequent  wedding 
festivities.  While  the  Townes  themselves,  like  many  other 
parents,  no  doubt  would  have  naturally  preferred  to  have 
given  away  their  beloved  daughter  without  all  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  ostentatious  ceremonj',  they  could  not  re- 
sist what  may  be  termed  the  demands  of  society.  The  fact 
that  Mr.  Towne  is  the  premier  of  the  most  stupendous  en- 
terprise of  its  kind  in  the  world,  (and  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  successful,)  and  that  his  acquaintance  is  prob- 
ably greater  than  that  of  any  other  railroad  man  living  ; 
that  Mrs.  Towne  moves  in  the  best  society,  and  is  a  very 
charming  lady,  withal ;  that  their  daughter,  who  is  a  great 
favorite  with  those  who  belong  to  the  circle  of  her  acquaint- 
ances, has  been  educated  and  brought  up  in  San  Francisco  ; 
and  that  their  place  of  residence  is  at  the  Palace,  where 
there  have  taken  place  so  many  delightful  affairs  of  a  like 
character,  carried  with  the  simple  announcement  the  decree 
that  a  quiet  wedding  was  simply  a  matter  of  impossibility. 
So  the  Townes  did  what  all  other  parents  (who  are  able  to 
do)  would  have  done  under  the  circumstances  anywhere  in 
society — gave  an  elegant  wedding,  and  invited  all  their 
friends  to  join  them  in  celebrating  it.  They  issued  cards  of 
invitation  to  nearly  fifteen  hundred  people,  between  three 
and  four  hundred  of  whom  are  residents  of  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  and  other  cities  in  the  East.  The  invitations 
extended  to  their  friends  in  this  city  were  very  generally 
responded  to,  and  the  wedding  was  probably  the  largest  and 
most  brilliant  ever  seen  in  San  Francisco.  It  was  im- 
pressively celebrated  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hemphill.  The  ceremony 
of  marriage  took  place  in  the  main  parlor  of  the  Palace, 
upon  the  east  side,  midway  between  the  two  windows.  The 
parlor  and  the  adjoining  apartments  were  profusely  and 
tastefully  decorated  with  the  choicest  of  evergreens  and 
flowers,  including  many  exquisite  pieces  composed  of  roses, 
jassamine,  heliotrope,  mignonette,  japonicas  and  lilies-of- 
the-valley.  At  half-past  eight  precisely  Mr.  T.  H.  Goodman 
appeared  at  the  threshhold,  as  master  of  ceremonies,  and 
following  him  came  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hemphill,  who  took  his 
position  beneath  a  canopy  of  graceful  palms  and  exotics, 
which  had  been  erected  by  artistic  hands  at  the  place  de- 
scribed.' Then  came  the  bridal  cortege",  preceded  by  six 
ushers — Messrs.  Charles  Cushing,  Charles  Belden,  Charles 
J.  Wilder,  W.  J.  Casey,  Thomas  Robertson  and  George  D. 
Redding.  Then  came  two  diminutive  bridemaids  —  the 
Misses  Birdie  Rice  and  Eva  Belknap  ;  then  Miss  Hattie 
Rice,  the  bridesmaid,  and  best  man,  Charles  E.  Green  ;  then 
the  groom  and  the  bride's  mother,  and  then  the  bride  and 
her  father.  In  the  presence  of  about  one  hundred  of  the 
very  intimate  friends  of  the  parties,  Mr.  Hemphill  pronounced 
the  sacred  service  which  made  the  happy  couple  husband  and 
wife.  Immediately  after,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shaw 
turned  and  occupied  the  minister's  position  within  the  floral 
canopy,  and  received  their  friends,  the  delicious  music  of 
Ballenberg's  full  band  imparting  additional  delight  to  the 
scene  the  while.  Next  came  the  lancers,  the  bridal  set  be- 
ing composed  of  the  groom,  best  man,  Cushing,  and  Casey  ; 
the  bride  and  bridemaid,  and  Mrs.  David  Brown,  in  her 
bridal  costume,  and  the  beautiful  Miss  Dearborn,  of  the 
Pal-ace,  in"  a  costume  which  might  have  been  taken  for  a 
bridal  dress.  Now  the  guests  of  the  evening  commenced  to 
arrive  in  great  numbers,  and  by  ten  o'clock  there  were  nearly 
five  hundred  people  assembled  to  honor  the  occasion.  Danc- 
ing was  kept  up  in  the  parlors,  and  here  and  there  along  the 
corridors,  until  a  late  hour.  The  supper  was  an  indescribable 
marvel,  even  in  these  days  of  wonderful  gastronomic  suc- 
cesses ;  and  Mr.  Sharon's  plan  of  entertainment  was  so  per- 
fect that  everything  in  the  banqueting  room  passed  off  with 
the  utmost  success. 

Names  of  Some  of  the  Guests  Present. 

No  more  representative  concourse  of  our  best  people  could 
have  been  collected  than  was  seen  at  this  reception,  among 
whom  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Miss  Hattie 
Crocker,  and  George  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fillmore,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Goodman,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Creed  Haymond, 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Moor,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Fred 
Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yost, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schmieden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Russell  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  Wilson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  B.  B.  Redding,  Mrs.  Kinseyand  son,  Mrs.  Mark  Hop- 
kins and  son,  Miss  Crittenden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Severance, 
Moses  Hopkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  Douty,  Governor  and  Miss  Low,  ex-Mayor  and  Mrs. 
Bryant,  Lieutenant-Governor  Johnson,  Mrs.  Johnson,  and 
Miss  Ada  Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Brown,  W.  E. 
Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Unger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marks,  Mrs.  Requa,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Houghton  and  Miss  Fannie  Houghton,  Mrs. 
Tewksbury,  Mrs.  Poett,  Mrs.  Rutherford,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wright,  Mrs.  Senator  Fair,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Torbert,  and 
Miss  Torbert,  Miss  Dearborn,  Miss  Trowbridge,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sontag,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gwin,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Harrington, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goad  and  Miss  Sue  Wilkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Drury  Melone  and  Miss  Woodward,  Mrs.  Colonel  Grannis, 
Mrs.  Spaulding,  Mrs.  Perrine,  Mrs.  Steel,  Mrs.  B.  Brooks, 
Captain  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Hooker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mc- 
Laughlin, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs,  Miss 
Nettie  Tubbs,  Miss  Tot  Cutter,  the  Misses  Corbetts,  Miss 
Bolton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Con  O'Connor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Redding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Redding,  Mrs.  Sophia  Cutter, 
Mrs.  Payne,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Stanwood,  Mr.  Willard 
Huntington,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Sharon,  Sen- 
ator Sharon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Wilson,  Mrs.  Booth,  General  and  Mrs.  Swift,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ladd,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loomis, 


Miss  Felton,  Mrs.  Lieutenant-Commander  Buford,  Mrs. 
Tompkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  McDonald,  Jasper  McDonald, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  O'B.  Gunn,  Miss  Dodge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Nulty,  Mrs.  Castle,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Jackson,  Miss  Morris, 
Miss  Gwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newton,  Mrs.  O'Brien,  Mrs. 
Brooks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hovey,  Mrs.  Captain  Bailey,  Mrs. 
Satterlee,  Mrs.  Cornwall,  Miss  Roberts,  Miss  Susie  Smith, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Donahue,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Wether- 
bee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Scott, 
Mrs.  Montague,  Captain  Smith,  Miss  Effie  Brown,  Miss 
Hutchinson,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Bee,  Mrs.  Messer,  Mrs. 
Prentice,  Eugene  and  William  Dewey,  Miss  Nellie  Taylor, 
Mrs.  Tompkins,  Mrs.  Bourne,  Mrs.  Bowen,  Miss  Hooker, 
Mrs.  Beardsley,  Mrs.  Froude,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Withington, 
Mrs.  Traylor,  and  a  great  number  of  others.  Regrets  were 
sent  by  many,  among  whom  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Hunt- 
ington, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Villard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Gould,  Sen- 
ator and  Mrs.  Miller,  Senator  and  Mrs.  Jones,  and  many 
others.  

Costumes  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Bridal  Party. 

The  bride,  who  was  the  observed  of  all  observers,  looked 
very  pretty,  and  was  matchlessly  arrayed  in  an  ivory-white 
satin,  square  corsage,  and  princess  train  ;  the  entire  front  of 
tire  dress  was  trimmed  with  seed  pearls  and  cut  jet  em- 
broidery, and  the  sleeves  and  waist  were  trimmed  to  match  ; 
the  waist  was  short  and  pointed  in  front  with  princess  back, 
and  carried  a  corsage  bouquet  of  Lamark  and  Homer  rose- 
buds, narcissi,  orange  blossoms,  and  lilies-of-the-valley  ; 
the  neck  and  sleeves  were  trimmed  with  Valenciennes  lace  ; 
the  long,  full  train  falling  away  from  tablier  terminated  with 
an  elaborateruching  of  same  material  as  the  dress.  Her  white 
tulle  veil  was  caught  up  by  a  blazing  crescent  of  diamonds  in 
a  wealth  of  dark-brown  hair,  near  which  was  a  spray  of  buds 
and  flowers  similar  to  the  corsage  bouquet.  Her  ornaments 
were  diamonds. 

Mrs.  Towne,  the  mother  of  the  bride,  looked  very  gracious 
and  very  handsome  in  an  unsurpassed  costume  of  Pompeiian- 
red  satin,  the  newest  and  most  gorgeous  creation  of  Parisian 
handiwork  ;  the  skirt  terminated  in  front  with  a  wide 
flounce  of  iridescent  beads,  embroidered  on  fine  black  lace, 
and  fringed  with  cut  jet  and  miniature  facets  ;  the  long,  full 
train  was  composed  of  alternate  panels  of  Pompeiian-red 
and  cream-colored  satin  brocaded  with  flowers,  with  paniers 
of  the  same  material ;  the  waist  was  short  and  pointed,  and 
had  a  princess  back  ;  the  corsage  was  cut  square  and  carried 
a  bouquet  of  Bonsaline,  Marshal  Neil,  and  Black  Prince 
roses.  She  also  wore  a  diamond  necklace,  and  other  dia- 
mond ornaments.  Miss  Hattie  Rice  wore  a  white  gros- 
grain  satin  with  Spanish  gauze  front,  en  train,  with  balayeuse 
of  same  material;  short-pointed  basque,  trimmed  with  Spanish 
blonde  lace  ;  high  corsage,  and  pearl  ornaments.  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Shaw,  a  former  resident  of  San  Francisco,  but  now  of 
New  York,  (an  aunt  of  the  groom,)  wore  a  coral  pink  satin, 
made  by  Worth  for  this  occasion,  and  which  was  a  remark- 
ably showy  costume  ;  the  waist  was  of  the  new  postilion 
back  and  short-pointed  in  front  ;  square  corsage,  and  neck 
and  sleeves  trimmed  with  a  profusion  of  point  lace  ;  the 
skirt  was  of  pale  olive  satin  draped  with  pale  pink  bro- 
caded with  sunflowers,  with  a  deep  fringe  of  pink  and  olive- 
colored  beads  ;  the  train  was  full  and  flowing,  with  a  bala- 
yeuse of  pale  olive  satin  ;  in  her  raven  hair  was  an  aigrette 
of  diamonds  ;  she  wore  a  corsage  bouquet  of  Malmaison 
and  Bonsaiine  roses. 

Gossip  About  Costumes. 

The  costumes  of  many  of  the  ladies  were  strikingly  bril- 
liant. A  Calfornia-street  belle  attracted  much  attention,  at- 
tired in  an  exquisite  dress  of  satin  in  shell-pink,  the  deep, 
rounded  train  falling  away  from  tablier  vailed  with  succes- 
sive flounces  of  cream-white  hand-run  Spanish  lace,  pointed 
waist,  and  plaited  postilion  back,  with  Valenciennes  lace 
garnishing  the  V-shaped  neck  and  the  elbow-sleeves.  A 
young  lady  of  Sacramento,  noted  for  her  great  beauty  and 
grace,  wore  a  costume  of  white  satin,  in  a  deep  rounded 
train,  opening  on  a  tablier  embroidered  in  a  design  of  carna- 
tions in  shades  of  dark  red  with  foliage  of  olive  tints.  The 
fancy  for  bronze  and  olive  found  expression  in  an  elegant 
costume  worn  by  a  stately  widow  of  Post  Street,  made  up  of 
satin  and  plush  in  the  lively  shade  of  olive  known  as  moss- 
green,  the  skirt  being  in  shirred  puffing,  running  into  a  deep 
plaiting  at  the  bottom,  with  an  overdress  of  plush,  finished 
with  revers  appliances  of  the  satin,  and  trimmed' with  olive- 
colored  Spanish  lace,  a  sash  of  wide-watered  ribbon  and 
bows  of  narrow  ribbon.  This  dress  was  matched  by  that 
worn  by  a  married  lady  of  Alameda,  (a  blonde,)  a  satin 
surah  and  moire  antique  brocade,  in  a  delicate  shade 
of  rose  color,  made  with  a  deep  and  narrow  square 
train,  and  a  pointed  waist  of  the  brocade,  with  the 
tablier  covered  with  plaiting,  folded  drapery,  and  of  rich 
oriental  lace,  and  a  band  of  exquisitely  beautiful  pearl 
passementerie  bordering  the  waist.  One  of  Oakland's 
bewitching  maids  was  much  observed,  clad  in  a  dainty  Wat- 
teau  robe  of  white  India  cashmere,  bordered  with  Chinese 
embroidery  in  shaded  blue,  opening  over  a  front  of  cream- 
white  surah,  made  in  Moliere  style,  and  trimmed  with  ver- 
micelli lace  and  ciel  blue  watered  ribbon.  A  much  admired 
costume  was  that  worn  by  a  very  beautiful  young  lady  of 
Van  Ness  avenue — a  cream-white  skirt  of  soft  satin  surah, 
shirred  and  plaited,  and  a  short-pointed  princess  waist  of 
rich  satin  damask  in  millefleurs  design,  elaborately  trimmed 
with  imitation  Alencon  lace  and  pink  watered  ribbon.  A 
costume  in  cream  white,  having  a  skirt  of  satin  trimmed 
with  pleating,  and  a  waist  of  India  cashmere,  trimmed  with 
a  bordering  of  swan's  down,  and  garnished  with  ribbons,  (a 
creation  of  Worth,  and  imported  for  this  occasion,)  made  a 
very  attractive  mother  of  three  grown-up  girls  look  as  fresh 
and  as  beautiful  as  her  second  one,  who  is  the  youngest 
looking  and  prettiest  of  the  three.  The  eldest  daughter  of 
the  lady  was  present,  looking  like  a  fairy,  in  white  tarla- 
tane  muslin,  trimmed  with  Breton  lace.  Her  cousin,  from  the 
East,  wore  a  white  silk  mull  trimmed  with  Breton  lace.  The 
costume  worn  by  the  wife  of  a  United  States  Senator  was 
conspicuous  for  its  startling  magnificence — a  white  and  gold 
brocade,  the  pointed  basque  front  and  princess  back  made 
of  that  elegant  tissue  ;  the  front  of  the  skirt  elaborately  cov- 
ered with  a  deep  fringe  of  white  and  gold  beads,  interwoven 
with  puffings  of  white  satin  ;   rich  lace  sleeves,  collar  a  la 


Francaise,  covered  with  deep  fringe,  gracefully  falling  in  cas- 
cades over  a  large  cluster  of  bright  red  geraniums.  The 
handsome  wife  of  a  merchant,  now  residing  at  the  Palace, 
but  formerly  of  California  Street,  looked  queenly  in  a  cos- 
tume of  royal  blue  velvet  ;  the  entire  back  and  sides,  in- 
cluding the  court  train,  was  of  the  above-named  material, 
with  a  front  of  satin  la?ne  a"or7  as  worn  by  the  ladies  of  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.,  cut  in  Marie  Antoinette  style,  trimmed 
down  tjhe  sides  with  gold  lace,  interwoven  with  pearls,  and 
collar  to  match.  The  wife  of  an  attache*  of  the  bonanza 
firm — sometimes  known- as  the  Commodore — wore  a  rich 
black  velvet,  with  a  front  of  blue  satin,  embroidered  with 
pearls  and  shaded  blue  beads,  cut  rose-leafed  shape  at  the 
bottom,  and  edged  with  fringe  matching  the  embroidery,  the 
waist  and  sides  of  velvet,  covered  with  Chantilly  lace.  A  rich 
and  effective  dress  was  that  worn  by  a  married  lady,  form- 
erly a  resident  of  the  Grand — a  combination  of  black  satin 
and  flowered  brocade  ;  the  front,  which  was  covered  with 
Chantilly  lace,  matched  the  trimming  of  the  neck  and  sleeves ; 
the  long,  round  train  was  trimmed  at  the  base  with  a  pleated 
ruche  of  satin,  bunches  of  flowers  imparting  an  exquisite 
finish  to  the  otherwise  elegant  toilette.  The  costume  of 
the  wife  of  a  prominent  attache"  of  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road was  remarkable  for  its  exquisite  make,  the  front  of  the 
skirt  being  of  canary  satin  and  Spanish  lace,  and  the  corsage 
and  train  of  cardinal  satin  semi  de  feuilles  oPo?:  Two  sisters 
from  the  Western  Addition  wore  white  tulle,  bonillonee,  and 
trimmed  with  white  jasmine  and  lilies-of-the-valley.  A 
millionaire's  daughter  wore  a  pink  satin  cut  with  a  square 
princess  vest,  over  a  petticoat  of  white  silk,  covered  with 
tulle  puffings  ;  at  the  back  of  the  bodice,  which  was  very 
low,  a  Watteau  of  white  muslin  was  arranged  to  form  a 
panier,  very  bouffant^  and  ornamented  with  loops  and  ends 
of  pink  satin  ribbon.  A  very  pretty  costume  of  silver  gauze 
trimmed  with  Chantilly  lace  was  worn  by  a  lady  from  the 
Mission.  A  young  lady  of  the  Grand,  noted  for  her  viva- 
city, wore  a  pretty  dress  of  white  satin,  with  a  corsage  bou- 
quet of  lilies.  The  wife  of  a  noted  lawyer,  formerly  of 
Sacramento,  but  now  living  at  the  Grand,  was  conspicuously 
attired  in  a  costume  of  white  satin,  embossed  with  flounces, 
and  trimmed  with  a  profusion  of  roses.  The  pleasant  wife 
of  a  Colusa  banker  wore  a  blue  velvet,  trimmed  with  point 
lace.  A  very  pretty  young  lady  from  Colusa  looked  charm- 
ing in  her  short  costume.  The  daughter  of  an  ex-Lieuten- 
ant-Governor attracted  much  attention  in  her  remarkable 
costume  of  nun's  vailing,  exquisitely  draped  and  looped  up 
with  field  flowers.  The  wife  of  one  of  our  richest  citizens 
was  resplendent  in  diamonds,  and  wore  a  Parisian  dress. 
Her  daughter  wore  a  costume  of  light  blue  silk,  which,  with 
its  trimming  of  lace  and  pearls,  was  a  matchless  creation. 
The  wife  of  an  ex-officer  of  the  navy,  noted  for  her  beauty 
and  vivacity,  looked  irresistibly  lovely,  and  if  she  was  not 
the  handsomest  married  lady  in  the  room,  many  considered 
her  so.  A  sparkling  young  lady  of  the  Grand  made  her 
first  appearance  at  this  reception,  and  was  as  much  at  her 
ease  as  an  habitude.  A  pleasant  married  lady  of  the  Grand, 
but  formerly  of  the  Palace,  wore  a  very  elegant  costume. 
There  were  four  or  five  young  ladies  who  were  con- 
spicuous for  their  great  beauty  ;  and,  while  opinions  were 
uniike  as  to  the  personal  appearance  of  all  but  one,  it  was 

unanimous   that   Miss was  the   most   beautiful  young 

lady  at  the  reception.  But  her  mother  was  for  years  the 
fairest  woman  in  California  ;  the  mother  of  the  latter  was  a 
belle,  and  Colonel  Moore  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men 
who  ever  walked  the  earth. 


Partial  List  of  Presents. 

The  bride  was  the  recipient  of  a  large  number  of  rich  and 
costly  wedding  gifts,  some  of  which  may  be  enumerated  as 
follows  :  Ten  thousand  dollars  in  United  States  bonds,  and 
a  set  of  costly  diamonds,  from  her  father  ;  $2,500  in  gold 
from  C.  P.  Huntington  ;  $500  in  gold  from  John  W.  Shaw  ; 
one  $1,000  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  bond  from  Charles 
Crocker  ;  Chickering  Diano  and  diamond  locket  from  the 
groom  ;  ebony  writing-desk  from  the  best  man,  C.  E.  Green; 
an  inlaid  ebony  cabinet  from  W.  E.  Brown  ;  portrait  of  Mr. 
Towne  from  her  father  ;  hammered  silver  pitcher  and  gob- 
let from  the  groom's  mother  ;  placque  from  Emma  Belknap  ; 
Sevres  china  cup  and  saucer  from  C.  C.  Hastings  ;  perfum- 
ery bottle  from  Hilda  Rosenstock  ;  olive  dish  and  spoons 
from  Joseph  King;  necklace  of  pearls  from  Dr.  Moore;  jewel- 
case  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  A.  Johnson  ;  table-bell  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Redding;  gold  and  enamel  clock  and 
mantel  ornaments  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  O.  Mills  ;  hand- 
some lamp  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Brown;  case  of  silver 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rosenfeld  ;  diamond  crescent  from 
Messrs.  Aaron  and  Julius  French,  of  New  York  ;  an  exquis- 
ite placque  from  Colonel  Fred.  Crocker  ;  diamond  ring  from 
Frank  Birch,  of  New  York  ;  dozen  orange  knives  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ely,  of  Chicago  ;  fan  from  Mrs.  Higgins,  of  Chi- 
cago ;  sugar-bowl  and  cream-pitcher,  of  hammered  silver, 
from  Colonel  Gray  ;  a  placque  from  A.  P.  K.  Harmon  ;  sil- 
ver cologne  set  from  Mrs.  Charles  McLaughlin;  silver  tea- 
pot from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yerrington,  of  Carson  ;  cut-glass 
toilette  bottles  and  stand  from  S.  M.  Boswell ;  two  bisque 
figures  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Goodman ;  mirror  from 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Booth,  of  Piedmont  ;  a  lovely  picture  of  the 
lovely  Mrs.  Towne,  of  Harvard,  Illinois  ;  fine  picture 
from  George  Crocker  ;  an  olive  dish  and  fork  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Wadsworth  ;  silver  sugar-bowl  from  Moses 
Hopkins  ;  diamond  and  sapphire  bracelets  from  Mrs.  Mark 
Hopkins;  Parian  marble  statuette  "Agriculture;"  an  ex- 
quisite ostrich-feather  fan  from  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shaw  ;  silver 
cheese-plate  and  knife  from  Mrs.  Dobson  ;  an  exquisite  vase 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Scott;  a  jnagnificent  clock,  with 
chimes — an  incomparable  affair — from  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker; 
card-receiver  from  T.  Hopkins;  pair  of  vases  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Laton  ;  bronze  lamp  from  Joe  Grant  ;  large 
vase  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drury  Melone ;  placque  from 
Mrs.  J.  Carolan  ;  earrings  of  rubies  and  diamonds 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  N.  Requa  ;  bronze  clock  and 
ornaments  from  the  former  employees  of  Mr.  Towne 
on  the  Chicago  and  Burlington  Railroad  ;  jewel  casket 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Rose ;  cut-glass  and  oxy- 
dized  silver  vase  and  card-receiver  from  Miss  Nellie  Trow- 
bridge ;  elegant  vases  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  B.  Redding  ; 
Egyptian  painting  from  Edgar  Mills;  oil-painting  by  Miss 
Flora  Carroll,  of  Sacramento  ;  sugar-bowl  and  spoon  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J,  Torbert  ;  an  elegant  folding  mirror  from 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


Charles  Wilder  ;  a  bronze  card-receiver  from  Belden  and 
Casey  ;  silver  ice-bowl  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  M.  Wilson  ; 
horn  of  plenty  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Hooker  ;  bar  dia- 
mond pin  from  Misss  Hattie  Crocker ;  lovely  fire-screen 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Carroll,  of  Sacramento  ;  handsome 
pair  cf  candlesticks  from  William  T.  Coleman  ;  cream-ladle 
from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.  M.  Dennis  ;  oil-painting  from  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Moor  ;  duchess  lace  collar  from  Mrs.  Bessie  Smith  ;  case 
of  ice-cream  spoons  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Main ; 
hammered  silver  vase  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins  ; 
handsome  vase  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fillmore;  case  of  coffee- 
spoons  from  Mrs.  D.  D.  Colton  ;  photograph  album  from  E. 
F.  Gerald;  a  set  of  silver  from  Judge  Sawyer;  case  of 
books  from  W.  Huntington  ;  ebony  pedestal,  from  George 
T.  Terry  ;  bracelet  of  diamonds  and  rubies  from  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Prescott;  lovely  placque  from  the  Misses  Belden,  of  New 
York.  Besides  the  above-named,  there  are  nearly  one  hun- 
dred other  presents,  more  or  less  valuable,  (intrinsically,) 
from  the  lady's  friends  in  this.  State  and  in  the  East.  There 
were  thirty-one  exquisite  floral  pieces,  one  of  which,  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Malpas,  was  a  unique  and  beautiful  one. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaw  left  for  Southern  California  in  a  spe- 
cial car  on  the  following  morning  on  a  bridal  tour,  but  will 
return  in  a  short  time,  and  Mrs.  S.,  with  her  mother,  will  re- 
ceive at  the  Palace  Mondays  in  January.  BELLA. 


HASTINGS-COGHILL. 


Another  Wedding  at  Calvary  Church. 

A  beautiful  starlit  night  succeeded  the  storm  of  Thursday 
last,  and  Cavalry  church  was  thronged  by  a  large  and  fash- 
ionable assemblage,  who  had  congregated  to  witness  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Robert  P.  Hastings,  a  son  of  Judge  Has- 
tings, and  a  favorite  with  all  who  know  him,  and  Miss 
Mamie  J.  Coghill,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Hemphill,  and  distin- 
guished for  her  beauty  and  many  delightful  qualities.  The 
church  was  brilliantly  lighted,  and  decorated  with  choice 
flowers  and  evergreens.  The  altar  and  reredos  were  pro- 
fusely covered  with  cut  roses,  trailing  smilax,  and  aca- 
cia, and  at  the  back  there  was  a  row  of  waving  palms  and 
magnolias.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  bridal  party  Mrs. 
Abbie  J.  Hunter  entertained  the  assemblage  with  the  bridal 
march  and  chorus  from  "Tannhauser,"  with  transposition  in- 
troducing familiar  airs  from  "  Lucia,"  "Faust,"  "Martha,"  and 
other  popular  operas.  At  half-past  eight  o'clock  exactly  the 
notes  of  the  march  from  "Lohengrin"  announced  the  arrival 
of  the  cortege,  preceded  by  three  ushers,  Messrs.  Harold 
Wheeler,  Charles  Hastings,  and  Willie  Wallace  ;  then  came 
Ryland  Wallace,  the  first  groomsman,  and  Miss  Ella  Hast- 
ings, first  bridemaid  ;  then  King  Goodrich  and  Miss  Mi- 
randa Sheldon  ;  then  Mrs.  Hemphill  and  the  groom,  and 
then  the  bride  and  her  grandfather,  Harry  C.  Parker,  of 
Napa.  During  the  ceremony,  which  was  celebrated  by  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Hemphill,  the  organist  played  a  serenade  and 
aria  arranged  for  the  occasion,  and  after  the  ceremony  Men- 
delssohn's wedding  march. 


The  Costume  of  the  Bride. 

At  the  church,  and  elsewhere,  the  beauty  of  the  bride  was 
the  general  theme  of  conversation.  Her  bridal  costume 
was  a  marvel  of  the  modiste's  art,  and  can  not  be  adequately 
or  correctly  described,  as  it  was  a  creation  of  Madame 
Max,  modelled  especially  for  the  occasion,  and  was  a  com- 
bination of  both  antique  and  modern  designs.  It  was  of 
white  brocaded  velvet,  or  veloitrs  cisele,  low-necked  front, 
cut  square,  but  still  forming  a  heart  shape,  and  trimmed 
with  pearl  embroidery  ;  the  sleeves  and  collar  were  also 
trimmed  with  pearl  embroidery  ;  the  front  of  the  dress 
opened  on  the  sides,  a  la  Venitienne,  disclosing  an  exquisite 
band  of  solid  pearl  embroidery,  some  seven  or  eight  inches 
in  depth  ;  the  train,  from  the  top  of  the  waist  line,  fell  in  four 
graceful  rolls  to  the  bottom,  and  was  noticeable  alike  for  its 
beauty  and  simplicity,  the  only  trimming  being  the  balayeuse 
of  full  box-pleated  white  satin,  peeping  from  beneath  the 
train.  She  also  wore  a  white  tulle  vail,  and  a  spray  of  orange 
blossoms,  but  no  ornaments,  which  rather  added  to  than  de- 
tracted from  her  bridal  charms. 

Mrs.  Hemphill,  mother  of  the  bride,  looked  very  hand- 
some in  purple  satin,  brocaded  train,  trimmed  with  point 
lace.  The  first  bridemaid  was  dressed  in  white  satin  and 
crepe  liesse,  draped  with  variegated  flowers.  The  second 
bridemaid  wore  a  costume  of  white  silk  trimmed  with  pink 
hyacinths. 

The  Reception  at  Mrs.    Hemphill's, 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  bridal  party  at  the 
residence  of  the  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Hemphill,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  P.  Hastings  took  their  position  on  the  east 
side  of  the  east  parlor,  and  received  the  congratulations  of 
their  friends,  to  whom  invitations  had  been  issued — some 
sixty  or  seventy,  or  more.  This  reception-room  was  ex- 
quisitely decorated  with  cut  flowers,  harps,  monograms, 
horse-shoes  and  other  floral  designs  ;  the  whole  house  was 
tastefully  decorated,  even  to  the  balustrades  and  chande- 
liers, which  were  enlivened  with  smilax,  acacia,  and  red  and 
white  cut  flowers  ;  the  entrance  hall  and  west  parlor  were 
trimmed  with  ferns,  rose-colored  smilax,  clusters,  of  roses, 
and  lilies-of-the-valley.  A  very  beautiful  floral  design  was  a 
basket  of  flowers  containing  two  life-size  doves  constructed 
of  jasmine.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  reception,  and  it  could 
hardly  have  been  otherwise,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hemphill  are 
very  pleasant  people.  Ballenberg's  band  played  some  se- 
lections during  the  evening,  and  at  half-past  nine  the  guests 
were  invited  to  supper,  which  was  provided  and  served  by  a 
noted  caterer,  and  was  a  splendid  affair. 

Some  of  the  Presents. 

The  bride  was  the  recipient  of  a  great  number  of  choice 
and  valuable  presents,  some  seventy  in  all,  a  number  of 
which  could  be  seen  in  an  upper  apartment.  Her  husband 
presented  her  with  a  ranch,  and  she  received  nine  or  ten 
diamond  sets  from  her  admirers ;  there  were  a  number 
of  sets  of  silver,  and  three  clocks,  all  of  beautiful  design  , 
there  were  three  pieces  of  statuary  ;  solid  silver  sugar-bowl 
and  cream-pitcher  ;  some  point  lace  ;  silver  water-pitcher  ; 
case  of  berry  spoons  ;  pair  of  lamps  ;  three  elegant  card- 
jeceivers  ;  two  cake  dishes  ;  beaten  silver  wine-pitcher  ;  sev- 


eral toilet  sets  ;  seven  other  cases  of  silver  ;  three  paintings  ; 
four  placques  ;  handsome  tea  service;  majolica  basket  ;  pair 
of  boudoir  glasses,  and  a  fan. 


Who  Were  There. 

Among  those  present  at  the  reception  there  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drury  Melone,  Miss  Wood- 
ward, Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Castle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goad,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Miss  Hattie  Crocker,  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Spaulding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Severance,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Holmes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  McDonald,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Schmieden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McLaughlin,  Judge  Hastings  and 
Mrs.  Judge  Wallace,  Miss  Bessie  Sedgwick,  Miss  May 
Crittenden,  Mrs.  Lillie  Coit,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Layman,  Miss 
Hastings,  Miss  Fannie  Houghton,  Mrs.  Keyes,  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Bancroft,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prescott,  Messrs.  Eugene  and  Wil- 
liam Dewey,  Henry  Dam,  George  Crocker,  Clarke,  Hussey, 
Godefroy,  Woodward,  Chief  Engineer  Fletcher  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Cheney,  U.  S.  A.;  Colonel  and  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Fry,  Mrs  McMullin,  Mrs.  Hayes,  from  Tucson  ;  Miss  Rebecca 
McMullin,  T.  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Senator  Fair,  and  some  twenty 
or  thirty  others. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hastings  have  gone  into  the  country,  upon 
a  bridal  tour,  and  will  remain  away  for  several  weeks.  Upon 
their  return  they  will  take  up  their  residence  at  the  Palace, 
until  the  completion  of  their  new  house  on  the  corner  of 
Jackson  and  Gough  Streets. 


NOTES    AND    GOSSIP. 


Thomas  Ewing  and  wife  arrived  here  from  the  East  on 
Wednesday  last.  Mrs.  Major  Henry  Hancock,  of  Los  An- 
geles, a  sister  of  Arpad  Haraszthy,  has  arrived  here  with  her 
sister  and  children,  and  will  make  San  Francisco  her  perma- 
nent home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker  and  son  have  re- 
turned from  Los  Angeles.  Lieutenant  Burham,  U.  S.  A., 
arrived  here  from  the  East  on  Thursday  last.  Senator  Sar- 
gent has  gone  to  Washington.  General  Phineas  Banning, 
of  Wilmington  ;  Hon.  Jarret  T.  Richards,  of  Santa  Barbara  ; 
W.  H.  Perry,  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Hon.  C.  T.  Ryland,  of 
San  Jose",  have  been  in  the  city  most  of  the  week.  Paul  But- 
ler, son  of  Ben.  Butler,  arrived  from  the  East  on  Monday 
last,  and  is  at  the  Palace.  Captain  W.  E.  Greenwell,  of  the 
coast  survey,  is  at  the  Occidental.  Hon.  L.  B.  Edwards,  of 
Alameda  County,  is  in  Tucson.  James  Y.  Oates,  of  Santa 
Rosa,  has  returned  from  Arizona.  The  Rev.  William  Danks, 
who  recently  left  Alameda  to  return  to  England,  has  just 
been  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  His  wife 
has  fully  recovered  her  health.  Miss  Emma  L.  Sutro  left 
on  Sunday  last  to  join  her  sister  in  New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Crittenden  Thornton  returned  from  the  East  on  Saturday 
last.  Miss  Hattie  Stern  arrived  in  Washington  on  Thursday 
evening  last,  and  will  be  the  guest  of  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Jones  at  the  capital  this  winter.  Miss  Fannie  Fargo  has 
returned  from  Europe.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rosenstock  and  their 
daughter  have  arrived  in  New  York,  and  will  sail  for  Europe 
in  a  few  days.  Carleton  Coleman,  who  left  here  last  sprin^ 
on  a  tour  of  the  world,  has  completed  the  circle,  and  re- 
turned home  on  Saturday  last.  Covington  Johnson,  who 
has  been  in  Arizona  for  nearly  two  years  past,  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  a  few  days  ago.  Miss  May  Wilkins,  of  Napa,  is 
visiting  in  this  city.  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Haskill  have  ar- 
rived at  Tucson.  Mrs.  Lugsdin  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Lugsdin,  and  Miss  Nellie  Wood  are  in  New  York,  where 
they  will  remain  until  after  the  holidays,  when  they  will  go 
to  Washington  for  a  month  or  two.  The  Misses  Eyre  leave 
for  Washington  during  the  latter  part  of  December, 
where  they  will  spend  the  winter.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  W.  Doherty  and  Miss  Doherty,  of  Cincin- 
nati, departed  for  the  East  on  Tuesday  last.  On 
Tuesday  afternoon  last  Mrs.  Commodore  Phelps  gave  a  de- 
lightful francy-dress  party  at  the  Navy  Yard,  in  honor  of  the 
birthday  of  the  little  daughter  of  Lieutenant  Adams.  The 
next  Palace-Grand  hop  will  take  place  on  Monday  evening, 
the  igth.  Mrs.  Alfred  Poett  entertained  a  number  of  her 
friends  at  breakfast  on  Sunday  morning  last,  at  San  Mateo, 
among  whom  were  Captain  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Hooker,  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Chenery,  Mrs.  Lillie  Coit,  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Whitney,  and  three  or  four  others.  On  Saturday  even- 
ing last  Mr.  John  W.  Doherty  was  banqueted  by  Colonel 
Batchelder,  Joseph  Austin,  Colonel  Stanwood,  and  Messrs. 
Cheesboro,  Latham,  Shong,  and  Bedell,  at  the  California 
House.  Edgar  Mills  and  family  are  at  the  Palace. 
Governor  Leland  Stanford  telegraphs  to  friends  that  he  and 
Mrs.  Stanford,  and  their  son,  arrived  in  New  York  on  Mon- 
day last,  all  in  improved  health.  The  members  of  the  Chi- 
nese Embassy,  who  have  been  in  this  city  during  the  past 
week,  and  who  left  for  Washington  yesterday,  have  been 
the  recipients  of  much  notice.  On  Tuesday  evening  last 
they  were  entertained  by  Consul  and  Madame  De  Me"an,  at 
the  Palace,  and  on  Wednesday  they  were  the  guests  of  Gen- 
eral McDowell,  at  Black  Point.  Judge  Sanderson,  who 
went  to  New  York  about  six  weeks  ago,  returns  home  to- 
morrow. A  large  and  fashionable  audience  attended  the  en- 
tertainment presented  by  "  F  "  and  "  G  "  companies  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House  on  Tuesday  evening  last.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Mullin gives  a  matinie  da?isante  on  Saturday,  the  24th  in- 
stant, at  her  residence  on  California  street,  from  four  o:clock 
until  nine.  Lord  Beaumont  dined  with  Mrs.  Thornburg  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  last,  in  Oakland  ;  he  was  present  at 
the  dinner  given  to  General  and  Mrs.  McDowell  by  Mr. 
Crocker  on  Tuesday  last ;  he  visited  Black  Point  on  Wednes- 
day, and  lunched  with  a  Van  Ness  avenue  lady  on  Thursday. 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Low  and  their  daughter,  Flora,  leave  for 
the  East  to-day.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker  gave  an 
elegant  dinner  to  General  and  Mrs.  McDowell  on  Tuesday 
evening  last,  and  there  were  present  beside  the  host  and 
hostess  and  their  principal  guests,  George  and  Miss  Crocker, 
Colonel  Fred  Crocker  and  wife,  Governor  Low  and  wife, 
Miss  Low,  Lord  Beaumont,  Captain  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Hooker, 
Mrs.  Buford,  Mr.  Alvord,  and  six  or  eight  others.  Despite 
the  uninviting  weather  Thursday,  and  notwithstanding  the 
whirl  of  the  preceding  night,  a  large  number  of  our  society 
people  promptly  responded  to  their  invitations  to  attend  a 
reception  by  General  and  Mrs.  McDowell  to  the  officers  of 
the  First  Artillery.  All,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  officers  of  the 
various  posts,  and  their  ladies,  were  present,  and  the  recep- 
tion was  a  success  in  all  respects. 


MUSICAL   NOTES. 


The  Philharmonic  and  Homeier  Concerts. 


The  remarkable  programme  prepared  for  Mr.  Homeier's 
second  orchestral  concert  was  rendered  last  week  with  a 
finish,  fidelity,  and  skill  truly  noteworthy.  Not  only  was  the 
individual  and  characteristic  spirit  of  each  number  faith- 
fully reproduced  and  adhered  to,  but  the  entire  playing  of 
seven  exactingly  distinct  selections  was  pervaded  by  an  ease 
and  confidence  which  spoke  volumes  in  favor  of  the  extra 
and  careful  rehearsals  that  have  been  held  since  the  first 
concert.  Much  rehearsing  is,  after  all,  the  main  thing  ;  for, 
until  diverging  abilities  are  concentrated  and  brought  to  a 
focus,  so  to  speak,  their  combined  value  is  nothing.  Bee- 
thoven's third  "  Leonore"  overture  to  his  opera  of  "  Fidelio  " 
was  played  with  a  spontaneity  and  precision  on  the  part  of 
the  musicians  that  left  one  free  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  Mr. 
Homeier's  thoughtful  interpretation  of  that  noble  and  beau- 
tiful work.  Lis2t's  spirited  and  brilliant  arrangement  of 
Schubert's  "Cavalry  March"  followed  the  overture.  Its 
melodious  trio  and  joyous,  impulsive  measure  have  a  charm 
of  their  own  that  seems  to  overflow  with  contagious  cheer- 
fulness. Its  harmonies  imply  action.  In  striking  contrast 
to  this  bit  of  gay  color  and  parade  rose  the  mysterious 
voices  that  Rubinstein's  compelling  genius  has  summoned 
from  sea  and  air,  and  woven  into  the  first  movement  of  his 
majestic  "Ocean  Symphony."  It  has  been  justly  observed 
that  such  composers  of  modern  times  as  Rubinstein,  Berlioz, 
Wagner,  and  Saint-Saens  have  revolutionized  orchestral 
music  to  so  great  an  extent  that  their  ideas  of  what 
it  should  include  cannot  be  acceptably  carried  out, 
if  players  who  rise  above  mediocrity  are  lacking.  If 
Mr.  Homeier  were  not  so  rich  as  he  is  in  brass  and  reed 
instruments,  he  might  vainly  attempt  the  entire  class  of  com- 
positions so  fully  represented  on  Friday  by  the  "  Ocean 
Symphony,"  "  Song  of  the  Rhine  Nymphs,"  and  the  "  Dance 
of  Death."  Without  doubt  these  creations  depend  almost 
wholly  on  their  brass  and  wooden  instruments  for  grand 
tone  effect — a  fact  of  which  no  one  who  listened  to  the  pro- 
gramme in  question  can  be  unaware.  And  that  these  effects 
received  due  and  skillful  prominence  at  the  conductor's 
hand  will  also  be  acknowledged.  The  difficulties  of  the 
"  Ocean  Symphony,"  and  those  of  the  "  Song  of  the  Rhine 
Nymphs,"  (which  followed,)  were  apparent  in  a  more  anx- 
ious feeling  of  their  way  on  the  part  of  the  players,  than  was 
noticeable  in  the  less  complicated  selections  ;  but  both  were 
most  satisfactory  features  of  the  afternoon,  and  thoroughly 
enjoyable.  The  "Dance  of  Death,"  by  Saint-Saens,  was 
played  with  much  energy  and  vigor,  and  was  encored.  A 
certain  bald  harshness  about  the  rattling  of  the  "  white 
bones,"'  and  the  marked  absence  of  that  mystic  obscurity, 
which  might  have  been  simulated  by  a  more  subdued  and 
sepulchral  rendering  of  the  poem,  detracted  somewhat  from 
its  success.  The  violins  and  flutes  were  admirable,  how- 
ever, in  the  "wintry  wind"  passages.  In  the  "Funeral 
March  of  a  Marionette,"  Gounod  has  essayed  a  serio-comic 
subject,  and  produced  a  clever  little  thing,  the  playing  of 
which  seemed  to  be  no  more  of  an  effort  than  sliding  down 
hill.  This,  with  an  arrangement  by  Berlioz  of  Weber's  "  In- 
vitation to  the  Waltz,"  completed  the  orchestral  part  of  the 
programme,  except  as  the  instruments  contributed  their  aid 
in  the  accompaniments  for  Mrs.  Tippett's  songs.  These 
were  "  Mia  Piccirella,"  by  Gomez,  and  Molloy's  famil- 
iar "Punchinello"  —  the  latter  given  as  an  encore.  No 
one  can  find  a  name  for  that  penetrating  sense  of  deep 
contentment,  which  pierces  to  the  inmost  soul  when  Mrs. 
Tippett  sings.  One  is  only  aware  that  a  beautiful  and  pure 
simplicity  appeals  through  her  voice  to  the  very  heart ;  and 
if  the  loveliest  flower  you  know  should  step  down  from  its 
swaying,  green  stem,  and,  singing,  walk  about  the  earth, 
you  could  not  be  more  glad,  or  more  tenderly  surprised  into 
happiness. 

On  the  evening  following  the  afternoon  concert,  Piatt's 
Hall  was  again  filled  by  a  fashionable  and  musical  aud;ence, 
which  had  assembled  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  concert  0: 
the  new  Philharmonic  Society,  under  the  leadership  of  M: 
Gustav  Hinrichs.  The  introductory  number  of  a  fine  ari. 
well  selected  programme  was  Beethoven's  "  Egmont "  ov&r 
ture.  Haydn's  "symphony  in  D  followed,  (the  "Andante" 
of  which  was  its  choicest  and  most  perfect  movement).  The 
full,  beautiful  volume  of  sound  attending  the  interpretation 
of  these  two  famous  compositions,  showed  the  strength  of 
the  new  orchestra  to  lie  chiefly  in  the  strings.  Of  these  it 
possesses  an  unusually  large  number,  who,  except  the  violas, 
which  were  weak  and  inefficient,  play  with  an  evenness, 
precision,  and  regard  to  bowing  that  is  most  effective,  and 
was  especially  so  in  the  above-mentioned  selections.  Mr. 
HinrichVs  main  lack  is  in  brass  and  wooden  instruments. 
Few  of  those  at  his  command  are  represented  and  played 
by  the  best  musicians.  But  this  is  by  no  means  Mr.  Hin- 
richs's  fault ;  for  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  in  this  cheap-opera 
ridden  city  to  secure  in  the  evening  good  players  of  brass 
and  reed  instruments.  Accordingly  in  this  direction  exists 
the  weakness  of  the  orchestra,  as  painfully  instanced  in  the 
"Siege  of  Corinth,"  the  only  poorly  played  number  on  the 
programme.  In  this  the  horns  were  shockingly  out  of  tune, 
lacked  in  properattack,  and  lagged  in  an  exasperating  manner. 
Mr.  Hinrichs'  future  success  will  be  in  the  choice  of  compo- 
sitions of  the  old  school,  in  which  strings  predominate ;  for 
nothing  could  have  been  more  delightful  than  this  first  sym- 
phony he  has  given,  and  the  equally  pleasing  overture.  As 
a  conductor,  Mr.  Hinrichs  exhibits  much  "fine  feeling" — as 
the  Germans  say — delicacy,  refinement,  and  admirable  con- 
trol of  his  forces.  His  management  of  the  crescendo  effects 
was  extremely  happy.  The  lovely  "  Menuetto  "  by  J.  P.  E. 
Hartmann  was  charmingly  rendered,  and  Neswadba's  para- 
phrase on  the  "Loreley"  was  encored.  Mr.  Hinrichs'  orches- 
tration of  the  two  Schubert  songs,  and  Beethoven's  "  Ade- 
laide," was  finely  done,  but  Mr.  Urban's  singing  of  them  was 
not  entirely  satisfactory.  His  voice  is  nasal,  and  not  pleas- 
ant, and  although  his  enunciation  is  distinct,  his  dialect  is 
provincial.  Mr.  Urban  is  painstaking,  and  sings  with  ex- 
pression, but  the  mellow,  sweet  quality  of  tone  which  should 
distinguish  a  "lyric  tenor  "  has  passed  him  by  on  the  other 
side.  The  orchestra,  advertised  at  forty-two  men,  was 
represented  by  only  thirty-six  ;  but  they  sue  ': 

ing  the  concert,  as  a  whole,  highly  enjoyable 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


WHATCOM    REMINISCENCES. 


Haw  Bill  Spear  and  Hal  Clayton  tried  to  Break  the  Monotony  of  Dull 
Tunes — Jerome  Rice's  Auction  and  Commission  Tent,  and  its 
Daily  Paper—"  II  Trovatore"  'Under  Difficulties,— Jack  Scran- 
ton's  Projects  and  Adventures — No.  II. 


The  events  I  mentioned  in  my  last  paper  covered  a  period 
of  some  three  or  four  months,  and  during  the  greater  por- 
tion of  this  time  business  was  exceedingly  dull  in  Whatcom, 
for  Victoria  had  in  the  meantime  put  a  line  of  steamers  in 
operation  to  Fort  Langley,  just  above  the  mouth  of  Fraser 
River,  and  had  secured  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade.  But  the 
plucky  and  enterprising  people  of  Whatcom  did  not  despair, 
for  the  day  of  their  deliverance  was  deemed  to  be  at  hand 
upon  the  completion  of  the  trail.  In  short,  business  with  us 
•was  completely  at  a  stand-still.  Far  removed  from  the  great 
world,  we  were  thrown  upon  our  own  resources  for  occupa- 
tion and  amusement.  Jerome  Rice,  Bill  Spear,  formerly 
district  attorney  of  Sierra  County — both  long-  since  dead — 
Hal  Clayton,  and  Judge  Crosby  formed  a  notable  quartette 
in  laudable  endeavors  to"  break  up  the  dullness  and  monot- 
ony. Rice  had  a  large  tent,  in  which  he  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness of  "  auctioneer  and  commission  merchant."  This  was 
the  headquarters  of  the  gang,  the  place  where  practical  jokes 
of  great  proportions  were  planned,  and  lesser  ones  executed. 
Every  evening  a  huge  bulletin,  roughly  sketched  with  a 
marking  brush  on  sheets  of  coarse  wrapping  paper,  was  dis- 
played upon  its  front,  with  news  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
by  the  "grape-vine  line,"  with  appropriate  editorial  com- 
ments, and  winding  up  with  the  local  market  reports,  which 
were  capital  burlesques  on  the  business  stagnation  that  pre- 
vailed ;  and  although  the  town  boasted  its  daily  journal,  the 
Northern  Light,  edited  by  Wm.  Bausman,  now  of  the  Call, 
the  issuance  of  Jerome  Rice's  bulletin,  with  its  astounding 
news  items  and  wealth  of  good-natured  personalities,  never 
failed  to  attract  a  laughing  crowd.  Tiring  of  literary  pur- 
suits and  seven-up,  Bill  Spear  made  an  attempt  to  organize 
an  amateur  opera  company.  The  only  musical  instruments 
the  town  afforded  were  a  squeaky  fiddle  and  a  wheezy  flute, 
and  these  and  their  owners  were  pressed  into  the  service.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  spirit  of  the  immortal  Verdi  did  not 
listen  to  "  II  Trovatore  "  as  it  was  locally  adapted  by  Spear, 
and  produced  by  the  Whatcom  Opera  Troupe. 

But  the  dull  monotony  was  delightfully  broken  on  every 
Sunday  by  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Jack  Scranton.  The 
colonel  had  a  contract  for  carrying  the  mails  on  Puget 
Sound,  for  which  purpose  he  had  chartered  the  old  steamer 
Constitution,  and  every  Sunday  morning  a  small  cloud  of 
smoke  in  the  distance  denoted  her  coming,  and  by  noon  she 
had  anchored,  and  the  handsome  colonel  was  on  shore 
"  making  it  lively  for  the  boys."  I  used  then  to  think,  and 
I  can  hardly  aver  that  I  have  yet  changed  my  mind,  that 
Jack  Scranton  was  the  handsomest  man  I  ever  saw.  Tall 
and  straight  as  an  arrow,  with  piercing  black  eyes,  a  mag- 
nificent mustache  and  imperial  of  raven  hue,  with  wavy  hair 
thrown  back  in  studied  carelessness,  clothes  of  faultless  fit 
and  exquisite  taste,  and  an  Alpine  hat,  with  military  cord 
and  acorns,  set  jauntily  on  one  side  of  his  head,  the  lower 
rim  turned  down,  he  had  a  handsome,  rakish,  dashing  air 
that  attracted  admiring  attention  wherever  he  went.  And 
his  appearance  did  not  belie  his  character,  for  a  more  jovial, 
generous, off-hand, happy-go-lucky  fellow  never  lived.  Sears's 
saloon,  the  principal  one  of  the  town,  called,  of  course,  the 
"  Bank  Exchange,"  was  his  headquarters,  and  here  he  held 
his  levees  and  dispensed  his  hospitalities.  And  right  royally 
he  played  his  role  of  host.  He  would  admit  of  no  distinc- 
tions, .but  his  big,  generous  heart  contemplated  the  whole  of 
mankind  in  his  familiar,  all-embracing  term,  "  the  boys." 
Often  I  have  seen  him,  when  disgusted  with  the  small  at- 
tendance at  the  Bank  Exchange,  step  to  the  corner,  and 
raising  his  delicately-gloved  hands  to  his  mouth,  shout  his 
invitations  to  the  surrounding  hill-tops,  and  the  miners,  with 
anticipatory  smiles  on  their  faces,  would  emerge  from  their 
tents  and  gather  around  him  to  hear  his  funny  stories  and 
witty  jokes,  and  drink  his  champagne.  Another  man,  enter- 
ing the  town  with  kid  gloves,  patent-leather  shoes,  and  store 
clothes,  would  have  been  hooted  out  of  it  ;  but  the  costume 
^emed  to  belong  to  him  by  inheritance.  Fresh  from  New 
England,  with  her  staid  principles  of  morality  and  economy, 
the  shock  to  my  moral  training  by  observing  this  habitual 
Sabbath-breaking  was  exceeded  by  my  wonderment  at  the 
ease  and  grace  with  which  Jack  Scranton  could  throw  money 
away.  No  stage  hero  ever  lavished  the  bank-notes  of  the 
property-man  with  finer  sensational  effect,  and  I  have  never 
since  seen  Alfred  Evelyn  gamble  off  his  patrimony,  or 
Charles  De  Moor  make  offer  of  his  millions,  that  I  did 
not  think  how  much  better  Jack  Scranton  might  have  done 
it  without  half  trying.  They  tell  a  story  about  him,  in  con- 
nection with  this  very  mail  contract,  which  I  presume  is  true. 
It  is  said  that  he  went  to  Washington  dead  broke,  engaged 
the  finest  apartments  at  Willard's,  and,  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
contract,  gave  magnificent  dinners  to  senators,  congressmen, 
and  other  dignitaries,  until  his  hotel  bill  had  reached  an 
enormous  sum.  Willard  sent  up  the  bill  by  his  clerk,  upon 
which  Colonel  Jack  telegraphed  his  brother  in  New  York, 
and  received  a  few  hundred  dollars.  Changing  this  money 
into  one-dollar  bills,  with  a  few  of  five  and  ten-dollar  denom- 
inations, he  arranged  the  money  in  piles  with  the  larger  bills 
conspicuously  displayed  on  the  tops,  and  then  rang  his  bell, 
and  requested  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Willard  in  person.  The 
landlord  came,  and  was  received  by  Colonel  Jack  with  in- 
dignation. "  I  have  been  insulted  by  your  clerk,  sir,"  said 
the  colonel,  "  and  I  desire  to  pay  my  bill  and  leave  your 
house,  sir."  The  landlord's  eye  took  in  the  rows  of  bank- 
notes at  a  glance,  and  he  endeavored  to  apologize,  but  the 
colonel  would  not  listen  to  him,  until  the  apologies  were  so 
profuse,  and  the  promises  that  the  offense  would  not 
be  repeated  were  so  lavish,  that  he  was  finally  constrained 
to  yield,  and  remain.  A  few  days  after  he  secured  his  con- 
tract, and  was  flush  again,  spending  money  like  a  prince. 

Although  his  business  afforded  him  an  income  from  which 
a  more  prudent  man  might  have  realized  a  fortune,  he  was 
always  embarked  in  some  grand  scheme  that  had  "  millions 
in  it,"  and  invariably,  in  his  enthusiasm  over  the  ultimate 
results,  lost  all  thought  of  the  cost.  At  the  time  of  which  I 
write,  no  doubt  whatever  existed  in  those  regions  but  that 
he  future  great  commercial  emporium  of  the  Pacific  was  to 


be  located  somewhere  on  Puget  Sound.  The  Whatcom  peo- 
ple were  confident  of  having  secured  the  prize,  and  the  orig- 
inal settlers  had  made  a  good  deal  of  money  through  the 
sale  of  town-lots.  Seattle,  Olympia,  and  Steilacoom,  also, 
had  their  advocates,  but  Scranton  pooh-poohed  all  of  their 
pretensions,  and  gave  out  mysterious  hints- of  the  great  city 
that  was  yet  to  be  named.  It  finally  transpired  that  Scran- 
ton, Sears,  and  two  others,  whose  names  I  have  forgotten — 
one  of  whom  was  a  Jew,  who  furnished  most  of  the  capital — 
had  secured  the  land  bordering  on  Semiamoo  Bay,  about 
forty  miles  from  Whatcom,  and  that  distance  nearer  the 
mouth  of  Fraser  River.  The  bay  or  bays  are  in  the  shape 
of  the  figure  eight,  the  inner  one  being  almost  land-locked, 
with  deep  water,  surrounded  by  sloping  banks,  and  really 
presents  one  of  the  prettiest  town-sites  on  the  Sound.  This 
was  Scranton's  mysterious  prize,  and  the  better  to  prepare  a 
programme  for  the  founding  of  the  future  city,  the  stock- 
holders met  there  to  discuss  the  situation.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  a  small  tent,  the  prospective  nabobs  sitting  on 
nail  kegs,  and  occasionally  regaling  themselves  from  a  demi- 
john of  whisky,  through  the  medium  of  a  tin  cup,  which, 
with  some  crackers  and  cheese,  were  displayed  upon  a  table 
improvised  by  placing  a  rough  board  upon  two  barrels.  The 
meeting  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  dignity  and  de- 
corum. Each  ^stockholder  was  to  "take  the  floor" 
and  present  his  views  and  suggestions,  which  discussion  was 
to  be  followed  by  an  informal  talk  over  the  various  plans 
proposed.  As  one  after  another  presented  his  ideas,  Colonel 
Jack  sat  impatiently  switching  the  twigs  and  dry  leaves  that 
covered  the  ground  with  his  slender  cane,  and  uneasily  sub- 
mitting to  be  bored  with  the  details  of  plans  that  were  ex- 
ceedingly picayunish,  and  commonplace,  from  his  standpoint. 
At  last  it  came  his  turn  to  speak,  and,  rising  to  his  full 
height,  he  commenced  his  speech  with  a  glowing  description 
of  the  bay  and  its  surroundings.  He  dwelt  upon  the  advan- 
tages which  nature  had  lavished  upon  the  site,  the  seductive 
mellifluence  of  the  name — "  Sem-i-a-moo  " — and  finally  en- 
tered into  the  practical  details  of  the  scheme  in  hand.  "  We 
must  have  the  land  surveyed,  and  laid  out  in  blocks,  with 
streets  and  avenues,  with  reservations  for  public  parks  and 
squares.  We  must  cut  the  surrounding  forest,  open  and 
grade  the  streets,  construct  wharves  extending  out  into  the 
bay  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
and " 

The  Jew  who  was  to  furnish  the  capital,  who  had  been 
twisting  nervously  in  his  seat,  ventured  to  interrupt  with 
"  But,  Mr.  Scranton!"  but  the  colonel  did  not  heed  him. 
"  We  will  build  a  macadamized  wagon-road  to  Fort  Yale," 
continued  he,  "  and  another  to  Fort  Hope " 

"But,  Mr.  Scranton,"  shouted  the  Jew,  "yust  tink  of  de 
expense  ! " 

But  the  colonel  only  replied  with  an  impatient  switch  of 
his  little  cane,  and  continued  :  "  We  will  build  these  wagon- 
roads,  and  we  will  build  a  railroad  to  Fort  Langley  ;  yes, 

d n  it,  we  will  make  Semiamoo  the  great  railroad  and 

commercial  centre " 

The  little  Jew  could  stand  it  no  longer,  but,  jumping  to 
his  feet,  exclaimed  :  "  But,  my  Gott,  Mr.  Scranton,  where 
is  de  money  coming  from  ?  " 

Scranton  turned  around,  and  looked  down  upon  his  ques- 
tioner with  an  expression  of  unutterable  contempt  for  his 

sordid  sentiments.    "  Money  ?"  said  he  ;  "Money?    D n 

money  !    Do  it  for  the  grandeur  of  the  thing  /  " 

Frank  W.   Gross. 

San  Francisco,  December,  1881. 


The  author  of  a  book  on  travels  in  Morocco  gives  some 
brilliant  pictures  of  tent-life  in  the  desert,  as  well  as  of  city- 
life,  but  he  at  the  same  time  brushes  off  with  homely  touches 
the  romance  of  Moorish  life.  For  instance,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  a  Mussulman  cavalier  galloping  on  a  superb  horse, 
his  blue  mantle  floating  in  the  wind,  his  poinard  glittering, 
his  martial  figure  presenting  the  dignity  of  a  prince  and  the 
boldness  of  a  warrior,  it  is  asked  :  "  Whither  goes  he  ?  To 
carry  off  the  loveliest  daughter  of  the  Pasha  of  Faraone— to 
defy  the  valorous  Caid  of  Uazzan,  betrothed  to  the  lady  of 
his  love — to  pour  out  his  griefs  into  the  bosom  of  the  aged 
saint  who  has  prayed  for  eighty  years  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Zerhan  ?  Nothing  of  the  sort.  He  is  coming  back  to  camp 
to  get  a  plate  of  fried  potatoes  for  the  embassador." 


At  an  amateur  performance  given  at  Twickenham  Town 
Hall,  under  the  patronage  of  Princess  Mary  of  Teck,  on 
November  19th,  in  aid  of  a  hospital,  Mr.  C.  M.  Rae's  come- 
dietta, "  A  Fair  Encounter,"  was  played  as  an  after-piece  by 
Mr.  Henry  Labouchere  and  Mrs.  Langtry.  A  cable  dispatch 
announces  that  Mrs.  Langtry  will  appear  on  the  15th  instant 
at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  at  a  matinee  in  aid  of  the  dram- 
atic fund,  and  that  the  performance  will  not  be  an  amateur 
one. 

c  Mary,  my  dear,"  observed  an  amiable  metropolitan  poli- 
tician to  his  helpmeet,  as  he  awakened  late  one  morning, 
after  a  night  spent  in  a  conscientious  canvass  of  the  liquor 
interest  in  his  district — "  Mary,  my  dear,  get  me  a  large 
tumbler,  and  put  into  it  about  half  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
whisky,  and  a  little  lemon-juice,  and  about  three  drops  of 
bitters,  and  I'll  see  if  I  can  take  it,  and  if  I  can't — make  me." 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


It's  no  wonder,  says  Burdette,  that  Bill  Jones  missed  Gui- 
teau.  They  never  do  shoot  bad  men  in  the  capital.  But 
you  send  a  good  Christian  man,  like  Lincoln  or  Garfield, 
down  there,  and  there  isn't  a  man  in  Washington  that  can't 
shoot  him  dead  with  his  eyes  shut  and  one  hand  tied  behind 
him.  That,  children,  is  the  kind  of  a  colony  the  capital  of 
the  republic  is. 

For  some  time  the  New  York  Sun  has  been  publishing 
an  interminable  series  of  letters  on  the  question,  "Will  the 
Earth  Dry  Up?"  A  disgusted  Ohio  man  has  apparently 
closed  the  contest  with  this  letter  :  "  To  the  Editor  of  the 
Sun — Sir  :  If  your  correspondents  would  only  follow  the 
example  of  the  earth,  and  dry  up,  we  might  all  be  happy 
yet." 

"A  fashion  journal  says  that  'plump  girls  are  no  longer 
popular.'  Let  us  all  unite  in  nailing  this  lie  at  the  start." — 
S.  J.  Tilden. 


"  The  World  of  Wonders  "  is  a  most  interesting  and  useful  holiday 
gift.  It  contains  five  hundred  untechnical  pages  descriptive  of  birds, 
beasts,  fishes,  and  peculiarities  of  nature.  It  is  copiously  illustrated 
with  beautiful  designs,  and  well  displays  the  fact  that  nature  and  science 
can  be  made  the  most  interesting  studies  for  youth.  Published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. ,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  James  White  &  Co. ,  23  Dupont 
Street ;  price,  $2. 

An  attractive  holiday  book  is  "  Under  the  Dog  Star  " — the  story  of  a 
dog  and  his  adventures,  as  related  by  himself.  The  authoress,  Mar- 
garet Vandegrift,  has  been  favorably  known  before  in  the  literary  line, 
and  this  book  is  by  no  means  behind  her  others,  either  in  illustrations  or 
matter.  The  cover  is  exceedingly  handsome,  in  gold  and  colors.  Pub- 
lished by  Porter,  Coates  &  Co. ,  Philadephia  ;  for  sale  at  Doxey's. 

The  latest  number  of  the  ' '  International  Scientific  "  series  is  ' '  Suicide, " 
by  Henry  Morselli,  M.  D.,  professor  of  psychological  medicine  in  the 
Royal  University  at  Turin.  The  book  is  written  in  a  plain,  compre- 
hensive manner,  and  is  prepared  from  all  the  latest  and  best  statistics. 
America  stands  very  low  on  the  list,  while  Germany  and  France  display 
an  alarming  average.  Strange  to  say,  Ireland  is  probably  the  least 
affected  by  the  suicidal  mania  of  any  country.  Published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.;  for  sale  by  James  White  &  Co.,  23  Dupont  Street ; 
price,  $1.75.  

"The  Life  of  Richard  Cobden,"  by  John  Morley,  is  the  first  com- 
plete biography  of  the  great  statesman  that  we  have  had.  It  is  written 
in  Mr.  Morley's  best  style,  and  contains  copious  quotations  from 
Cobden's  letters  and  journal,  with  a  fine  etching  at  the  beginning. 
Cobden  is  much  endeared  to  our  people  by  the  part  he  took  in  favor- of 
the  Union  during  the  war.  Published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  ; 
for  sale  at  Doxey's  ;  price,  $3. 

Ella  Wheeler  and  Fanny  Driscoll  have  grown  up  in  the  West ;  and, 
although  little  good  in  the  literary  way  comes  from  the  vicinity  of 
Chicago,  these  two  ladies  are  exceptions.  The  latest  book  which  has 
come  from  the  poetic  pen  of  Ella  Wheeleris  "  Maurine."  The  title  is 
the  name  of  a  long  poem,  which  takes  up  the  major  part  of  the  volume. 
Although  there  are  many  bright  lines  in  this  poem,  the  shorter  pieces 
in  the  volume  are  much  better.  Published  by  Tansen  &.  McClurg, 
Chicago;  for  sale  by  Bancroft;  price,  $1.50. 


Mr.  B.  P.  Shillaber,  of  ' '  Mrs.  Partington  "  fame,  has  just  written  an 
addition  to  the  "  Ike  Partington  Series."  It  is  a  boy's  story,  and  deals 
entirely  with  juvenile  sports  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  It  is  well  written, 
and  thoroughly  interesting.     Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard  ;  for  sale  at 

Bancroft's;  price,  $1.25. 

Putnam  &  Co.,  the  New  York  publishers,  have  just  issued  "Lit- 
tle Mook,"  a  volume  of  fairy  tales  translated  from  the  German  of  W. 
HaufF  by  Percy  Pinkerton.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  publishers 
or  the  translator  are  aware  of  the  fact,  but  the  same  stories  were  trans- 
lated years  ago,  under  some  such  title  as  "Arabian  Days,"  in  which 
"Mook"  was  spelled  "Muck."  The  stories  are  excellent,  and  will 
bear  republishing ;  but  we  think  it  would  only  be  fair  for  Putnam 
&  Co.  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  former  translation.  For  sale 
at  Bancroft's  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"Like  a  Gentleman  "  is  a  rather  interesting,  half-juvenile,  weak  love 
story,  with  some  over-wrought  melodrama  in  iL  Published  by  Lee  & 
Shepard  ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's  ;  price,  $1.25. 


"  A  Little  Tin  Plate,"  and  other  verses,  is  a  very  neatly  bound  book 
of  poetry,  by  Garnet  Walch,  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  who  is  also  the 
author  of  "  Victoria  in  1880."  There  are  one  or  two  graceful  poems 
in  the  volume,  but  the  rest  are  merely  local  in  their  interest.  Pub- 
lished by  George  Robertson  &  Co.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 


The  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  North  American  Review  announces 
that-  the  Revieio  will  be  hereafter  published  at  No.  30  Lafayette  Place, 
New  York,  and  will  appear  under  its  own  imprint.  This  change  of 
imprint  will  involve  no  alteration  whatever  in  the  organization  or  service 
of  the  Review. 

We  have  received  the  December  number  of  the  Art  Amateur,  a  very 
valuable  and  attractive  New  York  art  journal.  It  contains  numerous 
pictures,  designs,  etchings,  etc.,  and  also  many  interesting  hints  for 
home  decoration.  Published  by  Marks  &  Co.,  23  Union  Square,  New 
York.  " 

The  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  are  beginning  to  write  up 
the  natural  features  of  our  coast.  Mr.  Harkness  and  Justice  Moore 
have  been  recently  engaged  in  a  work  on  our  fungi,  and  now  Dr.  J.  G. 
Lemmon  is  about  to  publish  a  valuable  little  work  on  "  Ferns  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  Arizona."  It  is  a  full  conspectus  of  all  the  tribes 
and  genera,  with  a  classification  of  the  species,  giving  their  localities. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Alcott  is  said  to  seldom  pass  a  day  without  composing  a 
sonnet  or  stanza.  He  is  eighty-two  years  old  to-day.  This  is  also  his 
daughter  Louisa's  forty-ninth  birthday.     Miss  Alcott  is  about  to  bring 

out  a  new  and  altered  edition  of  her  first  novel,  "Moods." The 

old  timbered  house  in  Worcestershire  in  which  Butler,  the,  author  of 
"  Hudibras,"  was  born,  has  been  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  only 
contemporary  record  of  his  existence  is  contained  in  the  parish  register, 
which  preserves  the  entry  of  his  baptism  on  St.  Valentine's  Day  in  1612. 

The  London  Spectator  has  just  given  a  two-column  review  of  Mr. 

Robert  Grant's  "Confessions  of  a  Frivolous  Girl"  The  book  is  praised, 
but  the  reviewer,  who  was  at  first  in  doubt  as  to  the  sex  of  the  author, 
concludes  that  it  is  a  woman. Walt  Whitman  publishes  in  the  cur- 
rent number  of  the  Critic  a  review  of  his  late  New  England  trip.  The 
greater  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  his  meetings  with  Emerson. 

Dr.  George  MacDonald  is  engaged  in  writing  a  new  story,  which 

will  appear  in  the  Sunday  Magazine  during  the  next  year,  beginning 
in  January.  Dr.  MacDonald  will  bring  his  family  on  a  visit  to  Amer- 
ica next  year,  when,  together,  they  will  produce  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  " 
in  tableaux,  a  spectacle  which  has  attracted  much  attention  in  London 

and  the  English  provinces The  author  of  the  "Wreck  of  the 

Grosvenor"  has  written  a  new  novel,  which  will  appear  in  Harper's 
Bazar.  It  is  the  story  of  the  cruise  of  a  gentleman's  yacht  in  West 
Indian  seas,  and  is  full  of  romantic  incident  and  adventure.      The 

name  of  the  yacht,  "The  Lady  Maud,"  gives  its  title  to  the  story. 

An  edition  of  forty  thousand  copies  of  the  Christmas  number  of  Har-  , 
pers  Magazine  has  been  ordered  by  the  English  publishers  of  that  pe- 
riodical.  The  Athenaitfn  says  that  the  lovers  of  Shelley  may  pre- 
pare themselves  for  hearing  soon  of  the  discovery  of  some  remarkable 
data  for  the  history  of  the  poet's  life  that  have  remained  unknown, 

"  even  to  Mr.  Forman." Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  will  bring  out 

a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  Bret  Harte's  works,  in  five  uniform  vol- 
umes.  Adelaide  Anne  Proctor's  poems  are  increasing  in  popular- 
ity, and  are  being  republished  extensively  in~England. With  its 

December  number,  Appleton  s  Journal  ends  its  career.  Begun  as  an 
illustrated  weekly,  it  became,  by  slow  stages,  an  eclectic  magazine.  The 
lack  of  an  international  copyright  opened  this  field  to  others,  who  pub- 
lished more  cheaply,  and  the  journal  seems  thus  to  have  been  crowded 
out.  Mr.  Bunce,  the  editor,  did  a  great  deal  of  good  work  at  his  ' '  Ta- 
ble," and  in  the  "  Notes  for  Readers,"  the  loss  of  which  will  be  regretted 
by  many  people  ;  and  if  Appleton's  Journal  had  nothing  else  in  its 
record,  it  might  boast  that  "  Picturesque  America"  was  born  in  its  pages. 

Lady  Duffus  Hardy's  account  of  her  Uavels  in  America,  entitled 

' '  Through  Cities  and  Prairie  Lands, ' '  will  be  published  soon  by  R.  Worth- 
ington.  Lady  Hardy  and  her  daughter  have  recently  returned  to  this 
country,  with  the  intention,  it  is  said,  of  spending  the  winterin  New  York. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  in  press  a  translation  of  a  German 

monograph  on  "  Louise,  Queen  of  Prussia."  It  is  doubtless  an  effort 
to  celebrate  her  womanly  heroism  and  beauty  as  worthily  in  words  as 
such  artists  as  Rauch  and  Richter  have  done  in  marble  and  on  can- 

,    Queen  Louise  was  the  mother  of  Emperor  William. 


TH  E       ARGONAUT. 


GRAFFIN,   THE    SAND-LOTTER. 


II. 


Forgetting  none  of  these  things,  Mrs.  Perrine  nodded 
cheerfully,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  further  chat.  The 
lady  had  heard  two  or  three  versions  of  Katie's  unfortunate 
love  affair  ;  she  was  curious  to  hear  Graffin.  It  was  easy 
enough  to  set  his  tongue  running  ;  but,  however  vital  the 
subject,  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  him  to  it.  Trifles  de- 
flected his  attention. 

"  She  was  set  on  marryin'  Harry  Page,"  he  began,  in 
answer  to  a  query.  The  mere  recollection  of  a  certain  scene 
caused  his  narrow  eyes  to  show  a  smouldering  flame.  "  The 
headsthronggurri  was  set  on  havin'  an  out-and-out  heretic. 
But  determined  as  Katie  was  to  have  him,  he  ain't  showed 
hide  nor  hair  av  himself  since  I  ordered  him  out  o'  me 
house.  If  he'd  had  that  gurrl's  obstinacy,  I'd  av  had  a  hard 
row  to  hoe.  But  he  didn't.  For" — with  a  wheeze  of  delight 
— "  I  wasn't  behoindhand  in  argyments  ap//z'cable  to  the 
pint.  Me  boot  took  part  in  the  process,  and  he  tuk  the  hint. 
Go  it,  Timmy  O'Toole  !  Give  her  wan  in  the  mouth  ! " 

This  exclamation  was  called  forth  by  what  was  occurring 
in  the  next  room.  A  game,  marked  by  wild,  giggling  flights, 
hasty  pursuits,  and  osculatory  crises,  had  been  for  some  time 
gayly  progressing.  Just  at  that  moment,  after  capture,  Miss 
Janey  Graffin  had  found  it  incumbent  upon  her  fiercely  to 
resist  O'Toole's  embraces.  The  young  company,  observ- 
ing the  unequal  struggle,  broke  into  a  roar  of  jollity.  The 
tumult  was  increased,  moreover,  by  derisive  hoots  without 
the  house.  A  row  of  urchins  ornamenting  the  front  fence 
signified  their  participation  in  the  fun. 

"  Go  it,  Timmy  !  "  cried  Graffin. 

Assured  so  unmistakably  of  the  paternal  encouragement, 
O'Toole  more  boisterously  persisted.  Poor  Janey's  cling- 
ing hands  were  wrenched  away  from  her  burning  face, 
and  O'Toole's  thick  lips,  with  their  sprawling  hirsuite 
adornment,  darted  forward  and  fastened  upon  her  red 
mouth,  smothering  all  remonstrances. 

The  noise  redoubled,  utterly  drowning  old  Graffin'sestatic 
falsetto  ;  "  Hang  on  Tim,  me  b'y  ;  hang  on  ! " 

"For  shame,  Mr.  O'Toole!"  exclaimed  an  imperious 
voice  ;  "  let  Janey  go  this  instant ! " 

"  Yes,  make  him  shtop,  Katie.  Shure,  such  a  lastin'  kiss 
wud  be  afther  turnin'  annybody's  lips  to  two  blisthers." 

This  expostulation,  in  Mrs.  Graffin's  strident  tones,  heartily 
seconded  Katie's  interference.  The  noise  had  summoned 
that  good  soul  from  some  rear  apartment.  Here,  there,  and 
everywhere  that  busy  evening,  she  seemed  to  hold  it  her 
sole  mission  to  keep  unflaggingly  employed.  She  had  been 
heard  noisily  clattering  dishes  in  the  distance.  She  had 
been  seen  to  rush  into  the  midst  of  the  charmed  circle  of 
young  people  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  industriously 
righten  a  chair  or  straighten  a  tidy.  Having  made  such 
sorties,  she  would  turn  about  and  bear  down  vigorously  upon 
the  occupants  of  the  back-parlor.  Then,  catching  a  sight  of 
Mrs.  Perrine,  sitting  primly  there  in  her  stiff,  black  silk,  she 
would  be  advised  of  a  duty  in  that  quarter — a  duty  which 
she  discharged  at  once  in  loud  invitations,  presumably  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs.  Perrine,  to  "  pitch  in  an'  enj'y  herself." 
Her  encouragement  of  Katie's  intervention  was  promptly 
seconded  by  some  sympathetic  young  women.  It  was  also 
sarcastically  commented  upon  by  the  row  of  idle  gamins 
without.  Perceiving  an  opening  for  her  abundant  energies, 
Mrs.  Graffin  bolted  to  the  front  door. 

"  Fwhat  d'yez  mane  be  disgracin'  the  reputation  of  our 
society  be  a  racket  the  likes  o'  this,  b'ys?" 

But  no  boys  were  visible.  Each  wary  juvenile,  scenting 
danger,  had  slid  somewhere,  somehow  out  of  sight.  Mrs. 
Graffin  paused  for  no  investigation,  but  getting  back  hur- 
riedly into  the  parlor,  she  found  her  daughter  safe  in  Katie's 
arms,  and  the  latter  fiercely  confronting  the  audacious 
O'Toole. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Katie,  with  scornful  emphasis,  "are 
careful  to  render  their  presence  agreeable." 

Mr.  O'Toole  and  Katie  evidently  differed  in  regard  to  what 
constituted  agreeableness.  He  was  clearly  unabashed  by 
her  contempt.  Nay,  he  repaid  it  with  a  glance  of  bold  ad- 
miration. Katie  had  long  been  the  object  of  O'Toole's 
consuming  affection.  Katie's  indignation,  darting  a  fiercer 
flame  at  the  offender,  flashed  past  him  toward  her  uncle. 
It  was  easy  to  see  in  her  face  a  more  than  momentary  an- 
tagonism. Her  bosom  rose  and  fell  stormily  ;  her  voice 
shook  with  anger. 

"  I  wouldn't  sit  there  cackling  like  a  demented  old  hen," 
she  cried.  "  If  I  were  a  man,  and  anybody  were  so  rude 
to  my  daughter,  I  would  give  him  a  lesson  not  easily  forgot- 
ten. You  can  be  quick  enough  with  your  interference,  sir, 
where  kicks  are  unmerited." 

Old  Graffin  plainly  found  this  reference  to  his  perform- 
ance upon  Katy's  lover  more  exquisitely  enjoyable  than 
Janey's  tears  and  discomfiture  had  been.  He  shook  and 
chuckled  aggravatingly. 

Mrs.  Graffin  now  interposed  in  a  voice  no  mellower  than 
ordinary,  yet  with  conciliatory  effect. 

"  Shure,  and  no  offinse  was  intinded  to  our  Janey  be  Mr. 
O'Toole." 

This  Mr.  O'Toole  had  the  tardy  grace  to  affirm.  Katie 
put  a  restraint  on  her  resentment.  Some  one  proposed  a 
game  of"  Clap  in  and  clap  out."  With  all  the  abandonment 
of  youthful  zest,  adolescent  masculinity  was  soon  exiling 
itself  to  the  hall-way.  The  girls  then  formed  an  eager  circle 
with  a  vacant  chair  by  each.  Katie  was  to  be  doorkeeper, 
although  Mr.  O'Toole  strenuously  protested  against  this 
arrangement,  as  she  always  contrived  to  slip  into  places 
precluding  any  labial  attentions.  She  immediately  entered 
upon  her  official  duties.  First,  she  must  see  that  there  was 
no  listening  at  cracks  or  peeping  through  key-holes.  Sec- 
ond, she  must  announce  aloud  at  the  parlor-door  any  name 
whisperingly  confided  to  her.  This  done,  the  owner  of  such 
name  must  needs  enter  the  feminine  circle  and  guess  who 
has  sent  for  him.  Pending  a  decision  on  his  part,  he  will  be 
assailed  by  luring  invitations  to  repose  himself  now  here, 
now  there.  Wiser  he  to  ignore  these,  and  search  each  coun- 
tenance for  quiver  of  self-betrayal  or  blush  of  consciousness. 
When,  at  last,  he  plumps  down  upon  a  chair,  silence  will  in- 
form him  whether  he  is  at  liberty  to  kiss  his  neighbor  and 
keep  his  place.  A  wrong  hazard  is  promptly  visited  by 
mock  plaudits  and  hasty  banishment. 


It  so  chanced,  after  divers  debutantes  had  proved  unsuc- 
cessful in  the  parlor,  that  mischief  began  to  brew.  The  girls 
put  their  heads  together,  and  a  lively  whispering  and  tittering 
ensued.  •  Then  Katie  walked  to  the  door,  and,  after  putting 
up  a  warning  finger,  demurely  called  for  Mr.  O'Toole.  An 
ominous  gravity  greeted  this  person's  entry.  With  his 
wonted  air  of  self  satisfied  smartness,  he  chose  to  make  swift 
circuit  of  the  room,  eyeing  each  sitter  with  assumption  of 
preternatural  shrewdness.  The  series  of  observations  thus 
conducted  warranting  no  decision,  he  started  afresh,  to 
deliberate  at  each  chair,  to  feign  to  sit,  and  then  to  dart 
up  again.  Meanwhile,  Katie  quietly  joining  the  ring,  Mr. 
O'Toole  became  even  more  self-important.  He  still  kept  up 
an  appearance  of  sympathetic  scrutiny,  but  nearing  the 
vacant  space  beside  Katie,  his  dazzling  conviction  disclosed 
itself.  Reaching  that  chair,  he  had  almost  fallen  into  it, 
such  was  his  misguided  haste,  and  proceeding  with  a  con- 
juring expression  of  lip  and  eye  to  claim  the  forfeit,  wild 
applause  ensued,  while  Katie,  laughing  tantalizingly  in  his 
face,  airly  eluded  his  embrace.  He  was  presently  beating 
a  headlong  retreat  from  the  room,  pursued  by  a  storm  of 
mockery. 

"  Faith,  do  you  think  Katie  would  be  after  kissing  the  likes 
of  you?"  saucy  Mollie  Brady  called  after  him.  But  old 
Graffin  squealed  : 

"  Come  back,  me  b'y  ;  the  gurrls  has  put  up  a  job  on  ye. 
Come  back  and  shmack  ivery  wan  av  thim." 

The  noise  within  was  bad  enough.  Yet  again  Graffin 
was  summoned  by  ear-piercing  whistles  and  unearthly  yells 
from  without. 

He  rose,  and  followed  by  the  four  dogs — broad  awake  at 
his  first  movement — thumped  heavily  to  the  front  door. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  another  of  those  myste- 
rious juvenile  disappearances  had  taken  place. 

But  the  canine  quartet  were  not  to  be  deceived.  They 
tore  frantically  to  the  front  fence,  whither  went  Graffin  also 
to  begin  his  proposed  pacification  by  kicking  them  into  si- 
lence. 

In  this  silence  he  appealed  to  his  unseen  auditory. 

"  Luk  here,  b'ys,  ye  just  shtep  inside,  the  whole  av  ye, 
and  have  somethin'.  Our  house  is  flowin'  wid  milk  and 
honey.  Run  round  to  the  back  dure.  I'll  let  ye  in.  Ye  can 
cut  and  run  agin  afore  that  ould  fool  av  an  Irishwoman  o! 
mine  knows  fwhat's  up.     Come  in  and  have  a  tahste,  b'ys." 

The  hidden  listeners,  perceiving  in  this  ostentatious  show 
of  hospitality  merely  a  trick  whereby  the  old  man  hoped  to 
lay  violent  hands  on  them,  not  one  would  disclose  himself. 
Nor  was  anything  heard  save,  after  a  pause,  a  thin  high 
squeak  in  excellent  mimicry  from  the  other  side  of  the 
fence  : 

"  Run  in  and  have  a  tahste,  b'ys." 

To  poke  fun  at  Graffin's  voice  was  to  toss  a  lighted  match 
upon  gunpowder. 

"Mock  me,  eh,  ye  young  blackguards!"  he  shrieked. 
"Mock  me,  eh?" — running  or  essaying  to  run  toward  the 
front  gate. 

The  four  dogs,  mad  with  aggressive  ecstasy,  were  there 
before  him.  Almost  as  he  clicked  the  latch,  they  were  wrig- 
gling through  an  incredibly  small  opening.  The  sidewalk 
was  instantly  alive  with  flying  legs,  human  and  canine.  The 
air  was  rent  by  impish  yells  of  fun  and  of  fright  ;  by  barks 
so  impetuously  delivered  as  to  fuse  together  and  become 
shrill  squeals. 

Half  way  up  the  block  old  Graffin  met  the  dogs  tearing 
back,  highly  elated  with  their  performance.  After  satisfy- 
ing himself,  by  listening,  that  those  graceless  mimics  were 
really  driven  off,  he  turned  his  hatless  head  homeward. 
Getting  to  his  front  door,  he  found  it  closed,  and,  on  enter- 
ing, the  parlors  deserted. 

A  lively  clink  and  clatter  suggested  the  whereabouts  of 
the  company.  Graffin  hurried  to  the  dining-room.  The 
board,  heaped  with  contributions  from  all  comers,  showed  a 
cheering  profusion.  Elbow  to  elbow,  the  girls  formed  a 
close  circle,  hemmed  in  by  attentive  gallants,  who  stood  or 
sat,  as  chance  favored.  Mrs.  Perrine  was  graciously  mak- 
ing believe  to  assist  Mrs.  Graffin  in  waiting  on  the  table. 
Seeing  an  unoccupied  chair,  Graffin  laid  hands  on  it  ;  but  a 
young  woman  insisted  on  keeping  her  skirts  spread  across 
the  seat. 

"  You  can't  come  here  !"  she  cried,  lifting  a  saucy  face  to 
his  ;   "  I'm  after  saving  this  for  Katie." 

Instantly,  eager  voices  asked  :  "Where  is  Katie  ?" 

Mollie  Brady  could  only  reply  that  Katie  had  run  up 
stairs,  and  would  be  down  directly. 

But  Katie — wearing  a  hat  and  cloak — had  already  come 
down.  She  had  slipped  into  the  garden.  There,  when  her 
uncle  returned  from  his  chase,  the  dogs  had  found  her  in 
the  shadow  of  a  thick  acacia-tree.  After  sniffing  at  her 
dress,  they  had  followed  their  master  into  the  house  without 
advising  him  of  their  discovery. 

Unconscious  of  this  mysterious  proceeding,  Mollie  Brady 
was  faithfully  retaining  a  place  for  her  friend. 

Meeting  Mr.  O'Toole's  eyes,  "Ah,  you're  there,  are  you, 
Timmy?"  Mollie  laughed,like  the  rogue  that  she  was.  "Sure 
if  I  didn't  see  you,  I  might  think  you  and  Katie  were  afther 
eloping  together." 

A  mirthful  shout  rewarded  this  sally. 

"But  sure,"  continued  Mollie,  her  countenance  sparkling 
with  mischief,  "  I  take  pity  of  the  girl  who  gets  Timmy  for 
better  and  for  worse ;  she'll  find  it's  all  worse,  and  no  better." 

A  second  shout  arose.  Happily  for  the  continuance  of 
good  feeling;  Mr.  O'Toole's  self-conceit  was  proof  against 
raillery. 

With  jest  and  laughter,  with  some  secret  and  some  open 
love-making,  a  giddy  half-hour  passed.  Still  Katie  had  not 
reappeared.  Old  Graffin  might  have  been  startled  by  her 
absence ;  but  he  was  wholly  engrossed  in  watching  for  signs 
of  breaking  up. 

The  guests  finally  rose,  and  vacated  the  dining-room. 

"  Fetch  out  the  liquor,  old  woman,"  Graffin  ordered,  thump- 
ing eagerly  toward  the  table. 

Their  master  seating  himself,  the  four  dogs  waited  for  no 
invitation,  but  possessed  themselves  of  chairs  to  right  and  left. 
Mrs.  Graffin  whipped  forth  from  the  cupboard  not  only  a 
bulbous  demijohn,  but  the  crumbling  ruins  of  a  Cheshire 
cheese. 

"  Dhraw  up  an'  pitch  in  !"  she  shouted  to  Mrs.  Perrine. 

With  secret  revolt  against  accepting  the  hospitality   of 


these  people,"  Mrs.  Perrine  seated  herself  in  stately  silence. 
She  felt  that  her  condescension  was  costing  her  dear.  She 
picked  charily  at  what  was  confusedly  heaped  before  her. 
Old  Graffin  was  not  an  appetizing  vis-a-vis.  He  gulped  fast; 
he  breathed  hard  ;  he  fed  the  dogs,  now  with  his  fingers, 
now  from  his  fork.  Bumpers  of  brandy  and  water  encour- 
aged his  tongue  to  wander  on  all  subjects  of  recent  or  re- 
mote interest. 

"Great  day;  Shtate  gone  tin  thous'n  for  new  Constitu- 
tion ;  revolution  'noggerated.  Fine  fellow,  that  O'Toole  ; 
can  have  Janey  if  he  wants  her.  But  Mr.  Harry  P.  can't 
have  Katie;  got  a  husband  picked  out  for  her  — McMen- 
omy.     Him  an'  me  undthersthand  aych  other." 

Here  he  horrified  Mrs.  Perrine  by  a  knowing  wink  and 
chuckle. 

"A  bloody  Prodestan'.  Haven't  seen  hide  nor  hair  ov 
him  since  he  tuk  the  leathery  hint.   That  gurrl  married  to  an 

inemy  might  give  me  no  end  of "  He  mumbled  a  word 

which  Mrs.  Perrine,  in  spite  of  her  aroused  curiosity,  could 
not  catch.  She  believed  it  to  be  "trouble."  Then  he  burst 
out  harshly  to  his  wife  : 

"Here,  ye  grumblin5  ould  fool,  hand  over  more  san'- 
whiches." 

Mrs.  Graffin  promptly  obeyed. 
Talk  av  thim  bloody  hathens  from  the  anti^des,"  con- 
tinued the  old  man,  glaring  angrily  around  the  room,  as  if  to 
meet  the  eye  of  some  disputant,  "why  this  dog  at  me  side 
can  bate  any  Mongolian  Chinese  all  to  the  divil  for  inborn 
common  sinse." 

The  animal  referred  to  occupied  a  chair  on  his  master's 
right — occupied  it  with  visible  signs  of  an  agitated  expectancy. 
Perched  on  his  haunches,  with  ears  pricked  forward,  he 
watched  plate,  hand,  lips,  in  turn  ;  now  with  licking  chops, 
again  with  caudal  intimations  of  readiness  for  anything  in 
the  edible  line.  Offered  morsels  were  disposed  of  with  a 
celerity  that  smacked  of  unlimited  capacity.  At  Graffin's 
commendation  the  creature  ventured  to  break  the  long  waits. 
Thrusting  his  black,  moist  muzzle  forward,  with  sidelong 
laps  of  tongue  he  gleaned  some  tidbits  of  cake  and  meat 
from  the  table-cloth.  This  evidence  of  canine  quickness 
was  not  lost  upon  Graffin.  He  glanced  at  the  dog,  then  at 
Mrs.  Perrine  with  almost  parental  exultation  ;  whereat  the 
animal  became  boldly  predatory.  With  forepaws  on  the 
table,  he  went  so  far  as  to  insert  his  nose  into  his  master's 
plate.  Mrs.  Perrine  remonstrated  nervously.  She  had 
already  endured  too  much.  Leaning  back  in  his  chair  to  see 
what  next,  Graffin's  heavy  shoulders  shook.  Chuckle  inter- 
rupted his  speech. 

"That's  smartness,  eh  ? "—indulgently.     "That  dog  is  the 

mos'  s'gasheous " 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  His  intermittent  laughter 
was  lost  in  swollen  and  purple  amazement.  He  half  rose, 
but  sank  back  clutching  the  table  till  the  dishes  rattled  and 
the  dogs  fled  yelping.  A  choking  sound  was  in  his  throat. 
The  door  communicating  with  the  parlors  had  opened  sud- 
denly. Two  youthful  figures  stood  arm  in  arm  on  the 
threshold.     Graffin  stared  at  them  with  starting  eyeballs. 

"  Let  me  introduce  you  to  Harry  Page,  uncle,"  came  in 
crisp,  girlish  tones. 

"  Let  me  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Harry  Page,  uncle,"  in 
manly  tones,  dashed  with  triumph. 

"  Eighteen  to-day,  uncle,"  said  Katie,  with  a  saucy  smile. 

"  Nearly  a  year  since  you  kicked  Harry  out  of  this  house 

—built  with  my  money,  as  I  expect  to  be  able  to  prove.  Has 

it  gone  too  quickly  for  the  development  of  your  schemes  ? 

Ah,  it  has  seemed  long  enough  to  us." 

Here  she  gave  her  young  husband  so  arch  a  glance  that 
he  would  fain  have  kissed  her  there  before  everybody,  for 
a  crowd  of  peering  faces,  curious  and  startled,  were  banked 
behind  those  two  figures  in  the  doorway.  A  murmur  of  de- 
lighted approval  arose. 

"  My  good  friends,"  said  Katie,  turning  and  blushing  like 
a  rose,  "  Mr.  Page  and  I  were  married  twenty  minutes  ago 
by  a  Congregational  clergyman.  Now  we  will  give  Father 
Gaffney  a  chance  to  make  the  knot  double,  if  he  chooses. 

If  not "  Katie  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  As  for  you,  sir,"  she  cried,  advancing  and  sternly  con- 
fronting her  uncle,  "  you  will  now  recall  what  I  once  said 
about  an  unalterable  determination.  I  warn  you  that  your 
administration  of  my  affairs  will  be  subjected  to  close  scru- 
tiny. I  will  contest  the  confirmation  of  the  last  sale  of  real 
estate." 

Twice,  thrice,  still  clutching  the  table,  still  staring  with 
starting  eyeballs,  Graffin  had  essayed  to  speak.  He  now 
gasped  something  to  which  Katie  loftily  replied  : 

"  A  year  ago,  uncle,  I  might  have  listened  to  explanations, 
but  not  now.  For  further  information  1  beg  leave  to  refer 
you  to  my  counsel,  Mr.  Harry  Page,  Senior." 

This  announcement  produced  a  pitiable  change  in  Graffin's 
bearing.  He  seemed  to  collapse.  His  chin  dropped  upon 
his  breast,  his  jaw  fell,  shudders  passed  through  his  huge 
bulk.  As  for  Mrs.  Graffin,  she,  too,  had  stared  in  astonish- 
ment throughout  this  unexpected  scene.  Whatever  the  dis- 
agreement existing  between  her  eyes  in  the  matter  of  vision, 
they  now  agreed  most  cordially  to  shed  tears  together. 

"  Don't  cry,  aunt  Maggie,"  said  Katie,  embracing  her  ;  "  I 
will  take  better  care  of  you  and  Janey  than  ever  uncle  has, 
I  will,  indeed." 

Sealing  this  comforting  assurance  by  a  kiss,  Katie  took 
her  young  husband's  arm,  and  gayly  returned  to  the  parlor. 
There  every  one,  their  number  presently  increased  by  a  dep- 
utation from  the  Page  family,  surrounded  the  young  pair 
with  congratulations. 

And  exultant  Mary  Page  must  needs  tell,  with  great  zest, 
how  she  had  carried  letters  to  and  fro  between  the  lovers 
during  their  long  separation. 
Graffin  sat  alone,  stunned. 

The  four  dogs,  taking  instant  note  of  their  master's  pro- 
found absorption  in  thought,  were  soon  back  at  the  table 
generously  helping  themselves. 

In  spite  of  overwhelming  evidences  of  fraud  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Katie  Donovan's  estate,  old  Graffin  was  never 
prosecuted.  A  reason  therefor  may  be  surmised  from  the 
mysterious  trope  of  one  of  his  thirsty  adherents.  In  the 
language  of  Tim  McMenomy,  (himself  deep  in  the  mire,)  the 
"  murtherin'  ould  villain  shkipped  the  Shtate." 

Evelyn  M.  Ludlum. 
San  Francisco,  December,  1881, 
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SA  TURD  A  V,  DECEMBER  17,  1881. 


It  is  undoubtedly  a  very  kindly  sentiment  that  permits  a 
softening  brain  or  a  disordered  intellect  to  remain  in  the 
pulpit  or  the  chair  of  theology  after  its  capacity  for  useful- 
ness has  passed.*  It  would  be  a  kindlier  Christian  charity 
if  the  salary  were  continued,  and  the  services  dispensed  with, 
and  the  poor,  tired,  exhausted,  worn-out  brain,  and  the  de- 
bilitated physical  frame  given  the  repose  that  old  age  and 
wearied  faculties  demand.  This  kindly  sentiment  is  called 
forth  bythe  melancholy  exhibition  which  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Burrowes,  of  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  made 
of  himself  on  Sunday  last  at  Calvary  Church,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Dr.  Hemphill,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  and  a  hundred 
others.  This  man  has  been  strong-minded  and  learned. 
He  is  now  a  teacher  of  classic  languages  and  Oriental  lit- 
erature, versed  in  Hebrew,  and  reads  the  Talmud.  His 
has  been  a  life  of  labor  and  usefulness.  Then  how  can  we 
otherwise  account  for  what  we  herein  print,  except  upon  the 
hypothesis  of  a  failing  intellect  ?  How  else  can  we  excuse 
a  good  and  pious  man  for  his  irreverent  and  blasphemous 
narrative,  except  we  attribute  it  to  the  dream  of  a  mind  dis- 
ordered? We  quote  :  "  Doctor  Burrowes  then  spoke  of  Jesus 
"  at  considerable  length  as  a  counsellor,  a  personal,  confiden- 
"  tial  friend,  and  Almighty  Healer.  '  Often,'  said  he,  '  I 
"'wake  in  the  night,  or  before  light  in  the  morning,  and 
"  '  hold  conversation  with  Jesus,  my  Saviour  and  my  friend. 
"  'This  morning  about  four  o'clock,  I  woke  and  found  him 
"  'sitting  by  my  bedside.  Think  of  it  as  you  will,  it  could 
""'not  have  been  a  dream  nor  an  optical  illusion.  1  put  out 
"  '  my  hand  to  Him  gratefully,  and  said  :  "  Here  is  my  hand, 
"  "  Lord  ;  take  it  in  both  yours."  And  He  did  so,  and  held 
"  it  for  some  time,  while  we  had  sweet  converse  together." 
Concerning  Christ  as  a  healer,  the  doctor  related  an  expe- 
erience  which  was  even  more  remarkable.  If  this  is  anything 
more  than  the  vaporing  of  a  deranged  intellect  or  the  insane 
utterances  of  a  crazy  spiritualist  ;  if  it  is  not  the  narrative  of 
a  diseased  imagination,  then  it  is  the  willful  misrepresenta- 
tion of  a  wicked  old  charlatan  and  humbug.  The  Reverend 
Doctor  Burrowes  is  neither  a  wicked  man  nor  a  charlatan ;  he 
is — has  been — an  earnest  worker  in  the  very  highest  realm 
of  labor,  and  his  whole  honorable  and  exemplary  life  justi- 
fies us  in  taking  him  out  of  the  category  of  either  fools  or 
knaves.  He  may  think  that  from  beside  the  great  white 
throne  of  the  ever-living  God  His  Son  came  down  in  person 
and  sat  beside  the  old  man's  bed,  taking  his  hand  in  both 
His  own,  and  held  sweet  converse  with  him.  But  He  did  not 
do  it,  and  there  is  no  sane-minded  man  or  woman  who  lives 
that  believes  it.  There  is  no  one  who  listened  to  him,  and 
is  not  crack-brained,  who  does  not  know  that  it  is  untrue  ; 
that  it  is  impossible  ;  that  it  is  out  of  the  ordinary  law  by 
which  an  intelligent  Creator  rules  the  universe  ;  that  it  would 
be  a  miracle.  If  there  is  any  intelligent  being  who  ever  be- 
lieved that  miracles  were  once  performed  for  the  purpose  of 
God's  work  on  earth,  they  no  longer  believe  that  they  are 
wrought  in  this  day.  If  there  was  ever  an  age  of  miracles, 
that  age  has  passed.  We  might  allow  this  exhibition  to  pass 
unnoticed,  but  that  is  impossible.  The  daily  press  has 
printed  and  sent  it  out  to  its  thousands  of  readers,  to  laugh 
uver  and  scoff  at.     It  goes  out  with  the  sanction  of  the  hun- 


dred Christian  believers  who  heard  it.  It  stands  as  the  un- 
contradicted utterance  of  a  teacher  in  a  theological  college 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  This  man  is  the  instructor  of 
young  men  who  are  commissioned  to  go  out  to  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  gospel — the  gospel  of  Christ ;  and  he  teaches 
them  that  Christ  comes  down  in  person — not  in  a  dream  or 
an  optical  illusion,  but  in  person — and  sits  beside  his  bed,  to 
hold  sweet  converse  with  him.  It  beats  the  story  of  the  lit- 
tle brown  hen.  The  grave  utterance  by  men  in  authority, 
by  clergymen  and  teachers  in  the  Protestant  Church,  of  such 
puerile  nonsense — stories  so  utterly  absurd,  improbable,  and 
ridiculous  that  no  Christian  mother  dare  take  upon  her 
knees  a  three-year-old  child  to  explain  them,  or,  when  asked 
by  the  child  if  they  are  true,  dare  say  that  she  thinks  they 
are,  is  unworthy  of  the  church,  is  a  reproach  to  it,  and  is  cal- 
culated to  bring  its  teachings  and  its  authority  into  derision 
and  contempt,  Such  things  as  these  indicate  not  only  that 
Christianity  is  making  no  intellectual  progress,  but  that  it  is 
drifting  backward  to  the  ignorance  and  bigotry  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  .  How  shall  Protestantism  question  the  miracles 
of  Lourdes,  or  the  miraculous  gable  of  Knock,  or  the  effi- 
cacy of  pewter  medals  blessed  by  papal  priests,  or  the 
power  of  masses  to  relieve  the  impenitent  dead  from  purga- 
tory, if  these  ridiculous  fables  are  to  go  out  from  Protestant 
pulpits  unchallenged  ?  We  ask  the  question.  Let  intelli- 
gent Christian  men  answer  it. 


The  Roman  Irish  have  joined  issue  with  the  Argonaut  on 
the  question  whether  the  Irish,  as  Irish  and  Catholics, 
take  part  in  our  politics  ;  whether  the  clergy  interfere  in 
political  affairs,  and  whether  the  religious  organs,  and  the 
"  Catholic  family  journals,"  published  under  the  patronage  of 
bishops,  archbishops,  and  the  other  very  reverend  clergy, 
do  really  and  actually  employ  themselves  in  directing  the 
Irish,  and  other  ignorant  and  bigoted  Catholic  people  to  vote 
for  Irish  and  Catholics,  because  they  are  Catholics  and 
Irish.  We  say  they  do  ;  that  the  Pope  and  cardinals  inter- 
fere and  intermeddle  directly  in  the  national  affairs  of  all  those 
countries  that  have  Catholic  subjects.  We  declare,  and  we 
have  proved,  that  the  Catholic  archbishop  and  his  clergy  do 
interfere  in  our  municipal  affairs.  We  once  raised  a  storm 
when  we  referred  to  Father  Gallagher  as  a  politician.  He 
was  a  politician  and  a  lobbyist,  and  had  his  share  of  appoint- 
ments in  local  offices,  Federal,  State,  and  municipal. 
The  New  York  Tablet  is  a  religious  organ,  an  authority 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  a  paper  that  discusses,  so  far 
as  any  Catholic  paper  is  permitted  to  discuss,  the  ques- 
tions of  doctrine  and  dogmas.  During  the  recent  election 
in  New  York  this  paper  took  an  active  part,  not  on  the 
Republican  side  or  on  the  Democratic  side  of  parties,  but 
on  either  side  where  there  was  an  Irishman  or  a  Catholic. 
It  appealed  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Irish  for  their  solid  vote 
in  favor  of  Irishmen,  because  they  were  Irishmen.  It  ap- 
pealed to  Catholics  as  Catholics  to  give  their  votes  to  Catho- 
lics. From  the  Tablet  of  November  12th  we  make  the 
following  extract.     Speaking  of  General  Carr  it  says  : 

"  On  account  of  his  record  and  nationality,  the  Irish- 
"  American  vote  will  go  strongly  in  his  favor.  Mr.  Flower 
"  is  a  most  popular  gentleman,  who  has  always  identified 
"  himself  with  the  people  and  their  interests.  They  recog- 
"  nize  this  fact,  and  are  are  resolved  to  stand  by  their  friend 
;<  until  the  poll  closes  on  Tuesday  night. 

"Fred  Seward  is  a  candidate  for  senator.  If  our  voice 
"  could  reach  his  constituents  in  time,  we  would  say  to  every 
"  American  and  Irish- American  voter,  vote  for  the  worthy 
"  son  of  the  man  who  did  so  much  to  save  the  Republic 
"  from  dismemberment,  and  who  was  the  tried  and  trusted 
11 friend  of  the  great  Archbishop  Hughes. 

"  The  Honorable  Richard  O'Gormanhas  been  nominated, 
"  at  the  last  moment,  forjudge  of  the  Superior  Court.  Here 
"  is  a  candidate  on  whom  the  Democracy  can  join.  Here 
"  is  a  man  the  Irish  vote  should  go  solidly  for.  We  can  not 
"  be  so  lost  to  gratitude,  to  patriotism,  as  to  forget  that 
"  Richard  O'Gorman  sacrificed  bright  prospects  and  social 
"  ties  of  early  manhood  for  the  sake  of  Ireland.  All  we  can 
"  say  is,  vote  for  Richard  O'Gorman. 

"  A  regular  boom  has  taken  place  in  the  Ninth  Congres- 
"  sional  District  in  support  of  the  Honorable  Thomas  Mur- 
"  phy  for  Congress.  The  Irish-American  element  is  coming 
"  out  strong  in  his  favor.  Mr.  Murphy  is  a  man  of  honor  and 
"  principle,  and  has  never  tired  of  doing  kind  acts  and  gen- 
"erous  deeds.  Hundreds  of  worthy  young  Irishmen,  both 
"  in  the  postoffice  and  custom-house,  owe  their  positions  to 
"  Mr.  Murphy.  Irish- Americans^  vote  for  him.  to  a  man,  for 
"  he  is  worthy  of  your  suffrage  and  support.  Even  from  a 
"  patriotic  point  of  view,  the  Irish  vote  should  go  solid  for 
"  Mr.  Murphy.  He  is  in  thorough  sympathy  with  his  coun- 
"  trymen  on  questions  affecting  Ireland.  His  relations  with 
"  the  President  are  cordial  and  intimate,  and  Mr.  Murphy  in 
"Congress  would  be  a  power  behind  the  throne,  while  Mr. 
"  Hardy  in  Congress  would  be  a  mere  selfish  politician,  with 
"no  other  object  in  view  but  to  forward  Mr.  Hardy's  inter- 
"  ests. 

"  The  Hon.  Dennis  Quinn,  candidate  for  civil  justice  in  the 
"Fifth  District,  is  almost  certain  of  being  elected.  Judge 
"  Quinn  has  had  great  experience  on   the  bench  before,  and 


"always  tempered  justice  with  mercy,  particularly  where 
"  the  poor  were  concerned.  The  people  do  not  forget  this 
"of  him,  and  on  this  account  they  are  working  in  earnest, 
"  fully  resolved  that  he  shall  be  their  next  civil  justice." 

Commenting  upon  the  above  excerpts  the  Christian  Ad- 
vacate^  a  Methodist  organ,  says  :  "  There  are  more  Meth- 
"odists  in  America  than  Papists,  and  it  would  be  in  just  as 
"  good  form  for  a  Methodist  Church  organ  to  call  upon  the 
"  negroes  of  the  South  to  vote  for  a  candidate  because  he 
"  was  black  and  a  Methodist,  as  for  the  New  York  Tablet  to 
"  plead  for  the  Irish  Catholic  vote  in  New  York  for  Mr.  Dick 
"  O'Gorman,  Tom  Murphy,  and  Dennis  Quinn  because  they 
"are  Irish  and  Catholics,  for  General  Carr,  because  of  his 
"  nationality,  or  for  Mr.  Fred  Seward,  because  his  illustrious 
"  father  stained  an  otherwise  unstained  political  record  by 
"  an  obsequious  flattery  of  the  Irish,  and  a  willingness  to 
"  divide  the  school  moneys  of  New  York  with  them,  and  a 
"personal  intimacy  with  Archbishop  Hughes,  cultivated  for 
"political  purposes.  It  is  perhaps  a  significant  fact  that  all 
"  the  candidates  favored  by  the  Papal  organ  were  beaten  but 
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There  was  a  sort  of  theological  "  whoop-up  "  at  Associa- 
tion Hall,  in  this  city,  the  other  day.  The  subject  matter  of 
discussion  was  "  Special  Providences."  In  this  confabula- 
tion several  of  our  leading  Protestant  clergy  took  part.  In 
kindness  to  those  who  did  not  talk  much,  and  as  an  evidence 
that  I  would  not  bring  them  into  ridicule,  I  do  not 
mention  names,  except  so  far  as  it  becomes  necessary 
to  point  the  moral  of  this  article.  The  Reverend  Robert 
McKenzie  proved,  or  attempted  to  prove,  from  Scripture  that 
"  God  knows  His  own."  "  God  knew  them,  therefore  they 
were  God's  ; "  or,  "  They  were  God's  own,  and  therefore  God 
knew  them."  "He"  —  Jehovah  —  "watched  over  them, 
guarded  them,  supplied  their  needs."  Now,  this  may  be 
very  good  logic,  but  it  is  very  arrogant  and  egotistical  assump- 
tion, and  not  true  in  point  of  fact.  The  very  best  Christians 
I  know,  and  the  very  best  and  purest-minded  preachers,  have 
the  very  hardest  kind  of  times.  I  call  to  mind  the  poor  cler- 
gymen of  my  native  village.  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and 
Methodists  were  compelled  to  have  continual  donation  parties 
for  their  support.  They  were  always  hard  up.  They  used 
to  get  sick  just  like  other  people.  They  had  accidents,  and 
their  needs  were  never  more  than  half  supplied.  I  never 
knew  or  heard  of  a  parson  whose  needs  were  fully  supplied, 
or  who  was  content  with  his  lot.  I  never  heard  of  but  one 
instance  of  a  preacher  dropping  down  to  a  smaller  salary, 
and  I  always  believed  that  he  was  compelled  to  do  so  be- 
cause he  had  turned  his  barrel  of  sermons  over  as  often  as 
the  old  congregation  would  stand  it.  I  never  heard  of  a 
priest  refusing  to  become  a  bishop,  if  there  was  a  bishopric 
in  his  church  ;  and,  if  not,  he  would  become  presiding  elder 
or  moderator.  It  is  my  observation  that  preachers  are  very 
much  like  ordinary  people,  and  that  they  have  to  scratch  for 
their  living  like  other  men.  Dr.  McKenzie  declared  that  the 
righteous  was  never  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  found  begging 
bread.  Perhaps  not ;  but  I  have  seen  the  most  God-for- 
saken looking  people  whom  I  thought,  and  who  thought 
themselves,  very  righteous.  I  thought  them  almost  over- 
righteous  ;  but,  perhaps,  after  all,  they  were  only  dys- 
peptic. "The  general  idea  presented,"  says  the  secular 
journal  in  which  I  read  this,  "was  that,  while  the  Deity  has 
"  a  sort  of  general  supervision  over  all — rain  and  sunshine 
"on  all  alike,  just  and  unjust — He  manifests  a  special  solici- 
"  tude  for  his  chosen  ones,  makes  special  provision  for 
"their  comfort,  and  all  things  work  together  for  good 
"  to  those  who  love  the  Lord."  When  I  was  a  boy 
I  had  this  idea — that  of  the  seed  of  the  righteous  never 
being  compelled  to  beg — very  much  disturbed  by  reflect- 
ing that  the  son  of  a  most  excellent  and  pious  neighbor 
of  ours,  one  Deacon  Phelps,  had  turned  out  an  inebriate,  and 
became  an  actual  beggar  in  the  village  streets,  when  he  was 
not  in  the  county  poor-house.  That  the  rain  fell  upon  the 
just  and  the  unjust  alike  I  was  convinced  by  sitting,  when  a 
boy,  all  through  an  April  shower  on  the  line  fence  that  di- 
vided Deacon  Phelps's  farm  from  the  land  of  the  richest 
man  in  the  county,  who  was  an  infidel — a  man  whom  I 
never  saw  without  thinking  what  a  poor  show  he  had  for  en- 
tering the  kingdom  of  heaven.  I  recalled  the  smallest  one- 
humped  dromedary  that  I  had  ever  seen  in  a  traveling 
menagerie,  and  the  largest  darning  needle  in  my  Aunt  Sal- 
lie's  mending-basket.  I  was  thrashed  on  that  occasion  for 
getting  wet,  and  my  excuse — that  I  was  investigating  a  theo- 
logical proposition — was  derided.  The  Reverend  Doctor 
Piatt  had  a  special  intervention  of  Divine  Providence  occur 
to  him  when  a  young  man,  when  running  for  the  office  of 
district  attorney  in  Virginia,  in  which  the  doctor  won  the 
place,  and  his  opponent  was  reserved  to  become  governor  of 
California,  and  afterward  senator  of  the  United  States.  I 
do  not  get  from  this  brief  report  a  very  clear  understanding 
which  side  God  was  on  in  this  contest.  Doctor  Piatt  won, 
and  was  elected,  and  afterward  came  out  a  clergyman 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  His  opp  rent  was  probably 
the    Hon.   John  B.  Weller.     If  this  nudent  has   historic 
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value  in  proving  that  God  ever  engaged  in  the  politics  of  Vir- 
ginia, it  is  creditable  to  Him  that  he  has  now  retired,  and 
turned  the  machine  in  that  State  over  to  Senator  Mahone, 
Riddleberger,  and  Black-and-Tan. 


While  the  war  of  the  slaveholders'  rebellion  was  in  exist- 
ence 1  was  at  times    quite  impressed  with  the   idea  that 
President  Lincoln  was  subject  to  the  guidance  and  direction 
of  a  special  providence.     His  conduct  did  at  times  appear 
to  be  from  God  direct,  and  his  utterances  to  have  been  di- 
vinely  inspired.     But  when  I  reflect  that   the  same  provi- 
dence that  could  liberate  the  slave  made  him  a  slave  ;  that 
the  breaking  of  shackles  presumes  the  ability  to  forge  them, 
I  grope.     When  I  recall  the  death  of  Lincoln  and  of  Gar- 
field, I   question.     When  I  think  of  Democratic  politics,  I 
doubt — that  is,  I  doubt  if  God  busies  himself  in  the  special 
direction  of  political  affairs,  either  in  the  grander  field  of 
molding  institutions  of  government  and  preserving  national 
organizations,  or  in  the  lesser  affairs  of  directing  who  shall 
be  prosecuting  attorney  in  Virginia,  or  governor,  or  senator 
from  California.     I  hope  that  He  does  not    direct  by  His 
special  providences  the  election  of  men  to  office  ;  because, 
if  He  does,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  question  some  of  His 
most  important  attributes.     When  I  recall  the  vast  number 
of  mean  men  who  hold  office,  and  the  disappointed  ambi- 
tion of  some  most  excellent  men  of  my  acquaintance  who 
fail  to  get  office,  I  should  question  the   wisdom  and  benefi- 
cence   of  the   Divine  Arbiter  of   primaries    and    the    Su- 
preme   Manipulator  of  general   elections.     And   now,  lest 
any   of   my   readers    should    think    that    I    am    flippantly 
irreverent  in   my  writing,  I    will    quote    the  incident   nar- 
rated   by   the    Reverend    Joseph    Rowell,    pastor    of   the 
Mariners'    Church.      This   incident    he  told  gravely,  with 
the  approbation  of  a  convocation  of  clergymen   who  claim 
for  themselves  that  they  are  called  by  divine  authority  to 
teach  the  writer  of  this  article  the  sublime  truths  of  the 
Christian   religion ;  that   they   are  guarded   in    their  lives, 
directed  in  their  actions,  provided  in  their  needs,  by  the  spe- 
cial providence  of  God,  and  are  inspired  in  their  instruc- 
tions, and  authorized  by  divine  commission  to  represent  to  a 
sinful    and   ignorant  world  those  things  which    spiritually 
concern  them.     "  I  was  at  the  time,"  says  the  Reverend  Jo- 
seph, "  boarding  myself,  and  being  very  busy,  one  Saturday 
"  evening,  had  failed  to  lay  in  provisions  for  Sunday.     The 
"  bakeries  were  open,  but  I  would  not  break  the  Sabbath  by 
"  buying  on  that  day.     I  had  nothing  to  eat   except  a  little 
"  stale  bread,  so  I  prayed  for  divine  support  and  blessing  in 
"  respecting  the  Lord's  day.     While  I  was  on  my  knees  a 
"  strange  brown  hen  came  slowly  up  the  steps  into  my  room. 
"  I  drove  her  out.     Presently  she  returned,  and  I  drove  her 
"  out"  the  second  time;  but,  having  occasion  to  go  into  the 
"  inner  room  for  a  moment,  I  found,  on  my  return,  that  she 
"  had  come  back  and  laid  a  large  egg  on  my  door-mat ;  and, 
"  with  this  food,  which  I  firmly  believe  was  from   God,  I  got 
"through  the  Sunday  very  comfortably.     Of  course,  many 
"  would  obstinately  refuse  to  see  the  divine  hand  in  such 
"  things,  but  God  is  unchangeable,  and  as  He  once  sent  the 
"  ravens  to  feed  Elijah,  I  do  not  see  why,  in  such  a  case,  He 
"  might  not  be  believed  to  have  sent  that  brown  hen  to  feed 
"  me."     Now,  I   am  not  one  of  those  illiberal-minded  per- 
sons who  obstinately  refuse  to  see  the  divine  hand  in  the  mi- 
raculous performance  of  the  little   brown   hen,  and   recog- 
nize the  unchangeable  character  of  the   God-head.     I  am 
prepared  to  believe  that  it  is  just  as  possible  and  just  as  prob- 
able that  the  all-wise  and  ever-living  God  sent  a  brown  hen 
to  lay  a  miraculous  egg  for  the  Reverend  Joseph  Rowell  in 
San  Francisco,  as  that  He  sent  bread  by  the  ravens  to  Elijah 
in  the  desert  of  Arabia  Petrasa,  or  the  land  about  Jordan,  or 
wherever  it  was  ;  that  it  is  just  as  likely  to  have  occurred  in 
the  nineteenth  century  as  in  any  of  the  ages  that  ante-date 
the  birth  of  Christ ;  that  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
miracle  is  just  as  complete  and  just  as  satisfactory  as  any 
of  the  best  authenticated  miracles  of  the  Roman  Church  of 
these  latter  days.     But  as  I  endeavor  to  take  in  this  marvel- 
ous story  I  find  myself  entangled  in  a  snarl  of  inextricable 
theological  complications.      Dogmatical   conundrums  arise 
on  every  side,  and    I  ask,  was   it  really  wicked,  and  is   it 
wicked,  to  go  out  to  the  bakery  of  a  Sunday  morning  to  pur- 
chase a  loaf  of  bread  baked  on  the  preceding  day  ?     Did  not 
Christ  go  through  the  cornfield  on  the  Sabbath,  and  did  He 
not  pluck   and  eat?     Did  He   not  say   that    the    Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath  ?    And  is 
it  not  true  that  this  whole  business  of  Sabbatarianism  is  the 
growth  of  modern  times — modern  ecclesiasticism — that  it 
was  not  favored  by  the  Christian  fathers,  nor  held  in  rever- 
erence  even  by  Martin  Luther,  but  that  the  present  idea  of 
the  rigorous  observance  of  Sunday  is  the  growth  of  Scotch 
Presbyterianism  and  New  England  Puritanism  ?    And  then 
the  strange  brown  hen  that  came  boldly  up  the  steps,  and 
laid  the  large  egg  on  the  door-mat.     Perhaps  it  was  one  of 
the  neighbors'  hens  that  flew  over  the  fence,  and  finding  a 
good,  soft  door-mat,  improvised  it  for  a  nest  in  a  natural 
way.     If  so,  then  it  was  his  neighbor's  egg,  and  he  was  not 
guiltless  in  taking  that  which  was  his  neighbor's,  even  if  he 
had  neglected  to  lay  in  his  eggs  on  Saturday.     And  was  the 
egg  boiled?    If  it  was  boiled,  was  it  laid  hot  or  cold  f    Jt  is 


a  miracle  for  a  hen  to  lay  a  cold-boiled  egg.  It  is  a  greater 
miracle  to  lay  a  hot-boiled  egg.  It  is  a  miracle  if  the  egg 
was  fried,  or  boiled,  or  scrambled.  But  if  it  was  a  natural 
egg,  laid  in  a  natural  way  by  a  neighbor's  hen,  I  see  no 
special  providence  in  it,  unless  it  was  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  God  to  ascertain  whether  the  young  divinity  student,  who 
was  about  going  into  His  sacred  service,  would  take  eggs 
that  did  not  belong  to  him.  If  I  accept  the  statement  of  the 
Reverend  Joseph  Rowell,  that  he  regarded  the  egg — which 
was  a  large  one — as  food  from  God,  and  really  believed  that 
it  had  been  sent  to  him  by  the  special  direction  of  Provi- 
dence for  his  sustentation,  I  demand  to  know  whether  he 
took  it  raw — that  is,  whether  he  sucked  it,  or  whether  he 
cooked  it  ?  If  he  made  a  fire  and  cooked  it — boiled  it  for 
four  minutes,  or  fried  it,  or  scrambled  it,  or  made  an  omelet 
of  it,  did  he  not  sin  as  directly  in  making  his  fire,  getting 
out  his  salt  and  pepper,  and  preparing  his  egg  for  eating,  as 
though  he  had  gone  to  the  baker  for  his  loaf?  Then,  again, 
what  became  of  the  little  brown  hen  ?  Did  it  fly  back  over 
the  fence,  and  go  home,  like  any  common  hen,  to  its  corn  and 
crumbs,  and  with  tell-tale  cackle  inform  its  owner  that  it  had 
been  divinely  inspired  to  take  an  egg  to  the  hungry  divinity 
student,  or  did  it  go  flying  up  the  golden  ladder  to  its  celes- 
tial roost,  to  be  again  dispatched  to  some  poor  breakfastless 
brother  in  this  or  some  other  world,  who  was  too  negligent 
to  lay  in  his  Sunday  provision  before  the  earth  had  revolved 
itself  into  holy  time,  and  whose  piety  prompted  him  to  ask 
God  for  eggs  rather  than  pay  his  baker  for  bread  ? 


And  now,  in  all  seriousness,  let  me  ask  of  the  short-haired 
sister  and  the  long-haired  brother  who  have  so  far  followed 
with  scowling  brows  this  irreverent  and  blasphemous  article  ; 
who  frown  as  they  read  such  objectionable  criticism  in  a 
journal  that  claims  to  be  respectable,  and  that  claims  its 
right  of  entry  to  the  fire-side  circle  of  Christian  homes — 
whether  it  is  the  Argonaut  that  prints  or  the  clergy  who 
utter  such  insufferable  twaddle,  that  is  bringing  into  con- 
tempt the  Christian  religion  ?  There  was  a  time  when,  in 
the  more  ignorant  age  of  a  superstitious  world,  such  puerile 
nonsense  would  have  been  accepted.  There  have  been  times 
in  other  lands  and  other  ages  when  the  clergy  was  so  held 
in  bigoted  veneration  that  such  stories  would  have  gone  un- 
challenged, even  by  men  and  women  of  highest  intellectual 
capacity.  That  land  was  never  America,  and  that  time  has 
passed.  Little  brown  hens  no  longer  cut  any  figure  in 
religion.  The  religion  or  the  church  organization  that  can 
not  address  itself  to  the  reason  and  commend  itself  to  men  of 
highest  intellectual  capacity,  had  better  prepare  for  dissolu- 
tion. The  churches  and  religions  which  have  flourished 
upon  fables  and  miraculous  stories,  upon  modern  miracles 
and  lives  of  impossible  saints,  will,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  be  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  public  eye.  This 
is  an  intelligent,  rational,  common-sense  era,  and  unless 
there  is  some  reason  why  the  Christian  religion  can  not 
stand  the  conflict  with  intelligence  and  common  sense,  then 
we  know  of  no  reason  why  such  men  as  the  Reverend  Joseph 
Rowell  of  the  Mariners'  Church  should  be  permitted  to  hold 
himself  and  his  brown  hen  out  to  the  world  as  especially 
favored  of  God.  When  any  branch  of  the  Christian  Church 
shall  divest  itself  of  all  the  nonsense  engrafted  upon  it  by 
these  ignorant  and  superstitious  believers  in  miraculous 
brown  hens,  and  shall  divest  itself  of  the  mistaken  idea  that 
God  lays  special  eggs  for  the  priesthood  ;  when  it  shall 
come  up  to  the  full  light  of  science  ;  when  it  shall  keep  in- 
tellectual progress  with  the  advancing  age  ;  when  its  preach- 
ers and  teachers  shall,  by  their  learning,  keep  themselves 
abreast  or  in  the  lead  of  the  age,  then  will  the  pulpit  be  re- 
stored to  the  position  it  has  lost.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  foremost  men  adorned  the  pulpit.  That  time  has 
now  gone  by,  and,  with  here  and  there  some  grand  and  nota- 
ble exceptions,  there  is  little  to  be  learned  by  listening  to  the 
Sabbath  sermon.  I  am  not  enough  versed  in  theological 
lore  to  know  whether  church  creeds  are  flexible  enough  to 
embrace  within  their  scope  the  demonstrable  and  accepted 
truths  of  science,  of  geography,  of  history  ;  but  I  know  that 
they  must  accommodate  themselves  to  these  great  truths,  or 
the  church  will  no  longer  prosper.  I  remember,  some  years 
ago,  about  the  time  when  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
English  Church  approved  a  work  entitled  "  Essays  and  Re- 
views," now  almost  forgotten,  there  was  a  lively  controversy 
among  the  leading  men  and  scholars  of  the  church  as  to 
whether  its  articles,  and  canons,  and  modes  of  worship, 
could  be  so  modified  as  to  place  the  teachings  of  the  church 
in  harmony  with  the  demonstrations  of  science.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  doctrines  taught  when  the  earth  was  flat,  and 
when  the  shining  orbs  that  lit  the  firmament  were  but 
lamps  for  its  ornamentation,  should  not  be  recognizable  in  this 
era  of  intellectual  progress.  Knowledge  has  increased ;  sci- 
ence has  made  progress.  There  seems  no  reason  why  the 
Christian  Church  should  not,  in  its  teachings  and  in  the 
character  of  its  teachers,  also  keep  moving. 


It  is  a  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  do,  this  criticism  of  good, 
earnest,  and,  I  verily  believe,  sincere  men.  But  can  they 
not  see— can  not  Doctor  Ptett,  and  highly  intelligent  men 


like  him,  see  that  the  church  is  losing  ground  ? — that  the 
clergy  are  no  longer  leaders  and  champions  in  the  battle  of 
life  ? — that  the  intellectual  world  is  drifting  by,  and  leaving 
them  to  swim  around  in  the  side  eddies  of  the  rushing 
stream  ?— that  the  theological  student  no  longer  comes  from 
the  class  of  earnest,  ambitious,  capable  young  men  ?  Do 
they  not  observe,  as  they  look  over  their  congregations,  an 
absence  of  strong-minded,  broad-thinking,  intelligent  men 
and  women  ;  and  do  they  not  realize  that  they  are  preaching 
to  empty  pews,  or  to  upholstered  seats  filled  with  the  young 
and  the  fashionable  ? — that  the  church  is  becoming  but  a  re- 
spectable tradition,  which  the  better  class  of  citizens  encour- 
age their  wives  and  children  to  favor  ?  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  is  in  San  Francisco  but  very  limited  Protestant  church 
accommodations  for  the  poor  and  the  ill-clad,  and  that 
there  is  no  encouragement  for  them  to  attend  religious  wor- 
ship? Can  a  clean,  well-behaved,  but  poor  and  poorly- 
dressed  family  find  welcome  to  any  of  the  fashionable 
churches  in  San  Francisco  ?  I  know  that  there  are  "  free 
pews,"  as  there  are  pauper  asylums,  and,  in  time  of  necessity, 
free-soup  houses  ;  but  is  there  a  Christian,  church  in  this 
city  where  to  money  and  social  position  there  is  extended 
no  favor  that  is  not  accorded  to  the  poor  and  the  lowly  ? 
It  is  heresy  not  to  believe — that  is,  not  to  pretend  to  believe — 
the  doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Catechism,  or  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  heresy  not  to 
believe,  or  pretend  not  to  accept,  in  their  literal  rendering, 
the  marvelous  stories  of  the  Bible.  It  is  heresy  for  an  in- 
telligent and  reflective  mind  not  to  adopt  the  views,  the  dog- 
mas, and  the  doctrines  of  those  early  fathers  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  church  systems  in  an  age  when  science,  art, 
literature,  and  learning  were  groping  their  way  out  of  a  long 
night  of  intellectual  darkness  to  the  morning  light  of  a  splen- 
did day.  And  now,  in  the  very  noon  of  that  day,  it  is  heresy 
to  take  any  new  departure  from  the  misty  old  dogmas  of  an 
ancient  order  of  priests,  preachers,  and  theological  writers, 
who  were  no  better  than  the  men  of  the  present  day,  and  not 
half  so  enlightened.  This  is  putting  brakes  upon  the  wheels 
of  progress.  It  is  demonstrated  that  the  church  may  be 
brought  to  a  stand-still,  but  the  world,  no  longer  led  by  it, 
goes  marching  by  in  its  onward  progress.  Mathematics 
will  demonstrate  the  size  of  the  Ark.  Geometry  will  deter- 
mine the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony.  Natural  history 
will  dispose  of  the  fables  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  whale. 
The  science  of  astronomy  will  demonstrate  the  falsity  of 
the  idea  that  the  sun  or  earth  stood  still  or  moved  at  the 
bidding  of  Joshua,  and  engineering  art  will  laugh  at  the 
story  of  his  assaulting-horn.  The  laws  of  David,  the  morals 
of  Solomon,  the  fidelity  of  Esther,  the  devotion  of  Ruth, 
must  stand  the  analysis  of  our  times  and  our  standards  of 
thought.  The  splendid  poetry  of  Job,  the  songs  of  David 
and  Solomon,  the  romances  of  the  patriarchs,  the  stories 
of  prophets,  priests,  and  kings  ;  of  false  prophets,  false 
priests,  and  witches,  must  all  be  subjected  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  an  age  that  has  in  it  but  little  of  veneration  for  the 
ancient,  and  no  respect  for  the  false  ;  an  age  altogether  too 
incredulous  to  believe  that  God,  in  His  infinite  wisdom  and 
majesty,  sends  little  brown  hens  to  feed  hungry  parsons,  who 
are  all  too  pious  to  buy  bread  for  their  breakfasts  on  a  Sun- 
day, morning. 


Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  Turf,  Field  and 
Farm,  a  sporting  journal  of  note,  published  in  New  York, 
and  edited  by  a  Mr.  Bushey,  who  is  an  acredited  author- 
ity on  equine  matters.  This  writer  accepts  the  marvelous 
performances  of  Governor  Stanford's  colts,  in  their  recent 
trials  of  speed  at  the  Bay  District  Fair  Grounds,  in  San 
Francisco.  He  appreciates  the  full  value  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  those  efforts  from  a  State  and  breeding-farm  that 
introduces  its  first  speed  champions  as  beaters  of  any  colt 
records  ever  before  made.  But,  whether  through  ignorance 
of  facts  or  jealousy,  this  writer  assumes  that  the  colts  have 
been  so  strained  in  their  training  that  they  will  not  develop 
faster  time  with  their  advancing  years  ;  and  that  these  early 
efforts  are  exceptional,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  repeated — in 
a  word,  that  the  bad  judgment  of  forcing  them  beyond  their 
strength  will  ultimately  prevent  them  from  keeping  good  the 
promise  of  their  early  efforts.  Now,  we  can  assure  Mr. 
Bushey,  and  all  others  interested  in  horse  matters,  that  these 
opinions  are  not  founded  upon  facts.  Governor  Stanford 
brings  to  the  breeding  of  his  colts  not  only  unlimited  means, 
but  a  judgment  and  knowledge  of  horseflesh  that  is  excelled 
by  no  gentleman  who  breeds  from  a  natural  taste  and  love 
for  the  pursuit.  Governor  Stanford  and  his  manager  (Mr. 
Covey)  are  breeding  and  training  upon  scientific  and  ra- 
tional principles,  in  a  climate  that  presents  the  most  favor- 
able conditions,  and  under  circumstances  that  will  develop 
the  very  highest  speed  that  can  possibly  be  attained.  Out 
of  some  hundreds  of  colts  already  subjected  to  training,  not 
one  has  been  over-worked,  or  strained,  or  injured  ;  and  if 
four,  and  five,  and  ten-year-old  horses  can  be  depended 
upon  for  a  natural  growth  in  speed  and  endurance,  Mr. 
Bushey  and  his  Eastern  friends  will  be  very  likely  to  have 
the  conceit  taken  out  of  them  if  they  think  the  Palo  Alto 
Farm  will  not  put  the  blue-grass  region  up  to  its  best 
efforts  to  keep  ahead  in  the  speed  record. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


There  was  a  little  scene  at  the  Casino  ball,  in  New  York, 
to  the  Rochambeaus  and  Von  Steubens,  that  was  not  down 
on  the  bills,  and  which  has  given  no  end  of  food  for  gossip. 
The  committee  of  arrangements  had  picked  out  certain 
ladies  prominent  in  New  York  society  to  accompany  the 
foreign  guests  to  the  supper-room.  After  the  manner  of 
gentlemen  at  balls,  the  foreigners  flitted  about  from  lady  to 
lady,  staying  longest  with  those  they  found  most  agreeable. 
It  so  happened  that,  just  at  supper  time,  General  Von  Steu- 
ben was  engaged  in  animated  conversation  with  one  of  the 
best-known  ladies  in  New  York.  As  she  spoke  German  al- 
most as  well  as  he  did,  he  felt  very  much  at  ease  in  her  so- 
ciety, and  vowed  that  he  had  never  met  a  more  entertaining 
woman.  He  offered  her  his  arm  and  escorted  her  to  the 
supper-room.  When  he  reached  the  door,  and  was  in  the 
very  act  of  conducting  his  partner  to  the  table,  what  was  his 
astonishment  to  see  the  floor-manager  making  violent  gesti- 
culations at  the  lady  on  his  arm.  The  baron  stared,  and 
the  lady  smiled  and  went  on  with  her  chat,  still  advancing. 
The  committee-man  then  stepped  up,  and  told  her  in  choice 
English  that  she  was  not  the  lady  selected  to  accompany 
the  baron  to  the  supper-room,  and  that  she  must  retire  in 
favor  of  the  rightful  one.  With  eyes  flashing,  and  in  indig- 
nant tones,  she  told  the  baron  in  German  that  she  was  be- 
ing ordered  but  of  the  room,  and  that  the  committee  had 
selected  some  other  lady  for  the  honor  of  his  arm.  Dunder 
und  Blitzen  !  Here  was  an  insult.  Baron  Steuben's  right 
hand  instinctively  clutched  his  sword  hilt.  Was  not  this 
lady  the  wife  of  an  ex-minister  to  Germany  and  to  France  ? 
and  to  whom  more  rightly  did  his  attention  belong  ?  All  his 
gallantry  and  patriotism  rose.  Straightening  himself  up  to 
his  full  height,  drawing  her  arm  more  firmly  through  his,  he 
turned  his  back  on  the  supper-room  and  on  the  ball.  If 
such  a  thing  had  happened  in  Germany,  he  said  to  a  friend, 
he  would  have  drawn  his  sword  and  run  the  officious  floor- 
manager  through.  The  floor-manager  vows  vengeance  on 
the  lady  who  usurped  the  German  baron. 


larity  of  the  new  sestheticism,  namely,  that  its  devotees  have 
found  an  easy  way  of  making  people  stare  at  them  and  talk 
about  them,  and  are  not  likely  to  dress  like  women  of  their 
time,  move  like  human  beings,  and  talk  like  creatures  pre- 
sumably inhabited  by  immortal  souls,  while  they  can  win 
notoriety  by  doing  the  opposite  of  all  these  things. 


An  admirable  system  prevails  at  the  Academie  Nationale, 
in  Paris,  whereby  ladies  who  enjoy  music  can  go  to  the  opera 
comfortably,  without  an  escort,  and  return,  the  expense  be- 
ing little  more  than  the  cost  of  the  ticket.  They  take  a  cab 
— the  price  of  which  is  regulated  by  law — from  their  own 
residence  to  the  opera-house,  where  a  policeman  assists  them 
to  alight,  and  conducts  them  to  the  box-opener,  who  in  Paris 
is  always  a  woman.  She  shows  them  to  their  seats,  and  gives 
them  in  exchange  for  their  tickets  numbered  checks,  which, 
as  the  ladies  go  out,  are  presented  to  the  policeman,  who 
calls  a  cab  for  them,  and  to  whom  the  cabman  is  responsible 
for  their  safe  arrival  at  their  own  homes. 


WHOOP-LA ! 


The  Great  Washington  Circus,  -with   Some  Comments  on  the  Clown. 


"Jadis  cocotte,  aujourd'hui  Amerlcaine,"  said  Saint-Ger- 
main in  UAlouette.  The  Gaulois  says  that  many  of  the 
young  persons  who  cross  the  Atlantic  reverse  the  proposi- 
tion. The  Gaulois  further  discreetly  intimates  that  there 
are  not  a  few  fair  Americans  in  Paris  who  are  no  better  than 
they  should  be,  who  are  not  received  in  their  own  country, 
and  who  come  to  Paris  trusting  to  the  proverbial  careless- 
ness of  the  Parisians  in  inquiring  into  the  antecedents  of 
foreigners,  and  by  dint  of  seeking  the  occasion  they  find  in 
the  end  the  occasion  qui  fait  le  larron.  The  Gaulois  prom- 
ises to  treat  shortly  of  "  la  bonne  compagnie  Ame'ricaine." 


Clara  Belle  states  that  the  rage  for  fancy  muffs  is  nearing  a 
climax  this  season.  The  coquettish  combinations  of  fur 
with  satin,  lace,  feathers,  or  flowers  are  quite  superseding 
the  plain  affairs  of  former  days.  Some  look  as  though  they 
might  have  to  be  stretched  like  a  glove  over  the  hands  of 
the  carrier,  so  diminutive  are  they.  Women  with  small 
hands  seem  to  pride  themselves  on  the  tiny  size  of  the  muff 
which  they  can  practicably  use,  while  some  with  big  hands 
warm  one  hand  at  a  time.  That  is  no  more  absurd  than  to 
put  warm  fur  on  low-cat  ball-dresses,  as  is  now  being  done. 
The  sight  of  belles  with  bare  arms  and  shoulders  made  quiv- 
ery  with  cold  drafts,  while  fleecy  fur,  placed  where  it  can  do 
no  good,  makes  them  look  as  warm  and  comfortable  as 
toast,  will  be  common  at  the  Academy  balls  this  winter. 


At  length  it  appears  that  a  radical  change  in  the  fashion 
of  arranging  woman's  greatest  glory,  her  hair,  is  really  to 
take  place.  We  hear  rumors  of  impending  innovation  from 
headquarters— in  other  words,  from  Paris.  The  close,  prim, 
demure  little  coiffure  a  PAnglaise  which  is  now  worn,  and 
has  been  for  the  past  two  years  and  more,  is  exceptionally 
suited  to  the  small,  delicate  head  and  slim  face  of  the  average 
American  woman.  It  is  not  so  well  suited  to  the  piquant, 
irregular- featured  "  minors n  of  the  Parisiennes,  however. 
Therefore,  they  have  begun  to  adopt  a  looser  softer,  less 
severe  style  of  coiffure.  The  hair  will,  during  the  winter,  it 
seems,  be  worn  lower  on  the  neck,  in  coils,  braids-,  or  curls, 
and  in  the  evening,  when  flowers  are  added,  they  will  be 
mounted  in  trailing  sprays  and  garlands  to  fall  gracefully  on 
the  said  coils,  braids,  or  curls.  The  latter  (the  curls)  are  ap- 
parently destined  again  to  meet  most  especial  favor. 


The  three  leading  articles  of  jewelry  at  the  present  time 
are  bracelets,  lace-pins,  and  finger-rings.  Earrings,  except 
where  brilliant  solitaires  or  other  gems  are  to  be  exhibited, 
are  less  worn  than  ever  before.  Necklaces,  with  the  present 
style  of  dress  are  unnecessary,  and  therefore  have  been 
almost  entirely  abolished,  and  watches  with  chatelaines  long 
ago  superseded  the  obtrusive  long  chains.  Unique  settings 
now  receive  rare  and  precious  gems,  but  the  fancy  stones 
that  are  classed  gems  by  mineralogists  are  rapidly  obtain- 
ing a  commercial  value,  according  to  the  variety  of  colors 
they  exhibit.  Even  the  time-honored  solitaire  diamond,  for 
an  engagement  ring,  frequently  gives  place  now  to  an  asso- 
ciation of  colored  gems  and  diamonds.  A  favorite  combina- 
tion for  rings  consists  of  the  ruby  and  sapphire  with  dia- 
monds. The  ruby  and  sapphire,  by  the  way,  are  two 
exceedingly  popular  stones  just  now.  Another  combination 
is  that  of  the  white  sapphire  and  the  chrysoberyl.  Among 
fancy  stones,  for  which  there  is  a  special  demand,  is  the 
spinel.  This  is  a  natural  crystal,  containing  about  seventy 
per  cent,  of  corundum,  very  hard,  and  showing  colors  that 
are  not  found  in  any  other  stone.  In  this  class  comes  the 
tourmaline  and  jargoon.  These  are  much  used  in  both  rings 
and  lace-pins.  A  peculiar  stone  is  a  variety  of  chrysoberyl, 
called  Alexandrite,  after  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  It  is  em- 
erald-green by  reflected  light,  and  red  by  transmitted  light, 
being,  therefore,  green  during  the  day  and  red  at  night. 
"  Cat's  Eyes  "  are  encircled  with  diamonds  and  mounted  for 
a  ring  in  a  setting  representing  a  cat's  claw.  A  unique  orna- 
ment is  a  brooch  having  a  centre  of  transparent  chalcedony, 
overlaid  with  opaque  white  figures  in  relief,  and  set  with  dia- 
monds, presenting  a  surface  of  three  whites,  brilliant,  trans- 
parent, and  opaque.  Another  instance  of  unique  jewelry  is 
a  brooch  in  form  of  a  great  spider,  the  legs  being  of  oxy- 
dized  silver  and  the  body  of  diamonds.  Limoges  enamel  is 
much  used,  and  with  good  results,  on  medallions  and  lace- 
pins  for  ladies,  and  on  scarf-pins  for  gentlemen.  Lace-pins, 
while  having  a  great  variety  in  the  designs  for  setting,  come 
usually  in  the  form  of  straight  bars.  The  flexible  bracelet 
with  fancy  ends  has  replaced  the  less  graceful  broad  bands, 
chain  and  bangle  bracelets,  and  medium-sized  watches  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  miniature  watches  that  were  originally 
introduced  with  the  chatelaine. 


Jules  Clartftie  is  the  authority  for  the  statement  that 
aestheticism,  the  malady  which  rages  so  cruelly  in  London, 
"  is  beginning  to  devastate  Paris,"  and  is  displaying  its  ec- 
centricities in  the  ladies'  dresses.  Many  are  the  ingenious 
theories  which  the  French  journalists  advance  to  account  for 
the  paleness,  greenness,  and  sadness  of  the  appearance  of 
the  English  disciples  of  Oscar  Wilde.  The  most  plausible 
is  that  the  agricultural  distress  has  put  an  end  to  British 
good  cheer,  and  that  the  prevailing  wanness  of  countenance 
is  owing  to  absolute  starvation.  In  order  to  distract  their 
minds  from  the  emptiness  of  their  stomachs,  the  French  say, 
the  aesthetes  busy  themselves  in  inventing  sad-colored  gar- 
ments, and  the  "stained-glass  attitudes"  are  nothing  but 
vain  attempts  to  repress  the  gnawings  of  hunger  at  their 
vitals.  With  ridicule  of  this  description  does  Jules  Clare"tie 
endeavor  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  new  and  absurd  fashion.  It 
is  said  that  ridicule  kills  in  France,  but  Monsieur  Clarette 
does  not  trust  solely  to  his  satire.  He  gives  his  readers 
=ome  plain  common  sense  as  to  the  origin  and  quasi-popu- 


Says  the  New  York  Times:  For  the  past  five  years  there 
has  been  great  complaint  in  New  York  that  ball-rooms  are 
filled  with  "  mere  boys,"  not  out  of  their  teens,  and  that 
young  men  over  twenty-one  will  rarely  go  to  any  but  excep- 
tional entertainments.  The  chief  reason  of  this  is  the  late 
hour  at  which,  in  a  ridiculous  imitation  of  English  customs, 
balls  begin.  In  America  the  men  of  the  age  whose  pres- 
ence is  chiefly  desired  at  such  entertainments  have  work  to 
do,  and  must,  as  a  rule,  rise  by,  at  latest,  eight  o'clock, 
whereas  the  bulk  of  London  ball-goers  need  not  rise  until  at 
least  an  hour  later,  and  even  in  London  the  busier  class  of 
young  men  soon  find  that  they  have  to  eschew  balls.  Ameri- 
can balls  ought  to  begin  at  nine  and  end  at  two,  at  latest. 

The  Empress  Euge"nie  mortally  affronted  King. Louis  of 
Bavaria,  when  the  eccentric  monarch  visited  Paris  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1867.  The  empress 
took  quite  a  fancy  to  the  beautiful  royal  boy  (he  was  then 
only  twenty-two,)  and  when  he  came  to  bid  her  farewell  she 
kissed  him,  after  the  French  fashion,  on  both  cheeks.  The 
young  woman-hater  shrank  from  the  gracious  embrace  with 
a  look  of  unmistakable  indignation,  and  never  forgave  the 
insult  thus  offered  to  his  manhood  and  his  regal  dignity.  Yet 
it  is  reported  that  the  mature  charms  of  the  empress  came 
nearer  to  touching  his  heart  on  that  occasion  than  those  of 
any  other  woman  have  ever  done.  A  story,  too,  is  told  of 
King  Louis  in  these  latter  years,  how  he  once  took  a  noted 
prima  donna  out  boating  with  him,  to  sing  to  him  as  they 
sailed.  The  lady  so  far  forgot  herself  as  to  embrace  her 
royal  host,  whereupon  he  pitched  her  overboard  into  the 
lake.  Whether  she  could  swim,  or  whether  he  fished  her 
out,  does  not  appear,  but,  at  all  events,  she  did  not  pay  with 
her  life  for  having  the  temerity  to  kiss  a  king. 

A  new  feature  in  ball-dresses  is  that  more  thin  fabric — 
gauze,  tulle,  and  the  like — (especially  tulle)  will  be  employed 
than  for  some  years  past.  Worth  has  already  made  a  num- 
ber of  diaphonous  tulle  toilets  this  season  which  are  mar- 
vels, and  he  uses  flowers  for  trimming  them  ;  and  let  it 
here  be  said  that  flowers  on  evening  dresses  this  winter  will 
be  used  in  profusion,  in  the  most  charming  way  imaginable. 
He  dots  them  carelessly,  and  yet  most  artistically,  over  the 
front  of  the  dress  in  small  clusters,  as  if  they  had  just 
dropped  there  of  themselves.  On  a  yellow  tulle  he  has  re- 
cently employed  carnations  in  two  shades  of  red  in  this 
manner,  and  the  yellow  satin  scarf  that  drapes  the  dress  is 
likewise  brocaded  in  carnations  here  and  there.  There  was 
a  wonderful  description  of  a  white  tulle  dress,  made  to  wear 
after  one  of  the  festivities  following  the  marriage  of  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  which — the  dress,  not  the  Crown 
Prince's  marriage — was  covered  with  beetles'  wings,  shim- 
mering among  the  transparent  folds. 

Says  the  London  World;  A  couple  of  prismatic-tinted 
words  on  the  advertisement  boardings  led  me  to  reflect,  the 
other  day,  that  the  fan  has  not  advanced  with  the  art  of 
the  time — that,  indeed,  the  wrork  upon  fans  has  rather 
retrograded.  That  one  never  sees  any  subject  of  a  humor- 
ous nature  upon  a  lady's  fan  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  be- 
cause women  are  said  -to  be  deficient  in  a  sense  of  humor. 
But  why  that  monotonous  spray  of  ill-drawn  flowers,  daubed 
on  in  gouache  on  one  side  from  left  to  right  of  the  toy  ?  And 
why  huge  flowers  ?  Everything  about  and  on  a  fan  should 
be  dainty  and  small  in  scale,  and  of  the  most  delicate  finish 
in  execution.  At  the  last  private  view  at  the  Grosvenor  gal- 
lery I  saw  Mrs.  Bancroft  refreshing  herself  with  a  fan  as  big 
as  half  a  cart-wheel,  daubed  all  over  with  sunflowers,  and  I 
could  only  wonder  at  a  lady  of  so  refined  a  taste  following 
instead  of  leading  a  fashion. 


The  Guiteau  trial  has  produced  some  legal  anomalies,  but  none 
more  amusing,  perhaps,  than  the  appearance  of  the  prisoner  as  a  wit- 
ness to  identify  letters  tending  to  prove  his  own  insanity.  His  memory 
is  excellent,  his  wits  keen,  and  he  has  all  the  normal  mental  faculties  of 
a  sane  man  except  the  perception  of  the  infamy  of  his  crime.  In 
short,  the  only  evidence  of  a  disordered  brain  is  his  insistence  on  his 
blasphemous  theory  that  the  Deity  inspired  him  to  kill  the  President, 
and  furnished  him  with  the  means  for  doing  it.  *  Perhaps  the  nearest 
he  came  to  a  display  of  insanity  was  when  he  proposed  to  edit  a  daily 
paper  if  some  one  would  buy  it  for  him  ;  but  there  are  hundreds  of 
men  out  of  strait-jackets  who  are  afflicted  with  that  form  of  mania.— 
New  York  Tribune. 

The  more  we  learn  of  the  assassin's  personal  history,  the  more  earn- 
estly do  we  become  impressed  with  the  truth  of  his  own  narrative  of  the 
motives  which  impelled  him  to  shoot  President  Garfield.  Repulsive 
though  he  and  his  crime  are,  still  his  story  is  consistent  throughout, 
even  in  its  occasional  misstatements  and  contradictions,  which  are  de- 
signed to  shelter  an  all-absorbing  egotism.  The  fellow  seems  to  have 
been  bom  devoid  of  any  moral  sense,  and  his  peculiar  training  did  not 
tend  to  repair  the  omission.  He  is  as  cunning  as  a  fox,  but  that  there  is 
a  maggot  in  his  cranked  brain  no  dispassionate  observer  can  doubt ;  but 
whether  the  peculiar  character  of  his  mental  infirmity  ought  to  save  his 
neck  from  dislocation,  is  a  problem  which  the  experts  and  the  jury 
must  solve. — N.  Y.  Star. 

The  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  seems  to  be  more  insane 
than  Guiteau's  counsel  claims  that  wretch  to  be.  He  seems  to  labor 
under  the  delusion  that  the  hanging  or  shooting  of  this  miserable  crea- 
ture would  be  some  sort  of  expiation  for  the  death  of  the  President 
This  is  brutal.  A  thousand  such  worthless  lives  would  form  no  com- 
pensation for  Garfield's  death — -no  relief  even  to  our  sorrow.  As  well 
preach  a  raid  against  the  worms  that  fatten  on  his  body,  or  waste  our 
breath  in  cursing  the  pains  he  suffered.  The  editor  does  hot  seem  to 
realize  that  in  calling  for  the  shooting  of  Guiteau,  he  is  preaching  in 
favor  of  what  he  condemns  in  the  assassin.  Such  bloody  instruction 
may  come  home  to  afflict  its  teacher.  If  the  precedent  is  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  the  mob  made  judges  and  executioners,  the  able  editor  may 
yet  regret  his  unreasoning  and  indecent  violence. —  Washington  Capital. 

The  simple  fact  of  Guiteau's  habitual  caution  against  the  danger  of 
being  shot  is  sufficient  alone  to  stamp  him  as  sane.  He  is  able  to  play 
the  insanity  rQle  in  every  situation  but  one — that  is  to  say,  when  and 
where,  in  his  opinion,  his  life  is  in  immediate  danger.  Then  he 
throws  off  all  disguises — keeps  his  seat  in  court,  and  lies  flat  on  his  face 
in  the  van.  These  are  circumstances  full  of  significance.  They  show 
that  Guiteau  is  able  to  reason  logically  that  he  is  in  danger  of  being 
shot,  and  able  to  act  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  chances  of  being  shot 

to  the  lowest  possible  limit Judge  Cox  has  weakly  and  pusillani- 

mously  allowed  Guiteau  to  assume  the  airs  and  character  of  a  hero. 
What  a  shameful  travesty  of  justice  !  What  a  cruel  mockery  of  fan- 
play  !  The  country  is  disgusted  with  the  scenes  in  Judge  Cox's  court, 
and  it  does  not  believe  that  they  could  have  occurred  in  a  healthy  judi- 
cial atmosphere. — Chicago  Tribu?ie. 

The  trial  which  is  now  going  on  at  Washington  is,  in  some  respects, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  record.  Considering  all  the  circum- 
stances attending  Guiteau's  crime,  cool-headed  people  were  justified  in 
apprehending  that  the  criminal  would  be  overwhelmed  with  public  de- 
testation, and  hurried  through  a  formal  trial  to  a  speedy  doom.  But  in- 
stead of  that,  there  probably  never  was  a  man  on  trial  for  a  heinous 
crime  who  was  treated  to  so  much  indulgence  in  court  as  this  same 
wretch  who  so  rashly  brought  upon  his  head  the  curses  of  a  nation. 
We  are  not  disposed  to  treat  his  conduct  as  having  a  deliberate  purpose 
to  influence  the  jury  in  his  behalf,  for  if  the  jury  is  composed  of  sensi- 
ble men  it  will  have  quite  a  different  effect.  There  is  no  indication  in 
it  of  a  desire  to  feign  insanity,  for  it  has  none  of  the  characteristics  of 
insanity — feigned  or  real.  We  are,  doubtless,  to  be  favored  with  much 
expert  testimony  for  and  against  the  theory  of  insanity,  but  there  is 
likely  to  be  nothing  more  instructive  to  the  jury  and  the  public  than  the 
prisoner's  own  behavior.  It  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  when  evil  ten- 
dencies, indulged  and  nursed  for  years,  Teach  a  certain  extreme  of  de- 
velopment, and  result  in  crimes  that  are  peculiarly  aggravated  in  their 
atrocity,  they  have  culminated  in  a  condition  that  is  equivalent  to  in- 
sanity, and  should  relieve  the  perpetrator  of  responsibility. — New  York 
Times. 

Guiteau's  own  anxiety  to  show  his  own  insanily  is  evident  enough. 
It  is  evident,  also,  that  his  vanity  and  his  love  of  notoriety  are  inordi- 
nate and  abnormal.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  he  is  a  flighty,  unbalanced 
kind  of  man,  although  it  is  by  no  means  shown  that  he  is  as  poor  a 
creature  mentally  as  he  is  morally.  But  anybody  who  required  more 
sanity  of  a  murderer  than  Guiteau  has  shown  would  be  unreasonably 
exacting.  When  his  "inspiration"  came  to  him  he  was  "horrified." 
Why  horrified,  if  he  was  quite  clear  that  it  was  the  Divine  command — 
a  fact,  he  says,  about  which  he  was  never  in  any  doubt?  Judge  Cox's 
weak  complacency  in  the  presence  of  the  horrible  spectacle  which  Gui- 
teau has  been  presenting  in  his  court  has  had  its  natural  result  One 
day,  we  are  told,  some  ladies  came  to  the  court  equipped,  not  only  with 
lunch-baskets,  but  with  opera-glasses.  It  may  be  inferred  that  such  of 
these  ladies  as  are  ladies  will  not  invade  the  court  again,  seeing  that 
Guiteau  broke  even  the  wide  bounds  of  decency — Guiteau's  own  sense 
of  decency — and  referred  to  his  own  wife,  upon  the  rumor  that  she  was 
to  testify  against  him,  and  upon  his  own  knowledge  of  the  damning 
testimony  she  could  give  against  him,  in  terms  which  must  make  every 
decent  man  long  to  kick  him.  Will  this  final  stage  of  the  degradation 
of  his  court,  and  of  the  humiliation  of  the  whole  American  people,  sat- 
isfy Judge  Cox  ?  Or  will  he  encourage  Guiteau  to  disclose  still  deeper 
and  darker  crannies— if  such  there  are — in  the  slums  of  his  character, 
before  concluding  that,  in  the  interest  of  public  decency,  the  muzzle 
shall  be  clapped  upon  him  ? — New  York  World. 

The  Americans  are  a  fun-loving,  mirthful  people.  We  must  have 
our  little  joke.  We  must  laugh,  and  the  more  solemn  the  occasion  the 
more  necessary  that  we  should  indulge  in  the  relaxation  of  laughter 
and  merriment.  We  have  suffered  so  much  from  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield  that  it  is  but  natural  the  reaction  from  our  measureless 
grief  should  set  in.  Oh,  very  natural,  indeed  !  We  suffered  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  stricken  martyr  through  all  the  long,  hopeless  summer 
of  voiceless  agony  and  patient  endurance.  The  shattered  bones  and 
the  festering  track  of  the  fatal  bullet ;  the  cruel  knives  of  the  anxious, 
perplexed  surgeons  ;  the  burrowing  pus  ;  the  burning  fever  ;  the  chills 
like  the  hand  of  death  ;  the  longing  cry  of  the  homesick  heart  for  the 
old  home  at  Mentor  ;  the  weary  nights  of  wakefulness  ;  the  long,  hot 
days  ;  the  pain  that  never  slept,  and  the  agony  that  never  ceased  ;  the 
long,  hungry  look  at  the  billowy  sea,  stretching  away,  wide  and  shore- 
less as  eternity  ;  the  strong,  good  life,  so  full  of  hope,  and  love,  and 
strength  for  God  and  man,  stricken  down  in  the  hour  of  its  honor  by 
the  hand  of  the  vilest  assassin  that  ever  cursed  the  earth  by  living  in  it — 
was  ever  sorrow  like  this?  Was  ever  agony  like  his,  or  grief  like  ours? 
And  now — you  will  kindly  excuse  the  hilarity  of  a  Washington  audi- 
ence, but  it  seems  so  funny  they  can  not  help  it.  It  is  the  man  who 
caused  all  this  long  day  of  agony  and  night  of  sorrow  who  is  on  trial — 
that  is  all.  Over  there,  just  a  little  way,  the  shot  was  fired  ;  just  here — 
maybe  you  can  see  the  blood-stains  on  the  floor  yet,  if  you  look  closely 
— the  President  sank  down,  crying  :  "  My  God,  what  is  this?"  Over 
yonder,  in  the  capitol,  his  dead  body,  worn,  and  emaciated,  and  drawn 
with  suffering,  lay  in  state.  Here — but  we  are  missing  somethinggood  ; 
the  court-room  is  ringing  with  laughter  over  something  the  assassin 
said.  Something  funny  ;  he  is  a  very  droll  man.  He  says  so  many 
funny  things.  Ah,  there  is  "great  laughter  "  in  the  court-room  again  ! 
It  is  a  Washington  crowd  that  is  enjoying  this  trial — the  trial  that 
seems  to  be  so  full  of  merriment  and  enthusiasm.  We  who  live  far 
away  from  the  capital  of  our  country,  and  can  only  glean  the  funny 
things  of  this  amusing  trial  from  the  first  dispatches  of  the  Associated 
Press,  no  doubt  lose  a  great  deal  of  the  rich  humor  of  the  court-room. 
It  may  seem  to  be  a  very  funny  trial  in  the  court-room,  but  the  fun 
dries  out  in  the  cold  type  of  the  published  dispatches.  It  may  all  be 
I  very  funny,  but  there  has  been  enough  of  it— Burlington  Hawkeyc. 
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TO  HOUSEKEEPERS, 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  of  full 
weight  and  absolute  purity,  see 
your  grocer  supplies  you  with 


KINCSFORD'S 
OSWEGO 


STARCH, 


ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.'S 
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WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 
AGENTS. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ATTRACTIONS  I 

Having  for  the  past  four  months  employed  the  full  force  of  our 
FACTORY  in  the  preparation  of  a  stock  of  goods  for  the  FALL  and 
HOLIDAY  trade  that  should  surpass  all  exhibitions  heretofore 
made  by  us,  we  now  offer  an  assortment  of  DIAMOND  WORK, 
FINE  JEWLLRY,  and  NOVELTIES  that  will  stand  the  test  of  the 
closest  criticisms  as  to  STYLE,  QUALITY,  and  PRICE. 

In  imported  goods,  our  facilities  enable  us  to  offer  the  best  man- 
ufactures of  WATCHES,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  CLOCKS, 
etc.,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

Our  assortment  is  beyond  question  the  LARGEST,  the  FINEST, 
and  the  CHEAPEST  on  this  coast. 

All  goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  no  deviation  in  price. 

Orders  by  mail  will  be  promptly  and  carefully  answered  on  the 
same  terms  as  though  selections  were  made  In  person. 

GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 

IIO   MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


220\ 
222  f 


BUSH   STREET. 
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THE   LARGEST  STOCK !     THE    LATEST  STYLES! 

CALL    AND    SEE     BEFORE    PURCHASING  I 

Goods   Shown  with  Pleasure. 

%WFACTURiH&  &Q* 


INSURANCE       T       COMPANY 

OF   CALIFORNIA. 
CAPITAL, ■        "  $750,000 

Assets,  December  31, 1880,    -       -  $1,160,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF   BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  ot  the  present 
time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private. 

HIBSTKATED  CATALOGUES  mailed  to  any  address. 

WOODWORTH,  SCHELL    &   CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HEMME  &  LONG 


Sold   at  Lowest 

Prices  for  First-Class 

Instruments. 


PIANOS 


From  the  Factory, 

1815  Washington  St., 

San  Francisco. 


FALL  STYLE  HATS  1 1 

The  Largest  Stock  ot  FALL  Novelties  in  MEN'S,  YOUTH'S,  and 
CHILDREN'S  HATS  in  all  shades,  oflered  by 

HERRMANN 


336  KEARNY  ST.,  NEAR  PINE. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


COTTON  HOSL 


'RED  CROSS  "  (Single-Ply,) 

"PARAGON,"  <»oui>ie-riy,> 

"EUREKA,"  (Three-ply,) 

FIRE  AND  GARDEN  HOSE. 

(RllSRER-UNED., 

Prepared  mildew-proof,  and  superior  to  the  best  Rubber 
Hose  for  durability  and  strength.  CAN  BE  PUT  AWAY 
FOR  YEARS,  AND  THE  STRENGTH  NOT  IM- 
PAIRED. Makes  the  best  deck-hose  for  steamers  In  the 
world.     Also, 

RUBBER    LINED    AJVB     UXLINED 

LINEN    HOSE. 

3ST  Samples  Sent  on  Application. 

W.  T.  Y.  SCHENCK, 

Agent  for  Pacific  Coast,  36  California   Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


@ra  ad  %mmI?i\j  ^  to? 

530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 


$2.00 
$2.50 


$3.00 


L.  A.  BERTELINGS   PATENT. 


DUYS  THE  FINEST  SPECTACLES 

~^*^     in  existence.     83T  The  only  Opticians  on  the  coast 
who  make  Spectacle  Lenses  to  order. 

BEBTELIVG  «S    WATCY,   Scientific  Opticians. 
427  Kearny  St.,  between  Pine  and  Californi?. 
it3T  Beware  of  FRAUDS,  who  tell  you  they  make  Spec- 
tacle Lenses,  as  we  are  the  ONLY  OPTICIANS  on  this 
coast  who  do. 


DRINK 


CYRUS  NOBLE  WHISKY, 

Distilled  lynclrtrarg,  O. 

SALVATOR   BEER, 

Brewed  and  Bottled  Chicago,  111. 

QUININE   SHERRY, 

Bo(tIccl  by  TV.  «£  A.  Cillioy,  London. 


A.  VIGNIER, 


IMPORTER  OF 


FINE  FRENCH  WINES 

In  Glass  and  Wood. 
Clarets,  Burgundies,  Sauternes, 

FINE    COGNACS,    ETC. 


PAPER  WAREHOUSE 

BONESTELL.  ALLEN  &  GO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

ALL    KINDS    OF    PAPER. 

413  AND    415  SANSOME    STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DEAF 


HOPE™-,   . 

Dr.  Peck's  Artificial  Ear  Drums 

PEBFECTXT  RESTORE  TITE  HEARING 

and  perform  the  work  of  the  Natural  Drum. 
Always  In  position,  bat  invisible  to  others. 

All  Conversation  and  even  whispers  heard  dis- 
tinctly. Wb  refer  to  those  using  them.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular  with  testimonials.  Address, 
gyg,  PE0K  &  CO.,  858  Broadway,  New  York, 
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THE    DRAMA. 


The  young  Russian  female  of  fiction  is  own  sister 
tofcthe  young  Swiss  girl  who,  time  out  of  mind,  has 
been- descending  a  little  toy  hill,  with  a  toy  chapel  at 
the  top  of  it,  and  a  toy  road  winding  at  the  base. 
She  carries  her  entire  wealth  in  a  pocket-handker- 
chief, and  she  is  always  bound  for  the  great  city,  (the 
narrator  discreetly  forbears  to  say  which  one,)  in 
search  of  a  lover.  The  young  Russian's  objective 
point  is  always  Siberia.  She  is  always  looking  up  re- 
lations, and  she  picks  up  a  lover  by  the  way.  I 
wonder  how  many  of  us  were  taught  filial  devotion, 
and  French  parsing,  and  the  unfamiliar  customs  of 
the  wild  Russian  country  out  of  that  funny  little 
raottled-red  book  entitled  ' '  The  Exiles  of  Siberia  "  ? 
I  can  remember  just  how  it  looked  on  the  shelf,  as  it 
snuggled  in  amongst  other  and  bigger  books  of 
graver  import,  and  I  wondered  then,  as  I  have  won- 
dered many  a  time  since,  if  they  bind  books  in  mot- 
tled-red anywhere  outside  of  France — for  the  lively 
fancy  of  the  Gaul  seems  to  find  play  even  in  book- 
binding. Can  not  you  pick  out  the  French  book  on 
your  neighbor's  shelves,  even  without  reading  the 
backs,  by  that  bright  fleck  of  color,  like  a  robin's 
breast  among  dun  swallows  ?  I  lift  my  eyes  as  I 
write,  and  see  the  "Songs  of  Beranger  "  cheek  by 
jowl  with  Shakespeare.  Beranger  is  in  warm,  rich 
red,  and  Shakespeare  in  rusty  black,  enlivened  with 
rusty  gold.  He  crossed  the  seas  in  good  stout  Eng- 
lish calf,  but  the  covers  moulded  and  fell  away,  and 
I  gave  my  volume  to  an  American  binder  for  recon- 
struction. The  vandal  cut  away  the  great,  broad  ' 
beautiful  margins,  and  clapped  the  book  into  a  cheap 
and  atrocious  combination  of  black  and  gold.  Ches- 
terfield, a  lesser  man,  is  on  the  shelf  beneath,  solidly 
bound  in  the  most  orthodox  English  way,  warranted 
to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  untold  years,  and  a 
grave  rebuke  to  the  flimsy  gaudiness  which  lasts  but 
for  a  day.  "The  Exiles*  of  Siberia"  fell  to  tatters 
with  childish  thumbing  long,  long  ago,  but  early  im- 
pressions last  long,  and  it  has  always  seemed,  a 
proper  phase  of  this  new  Russian  fever  that  we  only 
care  for  Russian  tales  when  filtered  through  French 
fancy.  "What  kind  of  a  play  is  'Michael  Strogoff'?" 
people  ask  of  any  one  who  has  been  to  the  Baldwin. 
The  bills  say  it  is  a  "great  spectacular  drama,"  but 
the  Baldwin  Theatre  is  too  small,  and  the  Baldwin 
stage  too  near  for  spectacle.  And  yet  that  was  rather 
a  good  scene — that  opening  one— in  the  palace  of 
the  Czars,  for  the  gallery  vigorously  applauded  the 
ante-room,  as  seen  through  a  tortuous  arcade,  and 
the  gallery  is  as  infallible  as  the  Pope.  They  ap- 
plauded Bradley's  close  resemblance  to  the  late  la- 
mented Czar  quite  lustily,  and  came  in  with  a  fresh 
cheer  when  he  removed  his  cap,  and  revealed  the 
high  dome  brow  of  Alexander.  Bradley's  little 
Americanisms  sit  oddly  enough  upon  the  Emperor 
of  all  the  Russias  ;  the  TsarGrismer  called  him,  and 
one  supernumerary  faithfully  followed  the  foreign 
pronunciation,  but  for  the  rest  they  floundered  hope- 
lessly between  Sar  and  Zar,  and  looked  utterly  dazed 
whichever  they  said.  It  is  amusing  enough  to  follow 
the  actors  in  a  play  with  twenty-six  speaking  parts, 
when  they  select  a  special  word  upon  which  to  ring 
the  changes.  Perhaps  they  had  all  struggled  with 
that  formidable  bank  of  words  in  last  week's  A rg o- 
naut,  and  come  out  of  the  encounter  as  everyone 
does,  without  a  particle  of  confidence  in 
the  dictionary  itself.  At  all  events,  the  wild 
fantasy  they  played  upon  the  word  courier, 
taxed  the  inventive  powers  of  the  entire 
twenty-six.  It  finally  became  a  tie  between  courier 
and  courier,  until  one  ambitious  courtier  in  the  Grand 
Duke's  suite  made  a  new  departure,  and  called  poor 
Strogoff  a  currier.  That  seemed  to  exhaust  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  word,  and  the  actors  finally  ceased  to 
be  funny  in  that  especial  direction.  One  began  to 
have  a  certain  sympathy  for  them,  and  to  get  up  an 
opinion  that  it  would  be  a  graceful  thing  on  the  part 
of  the  management  to  take  the  company  off  for  re- 
pairs between  the  acts,  and  serve  them  liberally  with 
refreshments  after  their  formidable  wrestles  with  the 
names  of  the  Russian  villages,  Phoebe  Davies  alone 
rattled  off  the  Omsks,  Tomsks  and  Irkutsks  quite  as 
if  she  were  a  Russian  girl,  and  had  abnormally  devel- 
oped the  power  of  her  jaw  in  lisping  the  rugged  ac- 
cents of  her  native  land.  A  Russian  lady  told  me 
once,  with  an  evident  belief  in  what  she  said,  "  that 
the  Sclav  languages  are  all  very  soft. "  I  then  pointed 
to  the  map  of  Siberia,  as  a  sole  reply.  Now,  I  should 
like  to  take  her  to  see  the  Baldwin  company  play 
"  Michael  Strogoff." 

It  was  evident  from  the  moment  Grismer  appeared 
before  the  Czar  in  an  eminently  becoming 
uniform  that  he  had  found  a  part  he  liked,  and  was 
going  to  play  it  well ;  and  he  must  have  done  so, 
for  a  tender-hearted  six-footer  melted  to  tears  at  the 
scene  between  mother  and  son.  Mrs.  Saunders  looked 
very  picturesque  in  white  hair  and  Russian  hood,  and 
they  did  play  rather  affecdngly  to  an  audience  worked 
up  to  melodramatic  tension.  "What's  the  matter 
with  me?"  cried  the  six-footer;  "I  did  not  come 
here  to  be  all  broke  up  this  way  ;  I  came  to  see  the 
ballet.  I  delight  in  the  ballet,  and  I  begin  to  long 
for  it  in  December  as  one  longs  for  green  vegetables 
in  the  spring  time."  He  turned  his  tearful  eyes  to 
the  bill' and  read:  "Mademoiselle  Bertha  will  ap- 
pear in  a  characteristic  Circassian  dance."  The  faith 
of  the  American  people  in  hand-bills  is  as  the  un- 
questioning faith  of  childhood.  "  A  Circassian  dance 
is  what  I  long  have  sought,"  continued  the  six-footer. 
"  I  think  the  ballet  must  come  in  about  here  " — for 
just  then  the  curtain  rose  on  the  brilliant  scene  of  the 
Tartar  encampment  with  Mr.  Horace  Vinton,  in 
scarlet  and  white,  a  striking  feature  of  the  fore- 
ground. The  ballet  came  on.  Mademoiselle  Bertha, 
in  Turkish  trousers,  skipped  in  on  her  toes,  pirouetted 
five  or  six  times,  and  toddled  off  on  the  tips  of  her 
toes.  The  man  who  longed  for  ballet  in  December 
waited  for  more,  but  no  more  came,  and  when  the 
Tartar  began  to  sear  Strogoff 's  eyes  with  a  red-hot 
iron,  he  declined  to  have  his  sensibilities  further 
moved,  and,  turning  indignantly  on  his  heel,  as  the 
novelists  say,  (people  always  turn  on  their  heels  in 
books, )  he  went  out  to  get  a  clove.  People  look  upon 
a  play  with  such  different  eyes.  "What  have  we 
here?"  cried  young  Persiflage,  when  Strogoff  is  at- 
tacked at  the  post-station  by  twenty  white-clad  Tar- 
tars, and  vanquishes  the  score  of  them  without  a 
weapon.  ' '  What  have  we  here,  cream  of  tartar  or 
tartar  emetic?"  Persiflage  did  not  weep  over  the 
Spartan  denial  of  the  mother  in  the  affecting  scene 
before  the  Russian  traitor,  and  I  am  afraid  he  laughed 
outright  when  Strogoff  fought  with  a  most  realistic 
looking  bear  in  the  heart  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  even 
with  a  noble  background  of  mountain  and  waterfall 
to  awe  the  observer  to  gravity.  But  the  bear  was 
not  tragic,  and  the  combat  would  have  seemed 
more  serious  affair  further  in  the  background. 
' Tis  distance   lends    enchantment    to    the  view," 


said  a  poet  who  never  said  much  else  worth  quoting. 

How  faithfully  the  ushers  at  Piatt's  Hall  must  have 
studied  this  line.  Your  coupon  may  bear,  in  huge  let- 
ters, ' '  Section  one,  row  one,  seat  one, "  and  the  usher 
will  smilingly  and  unblushingly  seat  you  two  rows 
from  the  door,  if  he  feels  inclined.  You  may  con- 
front him  with  your  ticket,  in  your  fiercest  mood,  but 
as  your  section  is  unmarked  and  your  seat  unnum- 
bered, what  can  you  do?  You  will  see  groups  of  peo- 
ple, thoroughly  amazed,  comparing  tickets  after  they 
are  seated,  and  wondering  that  they  have  not  yet 
learned  the  diagram  of  Piatt's  Hall,  after  years  of  pa- 
tient study.  Fortunately,  one  may  hear  the  ' '  zig-a-zjg- 
zig"of  the  violin  in  the  "Danse  Macabre  "quiteaswell 
from  the  back  row  as  from  the  front,  and  an  orches- 
tral concert  is  not  quite  orthodox  any  more  without 
this  grim  number.  Whether  Fashion  is  caught  by 
the  idea  of  old  Grisly  sitting  in  his  bare  bones  on  a 
cold  tombstone,  playing  the  fiddle,  or  whether  it  is 
the  peculiar  music  that  catches  their  fancy,  it  is  con- 
scientiously encored  by  the  world  of  fashion  every 
time  it  is  played.  It  was  an  error  in  judgment 
to  place  the  funeral  march  of  the  Muscovites  upon 
the  same  programme,  and  the  world  of  fashion 
yawned  widely  to  show  its  ennui.  The  world  of 
fashion  at  a  concert  is  like  an  epicure  at  table.  It 
will  not  have  two  white  sauces  in  succession,  nor  two 
brown. 

Any  instrument  has  a  puny  sound  after  an  orches- 
tra, but  every  one  loves  the  music  of  the  human 
voice  best  of  all,  and  when  little  Mrs.  Tippett  came 
upon  the  stage  the  world  of  fashion  roused  itself  again 
to  listen.  She  has  a  happy  conception  and  a  pure 
style,  which  always  carry  an  audience,  and  a  vocal 
number  is  a  relief,  even  when  the  orchestra  plays 
anything  so  delightful  as  the  "Song  of  the  Rhine 
Nymphs."  The  world  of  fashion  went  to  the  Phil- 
harmonic Union  again  at  night,  but  Mr.  Hin- 
richs  did  not  give  them  the  "Danse  Ma- 
cabre," and  there  was  a  complaint  that  the 
programme  was  too  strictly  classical.  Both 
leaders,  fearing  to  tax  the  tastes  of  their  musical 
patrons,  will  give  their  concerts  at  longer  intervals, 
and  people  may  go  to  see  "Michael  Strogoff"  adlibi- 
tum,  ad  infinitum,  ad  nauseam,  for  the  courier  of 
the  Czar  and  the  pretty  Nadia  will  be  making  their 
way  through  the  fastnesses  of  the  Russian  moun- 
tains, at  the  California,  by  December  24.  Haverly 
advertises  a  list  half  a  yard  long  of  the  companies 
who  are  playing  it  now,  but  does  not  say  they  are  all 
coming  this  way.  Two  "Michael  Strogoffs"  in  a 
month  are  all  that  the  greediest  Russo-maniac  will 
ask.  Betsy  B. 

Obscure  Intimations. 
"  L.  A." — Thanks.     Will  shortly  appear. 
"  Mel." — It  has  been  forwarded  to  the  writer. 

"  G." — This  is  the  Latin  quantity  of  the  line: 

The  last  foot  is  English  and  iambic.  The  other  lines, 
(take  the  first,  for  instance,)  are  iambic  : 

The  line  in  question  consisted  of  a  dactyllic  foot,  an 
anapestic  foot,  a  trochaic  foot,  and  an  (English) 
iambic  foot  The  extra  syllable  was  inserted  to  make 
it  superficially  like  the  other  lines.  But  only  super- 
ficially. 


Lecocq's  new  comic  opera,  "  Le  Jour  et  la  Nuit,1 
in  three  acts,  is  a  durable  success ;  this  is  the  more 
satisfactory  as  the  remark  was  becoming  stereotyped 
that  his  talent  had  been  exhausted.  The  libretto  is 
sparkling,  witty  and  humorous,  and  the  plot  is  based 
on  a  Portuguese  colonial  governor,  who  has  two 
wives,  morning  and  evening — a  kind  of  Box  and  Cox 
arrangement — and  of  his  tribulations  in  trying  to 
prevent  their  meeting.  There  are  numerous  pretty 
songs,  certain  to  become  popular  ;  there  is  a  most  hu- 
morous serenade  and  a  parasol  march.  Those  suf- 
fering from  melancholy,  or  the  blue  devils,  have  only 
to  hear  once  the  ballad,  ' '  The  Portuguese  are  Always 
Gay,"  to  be  cured  of  either  infirmity  for  life. 


—  There  is  a  general  impression  in  America 
that  the  Japanese  women,  like  those  of  China,  are 
uneducated  and  generally  neglected.  Foreigners 
have  the  idea  that  they  know  nothing  of  arts,  which 
they  think  are  confined  to  the  men.  This  is  a  great 
mistake.  There  are  many  very  skilful  artists  among 
the  Tapanese  women.  In  fact  the  wife  of  Ozawa, 
Japan's  most  eminent  artist,  vies  with  her  husband  in 
his  art.  At  the  last  Tokio  exhibition  her  picture  cre- 
ated the  sensation  of  the  season.  At  the  Ichi  Ban, 
22  Geary  Street,  it  is  at  present  on  free  exhibition,  to- 
gether with  a  beautiful  crepe  picture  from  the  previous 
year's  exhibition.  They  have  also  a  large  porcelain 
temple  lantern,  seven  feet  high,  the  first  ever  brought 
to  this  country,  and  a  great  rarity  even  in  Japan. 


—  On  Saturday  Evening,  December  24TH, 
the  California  Theatre  will  reopen  under  the  name 
of  "  Haverly's  California  Theatre."  It  has  received 
needed  renovation.  The  play  will  be  "Michael 
Strogoff,"  and  the  management  announce  that  it  will 
be  produced  in  a  most  complete  and  picturesque 
manner.  Haverly,  as  San  Franciscans  know,  gener- 
ally does  what  he  says.  The  version  used  is  stated 
to  be  the  best,  and  was  purchased.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  old  California  may  have  a  renewal  of  its 
palmy  days.  It  probably  will.  There  is  a  prestige 
attaching  to  success  which  influences  theatre-goers, 
and  the  new  management  has  always  been  a  success- 
ful one. 

—  Emerson's  Minstrels  at  the  Standard  dur- 
ing  the  past  week,  have  been  greeted  nightly  by  their 
usually  crowded  audiences.  Samuel  Dearin  made 
his  first  appearance  on  Monday  in  his  great  musical 
act.  On  next  Monday  evening,  December  19th,  Ad 
Ryman,  the  "  Great  Negro  Orator  and  Comedian," 
will  make  his  first  appearance.  There  will  also  be 
an  entire  change  of  programme,  new  songs  and  new 
farces,  to  conclude  with  the  humorous  sketch, 
"  Down  in  a  Coal  Mine." 


—  Mr.  Louis  Homeier  will  give,  on  Friday, 
December  23,  at  Piatt's  Hall,  his  third  afternoon 
orchestral  concert,  at  which  three  of  the  six  numbers 
performed  will  be  entirely  new  to  the  San  Francisco 
public,  namely,  a  "  Symphony  byGoetz,"  asympho- 
nic  poem,  "The  Defeat  of  Macbeth,"  by  Edgar 
Kelley,  and  an  "Arabian  Serenade,"  by  Langay. 


—  We  would  direct  the  attention  of  all 
who  contemplate  purchasing  art  goods  for  Holiday 
Presents  to  our  extensive  stock  of  novelties  in  our 
line.  Snow  &  Co.,  No.  12  Post  Street,  Masonic 
Temple. 

—  The  Chinese  Embassy  left  by  a  Special 
car,  direct  for  Washington,  on  Friday.  From  Rock 
Island  on,  they  go  by  way  of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton, Quincy,  and  Pennsylvania  line. 


AN  ARTISTIC  DISPLAY. 
—  Mrs.  Skidmore,  realizing  the  great  de- 
mand  this  season  for  fashionable  head-gear,  has 
imported  from  New  York  and  Paris  a  large  variety 
of  the  most  beautiful  bonnets,  hats,  ornaments, 
flowers,  and  puff  goods.  As  this  season  of  the 
year  causes  a  greater  demand  for  evening  bonnets. 
Mrs.  Skidmore  has  made  these  articles  a  specialty, 
and  has  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  the  newest 
and  most  fashionable  shapes  and  styles.  The  latest 
novelty  in  elegant  toilet  adornment  is  the  Bouquet  du 
Corsage,  which  may  be  found  here  freshly  im- 
ported from  Paris.  For  house  decoration  noth- 
ing can  be  more  tasteful  than  parlor  plants, 
and  flowers,  and  hanging-baskets.  Mrs.  Skidmore 
has  now  on  hand  some  of  the  choicest  specimens  of 
these  beautiful  home  ornaments.  The  hanging- 
baskets,  of  which  she  has  a  great  variety,  are  made 
in  the  most  exquisite  designs,  and  were  only  lately 
imported  from  New  York,  where  they  are  much 
sought  after.  These  will  make  charming  holiday 
gifts,  and  are  sold  at  surprisingly  low  prices.  Mrs. 
Skidmore's  new  and  elegant  store  is  situated  at  11 10 
and  1112  Market  Street,  one  block  from  the  Baldwin 
Hotel. 


A  PALACE  OF  SWEETS. 
—  In  these  days  of  fraud  and  adultera- 
tion  it  is  gratifying  to  know  of  places  where  articles 
may  be  procured  in  their  original  purity.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  candies,  and  the  crim- 
inal conduct  of  certain  dishonest  dealers  has  probably 
been  the  cause  of  many  a  child's  illness.  Mr.  G.  F. 
Roberts,  northwest  corner  of  Polk  and  Bush,  is  one  of 
the  few  candy-dealers  in  the  city  who  can  be  implicitly 
trusted  to  furnish  absolutely  unadulterated  candies 
and  bon-bons  at  the  most  reasonable  prices.  His 
store  at,  Christmas  time  is  one  gorgeous  glitter  of 
goodly  sweets  made  in  every  fashion  and  style.  There 
you  may  purchase  the  rarest  of  French  bon-bons,  in 
the  daintest  and  most  ingenious  of  boxes,  or  procure 
tasteful  decorations  for  the  Christmas-tree,  or  fresh. 
plain,  wholesome  candies  for  the  little-ones.-  Mr. 
Roberts  is  prepared  to  fulfill  all  orders,  for  dinners, 
parties,  or  the  trade,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 


TOYS  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 
— While  investigating  the  many  attractions 
in  the  stores  of  this  city  during  this  holiday  season,  we 
saw  many  elegant  and  quaint  toys,  which,  for  their 
beauty  and  costly  adornments,  may  justly  be  ranked 
with  works  of  art.  These  toys  are  of  French  make,  and 
combine  the  well-known  taste  and  characteristics 
which  so  universally  denote  the  French  article.  We 
learn  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  importer  de- 
sires to  make  a  thorough  clean-up  this  season,  that 
the  toys  will  be  offered  for  sale  below  cost,  and  we 
would  recommend  such  parties  as  are  in  search  of  an 
elegant  gift  for  their  juvenile  friends  to  call  and  ex- 
amine the  goods  above-mentioned.  The  house  which 
offers  special  inducements  in  this  department  and  is, 
indeed,  making  enormous  reductions  in  their  prices 
will  be  found  by  visiting  Ackerman  Bros.,  123  Kearny, 
and  207  and  209  Sutter  Streets. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 
Since  1870  Doctor  Sherar  has  each  year  sent  from 
this  office  the  means  of  relief  and  cure  to  thousands 
afflicted  with  disease.  The  correspondence  necessi- 
tated by  this  work  becoming  too  heavy  for  him,  I 
came  to  his  aid. .  He  now  feels  constrained  to  re- 
linquish it  entirely,  and  has  placed  in  my  hands  the 
formula  of  that  simple  vegetable  remedy  discovered 
by  an  East  India  missionary,  and  found  so  effective 
for  the  speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  Consumption, 
Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and 
Lung  Diseases ;  also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for 
Nervous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  complaints.  Its  re- 
markable curative  powers  have  been  proven  in  many 
thousand  cases,  and,  actuated  by  the  desire  to  relieve 
suffering  humanity,  I  gladly  assume  the  duty  of  mak- 
ing it  known  to  others.  Address  me,  with  stamp, 
naming  this  paper,  and  I  will  mail  you,  free  of  charge, 
the  recipe  of  this  wonderful  remedy,  with  full  direc- 
tions for  its  preparation  and  use,  printed  in  German, 
French,  or  English.  W.  A.  NOYES,  149  Power's 
Block,  Rochester,  New  York. 


—  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Cakes  must 
be  had  for  our  tables,  if  elegant  taste  and  refinement 
presides  at  the  festal  board.  Where  shall  we  go  ? 
Who  has  the  best?  Whose  production  needs  no 
commendation  ?  Which  is  the  most  pleasing  to  the 
eye  and  captivating  in  its  rich  and  tempting  depths? 
The  ladies  can  answer  our  queries,  for  that  well 
known  and  popular  house  is  their  favorite  resort  for 
lunch — Swain's,  213  Sutter  street. 


—  We  would  direct  the  attention  of  all 
who  contemplate  purchasing  art  goods  for  Holiday 
Presents  to  our  extensive  stock  of  novelties  in  our 
line.  Snow  &  Co.,  No.  12  Post  Street,  Masonic 
Temple. 

—  The  unprecedented  sale  obtained  by 
Pitcher's  Castoria  is  because  it  can  be  relied  upon  to 
regulate  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  children. 
Mothers  who  use  Castoria  have  bright  and  healthy 
children,  and  never  fretful  and  crying  ones. 


—  Oil  Painting,  Water  Colors,  Crayon, 
and  Porcelain  Painting.  Private  lessons  at  pupil's 
homes.     Box  116,  P.  O.  "A."  City. 


—  Wanted  —  a    second-hand    Type-writer. 
Address,  with  terms,  "Type-writer,"  this  office. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store. )     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery. 

—  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Centaur  Lini- 
mentshave  such  an  immense  sale,  for  they  always  re- 
lieve and  cure.  Whether  the  case  be  pain  in  the  back, 
rheumat^m,  swellings,  burns,  strains,  sprains,  stiff 
join*-,  jr  galls,  upon  either  man  or  beast,  we  have 
'..■_..  no  difference  in  the  result 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  Dentist,  No.  126  Kearny  St. 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Women  that  have  been  bedridden  for 
years  have  been  entirely  cured  of  female  weakness  by 
the  use  of  LydiaE.  Pinkham's  Vegetable  Compound. 
Send  to  Mis.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham,  233  Western  Av- 
enue, Lynn,  Mass.,  for  pamphlets. 

-^  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


TTAVERLTS  CALIFORNIA    THEA- 

I  -*■     TRE  (FORMERLY  CALIFORNIA  THEATRE) 

In  the  same  well-known  established  location, 

II  IS  II  STREET \EAR  KKABNY 


OPENING   NIGHT, 
Saturday       ■       ■       December  24th, 

Every  evening  thereafter  until  further  notice;  also 
at   the    Special    Holiday   and    Satur- 
day   Matinees, 

HAVERLY'S  SPECTACULAR  COMPANY 

In    the  grand   realistic  dramatic  pageant,  in  a  prologue,  5 
acts,  and  10  tableaux,  entitled 

MICHAEL    STROGOFF! 

As  originally  produced  at   Haverly's,  Miblo's  Garden,  and 
Booth's  Theatre,  New  York. 

F.   C.   Bangs    as    Michael    Strogoff, 


A     COMPACT      OF      FAOJCESTIONED      MERIT. 


The  spectacular  display  of  this  grand  production  entirely 
eclipses  anything  of  the  kind  ever  before  presented  in 
America. 

The  Imperial  Guards  ! 

The  Drain  and  Fife  Corps  I 

The  Fugitives  ! 

The  Mounted  Trumpeters  I 

The  Band  of  Gypsies  ! 

The  Dancers ! 

Triumphal  Procession  of  the  Khan  of  Bokhara, 

Followed  by  his  Guards,  Slaves,  Tartar  Chiefs,  Favorites, 
Executioners,  etc 

The  sale  of  seats  begins  Tuesday,  December  20. 


EWILDERINC 


The  assortment  of  Holiday  Books 
and  Elegant  Stationery,  in  Silk 
Plush  Boxes. 

BILLINGS, 

HARBOURNE 

&   CO., 

NO.     3     MONTGOMERY     STREET. 


NEW  GOODS. 


DOXEY  &  CO.,  Booksellers, 
Fine  Stationers,  and  Engravers, 
oiler  a  choice,  new,  and  varied 
stock  of  goods  for  the  HOLIDAYS, 
comprising  NEW  BOOKS,  suita- 
ble for  the  season,  many  novel- 
ties in  ARTISTIC  .STATION- 
ERY, a  fine  supply  of  RUSSIA 
LEATHER  GOODS,  imported 
from  Vienna,  and  a  most  elegant 
assortment  of  CHRISTMAS  A>D 
NEW  YEAR  CARDS. 

The  above  will  be  sold  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

DOXEY  &  GO. 

«91    MARKET  STREET, 


Nucleus    Building, 


Sail  Francisco, 

Opposite   Kearny   Street. 


FULL  LINE  OF 

CHRISTMAS 

AND 

NEW   YEAR    CARDS, 
HOLIDAY  BOOKS, 

AND 

FINE   LEATHER    GOODS. 


C.  BE 


J 


10T   MONTGOMERY    STREET, 

OPPOSITE  OCCTDEJiT.U,. 


ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE 


932  Post  Street 

T~)AY    AND    BOARDING     SCHOOL 

■^    for  Young  Ladies  and  Children.     Kindergarten. 
Next  term  commences  January  4,  1882. 

MADAME  B.  ZEITSKA,  Principal 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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r?MERSON'S    STANDARD     THEA- 
J-*     TRE.  

Wm.  Emerson Manager 

MONDAY DECEMBER    19, 

TENTH    WEEK    OP 

I  EMERSON'S  MINSTRELS!  I 

AN   ENTIRE     CHANGE    OF     PROGRAMME. 
NEW     SONGS  !  NEW    FARCES  ! 

EMERSON IN    A    NEW    SONG  I 

First  Appearance  of 

AD       R  Y  M  A  N  , 

The  Great  Negro  Orator  and   Comedian 
To  conclude  with  the  burlesque, 

DOWN    IN    A   OPAL    MINE  ! 

£gT  Prices,  75  and  50  cents.     Matinee,  50  and   25   cents. 
No  extra  charge  to  reserve. 


P 


LATTS   HALL. 


AFTERNOON   ORCHESTRAL  CONCERT 
■>IR.  LOOTS  HO.IIEIER,   (OM)HlOlt. 


FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  23,  AT  THREE  O'CLOCK. 

The  following  brilliant  programme  will  be  performed,  in- 
cluding three  new  works  never  before  heard   in   California  : 

1.  Hebrides  Overture  (Fingal's  Cave) Mendelssohn 

2.  Symphony Goetz 

(First  Time.) 

3.  Symphonic  Poem.  "The  Defeat  of  Macbeth" 

Edgar  S.   Kelley 

(First  Time.) 

4.  Second  Hungarian   Rhapsody Liszt 

5.  Arabian  Serenade Langay 

(First  Time.) 

6.  Overture  to  "  Tannhauser  " Wagner 

Tickets  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  117  Post  Street.  Re- 
served Seats,  75  cents.  Admission,  50  cents.  Holders  of 
reserved  seats  admitted  to  the  final  rehearsal,  Thursday, 
at  one  p.  M. 


BOOKS  M300KS ! 

HOLIDAY,  GIFT,  AND    CHILDREN'S  BOOKS. 

PAYOT,      UPHAM     &     CO., 
Wholesale  Booksellers, 

204  SANSOME   STREET,   NEAR   PINE. 


CIFT  BOOKS ! 
FOREIGN  BOOKS! 


LOUIS  GREGOIRE  &  CO. 

FOREIGN,    EDUCATIONAL,    AND    SCIEN- 
TIFIC BOOKSELLERS. 

Albums,  Fine  Stationery,  Fancy  Box 

Papers. 
No.  6  POST  STREET,  (Masonic  Tem- 
ple,) above  Montgomery. 

OPEN      EVENI  NGS. 


HOLIDAY  BOOKS  I 


M. 


MUSICAL  BOXES. 

y.  PAILLARD  &-*  CO.,  23  Dupo?it  Street,  San  Francisco,  Manufachtret  s  and 
Importers.     A.  E.  JUILLERAT,  Exclusive  Agent.     Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


VILLEDE  PARIS 


We  are  receiving  daily  direct 
from  Paris  the  very  latest  nov- 
elties in  DRY  GOODS  for  Fall 
and  Winter  wear. 


VERD1ER,    MOREAU 

CITT   OF   PARIS. 


HOUSEKEEPERS ! 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc.,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one-half  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  aeainst  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  20  year 


NEW  LINE  NECK-WEAR 

—WILL  BE— 

OPENED  TO-DAY, 

—BY— 

BULLOCK  &  /ONES,  105  Montgomery  St. 


RANDOLPH   &   CO. 

JEWELERS. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of  Watches  and 
Jewelry,  Nos.  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street, 
corner  Sutter,  San  Francisco. 


BOSTON 

and 

CALIFORNIA 


DRESS  REFORM. 


An  Elegant  COUTEL  CORSET,  to  order,  for  $6.  Worth  Under  Garment-,  (specialty.)  Children's 
Corset  Waists,  Cashmere  and  Merino  I'nion  Suits,  Shoulder-Braces,  Hygienic  Corsets,  Hose  and 
Skirt  Supports,  Emancipation  Waists  and  Snits.     <SE\D  FOR  CIRCi'LAlt.) 

MRS.  M.  18.  OBER,  Sole  Agent,  336  Sutter  Street. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  00. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

FINE    JEWELRY, 

Call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their  extensive  prep- 
arations for  the  Holiday  Trade.  We  hare  added  a  rare 
and  beautiful  assortment  of  NOVELTIES,  etc.,  to  our 
already  NEW  AND  ELEGANT  Stock  of  FINE  JEWELRY, 
DIAMONDS,  PRECIOUS  STONES,  WATCHES,  SILVER 
WARE,  CARRIAGE  AND  MANTEL  CLOCKS,  OPERA 
GLASSES,  etc.,  and  offer  to  the  public  an  assortment  to 
select  from  that  can  not  be  equaled. 

We  justly  claim  to  be  the  only  ESTABLISHMENT 
in  the  CITY  where  the  PUBLIC  can  find  an  ENTIRE 
NEW  STOCK  of  the  LATEST  STYLES  AND  DESIGNS. 

It  will  prove  a  great  advantage  to  know  our  prices. 

No  trouble  to  show  goods.  Everything  marked  in 
plain  figures,  and  but  one  price. 

Store  open  evenings  from  December  1st  to  31st. 

JNO.    LEVY    &    CO., 

(Of  the  late  Firm  of  BRAVE  R1I  AN  &  LEVY.) 

118   SUTTER    STREET. 


HOLIDAY   BOOKS. 

M.    H.    FAY  &  CO. 

Booksellers  and  Importers, 

116     POST    STREET, 

Have  a  complete  stock  of  HOLIDAY  BOOKS,  in  all 
departments  of  literature,  in  Cloth  and  Fine  Bindings, 
many  of  which  are  not  usually  found  in  book-stores,  and 
which  we  offer  at  EXCEPTIONALLY  LOW  PRICES. 

STORE    OPEN   EVENINGS. 


THE  OLDEST  DRY-GOODS  HOUSE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

We  offer,  at  astonishing  bargains,  Silks,  Satins,  Moires,  and  Brocades,  in  all  the  new  shades ;  Black  and  Colored  Brocaded  Velvets; 
all  colors  of  Plain,  Striped,  or  Watered  Plushes,  and  a  full  line  of  Fancy  Goods,  Laces,  Vases,  Bronzes,  and  Bric-a-Brac. 

d.  W.  DAVIDSON  &  CO. 
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THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

The  Gas— A  Swindyll. 
I  come  from  coal  bituminous, 

Like  Pennsylvania  cannel ; 
From  clay  retorts  my  exodus 

Make  through  the  standpipe's  channel 
In  mains  hydraulic  I  condense 

Tar  and  ammoniac  liquor  ; 
Pass  slowly  through  the  coolers  thence, 

Thence  through  the  washers  quicker. 
Till  last,  through  mains  and  pipes  I  flow 

To  the  consumer's  meter, 
And  that  is  automatic,  so, 

How  can  it  be  a  cheater? 

I  percolate  in  cellar  walls 

Through  many  a  leak  and  fissure. 
And  when  the  careless  plumber  calls 

To  seek  the  spot  of  scissure, 
My  flame  I  at  his  candle  light. 

And  in  a  fiery  column 
I  blow  him  higher  than  a  kite 

Or  Mr.  Beecher's  vollum  ; 
Then  through  the  ruins  on  I  flow, 

Dispensing  flame  or  fetor, 
But  always  sure  of  being  charged 

To  the  consumer's  meter. 

I  blow  about  and  almost  out, 

With  first  a  flicker  ghastly, 
And  here  and  there  a  fizzing  pout, 

And  utter  darkness  lastly. 
Then  here  and  there  a  kerosene 

Lamp's  hunted  up  instanter, 
Or  here  and  there  a  candle,  lean, 

Stuck  into  a  decanter. 
And  to  the  office  when  they  go 

To  find  why  out  I  peter. 
They  answer  that-  they  do  not  know, 

And  send  another  meter. 

I  steal  from  every  customer — 

He  no  decrease  discovers 
Whose  parlor  burners  nightly  are 

Turned  down  by  happy  lovers — 
He  kicks,  he  swears,  he  rears,  he  tears, 

But  they  burst  in  the  closet, 
Remove  the  meter,  'spite  his  prayers, 

Or  collar  the  deposit 
Until  he  yields  ;  because  the  Co. 

And  meter  wrong  are  never. 
For  households  come  and  households  go  ;' 

But  I  go  on  forever. 

— New  York  World. 

The  Hungry   Boarder. 
"  Oh,  husband,  what  one  boarder  eats 
We'd  scarcely  miss,  not  even  meats  ; 
Do  let  me  take  one — you  will  see 
The  profits  make  you  rich  and  me." 

The  husband  was  too  wise  a  man 
To  argue  'gainst  a  woman's  plan  ; 
Besides,  he  knew  she'd  have  her  way 
As  usual ;  so  he  said,  "  You  may." 

But,  being  wise,  he  sought  a  friend 
Famed  for  an  appetite.     "  Come  spend 
A  week  with  me,"  he  said,  "and  show 
My  wife  what  boarders  are,  you  know." 

The  table  was  a  sight  to  see  ; 
The  wife,  so  happy,  poured  the  tea  ; 
The  bogus  boarder  loosed  his  vest, 
Prepared  to  do  his  level  best. 

He  quickly  got  to  work,  and  spread 

A  pound  ol  butter  on  his  bread  ; 

Put  all  the  sugar  in  his  cup, 

And  heaped  his  plate,  like  mountains,  up. 

The  wife  in  horror  looked  aghast 
To  see  her  profits  go  so  fast, 
And  almost  fainted  on  the  floor 
Each  time  the  boarder  called  for  more. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Jones,"  she  squirmed,  "  will  you 
Excuse  me,  but — are  you  not — through?" 

"Through   what?"   he  grinned;  "this  lunch? 
Not  I— 
I've  just  commenced — please  pass  that  pie." 

"  Oh,  husband  !  "  groaned  the  wife  that  night, 
"  Do  makfe  him  go  ;  we're  ruined  quite." 
"  I  told  you  so,"  he  laughed,  "but,  dear, 
We  can't ;  you  took  him  for  a  year." 

— Free  Press. 

Wishing  Waxed  Wild. 
I'd  like  to  smile  from  out  a  tea-store  chromo, 

In  pink  and  golden  girlhood  iridescent ; 
I'd  like  to  own  a  shoe-store  in  Kokomo, 
And  have  the  run  for  "  eighteens  "  most  incessant ; 
I'd  like  the  moon  a  trifle  more  virescent, 
And  no  mo'. 

I'd  like  to  be  a  shiny  little  cisco. 
Within  a  grocer's  quintal  salt-encrusted  ; 

I'd  like  a  villa,  urban  out  in  'Frisco, 

Or  trays  of  taffy  richly,  brownly  rusted — 
1  think  a  person  who  could  well  get  trusted 
Could  this  go. 

I  choose  to  be  a  paint-bedizened  muller, 
So  genius  be  the  hand  that  puts  the  pressure  ; 

I'd  like  to  be  a  dainty,  misted  cruller, 
Or  take  a  poet's  kindly  "  Heaven  bless  yer  !  " 
I'd  like  to  be  than  bread  unleavened  no  fresher, 
Nor  duller. 

P.  S.— Since  eggs  are  thirty  cents  a  dozen, 
And  butter  higher  than  the  boozy  Bacchus, 

I  wish  I  had  a  cheerful  country  cousin  ; 
I'd  gather  friends  from  here  to  far  Caracus, 
To  eat  his  utter  ruin  ere  he  sack  us 

With  buzzin".  — Puck. 


CCVII.— Sunday,  December  18.— BUI  of  Fare  for  Six 
Persons. 
Clear  Soup. 
Baked  Salmon,  Sauce  Hollandaise. 
Sheep's  Trotters,  White  Sauce. 
Baked  Egg  Plant.         Stewed  Yellow  Turnips. 
Roast  Pork,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Apple  Sauce. 
Tomato  Salad. 
Apple  Pie,  with  Whipped  Cream. 
Strawberries,  Apples,  Pears,  Oranges  and  Grapes. 
Salce  Hollandaise.  —  Half  a  teacup  of   butter,   the 
juice  of  half  a  lemoo,  the  yelks  of  two  eggs,  a  speck  of  cay- 
enne, half  a  cupful  of  boiling  water,  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt.     Beat  the  butter  to  a  cream  ;  then  add  the  yelks,  one 
by  one,  and  lemon  juice,  pepper  and  salt.     Place  the  bowl 
in  which  these  are  mixed  in  a  bain-nzarie.     Beat  with  an 
egg-beater  until    the    sauce    begins    to  thicken,  (about  a 
minute,)  then  add  the  boiling  water;  when  like  a  soft  cus- 
tard it  is  done.     The  bowl,  if  thin,  must  be  kept  over  the 
nre  about  five  minutes,  if  the  water  is  boiling  all  the  time. 
x  must  be  poured  around  the  meat  or  fish  when  it 
■  ii  the  dish. 


—  One  of  the  great  holiday  necessities 
is  a  Christmas  Card,  to  accompany  another  gift,  or 
to  remind  a  friend  of  continued  esteem.  The  public 
demand  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  Messrs. 
John  A.  Lowell  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  For  several  years 
this  firm  has  supplied  Europe  and  America  with  their 
exquisite  and  chaste  steel-plate  engravings.  Messrs. 
A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  are  the  agents  for  this  coast, 
and  have  now  offered  for  sale,  singly  or  in  sets,  this 
beautiful  collection  of  cards.  There  are  forty-six  sets. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  their  beauty,  but 
among  the  most  exquisite  are  soft,  shadowy,  moonlit, 
elfin  pictures;  lovely  glimpses  of  country  nooks,  hid 
in  frames  of  daisies  and  buttercups;  castles,  graced 
by  stately  poplars;  queer  looking  Japanese  sketches; 
sunny  ocean  and  sea  beach  views;  beautiful  children, 
graced  by  holly  and  mistletoe;  medallions  on  clover- 
shaped  cards,  and  all  varieties  of  snow-bound  vil- 
lages, merry  children,  and  woody  groves. 


—  Catarrh  can  be  cored.  Being  a  poison- 
ous infection  of  the  entire  mucous  membrane,  the 
vims  can  be  only  reached  with  inoculative  elements, 
which  are  absorbed  by  and  incorporated  with  the  pur- 
ulent mucous.  Wei  De  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure  is  a 
constitutional  remedy,  as  reliable  as  vaccination  for 
small-pox.  Supplied  by  druggists,  or  delivered  by 
D.  B.  Dewey  &  Co. ,  182  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  at 
$1  a  package.  Pamphlets,  with  full  explanations 
and  overwhelming  proofs,  mailed  free  to  anybody. 


HHS.  LYDI&  E.  PIHKH&M,  OF  LYNH,  MASS., 


LYDIA  E.   PINKHAM'S 

VEGETABLE  COMPOUND. 

la  a  Positive  Cure 

for  all  those  Painful  Compliant*  and  Wcnkneiici 
locommon  to  our  beat  fv tunic  population. 

It  Trtll  cure  entirely  the  worst  form  of  Female  Com- 
plaints, all  ovarian  troubles,  Inflammation,  and  TJlcera 
tlon,  Falling  and  Displacements,  and  the  consequent 
Spina)  'Weakness,  and  la  particularly  adapted  to  the 
Change  of  Life. 

It  will  dlsEolre  and  expel  turaora  from  the  uterus  In 
an  early  stage  of  development.  The  tendency  to  can- 
cerouB  humors  there  la  checked  very  speedily  by  ita  use. 

It  removes  faintness,  flatulency,  destroys  all  craving 
t or  6tlmnlants,  and  relieves  weakness  ofthe  stomach. 
It  cures  Bloating,  Headaches,  Nervous  Prostration, 
General  Debility,  Sleeplessness,  Depression  and  Indi- 
gestion, 

That  feeling  of  hearing  down,  causing  pain,  weight 
and  backache,  is  always  permanently  cured  by  its  use. 

It  will  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  act  In 
harmony  with  thelaws  that  govern  the  female  system. 

For  the  cure  of  Kidney  Complaints  of  either  sex  this 
Compound  is  unsurpassed. 

3VTDIA  E.  PIXEJIAM'S  TEGETABUE  COM- 
POTJ>1>is  prepared  at  233  and  235  Western  Avenue, 
Lynn.Mass.  PrlcegL  Sixhottlesfor$5.  Sentbymail 
in  the  form  of  pills,  also  Inthe  form  of  lozenges,  on 
receipt  of  price,  $1  per  box  for  either.  Mrs.  Pinkham 
freelyanswersallletters  of  Inquiry.  Bend  for  pamph- 
let.   Address  as  above.    Mention  this  Paper. 

No  family  should  be  without  LYDIA  E.  PINKHAM'S 
TJYER  PILLS.    They   cure  constipation,    biliousness^ 
and  torpidity  of  the  liver.    23  cents  per  box. 
B9T  Sold  by  all  Druggists,  -ffia 


fltmpafot 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

3fanos 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER. 

SUPERIOR    TO   ALL    OTHER    LAXATIVES 

"  SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathar- 
tic in  cases  of  constipation  and  sluggish 
liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassful  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Deale  rs. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

582  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


A.  ROMAN,  Agt. 

PUBLISHER    AND  BOOKSELLER,  WHOLESALE 
AND   RETAIL, 

Salesroom,    120   Sutter  Street, 

(Room  15,  First  Floor.) 

Specialties — Standard  Books  in  plain,  fine,  and  ha!:- 
calf  bindings,  Encyclopaedias,  and  works  of  references. 
Handsome  presentation  books.  Juvenile  and  toy  books  in 
large  varietfes.    (PRICES  STRICTLY  MODERATE  ) 


FREE 


forTonConts,  new  article.  One  agent  sold 
583  In  two  days,  4400  m  43  a  ays,  blc 
proat  World  BTg  U.  lii  fiuua  fe t.  lien  Yerfc 


HOTELS    AND    RESTAURANTS. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block   in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  Is  the  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
It  is  fire  and  earll-quake- proof.  It  has  live 
elevators.  Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
The  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.-  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
conrt,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
Immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its 
carriage  -  way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
feature  hitherto nnknovvu  in  American  hotels. 
Gncsts  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restanrant  Is  the  finest 
in  the  cilF- _____ 


PALACE    HOTEL  RESTAURANT. 


FIRST    CLASS    IN    ALL    RESPECTS. 


riUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

J^    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     £_*Entrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.   D.    SHARON. 


♦#»_* 


4I2™422     a^fc,  4IIto423 
COMMERCIAL  C       V       &CLAY   ST? 

S.E.COR.SACRAMENTO&  SANSOME  S™ 

— 3__;M?M_.-_._._-- 


OUR  BEST  _SV*"AR_. 

h  inston.Forsythe  Co.,  N.C., March  15,  1880. 

Gents— I  desire  to  express  to  you  my  thanksfor 
your  wonderful  Hop  Bitters.  I  was  troubled  with 
dyspepsiafor  five  years preWous  to  commencing  the 
use  of  your  Hop  Bitters  some  six  months  ago.  My 
cure  has  been  wonderful.  I  am  pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church  of  this  place,  and  my  whole  con- 
gregation can  testify  to  the  great  virtue  of  your 
bitters;  Very  respectfully,  Rev.H.  Ferbbee. 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  Feb.  3,  18S0. 

Hop  Bitters Co.:-l  think  it  my  duty  to  send  you 
a  recommend  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  wishing 
to  know  whether  Hop  Bitters  are  good  or  not.  1 
know  they  are  pood  for  general  debility  and  indi- 
gestion; strengthen  the  nervous  system  and  make 
new  life.  I  recommend  my  patients  to  use  them. 
Dr.  A.  Pratt.  Treater  of  Chronic  Diseases. 

Send  for  Circulars  of  Testimonials,  to 

HOP  bitters  manufacturing  CO. 
Rochester.  N.  Y.,  Toronto,  Ont„or  London,  Eng. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


AjOTICE—THE    TRADE  AND  THE 

Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roet'erer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  invoice.  Each  case  is  m?~ked  upon 
the  side,  "Macondrav  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  label,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
he  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY  &  OO.. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  DINGEE  _  CONARD  CO'S 

BEAUTIFUL  ETEK-BLQ031IXG 


The  only  establishment  making  a  SPECIAL 
BUSINESSOF  ROSES.  SO  LARCE  HOUSES 
for  ROSES  alone.  'VTe  deliver  Strong  Pot  Plants, 
Euitable  for  i_medi___e  bloom,  safely  by  mail,  postpaid, 
S  splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  all  labeled, forSI; 
!2forS2:  1 9 for  S3:  26forS4;  35forS5;  75  for 
610:  100  for  SI3.  TVe  GIVE  AWAY,  in  Pre- 
miums and  Extras, more  ROSES  than  most  es- 
tablishments grow.  Our  NEW  CUIDE,  a  complete 
Treatise  on  tTieEose.'tO'ppMegantly  illustrated —  free  to  all 

-THE  DINCEE  &  CONARD  CO.        _ 
Eos e  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co., Pfr 


GOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED  the 
Author.  A  new  and  great  Medical 
Work,  warranted  the  best  and  cheap- 
est, indispensable  to  every  man,  enti- 
tled "The  Science  of  Life,  or  Self- 
Preservation ;"  bound  in  the  finest 
French  muslin,  embossed,  full  gilt,  300 
pp.,  contains  beautiful  steel  engrav- 
ings, 125  prescriptions,  price  only  $1.25 
sent  by  mail ;  illustrated  sample  6  cts. 
TTUnW  fPUVOFT  V  Send  now.  Address  Peabody  Medi- 
MlUW  Ifll  ___.._.  Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  H.  Parker 
No.  4  Bulfinch  street,  Boston. 


BUSINESS    CARDS. 


Delos  Lake, 


Hosmer  P.  McKoon 


LAKE    &    McKOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law 

310  Pine  street.  Rooms  1G,  13,  ana  14, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc  Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 
OFFICE,    202    MARKET    STREET. 


GEO.    W.    PRESCOTT, 


H.  T.  SCOTT. 


UNION   IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOn  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Cor.  First  and  mission  Sts., 

P.  O.  BOS,  2128.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


IRA   P.    RANKIN. 


A.    P.   BRAYTON 


PACIFIC   IRON   WORKS 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON   &  CO., 

127  to  132  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills,  Engines — 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc,  eta 


JOS.  F.  FORDERER, 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvanized    Iron    Cornices, 

Chimney  Tops  and  Iron  Skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53  BEALE  STREET. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
ANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  aDOLPUE  LOW,  President. 

Office— 2oS  California  Street. 


M' 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  OH  A  I  Order  for  House 
and  Retail  1 ,  1 1 II I      or  Office  by 
Dealer    in  U  UriL.  Telephone  308. 
Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  alining  Company. 

IIS    and    120    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


PAYOT,  UPHAWI&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

<  ommercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturer*, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


C.  ADOLPHE   LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

(\FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

**     Street 
tST  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


H.  L.  DODGE L.  H.  SWEENEY J    E.  EUGGLES 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND.... 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  n  and  i^  California  Sts. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,       -  -      325  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECK.ELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKE'LS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


HUXTIXGTOX,  HOPKIKS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 

Junction  Rush  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
5%  to  5S  K  Street,  Sacramento. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

X.  CRAY  &   CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 


641  Srcramento  Street. 


THOMAS  PRICE, 

CHEMICAL  LABORATORY,  ASSAY 

OFFICE,  BULLION  ROOMS,  AND  ORE  FLOORS. 
534  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco. 


$00 


a  week  in  your  own  town.     Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
Address  H.  Hallett  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maine, 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C«  Jbo  K»  At 

Time  Schedule,  commencing  Tuesday,  Novem* 
ber  1st,  1981. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS: 


9.30  A.  M 
*3_co  P.  M. 

%.00  P.    M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

3.30  P.   M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

•4.00  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.   M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

*4-00  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

*3.3o  P.  M. 

J  8.00  A.  M. 

*4-00  P.   M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  U. 

S.OO  P.   M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

8.00  A .  M. 

O  .'^  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

5|Of.  M. 

S-OOA.  M. 

S.OO  A.  U- 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

*4-00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.OO  P.   M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

*3-00  P,   M. 

(3.30  P.   M. 

*4.00  P.  M. 

3.30  P-  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

*3.30  P-   M. 

'S.OO  A.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


.  .Antioch  and  Martinez. 


-Calistoga  and  Napa 


J  Demin  \  Express 

(  East I  Emigrant 

.  ■  El  Paso,  Texas 

(  Gait  and  \via.  Livermore 

(  Stockton  )  via  Martinez. 

..lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing. 

"  "      (J  Sundays  only) 

..Lathrop  and  Merced 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

..Livermoie  and  Niles 


..Madera  and  Yosemite 

. .  Marysville  and  Chico 

. .  Niles(seealsoLivermore&NUes) 

(  Ogden  and  )  Express 

1  East )  Emigrant 

. .  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

(Sacramento,.')  via  Livermore. .. 
Colfax,  and  >via  Benicia. 
Alta j  via  Eenicia. 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers 

..San  Jose  and  Niles 


..Vallejo 


((Sundays  only) 


Virginia  City. 
..Woodland. 


.Willows  and  Williams. 


2.35  P.  M. 
"10.05  A.  M. 

*I2.35  P-   M. 

7-35  P-  «• 
11.35  a.m. 

7-35  P-  w- 

*I0.05  A.  M. 
2-35  P.  M. 
6.05  A.  H. 
2.35  P.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 

"  iz-35  P-  M- 
6.05  P.  M. 
II.35  A.  H. 

*I2-35  P.  M. 
2.35  P.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 
8.35  A.  M. 
2.35  P-  -M 
7-35  P-  M. 
4.05  P.  M. 
II.35  A-  M- 
6.05  A.  M 


7-3 


P.  M. 


6.05  P.  M. 

7-35  P-  «- 
II.3S  A.M. 
*6.oo  A.  M. 

4.05  P.  M. 


9-3 


A.  M. 


7.35  P-   M. 

2-35  P-  M- 
IO.05  A-  M. 
11.35  A-M. 
12.35  P-  M. 
II-35  A.  M. 
11.35  A.  M. 
*7-35  P-  M. 
*7-35   P-  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  a.  m 
Pacific  Express  from  "  Ogden  "  at  San  Pablo 
Express  from  "Deming"  at  Antioch. 


should  meet 
;  also.  Pacific 


FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO.    DAILY. 
To    EAST  OAKLAND— *6.io,  7.30,  8.30,   9.30,    10.30, 

n.30,  12.30,  1.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.0a,   8.10,  9.20, 

10.40,  *n.45- 
To  ALAMEDA— M6.10,   7,00,  ^7.30,  8.00,  *t8.3o,  9.00, 
19,30,  10.00,  11.00,   12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  *t3>30,  4.00, 

*t4-30,  5.00,  *t5-30  6.00,  *|6.30,  '7.00,  8.10,  9.20,  10.40, 

*n-45. 
To  BERKELEY — 7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.30,  11.30,   1.00.  3.0a 

4.00,  5.00,  6.00,  ""6.30. 
.WEST  BERKELEY— *6.io,  8.00,  10.00,   12.00,  1.30, 

3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  '6.30. 

TO    SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND—  "5.20,  *6.oo,  6.50,  and 

on  the  24th  and  54th  minute  of  each  hour  (excepting  2. 24, 

p.  m.)  from  7.24  a.  m.  to  6.54  p.  m.,  (inclusive,)  8.00,  9.10, 

10.30. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5.io,  '5.50,  6.40,    7.44,    8.44 
.     9.44,   10.44,    n.44.     IZ-44>    i-44.    2.44,   3.44,    4.44,    5.44 

6.44,  7.50,  9.00,  10.20. 
From  ALAMEDA — *5-oo,   *5-4o,  6.25,  7.00,  *t7-30,  S.oo, 

*f8.3o,  9.00,    *t9-3o,   10.00,    *Jio.3o,  11. 00,   12.00,    i.oo, 

3.00,  *l3-3o,  4-00,  "t4-3°.  5-°°i  *t5.3°>  6".oo,  "16.30,  *7-20, 

*l7-3<>.  8"3°f  9-55- 
From  BERKELEY — '5.40,  *6.3o,    7.30,   8,30.  9.30,   10.30 

11.30,   r. 00.  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— *5.4o,  '6.30,  8.00.  10.00,  12.00 

i«3°i  3-3°.  4.30.5-30.  *6-3o. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 

From   SAN  FRANCISCO— *7-i5,   9.15,  11.15,  *-i5>  3-*5 

5.15. 
From  OAKLAND — *6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15.2.15,4.15. 

All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 


"Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

General  Sup't, 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


WILLIAMS,     DI3IOXD    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


S.  &   G.  GUMP, 

581   and  583  Market  Street,  S.  F„ 

Manufacturers  of 

Mirrors,  Cornices,  Hardwood  Mantles,  Picture 

Frames,  and  Bric-a-Brac. 

IMPORTERS  of  GOUPIL'S  ENGRAVINGS,  CHRO- 
MOS,  PHOTOGRAPHS,  ETC. 


L.  D.  Latimer. 


Wm.  W.  Morrow 


LATIMER   &.   MORROW, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

Rooms  75,  7G,  ami  77  Xevada  Block, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

'HOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 

dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  5"  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


W' 


J.  BI.  BUFFIXGTON, 

MINING     SECRETARY. 

309  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery,  second 

floor,  over  iEtna  Insurance  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


TAKER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 
*•     GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St,  San  Francisco. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


OUTHERNMCtFT 


R*  6>  R  -A- 1  X-i  TX.  O  A  P.  ■<?  j 

BROAD    GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT 
Commencing  Tuesday,  November  1,   1881,   and  until 

FURTHER   NOTICE, 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot   (Townsend  Street,    between   Third 
and    Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


to.  50  a.  m, 

8.30  A.  M. 
10.40  a.  m. 
*3-3°  1*.  m. 

4.30  V.  M. 

6.30  P.  M. 
8.30  A.  M. 
IO.40  A.  M. 
3-30  P.  M. 
4.30  P.  M. 

IO.40  A.  M. 
*3-30  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


1 

.  San   Mateo,  Redwood,  and  1 
Menlo   Park f 

) 


. .  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 
Principal  Way  Stations . . 

..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  CastrovUJe. ' 
, and  Monterey 

. ..Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos... 
.  .Watsonville,  Aptos,  Soquel, 
and  Santa  Cruz.'. , 


.  Salinas,  Soledad,  and  Way  \ 
Stations ( 


s.  p. 


T5-04    p.  m. 

3.37   p-  M- 

6.02   P-    M. 
^10.02  A.  M. 

9.O5  A.  M. 

6.4O   A.    M, 

3-37    P.    M. 

6.02    P.    M. 

ll0.02    A.  M. 

9.05   A.  M. 

6.02   P.   M. 
'IO.02    A.   M. 

6.02    P.    M. 
6.02    P.    M. 


*Sundays  excepted. 

tSportsmen's  special  train,  Sundays  only. 


Stage  connections  are  made  daily  with  the  10.40  a.  m. 
train,  except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  con- 
nect with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,.  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  7.  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  HoteL 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

83T  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  Q.30  A.  M. 


J.  H.  TOBIN, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

114  MONTGOMERY  ST., 
Under  Occidental  Hotel, 

San  Francisco. 


Fall  and  Winter  Styles  in  Large  Va- 
riety now  On  Hand. 


REMOVAL 


JOHX    MIDDLETON, 

(Successor  to  Middleton  &  Famsworth), 

COAL    DEALER, 

ITas  Kcraoved  to 

10    POST    STREET. 


y4pollinaris 

j. 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Aledical  Journal. 

"Most  safe,  drficious,aiid  wholesome." 
New  York  World. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  9  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Dnggiscs,  6°  Mill.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE   EV 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

538  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


C   P.  SHEFFIELD.  ».  W.  SPAULDING.  J.  PATTERSON 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


sr 


17  and  iq  Fremont  St.,  San  FRANascoS 


$  %  A  WEEK.    $i2  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly 
n  i  outfit  free.     Address  Trite  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


INSURANCE. 

BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN 

marine  Insurance  Co.,  Limited. 

Capital  Subscribed $3,000,000 

Capital  Paid  Ep 1,000,000 

Cash  Reserve  Fund  (In  additioa  to  capital)   1,031,741 

Pacific  Department 
LONDON  MD  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF   LIVERPOOL. 

CapitaL $7,500,000 

Casb  Assets 1,826,943 

MANCHESTER 
Fire   Insurance  Company, 

OF   MANCHESTER. 

Capital $5,000,000 

Cusil  Assets 1,2S8,3G7 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

316  California  Street.  San  FrancLsco. 

COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 

TJOME  MUTUAL 
tt  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  18S0 jgi,io6  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 

IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE   CO., 

of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
^ORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  at  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1S57. 

Aggregate  Capital $37,093,750 

Aggregate  Assets 41,890,933 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE    BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON",  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 

C.    J.    HUTCHINSON.  H.    R.   MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

32a  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St.. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Z,  P.  Clakk,  J.  C.  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 

ASSESSMENTS  AND  DIVIDENDS. 

REGULAR  DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

QFFICE  OF  THE  STANDARD  CON- 

^^  solidated  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1SS1. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
above  named  Company,  held  this  day,  dividend  No.  35, 
of  Seventy-five  cents  per  share  was  declared,  payable  on 
Monday,  December  12,  1881,  at  the  office  in  this  city,  or 
at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company  in  New  York. 
WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 
Office — Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

EXTRA  DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

QFFICE  OF  THE  STANDARD  CON- 

^"^  solidated  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1881- — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  above-named  Company,  held  this  day,  an  Extra  divi- 
dend, No.  36,  of  Seventy-five  Cents  (75c.)  per  share  was 
declared,  payable  on  Monday,  December  12,  1881,  at  the 
office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers*  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
pany in  New  York. 

WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 
Office — Room  20,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco.  California 

lyiVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OP 

^~~^  the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
December  6,  _88i. — At  ameeting  of  the  Board  of  Directo-s 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  24)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (25c.)  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Thursday,  Dec  15,  1881,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  19,  328  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  be  closed  on 
December  :  o,  1S81,  at  3  P.M.      JOSEPH  NASH,  Sec. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

GARDEN    HOSE 

Of  all  grades  and  sizes, 

THE  VERY  CHEAPEST  AND  VERY  BEST 

THE   CELEBRATED 

MALTESE    CROSS   HOSE, 

For  Garden  purposes  and  Fire  Departments. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

Gntta  Perclia  and  Rnbber  SIT  g  Co. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  Manager, 
Corner  First  anil  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


BANKING. 


T 


"HE  NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York. ..62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Euys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 

"THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,001 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas   Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agtncy  of  tbe  Bank  ol 
California ;  Boston,  Treniont  National  Bank ; 
Chicago,  <  n ion  National  Bank ;  St.  Louis.  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank  ;  New  Zealand,  tlie  Bank  or 
New  Zealand;  London,  N.  M.  ltotliseUild  «fc 
Sons  :  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Gotebery,  Christiana, 
Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hae,  Yokohama. 

STEAMER  travel. 

PACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail  for 
YOKOHAMA    AND    UO.NUkONG,    CITY    OF  TO- 

KIO,  January  7th,  at  2  p.  m. 

Excursion  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  Special  Kates. 

For  NEW  YOKK  via  Panama,  COLIMA,  De- 
cember 19th,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  taking  freight  and  passen- 
gers to  MAZATLAN,  SAN  BLAS,  MANZAMLLO, 
and  ACAPULCO,  and  via  Acapulco  to  Lower  Mexican 
and  Central  American  ports,  calling  at  SAN  JOSE  DE 
GUATEMALA  and  LA  LIBERTAD  to  land  passengers 
and  mails. 

Fare  to  New  York— Cabin,  $139;  Steerage,  $65: 

Tickets  to  and  from  Europe  by  any  line  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  rates  ;  also,  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports. 

For  HONOLILI,  A1CKLAND,  and  SYDNEY, 
ZEALANDIA,  December  17th,  at  2  p.  m.,  or  on  arrival 
of  the  English  mails.  Ten  Dollars  additional  is  charged 
for  upper  cabin  passage.  Round- the- world -trip  tickets,  via 
New  Zealand  and  Australia,  $650. 

Tickets  must  be  purchased  at  least  one  hour  before  time 
of  sailing.  For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner 
First  and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 
STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,     OCEANIC,      BELGIC. 

January ....  26th. 

April roth. 

July nth. 

September..  30th 
December..  23d. 


February 25th. 

May 20th. 

August 12th. 

November 4th. 


December. 

March 14th. 

June 6th. 

August 29th. 

November 21st. 


Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streei 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAX,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


P 


'ACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th*  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  Eureka  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO.  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  tiie  5th,  iotii,  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MON  I  EREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  GAY10TA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  S  a.  m. 

for  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  November  5th,  13th,  21st,  29th,  and  every  eighth 
day  thereafter. 

For  POIN1  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  November 
7th,  21st,  December  5th,  19th,  and  every  second  Monday 
thereafter. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
G00DALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


JOHX  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

18  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

^JSSAYERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


si 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


R.H.  McDonald, 

President, 

SanFi'ancisco, 

Cal. 

rEstaHlisliei 

1863. 

CapitaLStoclj 

Sl.QOO.OOO.OO 

'Surplus  459,233.03 


433  California  St.,  (San  Francisco. 

GEO.  P.  DORNIN Manaeer 

WSL  SEXTON Ase't  Manager 

City     J»epartment, 

21  (J  SanHoioe  struct, 

VAN  TASSEL.  TOT  ft  CO Affenta 


NO.  12  TYLER  STREET,  S.  F 

These  Pianos  are  all  three-stringed,  with  ivory  keys  ;  no 
imitation.  


JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

No.  635  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 
IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 


1 


turnery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods   Toilet  Articles,  etc. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers     in     Gents'    Famishing    Goods, 

415    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco. 


COMPOUND  OXYGEN 

~VTEW  TREATMENT  BY  INHALA- 
-1.1  ticm,  for  Consumption,  Astiima, 
lironchiti*,  Dyspepsia,  Catarrh, 
Headache,  Debility,  Rheamn* 
litim,  Neuralgia,  and  all  Chronic 
ari'l  Nervous  Disorders.  Prepared  by 
DRS.  STARKEY  &  PATEN,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Package  contains  all  directions,  and  is 
easily  sent  by  expresa,  ready  for  USE  AT 
HOJTE.  H.  E.  MATHEWS,  Forwarding 
Agent,  606  Montgomery  street,  San  Fran-,- 
cisco,  Cal.    SS~  Send  for  Free  Pamphlets. 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

■"■      Liquor    Dealers.    322-324    FRONT    STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

For  CLEANING  and  POLISHING 

Silverware,  -^^j^^L^^^^-         Brass 
\ lrkel   Plate  flBlfcxI llflt  and 

on  Stoves.     "^iPpyP^tt^^fl^"  Copperware. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &.  CO. 

110  to  US  Battery  Street. 


Q£.K  Trt  QOA  per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5  free. 
«Pl>  1U  <$*V  Address  Stinson  &  Co..  " 


:  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


DRINK 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  GO. 


Invite  their  customers  and  the  public  in  general  to  visit 
their  establishment,  where  an  extensive  stock  of  ele- 
gant goods  can  be  seen.  Our  collection  includes  the 
largest  variety  of  the  latest  NOVELTIES  in  JEWELRY, 
DIAMOND  WORK,  WATCHES,  FRENCH  CLOCKS, 
SILVERWARE,  and  especially  in  FINE  FANCY 
PRECIOUS  STONES  and  PEARLS,  which  we  otter  at 
such  low  prices  as  to  defy  any  competition. 

An  examination  of  onr  stock  -will  not  incnr  any  obligation 
to  purchase. 

LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

(Successors  to  BRAVERMAJf  &  LETT,) 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


HOLIDAY  GOODS. 

We  have  jnst  received  Elesant  Silks  and  Satins.  Striped  Moire.  Satin 
and   Corded   Stripes,   Satin  and  Watered   Stripes.   Brocades, 
Black  and  Colored  Velvets.  Plushes.  Satin  de  Lyons, 
Satin  illarvelean,  Rhademes.   Surah  Silks 
and  Satins,  all  of  the  finest  quali- 
ties and  newest  styles. 


Kohler  &  Chase, 


SAN  FRANCISCO  aud  OAKLAsn 
DECKER 

PIANOS 

FISCHER 

PIANOS 

Low  Prices  by  Installments. 


RUSSIA   LEATHER   GOODS. 

Purses,  Card-Cases,  Bill-Books,  Letter-Cases.  Bass.  Toilet-Cases,  Fancy 
Articles,     imported    expressly    for    the     HOLIDAY     TRADE. 


FOSTER   KID   GLOVES. 

We]  have  now  in   stock    080    dozen  real  Foster  Kid    Cloves,   and  are 
prepared  to  fill  orders  for  these  popular  Gloves. 


DOANE  &  HENSHELWOOD. 

132  KEARNY  STREET,  THURLOW  BLOCK. 


FOR 
FINE    HOLIDAY   WINES, 

J.GUNDLAGH&GO. 

Cor.  Market  and  Second, 
SAN  FRAXCISCO,  CAL. 


OZAWA'S  GREAT  EXHIBITION  PICTURE, 

(Exhibited  at  the  last  Tokio  Exhibition ;  a  novelty 
of  Japanese  High  Art  and  applied  figures,  in  silk, 
6  feet  x  4  feet  6  inches.)  THE  PRIZE  CREPE  PIC 
TIRE  of  last  year's  Exhibition,  and  «REAT  PORCE 
LAIN  TEMPLE  LANTERN,  (the  first  ever  brought  to 
this  country,)  on  exhibition  this  month  at 


22  GEARY  STREET. 

Also,  the  finest  sale  collection  of  Satsuma  and  Imari 
in  the  city,  together  with  an  enormous  stock  of  Jap- 
anese, Chinese,  and  other  Oriental  wares.    See  them 
in  the  evening  when  they  are  lighted  up  by  the  Electric  Light. 


PRANG'S  AND  LOWELL'S  CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 


FALK'S  MILWAUKEE 


ART   IN 


RATTANJ/ORK. 

Just  received,  an  invoice  of 
WORKSTANDS,  in  new  and 
beautiful  designs. 

The  "LONSDALE,"  "JAPAN 
ESE,"  "  PSYCHE,'-  and  "  STAR." 
all  new  and  elegant.  Beautiful 
Holiday  Gifts. 


WAKEFIELD  RATTAN  CO. 

C,H  MARKET  STREET. 


MOTT'S 
NEW  YORK  CIDER 


Manufactured  by  S.  B.  A. I.  C.  Mott  at  their 
Mills  In  Madison  Connty.  X.  Y.,  being  Pure  Ap- 
ple Juice,  contains  plenty  ol'nalnralfruit  acid 
and  jnst  cnongh  spirit  to  be  tonic,  anil  is  par- 
ticularly recommended  for  Its  well  known  ac- 
tion on  the  LlTcrand  Stomach.  A  glassful  taken 
before  or  daring  meals  will  do  more  for  Im- 
paired digestion  than  any  medicines.  It  Is  not 
intoxicating,  and  is  at  all  times  a  pleasant  fam- 
ily beverage  or  tipple  at  the  bar.    Try  it. 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  grocers  and  wine- 
dealers. 

TITCOMB  &  CO., 

Sole  Agents,  Jfo.  205  Sacramento  Street,    S.  F. 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


MFLLEITS     OPTICAL     DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental    HoteL 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Years. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    33" Two  nonrs  Notice. 

fflgj-    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
oughly diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


SAMUEL  P.    MIDDLETON.  Acctionbbr 

JOHIV  MIDDLETOff  <&  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

lit;  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


RUPTURE 


Cured.  Greatest  Inventioi 
oftheage-  PiEECKiSi.\ 
704  Sac  St.,  San  Fran.  Caj. 


BEER. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,   DECEMBER  24,    1881. 


PRICE,   TEN  CEN1 


THE    CARNIVAL    IN    GUATEMALA. 


The  Sprightly  Sports  and  Pranks  of  a  Spanish-American  Crowd. 


One  evening,  shortly  before  the  beginning  of  Lent,  I  took 
my  way,  as  was  my  habit  after  the  business  of  the  day  was 
over,  to  the  Plaza  Concordia  to  hear  the  music  of  the  mili- 
tary band.  I  noticed  nothing  out  of  the  way  while  going 
down  the  avenue,  except,  perhaps,  that  the  streets  were 
rather  more  full  of  people  than  was  usual  on  week  days, 
and  that  the  shops  were  closing  earlier.  When  I  drew  near 
the  park,  however,  I  seriously  questioned  if  I  had  not  lost  a 
few  days  in  my  reckoning,  and  if  it  were  not  really  Sunday. 
The  park  was  crowded — young  girls  in  picturesque  holiday 
garb  predominating,  the  brightest  of  colors  flashing  in 
marked  contrast  to  their  dark  eyes  and  complexions.  The 
smooth  walks  were  trodden  by  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
bare  feet,  gliding  noiselessly,  without  that  disagreeable 
tramp-tramp,  shuffle-shuffle,  so  characteristic  of  any  crowd 
in  our  own  country,  the  silence  only  broken  by  light,  ringing 
laughter,  by  softly  hummed  snatches  from  sweet  old  Span- 
ish airs,  by  unobtrusive  dainty  duets  from  guitars,  and  the 
running  conversation  of  those  who  walked  abreast,  or  the 
joking  salutations  of  those  passing  each  other  or  recognizing 
friends  seated  on  either  side  of  the  grand  promenade.  They 
say  that  one  is  nowhere  more  alone  than  in  a  crowd,  but 
this  crowd,  being  scarcely  in  sympathy  with  the  mood  which 
temporarily  possessed  me,  I  forsook  the  regular  avenues  of 
the  pleasure-seeking  throng,  and  sought  a  more  retired  by- 
path of  the  park.  I  did  not  meet  any  acquaintance,  and  did 
not  care  to  take  advantage  of  the  delicate  little  inducements 
to  flirtation,  so  neatly  coquettish,  of  the  graceful,  gay,  and 
gladsome  sehoritas  ;  and  yet,  in  strange  inconsistency  with 
my  desire  for  solitude,  I  engaged,  out  of  the  idlest  of  idle 
curiosity,  in  conversation  with  an  old  gardener  who  was 
busily  employed  in  pruning  from  orange,  lime,  and  palm 
trees  the  too  abundant  branches  that  overhung  the  shady 
walks. 

"What  do  you  call  this  tree?"  I  asked,  standing  before  a 
low,  shrubby  tree  he  was  then  pruning. 

"  Cidra  y  naranja,"  was  his  sententious  answer. 

"  Citron  and  orange,"  I  echoed,  with  some  surprise  ;  "but 
how  can  that  be?"  at  the  same  time  regarding  with  interest 
the  three  kinds  of  fruit  the  tree  bore. 

"Well,  sefior,"  said  the  old  man,  removing  his  hat,  and 
wiping  his  brow  with  a  full-blown  bandana,  "you  must  be 
a  stranger." 

I  confessed  to  being  an  American. 

"  Ah  !  you  are  not  a  Christian,  then  ? " 

I  protested  that  I  was  not  only  a  Christian,  but  a  good 
Catholic — indeed  a  pupil  of  the  good  fathers  of " 

"  Take  care  !  take  care  !  Spies  are  always  around  any 
crowd  of  the  people,"  said  the  old  fellow,  nervously  grasp- 
ing my  arm.  "  Come  inside,  my  friend,  and  I  will  tell  you 
of  the  miracle  of  'cidra  y  naranja.'"  And  so,  filled  with 
curiosity,  but  not  so  full  but  that  I  nimbly  overcame  the 
fence  without  attracting  attention,  I  stood  beside  the  gar- 
dener as  he  told  me,  in  hushed  tones,  and  with  many  furtive 
glances,  the  miracle  of  "  the  citron  and  the  orange  "  : 

"  At  the  time  the  tyrant  Barrios  made  up  his  mind  that  it 
would  be  cheaper  to  con6scate  the  church  property  than  to 
buy  land  and  build  barracks  for  his  miserable  army,he  found 
that  the  affection  of  the  people  for  the  priests  was  so 
strong  that  he  could  only  carry  out  his  plans  by  driving 
them  all  out  of  the  country  ;  so  one  night,  when  no  one  sus- 
pected it,  word  was  sent  to  every  convent  and  monastery 
for  all  the  inmates  to  gather  in  this  Plaza  Concordia,  tak- 
ing nothing  with  them,  and  leave  the  State,  on  pain  of 
death,  before  the  break  of  day.  They  all  obeyed  but  one, 
San  Juan  of  Castile,  an  old  white-haired  man,  blind  and 
feeble,  who  would  not  leave  the  people  whom  he  loved  so 
well.  When  discovered  by  the  guard,  he  was  kneeling  on 
the  holy  spot  where  he  first  celebrated  the  mass  half  a  cen- 
tury before,  between  two  giant  trees — a  citron  and  an  orange. 
Rising  to  his  feet,  San  Juan  stretched  out  his  arms  to  bless 
the  people. 

"  '  Fire  ! '  came  the  stern  command  from  the  captain  of 
the  guard. 

"  The  volley  rang  out  sharp  and  clear  upon  the  morning 
air.  The  church  bells  rang  alarm  —  tolled  by  invisible 
hands.  There  came  a  loud  murmur,  borne  upon  the  matin 
breeze.  San  Juan  fell  back  dead,  his  lips  still  moving  in  a 
dying  prayer. 

" '  Quick  ! '  cried  the  captain  ;  '  it  is  a  revolution  ;  bury 
him  where  he  lies.' 

"  They  dug  a  shallow  grave  ;  they  threw  the  body  of  the 
old  man  in  ;  they  tore  branches  from  the  giant  orange  and 
the  citron  tree,  and  strewed  them  over  the  new-made  grave, 
and  marched  off  through  the  streets,  to  die  ere  they  reached 
the  palace  to  report.  The  great  orange  and  citron  trees 
shriveled  up  and  died,  standing  blasted  and  monumental 
trunks  ;  but  from  the  grave  of  San  Juan  of  Castile  sprang 
up  this  tree,  '  Cidra  y  naranja,'  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
See  for  yourself,  serior,  if  you  doubt  my  word  ;  it  is  but  one 
tree,  and  yet  on  one  branch  you  will  find  perfect  oranges,  on 
the  other,  citrons  ;  but  in  the  middle  a  fruit  never  seen  be- 
fore, half  orange  and  half  citron—'  la  fruta  de  San  Juan.5  It 
ne   tree,  with  three  branches,  bearing  three  different 


fruits — an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  springing  from  the 
body  of  San  Juan,  the  martyr." 

Thanking  the  old  man  for  his  little  legend,  I  leaped  the 
railing,  and  again  fell  into  the  ever-moving  lines  of  the  gay 
throng.  By  this  time  it  was  dusk,  and  the  band-stand  near 
the  fountain  was  lit  up.  As  the  music  began  there  was  a 
general  movement  toward  the  fountain,  which  was  now  re- 
flecting in  its  splash  the  yellow  torches  and  the  silvery 
light  of  a  crescent  moon.  As  the  twilight  deepened,  the 
tropic  flowers,  which,  like  the  rest  of  creation  under  a  blaz- 
ing sun,  had  gone  to  sleep  with  hanging  heads  and  half- 
closed  petals,  now  reviving  in  the  cool  eventide,  while  still 
the  sunset  lingered  in  the  west  in  rosy  rays  of  half-entangled 
glory,  distilled  their  misty,  odorous  souls  upon  the  soft, 
sweet  air,  exalting  and  intoxicating,  drowning  memory  of  all 
the  past.  Silence  fell  upon  the  throng  as  all  our  pulses  beat 
in  harmony  to  a  throbbing  waltz — bodies  swaying,  light  feet 
dancing  to  the  time,  the  while  the  perfume  stealing 
and  the  moonlight  gently  gleaming,  stars  shining,  as  only 
southern  stars  can  shine — when,  boom  !  the  cannon  from  the 
fort  proclaims  the  close  of  day.  The  carnival  began.  As 
if  by  magic  the  city  was  transformed.  Every  window  had 
its  grating  covered  by  a  red  curtain  or  banner,  behind  which 
any  number  of  candles  burned,  and  as  there  is  great  rivalry 
as  to  which  street  shall  be  the  best  illuminated,  the  rich 
helping  the  poor  to  decorate  their  windows,  the  effect  was 
beautiful  in  the  extreme.  Now  followed  a  pretty  and  never- 
to-be-forgotten  scene,  and  one  of  joyous  confusion.  The 
crowd  in  the  park,  before  so  demure  and  well  behaved,  be- 
came instantly  transformed  into  children  just  turned  loose 
from  school.  From  every  pocket  came  forth  instruments 
for  throwing  perfumed  water,  which  they  squirted  on  you  ; 
little  bags  of  flour,  to  whiten  up  your  face  and  clothes  ;  egg- 
shells filled  with  tiny  bits  of  gilt  and  colored  paper,  to  throw 
upon  your  head,  to  shine  and  shimmer;  small  brushes, 
with  pots  of  red  and  black  paint,  to  mark  your  face  with 
extra  eyebrows,  moustaches, and  unnamed  beards;  with  ar- 
tificial spiders,  to  dangle  before  your  eyes  ;  with  stuffed  rats 
and  mice,  to  cram  down  your  neck  ;  with  small  coiled  snakes, 
to  put  into  your  pocket,  deluding  you  into  the  belief  that 
you  might  have  found  a  cobra  or  a  death-coral  (the 
deadliest  of  vipers)  midst  the  overhanging  palms 
or  dewy  ferns  in  the  sheltered  walks  where  you  and 
your  carita  so  innocently  walked.  As  such  pointed  and  pro- 
miscuous attentions  from  the  young  ladies  be- 
came too  much  for  my  northern  ideas  of  fun,  and, 
as  my  hat  was  lost,  and  I  had  just  rescued  my  coat  from  a 
bevy  of  dusky  belles,  I  determined  that  the  best  that  I  could 
do  to  save  the  rest  of  my  costume  would  be  to  seek  the  se- 
clusion of  my  office  ;  so  I  left  the  "madding  crowd,"  and 
started.  1  had  to  run  for  it  though,  as  each  house  on  my 
way  was  but  an  ambushed  battery  of  tgg,  water,  and  flour- 
throwers.  You  should  have  seen  me  when  I  got  home.  The 
rest  of  the  boys  were  on  duty  that  night,  and  did  not  know 
it  was  carnival  time — until  I  got  in.  One  picked  some  egg- 
shell out  of  my  hair,  and  asked  if  I  was  rehearsing  the  part 
of  a  new  comet.  1  explained  that  it  was  carnival  time,  that 
the  city  had  gone  crazy,  and  that  I  had  a  close  shave  to  get 
away.  Another  said  I  did  not  look  as  though  I  had  been  close 
shaved,  and  led  me  to  the  looking-glass,  when  I  beheld  my 
face  decorated  with  a  few  superfluous  eyebrows  and  beards, 
and  other  artistic  ornaments.  Then  they  pulled  from 
behind  my  collar  a  stuffed  mouse,  and  from  my  pocket 
an  artificial  snake,  and  remarked  that  "it  was  a  fearful  case  ; 
he  has  'em  bad."  I  listened  to  them  debating  the  question 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  best  to  shave  my  head  and  put  a 
blister  on  the  back  of  my  neck,  or  take  me  out  in  the  back- 
yard, and  turn  the  water  on  me.  I  finally  convinced  them 
of  my  sanity  and  sobriety,  so  they  accepted  the  carnival  as 
a  fact,  and  allowed  me  to  go  to  bed.  The  next  day  I  had 
sense  enough  to  stay  at  home  ;  but  I  had  the  full  benefit  of 
the  thing  when  the  boys  started  down  town.  From  every 
overhanging  window,  and  half-closed  door,  on  each  side  of 
the  narrow  street,  they  were  unmercifully  pelted  with  flour, 
and  deluged  with  any  water  that  came  handy  in  the  hurry. 
They  soon  gave  up  any  idea  of  trying  to  go  down  town,  and, 
turning,  ran  back  at  full  speed  to  the  office,  their  retreat 
being  disastrous,  and  in  very  bad  order.  Remembering  their 
incredulity  and  innuendoes  concerning  my  appearance 
the  night  before,  I  closed  the  door  in  their  faces,  and  left 
them  the  centre  of  attraction  in  a  crowd  of  women  and 
girls  of  the  whole  neighborhood.  When  I  thought  they  had 
been  punished  enough  I  let  them  in.  They  looked  sad,  and 
sat  down  very  meekly  in  the  office  to  discuss  the  matter. 
Just  then  came  a  modest  tap  at  the  door.  I  went  to  open  it, 
and  in  burst  the  whole  crowd,  reiinforced,  and  I  was  liber- 
ally whitewashed.  Being  now  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
other  boys,  I  turned  to  help  them.  We  captured  two  of 
the  girls,  and  took  them  bodily,  screaming  and  struggling, 
into  the  street,  and  dumped  them  into  the  public  fountain, 
from  which  they  came  sadly  bedraggled,  limp,  and  wet,  and 
retreated  to  their  companions,  who  received  them  with 
shouts  of  derisive  laughter.  This  bath,  so  unusual  with  these 
people,  being  regarded  as  too  serious  a  thing  to  be  risked, 
imbued  the  whole  neighborhood  with  so  much  respect  for  us, 
that  we  were  unmolested  thereafter.  The  two  girls  went 
home,  changed  their  garments,  and  reappeared  soon  after 
with  their  heads  tied  up  in  red  handkerchiefs— a  sure 
sign  that  they  felt  sick.  If  a  native  woman  stubs  her  toe 
against  a  cobble-stone,  she  would  never  think  of  bandaging 


her  toe,  but  would  tie  up  her  head  in  a  red  handkerchief. 
All  the  morning  the  streets  were  filled  with  people,  pelting 
each  other  and  playing  practical  jokes.  All  those  able  to  get 
a  horse  or  mule,  masked  and  disguised,  were  ricjjrig  about  in 
troops,  singing,  yelling,  and  laughing. 

In  the  afternoon  the  general  movement  ^began  to  the 
"  Plaza  de  Toros,"  or  bull-ring.  As  every  .o^e  seemed/o  be 
going,  I  went  with  the  crowd.  Having  paid  two"  realesj  I  went 
in,  and  finally  found  a  seat  on  the  adobe  stairs  of  the  circus, 
and  witnessed  a  most  extraordinary  drill,  given  by  the  com- 
pany whose  turn  it  was  to  get  in  free  and  keep  order.  As 
they  were  nearly  all  drunk,  another  company  had  to  be  sent 
to  drag  them  away.  The  bull-fight  was  now  begun,  but  as 
the  bulls  had  been  used  for  about  three  months,  they  were 
too  tame  to  furnish  much  amusement.  The  only  interesting 
part  was  when  Hernandez,  the  chief  of  the  matadores, 
allowed  four  bulls  to  be  turned  loose  at  the  same  time.  Step- 
ping into  the  ring  with  four  oranges  in  his  hand,  he  succes- 
sively decorated  a  horn  of  each  bull  with  an  orange,  all  the 
while  dodging  the  others.  After  this  followed  a  ridiculous 
sham  fight,  in  which  two  clowns,  wrapped  up  in  straw  mat- 
trasses,  and  mounted  on  bare-backed  mules,  entered,  armed 
with  poles  to  stand  the  furious  charges  of  the  now  maddened 
animals.  It  came  near  ending  in  a  tragedy,  for  one  of  the 
bulls,  getting  rid  of  the  guards  which  made  his  horns  harm- 
less, ripped  up  a  mule,  throwing  its  rider  to  the  ground.  By 
reason  of  his  queer  dress  he  was  unable  to  get  on  his  feet 
until  the  bull  had  nearly  killed  him.  The  matadores  at 
length  attracted  his  attention  by  flaunting  red  cloaks  before 
him,  and  their  unfortunate  comrade  was  rescued.  The 
people  hissed  when  he  was  carried  out.  They  wanted  the 
bull  to  have  a  fair  show. .  After  the  circus,  which  followed,  the 
immense  crowd  of  ten  thousand  poured  out  into  the  city,  to 
take  up  again  their  squirt-guns  -and  bags  of  flour,  of  which 
they  never  seemed  to  tire  during  the  whole  of  the  next  two 
succeeding  days. 

Walking  home  with  a  young  American,  whose  financial 
condition  was'that  of  most  Americans  in  Guatemala,  I  pro- 
posed that  we  should  finish  the  day  by  attending  the  opera. 

"  Opera  !  opera  !  "  he  exclaimed,  with  rather  a  comical  ex- 
pression of  mock  dismay.  "  Opera  !  why,  my  boy,  that 
store  there  is  the  only  thing  1  can  patronize  now.  Don't 
you  see  it  says  '  jaw-bone  '?"  at  the  same  moment  pointing 
to  a  sign  bearing  the  word  "  Jabon." 

"  But,"  I  said,  proud  of  my  superior  knowledge,  "  Jabon  is' 
not  pronounced  'jaw-bone.'     It  is  the  Spanish  for  soap." 

"Well,  he  answered,  quietly,  "it  is  all  the  same — I'm  out 
of  soap."  * 

So  at  length,  appreciating  the  situation,  I  invited  him  to 
go  with  me.  We  saw  "  Norma"  given  by  an  Italian  com- 
pany ;  but  I  did  not  notice  the  Spanish  love  for  opera  to 
any  particular  extent  until  the  ballet.*  Then  the  pit  rose  as 
one  man.  Th(?y  applauded  ;  they  encouraged  the  dancers  by 
all  manner  of  words  of  praise.  One  man  threw  his  hat  on 
the  stage.  Then  they  all  threw  their  hats.  I  saw  one  fel- 
low just  about  to  throw  a  silk  hat ;  but  he  stopped  in  time, 
took  another  look,  and  then  grabbed  the  hat  of  a  man  near 
him,  and  threw  that.  Then  they  had  a  scramble.  And  thus, 
for  three  days,  masking  in  the  morning,  fighting  bulls  in  the 
afternoon,  going  crazy  over  a  very  poor  ballet  in  the  evening, 
until  Lent  began,  and  those  before  so  merry,  became  equally 
devout,  and  for  forty  days  the  city  echoed  nothing  but  the 
clanging  of  ill-tuned  church  chimes,  and  the  streets  showed 
nothing  gayer  than  a  procession  of  priests,  or  a  solemn  can- 
dle-lit funeral.  Noah. 

San  Francisco,  December,  iSSi. 


The  Fog-Horn  :  This  monitor,  with  the  sonorous  voice, 
located  on  Goat  Island,  has  kept  up  its  plaintive  howl  almost 
continuously,  night  and  day,  since  the  dense  fogs  have  fallen 
upon  the  earth  in  this  locality.  In  the  stillness  of  the  night 
it  can  be  heard  all  over  the  city.  Yesterday  being  the  Sab- 
bath, which  is  always  quiet  in  San  Francisco,  caused  it  to  be 
conspicuous  and  obtrusive  with  its  incessant  warnings  ;  for, 
although  during  a  portion  of  the  day  there  was  a  bright  sun- 
shine in  the  city,  a  beclouding  mist  hung  over  the  waters  of 
the  bay.  The  fog-horn  is  not  an  improved  musical  instru- 
ment, but  it  gives  forth  a  welcome  sound  to  the  mariner. — 
Powerful  edit07'ial  by  Loring  Pickering,  Esq.,  in  the  San 
Francisco  Call.  

The  letters  of  Madame  Recamier  are  being  published. 
It  will  be  amusing  to  read  the  tender  epistles  addressed  to 
the  beautiful  worshiper  at  the  shrine  of  Plato  by  her  ardent 
admirers,  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Benjamia- Constant,  etc.  The 
secret  of  her  charm  was,  that  she  always  talked  to  men  about 
themselves.  

The  cost  of  the  Christmas  number  of  the  London  Graphic 
is  stated  as  follows  :  Artists' and  authors'  work,  $io,ooo  ; 
paper,  $33,000;  printing,  $36,500;  total,  $7^,500.  The  num- 
ber of  copies  printed  was  520,000.  The  n'umber  is  not  so 
good,  from  an  artistic  or  literary  point  of  view,  as  was  that 
of  last  year.  

They  say  there  is  a  man  in  Colorado  only  t\Venty-six  years 
old  who  has  killed  twenty-seven  men  already.  It  is  very 
rare,  says  Bill  Nye,  that  a  young  physician  attains  a  practice 
like  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-six. 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


PERSONAL  GOSSIP. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Miss  Davis,  the  daughter  of  the  President  of  the  late  Con- 
federacy, is  a  tall  young  woman,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  an 
extremely  pale  face,  and  an  expression  of  intense  reserve. 

The  late  Baron  James  Edward  Rothschild  lived  in  a  little 
chateau  close  to  his  mother's  home,  the  Abbey  des  Vaux  de 
Cernay.  This  ancient  and  beautiful  abbey  is  said  to  have 
inspired  the  famous  scene  in  Meyerbeer's  opera,  "  Roberto 
il  Diavolo." 

It  is  not  at  all  remarkable  that  King  Alfonso  should  be  a 
capital  shot,  but  it  is  matter  for  noting  that  his  mother  and 
eldest  sister  equal  if  not  excel  him  with  the  gun.  The  three 
Spaniards  have  been  shooting  together  lately,  bagging  a 
great  deal  of  game. 

The  Abbe  Liszt  has  with  him  in  Rome,  this  season,  his 
granddaughter,  the  young  Baroness  von  Bulow.  She  is  a 
girl  of  eighteen,  dresses  elegantly,  and,  without  being  hand- 
some, is  attractive.  Her  face  is  strong  in  outline  like  her 
grandfather's,  and  full  of  character. 

There  is  a  curious  old  Roman  superstition  that  three  car- 
dinals always  die  nearly  together.  So  now  that  Cardinals 
Catarini  and  Gianelli  have  gone  within  a  few  days  of  each 
other,  Roman  society  is  confidently  expecting  the  departure 
of  one  of  three  other  cardinals  who  are  dangerously  ill. 

The  Queen  has  carried  the  "relic"  idea  a  little  too  far. 
Not  only  has  she  reserved  Prince  Albert's  bed-room  just  as 
it  was  when  he  was  alive,  with  the  coat  on  the  rack,  the 
gloves  on  the  table,  and  the  slippers  under  the  chair,  but  she 
has  had  an  effigy  of  him  stuffed  and  tucked  up  in  the  bed. 

The  Comte  de  Bardi,  nephew  of  the  Duchesse  de  Parme 
and  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  has  taken  an  odd  fancy  into 
his  head.  He  has  made  up  his  mind  to  live  at  sea,  and  has 
built  and  fitted  up  the  most  convenient  of  yachts.  He  means 
to  spend  his  winters  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  his  summers 
in  the  North. 

Helena  Frederica  Augusta,  Princess  of  Waldeck,  and  the 
betrothed  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Great  Britain,  will  be  twenty 
years  old  ojx  February  17.  She  is  a  pretty,  round-faced 
young  lady,  and  has  been  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  a  patri- 
archal and  simple  life  in  her  father's  castle  of  Arolesen.  His 
principality  has  only  54,000  inhabitants. 

According  to  a  Parisian  contemporary,  Miss  Gladstone, 
who  is  now  in  Paris,  is  a  distinguished  English  authoress, 
and  desires  to  found  at  London  a  literary  society  on  the 
model  of  the  "  Socie'te'  de  Gens  des  Lettres."  By  the  way, 
what  has  become  of  the  society  of  authors  and  composers 
of  which  Miss  Emily  Faithful  was  to  be  secretary  and  or- 
ganizer ? 

Sir  Dudley  Coutts  Majoribanks,  the  London  brewer,  has 
just  been  created  a  lord.  He  is  not  the  first  brewer,  how- 
ever, to  reach  the  peerage,  since  Sir  Arthur  Guinness  was 
last  year  made  Lord  Ardilawn.  Very  many  English  brewers, 
notably  the  Basses,  have  been  knighted,  created  baronets, 
etc.,  but  Sir  Dudley  is  the  first  to  rise  to  the  House  of  Lords 
over  the  vats. 

Miss  Fargo,  the  heiress  of  $6,000*000,  while  stopping  at 
Old  Point  Comfort,  married  Lieutenant  Squires  of  the  army, 
in  October,  against  the  wishes  of  her  mother,  and  without 
her  knowledge.  When  they  returned  to  their  home  in  Buf- 
falo, Lieutenant  Squires  followed  and  claimed  his  wife,  to 
the  amazement  of  the  bewildered  mother.  Conciliation, 
cards,  and  cake. 

'The  late  Napoleon  Bertrand,  the  only  son  of  the  marshal 
who  accompanied  the  first  Napoleon  into  exile,  forgot  to 
destroy  a  will  he  made  more  than  thirty  years  ago  in  favor 
of  a  stranger  to  the  family.  All  his  valuable  Napoleonic 
relics,  correspondence,  etc.,  have  accordingly  gone  to  this 
stranger  instead  of  to  his  sister,  Madame  Hortense  Bertrand 
Thayer.     They  will  shortly  be  sold  under  the  hammer. 

Each  year,  on  the  Prince  of  Wales's  birthday,  his  three 
young  daughters  play  before  him  a  short  dramatic  piece  to 
show  their  progress  in  foreign  tongues.  Last  year  the  selec- 
tion was  from  the  German  ;  this  year  it  was  French.  The 
young  princesses  Louise,  Victoria,  and  Maud  acquitted 
themselves  admirably  in  their  respective  parts,  and  the 
prince,  complimenting  the  artists,  asked  for  the  name  of 
the  author!1 

Attention  has  been  drawn  to  an  announcement  in  a  Lon- 
don newspaper  to  the  fact  that  the  well  known  John  Brown 
is  not  the -queen's  favorite  servant,  but  stands  second  in  her 
regard.  When  the  prince  consort  died,  his  factotum,  Lohlein, 
entered  the  ranks  of  her  majesty's  personal  servants,  and  has 
retained  the  first  place  ever  since.  The  duties  of  Lohlein 
and  John  Brown  consist  in  conveying  the  queen's  orders  to 
the  other  domestics. 

A  candidate  for  the  appointment  to  the  Bodleian  librarian- 
ship,  who  flatters  himself  that  he  is  skilled  in  Latin  hymns, 
lately  bored  Mr.  Swinburne  for  some  time  by  a  conversa- 
ion  on  hymnology.  The  poet,  with  characteristic  audacity, 
nvented  a  line  and  a  half  of  monkish  Latin,  and  asked  if 
his  interlocutor  happened  to  know  the  hymn  from  which 
t  came.  "Know  it!"  was  the  answer;  "why,  I  say  it 
)ver  every  night  before  going  to' bed ,!" 

The  St.  James r, Gazette ,  in  an  article  on  Scotch  shooting, 
isserts  that.  "  Mr.,  Winans,  an  American  sportsman,  who 
laughters  deer  on  scientific  principles,  pays  Lord  Lovat 
wenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  forests  of  Glenstrath- 
eran  and  Culegrein,  in  addition  to  which  he  hires  eight 
eighboring  shootings  in  this  and  the  adjacent  county — 
vhich  makes  the  largest  game  preserve  in  the  country,  and 
irings  his  annual  rent  up  to  fifty  thousand  dollars." 

Miss  Annie  Holland,  the  late  Doctor  J.  G.  Holland's  eld- 
st  daughter,  was  married  the  other  day  to  Mr.  John  Howe, 
fTroy,  New  York.  The  wedding  was  a  perfectly  quiet 
ne.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at  the  house,  46  Park 
ivenue,  and  there  were  not  half  a  dozen  persons  present 
utside  of  the  immediate  family.  The  bride  and  her  sister 
'ore  white,  but  the  dresses  were  very  simple.  Theodore 
lolland,  the  doctor's  only  son,  is  to  be  married  as  soon  as 
e  leaves  college. 


The  Pompadour. 
Versailles  !     Up  the  chestnut  alley, 

All  in  flower,  so  white  and  pure. 
Strut  the  red  and  yellow  lacqueys 
Of  this  Madame  Pompadour. 
'  Clear  the  way  !  "  cry  out  the  lacqueys, 
Elbowing  the  lame  and  poor 
From  the  chapel's  stately  porches — 
"  Way  for  Madame  Pompadour!" 
Old,  bent  soldiers,  crippled  veterans, 

Sigh  and  hobble,  sad,  footsore, 
Jostled  by  the  chariot-horses 

Of  this  woman — Pompadour. 
Through  the  levee,  (poet,  marquis, 

Wistful  for  the  opening  door,) 
With  a  rippling  sweep  of  satin, 

Sailed  the  queenly  Pompadour. 
Sighs  by  dozens,  as  she  proudly 
Glides,  so  confident  and  sure ; 
With  her  fan  that  breaks  through  halberds, 
In  went  Madame  Pompadour. 
'  Rose  in  sunshine  !     Summer  lily  !  " 
Cries  a  poet  at  the  door, 
Squeezed  and  trampled  by  the  lacqueys 
Of  the  witching  Pompadour. 
"  Bathed  in  milk  and  fed  on  roses  !" 
Sighs  a  pimp  behind  the  door, 
Jammed  and  bullied  by  the  courtiers 
Of  this  strumpet  Pompadour. 
"  Rose  of  Sharon  ! "  chants  an  abbe\ 
Fat  and  with  the  voice  of  four, 
Black  silk  stockings  soiled  by  varlets 
Of  this  Rahab  Pompadour. 
"  Neck  so  swan-like — Dea  certe  / 
Fit  for  monarchs  to  adore  !  " 
"Clear  the  way!"  was  still  the  echo, 
"  For  this  Venus — Pompadour." 
Open  ! — with  the  jar  of  thunder 

Fly  the  portals—  clocks  strike  four ; 
With  a  burst  of  drums  and  trumpets 
Come  the  king  and  Pompadour. 

— George  Walter  T/wmbury, 


ANONYMOUS    LOVE-LETTERS. 


What  Manner  of  Men  Receive  Them,  and  from   Whom  They   Come. 


The  Last  Banquet. 

(An  Incident  of  the  French  Revolution  in  17Q3.) 
Gitaut,  the  Norman  marquis,  sat  in  his  banquet  hall, 
When  the  shafts  of  the  autumn  sunshine  gilded  the  castle  wall ; 
While  in  through  the  open  windows  floated  the  sweet  perfume, 
Borne  in  from  the  stately  garden,  and  filling  the  lofty  room. 
Yonder,  over  the  poplars,  lapped  in  the  mellow  haze, 
Lay  the  roofs  of  the  teeming  city,  red  in  the  noonday  blaze  ; 
While  ever,  in  muffled  music,  the  tall  cathedral  towers 
Told  to  the  panting  people  the  story  of  the  hours. 
His  was  a  cruel  temper ;    under  his  baneful  sway. 
Peasant,  and  maid,  and  matron  fled  from  his  headlong  way, 
When  down  from  his  rocky  eyrie,  spurring  his  foaming  steed, 
Galloped  the  haughty  noble,  ripe  for  some  evil  deed. 
But  when  the  surging  thousands,  bleeding  at  every  pore, 
Roused  by  the  wrongs  of  ages,  rose  with  a  mighty  roar — 
Ever  the  streets  of  cities  rang  with  a  voice  long  mute  ; 
Gibbet,  and  tree,  and  lanterne  bearing  their  bleeding  fruit. 
Only  one  touch  of  feeling — hid  from  the  world  apart, 
Locked  with  the  key  of  silence — lived  in  that  cruel  heart ; 
For  one  he  had  loved  and  worshiped,  dead  in  the  days  of  yore, 
Now  slept  in  the  lonely  chapel,  hard  by  the  river  shore. 
High  on  a  painted  panel,  set  in  a  gilded   shrine, 
Shone  her  benignant  features,  lit  with  a  smile  divine ; 
Under  the  high,  straight  forehead,  eyes  of  the  brightest  blue, 
Framed  in  her  hair's  bright  masses,  rivaled  the  sapphire's  hue 
"Why  do  you  come,   Breconi  ?  "      "Marquis,   you  did  not  call; 
But  Mignonne  is  waiting  yonder,  down  by  the  castle  wall." 
"Bid  her  begone!"     "But,  master — poor  child,  she  loves  you  so! 
And,  broken  with  bitter  weeping,   she  told  me  a  tale  of  woe. 
She  says  there  is  wild  work  yonder,  there  in  the  hated  town, 
Where  the  crowd  of  frenzied  people  are   shooting  the  nobles  down  ; 
And  to-night,  ere  the  moon  has  risen,  they  come,  with  burning  brand, 
With  the  flame  of  the  blazing  castle  to  light  the  lurid  land. 
But  first  you  must  spread  the  banquet — host  for  this  crew  abhorred — 
Ere  out  from  the  topmost  turret  they  fling  my  murdered  lord, 
Flee  for  thy  life,  Lord  Marquis  ;  flee  from  a  frightful  doom, 
When  the  night  has  hid  the  postern  safe  in  its  friendly  gloom." 
"Tush  !   are  you  mad,  Breconi?    Spread  them  the  banquet  here, 
With  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  viands,  silver  and  crystal  clear ; 
Let  not  a  touch  be  wanting — hasten  those  hands  of  thine  ! 
Haste  to  the  task,  Breconi — and  I  will  draw  the  wine!  " 

-x-  -*■  *  *  *  *  -x-  *  *  * 

Up  from  the  rippling  river  sounded  the  tramp  of  feet, 
That  rose  o'er  the  solemn  stillness  laden  with  perfume  sweet ; 
While  high  o'er  the  sleeping  city,  and  over  the  garden  gloom, 
Towered  the  grim,  black  castle,  still  as  the  silent  tomb. 
Leaning  over  the  casement,  heark'ning  the  busy  hum, 
Smiling,  the  haughty  marquis  knew  that  his  time  was  come  ; 
And  he  turned  to  the  paneled  picture — that  answered  his  look  again, 
And  beamed  with  a  sigh  of  welcome — humming  a  low  refrain. 
Under  the  echoing  archway,  and  up  o'er  the  stairs  of  stone, 
Ever  the  human  torrent  shouted  in  strident  tone — 
Curses,  and  gibes,  and  threat'nings,  with  snatches  of  ribald  jest, 
Stirring  the  blood  to  fury  in  many  a  brutal  breast. 
There,  under  the  lighted  tapers  set  in  the  banquet-hall, 
Smiling,  and  calm,  and  steadfast,  towered  the  marquis  tall. 
Dressed  in  his  richest  costume,  facing  the  gibing  host, 
He  wore  on  his  broad  blue  ribbon  the  star  ol    "The   Holy  Ghost." 
"  Welcome,  fair  guests — be  seated  !"   he  cried  to    the  motley  crowd 
That  drew  to  the  loaded  table  with  curses  long  and  loud  ; 
Waving  a  graceful  welcome,  the  gleaming  lights  reveal 
The  rings  on  his  soft,  white  fingers,  strung  with  their  nerves  of  steel. 
Turned  to  the  paneled  picture,  calm  in  his  icy  hate, 
He  stood,*  in  his  pride  of  lineage,  cold  as  a  marble  Fate; 
Smiling  in  hidden  meaning — in  his  rich   garments  dressed — 
As  cold,  and  hard,  and  polished  as  the  brilliants  on  his  breast. 
Pouring  a  brimming  beaker,  he  cried  :  "  Drink,  friends,   I  pray  ! 
Drink  to  the  toast  I  give  you  !     Pledge  me  my  proudest  day  ! 
Here,  under  the  hall  of  banquet — drink,  drink  to   the  festal   news — 
Stand  twenty  casks  of  powder,  set  with  a  lighted  fuse  !" 
Frozen  with  sudden  horror,   they  saw,  like  a  fleecy  mist, 
As  he  quaffed  the  purple  vintage,  the  ruffles  at  his  wrist  ; 
Turned  to  the  smiling  picture,  clear  as  a  silver  bell 
Echoed  his  last  fond  greeting — "  I  drink  to  thee,  ma  belle/" 
Down  crashed  the  .silver  goblet,  flung  on  the  marble  floor ; 
Back  rushed  the  stricken  revelers-r-back  to  the  close-barred  door ; 
Up  through  its  yawning  crater  the  mighty  earthquake  broke, 
Dashing  its  spume  of  fire  up  through  its  waves  of  smoke  ! 
Out  through  the  deep'ning  darkness  a  wild,  despairing  cry 
Rang,  as  the  riven  castle  lighted  the  midnight  sky  , 
Then  down  o'er  the  lurid  landscape,  lit  by  those  fires  of  hell — 
Buttress,  and  roof,  and  rafter — the  smoking  ruin  fell ! 

Over  the  Norman  landscape  the  summer  sun  looks  down, 

Gilding  the  gray  cathedral,  gilding  the  teeming  town. 

Still  shines  the  rippling  river,   lapped  in  its  brinks  of  green  ; 

Still  hangs  the  scent  of  roses  over  the  peaceful  scene  ; 

But  high  o'er  the  trembling  poplars,  blackened,  and  burned,  and  riven, 

Those  blasted  towers  and  ramparts  frown  in  the  face  of   heaven  ; 

And  still  in  the  sultry  August  I  seem  at  times  to  feel 

The  smile  of  that  cruel  marquis,  keen  as  his   rapier's  steel ! 

— Edward  Renaud, 


Every  man  who  fills  an  effective  public  position  has  an 
especially  good  opportunity  for  moralizing  upon  feminine 
frivolity  and  frailness.  A  handsome  actor,  a  good-looking 
popular  preacher,  a  charming  singer,  finds  the  women  go 
down  before  him  much  as  the  ladies  do  before  the  hero  of 
Patience.  Good  looks  are  not  always  necessary,  though,  as 
a  rule,  women  prefer  their  idols  to  be  handsome.  Excessive 
notoriety  will  do  instead.  The  men  who  go  through  society 
worshiped  and  adored  by  the  women,  must  indeed  be  inclined 
to  adopt  the  true  Guy  Livingstonian  view  of  the  other  sex. 
These  ladies  who  sneak  after  the  man  of  mushroom  notoriety 
— imploring  him  to  come  to  their  afternoons,  begging  him  for 
his  photograph,  or  a  copy  of  his  poems,  or  an  autograph  letter, 
or  a  lock  of  his  hair — must  appear  to  him  very  "  poor  little 
beasts  "  indeed.  But  however  he  may  despise  them,  he  can, 
to  a  certain  extent,  understand  their  motives.  They  want 
other  women  to  see  him  talking  to  them,  to  meet  him  at  their 
houses,  to  be  aware  that  he  has  written  letters  to  them,  and 
given  them  his  photograph.  The  idea  these  women  enter- 
tain must  be  that  they  obtain  a  second-hand  distinction  by 
being  associated  in  people's  minds  with  the  idol  of  the  hour. 
Women  have  from  all  time  regarded  it  as  sufficient  honor 
for  themselves  to  be  the  favorites  of  great  men.  This  is  but 
a  modern  rendering  of  the  old  story.  They  have  made  it 
the  fashion  to  sit  in  adoring  circles  round  their  hero,  and 
gaze  upon  him  with  meek  eyes  of  wonder,  much  as  if  he 
were  a  Persian  prince,  and  they  his  humble  slaves.  But 
there  is  none  of  the  charm  of  danger  in  this,  and  perhaps 
not  much  excitement ;  for  it  is  all  done  in  public,  and  has 
become  a  prominent  feature  in  the  programme  of  most  draw- 
ing-room entertainments. 

But  this  open  form  of  hero-worship  does  not  satisfy  the 
hearts  of  all.  There  are  dainty  intriguers  who  desire  more, 
who  hunger  for  excitement,  and  thirst  after  the  delights  of 
danger.  The  spoiled  favorites  of  the  public  regard  the 
women  who  openly  worship  them  as  pleasantly  intelligible 
and  wholesome,  compared  to  the  others  who  tease  and  per- 
plex them  by  mysterious  modes  of  address.  Probably  no 
conspicuous  actor,  singer,  or  preacher  has  succeeded  in 
escaping  that  strange  and  exciting  missive,  the  anonymous 
love-letter.  These  professions  are  especially  the  victims  of 
feminine  adoration  ;  there  is  something  peculiarly  fascinat- 
ing to  a  woman's  mind  in  a  personal  appearance  before  the 
public.  The  average  run  of  women  appreciate  the  charm  of 
physique  much  more  readily  than  the  power  of  brains,  or 
even  of  genius.  Thus  men  of  letters,  of  science,  composers, 
and -artists  commonly  escape  the  affliction  of  feminine  wor- 
ship in  any  great  abundance.  But  the  man  who  has  a  ro- 
mantic appearance,  a  charming  manner,  and  has  used  his 
brains  to  make  these  gifts  of  nature  agreeable  to  the  public, 
becomes  at  once  a  target  for  the  eyes  of  the  women.  They 
have  only  to  go  to  a  certain  public  place  any  day,  any  night,  ; 
and  they  can  contemplate  their  idol  at  leisure.  But  consider 
when  a  whole  theatre  or  opera-house  full  of  people  are  ad- 
miring this  man  at  a  distance,  how  exciting  it  would  be  to 
be  one  singled  out  of  the  crowd — to  have  some  sweet  and 
secret  understanding  with  this  hero  ! 

"Who  on  earth  are  the  women  who  write  me  these  let- 
ters ?  "  said  a  well-known  actor  only  the  other  day.  "  Here 
is  one  who  says  she  is  dying  of  love  for  me,  though  she  had 
only  seen  me  twice  on  the  stage.  I  am  constantly  getting 
these  things  ;  but  I  don't  care  about  love-letters  from  women 
I  don't  know.     Who  can  they  be  ?'" 

Easily  answered  :  When  Anony'ma  writes  a  letter  of  this 
kind  she  can  venture  to.  sign  it ;  but  women  who  have  names 
dare  not  use  them.  These  foolish  creatures,  who  excite 
themselves  over  one-sided  intrigues,  belong  to  good  families, 
have  reputations  that  cannot  be  sacrificed,  and  are  made  in- 
tensely timid  and  vacillating  by  their  education  and  sur- 
roundings. They  long  for  the  forbidden  things  of  the  outer 
world — for  the  excitement  of  unknown  adventure,  the  thrill 
of  unfamiliar  danger.  They  have  an  innate  tendency  toward 
intrigue,  and  a  taste  for  secret  passions.  They  long  for  the 
experience  of  some  desperate  amour  ;  but  they  have  not  the 
courage  to  carry  out  any  of  these  adventures,  which  seem 
to  them  so  appetizing.  They  yearn  silently  after  the  unat- 
tainable ;  but  they  can  not  refrain  from  dabbling  with  it. 

Augusta  looks  at  her  own  blonde  beauty  in  the  glass  when 
she  comes  home  from  the  theatre,  and  wonders  whether  that 
dark  hero  thought  her  handsomer  than  the  other  womenin 
the  stalls.  He  certainly  looked  at  her.  Oh,  if  she  could  only 
tell  him  how  she  admires  him  !  how  she  could  love  him  if 
she  might  Why  not  tell  him  ?  The  fond  fool  writes  her 
letter.  A  terror,  the  fear  of  a  true  coward  who  has  not  the 
courage  of  her  convictions,  seizes  her  when  she  comes  to-the 
signature.  She  leaves  it  unwritten.  But  the  theatre  has  a 
new,  a  strange  excitement  for  her  now.  He  has  had  her 
letter  ;  he  has  read  it ;  perhaps  it  is  in  his  pocket ;  perhaps 
he  keeps  it  next  his  heart.  She  forgets  that  the  actor  gets 
love-letters  in  the  same  quantity  as  a  parson  gets  slippers. 
He  could  not  well  carry  them  about  with  him.  Augusta 
writes  again  ;  it  relieves  her  heart.  She  tells  him  when  she 
will  be  at  the  theatre.  It  is  so  delightful  to  fancy  him  look- 
ing for  her.  And  so  she  holds  her  dream  at  arm's 
length,  reveling  in  it  as  heartily  as  any  open  sinner,  but 
never  daring  to  avow  it.  She  has  a  delicious  excite- 
ment sometimes,  when  she  tells  herself  that  one  day 
she  will  sign  a  letter.  But  that  day  never  comes. 
She  is  utterly  frail  at  heart,  and  she  has  -  one  good 
quality  less  than  the  open  sinners.  She  has  no  cour- 
age. She  resigns  herself  to  "  the  daily  round,  the  common 
task,"  merely  because  she  has  not  the  pluck  to  brave  society, 
to  horrify  her  mother-in-law,  and  utterly  amaze  her  virtuous 
aunt.  She  belongs  to  a  class  of  persons  who  require  laws 
and  social  opinion  to  keep  them  straight.  She  has  no  moral 
standard  of  her  own,  but  lives  in  fear  and  trembling  of  the 
condemnation  of  others.  She  is  like  those  good  people  who 
say  their  holdfast  is  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment ; 
without  it  they  would  take  to  committing  crimes.  After  all, 
the  men  who  get  these  amorous  epistles  need  not  grieve  that 
they  are  unsigned.  The  woman  who  will  write  an  anony- 
mous love-letter,  though  she  may  be  a  duchess  or  a  princess, 
is  not  worth  knowing — certainly  not  worth  Xov'vng.—Lotidnu 
World, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


When  the  war  broke  out  between  Chile  and  Peru,  the 
writer  remarked  to  a  veteran  of  the  civil  war  that,  whichever 
country  proved  victorious,  she  would  have  some  difficulty 
with. her  troops  on  their  return.  The  veteran  pooh-poohed 
the  remark,  and  said  that  the  same  difficulty  was  predicted 
regarding  our  troops.  But  there  are  many  differences  be- 
tween the  Saxon  and  the  Latin  races,  and  this  is  not  the 
least  of  them.  At  the  close  of  our  own  war  a  million  of  men 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  peacefully  returned  to  their  homes 
and  their  vocations.  Chile,  however,  does  not  find  it  so. 
We  gather  from  a  late  number  of  El  Estaudarte,  of  Santiago, 
that  she  is  experiencing  the  difficulty  of  persuading  the 
ignorant  and  degraded  natives,  whom  she  pressed  into  her 
ranks,  to  return  to  their  toilsome  tasks  in  field  and  factory. 
They  have  had  arms  in  their  hands  ;  they  have  ravaged  the 
fair  fields  of  Peru  ;  they  have  had  their  will  of  maid  and 
matron  ;  they  have  had  their  fill  of  the  fat  of  the  land.  And 
now,  strange  to  say,  they  do  not  seem  inclined  to  put  their 
necks  under  the  yoke  again.  Santiago  has  become  a  bandit's 
lair.  The  city  is  not  safe.  The  disbanded  troops  refuse  to 
return  to  their  homes.  They  lie  in  wait  for  belated  citizens, 
they  rob,  and  wound,  and  murder  ;  they  break  into  shops, 
stores,  and  dwellings  ;  the  city  is  a  pandemonium.  The 
jails  are  overflowing,  the  police  outnumbered.  Chile  has 
sowed  the  wind  ;  she  is  now  reaping  the  whirlwind. 


General  Joseph  E.  Johnston's  statement  about  the  disap- 
pearance of  certain  funds  belonging  to  the  Confederacy 
when  it  fell,  and  his  further  statement  that  Jefferson  Davis 
secured  them,  is  calculated  to  impair  the  Southern  belief  in 
Davis's  lofty  character.  That  is,  it  would  impair  it  if  any- 
thing could.  But  we  have  our  doubts.  Most  Northerners 
would  believe  fighting  Joe  Johnston  rather  than  "  high- 
toned"  Jeff  Davis  ;  but  the  fond  way  in  which  Southerners 
cling  to  their  idealized  ex-President  passes  our  understand- 
ing.   

The  news  of  the  finding  of  the  Jea7ineite  by  the  Russian 
authorities  in  Siberia,  caused  on  Tuesday  as  profound  a  sen- 
sation throughout  the  civilized  world  as  the  news  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  remains  of  the  ill-fated  Franklin  expedition, 
over  twenty  years  ago.  What  the  history  of  the  Jeatinette's 
experience  was  during  the  time  intervening  between  her  fare- 
well to  civilization,  as  she  passed  up  toward  Wrangel  Land, 
in  1879,  and  her  destruction  by  the  ice-pack,  on  June  nth  of 
this  year,  America  and  Europe  eagerly  look  for.  Whether 
the  vessel  was  caught  by  the  ice  immediately  after  passing 
Wrangel  Land,  and  for  a  year  and  a  half  was  drifting  slowly 
with  the  frozen  current  westward  toward  Siberia,  or  whether 
she  reached  some  point  far  higher  than  has  ever  yet  been 
attained  by  Arctic  explorers,  and  there  met  an  ice-barrier 
carrying  everything  with  it,  remains  for  the  survivors  to  relate. 
Although  relief  will  be  sent  with  all  haste  to  DeLong  and 
Engineer  Melville's  boats,  there  are  yet  the  seven  missing 
occupants  of  the  second  cutter  to  be  looked  for.  This  boat 
was  separated  from  her  companions  in  the  fog,  and  while 
they  reached  the  Lena  river,  she,  in  all  likelihood,  was  driven 
upon  the  coast  further  west,  and  Lieutenant  Chipp  and  his 
companions  may  be  in  a  worse  plight  than  the  other  party. 
This  is  the  second  disastrous  expedition  America  has  sent 
out  since  1870.  Captain  Hall,  however,  reached  the  highest 
latitude  yet  attained,  although  he  perished  in  the  attempt, 
and  the  few  survivors  of  his  crew  barely  got  off  with  their 
lives.  His  expedition  proved  highly  valuable  to  science,  and 
although  the  Jea?inette  has  been  unsuccessful  in  accomplish- 
ing her  real  purpose,  her  contribution  to  the  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  polar  world  may  be  as  great. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Widber  was  elected  by  Republican  votes  to  the 
position  of  treasurer  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  was  through  the  opposition  of  Republican  voters 
that  the  Democratic- Workingman-Land-League  coalition 
was  defeated.  We  are  informed  that  among  his  deputies 
Mr.  Widber  has  appointed  one  Jerome  Deasy.  This  indi- 
vidual is  not  a  Republican.  He  is  a  Democrat,  and  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  Land  League,  which  does  not  believe 
in  paying  rent.  He  may  be  a  very  worthy  man,  but  we 
would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Widber  a  few  questions.  Are  there 
no  Republicans  capable  of  filling  the  position  to  which  Mr. 
Deasy  has  been  appointed  ?  If  there  are,  why  was  not  one 
1  appointed?  Does  Mr.  Widber  believe  in  the  Land  League? 
Does  he  believe  in  the  honesty  of  non-payment  of  rent? 
And  does  he  believe  he  would  have  been  elected  had  his 
peculiar  appointments  been  foreseen? 


Europe  is  becoming  superannuated.  The  bellicose  rumors 
now  all  come  from  this  lusty  hemisphere.  We  have  both 
wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  for  Pierola  still  sustains  the  sem- 
blance of  a  government  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Andes,  and  a 
Central-American  conflict  is  not  improbable.  Mexico  and 
Guatemala  have  disagreed  about  their  boundary  lines — the 
same  sort  of  question  as  that  over  which  Peru  and  Chile  have 
fought  for  three  years.  The  sister  Central  American  repub- 
lics seem  disposed  to  help  Guatemala.  Cordially  as  they  hate 
each  other,  fear  of  their  stronger  sister  to  the  north  is  greater 
than  their  hate.  There  are  popular  demonstrations  going  on 
all  over  San  Salvador  and  Costa  Rica,  in  which  sympathy  is 
expressed  for  Guatemala.  The  last  number  of  the  Diario 
Oficial  of  San  Salvador  says  :  "  In  this  matter,  the  interests 
"  of  Guatemala  are  those  of  Salvador.  When  her  dignity  or 
"  her  rights  are  attacked,  then  so  are  ours,  and  not  ours 
u  alone,  but  those  of  Central  America.  Although  we  are 
"  divided  into  petty  States,  territorial  distinctions  will  disap- 
"  pear  before  any  danger  which  affects  us  all,  and  the  Cen- 
"  tral  American  people  will  be  united  as  one."  The  tone  of 
the  Panama  press,  too,  seems  to  imply  that  a  Mexican  inva- 
sion of  Guatemala  is  to  be  feared. 


In  the  meantime,  the  curious  imbroglio  of  Chile  and  the 
United  States  continues.  Until  the  arrival  of  the  special 
envoys,  matters  will  probably  remain  in  statu  quo.  A  some- 
what comic  incident  of  the  backing  of  Calderon  by  the 
United  States  was  the  peaceful  revolution  of  Arequipa. 
The  authorities  there  had  remained  faithful  to  Dictator  Pie- 


rola. But  when  Hurlbut,  the  American  minister,  sustained 
Calderon  with  such  ardor,  it  staggered  them.  •The  influence 
of  the  United  States,  they  thought,  would  pull  the  country 
through.  So  there  was  a  mass-meeting ;  florid  Spanish 
speeches  ;  tears  and  vows  ;  everybody  released  everybody 
else  from  his  oath  to  Pierola,  and  swore  him  in  to  Calderon. 
The  military,  the  municipality,  the  episcopacy,  the  clergy, 
and  the  rag-tag-and-bobtail  of  Arequipa  transferred  their 
allegiance  to  Calderon.  The  proceedings  fill  an  entire  page 
of  La  Bolsa — the  lever  which  moves  the  Ariquepeno  world 
— and  are  indescribably  affecting.  All  the  officers  were  pro 
moted  and  patriotic.  But  the  next  day  the  Chilean  com- 
mander, Admiral  Lynch,  put  out  his  finger  and  overturned 
the  Calderon  government.  It  was  humiliating  to  many — to 
Calderon  himself,  to  Hurlbut,  and  indirectly  to  the  United 
States.  But  to  the  Ariquepefios  it  must  have  been  inexpres- 
sibly bitter. 

Regarding  this  imbroglio,  and  the  tone  assumed  toward 
Chile  by  Mr.  Blaine,  there  has  been  an  almost  universal  con- 
demnation by  the  press.  In  fact,  so  unanimous  have  the 
papers  been  upon  this  point,  that  the  thoughtful  reader  finds 
himself  unconsciously  siding  with  Blaine.  The  thought- 
less reader  will,  as  always,  take  his  opinions  from 
his  daily.  But  there  is  a  phase  of  this  question 
which  is  not  much  discussed,  and  it  is  this  :  waiv- 
ing the  abstract  question  of  right,  is  it  politic  for 
the  United  States  to  permit  any  power  upon  this  West- 
ern hemisphere  to  aggrandize  itself  at  the  expense  of 
another? — not  through  sympathy  for  the  vanquished,  but 
through  selfishness—that  fine  Old- World  selfishness  which 
has  made  England  and  Germany  what  they  are.  Would 
Europe  have  permitted  Germany  to  annex  the  whole  of 
France  ?  No.  Would  Europe  have  permitted  Russia  to 
annex  the  whole  of  European  Turkey?  No.  Yet  it  would 
have  been  through  no  feeling  of  sympathy  in  either  case, 
but  solely  through  selfishness.  So  should  it  be  with  us.  We 
have  passed  our  romantic  and  generous  youth,  and  we  should 
do  as  other  mature  nations  do.  Selfishness  is  the  first  law 
of  nations.  That  which  is  despicable  in  a  man  is  commend- 
able in  a  minister.  So  when  Secretary  Blaine  interposed  to 
support  sinking  Peru,  he  did  it  not  through  mawkish  sympa- 
thy— for  Peru  deserves  none — but  through  a  far-seeing  and 
statesmanlike  selfishness.  It  is  not  well  for  us  that  Peru 
should  disappear  from  the  bead-roll  of  nations.  It  is 
not  well  for  us  that  Chile,  already  powerful,  should 
become  more  so  by  absorbing  her  neighbor's  wealth 
and  lands.  It  is  better  that  Peru  preserve  her  sovereignty, 
and  recover  her  strength.  She  will  keep  Chile's  attention 
fixed  upon  her,  and  one  day  may  perhaps  renew  hostilities. 
In  any  event,  it  is  better  for  us  that  there  should  be  two 
powers  to  the  south  of  us,  hating  each  other  and  weakened 
by  warfare,  rather  than  a  single  powerful  one,  flushed  with 
victory  and  swollen  by  blood-sucking.  This,  we  are  aware, 
is  not  the  humanitarian  or  the  sentimental  view  ;  but  it  is  the 
sensible  one.  Chile  is  strong  enough  now  ;  she  is  strong 
enough  to  make  it  extremely  unpleasant  for  San  Francisco 
were  war  declared. 


DECORATIVE    ART. 


The  "Society  of  Decorative  Art,"  at  its  new  salesrooms, 
23  Post  Street,  offers  for  sale  three  plaques  by  a  new 
contributor  from  across  the  continent,  whose  work  is  an 
interesting  and  timely  proof  of  the  beneficent  influence  of 
decorative  art  societies.  The  plaques,  some  twelve  inches 
in  diameter,  are  each  decorated  with  graceful  female  heads, 
or  rather  half-figures,  "  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,"  set  in  a 
background  of  spring  foliage.  The  coloring  is  soft  and  be- 
coming, and  the  expression  of  each  bewitching  young  face 
most  charming.  Five  years  ago  the  fair  artist  found  herself 
mainly  "  thrown  on  her  own  resources,"  and  discovered,  to 
her  bitter  disappointment,  that  a  pretty  taste  in  days  of  lux- 
ury could  not  at  once  become  a  means  of  livelihood.  But 
under  the  fostering  care,  and  encouragement,  and  help  of 
the  New  York  Society,  which  offered  her  a  salesroom,  ad- 
vice, and  instruction,  she  has  worked  her  way,  by  patience 
and  perseverance,  to  an  independent  position,  and  besides 
being  an  accepted  contributor  of  the  several  decorative  art 
societies  throughout  the  Union,  receives  through  them  many 
orders.  Our  Californiasociety  has  also  on  hand  two  handsome 
portieres,  painted  by  the  same  lady.  When  we  reflect  that  this 
society  offers  at  once  to  the  public,  and  especially  to  its  con- 
tributors, the  opportunity  to  see  and  study  the  best  decorative 
art  work,  (although  not,  of  course,  the  most  elaborate,)  done 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  we  must  admit  that  it  has  opened 
well  the  beginning  of  its  work,  and  that  however  successful 
or  disappointing  its  subsequent  career  may  prove,  the  women 
of  San  Francisco  owe  it  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  possibili- 
ties it  has  opened  up  to  them  of  artistic  household  decora- 
tion. He  who  merely  makes  us  dissatisfied  with  our  paltry 
and  tawdry  surroundings,  confers  small  favors  ;  but  he  who, 
in  place  of  the  pretentious  trappings  of  ignorant  taste,  offers 
us  refined  and  beautiful  combinations  of  color  and  needle- 
work, as  attainable  in  inexpensive  as  expensive  materials, 
has  lifted  our  daily  life  upon  a  higher  plain,  and  earned  from 
us  a  grateful  acknowledgment.  A  city  like  San  Francisco, 
where  competence  and  wealth  are  on  every  side,  should 
prove  a  congenial  soil  for  a  decorative  art  society  to  take 
healthy  root  in,  and  certainly  there  are  hundreds  of  women 
to  be  benefited  by  the  advantages  offered  by  it.  M. 


SOCIETY    NOTES    AND    GOSSIP. 


her 


The  eighth  annual  exhibition  of  the  California  School  of 
Design,  at  430  Pine  Street,  was  opened  to  the  public  on 
Wednesday  last.  The  productions  of  the  students  com- 
prise crayon  sketches,  portraits,  pencil  sketches,  and  paint- 
ings. The  exhibition  is  free,  being  open  from  10  A.  M.  to  5 
P.  Mi,  daily. 

In  an  album  of  autographs  Alphonse  Karr  has  written  : 
"  The  first  half  of  our  lives  we  pass  in  desiring  the  second, 
and  the  second  in  regretting  the  first."  In  the  same  album 
Alexandre  Dumas  has  written  :  "  What  is  duty  ?  It  is  what 
we  exact  of  others." 

The  London  Times  says  that  "  on  a  Babylonian  inscrip- 
tion recently  procured  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Tristram,  at  Bey- 
rut,  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  found." 


Miss  Louise  Holladaj',  who  is  in  London   perfectin 
musical  education,  is  having   a  good  time  socially  in  com- 
pany with  Justice  and   Mrs.  Field.     Colonel  James  M.  Bar- 
ney and  family  are  at   the  Continental   Hotel,  Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  Fannie  B.  Edgerton  is  in  Rome  with  a  Boston  lady,  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Field.     Mrs.  Beach,  of  Prescott,  is   visiting 
friends    in   this  city.     Ex-Lieutenant-Governor  Johnson   is 
spending    a    few    weeks    in    Southern    California.       Mar- 
cus D.  Boruck  returned  from  Washington  a  few  days  ago. 
Judge   Sanderson  and   wife  returned   from   New  York  on 
Saturday  last.     J.  A.  Fairfax  and  the  Misses  Fairfax,  of  Sid- 
ney, Australia,  are  at  Monterey.     Mr.  P.  Donahue- and  his 
two  sisters,  the  Misses  Mamie  and   Maggie  Donahue,  who 
went  East  in  August  last,  returned  home  yesterday.     Mrs. 
Captain  C.  C.  Carr,  of  Fort  Halleck,  is  spending  the  winter 
in  this  city.     Miss  Susie  Wilkins,  of  Colusa,  will  sojourn  in 
San  Francisco  during  the  winter,  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Goad.     Miss  Bessie  Kittle,  who  lately  returned  from 
the  East,  was  given  a  party  by  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  G. 
Kittle,  on  Friday  last.      Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred.  Castle  are  in 
Geneva.     Charles  Webb  Howard  has  gone  East  with  his 
family  to  spend  a  few  weeks  ;  he  may  possibly  go  to  Europe. 
J.  G.  Baker,  of  Oakland,  is  spending  a  few  days  at  Monte- 
rey.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  McDermott  and  their  family,  who  have 
been  living  at  their  beautiful  place  in  Oakland  since  August 
last,  have   taken   up  their  winter   residence  at  the  Palace. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newton,  of  the  Palace,  will  spend  their  New 
Year's  Day  at  Monterey.     Doctor  and   Mrs.  Boyson  have 
given  up  housekeeping  for  a  time,  and  have  taken  up  their 
residence    at   the    Palace.     WTilliam  P.    Perkins    and    wife 
are  at   Monterey.     Mrs.   Kinsey,  of  the  Grand,  returns  to 
Georgia  shortly  after  the  holidays.     The  Misses  Tot  and 
Sophie  Cutter  gave  an  entertainment  to  a  few  of  their  friends 
on    Friday  evening   last.     The  party  to   be  given   by  Mrs. 
McMullin,  Saturday,  the  24th,  is  in  honor  of  her  married 
daughter,  Mrs.  John   Hayes,  who  came  in  on  a  visit  from 
Tucson,  two  weeks  ago.     Mrs.  Charles  Dallman  gave  an  ele- 
gant party  to  her  friends  at  her  residence  on  Van  Ness  Ave- 
nue,  on    Friday  evening   last.     Mr.  and    Mrs.  William    E. 
Dargie,   nie  Erminia   Peralta,  whose   wedding    took  place 
in    San    Leandro   on   the    15th   instant,  are  at  the  Grand. 
Mr.  and    Mrs.  Charles    N.  Shaw,  nee   Miss   Evelyn  Towne, 
are  at    the   Sierra    Madre    Villa,    Los    Angeles     County. 
It  is  rumored  that  Mrs.  Judge  Hager  contemplates  giving  a 
party  at  the  Palace  shortly.     It  is  also  said  that  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral Kautz  will  soon  entertain  the  officers  of  the  First  Artil- 
lery.    The   wedding  of  Mr.  James    Lankershim  and    Miss 
Carrie  A.  Joner,  both  of  Los  Angeles,  took  place  in  that  city 
last  Wednesday,  and  was  a  splendid  affair.   On  Tuesday  last 
Mr.  Finch,  of  Monterey,  and  Miss  Nellie  O'Neill,  of  South 
Park,  were  married  at  the  residence  of  the  lady's  father,  and 
left  the  same  day  for  Monterey.     On  Tuesday  evening  last, 
Mr.  Piatt  M.  Corbaley,  of  Washington  Territory,  and  Miss 
Nellie  M.  Jefferson,  of  Alameda,  were  married  at  the  latter 
named  place  by  the  Rev.  M.  Edwards,  of  Oakland.     To-day, 
Saturday,  there  will  be  a  wedding  in  Oakland,  the  parties 
being  Mr.   George    Wright  and   Miss    Emily  Bell.      Miss 
Mabel    Barnaby,  of    Providence,   R.   I.,   is    spending    the 
winter  in  San  Francisco  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil 
Ham  S.  Hopkins.     Mrs.  C.  S.  Wright  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Gray, 
who  have  been  in  the  East  for  some  months,  returned  home 
yesterday.     Consul  and  Madame  de  Me"an  leave  for  Monte- 
rey in  a  few  days,  where  they  will  stay  a  short  season.  Lieu- 
tenant Edward  H.  Brook,  U.  S.  A.,  has  gone  East.     Miss 
Fannie  Houghton,  who  has  been  visiting  in  the  city  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  has  returned    to  Oakland.      Mrs.    Commodore 
Phelps,  of  the  Navy  Yard,  has  been  in  the  city  at  the  Palace 
most  of  the  week.      Colonel  and   Mrs.   Heywood,  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  have  been  at  the  Occidental.     Among  other 
army  and  navy  officers  at  the  Occidental  during  the  week 
have  been  F.  W.  Coffin,  W.  H.  Naumann,  and  Doctor  R. 
H.  McCarty,  U.  S.  N.,  and  E.  Hubert,  E.  C.  Carter,  Thomas 
Wilhelm,  and  E.  Lynch  and  family,  U.  S.  A.     H.  E.  Nichols, 
U.    S.  N.,   is  at   the  Palace.      Governor    Low   and  family 
left  for    the  East   on  Saturday  last,  and   will  remain  away 
for    four    months,  spending    most    of    their    time  in  New 
York    and    Boston.     Mr.    and    Mrs.    Walter    Maxwell,  of 
Los   Angeles,  are  at    the    Palace  for   a  few  days.    Judge 
Rising,  of  Nevada,  has  been  in  the  city  during  the  week. 
W.   P.  Conway,  U.  S.  N.,  is  at  the  Palace.     W.  B.  Smith 
and    daughter,   of    Oakland,  returned  from    the    East    on 
Monday  last.     Mrs.  Doctor  Tucker,  of  Alameda,  will  leave 
for  the  East  during  the  first  week  in  January.     Lord  Beau- 
mont, who  is  still  in  San  Francisco,  is  the  recipient  of  con- 
tinued hospitalities.     James  M.  Selover  has  returned  to  this 
coast,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  fourteen  years.     Hayward 
Hutchinson  has  returned  to  Washington.     Miss  Louise  Bee, 
a  niece  of  Colonel  Bee,  of  San  Jose\  is  visiting  in  this  city, 
and  will  remain  until  after  the  holidays.     Mrs.  Colonel  E. 
C.  Catherwood  and  children,  who  have  been  in  Europe  for 
several   years,   returned  as   far  as    New  York   on  the  12th 
instant.     The  Palace-Grand  hop,  on  Wednesday  last,  was 
an   unusually    delightful    affair — the    attendance   being  far 
greater  than  upon  any  previous  occasion  ;  and  it  was  neces- 
sary, early  in  the  evening,  for  manager  Thorne  to  remove 
the  two  billiard  tables.     Among  those  present,  in  addition 
to  names  mentioned  on  former  occasions,  there  were  :      Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Head,  George  and  Miss  Hattie  Crocker,  the 
Misses  Hamilton,  the   Misses  Chamberlain,  Miss  Reynolds, 
General  and  Mrs.  Kautz,  (of  Angel  Island,)  Mr.  Collins,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Michael  Castle,  Baron  Von  Schroder,  Willie  and 
Peter  Ashe,  Governor,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Ada  Johnson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Dargie,  General  Lafayette  Story,  Colonel  C.  W. 
Bush,  John  L.  Doe,  I.  McMerrill,  Doctor  H.  W.  Harkness, 
Lieutenant   Charles  Hunter,   Lieutenant  Stuart,  Lieutenant 
Hubert,  Lieutenant  Parker,  Mrs.  Jno.  McNeill,  Mr.  Rabbe, 
the  Misses  Rabbe,  Mr.  and   Mrs.  A.   H.  Fracker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Drury  Melone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodward,  Miss  Wood- 
ward, Judge,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Estee,  Mrs.  General  Stoneman, 
Colonel    Dillingbeck,    Mr.    Strickland,   Mr.    Waiden,  Mr. 
Chrystal,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Graves,  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  George 
Redding,  Mr.  Coilins,  Miss  Grace  Nutter,  Miss  May  Huber, 
Miss  Fordham,  Mr.  F.  Swain,  Mr.  Newhall,  Mrs.  La  Motte, 
Captain  and   Mrs.  H.   Robinson,   Mrs.  H.  Mathey,  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Creed  Haymond,  Grif  Kinsey,  and  George  Berton, 
The  next  hop  will  take  place  on  Monday,  January  9th. 


"  Did  you  go  to  see  '  Strogoff'  at  the  Baldwin,  Zulano  ?' 

"  Yes." 

"  Did  you  like  it  ?  " 

"  No,  I  did  not  like  it." 

"  Why  did  you  not  like  it  ?  " 

"  Because  it  was  bad." 

"  Was  it  very  bad  ?  " 

"  No,  it  was  not  very  bad.  It  was  worse — it  was  bad. 
Had  it  been  very  bad  it  would  have  been  funny." 

Thus  Viveur  and  myself.  And  I  was  right.  For  "  Stro- 
goff" was  carefully  played,  particularly  by  Grismer,  Bradley, 
and  the  two  ladies,  but  it  was  intolerably  wearisome.  When 
the  two  correspondents  were  on  the  stage  (my  charitable 
conclusion  was  that  they  were  there  to  allow  the  set  scenes  to 
be  arranged)  the  audience  presented  one  vast,  cavernous 
yawn. 

But  hold — there  was  something  funny  about  it :  the  cos- 
tumes. The  managemement  had  evidently  gone  to  much 
trouble  in  this  matter.  The  costumes  indicated  considerable 
research.  The  person  who  was  charged  with  them  had 
sought  diligently  in  the  records  of  various  countries  and 
ages,  and  had  succeeded  in  representing  most  of  them.  Mr. 
Osburn,  who  represented  "Feofar  Khan,  a  Tartar  chief," 
was  tastefully  attired  as  a  mediseval  knight.  He  wore  a 
suit  of  link  mail,  a  morion,  and  red  shoes  ;  moustache  pen- 
dant. The  staff  of  the  Grand  Duke  was  also  remarkably 
brilliant  and  variegated.  The  gentleman  on  the  extreme 
left  was  handsomely  dressed  as  an  Austrian  general  above 
the  belt ;  from  his  waist  down  his  attire  passeth  understand- 
ing. He  wore  red  trousers,  a  white  coat,  and  a  cavalryman's 
helmet,  with  white  plume.  Another  wore  a  red  coat  with 
yellow  frogs,  a  zouave  cap,  and  French  infantry  trousers. 
A  third  was  dressed  in  the  regulation  uniform  of  the  German 
line.  Another  wore  the  handsome  uniform  of  the  Hungarian 
hussars.  A  fifth  had  his  legs  encased  in  somewhat  faded 
azure  trousers,  half-boots,  and  a  hussar  jacket.  General 
Kirsoff  wore  a  Uhlan  helmet,  dark  blue  uniform,  and  had  a 
number  of  badges  upon  his  breast,  among  which  figured  that 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Altogether,  the  cos- 
tumes could  not  fail  to  fill  the  spectator  with  a  mixture  of 
awe  and  admiration — an  awful  mixture,  as  it  were. 


One  evening  last  week  I  went  to  dine  with  a  friend  who 
lives  in  Oakland.  He  gives  good  dinners,  though.  He  has 
a  weakness  for  Burgundy,  too— the  king  of  wines  in  my 
opinion  ;  so  we  drank  a  good  deal  of  it. 

Whether  this  has  any  connection  with  the  fact  that  he 
asked  me  to  stay  all  night,  I  do  not  know.  Such  was  the 
case,  however.  It  was  a  vile,  hideous,  foggy,  muggy,  damp, 
detestable,  and  Oakland  night.  Under  foot  were  the  slimy, 
slippery,  slavery,  sludgey,  slushy, sloppy,  and  Oakland  streets. 

I  stayed. 

In  the  morning,  after  accepting  both  bed  and  board,  I 
started  for  town.  I  came  on  the  eight  o'clock  train — not  be- 
cause I  wanted  to,  but  because  my  friend  did.  At  the  end 
of  Long  Wharf  there  is  now  a  gigantic  chicken-coop  or  cage, 
in  which  the  railroad  company  immures  the  Oakland  animals. 
It  consists  principally  of  slats,  and  the  winds  of  heaven  blow 
through  it  whithersoever  they  list.  They  list  a  good  deal  its 
way,  by  the  way. 

When  we  reached  the  chicken-coop,  it  was  full  of  Oak- 
landers — all  ages,  sexes,  and  previous  conditions.  They 
looked  unhappy.  They  seemed  to  be  having  too  much 
weather,  as  it  were.  The  fog  was  reasonably  thick — that  is. 
about  the  consistency  of  hasty  pudding — and  it  seemed  to 
have  been  caught  by  the  cage,  stirred,  and  thickened.  The 
Oaklanders  were  moving  masses  of  fog.  The  only  difference 
between  the  two  varieties  of  Oaklander  was  that  the  female 
mass  of  fog  was  larger,  denser,  madder,  and  more  pulpy  than 
the  male  mass  of  fog.  The  Oakland  bang  was  much  un- 
hung ;  the  Oakland  crimp  hung  limp  and  pendent. 

"  Why,"  said  I  to  Bucolicus,  my  companion,  "  why  are 
these  humid  human  beings  here?" 

"  Principally,"  replied  B.,  "  because  the  other  boat  isn't 
running.  They  came  down  at  seven  o'clock,  and  have  had 
to  wait  ever  since." 

"  But  why,"  said  I,  "do  they  not  run  the  larger  boat  ?  The 
El  Capitan  here  is  much  too  small  for  this  profane  and  foggy 
crowd." 

"  They  do  say,"  replied  B.,  cocking  his  eye  at  me,  "  that 
when  there  is  danger  of  collision  on  the  bay,  through  over- 
much fog,  the  company  runs  the  El  Capitan  because  it  is 
not  worth  so  much  as  the  Oakland? 

"  But  what  are  all  these  bedraggled  beauties  doing  on  the 
early  train  ? "  I  asked. 

'  Oh,  they're  going  over  to  shop,"  B.  replied.  "  Holiday 
presents,  and  so  forth,  you  know.  As  is  the  way  of  woman- 
kind, they  thought  they'd  accomplish  more  by  taking  the 
early  train.  As  is.  the  way  of  womankind,  too,  they  got  left. 
These  limp  dandies  you  see  festooned  around,  are  clerks — 
bank  clerks,  insurance  clerks,  and  what  not.  They  are  shiv- 
ering— partly  through  cold,  partly  through  fear  ;  for  their 
stereotyped  saying  of  '  fog '  to  their  employers  as  excuse 
for  late  arrival  is  becoming  just  a  little — a  little " 

"  A  little  misty,  so  to  speak,"  I  interrupted. 

At  this  moment  a  damp  damsel  pushed  between  us,  bent 
upon  the  cabin.  Her  nose  was  red,  her  hair  was  limp,  her 
eyes  were  watery,  her  teeth  were  chattering,  her  lips  were 
working  convulsively.  As  she  passed  me  her  murmured 
words  fell  upon  my  ear. 

I  shuddered  and  turned  away. 


I  have  been  reading  Henry  James's  new  book,  "The  Por- 
trait of  a  Lady."  I  entertain  great  respect  for  Henry,  be- 
cause he  comes  from  Boston  and  lives  abroad.  Therefore 
in  reading  him  I  always  strive,  like  a  literary  Lazarus,  to  pick 
up  such  crumbs  of  information  as  may  fall  from  the  groan- 
ing board  of  this  dilettante  Dives. 

I  had  supposed  that  "  I  guess  "  was  the  distinguishing 
mark  between  the  refined  and  cultivated  American  who  was 
educated  abroad,  and  the  ordinary  unrefined  American 
who  was  educated  at  home.  Mr.  James,  for  instance,  puts 
"  I  guess "    continually  into  the  mouth  of   the  elder  Tou- 
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chett,  an  American  banker,  who  went  to  London  in  mid- 
dle life  ;  while  his  son,  Ralph  Touchett,  educated  in  Eng- 
land, never  uses  it.  But  Mr.  James  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Bantling,  an  ex-guardsman,  the  same  expression.  When  I 
saw  this  my  faith  was  shaken.  Can  it  be  that  educated  Eng- 
lishmen use  it  ?  Or  did  Mr.  James  nod,  and,  thinking  "  I 
guess,"  did  he  so  write.  But  no — I  am  brutal  ;  Jupiter  nods, 
but  James  never. 

Then  again,  I  was  struck  by  the  recurrence  of  "  all  the 
same."  This  has  come  to  be  used  so  continually,  collo- 
quially, and  inappositely,  that  it  is  almost  slang.  Well,  it 
occurs  eighteen  times  in  the  book,  and  I  happened  on  it 
seven  times  in  the  first  two  hundred  pages.  It  occurs  twice 
in  the  mouth  of  an  American — but  a  traveled  one,  eniendez- 
vous.  Once  I  noticed  it  on  the  lips  of  an  American  lady — 
but  one  who  lived  abroad.  Again,  a  Mr.  Osmond  uses  it — 
but  he  has  lived  thirty  years  in  Italy. 

In  all  these  instances  I  may  be  wrong,  and  Mr.  James 
may  have  designedly  put  it  into  the  mouths  of  these  per- 
sons. But  this  is  the  crowning  point — four  times  it  fell  from 
the  lips  of  an  English  nobleman.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  James  looks  upon  the  English  nobleman  as 
the  Hindoo  does  upon  Buddha.  He  would  not  put  into  aris- 
tocratic mouths  that  which  meaner  ones  may  not  utter. 
Therefore  I  am  henceforth  safe  in  saying  "  all  the  same." 

Another  point  I  noticed.  Madame  Merle,  an  American 
lady — whom  we  may  safely  call  so,  inasmuch  as  she  has  de- 
termined never  to  return  to  this  unrefined  land — says  to  the 
heroine,  in  condoling  with  her:  "It  may  pull  you  about 
horribly,  but  I  defy  it  to  break  you  up."  I  am  doubtful 
whether  this  is  American  slang,  or  only  a  concession  to 
American  prejudice.  It  would  never  have  done  to  use  the 
English  correlative  for  "  break  up." 


Talking  of  slang,  a  writer  in  the  Atlantic  for  January  dis- 
cusses the  slang  mania,  and  remarks  that  possibly  we  are 
too  sweeping  in  our  denunciation  of  it.  He  praises  the 
phrase  "  to  fire  out "  for  its  force  and  piquancy,  and  then 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"  What  more  happily  translates  into  words  the  humbled 
acquiescence  finally  given  by  a  convinced  disputant  than  to 
say,  ( I  tumble  to  the  racket '  ?  " 

A  great  many  phrases  would  ;  this  most  decidedly  would 
not.  The  Atlantic  writer  has  not  "  tumbled  to  the  racket." 
The  phrase  is  an  elaboration  of  K  to  tumble,"  (verb  intrans.,) 
meaning  to  discover,  to  light  upon,  to  take  the  hint,  to  see 
the  point  "  Racket "  (noun)  has  many  meanings  ;  it  is 
sometimes  a  synonym  for  "  toot  "  or  "jam,"  ("  The  boys  are 
out  on  a  racket  to-night"  meaning  "on  a  toot"  or  "jam.") 
The  phrase  "  on  a  bender "  is  now  archaic,  while  "  on 
a  spree  "  has  become  obsolescent.  The  word  "  racket "  may 
also  mean  an  intrigue,  an  artifice,  a  conspiracy,  (u  They 
were  putting  tip  a  racket  on  him,  but  he  tumbled  to  it" 
Anglice — "  They  were  endeavoring  to  entrap  him,  but  he 
discovered  the  trick.")  These  of  course  are  trivialties,  and 
slang  is  a  loathly  thing,  but  let  us  use  it  correctly,  my  chil- 
dren, if  we  use  it  at  all.  The  interest  I  take  in  it  is  purely 
a  cold  philological  one,  for  I  never  use  slang  myself. 


I  am  told  that  there  is  yet  another  project  on  foot  for  the 
swelling  of  the.  Veterans'  Home  Fund.  The  details  are  not 
settled  yet,  but  it  will  probably  take  the  shape  of  a  lecture, 
to  be  delivered  by  one  of  the  wittiest  members  of  the  bar. 
He  is  the  only  man  I  ever  met  who  was  born  out  of  an  Eng- 
lish-speaking land,  and  yet  was  witty  in  this,  our  mother- 
tongue.  And  that  he  is  so,  no  one  who  knows  him  will  deny. 
The  subject  is  as  happily  chosen  as  the  man.  The  object 
could  not  be  a  more  worthy  one.  The  gentlemen  managing 
the  affair  are  earnest  and  enthusiastic.  And  the  house  is 
going  to  be  full. 


It  was  just  after  breakfast.  I  was  seated  in  my  large  elbow 
chair  before  the  fire,  smoking.  The  breakfast  had  been 
good  ;  I  had  forgiven  all  my  enemies — I  always  do  after 
breakfast.     I  always  retract  it,  by  the  way,  before  dinner. 

Yes,  I  had  forgiven  every  one — even  Zulana,  many  as  are 
her  faults.  Was  I  not  seated  near  the  ebony  writing-desk 
that  she  had  given  me  for  my  Christmas  ?  I  sat  there, 
watching  the  blue  smoke  from  my  cigar-tip  and  the  gray 
smoke  from  my  lips  curl  upward,  twining  in  emulative 
wreaths.  I  was  in  a  contemplative  yet  contentful  frame  of 
mind. 

"Ah,"  thought  I,  "the  merry  Christmas  time  is  once  more 
upon  us.  It  is  a  pleasant  season,  even  to  those  who,  like 
myself,  are  not  in  youthful  prime.  There  is  always  some- 
thing cheering  to  me  in  the  sound  of  Christmas  bells " 

"  Ting-a-ling-a-ling! " 

It  was  the  door-bell.     Enter,  R.  U.  E.,  a  boy  with  a  bill. 

"  Hum!  "  said  I,  "  what's  this  ?  Groceries — ha!  Vile  food 
for  our  baser  natures  ?  Here,  boy!  take  thy  shekels  and  be- 
gone." 

He  went,  and  I  resumed  my  train  of  though t— something 
disturbed  withal. 

"  Yes,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  and  not  a  little  humbuggery, 
the  holiday  season  is  a  pleasant  one.  I  like  to  make  pres- 
ents, and  were  I  richer  I  would  make  more.  It  is  more 
blessed  to " 

"  Ting-a-1'ing-a-ling ! " 

E?tter — Another  Boy  with  Another  Bill.  Club  dues, 
cigars,  drinks,  etc. — a  melancholy  bill.  I  insist  on  my  club 
bills  being  sent  me  regularly — they  have  a  frightful  fashion, 
snowball-wise,  of  rolling  up. 

K  Yes,  as  I  was  saying,  with  all  its  accompaniments  of  in- 
digestion, bills,  and  hollow  gifts,  I  still  like  Christmas.  There 
is  a  hearty  feeling  in  the  air " 

"  Ting-a-ling-a-ling! " 

Boy.  Bill.  Some  of  Zulana's  frippery  this  time.  St — k- 
— gs,  intimate  vestments — que  sais-je  ?  I  am  conscious  of 
an  irritable  feeling  as  I  pay  it.  There  is  some  sense  about 
mannish  bills,  but  there  is  such  a  disproportion  between  out- 
lay and  return  in  Zulana's  bills,  that  really  I 

"Are  you  thinking  of  your  club  bill, dear?  "  inquires  Zulana. 

There  is  a  tinge  of  sarcasm  in  her  query.  I  am  about  to 
crush  her  when " 

"  Ting-a-ling-a-ling ! " 


Bill.     Man  attached  this  time.     I  open  it,  and  this  is  what 
I  find- 
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I  hand  it  silently  to  Zulana.  But  my  silence  is  eloquent. 
And  Zulana  feels  the  silence. 

"  What  a  set  of  stupids  !  "  she  remarks,  finally.  "  I  told 
them  not  to  send  it  in  till  February." 

"But  is  it  correct,  my  dear?"  I  ask,  in  tones  which  I 
flatter  myself  are  destitute  of  inflection. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  says  Zulana,  in  tones  which  are  as  emo- 
tionful  as  mine  are  wooden. 

There  is  something  coming,  but  what,  heaven  knows. 
She  doesn't. 

"  No,  my  dear,"  I  say,  in  my  most  studied  monotone,  "  it 
is  not  correct.     He  spells  (  ebony'  with  two  b's." 

Any  unprejudiced  man  will  agree  that  this  remark  was  a 
simple  one.  Why  Zulana  should  have  seized  upon  it  as  a 
pretext  for  a  storm  of  passionate  upbraiding — why  she 
should,  among  other  things,  have  informed  me  that  I  was 
"  brutal " — why  she  should  have  vehemently  characterized 
my  amazed  look  as  a  "sneer" — the  whys  of  all  these  things 
I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  some  woman  can  tell  them  me. 
But  I  do  know  that  I  had  finally  to  abase  myself,  to  crave 

forgiveness  in  the  most  abject  manner,  and to  pay  the 

bill.  Zulano. 


Private  theatricals  are  emphatically  one  of  those  things 
which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  do  well.  Like  certain  archi- 
tectural ornaments,  the  more  closely  private  theatricals  are 
made  to  resemble  the  real  thing,  the  worse  they  become. 
It  is  only  in  a  girls'  school  that  private  theatricals  are  to 
be  seen  at  their  very  best.  When  some  one  of  the  young 
ladies  of  the  Sheboygan  Female  Seminary  exclaims  : 
"  Come,  girls,  let's  act  a  play,"  and  her  companions,  with  one 
voice,  reply,  "  Oh  !  that  will  be  too  perfectly  splendid  ! "  the 
ensuing  performance  is  sure  to  be  delightful.  After  much 
discussion  as  to  the  particular  play  to  be  represented — one 
girl-  insisting  that  "  Caste  "  is  just  the  thing,  and  another  that 
"Ours"  is  too  lovely — it  is  decided  that  a  new  play 
must  be  written,  in  which  all  difficulties  as  to  scenery 
and  expensive  properties  can  be  shunned. 

The  name  of  the  young  lady  who  wrote  the  play  of  the 
"  German  Spy,"  which  was  recently  produced  with  such  bril- 
liant success  at  the  "  Oshkosh  Institute,"  is  not  known,  but 
she  is  certainly  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  credit.  The  play, 
when  written,  was  submitted  to  the  lady  who  is  the  head  of 
the  institute,  and  she  was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  she 
not  only  gave  the  girls  permission  to  play  it,  but  told  them 
that  they  might  invite  their  friends  to  be  present  as  specta- 
tors. A  stage  was  erected  in  the  back  parlor,  with  the  aid  of 
the  kitchen  tables,  and  draped  with  shawls,  and  the  folding 
doors  were  made  to  do  duty  as  a  curtain.  When  the  even- 
ing of  the  representation  of  the  play  arrived  the-front  parlor 
was  filled  with  the  leading  citizens  of  Oshkosh  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and  the  excitement  of  the  girls  knew  no  bounds.  The 
scene  of  the  play  was  laid  in  France  during  the  war  with 
Germany.  The  plot  was  delightful,  though  somewhat  vague. 
A  German  spy,  wearing  spectacles,  and  disguised  as  a  young 
lady,  pervaded  the  play,  and  wickedly  gained  the  confidence 
of  a  beautiful  young  French  officer,  who  always  stood  behind 
a  table  through  lack  of  confidence  in  his  ankles.  There 
were  eight  beautiful  French  girls  in  the  play,  and  a  hideous 
villain  in  an  ulster,  so  long  that  it  swept  upon  the  ground. 
The  villain  accomplished  no  particular  act  of  villainy,  but  his 
dark  allusions  to  mysterious  papers  which  he  claimed  to 
have  in  his  possession,  and  which,  if  produced,  would 
prove  that  everybody  was  the  daughter  of  unexpected 
people,  made  him  wonderfully  popular  with  the  audience. 
The  great  sensation  of  the  piece  was  to  be  the  French  army, 
which,  at  the  command  of  the  officer  behind  the  table,  was 
to  sit  down  on  the  ground  in  picturesque  positions,  and  listen 
to  a  statement  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  German 
spy,  after  which  the  army  was  to  rise  up  and  shoot  him. 
The  uniform  of  the  French  troops  was  both  realistic  and 
magnificent.  It  consisted  of  red  trousers,  bluejackets  made 
of  the  best  paper  muslin,  and  pasteboard  caps.  It  was  in 
the  construction  of  the  trousers  that  the  genius  of  the  author 
of  the  play  was  conspicuously  shown.  Perhaps  she  had 
read  of  the  English  invention  of  the  divided  skirt,  but  even 
if  she  had,  her  ingenuity  was  none  the  less  remarkable.  As 
each  young  lady  owned  a  red  flannel  skirt,  the  author  con- 
vinced her  companions  that  these  skirts  could  readily  be 
converted  into  French  military  trousers  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  cutting  them  in  two  lengthwise,  and  making  each 
half  into  a  trousers  leg.  Charmed  with  the  idea,  and  filled 
with  a  devotion  to  art,  twenty  young  ladies  turned  their 
skirts  into  trousers,  and  enlisted  in  the  French  army.  The 
entrance  of  the  French  army  was  hailed  with  great  applause, 
although  two  or  three  young  men  in  the  audience  seemed 
struck  with  amazement  at  the  novel  way  in  which  the  red 
trousers  fitted  the  gallant  soldiers  of  the  republic.  The  offi- 
cer behind  the  table  gazed  sternly  at  his  men,  and,  with  a 
hoarse  voice,  ordered  them  to  sit  down.  The  regiment 
obeyed  with  remarkable  promptness,  considering  the  fact 
that  they  had  not  rehearsed  the  manoeuvre.  As  they  did  so 
a  curious  sound  as  of  the  rending  of  cloth  was  heard,  and 
nothing  but  the  presence  of  mind  of  the  girls  who  had  charge 
of  the  folding-doors,  and  who  closed  them  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay,  saved  the  French  army  from  the  consequence; 
of  its  rashness. — New  York  Times. 
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A    ROCOCO    STUDY. 


One  of   the     Preludes  to  the  French  Revolution. 


The  boudoir  of  the  Countess  Jeanne  Dubarry,  in  her 
casfle  at  Luciennes,  ("  sweet  enough  to  eat,51  as  M.  Von  Ar- 
guilles  has  described  it,)  was  flooded  with  the  brightest  sun- 
shine. Everything  tl  tingled,"  as  it  were,  with  light,  love  of 
life,  and  luxury.  Everything  reflected  itself  in  everything — 
for  the  bold,  wanton,  sun-encircling  sunlight  transformed 
everything  into  a  mirror.  The  velvet  waves  of  the  curtains 
were  frosted  as  with  the  bloom  on  fruit  ;  the  furniture,  the 
moldings,  the  cornices,  the  Cupids  suspended  from  the  folds 
of  the  draperv  which  they  should  have  held  together — all 
were  gilded.  The  large  easy  chair  which  served  the  fairy  of 
this  tangible  dream  was  fashioned  as  a  shell,  and  its  wind- 
ings and  curves  dazzled  by  the  glistening  shell  colors  of  sil- 
ver-white, heaven-blue,  and  the  tint  that  sleeps  in  the  heart 
of  the  rose  ;  and  the  fairy  herself,  who  reclined  in  its  depths 
in  a  foamy  cloud  of  white  lace  and  delicate  folds  of  light 
silk,  resembled  the  pearl. 

A  spiteful-looking,  heavily-gilded  caryatid,  a  support  of 
the  table,  on  whose  nose  rested  a  puff  of  the  silken  drapery 
of  the  fairy,  seemed  to  flash  with  anger  in  the  sun-reflec  lion 
from  the  silk,  and  seemed  to  ruffle  her  feathers  with  rage 
before  this  upstart ;  but  the  silk  in  its  rustling  seemed 
to  say :  "  Rissel,  rustle,  stupid  table-leg,  even  if  thou 
wert  turned  for  a  princess.  I  was  especially  woven 
for  Jeanne  Baubernier,  disgracefully  raised  to  her  dizzy 
height ;  yet  will  we  both  become  shabby.  Thou  wilt  be 
hacked  by  the  ax,  and  I  shall  be  dragged  in  tattered  shreds 
through  the  red  mire." 

In  one  corner  of  the  room  a  negro  boy,  with  a  hideously 
repulsive  face,  and  decked  in  fire-red  silk,  cowered  on  the 
floor.  His  protruding  mouth  was  open  ;  his  eager,  staring 
eyes  were  riveted  on  this  fairy,  this  pearl,  this  countess. 
She  crouched  in  her  shell  as  an  angry  cat  ready  to  spring. 
Her  ignoble,  unimpassioned  face  was  wickedly  contracted  ; 
her  gray  eyes  flashed  in  the  sunshine  ;  her  white  teeth  bit 
the  broad  lip,  and  her  nostrils  dilated  angrily ;  and  in  her 
white,  firm  hand,  with  violent  clutch,  she  fiercely  held  a 
riding-whip,  now  in  readiness,  panting  for  the  victim  over 
whose  back  she  might  allow  it  to  dance. 

A  young  woman,  dark,  short,  and  slim,  glided  into  the 
boudoir,  looked  around  carefully,  tripped  toward  the  count- 
ess, cowered  at  her  feet,  and  whispered  :  "  When  all  was 
still  I  trusted  myself  to  enter.  Where  is  he  then  ?  Does  he 
sleep  ?  " 

This  slender  creature  was  Jeanne's  sister-in-law. 

The  whip  of  the  countess,  like  the  threatening  tail  of  an 
angry  little  cat,  pointed  toward  the  open  door,  from  whence 
proceeded  the  jingling  of  spoons  and  rattle  of  dishes. 

'*  He  is  in  there  at  the  hearth,  and  manufactures  my  coffee 
for.  me.:' 

"  A  king  !  What  a  relish  such  coffee  must  have,"  hissed 
Chon. 

"Miserable!  I  tell  you  'La  France'  is  indeed  a  yet 
worse  cook  than  king,"  snarled  the  countess.  "  Only  see 
how  it  burns,  and  crackles,  and  smells!  He  has  certainly 
spilled'  the  cream  on  the  hearth.  'La  France,"'  she 
shrieked,  petulantly,  toward  the  door,  "it  seems  to  me  your 
coffee  is  going  to  the  devil." 

A  jolly  laugh  answered. 

The  countess  seized  the  whip  more  firmly,  and  quivering 
with  vexation,  as  only  a  woman  of  the  people  can  tremble 
at  nothing,  bent  herself  more  deeply  before  Chon,  and  hissed 
in  her  ear  : 

"  Oh,  Chon  !  'tis  well  that  you  entered,  else  I  should  have 
suffocated  with  rage." 

"  Thou,  Jeanne  !     For  what  reason  ?  " 

"  For  what  reason  ?  Because  I  was  alone  with  myself 
and  my  thoughts." 

"  Alone  ! "  echoed  Chon,  pointing  to  the  staring  negro 
boy,  "  and  M.  Zamore  yonder,  thy  devoted  page.  Who  then 
should  he  be  ? — this  '  governor  of  Luciennes,'  as  '  La  France ' 
is  accustomed  to  style  him." 

"  That ! "  called  aloud  the  countess,  with  an  indescribable 
expression  of  aversion  on  her  broad  face  ;  "  that  is  indeed 
nothing  human." 

"  That  is,  indeed,  nothing  human  ! "  These  words  pierced 
the  heart  of  the  negro  boy.  This  unsightly,  awkward  fellow 
spent  his  whole  life,  hour  by  hour,  and  day  by  day,  gazing 
fixedly  upon  the  woman  to  whom  he  had  been  given. 
He  was  a  stunted,  ungainly  creature,  this  Zamore,  but  thick 
blood,  inflamed  by  the  sun  of  Africa,  rolled  in  his  veins. 
These  words  of  the  woman,  penetrating  all  his  crippled 
senses,  made  his  heart  overflow.  His  adoring  glance  slowly 
became  rigid,  dark,  and  threatening.  Something  had  been 
killed  within  him.  The  whites  of  his  eyes  were  red.  as  with 
the  blood  that  streamed  from  the  wound  in  his  heart. 

"What  reason  hast  thou,"  Jeanne  said,  gently,  "to  be  so 
peevish,  so  angry  ?    What  reason  hast  thou  ?" 

"What  reason  have  I?"  gnashed  the  countess  through 
her  white,  firmly  closed  teeth  ;  "  this  reason — that  I  hate  him, 
Chon  !  " 

"  Hate  him  1  The  king  !  Why,  how  can  you  hate  a 
man  who  surrounds  us  with  every  luxury  ;  one  who  presents 
a  castle  as  a  morning  greeting  ;  one  who  places  at  our  dis- 
posal the  full,  ringing  coffers  of  a  whole  state,  that  we  may 
delve  therein  to  our  hearts' content  ?  How  can  you  hate  a 
man  who,  for  your  sake,  descends  from  his  throne  in  order 
to  conform  to  our  every  mood  ;  who  drinks  champagne  from 
that  trim,  rose-colored  slipper ;  who  strews  your  way  with 
flowers  ;  who,  at  your  glance,  throws  men  into  hopeless  im- 
prisonment ;  and  who,  finally,  for  you — makes  coffee  ?  That 
perhaps  such  a  man  may  not  be  loved,  though  he  be  a  king, 
I  might  understand ;  but  that  for  all  this  he  should  be 
hated " 

"And  yet  it  is  so,  Chon.  I  hate  him  bitterly — hotly — ter- 
ribly. And  why  ?  Because  I  love  !  Dost  thou  understand 
that  ?  I  love  another  with  my  whole  heart ;  deeply,  truly, 
genuinely,  and  one  only.  Never  in  my  whole  earlier  life  did 
I  know  this  feeling,  so  wild  and  reckless  was  my  existence 
from  day  to  day,  from  necessity  to  necessity.  A  royal  ca- 
price made  me  a  great  lady  ;  thy  brother,  the  gracious  count, 
married  me ;  I  conducted  the  entertaining  at  the  Royal 
Amusements  and  there— there  I  met  him  !  I  saw  the  proud, 
young,  noble,  beguiling,  handsome  cavalier.     Desperation 


overwhelmed  me,  for  I  felt  suddenly  that  I  was  not  pretty 
enough  for  him — the  handsome,  the  clear-sighted  Viscount 
Joseph  de  L^torieres.  Deep  shame  oppressed  me,  for  I  felt — 
I  knew — that  I  was  not  good  enough  for  him.  And  why  am 
I  not  ?  Because  the  king,  through  his  silly,  dog-like  devo- 
tion, has  made  me  the  ridiculed,  despised  object  of  scorn  of 
the  whole  land.  And  for  this  I  hate  the  king  ;  dost  thou 
understand?  And  many  times  I  could  strangle  him,  as  I 
could  strangle  every  thing  in  myself  that  is  hateful,  evil,  base, 
and  low." 

"Still !  There  he  is,"  whispered  Chon,  terrified  ;  and,  as  if 
stunned  by  what  she  had  heard,  she  glided,  serpent-like, 
away  from  the  shell  toward  the  door  of  exit,  and  allowed  the 
curtains  of  the  same  to  fall  behind  her. 

And  now  Louis  XV.,  the  much-loved  one,  appeared  in  the 
side-door  with  a  sweet,  repulsive  smile.  In  the  delirium  of 
arrogance  he  had  hung  about  his  shoulders  the  royal  purple, 
which  he  wore  only  before  the  eyes  of  his  people,  in  solemn 
moments,  when  he  wished  to  represent  the  imperial  and  an- 
ointed dignity  of  France.  And,  indeed,  to  honor  this 
countess  he  would  now,  in  horrid  mummery,  represent 
France  as  a  slave  humbled  before  this  coarse  favorite.  So 
the  grotesque  old  man  approached  with  affected  dancing 
steps,  bearing  the  cup  of  coffee  in  his  hand.  Zamore,  at  a 
motion  from  his  master,  reeled  forward  and  took  the  golden 
urn  that  held  the  rest  of  the  coffee  from  the  improvised 
cooking  '  laboratory.  Over  the  coarse,  broad  face  of  the 
countess  was  placed  again  the  grinning  mask,  the  flattery  of 
tenderness,  and  the  whip  trembled  lightly  in  her  hand,  and 
played  as  a  little  snake  upon  the  cheeks  of  the  king.  The 
countess  smiled,  and  smiled,  and  the  whip  coiled  and 
trembled. 

"  Attend,  Zamore,"  called  the  king  ;  "  with  thy  urn  wait  in 
attendance  as  a  dog." 

And  Zamore  knelt,  and  waited  in  attendance  as  a  dog. 
And  the  countess  smiled  more  and  more,  and  merrily 
chuckled. 

"  Our  handsome  chamberlain,  the  Viscount  de  Letorieres, 
must  indeed  enjoy  this  picture.  It  is  too  droll.  Go,  (  La 
France,'  ring,  that  he  may  come,  and  see  what  he  has  never 
seen  before." 

"  La  France,"  yet  dancing  with  affected,  fat  grace,  pre- 
sented the  coffee,  saying,  sweetly  : 

"  Thy  handsome  viscount  can  not  appear,  irfamie  j  he  can 
never  appear,  since  he  is  dead " 

"  Dead  ! :'  was  the  word  screamed  from  the  mouth  of  the 
countess,  as  her  smile  petrified  into  a  grimace. 

"Yes;  it  was  due  thy  honor,  m'amz'e.  This  little  viscount 
became  too  bold  through  my  favor.  Yesterday  he  ventured 
aloud  to  shame  thee,  and  to  revile  thee  in  a  most  reckless 
manner,  in  a  little  play,  before  the  whole  court.  But  I  have 
revenged  thee,  m*am£e.  Count  Meervelt,  the  surest  swords- 
man in  the  world,  met  the  handsome  viscount  early  this 
morning,  and  pierced  him  through  and  through.  Am  I  not  a 
gallant  knight,  my  lady what?" 

The  stony  grin  was  again  as  a  mask  over  the  face  of  the 
countess ;  yet  a  moment  trembled  the  tamed  snake,  the 
whip,  and  then 

Hide  yourselves,  O  Cupids  and  caryatids;  hide  yourselves, 
O  folds  of  silk  and  dazzling  lustre  of  glass  ;  hide  yourself, 
O  sun;  hide  yourself,  O  France  —  for  your  purple  has 
been  disgraced  ;  your  lord  and  master  has  been  dishonored 
and  branded  ;  for,  like  a  whipped  slave,  the  blood-red 
streams  have  dripped  over  his  terrified,  fat,  weak  face  ! 

But  little  time  remained  for  disfavor  or  reconcilation  after 
this  unheard-of-act.  Louis  XV.  died  soon  after,  and  the 
countess  was  obliged  to  allow  her  coffee  to  be  prepared  by 
quite  common  hands.  The  revolution  roared  over  the  land 
as  a  purifying  thunder-storm,  and  one  day  Zamore,  who 
once  "  was  nothing  human,"  stood  before  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  opposite  his  terror-quivering  mistress,  and  accused 
her  of  treason  to  her  fatherland.  Without,  in  Luciennes, 
raged  the  mob,  tore  down  the  curtains,  crushed  the  mirrors, 
pierced  the  pictures,  shivered  the  vases,  and  shattered  the 
gilded  furniture.  And  the  silken  tatters  of  the  dress  of  the 
woe-stricken,  screaming  woman  who,  in  the  pouring  rain, 
was  dragged  up  the  steps  dripping  with  blood  from  the 
guillotine — these  silken  tatters  which  the  heavy  shoe  of  the 
executioner  tore  from  her  clothing  and  trampled  into  the 
red  mire,  said    "  Rissle,  rustle  ;  I  was  right." 

And  the  head  of  the  ex-countess  fell,  and  a  second  head 
fell,  and  a  third,  and  yet  many,  many  heads  fell ;  and  the 
"  knitting-women  "  of  Robespierre,  who  would .  lose  no  ex- 
ecution, and  yet  were  forced  to  earn  their  daily  bread,  sat 
about  the  scaffold,  ever  knitting,  knitting,  knitting. —  Trans- 
lated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  German  by  May  B.  Treat. 


The  sensational  head-line  writer  of  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer again  grows  excited  over  the  Guiteau  trial  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  :  Cox's  Circus — Reopened  For  The  Holiday 
Season — Unprecedented  Success  Of  The  Great  American 
Tragi-Comedy — New  Scenery,  Startling  Spectacular  Effects, 
And  Additional  Clowns— One  Disguised  As  An  Equine  Ex- 
pert, Otherwise  A  Hoss  Doctor — Succeeds  In  Raising  A 
Horse  Laugh  At  The  Expense  Of  Counsel — The  Thing  Be- 
coming So  Funny  That   We  Can  Scarcely  Guiteauver  It. 


Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell,  a  well-known  journalist  of  this  city, 
has  just  published  a  volume  of  his  collected  poems,  under 
the  title  of  "  Lyrics."  Mr.  O'ConnelFs  verses  have  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  in  various  Pacific  coast  publica- 
tions, notably  the  Overland  Monthly.  His  style  possesses 
a  peculiar  charm,  and  always  impresses  with  its  rare  delicacy 
of  expression.  Some  of  the  "  Lyrics  "  are  familiar  to  us; 
some  are  new  ;  all  are  gracefully  written.  Published  and 
for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 


It  happened  on  a  railroad  train  which  was  not  a  lightning 
express.  The  engineer  whistled  "down  brakes."  "  What  is 
the  trouble  conductor  ? "  excitedly  asked  a  passenger.  "  Cow 
on  the  track,"  coolly  responded  the  conductor.  The  man 
was  satisfied.  Shortly  afterward  "  down  brakes  "  was  again 
whistled.  "  What's  the  trouble  now  ?  "  asked  the  same  pas- 
senger. "  Cow  on  the  track,"  was  the  reply.  "  Great  heav- 
ens !"  cried  the  man,  "  haven't  we  caught  up  with  that  cow 
yet?" 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


1 '  The  Young  Folks'  Robinson  Crusoe  "  is  the  adventures  of  an  Eng- 
lishman for  five  years  on  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  written  by 
a  lady,  but  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Adams  ("  Oliver  Optic").  It 
possesses  all  the  interest  of  its  great  predecessor.  Published  by  Lee  & 
Shepard  ;  for  sale  at  Doxey's,  691  Market  Street. 


"  Hazel- Nut  and  Her  Brothers,"  by  Ellen  Haile,  is  a  brightly  written 
story  for  the  little  folks.  Miss  Haile  has  already  written  two  or  three 
pleasing  stories,  such  as  "Three  Brown  Boys,"  and  her  latest  will 
be  well  received  by  her  juvenile  readers.  Published  by  Cassell,  Petter, 
Galpin  &  Co.,  London  ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's ;  price,  51.25. 


Max  Adler  has  of  late  years  been  turning  his  attention  to  juvenile 
stories,  having  rather  forsaken  the  humorous  story  line  in  which  he  had 
acquired  quite  a  reputation.  His  latest  venture  is  an  interesting  chil- 
dren's book,  "The  Fortunate  Island,"  and  other  stories.  Published 
by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  for  sale  at  Doxey's  and  Bancroft's  ;  price,  $1. 1 


Little  Folks  is  a  child's  magazine  which  is  published  in  London,  and 
only  makes  it  appearance  in  America  about  Christmas  time.  Some  of 
the  best  English  juvenile  writers  are  found  in  its  pages,  and  the  tasteful 
illustrations  make  it  an  attractive  holiday  gift.  Published  by  Cassell, 
Petter,  Galpin  &  Co.,  London  ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's  ;  price,  $1.25. 


"  The  Little  Folks' Album  of  Music,"  is  a  collection  of  songs  and 
rhymes  for  children,  by  J.  W.  Elliot,  J.  M.  Bentley,  Miss  D.,  and 
others.  The  songs  are  all  set  to  sparkling  music,  with  pictures  on  each 
page,  and  will  become  popular  for  home  and  kindergarten  use.  Pub- 
lished by  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin  &  Co.,  London  ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

St.  Nicholas  began  the  fashion  of  illustrating  the  ludicrous  adventures 
of  three  old  bachelors  and  three  old  maids,  and  now  Mrs.  E.  T.  Corbett 
has  written  and  Mr.  Hopkins  illustrated  the  continuaUon  of  the  mis- 
haps of  the  same  personages  in  a  book  entitled  "Three  Wise  Old 
Couples."  Published  by  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin  &  Co.,  London  and 
New  York;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's;  price,  $1.50. 


Since  the  publication  of  "  Good  Old  Times,"  in  Young  Folks,  the 
Reverend  Elijah  Kellogg  has  had  an  interested  audience  of  juveniles. 
The  last  book  by  the  author  of  the  "  Elm  Island  "  series,  is  "  The  Un- 
seen Hand,  or  James  Renfrew  and  His  Boy  Helpers."  Mr.  Kellogg 
has  lost  none  of  his  old  charm,  and  will  still  prove  as  attractive  as  of  old. 
Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston ;  for  sale  at  Doxey's  and  Ban- 
croft's ;  price,  51.25. 

"  Ballads  in  Black  "  are  a  series  of  original  shadow  pantomimes,  with 
forty-eight  silhouette  illustrations.  There  are  appended  full  directions 
for  producing  shadow  pictures,  and  this  volume  will  prove  very  useful 
to  those  intending  to  get  up  amateur  exhibitions.  The  ballads  are  writ- 
ten by  F.  G.  Chase,  and  the  designs  are  executed  by  J.  F.  Goodridge. 
Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  for  sale  at  Doxey's,  691  Market 
street. 

"The  Four-footed  Lovers,"  by  Frank  Albertson,  is  a  series  of  stories 
for  the  little  folks  about  animals.  In  England  these  "  Nature-stories  " 
have  become  very  popular  through  the  efforts  of  Jeffreys  and  Moles- 
worth.  In  America  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  first  essayed  them.  Mr. 
Albertson,  aided  by  Miss  Humphrey,  the  artist,  has  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing a  very  good  specimen  of  this  style.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard. 
Boston  ;  for  sale  at  Doxey's,  691  Market  Street. 


Mr.  Thomas  Tennent,  of  this  city,  has  just  issued  his  eighteenth  an- 
nual "  Nautical  Almanac,"  for  1882.  It  is  considerably  enlarged,  many 
new  features  having  been  introduced,  notably  all  the  port  laws,  which 
will  save  much  reference  to  law-books  ;  also,  the  life-saving  service  di- 
rectory, act  of  Congress  relative  to  beacons  and  buoys  along  the  coast, 
and  many  other  valuable  additions.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Tennent's  alma- 
nac far  exceeds  in  sale  throughout  the  United  States  that  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, speaks  sufficiently  for  its  worth.  For  sale  by  Thomas  Ten- 
nent, 18  Market  Street ;  price,  $1. 


The  latest  numbers  of  "Appleton's  Home  Books"  are  "Home 
Amusements,"  by  M.  E.  W.  S,,  and  "  Home  Decoration,"  by  Jmet 
E.  Runtz-Rees.  The  first  furnishes  a  fund  of  games,  pastimes,  and 
amusements  for  winter  evenings,  almost  all  new  and  ingenious.  The 
latter  is  a  well-written  work  on  beautifying  a  house.  It  is  written  on  the 
text  of  "  Harmony  and  Simplicity,"  and  "  The  useful  shall  underlie  the 
ornamental."  It  fully  carries  out  its  fore-words.  The  designs  are 
many  and  tasteful.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co..  New  York  ;  for 
sale  by  James  White  &  Co.,  23  Dupont  Street. 

Gustave  Dore's  illustrated  edition  of  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost" 
makes  its  reappearance  in  a  new  and  attractive  garb.  Dore  is  the  only 
artist  who  has  ever  been  able  to  attain  the  grandeur  and  dignity  re- 
quired in  such  lofty  themes.  He  seems  to  thoroughly  grasp  the  mean- 
ing of  his  subject,  and  then,  with  his  subtle  power,  immediately  gives 
expression  to  his  conception.  His  forthcoming  edition  of  Shakespeare, 
for  which,  it  is  said,  a  New  York  publisher  offered  a  fabulous  sum, 
has  already  cost  him  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  plates  and  essays  rela- 
tive to  the  dramas.  In  this  edition  of  Milton's  masterpiece  he  has  well 
realized  the  various  scenes  of  celestial  and  abysmal  grandeur,  and  the 
volume  alone  would  have  given  him  an  undying  fame.  Published  by 
Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin  &Co.,  London;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's;  price, 
in  cloth,  $6 ;  in  morocco,  $10. 

"  The  Verbalist,"  a  manual  which  discusses  the  right  and  the  wrong 
use  of  words,  by  Alfred  Ayres,  ought  to  have  received  the  same  care  and 
attention  from  the  publisher  which  the  author  has  given  it.  But  while  the 
matter  redounds  much  to  the  credit  of  "  The  Orthoepist,"  its  manner 
of  publication  is  seriously  at  fault.  A  book  of  this  kind,  to  be  useful 
for  reference,  should  have  running  head-lines,  giving  the  subject  of  each 
page,  as  in  a  dictionary.  This  has  been  neglected.  A  rubric  title 
adds  to  the  attractions  of  a  volume,  but  the  printer  should  always  see  to 
it  that  the  rubricated  lines  are  in  register.  Mr.  Ayres  has  employed  all 
of  the  most  valuable  standard  works  in  the  making  up  of  tliis  volume, 
and  has  succeeded  in  writing  a  book  which  will  be  of  itself  an  authority 
in  the  matter  of  "  good  English."  Published  by  D.  Appkton  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  for  sale  by  James  White  &  Co.,  23  Dupont  Street. 

The  December  number  of  the  Eclectic  has  the  following  interesting 
table  of  contents  :  "  Four  Centuries  of  English  Letters.''  by  Sir  Henry 
Taylor;  "  Life  in  Mediaeval  Venice,"  by  J.  Theodore  Bern  ;  "Notable 
Assassinations  ";"  Hints  to  Dyspeptics  "  ;  "Fiction,  Fair  and  Foul," 
by  John  Ruskin  ;  "To  a  Rose,"  (poem,)  by  Henry  S.  Leigh;  "The 
Jewish  Question,"  by  Goldwin   Smith  ;  and  "  The  Victim  of  a  Virtue," 

by  James  Payn. The  London  Quarterly  is  an  unusually  interesting 

number.  It  contains  papers  on  "  The  New  Testament  Revision," 
"Dean     Stanley's    Christian     Institutions."    "The    Development  of 

Electric  Lighting,"  and  "Ancient  and   Modern  Luxury.'' E.  A. 

Burke,  manager  of  the  New  Orleans  Democrat,  announces  the  con- 
solidation   of  that    paper  with    the    Times.     The   two    will    in    future 

be    known    as    the    Times -Democrat. The    new    biography    of 

Cardinal  Newman  will  contain  a  reproduction  of  an  early  por- 
trait of  the  great  theologian— a  copy  of  a  pencil  sketch,  believed 
to  be  unique,  taken  at  Oxford  at  about  the  date  of  his  famous 
"Tract  XC." Mr.  Austin  Dobson  is  preparing  a  volume  of  selec- 
tions from  the  British  essayists,  neglecting  the  merely  literary  papers, 
and  seeking  to  gather  together  those  describing  manners,  and  customs, 
and  social  characteristics.     It  will  appear  in  Appleton's  new  "  Classic 

Series."    The  volume   will  have    a   frontispiece. Mr.    Aldrich'S 

stones  have  been  republished  in  French  and  German  as  fast  as  they  ap- 
peared in  book  form,  and  most  of  them  have  been  translated  into  Dan- 
ish, Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  Russian  as  well.  The  sixteenth  edi- 
tion of  his  "  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy  "  is  now  in  press,  and  the  book  is  ill 
constant  demand. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


A    MAIDEN'S   WILES. 


The  Romantic  Story  of  an  Hungarian  Soldier. 


We  were  seated  around  the  huge  bivouac  fire  of  the  coun- 
try guard,  in  the  little  birch  forest  near  Toulava.  The  last 
sounds  of  a  tempest  of  snow  and  wind  reminded  us  of  what 
its  savage  fury  had  been,  and  a  few  snow-flakes  still  fluttered 
downward,  like  silver  butterflies,  into  the  flames  which  de- 
voured them. 

"Tell  us  a  story,"'  said  I,  addressing  the  sergeant ;  "  I  un- 
derstand that  you  relate  pretty  good  tales." 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  about  the  Hungarian  war?    At  that  time 

my  regiment  was  on  the  march " 

"Give   us  something  of  your  own  history,"  I  suggested. 
"  Yes  ;  of  the  lady  of  Lavale,"  added  another  ;  "  Catha- 
rine." 

"  Where  did  I  see  her  the  first  time?1'  musingly  began 
the  sergeant.  "  Ah,  yes,  I  remember  ;  she  had  been  gath- 
ering nuts  in  the  woods  near  Toulava,  and  had  run  a  long 
thorn  into  her  foot.  As  I  saw  the  pretty  girl  sitting  there, 
crying,  I  was  moved  to  pit}',  and  stopped  to  inquire  what 
was  the  matter.  She  was  too  much  occupied  in  trying  to 
draw  out  the  thorn  to  answer  me,  and  with  each  effort  sobbed 
the  harder. 

"  '  Wait,7  said  I,  sitting  down  beside  her  ;  '  let  me  do  it.' 
"She  stopped  crying,  and  gave  up  her  foot  with  a  good 
grace.  I  had  it  out  in  a  twinkling.  She  hissed  between  her 
teeth  as  I  drew  it ;  then  pulling  the  kerchief  she  was  wear- 
ing on  her  head  down  over  her  forehead,  scampered  off, 
without  so  much  as  thanking  me.  After  that,  when  she  saw 
me  coming  she  fled  as  though  I  was  a  monster.  One  day, 
however,  as  I  was  returning  from  town,  and  walking  at  the 
side  of  my  horse,  who  had  a  heavy  load  to  pull,  there  she 
was  behind  a  hedge.  As  soon  as  she  knew  that  I  had  per- 
ceived her,  she  dived  down.  I  can  see  her  bright  eyes  now, 
shining  like  a  kitten's  through  the  leafy  screen. 

"  '  Why  do  you  hide  yourself,  Katie  ?  And  what  makes 
you  run  away  so,  every  time? '    And  I  halted  my  horse. 

"  She  reappeared  now,  covering  her  face  with  her  arm,  and 
laughing  right  merrily,  the  rogue.  Ah  !  that  darling  mouth 
with  its  teeth  of  white  coral. 

"'Are  you  from  the  fair,  now,  Balaban?'  she  asked,  with 
a  timid  little  air. 

"  I  replied  affirmatively. 
" ' If  I  could  go  about  like  you,  I  would  go  to  the  fair,  too. 
I  would  visit  every  city,  Kolomea  first,  and  the  Black  Sea.  I: 
it  true  that  two  and  three  houses  are  put  above  another  in 
the  city,  and  that  the  nobles  are  carried  about  in  boxes  with 
four  wheels  ? ' 

"  I  explained  it  all  to  her,  and  she  asked  ever  so  many 
more  funny  questions.  Her  drollery  made  me  laugh,  whicn 
embarrassed  her,  and  she  again  ran  away.  The  next  Sun- 
day I  met  Catharine  at  church.  As  the  crowd  was  slowly 
moving  out,  after  mass,  there  was  an  unusual  press  about 
the  font,  which,  by  dint  of  free  elbowing,  I  succeeded  in 
at  last  reaching,  and,  making  a  dish  of  my  hand,  brought 
some  holy  water  to  the  pretty  Catharine,  who  smiled,  dipped 
her  fingers,  crossed  herself,  sprinkled  me — the  little  jade — 
and  then  ran  away.  From  that  time  forth  I  was  unable  to 
drive  her  out  of  my  mind,  studying  how  I  might  find  oppor- 
tunities for  meeting  her  without  purposely  seeming.  A  love 
story,  like  so  many  others. 

"  One  day  I  was  called  upon  to  perform  some  labor  at 
the  chateau,  and  presently  Catharine  came  near  me  to  at- 
tend to  a  duty,  whereupon  the  count,  in  dressing-gown,  and 
smoking  a  chibotik,  appeared  at  the  window. 

" '  The  chateau  is  no  place  for  a  pretty  girl  like  you,'  I  said, 
almost  hotly,  '  why  do  you  come?' 

" '  What  can  that  be  to  you?5  she  returned,  with  an  as- 
sumedly  careless  air. 

" '  What,  indeed  !  The  devil  is  continually  at  the  door, 
and  I  mourn  for  every  soul  the  good  God  loses.5 

"  '  But  I  am  a  poor  girl,  and  I  must  live.  What  pleases 
other  women,  pleases  me  also.  Here  I  can  earn  nice  clothes, 
a  new  silk  handkerchief,  a  coral  necklace,  perhaps  a  pelisse? 
"  The  very  next  day  I  began  to  lay  up  my  earnings  in  anti- 
cipation of  Twelfth  Night,  which  I  had  determined  on  cele- 
brating by  a  little  masquerade.  Donning  at  an  early  hour 
my  costume  of  a  Moorish  king,  consisting  of  an  immense 
red  altar-cloth,  lent  me  by  the  sexton,  and  a  high,  pointed 
gilt-paper  crown,  I  started  forth  with  my  comrades,  Ivan 
Stepnonk  and  Pazorek,  who  represented  two  kings, 
while  my  cousin,  Yousef,  acting  as  page,  bore  the  presents 
in  a  little  casket.  As  we  approached  Catherine's  dwelling, 
Pazorek  preceded,  carrying  a  pole  with  a  star  at  the  end, 
and  the  air  was  rent  with  our  shouts.  I  made  a  profound 
obeisance  to  Catherine,  bestowed  on  her  my  blessing,  de- 
livered the  harangue  which  I  had  committed  to  memory, 
and  beckoned  to  my  slave,  who  brought  the  casket,  from 
which  I  took  a  large,  handsome,  red  silk  handkerchief  and 
three  strings  of  magnificent  corals.  She  blushed  to  the 
roots  of  her  hair  as  I  presented  my  gifts,  and  clasped  her 
hands  on  her  knees  with  an  embarrassed  air,  devouring  the 
offerings  with  eager  eyes.  The  rest  were  very  gay,  and  cane 
for  Catherine  to  join  in  the  game.  For  the  first  time  I  feL  a 
.  strange  fluttering  at  my  heart.  To  my  eyes  the  world  vas 
clothed  with  an  altogether  different  aspect.  There  are  peo- 
ple who  lose  their  sight  during  the  night,  but  I  became  blind 
in  broad  daylight,  while  at  night  I  found  my  eyes  again. 
The  world  that  I  saw  was  not  that  whichencompassed  us, 
and  I  beheld  strange  visions  in  the  fields,  the  woods,  the 
air,  and  in  the  water,  such  as  no  one  else  beheld ;  I  heard 
what  no  other  being  heard,  and  I  felt — ah  !  many  a  year  has 
passed  since  that,  and  still  I  am  unable  to  find  words  that 
will  express  what  I  then  felt.  The  day  succeeding  my  mas- 
querading visit,  I  met  Catherine  on  the  road. 

ft  *  Oh  ! '  cried  the  saucy  girL  '  the  Moor  has  been  wished ! ' 
"  I  ran  after  her,  but  she  escaped  me  that  time.  vVe  saw 
each  other  often  now,  and'  had  long  conversations  together. 
She  was  always  industrious  and  gay — singing  vhile  she 
worked.  Rather  tall  than  otherwise,  yet  she  was  graceful, 
and  danced  like  a  sylph.  Her  hair  w-as  browr,  her  eyes 
blue  ;  such  sweet  eyes,  with  a  startled  look  in  tnem,  like  a 
fawn's.  There  was  something  about  her  head — how  shall  1 
express  it?  A  marble  woman,  a  goddess  in  the  chateau 
park,  had  the  same  head.    Ah  !   she  ,was  a  Uvely,  sunny- 


tempered  maiden  ;  sparkling  as  the  waters  of  Czernahora  in 
the  summer  time.  She  seemed  like  a  child,  or  a  little  bird 
that  I  would  take  from  its  nest  to  rear. 

The  winter  passed,  and  spring  approached.  I  had  noticed 
for  some  time  that  Catherine  did  not  appear  the  same  ; 
she  took  on  a  somewhat  haughty  tone.  One  evening,  I  led 
my  horses  to  water,  down  there  by  the  wells.  She  did  not 
come  for  a  long  while — the  first  time  she  had  so  delayed. 
But  at  last  I  saw  her  crossing  the  meadow,  balancing  the 
pitchers  suspended  on  a  pole  across  her  shoulders,  and  sing- 
ing a  frivolous  song.  She  caroled  in  a  pure  voice,  and  trilled 
like  a  lark.  I  kissed  her,  and  spoke  to  her  with  no  bitter- 
ness ;  but  she  had  not  a  good  word  for  me,  and  hastened  to 
fill  her  pitchers.  I  handed  them  to  her,  but  after  hanging 
them  on  the  pole,  she  took  them  off  again,  setting  them  on 
the  ground,  and  exclaimed  impetuously,  while  playing  with 
her  feet  in  the  water  : 

"  '  Bah  !  I  might  as  well  tell  you.  The  Count  is  paying 
court  to  me.' 

"  I  felt  myself  growing  pale. 

" '  He  called  me  his  little  Katie,  and  has  already  kissed 
me  once.' 

"  Anger  possessed  me,  and  I  would  have  liked  to  strike 
her. 

" '  He  promises  me  handsome  dresses,  precious  stones, 
and  a  carriage  with  four  horses.     I  can  live  like  a  princess 
if  1  will  ;  but  I  don't  wish  to.7 
"  (  Look  at  me,'  I  said. 

"  She  obeyed,  but  with  a  cold,  startled,  and  uncertain 
glance. 

"'  I  don't  want  him,'  she  cried  ;  che  knows  it,  and  reven- 
ges himself  for  it.  My  father  can  no  longer  please  him,  and 
he  will  end  by  withdrawing  the  lease,  and  driving  us  out  of 
the  village  like  beggars  or  robbers.' 

"  '  He  has  no  right  to  do  it,'  I  returned.  (  Don't  lose  cour- 
age. Have  no  fear,  my  darling,  my  dear  little  love.  Be 
firm,  and  steadfastly  faithful.  Tell  me — will  you  love  me 
always  ? ' 

"  Then  she  burst  into  tears,  and  sobbed  so  passionately 
that  my  heart  was  rent  with  pity. 

" '  Do  you  see  the  lark  ? '  said  she,  sadly.  '  She  is  soaring 
up  to  heaven.     Alas  !   if  I  could  only  follow  her.' 

"  '  I  beg  of  you,  my  little  Katie,  not  to  say  that.  Stay  with 
me.' 

"Catherine  was  contemplating  her  image  in  the  water. 
How  beautiful  she  was  at  that  moment  ! 

"  '  Will  you  be  faithful  to  me  ? '  I  asked,  as  a  terrible  fear 
of  losing  her  took  possession  of  me. 

"  '  I  will  not  abandon  you,'  she  cried,  throwing  her  arms 
around  my  neck.  'I  don't  want  him.  We  suit  each  other 
better,  don't  we,  Balaban  ? ' 

"  I  bowed  in  assent,  and  led  my  horses  away  without  being 
able  to  utter  a  word  more.  I  saw  her  again  a  few  days  after- 
ward at  her  father's  house.  He  was  absent — compelled  to 
do  labor  for  the  count.  I  held  her  in  my  arms,  and  she 
kissed  me  until  my  lips  almost  bled.  My  emotions  were 
choking  me,  so  that  I  could  -not  speak.  She  gently  parted 
the  hair  on  my  forehead,  and  tried  to  smile.  I  remained 
silent,  however,  and  she  moved  away  petulantly. 

"'Take  care!'  she  cried,  her  eyes  snapping  wrathfully, 
'  not  to  make  me  angry  with  you.' 
"  c  Catherine,  think  of  the  future.' 

"  l  It  is  just  what  I  do  think  about,  Balaban.  Life  is  short 
here  below  ;  above,  we  shall  have  plenty  of  time  before  us." 
"  I  stayed  until  her  father  came,  with  whom  I  exchanged 
a  few  polite  words  of  greeting;  then  I  went  out,  accompa- 
nied, for  several  yards,  by  Catherine.  Presently  I  acceler- 
ated my  pace,  leaving  her  far  behind.  All  this  happened 
bng  before  1848.  Servitude  and  forced  labor  still  existed, 
aod  the  peasants  suffered  greatly  from  the  caprices  of  the 
nobles.  It  chanced  once  that  I  was  charged  with  the  trans- 
portation of  a  load  of  salt,  the  trip  necessarily  taking  me 
several  days.  It  was  contrary  to  the  imperial  patent,  which 
fcrbade  the  nobles  to  thus  use  us.  I  was  not  ignorant  of 
it,  although  I  submitted,  and  there  I  was  wrong  ;  for  it  was 
the  origin  of  all  my  woes.  When  I  returned,  I  was  over- 
burdened with  work,  and  Catherine  avoided  meeting  me.  At 
last,  chance  put  us  face  to  face  at  church.  She  had  on  a 
silk  kerchief,  a  triple  row  of  corals  around  her  neck,  and  a 
new  fur. 

"'Here  is  finery!'  I  exclaimed.  'Where  is  my  necker- 
chief, now  ?' 

"  '  Hunt  for  it,'  she  exclaimed,  half-angrily. 
"  I  looked  at  her  indignantly. 

" '  Would  you  dare  to  touch  me  ! '  she  cried,  in  a  passion. 
" '  Oh,  no,'  I  replied.  '  Go  to  the  devil !' 
"  Not  many  weeks  thereafter  I  met  an  old  woman  gathering 
herbs  in  the  woods,  whither  I  had  gone  to  fell  some  trees. 
From  her  I  learned  that  Catherine  was  at  the  chateau,  wore 
magnificent  dresses,  ate  out  of  silver  dishes,  rode  horse- 
back, was  learning  to  read  and  write,  and  taking  lessons  in 
French  and  music,  while  she  indulged  her  love  of  domi- 
nation by  having  the  people  wantonly  whipped.  I  came  across 
poor  Kolauko  one  day,  who  wras  dragging  himself  along  in 
the  snow  like  a  wounded  dog.  She  had  caused  him  to  be 
flogged  because  he  did  not  salute  her  as  deferentially  as  she 
expected.  -I  began  to  thirst  for  knowledge  myself,  and  the 
village  teacher  gave  me  lessons  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  for  which  I  offered  him,  by  way  of  compensation, 
a  plump  chicken,  a  goose,  or  contraband  tobacco  from  Szi- 
geth.  I  read  everything  I  could  get  hold  of — I  was  fairly  a 
gormandizer  of  literature.  Whatever  petitions  the  peasants 
wanted  to  present  at  the  mayor's,  they  knew  I  was  quite 
ready  and  even  anxious  to  serve  them  in  that  way,  and  I  lost 
no  opportunity  of  inciting  them  to  revolt  against  the  nobles 
and  the  Poles  ;  moreover,  I  derived  supreme  pleasure  in 
thrashing  the  chateau  Cossacks  whenever  I  encountered 
them.  Finally,  it  chanced  that  I  met  madame  on  the  road  ; 
her  carriage  was  stuck  in  the  mud,  while  the  driver  was  use- 
lessly beating  the  horses.  When  she  perceived  me,  she 
shrank  into  a  corner,  and  I  saw  that  she  was  trembling.  I 
simply  looked  at  her  without  saying  a  word.  I  lifted  upthe  rear 
part  of  the  carriage  and  pushed  on  the  wheel ;  then  seizing 
the  whip  from  the  driver,  I  gave  him  two  or  three  good 
lashes  for  having  driven  so  miserably.  From  that  day  she 
had  no  repose,  as  I  afterwards  ascertained,  until  she  got  me 
conscripted.  At  that  time  the  nobles  furnished  the  recruits 
for  the  army.  So  I  was  seized  and  dragged  into  a  wooden 
picketed  enclosure,  where  they  stripped  me.     I  was  exam- 


ined by  the  physician,  and  then  booked.  My  mother  knelt  at 
their  feet,  begging  for  mercy  ;  my  father,  also,  was  bathed  in 
tears — while  she,  she  was  up-stairs,  and  saw  me,  with  a  dry 
eye,  standing  up  in  my  misery  there  in  her  yard.  I  wept 
with  rage,  but  it  did  no  good  ;  they  swore  me  in,  and  put  a 
military  cap  on  my  head.  We  were  sent  first  to  Kolomea, 
to  leam  the  exercise  of  arms.  As  soon  as  I  knew  how  to 
handle  a  gun  I  had  but  one  desire — that  of  being  in  a  bat- 
tle. A  year  passed,  when  one  fine  morning  we  had  to  pack 
our  haversacks  and  be  off  to  Hungary;  from  there  to 
Bohemia ;  thence  to  Styria.  We  had  nothing  to 
complain  of  in  the  way  of  our  treatment  all  this 
time  ;  we  were  simply  required  to  do  our  duty,  and 
we  all  began  to  like  it,  so  that  when  they  went  home  on  a 
furlough  the  soldiers  wept,  for  they  would  be  subjected  again 
to  forced  labor.  When  the  time  came  for  distributing 
furloughs,  no  one  responded  to  the  call  but  myself.  I  don't 
know  what  possessed  me  ;  everybody  looked  amazed  when  I 
stepped  out  of  the  ranks.  I  found  my  fathers  hair  white  as 
snow  when  I  returned  to  the  village.  How  his  hand  trembled 
in  my  grasp  !  My  mother  gave  a  little  scream,  then  laughed 
and  cried  at  the  same  time  ;  the  neighbors  came  in,  and 
talked  about  everybody  but  her.  I  dared  ask  no  questions, 
but  I  imagined  all  sorts  of  untoward  things  from  this  silence. 
The  Sunday  following  High  Mass,T  happened  to  raise  my 
eyes  up  to  the  choir,  and  there  sat  Catherine,  in  elegant  toi- 
let. She  was  more  beautiful  now  even  than  formerly,  but 
pale,  tired  out,  and  sickly-looking,  with  dark  circles  around 
her  eyes.  I  asked  a  young  man,  a  stranger  to  me,  who  that 
handsome  lady  was.  He  stared  blankly,  but  finally  man- 
aged to  reply  ; 

" e  She  is  the  lady  of  the  chateau — the  Countess  of  La- 
vale/ 

"  It  was  a  fact ;  the  count  had  married  her  in  regular  form, 
and,  by  my  faith,  he  was  right.  I  went  to  work  in  another 
village,  for  I  was  liable  to  meet  her  at  any  time.  Was  it  not 
all  over  between  us  ?  I  was  home  on  a  furlough  again  in 
February  of  '46,  the  year  our  country  suffered  so  much  from 
the  Polish  revolution.  We  had  been  in  a  disturbed  state  for 
a  long  time,  and  one  day  when  the  peasants  met  at  the  inn, 
the  Count  of  Lavale  came  down — the  same  who  had  mar- 
ried my  Catherine.  He  was  accompanied  by  some  Poles, 
and  presently  asked  us  what  side  we  were  on  ;  if  for  the  no- 
bles, he  would  furnish  us  with  carbines,  and  march  at  our 
head  himself. 

" '  There  is  no  traitor  here,'  I  replied,  in  a  harsh  tone ; '  we 
remain  faithful  to  God  and  the  Emperor.' 

"  I  had  barely  finished,  when  the  Poles  advanced  on  us.  I 
received  several  ounces  of  lead  in  my  body,  another  a  ball  in 
his  foot. 

"  '  Courage,  courage,  comrades  ! '  I  cried  ;  '  we  will  charge 
upon  the  Poles,  tear  them  from  their  sleds,  and  make  them 
all  prisoners.  A  single  one  among  you  who  resists  my  com- 
mands will  get  a  stunning  blow  from  me,  though  there  should 
be  no  other  wounded  ones.' 

"A  discharge  of  musketry  was  heard  coming  from 
behind  the  inn.  I  hastened  there  at  once,  but 
when  I  arrived,  found  it  had  terminated.  A  noble- 
man named  Brobroski  was  lying  bleeding  in  the 
snow.  The  Count  de  Lavale  was  standing  in  the  midst  of 
some  peasants,  who  were  giving  him  cuts  right  and  left. 
The  blood  was  streaming  down  his  face,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  me  they  would  have  killed  him.  I  confess  I  re- 
gretted they  had  not  finished  him  before  I  reached  the  spot, 
but,  as  I  was  once  there,  I  could  not  permit  it ;  it  would  have 
been  an  ugly  stain  upon  our  cause.  We  bound  him  hand 
and  foot,  like  the  rest,  threw  them  all  on  their  sledges,  then 
transported  the  whole  gang  to  the  mayor's,  at  Kolomea.  I 
delivered  up  twenty-one  .prisoners,  besides  their  money, 
watches  and  jewelry.  Ah!  what  souvenirs  !  It  was  the  war 
of  the  poor  against  their  oppressors,  but  order  and  discipline 
everywhere  maintained.  Every  public  place  was  guarded, 
while,  at  the  mayor's,  peasants  would  enter  with  their  smock 
frocks  full  of  holes,  and  draw  thousand-thaler  notes  from 
their  pockets,  which  they  faithfully  deposited.  No  matter 
how  they  might  be  suffering  from  gunshot  wounds,  they 
nobly  restrained  themselves  while  disarming  the  nobles. 
The  count  was  imprisoned  in  a  fortress,  and  released  with 
the  other  prisoners  in  184S,  which  was  about  the  time  I  took 
service  again." 

He  ceased  ;  the  silence  was  complete.  Presently,  in  the 
distance  was  heard  the  faint,  plaintive  tinkling  of  a  bell. 
The  sergeant  rose,  and  taking  up  his  gun,  said  : 

"  Well,  my  friends,  we  must  perform  our  duty." 

The  melancholy  tinkle  sounded  much  nearer,  now  ;  the 
crack  of  the  driver's  whip  and  the  whinneying  of  the  horses 
were  heard. 

"  Halt  ! "  shouted  the  sentinel. 

"Halt!"  echoed  the  rest,  hastening  toward  the  sledge, 
which  stopped.  Putting  aside  the  bearskins,  a  woman,  clad 
in  a  rich  pelisse,  stood  up,  and  when  she  lifted  the  veil  above 
her  hood  I  perceived  that  she  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  but 
frightfully  pale.  Her  blue  eyes  flashed,  and  her  brows  con- 
tracted. 

"What  do  you  wish  with  me?"  she  cried,  in  a  voice  half 
stifled  with  rage. 

"  Passport ! " 

"  I  haven't  it." 

"Papers  for  identification  !" 

"  I  haven't  them." 

"  Then  I  arrest  you  ! "  Mrak  said,  seizing  the  horses  by 
the  bridles. 

At  this  juncture  Balaban  came  up,  with  the  gun  over  his 
shoulder.  He  glanced  at  the  occupant  of  the  sledge,  and 
drew  Mrak  aside. 

"  Let  her  go,"  he  said. 

"  Without  a  passport  !     What  for  ?  " 

"  I  know  her ;  let  her  go  ; "  and  he  slowly  retraced  his 
steps  toward  the  fire. 

"Go  !"  said  the  sentinel,  with  a  sneer. 

The  lady  sank  back  among  her  furs  ;  the  driver  cracked 
his  whip,  and  tbe  sledge  flew  over  the  snow. 

"  Who  was  it  ?  "  I  asked  in  a  whisper  of  my  neighbor. 

"  Catherine." 

The  musical  jingle  of  the  bells  came  back  to  us  on  the 
wind,  more  and  more  faintly.  Balaban  stood  like  a  statue, 
his  face  turned  toward  the  disappearing  sled  with  the  fixed 
gaze  of  one  who  beholds  a  vision. — Adapted  for  the  Argo* 
nautfrom  the  Fiench^  by  Haitie  N.  Clark. 
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that  scoundrelism  can  invent,  thought  less  of  in  the  main  by 
his  fellow-citizens?  And  if  he  is  not  to  be  thought  less  of, 
why  should  he  not  sell  his  vote  ? 
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SA  TURD  A  Y,  DECEMBER  24,  1881. 


A  new  Board  of  Supervisors  has  assumed  control  of  our 
municipal  affairs.  It  is  substantially  Republican  in  its  com- 
position'. It  was  elected  by  the  best  and  most  conservative 
citizens  of  the  community,  and  was  their  almost  unanimous 
choice.  In  fact,  the  support  of  the  so-called  Democratic 
ticket  was  made  up,  in  the  main,  of  the  worst  elements  of  our 
heterogeneous  society.  Roughs  from  the  Barbary  Coast ; 
the  criminal  classes  solid,  with  those  white  adventurers  who 
drop  down  in  our  midst  from  time  to  time,  skirmish  for  an 
irregular  living  a  year  or  two,  and  then  drift  away  to  the  in- 
terior, or  out  of  the  country.  In  a  word,  the  sand-lot.  It  is 
the  absolute  truth  that,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  entire 
honest  and  decent  mass  of  our  permanent  residents,  on  elec- 
tion day,  cast-their  votes  for  the  members  of  the  recently  in- 
ducted city  government.  From  officers  so  placed  at  the 
head  of  our  affairs,  much  is,  and  by  right  ought  to  be,  ex- 
pected. And  if  we  do  not  have  an  entirely  satisfactory  ad- 
ministration of  the  city's  business  for  the  next  two  years,  the 
defect  must  be  looked  for  not  in  individuals,  but  in  the  com- 
munity itself,  and  in  the  system  .by  which  it  selects  and  con- 
trols its  trustees.  At  the  very  outset  we  propose  to  warn  the 
public  not  to  expect  this  board  to  be  any  better  than  former 
boards,  for  the  thing  is  innately  impossible.  Our  citizens 
can  not  have  and  will  not  get  any  better  government 
from  it  than  they  have  had  from  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore. The  system  is  at  fault.  It  has  produced  its  bad  re- 
sults all  the  time,  and  will  continue  to  produce  them  so  long 
as  followed.  No  community  has  the  right  to  expect  that  its 
affairs  will  be  managed  most  economically  and  honestly  by 
those  who  have  the  least  interest  in  its  welfare.  We  remember 
years  ago,  when  Sam  Brannan  was  our  wealthiest  citizen  and 
largest  property-owner,  there  was  some  "  city  front  exten- 
sion," a  "  bulkhead,"  or  other  swindle  pending,  and  Sam 
called  a  mass-meeting  down  about  the  old  Russ  House,  and 
harrangued  it  in  thunder  tones.  And  in  support  of  his  right 
to  be  heard  in  defense  of  the  city,  then,  as  usual,  about  to  be 
robbed,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Who  owned  Rome  when  Rome 
howled  ?  We  own  this  town,  and  when  they  rob  it,  they 
rob  us  ! "  He  carried  his  point,  and  defeated  the  scheme. 
And  so  we  say  now,  the  owners  of  Rome  must  protect 
her.  We  shall  not  have  a  satisfactory  government,  we  re- 
peat, no  matter  what  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  until 
those  who  own  the  city,  those  who  have  the  largest 
stake  in  it,  take  the  offices  themselves.  How  does  San 
Francisco  set  about  to  accomplish  municipal  reform?  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  absurd.  It  is 
claimed  by  many,  and  believed  by  some,  that  the  last  Re- 
publican Municipal  Convention  was  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  We  trust  and  hope  it  was;  but  we  do 
not  feel  sure  of  anything  any  longer.  We  know  how 
things  look  from  the  outside,  and  we  only  refer  to  gen- 
eral rules.  Ordinarily  it  is  as  we  state  it.  After  being 
systematically  robbed  by  one  set  of  needy  scallawags 
for  two  years,  the  entire  community  agreeing  with  one  voice 
that  it  has  been  the  worst  government  we  have  ever  had,  the 
very  identical  gang  of  political  wire-pullers  who  selected  the 
out-going  scoundrels  are  formally  and  solemnly  authorized 
to  form  themselves  into  nominating  conventions  to  select  a 
fresh  set  to  succeed  those  who  are  supposed  to  retire  in  dis- 
grace. But  do  they  retire  in  disgrace  ?  Is  a  supervisor  who 
la  reputed  to  have  sold  his  vote  to  every  swindling  scheme 


For  a  great  number  of  years — we  shall  not  say  precisely 
how  many — it  has  been  a  fact  of  common  notoriety  that 
each  Board  of  Supervisors  has  been  ruled  by  a  corrupt  ring, 
who  have  banded   together  for  the  purpose  of  blackmailing 
every  honest  measure,  and  of  selling  their  votes  to  every  dis- 
honest one.    And  the  number  of  this  ring  has,  in  a  most  sin- 
gular manner,  coincided  each  year  precisely  with  the  number 
necessary  to  pass  an  ordinance — neither  one  more  nor  one 
less.  When  we  have  had  honest  mayors — which  has  been  our 
occasional  good  fortune — and  the  number  of  votes  necessary 
to  pass  a  measure  over  his  veto  was  nine,  the  ring  has  inva- 
riably contained  nine.     In   such  years  it  has  always  been 
popularly  believed  that  we  had  three  honest  men  in  the 
board.     But  in  those  years  when  the  mayor  has  been  a  man 
of  easy  virtue,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  and  wholly  un- 
accountable increase  in  supervisorial  integrity.  In  such  case, 
seven  being  enough  to  pass  an  ordinance,  to  enlarge  the  ring 
beyond  that  would  be  to  decrease  dividends  to  that  extent. 
In   such  years  there  always  turns   up,  in  some  mysterious 
manner,  five  men  of  principle,  except  when,  by  reason  of 
special  statutes,  eight  votes  are  required  by  the  ring,  when  it 
is  always  somehow  enlarged  at  the  expense  of   the  honest 
five,  who  suddenly  lose  a  member  for  the  occasion.     What 
would  be  the  result  if  the  law  required  ten,  or  even  eleven 
out  of  the  twelve  supervisors   to  concur  in  passing  an  ordi- 
nance ?     How  would  it  be  if  the  vote  was  necessarily  unani- 
mous ?     Let  each  person  answer  the  question  in  his  own 
way.  We  do  not  know,  but  we  have  our  suspicions.  But  why 
should  not  supervisors  form  rings  ?      What  penalty  does  the 
community  inflict  upon  corrupt  functionaries  ?      We  have 
never  heard  of  any.   We  have  now  in  recollection  former  su- 
pervisors— several,  whom  we  shall  neither  name  nor  hint  at. 
It  is  not  our  duty  to  act  the  part  of  public  prosecutor.  But  we 
know  of  ex-supervisors  who  have  gone  into  the  board  from 
their  counters  as  merchants,  and  from  their  offices  as  profes- 
sional men,  have  joined  the  ring,  and  are  reputed  to  have 
sold  themselves  every  day,  and  ten  times  a  day,  for  money. 
We  know  of  a  merchant,  who  is  to  be  seen  every  day  in  the 
streets,  walking  up  and  down  with  other  merchants   on  the 
most  familiar  terms.     That  merchant  served  a  term  in  the 
board.    What  he  did  we  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  the  universal 
opinion  of  all  who  have  an  opinion  that  during  that  term  he 
added  to  the  capital  of  his  business  many  thousand  dollars, 
the  earnings  of  official  corruption.     And  the  merchants  who 
are  to  be   seen  walking  and  talking  with  him  believed  it 
without  question.     Each  one  of  our  readers  will  know  who 
we  mean  just  as  well  as  if  we  named  him  ;  so  we  don't  name 
him.     But  it  is  not  merely  one  we  have  in  our  view,  but 
many.     The  honest  merchants  and  honest  professional  gen- 
tlemen who  have  served  the  city — and  there  have  been  a 
few — will  not,  nor  will  their  friends,  think  they  are  aimed  a:  in 
this  article.     The  worst  feature  of  the  business  lies  in  the 
very  fact  that  no  mistake  is  made  in  that  direction.     Every 
one  knows  perfectly  well  who  are  the  numerous  rogues  and 
who  are  the  honest  few.     And  they  treat  them  all  alike,  so 
far  as  their  outward  deportment  is  concerned.     We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  they  feel  toward  them  the  same.     This 
we  do  not  believe.     The  merchant  or  professional  man  who 
finds  himself  in  company  with  the  scoundrel  who  has  en- 
riched himself  by  corruption  simply  conceals  his  contempt 
and  detestation  out  of  deference  to  what  he  thinks  is  a  cus- 
tom of  the  community.     He  thinks  his  fellow-citizens  will 
not  sustain  him  in  speaking  his  mind  and  turning  his  back 
upon  the  man  he  despises. 


four  and  five ;  the  coming  two  years  will  make  an  apparently 
worse  showing.  Honesty  will  stand  at  3 — 12  in  the  board, 
and  the  number  will  not  fluctuate  to  speak  of.  There 
will  be  a  struggle  for  a  time  between  different  members  for 
places  in  the  ring.  It  will  be  the  same  as  twelve  candidates 
where  there  are  onlynine  places  to  fill.  The  nine  mostfriendly 
will  finally  agree  together  and  drive  out  the  others.  As 
superannuated  courtesans  are  said  to  take  refuge  in  religion, 
so  three  out  of  twelve  supervisors  will  endeavor  to  solace 
themselves  and  punish  their  enemies  by  contrasting  their 
own  integrity  with  the  corruption  of  their  colleagues,  and  the 
board  will  stand  nine  to  three.  Now  we  write  this  with  no 
knowledge  of  any  fact  to  justify  it,  save  the  system  by  which 
men  are  selected  for  office  in  this  city,  together  with  the  want 
of  backbone  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  their  treatment  of 
dishonest  office-holders.  This  is  what  our  fellow  citizens 
bargain  for  in  adopting  or  consenting  to  the  system  in  vogue 
here.  If  it  does  not  turn  out  as  we  predict,  we  shall  be  sur- 
prised as  well  as  gratified.  The  new  supervisors  have  it  in 
their  power  to  prove  us  to  be  false  prophets.  We  hope  they 
will  do  it,  but  we  do  not  believe  they  will.  If  they  do,  we 
will  retract  and  apologize. 


W.  A.  Stuart,  the  ex-County  Clerk  who  left  the  city  some- 
what steathily  just  before  his  term  of  office  expired,  has  re- 
turned, and  has  explained  to  various  interviewers  of  this  city 
the  cause  of  his  absence.     The  story  is  a  long  one,  covering 
enough  of  political  huckstering  and  dirty  work  to  fill  a  vol- 
ume, to  say  nothing  of  broken  promises  and  violated  statutes 
without  end.     But  from  any  guilt  the  ex-Clerk  quite  acquits 
himself  in  his  statement  made  to  the  reporters.     Mr.  Stuart 
we  gather,  was  ruined  by  a  misfortune,  and  not  because  of 
any  intentional  wrong  on  his  part.     In  order  to  obtain  his 
office  it  seems  that  he  was  obliged  to  come  under  even  more 
than  the  usual  number  and  weight  of  obligation  to  those 
public-spirited    gentlemen  composing  the  various  political 
firms  having  the  distribution  of  offices  and  honors  in  our  city. 
He  reminds  the  public  "that  the  political  campaign  of  1S79 
"  occurred  at  the  time  when  the  Workingmen's  Party  was 
"  flourishing,  and  there  was  an  unusual  number  of  politicians 
"  and  people  expecting  place,"  that "  the  contest  was  a  hot  one, 
"  and  when  the  election  was  over  he  found  that  he  had  prom- 
"  ised  more  places  than  the  law  provided  money  to  pay  for;" 
that    he    feared     such    a    clamor    from    supervisors,    city 
officials,  merchants,  politicians  and  others,  that  he  could  not 
resist  them,  and  so  he  proceeded  to  make  what  he  calls  "  ex- 
tra appointments."     But  as  we  gather  from  his  statement  to 
a  Chronicle  reporter,  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  still  would 
have  got  along  well  enough  but  for  the  most  unfortunate  and 
inopportune  absence  of  his  friend,  Mr.  David  McClure,  in 
June,  18S0.     It  seems  that  Mr.  McClure  not  only  went  away 
in  June,  but  (as  if  that  fact  was  not  sufficient  to  insure  the 
downfall  of  his  friend)  he  actually  stayed  away  till  Septem- 
ber.    It  was  Mr.  McClure's  summer  vacation  that  did  the 
business.     The   exact  details  of  the   dire   and   stupendous 
calamity  that  overwhelmed  Mr.  Stuart  during  those  three 
eventful  months  of  the  absence  of  his  friend  he  does  not  give 
us.     They  are  only  hinted  at  in  a  vague  and  cloudy  man- 
ner.    But  it  is  easily  seen  from  his  statement  that,  like  the 
wound  of  Mercutio,  though  it  was  not  as  deep  as  a  well 
nor  as  wide  as  a  church  door,  yet  it  was  enough.     It  is  per- 
haps sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  when  Mr.  McClure  re- 
turned in  September  the  fell  work  was  complete.     Whether 
that  gentleman  made  any  attempt  to  rescue  his  friend  from 
the  awful  consequences  of  his  untimely  absence,  Stuart  does 
not  tell  us.     Most  likely  the  case  was  already  hopeless,  and 
Mr.  McClure  was  obliged  to  work  on  in  silent  sorrow  at  the 
The  good  citizen,  who  is  thrown  I  inevitable  progress  of  calamities  which  he,  through  lapse  of 


in  company  with  such  a  man,  thinks  to  himself :  "  This  time,  was  powerless  to  control  or  avert.  When  we  reflect 
"  man  ought  to  be  whipped,  and  driven  out  of  the  city,  upon  the  gentle  susceptibilities  of  both  of  the  friends 
"  He  has  plundered  and  disgraced  the  community  in  which  :  in  this  unfortunate  affair — the  cause  and  the  conse- 
"  he  lives.  But  I  cannot  reform  the  world  ;  I  must  take  things  ,  quences,  the  wrecker  and  the  wrecked,  the  ruined  offi- 
"  as  I  find  them."  And  so,  reluctantly,  he  encourages  dishon-  ;  cial  and  the  gentleman  through  whose  excusable  inad- 
esty,  and  pays  his  proportion  of  the  premium  on  corruption,  vertence  that  official  has  been  ruined — we  turn  from 
How  many  of  our  readers  are  there  who  can  point  to  buiid-  j  the  touching  spectacle   with   mixed,  but,  upon   the  whole, 


ings  put  up  in  their  neighborhoods  out  of  some  division  of 
spoils  ?  Or  to  a  business  enlarged,  or  a  carriage  established 
from  the  same  corrupt  source  ?  And  if  the  reader  has  an 
instance  in  mind,  has  he  done  anything  to  vindicate  society  ? 
Has  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  delinquent  ?  And  if  he 
has  not,  what  right  has  he  to  expect  other  city  officials  will 
not  imitate  the  success  that  has  been  so  triumphant  ? 


To  return  to  the  subject  of  this  article — the  newly 
elected  city  government.  While  we  supported  the 
whole  ticket,  and  while  we  believed  the  men  upon  it  to  be 
good  as  the  system  is  likely  to  produce,  we  shall 
be  surprised  if  they  turn  out  any  better  than  those 
who  have  gone  before  them.  Judge  Blake  was  always  an 
honest  man.  He  will  not  now  change  his  life  methods.  But 
as  the  Consolidation  Act  requires  nine  votes  to  overcome  his 
veto,  the  number  that  will  compose  the  corrupt  ring,  and 
the  number  of  the  honest  opposition,  are  matters  of  pure 
arithmetic.  Take  nine  from  twelve  and  three  remain. 
There  will  be  a  numerical  reduction  of  honesty  in  the  Board. 
Last  year  there  were  fluctuating  quantities,  varying  between 


saddened  emotions.  We  trust  this  unfortunate  affair  will 
not  be  without  its  lesson  to  all  concerned.  Let  the  public 
'earn  to  be  more  lenient  to  poor  office-holders  who,  in 
dose  years  like  that  of  1879,  find  themselves  compelled  to 
promise  more  offices  than  the  law  allows  them  to  pay.  Let 
Mr.  Stuart  also  learn  not  to  get  frightened,  and  lose  his 
head  at  the  last  moment,  and  run  away,  thus  admitting,  to 
sone  slight  extent,  that  there  was  ground  for  suspicion, 
when  he  was  only  doing  what  our  political  methods  render 
necessary.  And  lastly,  let  Mr.  McClure  take  the  affair 
hone  to  himself,  and  learn  not  to  gcuaway  rusticating  in  the 
couitry,  when  his  friends,  whom  he  has  helped  into  place, 
needhis  advice  and  support.  Let  him  beware  of  summer 
vacations.  A  gentleman  like  Mr.  McClure  belongs  to  the 
public  and  to  his  friends.  He  is  necessary  to  them,  and 
should  deny  himself  all  these  pleasures.  And  if  he  must  go 
away,  let  him  beware  of  going  in  June  ;  and  above  all  things, 
let  him  not  linger  on  till  September,  but  let  him  hurry  back 
to  his  pon  as  soon  as  possible,  and  keep  things  straight.  We 
trust  we  lave  heard  the  last  of  Mr.  McClure's  leaving  town, 
even  for  a  day  ;  he  is  too  important  to  spare. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


A    MAN    OF    REGULAR    HABITS. 


By  Fitz-Hugh  Ludlow. 


I. 

How  Dr.  Benjamin  Brightseye  Resolved  to  Work  Reform. 

A  man  who  marries  a  lovely  blonde,  and  sees  himself  re- 
flected in  two  blue  eyes,  has  thereby  made  himself  sure  of 
heaven,  having  preempted  two  quarter-sections  of  it,  and 
settled  on  the  same.  1  have  no  doubt  that  a  great  many 
sweet  things  may  be  thought  and  said  of  wives  who  look  out 
of  black,  brown,  hazel,  or  even  green  soul-windows.  But 
blue  is  my  specialty.  I  speak  particularly  of  blue  be- 
cause my  own  little  woman  keeps  my  heart  up  by  looking 
tenderly  at  me  with  that  color,  driving  away  the  blues  with 
blue,  homeopathic  ally — w  similia  similibus,!:  you  know. 

I  think  you  would  like  to  hear  how  I  got  her.  It  is  a 
pretty  story,  and  has  lost  none  of  its  romance  because  it  was 
published  in  the  shape  of  bans  a  dozen  years  ago  or  more. 
How  Lulu  and  I  pity  people  whose  marriage-day — that  vailer 
of  heads  and  unvailer  of  hearts — shows  nothing  under  the 
thin  crust  of  lover-reserve  removed  but  facts,  business,  con- 
venience !  How  we  rejoice  in  being  and  seeing  married 
lovers  !  God  bless  them — be  they  rich  or  poor  !  If  they 
are  the  latter,  it  is  because  for  a  little  while  they  are  in  un- 
comfortable rooms  in  this  world's  big  boarding-house,  until 
the  home  they  are  having  fitted  up  in  the  far  amaranth  gar- 
dens, where  the  River  of  Life  runs  at  the  porch,  is  all  ready 
for  them.     But  atlons  I     For  the  story  ! 

The  family  of.  old  Doctor  Benjamin  Brightseye  awoke 
every  morning  of  summer  at  half-past  four — every  morning 
of  winter  at  half-past  five  precisely,  at  the  sound  of  a  gong. 
Awoke,  but — with  the  exception  of  Doctor  Benjamin  him- 
self—turned over,  made  an  unpleasant  remark  regarding  the 
machine,  and  were  asleep  again  simultaneously  with  its  last 
vibration. 

As  for  Doctor  Benjamin,  that  was  a  different  atiair.  At 
the  foot  of  his  bed  stood  a  chair,  whereon  his  day  gar- 
ments had  taken  their  stated  six  hours  of  repose  once  in  the 
twenty-four  during  the  last  third  of  a  century.  I  might  have 
said  thirty-three  and  a  third  years,  but  the  dignity  of  the 
pendulum  and  Doctor  Benjamin  seems  to  indicate  the  stately 
word  "  century "  as  more  befitting  an  account  of  either  of 
them.  On  the  seat  of  the  chair  mentioned  lay  Doctor  Ben- 
jamin's black  pantaloons,  folded  without  a  single  superfluous 
crease.  Above  them  his  vest,  from  the  pocket  of  which  the 
massive  gold  repeater  had  been  taken,  wound  up,  and  placed 
in  a  selected  hollow  beneath  his  pillow.  His  glossy  straight- 
bodied  coat  hung  speckless  on  the  topmost  projections  of 
'  the  chair-back,  covered  with  a  napkin.  Over  this  lay 
smoothly  his  immaculate  frilled  shirt.  His  merino  wrapper, 
with  its  nether  continuations,  occupied  severally  an  arm. 
On  the  lowest  bar  between  the  legs  his  blue  knit  stockings 
were  suspended,  and  outside  of  the  door  his  mirror-bright 
half-boots  awaited  him,  their  toes  at  a  calculated  right  angle 
to  the  threshold.  A  black  stock — fashioned  with  internal 
springs,  whose  stiffness  made  it  resemble  some  curious 
throat-trap  stopping  just  short  of  the  point  where  compres- 
sion of  the  larynx  proves  fatal — curled  all  up  into  itself,  set 
to  catch  him  the  moment  that  the  highest  button  of  his  shirt- 
bosom  became  fastened. 

All  these  preparations  gave  promise  of  promptness  in 
rising  and  dressing,  which  Doctor  Benjamin  took  care  amply 
to  fulfill.  By  the  time  that  the  other  members  of  his  family 
had  taken  up  the  raveling  end  of  those  dreams  which  the 
blare  of  the  gong  had  snapped  asunder,  he  was  equipped  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  day. 

It  befell  upon  a  certain  morning — sufficiently  long  ago  to 
have  permitted  room  for  the  occurrence  of  a  great  many 
dressings  since — that  Doctor  Benjamin  set  forth  upon  the 
early  walk  which  formed  the  next  thing  on  his  invariable 
programme  after  getting  ready  to  walk.  If  was  in  the  month 
of  November.  It  was  a  quarter  to  six  o'clock,  for  winter 
hours  were  inaugurated  by  the  gong  as  an  unwilling  conces- 
sion to  the  frailties  of  the  laggard  sun  with  the  last  month 
of  fall.  As  the  doctor  shoved  back  the  two  bolts,  and  turned 
the  great  key  of  the  front  door,  he  felt  a  very  singular  and 
reprehensible  tendency  toward  the  irregular  action  of  shiver- 
ing, but  checked  himself  in  time,  and  converted  the  move- 
ment into  one  of  enthusiasm,  brandishing  his  arms  declama- 
torily,  and  saying,  as  to  an  audience  :  "  Ha  !  what  a  glo- 
rious hour  is  the  morning  ! "  An  observer,  however  inclined 
to  grant  his  abstract  proposition,  might  have  withheld  assent 
in  the  special  case  without  laying  himself  open  to  a  charge 
of  contumacy.  As  the  doctor  opened  his  door  and  passed 
out  Hazelthorpe,  his  place  did  not  become  visible.  So  dense 
a  fog  vailed  all  creation  that  beyond  the  twin  Norway 
spruces  that  sentineled  the  path  to  the  gate  at  a  rod's  dis- 
tance from  the  porch,  whatever  the  doctor  possessed  in  the 
way  of  real  estate,  for  purposes  of  ocular  enjoyment,  might 
just  as  well  have  belonged  to  some  other  man.  He  stood 
on  his  doorstep  as  on  an  island — like  an  early  Crusoe  whose 
man  Friday  was  sleeping  stilL  The  withered  grass  just 
around  his  feet  seemed  a  pattern  of  badly  chased  silver. 
There  had  been  plenty  of  moisture  during  the  night,  but  not 
enough  decidedness  in  it  to  make  frost,  and  now  it  hung 
weakly  dropping  from  everything  —  leaves,  window-sills, 
step-rails,  even  the  doctor's  nose.  Nevertheless,  this  latter 
the  doctor  wiped,  and  ejaculated  again,  with  the  same  air  of 
irrepressible  enthusiasm  :  "  Ha  !  what  a  glorious  hour  is 
the  morning  ! " 

The  quail  from  amid  the  stubble  of  a  cornfield  two  or 
three  fences  off  piped  "  Bob  White :!  in  a  disconsolate  man- 
ner, as  if  that  member  of  the  White  family  had  a  stove, 
and  the  bird  would  have  given  a  great  deal  to  get  near  it. 
The  sparrows  kept  "up  a  melancholy  show  of  flying  fitfully 
about  to  dry  their  wings  in  a  fog  which  was  too  wet  and 
heavy  to  dry  itself,  and  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  sunshine ; 
and  the  doctor  inwardly  debated  why  it  was  that  when  early 
rising  and  walking  abroad  were  exercises  so  exceedingly 
beneficial  and  delectable,  nature  could  throw  so  many  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  them.  This  thought,  however,  was  al- 
most unconscious  to  himself,  and  for  the  world  he  would  not 
have  acknowledged  it  to  anybody,  as  he  strode  fiercely 
through  the  mist,  his  nose  graced  with  constantly  recurring 
drops,  and  his  frill  languid  with  overmuch  imbibition.  He 
turned  his  thoughts  to  all  pastoral  images  of  the  morning — 
the  lowing  kine  driven  afield  through  dewy  uplands,  heavy 


with  clover  sweet  and  galingale — and  came  near  stumbling 
over  a  miserable  cow,  who,  eccentrically  strayed  from  the 
shed  before  breakfast,  stared  with  an  imbecile  look  toward 
the  spots  where  grass  had  been,  and  dripped  audibly.  He 
fancied  the  lark  taking  up  the  song  which  the  retiring 
nightingale  had  dropped,  and  climbing  into  heaven  on  the 
bars  of  red  and  golden  light,  bearing  praise  as  fit  finale  to  his 
sisters  sad  complaint. 

The  doctor  thought  of  this,  and  began  to  feel  less  as  if  he 
were  an  ice-house  with  a  wet  towel  on  his  spine.  He  warmed 
up,  clapped  his  hands,  and  cried,  "  Hurrah  for  the  lark  ! :: 
without  regard  to  the  drop  on  his  nose.  A  draggled  bantam 
cock,  who,  like  himself,  had  risen  early  from  force  of  habit, 
mistook  his  action  for  a  challenge,  and  on  a  tall  litter  heap 
looked  over  the  fence  of  the  doctors  barn-yard  to  answer  it 
with  a  crow,  but  got  so  far  as  "cock-a-doo,"  and  dejectedly 
left  the  "  dle-doo-oo-oo "  to  be  added  on  at  some  period 
when  the  fog  had  got  out  of  his  throat. 

In  vain  the  doctor  sought  to  lift  his  enthusiasm.  Some 
special  contretemps  was  sure  to  occur,  or  that  failing,  the 
great  general  contretemps  of  six  o'clock  of  a  muggy  Novem- 
ber morning  dished  him  in  all  attempts  to  forget  nature's 
temporary  accidents  of  time  and  place.  He  strode  faster 
and  faster  down  gravel  walks  made  to  saunter  in,  past  flower- 
beds widowed  of  all  color  but  dun,  all  perfume  but  mildew, 
and  finally  came  to  a  rustic  arbor  in  his  garden  with  a  wealth 
of  bottled  vexation  in  his  interior,  which  principle  forbade 
him  to  spend  on  its  obvious  cause — the  morning  walk — 
but  which  chance  afforded  no  other  scapegoat  to  wreak  it  on. 
Had  he  seen  a  cat  go  up  one  of  his  autumn-stripped  apple 
trees  he  would  have  felt  like  shying  a  stone  at  her  for  in- 
tent to  steal  pippins. 

Doctor  Benjamin  entered  the  arbor  with  a  jerk,  and  threw 
himself  down  on  his  bandana  handkerchief,  which  principle, 
even  in  the  heat  of  the  most  excited  moments,  always  im- 
pelled him  to  interpose  between  the  black  pantaloons  and 
any  seat  whatever.  The  caution  was  well  taken  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  as  the  rustic  seat  was  mouldy  and  dripping  like 
all  else.  Here  his  eye  fell  on  the  proper  objects  for  in- 
gathered  wrath.  Leaning  against  the  central  trunk  of  the  arbor 
was  a  guitar — mildewed  and  rusty  as  to  the  lower,  snapped 
as  to  its  higher  strings.  A  capacious  meerschaum,  smoked 
half  out,  lay  on  the  ground  by  its  side,  in  a  little  desert  of  its 
own  ashes.  On  the  seat  beside  the  doctor  "  Rob  Roy"  was 
sprawling,  open  at  the  place  where  the  gauger  is  downed 
by  Helen  Macgregor  ;  and  that  unfortunate  victim,  the 
Bailie,  Helen,  and  all  the  clan,  were  additionally  drowned  in 
the  last  night's  mist,  which  had  soaked  from  cover  to  cover. 
Evidently  the  book  had  been  abandoned  at  that  place  for 
some  other  occupation,  whose  nature  was  indicated  still  fur- 
ther on  by  a  tumbler  containing  slices  of  lemon,  which  either 
had  been  bottled  in  whisky  to  make  them  keep,  or  had  at- 
tained contact  with  that  fluid  in  some  way  still  directer. 
Further  on,  around  the  circular  seat,  was  a  knife — open  and 
rusty.  It  lay  in  a  little  bed  of  chips  ;  and  beside  it  was  a 
futile  attempt  at  a  wooden  chain,  broken  at  the  second  link, 
and  on  the  ground,  at  the  doctors  feet,  was  a  lady's  reticule. 
Over  the  doctor's  benevolent  face  there  came  a  look  of  in- 
tense sarcasm.  Such  an  honest,  good-hearted,  charitably- 
believing  face  that  was  of  his,  that  he  seemed  like  a  dear, 
satirical,  gentle  lamb  that  was  playing  goat  for  fun. 

u  Ha  !  ■  said  the  doctor,  with  the  audience  voice,  gesture, 
and  expression,  "  ha  !  a  pretty,  pretty  set  of  young  people  I 
have  lived  to  see,  to  be  sure  !  A  little  '  Rob  Roy,'  a  little 
whittling,  a  little  whisky — whisky-skin,  I  think  they  call  it. 
Skin  ?  ha  !  a  little  more  '  Rob  Roy ' ;  a  little  playing  on 
the  tum-te-iddle-ty  for  the  girls  ;  a  little  fine  sewing  on  the 
little  border  of  a  cobweb  collar  ;  a  little  smoking  of  Dutch 
abominable  pipes.  A  little  more  sleep,  and  a  little  more 
slumber,  and  a  little  more  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep. 
Ha  !  a  little  !  — especially  a  great  deal  of  that.  A  little 
flumadiddle.     So  they  live — the  pretty  ones — ha  ! 

"  When  I  was  young,"  mused  the  doctor,  in  continuation, 
"  we  began  '  Sir  Charles  Grandison,'  and  had  to  finish  it — 
all  the  volumes,  if  it  took  a  year.  When  we  got  through 
with  it,  it  was  done.  Likewise  the  best  of  volumes,  from 
Genesis  to  Revelations  ;  no  stopping  to  fill  Dutch  abomina- 
ble pipes  and  drink  skins,  and  play  a  few  meet-me-by-moon- 
light-alones.  No  ;  we  read  at  our  master's  knees  in  those 
days."  So  thinking,  Dr.  Benjamin  Brightseye  took  up  the 
abused  guitar,  and,  giving  its  rusty  bass  strings  a  tug  to  ex- 
press his  feelings,  laid  it  on  the  seat  beside  him.  On  the 
top  of  that  he  placed  carefully  the  well-soaked  novel.  He 
then  tied  the  reticule  around  the  pipe,  and  placed  that,  with 
the  penknife  and  the  broken  wooden  chain,  above  alL  Then 
shouldering  the  guitar  as  if  it  were  a  novel  species  of  hod, 
he  took  the  tumbler  in  his  hand,  and  stalked  out  of  the 
arbor.  The  fog  had  not  lifted  a  particle,  and  a  sou'wester 
coming  up,  increased  the  mugginess  of  all  out  doors.  But 
with  the  air  of  a  man  on  the  eve  of  making  and  promulgat- 
ing some  grand,  resolution,  he  tramped  through  the  bad 
weather  toward  that  castle  of  indolence — home — which  his 
bright  example  shamed.  As  he  reached  the  door,  it  was 
half-past  six,  but  not  a  sign  of  life  was  audible  or  visible 
within.  Entering  his  study — a  scrupulously  neat  apartment 
on  the  first  floor  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  door — he  set  the 
guitar  and  tumbler  on  the  table,  and  with  a  determined  ex- 
pression, opening  his  port-folio  and  unscrewing  his  patent 
inkstand,  sat  down  to  write.  Having  filled  one  side  of  a 
sheet  of  foolscap  in  a  bold,  large  hand  with  contents  which 
we  temporarily  reserve,  he  folded  and  indorsed  it,  said 
'■  Ha  I  "  again  in  a  manner  which  put  some  interior  conclu- 
sion of  his  utterly  beyond  doubt  forever,  and  passed  out  into 
the  hall.  On  a  nail  by  the  study  door  hung  the  gong,  its 
knotty-headed,  prize-fighting  bruiser  of  a  plectrum,  in  a  state 
of  suspended  animation,  resting  over  it  till  time  should  be 
called  for  the  next  round.  That  event  the  doctor  brought  to 
pass  immediately,  seizing  the  stick  and  inflicting  a  course 
of  the  most  cruel  punishment  upon  the  Chinese  sufferer,  as 
well  as  upon  the  several  American  ones,  who,  taken  nap- 
ping, were  smitten  by  it  indirectly.  "  Bung-bung-bung-bung- 
bung,"  continuously  and  relentlessly  went  the  doctor.  Never 
stopping  to  breathe,  he  hammered  away  until  Mrs.  Benja- 
min— whose  connubial  side  he  had  deserted  to  woo  the 
morning  zephyrs,  as  he  called  that  out-door  composition  of 
one  part  of  debilitated  sunlight  to  ten  of  fog — until  Mrs.  Dr. 
Benjamin  Brightseye  arose  in  terror,  and  rushed  to  the  head 
of  the  stairs  to  see  who  it  was  that  had  gone  mad.  In  her 
i  night-gown  and  cap  she  shivered  aloft,  half  in  surprise  and 


half  with  the  chill  air  the  doctor  had  brought  in  with  him, 
while  that  indefatigable  man  pounded  away  below,  only 
measuring  his  intervals  on  the  gong  so  as  to  interpolate 
sundry  addresses  of  the  following  brief  and  emphatic  char- 
acter : 

■  Up  at  last  ?  Ha!"  (Bung  !)  "  Not  bed-ridden  ; "  (bung- 
bung)  "  though  so  unmindful "  (bung)  "of  Heaven's"  (bung) 
"greatest  blessing  of  "  (bung-bung-bung)  "morning  hour. 
Great  mercy"  (bung)  "to  ingratitude"  (bung)  "and  inappre- 
ciation."  (bung.)  "My  dear!  Ha!  shall  continue  to" 
(bung)  *'  play  upon  this  "  (bung)  "  instrument  till  everybody 
is  "  (bung)  "  up,"  (bung-bung-bung-bung-bung  !) 

Mrs.  Dr.  Brightseye  knowing  that  woman's  influence  is 
most  potent  when  gongs  and  men  have  tired  themselves  out, 
wisely  and  silently  retreated  and  commenced  dressing. 
Meanwhile,  two  other  rooms,  occupied  by  Mr.  Rufus  and 
Miss  Lulu  Brightseye,  turned  out  their  terror-stricken  inhab- 
itants, and  received  them  again  with  a  like  result. 

The  doctor's  bungs  became  gradually  more  and  more 
languid  and  farther  apart ;  but  as  he  was  not  a  man  to  stop 
until  he  was  through,  they  were  not  wholly  intermitted  until, 
in  various  stages  of  incomplete  dressing,  the  three  members 
of  the  family — shamed,  as  aforesaid,  by  his  bright  example — 
presented  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

"  Ha  !  "  said  the  doctor,  vouchsafing  no  other  salutation 
for  the  present,  after  which  he  returned  the  patent  for  early- 
rising-made-easy  to  its  nail  on  the  wall,  and  signifying,  by 
a  magisterial  wave  of  the  hand,  that  he  pleased  to  have  the 
family  follow  him,  he  entered  his  study  and  sat  down.  Mrs. 
Dr.  Eenjamin — a  dear  little  soul,  with  a  baby  eye,  all  running 
over  with  good-humor,  and  quenchlessly  comfortable  in  spite 
of  the  sudden  inroad  upon  her  late  occupations — took  a  chair 
right  by  the  side  of  the  doctor,  laid  her  soft,  fat  hand  on  his, 
and  tried  to  twinkle  all  the  solemnity  out  of  him.  The  doc- 
tor's mouth  worked,  and  for  a  moment  it  was  doubtful 
whether  he  would  preserve  his  gravity, especially  as  Mr.  Rufus 

was  wondering  what  the  d 1,  and  Miss  Lulu  was  expressing 

the  same  idea  in  a  succession  of  yawns  just  opposite  to  him; 
but  he  drew  himself  up  and  said  :  "Dignity,  mother;  dig- 
nity ! "  and  then  casting  an  austere  look  on  his  offending 
■vis-a-vis,  began  to  shove  the  guitar,  with  its  load  upon  it  and 
the  tumbler,  toward  them. 

"  Guitar  !  ha  ! — in  its  case  over  night,  wasn't  it  ?  Brought 
tumbler  in  too  !  ( Rob  Roy '  wasn't  soaking  from  four  p.  M. 
yesterday  till  six  A.  M.  to-day  ?  Didn't  find  any  young  wo- 
man's huswife  rolling  around  in  the  gravel  ?  Young  gentle- 
man— son  of  pious  parents — supposed  to  have  immortal 
soul — nineteen  years  old  next  birthday — doesn't  spend  his 
precious  time  whittling  wooden  nothings — oh,  no  !  Fits 
himself  for  future  usefulness — honor  to  society — make  some- 
thing in  the  world — ha!  " 

"But  father " 

"  No  '  but  fathers  ;  about  it.  Don't  hear  anything  else  but 
'  but  fathers  '  from  the  time  you  get  up — noon — till  you  go  to 
bed — next  day.  This  has  got  to  have  a  stop  put  to  it.  I 
have  called  you  down  to  read  a  little  document  to  you  that  I 
prepared  this  morning,  after  my  walk,  when  you  were  like 
the  door  on  its  hinges,  so  you  on  your  bed  turned  yourself 
over  and  turned  your  heavy  head — may  not  be  accurate 
about  the  words,  quoting  from  memory,  but  that's  the  idea. 
Now  listen,  everybody.     Ha  !" 

The  doctor  drew  the  paper  from  his  pocket,  wiped  his 
glasses,  and  began  reading  : 

"Advertisement  for  the  New  York  Evening  Mirror.  Ten 
insertions:  '  A  gentleman  desires  a  tutor  for  his  children — 
one  a  lad  of  eighteen,  and  the  other  a  young  lady  of  sixteen. 
Must  be  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  Northern  colleges,  of  age, 
bringing  the  best  testimonials  as  to  morals,  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  classics,  and  good  constitution.  It 
is  also  essential  that  he  be  cleanly  in  his  person,  refined  in 
his  manners,  religious  in  his  tendencies,  an  early  riser,  and 
above  all,  a  man  of  regular  habits.7  Regular  habits,  d'ye 
see,"  repeated  the  doctor,  with  extreme  emphasis,  "  regular 
habits  I  Ha  ■  "  And  the  doctor  smiled  a  triumphant 
smile  at  his  family,  and  rubbed  his  hands  as  if  the  individ- 
ual described  had  already  arrived,  and  that  the  family  were 
catching  it.  He  resumed  :  "  '  It  is  peremptory  that  none 
other  need  apply.  For  any  other  there  is  not  the  slightest  pros- 
pect of  an  engagement.  But  any  young  man  who  is  confi- 
dent of  being  able  to  give  satisfaction  in  the  above  respects 
may  learn  of  a  situation  much  to  his  advantage,  where  a 
generous  salary  will  be  given,  and  he  will  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  family."' 

Lulu  Brightseye  looked  at  her  recreant  brother,  twinkled 
out  of  the  corners  of  her  two  blue  eyes  at  him,  and  at  her 
mother,  who  twinkled  ba'ck,  and  they  all  broke  out  in  the 
merriest  of  laughs. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  that — ha  ? "  said  the  doctor, 
putting  himself  into  a  position  of  defense  before  his  last 
clause.     "  Where  may  the  laugh  be  ?  " 

"  I  was  only  thinking,"  spoke  Master  Rufus,  composedly, 
"what  high  esteem  he'd  be  held  in  if  he  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  family." 

"  Let  me  see,  let  me  see,"  said  the  doctor,  hurriedly  run- 
ning over  the  sentence — "  *  generous  salary  given,  regarded 
as  one  of  the  family.'  No,  I'll  be  hanged  if  he  shall !  The 
family*!!  have  to  be  an  almighty  sight  better  before  that 
would  be  any  honor  to  any  young  man  of  regular  habits. 
Scratch  that  out  There,  this  is  the  way  it  shall  read  :  'And 
shall  be  treated  with  profoundest  consideration  by  all  the 
family.'  That's  it.  No  laughing  at  him,  I  can  tell  you. 
Ha  !  I'll  go  on  :  '  May  apply,  for  three  weeks  from  date, 
by  letter,  to  Regular  Habits,  Hazelthorpe,  Columbia  County, 
N.  Y.'  There,  Rufus,  mail  this  by  the  next  post.  Here 
is  the  money ;  inclose  it.  I'll  make  one  more  effort  for  my 
family  before  I  die.  They  shall  be  something  yet,  if  I  ain't 
sadly  mistaken.  Ha  !  And  now,"  concluded  the  doctor, 
';  let  us  go  to  the  only  breakfast  we  have  had  at  a  decent 
hour  in  the  morning  since  the  last  time  our  pretty  ones  had 
to  make  an  early  start  to  a  fashionable  watering-place. 
Ha  ! "  

II. 
How  I  Came  to  Enter  the  Family  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Brightseye. 

I  sat  in  a  New  York  hotel,  in  the  gentlemen's  parlor,  read- 
in*3-  the  last  number  of  "  Braithwaite's  Retrospect,"  and  won- 
dering whether  I  would  be  a  physician.  Exchanging  that 
for  a  stray  copy  of  "Pollock's  Perennial  Popular  Preacher," 
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I  read  the  exordium  of  a  fine  sermon,  and  wondered 
whether  I  would  be  a  clergyman.  Then  I  read  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Law  Magazine,  with  the  dulcet  title  of  "  The 
Inchoate  Equities  of  Minor  Cestui  que  trust,  when  the 
malversation  of  the  ancestor  has  worked  Estoppel  of  the 
plea  of  nultul  record  in  Law,"  and  read  as  far  as  the  sentence 
beginning  :  "  Foras  the  astute  Grotius  hath  it, the  Animus  Re- 
vertendi  of  those  animals  feree  naturae,  but  dompti  loco 
mutando  et  cura  hpminum,  is  to  be  considered  evidence  of 
prior  seizin  as  to  the  usufructuary  who  holds  a  title  equivalent 
to  that  of  entail  after  possibility  of  issue  is  extinct,"  and  won- 
dered how  the  devil  anybody  could  ever  be  an  attorney.  I 
took  up  the  newspapers,  one  after  another,  thought  how  it 
would  seem  to  be  an  editor  of  either  of  them,  and  then,  not 
seeing  my  way  open  to  that  elevation,  had  resort  to  adver- 
tisements— the  hopeful  advertisements,  the  plausible,  the 
sanguine  advertisements.  My  eye  fell  upon  that  paragraph 
in  the  "Help  Wanted"  column  of  the  Evening  Mi?'7ror 
inserted  by  Doctor  Benjamin  Brightseye. 

I  sprung  to  my  feet.  I  was  a  graduate  of  one  of  our 
Northern  colleges.  I  was  the  series  of  other  very  nice 
things  the  doctor  wanted,  up  to  the  margin  of  "  regular  hab- 
its " — and  there  I  stopped  to  think.  Yes,  on  the  whole,  I 
was  that,  too.  I  took  my  regular  three  meals  a  day,  with- 
out a  remembered  violation  of  the  practice  since  early  child- 
hood, when  I  had  been  guilty  of  one  or  two  infractions  of 
the  rule  from  outward  pressure  in  the  shape  of  a  school- 
master. I  also  took  a  lunch  of  oysters  on  the  half-shell  at 
eleven  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  a  presomnial  repast  of  deviled 
bones  whenever  providential  interference,  beyond  my  con- 
trol, did  not  render  these  regularities  impossible.  And  after 
these  several  invariable  facts  my  smokes  occurred  in  the 
same  infallible  ratio  to  them  of  three  to  one.  I  occa- 
sionally indulged  in  beverages,  compounded  after  my  own 
recipe,  of  Jamaica,  one-half  pint ;  water,  at  198  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  two  gills  ;  the  juice  and  half  the  peel  of  one 
orange,  and  one  ounce  of  sacch.  alb.  I  would  now  make  a 
solemn  resolution  to  take  that  prescription  once  a  day, 
namely,  one  hour  before  retiring  to  rest ;  and  behold  me 
all  that  was  desired — " a  young  man  of  regular  habits." 

I  immediately  sat  down  at  the  writing-table  of  the  hotel 
and  answered  the  advertisement.  I  might  gain  a  home  and 
something  to  do  for  the  present,  till  my  uncle,  Ptolemaeus 
Tompkins,  corresponded  with  me  on  the  subject  of  a  capital 
for  the  West  India  trade— neither  of  which  had  I  rejoiced 
in  definitely  for  a  number  of  years.  I  might  have  a 
great  deal  of  fun  with  old  Regular  Habits,  who  seemed  a 
very  jolly  vein  to  open,  anyhow. 

Put  the  case  as  I  might,  in  that  advertisement  there  was 
some  chance  for  the  employment  of  an  active  mind.  I  had 
not  taken  many  sets  of  deviled  bones,  imbibed  more  than  a 
very  few  orange  punches,  before  I  received  a  quiescent  to 
the  wondering  dreams  indulged  thereafter  in  the  shape  of 
an  answer  from  Doctor  Benjamin  Brightseye,  signed  in  his 
own  name.  It  professed  satisfaction  with  my  representa- 
tions, so  far  as  they  had  gone,  and  desired  a  personal  inter- 
view at  Hazelthorpe,  mentioning  five  P.  M.  of  the  following 
Tuesday  as  a  desirable  time  for  me  to  arrive  there.  I  put 
into  decent  English  the  very  shameful  equivalent  thereof 
which  I  had  in  my  mind,  to  wit :  "  Count  me  in,  old  hoss," 
(such  terrible  habits  of  thinking  in  slang  are  begotten  of  in- 
tercourse long  as  mine  with  young  gentlemen  in  good  so- 
ciety,) and  then  began  practicing  an  appropriate  demeanor 
before  the  glass  an  hour  every  day.  There  was  no  Hudson 
River  Railroad  at  that  period  of  the  world,  and  I  was  there- 
fore restricted  to  the  use  of  a  day  boat.  All  the  way  up 
from  the  foot  of  jay  street  to  the  landing  in  Columbia 
County,  where  I  was  to  debark  and  take  a  carriage  for  Haz- 
elthorpe, I  did  not  smoke  a  cigar.  I  wished  to  get  to  the 
windward  side  of  the  venerable  Regular  Habits.  Had  I 
smelled  of  the  abominable,  it  might  have  been  necessary  to 
keep  to  leeward  in  more  senses  than  one.  I  had  landed, 
and  was  about  negotiating  with  a  person  in  corduroys  and 
undecided  cotton  collar]  for  the  use  of  a  square  box  known 
paradoxically  as  a  rockaway — probably  because  all  the  rock 
there  had  been  in  it  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  was  now  as 
far  away  as  possible — when  the  venerable  beasts  whom  its 
pole  prevented  from  sinking  into  immediate  collapse  and  ex- 
haustion were  spared  further  spasm  by  an  unexpected  good 
fortune.  A  young  man  verging  on  the  further  limit  of  lent- 
hood,  with  a  very  large  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  wearing  the 
very  tight  pantaloons  which  at  that  time  were  understood  to 
exhibit  great  recklessness  of  character,  rushed  up  to  me  in 
great  excitement,  winked  with  an  earnestness  that  made 
both  my  eyes  palpitate  in  company,  and  ejaculated  : 

"Are  you  Mr.  Lyle? — Horace  Lyle? — hey?  Answered 
advertisement? — Regular  Habits,  you  know?  I'm  Rufus 
Regular  Habits.  No  ;  I  don't  mean — that  is  to  say,  Rufus 
Brightseye.  If  you  are,  got  the  buggy  here  for  you.  Take 
a  cigar?    Are  you  the  one  ?    All  right — come  along,  now!" 

I  accepted  the  introduction,  politely  acknowledged  and 
declined  the  cigar,  and  permitted  myself  to  be  led  away  to 
the  pretty  light  wagon  mentioned,  which  stood  behind  its 
team  of  chafing  bays,  fastened  to  the  land  extremity  of  the 
wharf ;  whereat  the  gentleman  who  had  proposed  to  do  my 
transportation  made  sundry  gestures  of  an  uncivil  character, 
radiating  from  his  nose  outwardly,  and  expressive,  I  sup- 
pose, of  those  several  spread-eagles  which  departed  in  my 
pocket  with  my  lost  custom.  I  elevated  myself  to  the  side 
of  young  Rufus,  and  we  began  to  ascend  the  hill  which  leads 
to  the  high  river  border  plateau  of  that  part  of  Columbia 
County.  The  young  man  drove  almost  in  entire  silence 
until  we  reached  the  summit,  and  turned  north.  He  was  a 
very  careful  driver,  and  looked  first  to  this  side,  then  to  that, 
exploring  the  stone  walls,  as  if  they  might  at  any  time  take 
an  eccentric  notion  to  run  against  the  wheels,  and  not  sus- 
pecting in  the  least  that  I  knew  he  was  studying  me  "out  of 
the  tail  of  his  eye."  Pretty  soon  he  gave  the  nigh  bay  a 
light  touch  on  the  flank ;  the  team  sprang  ahead  as  if  the 
current  of  their  horse  thought  was  suddenly  changed,  and 
simultaneously  young  Rufus  Brightseye  turned  on  me  a 
searching  glance,  and  said,  severely  : 

"Are  you  ?-eally  regular ?" 

I  answered  the  look  with  another,  and  then  broke  forth 
into  a  hearty  laugh. 

"  Well,  that  is  a  funny  question,  seeingyou  have  known 
me  five  minutes.  Suppose  you  wait  ten,  arid  find  out  for 
yourself  by  studying  the  stone  walls." 

Young  Rufus  blushed  to  his  temples  at  being  answered  in 


that  innocent  piece  of  machiavellerie,  but  replied  suddenly  : 

"  I  don't  believe  you  are  a  bit  !  You  don't  look  like  a  man 
who  ever  got  up  at  the  sound  of  a  gong.  I  do.  Nor  as  if 
you  were  used  to  being  at  dinner  at  plump  three,  or  going 
without.  I  do  that,  too,  but  don't  I  get  raked — well,  rather.' 
Now,  speak  out— do,  there's  a  fellow  !  I  won't  let  on  to  the 
Governor- — no,  indeed  !     Does  it  look  like  me?" 

I  had  to  confess  that  it  didn't  in  the  least ;  but  not  know- 
ing how  cunning  the  old  Regular  Habits  might  be,  and 
whether  he  were  not  setting  the  young  one  as  a  skillfully 
constructed  trap  to  catch  me  after  I  had  bitten  at  the  ad- 
vertisement, I  chose  to  withhold  my  confidence  until  further 
developments  better  assured  my  safety.  This  reserve  of 
mine,  however,  produced  no  similar  behavior  on  the  part  of 
the  young  man.  He  waxed  more  and  more  communicative, 
as  I  believe  he  would  have  been  to  the  horses  had  not  I 
been  there,  so  full  was  he  of  grievances  which  needed  un- 
bosoming. "Now,  I  am  not  regular,"  continued  Rufus,  lu- 
gubriously ;  "  far  from  it  !  I  have  moments — indeed  I  do — 
when  I  wish  I  were  a  great  deal  more  so.  But  if  I  get 
thinking  for  a  moment,  and  try  to  collect  my  senses,  and 
cast  about  for  something  to  occupy  me  and  make  me  better, 
it's  '  Come  along,  Rufus  ;  no  moping  !  Activity,  man — ac- 
tivity ! '  Or  else  the  Governor  says,  in  such  a  compassion- 
ate tone,  and  so  devilish  patronizing  :  '  That's  right  !  contri- 
tion is  good  for  you.  Reflect,  repent,  do  better  ; '  and  then 
ends  up  everything  with  a  'Ha  !'  as  if  he  were  triumphing 
over  you  ;  so  that  a  fellow  gets  quite  ashamed  of  himself, 
and  goes  off  and  smokes  more  pipes  than  are  good  for  any- 
body, though  a  pipe  isn't  bad  for  a  man  if  he  don't  do  it  too 
much.     Oh,  how  would  you  like  it  ?  ". 

As  Rufus  said  this  he  waxed  more  and  more  earnest ; 
his  handsome  hazel  eyes  grew  brighter  and  brighter; 
he  threw  his  long  brown  curly  hair  back  on  his  neck  with  a 
proud  toss  ;  and  when  he  finished,  he  took  my  hand  in  one 
of  his,  almost  letting  the  reins  drop  from  the  other,  pressing 
it  with  a  childlike  ingenuousaess  that  completely  dismissed 
all  my  misgivings  and  disarmed  my  reserve. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  I  exclaimed,  "  I  will  help  you  to  the  ut- 
most extent  of  my  abilities.  If  your  father  concludes  to  be 
suited  in  me,  and  I  stay,  I  will  try  to  bring  you  together,  and 
make  you  understand  each  other.  I  will  aid  you  in  making 
a  man  of  yourself,  and  we  shall  all  be  friends.31 

"  Yes,  indeed,  with  my  whole  heart.  I  knew  from  the  first 
minute  I  set  eyes  on  you  you  were  going  to  be  a  real  true 
friend  to  me.  I  sort  o'felt  it  in  my  bones.  But  we  mustn't 
show  it  at  first  before  the  Governor.  Oh,  no  !  He  mustn't 
know  I  like  you,  or  he'll  set  you  down  for  another  black 
sheep,  like  me.  Be  distant  at  first,  and  talk  natural  history— 
that's  one  of  the  Governor's  greatest  hobbies.  Geol- 
ogy— that's  another;  only  be  in  favor  of  the  real  six  days. 
No  metaphor  about  a  million  years,  you  know  ;  and  never 
put  any  grease  on  your  head.  There  are  fifty  thousand 
other  things  that  you  must  agree  with  him  in,  or  be  set 
down  as  a  noodle  or  an  infidel ;  but  keep  wide  awake  for 
them,  and  I'll  give  you  hints  now  and  then.  If  you  steer 
clear  of  all  rocks,  and  seem  j-egular  for  about  two  hours,  I 
know  he'll  be  crazy  to  keep  you." 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  gate  of  Hazelthorpe,  evi- 
dently a  very  pretty  place  in  summer,  and  not  unhandsome 
now  in  November,  although  the  very  high  park  paling  of 
pickets,  painted  pure  white,  that  surrounded  it,  gave  it  the 
look  of  staring  over  a  very  stiff  shirt-collar  at  the  irregular 
habits  of  the  world  without,  and  the  trees  had  been  planted 
by  a  painfully  precise  eye. 

A  very  smooth  and  neat  gravel  road  brought  us  up  to  the 
porch,  and  I  found  myself  gazing  on  Hazelthorpe  House 
with  a  most  peculiar  interest,  heightened  by  the  fact  that 
just  as  our  bays  opened  the  view  of  the  house,  a  very  grace- 
ful girl  of  sixteen  had  jumped  up  like  a  startled  deer,  gath- 
ered up  the  rosy-cheeked  apples  she  had  been  playing  with 
in  the  whitest  possible  of  aprons,  and  scampered  out  of 
sight,  but  not  out  of  hearing  ;  for,  as  I  alighted,  the  blinds 
of  a  front  window  in  the  second  story  rustled  audibly,  and  I 
became  strongly  conscious  of  a  pair  of  very  bright  eyes  scru- 
tinizing me  from  head  to  foot. 

A  wholesome,  gladsome  little  woman  of  fifty,  who  re- 
mained on  the  porch,  greeted  me  very  pleasantly  upon  Ru- 
fus's  introduction  of  me  as  the  tutor.  The  doctor  was 
expected  shortly,  she  said,  from  a  horseback  ride  which  he 
always  took  at  four  o'clock,  and  until  then  I  might  find  all 
necessary  arrangements  for  refreshment  after  my  travel  in 
the  room  she  had  made  ready  for  me  up  stairs,  and  return 
when  I  liked  to  the  parlor.  Rufus  showed  me  my  apart- 
ment, and  added  that  his  mother  had  not  put  anything  to 
drink  or  smoke  in  my  bed-chamber,  because  she  was  aware 
that  I  could  obtain  those  luxuries  next  door,  of  that  sad  dog 
himself.  I  thanked  him  for  the  hint,  but  didn't  avail  my- 
self of  it,  not  having  yet  seen  and  sounded  the  elder  Regu- 
lar Habits.  I  arranged  myself  with  scrupulous  neatness, 
gave  my  hair  a  business-like  brush,  and  then  returned  down 
stairs,  just  as  the  doctor's  strong,  sinewy  gray  trotted  up  to 
the  post,  the  doctor  firmly  seated  on  him,  and  finding  a 
stern  hygienic  joy  in  the  exercise,  although  the  trots  were  of 
three-feet  stroke  perpendicular.  He  dismounted,  tied  his 
beast,  and  then,  whistling  between  his  fingers  for  the  stable 
boy,  ascended  the  steps,  hung  his  whip  beside  the  gong,  ex- 
changed his  riding  boots  for  a  pair  of  slippers  at  the  parlor 
door,  drew  off  the  black  dog-skin  glove  from  his  right  hand, 
and,  before  I  had  become  seated  in  the  room  myself, 
advanced  to  meet  me  with  a  military  stride,  gave  me  a 
stately  De  Coverly  salute,  and  said  : 

"  Mr.  Horace  Lyle,  we  are  punctual ;  exactly  at  five  P.  M.; 
it  does  us  credit.  The  celebrated  John  Scott,  banker,  of 
Chester,  says  a  distinguished  collator  of  anecdotes,  was  so 
remarkable  for  punctuality  that  on  one  occasion  a  gentleman 
entering  an  inn  in  the  town  of  Bala,  Wales,  and  seeing  a 
fine  duck  roasting  on  the  spit  at  the  landlady's  fire,  said: 
'Let  me  have  that  duck  for  my  dinner.'  'No/  says  the 
landlady,  'it  is  engaged  for  the  dinner  of  John  Scott,  Esq., 
of  Chester.'  'Impossible!'  says  the  traveler.  'I  met 
him  at  Paris,  in  the  Hotel  du — I  forget  the  name — 
two  weeks  since.'  '  Never  mind,'  replied  the  land- 
lady, '  he  ordered  duck  for  his  dinner  at  six  o'clock 
this  day  just  twelve  months  ago,  and  John  Scott 
Esq.,  never  failed,  not  even  a  minute.'  So  the  traveler 
had  to  order  something  else ;  and  sure  enough,  at  six  o'clock 
precisely,  John  Scott  walked  in,  said,  'How  are  you?  Is 
the  duck  ready  ?  I  am,'   and  sat  down.     You  will  remember, 


also,  the  example  of  our  own  Washington.  Great  man; 
very.  Follow  such  examples,  sir  ;  they  are  the  secret  of  all 
success.     Be  seated,  Mr.  Lyle." 

All  this  was  said  without  once  stopping  for  breath,  but  not 
by  any  means  incoherently  ;  rather  as  if  the  doctor  had 
taught  his  lungs  that  it  was  an  ignominous  thing  to  run 
down — his  clock  and  watch  never  did— and  that  if  he  could 
make  himself  interesting  for  ten  unbroken  minutes,  why 
they  must  supply  the  air,  or  burst  up  at  once  and  acknowl- 
edge their  frailty.  I  am  always  for  taking  time  by  the  fore- 
lock. The  doctor  might  get  on  to  some  perilous  subject, 
whose  bearings  in  his  mind  I  didn't  know.  Young  Rufus 
had  not  yet  come  down  ;  Miss  Benjamin  had  run  out  for  an 
instant  to  see  about  my  dinner.  I  was  thus  left  without 
anybody  to  give  me  my  cue,  and  must  therefore  take  ground 
known  to  be  sure. 

"A  great  deal  of  mica  on  your  place,  Doctor  Brightseye  ; 
quite  a  mica-schist  formation  I  notice.  I  should  think  it 
might  be  even  worked  advantageously.  I  have  not  seen  any 
development  like  this  between  the  New  York  Island  speci- 
mens and  those  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  I  no- 
ticed some  rocks  where  I  should  think  the  layers  were  six 
inches  square." 

"Ah,,  ha!  You  delight  me!  Have  you  observed  that  ? 
Well,  it's  so  ;  we  have  plenty  of  it  about  here.  But  there's 
too  much  ignorance  ever  to  make  it  profitable — too  much 
brutality,  too,  I  may  say.  I  haven't  the  time  or  inclination 
to  make  a  financial  experiment,  but  I  brought  over  Gilson, 
the  mason,  to  see  it,  some  time  ago,  from  Hudson  ;  told  him 
it  was  diluvial.  '  What  is  it  ?'  says  he.  '  Diluvial,'  I  repeated ; 
'  the  Noachian  flood  was  full  of  fibrous  insect  wings  and  fish 
scales  that  perished  in  it,  and  as  the  water  settled,  they  were 
deposited  in  the  form  of  isinglass.3  '  More  likely,'  said  the 
brute,  'that  Noah  got  on  a  tight,. as  his  after-habits  showed 
he  liked  to  ;  knocked  out  some  of  the  cabin  windows  for  a 
row,  and  they  settled  and  made  it.  Mica,  is  it  ?'  said  he  ; 
'  well,  it  may  be  mica,  but  you  won't  make  it  Micah  the  profit 
to  nobody.'  Then  he  gave  a  great  '  haw !  haw ! '  as  if  he  had 
been  getting  off  one  of  his  puns  in  a  bar-room,  and  said : 
'  Oh,  yes  !  your  gee-haw-ology  is  very  fine,  but  I'm  not  a 
young  fowl  to  be  caught  with  that  chaff.'  Then  he  went 
away;  hanged  if  I  wouldn't  have  kicked  him  out  if  he 
hadn't,  infidel !  But  it's  an  honor  to  you  that  you  like 
science;  I  respect  you  for  it.  Oh!  excuse  me,  Mr.  Lyle, 
but  there  is  a  bug  crawling  up  your  coat ;  let  me  brush  it  off 
for  you." 

"  Please  don't ;  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you  ;  but  if  you 
have  a  pin  handy,  first  stick  it  through  him  into  my  back. 
I  keep  all  those  things  ;  I'm  making  a  collection  ;"  and,  look- 
ing over  my  shoulder,  I  continued  rapidly,  'yes  ;  Scarabceus 
megolothorax  coleoptera;  mandibles  four;  male  silent*; 
female  makes  buzzing  noise — palpitation  of  internal  vibra- 
tory apparatus  to  attract  male;  fine  specimen — very  nearly 
allied  to  Pillularius  of  the  same  genus  ;  oblige  me  ;"  and  I 
stooped  to  allow  the  little  doctor  to  insert  a  very  large  tin 
spike,  which  he  had  found  in  the  lower  edge  of  his  waist- 
coat, through  the  breast  and  part  of  the  way  into  my  spine. 
He  was  perfectly  delighted — not  Scarabceus,  but  the  doctor. 
He  had  encountered  no  such  participant  in  his  scientific  en- 
thusiasm for  a  long  time,  evidently. 

"  How  delightful,"  said  I,  again  taking  by  the  foretop  the 
grandpa  of  gods  and  men,  "how  delightful  is  the  pursuit  of 
science  in  the  country  !  We  students,  whose  means  compel 
us  to  stay,  even  during  the  greater  part  of  the  hot  months, 
cooped  up  within  the  narrow  walls  of  a  boarding-house  in 
town,  may  well  envy  men  who  have  already  purchased  by 
long  and  regular  indefatigable  effort  their  right  to  an  elegant 
yet  scholastic  leisure.  While  yet  the  dew-crystals  gem  the 
grass,  shedding  a  morning  glory  around  the  feet  of  the  sun 
and  all  those  worshipers  of  virgin  day  who  are  worthy  to 
behold  them  and  him,  what  more  delightful  pastime  exists 
than  to  answer  the  arousing  carols  of  the  earliest  birds ;  and, 
hieing  forth,  a  hammer  in  one  pocket,  a  box  of  convenient 
size  of  binder's  boards  in  the  other,  and  a  tin  case  painted 
green  (and  to  be  obtained  at  any  hardware  store)  slung  across 
your  shoulders,  to  gather  specimens  from  all  those  kingdoms 
over  which  man  is  vice-gerent,  path-master,  gamekeeper, 
archseologist,  king !  The  lark  is  there — the  glittering  py- 
rites shine  in  the  very  stone,  it  may  be,  by  which  he  has 
made  his  nest ;  the  early  beetle  creeps  forth  to  roll  his  ac- 
customed ball — fit  symbol  of  us  all  who  on  this  earth  are 
always  rolling  our  globes,  either  of  ambition,  pelf  or  hobby; 
the  woodchuck,  the  chipmunk,  (Scieus  striatus,)  the  morning 
mole — will  none  of  them  stay  in  their  earthy  prisons  till 
they  have  paid  their  sweet  respects  to  the  god  of  day.  But 
I  am  talkative  ;  pardon  a  young  man's  enthusiasm."  The 
ingenuous  blush  of  youth  mantled  my  face.  (The  recipe  for 
it  is  to  squeeze  very  hard  all  over,  as  if  you  had  filled  your- 
self with  air,  which  you  are  trying  to  expel  through  your 
ears.) 

"  Not  at  all — not  at  all ! "  exclaimed  the  doctor.  "  Your 
sentiments  do  you  great  honor,  and  I  am  happy  to  meet 
you.  You  are  worthy  of  yourself.  Ha !  Yes,  sir.  Ex- 
cuse me  a  moment." 

The  doctor  strode  out  of  the  room,  and  returned  bringing 
Mrs.  Benjamin  on  his  arm,  and  followed  by  Rufus,  holding 
by  the  hand  a  young  lady,  apparently  verging  on  seventeen, 
in  a  most  becoming  silk  dress,  whose  short  sleeves  disclosed 
her  beautiful  plump  white  arms  right  daintily.  Dark  and 
bright  blue  eyes  had  she  also,  which  gave  me  the  impression 
of  the  laughing  surface  over  a  great  depth  ;  soft  brown 
hair,  waving,  pliant,  and  abundant ;  a  rose-suffused  blonde 
complexion  ;  and,  in  fine,  a  tout-ensemble  which  brought  me 
instantly  to  the  following  resolutions  : 

I. — I  would  save  the  Brightseye  family  even  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  myself. 

II. — I  would  harmonize  the  Brightseye  family  though  I 
had  to  introduce  another  note  to  complete  the  chord. 

After  which  I  felt  myself  fully  justified  in  acknowledging 
to  the  polite  questions  of  the  ladies  that  I  found  myself  very 
well — very  well  indeed,  I  thanked  them. 

"  I  have  the  greatest  happiness,"  said  Dr.  Benjamin 
Brightseye,  "  in  presenting  to  my  family  its  tutor — ha  !  and 
he  will  permit  me  to  add — my  friend.  I  feel  the  most  un- 
bounded confidence  that  at  last  all  my  hopes  will  be  grati- 
fied, and  that  at  length  we  shall  indeed  become  a  family 
united  in  aim,  spirit,  manners,  and,  ha  !  in  fine,  everything. 
Mrs.  Brightseye  informs  me  that  tea  awaits  us,  and  that  a 
somewhat  more  solid  meal  than  usual  has  been  prepared  for 
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the  occasion,  as  Mr.  Lyle  may  feel  the  necessity  of  con- 
densed nutriment,  having  traveled  to-day  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  and  one-sixteenth  of  a  mile,  our  exact  distance 
by  State  survey  from  the  City  Hall  of  New  York." 

So  speaking,  he  bowed  Mrs.  Brightseye  to  my  arm,  and 
followed  us,  gazing  victoriously  upon  the  two  wanderers  who 
were  now  to  be  regained. 


How  My  Regular  Habits  Impressed  Dk.  Benjamin  Bkichtseye. 

After  tea  Doctor  Benjamin  Brightseye  desired  my  pres- 
ence in  the  study..  There  I  signed  a  contract  with  him  to 
the  effect  that  I  was  to  stay  in  his  employ  for  one  full  calen- 
dar year,  death  or  other  providential  interposition  alone  in- 
validating the  compact ;  to  interest  myself  in  the  mental 
progress  of  his  children  four  hours  in  the  day — Saturdays 
and  Sundays  excepted ;  their  physical  development  four 
more,  and  their  ethical  growth  at  all  times,  I  was  to  rise  at 
the  sound  of  the  gong  ;  was  to  be  at  all  the  meals  punctu- 
ally ;  and  lastly,  and  inclusive,  to  show  myself  in  every  re- 
spect before  himself,  Mrs.  Brightseye,  Master  Rufus,  and 
Miss  Lulu  Brightseye,  a  man  of  Regular  Habits.  In  return 
for  these  qualifications  and  services,  I  was  to  receive  the 
sum  of  eight  hundred  dollars,  my  board,  lodging,  lights,  and 
washing  during  the  year  ;  and  if  my  pupils  traveled  during 
that  period,  I  was  to  go  with  them,  have  my  expenses  paid, 
and  be  treated  exactly  as  they  were. 

The  doctor  and  I,  having  affixed  our  autographs  to  these 
articles  of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  against  the 
works  of  darkness,  sloth,  and  irregularity  generally,  we  each 
of  us  took  a  copy  of  them  for  private  reference — the  doctor 
said  "  Ha  ! "  and  commenced  a  short  inaugural  discourse. 

'■  You  will  occupy,  Mr.  Lyle,  the  middle  room  on  the  sec- 
ond floor.  Mrs.  Brightseye  and  myself  will  be  on  one  side 
of  you  ;  Master  Rufus  on  the  other.  Ha  !  There  is  some- 
thing symbolical  in  this  arrangement  which  never  struck  me 
till  now.  You  are  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  my  sad 
wanderer  and  myself.  You  will  unite  us  ;  bring  us,  as  your 
influence  increases  with  acquaintaintance,  to  something  like 
unity — a  harmony  of  purpose,  design,  feeling.  Rufus  has 
great  parts  naturally,  but  is  utterly  unmanagable,  unconcen- 
trated — not  in  the  least  like  me.  Ha  !  But  we  shall  come 
together  ;  so  shall  Lulu,  and  I,  and  Mrs.  Benjamin.  Yes, 
yes  ;  we  hope  great  things  from  you.  Let  me  know  your 
every  want  ;  it  shall  be  met  immediately.  I  place  my  means 
at  your  disposal,  and  will  give  you  every  opportunity  to  ac- 
complish reformation— thorough  conversion  to  regularity  of 
habits.  Ha  !  And  now  go  to  the  parlor,  if  you  are  not  too 
tired  ;  go,  and  get  acquainted  with  your  field  of  labor.  May 
the  bright  star  of  fortune  shine  upon  your  brow — the  star 
Aldebaran,  the  eye  of  the  advancing  bull — and  lead  you  on 
to  victory.  Ha !  The  regular,  the  fixed  star,  Aldebaran, 
whose  course  changes  not." 

With  this  magnificent  peroration  the  doctor  waved  me 
toward  the  parlor,  and  promised  to  follow  me  shortly.  I 
went  in,  took  my  seat  between  the  blue-eyed  Lulu  and  the 
hazel  Rufus,  while  Mrs.  Benjamin  sat  twinkling  benignly  at 
us  by  the  astral  lamp,  knitting  a  tidy  for  the  doctor's  study- 
chair.  Rufus  had  prepared  the  way  for  me  with  his  sister, 
and  that  sweet  little  girl  smiled  on  me  with  a  modest  frank- 
ness as  a  welcome  comer  ;  and  we  three  young  people  fell 
into  a  cosy  conversation.  I  soon  perceived  that  Lulu  was 
as  little  understood  by  her  papa  as  the  more  demonstratively 
erratic  Rufus,  and  seemed  in  her  girl  nature  suffering  still 
more  deeply  from  the  sense  of  inappreciation.  I  commenced 
making  resolves,  at  the  rate  of  three  a  minute,  that  I  would 
restore  harmony  to  that  sweet  family. 

The  doctor  came  in  presently,  and  we  kept  up  a  very  pleas- 
ant conversation  until  the  clock  struck  nine.  I  found  myself 
at  that  moment  engaged  in  a  description  of  a  visit  I  had  re- 
cently paid  to  Howe's  Cave. 

"One  grand  stalactite,  half  a  mile  from  the  Devil's 
Kitchen,  fell  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  sparkling  roof 
overhead,  divided  into  sixty-seven  separate  arches,  com- 
posed of  feldspar  and  carbonate  of  lime.  One  of  these 
arches  is  so  narrow  that  a  very  thin  person  can  just  get 
through  by  squeezing,  and  the  passage  of  this  arch  was  at- 
tempted by  a  large  person  of  our  party — Major  Highjinks, 
of  the  Troy  Arsenal.  He  had  accomplished  the  introduc- 
tion of  his  head  and  neck  as  far  as  the  second  cervical  ver- 
tebra, when " 

"  Ding-ding-ding,"  etc.,  went  the  ormolu  clock  on  the 
mantel-piece  behind  Dr.  Benjamin. 

"  I  must  now  bid  you  good-night,"  I  exclaimed,  hurriedly  ; 
"  it  being  my  invariable  custom  to  retire  at  nine  precisely. 
Good-night,  Dr.  Brightseye.  Good-night,  Mrs.  Brightseye. 
Mr.  Rufus — Miss  Lulu  " — and,  taking  up  my  candle,  I  strode 
from  the  parlor. 

"  A  charming,  an  unusual  young  man,  that,  ha  ! "  I  could 
hear  the  doctor  ejaculate,  as  I  passed  up  the  stairs. 

"  Very,  my  dear,"  answered  Mrs.  Benjamin;  "but  I  should 
much  like  to  know  what  became  of  that  poor  Major  High- 
jinks." 

"  So  should  I." 

"  And  I,"  responded  severally  the  children  of  the  family. 

"  He  will  probably  continue  the  recital  at  a  quarter  to  six 
to-morrow  morning,"  said  the  doctor,  loftily. 

But  Rufus  was  not  so  easily  satisfied.  "  Hallo,  there, 
Lyle!"  shouted  the  youth,  coming  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs;  "what  became  of  Highjinks  ?" 

"  He  drew  out  his  head,  and  concluded  he  would  not  go 
in,"  I  said,  calmly,  from  my  room-door  ;  then  shut  it  behind 
me,  as  I  passed  in,  hearing  a  peculiar  prolonged  whistle 
from  the  young  gentleman  below. 


How  a  Serpent  was  Warmed  in  the  Bosom  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Brightseye. 

I  had  resolved  upon  my  course  of  action.  It  was  rather  a 
peculiar  one,  to  be  sure — was  pretty  certain  to  be  a  game  of 
lose  all  or  win  all.  Yet  the  first  step  in  the  reformation  of 
the  Brightseye  family  was  to  teach  the  dogmatic  sire  thereof 
that  there  were  other  regular  habits  in  the  world  beside  his 
own.  Accordingly,  at  three  o'clock  of  that  cold  November 
morning,  I  arose  with  my  teeth  chattering,  and  animation  so 
far  suspended  in  my  toes  that  it  required  logical  deduction 

warrant  me  in  the  belief  that  they  were  my  own.  I  dressed 
myself  for  the  day,  and  then  proceeded  to  give  a  series  of 


emphatic,  measured  knocks  on  the  partition  which  sepa- 
rated my  room  from  Dr.  Benjamin's.  The  Doctor  slept 
lightly  as  a  cat,  and  my  efforts  had  been  continued  but  a 
very  short  time,  when  I  heard  him  leap  from  his  bed,  come 
quickly  to  the  partition,  and  inquire,  in  a  tremulous  voice  : 

"Well,  Mr.  Lyle,  are  you  sick,  sir — are  you  sick  ?  Shall  I 
bring  the  paregoric — shall  I — shall  I — well,  what  is  the 
matter  with  you?" 

I  repeated,  in  distinct  and  sonorous  tones,  that  I  had 
never  been  better  in  my  life.  Furthermore,  that  it  would 
very  much  gratify  me  to  have  an  immediate  audience  with 
Dr.  Benjamin,  outside  of  our  several  rooms,  in  the  entry. 
Upon  which  I  went  out,  and  was  speedily  joined  by  my 
patron,  in  night-gown  and  slippers. 

"  I  regret  exceedingly,"  I  began,  speaking  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  lest  Dr.  Benjamin's  astonishment  should  permit 
him  to  regain  breath  and  interrupt  me,  "to  have  disturbed 
so  early  in  the  morning  the  slumbers  of  Mrs.  Brightseye 
and  yourself  >  but  the  fact  is  that  I  have  not  become  suffi- 
ciently at  home  in  the  ways  of  the  family  to  know  exactly 
where  the  provision  safe  stands,  and  it  has  been  my  invari- 
able habit  since  childhood  to  take  a  slight  repast  at  exactly 
three  A.  M. — in  fact,  a  habit  whose  regularity  I  have  never 
permitted  anything  but  providential  interposition  to  infringe 
upon.  On  the  sea-shore,  I  take  two  dozen  clams,  a  soft- 
shell  crab  fried,  or  a  blue-fish  steak,  with  a  few  onions,  fried 
a  la  Mayonnaise.  I  have  not  lived  inland  a  great  deal  for  a 
long  time  past,  but  I  dare  say  these  things  will  be  difficult  to 
get  here,  and,  on  consideration,  I  don't  object  to  take  a  few 
slices  of  cold  boiled  ham,  with  bread  and  butter  and  mus- 
tard, or  half  the  roast  fowl  that  was  left  from  dinner,  or  one  or 
two  rare  cuts  of  the  roast  beef  we  had,  with  a  little  mushroom 
catsup,  some  Worcester  sauce,  and  a  pickle  or  so.  Will 
you,  for  this  occasion  only,  please  show  me  the  safe  ?  " 

,( A  little  boiled  ham,  some  beef,  or  some  chicken  and 
pickles,"  mused  the  doctor,  vacantly,  repeating  the  words  as 
if  he  did  not  know  but  it  was  some  horrid  dream,  caused  by 
over-indulgence  in  those  articles,  in  which  they,  instead  of 
the  grandmother  traditionally  appearing  on  such  occasions, 
had  come  to  haunt  his  darkness. 

"And  I  will  give  you  my  word,"  I  continued,  without  the 
slightest  quiver  in  my  voice  or  face,  "that  I  will  hereafter 
help  myself  to  what  I  want  without  disturbing  your  repose. 
Ah,  permit  me  to  carry  the  candle."  I  took  the  luminary 
with  a  polite  measure  of  force  from  the  doctor's  hand, 
waved,  airily,  the  way  down  stairs,  and  followed  him,  as  he 
went  down  in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  murmuring,  without 
an  exact  idea  of  the  import  of  the  words  : 

"And  hereafter  you  will  help  yourself?" 

"  Oh,  upon  my  soul,  I  assure  you.  You  need  not  give 
yourself  the  slightest  uneasiness." 

I  had  calculated  rightly  that  the  doctor  was  one  of  those 
men  whose  life  is  so  arranged  upon  a  certain  system,  that  if 
any  one  got  him  out  of  it  by  a  dexterous  movement,  he 
would  become  so  confused  as  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy.  Had  he  played  chess  all  his  life  with  a  man  who 
opened  with  a  pawn,  the  first  man  who  opposed  him,  lead- 
ing with  the  knight,  would  have  done  for  him.  Had  he  always 
eaten  soup  and  fish  at  dinner,  fish  and  soup  would  have 
given  him  the  most  horrible  case  of  indigestion.  On  his  own 
ground  he  was  impregnable  ;  off  of  it,  dumbfounded.  He 
could  not  collect  himself  sufficiently,  therefore,  to  do  other- 
wise than  obey  me,  once  taken  at  a  disadvantage,  and  at 
an  hour  of  the  morning  when  he  had  not  been  awake  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  So  he  led  the  way,  meek  and  stupid,  to 
the  larder. 

"Ah,  delightful !"  I  ejaculated;  "I  need  not  make  so  seri- 
ous a  change  in  my  diet  as  I  had  expected.  Here  is  a  large 
jar  of  pickled  oysters,  I  perceive — and  a  very  good  substitute 
they  are  for  fresh  clams,  too.  I  will  take  the  jar,  not  to  de- 
tain you  while  I  remove  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  Now 
pardon  me  a  moment  while  I  spread  a  few  slices  of  bread 
and  butter.  One,  two,  three.  Yes,  that  will  be  enough. 
And  now  let  me  light  you  back  to  your  bed-chamber.  You 
are  very  kind,  really  ;  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times.  I  shall 
now  be  quite  at  home  without  troubling  you.  Good-morn- 
ing. Yes,  really,  you  must  permit  me  to  carry  up  the  candle. 
Not  the  least  trouble,  I  assure  you." 

Thus  I  escorted  the  doctor  up-stairs  again,  and  left  him  at 
his  chamber-door.  He  entered  with  the  same  expression  of 
sleepy  mystery  on  his  face  ;  but  I  thought  best  to  retreat  be- 
fore he  could  speak  and  break  the  spell  in  a  manner  irrita- 
ting to  sensitive  feelings,  and  accordingly  took  my  way 
hastily  down  the  stairs  again,  into  the  parlor.  There  I  kin- 
dled a  cheerful  fire  in  the  grate,  lit  two  or  three  candles,  and 
addressed  myself  to  the  edibles.  Really,  I  did  not  wonder 
that  Doctor  Benjamin  loved  to  rise  so  early  of  cold  morn- 
ings, if  it  gave  him  such  a  good  appetite. 

The  bread  and  butter  and  a  number  of  oysters  having  dis- 
appeared simultaneously  with  the  appetite,  I  lighted  my 
short,  walnut-colored  pipe — a  true,  well-dyed  cutty — and  be- 
gan diffusing  the  fumes  of  fragrant  Oronoko  prodigally 
through  the  apartment.  Up  they  floated,  and  made  rich, 
satiny  festoons  around  the  doctor's  pictures.  Among  the  ge- 
raniums on  the  deep  window-seat  they  hung  and  waved,  till 
the  bright  imperial  scarlet  of  those  flowers  seemed  to  grow 
out  of  a  cloud,  like  a  garden  of  transplanted  sunsets,  gliding 
about  unsupported  in  mid-ether.  I  sat  in  the  pleasant  ely- 
sium  of  this  solitary  early  morning  naughtiness,  and  felt  glad 
to  think,  from  the  absence  of  all  sound  overhead,  that  Doc- 
tor Brightseye  had  by  this  time  fallen  in  with  the  young  wo- 
man who  attends  to  the  sleave  of  care,  and  got  the  place  I 
raveled  thoroughly  knit  up  again. 

All  was  so  dreamy,  cozy,  home-like  about  me,  and  the 
sense  of  having  transacted  all  my  duty  with  the  oysters,  and 
done  it  well,  made  my  conscience  so  light  that  I  was  fain  to 
sleep  in  the  deep  embowerment  of  the  doctor's  luxuriously 
squabbed  leather  chair,  with  the  cutty  end  between  my  teeth, 
and  the  aim  of  my  early-rising  forgotten,  when  the  doctor's 
door  banged  above  me,  and  I  heard  a  stout,  indignant  out- 
cry from  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

"  Rufus  !  Rufus  !  Do  you  hear  me  !  Wretched  boy,  how 
dare  you  smoke  your  abominable  pipe  in  the  parlor  ?  Can 
you  rise  early  for  nothing  but  sin  ?  Sin.  Ha  !  Yes,  sir, 
crime — guilty,  irreclaimable  crime  !  Stop  instantly,  sir,  or 
I'll " 

What  the  doctor  would  have  done  never  became  apparent, 
for  just  at  that  moment  I  emerged  from  the  parlor,  and,  bow- 
ing respectfully,  said  : 


"  Excuse  me,  my  dear  sir,  but  I  imagine  that  Master  Rufus 
has  not  yet  risen.  It  is  I  who  am  below.  For  many  years  I 
have  made  it  my  invariable  habit  to  take  a  few  pipes  after 
my  little  repast  ;  but  if  it  is  disagreeable  to  you  here,  I  will 
go  into  the  conservatory,  or  the  cellar,  or  any  place  you  may 
name." 

Doctor  Benjamin  leaned  on  the  rail  of  the  balusters  as  if 
it  would  take  only  a  little  more  to  floor  him. 

"And  do  you  smoke  pipes  ?"  he  asked,  in  a  gasping  man- 
ner. 

"  It  has  been  my  regular  habit  since  early  youth.  May  I 
ask,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Never  !  never,  sir." 

"That  is  exactly  as  it  should  be,  if  you  will  accept  praise 
from  one  so  much  your  junior.  Either  always  or  never;  per- 
fect regularity  is  the  rule  in  those  things.  But  I  will  go  into 
the  conservatory." 

"You  may  if  you  please — ha,"  and  the  doctor  turned 
away  to  his  bed-chamber. 

I  took  the  remainder  of  my  smoke  among  the  cactuses 
and  the  flowers,  but  found  the  smouldering  little  stove  that 
made  it  warm  enough  for  them,  hardly  enough  for  me  ;  and 
the  air  was  too  heavily,  laden  with  the  spirit  of  one  vast  bou- 
quet, formed  of  all  the  flowers  that  had  ever  lived  and  died 
there,  to  be  pleasant  to  breathe.  So  I  finished  my  last  pipe 
with  short,  fierce  whiffs,  and  returned  to  the  parlor. 

I  opened  the  piano,  and  began  practicing  the  gamut,  ac- 
companying my  voice  in  unison.  I  never  was  much  of  a 
singer,  being,  perhaps,  not  unjustly  described  by  one  of  my 
friends  who  objected  to  my  making  a  little  tenor  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion  to  one  of  his  baritone  solos  from  "  Don  Gio- 
vanni," as  a  man  who  could  sing  straight  ahead  very  well, 
but  when  it  came  to  turning  a  tune,  "  Oh  my  ! " 

"Do-re-mi-fa-sol-la-si-do-si-la-sol-fa-mi-re-do." 

I  did  not  commit  this  outrage  in  an  undertone.  I  was 
offensively  loud.  I  sang,  if  singing  it  could  be  called,  at  the 
top  of  my  voice,  and  in  a  bravura  style,  which  had,  however, 
the  boldness  of  a  perfect,  unsuspecting  innocence  as  its  man- 
ner, rather  than  impertinent  wantoness.  I  sang  as  if  it  were 
the  most  ordinary,  the  naturalest,  and  the  properest  thing  to 
be  done,  under  the  given  circumstances  of  half-past  four  A 
M.,  and  more  or  less  somnolency  existing  among  the  other  in- 
mates of  the  house. 

There  came  a  pounding  on  the  floor  above  me  as  of  ex- 
cited heels,  an  insane  clattering  to  and  fro,  and  then  an  ani- 
mated conversation  arose  between  Mrs.  and  Doctor  Benja- 
min Brightseye,  whose  import  the  thickness  of  the  ceiling 
and  my  own  singing  prevented  me  from  learning.  I  fancied, 
too,  that  I  perceived  symptoms  of  a  frenzied  rush  to  the  door 
with  malevolent  intent  on  the  part  of  the  doctor  ;  an  ex- 
postulation, perhaps  assisted  by  slight  manual  traction  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Doctor,  and  a  return  to  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
with  more  animated  conversation.  But  before  the  impres- 
sions could  resolve  themselves  into  certainty,  the  parlor  door 
opened,  and  1  was  agreeably  surprised  by  the  entrance  of 
Master  Rufus,  accompanied  by  his  sister.  They  wore  an 
aspect  of  far  more  than  ordinary  matutinal  cheerfulness,  and 
were  neatly  dressed  in  simple,  yet  very  pretty  attire. 

"  I  felt  very  wide  awake,  Mr.  Lyle,"  said  Rufus,  "  and  on 
knocking  at  Lulu's  door,  found  she  was  already  up,  for  a 
wonder,  so  we  concluded  to  get  dressed,  and  come  down  and 
join  you  at  the  piano." 

"  That  is  a  very  pretty  thing  you  are  singing,"  added  Lulu, 
archly.     "  How  would  it  do  as  a  trio  ?    Suppose  we  see." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  I  replied.  "  It  is  an  old  chant,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  composed  by  Pythagoras.  Others,  how- 
ever, ascribe  it  to  a  Bolognese  monk  of  the  eleventh  century. 
I  confess  that  I  lean  myself  to  the  former  opinion.  It  is 
almost  all  the  music  of  a  grand  and  simple  order  that  I 
know.  Miss  Brightseye,  you  will?  take  the  soprano  ;  the 
bass,  Rufus,  if  you  please,  and  I  will  try  to  assist  you  with 
my  little  tenor." 

So  in  high  glee  we  sang  the  scale  until  Lulu  had  laughed 
herself  hoarse.  Then  we  essayed  the  three  unfortunate  mice 
whose  blind  frenzy  led  them  in  an  insane  dance  after  the 
wife  of  the  agriculturist,  and  had  cut  off  their  tails  in  the 
most  inhuman  manner  a  dozen  times,  when,  like  a  spectre, 
the  solemn  Doctor  Benjamin,  arrayed  for  bed  but  evidently 
not  quite  recent  from  it,  stalked  into  the  room,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Brightseye,  completely  dressed,  shiny  headed  and 
smiling,  but  with  a  lingering  cloud  of  apprehension  on  her 
gentle  face  as  she  plucked  the  doctor  by  the  sleeve  of  his 
night  gown,  whispering  ever  and  anon  : 

"  Don't  be  violent,  husband  dear  ;  be  kind  to  them — be 
kind." 

"  She  asked  me  to  dress — Mrs.  Brightseye  did,"  burst  forth 
the  doctor,  as  if  in  that  fact  lay  his  irreparable  injury. 
"  Dress,  ha  !  at  four  o'clock  of  a  bitter  cold  morning — the 
thermometer,  as  I  honestly  believe,  but  a  little  above  zero  ! 
No  ;  I  had  rather  catch  my  death  of  cold  !  Ha  !  I  shall 
die  a  victim  of  this  shameless  imposition.  I  will  come  down 
in  my  stocking  feet — I  will  leave  my  legs  exposed  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather — I  will  not  put  on  even  a  simple 
dressing  gown  !  Ha !  You  shall  see  what  you  have 
brought  me  to,  Mr.  Horace  Lyle  !  " 
"  Yes,  Doctor  Brightseye." 

"When  I  engaged  you,  at  seven  o'clock  last  evening, 
as  a  tutor  to  my  children,  I  did  not  realize  that,  like  Ho 
Georgos,  in  Fabula  Alpha  of  ^Jsop,  as  given  in  Greaca  Mi- 
nora, I  was  taking  a  deadly  animal  of  the  genus  coluber  to 
my  bosom." 

"  You  did  not,  Doctor  Brightseye.  I  was  not  aware  of  that 
fact  myself,  having  always  supposed  that  I  occupied  a  de- 
fined though  humble  position  in  Bimano,  sub-genus  Cau- 
casus" 

I  regarded  the  doctor  with  a  fixed  yet  mild  aspect  of 
disarming  innocence  as  I  said  this,  which  did  not  change  at 
all  before  his  stern  dramatic  gaze. 

"  Sir,  I  need  not  say  that  I  speak  metaphorically.  Ha  ! 
Very  true.  The  genus  coluber  does  not  demand  baked  meats 
during  the  hours  divinely  instituted  for  repose.  Abominable 
pipes  do  not  stimulate  him  afterward;  and  being  dumb — ha  ! 
sir,  dumb  ! — he  does  not  emit  sounds  to  which,  though  a 
warden  of  St.  Jubilate  for  the  last  twelve  years,  I  am  justi- 
fied in  applying  the  epithet  damnable.  Coluber — ha  !  Co- 
luber literal  would  have  done  better  than  coluber  meta- 
physical— ha  !" 

And  the  doctor  smiled  a  bitter  smile.  I  returned,  with 
perfect  suavity : 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


"  Doctor  Brightseye,"  said  I,  "if  you  will  do  me  the  favor  to 
be  calm  for  a  few  moments  I  shall  endeavor  to  discover  in 
what  way  I  have  deserved  the  comparison  you  have  just  in- 
stituted. Under  those  circumstances  I  shall  be  desirous, 
perhaps  able,  to  make  an  explanation — reparation,  if  neces- 
sary. At  present,  however,  the  only  impression  that  occu- 
pies my  mind  is,  that  you  are  taking  out  of  my  hands  the 
physical  and  mental  education  of  those  children  whom  you 
commended  to  them  with  a  cheerful  confidence,  (perhaps, 
however,  not  wholly  justified,)  as  you  observe,  last  evening 
at  seven  o'clock ;  that  you  are  interrupting  a  trio  at- 
tempted for  the  especial  purpose  of  cultivating  voices  admi- 
rably adapted  by  nature  to  great  feats  in  harmony,  suscepti- 
ble of  infinite  improvement  by  cultivation  ;  that  you  are 
thus  defeating  the  end  I  aimed  at  in  the  strengthening  of 
the  lingual  and  pectoral  muscles,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
physical  education  I  have  solemnly  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  giving  your  offspring ;  and  inasmuch  as  sympathy 
of  voices  (I  quote  from  no  less  an  authority  than  the  sublime 
Luther)  is  a  most  potent  preparation  for,  and  assistant  of, 
the  symphony  of  souls — their  spiritual  develelopment  also — 
for  which  1  am  holden  to  you  by  a  compact  of  equal  solem- 
nity ;  and,  in  fine,  that  you  are  thus  obstructing  the  prog- 
ress of  that  information  which  is  already  as  dear  an  object 
to  my  heart  as  yours — the  reformation  of  those  who  have 
hitherto  passed  the  divine  hours  of  early  morning  in  inglori- 
ous inactivity " 

Rufus  sighed  as  if  the  whole  sin  of  past  sloth  lay  on  his 
conscience  like  a  mountain  ;  and  Miss  Brightseye  cast  down 
her  long  brown  lashes  as  if  the  tear  of  contrition  were  just 
stealing  from  its  fountain.  Mrs.  Dr.  Brightseye  gazed  re- 
proachfully at  the  doctor,  but  smiled,  as  if  any  expression 
on  her  sweet  face  could  be  sarcastic,  and  needed  to  have  its 
edge  taken  off.  The  doctor  himself,  with  a  perplexed  air, 
leaned  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  like  a  criminal  convicted  on 
his  own  plea,  who  had  been  hurried  into  court  without 
time  to  put  on  his  clothes.  He  was  ashamed  of  his  vio- 
lence, ashamed  of  his  nightgown,  ashamed  to  see  all  that 
family,  whose  severe  tribunal  he  had  always  been,  turning 
the  tables  upon  him,  and  becoming  his  silent  jury  upon  the 
very  offense  which  had  hitherto  been  his  gravest  charge 
against  them.  All  the  air  of  indignant  declamation  was  de- 
parted from  him  ;  but,  making  one  final,  desperate  stand,  he 
uttered  mildly  : 

"But,  sir,  it  is  four  o'clock  in  the  morning — four  o'clock. 
Ha!" 

"  A  month  ago,  and  you  would  have  been  up  half  an  hour 
later.  Are  we  to  be  the  creatures  of  mere  chronology — ser- 
vile sun-worshipers,  like  the  heathen  of  a  Heliopolis  gone 
by?  Does  the  coming  of  winter  days  lift  from  us  the  re- 
sponsibility of  duty  ?  Shall  we  be  less  industrious  than  we 
are  in  summer?  Shall  we  yield  to  mere  inclination?  Is  it 
praiseworthy  that  we  are  earnest,  laborious,  faithful  when  it 
is  easy,  and  the  luxurious  June  mornings  woo  us  to  bask  in 
their  fragrant  breath  ;  but  as  soon  as  cold,  darkness,  and 
fog  become  obstacles,  we  ingloriously  succumb  to  them  ? 
As  for  myself,  Doctor  Brightseye,  I  rise  at  the  same  hour  all 
the  year  round,  and  if  I  did  not,  I  could  not  blame  my 
pupils  for  lying  in  bed  till  any  hour,  however  late." 

There  was  a  mild  severity  in  my  manner.  Doctor  Ben- 
jamin sat  down  in  his  chair,  morally  conquered. 

"  But,"  I  continued,  "I  will  not  be  so  arrogant  as  to  rely 
on  my  own  example.  Summer  and  winter  the  great  Cornaro 
rose  at  four  ;  the  still  greater  Buffon  invariably  at  three  ; 
while  the  Emperor  Severus,  as  history  informs  us,  slept  with 
a  brazen  basin  at  his  bedside,  and  a  brazen  ball  in  his  hand  ; 
when  the  latter  fell  into  the  former,  its  sound  aroused  him, 
and  he  did  not  sleep  again.  The  gong  of  modern  days  has 
not  been  an  improvement  on  that  great  man's  reveille'  sys- 
tem." 

"  No,  I'll  be  hanged  if  it  has  !  The  ball  only  fell  once, 
and  did  not  wake  up  all  the  young  Severuses,  too,  feeling 
as  if  the  devil  was  after  them,"  said  Rufus. 

"  Don't  say  devil,  Rufus,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Benjamin  and 
Lulu  at  once. 

I  resumed  :  "And  the  practice  of  singing  an  hour  in  the 
early  morning — from  three  and  three-quarters  to  the  same 
time  at  four — is  invariable  with  me.  It  gives  health  to  the 
body,  and  tone  to  the  soul.  It  has  been  from  early  child- 
hood one  of  my  Regular  Habits" 

Doctor  Benjamin  Brightseye  rose  from  his  chair,  spoke 
never  a  word,  but  wandered  reflectively  out  of  the  room. 
Master  Rufus,  his  sister,  and  I  were  about  to  commence  the 
gamut  again,  but,  looking  around,  saw  dear  little  Mrs.  Ben- 
jamin fast  asleep,  curled  in  the  corner  of  the  settee,  like  a 
sweet  baby  who  has  no  part  in  the  guile  of  man.  Rufus  and 
I  made  an  arm-chair  for  her,  lifted  her  on  it  gently,  car- 
ried her  up  stairs,  and  laid  her  on  her  bed,  covering  her  up 
daintily  with  the  blankets.  Where  was  the  doctor?  Oh, 
that  slothful  person,  unawakened  by  our  entrance,  emitted 
sounds  embraced  within,  but  not  comprehensive  of,  the 
gamut,  from  a  large  wicker  chair,  where  he  had  seated  him- 
self to  muse  on  regularity  of  habits  on  his  return  from  the 
parlor.  We  slid  a  warm  rug  gently  under  his  feet,  threw  a 
luxurious  double  carriage  shawl  around  him,  so  that  he 
should  not  catch  cold,  and  went  quietly  down  stairs. 

"  Shall  we  wrap  up  warmly  and  go  out  for  a  walk  ?  "  said 
I  to  Lulu  and  Rufus. 

"  Oh,  delightful ! "  said  Lulu.  It  will  be  such  fun  !  I 
never  walked  when  it  was  dark  as  pitch,  and  it  will  seem 
just  as  if  we  were  fleeing  from  a  ruined  castle,  and  going  to 
consult  a  witch,  and  everything  like  that." 

"  I'm  with  you," said  Rufus,  "as  soon  as   I   light  a  cigar." 

So  we  three  wandered  forth  in  the  gloom  in  high  glee. 
The  ground  was  hard,  the  air  crisp,  the  fog  not  yet  risen, 
but  kept  for  such  slothful  persons  as  the  doctor,  who  avoided 
a  less  virgin  morning.  We  found  fox-fire  on  the  low  ground 
by  the  old  fences.  We  gathered  pocketfuls  of  walnuts  and 
chestnuts  in  the  dark.  We  had  all  sorts  of  plays  and  songs 
— in  fine,  we  had  such  a  good  time  that  we  did  not  return 
until  six  o'clock. 

At  seven  breakfast  was  ready  ;  the  gong  sounded  for  it ; 
we  sat  down,  but  no  Doctor  Benjamin  was  there.  When  I 
had  half-finished  my  second  cup  of  coffee,  the  sluggard  ap- 
peared. He  took  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table  with  a  con- 
demned look  on  his  countenance,  and  Master  Rufus 
observed  : 

"  Please  forgive  us,  father,  for  the  irregularity ;  but  though 
'  iow  it  was  the  rule  of  the  family  that  any  one  who 


comes  late  loses  his  breakfast,  we  have  put  a  plate  of  steak 
and  warmed-up  potatoes  to  keep  hot  for  you,  and  I  don't 
think  the  coffee  is  quite  cold  yet." 

To  divert  attention  from  the  mortifying  subject,  as  her 
sweet  woman  heart  impelled  her  to  do,  Lulu  began  a  most 
animated  description  of  our  walk,  illustrated  by  jumping  up 
every  moment  to  bring  some  rare  specimen  of  fox-fire,  or 
some  large  nut,  and  by  degrees  the  doctor  waxed  cheerful, 
warmed  into  conversation,  ate  his  steak  and  buckwheat 
cakes  with  a  relish  as  immense  as  if  he  had  prepared  a  basis 
for  it  of  the  very  densest  morning  fog,  and  forgot  how 
naughty  he  had  been.  As  for  your  humble  servant,  Horace 
Lyle,  he  preserved  an  attitude  of  dignified  yet  affable  sweet- 
ness, becoming  one  who  has  undertaken  the  reformation  of 
a  family  in  which  there  are  several  young  people  with  uni- 
form ideas,  and  an  old  gentleman  with  one  fixed  idea. 


How  I    Fell  in   Love  with  the  Daughter  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Brightseye. 

Day  by  day  I  was  more  and  more  delighted  to  perceive 
that  my  pupils  were  not  quick  learners.  I  agree  with  my 
friend,  the  Deutsch  professor,  from  ostrich  souls  nothing  can 
ever  be  expected.  Rufus  and  Lulu  were  in  no  wise  of  these. 
The  desire  to  be  accomplished  never  entered  their  minds. 
They  had  never  been  able  to  see  "  the  use  of  it,"  they  said  ; 
and  I,  being  equally  dull  of  optics,  forebore  trying  to  per- 
suade them  that  there  was  any.  What  they  wanted  was  to 
know,  to  feel,  to  appreciate,  and  when  they  had  known,  felt, 
and  appreciated  anything  rightly,  to  originate,  moved  and 
stimulated  by  the  suggestions  they  had  gained.  Their 
questions  poured  forth  on  me  suddenly — questions  which 
seemed  to  have  been  held  in  by  ever-gro.wing  embankments 
of  rule,  precedent,  and  reserve,  during  those  centuries  of 
inquisitiveness  through  which  young  minds  pass  in  a  few 
years.  Happily,  I  had  passed  through  the  same  phase  of 
life  before  them  ;  my  training  had  been  miscellaneous,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  had  been  thorough  ;  for  I  had  thought 
about  everything  that  came  up,  and  never  left  it  before  ar- 
riving at  my  solution  of  it.     So  it  was  with  Rufus  and  Lulu. 

This  gives  a  little  idea  of  the  course  of  instruction  we 
pursued  during  the  hours  given  for  the  mental  department 
of  Doctor  Benjamin's  children  ;  and  when  he  met  us  on 
our  romps  through  the  woods,  and  later  on,  through  the 
snow,  he  was  astonished  at  their  proficiency  in  naming 
and  explaining  the  different  articles  and  specimens  they  had 
collected,  and  often  expressed  his  approbation,  winding  up 
with  the  familiar  "  Ha  !  well,  this  is  as  it  should  be."  Never 
had  he  seen  his  library  in  such  demand,  and  never  before 
the  pleasure  of  having  his  children  call  on  him  for  explana- 
tion of  this  and  that,  which  gave  him  great  pleasure. 

Doubts  began  to  creep  over  him  as  to  whether  his  regtdar 
habits  might  not,  after  all,  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  first 
symptom  of  this  was  the  abolishment  of  the  gong.  There 
was  no  need  of  it  now,  as  I  continued  to  do  from  preference 
what  I  had  done  for  strategy's  sake,  and  rose  at  three  always. 
(I  have  dropped  the  habit  of  late  years,  finding  it  interfered 
with  other  regular  habits.)  Master  Rufus,  finding  more 
congenial  pursuits,  left  off  smoking  too  many  pipes,  and  ab- 
jured punches  altogether. 

The  winter  passed  away,  the  spring  followed  it  like  a 
dream,  and  the  full  bride-beauty  of  the  queen  summer 
blushed  on  parterres,  vailed  itself  in  quince  and  chestnut 
blooms,  breathed  wide  through  the  land  into  homes,  hearths, 
and  merry-makings,  and  made  every  living  thing  glad  with 
its  coming.  With  it  came  the  full  conviction  of  a  truth 
which  had  been  growing  truer  within  me  for  a  long  time — 
I  was  very  much  in  love  with  Lulu  Brightseye.  Could  I  be 
sure  that  she  loved  me  ?  That  I  had  been  of  great  benefit 
to  her  I  knew ;  that  her  reticule  no  longer  lay  on  the  floor  of 
arbors;  that  her  guitar  was  well  kept  and  constantly  prac- 
ticed ;  that  she  had  found  an  aim  for  her  active,  thoughtful 
nature,  and  that  she  was  v pery  grateful  to  me  for  the  change 
in  her  life.  But  I  had  such  a  horror  of  any  love  which 
might  only  be  at  bottom  gratitude  under  a  disguise,  which  it 
is  hard  for  the  untaught  young  heart  to  penetrate,  that  I  kept 
my  own  feelings  dumb,  showing  it  only,  as  I  could  not  help 
doing,  in  action.  Perhaps  that  was  just  as  wrong;  but  who 
is  willing  to  acknowledge  it  to  himself  when  the  dear  little 
hand  lingers,  saying  "good-night,"  and  it  is  so  easy  to  press 
it  tighter  than  the  mere  friend  would  be  likely  to ;  or  the  peer- 
less little  rosy  mouth  is  made  up  into  a  kiss  for  its  father, 
and  the  impassioned  eyes  cannot  help  glancing  on  the  deed 
as  if  they  wished  the  mouth  under  them  belonged,  for  the 
time  being,  to  that  old  gentleman,  though  the  glance  brings 
back  a  blush  that  says,  "  I  know  what  you  mean  "  ? 

On  the  twelfth  of  July  came  the  doctor's  birthday.  He 
was  then  sixty  years  old,  and  we  had  all  agreed  to  give  him 
a  favorable  surprise.  The  preparations  for  it  had  been  so 
gradual,  running  in  fact  through  all  the  months  of  my  tutor- 
ship, that  I  will  not  burden  this  simple  recital  with  them, 
but  will  give  only  the  result.  On  the  evening  of  the 
eleventh  a  neatly-printed  card,  adorned  with  emblematic 
devices  from  the  pencil  of  Miss  Brightseye,  a  poetical  motto 
from  the  pen  of  Master  Rufus,  and  an  old  English  text  from 
the  combined  pen  and  pencil  of  the  tutor,  was  laid,  in  a  neat 
envelope,  on  the  doctor's  plate  at  tea,  as  follows  :  A  cherub 
at  the  top  feeding  an  altar  flame  from  a  can  labelled  "Ac- 
tivity ;"  Saturn,  with  his  scythe  slung  over  his  shoulder, 
vainly  endeavoring  to  blow  the  fire  out,  but  deterred  by  a 
young  man  with  a  gong  persistently  stunning  the  foe  of  lon- 
gevity, while  he  guarded  the  fire  with  his  instrument  as  a 
shield  ;  meanwhile  the  goddess  of  morning  dropped  a  very 
pretty  garland  of  amaranths,  with  the  letters  "  LX "  in 
the  middle  of  it,  over  a  capital  portrait  of  the  doctor  as  ar- 
rayed for  his  early  walk.  Immediately  under  this  symbol  the 
subjoined  stanzas  : 

"The  three  black  sisters  all  combine 
To  cut  thy  thread  in  two, 
But  filial  hearts  shall  knit  the  twine 
And  spin  its  strands  anew. 

"  Ruthless  the  great  destroyer  comes — 
That  calculus  of  Babbitt's 
He  hath  no  mind  for — but  succumbs 
To  one  of  Reg'lar  Habits. 

"We  hail  thee  to  thy  sixtieth  year, 
And  see  no  reason  why 
Thy  thousandth  may  not  see  thee  here 
Beneath  the  morning  sky. 


"All  blessings  on  thy  hoary  head, 
Let  sorrows  lightly  fall ; 
And  may  thy  years  with  happiness, 
And  love  be  graced  withal." 

And  then  followed  : 

The  company  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doctor  Benjamin  Brightseye,  is  most 
respectfully  and  affectionately  solicited  to  an  entertainment  given  by 
their  children,  under  the  auspices  in  general  of  their  tutor,  Horace  Lyle, 
A.  M. ,  K.  A.  Soc.  Coll.  Concordiee,  and  in  particular  of  the  present 
festive  occasion.  Most  interesting  exercises  may  be  expected,  of  a  musical 
and  declamatory  character.  An  examination  will  take  place  of  the 
pupils  of  Mr.  Horace  Lyle,  A:  M.,  K.  A.,  etc.,  during  the  progress  of 
the  services,  upon  the  studies  in  which  they  have  become  proficient  since 
his  inauguration.  Performance  to  commence  at  three  P.  M.  An  ele- 
gant repast  will  be  ready  for  the  distinguished  visitants  at  six  p.  M. 
precisely.     Punctual  attendance  is  particularly  desired. 

By  order  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Lulu  Brightseye,  Secretary. 

The  doctor  read  the  card  with  undisguised  delight,  Mrs. 
Benjamin  meanwhile  leaning  over  his  shoulder  beaming  with 
sympathy. 

"Ha!"  said  the  doctor,  "most  happy — ha.  Lulu,  I  de- 
clare I  didn't  know  you  could  draw  like  that.  And  that 
poetry.  Ton  my  word,  Milton  never  did  that  at  Rufus's  age. 
Delighted  !  Ha  !  " 

At  the  hour  appointed  we  all  assembled  in  the  parlor,  to 
the  number  of  five.  It  was  a  warm  afternoon,  but  breezy, 
and,  according  to  country  custom,  we  had  all  the  doors  and 
windows  open.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Brightseye  sat  on  two 
large  cane  arm  chairs,  wheeled  together  in  the  form  of  a 
parquet,  and  the  young  lady  and  gentleman  with  me,  vis-k- 
vis  behind  the  piano.  I  rose,  and  with  a  wave  of  the  hand 
solicited  attention. 

"  The  exercises  of  the  day  will  open  with  a  performance, 
by  Mr.  Rufus  Brightseye,  on  a  Dutch  pipe  of  a  description 
which  I  am  safe  in  saying,  you  have  never  seen  him  use  be- 
fore. Though  Dutch,  I  trust  you  will  not  find  it  abominable. 
Mr.  Rufus,  if  you  please,  sir." 

The  young  man  drew  from  his  pocket  a  handsome  mo- 
rocco case  containing — it  might  have  contained  a  very  large 
and  elegant  meerschaum.  Instead  of  that,  he  drew  from  it 
a  beautiful  Bochan  flute  ;  he  put  it  to  his  lips,  and  Lulu  sat 
down  at  the  piano  to  accompany  him,  while,  without  hesita- 
tion, he  played  the  overture  to  the  "  Caliph  of  Bagdad," 
from  beginning  to  end. 

His  father  and  mother  laughed  with  ecstasy  till  they  had 
to  wipe  their  eyes. 

"  Where  in  the  world  did  you  learn  to  do  that  ? "  cried 
Doctor  Benjamin. 

"That,"  answered  Master  Rufus,  "is  one  of  the  results  of 
early  rising.  Since  a  period  as  distant  as  three  months  ago, 
it  has  been  an  invariable  habit  of  mine,  which  I  have  allowed 
nothing  but  providential  interposition  to  interfere  with,  to 
practice  this  Dutch  abominable  pipe  in  the  old  cider-mill, 
from  four  until  five  A.  M.  of  the  days  divinely  instituted  for 
secular  labor." 

The  classes  in  Greek,  history,  geology,  German,  Latin, 
and  English  literature  were  then  called  in  succession,  with 
an  interim  of  music  between  each,  and  did  themselves  in- 
finite credit,  not  only  by  the  amount  which  they  had  learned, 
but  the  amount  which  they  knew. 

Miss  Brightseye  then  read  a  composition.  It  did  not  be- 
gin :  "  The  gentle  flowers  of  the  forest,  and  the  peaceful  rills 
seem  to  say  to  us  various  things  of  moral  and  instructive 
tendency,"  the  young  lady  not  having  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  our  first  female  boarding-schools  ;  for  the  same  reason  it 
was  not  read  with  a  sound  so  soft  that  nothing  comes  'twixt 
it  and  silence  ;  but  it  was  a  most  delicate  texture,  woofed  of 
the  freshest  woman-sense,  warped  with  imagery  bright  and 
original  as  sunbeams,  whose  subject  was,  "  What  there  is  for 
girls  to  do  in  this  world."  And  it  made  one  feel  that  it  was 
not  such  a  bad  thing  to  be  a  girl  after  all — which,  perhaps, 
is  not  the  prevailing  impression  left  by  effusions  of  that 
origin  at  commencements  of  the  Mount  Maria  Abode  of  In- 
dustry. 

Master  Rufus  then  closed  the  exercises  with  one  of  the 
wittiest  and  most  playfully  philosophical  orations  ever  lis- 
tened to,  having  for  its  theme,  "The  Regular  Habits  of 
People  in  General" — the  regular  habits  of  cannibals  and  of 
business  men,  of  literati  and  of  clowns,  of  ordinary  and  of 
extraordinary  persons,  and  finally  of  the  Brightseye  family, 
which  were  described  as  being  the  most  unique,  consist- 
ent with  all  the  grand  laws  of  Universal  Being,  and  worthy 
of  being  imitated  by  even  the  celestial  luminaries  them- 
selves. To  adopt  a  phrase  from  Jenkins,  "his  good  hits 
elicited  frequent  applause." 

"And  now,  worthy  patrons  of  the  Brightseye  Institute," 
said  I,  bowing  modestly,  "  I  might  make  a  little  speech  of 
glorification  over  our  progress.  It  would  be  customary,  but 
not  appropriate.  Our  results  -speak  for  themselves.  It  re- 
remains  for  me,  therefore,  only  to  present  the  prizes.  In  my 
manner  of  doing  this  I  shall  also  be  eccentric,  for  I  give 
them  not  to  the  pupils  who  have  to-day  so  distinguished 
themselves,  but  to  those  whose  pride  it  is  to  witness  that 
distinction."  I  held  out  my  hands  to  Lulu  and  Rufus,  and 
led  them  from  behind  the  piano  up  to  their  parents'  chairs. 

"As  a  present,  on  the  occasion  of  Doctor  Brightseye's 
sixtieth  birthday,  to  himself  and  his  beloved  wife,  I  have 
been  able  to  think  of  nothing  more  precious  and  lasting  than 
two  loving  children  of  regular  habits." 

Lulu  kissed  her  father,  Rufus  his  mother ;  then  they  all 
fell  in  a  heap  upon  each  other's  necks,  and  there  was  a 
silence  for  some  time,  only  broken  by  the  sounds  of  very 
gentle  weeping,  in  which  the  once  inharmonious  family  ran 
together,  like  one  big  drop  of  dew  made  up  of  four.  I  re- 
tired to  a  little  distance,  and  confided  my  feelings  to  a  hem- 
stitched pocket-handkerchief,  being  alone  in  the  world. 

Like  flowers  after  rain,  all  the  Brightseye  family  lifted  up 
their  heads  presently,  and  laughed  with  a  wide-beaming  joy- 
fulness  which  drew  me  from  my  seclusion.  They  ran  up  to 
me,  and  shook  what  hands  I  had  so  ardently  and  so  simulta- 
neously that  I  would  have  been  more  adequately  provided 
for  the  occasion  had  I  been  the  idol  Vishnu,  who  rejoices  in 
a  dozen  of  those  members., 

"  Ha  ! "  cried  the  doctor.  "  Ha  !  Mr.  Lyle,  this  is  the 
happiest  day  that  that  I  ever  passed  in  my  life.  Heaven 
bless  you,  bless  you.  Ha  !  I  can't  speak  a  word,  or  I  shall 
break  down,  my  dear  boy,"  and  he  fell  upon  my  neck  also, 
and  Mrs.  Benjamin  kissed  my  forehead  over  his  shoulder. 

Having  disengaged  ourselves  once  more,  the  doctor  held 
me  out  at  arm's  length  and  contemplated  me.     "  Ha !     I 
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wouldn't  have  believed  it — I  really  wouldn't  If  you'd  come 
and  told  me  a  year  ago  that  we  should  alt  do,  and  be,  and 
feel  as  we  do  now,  I  should  have  said  you  were  crazy — I 
should.  Now,  what  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  tell  me  what  we 
shall  do  for  you.  Whatever  it  is,  let  us  know  it,  and  if  it  is  in 
human  power,  it  shall  be  done.  When  is  your  birthday 
coming?" 

My  expression  of  sympathetic  joy  changed  to  one  of  deep 
pensiveness.  "My  birthday,  Doctor  Brightseye,  occurred 
just  after  I  came  to  this  pleasant  house.  I  fear  I  shall  not 
spend  another  in  this  scene  of  my  so  amply  rewarded 
labors,"  and  1  sighed,  returning  to  my  cambric  only  friend 
on  earth. 

"Why,  what  does  he  mean  ?  You  are  not  going  to  leave 
us?"  burst  from  all  the  Brightseye  family  at  once. 

"  I  fear  I  must,"  was  my  sad  reply.  "  I  have  passed 
among  you,  my  friends,  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life,  but  an 
imperative  necessity  bids  me  shortly  to  depart,  perhaps 
never  to  return." 

I  noticed,  Lulu  did  not  cry,  nor  turn  away,  but  stood  look- 
ing up  into  my  face,  her  own  full  of  a  wondering  fearfulness, 
and  snowy  pale  as  she  grasped  my  hand,  like  one  who 
would  never  let  it  go.  The  others  stood  likewise,  in  the  re- 
spect of  mute  wonderment,  waiting  forme  to  continue. 

"  I  have  been  unspeakably  happy,  but  if  I  should  con- 
tinue here  in  the  relation  which  I  have  occupied,  it  would 
only  be  to  grow  more  and  more  miserable.  My  trouble  is 
this  :  Regularity  of  Habits  is  the  very  soul  of  my  existence, 
and  there  is  one  regular  habit  which,  though  absolutely 
necessary  to  my  living,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  practice." 

"  Dumb-bells  ?"  gasped  the  doctor.  "  There  are  three 
pair  in  the  wood-shed." 

Mrs.  Brightseye  suggested  "  Hot  flip  just  before  going  to 
bed?" 

Rufus  :  "A  horse  and  buggy,  all  to  yourself?" 

Lulu  alone  said  nothing. 

"  No,  none  of  these,  my  friends  ;  the  Regular  Habit  is  one 
for  which  money,  labor,  favor,  interest,  cannot  purchase  the 
opportunities." 

"Name  it !  oh,  name  it  !"  cried  father,  mother,  and  son  in 
chorus. 

"  //  is  the  regular  habit  of  being  the  husband  of  Lulu 
Brightseye? 

The  doctor  sat  down,  utterly  overcome.  Rufus  took  both 
his  mother's  hands  and  gazed  silently  into  her  face.  Lulu 
hid  her  eyes  in  the  lap  of  the  same  dear  refuge,  and  for  the 
first  time  gave  way  to  her  heart.  As  for  me,  accompanied 
by  the  hemstitch  friend  of  my  desolation,  I  walked  out  of 
the  front  door,  and  strayed  down  the  gravel  walk,  with  an  in- 
distinct idea  that  this  was  the  road  to  a  lodge  in  some  vast 
wilderness,  where  boundless  contiguity  of  shade  might  hide 
the  fact  that  I  was  done  for. 

The  suspicion  proved  erroneous  ;  the  path  led  to  the  rus- 
tic arbor,  and  I  wandered  into  it,  sat  down  in  it,  ere  I  was 
aware. 

Yes,  the  place  where  I  had  so  often  taught  her.  The  very 
seat  where  she  had  sat  beside  me,  asking  question  on  ques- 
tion about  the  flowers  she  was  too  loving  to  pull  to  pieces 
and  call  hard  names.  The  mica  slate  we  had  brought  to- 
gether from  all  the  nooks  and  corners  of  Hazelthorpe  made 
a  pretty  shining  pavement  under  foot.  It  was  her  pet 
clematis  that  climbed  and  swayed  around  the  rough  posts 
behind  my  head.  She  had  been  my  friend  then — perhaps 
she  was  not  even  that  now — and  all  because  I  could  not  con- 
tain myself,  and  wait  for  Heaven  or  Uncle  Ptolema^us 
Tompkins  to  make  me  a  lich  enough  son-in-law  for  the 
doctor. 

I  bowed  my  head,  and  thought  bitterly  for  what  seemed  to 
me  a  long  time.  In  the  midst  of  the  bitterest  of  the  bitter, 
a  little  soft  hand  stole  trustfully  into  my  own,  a  gentle  trem- 
bling voice  whispered  in  my  ear  : 

"  They  say  that  I  am  young,  but  so  was  mamma,  and 

you  may  stay,  dear." 

I  caught  Lulu  Brightseye  in  my  arms,  and  of  what  hap- 
pened then,  let  the  old  arbor  keep  the  secret.  *    *    * 


Peck's  Sun  has  a  spite  against  London  Punch,  and  says  : 
"  It  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  us  why  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land could  not  get  along  well  together,  until  the  other  day. 
It  seemed  to  us  as  though  the  wise  statesmen  of  England 
must  see  that  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  would  be  all  the  bet- 
ter for  England,  and  govern  themselves  accordingly.  But 
last  week  a  friend  in  London  sent  us  a  package  of  English 
newspapers  and  English  funny  papers,  and  we  have  looked 
them  through.  Hereafter  our  sympathies  are  with  the 
Irish.  And  if  they  should  ever  need  any  assistance  in  free- 
ing themselves  from  the  English  yoke  we  trust  that  it  will  be 
furnished  by  Americans  generously." 


There  is  now,  says  Bill  Nye,  a  brand  of  fine-cut  tobacco 
known  as  "  Thistle  Dew."  When  a  man  asks  for  a  certain 
kind  of  weed  and  can't  get  it,  he  just  purchases  a  package 
of  the  new  variety,  and  murmurs  as  he  takes  it,  (:  Thistle 
Dew."  This  is  an  example  of  a  new  hand-made  English 
joke  that  we  are  turning  out  now  at  this  office.  We  have,  in 
addition  to  the  above  highly  classic  style  of  mirth,  a  good, 
fair,  average  stoga  joke  at  a  much  smaller  price.  Estimates 
made  for  almanacs,  minstrel  shows,  and  funerals.  We  have 
anew  and  attractive  mourning  joke  on  hand  now  that  makes 
death  almost  a  wecome  messenger.  Send  ten  cents  for  cata- 
logue. 

Every  one  has  noticed  the  letters  "  T.  D."  on  the  front 
part  of  the  bowl  of  a  clay  pipe,  and  some  Dryasdust  has 
made  the  discovery  that  they  stand  for  Timothy  Dexter, 
an  eccentric  Newburyport  man,  who  endowed  a  clay-pipe 
factory,  wrote  a  book  with  a  few  pages  of  punctuation  marks 
in  the  back,  and  insisted  on  viewing  a  mock  burial  of  him- 
self, at  which  he  thrashed  his  wife  because  she  did  not  weep 
enough. 

Lager  beer  vs.  English  ale.  The  warfare  between  these 
elements  has  become  of  late  more  embittered,  and  now  the 
war  has  been  carried  into  the  tatter's  own  camp.  A  German 
brewery  of  lager  beer  is  in  the  course  of  erection  at  Seven 
Sisters'  station,  near  London,  and  fifty  German  laborers 
have  been  imported  to  give  the  building  the  proper  Teutonic 
style. 


ARGONAUT    VERSE. 


To  My  Pipe. 
The  day's  gone  hard  with  me,  old  friend  ; 
It  seems  hard  luck  will  never  end, 
But  grief  I'll  to  the  devil  send. 

And  comfort  seek  in  thee. 
Only  the  veteran  smoker  knows 
Thy  power  to  chase  away  life's  woes, 
And  lull  the  mind  to  calm  repose, 

My  old  black  pipe. 
For  as  the  smoke  curls  up  from  thee, 
Like  vapor  rising  from  the  sea. 
Rise  up  the  clouds  of  care  from  me, 

And  mild  content  prevails. 
The  fields  of  future  seem  in  flower, 
And  lofty  dreams  of  greatness  tower, 
All  risen  by  thy  magic  power, 

My  play  dudeen. 
And  round  about  my  dingy  room 
Bright  visions,    weft  of  fancy's  loom, 
Dance  lightly  through  the  gathering  gloom 

Of  coming  night. 
What  though  those  heights  I'll  ne'er  attain  ; 
What  though  my  dreams  may  be  in  vain  ; 
What  though  still  pours  the  steady  rain 

Of  dire  mishaps, 
Still  it  is  sweet  for  but  an  hour 
To  lose  the  sight  of  clouds  that  lower, 
And  catch  of  happiness'  bright  bower 

A  moment's  view. 
December,   1881.  P.  S.  M 

Three  Red  Roses. 
There's  a  rose  in  the  southside  garden  ; 

There's  a  rose  on  the  wild  rosetree ; 
If  wrong,  I  pray  their  pardon, 

But  mine  I  think  they  be. 
Yet  the  rose  in  the  mire  that  lingers, 
Could  I  save  but  the  soiling  of  fingers, 

Were  the  only  rose  for  me. 


December.  1881 


■A.  E.  Watrous. 


The     Sequel. 
My  heart  was  light,  though  the  skies  were  dumb. 
"  At  last,  sweet  Dora,"  I  said,   "  I  come." 
She  lived  on  the  windy  hill. 
The  months  had  tarried  since  last  we  met, 
But  she  had  written,   "  I  love  thee  yet, 
And  watch  for  thy  coming  still." 

So,  toward  the  ocean  my  face  I  turned. 
The  streets  were  silent ;    the  gaslights  burned 

And  flickered  in  dismal  way, 
And  e'er  I  knew  it  I  walked  alone. 
The  air  was  chill,  and  a  dreary  moan 
Came  up  from  the  restless  bay. 
"  Now  this,"  I  said,  as  the  fog  came  down, 
"  Is  San  Francisco.      No  other  town 
Has  hills  so  slippery,  mists  so  brown, 
Or  girls  like  Dora  May." 

The  house  I  found,  and  a  glimmer  shone 
Through  the  blinds  to  the  moistened  stone 

Of  the  pavement  far  below. 
"  'Tis  from  her  window,"  I  said;  "'tis  clear 
My  love  is  conscious  that  I  am  near ; 

She  dreams  of  me  there,  I  know. 
She  dreams,  sweet  child,  of  the  June  we  spent — 

Of  the  glorious  summer  weather, 
When  through  the  snowy  azelia  blooms 

We  wandered  and  dreamed  together. 
Once  more  I  crown  her  with  airy  ferns. 

And  blackberry  leaves,  and  clover, 
Again  we  follow  the  river-turns. 

And  the  broken  moon  hangs  over. 
And  here  I  stand  at  her  window-pane. 
Awake,  sweet  dreamer;  we  meet  again." 

I  rang  the  bell,  and  I  said  to  him 
Of  Tartar  origin,  standing  grim 
Behind  the  portal:  "Be  pleased  to  say 
To  fair  Miss  Dora  that  I  would  pay 

My  compliments,  overdue." 
He  took  my  card,  and  his  almond  eye 
With  cunning  lit  as  he  made  reply : 

"Miss  Dola  no  shabee  you. 
Las'  weeks  he  mally  wif  Captain  Hill, 
An'  now  dey  libbin  in  Malysville. " 

End  of  folly  and  birth  of  pain. 
Back  I  crept  to  the  night  again, 
And  the  restless,  sobbing  bay. 
"And  this,"  I  said,  as  the  fog  came  down, 
"  Is  San  Francisco.     No  other  town 
Has  girls  so  slippery,  mists  so  brown, 
Or  hills  like  Nob  and  Clay." 
December,   1881.  D.  S.   RICHARDSON. 


Roudel. 
Loving  you  so,  life  hath  been  veined  with  pain, 
Drenched  with  the  rain  of  fire  and  fiery  rain  ; 
Red  with  the  blossoms  of  a  strong  desire, 
White  with  white  lilies  rooted  in  the  mire ; 
Rounded  to  joy,  and  sanctified  to  woe, 
Loving  you  so. 

Life  hath  no  sweeter  bane  for  me  than  this — 
Your  touch,  your  smile,  your  long,  unyielding  kiss ; 
What  brand  of  hell  could  burn  love  from  your  heart  ? 
What  star  of  heaven  keep  us  two  apart  ? 
Unless  Death  still  my  pulses — laid  me  low  — 
Loving  you  so. 

Dacember,  1881.  Fanny  Driscoll, 


SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


Russian  proverb  :  Steel  likes  to  be  called  gray  silver. 

Nubian  proverb  :  Heaven  sends  almonds  to  the  toothless. 

Russian  proverb  :  People  love  truth,  but  invite  the  liar  to 
dinner. 

George  Sand  :  Ce  n'est  pas  1'argent  que  j'aime,  e'est  la 
depense. 

Joubert  :  You  will  find  poetry  nowhere  unless  you  have 
some  with  you. 

Kroumir  proverb  :  If  a  dog  has  money  he  is  called  "  Your 
lordship  the  dog." 

Tennyson  ;  The  great  world  spins  forever  down  the  ring- 
ing grooves  of  change. 

La  Bruyere  :  Men  would  not  live  long  in  society  if  they 
were  not  the  dupes  of  each  other. 

Richter  :  The  smallest  children  are  nearest  to  God,  as  the 
smallest  planets  are  nearest  the  sun. 

Joubert  :  One  should  choose  for  a  wife  only  such  a  woman 
as  he  would  choose  for  a  friend  were  she  a  man, 

Rochepedre  :  Young,  one  is  rich  in  all  the  future  that  he 
dreams  ;  old,  one  is  poor  in  all  the  past  he  regrets. 

Fabriames  :  Reason  is  not  sufficient  to  overcome  passion  ; 
we  must  take  to  us  the  power  of  a  noble  enthusiasm. 

Montague:  To  know  how  a  bad  man  will  act  when  in 
power,  reverse  all  the  doctrines  he  preaches  when  obscure. 

Napoleon  :  To  a  father  who  loves  his  children,  victory  has 
no  charms.  Where  the  heart  speaks,  glory  itself  is  an  illu- 
sion. 

De  Finod  :  Bachelors  are  providential  beings  ;  God  cre- 
ated them  for  the  consolation  of  widows  and  the  hope  of 
maids. 

Late"na  :  To  a  woman  of  delicate  feeling  the  most  persua- 
sive declaration  of  love  is  the  embarrassment  of  an  intellect- 
ual man. 

Aristippus  :  He  is  the  true  conqueror  of  pleasure  who  can 
make  use  of  it  without  being  carried  away  by  it ;  not  he  who 
abstains  from  it  altogether. 

Heraclitus  :  The  Sibyl,  uttering  with  frenzied  mouth 
words  unmirthful,  unadorned,  untricked,  reaches  with  her 
voice  through  a  thousand  years  by  the  help  of  God. 

Tuckerman  :  A  martial  strain  will  urge  a  man  into  the 
front  rank  of  battle  sooner  than  an  argument,  and  a  fine  an- 
them excite  his  devotion  more  certainly  than  a  logical  dis- 
course. 

Mullach  :  Diogenes,  on  one  occasion  entering  Plato's 
house,  while  he  was  entertaining  some  friends,  said  :  "Thus 
I  trample  on  Plato's  pride."  To  which  Plato  replied  :  "  with 
no  less  pride." 

Democratus  :  Whatever  the  number  of  a  man's  friends, 
there  will  be  times  in  his  life  when  he  has  one  too  few  ;  but 
if  he  has  only  one  enemy,  he  is  lucky,  indeed,  if  he  has  not 
one  too  many. 

Seneca  :  Any  one  may  despise  all  things,  but  no  one  can 
possess  all  things.  The  shortest  road  to  riches  lies  through 
contempt  of  riches.  But  our  Demetrius  lives  not  as  though 
he  despised  all  things,  but  as  though  he  simply  suffered 
others  to  possess  them. 

Epictetus  :  Remember  that  you  are  an  actor  of  just  such 
a  part  as  is  assigned  you  by  the  Poet  of  the  play  ;  of  a  short 
part,  if  the  part  be  short ;  of  a  long  part,  if  it  be  long. 
Should  he  wish  you  to  act  the  part  of  a  beggar,  take  care  to 
act  it  nobly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  if  it  be  the  part  of  a  lame 
man,  or  a  ruler,  or  a  private  man,  for  this  is  in  your  power, 
to  act  well  the  part  assigned  to  you  ;  but  to  choose  that  part 
is  the  function  of  another. 

Carlyle  ;  The  situation  which  has  not  its  Ideal  was  never 
occupied  by  man.  Yet  here,  in  this  poor,  miserable,  ham- 
pered, despicable  Actual,  wherein  thou  even  now  standest, 
here  or  nowhere,  is  thy  Ideal;  work  it  out  therefrom,  and 
working,  believe,  live,  be  free.  Fool !  the  Ideal  is  in  thyself; 
the  impediment,  too,  is  in  thyself.  Thy  condition  is  but  the 
stuff  thou  art  to  shape  that  same  Ideal  out  of.  What  mat- 
ters whether  such  stuff  is  of  this  sort  or  that,  so  the  form 
thou  give  it  be  heroic,  be  poetic  ? 

Emerson  :  The  things  that  are  really  for  thee  gravitate  to 
thee.  O  believe,  as  thou  livest,  that  every  sound  that  is 
spoken  over  the  round  world,  which  thou  oughtest  to  hear, 
will  vibrate  on  thine  ear.  Every  proverb,  every  book,  every 
by-word  that  belongs  to  thee  for  aid  or  comfort,  shall  surely 
come  home  through  open  or  winding  passages.  Every 
friend  whom,  not  thy  fantastic  will,  but  the  great  and  tender 
heart  in  thee,  craveth,  shall  lock  thee  in  his  embrace.  And 
this,  because  the  heart  in  thee  is  the  heart  of  all. 

Marcus  Aurelius  :  If  thou  findest  in  human  life  anything 
better  than  justice,  truth,  temperance,  fortitude,  and,  in  a 
word,  than  thine  own  soul's  satisfaction  in  the  things  which 
it  enables  thee  to  do  according  to  right  reason,  and  in  the 
condition  that  is  assigned  to  thee  without  thy  own  choice  ; 
if,  I  say,  thou  seest  anything  better  than  this,  turn  to  it  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  enjoy  that  which  thou  hast  found  to  be  the 
best.  But  if  thou  findest  everything  else  smaller  and 
of  less  value  than  this,  give  place  to  nothing  else.  Simply 
and  freely  choose  the  better,  and  hold  to  it. 

Anon  :  Lofty  idealist  systems  require  strenuous  effort  of 
thought  and  imagination  on  the  part  of  adherents,  if  they 
are  not  to  wither  into  mere  empty  formalisms.  While  the 
founders  live,  enthusiastic  faith  gives  a  motive  for  effort, 
and  supplies  any  deficiency  in  the  evidence  demanded  by 
reason.  When  that  first  enthusiasm  has  died  away,  slum- 
bering doubts  awake  in  the  minds  of  the  more  independent 
disciples,  and  the  ruder  and  coarser  among  them  are  likely 
to  seize  on  some  one  portion  or  aspect  of  the  master's  teach- 
ings, losing  sight  of  its  more  subtile  and  refined  elements, 
and  to  make  that  stand  for  the  whole, 

Oakland,  December,  18S1. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE  PAL^OSCOPIC  CAMERA. 

How  Dead  Walls  Reveal  the  Scenes  and  Secrets  of  the  Past. 

The  following  narrative  is  a  detailed  account  of  a  most 
remarkable  personal  experience,  which  only  happened  five 
days  before  the  writing  of  this  article.  The  astounding 
natural  discovery  which  it  recounts  will,  when  carried  out  to 
its  ultimate  conclusions,  have  the  most  important  effect  in 
elucidating  all  that  is  obscure  in  the  past  history  of  the  earth. 
The  discovery  possesses  a  still  further  interest  for  Califor- 
nians  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  sur- 
prising and  recondite  of  the  age,  but  was  also  made  by  a 
person  who  is  well  known  to  all  San  Franciscans  through  his 
melancholy  fortunes,  as  well  as  by  his  unquestioned  and 
marked  ability  in  that  particular  branch  of  art  in  which  the 
discover)'  was  made. 

THE  NARRATIVE. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  flying  visit  to  Tucson.  In 
these  days  of  railroads  our  coast  is  fast  emulating  the 
traveling  facilities  of  the  more  settled  portions  of  the  conti- 
nent. A  few  years  ago  a  trip  to  Arizona  was  a  matter  which 
required  forethought  to  plan  it,  and  time  to  do  it  in.  Now  it 
is  merely  a  pleasure  excursion  of  a  day  or  two.  Seven  days 
ago  I  was  in  San  Francisco,  three  days  ago  in  Tucson,  to- 
day I  am  here  again,  and  not  a  single  friend  has  commented 
on  my  absence  or  thought  it  strange  that  I  should  have  been 
hundreds  of  miles  within  the  dark  Territory  in  the  interim. 
I  had  no  time  to  make  more  than  a  flying  visit  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion.  Reliable  news  had  been  telegraphed  to  the 
city  concerning  some  mining  property  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Tucson.  I  simply  went  down  in  the  interest  of  the  buyers, 
to  clinch  a  bargain  by  getting  papers  signed  post-haste  upon 
the  spot.  I  got  there  on  Wednesday,  and  having  ascer- 
tained that  one  of  the  principals  in  the  matter  had  just  gone 
to  Prescott,  and  could  not  return  till  Friday,  I  found  a  day 
upon  my  hands  to  spend  or  kill  as  I  thought  fit.  Five  years 
had  elapsed  since  my  last  visit  to  Tucson,  and  I  was  struck 
with  the  marked  signs  of  improvement  on  every  side.  Still, 
an  hour  or  two  on  the  Wednesday  afternoon  was  sufficient 
to  show  me  all  that,  and  having  dined  with  a  prominent 
lawyer  of  the  place,  who  was  engaged  upon  the  business  in 
hand,  and  having  reconnoitred  the  Spanish  quarter  after 
dusk,  as  I  always  religiously  make  a  point  of  doing  when 
occasion  offers,  I  yawned  and  went  to  bed.  In  the  morning, 
after  breakfast,  I  determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  old  Cathe- 
dral of  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  which  lies  ten  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  town.  Though  I  had  been  there  once  or  twice  before, 
I  had  never  thoroughly  explored  its  arcana,  and  I  deemed 
the  present  a  good  opportunity  for  doing  so.  An  easy 
lope  of  a  couple  of  hours  up  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Santa  Cruz,  brought  me  to  the  castellated  edifice 
whose  dome  and  minarets  had  been  gleaming  across  the 
plain  for  some  time  past  in  the  morning  sun.  I  could  not 
help  inwardly  reverencing,  as  all  others  who  have  ever  seen 
the  pile  have  done,  the  indomitable  energy  of  the  Francis- 
can monks  and  Jesuit  fathers  who  had  reared  such  a  splen- 
did monument  in  the  heart  of  a  desert,  in  the  face  of  every 
obstacle  which  usually  deters  the  enterprise  of  men,  and  for 
the  sake  of  no  selfish  end.  Riding  round  to  the  front 
which  faces  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  one  by  which  I 
had  approached,  I  jumped  off  my  horse,  tied  him  to  a  post, 
loosened  his  cinch,  and  left  him  to  stamp  and  bite  at  the 
flies  which  were  already  on  the  alert  for  a  victim,  while  I 
took  off  my  hat  to  the  memory  of  old  Pedro  Bojorques,  the 
builder,  and  to  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  and  entered  the 
finest  specimen  of  mixed  Moorish  and  Byzantine  architec- 
ture which  exists  this  side  of  Mexico.  Passing  beneath  the 
ancient  scutcheon  of  the  Franciscan  monks  which  surmounts 
the  doorway — a  cross  with  a  coil  of  rope  above  it,  and  two 
arms  below,  one,  of  the  Ckristus,  bare,  the  other,  of  St. 
Francis  ,d!Assisi,  robed — my  footsteps  echoed  sepulchrally 
from  the  white  plastered  and  stuccoed  walls,  and  the  elabo- 
rate frescoes  of  the  "  Last  Supper  "  and  the  "  Tongues  of  Pen- 
tecost "  which  looked  down  upon  me  from  either  side  of  the 
aisle  as  I  passed  on.  The  delightful  coolness,  the  hushed 
stillness,  the  "  dim  religious  light,"  the  mystic  air  of  the 
place,  were  not  new  to  me;  but  coming  as  they  did  to  one 
fresh  from  the  haunts  of  men  and  hum  of  business,  they  ex- 
ercised a  double  fascination,  and  elevated  my  thoughts  into 
other  and  higher  channels.  I  had  reached  the  intersection 
of  the  Latin  cross,  in  which  figure  the  structure  is  designed, 
when  I  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  another  party, 
whom  I  had  not  before  noticed.  A  rather  tall  and  slightly 
stooping  figure,  in  a  loose  blue  serge  jacket,  and  a  slouched 
hat  surmounting  a  bronzed  and  heavily-bearded  face,  was 
standing  beside  a  photographic  camera,  mounted  with  its 
usual  appurtenances  on  a  tripod-stand.  The  stranger,  with- 
out apparently  observing  my  approach,  proceeded  to  put  his 
head  under  the  black  cloth  at  the  back  of  the  instrument, 
and  focus  the  lens,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  upon  the  bare 
white  stucco  of  the  western  wall,  where  there  was  no  fresco- 
ing, but  merely  a  mass  of  sunshine  some  eight  or  ten  feet 
square,  which  was  streaming  in  from  one  of  the  eastern 
lights. 

"So!"  I  thought;  "a  photographer.  Nothing  unusual 
in  that,  for  there  are  many  points  of  interest  in  and  around 
the  old  cathedral  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac.  But  what  on 
earth  is  he  driving  at  ?  If  he  were  directing  his  lens  on  one 
of  the  beautiful  frescoes,  I  could  understand  it,  but  upon 
the  bare,  stuccoed  wall — " 

I  got  no  further  in  my  surmises,  for  at  this  moment  the 
stranger  lifted  his  head  from  under  the  canopy,  and  stood 
before  me.  I  looked  at  his  face,  and  instantly  recognized  an 
artist  well  known  in  San  Francisco. 

I  was  well  aware  that  Millbank  had  been  vigorously  pro- 
secuting his  art  in  these  countries,  but  I  had  not  expected  to 
see  him  here.  I  immediately  introduced  myself,  recalling 
some  incidents  of  five  or  six  year's  ago  in  which  I  had  been 
personally  connected  with  him.  He  recollected  them  per- 
fectly, shook  my  hand  cordially,  and  seemed  glad  to  see  me. 
I  explained  how  it  was  I  happened  to  be  in  Arizona,  and  the 
reason  of  my  visit  to  the  old  cathedral.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  he  adjusted  the  slide  in  the  back  of  the  camera, 
and,  watch  in  hand,  took  off  the  cap  of  the  lens,  briefly  men- 
tioned that  he  had  been  staying  at  San  Xavier  for  the  past 
two  months,  and  might  possibly  remain  for  some  time  longer. 

"  Since  leaving  San  Francisco,"  he  remarked,  as  he  put 


back  the  cap  on  his  lens,  pocketed  his  watch,  took  the  slide 
out  of  the  camera,  and  asked  me  to  accompany  him,  "  I  have, 
as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  been  traveling  here  and  there  in 
Mexico  and  Central  America.  I  have  gathered  a  rare  col- 
lection of  most  interesting  pictures,  and  about  three  months 
ago  passed  up  through  Chihuahua  on  my  home  route  to  San 
Francisco,  where  I  propose  exhibiting  them.  Two  months 
ago,  as  I  told  you,  I  arrived  here,  and  busied  myself  in  taking 
views  of  the  old  cathedral,  outside  and  inside,  and  from 
every  point  of  interest.  My  original  purpose  was  to  stay 
here  one  week,  as  I  could  certainly  accomplish  all  that  was 
necessary  in  that  time,  when  an  astounding  and  unexpected 
occurrence  arrested  my  steps,  and  has  kept  me  here  ever 
since." 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  main  entrance,  and  my 
friend  led  the  way,  across  the  open  space  to  the  south,  to  one 
of  the  old  convent  buildings,  which  he  said  he  had  obtained 
permission  to  occupy  from  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  four  of 
whom  had  taken  up  their  abode  there, and  were  busying  them- 
selves in  the  zealous  work  of  instructing  the  Papago  Indians, 
who  are  localized  in  the  neighborhood.  Entering  a  spacious 
adobe  chamber,  whose  bare  white  walls  were  enlivened  on 
all  sides  by  fine  specimens  of  photographic  art,  I  found  my- 
self in  a  veritable  laboratory.  Open  trunks  and  valises 
littered  the  floor.  Bottles  and  packages  stood  on  common 
deal  tables  all  around.  Several  large  cameras  lay  promis- 
cuously about.  Some  rudely  constructed  shelves  held  a  few 
volumes,  some  of  them  half  open.  From  nails  driven  into 
the  walls  hung  coats  and  other  articles  of  apparel.  In  one 
corner  a  common  camp  bedstead,  with  coarse  ticking 
stretched  over  it,  supported  a  mattrass  and  a  pile  of  blankets. 
In  another,  a  curtain  of  yellow  calico,  supported  by  wooden 
uprights,  indicated  that  behind  the  screen  were  pursued 
those  mysteries  of  the  photographer's  art  which  demand 
either  darkness  or  yellow  light  for  their  successful  prosecu- 
tion. A  few  chairs  and  stools,  and  a  stove  with  some  cook- 
ing implements,  completed  the  furniture  of  the  apartment. 
The  tout  ensemble  convinced  me  at  a  glance  that  I  stood 
within  the  sanctum  of  an  artist  whose  personal  comfort  was 
subservient  to  his  devotion  to  his  art.  Asking  me  to  be 
seated,  and  giving  me  a  portfolio  of  photographs  to  look  at, 
Millbank  excused  himself,  and  entered  behind  the  yellow 
calico  curtain  to  develop,  as  he  remarked,  the  negative  he 
had  just  taken.  In  a  few  minutes  he  emerged  holding  a  glass 
plate  in  his  hand,  which  he  held  up  to  the  light  and  ex- 
amined critically. 

I  looked  over  his  shoulder  and  saw  that  the  glass  was 
covered  with  a  grouping  of  figures.  Somewhat  surprised,  I 
turned  to  him  and  said  : 

"  I  noticed  that  the  spot  upon  the  wall,  toward  which  your 
lens  was  directed,  was  devoid  of  frescoing,  yet  here,"  point- 
ing to  the  plate,  "  you  have  figures — well-developed  figures 
— not  one,  but  many  of  them.  I  understand  enough  about 
photography  to  know  that  you  cannot  take  a  picture  of  what 
does  not  exist." 

Millbank  smiled  a  strange  smile,  as  he  answered  : 

"  Certainly  ;  of  course  you  can't.  But,  nevertheless,  these 
figures  do  exist,  and  will  continue  to  exist  so  long  as  the  ca- 
thedral lasts.  My  friend,"  he  added,  more  gravely,  "  do  you 
suppose  I  should  have  remained  at  this  out-of-the  way  spot, 
and  be  subjected  to  these  discomforts,  if  I  had  not  had  some 
reason  for  doing  so  ?  " 

"I  remember,"  said  I,  "you  mentioned  that  an  unex- 
pected occurrence  had  induced  you  to  stay  here  ;  but  you 
gave  no  hint  as  to  the  nature  of  that  occurrence." 

"  You  are  a  business  man,"  said  my  host,  as  he  took  a  seat, 
and  poured  out  some  coffee,  "  and  you  know  something 
of  general  science,  and  a  little  about  photography.  I  am 
glad  to  have  met  you  to-day,  for  you  are  one  of  the  few  in- 
telligent persons  I  have  seen  for  many  months.  Here  I  am 
looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  harmless  lunatic.  Sister  Martha 
and  Sister  Teresa  cross  themselves  devoutly  when  they  pass 
me,  but  they  do  not  forget  to  call  for  the  rent  of  this  room 
of  mine  when  it  falls  due  ;  and,  as  I  occasionally  give  them 
a  dollar  or  two  extra  for  their  Papago  protege's,  they  are  quite 
content  that  I  should  remain,  so  long  as  my  lunacy  takes  no 
worse  form  than  photographing  bare  walls.  It  would  be 
useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  explain  to  them  what  I  am 
doing.  It  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  show  them  what 
I  have  done.  Why,  my  dear  sir,  men  have  been  burnt  at 
the  stake  for  doing  things  which  were  every-day  occurrences 
compared  with  the  extraordinary'  results  I  produce." 

Here  Millbank  got  up,  and  asking  me  to  accompany  him, 
again  led  the  way  toward  the  cathedral,  saying  : 

"  Before  I  go  into  any  explanations  it  will  be  as  well  to 
show  you  some  of  the  extraordinary  phenomena  which  re- 
quire these  explanations." 

After  entering  the  building,  we  proceeded  to  the  camera, 
and  while  I  stood  beside  it  he  unrolled  a  bundle,  lying 
in  a  corner  close  by,  and  took  thence  several  coils  of  wire, 
which  he  proceeded  to  stretch,  taking  the  further  ends  of 
them  to  the  wall,  and  attaching  the  nearer  to  the  lens  by  a 
ligature  of  wire.  Seven  coils  he  put  thus  in  position,  form- 
ing a  septagon  on  the  wall  of  some  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
and  standing  on  a  stool  while  he  did  so.  Then  he  came  to 
the  camera,  put  his  head  under  the  black  cloth  at  the  back, 
focused  the  lens,  and  taking  his  head  from  beneath  the 
cloth,  asked  me  to  take  the  position  he  had  just  occupied. 

"  I  have  now  adjusted  the  plane  minor  at  a  forty-five  de- 
gree angle  at  the  back  of  the  camera,"  he  said,  "  so  that  you 
will  see  all  objects  reproduced  in  direct  position  on  the  hori- 
zontal screen  above,  instead  of  inverted,  as  is  our  ordinary 
method  when  taking  photographs." 

I  did  as  he  desired,  and  what  was  my  pleasure  when  I  per- 
ceived that  I  was  looking  down  on  a  filmy  surface  of  the 
most  exquisite  transparency,  and  affording  a  delineation  of 
detail  compared  with  which  the  finest  ground  glass  would 
have  been  the  coarsest  possible  medium  for  receiving  an 
image. 

"  One  of  my  own  discoveries,"  he  remarked,  divining  my 
thoughts.  "  That  film  is  composed  of  a  peculiar  albuminous 
preparation  spread  upon  sheet  talc." 

My  eyes  remained  riveted  upon  a  succession  of  scenes, 
which  followed  close  one  upon  the  other.  So  quickly  and 
with  such  precise  regularity  did  they  follow  each  other,  that 
it  seemed  as  though  a  series  of  consecutive  events  were  suc- 
ceeding each  other,  as  though  acted  under  my  very  eyes.  1 
saw,  as  it  veritably  seemed,  bricklayers,  or  rather  adobe- 
layers,  in  strange  and  antique  costume,  mostly  Indians,  pii- 1 


ing  layer  after  layer  of  material  one  above  the  other,  but  so 
swiftly  that  the  work  of  building  grew  like  magic  before  my 
eyes.  Their  motions  proceeded  with  such  swiftness  and 
precision,  that  before  I  could  comprehend  what  I  was 
looking  at  the  masons  had  vanished,  and  were  succeeded 
by  plasterers,  whose  work  was  done  in  a  similarly  astound- 
ing fashion.  These,  too,  vanished,  and  I  next  beheld  one  of 
two  artists,  who  plied  their  brushes  upon  the  bare  walls  with 
a  rapidity  of  manipulation  and  deftness  of  execution  which 
took  away  my  breath.  Then  came  a  moving  panorama  of 
priestly  processions,  which  moved,  automaton-like,  with  a 
certain  weird  but  all  too  hurried  majesty,  through  the  mag- 
nificent and  imposing  ceremonials  of  the  Roman  Church. 
Scene  succeeded  scene  with  such  exact  and  wondrous  alter- 
nation of  form  and  subject  that  my  attention  was  spell-bound, 
and  I  scarcely  knew  whether  I  was  gazing  at  reality  or 
not.  Color,  form,  expression  of  countenance,  habitude  of 
dress,  demeanor,  gesture — all  were  there,  limned  to  the  life. 

It  seemed  as  if  I  had  been  scrutinizing  the  deeds  of  years, 
so  swiftly  were  images  imprinted  on  my  retina;,  and  so  im- 
plicitly did  they  appeal  to  the  apprehension  of  my  brain. 
At  length  the  swiftly  moving  figures  got  vague,  and  seemed 
to  lose  their  individuality,  though  my  desire  to  perceive 
them  continued  as  keen  as  ever.  I  was  startled  from  my 
visual  and  mental  reverie  by  an  exclamation  from  Mill- 
bank. 

"  Have  you  seen  enough  ?"  he  asked,  and  the  prosaic  ut- 
terance jarred  harshly  upon  my  ideas.  "  If  you  have  not,  I 
fear  we  must  shift  our  camera,  as  my  experience  tells  me 
that  the  section  of  the  wall  it  is  pointed  at  is  getting  cold 
and  unfitted  for  any  further  results." 

I  took  my  head  from  beneath  the  cloth  in  a  bewildered 
way,  and  said  : 

"Why,  what  is  this?  What  is  the  meaning  of  these 
strange  and  ancient  scenes  which  have  just  appeared  upon 
the  screen?" 

"  Come  inside  again,"  he  replied,  detaching  the  wires 
from  the  walls  and  camera,  "  and  I  will  see  if  I  cannot  ex- 
plain." 

We  returned  to  his  chamber  in  the  convent,  and  he  said  : 

"  Some  two  months  ago,  as  I  think  I  told  you,  I  came 
here  from  Mexico  with  the  intention  of  securing  views  of  the 
cathedral,  and,  when  this  was  done,  resuming  my  journey. 
I  photographed  the  exterior  of  the  building  from  more  than 
a  dozen  different  points,  as  you  have  no  doubt  seen  while 
looking  over  my  portfolio.  I  then  brought  my  camera  in- 
side and  proceeded  to  take  views  of  the  interior,  the  high 
altar,  the  frescoes  on  the  walls,  and  the  inside  effects  gener- 
ally. One  day,  toward  noon,  I  focused  my  lens  upon  that 
beautiful  fresco  of  the  Last  Supper,  and  brought  my  plate  in 
here  to  develop  and  fix.  I  usually  have  particular  places  for 
my  bottles,  so  that  my  hand  reaches  mechanically  for  them, 
while  my  eyes  are  intent  upon  the  plate  I  am  developing.  I 
poured  the  contents  of  the  bottle,  which  I  presumed  to  con- 
tain pyro-gallic  acid,  the  substance  I  use  as  a  developer, 
into  a  graduated  measure,  and  proceeded  to  wash  the  plate 
with  it.  The  process  seemed  to  take  an  unusually  long 
time,  and  what  was  my  surprise  when  I  perceived  a  series  of 
figures  growing  out  of  the  glass,  which,  whatever  they  were, 
my  practiced  eye  at  once  perceived  were  not  those  limned 
upon  the  frescoes  of  the  Last  Supper.  In  place  of  the  cen- 
tral Ckristus,  flanked  by  the  apostles,  I  perceived  a  train  of 
serge-robed  monks  in  the  act  of  walking  up  the  aisle,  pre- 
ceded by  a  verger,  and  the  procession  brought  up  by  a  dig- 
nitary in  cope,  stole,  alb,  and  all  the  well  known  parapher- 
nalia of  the  Romish  Church.  I  was  astounded.  I  could  not 
believe  my  eyes.  I  came  near  dropping  the  plate  in  the  be- 
wilderment of  the  moment.  Luckily  I  did  not,  but  com- 
pleted the  development,  and  then  the  fixing  with  hypo- 
sulphide  of  soda.  As  soon  as  I  got  the  plate  varnished  I 
put  it  in  the  printing-frame,  as  I  did  just  now,  and  obtained 
a  perfect  print  of  the  negative,  which  I  carefully  preserve, 
and  shall  show  you  presently.  Before  doing  this  I  had  seen 
at  a  glance  that,  in  place  of  the  pyro-gallic  acid,  I  had  used 
qui — but  never  mind  what — as  a  developer.  I  do  not  wish 
to  impart  my  secrets  to  the  profession  ;  even  though  the 
wonderful  result  achieved  was  the  effect  of  accident." 

I  listened  with  rapt  attention  while  Millbank  went  on  : 

"After  reflecting  for  a  short  time,  I  determined  to  return 
to  the  cathedral,  and  see  whether  I  could  again  produce  the 
same  result.  I  did  so,  and  inserted  a  plate  prepared  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner,  with  the  same  iodized  collodion 
and  the  same  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  in  the  camera  which  I 
had  left  standing  in  the  same  position  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before.  I  timed  the  exposure  to  the  same  second,  brought 
back  the  plate,  and  used  the  same  solution  as  a  developer. 
I  worked  for  five  minutes,  for  ten,  for  fifteen,  but  nothing 
appeared  on  the  plate — absolutely  nothing.  I  was  dumb- 
founded. Again  I  sat  down  and  reflected  on  the  strange 
disparity  of  results.  Clearly,  thought  I,  there  must  be  a 
reason  tor  this.  I  returned  to  the  cathedral,  and  inspected 
the  fresco  and  the  walls  narrowly.  Suddenly  a  light  broke 
on  me.  I  noticed  that  the  sunshine,  from  the  time  I  took 
my  first  picture,  had  turned  from  the  western  wall  to  the 
eastern  one.  The  first  picture  had  been  taken  half  an  hour 
before  noon  ;  the  second,  half  an  hour  after.  Here  was  an 
evident  change  of  conditions.  But,  reasoned  I,  the  sun  was 
not  shining  on  the  fresco  when  I  took  the  first  picture.  No 
photographer,  as  you  know,  takes  a  picture  when  the  sun  is 
shining  full  upon  it.  But,  I  argued,  the  sun  had  been  shin- 
ing full  upon  the  fresco  a  few  minutes  before  I  exposed  my 
plate.  Therefore  the  fresco  must  have  been  hot — the  wall 
hot.  Here  was  the  first  inference  which  I  drew  in  my  cau- 
sation. I  came  back  to  this  room,  sat  down  with  the  first 
plate  in  my  hand,  and  reflected.  Then_  I  took  down  several 
of  these  books,  which  you  see  there  upon  the  shelf,  and  read. 
I  read  and  reflected  the  whole  day.  Next  morning,  after  nearly 
a  sleepless  night,  I  returned  to  my  camera,  and  inserted  a 
plate  at  the  same  time,  as  nearly  as  I  could  remember,  as  I 
had  done  the  day  before,  waiting  with  feverish  impatience  till 
the  sun  had  again  withdrawn  from  the  fresco.  I  carried  the 
plate,  as  if  it  had  been  a  baby,  to  the  developing  shelf. 
Tremblingly  I  poured  on  the  solution,  and  before  long  I  ob- 
served, with  intense  gratification,  that  figures  again  appeared 
upon  the  negative,  which  were  not  those  of  the  Christus  and 
the  attendant  apostles.  But  judge  of  my  suprise  when  I 
saw  that,  though  my  plate  did  not  carry  the  representation 
of  the  "  Last  Supper,"  neither  did  it  exhibit  the  procession 
of  monks  that    had    covered    it    the  day  before.     Instead 
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of  this,  there  was  a  band  of  kneeling  Indians  depicted 
upon  it ;  half-naked,  swarthy,  brutal  savages,  whose  gross 
countenances  belied  the  humble  posture  that  they  assumed. 
But  what  cared  I  for  the  ugliness  of  the  kneeling  Indians  ? 
I  was  delighted  ;  I  was  overjoyed.  I  danced  and  sang,  for  I 
felt  that  I  was  on  the  threshold  of  some  grand,  untold  dis- 
covery. At  the  same  time  I  was  bewildered.  There  could 
be  no  question  as  to  the  similarity  of  the  conditions  under 
which  both  pictures  had  been  produced.  Then  how  account 
for  the  disparity  of  results?    But  I  am  tiring  you." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  I  hastened  to  reply,  "  you  are  interest- 
ing me  immensely,  and  I  do  not  wish  you  to  spare  a  single 
detail  of  this  extraordinary  narrative." 

"  Again  I  sat  down  and  reflected,"  he  went  on  ;  "  again  I 
read  and  studied.  Next  morning,  and  day  after  day,  I  focused 
my  lens  upon  that  and  the  opposite  fresco,  always  taking 
care  that  the  sunshine  had  just  gone  off  them  before  I  did 
so.  Each  negative  that  I  took  exhibited  new  and  unlooked- 
for  results.  No  two  were  similar  in  the  simplest  particular, 
in  the  commonest  detail.  I  then  ceased  photographing  alto- 
gether— I  have  now  more  than  fifty  plates,  the  prints  from 
which  I  shall  show  you  presently — and  took  exclusively  to 
thinking,  and  reading  such  books  as  I  happened  to  possess 
on  electricity  and  light.  I  also  examined  my  camera  nar- 
rowly to  detect  any  clue  which  might  lead  to  the  solution  of 
the  bewildering  phenomenon." 

"And  may  I  ask  to  what  conclusions  you  arrived?"  I  ven- 
tured to  remark  as  he  paused,  somewhat  overawed  to  find  I 
was  in  the  presence  of  an  artist  who  had  hitherto  gained 
more  credit  for  mechanical  skill  than  philosophic  research. 
"  I  observed,"  went  on  Millbank,  without  seeming  to  heed 
my  interruption,  "  that  I  had  always  used  the  same  size  of 
diaphragm  before  my  lens.  Strange  to  say,  it  had  never 
struck  me  to  alter  the  one  I  employed  at  the  time  of  the  first 
experiment,  which  was  one  of  small  aperture.  Frequently, 
as  you  know,  small  things  will  escape  our  notice  when  our 
minds  are  intent  on  large  ones.  I  again  tried  a  series  of  ex- 
periments with  diaphragms  of  different  apertures,  and  dis- 
covered that  the  smaller  the  aperture  of  the  diaphragm  I 
employed  to  shut  off  the  light  from  my  lens,  the  sharper  was 
the  definition  of  the  image.  I  even  reduced  the  aperture  of 
my  diaphragm  to  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  under  this  con- 
dition secured  the  best  results,  without  in  the  least  lengthen- 
ing the  period  of  the  plate's  exposure.  Another  extraordi- 
nary circumstance  which  I  omitted  to  mention  was  that  no 
image  was  visible  on  the  ground-glass  focusing-screen  at 
the  back  of  my  camera,  nor  would  the  negative  respond  to 
any  developing  agent  except  the  solution  which  I  had  at  first 
accidentally  used.  I  had  therefore  three  substantial  facts 
from  which  to  draw  conclusions  :  First,  that  heat  upon  the 
wall  towards  which  my  lens  was  directed  was  a  necessary 
condition  to  the  obtaining  of  a  picture  ;  second,  that,  con- 
trary to  the  ordinary  laws  of  light  by  which  images  of  ob- 
jects to  be  photographed  are  thrown  on  a  sensitive  plate,  the 
less  actual  light  which  passed  through  the  lens  the  better  re- 
sults I  secured  ;  third,  that  the  image,  after  exposure,  could 
only  be  secured  by  the  particular  agent  I  employed,  or  at 
least  by  no  other  to  which  I  had  access.  These  were  the 
bases  of  fact  on  which  I  had  to  work,  from  which  I  had  to 
draw  my  conclusions  by  induction  or  deduction,  as  the 
case  might  be.  I  knew  that  it  had  been  practically  demon- 
strated by  modern  science  that  all  the  forces  of  nature  are 
correlative  ;  that  electricity,  heat,  light,  gravity,  momentum, 
are  interchangeable  in  their  relations  one  to  the  other,  and 
convertible,  each  into  any  other.  From  the  motion  of  a 
steam  engine,  for  instance,  we  can  generate  the  electric 
light,  or  frictional  heat,  or  we  can  raise  heavy  bodies  so  as  to 
impart  to  them  gravity  or  momentum,  as  we  please.  That 
we  cannot  practically  carry  out  the  converse  of  this  law  in 
every  case  does  not  prove  the  inefficiency  of  the  law,  butour 
own.  I  had  also  some  slight  inkling  of  the  nature  of  a  mys- 
terious force  known  as  the  Odic  Force,  a  force  discovered 
some  years  ago  by  an  eminent  German  physicist,  Baron 
Reichenbach.  Luckily,  among  the  few  volumes  which  con- 
stitute my  portable  library,  I  happened  to  have  a  work 
which  treated  of  the  nature  of  this  mysterious  force.  But  I 
cannot  do  better  than  refer  you  to  this  work  itself,  and 
read  you  some  passages  from  it." 

Here  Millbank  got  up,  went  to  one  of  the  shelves  and 
took  down  a  volume,  from  which  he  read  the  following  ex- 
tracts : 

"  Baron  Reichenbach,  one  of  the  most  eminent  scientists 
of  Austria,  made  the  discovery  that  a  fine  force  issues  from 
all  known  elements  and  substances,  and  appears  in  beauti- 
ful'lights  and  colors,  which  can  be  both  seen  and  felt  by 
persons  whom  he  called  sensitives? 

("  Now,"  interpolated  Millbank,  addressing  me,  "can  we 
not  conceive  of  substances  being  sensitive  to  this  peculiar 
action  as  well  as  persons?  And  what  more  sensitive  sub- 
stance, as  regards  light,  have  we  than  a  photographic  plate  ?") 
"  Having  a  spacious  castle  near  Vienna,"  he  resumed, 
u  admirably  adapted  to  his  investigations,  with  an  abundance 
of  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  a  private  cabi- 
net containing  minerals  and  substances  of  every  kind,  he 
instituted  thousands  of  experiments,  which  extended  over 
years  of  time,  and  were  conducted  with  a  skill,  a  patience, 
and  a  severe  love  of  truth  which  must  make  his  name  im- 
mortal, especially  as  connected  with  the  great  force  of 
nature,  whose  laws  and  phenomena  he  thus  discovered. 
This  subtile  power  he  named  Od,  or  Opic  FORCE,  or 
Odylic  Force.  As  these  fine  invisible  emanations  con- 
stitute the  basic  principles  of  all  other  forces,  and  are  forever 
working  through  all  things,  it  is  of  vast  moment  to  under- 
stand them.  *  *  *  "  Nature  is  eternal,"  says  Reichen- 
bach. "  After  a  thousand  million  years  will  the  odic  light 
flow  and  shine  as  it  does  to-day,  but  the  endeavors  to  over- 
come such  a  truth,  when  it  has  once  happily  been  found  and 
disclosed,  are  paltry  and  poor." 

("That  is  just  the  line  of  argument  I  hold,"  commented 
Millbank.") 

"  While  such  men  as  Berzelius,  the  great  chemist  of  Stock- 
holm, and  Doctor  Gregory,  of  the  Edinburg  University,  and 
Doctor  Elliotson,  President  of  the  Royal  Chirurgical  Society 
of  London,  and  various  other  eminent  thinkers  and  scientists 
have  freely  admitted  the  greatness  of  the  discovery  of  Reich- 
enbach, too  many  even  to  this  day  ignore,  or  rather  keep 
themselves  ignorant  of  the  whole  matter.  Even  so  well 
know  a  physician  as  Doctor  Brown-Sequard  sneers  at  the 
odic  and  other  fine  forces,  and  hosts  follow  in  his  track,  thus 


riveting  the  shackles  of  prejudice  more  and  more  tightly  by 
his  example.  *  *  *  Doctor  William  B.  Carpenter,  the 
well  known  physiologist,  considers  Baron  Reichenbach's  ex- 
periments unreliable  because  he  employed  so  many  women 
in  testing  them.  To  this  I  would  answer,  first,  that  his  ex- 
periments would  more  likely  have  been -unreliable  if  he  had 
not  employed  ladies  freely  in  the  matter,  for  woman's  per- 
ception of  the  fine  forces  is  as  much  superior  to  man's  as 
man's  ratiocinative  talent  is  generally  superior  to  woman's ; 
second,  the  Baron  did  employ  numerous  men  who  could  see 
the  odic  lights,  including  Professor  Endlicher,  member  of 
the  Vienna  Academy ;  Baron  August  von  Oberlaender, 
Doctor  Ragsky,  Imperial  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Vienna  ; 
M.  Karl  Schub,  Natural  Philosopher,  Berlin  ;  Doctor  Hass, 
physician  in  ordinary  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  other 
gentlemen  of  scientific  attainment." 

("  So  you  see,"  interjected  Millbank,  "  that  my  views  are 
practically  indorsed,  in  spirit  if  not  in  analysis,  by  some  of 
the  first  lights  of  the  age."^) 

"  Odic  light,"  he  proceeded,  "  follows  the  same  laws  of 
refraction  as  common  light,  as  it  may  be  condensed  and 
brought  to  a  focus  by  a  lens,  and  also  the  same  laws  of  re- 
flection, although  the  same  substances  that  reflect  ordinary- 
light  are  not  always  of  the  right  grade  to  reflect  odic  light, 
as  the  latter  is  often  able  to  pass  through  opaque  bodies,  and 
render  them  transparent,     Mark  these  last  words. 

"  Now,  the  perusal  of  this  volume,"  he  went  on,  "  inspired 
me  with  a  new  train  of  thought,  and  led  me  to  believe  that 
the  action  on  my  sensitive  photographic  plate  was  actually 
effected  by  this  odic  light  or  force.  But  still  I  was  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  motif,  for  the  cause  of  the  action  of  this 
force  from  a  bare  wall  upon  my  plate.  In  what  manner,  I 
asked  myself,  have  these  images  been  projected  from  that 
bare  stuccoed  wall  ?  And  not  only  the  same  image  from  the 
same  place,  but  a  variety,  an  apparently  infinite  succession 
of  images,  for,  as  I  told  you,  the  scenes  depicted  were  never 
similar  in  detail  though  similar  in  character,  being,  in  fact, 
the  images  of  scenes  which  my  reason  and  common  sense 
told  me  had  been  enacted  within  that  cathedral  days,  years, 
decades,  or  a  century  ago.  Here  was  a  problem  seemingly 
too  vast  for  the  mind  of  man  to  grapple  with,  grasp,  or 
fathom.  Still,  I  reasoned,  here  is  the  fact,  the  indisputable 
fact  before  me,  solid  and  tangible  in  the  shape  of  ordinary 
material  photographic  prints  from  an  ordinary  material 
negative.  There  was  no  getting  over  the  fact,  and  there 
must  be  a  reason  for  it.  There  was  nothing,  I  said,  how- 
ever apparently  recondite,  mysterious,  and  intricate  in 
science  that  human  intelligence,  if  properly  applied,  could 
not  fathom  and  formulate  ;  no  puzzle  or  problem  in  the  vast 
round  of  nature  that  the  brain  could  not  construct  the  key 
for.  Ah,  thought  I,  the  brain  itself!  Does  a  more  won- 
drous piece  of  mechanism  exist,  whether  in  the  micro- 
cosm or  macrocosm?  Is  it  not  a  tablet,  a  material  tablet, 
on  which  are  scrolled  all  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  our 
past  years — yes,  and  each  moment  of  those  years — and  these 
thoughts  and  actions  are  reproducible  to  our  intelligences, 
sometimes  at  will,  sometimes  by  the  laws  of  association, 
sometimes  in  dreams  ;  still  they  are  there.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  this  fact.  And  why,  I  went  ontoask  myself,  should 
not  inorganic  substances  possess  this  same  power,  and  act 
under  one  of  those  mysterious  laws  which  illustrate  and  ex- 
emplify the  unity  of  nature?  I  was  forced,  nay,  I  was  glad 
to  confess  that  this  might  be  so.  But  what,  I  reasoned,  is 
the  nature  of  this  scrolling,  this  painting,  this  writing,  on  the 
tablets  of  the  brain?  Molecular  action  on  the  brain-pulp  or 
tissue,  I  answered  myself.  No  scene,  no  thought,  impinges 
on  the  brain  through  any  of  the  organs  of  sense,  but  alters 
the  collocation  of  the  moleculars  or  atoms  composing  the 
brain.  But  what  is  an  atom?  and  how  is  it  that  such  an  in- 
finite multiplicity  and  variety  of  changes  can  exist  within 
such  a  circumscribed  compass,  and  each  sensation,  each 
scene,  each  thought  be  preserved,  definite  and  intact,  without 
the  one  clashing  with  the  other?  Faraday  says  we  know 
nothing  of  atoms,  and  Attfield  and  Tyndall,  though  some- 
what more  diffuse  in  their  theories,  are  fain  to  admit  the 
same.  But  still  we  can  approach  this  vast  subject,  and  glean 
some  idea  of  an  atom  from  the  observations  of  exact  science. 
Ehrenberg,  treating  on  the  subject  of  infusoria,  has  calcu- 
lated that  in  a  drop  of  water,  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  there  are  five  hundred  millions  of  animalcule,  and, 
as  each  of  these  animalculae  possesses  tubing  and  or- 
ganization, one  will  scarcely  fall  short  of  the  mark  in  credit- 
ing a  thousand  atoms  to  each  one  of  them.  The  atmos- 
pheric bacteria  are  still  smaller,  it  being  computed  that  no 
less  than  eight  sextillions  of  them  could  be  contained  in  a 
space  the  size  of  a  pin's  head.  But  I  am  boring  you  with 
science." 

''No, no,"  said  I,  "it  serves  to  convince  me  that  you  will 
presently  give  me  a  solution  of  this  wonderful  problem  in 
photography." 

"Well,  then,"  resumed  Millbank,  "  I  was  compelled  to' 
come  to  this  conclusion  regarding  the  scenes  which  were 
reproduced  on  my  sensitized  plate,  exposed  by  lenticular  ac- 
tion to  the  action  of  the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  the 
bare  cathedral  walls,  viz.  :  that  in  the  past  hundred  years, 
and  at  each  moment  of  the  past  hundred  years — for,  as  you 
know,  the  cathedral  was  building  from  1768  to  179S — the 
rays  of  light  proceeding  from  objects  within  the  edifice,  and 
projected  upon  its  walls,  successively  charged  the  collocation 
of  the  atoms  composing  these  walls,  just  as  if  they  had  been 
projected  upon  the  tissues  of  an  animal. brain." 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "granting  that  this  hypothesis  is  correct, 
how  do  you  account  for  their  reproduction — that  is  to  say, 
for  their  being  projected  back  again  from  the  wall  upon  your 
sensitized  plate  in  an  orderly  and  organized  manner  ?  Tell 
me  that." 

"  In  the  same  manner  as  images  are  reproduced  from  the 
brain  and  projected  upon  the  intelligence,  so  to  speak,  by 
will  or  by  association,  so  are  these  scenes  and  images  repro- 
duced again  from  these  dead  walls,  by  the  molecular  change 
brought  about  by  heat.  There  is  no  doubt  that  heat  is  a 
recognized  agent  in  bringing  about  molecular  changes. 
What  is  the  glow  of  red  or  white  hot  iron  but  a  convulsion 
of  the  atoms  composing  it  ?  You  will  recollect  that  I  only 
secured  pictures  after  the  wall  had  been  subjected  to  the 
calorific  action  of  the  solar,  rays." 

"  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  your  discovery  is  based  upon 
somewhat  similar  laws  to  those  which  regulate  the  action  of 
the  phonograph.    Give  the  instrument  a  reverse  motion,  and 


you  reproduce  the  sounds  and  language  which  have  been 
lying  dormant  in  it  for  an  indefinite  time,"  I  remarked. 

"The  simile  is  a  good  one,"  replied  Millbank  ;  "  and  the 
fact  that  the  two  phenomena  are  similar  in  character  is  only 
another  proof  of  the  unity  of  all  natural  law.  As  the  poet 
aptly  expresses  it  : 

'  One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 
And  one  far-off  divine  event. 
Toward  which  the  whole  creation  moves.' 
"  There  is  also  another  feature  of  the  phonograph,"  he 
went  on,  "  in  respect  to  which  the  simile  holds  good  :  As 
the  original  sound-waves  introduced  into  the  instrument  were 
converted  into  a  material  and  palpable  form  on  a  scroll  of 
paper,  capable  of  reconversion  into  their  first  condition,  so, 
in  my  discovery,  the  original  light-waves  w^ere  converted  into 
a  material  and  palpable  form  with  the  atoms  composing  the 
wall,  and,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  are  as  capable  of  recon- 
version  into   light-waves  when    a  converse  action  is   pro- 
duced." 

"I  do  not  wish,"  I  replied,  "to  impugn  the  soundness  of 
your  theory,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  should  like  to  have  it 
substantiated  by  some  fuller  scientific  demonstration.  I 
should  like,  in  fact,  to  fathom  the  rationale  of  the  whole 
transaction." 

"I  have  considered  the  matter,"  said  Millbank,  thought- 
fully, "and  believe  that  I  have  found  the  solution  of  the 
extraordinary  phenomenon  in  that  curious  combination  of 
electrical  and  luminous  forces  which  Baron  Reichenbach  has 
termed  (  odic  force.'  Now,  what  is  electricity  but  a  vibra- 
tion of  polarized  atoms  ?  And  what  is  light  ?  Grove  ascribes 
light  to  a  '  vibration  or  motion  of  the  molecules  of  matter.' 
.Tyndall  holds  that  the  molecules  of  luminous  bodies  are  in  a 
state  of  vibration,  which  vibrations  are  taken  up  by  what  he 
calls  the  'luminous  ether,'  and  transmitted  through  it  in 
waves.  This  'luminous  ether' he  further  holds,  fitls  space, 
and  surrounds  the  atoms  of  bodies.  That  is  to  say,  I  take  it, 
that  there  is  no  substance  so  compact  but  that  its  atoms  are 
surrounded  and  permeated  with  this  subtile  fluid.  It  must 
be  so  in  the  case  of  incandescent  metal.  Why  not  with 
other  substances  as  well  ?  Having  laid  down  these  postu- 
lates, I  argue  that  the  atoms  of  the  wall,  under  the  excite- 
ment produced  by  heat,  which  is  a  correlative  of  electricity, 
changed  their  collocation,  vibrated,  and  gave  birth  to  vibra- 
tions of  the  luminous  ether  surrounding  them,  which,  in 
turn,  undulated  outward,  struck  the  diaphragm  outside  the 
lens  of  my  camera,  and,  through  contact  with  the  metal, 
became  converted  into  that  mysterious  odic  force,  of  which 
we,  as  yet,  know  next  to  nothing,  were  refracted  through  my 
lens  upon  the  sensitized  plate,  from  which  they  were  devel- 
oped and  brought  out  by  a  substance  which  possessed  the 
proper  fluorescing  properties  to  do  so." 

"  But,  then,"  said  I,  "how  do  you  account  for  the  variety 
in  your  pictures  ?" 

"  Simply  from  the  fact  that  the  slightest  gradations  of 
heat  are  sufficient  to  induce  differences  in  molecular  colloca- 
tion, and  that  the  light-waves  sent  out  by  the  wall  answer 
truly  and  perfectly  to  each  change  as  it  is  produced.  You 
must  remember  that  I  am  merely  giving  you  the  best  solu- 
tion I  have  as  yet  arrived  at  for  this  most  extraordinary 
natural  phenomenon,  and  leave  it  to  your  own  judgment  to 
accept  or  reject  it,  as  you  see  reason." 

"I  confess,"  I  answered,  "that,  though  the  subject  is  tech- 
nically hard  to  grasp,  you  have  sustained  your  position  by 
undoubted  authority  and  fair  logic." 

"  There  is  no  doubt,  at  all  events,  about  the  fact,"  remarked 
Millbank,  as  he  went  to  the  door  and  took  up  the  printing, 
which  had  been  exposed  to  the  sun.  "Facts  are  stubborn 
things,  and  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  frame  theories  to  suit 
them." 

He  undamped  the  frame,  and  floated  the  print  upon  a 
bath  of  chloride  of  gold,  to  tone  it  before  fixing. 

"  Meanwhile,"  he  remarked,  handing  me  a  voluminous 
quarto,  "take  a  look  at  this  portfolio,  and  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  its  contents."  ■ 

I  turned  it  over,  and  examined,  one  by  one,  three  or  four 
dozen  admirable  photographs,  executed  in  the  well  known 
artist's  best  style.  I  was  surprised  and  pleased  at  what  I 
saw,  but,  knowing  the  source  whence  they  were  derived,  my 
gratification  was  mingled  with  a  considerable  degree  of  awe. 
I  saw  that  I  was  looking  at  a  succession  of  scenes  which 
had  happened  years  ago  in  the  ancient  ■  cathedral  of  San 
Xavierdel  Bac.  Still,  the  sharp  definition,  the  clear  outline, 
the  exquisite  finish,  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  merest  trifler  with  art  that  they 
had  been  executed  from  the  very  life.  The  stately  ecclesi- 
astics, the  meek-faced  Jesuists,  the  cadaverous  and  portly 
Franciscans,  the  clear-faced  choristers,  the  serge-robed  nuns, 
the  glittering  ornaments,  were  pictured  as  they  had  actually 
existed.  The  lifted  crozier,  the  smoking  censer,  the  kneel- 
ing Indians — all  were  therein  that  weird  art  gallery,  won- 
drous and  unique.  With  a  curiosity  akin  to  veneration  I 
turned  the  pages  of  that  strange  scrap-book.  No  two 
scenes  were  similar,  and  though  Millbank  assured  me  they 
had  been  filed  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  taken,  the 
characters  and  vestments  of  the  scenes  seemed  to  succeed 
each  other  at  random.  For  instance,  in  one  of  the  pictures 
stalked  an  aged  padre,  but  with  a  physiognomy  of  pro- 
nounced nose  and  chin  which  I  instantly  recognized  in  a 
youthful  acolyte  of  the  next. 

"  Heat,  my  dear  sir;  nothing  but  heat,"  explained  Mill- 
bank,  coolly.  "Sometimes  I  have  skipped  over  a  century  in 
five  minutes.  The  age  of  my  pictures  all  depends  on  the 
amount  of  heat  which  has  been  previously  thrown  on  the 
wall,  or  the  length  of  time  elapsing  before  I  expose  my 
plate  afterward." 

"  But  suppose,"  said  I,  "  that  your  wall  is  not  entire — what 
then?    Your  records  will  be  lost." 

"  So  I  thought,"  he  replied  ;  "  in  fact  superficial  reasoning 
would  lead  one  naturally  to  suppose  so.  What  was  my  sur- 
prise, then,  when  I  found  that  a  plate,  purposely  exposed  to  a 
portion  of  the  wall  whence  not  only  the  plaster  had  fallen 
off,  but  two  or  three  inches  of  the  solid  adobe  as  well,  gave 
me  as  good  results  as  the  entire  portion  at  the  sides  of  the 
break.  There  was  not  so  much  as  a  flaw  in  the  picture — 
nothing  to  show  that  the  originally  impressed  image  had 
been  lost  because  of  the  mischance." 

"  This  is  still  more  marvelous,"  said  I  ;  "  but  how  do  you 
account  for  it?" 

"I  have  thought  over  it,"  replied  Millbank, 
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come  to  the  conclusion  that"  atomic  displacements  are  not 
superficial,  but  are  carried  right  through  the  substance  on 
which  they  are  exerted  ;  just  as,  to  use  a  familar  simile,  the 
rings  and  grain  preserve  the  same  contour  in  every  section 
of  a  sawn  log.  And  why  not?  Atoms  lie  so  infinitely 
close  to  each  other  as  to  require  the  exercise  of  a  more 
subtile  force  than  mere  cohesion  to  alter  their  collocation. 
And,"  continued  he,  with  more  animation  than  he  had  yet 
employed,  "  do  you  suppose  that  nature  is  so  poor  a  crafts- 
man as  to  permit  her  records  to  be  lost  by  such  a  paltry 
mischance  as  the  destruction  of  a  portion  of  a  substance,  or 
even  the  whole  substance  itself,  to  which  the  luminous  im- 
pressions of  scenes  enacted  under  her  auspices  have  been 
conveyed  ?  Remember  that  light-waves  go  out  from  every 
scene,  from  every  body  composing  that  scene,  not  in  one 
direction,  but  in  all.  The  imprint  of  these  light-waves  is 
equal  upon  all,  and  penetrates  through  the  heart  of  all.  The 
tree,  the  rock,  the  mountain  side,  the  earth,  the  sky  itself, 
are  the  tablets  whereon  she  writes  all  that  has  passed  be- 
neath their  ken.  So  long  as  anything  stands  on  this  planet 
of  ours,  the. record  of  all  deeds  is  written  upon  all  such  of 
them  as  were  within  vibration  range  of  the  actions — all  that 
is  necessary  to  learn  is  how  to  decipher  the  inscription. 
I  have  pointed  out  the  path.  But  let  the  planet  itself  go  to 
wrack — would  the  records  then  be  lost  ?  No  ;  nothing  is 
lost.  The  luminous  e"ther-waves  have  gone  rolling  out  into 
space  from  every  point,  from  every  object,  even  before  this 
planet  ceased  to  be  a  mere  cohesive  sphere  of  gas.  They 
are  not  lost.  They  are  still  surging  and  breaking  on  count- 
less distant  and  untold  starry  coasts.  And  each  one  of  them 
will  yet  be  read — naturally,  my  dear  sir,  naturally.  There 
is  nothing  mystical  in  anything  I  have  pointed  out.  All  can 
be  explained  to  your  satisfaction,  and  reduced  to  simple  nat- 
ural law.     I  merely  wish  you  to  be  aware  of  the  fact." 

"  I  can  not  help  wondering,"  said  I,  after  musing  a  minute 
or  two  on  the  extraordinary  disclosures  I  had  been  witness 
of,  "at  the  simplicity  of  the  operation  by  which  these  results 
are  obtained." 

"Simplicity,  my  dear  sir,"  responded  Millbank,  "  is  the 
prime  law  of  nature.  The  simpler  we  get  our  machinery, 
our  inventions,  our  manners,  our  laws,  the  nearer  will  we  ap- 
proach common  happiness  and  the  exact  truth.  You  should 
not  underrate  a  thing  or  a  man  because  of  their  simplicity. 
Complexity  leads  to  error  ;  error,  to  sorrow." 

I  looked  at  my  watch.  It  was  half-past  one.  So,  promis- 
ing Millbank  that  I  would  certainly  publish  his  extraordinary 
discovery  when  I  reached  San  Francisco,  I  shook  his  hand 
warmly,  mounted  my  horse,  which  had  been  meanwhile 
brought  round  to  the  door  by  one  of  Sister  Teresa's  Papagos, 
and  loped  leisurely  to  Tucson.  From  some  hints  which  he 
let  fall  during  our  conversation,  I  understood  that  his  inten- 
tion was  to  remain  in  Arizona  for  some  time  to  come,  and 
endeavor,  by  photographing  the  Casas  Grandes  and  other 
points  of  interest  in  like  manner,  to  arrive  at  some  definite 
knowledge  as  to  the  ancient  races  who  peopled  the  fertile 
river  valleys  of  the  Colorado,  Gila,  and  Salinas  centuries 
before  the  San  Xavier  was  built.  I  could  not  help  ponder- 
ing, also,  as  the  lumbering  train  toiled  slowly  over  the  desert, 
how  useful  the  discovery  of  my  friend  would  be  in  elucida- 
ting numberless  matters  of  historical  doubt.  How  rich,  for 
instance,  in  exact  history  would  be  the  scenes  pictured  on 
the  Capitol  at  Washington,  the  Tower  of  London,  the 
Louvre  at  Paris,  the  Colosseum  of  Rome,  the  plinths  of 
the  Acropolis,  the  voluptuous  curves  of  the  Alham- 
bra,  the  Pyramids,  the  peristyles  of  Carnac,  the 
ruined  piles  of  Persepolis,  and  all  the  other  points  of  hu- 
man interest,  which,  under  Millbank's  theory,  and  undoubt- 
edly under  his  practice,  also,  could  be  made  to  surrender  to 
modern  eyes  the  wondrous  scenes  and  secrets  of  the  past. 
I  could  not  help  thinking,  also,  what  an  assistance,  my 
friend's  discovery  would  be  in  the  unearthing  of  dark  deeds, 
by  simply  applying  to  the  bare  and  unimpeachable  witness 
of  the  wall  ;  for  I  omitted  to  mention  that  he  believed 
the  application  of  the  electric  light  would  be  equally  efficient 
as  that  of  the  sun,  in  case  the  action  at  the  time  had  been 
shrouded  in  darkness.  In  fact,  the  possibilities  of  what 
might  be  accomplished  by  this  mysterious  agency  are  al- 
most boundless.  Robert  Duncan  Milne. 

San  Francisco,  December,  1SS1. 


INTAGLIOS. 


The  New  York  World  again  goes  for  a  French  paper.  It 
says  :  In  an  interesting  item  the  Paris  Figaro  dwells  with 
some  surprise  upon  the  withdrawal  from  circulation  annu- 
ally in  the  United  States  of  $500,000  worth  of  gold,  owing 
to  the  custom  Americans  have  of  "burying  their  dead  with 
their  artificial  jaws  and  plugged  teeth."  We  regret  to  say 
that  this  extravagant  and  unseemly  custom  prevails  in  Amer- 
ica, but  our  Parisian  contemporary  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  public  opinion  is  revolting  thereat,  and  the  day  of 
emancipation  draws  nigh.  In  the  next  New  York  code  we 
expect  with  confidence  to  see  incorporated  a  provision 
whereby  the  undertaker  and  executors  will  be  made  crimi- 
nally and  civilly  responsible  for  the  removal  of  the  false 
teeth  of  the  deceased,  and  their  deposit  in  the  oflce  of  the 
Public  Administrator,  while  an  additional  clerk,  a  certificated 
dentist,  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Surrogate,  charged  with 
the  extraction  of  all  teeth  which  will  assay  more  than  twen- 
ty-five cents  to  the  tooth.  Le  Figaro  will  agree  with  us 
that  this  is  a  more  seemly,  if  less  imposing,  practice  than 
that  which  we  are  informed  prevails  in  Paris — of  extracting 
the  precious  molars  and  incisors  with  a  pickaxe  and  a  crow- 
bar in  the  presence  of  a  conseii  de  famille,  the  mayor  of  the 
commune  (wearing  his  scarf  of  office),  and  a  margitillier  of 
the  parish  church. 

The  Hour  \e\\s  of  a  New  York  watchmaker  who  has  made 
what  is  said  to  be  the  smallest  steam  engine  in  the  world.  It 
weighs  about  fifteen  grams,  and  may  be  entirely  covered  by  a 
thimble.  The  stroke  of  the  piston  is  but  little  more  than 
one-twelfth  of  an  inch,  and  its  diameter  is  less  than  one- 
ninth  of  an  inch.  The  engine  is  composed  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  pieces,  fastened  together  by  fifty-two  screws. 
Three  drops  of  water  are  sufficient  to  fill  the  boiler.  A 
lighted  match  held  under  the  latter  sets  the  engine  in  motion. 


"Were  you  ever  in  any  engagement  ?"  asked  an  innocent 
rustic  of  a  great  military  man.     "  Yes,  one,"  replied  the  son 
\Inrs,  "  but  she  went  back  on  me." 


A   Rondeau. 
If  she  love  me,  gladly  I, 
Captive  at  her  feet  will  lie, 
Naught  distressing  to  my  mind 
If  she  but  continue  kind  ; 
Should  she  shun  me,  then  I  die. 

Silently,  no  plaint,  no  cry, 
And  boldly,  too,  for  tell  me  why 
Fear  death  when  to  its  terrors  blind 
If  she  love  me? 

Now  the  sun  has  left  the  sky, 
Night,  the  lover's  day,  is  nigh  ; 
Borne  upon  the  evening  wind 
Faithful  voice  and  lute  combined. 
Ask  my  lady,  sweet  and  shy. 
If  she  love  me. 


Love's  Enchantment. 
We  whiled  in  a  bower  of  roses, 

My  sweet  young  love  and  I, 
But  little  we  heeded  the  flowers 

Or  the  hours  swift  gliding  by. 
Close,  close  in  the  roseate  shadow, 

Till  lip  almost  touched  lip. 
And  the  warm  young  blood  did  surging  go. 

Pulsing  in  every  tip. 

'  O  sweet  my  love,  thou  fairest  flower  ! 
With  breath  like  perfumed  May  ; 
Thy  mouth  an  opening  fairy  bower, 
Where  dreaming  Love  doth  stay. 
When  he  speaks  in  thy  voice's  cadence, 

My  soul  is  tranced  in  bliss  — 
O  love  !  that  it  were  for  a  hundred  years 
To  be  wakened  by  thy  kiss  !" 

— Arthur  Dawson. 

*  Her  Right  Name. 

As  Nancy  at  her  toilet  sat, 

Admiring  this  and  blaming  that  ; 
"  Tell  me,"  she  said,   "but  tell  me  true. 

The  nymph  who  could  your  heart  subdue, 

What  sort  of  charms  does  she  possess?" 
"Absolve  me,  fair  one;  I'll  confess 

With  pleasure,"  I  replied.     "Her  hair, 

In  ringlets,  rather  dark  than  fair, 

Does  down  her  ivory  bosom  roll, 

And,  hiding  half,  adorns  the  whole. 

In  her  high  forehead's  fair  half  round 

Love  sits  in  open  triumph  crowned  ; 

He  in  the  dimple  of  her  chin, 

In  private  state,  by  friends  is  seen. 

Her  eyes  are  neither  black  nor  gray  ; 

Nor  fierce,  nor  feeble  is  their  ray  ; 

Their  dubious  lustre  seems  to  show 

Something  that  speaks  nor  Yes,  nor  No  ; 

Her  lips  no  living  bard,  I  weet, 

May  say  how  red,  how  round,  how  sweet ; 

Old  Homer  only  could  indite 

Their  vagrant  grace  and  soft  delight ; 

They  stand  recorded  in  his  book, 

When  Helen  smiled  and  Hebe  spoke." 

The  gypsy,  turning  to  her  glass, 

Too  plainly  showed  she  knew  the  face  ; 
"  And  which  am  I  most  like,"  she  said, 
"  Your  Chloe,  or  your  nut-brown  maid?" 

— Matthew  Prior. 


The     Ruined    Palace. 
Broken  are  the  palace  windows, 

Rotting  is  the  palace  floor, 
The  damp  wind  lifts  the  arras 

And  swings  the  creaking  door  ; 
But  it  only  startles  the  white  owl 

From  his  perch  on  a  monarch's  throne, 
And  the  rat  that  was  gnawing  the  harp  strings 

A  queen  once  played  upon. 

Dare  you  linger  here  at  midnight 

Alone,  when  the  wind  is  about, 
And  the  bat,  and  the  newt,  and  the  viper, ' 

And  the  creeping  things  come  out? 
Beware  of  these  ghostly  chambers  ! 

Search  not  what  my  heart  hath  been, 
Lest  you  find  a  phantom  sitting 

Where  once  there  sat  a  queen. 

— Owen  Meredith. 


Alone. 
"I  am  alone,"  he  said, 
Lying  beneath  a  cliff  beside  the  sea, 
From  toil  of  London  free. 
"  How  beautiful  to  watch  the  white  sails  flv 
Into  the  sunset  red  ! 
How  sweet  to  hear  the  voice  of  business,  harsh 

As  bullfrogs  in  the  marsh  ! 
O  foam-white  sea  beneath  an  amber  sky, 
At  last  alone  am  I !  " 

Yet  fair  white  fingers  lay 
Within  his  own  as  these  strange  words  he  spake — 

A  small  hand,  like  a  flake 
Of  snow,  with  sunset  o'er  it  thrown  ; 

The  figure  of  a  fay, 
Clear  eyes  that,  when  with  love  they  looked  at  him, 

Grew  for  the  moment  dim — 
His  second  self,  his  perfect  wile,  his  own  ; 

Ah,  yes,  he  was  alone  ! 

— Mortimer  Collins. 

A  Song"  of  the  Four  Seasons. 
When  Spring  comes  laughing  by  vale  and  hill, 
By  wind-flower  walking   and  daffodil — 
Sing  stars  of  morning,  sing  morning  skies, 
Sing  blue  of  speedwell  and  my  Love's  eyes. 

When  comes  the  Summer,  full-leaved  and  strong, 
And  gay  birds  gossip,    the  orchard  long ; 
Sing  hid,  sweet  honey,  that  no  bee  sips  ; 
Sing  red,  red  roses,  and  my  Love's  lips. 

When  Autumn  scatters  the  leaves  again, 
And  piled  sheaves  bury  the  broad-wheeled  wain — 
Sing  flutes  of  harvest,  where  men  rejoice ; 
Sing  rounds  of  reapers,  and  my  Love's  voice. 

But  when  comes  Winter,  with  hail  and  storm, 
And  red  fire  roaring,  and  ingle  warm — 
Sing  first  sad  going  of  friends  that  part ; 
Then  sing  glad  meeting,  and  my  Love's  heart. 

— Austin  Dobson. 


RAMBLES    AMONG    BOOKS. 


A  Venetian  Evening. — I  am  living  in  a  garden  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  water.  Old  arbors,  made  from  trellised  poles, 
which  are  blackened  with  storms  and  with  years,  stretch 
down  through  the  centre  of  this  garden,  and  are  covered 
over  with  the  interlacing  limbs  of  Lombard  grapevines.  At 
the  end  of  this  arbor-walk — not,  it  is  true,  very  long,  but 
neatly  graveled  and  cleanly  kept — is  a  low  pavilion,  with  an 
embowered  window  which  looks  out  upon  the  Grand  Canal  of 
Venice.  All  day  long  the  gondolas  glide  back  and  forth 
over  the  green  waters  of  the  canal — so  near  that  I  can  dis- 
tinguish faces  under  the  sombre  canopies  of  the  boats,  and 
admire  the  neatly-gloved  hands  of  ladies,  or  the  martial  air 
of  our  military  rulers.  At  night,  too,  when  I  choose  to  lin- 
ger with  the  blinds  unclosed,  I  can  see  the  lights  trailing 
from  far  down  by  the  square  of  St.  Mark,  when  no  sound  of 
the  oars  is  heard,  and  can  watch  their  growing  glimmer,  and 
presently  hear  the  distant  ripple,  and  see  the  lanterns  shin- 
ing brighter  and  brighter,  and  hear  the  oars  dip  nearer  and 
nearer,  until  with  a  dash — a  blaze,  and  a  shadow  of  black — 
they  pass.  The  bay  window  of  my  pavilion,  jutting  from 
the  palace  ruin,  has  marble  steps  leading  down  to  the  water. 
At  ten  o'clock  of  the  morning,  if  the  sun  is  bright,  my  gon- 
dolier, Giuseppe,  is  moored  at  one  of  the  lion's  heads  in  his 
black  boat.  A  half-hour's  easy  sail  along  the  path  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  will  set  me  down  at  the  foot  of  the  Rialto.  A 
score  of  palaces  fling  their  shadows  across  the  way  I  pass 
over,  between  the  Rialto  and  the  garden  court,  and  a  score 
more  catch  the  sun  upon  their  fronts,  and  reflect  it  daz- 
zlingly.  If  the  whim  or  the  business  of  the  morning  lead 
me  in  an  opposite  direction,  a  few  strokes  of  the  oar  will 
carry  my  gondola  under  the  shadow  of  those  two  granite  col- 
umns which  belong  to  every  picture  of  Venice,  and  which 
ai'e  crowned  with  the  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark  and  the  pa- 
tron Saint  Theodore.  Here  is  the  gathering-place  of  all 
strangers  and  loiterers  ;  and  one  may  wander  at  will  under  the 
arcades  of  the  ducal  palace,  or  over  the  billowy  floor  of  the 
cathedral  church.  Here  are  clumsy  feluccas  from  Crete 
and  the  Ionian  Islands,  with  Greek  sailors,  half-clad, 
who  have  the  same  nut-brown  faces  and  lithe  limbs  you  see 
in  old  pictures.  The  canal  of  the  Giudecca  stretches  to  the 
westward,  dividing  the  island  of  the  same  name  from  the 
body  of  the  city,  and  losing  itself  in  the  wide  sweep  of  the  la- 
goon. When  the  sun  is  near  its  setting,  you  cannot  imagine 
the  witching  beauty  of  this  scene.  The  blue  mountains  of  Tre- 
viso  rise  from  the  lagoon  in  sharp,  pyramidal  forms  ;  they 
grow  less  and  less  in  size  as  they  sweep  to  the  south,  till 
finally,  where  the  smooth  water  makes  the  horizon  line,  you 
can  see,  five  miles  away,  the  trees  of  the  last  shore,  seeming 
to  rise  from  the  sea,  and  standing  with  all  their  lines  firmly 
and  darkly  drawn  against  a  bright  orange  sky.  From  this 
quay — a  favorite  walk  of  mine — as  from  a  vessel  on  the 
ocean,  I  see  the  sun  dying  each  night  in  the  water.  Add 
only  to  what  I  have  said  of  the  view  a  warm,  purple  glow 
to  the  whole  western  view  of  the  heavens — the  long  shadow 
of  a  ship  in  the  middle  distance,  and  the  sound  of  a  hun- 
dred sweet-toned  vesper  bells  ringing  from  out  all  the  tow- 
ers of  Venice,  and  floating,  and  mellowing,  and  dying  along 
the  placid  surface  of  the  sea — and  you  will  have  some  no- 
tion of  a  quiet  Venetian  evening. — Donald  G.  Mitchell. 


Santa'Clara  Valley. — How  shall  I  describe  a  landscape  so 
unlike  anything  else  in  the  world  ;  with  a  beauty  so  new  and 
dazzling  that  all  ordinary  comparisons  are  worthless  ?  A 
valley  ten  miles  wide,  through  the  centre  of  which  winds  the 
dry  bed  of  a  winter  stream,  whose  course  is  marked  with 
groups  of  giant  sycamores,  their  trunks  gleaming  like  silver 
through  masses  of  glossy  foliage  ;  over  the  level  floor  of  this 
valley  park-like  groves  of  oaks,  whose  mingled  grace  and 
majesty  can  only  be  given  by  the  pencil.  In  the  distance, 
redwoods  rising  like  towers.  Westward,  a  mountain  chain 
nearly  four  thousand  feet  in  height,  showing  through  the 
blue  haze  dark-green  forests  on  the  background  of  blazing 
gold.  Eastward,  another  mountain  chain,  full-lighted  by  the 
sun,  rose-color  touched  with  violet  shadows,  shining  with 
marvelous  transparency,  as  if  they  were  of  glass,  behind 
which  shone  another  sun.  Overhead,  finally,  a  sky,  whose 
blue  lustre  seemed  to  fall,  mellowed,  through  an  intervening 
veil  of  luminous  vapor.  No  words  can  describe  the  fire  and 
force  of  the  coloring — the  daring  contrast  which  the  distance 
of  half  a  tint  changed  from  discord  into  harmony.  Here 
the  great  artist  seems  to  have  taken  a  new  palette,  and 
painted  his  creation  with  hues  unknown  elsewhere.  Driving 
along  through  these  enchanting  scenes,  I  indulged  in  a  day- 
dream. It  will  not  be  long,  I  thought — I  may  live  to  see  it  be- 
fore my  prime  of  life  is  o'er — until  San  Jose  is  but  five  days' 
journey  from  New  York.  Cars  which  shall  be,  in  fact,  traveling 
hotels,  will  speed  on  an  unknown  line  of  rail  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  Pacific.  Then,  let  me  purchase  a  few  acres 
on  the  lowest  slope  of  these  mountains,  overlooking  the  val- 
ley, and  with  a  distant  gleam  of  the  bay  ;  let  me  build  a 
cottage,  embowered  in  acacia,  and  eucalyptus,  and  the  tall 
spires  of  the  Italian  cypress  ;  let  me  leave  home  when  the 
Christmas  holidays  are  over,  and  enjoy  the  balmy  Januarys 
and  Februarys,  the  heavenly  Marches  and  Aprils  of  my  re- 
maining years  here,  returning  only  when  May  shall  have 
brought  beauty  to  the  Atlantic  shore.  There  shall  my  roses 
outbloom  those  of  Paestum ;  there  shall  my  nightingales 
sing,  my  orange-blossoms  sweeten  the  air,  my  best  poem  be 
written.  I  had  another  and  grander  dream.  One  hundred 
years  had  passed,  and  I  saw  the  valley,  not  as  now — only 
partially  tamed,  and  reveling  in  the  wild  magnificence  of 
nature,  but  from  river-bed  to  mountain-summit  humming 
with  human  life.  I  saw  the  same  oaks  and  sycamores,  but 
their  shadows  fell  on  mansions  fair  as  temples,  with  their 
white  fronts  and  long  colonnades.  I  saw  gardens  repre- 
sented by  gleaming  fountains  ;  statues  peeping  from  the 
bloom  of  laurel  bowers  ;  palaces  built  to  enshrine  the  new 
Art  which  will  then  have  blossoms  here  ;  culture,  plenty, 
peace,  happiness  everywhere.  I  saw  a  more  beautiful  race 
in  possession  of  this  paradise — a  race  in  which  the  lost 
symmetry  of  the  Greek  was  partially  restored  ;  the  rough, 
harsh  features  of  the  oriental  type  gone  ;  milder  manners, 
better  regulated  impulses,  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
arts  which  enrich  and  embellish  life.  Was  it  only  a  dream  ? 
— Bayard  Taylor. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    TELEPHONE. 

Facetiously  Called    "A  Modern  Convenience." 

Dra?natis   Persons  —  Mb.    Hurry,   Central  Office 
Operator,  Various  Voices. 
Scene — Palace  Hotel. 

Air.  Hurry  fringing  for  Central  Office) — Connect 
me  with  the  California  Theatre  ;  I  want  to  buy  two 
tickets  for  to-night  right  away. 
Operator — Hey  ? 

Mr.  Hurry — California  Theatre. 
Operator — What  about  it? 
Mr.  Hurry — I  want  to  be  connected  with  it 
Operator — Why  didn't  you  say  so?     All  right. 
Voice — Did  you  call  ? 

Mr.  Hurry — Yes,  I  want  to 

Voice — You're  at  the  Baldwin,  ain't  you? 
Mr.  Hurry — No,  Palace. 

Voice — You  better  keep    away  from  the  Palace  ; 
they'll  spot  you.     The  sucker's  kicking. 
Mr.  Hurry~WhaX  sucker? 

_  Voice — The  fellow  we  scooped  the  thousand  out  of 
last    night.      He's   put  the  police   on  your    track, 

and 

Mr.  Hurry — Who  the  deuce  are  you? 
Voice — Reddy. 

Mr.  Hurry — Where  are  you? 
Voice — At  the  faro-bank.    You're  Earsy,  ain't  you? 
Didn't  you  just  connect  with  us  ? 

Mr.  Hurry — Heavens,  no  !  I'm  a  respectable 
country  merchant.  I  called  for  the  California  Thea- 
tre.    I 

Voice — Oh,  go  soak  your  head. 

[Mr.  Hurry,  slightly  disconcerted,  rings  -up  CEN- 
TRAL Office  Operator  again.] 
Operator— -Well  ? 

Mr.  Hurry — I  asked  you  to  connect  me  with  the 
California  Theatre. 
Operator—So  I  did. 

Mr.  Hurry — You  didn't      It  was  a  faro-bank. 
Operator— Sure,  enough,  I  did  make  a  mistake.  It's 
all  right  now. 

Voice — Is  that  you,  George? 

Mr.  Hurry  floquitor) — Why,  it's  a  lady's  voice. 
And  how  did  she  know  my  name  was  George?  (Tel- 
eplwnes.J     Who  are  you  ? 

Voice — Carrie,   and,    George,   if  you   don't  come 

down  to  the  house  right  away,  I  will  never  speak 

to  you  again.  Here  mamma  and  I  have  been  dressed 

for  two  hours  waiting  for  you.     What  does  ail  you? 

Mr.  Hurry — Who're  you? 

Voice — You  don't  know,  do'  you?  Oh  !  you  vile 
deceiver.  You  don't  know  your  own  promised  wife. 
I  don't  live  at  No.  Blank  California  Street,  do  I? 

Mr.  Hurry — My  dear  miss,  I  don't  know  you.  I 
don't  believe  I  am  your  George.    I  want  to  telephone 

to  the  California  Theatre.     I  want  to  buy 

Voice — Oh,  gracious  ! 

fMR.  Hurry  waits  for  a  ■while,  then  signals  CEN- 
TRAL Office  Operator.] 
Operator — Hey,  did  you  call? 
Mr.  Hurry — Yes. 

Operator — "What  do  you  want  now  ? 
Mr.  hurry — You  have  connected  me  wr^ngagain. 
I  want  the  California  Theatre  instead  of  No.  Blank 
California  Street. 

Operator  f  after  a  pa  use  J — You're  right,    so  I  did. 
It's  fixed  for  you  this  time. 
Voice — Is  that  you,  old  man  ? 
Mr.  Hurry— It  appears  you're  awfully  familiar.     I 

want 

Voice — To  know  how  Rica  is,  of  course.  Well, 
she's  doing  better,   takes  her  feed  regular,  but  the 

Phaeton  colt  is  coughing  to-day,  and 

Mr.  Hurry — What  are  you  talking  about?  Are 
you  the  California  Theatre  ? 

Voice — Not  much.  I'm  Ned  Nevins  ;  you're  old 
man  Plunger,  ain't  you  ? 

Mr.  Hurry — Decidedly  not.     Where  are  you? 
Voice — Fashion  Stables.     Guess  the  operator  made 
a  mistake.     So  long. 

[Mr.  Hurry  ?neekly  signals  Central  Office  again.} 
Operator — Hello,  are  you  at  it  again  ?  What  now  ? 
Mr.  Hurry — As  I  have  requested  three  times  be- 
fore, I  want  to  telephone  to  the  California  Theatre. 
You  placed  me  at  the  Fashion  Stables  last. 
Operator — You  said  Fashion  Stables. 
Mr.  Hurry — I  didn't. 

Operator — I  guess  you're  full,  and  don't  know  who 
you  do  want  to  talk  to.     But  I'll  fix  you  with  the  Cal- 
ifornia Theatre. 
Voice — Hello ! 
Mr.  Hurry — Hello. 
Voice — Palace  Hotel  ? 
Mr.  Hurry — Yes. 

Voice — Oh,  you  old  reprobate,  I  thought  you  would 
fetch  up  there.  I  suppose  you  are  afraid  to  come 
home.  That  wine  supper  did  it,  didn't  it  ?  Now, 
you  needn't  come  home  and  disgrace  me.  Go  to  bed 
and  sleep  it  off.     Nice  husband  you  are,  ain't  you  ? 

Mr.  Hurry — Indeed,  I  ain't  your  husband.  There's 
a  mistake. 

Voice — Who  are  you  ? 
Mr.  Hurry — Mr.  Hurry. 

Voice — Why  didn't  you  say  so  before,  you  fool? 
[Once  more  Mr.    Hurry  telephones  for    Central 
Office.     Rings  violently.     Is  replied  to.] 

Air.  Hurry  (angrily) — If  I  ain't  placed  in  con- 
nection with  the  California  Theatre,  young  man,  I'll 
come  down  and  break  your  neck. 

Voice — Please,  sir,  I  ain't  the  operator. 
Air.  Hurry — Who  are  you  ? 

Voice — Please,  sir,  I'm  only  the  office  boy.  I  can't 
connect  nobody  to  nowhere. 

Mr.  Hurry — Where's  the  operator? 
Voice — Gone  to  supper,  sir.     Won't  be  back  for 
two  hours  ;  but   I'll  tell  him  you  want  to   telephone 
the  California  Theatre  when  he  comes  back. 
Mr.  Hurry !  ! 

[curtain.] 
Adapted  from  the  Newyorkian  of  "  The  "Judge." 


"Give  the  young  man  a  chance,"  says  a  writer. 
Yes ;  give  him  a  chance  at  a  church  festival  in  a  raffle 
for  a  blue-eyed  doll  in  a  poke  bonnet,  and  "just  too 
lovely  for  anything. "  Give  him  a  chance  to  go  out 
and  kick  himself  because  he  went  to  the  festival. — 
Tlie  Christian  Union. 


The  Philadelphia  News  thinks  "  Nast  might  em- 
ploy his  pencil  poking  fun  at  the  people  who  get 
trapped  by  bogus  silver  mines.  He  has  lost  fifty 
thousand  dollars  himself."  But  you  see  Nast  doesn't 
see  anything  funny  in  it 


Justice  Walter  S.  Cox,  before  whom  Guiteauis  be- 
ing tried,  has  a  large  moustache  and  a  goatee.  This 
is  significant 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

Why  he  Didn't  See  the  Play. 
I  sat  behind  her  at  the  plav 

(They  said  it  was  "  Othello  ")  ; 
But  who  appeared,  and  how  'twas  done — 

Well,  ask  some  other  fellow. 

I  know  an  overture  was  played 
(The  same  they  played  last  season) ; 

And,  later,  people  cried,   "  Encore  ! " 
(I  do  not  know  the  reason.) 

I  heard  a  sweet,  entreating  voice, 

A  stifled  shriek,  a  groan — a 
Short  silence  that,  I  take  it,  marked 

The  death  of  Desdemona. 

But  this  was  all ;  I  simply  write 

These  lines  as  a  reminder 
To  some  one,  that  I  lost  the  play 
Because  I  sat  behind  her. 
(It  was  the  hat.) 

— Cleveland  Herald. 

Her  Feet. 
There's  music  in  a  lady's  foot 

And  well  the  ladies  know  it  ; 
And  she  who  has  a  pretty  one 

Is  pretty  sure  to  show  it ; 
At  times  you,  too,  are  martyred  by 

The  nicest  little  ankle, 
That  shoots  an  arrow  through  the  eye. 

Within  the  heart  to  rankle. 

— S.  J.  Tilden  in  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  Milkman. 
Who  comes  at  morn  with  battered  quart, 
Which  holds  less  liquid  than  it  ought  ? 
By  whom  is  milk  and  water  brought? 

The  milkman. 

Who  wears  on  thumb  a  mitten  thick? 
Who  holds  it  in  his  quart  so  slick? 
Who  measures  thumb  for  milk  so  quick  ? 
The  milkman. 

Who  wakens  thoughts  of  gentle  kine? 
Whose  milk  comes  by  the  railroad  line? 
Who  skims  the  cream  from  it  so  fine? 

The  milkman. 

Who  whitens  it  with  chalk  when  blue? 
Who  sweetens  it  with  sugar  ?    Who 
Puts  in  the  aquapura,  too? 
The  milkman. 

Who  keeps  behind  the  kitchen  door 
His  ever- lengthening  lacteal  score? 
Who  chalks  you  terra  alba  for  ? 
The  milkman. 

Whose  cart  goes  rumbling  through  the  street  ? 
Who  rouses  you  at  times  unmeet  ? 
Who  wakens  you  from  visions  sweet? 
The  milkman. 

Who  goes  about  from  house  to  house, 
Appareled  in  his  ample  blouse? 
Who  maketh  everywhere  a  touse  ? 

The  milkman. 

In  fixing  milk  who's  ne'er  behind? 
(In  it  quite  many  things  you'll  find,) 
Who  sells  it  for  the  udder  kind  ? 
The  milkman. 

Who  pours  his  milk  from  can  to  can, 
According  to  a  well-known  plan? 
Who  is  a  milk-and-water  man? 
The  milkman. 

— Boston  Transcript. 

Old  Shoes. 
How  much  a  man  is  like  old  shoes  I 
For  instance,  both  a  sole  may  lose; 
Both  have  been  tanned,  both  are  made  tight 
By  cobblers  ;  both  get  left  and  right ; 
Both  need  a  mate  to  be  complete, 
And  both  are  made  to  go  on  feet. 
They  both  need  healing  ;  oft  are  sold, 
And  both  in  time  turn  all  to  mold. 
With  shoes  the  last  is  first ;  with  men 
The  first  shall  be  the  last,  and  when 
The  shoes  wear  out  they're  mended  new  ; 
When  men  wear  out  they're  men  dead  too. 
They  both  are  trod  upon,  and  both 
Will  tread  on  others,  nothing  loath. 
Both  have  their  ties,  and  both  incline. 
When  polished,  in  the  world  to  shine, 
And  both  peg  out — and  would  you  choose 
To  be  a  man  or  be  his  shoes? — The  Judge. 


Get-toe. 
"  Oh  pa,"  cried  May,  cannot  we  go 
To  court  and  see  that  wretch  Gee-toe  ! " 

"  Of  course,"  chimed  ma,  "and  take  me  too  ; 
I  want  to  see  them  hang  Gee-tu.  " 

"  I  would,"  Aunt  Kate  said,  "  call  it  law 
To  chop  in  pieces  that  Git-taw." 

Spoke  brother  John,  "  That  dead-beat.  Oh  ! 
You  ladies  should  not  see  Geet-tow." 

"  Tut !  tut  !  "  said  pa,  "  you  must  quit,  oh  I 
This  talk  about  that  man  Git-'o." 

"  All  summer  long  I've  been  bit,  oh  ! 
By  worst  of  plagues — this  muss — Guiteau. " 
—  Wit  and  Wisdom. 

Like  a  Tree. 
A  man  is  very  like  a  tree, 
For  instance :  crooked  limbs  has  he. 
He  has  a  trunk;  he  grows  somehow 
And  when  he  leaves  he  makes  a  bough. 
He  can  be  cut  ;  will  often  lean  ; 
Is  always  sappy  when  he's  green. 
He  is  aboard  when  on  the  sea, 
And  oft  a-shaving,  too,  is  he. 
When  he  is  frightened  quite  a  lot, 
Like  trees,  he's  rooted  to  the  spot 
And  often  will,  like  trees,  get  "  high." 
If  he  is  axed  too  much,  he'll  he, 
He  has  bis  lumber  in  the  night ; 
Is  sadly  warped  and  feels  the  blight. 
He  "  chips  "  for  stakes,  though  he  should  not, 
And  has  his  chops — sometimes  a  lot 
He  gets  "  deadwood  "  on  him.     Is  woo'd. 
Is  knotty  when  he  should  be  good. 
And  when  he  dies  he  is  sure  to  learn, 
That  he,  like  trees,  has  got  to  burn. 

— Detroit  Free  Press; 


Not  long  ago  Mademoiselle  Sarah  Bernhardt  was, 
it  is  said,  anxious,  for  purposes  of  dramatic  study,  to 
see  some  people  who  were  at  the  point  of  death. 
She  was  taken  to  the  bedside  of  a  girl  who  was  not 
expected  to  live  for  more  than  a  few  minutes.  To 
the  poor  creature  whose  soul  was  just  leaving  her 
body  this  apparition  of  the  cadaverous  actress  at  her 
bedside  was  appalling.  "Ah  !  I  know  you,"  she 
cried  ;  "  you  are  the  angel  of  death  ;  you  came  the 
other  day  to  take  away  one  of  my  neighbors  ;  but  I 
am  too  young — I  will  not  die.  Begone,  terrible 
spectre  ! "  And  then  in  a  paroxysm  of  fear  the  poor 
thing  died.  The  actress  fainted  away  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed.  It  was  a  dramatic  tableau  she  could  not 
have  conceived  in  her  wildest  dreams. 


If  a  two-wheeled  vehicle  is  a  bicycle,  and  a  three- 
wheeled  a  tricycle,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  one- 
wheeled  is  an  icicle.    It  is  a  wheelbarrow. 


— On  Saturday  evening,  December  24TH, 
Haverly's  California  Theatre  will  be  formally 
opened  to  the  public,  with  the  play  "  Michael  Stro- 
goff."  The  company,  with  F.  C.  Bangs  as  leading 
man,  arrived  on  Monday  last,  and  have  been  all  the 
week  busy  with  the  final  preparations.  The  entire 
theatre  has  been  refitted  and  renovated  ;  a  new  stage 
has  been  built ;  new  scenery  by  the  Eastern  scenic 
artist,  Thompson,  and  our  local  celebrity,  Strauss, 
has  been  some  time  preparing ;  all  the  old  scenery 
has  been  destroyed.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Grand 
Jury  Committee,  important  measures  have  been  taken 
to  obtain  the  speediest  means  of  egress.  In  the  com- 
ing spectacle  the  ballet  will  be  led  by  the  graceful 
premere  danstuse,  Mile.  Comalba,  who  will  be  accom- 
panied by  an  able  corps  of  coryphees.  Everything 
has  been  done  to  render  this  the  event  of  the  holiday 
season.  The  theatre  will  be  open  every  evening,  and 
a  grand  matinee  will  be  given  on  the  afternoons  of 
Christmas  and  New  Year's.  On  the  opening  night, 
every  lady  will  receive  a  beautiful  souvenir  of  the  per- 
formance. 

—  MCDONOUGH  AND  EARNSHAW'S  ROYAL  MAK- 

ionettes  have  returned  to  this  city,  after  an  absence  of 
seven  years.  When  they  were  here  before  almost 
every  one  in  the  city  saw  their  ingenious  and  humor- 
ous performance.  It  is  now  again  being  presented  at 
the  Metropolitan  Temple,  on  Fifth  Street  near  Mis- 
sion, and  consists  of  Christy's  Minstrels,  Italian  Fan- 
toccini, and  Pantomime,  and  a  bright  little  play. 
There  is  a  grand  matinee  every  afternoon  at  two 
o'clock. 


—  Mr.  Louis  Homeier's  Third  Orchestral 
Concert  takes  place  this  (Friday)  afternoon,  at  three 
o'clock.  Among  the  selections  to  be  performed  are 
Mendelssohn's  exquisite  "Hebrides"  overture,  and 
three  numbers  entirely  new  to  San  Francisco — Kel- 
ley's  "Symphonic  Poem,"  Goetz's  "Symphony," 
and  Langay's  "  Arabian  Serenade."  Miss  Ivy  Wan- 
desforde  will  furnish  her  vocal  aid  to  the  performance. 


— "Chispa,"  a  play  written  by  Clay  Greene 
and  Slason  Thompson  will  begin  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre  by  a  grand  Xmas  Matinee,  on  next  Monday 
afternoon.  It  treats  of  romantic  Western  life.  Miss 
Phcebe  Davis  will  take  the  title  rdle.  It  will  be  her 
firs  appearance  in  a  leading  character. 


—  The  Standard  Theatre,  with  its  new 
additions  in  talent  and  change  of  programme,  has 
played  to  full  and  enthusiastic  houses  all  the  week. 
Next  week  will  be  the  eleventh  week  of  their  almost 
unparalleled  success.  On  Monday  afternoon,  it  being 
Christmas  Day,  a  grand  Xmas  Matinee  will  be  given. 


—  The  Holidays  are  here,  with  sacred 
festival  of  Christmas  and  New  Year's  hallowed  hours, 
when  turkeys,  suckling  pigs,  and  game  our  tables 
adorn,  with  richest  cakes  and  all  the  sweetmeats. 
But  if  festal  board  wouldst  have  and  kingly  fare,  will 
find  the  same  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter  Street. 


HOW  TO  DRESS  WELL. 
—  The  question  of  neatness  of  dress  is  one 
of  great  importance  to  every  gentleman.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  his  duty  to  ascertain  the  very  best  fur- 
nisher in  his  community.  After  a  careful  investiga- 
tion, we  have  decided  that  the  very  best  articles  of 
gentlemen's  goods,  and  at  the  lowest  prices,  are  to 
be  found  at  the  furnishing  store  of  A.  A.  Crosett  & 
Co.,  no  Kearny  Street.  This  enterprising  firm 
has  just  imported  a  magnificent  assortment  of  silk 
handkerchiefs,  scarfs,  suspenders,  neckties,  rings, 
pins,  etc.  Without  doubt  this  firm  carries  for  the 
holidays  one  of  the  largest  and  best  assorted  stocks 
of  goods  absolutely  necessary  for  a  gentleman's 
toilet  to  be  found  in  the  city.  The  result  is  that  they 
are  doing  a  magnificent  business,  and  their  store  is 
generally  well  filled  with  customers. 


—  We  would  call  attention  to  our  com- 
plete  stock  of  novelties  in  art  goods,  selected  and 
prepared  expressly  for  the  holiday  trade  ;  it  com- 
prises everything  usually  found  in  a  first-class  art 
store  in  this  decorative  age.  Snow  &  Co.,  12  Post 
Street,  Masonic  Temple. 


—  We  would  call  attention  to  < 
plete  stock  of  novelties  in  art  goods,  selected  and 
prepared  expressly  for  the  holiday  trade  ;  it  com- 
prises everything  usually  found  in  a  first-class  art 
store  in  this  decorative  age.  Snow  &  Co.,  12  Post 
Street,  Masonic  Temple. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery. 

—  C.  O.  Dean,  Dentist,  No.  126  Kearny  St., 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

—  Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


LfMERSON'S    STANDARD     THEA- 
J-^     TRE.  

Wm.  Emerson Manager 

MONDAY DECEMBER  26, 

ELEVENTH    WEEK   OF 
J  EMERSON'S  MINSTRELS!  \ 

NEW    SONGS  !  NEW    FARCES  ! 

EMERSON IN    A    NEW   SONG! 

Great  success  of 

ADD       RYMAN, 

The  Great  Negro  Orator  and   Comedian. 
To  conclude  with  the  burlesque, 

WE    ARE    HE -AH  ! 

OR      DOWN      IN      A      COAL     MINE. 
Extra  Matinee   Monday,  Dec.   26,  at  3  o'clock. 

KST  Prices,  75  and  50  cents.     Matinee,  50  and   25  cents. 
No  extra  charge  to  reserve. 

BALDWIN  THEATRE. 

Thomas  Maguire Manager 

Saturday (Dec.  i  1 1  h .  > 

Afternoon   at   2   o'clock  ;   evening  at   S   o'clock, 
LAST  TWO  PERFORMANCES  OF 

MICHAEL  STROGOFF, 

(ORIGINAL  VERSION.) 

.Holiday   Afternoon December  26th, 

At  2  o'clock, 
GRAND  CHRISTMAS  MATINEE  PERFORMANCE, 

AND 

First  production  of  Clay  Greene  and  Slason  Thompson's 
romantic  picture  of  Western  Life,  entitled 

CHISPA. 

SECURE  YOUR  SEATS. 


ULATTS   HALL. 


—  Prang's  Christmas  Cards  for  1881  are 
the  result  of  a  selection  from  a  competition  among 
many  artists.  The  first  prize  card  is  a  sybilline  figure, 
by  Elihu  Vedder  ;  the  second  represents  a  sacred  in- 
cident, and  is  by  Miss  Dora  Wheeler  ;  the  third,  by 
C.  C.  Coleman,  is  an  allegorical  view  of  Christmas  ; 
while  the  fourth  pictures  a  young  mother.  On  the 
backs  of  all  three  designs  are  appropriate  lines  by 
Mrs.  Celia  Thaxter. 


—  Women  that  have  been  pronounced  in- 
curable  by  the  best  physicians  in  the  country  have 
been  completely  cured  of  female  weakness  by  the  use 
of  Lydia  E.  Pinkham's  Vegetable  Compound.  Send 
to  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham,  233  Western  Avenue, 
Lynn,  Massachusetts,  for  pamphlets. 


We  have  received  "  Los  Ojos  Azules,"  a  quadrille, 
written  by  W.  Stuckenholz,  of  this  city.  Published 
by  Ditson  &  Co. ,  Boston  ;  for  sale  at  Gray's. 

—  Oil  Painting,  Water  Colors,  Crayon, 
and  Porcelain  Painting.  Private  lessons  at  pupil's 
homes.     Box  116,  P.  O.  "A."  City. 


—  Wanted  —  a    second-hand   Type-writer. 
Address,  with  terms,  "  Type-writer,"  this  office. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store. }     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


AFTERNOON   ORCHESTRAL  CONCERT 

MR.  LOUIS  HOME1ER,  CONDUCTOR, 


FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  23,  AT  THREE  O'CLOCK. 

The  following  brilliant  programme  will  be  performed,  in- 
cluding three  new  works  never  before  heard   in  California: 

1.  Hebrides  Overture  (Fin gal's  Cave) Mendelssohn 

2.  Symphony Goetz 

(First  Time.) 

3.  Symphonic  Poem.  "TheDefeatof  Macbeth" 

Edgar  S.   Kelley 

(First  Time.) 

4.  Second  Hungarian  Rhapsody Liszt 

5.  Arabian  Serenade Langay 

(First  Time.) 

6.  Overture  to  "  Tannhauser" Wagner 

Tickets  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  117  Post  Street.  Re- 
served Seats,  75  cents.  Admission,  50  cents.  Holders  of 
reserved  seats  admitted  to  the  final  rehearsal,  Thursday, 
at  one  p.  m. 


JUTETROPOLITAN  TEMPLE. 

EVERY  EVENING AT  8  O'CLOCK 

(Sunday  excepted.) 
MATINEE  EVERY  AFTERNOON  AT  2  O'CLOCK. 

THE    GBEAT    ORICIML 

Mcdonough  and  earnshaw 
ROYAL  MARIONETTES  ! 
ROYAL  MARIONETTES  ! 

The  world-renowned  Christy  Minstrels.  The  Italian 
Fantoccini,  or  Revels  with  the  Pigmies.  The  magnificent 
spectacular  play,  Little  Red  Riding  Hood.  The  Comical 
Pantomime.  Concluding  with  the  gorgeous  Transformation 
Scene.     The  best  family  entertainment  in  the  world. 

Admission 25  Cents. 


W  Each  child  purchasing  a  ticket  at  the  Matinee  will 
be  given  a  handsome  present. 


SOUTHWEST  CORNER    OF   BUSK. 

~  PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practica 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons    Apply  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  p.  m. 


ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE 

933   Post   Street. 
J~)AY    AND    BOARDING     SCHOOL 

"^"^      for  Young  Ladies  and  Children.     Kindergarten. 
Next  term  commences  January  4,  1882. 

MADAME  B.  ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


THE       ARGON  AU  T. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


Mrs.  Langtry,  the  sometime  idol  of  London  "  Vanity  Fair,3' 
has  gone  on  the  stage  at  last.  It  was  at  Twickenham,  the 
London  suburb  where  Pope  lived  and  now  lies  buried.  She 
appeared  at  an  amateur  performance  for  the  benefit  of  a  re- 
cently built  and  endowed  hospital,  the  name  of  the  piece 
being  "A  Fair  Encounter."  The  gown  in  which  the  Jersey 
Lily  was  seen  is  said  to  have  been  one  that  might  either  be 
described  as  "of  roses  half  hidden  by  snow,  or  of  straw- 
berries and  cream."  Nearly  a  thousand  persons  were  in  the 
audience,  and  Mrs.  Langtry  surprised  them  all  by  the  ease 
of  her  movements  and  the  compass,  strength,  and  clearness 
of  her  voice.  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  was  present,  having  a  seat 
at  the  left,  and  Mr.  Henry  Labouchere,  with  the  whiteness  of 
his  cravat  and  waistcoat  "relieved  by  a  kerchief  of  sun- 
flower hue,  thrust  with  carelessness  into  the  waistcoat." 
Miss  Braddon  was  also  there  "  in  a  gorgeous  frock  of  min- 
gled Indian  shawls."  Mr.  Labouchere,  of  the  London  Truth, 
took  great  interest  in  the  performance,  for  the  reason  that 
his  own  wife  took  part  in  the  play.  He  thus  describes  it  : 
K  Mrs.  Langtry  came  forward  arrayed  in  an  unpretending 
pink  dress,  and,  with  her  arms  full  of  flowers,  she  sat  down 
at  a  table,  and  then  proceeded  to  act  as  though,  instead  of 
this  being  the  first  time  she  had  ever  essayed  her  skill 
on  the  stage,  she  had  been  playing  lively  young  widows  and 
other  such  parts  to  critical  audiences  from  her  earliest  child- 
hood. Whether  she  was  nervous  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  nervousness  to  be  perceived.  Her 
elocution  was  singularly  clear,  and  her  gestures  and  by-play 
perfect.  I  was  never  more  surprised  in  my  life.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  judge  of  any  one  from  a  single  performance,  but  if 
Mrs.  Langtry  can  play  other  parts  as  well  as  she  does  '  lively 
young  widows/  she  would,  were  she  to  adopt  the  stage  as  a 
profession,  be  a  fortune  to  any  theatre  if  she  were  brought 
out  by  a  manager  to  fulfill  a  great  want— according  to  the 
well-known  phraseology  of  prospectuses.  It  is  far  more  easy 
to  find  actresses  who  can  rampage  in  tragedy  than  who  are 
able  to  act  in  comedy  as  though  to  the  manner  born.  This 
Mrs.  Langtry,  to  judge  by  her  de'but  at  Twickenham,  seems 
exceedingly  well  able  to  do." 


marvelous  preparations.  I  wondered  what  wages  this  beau- 
tiful creature  demanded  for  denying  the  naturalness  of  her 
charms.  All  the  artifices  that  she  had  employed  were  clean- 
liness, attention  to  health,  and  the  wearing  of  a  becoming 
dress.  Her  hair  had  not  been  bleached,  nor  her  cheeks 
painted ;  and  the  shapeliness  ot  her  form  was  nature  itself, 
aided  slightly  by  a  tight  corset:  I  gravely  put  down  the 
prices  of  all  the  articles  that  she  said  I  needed  if  I  would  be 
as  perfectly  beautiful  as  herself,  the  aggregate  cost  being 
twenty-four  dollars  and  a  half,  and  said  I  would  think  it  over., 


THE    INNER    MAN. 


Servian  linens  are  coming  into  vogue  for  garments.  They 
are  tissues  of  rare  softness,  transparency,  and  lightness,  says 
a  writer  who  has  seen  this  product  of  the  highlands  of  Hun- 
gary, and  surpass  as  to  good  wear  and  even  beauty  many 
Oriental  goods  of  this  kind.  Some  of  these  are  of  a  silk-like 
brilliancy,  and  are  woven  in  curiously  arranged  stripes  of 
different  breadth.  Charming  morning  and  evening  dresses 
could  be  made  of  these  snow-white  or  cream-colored  fabrics. 
A  crape-like  tissue  of  cloudy  lightness  and  delicacy  is  especi- 
ally remarkable,  and  yet  of  such  consistency  that  the  richest 
golden  embroidery  can  be  lavished  upon  it.  The  effect  of 
this  gold  on  the  transparent  material  is  said  to  be  startling. 


Tne  gossips  of  Europe,  says  the  Chicago  Tribu?ie,  are  now 
putting  their  heads  together  over  the  whispered  announce- 
ment that  the  Princess  Beatrice— the  youngest  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria's numerous  and  expensive  flock — is  to  be  married  to 
Thomas,  Duke  of  Genoa,  and  only  brother  of  Queen  Mar- 
guerite of  Italy.  The  stock  of  unmarried  kings  and  princes 
being  unusually  low  in  Europe  just  now,  the  remaining 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Guelph  must  perforce  put  up  with  a 
less  expensive  article  in  the  way  of  a  husband.  When  the 
Princess  Louise  was  paired  with  the  Marquis  of  Lome  the 
union  created  considerable  comment  among  all  classes  of 
English  society,  and  was  regarded  as  a  decided  come-down 
on  the  part  of  Louise.  -At  the  time  the  Princess  Beatrice, 
who  is  said  to  be  a  very  high-stepping  young  lady  indeed, 
was  reported,  in  speaking  of  her  sister's  union,  to  have  said 
that  she  "  supposed  mamma  would  marry  her  to  a  young 
man  in  Sewall  &  Cross's  " — that  firm  being  the  leading  dry- 
goods  merchants  of  London.  A  duke  is  certainly  a  more 
fitting  husband  for  a  princess  than  a  dry-goods  clerk,  but 
when  it  comes  to  state  dinners  he  will  be  well  towards  the 
foot  of  the  table,  and  can  contemplate  his  spouse  from  a  dis- 
tance only.  In  the  case  of  Lord  Lome,  that  young  man  has 
not  been  very  well  acquainted  with  his  royal  wife  during  the 
past  year,  Louise  having  declined  to  regard  Canada  as  her 
residence,  and  the  lady's  opposition  to  that  country  is  doubt- 
less the  reason  of  her  husband's  present  preparation  for  a 
trip  to  Europe,  where,  it  is  understood,  he  will  permanently 
reside. 

A  London  paper  says  :  All  round  the  Arc  de  Triomphe, 
in  Paris,  the  Americans,  who  have  got  the  crack  places  there, 
and  all  the  pretty  little  villas,  due  to  their  pretty  little  mill- 
ions, have  been  giving  wonderfully  gay  receptions.  The 
Parisians,  who  speak  of  luxury  in  steps,  the  lowest  step  a 
million,  step  two,  two  millions,  and  so  on,  are  surprised,  and 
hold  up  their  hands  at  the  doings  of  those  across  the  Atlan- 
tic— marvels  of  quick  appreciation  of  the  genus  Parisian, 
some  of  whom  have  at  least  a  couple  of  millions  (of  francs) 
a  year,  and  some  more  than  that. 


The  crinolette  is  still  agitating  the  foreign  journals,  and  is 
meeting  with  sarcasm  and  abuse  on  all  sides.  But  this  will 
not  prevent  the  women  from  adopting  them,  or  hoops  either, 
if  they  once  elect  to.  The  crinolette  is  sometimes  placed 
between  the  drapery  at  the  back  and  the  skirt,  to  avoid 
being  pushed  out  of  place  by  the  weight  of  the  skirt.  But, 
in  dancing,  the  horrid  thing  is  said  to  wobble  about,  and  on 
an  awkward  dancer  the  effect  is  supremely  ridiculous.  The 
French  women  are  introducing  steels  or  whalebones  into 
their  skirts,  and  this  is  somewhat  better.  The  expansion  is 
not  seen  here  to  speak  of,  and  is  certainly  worn  with  grace, 
if  it  is  worn,  as  no  "comments"  have  yet  been  made  in  the 
public  press. 

A  new  idea  has  been  recently  broached  in  regard  to  fans. 
Of  course  the  value  of  an  antique  fan,  painted  and  signed  by 
an  artist  of  repute,  has  always  been  appreciated  by  refined 
people  ;  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  indispensable 
adjunct  to  a  lady's  dress,  more  than  any  other  inanimate  ob- 
ject, has  the  faculty  of  impregnating  its  owner  with  the  ideas 
and  delicate  wit  of  its  first  possessor.  So  that  a  lady,  to  all 
appearances  belonging  to  the  nineteenth  century,  with  a 
practical  and  prosaic  exterior,  befitting  the  age  in  which  she 
lives,  may,  by  virtue  of  the  fan  she  wields,  give  out  occa- 
sional flashes  of  wicked  witchery,  emanating  from  the  seven- 
teenth or  eighteenth  century,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  lady 
hitherto  considered  prim  almost  to  prudery,  astonished  a 
small  and  choice  circle  of  friends  by  entering  on  some  witty 
recitals  which  might  have  been  culled  from  an  expurgated 
edition  of  Brantome.  But  although  the  lady's  sanity  might 
otherwise  have  been  suspected,  it  so  happened  that  a  con- 
noisseur in  rococo  articles,  present  at  the  moment,  asked 
leave  to  examine  her  fan — a  charming  bit  of  ivory  and  silk, 
glistening  in  her  hand  as  she  waved  it  to  and  fro  to  give  em- 
phasis to  her  anecdotes.  The  fascinating  shepherdesses, 
disporting  themselves  in  golden  garments  with  their  no  less 
interesting  swains  on  the  sticks  of  the  fan,  together  with  the 
Watteau-like  finish  of  the  silk  painting,  gave  a  flavor  of 
"  pompadourism  "  to  the  entire  work  ;  and,  in  fact,  close  in- 
vestigation proved  that  this  work  of  art  had  really  been  in 
possession  of  the  fair  and  frail  patroness  of  the  aesthetic  life 
of  her  day.  To  the  unimaginative  spectator  there  was  pos- 
sibly no  connection  between  a  pompadour  fan  and  the  lady's 
amusing  tales  ;  but  the  theory  of  an  imperceptible  but  active 
influence  in  inanimate  objects  has  always  been  admitted  in 
lands  where  talismans  are  worn,  and  in  fact  it  seems  an  ad- 
mirable mode  of  accounting  for  otherwise  insoluble  myste- 
ries of  an  aggravating  nature. 


Singers  have  a  favorite  beverage  or  dish  which  they  take  before  ap- 
pearing on  the  stage.  Malibran  used  to  sup  in  her  loge  half  an  hour 
before  she  appeared  before  the  public.  A  frail  and  poetical  Desde- 
mona  devoured  mutton  chops,  arrose  with  a  half-bottle  of  Sauterne,  and 
smoked  cigarettes  to  the  last  Madame  Dams  had  a  passion  for  cold 
meat,  which  she  carried  with  her  in  a  tin  box  ;  but  Miolan  Carvalho  has 
a  passion  for  onion  soup  with  cheese  in  it  This  she  must  have,  or  she 
can  not  sing.  One  night  when  she  was  singing  Lucia  di  Lammer- 
moor  in  the  provinces  a  country  girl  was  sent  in  with  the  soup  tureen, 
and  told  to  give  it  to  Madame  Miolan.  The  young  person,  being  of  a 
practical  turn  of  mind,  walked  right  into  the  middle  of  the  stage  '.'.here 
Ravenswood  was  warbling  his  lovelorn  ditty,  and,  turning  to  Lucia,  she  ] 
observed,  in  a  firm  voice,  "  When  monsieur  and  madame  are  done,  the  ' 
soup  is  ready,  and  here  is  the  ladle."  The  scene  that  followed  baffles 
description. 

Private  luxury  under  the  second  empire  found  a  princely  representa- 
tive in  a  financier.  A  journalist  waited  on  the  late  Baron  [ames  de  j 
Rothschild  to  request  permission  to  go  over  his  establishment  and  take 
notes.  Leave  was  given,  but  when  the  notes  had  been  completed,  the 
baron  forbade  the  publication.  The  journalist,  coolly  saying  that  the 
prohibition  came  too  late,  did  publish  them.  They  show  that  there 
were  separate  departments  for  soups,  sauces,  roasting,  frying,  vegeta- 
bles, sweets,  etc.,  and  that  seventy-two  persons  were  employed  in  the 
kitchens  and  the  cellar.  The  famous  Careme  was  for  many  years  the 
cltef.  The  fete  given  by  the  baron  at  his  chateau  of  La  Ferriere  to  the 
emperor,  was,  above  all,  remarkable  for  the  quanU'ty  of  game  provided 
for  the  battues  ;  at  one  of  which,  so  ran  the  story,  a  parrot,  disguised  as 
a  partridge,  fell  to  the  emperor's  gun,  crying  "  Vive  VEmpereur!" 
Was  it  a  witticism,  a  cynicism,  or  a  real  mistake  of  gender,  in  the 
Amphitryon,  when,  thanking  his  imperial  guest  for  the  honor  done 
his  poor  house  by  the  acceptance  of  his  hospitality,  he  said  :  "J'en 
garderai  toujours  le  memoire  "  ? 


A  correspondent  in  Washington  thus  describes  the  gastronomic 
likings  of  some  well  known  people  there :  Mr.  Gibson,  of  star-route 
notoriety,  affects  a  filet  Chateaubriand,  potatoes  saute,  and  Chateau 
Vquera.  He  is  somewhat  plebeian  in  his  love  of  sopping  his  French 
bread  in  the  gravy  of  a  chicken  saute.  He  never  drinks  to  excess  him- 
self, but  is  not  averse  to  filling  his  guests  to  the  brim.  Seaton  Monroe, 
who  has  made  love  to  more  pretty  girls  and  led  more  Germans  tbnn 
any  man  in  Washington,  has  a  mellow  sympathy  for  dry  champagne, 
but  the  exigencies  of  his  finances  render  anything  but  an  exceptional 
indulgence  impossible.  David  Davis  is  a  man  of  unbounded  stomach. 
He  is  a  rival  of  Phagon,  the  subject  of  Aurelian,  who  managed  at  a 
single  meal  to  eat  a  boar,  a  sheep,  a  pig,  and  one  hundred  loaves  of 
bread,  and  to  drink  three  gallons  of  wine.  The  bulky  president  pro 
tern,  cares  for  quantity  more  than  quality.  Southerners  affect  okra 
soup,  btzuf  a  la  viode,  terrapin  and  ortolans.  They  like  a  dash  i 
aschino  in  their  cocktails,  just  to  give  it  a.  gout.  In  the  matter  of  din- 
ing and  wining,  generally  speaking,  there  is  a  painful  absence  of  good 
taste  among  our  Congressmen.  To  order  a  dinner  without  overloading 
the  table,  and  to  discriminate  in  the  succession  of  wines,  requires  study 
and  education. 


"  Clara  Belle  "  has  been  to  the  New  York  "  Beautifier,"  and 
thus  describes  her  experience  :  That  madame  in  East  Sev- 
enteenth Street  who  advertises  her  "beautifying  office," 
where  "  wrinkles  are  effaced,  forms  developed,  eyes  bright- 
ened, and  complexions  made  perfect,"  deals  in  lies  only.  I 
went, to  her  for  the  sake  of  the  paragraph  which  I  felt  sure 
she  would  afford  for  this  letter.  She  is  a  shrewd  one,  and 
not  likely  to  go  to  the  poor-house  right  away.  She  is  ugly,  I 
suppose,  and  therefore  keeps  out  of  her  callers' sight,  so  that 
they  can't  ask  why  she  doesn't  beautify  herself.  The  person 
who  met  me  in  the  reception-room  was  a  glorious  girl  of 
seventeen  to  twenty,  with  a  simply  perfect  figure,  a  beautiful 
face,  a  skin  like  alabaster,  teeth  of  spotless  white,  soulful 
eyes,  and  a  wealth  of  rippling,  golden  hair.  Now,  I  am  not 
such  a  fool  as  I  look,  and  when  she  coolly  informed  me,  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  that  her  beauty  was  mainly  the 
result  of  using  the  madame's  preparations,  I  had  hard  work 
to  conceal  my  certainty  that  she  lied.  She  went  on  to  specify 
that  her  hair  was  lightened,  her  teeth  were  whitened,  that  her 
eyes  were  brightened,  that  her  complexion  was  heightened, 
that  her  waist  was  straightened,  and  that  her  bosom  was 


M.  Worth  has  created  new  models  for  the  winter  season, 
and  the  following  are  among  his  principal  productions  :  The 
Empire  robe,  in  pearl-gray  silk  poplin,  with  princess  skirt, 
flat  on  the  hips,  and  a  plain  train  ;  the  sole  ornament  con- 
sists of  two  wide  bands  of  cashmere  embroidery  traced  with 
gold,  sewn  flat  from  the  waist  to  the  feet ;  at  the  height  of 
the  knee  a  similar  band  crosses  the  tablier,  and  is  lost  in 
the  train.  The  bodice  is  separate,  and  round-waisted — in 
fact,  there  are  two  bodices  ;  the  first  is  low,  and  bordered 
with  embroidery  ;  the  inner  one  is  high,  and  is  made  of 
lighter  and  thinner  material  than  the  over  one  ;  short,  full 
sleeves  to  the  low  bodice,  long,  narrow  sleeves  to  the  high 
inner  one.  Full  gathered  sleeves  are  much  affected  by  for- 
eigners ;  but  Parisiennes  have  never  adopted  them,  nor  are 
they  likely  to  do  so. 

The  Anne  of  Austria  belt  is  made  entirely  of -beads  or 
pearls.  It  can  be  composed  entirely  of  jewels,  if  the  wearer 
chooses.  It  is  a  belt  two  inches  wide,  thickly  encrusted  with 
pearls,  opal,  or  colored  beads.  In  front,  a  long  end  or  lap- 
pet hangs  down  on  either  side.  These  ends  are  also  en- 
crusted with  pearls  or  beads,  and  gradually  decrease  in  width, 
terminating  in  long,  handsome  tassels  of  the  beads  or  pearls. 
In  jewels  it  is  easily  imagined  how  elegant  this  belt  must 
be.  In  the  red  and  yellow  beads,  called  "sunset"  beads, 
from  their  rays  of  red  and  yellow,  the  Anne  of  Austria  belt 
looks  particularly  well  over  a  black  satin  or  velvet  dress. 
The  Swiss  belt,  pointed  before  and  behind,  is  difficult  to 
have  fitted  well,  and  unless  it  is  perfect  in  this  respect  it  is  a 
failure.  Covered  in  pearls  and  gold,  steel,  opal,  and  iri- 
descent beads,  thickly  set,  it  is,  however,  a  pretty  and  dressy 
addition  to  the  toilet  of  a  young  lady.  It  is  stated  gentle- 
men find  these  belts  very  unpleasant  in  the  round  dances,  as 
they  are  really  sharp  and  unpleasant  to  the  touch. 


Gentlemen  who  wear  large  sleeve-buttons  that  are  difficult 
to  insert  in  stiffly-starched  linen,  will  facilitate  matters,  spare 
their  cuffs,  and  perhaps  retain  their  own  good  humor,  by 
slightly  moistening  the  linen  near  the  button-hole  on  the 

wrong  side;  touching  it  to  the  tongue  is  sufficient. The 

newest  ornament  for  my  lady's  boudoir  is  a  droll  little  mon- 
key fastened  by  a  silver  chain  to  the  mantelpiece.  The 
beauty  of  this  menagerial  specimen  is  much  appreciated  by 
nervous  visitors  who  are  not  aware  that  it  is  a  "make-be- 
lieve" in  bronze  enamel. At  a  recent  wedding  at  St. 

George's,  Hanover  Square,  five  out  of  the  six  bridesmaids 
wore  different  colors.  This  novelty  was  not  ineffective  in  the 
rather  gloomy  old  church,  though  it  may  have  been  slightly 
suggestive  of  a  rainbow.  One  wore  blue,  another  red,  a 
third  violet,  and  a  fourth  bronze.     The  two  others,  who  were 

children,  wore  cream-color. The  English,  aesthetics  are 

still  devoted  to  lace  mittens  for  evening  wear.  They  tie 
them  up  with  bows  of  ribbons  at  the  top,  and  embroider  the 

backs  with  seed  pearls. It  is  two  years  since  that  a  titled 

foreigner  called  at  a  certain  house  in  a  fashionable  Boston 


street,  but  his  distinguished  pasteboard  remains  persistently 
mightenedj  so  to  speak,  and  all  by  the  use  of  the  madame's  |  on  the  top  of  the  pack  in  the  card  receiver  all  the  same. 


In  the  course  of  an  interesting  article  on  clams  and  chowders,  the 
London  Telegraph  avers  that  the  Romans  ate  the  clam  of  classical 
times  an  nature/,  with  oxymel  sometimes  in  place  of  vinegar,  or  stewed 
with  oil,  sweet  wine,  and  pepper,  and  after  noticing  the  absence  of  a 
recipe  for  chowder  from  Mrs.  Hale's  book,  tells  hew  one  is  to  be  found 
in  the  "  Cosmopolitan  Cookery  "  of  Monsieur  Urbain  Dubois,  only  he 
treats  it  as  a  "  potage."  "  Clam  chowder  soup,"  the  German  kaiser's 
"  chef"  tells  us,  is  made  from  the  chopped  flesh  of  clams  placed  in  a 
well-buttered  stew-pan.  and  "accommodated"  with  onions  blanched 
and  minced,  a  bunch  of  aromatic  herbs,  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  cayenne, 
and  mace,  the  whole  moistened  with  a  sufficiency  of  wine  and  fish 
broth.  Prior  to  serving,  the  soup  is  to  be  thickened  with  a  handful 
of  bruised  crackers  and  fortified — for  a  mess  of  five  dozen  clams—  with 
a  bottle  of  Rhine  wine.  "This, "says  the  Telegraph,  "is  nearly  but 
not  quite  the  genuine  article.  Monsieur  Dubois  has  omitted  an  in- 
tegral component  of  chowder,  the  pork.  To  find  the  '  norma,'  or  orig- 
inal basis  of  chowder,  we  must  go  back  to  the  venerable  M  rs.  Hannah 
Glasse,  in  whose  culinary  'Novum  Organum,'  and  under  the  heading 
of  'A  Cheshire  Pork  Pye  for  Sea,'  to  which  she  specially  directs  the 
attention  of  master  mariners,  there  will  be  found  the  real  foundation  of 
chowder.  "  Take,'  says  Hannah,  '  some  salt-pork  which  has  been  boiled ; 
cut  it  into  thin  slices  ;  an  equal  quantity  of  potatoes,  pared  and  cut 
thin  ;  lay  a  layer  of  pork  seasoned  with  pepper  and  a  layer  of  potatoes, 
then  another  layer  of  pork,  and  so  on  till  your  pve  is  full.  Then  add 
more  pepper  ;  lay  some  butter  on  the  top  and  fill  your  dish  about  half 
full  of  soft  water.  Cover  up  close  and  bake  in  a  gentle  oven.'  "  After 
declaring  that  this  appetizing  dish  was  for  generations  patronized  by 
England's  tars,  anon  as  "a  sea-pie,"  anon  as  "  lobscouse, "  the  Tele- 
graph insists,  prior  to  giving  a  somewhat  idealized  and  impossible 
description  of  a  Xew  England  clambake,  that  the  dish  "was  popular- 
ized as  chowder  on  the  shores  of  New  England,  and  with  the  addition 
of  .the  sand-clams,  which  were  so  amazingly  popular,  became  clam 
chowder."  Chowder  is  from  chaudiere,  the  pot  in  which  the  appetiz- 
ing mess  in  quesu'on  was  cooked. 


It  is  a  mistake,  says  the  Latuet,  to  eat  quickly.  Mastication  per- 
formed- in  haste  must  be  imperfect,  even  with  the  best  of  teeth,  and  due 
admixture  of  the  salivary  secretion  with  the  food  can  not  take  place. 
When  a  crude  mass  of  inadequately  crushed  muscular  fibre,  or  undi- 
vided solid  material  of  any  description,  is  thrown  into  the  stomach,  it 
acts  as  a  mechanical  irritant,  and  sets  up  a  condition  in  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  that  organ  which  greatly  impedes,  if  it  does  not  alto- 
gether prevent,  the  process  of  digestion.  When  the  practice  of  eating 
quickly  and  filling  the  stomach  with  unprepared  food  is  habitual,  the 
digestive  organ  is  rendered  incapable  of  performing  its  proper  functions. 
Either  a  much  larger  quantity  of  food  than  would  be  necessary  under 
natural  conditions  is  required,  or  the  system  suffers  from  lack  of  nour- 
ishment. Those  animals  which  were  intended  to  feed  hurriedly  were 
either  gifted  with  the  power  of  rumination,  or  provided  with  gizzards. 
Man  is  not  so  furnished,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  he  was  intended 
to  eat  slowly.  We  must  apologize  for  reminding  our  readers  of  facts  so 
familiar;  but  we  do  this  in  the  hope  that  any  who  may  chance  to  have 
influence  with  the  managers  of  large  hotels,  where  dinners  a  la  table 
dhote  are  in  vogue,  will  take  measures  to  bring  about  a  much-needed 
reform  in  the  manner  in  which  these  entertainments  are  conducted.  At 
the  best  and  most  frequented  establishments  in  places  of  fashionable  re- 
sort, where  at  this  season  multitudes  of  health-seekers  are  wont  to  con- 
gregate, the  hurried  dinners  are  not  only  causes  of  annoyance,  but  actu- 
ally go  far  to  prevent  the  benefit  which  should  be  derived  from  a 
change.  No  sooner  is  one  course  served  than  another  is  introduced, 
without  giving  the  guest  time  to  digest,  or  even  swallow  the  first.  The 
eagerness  to  secure  good  dividends  takes  a  particularly  mischievous  form 
when  it  piles  food  on  the  plate  of  a  customer,  and  compels  him  to  con- 
sume it  breathlessly.  The  matter  may  seem  a  small  one,  but  it  is  not 
so.  Just  as  a  man  may  go  on  for  years  with  defective  teeth,  imperfectly 
masticating  his  food,  and  wondering  why  he  suffers  from  indigestion, 
so  a  man  may  habitually  live  under  an  infliction  of  hurried  dinners,  and 
endure  the  consequent  loss  of  health,  without  knowing  why  he  is  not 
well,  or  how  easily  the  cause  of  his  illness  might  be  remedied. 


CCV1II.  -Sunday,  December  25.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons. 

Tum.ito  Soup. 

Deviled     Crabs. 

Boiled  Smoked  Tongue.      Fried  Potatoes. 

Veal  Patties. 

Mushrooms.      Green  Peas.       Boiled  Onions. 

Roast  Turkey.     Sweet  Potatoes. 

Cranberry    Sauce. 

Lettuce,    Mayonnaise  Dressing. 

Mince    Pie. 

Apples,  Oranges,  Pears,   Grapes,     Bananas,  Almonds,   Raisins,    and  Figs. 

Tomato  Soli*. — One  quart  canned  tomatoes,  two  table-spoonfuls  Hour, 

of  butter  mixed  in  the  flour,  one  teaspoonful  salt  mixed  with  the  tomatoes, 

well  for  a  short  time.     Quickly  add  one   quart  of  cold  milk,  allow  it  to  boilhoil 

strain,  and  serve  immediately.  UP» 
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TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


If  jou  wish  to  use  goods  of  full 
weight  and  absolute  purity,  see 
your  grocer  supplies  you  with 


KINCSFORD'S 
OSWEGO 


STARCH. 


ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

CHOCOLATE. 


ARBUCKLE'S 

ARIOSA 


COFFEE 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 
AGENTS. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ATTRACTIONS  I 

Having  for  the  past  four  months  employed  the  full  force  of  our 
FACTORY  in  the  preparation  of  a  stock  of  goods  for  the  FALL  and 
HOLIDAY  trade  that  should  surpass  all  exhibitions  heretofore 
made  by  us,  we  now  offer  an  assortment  of  DIAMOND  WORK, 
FIXE  JEWELRY,  and  NOVELTIES  that  will  stand  the  test  of  the 
closest  criticisms  as  to  STYLE,  QUALITY,  and  PRICE. 

In  imported  goods,  our  facilities  enable  us  to  offer  the  best  man- 
ufactures of  WATCHES,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  CLOCKS, 
etc.,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

Our  assortment  is  beyond  question  the  LARGEST,  the  FINEST, 
and  the  CHEAPEST  on  this  coast. 

All  goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  no  deviation  in  price. 

Orders  by  mail  will  be  promptly  and  carefully  answered  on  the 
same  terms  as  though  selections  were  made  In  person. 

GEO.  G.  SHREVE  k  GO. 

110   MONTGOMERY  STREET. 
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BUSH   STREET. 

KVuORMA  mniTUftl 
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THE   LARGEST  STOCK !     THE    LATEST  STYLES! 

CALL    AND    SEE     BEFORE    PURCHASING  I 

Goods   Shown  with  Pleasure. 


^MFACTURIUtt  6°' 


HEMME  &  LONG 


Sold   at  Lowest 

Prices  for  First-Class 

Instruments. 


PIANOS 


From  the  Factory, 

1815  Washingto     St. 

San  Francisco. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 

Capital, $T50,ooo 

Assets,  December  31, 1880,    -  $1,160,000 


D.  ].  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF   BOSTON, 

Ire  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  of  the  present 
time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  pubiic  and  private. 

IIXESTRATED  CATALOGUES  mailed  to  any  address. 

WOODWORTH,  SCHELL   &   CO., 

Sole  Agents.  105  Stockton  street,  San  Francisco. 


FALL  STYLE  HATS  1 1 

The  Largest  Stock  of  FALL  NoYelties  in  MEN'S,  YOUTH'S,  and 
CHILDREN'S  HATS  in  all  shades,  offered  by 

HERRMANN 


rniri 


336  KEARNY  ST.,  NEAR  PINE. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


HOTELS    AND    RESTAURANTS. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  Is  tlic  model  botel  of  tbe  world. 
It  Is  fire  and  earthquake -proof.  It  has  five 
elevators.  Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
The  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  iUnmlnated  by  the  clectric'-ilgbt,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies.  Its 
carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  Tbe  restaurant  is  the  finest 
in  the  city. 


PALACE    HOTEL  RESTAURANT. 


FIRST    CLASS    IN    ALL    RESPECTS. 


QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

\£    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     X3TEntrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.   D.   SHARON. 


COTTON  HOSE. 


-RED  CROSS  "  <SinSle-Ply,» 

"  PARAGON,"  <Donble-FIy,> 

"  EUREKA,"  <Three-PIy,> 

FIRE  AND  GARDEN  HOSE. 

<KI  KCEU-LINLD.) 

Prepared  mildew-proof,  and  superior  to  the  best  Rubber 
Hose  for  durability  and  strength.  CAN  BE  PUT  AWAY 
FOR  YEARS,  AND  THE  STRENGTH  NOT  IM- 
PAIRED. Makes  the  best  deck-hose  for  steamers  in  the 
world.     Also, 

RUBBER    LINED    AND     IMLINED 

LINEN    HOSE. 

S3"  Samples  Sent  on  Application. 

W.  T.  Y.  SCHENCK, 

Agent  for  Pacific  Coast,  36  California   Street, 
Sun  Francisco,  Cal. 


4I2„422     J^9#£o  4IIto423 
COMMERCIAL  L      V      &CLAY  ST? 

S.E.COR.SACRAMENT0&SANS0MES'? 

— gjaajjEgagggi;— 


$2.00 
$2.50 


$3.00 

L.  A.   BERTELING's    PATENT. 

T>UYS  THE  FINEST  SPECTACLES 

"*-^     in  existence.     B3T  The  only  Opticians  on  the  coast 

who  make  Spectacle  Lenses  to  order. 

BEBTEXIXG  A   WATBY,   Scientific   Opticians. 

427  Kearny  St.,  between  Pine  and  California. 
£3T  Beware  of  FRAUDS,  who  tell  you  they  make  Spec- 
tacle Lenses,  as  we  are  the  ONLY  OPTICIANS  on  this 
coast  who  do. 


DRINK 


CYRUS  NOBLE  WHISKY, 

Distilled  Lynchburg,  O. 

SALVATOR   BEER, 

Brewed  and  Battled  Chicago,  111. 

QUININE   SHERRY, 

Bottled  by  TV.  A  A.  GUbey.  London. 


A.  VIGNIER, 


IMPORTER  OF 


FINE  FRENCH  WINES 

In  Glass  and  Wood. 
Clarets,  Burgundies,  Sauternes, 

FINE    OOG.NAQS    ETC. 
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DRAMATIC    CHIT-CHAT. 


"A  Goddess  of  Bohemia"  is  the  title  of  Bartley 
Campbell's  new  play,  which  he  is  going  to  bring  out 
in  Detroit  this  week. 

It  is  said  that  Gilbert  is  to  write  the  libretto  for  a 
new  comic  opera  on  an  American  theme.  Sullivan, 
of  course,  is  to  be  the  composer. 

Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  has  postponed  the  production  of 
his  drama  of  "Vera,  or  the  Nihilists,"  "in  view  of 
the  state  of  political  feeling  on  the  subject  just  now." 
Fanny  Davenport  is  engaged  for  a  tour  covering 
two  years  in  England,  arid  plays  a  farewell  engage- 
ment in  New  York  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  after  Mc- 
Cullough. 

After  the  season  of  "Michael  Strogoff"  at  Hav- 
erly's  California  Theatre,  ' '  The  World  "  will  be  put 
on.  San  Franciscans  will  be  able  to  hear  a  correct 
version  of  this  London  success. 

"  Fortunio,  or  the  Seven  Gifted  Servants,"  will  be 
put  on  at  the  Bush  Street  next  week.  Jennie  Lee, 
C.  Sturgis,  of  the  Oates  Troupe,  Grade  Plaisted, 
and  several  other  local  artists,  will  appear. 

Mr.  Daly  designs  to  produce  in  New  York,  later  in 
the  present  season,  a  musical  piece,  somewhat  re- 
sembling "Cinderella  at  School,"  in  which  many 
young  ladies  of  New  York  society  will  appear  as 
choristers. 

Lecocq's  new  operetta  at  the  Nouveaute's,  "Le 
Jour  et  la  Nuit, "  is  an  immense  success,  the  critics 
declaring  that  the  music  is  even  more  sparkling, 
melodious,  and  original  than  was  that  of  "  La  Fille 
de  Madame  Angot." 

At  the  Baldwin,  "The  Lights  o'  London  "is  not 
ready  for  the  holidays.  It  has  been  withdrawn  from 
rehearsal.  Messrs.  Greene  &  Thompson's  California 
play,  "Chispa,"  has  been  substituted.  It  will  be 
brought  out  next  Monday  evening. 

William  Horace  Lingard  and  his  company  are  in 
Denver  this  week,  and  will  be  in  Leadville  the  week 
preceding  New  Year.  After  a  week  on  the  road,  they 
will  play  the  same  length  of  time  in  Salt  Lake,  and 
open  at  the  Bush  Street  on  January  23d,  proximo. 

Gerster  has  in  her  possession  the  grand  decoration 
of  the  Red  Cross,  given  her  by  the  Empress  of  Rus- 
sia, and  she  has  also  the  distinction  of  having  been 
the  only  prima  donna  that  has  appeared  as  court 
singer  before  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

The  Opera  of  Paris  and  the  ComtMie  Francaise 
have  fencing  masters,  who  arrange  all  the  theatrical 
duels — on  the  stage — and  the  miscellaneous  sword 
bouts  and  scrimmages.  Monsieur  Simon,  the  dis- 
tinguished professor  of  the  small  sword  at  the  house 
of  song,  is  to  be  presented  with  his  full-length  portrait, 
painted  by  Bonnaud. 

Mrs.  Scott  Siddons  has  revived  "  King  Rene's 
Daughter,"  at  the  London  Haymarket.  The  Globe 
aptly  says  of  this  actress  :  "  Her  gaze,  fixed  on  the 
audience,  failed  to  convey  the  idea  of  blindness,  and 
her  manner  of  going  round  the  stage  when  she  had 
occasion  to  cross  it,  and  of  approaching  every  one  in 
segments  of  circles,  was  strangely  wrong." 

An  actor  says  that  he  was  once  playing  Romeo  to 
Miss  Anderson's  Juliet,  and  while  reciting  her  lines 
in  an  impassioned  passage  she  stopped,  and,  draw- 
ing out  her  pocket  handkerchief,  said  to  Romeo  : 
' '  Wait  a  minute,  there's  a  black  speck  on  your  nose  ; 
let  me  wipe  it  off."  Romeo  was  "all  broke  up,"  and 
lost  interest  in  the  part  for  that  night. 

At  Waterbury,  Conn.,  through  the  failure  of  their 
baggage  to  arrive,  Edwin  Booth  and  company  re- 
cently played  the  first  three  acts  of  "Hamlet"  in 
street  costume,  and  followed,  them  with  the  comedi- 
etta, "A  Quiet  Family."  The  company  made  the 
best  of  the  situation  ;  the  performance  proceeded, 
and  was  carried  through  with  good  effect.  There  was 
a  precedent  for  this  style  of  exhibition.  Garrick 
used  to  play  the  melancholy  Dane  in  the  ordinary 
street  dress  of  his  day. 

When  Dumas,  the  elder,  brought  out  his  play  of 
"  Monte  Cristo,"  he  made  an  engagement  with  the 
manager  of  the  Theatre  de  la  Porte  Saint  Martin,  un- 
der which  he  was  to  receive  10,000  francs  extra  if  the 
first  fifty  performances  produced  an  average  of  3,000 
francs.  On  the  night  of  the  fiftieth  performance, 
Dumas  arrived  at  the  theatre  to  settle  accounts. 
"Well,"  said  the  manager,  "it  is  past  nine  o'clock 
now,  and  we  are  not  likely  to  take  in  anything  more. 
Here  are  the  books.  You  see  that  the  total  receipts 
only  foot  up  149,980  francs,  so  that  there  is  no  extra 
•.oming  to  you."     "You  are  right,  I  sup- 


pose," replied  the  author  with  a  «igh,  "but  it  is 
deuced  unfortunate,  as  I  had  invited  some  friends  to 
supper  with  me,  making  sure  I  would  have  the  money, 
and  I  have  not  a  sou  about  me."  "  My  purse  is  at 
your  disposal,"  said  the  manager,  "how  much  do 
you  want?"  "A  hundred  francs  will  suffice. 
Thanks  !  "  said  Dumas,  pouching  the  five  louis  and 
walking  away.  Half  an  hour  later  the  treasurer 
brought  the  manager  forty  francs  additional  receipts. 
Dumas  had  slipped  out,  taken  two  boxes  and  made 
10,000  francs  by  the  operation. 

Abbey  intends  to  provide  all  the  theatres  under  his 
management  with  a  revolving  stage,  the  invention  of 
John  S.  Crossey,  of  Philadelphia,  formerly  manager 
of  the  North  Broad-Street  Theatre  in  that  city.  There 
are  four  turn-tables  upon  the  stage,  two  for  the  back 
of  the  scene  and  two  for  the  borders,  and  upon  these 
the  scenes  are  placed,  a  large  drum,  or  roller,  pass- 
ing over  the  stage  serving  also  to  provide  the  requi- 
site change  of  ceilings  and  "  flies."  While  one  scene 
is  displayed  to  the  audience  a  second  is  being  set, 
and  the  mechanism  is  so  contrived  that  all  the  tables 
are  operated  at  once. 

A  New  York  writer  says:  The  Florences,  in  ' '  The 
Mighty  Dollar,"  at  Booth's  Theater,  are  drawing  just 
as  good  houses  as  though  that  play  had  not  been 
seen  over  and  over  again  by  New  York  audiences. 
The  European  trip  of  this  clever  couple  has  evidently 
opened  up  to  them  a  fountain  of  youth,  into  which 
they  have  plunged — if  the  lithographers  are  to  be  be- 
lieved. Mr.  Florence  has  come  out  about  twenty, 
and  Mrs.  Florence  not  a  day  over  sixteen.  She  is 
represented  in  an  easy  attitude  in  a  high-backed 
chair,  looking  coyly  out  upon  the  world  that  stares  in 
through  the  shop-windows.  Mrs.  Florence's  toilets 
are  still  the  wonder  of  the  town. 

It  is  said  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a 
series  of  representations  in  July  next,  at  Drury-Lane 
Theatre,  London,  in  which  Madame  Ristori,  the  cel- 
ebrated Italian  tragedienne,  will  act  in  English. 
Since  Madame  Ristori  acted  the  scene  in  "  Macbeth  " 
in  our  language  she  has  studied  the  whole  parts  of 
Lady  Macbeth  and  of  Giacometti's  Elizabeth.  Sev- 
eral English  authors  who  visited  Rome  last  year, 
among  whom  was  Mr.  A.  Trollope,  advised  her  re- 
peatedly to  give  a  series  of  representations  in  London 
and  the  provinces.  Mr.  Harris,  of  the  Drury-Lane, 
did  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  concluding  a  contract 
which  will  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  increase 
his  popularity. 

A  committee  of  the  Grand  Jury  visited  all  the 
principal  places  of  amusement  on  Tuesday  last,  and 
came  to  the  decision  that  the  Baldwin  Theatre  must 
have  corridors  opening  from  the  hotel;  the  Califor- 
nia must  remove  old  stored  scenery,  and  make  the 
doors  swing  both  ways ;  the  Standard  needs  new 
hand-rails  and  double  swinging  doors ;  the  Bush 
Street  Theatre  needs  a  stronger  gallery,  and  the 
old  passages  into  the  adjoining  lodging-house  must 
be  reopened  ;  the  Metropolitan  Temple  must  have 
new  side  entrances  and  swinging  doors.  Andrews, 
manager  of  the  California ;  Locke,  of  the  Bush 
Street ;  Emerson,  of  the  Standard,  and  Maguire,  of 
the  Baldwin,  all  promised  to  make  immediate  altera- 
tions. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  continues  her  series  of  European 
triumphs,  having  turned  the  heads  of  the  Viennese 
as  she  did  those  of  the  New  Yorkers.  Apropos  of 
Sarah,  a  curious  detail  has  recently  come  to  fight 
about  her  gloves.  These  she  always  has  made  to  or- 
der for  her  at  the  Bon;Marche.  They  are  of  un- 
dressed kid,  (gants  de  Suede, )  and  are  made  to  fit 
the  slender  arms  of  the  great  actress  very  loosely,  be- 
ing in  the  mousquetaire  style,  without  buttons.  They 
are  of  the  astounding  length  of  a  yard  and  a  half. 
The  superfluous  length  is  pushed  down  to  form  in- 
numerable and  very  full  wrinkles,  and  so  to  disguise 
the  thinness  of  the  arm  they  cover.  These  gloves 
cost  eight  dollars  a  pair,  which  renders  quite  probable 
the  legend  that  Mademoiselle  Bernhardt  took  with 
her  one  thousand  dollars  worth  of  gloves  when  she 
went  to  the  United  States.  Some  very  thin  Parisian 
ladies  have  their  gloves  padded,  like  the  tights  of  a 
thin-limbed  opera-dancer,  but  Mademoiselle  Sarah's 
device  is  at  once  more  feasible  and  less  cumbersome. 


They  have  been  playing  "  La  Mascotte"  in  French 
at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York,  and  Nym  Crynkle 
says  of  it :  "  After  the  readings  and  conceptions  to 
which  the  different  English  versions  have  accustomed 
us,  we  confess  that  the  Bettina  of  Paola  Marie  was  a 
revelation — a  positive  creation.  In  place  of  the  neat, 
prim,  clean  country  maid,  as  depicted  by  Emma  How- 
son  and  Selina  Dolaro,  we  had  the  true  gardtuse  de 
dindons,  the  regular  French  peasant  girl,  a  "  Bou- 
lotte  "  fresh  from  the  fields.  Madame  Marie's  make- 
up was  immense — an  old  blouse,  hitched  in  at  the 
waist,  her  feet  tucked  into  sabots  with  straw,  an  old 
slouch  hat  on  her  head,  with  a  faded,  bedraggled 
wisp  of  roses  hanging  from  it,  gave  a  picture  to  which 
we  were  hitherto  unaccustomed — and  her  acting  was 
in  perfect  consonance  throughout  with  her  make-up, 
a  thorough,  rough,  good-hearted  tom-boy  of  a  "  field- 
hand,"  and  she  was  careful  to  keep  up  the  peasant 
character  all  through  her  fine-lady  costume  of  the 
second  act.  When  she  discovers  Laurent  as  a  party 
to  the  proposed  union  of  Fiametta  with  the  huffed 
and  angry  Pippo,  the  way  she  took  Mezieres  by  the 
scruff  of  the  neck  and  kicked  him  around  the  stage 
was  delicious." 


SPENDING    THE    EVENING. 

When  there  comes  a  dull  week  in  the  theatres, 
as  this  has  been,  with  absolutely  nothing  new  to  at- 
tract, the  night  wanderers  begin  to  cast  about  for  a 
way  to  spend  the  evening.  True,  they  have  always 
the  lager-beer  opera  and  the  club  as  last  resources, 
but  even  these  they  tire  of  sometimes,  and  the  more 
adventurous  spirits  will  tempt  the  dullness  of  the 
family  circle.  Every  one  knows  the  story  of  the  old 
Frenchman  who  would  not  marry  the  woman  of  his 
choice,  after  visiting  her  for  thirty  years,  because  he 
would  not  know  where  to  spend  his  evenings.  It  is 
a  problem  which  exercises  many  a  mind,  and  if  we 
cast  about  among  our  acquaintances  we  shall  find 
how  few  have  solved  it.  Life  in  the  work-day  world 
does  not  begin  till  candle-light.  At  all  events,  it  is 
not  till  then  that  we  begin  to  practice  its  softer  ameni- 
ties ;  and  yet  how  many  are  there  who  know  what  to- 
do  with  their  evenings  ?  Every  one  knows  one  of 
those  pleasant  homes  where  one  may  drop  in,  and 
be  sure  of  finding  light,  and  warmth,  and  comfort, 
and  mild  pleasure ;  where  independence  reigns  ; 
where  gentlemen  may  smoke  at  will,  without  fear  of 
injuring  the  draperies  ;  where  one  may  indulge  in  a 
bit  of  harmless  gossip  ;  where  every  topic  of  the  day 
comes  up  for  light  discussion ;  where  your  simplest 
jokes  are  received  with  encouraging  mirth  ;  where,  in 
short,  you  are  comfortable  and  at  ease,  and  go  away 
with  a  pleasant  glow  of  warmth  in  your  veins,  you 
can  not  tell  just  why. 

And  does  not  every  one  know,  too,  that  ghastly 
place  to  which  you  are  formally  invited  "to  spend 
the  evening  ;  "  where  you  meet  a  lot  of  people  whom 
you  never  saw  or  heard  of  before ;  where  you  are 
passed  around  as  if  you  were  an  object  for  inspection, 
and  are  formally  introduced  to  those  freezing 
strangers,  one  by  one ;  where  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  any  definite  object  in  inviting  you  ;  and  where 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  to  do.  Osten- 
sibly it  is  a  conversazione,  but  no  one  talks,  and,  if 
there  be  any  music,  it  is  of  a  dull,  spiritiess  charac- 
ter, which  is  singularly  depressing.  I  found  myself 
one  of  such  a  company  not  long  ago.  I  had  been 
introduced  and  set  down  in  a  group  of  six,  not  one  of 
whom  had  caught  my  name,  and  each  of  whom 
glared  me  stonily  in  the  eye.  I  could  see  that  they 
all  wanted  to  say  something  ;  that  they  longed  and 
yearned  to  speak,  but  did  not  know  what  to  say.  I 
concluded  to  start  the  ball  by  bringing  my  own  bril 
liant  conversational  abilities  to  my  aid.  I  deliberately 
resolved  to  say  something  funny,  and,  as  I  do  not 
know  how  to  say  funny  things  myself,  I  was  obliged 
to  borrow  my  wit.  A  photograph  came  to  my  aid. 
A  picture  of  the  Bernhardt  in  a  ravishing  costume  of 
pale  blue  velvet,  embossed  upon  a  red  satin  ground. 
"  Isn't  that  a  good  picture  ?"  said  I,  who  had  never 
seen  the  Bernhardt  in  my  life. 

"Very,"  came  in  chorus,  from  the  six  who  had 
never  seen  the  Bernhardt  in  their  lives. 

"I  thought  that  last  joke  of  the  minstrels  very 
good,"  I  continued,  after  I  had  thus  cleverly  brought 
the  subject  about  ;  "  that  one  about  the  great  Sarah 
attempting  to  drink  a  milk  punch,  and  losing  her  bal- 
ance, and  slipping  through  the  straw." 

They  all  said  "ha,"  just  once,  with  that  mirthless 
laugh  which  is  so  detestable,  and  I  somehow  felt  my 
wit  ill-timed.  Silence  fell,  and  we  all  began  to  long 
for  supper.  It  is  sometimes  the  peculiarity  of  these 
dreadful  places,  that  the  supper  is  very  good,  and 
then  it  is  doubly  welcome,  because  it  means  going 
home. 

Who  has  not  been  invited  to  spend  the  evening  by 
that  jovial  couple,  whose  spirits  are  so  elastic  when 
you  meet  them  away  from  home  ?  If  you  dine  with 
them — and  they  like  to  have  you  come  and  dine — they 
are  charming  throughout  that  festive  meal  of  the  day ; 
but  so  soon  as  the  coffee  is  drank  and  the  cigars  are 
lighted,  they  want  you  to  go  home.  They  both  be- 
gin to  drowse.  They  play  into  each  other's  hands. 
One  does  the  talking  while  the  other  takes  a  nap,  and 
both  are  in  dreamland.  You  are  in  a  quandary. 
Popular  politeness  demands  that  you  remain  a  few 
moments  ;  real  politeness  demands  that  you  depart 
as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

"Oh,  are  you  going?  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,"  they 
say,  in  a  breath,  but  with  such  evident  relief  that  you 
rejoice  that  instinctive  politeness  has  conquered. 

Drop  in  upon  them  unexpectedly,  and  you  will 
find  the  gentleman  asleep  under  his  newspaper,  and 
the  wife  nodding  over  her  Kensington  stitch — that  is, 
any  time  before  half-past  eight.  I  wonder  how  such 
husbands  and  wives  manage  to  keep  up  an  acquaint- 
ance. He  toils  and  moils  in  the  office  till  six.  They 
dine  together  ;  but  frequently — generally,  in  fact,  for 
they  are  hospitably  inclined  —  in  the  presence  of 
strangers,  and  they  are  fast  asleep  by  nine  o'clock 
when  there  is  nowhere  to  go.  They  do  not  spend 
the  evening  ;  they  do  not  leave  themselves  any  even- 
ing to  spend. 

Then  every  one  knows  that  other  place,  jovial 
enough,  too,  where,  by  some  intangible  understand- 
ing, the  sexes  always  separate.  You  will  find  the 
men  and  the  jug  in  the  dining-room,  and  the  ladies 
curled  up  in  comfortable  positions  in  the  boudoir. 
What  they  talk  about  who  shall  tell ;  but  the  men 
talk  politics  year  in  and  year  out  with  undying  fervor, 
and  the  din  is  something  frightful  to  hear.  There 
only  comes  a  lull  when  some  inspired  wife  wants  to 
go  home.    ' '  My  dear,  it  is  half-past  ten  ;  we  must  go 


home,"  she  shrieks,  through  all  the  voice  of  stump 
oratory.  And  "Yes,  my  dear,"  he  responds,  "as 
soon  as  I  have  convinced  Mr.  So-and-so  on  this  prop- 
osition." And  for  one  little  minute  their  voices 
drop  to  the  conversational  tone  ;  but  the  war-whoop 
is  resumed,  and  the  wife  who  wants  to  go  home 
stands  on  one  foot  for  long  hours,  swathed  in  furs 
and  waiting  for  Mr.  So-and-so's  conviction.  What 
is  the  fascination  in  that  dining-room  ? 

Perhaps  the  happiest  evenings  are  spent  in  those 
homes  where  it  is  the  custom  to  stop  at  home  ;  where 
all  the  pleasant  things  are  reserved  for  the  Evening, 
when  the  new  books  are  read,  and  the  new  songs  are 
learned,  and  the  new  games  are  tried ;  where  every 
little  item  in  the  day's  fife  is  of  consequence  ;  where 
they  imagine  they  are  having  a  dull  time,  and  look 
out  upon  the  big  world  with  longing  eyes.  And 
when  one  of  them  is  bidden  .to  a  big  merry-making, 
what  a  matter  of  consequence  it  is  to  all  the  others. 
How  they  assist  at  the  getting  ready,  and  luxuriate 
in  every  detail  of  the  toilette,  and  take  a  personal 
and  especial  pride  in  the  appearance  of  their  own 
lambkin,  and  fancy  her  moving  gaily  in  the  throng, 
and  able  to  hold  her  own  with  the  best  of  them.  And 
for  how  many  nights  will  it  make  conversation  for 
the  little  circle,  and  how  long  it  will  take  her  to  tell 
what  every  one  wore,  and  what  they  said,  and  how 
they  looked  ;  and,  oh  !  how  very  rich  are  they  to 
whom  a  simple  pleasure  is  so  much  !  The  world- 
worn  ones  get  only  the  husk,  but  these  have  a  taste 
of  the  sweetest  kernel. 

One  does  not  call  it  spending  the  evening,  when  . 
one  is  bidden  in  the  engraver's  latest  style  to  make  a 
night  of  it ;  for  the  phrase  has  its  limitations.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  evening  is  spent  and  night  is  on, 
when  one  goes  anywhere  so  summoned ;  unless  it 
be  to  dine,  and  even  then,  though  you  order  your 
carriage  at  the  orthodox  hour,  and  are  snugly  tucked 
in  bed  by  midnight,  you  have  not  been  spending  the 
evening— you  have  only  dined.  The  phrase  seems  to 
take  in  the  time  between  eight  and  eleven,  and,  if 
there  is  neither  dinner,  ball,  nor  theatre  on  the  tapis, 
how  many  are  left  utterly  stranded.  Young  men 
will  make  the  formal  call  which  society  demands  after 
a  dinner  or  a  ball,  so  that  they  may  get  an  invitation 
next  time,  but  they  will  not  visit.  The  young  men 
are  all  afraid  some  one  will  marry  them,  and  the 
married  men  are  always  "so  tired,"  excepting  on 
lodge  night,  and  it  always  takes  them  two  or  three 
days  to  recover  after  a  meeting  of  the  lodge.  It  is 
the  fashion  of  old  women  and  goody-goody  writers 
to  decry  visiting  as  a  social  excess  ;  but  then  it  is 
their  fashion  to  decry  everything  which  is  pleasant, 
and  to  extol  everything  which  is  uncomfortable. 
With  some  of  them  cards  are  still  the  devices  of  the 
evil  one,  and  the  theatres  the  pit-houses  of  the  deviL 
They  could  look  even  upon  that  simple,  homely 
Christmas  play  ' '  Dot, "  as  a  wicked  thing,  and  would 
rather  spend  the  evening  reading  Fox's  "  Book  of 
Martyrs,"  or  any  other  compendium  of  ignorant  prej- 
udice, than  in  getting  a  new  idea  from  their  neigh- 
bor's in  a  friendly  visit,  or  going  to  that  incarnation 
of  evil,  the  play-house. 

And  yet  the  playhouses  thrive,  for  we  shall  have  no 
less  than  five  of  them  open  for  Christmas ;  for  the 
great  German  actor  who  has  turned  every  German 
head  in  town  plays  "  Dr.  Clyde,"  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House.  There  is  some  talk  of  a  burlesque  with  little 
Jennie  Lee  in  abbreviated  costume,  at  the  Bush- 
Street  Theatre,  and  the  Minstrels  will  make  merry 
over  the  way. 

At  the  California — "  Haverly's  California,"  as  it  is 
now  called — we  are  to  have  the  new  ' '  Michael  Stro- 
goff," and  the  Courier,  I  fancy,  is  to  undergo  new 
perils  by  flood  and  field,  for  the  posters  are  broadly 
sensational.  Does  any  one  remember  Bangs,  an  ac- 
tor with  an  imposing  stage  presence  and  a  frightful 
name,  who  was  very  magnificent  in  "  Sardanapalus, " 
at  the  Grand  Opera  House  a  few  years  ago  ?  One 
can  fancy  such  a  Michael  Strogoff  laying  twenty 
Tartars  out  with  an  ax-handle,  and  what  other  wild 
Russian  improbabilities  are  in  store,  who  but  Hav- 
erly  can  say  ? 

At  the  Baldwin,  before  bringing  out  the  ' '  Lights  of 
London,"  they  are  to  produce  Clay  Greene  and 
Slason  Thompson's  play,  "  Chispa,"  a  play  which 
has  been  wanting  a  heroine  a  very  long  time. 
Phoebe  Davies,  who  has  become  a  prime  favorite, 
will  try  her  luck  in  a  leading  part.  ' '  Chispa  !  "  An 
odd  Spanish  name  with  a  multitude  of  meanings — for 
if  you  ask  a  score  of  Spaniards  to  translate  it,  they 
will  translate  it  a  score  of  ways.  If  it  be  the  good 
luck  of  the  new  play  to  travel  far,  it  will  strike  a  chord 
o  f  memory  in  many  a  wandering  Bohemian,  who  be- 
longed once  to  a  merry  band,  with  whom  this  word 
seemed  to  be  an  especial  piece  of  property.  They 
were  not  purists,  and  having  struck  a  word  which  was 
both  bizarre  and  comprehensive,  they  adopted  it  as 
their  own,  and  were  willing  to  call  their  horses,  their 
dogs,  their  yachts,  their  very  babies,  "  Chispa."  It 
should  be  a  propitious  name,  for  it  means  much  that 
is  good,  and  perhaps  this  one  of  the  band  has  named 
his  play  in  a  happy  moment.  A  merry  Christmas  to 
"Chispa."        Betsy  a 

A  society  event  in  New  York  is  the  coming  amateur 
performance  of  "Patience,"  by  a  number  of  the 
prominent  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  metrop- 
olis. A  professional  is  engaged  in  coaching  the  per- 
formers and  chorus— which  latter  is  said  to  be  of  ex- 
cellent stuff. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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HAVERLY'S  CALIFORNIA  THEATRE, 

(FORMERLY    CALIFORNIA    THEATRE,) 

THE   LARGE,  HANDSOME,  AND   LEADING   THEATRE 

In  the  same  well-known  established  location, 

BUSH  STREET, NEAR  KEARNY. 


PROPRIETOR  AND  MANAGER, 


MR.  J.  H.  HAVERLY. 


A  FINE  THEATRE  IN  EVERY  RESPECT, 

Commensurate  witu  tlic  importance  of  (lie  city,  and  supplying  deficiencies  tUat  tiave  existed  in 
Theatres  and  Public  Places  of  Amusement,  and  attbrding  citizens  and  strangers  the  oppor- 
tunity of  enjoying  tlie  principal  llrauiatic  and  Operatic  representations  and  leading  com- 
blnatlon  attractions,  in  a  COMPLETE  i»D  ELEGANT  TUEATKE. 


Saturday, 


GRAND   INAUGURAL   DAY, 
December  24,  1881 

The  introductory  attraction, 

HAVERLY'S  SPECTACULAR  COMPANY, 

In  their  new,  grand,  and  realistic  pageantry  Drama,  entittled 

MICHAEL     STROGOFF! 

Produced  as  in  Paris  and  London,  where  its  run  is  counted  by  years,  not  weeks,  and  as  originally  presented  at  Haverly's 
Niblo  Garden  and  Booth's  Theatre,  New  York. 

MR.  F.  C.  BANGS AS MICHAEL  STROGOFF- 


OBSERVE  THE   UNITY  ! 

A  GRAND  DRAMA,  interpreted  by  a  powerful  company.  BALLET  AND  PAGEANTRY  DISPLAY,  embracing- 
Star  Premier,  Premiers  Secondas,  Coryphees,  Ballet  d'Action,  and  great  numbers.  GRAND  SCENIC  EF- 
FECTS !     The  whole  forming  the  most  complete  production  of  combination  ever  given  in  the  Jnited  States. 

THE  GREAT  BATTLE  SCENE!  The  Thrilling  Fire  Scene!  The  Mounted  Cavalry!  The  Illuminated  Fete 
Scene  !  The  Fife  and  Drum  Corps  !  Superb,  new,  and  Realistic  Stage  Pictures  !  Grand  Ballet  Divertissements  ! 
The  Grand  Processional  Display  presents  great  numbers  in  characteristic  dazzling  costumes  and  paraphernalia. 

THIS  THEATRE  WILL  BE  OPEN  EVERY  NIGHT,  Sunday  included.  Matinees— Saturdays  and  Holidays 
The  Box  Office  is  open  from  o  a.  m.  to  6  p.  M.  Seats  can  be  secured  by  mail,  telephone,  or  telegraph.  The  prices 
will  be  only  the  same  as  in  other  theatres — Orchestra  and  Dress  Circle,  (reserved,)  $1.50  ;  Orchestra  and  Dress 
Circle,  (admission,)  $1;  Balcony,  (reserved,)  75c;  Balcony,  (admission,)  50c.;  Gallery,  25c.  Matinee  prices, 
25c,  50c,  and  75c. 

SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  MATINEES— Xmas  and  New  Year's  Day,  at  2  p.  m.     Sale  of  Seats  now  in  progress 


j$5T  SPECIAL  NOTICE.— A   handsome   souvenir  programme   will   be  given  to  every  lady  attending  the  opening 
performance. 


NEW  GOODS. 


DOXEY  &  CO.,  Booksellers, 
Fine  Stationers,  and  Engravers, 
offer  a  choice,  new,  and  varied 
stock  of  goods  for  the  HOLIDAYS, 
comprising  NEW  BOOHS,  suita- 
ble for  the  season,  many  novel- 
ties in  ARTISTIC  STATION- 
ERY, a  fine  supply  of  RUSSIA- 
LEATHER  GOODS,  imported 
from  Vienna,  and  a  most  elegant 
assortment  of  CHRISTMAS  AND 
NEW  YEAR  CARDS. 

The  above  will  be  sold  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

DOXEY  &  GO. 


601    MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco, 


Nucleus    Building, 


Opposite   Kearny   Street. 


BEWILDERING 

The  assortment  of  Holiday  Books 
and  Elegant  Stationery,  in  Silk 
Plush  Boxes. 

BILLINGS, 

HARBOURNE 

&   CO., 

NO.     S     MONTGOMERY     STREET. 


FULL  LINE  OF 

CHRISTMAS 

AND 

NEW   YEAR   CARDS, 
HOLIDAY  BOOKS, 

AND 

FINE  LEATHER   GOODS. 

C.  BEACH, 

107   MONTGOMERY    STREET, 

OPPOSITE  OCCIDENTAL. 


M. 


MUSICAL  BOXES. 

J.  PAILLARD  &>  CO.,  23  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Manufacturers  and 
Importers,     A.  E.  JU1LLERAT,  Exclusive  Agent.     Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


HOUSEKEEPERS  I 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc.,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one-half  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  aeainst  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  zo  years. 


GIFT  BOOKS! 
FOREIGN  BOOKS!! 


1      LOUIS  GREGOIRE  *  CO. 

f  FOREIGN,    EDUCA  TIONAL,    AND    SC/EN- 
k  TIFIC  BOOKSELLERS. 

\  Albums,  Fine  Stationery*  Fancy  Box 

Papers. 
L  No.  6  POST  STREET.  (Masonic  Tein- 
pj  pie,)  above  Montgomery. 

"tO  PEN      EVENINGS. 


HOLIDAY  BOOKS ! 


RANDOLPH   &  CO. 

JEWELERS. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of  Watches  and 
Jewelry,  Nos.  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street, 
corner  Sutter,  San  Francisco. 


BOSTON 

and 

CALIFORNIA 


DRESS  REFORM. 


An  Elegant  COl'TTE  COKSET,  to  order,  for  $G.  Worth  Under  Garments,  (specialty,)  Children'* 
Corset  Waists,  Cashmere  and  Merino  Union  Suits,  Shoulder-Braces,  Hygienic  Corsets,  Hose  and 
Skirt  Supports,  Emancipation  Waists  and  Suits.    <SENI>  FOR  CIRCULAR.) 

MRS.  M.  IB.  OBER,  Sole  Agent,  326  Sutter  Street. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

FINE    JEWELRY, 

Call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their  extensive  prep- 
arations for  the  Holiday  Trade.  We  have  added  a  rare 
and  beautiful  assortment  of  NOVELTIES,  etc.,  to  our 
already  NEW  AND  ELEGANT  Stock  of  FINE  JEWELRY, 
DIAMONDS,  PRECIOUS  STONES,  WATCHES,  SILVER- 
WARE, CARRIAGE  AND  MANTEL  CLOCKS,  OPERA 
GLASSES,  etc.,  and  offer  to  the  public  an  assortment  to 
select  from  that  can  not  be  equaled. 

We  justly  claim  to  be  the  only  ESTABLISHMENT 
in  the  CITY  where  the  PUBLIC  can  find  an  ENURE 
NEW  STOCK  of  the  LATEST  STYLES  AND  DESIGNS. 

It  will  prove  a  great  advantage  to  know  our  prices. 

No  trouble  to  show  goods.  Everything  marked  in 
plain  figures,  and  but  one  price. 

Store  open  evenings  from  December  1st  to  31st. 

JNO.    LEVY   &    CO., 

(Of  the  late  Firm  of  BRAVERMAJV  &  LEVY.) 

118   SUTTER    STREET. 


VILLI  DE  PARIS 


We  are  receiving  daily  direct 
from  Paris  the  very  latest  nov- 
elties in  DRY  GOODS  for  Fall 
and  Winter  wear. 

VERDIER,    MOREAU   &  CO. 

CITY   OF  PARIS. 


s_«   I 


THE  OLDEST  DRY-COOPS  HOUSE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

We  offer  at  the  lowest  prices  for  the  holiday  trade,  Woolens,  Dress  Goods,  Silks,  Plushes,  Velvets,  Fancy  Goods,  Neckwear,  Silk  Hand- 
kerchiefs, Table  Linen,  Damasks,  Laces,  Toys,  Brie  a  Brae,  and  Vases.    Open  every  evening  during  the  holidays. 

J.  W.  DAVIDSON  &  CO. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


WESTERN    HUMOR. 

Fogs  and  Fog"-Horas. 
Burdette,  of  the  Hawkeye,  has  been  up  among 
the  Blue-noses.  He  thus  discourses  on  their  atmos- 
phere :  Here  there  are  none  of  your  fresh-water 
three-for-a-quar-ter  Mississippi  River  fogs,  burdened 
with  fevernager  and  doctor's  bills.  They  are  large, 
moist,  saline,  three-ply  fogs,  and  are  scarce  in  the 
market  at  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  The  Passa- 
maquoddy  fog,  which  is  merely  a  branch  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  is  humid  at  the  edges  like  a  Dead  Sea 
shower-bath.  It  is  a  singular  paradox,  but  the  fog 
is  most  mist,  when  it  doesn't  go  away.  And  when  it 
is  gone,  it's  not  fog  gotten.  A  full  grown  fog-horn 
has  a  very  penetrating  noise.  It  sounds  like  a  woman 
asleep  in  the  next  room.  You  can  light  up  the  dark- 
ness, but  you  can't  bore  a  ray  of  light  into  a  fog. 
Fogs  are  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  sea-shore. 
On  the  trackless  prairies  you  may  frequently  meet  a 
farmer  coming  to  town  with  a  drove  of  hogs.  The 
smallest  and  lightest  piece  of  vapor  in  the  world  is 
csdled  a  pettifogger.  He  is  easy  to  blow  away.  You 
can  usually  hear  him  blow  away  in  the  court-room, 
on  the  smallest  case  on  the  docket.  He  is  never  due, 
and  he  would  not  be  mist  it  he  had  never  been.  As 
it  is,  he  is  mister.  But  the  subject  grows  hazy.  Let 
us  foggive  and  fogget. 

The  Chicago  "Tribune"  Primer. 

I. — Is  this  the  Great  Eastern  f  No  ;  it  is  a  Cin- 
cinnati girl's  shoe.  See  how  easy  it  is  to  be  mis- 
taken. 

II. — Here  is  a  Poet.  He  is  going  up  in  the  Ele- 
vator. How  happy  he  looks.  Pretty  soon  he  will 
walk  down,  looking  very  Sad.  He  has  seen  the 
Editor. 

III. — See  the  Boot.  How  large  and  shiny  it  is. 
A  Man  owns  the  Boot  Call  on  his  daughter  some 
evening,  and  see  what  it  was  made  for. 

IV. — Here  is  Miss  Lucy.  How  proud  and  fine 
she  looks  in  her  new  Sealskin  Sacque.  It  cost  Three 
hundred  dollars.     Lucy's  Father  will  Fail  next  week. 

V. — This  is  a  Young  Lady.  She  is  sitting  at  a 
Piano,  and  will  soon  begin  to  sing  "  Empty  is  the 
Cradle — Baby's  Gone."  Run  away  quickly,  chil- 
dren, and  perhaps  you  will  miss  some  of  it. 

VI. — The  Dog  and  the  Cat  are  fighting.  Is  this 
wrong?  Yes,  it  is  very  wrong  for  the  Dog  and  the 
Cat  to  fight,  beciuse  they  are  not  married.  When 
you  grow  up,  children,  you  will  see  the  point  of  this 
Lesson. 

VII. — What  a  large  Dog.  He  is  going  swiftly  up 
the  street.  So  is  a  Tin  Can.  It  is  tied  to  the  Dog's 
tail.  Will  the  Dog  win  the  race  ?  I  should  smile. 
It  is  wrong  to  tie  a  Can  on  a  Dog's  tail  if  the  Owner 
of  the  Dog  catches  you. 

VIII. — See  the  Man.  He  is  holding  on  to  the 
Lamp  Post  How  the  wind  whistles  and  blows.*  It 
is  very  cold.  The  Man  is  full  as  a  boiled  owl.  If 
he  goes  home  will  his  Wife  greet  him  with  a  Kiss  ? 
No,  but  she  will  search  his  clothes  for  loose  change, 
and  appear  at  the  matinee  next  Saturday.  The  Man 
knows  this,  and  does  not  go  home.  He  prefers  the 
society  of  a  Lamp  Post  to  that  of  his  Wife. 

A  Phrenological  Execution. 
A  solemn  stranger  yesterday  came  into  our  office 
and  related  the  following  story  :  "I  wasn't  doing 
much  two  years  ago,  and  as  there  was  a  reward  of 
five  thousand  dollars  on  the  head  of  an  outlaw  that 
they  called  Asiatic  Cholera,  who  had  killed  a  small 
village  in  Arizona,  I  concluded  to  go  and  get  him, 
and  make  some  money  out  of  him.  It  seems  that 
nobody  knew  this  man's  name  exactly.  They  called 
him  Asiatic  Cholera  because  he  was  so  deadly  and 
so  uniformly  fatal.  They  talked  it  up,  and  decided  that 
they  could  afford  to  give  five  thousand  dollars  for  the 
head  of  this  man  rather  than  to  have  the  census  of  the 
young  territory  cut  down  fifty  per  cent,  in  one  season. 
So  I  went  down  to  where  Asiatic  had  been  heard  from 
last,  and  traveled  over  the  country  incog,,  as  it  were. 
I  disguised  myself  as  a  crank,  and  lectured  all 
through  the  southwest  on  phrenology,  and  how  to 
win  the  affections, of  the  opposite  sex.  Well,  I  lec- 
tured to  crowded  houses,  and  pawed  the  bumps  of 
everybody  I  could  find  till  the  middle  of  August,  be- 
fore I  struck  Asiatic.  One  night  I  was  lecturing  at  a 
little  camp  they  called  'The  New  Made  Grave.'  I 
saw  Asiatic  in  the  back  part  of  the  room,  when  I 
commenced  lecturing,  and  so  got  ready  for  the  bump- 
feeling  exercises  right  away.  Asiatic  seemed  a  little 
reticent  about  having  any  experiments  made  on  his 
head,  but  I  asked  if  the  embryo  statesman  on  the 
backseat  did  not  desire  to  have  his  intellectual  ranch 
pawed  over,  and  fetched  him.  I  rattled  on  at  some 
length,  giving  a  pretty  good  game,  till  I  got  down  to 
Alimentiveness,  when  I  slid  a  No.  44  out  of  my  pocket 
wrapped  up  in  a  red  handkerchief,  and  made  a  large 
irregular  aperture  through  the  organ  called  '  Love 
of  Home.'  That  closed  the  exercises  for  the  evening. 
The  audience  was  delighted.  They  wanted  me  to 
lecture  there  the  next  evening,  and  examine  the  head 
of  a  holy  terror  there  named  '  Yellow  Fever  Burns,' 
but  as  there  was  no  reward  on  him  I  did  not  prospect 
him  phenologically.  The  following  day  I  put  the 
still,  calm  features  of  Asiatic  Cholera  in  a  salt  bag, 
and  started  for  home.  The  weather  was  very  hot, 
and  riding  a  bronco  all  day  in  an  Arizona  sun  with 
the  intellectual  dome  of  a  criminal  on  the  pommel  of 
the  saddle,  gets  wearisome  after  awhile,  so  I  got 
drowsy,  and  going  up  a  little  canon  I  fell  off  my 
horse.  He  was  a  little  skittish  any  way,  and  rather 
coy  and  reluctant  about  being  caught,  so  I  chased 
him  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  I 
guess,  before  1  caught  him.  Unfortunately,  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  were  not  in  the 
direction  I  wanted  to  go,  so  that  when  I  got 
to  the  court-house,  and  presented  the  partial 
remains  of  Asiatic  Cholera  to  the  board,  the  chair- 
man jumped  through  the  window,  and  the  other 
members  had  to  be  resuscitated  with  three  dollars 
worth  of  whisky.  Asiatic  Cholera,  from  a  red-headed 
blonde,  had  changed  to  a  pronounced  brunette  of 
about  the  Blind  Tom  school,  and  had  a  fixed  smile 
on  his  face  that  you  could  shut  your  eyes  and  see  for 
years  afterward.  Death  hadn't  seemed  to  tone  down 
his  rough,  coarse  features  very  much.  I  can't  tell  you 
exactly  how  he  looked.  1  haven't  the  abilitv  or  the 
space.  But  there  was  a  charm  about  it  that  made  a 
driveling  idiot  of  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  ;  and  the  hair  in  an  old  hair- 
cloth mattrass  down-stairs,  though  originally  black  as 
jet,  turned  white  in  a  single  night.  That  is  why  I 
claim  that  the  law  in  the  West  should  be  changed, 
and  a  regular  county  taxidermist  elected  every  two 
years,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  taxiderm  the  heads 
of  prize  murderers,  etc.,  and  that  he  should  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  at  least  ten  specimens  to  the  county 
museum  each  year,  mounted  in  good  shape  for  pre- 
servation. -Bill  Nye. 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 

The  Ballad  of  Beauty  Rohtraut,. 
What  is  the  name  of  King   Ringang's   daughter  ? 

Rohtraut,  Beauty  Rohtraut ; 
And  what  does  she  do  the  livelong  day, 
Since  she  dare  not  knit  and  spin  alway  ? 
Oh,  hunting  and  fishing  is  ever  her  play. 

And  heigh  !  that  her  huntsman  I  might  be  ! 
I'd  hunt  and  fish  right  merrily. 
Be  silent,  heart ! 

And  it  chanced  that  after  this  some  time — 

Rohtraut,  Beauty  Rohtraut — 
The  boy  in  the  castle  has  gained  access, 
And  a  horse  he  has  got,  and  a  huntsman's  dress, 
To  hunt  and  fish  with  the  merry  princess. 
And  oh  !  thata  king's  son  I  might  be  ! 
Beauty  Rohtraut  1  love  so  tenderly. 
Hush  !  hush  !  ray  heart. 

Under  a  gray  old  oak  they  sat — 

Beauty,  Beauty  Rohtraut— 
She  laughs  :   "  Why  look  you  so  slyly  at  me  ? 
If  you  have  heart  enough,  '  come  kiss  me.' '.' 
Cried  the  breathless  boy,  "  Kiss  thee?" 

But  he  thinks,  "Kind  fortune  has  favored  my 

youth," 
And    thrice    he    has   kissed   Beauty  Rohtraut's 
mouth. 

Down  !  down  !  mad  heart 

Then  slowly  and  silently  they  rode  home — 

Rohtraut,  Beauty  Rohtraut — 
The  boy  was  lost  in  his  delight ; 
"  And  wert  thou  empress  this  very  night, 
I  would  not  heed  or  feel  the  blight. 

Ye  thousand  leaves  of  the  wildwood,  wist 

How  Beauty  Rohtraut's  mouth  I  kissed. 

Hush  !  hush  !  wild  heart" 

— George  Meredith, 


To  Teresa 
Dear  child  of  mine,  the  wealth  of  whose  warm  hair 

Hangs  like  ripe  clusters  of  the  apricot, 

Thy  blue  eyes  gazing  comprehend  me  not, 
But  love  me,  and  for  love  alone  I  care  ; 
Thou  listenest  with  a  shy  and  serious  air, 

Like  some  Sabrina  from  her  weedy  grot 

Outpeeping  coyly  when  the  noon  is  hot 
To  watch  some  shepherd  piping  unaware. 
'Twas  not  for  thee  I  sang,  dear  child — and  yet 

Would  that  my  song  could  reach  such  ears  as  thine. 
Pierce  to  young  hearts  unsullied  by  the  fret 

Of  years  in  their  white  innocence  divine  ; 
Crowned  with  a  wreath  of  buds  still  dewy-wet, 

O  what  a  fragrant  coronal  were  mine  ! 

— Edmund   W.   Gosse. 


Love,  Time,  and  Death. 
Ah,   me,  dread  friends  of   mine — Love,  Time,   and 
Death! 

Sweet  Love,  who  came  to  me  on  sheeny  wing, 
And  gave  her  to  my  arms — her  lips,  her  breath, 

And  all  her  golden  ringlets  clustering  ; 
And  Time,  who  gathers  in  the  flying  years, 

He  gave  me  all — but  where  is  all  he  gave  ? 
He  took  my  love  and  left  me  barren  tears  ; 

Weary  and  lone  1  follow  to  the  grave. 
There  Death  will  end  this  vision  half  divine, 

Wan  Death,  who  waits  in  shadow  evermore, 
And  silent,  ere  he  gave  the  sudden  sign  ; 

Oh,  gently  lead  me  through  thy  narrow  door. 
Thou  gentle  Death,  thou  trustiest  friend  of  mine. 

Ah  me,  for  Love  will  Death  my  love  restore? 

— Austin  Dobson, 


The  Death  of  Mary  Stuart. 

■**#■****** 

Barbara. — Now  draws  nigh 
That  heretic  priest,  and  bows  himself,  and  thrice 
Strives  as  a  man  that  sleeps  in  pain  to  speak, 
Stammering.  She  waves  him  by  as  one  whose  prayers 
She  knows  may  naught  avail  her.     Now  she  kneels, 
And  the  Earls  rebuke  her,  and  she  answers  not, 
Kneeling.     O  Christ,  whose  likeness  there  engraved 
She  strikes  against  her  bosom,  hear  her  !     Now 
That  priest  lifts  up  his  voice  against  her  prayer, 
Praying,  and  a  voice  all  round  goes  up  with  his, 
But  hers  is  lift  up  higher  than  cherubs'  cry 
In  the  great  psalm  of  penitence  ;  and  now 
She  prays  aloud  in  English  for  the  Pope, 
Our  Father,  and  his  Church,  and  for  her  son, 
And  for  the  Queen,  her  murderess,  and  that  God 
May  turn  from  England  yet  His  wiath  away  ; 
And  so  forgives  her  enemies,  and  implores 
High  intercession  of  the  saints  with  Christ, 
Whom  crucified  she  kisses  on  His  cross, 
And  crossing  now  her  breast — ah  !  heard  you  not?  — 
"  Even  as  Thine  arms  were  spread  upon  the  cross, 
So  make  thy  grace,  O  Jesus,  wide  for  me ; 
Receive  me  to  Thy  mercy  so,  and  so 
Forgive  my  sins." 

****         *         *         ***# 
Now  come  those  twain  upon  the  scaffold  up, 
Whom  she  preferred  before  us,  and  she  lays 
Her  crucifix  down,  which  now  the  headsman  takes 
Into  his  cursed  hands,  but,  being  rebuked, 
Put  back  for  shame  that  sacred  spoil  of  hers  ; 
And  now  they  lift  her  veil  up  from  her  head 
Softly,  and  softly  draw  the  black  robe  off, 
And  all  in  red,  as  of  a  funeral  flame, 
She  stands  up  statelier  yet  before  them  all, 
And  clothed  as  if  with  sunset,  and  she  takes 
Elspeth's  hand,  the  crimson  sleeves,  and  draws 
Their  covering  on  her  arms,  and  now  those  twain 
Burst  out  aloud  in  weeping,  and  she  speaks  : 
"  Weep  not,  I  promised  for  you  "  ;  now  she  kneels, 
And  Jane  binds  round  a  kerchief  on  her  eyes, 
And  smiling  last  her  heave'nliest  smile  on  earth, 
She  waves  a  blind  hand  toward  them  with  farewell. 
' '  Farewell^  to  meet  again  /  "  and  they  come  down, 
And  leave  her  praying  aloud,  "In  Thee,  O  Lord, 
I  put  my  trust"  ;  and  now,  that  psalm  being  through, 
She  lays  between  the  block  and  her  soft  neck 
Her  long,  white,  peerless  hands  up  tenderly, 
Which  now  the  headsman  draws  again  away, 
But  softly,  too,  now  stir  her  lips  again  : 
"  Into  Thine  hands,  O  Lord,  into  Thine  hands, 
Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit"  ;  and  now — but 
Look,  you,  not  I,  the  last  upon  her — 

Mary  Beaton — Ha  ! 
He  strikes  awry  ;  she  stirs  not ;  nay,  but  now 
He  strikes  aright  and  ends  it. 

Barbara— Hark  !  a  cry. 

Voice  below — So  perish  all  found  enemies  of  the 
Queen  !         — From  Swinburne's  new  "Ttiology." 


■RS.  LTD1&  E.  FINKHJUH,  OF  LYMH,  MASS., 


LYDIA  E.    PINKHAM'S 

VEGETABLE  COMPOUND. 

la  a  Positive  Cure 

foralltliOBoPnliiniKloniphiii.ts  nnfl  WenfcneMO* 
BOcomniou  to  our  best  foiuulo  population. 

It  will  erne  entirely  the  vroi'st  form  of  Female  Com- 
plaints, all  ovarian  troubles,  Iiiflnimnntion  and  Ulcera 
tlon,  Foiling  and  Displacement",  and  tlio  consequent 
Bplnal  TTealtness,  and  is  particularly  adapted  to  the 
Change  of  Life. 

It  will  dissolve  and  expel  tumors  from  the  uterus  In 
an  early  stage  of  development.  The  tendency  to  can- 
cerous lumiors  thereiB  clieclced  very  speedily  by  Its  use. 

It  removes  faintness,  flatulency,  destroys  all  craving 
for  stimulants,  and  relieves  -weakness  of  thestomach. 
It  cures  Bloating,  Headaches,  Nervous  Prostration, 
General  Debility,  Sleeplessness,  Depression  and  Indi- 
gestion. 

That  feeling  of  bearlDgdoivn,  causing  pain,  weight 
and  backache,  is  always  permanently  cured  by  its  use. 

1 1  will  nt  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  act  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  that  govern  the  female  system. 

Forthecuroof  Kidney  Complaints  of  either  sex  thia 
Compound  Is  unsurpassed. 

LYHIA  E.  PIXK1IA3TS  YEfiETABI/E  COM- 
POUXDis  prepared  at  233  and  235  "Western  Avenue, 
Lynn,Mass.  Price  3t.  Sixbottle3for$5.  Sentbymall 
intheform  of  pills,  alsointhe  form  of  lozenges,  on 
receipt  of  price,  Siperboi  for  cither.  Mrs.  Pinkham 
freelyanswers  all  letters  of  inquiry.  Send  for  pamph- 
let.   Address  as  abo^e.    Mention  this  Paper* 


No  family  should  be  without  LYDIA  E.  PINKHAM'S 
LITER  PILLS.    They   cure  constipation,   biliousness^ 
and  torpidity  of  the  liver.    26  cents  per  box. 
JG5T  Sold  by  al!  Praggists.  "5» 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

NATURAL  APERIENT 


%UlMmn 


Sure, 

and  Gentle.' 


FOR  SALE  EY 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


NO  MYSTIFIED  SECRECY. 

We.  lake  pride  m  telling;  that  Hop  Dittcrs  are 
made  of  such  wellknown  and  valuable  medicines 
as  Hops,  Buchu,  MandrakeandDandelion,  which 
are  so  much  used,  relied  on  and  recommended  by 
the  best  physicians  of  all  schools,  that  no  further 
proof  of  their  value  is  needed.  These  plants  are 
compounded  under  the  most  eminent  physicians 
and  chemists,  with  the  other  valuable  remedies, 
into  the  simple,  harmless  and  powerful  curative, 
Hop  Bitters,  that  begins  to  restore,  strengthen, 
build  up  and  cure  from  the  first  dose,  and  that 
continually,  until  perfect  health,  and  strength  is 
restored. 

K3s^**  That  poor,  bed-ridden,  invalid  wife,  sister, 
mother,  or  daughter,  can  be  made  the  picture  of 
health  by  a  few  bottles  of  Hop  Bitters.  Will  you 
let  them  suffer?  Send  for  Circular  to 

HOP  BITTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Toronto,  Ont.^or  London,  Eng. 


PAPER  WAREHOUSE 

BONESTELL  ALLEN  &  GO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

ALL    KINDS    OF    PAPER. 

413  AMD    415   SANSOME    STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HOPE'^DEAF 

Dr.  Peck's  Artificial  Ear  Drums 

FERFEC1XY  RESTORE  THE  HEARTSG 

and  perform  the  work  of  the  IValiiral  Drum. 
Always  in  position,  but  invisible  to  others. 

All  Conversation  and  even  whispers  heard  dis- 
tinctly. We  refer  to  those  using  them.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular  with  testimonials.  Address, 
H>  P.  K.  PECK  &  CO.,  853  Broadway,  New  York, 


BUSINESS    CARDS. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFIOE,    202    MARKET    STREET. 


PRESCOTT. 


IRVING   M.    SCOTT. 


H.  T.  SCOTT. 


UNION    IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  tbe  Pacific  Coast. 

Cor.  First  and  mission  Sts., 

P.  O.  Box,  2128.  SAN   FRANCISCO 


IRA    P.    RANKIN. 


A.    P.    BRAYTON 


PACIFIC    IRON   WORKS 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON   &  CO., 

127  to  132  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills,  Engines — 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc.,  etc. 


JOS.  F.  FORDERER, 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvanized    Iron    Cornices, 

Chimney   Tops   and    Iron   Skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53  BEALE  STREET. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

ANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 


M' 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOIPUE  LOW,  President. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


O'holesale  flfll  i  Order  for  House 
and  Retail  I  ,  1 1 II I       or  Office  by 
Dealer   in  UUHL. Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Alining  Company. 

118    and    130    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM  &  CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers. 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


C.   ADOLPUE   LOW  &  CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


flFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^     Street 
EST  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


H.  L.  DODGE.. 


..L.  H.  SWEENEY J    E.  RUGGLES 


DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  ProTision  Dealers, 


.  ..AND.... 


COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  .114  and  116  Market,  and  11  and  i^  California  Sts. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -         -      335  Market  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


HUNTINGTON,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS   OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 

Junction  Bush  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
54  to  58  K  Street,  Sacramento. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

N.  GRAY  &   CO.,   . 


UNDERTAKERS, 


€41  Srcraniento  Street. 


THOMAS  PRICE, 

CHEMICAL  LABORATORY,  ASSAY 

OFFICE,  BULLION  ROOMS,  AND  ORE  FLOORS. 
524  Sacramcuto  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ti»ij/*  a  week  in  your  own  town.     Terms  and  $5  outfit  free, 
«pW  Address  H.  Hai.i.ett  &  Co,,  Portland,  Maine. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


Ci  F«  R«  xSii 

Time  Schedule,  commencing  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 1st,  1SS1. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS: 


9.3O  A.  M 
OO  F.  M, 
.OO  P.  M. 
.OO  A.  M. 
.30  V.  M, 
.OO  A.  M. 
3  P.  M. 
.30  A.  M. 

4-30 p-  «■ 

9.30  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

.OO  P.  M. 

OO  A-  M. 

50  P.  M. 

3  A.  M. 


OO  P.  M 

.30  A.  M. 

.OO  A.  M. 

,00  P.   M, 

A.  M. 

.OO  A.  M. 

o  A.  M. 

JO  P.  M. 

JO  P.  M. 

30  A.  M. 

,O0  A.  M- 

OO  A.  M. 

30  P.  M. 

OO  P.  ,M. 

OO  A.  M. 

OO  P.    M. 

OO  A.  M- 

30  A.  M- 

OO  P.  M. 

30  P.    M. 

OO  P.  M. 

30  r.  M. 

OO  A.  M. 

30  P.  M. 

OO  A.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


..Antiochand  Martinez. 


•  Calistoga  and  Napa. , 


{Demin            \  Express 
East f  Emigrant 

■  -  El  Paso,  Texas 

'(  Gait  and  )  via  Livermore 

{  Stockton  J  via  Martinez 

..lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing 

"  "      (I Sundays  only) 

..Lathrop  and  Merced 

..Los  Angeles  and  South. .'. 

..Livermoie  and  Niles ;.. 


.  .Madera  and  Yosemite ,.. 

.  .  Marysville  and  Chico 

. .  Niles(seealsoLivermoreS:Niles) 

f  Ogden  and  )  Express. 

I  East j  E  migrant 

. .  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

(  Sacramento,  1  via  Livermore. . . 
-J  Colfax,    and  J-  via  Benicia. 

(  Alta J  via  Benicia. 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers 

..San  Jose  and  Niles.- 


.Vallejo 


(ISundaysonly) 


.Virginia  City. 
.Woodland. . .. . 


.Willo-.vs  and  Williams. 


2.3S  P.  M. 
*I0.05  A.  M. 
*I2.35  P.   M. 

7.35  P.  -M. 
11-35  A.  M. 

7-35  P-  M- 
*I0.O5  A.  M. 

2.35  P.  M. 

6.0S  A.  M. 

2.35  P.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 
*i2-35  P.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 
II.35  A.  M. 

*I2.35  P.  M. 
2.35  P.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 
8.35  A.M. 
2.35  P.  ,M 
7.35  P.  M. 
4.O5  P.  M. 
II.35  A.  M. 
6.05  A.  M. 

7-35  P-  M. 

6.05   P.  M. 

7-35  P-  M. 

II.35  A.  M. 
*6.00  A.  M. 

4.05  P.  M. 

9.35  A.  M. 

7-35  P-  "■ 
2-35  P-  M- 

*I0.05  A.  M. 
Jll.35  A.M. 

*I2.35  P-  M. 

11-35  A.M. 
11.35  A.  M. 

*7-35  P-  M. 
*7-35  P-  m. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  a.  m-  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "  Ogden  "  at  San  Pablo  ;  also,  Pacific 
Express  from  "  Deming  "  at  Antioch. 


FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO.    DAILY. 
To    EAST  OAKLAND  — *6.io,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,    10.30, 

11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  3.30,   4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00,    8.io,  9.20, 

10.40,  *n, 45. 
To  ALAMEDA--M6.10,    7,00,  *t7-30,  8.00,   *t8.30,    9.00, 
+9,30,   10.00,  11.00,   12. oo,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  *t3-30,  4.00, 

"t4.30,  5.00,   *t5-3°  6.00,  *t6-3o,  '7.00,  8.10,  9.20,  10.40, 

•11.45.  . 
To  BERKELEY — 7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.30,  11.30,    1.00,  3.00 

4.00,  5.00,  6.00,  *6-3o. 
cWEST  BERKELEY— *6. 10,  8.00,  10.00,    12.00,  1.30, 

*3o,  4-3°.  5-3o,  "6.30. 

TO   SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND—^o,  *6.oo,  6.50,  and 

on  the  24th  and  54th  minute  of  each  hour  (excepting  2.24, 

p.  M.)  from  7.24  a.  M.  to  6.54  P.  61.,  (inclusive,)  S.oo,  9.10, 

10.30. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— -5.10,  *5.5o,  6.40,    7.44,    8.44 

9.44,   10.44,    "-44.    12.44,   r-44,    2.44,   3.44,    4.44,    5.44 

6.44,  7.50,  9.00,  10.20. 
From  ALAMEDA — ^5.00,   *"5.4<^  6.25,  7.00,  *t7-30,  8.00, 

*t8-3o,  9.00,     "19.30,  10.00,    *t*°-30i  11.00,   12.00,    1. 00, 

3.00,  *(3-3o,  4.00,  '"14.30,  5.00,  *l5,3o,  6.00,  "16.30,  "7.20, 

•17.30,  8-30,  9.55. 
From  BERKELEY — *5.40,  *6,3o,    7.30,    8,30.  9.30,   10.30 

11.30,   1.00.  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— *5.4o,  ^6.30,  8.00.  10.00,  12.00 

1.30,  3.30,  4.30,5.30,  *6-3o. 

CREEK  ROUTE. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— -7.15,    9.15,  11.15,  >.x5»  3-*5 

.  5.i5- 

From  OAKLAND— *6. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15. 2.15,  4.15. 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 


"Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

General  Sup't. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag*t. 


WILLIAMS,     DliUONU    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


S.  &   G.  GUMP, 

581   and   583  Market  Street,  S.  F., 

Manufacturers  of 

Mirrors,  Cornices,  Hardwood  Mantles,  Picture 

Frames,  ami  Cric-a-Crae. 

IMPORTERS  of  GOUPIL'S  ENGRAVINGS,  CHRO- 
MOS,  PHOTOGRAPHS,  ETC 


L.  D.  Latimer. 


Wm.  W.  Morrow 


LATIMER   &   MORROW, 

I  Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

Booms  75,  :<i,  and  "7  Xcvada  Block, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

TJ/HOLESALE   AND    RETAIL 

*  dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Cl.ampagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


J.  91.  BIFFFISGTOS, 

MINING     SECRETARY. 

309  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery,  second 

floor,  over  ./Etna  Insurance  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


TAKER,  HARKER  &  CO. 

'IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

GROCEKS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 

;9?ta^¥\'G>  kc-A-i  LjHoad.-(3  '/*W&S* 

BROAD    GAUGE. 


WINTER  ARRANGEMENT 
Commencing  Tuesday,  November   1,   1881,    and   until 

FURTHER   NOTICE,  *  ' 

Passenger^trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive(-;at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street, .'between  Third 
and   FourtMStreets)  as  follows : 


+6.5O  A.  M.' 
8.3O  A.  M. 
IO.4O  A.M. 

*3-3o  p.  M. 
4-30  V.  M, 
6.30  P.  M. 

8.30  A.  M. 
IO.40  A.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 
4.30  P.  M. 

IO.40  A.  M. 
*3-30  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


-San    Mateo,  Redwood,  and  I 
Menlo   Park f 


.  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 
. . .  Principal  Way  Stations . . 


.Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.  ) 
and  Monterey ) 

.  .Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos 

.Watsonville,  Aptos,  Soquel,  I 
and  Santa  Cruz ( 

. .  Salinas,  Solcdad,  and  Way  ) 
Stations f 


t5.o4 

3-37    ] 
6.02  l 

°I0.02    i 

9.05  i 

6.40  J 

3-37    1 
6.02  i 

"I0.02    1 


IO-02   . 
6.02    1 


6.02    P.    M 
6.02    P.    M 


*  Sun  days  excepted. 

tSportsmen's  special  train,  Sundays  only. 


Stage  connections  arc  made  daily  with  the  10.40  a.  m. 
train,  except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  con- 
nect with  3.30  A.  M.  train. 

Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend    Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

&3T  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via. Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  q.  30  a.  m. 


d.  H.  TOBIN, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

114  MONTGOMERY  ST., 
Under  Occidental  Hotel, 

San  Francisco. 

Fall  and  Winter  Styles  in  Large  Va- 
riety now  On  .Hand. 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

"  For  water  drinkers  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  have  at  command  a  table  water  of 
the  highest  type  of  purity,  agreeable  in  flavour, 
exhilarating  by  reason  of  its  sparkling  effer- 
vescence, and  suitable  for  daily  use  as  a  table 
luxury  ;  and  in  home  circles,  as  at  public  ban- 
quets, the  APOLLINARIS  NATURAL 
MINERAL  WATER  has  established  itself  in 
public  and  professional  favour  as  possessing 
these  qualities,  and  I  believe  its  introduction 
may  be  recommended  and  supported  as  of  great 
value  to  the  cause  of  temperance  and  good 
health." 

London,  Eng.     August  24,  1SS0.      {Signed} 
NORMAN     KERR,     M.D.,     F.L.S. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  and  Mineral  Wafer  Dealers. 

BSWARE  OP  IMITATIONS, 

FOR  SALE   BV 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

538  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


C.   IJ.  SHEFFIELD. 


PAULDING.  J.  PATTERSON. 


CV>    -    -A 


°M?J^   / 


and  iq  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco3 


Delos  Lake.  Hosmer  P.  McKoon 

LAKE    &    McKOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law. 
310  I'lnc  Street,  Itoonis  1G,  13,  ana  14, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


INSURANCE. 

BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN 

marine  Insurance  Co.,  Limited. 

Capital  Subscribed $5,000,000 

Capital  Paid  Up 1,000,000 

Cash  Reserve  Fond  (in  addition  to  capital)  1,031,741 

Pacific  Department 
LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Capital $7,500,000 

Cash  Assets 1,830,943 

MANCHESTER 
Fire   Insurance  Company, 

OF  MANCHESTER. 

Capital $5,000,000 

Cash  Assets 1,388,367 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

316  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CJHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 

TJOME  MUTUAL 
J^L  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1880. 301,106  34 

PRESIDENT '. J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 


BANKING. 


THE  NEVADA   BANK 

*  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve   U.  S.  Bo?ids 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 

"THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital $s,ooo,oot 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown .Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agtncy  of  tlie  Bank  ol 
California ;  Boston,  Trcniont  National  Bank ; 
Chicago,  1  nion  National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand ;  London,  N.  M.  Kothsehild  A 
Sens ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank.  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Gotebery,  Christiana, 
Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
Jiae,  Yokohama. 


/ 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE   CO., 

of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  ol  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY 'of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  Capital $37,092,750 

Aggregate  Assets 41,896,923 

"  A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE    BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


C     J.     HUTCHINSON.  H.    R.    MANh 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324.  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St.. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers.  Z.  P.  Clark, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters 


fl»>yt»')  A  WEEK.    $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly 
tp  ■  r*  outfit  free,     Address  True  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

GARDEN    HOSE 

Of  all  grades  and  sizes, 

THE  VERY  CHEAPEST  AND  VERY  BEST 

THE   CELEBRATED 

MALTESE    CROSS  HOSE, 

For  Garden  purposes  and  Fire  Departments. 

Manufactured  and  for  sa]e  by  the 

Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  !IT  g  Co, 

JOHN   W.  TAYLOR,  Manager, 
Corner  First  and  Market  Sts.,  San  1'ranclsco 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


A 


OTICE—THE    TRADE  AND  THE 

Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Geiioine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  laoel,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
he  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY  &  CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


GOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED  the 
Author.  A  new  and  great  Medical 
Work,  warranted  the  best  and  cheap- 
est, indispensable  to  every  man,  enti- 
tled "The  Science  of  Life,  or  Seif- 
Pieservation ;"  bound  in  the  finest 
French  muslin,  embossed,  full  gilt,  300 
pp.,  contains  beautiful  steel  engrav- 
mgs,  125  prescriptions,  price  only  $1.25 
sent  by  mail  ;  illustrated  sample  6  cts. 
ITXTnTin*  fFLTV^rTrSend  now.  Address  Peabody  Medi- 
fiJUW  InlOlUjI-cal  Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  H.  Parker 
No.  4  Bulfinch  street,  Boston. 


FREE 


....  Ten  Cents 
583  In  tw 


now  article.    Ono  agent  sold 
,  4400  m  43  aaya.  big 


pi'oilt.  World  SITk  Co.  122  ."uusuuM.  .Nuw  lurt 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


PACIFIC.    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail  for 
YOKOHAMA    AMD    HONGKONG,     CITY    OF  T0- 
KIO,  January  7th,  at  a  p.  m. 

Excursion  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  Special  Rates. 
fcFor  NEW  YORK  via  1'anama,  COLIMA,  De- 
cember 23d,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  taking  freight  and  passen- 
gers to  MAZATLAN,  SAN  BLAS,  MANZANILLO, 
,and  ACAPULCO,  and  via  Acapulco  to  Lower  Mexican 
and  Centra!  American  ports,  calling  at  SAN  JOSE  DE 
GUATEMALA  and  LA  LIBERTAD  to  land  passengers 
and  mails. 

Fare  to  New  York— Cabin,  $139; 1  Steerage,  $G3: 

Tickets  Co  and  from  Europe  by  any  line  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  rates  ;  also,  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports. 

For  HONOLULU,  AlCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY, 
ZEALANDIA,  December  20th,  at  2  p.  m.,  or  on  arrival 
of  the  English  mails.  Ten  Dollars  additional  is  charged 
for  upper  cabin  passage.  Round-the-world-trip  tickets,  via. 
New  Zealand  and  Australia,  $650, 

Tickets  must  be  purchased  at  least  one  hour  before  time 
of  sailing.  For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner 
First  and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO..  Gen.  Agts. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 


JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,     OCEANIC,      BELGIC. 

January 26th 

April 19th. 

July nth. 

September.  .3OU1 
December..  33d. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Street 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block! 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent, 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


February 25th.  March 14th. 

May 20th.  June 6th. 

August 12th.  August 29th. 

November 4th.  November.. ..21st, 


DACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  Eureka  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO.  SANTA  BAREARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  10th,  x5th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  8  A.  M. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  H00KT0N,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  November  5th,  13th,  21st,  29th,  and  every  eighth 
day  thereafter. 

ForPOINl  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  November 
7th,  21st,  December  5th,  19th,  and  every  second  Monday 
thereafter. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN   FURS 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

11S  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

^  *■      and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glass wai  ■ 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


R.  H.  McDonald, 

President, 

San  Francisco, 

€al. 

^CstdSlislieB. 

1863. 

CapMlStocTs 

ffil.OOO.OOO.OO 

'Surplus  459,233.03 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  GO. 


pacific  shancs, 

433  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

GEO.  D.  DOKNIN Manager 

fM.  SEXTON Ase't  Manager 

City     JJ  apartment, 

216  Sansoine  streer, 

VAN  TASSEL,  TOY  &  CO Agents 


REMOVAL 

JOHN    MIDDLETON, 

(Successor  to  Middleton  &  Farnsworth), 

GOAL    DEALER, 

IlilS   HCIHOVCMl   tO 

10    POST    STREET. 


Invite  their  customers  and  the  public  in  general  to  visit 
their  establishment,  where  an  extensive  stock  of  ele- 
gant goods  can  be  seen.  Our  collection  includes  the 
largest  variety  of  the  latest  NOVELTIES  in  JEWELRY, 
DIAMOND  WORK,  WATCHES,  FRENCH  CLOCKS, 
SILVERWARE,  and  especially  in  FINE  FANCY 
PRECIOUS  STONES  and  PEARLS,  which  we  ofler  at 
such  low  prices  as  to  defy  any  competition. 

An  examination  of  our  stock  will  not  incur  any  obligation 
to  purchase. 

LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

(Successors  to  BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY,) 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


RATTAN  CHAIRS 


As  an  appropriate  CHRISTMAS  t.ll  T,  nothing 
is  more  acceptable  than  one  oi' our  ItATTAis 
ROCKING  or  EASY  CILUK-<.  We  have  now  in 
stock  the  largest  assortment  of  beautiful  de- 
signs ever  imported  in  this  city* 


HOLIDAY  GOODS. 

We  have  just  received  Elegant  Silks  and  Satins,  Striped  itloire.  Satin 
and   Corded   Stripes,   Satin  and  Watered  Stripes,   Brocades, 
Black  and  Colored  Velvets,  Plushes,  Satin  de  Lyons, 
Satin  Marvelean,  Rhademes,   Surah  Silks 
and  Satins,  all  of  the  finest  quali- 
ties and  newest  styles. 


RUSSIA  LEATHER  GOODS. 

Purses,  Card-Cases,  Bill-Books,  Letter-Cases,  Bags,  Toilet-Cases,  Fancy 
Articles,     imported    expressly    for    the     HOLIDAY     TRADE). 


This  Cut  represents  our  LADVS  SQIAKE 
PANEL    ROCKER,  No.  35C,  $13. 

Send  your  address,  and  we  will  mail  a  CAT- 
ALOGUE, from  which  you  can  select  as  well  as 
if  you  visited  our  store. 

WAKEFIELD  RATTAN  CO. 

644  MARKET  STREET. 


JAMES  C.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

No.  635  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel.) 
IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PBR- 


1 


fumery.  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods  Toilet  Articles,  etc 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers     in     Gents*    Furnishing    Goods, 

415    MONTGOMERY   STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento.  San  Francisco. 


COMPOUND  OXYGEN, 

NEW  TREATMENT  BY  INBALA-' 
tion, for  Consumption,  Astlima, 
Bronchitis,  Dyspepsia,  Catarrh,. 
Headache,  Debility,  Rheuma- 
tism, Neuraleria,  and  all  Chronic 
and  Kervows  Disorders.  Prepared  by, 
DES.  STAUKEY  &  PALEN,  Philadelphia,/ 
Pa.  Package  contains  all  directions,  and  is; 
easily  sent  by expreea-ready  for  USE  AT 
HOME.  H.  E.  MATHEWS.  Forwarding; 
Agent, 606  Montgomery  etreeLSan  Fran-^ 
Cisco,  CaL    ££o~  Send  for  Free  Pamphlets. 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

JMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

Liquor    Dealers.    322-324    FRONT    STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


1 


For  CLEANING  and  POLISHING 

Silverware,  --^^^MMf^^^'        Brass 
Nickel  Plate  ^1  H  |  lyj  I  |\ljf  and 

on  Stoves.     ^04M$!iW$$§§c^  Copperware. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110  to  118  Battery  Street. 


FOSTER   KID   GLOVES. 

We|  have  now  in   stock    600    dozen  real  Foster  Kid   Cloves,   and  are 
prepared  to  fill  orders  for  these  popular  Gloves. 


DOANE  &  HENSHELWOOD. 

132  KEARNY  STREET,  THURLOW  BLOCK. 


FOR 
FINE    HOLIDAY   WINES, 

J.GUNDLAGH&OO. 

Cor.  Market  and  Second, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J 


OZAWA'S  CREAT  EXHIBITION  PICTURE, 

(Exhibited  at  the  last  Tokio  Exhibition ;  a  novelty 
of  Japanese  High  Art  and  applied  figures,  in  silk, 
6  feet  x  4  feet  6  inches.)  THE  PRIZE  CREPE  PIC- 
TURE of  last  year's  Exhibition,  and  GREAT  PORCE 
LAIN  TEMPLE  LANTERN,  (the  first  ever  brought  to 
this  country,)  on  exhibition  this  month  at 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 


MOTT'S 
NEW  YORK  CIDER 


Manufactured  by  S.  R.  AS.  C.  Moll  at  their 
Mill-  in  Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  being  Pure  Ap- 
ple Juice,  contains  plenty  of  natural  fruit  acid 
and  just  enough  spirit  to  he  Ionic,  and  Is  par- 
ticularly recommended  for  it*  well  known  ac- 
tion on  the  Liver  and  Stomach.  A  glassful  taken 
before  or  during  meals  will  do  more  for  im- 
paired digestion  than  any  medicines.  II  Is  not 
intoxicating,  and  is  al  all  times  a  pleasant  fam- 
ily beverage  or  tipple  at  the  bar.    Try  it. 

For  sale  by  all  Hrst-class  grocers  and  wine- 
dealers. 

TITCOMB  &  CO., 

Sole  Agents,  No.   305  Sacramento  Street,    S.  F. 


S£  X  TA  St^A  per  day  at  home.   Samples  worth  $5  free. 
«P<J  1U  «P^V  Address  Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


RUPTURE 


Cored.  Creator  Invention 
of  the  age.  Pierce*;  Son 
704  Sac  St.,  San  Fran.  Cm. 


DRINK 


22  GEARY  STREET. 

Al«o,  the  finest  sale  collection  of  Satsuma  and  Imari 
in  the  city,  together  with  an  enormous  stock  of  Jap- 
anese, Chinese,  and  other  Oriental  wares.    See  them 
the  evening  when  they  are  lighted  up  by  the  Electric  Light. 


PRANG'S  AND  LOWELL'S  CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


MULLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St..  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental    Hotel. 
Specialty  Tliirty-two  Years. 

compound  astigmatic  lenses 

Mounted  to  Order.    0"Two  Hours  Notice. 

ffigf*    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
"^^  oughlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


SAMUEL  P.    MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

■  Hi  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block,  SAN   FRANCISCO 


FALK'S  MILWAUKEE    BEER. 


The  Argonaut. 


EXTRA  NUMBER. 


CHRISTMAS,  i83i. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


&   CltfiftarikjS   Ollk-PoMdl 


OW  well  I  remember  my  first  Christ- 
mas Day!  It  was  ever  so  long  ago  ; 
so  long  that  I  cannot,  without  uncon- 
sciously giving  away  my  age,  say  just  how 
long ;  but  it  was  more  than  fifty  years 
ago.  Fifty  years  is  a  large  portion  of 
the  three-score-and-ten  allotted  to  man. 
It  was  the  elder  Vanderbilt  who  so 
enjoyed  that  period  of  his  life  which  ex- 
tended beyond  the  age  of  seventy.  He 
regarded  it  as  a  margin  of  stolen  years, 
and  that  the  time  he  lived  beyond  the  allotted  period  was  a 
clear  outwitting  of  God  Almighty.  In  my  opinion,  he  got 
the  best  of  the  devil  for  that  time.  I  once  made  a  trip  in 
the  steamer  Champion,  on  the  Atlantic.  It  belonged  to 
Vanderbilt.  For  the  paltry  price  of  a  passage  from  Aspinwall 
to  New  York  in  that  dilapidated  old  iron  pot,  he  periled  the 
lives  of  three  hundred  passengers.  If  the  devil  does  not 
make  him  or  his  kind  pay  for  such  modes  of  money-making, 
then  there  is  something  defective  in  the  providence  of  God. 
I  have  never  regarded  with  any  patience  the  idea  that  there 
is  no  hell ;  and  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  encouraging 
it  ;  for,  if  there  is  none,  then  three  score  years  and  ten  are 
altogether  too  short  for  even  a  diligent  hater  to  get  even 
with  his  enemies.    There  must  be  a  hell,  or  life  is  illogical. 


On  Christmas  Eve  I  was  bounced  off  early  to  bed,  under 
pretense  that  I  must  wake  early  to  reap  the  harvest  of  gifts 
that  Santa  Claus  only  gave  to  good  little  boys  who  went  to 
bed  early  and  left  their  elders  to  have  a  good  time.  A  good 
time  in  those  primitive  days  meant  hard  cider,  butternuts, 
apples,  and  doughnuts ;  it  meant  corn-huskings,  apple- 
parings,  and  candy-pullings  for  young  people  ;  all  sorts  of 
plays  and  romps,  all  ending  in  forfeits,  and  all  forfeits  were 
redeemed  by  kissing  the  girls  and  being  kissed  by  them. 
These  were  rural  sports  as  I  remember  them.  We  had  little 
dancing  in  my  part  of  the  country,  and  little  music.  Three 
fiddles  is  my  recollection  of  the  biggest  thing  in  music,  and 
dancing  was  somewhat  frowned  upon  as  an  amusement  of 
the  devil.  By  way  of  parenthesis,  I  may  remark  that  in 
those  days,  and  in  that  part  of  the  country,  the  devil  was  an 
important  personage,  and  played  a  prominent  part  in  mat- 
ters other  than  theological.  Nearly  all  the  good  things  were 
exclusive  prerogatives  of  his  Satanic  majesty,  and  the  fiddle 
was  his  especial  instrument.  I  have  often  stolen  the  mare 
from  the  stable  in  the  middle  of  a  winter's  night,  hitched  her 
to  a  "  pung  " — every  boy  had  a  pung,  which  was  a  crockery 
crate  on  runners  made  of  poles,  and  filled  with  straw  and 
buffalo  robes — and  sneaked  off  to  a  country  dance  at  some 
four-corners  inn.  The  orthodox  amusement  in  those  times 
was  to  play  "  blindman's-buff,"  "  puss-in-the-corner,"  "  snap- 
the-whip,"  and  kiss  the  girls.  We  used  to  go  to  spelling 
schools  on  winter  nights,  choose  sides,  and  go  home  with 
the  girls.  To  sidle  up  to  a  girl,  and  offer  her  my  arm,  and 
say  "May  I  see  you  home?"  was  a  bold  thing  to  do,  and 
although  I  say  it  myself,  who  am  not  given  to  boasting,  I 
have  done  it.  And  I  have  had  the  saucy  and  impertinent 
minx  say,  "  No,  I  thank  you,  sir,"  and  take  another  fellow's 
arm,  while  all  the  boys  snickered  at  my  discomfiture.  I 
have  deeply  blushed,  but  I  licked  the  fellow  next  day,  and 
confess,  without  mortification,  that  I  have  been  licked  for 
similar  triumphs.  I  have  drifted  away  from  the  Christmas 
Eve  somewhat,  but  as  one  grows  old,  he  grows  garrulous  of 
those  rollicking,  jolly  days  of  his  boyhood,  when  life 
in  the  country  was  one  grand  carnival  of  fun  ;  when  youth 
and  health  knew  no  anxious  moment ;  when  winter,  with  its 
cold,  snappy  days,  its  long,  splendid,  golden  winter  nights, 
was  an  endless  round  of  pleasure — skating  on  the  pond, 
coasting  on  the  hill,  breaking  steers,  snow-balling,  architec- 
ture in  snow,  and  mimic  warfare  of  pelting  balls. 


Reader,  did  you  ever  go  to  a  corn-husking,  and  see  girls 
and  boys  deep  hidden  in  huge  piles  of  the  unshucked  golden 
grain,  and  tallow  candles  in  scores,  affording  a  dim  light  ? 


But  bright  eyes  could  always  tell  the  red  ear,  and  at  every 
red  ear  you  kissed  the  girl  into  whose  basket  you  threw  it. 
Were  you  ever  at  an  apple-paring,  where,  when  an  unbro- 
ken peel  came  off  the  machine,  you  threw  it  three  times 
around  your  head,  and  if  it  formed  an  S,  you  might  kiss  the 
girl  at  whose  feet  it  fell  ?  Quiltings  were  less  boisterous, 
and  came  off  in  the  afternoon — an  old  maids'  affair.  Young 
men  cam-e  by  invitation  in  the  evening.  When  the  quilt 
came  off,  cake  was  handed  round  ;  but  it  always  ended  up 
with  games,  and  all  games  ended  up  by  forfeits,  and 
all  forfeits  ended  up  with  kisses — to  bow  to  the  wittiest, 
kneel  to  the  prettiest,  and  kiss  the  one  you  loved  best.  To 
go  to  Rome  was  to  kiss  every  female  in  the  room.  A  rais- 
ing-bee was  another  and  manlier  affair,  that  brought  out 
the  athletes  of  the  land,  when  the  frame  of  a  barn  or  a  house 
went  up  in  a  day ;  and  at  this  the  tin  dipper  of  hard  cider 
passed  freely,  and  the  sly  swig  of  gin  was  indulged  in  by 
the  old  topers  in  all  the  country  round.  There  was  not  a 
piano — thank  God — within  a  hundred  miles.  The  piano  fiend 
had  not  then  invaded  our  peaceful  and  quiet  homes.  Clock- 
peddlers  we  had,  even  then.  From  New  England  came 
tin  merchants,  and  I  have  an  early  recollection  of  vend- 
ors of  stoves.  Calico  with  fast  colors  was  the  material  for 
frocks.  When  the  maiden  wedded  she  had  a  silk  gown,  and 
her  provident  parent  gave  her  a  setting-out  of  six  silver 
spoons.  She  had  made  Iter  own  trousseau,  and  bed-quilts 
were  the  gifts  of  grandmothers  and  maiden-aunts.  In  the 
higher  walks  of  our  country  society  the  bride  was  endowed 
with  a  china  set.  Those  quaint  old  things,  my  mother's 
wedding-gown  of  Canton  crepe,  the  poor  little  thin  spoons, 
marked  with  her  maiden  initials,  her  tea-pot,  and  an  occa- 
sional plate  or  saucer,  are  now  treasured  as  bric-a-brac. 


That  Christmas  morning,  in  my  short  shirt,  and  bare  feet, 
and  naked  legs,  on  the  cold  floor  of  an  uncarpeted  kitchen, 
I  groped  to  the  jambs  of  a  grim  and  gaping  fire-place,  where 
the  fire  was  "  covered  up,"  to  find  my  stocking.  There  were 
no  matches  in  those  days,  and  the  first  invention  I  remember 
was  a  little  glass  vial  of  phosphorus,  into  which  we  plunged 
splinters  of  dry  pine.  I  had  hung  up  my  mother's  stock- 
ing ;  for  the  traditions  of  Santa  Claus  allowed  us  to  in- 
vite his  generosity  by  stockings  larger  than  would  fit 
our  youthful  legs.  Stockings  for  boys  were  a  winter  lux- 
ury. As  soon  as  the  dandelions  came  in  the  spring,  off"  went 
shoes  and  stockings,  and  did  not  come  on  very  early  in  fall — 
not  until  nipping  hoar-frosts  covered  the  ground  and  grass 
with  a  network  of  sparkling  beauty.  I  wonder  if  Jay 
Gould  will  mind  if  I  repeat  the  incidents  he  once  narrated 
to  me  of  his  early  days.  A  barefooted  boy  on  a  farm,  going 
to  pasture  in  the  early  morning  for  the  milking  cows,  hopping 
from  one  stone  to  another,  till  the  cows,  driven  from 
their  sleeping  position,  allowed  him  to  warm  his  feet 
where  they  had  lain.  And  this  man  is  now  worth  fifty  mil- 
lions. Moral  :  Go  barefoot  when  you  are  a  boy,  and  when 
you  grow  up  you  will  be  worth  fifty  millions — if  you  have 
good  luck,  and  no  scruples.  I  remember  the  contents  of 
that  stocking  as  vividly  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  The  first 
lump  that  thrilled  my  nerves  was  a  cake  of  soap — scented 
soap.  I  think  I  must  have  smelt  that  soap  all  up.  The 
soap  we  used  was  made  at  home,  and  was  hard  bar  and  soft 
soap.  A  barrel  was  tilted  up,  and  placed  on  a  flat  board, 
with  lines  to  lead  the  drip,  filled  with  ashes,  and  with  some 
straw  at  the  bottom.  A  pail  of  water,  put  in  every  morning, 
furnished  a  pail  of  lye.  We  didn't  buy  potash  till  later. 
And,  now  I  think  of  it,  we  made  our  candles,  too.  The 
wicks  were  placedon  rods,  and  dipped  in  a  tubof  warm  tallow. 
They  say  history  repeats  itself,  and  I  fear,  unless  we  get  a 
newgas  company  at  the  corner  of  Fillmore  and  Union  Streets, 
I  shall  be  compelled  to  make  my  own  candles.  The  next 
article  that  came  to  my  greedy  hands  was  a  pair  of — even 
now  I  pause  to  overcome  the  deep  emotion  of  the  remem- 
brance—  boots  !  Red  tops  !  Straps  with  which  to  pull  them 
on  !  Pegged  boots  !  I  forthwith  sat  down  on  a  cold,  cold 
brick,  and    proceeded  to  place  my  fingers  in  the  straps, 


and  pull  on  the  boots.  The  sun  was  just  beginning  to 
shed  through  the  window  —  panes  seven-by-nine,  and  no 
blinds  —  his  first  beam  of  morning  light.  I  was  sure  he  was 
rising  early  to  see  my  boots.  I  was  a  proud  boy.  I  made 
the  silent  house  echo  to  the  tramp  of  boots.  I  impressed 
those  boots  upon  every  living  thing  that  came  my  way  that 
day.  I  was  the  terror  of  the  cat.  Boots  were  what  I  wanted, 
and  if  Santa  Claus  had  called  upon  me  with  a  delegation  to 
ask  what  I  most  wanted  in  this  world,  I  would  have  answered, 
"  Boots,  and  a  knife."  I  plunged  my  hand  again  into  this 
Aladdin's  cave,  and  there  it  was — a  double-bladed,  ivory- 
handled  knife,  that  I  could  open  1  A  red  pocket  handker- 
chief came  next,  and  then  several  sticks  of  peppermint 
candy  in  twisted  colors  of  red  and  white,  English  wal- 
nuts, two  boxes  of  figs,  a  handful  of  raisins,  a  wooden 
horse,  that  had  feathers  for  a  mane  and  real  hair  in  his'  tail, 
a  tin  whistle,  and  a  horn.  Santa  Claus  would  never  have 
left  that  horn  if  he  had  been  going  to  remain  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  As  the  light  of  day  became  stronger,  it  dis- 
closed to  me,  standing  in  the  corner,  a  sled,  painted  red,  and, 
as  I  now  recall  the  scene,  a  gift  more  valuable,  more  real 
than  all  beside.  From  her  bed-room  door,  ajar,  I  saw  the 
tender,  loving  face  of  my  old  aunty  nurse  —  my  mother  in 
place  of  a  mother  dead  —  my  indulgent,  kind,  dear  old  play- 
mate, who  never  had  a  frown  for  me,  who  covered  my 
faults,  excused  my  follies,  and  was  my  faithful  champion 
in  all  my  quarrels.  I  flew  to  her  with  all  my  wealth  of 
Christmas  merchandise,  and  she  took  me  with  loving 
arms  to  her  warm  bed,  merchandise  and  all — boots,  knife, 
and  stores.  We  compromised  on  the  sled,  and  then  we  held 
our  wonder  talk  over  Santa  Claus  and  his  reindeers.  I  re- 
cited to  her  the  poem  which  every  boy  knew  : 

"  'Twas  the  night  before  Christmas,   and  all  through  the  house 
Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a  mouse." 

Then  I  had  at  my  tongue's  end  the  names  of  all  the  team 
— "  Dasher,"  and  "  Dancer,"  and  "  Prancer,"  and  "  Vixen," 
"  Comet,"  and  "  Cupid,"  and  "  Donder,"  and  "  Blitzen," 
and  I  verily  believed  the  story  of  Santa  Claus.  I  may  have 
questioned  Moses  in  the  bullrushes,  and  the  story  of  Joseph 
and  Potiphar's  wife,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  Jonah,  and  Daniel 
in  the  lions'  den,  but  I  never,  at  that  time,  doubted  Santa 
Claus.  It  would  have  been  ungrateful  and  unnatural  to  have 
questioned  a  divinity  that  came  with  such  material  evidences 
of  his  existence.  Santa  Claus  was  the  only  good  divinity ' 
that  ever  came  to  boys  of  my  age.  All  the  god  I  was  ever 
taught  to  know,  and  in  childhood  was  taught  to  revere, 
was  a  grim  and  ghastly  demon,  whose  whole  occupation 
through  an  eternal  past  had  been,  and  whose  whole  active 
labor  in  the  present  was  to  lie  in  wait  for,  to  outwit  and  cap- 
ture, to  judge  and  condemn  to  hell  just  such  little  boys  as 
everybody  but  my  good  aunty  described  me  to  be. 


Christmas  day  was  not  held  in  very  especial  esteem  in 
those  times  and  in  that  part  of  the  country.  We  had 
no  Catholics  there  in  those  days,  and  an  Episcopalian 
was  a  rara  avis.  There  was  at  Utica  a  small  congrega- 
tion of  Church  of  England  folk,  whom  we  regarded  as  aris- 
tocrats, and  next  in  rank  in  ecclesiastical  abomination  to  the 
church  that  in  our  Presbyterian  teaching  was  described  as 
the  bad  woman  of  Babylon.  In  our  village  we  had  only 
one  negro  boy,  Guy  Griffin,  who  came  to  school  in  the  win- 
ter, and  sat  nearest  the  stove,  as  a  concession  to  his  supposed 
inability  to  endure  the  cold.  Our  ideas  of  the  climatic  in- 
fluences that  surrounded  his  ancestral  birth-place  we  had 
learned  from  the  hymn  of  good  old  Father  Heber— "Where 
Afric's  sunny  fountains  roll  down  the  golden  sands." 
Christmas  was  a  day  of  which  my  orthodox  views,  of  its  be- 
ing half  pagan  and  idolatrous,  and  half  Christian,  were  mod- 
ified by  its  being  an  occasion  for  gifts  and  an  opportunity 
for  plum-pudding.  Against  everything  English,  except 
plum-pudding,  it  was  in  those  days  the  fashion  to  hold  a  sort 
social,  political,,  and  ecclesiastical  prejudice.  The  Puritan 
stomach  was  never  as  unreasonable  as  the  Puritan  brain. 
The  great  holidays  were  (he  Fourth  of  July,  Tim 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


New  Year's  Day,  and  "  general-training  day.::  Chinese  fire- 
crackers and  an  anvil  are  of  my  earliest  patriotic  recol- 
lections. Thanksgiving  was  ever  memorable  for  its  feast. 
It  is  true  we  had  to  sit  through  a  Thanksgiving  sermon 
down  to  seventeenthly,  and  through  prayers,  and  Bible- 
readings,  and  hymns,  and  grace,  and  final  benediction  ;  but 
all  this  awful  and  dreary  business  was  tempered  to  our  car- 
nal stomachs  by  the  consoling  reflection  that  our  hired-girl 
was  sweating  over  turkeys,  boiled  and  roast  ;  was  making  a 
great  chicken-pie ;  was  putting  a  Sicily  lemon  into  the 
mouth  of  a  roast  pig  ;  was  marshaling  her  pies  of  pumpkin, 
mince,  and  apple  ;  and  that,  awaiting  our  deliverance  from 
the  preacher,  there  would  come  the  dinner.  Not  a  dinner 
of  courses  by  menu;  not  so  many  changes  of  plates,  nor 
such  a  display  of  crockery  and  silver  ornaments  ;  no  butler 
behind  the  chair  in  solemn  garb  of  black  and  clerical  neck- 
tie of  white  ;  no  Roman  punch  before  the  roast  ;  no  wines 
at  all ;  no  finger-glasses  and  fruit-napkins  ;  but  a  profusion 
of  the  best-cooked  victuals,  piled  in  abundance  upon  the  table. 
to  be  consumed  by  healthy  women,  and  greedy  boys,  and 
hearty  men,  to  whom  gout  and  dyspepsia  had  not  yet  come. 
New  Year's  day  we  got  from  the  Dutch,  and  as  it 
had  no  taint  of  church  traditions,  it  was  accepted 
as  Protestantly  orthodox.  "  General-training,"  the  cir- 
cus, and  traveling  menageries  afforded  us  rare  amuse- 
ment. For  a  time  our  bluest  strain  of  pious  people  under- 
took to  frown  upon  the  circus  ;  but  the  canvas  tent  was 
more  attractive  to  us  boys  than  the  tents  of  godliness.  My 
wicked  old  nurse  gave  me  the  first  shilling,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  run  away  to  my  first  circus.  At  the  next,  I  stole 
under  the  tent,  and  enjoyed  a  double  pleasure  because  I  had 
crept  in.  After  that  the  superstition  gave  way,  and  the 
clown,  in  his  motley  garb,  triumphed  over  the  preacher.  It 
was  one  of  the  advancing  steps  of  civilization.  I  can  appre- 
ciate the  deep  humiliation  and  profound  mortification  of 
that  San  Francisco  boy,  who,  having  dodged  through 
alleys  and  climbed  back  fences,  crawled  up  to  and  under 
the  canvas  of  the  great  revival  pavilion,  to  find  himself  in  an 
evening  prayer  meeting,  through  the  open  flap  of  which  he 
might  have  entered  without  money  and  without  price 


A  "  general-training  "  was  a  rare  occurrence.  It  was  held 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  our  village.  I  have  seen  some 
of  the  world's  grand  military  events.  I  saw  the  armies  of 
the  rebellion  in  the  death-grip  of  many  a  hard  struggle.  I 
saw  Trochu's  grand  parade  in  Paris,  where  three  hundred 
thousand  men  in  uniform  and  arms  marched  to  the  music  of 
the  national  anthem  of  France.  I  saw  the  triumphant  entry 
of  the  Germans  down  the  Champs-Elysees  to  the  heart  of  the 
French  capital,  and  saw  her  soldiers  build  their  camp-fires 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  I  saw  a 
splendid  parade  of  forty  battalions  in  Madrid,  the  entiy  of 
the  German  army  Unter  den  Linden,  the  bloody  battles  of 
the  Commune,  when  in  one  week  in  the  streets  of  Paris  forty 
thousand  lives  were  lost.  ■But  I  never  saw  any  military  ex- 
hibition that  so  impressed  me  as  did  the  Oneida  militia 
when  they  paraded  on  the  green  at  Clinton.  I  have  seen 
Grant  listening  calmly  to  the  roar  of  artillery  along  five 
miles  of  battle  line.  I  have  seen  the  gallant  Hancock  black 
and  grim  in  the  heat  of  conflict.  I  have  seen  Von 
Moltke  and  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  the  Crown  Prince, 
and  all  the  heroes  of  the  German  war,  at  the  Hotel  des 
Reservoirs,  in  Versailles,  where  I  had  bribed  a  waiter  to  give 
me  a  side-table.  I  have  seen  Von  der  Tann,  and  his  brave 
Bavarian  corps,  and  the  gallant  Bourbaki,  of  Algerian  fame, 
with  his  peasant  soldier-boys  of  the  Loire,  in  the  hell  and 
carnival  of  bloody  conflict.  But  never  in  all  my  life  do  I 
remember  having  seen  anybody  that  equaled  Colonel  Bix- 
ley,  of  Leroy,  when,  in  the  splendor  of  his  military  trappings, 
he  reviewed  on  horseback  the  militia  of  Genesee.  Those 
were  primitive  days  of  which  I  am  writing,  and  money  was 
not  abundant.  I  recall  my  first  general-training  day.  I  had 
done  up  the  chores,  had  my  breakfast,  and  walked  three 
miles  to  the  parade-ground.  I  had  seven  cents,  and  seven 
cents  was  more  money  than  I  had  ever  expended  on  one 
day's  pleasure.  I  had  earned  and  saved  it  through  some 
months  of  toil.  Money  is  valued  by  the  man  or  boy  who 
earns  it  honestly  and  slowly.  When  I  arrived,  with  my  hand 
in  my  pocket,  clinking  my  treasure,  I  banked  it  with  a  big 
boy,  Roke  Phelps,  from  my  village.  He  had  a  stand.  I  de- 
posited my  money  with  him,  and  drew  it  from  time  to  time 
during  the  day.  Roke  was  a  cider  and  ginger-bread  mer- 
chant. I  can  not  recall  the  amount  of  sweet  cider,  and  mo- 
lasses, ginger-bread,  and  sugar  cookies,  and  cinnamon,  and 
molasses  candy,  and  other  good  things  that  seven  cents 
would  buy  in  those  times.  I  have  one  haunting  and  unpleas- 
ant remembrance.  With  my  banker  and  myself,  in  the  final 
account,  there  was  a  dispute  over  half  a  cent.  I  believe  to 
this  day  that  I  was  swindled  to  that  extent  in  the  book- 
keeping. I  have  lost  all  trace  of  Roderick  Phelps.  He  is 
probably  a  successful  man  ;  and  if  there  is  anybody  in 
America  by  the  name  of  Phelps  who  has  made  a  great  for- 
tune, met  with  great  success  in  life,  and  is  now  a  millionaire, 
I  will  venture  to  say  it  is  my  friend  Roke — unless  he  got 
into  State  prison  before  he  had  matured  to  years  of  full 
business  discretion. 


And  looking  back,  how  many  of  the  old  boys  and  ancient 
girls  have  dropped  their  robes  at  the  foot  of  the  golden  lad- 
der, and  gone  climbing  up — scattered,  and  forgotten.  Now 
and  then,  away  in  this  distant  land,  some  old  graybeard 
comes  tottering  in  to  remind  me  that  we  were  boys  together. 
Now  and  then  there  comes  a  note  in  trembling  handwriting 
to  inquire,  "Are  you  the  same  Olla-Podrida  I  used  to 
know?"  And  now  and  then  there  comes  the  old  village 
newspaper,  with  a  mark  to  indicate  another  gone.  And  by 
and  by,  when  the  Christmas  carols  are  sung,  and  the  yule 
log  is  lighted  in  that  northern  home,  around  which  other 
generations  shall  gather,  it  may  be  remembered  of  one  who 
lingered  longer,  and  fell  later  in  the  fight,  and  was  carried 
to  the  rear  :  "  My  father,"  or  "  my  mother  knew  him  ;  they 
were  children  together."  And  of  whom  can  much  more  be 
said?  Of  him  who  has  filled  the  brightest  page,  and  had 
a  career  we  call  glorious,  his  name,  and  that  he  lived,  are 
the  only  inscriptions  the  marble  shaft  will  carry,  and  the 
name  will  be  but  a  line  carved  on  stone.  Only  one  in  a 
million  will  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  and  with  it,  as  likely 
as  not,  some  lying  record  that  gives  it  infamous  notoriety. 
It  is  a  very  poetical  idea,  to  struggle,  and  worry,  and  fret 
through  this  little  hot  and  fumed  existence,  so  that  depart- 
ing we  may  leave  behind  us,  for  the  use  of  some  forlorn  and 
shipwrecked  brother  sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main,  a  foot- 
print or  two  in  the  sands  of  time.  Very  pretty  ;  only  if  that 
shipmate  never  takes  heart  until  the  wreck  leaves  him 
high  and  dry  on  the  shore,  where  he  can  trace  our  tracks, 
he  had  better  go  hang  himself  in  gratitude  for  having 
escaped  drowning.  My  advice,  my  solemn  admonition  is, 
make  the  best  of  it  while  it  lasts,  and  make  it  last  as  long  as 
you  can  ;  have  a  good  time,  and  make  yourself,  your  wife,  and 
children  happy.  Look  through  the  announcements  of  ad- 
vertisers in  this  Christmas  number  of  the  Argonaut,  ^nd 
buy  something — "gim-cracks"  and  "  kickshaws  "  for  the  wife. 
toys  and  nicknacks  for  the  children — and  you  will  make  the 
family  happy,  make  the  trader  happy,  and  he,  in  turn,  will 
give  his  wife  and  little  ones  a  Christmas  frolic.  So,  when  in 
a  little  time  your  footprints  are  wave-washed  from  the  sands 
of  time,  and  you  have  gone  out  on  the  ocean  of  eternity, 
whether  Bob  Ingersoll  or  Jonathan  Edwards  be  correct  in 
his  estimate  of  that  other  shore,  you  will  rejoice  in  the 
memory  of  joys  conferred,  when  you  had  the  opportunity  to 
read  the  Argonaut  and  make  Christmas  presents  to  the 
loved  ones  left  behind  you. 


During  the  rule  of  the  commonwealth  in  England,  Christ- 
mas was  with  difficulty  observed.  Not  content  with  forbid- 
ding the  celebration  of  the  ancient  holidays,  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment actually  ordered  Christmas  Day  to  be  observed  as  a 
day  of  fasting  and  humiliation.  It  came  about  in  this  way. 
Lords  and  Commons  ordained  that  the  last  Wednesday  in 
every  month  should  be  kept  as  a  fast  day.  In  1644  Christ- 
mas Day  happened  to  fall  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  Decem- 
ber, a  circumstance  of  which  the  Assembly  of  Divines. re- 
minded parliament,  so  that  the  day  might  be  kept  "as  it 
ought  to  be";  and  in  obedience  to  their  demand,  an  ordi- 
nance was  published  commanding  the  keeping  of  a  fast  on 
Christmas  Day.  To  prohibit  holiday  -  making  was  one  thing, 
to  enforce  the  prohibition  was  another.  In  1647,  as  Christ- 
mas-tide drew  near,  certain  London  shopkeepers,  who  had 
paid  dearly  in  previous  years  for  attempting  to  ignore  the 
festival,  procured  an  order  that  the  militia  of  London  and 
Westminster  should  prevent  such  "  inconveniences  "  happen- 
ing again.  While  Lord  Mayor  Warner  was  deep  in  militia 
business  at  the  Guildhall,  on  Christmas  morning,  word  was 
brought  that  the  Cornhill  conduit  had  been  dressed  with  ever- 
greens, and  holly,  ivy,  rosemary,  and  bays  set  up  on  the 
top  of  a  tall  building  in  the  middle  of  the  thoroughfare.  The 
city  marshal  and  his  man  were  at  once  dispatched  to  pull 
down  the  green  gauds,  but  that  worthy  pair  found  it  was  not 
to  be  done  so  easily.  The  marshal  himself  was  very  roughly 
handled,  while  his  man  had  to  run  for  his  life,  hotly  pursued 
by  the  prentice  lads  of  Leadenhall.  Escaping  them,  he  fled 
to  the  lord  mayor  to  tell  of  his  discomfiture  ;  whereupon  the 
scandalized  magistrate  mounted  his  horse,  and  with  the 
sheriff  and  a  party  of  halberdiers  rode  to  the  scene  of  the 
action.  As  soon  as  the  halberdiers  began  to  remove  the 
evergreens,  "the  boys  of  sixteen  parishes,  that  came  hither 
to  be  merry  with  their  lord  mayor,"  set  up  such  a  shout  that 
the  lord  mayor's  astonished  steed  took  fright,  and  coursed 
through  the  street  in  such  wild  fashion  as  to  upset  his  rider's 
dignity,  besides  putting  his  bones  in  jeopardy,  while  the  de- 
lighted mob  threw  up  their  caps  "  to  see  my  good  lord  mayor 
begin  the  Christmas  play."  Some  of  them  were  seized  by 
the  halberdiers,  and  sent  to  the  Compter  for  a  day;  but 
Warner  seems  to  have  been  defeated  in  his  attempt  to  pull 
down  the  obnoxious  branches,  for  we  are  told  that,  failing 
in  that  design,  he  fell  upon  another,  and  searched  the  city 
for  surreptitious  pies  and  porridge,  ransacking  pots,  robbing 
ovens,  and  stripping  spits,  to  the  great  edification  of  the 
righteous,  and  the  chastisement  of  the  wicked  —  his  own 
cook  included,  she  being  found  guilty  of  some  Babylonish 
baked  meats.  A  still  more  serious  hubbub  was  raised  at 
Canterbury,  when  the  crier  had  proclaimed  that  a  market 
would  be  held  on  Christmas  Day.  In  vain  the  mayor  and  his 
officers  tried  to  quell  the  riot ;  cne  man,  being  struck  with  a 
cudgel  by  the  mayor  himself,  knocked  his  worship  down, 
tearing  his  cloak  and  damaging  him  generally.  The  people 
then  moved  off  to  the  High  Street  and  started  a  couple  of 
foot-balls,  while  the  authorities  endeavored  to  take  their 
prisoners  to  jail ;  the  populace,  however,  followed  in  their 
wake,  broke  the  head  of  the  governor  of  the  prison,  rescued 
their  friends,  hunted  the  mayor  and  aldermen  into  their 
houses,  and  then  amused  themselves  by  smashing  the  win- 
dows of  every  one  whom  they  knew  to  be  opposed  to  Christ- 
mas keeping. 


A    BACHELOR'S    CHRISTMAS. 


"  I  hate  holidays,"  said  Bachelor  Bluff  to  me,  with  some 
little  irritation,  on  a  Christmas  a  few  years  ago.  "  I  am  a 
bachelor  ;  I  am  without  kin  ;  I  am  in  a  place  that  did  not 
know  me  at  birth.  And  so,  when  holidays  come  around, 
there  is  no  place  anywhere  for  me.  I  have  friends,  of 
course  ;  I  don't  think  I  have  been  a  very  sulky,  shut-in, 
reticent  fellow  ;  and  there  is  many  a  board  that  has  a  place 
for  me — but  not  at  Christmas  time.  At  Christmas,  the  din- 
ner is  a  family  gathering  ;  and  I've  no  family.  There  is 
such  a  gathering  of  kindred  on  this  occasion,  such  a  reunion 
of  family  folk,  that  there  is  no  place  for  a  friend,  even  if  the 
friend  be  liked. 

"  Don't  tell  me,"  he  cried,  stopping  the  word  that  was  on 
my  lips  ;  "  I  tell  you,  I  hate  holidays.  The  shops  look  merry, 
do  they,  with  their  bright  toys  and  their  green  branches  ? 
The  pantomime  is  crowded  with  merry  hearts,  is  it?  The 
circus  and  the  show  are  brimful  of  fun  and  laughter,  are 
they?  Well,  they  all  make  me  miserable.  I  haven't  any 
pretty-faced  girls  or  bright-eyed  boys  to  take  to  the  circus  or 
the  show,  and  all  the  nice  girls  and  fine  boys  of  my  acquaint- 
ance have  their  uncles  or  their  grand-dads  or  their  cousins 
to  take  them  to  those  places  ;  so,  if  I  go,  I  must  go  alone. 
But  I  don't  go.  The  fact  is,  I've  nothing  to  do  but  to  hate 
holidays.     But  will  you  dine  with  me  ?  " 

Of  course,  I  had  to  plead  engagement  with  my  own  family 
circle,  and  I  couldn't  quite  invite  Mr.  Bluff  home  that  day, 
when  cousin  Charles  and  his  wife,  and  sister  Susan  and  her 
daughter,  and  three  of  my  wife's  kin,  had  come  in  from  the 
country,  all  to  make  a  merry  Christmas  with  us.  I  felt 
sorry,  but  it  was  quite  impossible  ;  so  I  wished  Mr.  Bluff  a 
:'  merry  Christmas,"  and  hurried  homeward  through  the 
cold  and  nipping  air. 

I  did  not  meet  Bachelor  Bluff  again  until  a  week  after 
Christmas  of  the  next  year,  when  I  learned  some  strange 
particulars  of  what  occurred  to  him  after  our  parting  on  the 
occasion  just  described.  I  will  let  Bachelor  Bluff  tell  his  ad- 
ventures for  himself : 

"  I  went  to  church,'1  said  he,  "and  was  as  sad  there  as 
everywhere  else.  Nobody  was  alone  but  me,  so  I  came 
away  hating  holidays  worse  than  ever.  Then  I  went  to  the 
play,  and  sat  down  in  a  box  all  alone  by  myself.  Everybody 
seemed  on  the  best  of  terms  with  everybody  else,  and  jokes 
and  banter  passed  from  one  to  another  with  the  most  good- 
natured  freedom.  Everybody  but  me  was  in  a  little  group 
of  friends.  I  was  the  only  person  in  the  whole  theatre  that 
was  alone,  and  I  hated  holidays  infinitely  worse  than  ever. 

"  By  five  o'clock  the  holiday  became  so  intolerable  that  I 
said  I'd  go  and  get  a  dinner.  The  best  dinner  the  town  could 
provide.  A  sumptuous  dinner.  A  sumptuous  dinner  for 
one.  A  dinner  with  many  courses,  with  wines  of  the  finest 
brands,  with  bright  lights,  with  a  cheerful  fire,  with  every 
condition  of  comfort — and  I'd  see  if  I  couldn't  for  once  ex- 
tract a  little  pleasure  out  of  a  holiday  ! 

"The  handsome  dining-room  at  the  club  looked  bright, 
but  it  was  empty.  Who  dines  at  the  club  on  Christmas  but 
lonely  bachelors?  There  was  a  flutter  of  surprise  when  I 
ordered  dinner,  and  the  few  attendants  were,  no  doubt,  glad 
of  something  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  hours. 

"  M1^  dinner  was  well  served.  The  spacious  room  looked 
lonely  ;  but  the  white,  snowy  cloths,  the  rich  window-hang- 
ings, the  warm  tints  of  the  walls,  the  sparkle  of  the  fire  in 
the  steel  grate,  gave  the  room  an  air  of  elegance  and  cheer- 
fulness ;  and  then  the  table  at  which  I  dined  was  close  to 
the  window,  and  through  the  partly  drawn  curtains  were 
visible  pictures  of  lonely,  cold  streets,  with  bright  lights  from 
many  a  window,  it  is  true,  but  there  was  a  storm,  and  snow 
began  whirling  through  the  street.  I  let  my  imagination 
paint  the  streets  as  cold  and  dreary  as  it  would,  just  to  ex- 
tract a  little  pleasure  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  brilliant 
room  of  which  I  was  apparently  sole  master. 

"  I  dined  well,  and  recalled  in  fancy  old,  youthful  Christ- 
mases,  and  pledged  mentally  many  an  old  friend,  and  my 
melancholy  was  mellowing  into  a  low,  sad  undertone,  when, 
just  as  I  was  raising  a  glass  of  wine  to  my  lips,  I  was  startled 
by  a  picture  at  the  window-pane.  It  was  a  pale,  wild,  hag- 
gard face,  in  a  great  cloud  of  black  hair,  pressed  against  the 
glass.  As  1  looked,  it  vanished.  I  finished  the  wine  and 
set  down  the  glass.  It  was,  of  course,  only  a  beggar-girl 
who  had  crept  up  to  the  window  and  stole  a  glance  at  the 
bright  scene  within  ;  but  still  the  pale  face  troubled  me  a 
little,  and  threw  a  fresh  shadow  on  my  heart.  I  filled  my 
glass  once  more  with  wine,  and  was  again  about  to  drink, 
when  the  face  reappeared  at  the  window.  It  was  so  white, 
so  thin,  with  eyes  so  large,  wild,  and  hungry-looking,  and 
the  black,  unkempt  hair,  into  which  the  snow  had  drifted, 
formed  so  strange  and  weird  a  frame  to  the  picture,  that  I 
was  fairly  startled.  Replacing,  untasted,  the  liquor  on  the 
table,  I  rose  and  went  close  to  the  pane.  The  face  had  van- 
ished, and  I  could  see  no  object  within  many  feet  of  the 
window.  The  storm  had  increased,  and  the  snow  was  driv- 
ing in  wild  gusts  through  the  streets,  which  were  empty, 
save  here  and  there  a  hurrying  wayfarer. 

"At  last,  in  no  very  amiable  mood,  I  got  up,  put  on  my 
wrappers,  and  went  out ;  and  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  run 
against  a  small  figure  crouching  in  the  doorway.  A  face 
looked  up  quickly  at  the  rough  encounter,  and  I  saw  the  pale 
features  of  the  window-pane.  Well,  it  was  very  absurd,  but  I 
did  believe  the  girl's  story — the  old  story,  you  know,  of 
privation,  and  suffering,  and  all  that — and  just  thought  I'd 
go  home  with  the  brat  and  see  if  what  she  said  was  all  true. 
And  then  I  remembered  that  all  the  shops  were  closed,  and 
not  a  purchase  could  be  made.  I  went  back,  and  persuaded 
the  steward  to  put  up  for  me  a  hamper  of  provisions,  which 
the  half-wild  little  youngster  helped  me  carry  through  the 
snow,  dancing  with  delight  all  the  way.  A  widow  with  chil- 
dren in  great  need,  that  was  what  I  found  ;  and  they  had  a 
feast  that  night,  and  a  little  money  to  buy  them  a  loaf  and  a 
garment  or  two  the  next  day  ;  and  they  were  all  so  bright, 
and  so  merry,  and  so  thankful,  and  so  good,  that,  when  I  got 
home  that  night,  I  was  mightily  amazed  that,  instead  of 
going  to  bed  sour  at  holidays,  I  was  in  a  state  of  great  con- 
tentment in  regard  to  holidays.  In  fact,  I  was  really  merry. 
I  whistled.  I  sang.  I  do  believe  I  cut  a  caper.  The  poor 
wretches  I  had  left  had  been  so  merry  over  their  unlooked- 
for  Christmas  banquet  that  their  spirits  infected  mine." — 0. 
B.  Bunce  in  Bachelor  Bhtff'. 


TH  E       ARGONAUT. 


GEMS  AND  JEWELS 

They  Blaze  on   Prince  and 

Priest,  Idol  and 

Altar. 

Famous  Goldsmiths  of  the  Olden 
Time. 

BENVENUTO    CELLINI  AND  HIS 
WONDERFUL  WORK. 

A    MAGNIFICENT     JEWEL     NOW 
BEING    MADE    HERE. 

The  Pantheon  Dome— A  Golden 
Goddess. 


What  was  Golconda  ?— The  Great  Diamonds  of 

the   World— The  Orloff—  Blue,  Red,  Yellow, 

and  Black  Diamonds— Eubies,  Sapphires, 

Emeralds,    Topazes,  Opals,   etc.— An 

Interesting   Chapter   on   Jewels, 

Gems,     and    Jewelers. 

If  there  is  one  trade  more  than  another  that  appeals 
to  the  generous  givers  of  Christmas  week  it  is  that  of 
the  jeweler.  We  believe  there  has  been  no  age  of  the 
world,  no  race  that  ever  lived  upon  it,  no 
class,  no  sect,  no  color,  no  condition  that  did  not, 
and  does  not,  and  will  not  always,  delight  in  precious 
stones  set  in  gold  and  silver  to  be  worn  as  personal 
ornaments.  Whenever  we  see  a  picture  or  symbol 
from  Assyrian  monument  or  Egyptian  tomb  where 
the  human  figure  is  represented,  there  we  are  sure  to 
observe  the  evidence  of  personal  ornamentation. 
Whenever  there  is  opened  from  monument  or  secret 
burial  place  a  new-found  sarcophagus,  and  the  mum- 
mified form  is  unwrapped  from  its  cerements,  there 
are  sure  to  be  found  the  ornaments  that  decked  the 
living  form,  and  whether  of  king,  or  maiden,  or 
royal  prince,  or  priest  of  some  ancient  and  mystic 
rite,  there,  mingling  with  all  that  is  mortal,  lies  the 
sparkling  jem  or  curiously  inwrought  ornament  of 
stone  or  shell  or  metal.  There  is  no  crown  so  ancient, 
no  sceptre  of  dynasty  so  old,  that  in  it  does  not 
sparkle  some  precious  jewel.  On  the  finger  of  God's 
representative  on  earth  there  blazes  the  Papal  dia- 
mond, and  any  one  of  a  hundred  millions  of  wor- 
shipers will  kneel  to  kiss  the  precious  stone.  The 
oldest  idols  of  India,  that  carry  us  far  beyond  the 
historic  time,  back  to  the  period  of  traditions  that 
are  older  than  the  story  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  had 
for  their  eyes,  and  as  ornaments  for  their  fantastic 
.  forms,  j  ems 'of  rarest  value  and  beauty.  Jewels  are 
the  treasures  of  kings,  are  the  reserved  and  hidden 
funds  of  persecuted  races,  are  the  gifts  that  secure 
political  protection  from  the  strong  to  the  weak, 
jewels  are  the  gifts  that  cement  the  love  of  friends. 
All  pledges  of  fidelity  at  the  marriage  altar  indicate 
the  welcome  birth  of  love's  brightest  pledges.  The 
altars  of  the  living  God,  in  all  the  more  pretentious  of 
His  temples,  are  adorned  with  jewels.  The  temples  of 
India,  the  Basilica  of  Rome,  the  altars  of  the  sun  in 
Persia,  altars  to  unknown  gods,  altars  where  heathen 
congregate  and  Christians  worship,  sparkle  with 
precious  stones.  Vestments  of  the  mother  of  God, 
in  all  churches  where  Mary  is  worshiped,  are  adorned 
with  jewels.  The  Christmas  week  is  the  period  for  the 
display,  and  purchase,  and  giving  of  rich  jewelry.  The 
manufacturing  of  jewelry  has  become  in  these  days  an 
art.  Certain  artists  in  this  branch  have  attained  a 
reputation  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  best  and  oldest 
masters  of  the  canvas.  In  Venice,  Rome,  and  Naples 
this  art  was,  in  the  earlier  times,  carried  to  the  greatest 
perfection.  Some  of  the  works  of  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
that  have  come  down  to  the  present  day,  display  carv- 
ings in  silver  and  gold  that  rank  them  with  the  works 
of  the  most  famous  of  the  sculptors  and  painters  of 
the  age  in  which  he  worked.  Paris,  London,  and 
Vienna  later  took  precedence  in  the  jeweler's  art,  but 
it  is  now  confessed  that  in  many  branches  of  the 
goldsmith's  trade  America  leads  the  world.  The  best 
workers  are  naturally  attracted  to  those  countries 
where  the  trade  is  best  encouraged.  So,  while  New 
York  has  been  vicing  with  Europein  this  direction,  San 
Francisco  has  been  holding  its  own  in  manufacturing 
jewelry  of  unique  design  and  exquisite  workman- 
ship. It  may  surprise  our  readers,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less true,  that  there  is  now  in  process  of  manufac- 
ture in  San  Francisco  one  of  the  most  costly  and 
beautiful  jewels  that  the  world  has  ever  produced, 
one  that  in  point  of  elegance  of  design,  elaborateness, 
costliness,  display  of  artistic  genius,  and  amount  of 
labor  required  for  its  production,  will  exceed  any- 
thing that  ancient  or  modern  art  has  attempted.  It 
is  a  casket  made  of  jewels,  precious  stones,  and  solid 
bullion,  to  represent  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  at  Paris, 


formed  in  three  distinct  galleries,  each  separate  part 
being  perfect  in  inself,  united  together,  and  composing 
a  wonderful  specimen  of  art.  The  lower  gallery  has 
a  base  and  top  gallery,  made  of  pure,  solid  gold, 
seven  inches  square.  The  cornice  is  supported  by 
twenty  Corinthian  columns  of  solid  gold  quartz,  the 
base  and  caps  of  solid  Etruscan  gold,  exquisitely  carved 
in  elegant  devices.  The  outside  wall  of  this  golden 
gallery  is  covered  by  eight  golden  panels,  and  deftly 
inlaid  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  pieces  of  most 
exquisitely  polished  gold  quartz.  The  dome  of  this 
jeweled  temple  is  covered  with  gold,  and  inlaid  with 
raie  quartz  specimens,  containing  eighty  pieces.  The 
second  gallery  is  entirely  round,  with  gold  base  and 
cornice,  inlaid  with  quartz,  forming  a  most  unique 
design.  This  cornice  is  again  supported  by  eight 
columns  of  highly  polished  and  variegated  quartz, 
with  caps  and  base  of  Etruscan  gold  ;  the  outer  wall 
of  gold,  inlaid  with  panels,  exhibiting  the  rarest 
specimens  of  richly  colored  quartz  that  could  be  pro- 
cured. The  upper  gallery  differs  from  the  lower  ones 
in  that  its  outer  work  shows  eight  arches,  supported 
by  eight  columns  of  gold,  inlaid  with  stone  mo- 
saics of  rare  and  exceptional  beauty.  Above  these 
arches,  and  resting  upon  them,  is  also  a  cornice  of 
gold  and  quartz ;  the  wall  of  this  gallery  is  round,  and 
is  covered  by  eight  panels,  containing  forty  pieces  of 
highly  colored  polished  quartz.  The  roof  of  this 
splendid  miniature  temple  is  covered  with  quartz 
tiles,  done  in  mosaics  with  reference  to  the  harmonious 
blending  of  their  different  colors,  and  it  alone  con- 
tains one  hundred  and  twenty  pieces.  Upon  the 
apex  of  this  dome  is  placed  a  round  ball  of  quartz, 
most  perfect  in  form,  most  exquisite  in  finish,  and  in 
itself  a  rare  and  most  beautiful  specimen  of  our  Cali- 
fornia quartz.  On  the  top  of  this  ball,  crowning  the 
entire  structure,  and  giving  a  life-like  completeness 
to  the  whole  most  unique  design,  is  a  figure  of  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty,  carved  from  solid  gold.  This 
figure  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  one  that  crowns  the 
famous  Column  of  July,  now  occupying  the  site  of 
the  Bastile  of  France,  and  is  in  itself  a  triumph  of  the 
sculptor's  art.  This  entire  structure,  composed  of 
gold  and  gold-quartz,  stands  upon  a  pedestal  of  solid 
silver,  ten  inches  square  and  four  inches  in  thickness. 
This  work  has  now  been  in  the  hands  of  the  jewelers 
and  lapidaries  nearly  two  years,  and  is  well  on  its 
way  to  completion.  It  will,  when  finished,  be  the 
most  ingenious,  elegant,  and  costly  work  of  the  jew- 
eler's art  that  has  ever  been  produced  in  Amer- 
ica, and  we  believe  in  the  world.  There  is  no 
royal  treasury,  art -gallery,  or  collection  of  rare 
jewels  in  the  world  that  can  present  a  more  elaborate 
and  exquisite  piece  of  workmanship  than  the  one 
now  almost  completed  in  the  working  rooms  of  one 
of  our  San  Francisco  jewelers.  When  displayed  it 
will  not  only  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  the  gen- 
tleman who  designed  it,  and  who  has  caused  it  to  be 
produced  under  his  own  direct  control,  but  it  will  be 
an  honor  to  California.  It  will  emblemize  the  wealth 
of  our  mines,  the  skill  of  our  mechanics,  and  the  en- 
terprise of  its  author.  It  will  be  a  credit  to  our  State, 
and  to  whoever  shall  possess  it  We  may  all  of 
us  who  are  Californians,  feel  proud  of  it  as  a  pro- 
duction of  our  State. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  purchase  of 
diamonds,  it  may  be  well  to  hint  that  the  sooner  they 
lay  in  their  stock  of  solitaires  and  blazing  ear-drops 
for  old  age,  the  better.  The  diamond  market  looks 
a  little  as  though  it  was  going  to  be  hard  put  to  it  for 
supplying  the  demand.  In  France  and  England  it 
is  the  duly  of  the  government  to  guard  its  buyers 
from  any  fraudulent  misrepresentations  concerning 
the  genuineness  of  jewels,  or  the  purity  of  the  gold 
used  in  manufacturing  jewelry.  Over  every  estab- 
lishment in  Paris,  where  precious  stones  are  simulated, 
there  is  the  sign  "  Imitation,"  and  it  is  a  penal  of- 
fense for  any  dealer  to  sell  a  false  for  a  real  stone. 
In  America  a  different  rule  prevails.  Here  the 
caveat  emptor  applies,  and  every  one  must  look  out 
for  himself  ;  hence,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that 
any  one  purchasing  jewelry  should  only  go  to  the 
merchant  whose  personal  character  and  honorable 
standing  in  the  trade  is  a  guarantee  of  the  character 
of  the  merchandise  he  sells.  This  is  peculiarly  true 
in  buying  anything  like  precious  stones,  which  are  so 
successfully  imitated,  and  which  defy  the  knowledge 
of  all  but  experts  or  scientists,  and  sometimes  them, 
unless  the  gems  are  submitted  to  material  tests. 

The  diamond  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  pre- 
cious stones.  It  has  the  most  ancient  history,  and  as 
far  back  as  we  are  informed  the  diamond  cuts  an  im- 
portant figure  in  the  treasures  of  kings  and  in  the  per- 
sonal adornment  of  the  most  wealthy  of  early  times. 

The  true  value  of  the  diamond  for  a  personal 
ornament  was  not  fully  developed  till  the  thirteenth 
century,  for  then  its  full  beauty  was  first  realized  by 
discovering  a  mode  of  cutting  and  polishing  it.  Up 
to  the  time  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  ruby  and  the  emerald  out- 
ranked it  in  value. 

It  was  originally  supposed  that  the  diamond  was 
so  hard  that  it  could  not  be  affected  either  by  fire  or 
the  blow  of  a  hammer.  This  is  not  true.  Dia- 
monds are  not  indestructible  by  heat,  and  are  frac- 
tured by  a  hammer.  India 'was  for  a  long  time  the 
only  source  of  diamonds,  and  every  one  is  familiar, 
or  think  they  are,  with  the  famous  mines  of  Golconda. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  there  are  no  mines  at  Gol- 
conda, and  there  is  no  Golconda  mine.    Golconda  is 


the  name  of  a  fortress  in  India,  where  diamonds  were 
collected. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  at  the  beginning 
of  this  most  of  the  diamonds  came  from  Brazil. 
They  were  used  by  the  negroes  of  South  America  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  as  counters  in  playing 
cards. 

Diamonds  are  found  usually  in  an  alluvial  or  grav- 
elly deposit,  and  oftentimes  in  gravel  and  clay  beds, 
mixed  with  quartz  and  gold. 

Diamonds  have  more  recently  been  found  at  the 
Cape  in  South  Africa.  Also  near  Acapulco,  and  in 
Georgia,  and  North  Carolina.  The  "  Encyclopaedia 
Americana  "  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  dia- 
monds have  been  found  in  California  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  diamond  fraud,  which  occurred  about 
the  time  the  article  was  being  compiled,  gave  rise  to 
the  statement.  Although  it  is  true  that  some  very 
small  pure  diamonds  have  been  found,  there  have 
been  none,  so  far,  of  important  size  or  value. 

The  diamond  fields  of  South  Africa  gave  a  very 
large  supply  for  some  years,  although  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  nearly  exhausted.  The  first  diamond 
from  South  Africa  was  obtained  in  1867.  A  Dutch 
farmer  bought  it  from  a  Boer,  whose  child  was  found 
playing  with  a  bright  stone.  It  sold  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition for  .£500. 

The  largest  diamond  is  the  "  Orloff,"  in  the  scep- 
tre of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  194K  carats,  in  the 
shape  of  half  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  said  at  one  time  to 
have  formed  the  eye  of  an  Indian  idol.  The  Em- 
press Catharine  paid  ^90,000  for  it.  The  "Pitt" 
diamond  comes  next.  It  came  from  Madras,  and  was 
once  bought  by  Louis  XV.  for  ^130,000.  It  was 
once  worn  in  the  hilt  of  the  sword  of  Napoleon  I.  It 
weighs  136^  carats.  The  third  is  the  "  Florentine" 
or  "  Grand  Duke,"  which  once  belonged  to  Charles 
the  Bold,  then  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and 
now  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  ;  weight,  139 '<£  ca- 
rats. 

The  "  Koh-i-noor  "  is  a  famous  diamond,  belonging 
to  the  crown  of  England.  Its  history  is  legendary, 
having  been  worn  five  thousand  years  before  the 
founding  of  the  Mogul  dynasty,  Nadir  Shah,  the 
Persian  invader  of  India,  capturing  it  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  now  belongs  to  England,  as 
part  of  its  spoils  from  the  Punjaub,  when  annexed  to 
British  India.  Its  weight  was  originally  nearly  eight 
hundred  carats  ;  by  cutting  it  has  been  reduced 
to  one  hundred  and  six  carats.  The  "Sancy," 
fifty-three  and  a  half  carats,  now  belongs  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  ' '  Shah, "  eighty-six  carats  ;  the  ' '  Polar 
Star, "  forty  carats  ;  one  red  diamond,  ten  carats  ;  value, 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  are  among  the  crown- 
jewels  of  Russia.  The  "  Hope  "  diamond  is  blue  ; 
weight  forty-four  and  a  fourth  carats  ;  value,  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  There  are  yellow  dia- 
monds of  great  value  at  Dresden,  and  there  are  occa- 
sionally black  diamonds,  highly  esteemed  and  very 
valuable. 

Of  the  precious  stones,  next  in  value  to  the  diamond 
is  the  ruby.  The  best  rubies  are  found  in  Siam,  and 
rarely  exceed  ten  carats  in  weight.  A  ruby  of  one 
carat  of  the  finest  quality  is  worth  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  The  sapphire  is  of  a  rich,  blue  color  ;  it 
is  more  abundant  and  found  in  larger  sizes  than  the 
ruby.  A  sapphire  of  one  carat  is  worth  one  hundred 
dollars.  The  emerald  is  a  rich,  green  stone,  and,  if 
without  a  flaw,  which  is  exceedingly  rare,  will  rank 
next  to  the  diamond  in  value.  The  finest  emeralds 
are  found  in  New  Grenada.  The  topaz,  yellow  ;  the 
beryl,  blue  ;  the  garnet,  red ;  the  amethyst,  onyx, 
cornelian,  jasper,  agate,  blood-stone,  turquoise,  lapis- 
lazuli  are  all  among  the  cheaper  stones,  but  of 
exceeding  beauty,  and,  when  artistically  set,  are  be- 
coming ornaments.  The  opal  is  more  precious,  but 
will  deteriorate  unless  carefully  handled.  It  comes 
from  Hungary  and  Mexico.  A  fine,  rich  opal,  with 
its  changing  fire,  possesses  a  strange  beauty,  which 
defies  imitation,  and  is  the  only  gem  that  can  not  be 
imitated. 

The  most  valuable  pearls  come  from  Ceylon  and 
Persia ;  and,  when  perfect,  and  round,  pure  white, 
translucent,  lustrous,  and  free  from  flaws,  are  among 
the  most  beautiful  and  valuable  of  gems.  By  many 
they  are  more  highly  prized  than  the  most  rare  and 
costly  stones.  Inferior  pearls  are  found  along  our 
tropical  coast.  Gems  of  all  kinds,  except  the 
opal,  can  be  almost  perfectly  imitated."  Its  trans- 
lucent, changing  light  defies  the  skill  of  the  imitator, 
and  it  stands  alone  among  the  precious  stones,  defy- 
ing the  genius  of  the  scientist  or  the  art  of  the  lapi- 
dary to  counterfeit  it. 

We  recall  the  old-fashioned  gold  beads  of  our 
mothers  and  our  grandmothers  as  among  the  first 
of  American  jewelry.  While  our  Puritan  ancestors 
endeavored  to  discourage  the  use  of  personal  orna- 
mentation, not  all  the  severity  of  church  discipline, 
the  rigid  orthodoxy  of  a  horrible  religion,  nor  the  en- 
forcement of  the  blue  laws,  could  eradicate  from  the 
hearts  of  our  American  girls  the  love  of  jewelry 
that  a  beneficent  God  had  planted  in  them.  At 
first  they  were  content  with  gold  beads.,  but  to  be 
an  acceptable  wedding  present  or  Christmas  gift  they 
must  have  been  pure  and  solid.  We  often  see  now 
these  relics  of  the  olden  time,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  more  of  these  old-time  jewels  were  not 
rescued  from  the  melting  pot.  , 

The  first  manufactory  of  jewelry  in  America  was 
at  Newark,  N.  ).,  by  one  Epaphras  Hinsdale,  who 
made  solid  work  from  pure  gold  sixteen  and  eighteen 
carats  fine.  The  Yankees  at  Providence.  R.  I.,  soon 
followed  with  spurious  imitation  work — a  thin  outside 
of  gold  filled  with  a  solder  of  pewter  or  lead.  The 
first  real  impulse  which  the  jewelry  trade  of  America 
received  was  from  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California. 
We  remember,  and  not  with  the  profoundest  satis- 
faction, the  early  California  miner's  love  of  jewelry. 
He  would  buy  gold  rings  and  watches  as  the  China- 
man bought  boots — for  their  size.  He  would  bedeck 
the  bosom  of  his  boiled  shirt  with  a  tremendous 
diamond  cross,  and  on  his  bronzed  fingers  would 
sparkle  a  diamond  of  purest  water.  At  '  this 
time    Colonel     Andrews     was     selling     diamonds 


and  jewelry  at  Sacramento.  If  the  lucky  man 
escaped  him  and  reached  San  Francisco,  he  was  sure 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  John  W.  Tucker,  and  no 
successful  miner  or  miner's  wife  in  early  times 
allowed  himself  or  herself  to  breakfast  at  the  St. 
Francis  or  the  Oriental  Hotel  unless  they  could  dis- 
play upon  their  bosoms,  and  in  their  ears,  and  on 
their  fingers  the  evidence  of  their  luck  in  ravine, 
gulch,  or  canon.  America  has  not,  until  recently, 
originated  any  design  in  jewelry.  We  do  not  refer  to 
the  Aztec  or  Toltec  age,  specimens  of  whose  work 
have  of  late  years  been  discovered  in  the  graves  of  the 
Chiriqui  Indians  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  in 
those  of  theMoquis.  We  have  been  content  to  take 
our  watches  from  Geneva  and  our  diamonds  from  Paris. 
America  has  now,  however,  set  up  for  herself  in  the 
jewelry  line,  and  already  in  many  departments  of 
that  industry  leads  the  world.  Jewelry  is  now  being 
produced  in  America  to  the  extent  of  $25,000,000  an- 
nually. The  growing  wealth  and  increasing  pros- 
perity of  our  people  is  giving  an  increased 
demand  for  expensive  and  costly  jewelry.  Cali- 
fornia is  taking  the  lead  in  this  industry,  and 
already  her  manufacturing  jewelers  are  sending  their 
work  abroad  in  the  world.  _  There  is  no  stone  that 
has  afforded  the  jeweler  and  the  lapidary  a  wider 
field  of  art  enterprise  than  our  gold-bearing  quartz. 
Of  great  intrinsic  value,  capable  of  admirable  polish, 
embracing  the  richest  variety  of  colors.it  affords  a 
broad  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  jeweler's  art,  and 
for  a  display  of  the  lapidary's  genius.  This  field  has 
been  seized  upon  by  Colonel  Andrews.  It  is  he  who 
is  manufacturing  the  superb  jewel  to  which  we  have 
referred  as  now  in  process  of  construction.  Colonel 
Andrews  is  as  old  in  the  jewelry  trade  as  California 
is  old  in  the  sisterhood  of  States.  He  brings  to  his 
business  a  taste  and  skill  that  is  exceeded  by  no 
jeweler  that  lives.  He  brings  to  it  an  experience  and 
an  enterprise  that  no  one  can  rival.  Success  has 
given  him  a  splendid  trade.  He  has  acquired  a  repu- 
tation for  honorable  dealing  that  nobody  ques- 
tions, and  that  has  outlived  the  criticism  of 
rural  dealers.  His  success  in  business  has  given  him 
the  command  of  unlimited  capital.  He  asks  no 
credit.  He  buys  for  coin.  He  owes  no  dollar  that 
he  cannot  pay.  He  prides  himself  that  he  has  the 
unquestioned  confidence  of  every  man  or  woman 
who  has  ever  dealt  with  him.  And  this  year,  at  his 
Diamond  Palace,  No.  221  Montgomery  Street,  itself 
the  most  unique  and  beautiful  jewelry  store  in  the 
world,  he  displays  a  class  and  quality  of  goods  that 
are  actually  unrivaled.  Anticipating  the  rise  in  dia- 
mond values,  he  has  laid  in  a  stock  of  immense 
value.  He  proposes,  during  these  Christmas  holidays, 
to  lead  the  trade  and  to  undersell  his  neighbors  by  the 
vastness,  and  variety,  and  quality,  and  cheapness 
of  his  goods.  He  holds  himself  in  readiness  also  to 
furnish  anything  in  his  line  by  orders  from  the  coun- 
try, pledging  himself  to  forward  any  goods  that  may 
be  ordered  from  hiin,  and  if  not  satisfactory  to  ex- 
change them,  or  refund  the  money  if  the  goods  are 
returned  uninjured.  Everybody  is  welcome  at  the 
Diamond  Palace  as  visitors  ;  they  may  walk  through 
it  at  their  leisure  and  for  their  pleasure  only,  or  ex- 
amine goods  without  feeling  under  obligation  to  pur- 
chase. Gentlemen  and  ladies,  strangers  and  citizens, 
are  always  welcomed  by  Colonel  Andrews  at  the 
Diamond  Palace. 

The  following  notice  of  Colonel  Andrews,  his  busi- 
ness, and  the  Diamond  Palace,  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  Argonaut,  has  been  going  the  rounds 
of  the  press,  haying  been  published  in  the  Evening 
Bulletin,  Chronicle,  and  other  journals.  It  is  a  just 
and  truthful  statement,  and  does  not  represent  in 
other  than  exact  terms  the  facts  in  reference  to  his 
business  and  his  honorable  mode  of  doing  iL  It  is 
worth  a  visit  to  No.  221  Montgomery  Street  to  see 
his  magnificent  stock  of  diamonds — a  stock  which, 
for  value  and  beauty,  is  not  equaled  by  any  of  the 
displays  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  Paris,  or  in  Regent 
Street,  London  : 

' '  The  article  written  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis,  so  prom- 
ising to  the  future  of  our  city  and  State,  will  do  us 
much  good.  Mr.  Tevis  stands  at  the  very  pivotal 
centre  of  our  business  system.  There  is  no  man  in 
this  State  whose  opinions  would  carry  with  them 
greater  weight,  or  would  do  more  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  our  people.  He  is  a  business  man — emphat- 
ically that  He  is  more ;  he  is  a  business  philos- 
opher. He  thinks.  When  he  declares  that  we  have 
passed  our  darkest  days,  and  points  out  the  good 
time  coming,  we  seem  to  see  the  dawn  of  a  new  and 
brighter  time.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  our  birds  of 
ill-omen  take  their  departure.  We  should  be  glad  if 
our  gloomy,  dyspeptic,  grumbling  prophets  of  evil 
would  cease  their  croaking.  There  is  one  man  on 
Montgomery  Street  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet. 
When  we  meet  him,  and  ask  how  business  is,  he  is 
cheery,  and  answers,  "Splendid!  Never  better. " 
His  place  of  business  is  thronged  with  buyers.  His 
cases  and  his  show-windows  are  crowded  with  rich 
goods  elegantly  displayed.  The  interior  of  his  store 
is  arranged  with  marvelous  taste.  He  is  always  at 
his  counter.  He  keeps  the  best  goods,  and  only  the 
best.  Everything  is  genuine.  Everything  is  sold  at 
fair,  just  prices.  It  is  his  motto  to  deal  honorably. 
He  has  a  large  patronage.  He  has  the  confidence  of 
the  public.  He  is  getting  rich.  He  attends  to  his 
own  business.  He  works  hard.  He  deals  in  pre- 
cious stones,  rare  jewels,  watches,  silverware.  His 
store  is  in  itself  a  measure  of  attraction.  It  is  lined 
with  mirrors.  It  is  lighted  by  electricity.  In  the 
evening  it  is  a  fairy  spectacle,  and  is  continually 
crowded  with  curious  people.  The  walls  are  frescoed 
with  beautiful  figures,  painted  in  oil.  These  figures 
are  curiously  adorned  with  real  gems,  diamonds,  ru- 
bies, emeralds,  pearls,  and  other  precious  stones. 
There  is  no  such  other  jewel-box  in  America  or  Eu- 
rope. It  is  an  Aladdin's  cave  of  wealth,  and  every- 
thing in  it  is  just  what  it  purports  to  be.  The  show- 
window  is  a  picture — a  realistic  picture  of  beautiful 
things.  Every  gentleman  and  lady  from  abroad, 
everybody  visiting  the  city  from  the  country,  every 
stranger,  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  this  jewelry  establish- 
ment, and  whether  they  desire  to  purchase  or  not  are 
welcomed — are  treated  with  polite  attention.  They 
are  sure  to  purchase  if  they  have  any  money.  They 
are  sure  to  call  again  and  purchase  when  they  get 
money.  This  man  never  looks  blue,  never  complains 
of  hard  times,  is  always  cheerful,  and  is  doing  a  pros- 
perous business.  Quick  sales,  small  profits,  nimble 
sixpences,  square  dealing,  good  temper,  polite  deport- 
ment, are  his  dependences  for  success.  The  boy  that 
wants  a  ten-dollar  silver  watch,  the  lady  that  would 
purchase  a  diamond  necklace,  the  buyer  of  a  silver 
dinner-set,  the  English  duke  or  the  country  farmer, 
receive  like  treatment — honorable  treatment.  Any 
article  not  turning  out  just  what  it  is  represented  to 
be,  can  be  returned  at  the  end  of  one  or  ten  years, 
and  the  guarantee  is  made  good.  Such  dealers  as 
this  always  prosper ;  with  this  kind  of  merchant 
there  are  no  hard  times." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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HERE   lives   in  famous  London  City  a 
genial  old  man  who,  these  forty  Christ- 
mas tides,  has  made  the  big  town  merry. 
f     What  magic  hath  he?  What  but  a  warm 
w^^i\^^*i^-'    humor  and  a  nimble  wit — for  what  but 
*^/Ts?*^x?      these  have  kept  the  world  a-laughing 
-*&  $3*5^^?^^    since  the  world  began  to  laugh  ?   Ever)' 
^    year — counting  forty  —  he  has  tricked 
out  the  little   ones'   old  friends   in   the 
newest  guises,  for  the  Christmas  play  is 
always  for  the  children.     Yet 
"  Men  are  only  boys  grown  tall  ; 
Hearts  don't  change  much,  after  all." 

And  they  do  say  an  Englishman  never 
outgrows  his  love  for  the  Christmas  pantomime.  You  will 
find  him,  fat  and  middle-aged,  in  the  very  same  seats  in  the 
stalls  where  his  little  legs  dangled  long  years  agone,  watch- 
ing the  gambols  of  Clown  and  Pantaloon,  Harlequin  and 
Columbine — that  perennial  four  of  the  English  playhouse — 
with  all  the  pleasure  cf  early  childhood,  and  only  a  long, 
delicate  bridge  of  Xmas  reminiscences  to  span  the  inter- 
vening years. 

We  have  no  Ciown  or  Columbine,  no  Harlequin  or  Panta- 
loon. They  crossed  the  water  once  or  twice,  but  only  to 
give  us  a  hasty  "  merry  Christmas,"  and  speed  away  again. 
The  pantomime  has  borne  transplanting  well,  and  thrives  in 
the  hardy  English  soil,  but  it  refuses  to  fasten  its  roots  and 
grow  in  new  America.  We  revel  instead,  at  Christmas  time, 
with  the  twin,  the  spectacle.  And  if  you  will  find  gray- 
beards  in  the  stalls  at  the  English  pantomime,  how  thickly 
may  you  not  see  them  sown  in  our  orchestras  when  the 
Christmas  spectacle  is  on.  Every  one  laughs  with  the  chil- 
dren when  the  familiar  little  people  from  tthe  story-books 
come  trooping  in— Red-Riding-Hood,  with  her  basket  on  her 
arm;  or  Cinderella,  in  brown  stuff,  in  her  corner  by  the 
ashes,  or  glittering  with  spangles  by  the  side  of  the  enchant- 
ing prince ;  or  Bluebeard,  scowling  over  the  unhappy  Fatima ; 
or  Robinson  Crusoe,  in  that  marvelous  island  costume  of 
white  goat-skin.  Indeed,  the  children  always  liked  Robin- 
son well  enough,  for  he  was  the  hero  of  adventure,  whatever 
guise  he  wore  ;  but  the  graybeards  never  took  quite  so 
kindly  to  him  till  some  daring  Crusoe  evolved  that  wonder- 
ful costume  of  white.  It  is  not  just  the  thing  to  prowl  about 
a  desert  island  with,  but  it  is  charming  behind  the  footlights, 
and  in  a  little  handful  of  years  it  has  become  traditional. 
When  pretty  Sue  Robinson  played  it  at  Maguire's  Opera 
House,  half  a  score  of  years  ago,  she  was  handicapped  with 
a  mountain  of  odious  gray  fur,  which  made  her  look  like  a 
Cossack  in  mid-winter,  and  the  island  man  was  not  the  pop- 
ular fellow  he  has  since  become.  And,  talking  of  Maguire's 
old  theatre,  was  it  not  one  of  the  Christmas  spectacles  which 
allowed  the  startling  fact  to  penetrate  some  dim  intellects 
that  the  graybeards  did  not  go  to  the  Christmas  play  only 
with  a  sentimental  idea  of  evoking  childhood's  sunny  memo- 
ries? For  a  winter  came  when  dear  old  Mother  Goose  was 
laid  on  the  shelf,  and  "The  Black  Crook,"  with  its  demons, 
and  its  fires,  and  its  glittering  Amazons,  illuminated  the 
bleak  nights  of  the  Christmas  weather. 

It  was  then  that  Rita  Sangalli  came  to  town,  and  the 
jeunesse  doree  bowed  down  before  the  magic  of  her  pointed 
toe.  Uanseuses  became  the  fashion,  and  they  have  never 
quite  gone  out.  There  was  a  solid  magnificence  about  the 
Sangalli  unusual  with  dancers,  and  an  odd  contortion  which 
she  flashed  on  them  one  night,  and  which  .can  scarcely  be 
called  a  step,  set  every  one  a-wondering,  and  the  crowds 
flocked  afresh  to  see  how  she  did  it.  It  was  only  when  a 
rival  came  upon  the  field  that  the  knowing  ones  began  talk- 
ing of  different  schools,  and  establishing  factions.  For  one 
night,  when  the  tarletan-clad  sylphs  who  posture  about  the 
stage  in  preparation  had  been  grouping  a  half  hour,  they 
parted  to  reveal  a  vision  of  ethereal  loveliness,  standing  with 
pointed  toe  upon  a  swiftly  whirling  tin  star.  The  whirling 
star  is  an  old  trick  now,  but  it  seemed  of  chiseled  silver  then, 
and  Bonfanti  the  very  lightest  puff  of  thistledown  that  ever 
floated  in  a  ballet.  They  called  her  "butterfly"  and  "fairy" 
then,  but  when  she  danced  the  Christmas-tide  out  at  the 
California,  a  very  few  years  after,  the  public  said,  too  plainly 
alas,  that  "  she  was  a  lean,  black,  scrawny  little  old  French 
woman."  But  by  that  time  Emily  Rigl,  dimpled,  curved, 
and  massive,  was  the  new  idol  of  the  hour,  albeit  Betty,  her 
plainer  sister,  was  the  more  artistic  danseuse.  There  was  a 
clashing  of  schools  even  yet,  but  at  the  California  they  cut 
the  Gordian  knot  for  a  Christmas  or  two  by  having  ex- 
ponents of  both  schools  to  tread  their  bewildering  steps  be- 
fore our  unknowing  eyes,  for  was  it  not  Rosa  who  was  the 
very  epitome  of  leanness,  yet  danced  like  a  very  fairy  ?  while 
the  muscular,  dark-eyed  Palladino  bounded  across  the  stage 
in  those  tremendous  tours  de  force  which  took  one's  breath 
away.  One  could  hear  her  snuffy  old  father  still  clapping 
vigorously  at  the  wings  long  after  the  applause  of  the  house 
had  died  away,  for  he  was  an  enthusiast  upon  the  subject  of 
"  my  baby's  art."  It  sounds  oddly  enough  to  hear  the  skill 
which  lies  in  a  pair  of  twinkling  heels  spoken  of  with  all 
fervor  as  a  sublime  art,  and  yet  it  must  have  been  art  pur  et 
simple  with  which  Bonfanti  danced  the  wicked  cancan  as  a 
pas  seu/j  purged  it  of  all  grossness,  and  idealized  it  till  there 
hung  about  it  not  a  breath  of  Mabille. 

Does  any  one  remember  the  dashing  Hungarian  danseuse 
who  came  when  "  Ahmed"  was  the  Christmas  spectacle  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House?  Augusta  Sohlk  had  a  Daly  repu- 
tation, and  came  widely  heralded.  But  when  she  bounded 
on  the  stage  in  pale  blue  with  white  fur,  and  carrying  a  tiny 
muff  to  suggest  inclement  weather,  there  was  a  thrill  of  dis- 
appointment. She  was  fat  and  passe"c,  and  the  lively  meas- 
ures of  the  Hungarian  polka  exhausted  the  poor  old 
lady  after  a  few  lively  pirouettes,  and  her  star  sank  almost 


before  it  had  risen.     The  lean,  dark  Duvallis  tools  th'*  palm 
from  her  very  hands. 

Where  do  they  go  to,  these  ever-smiling  dancers,  when 
the  season  is  over?  They  sink  out  of  sight,  and  are  never 
heard  of  more  till  the  Christmas  time  comes  again  ;  and 
even  so,  who  of  all  these  light  fantastic  trippers  is  ever  heard 
of  now  at  all?  A  little  word  came  once  across  the  wires 
that  Sangalli  was  the  star  of  the  ballet  at  the  French  opera, 
but  of  the  others  nothing.  Do  they  live  but  for  a  winter's 
day? 

It  is  one  of  the  charms  of  the  spectacle  that  it  gives 
the  widest  latitude  for  the  specialist.  There  is  more 
in  it  than  the  enchanted  grottoes,  or  the  bowers  of 
ferns,  or  the  lakes  of  lilies,  where  the  leaves  are  all  of 
silver,  the  blossoms  all  of  gold,  and  the  dew  all  of  spangles. 
It  was  in  the  Christmas  spectacle  that  we  first  knew  the  Ma- 
jiltons — those  loose-jointed,  grotesque  dancers,  who  have 
had  a  hundred  imitators  since,  but  none  quite  like  them- 
selves. The  comic  Vokes  family  had  given  us  a  little  taste 
of  this  wild,  unclassified  dancing  some  little  time  before, 
but  the  long-legged  Majiltons  took  the  wayward  fancy  of 
the  town  all  in  a  twinkling  ;  and  trim,  shapely  Marie  Majil- 
ton,  all  in  red — a  new  Mephisto — charmed  with  her  modest 
face,  and  startled  with  her  daring  gymnastics.  Their  fol- 
lowers and  imitators  came  to  be  known  generally  as  Majil- 
tons, but  there  were  never  any  who  approached  them,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  Girards.  You  will  find  the  lithest  of  these 
three  brothers,  with  his  wonderful  legs  abnormally  stretched, 
among  the  sketches  of  the  last  Drury  Lane  pantomime,  which 
gives  a  hint  as  to  where  some  of  the  Christmas  people  float. 

The  elastic,  gyrating  Majiltons  led  naturally  enough  to 
the  trapezists,  whose  home  had  always  heretofore  been  in 
the  canvas  tent.  The  flying  trapeze  is  always  a  singularly 
uncomfortable  looking  instrument  of  torture,  and  the  hardi- 
est would  watch  with  half-averted  eyes  a  clear-headed, 
strong-nerved  man  periling  life  and  limb  for  a  half  hour's 
diversion  of  the  multitude.  But  when  that  daring,  boneless 
young  imp,  "  Lottie,"  came,  she  was  so  wide-eyed  and  fear- 
less that  one  looked  and  forgot  to  remember  that  she  was  in 
danger.  She  was  as  quick  as  a  flash,  as  limp  as  a  jellyfish, 
as  strong  as  a  steel  wire.  She  was  a  better  artist,  too,  if 
one  may  so  debase  the  term,  than  the  tall,  splendid  young 
animal  who  afterward  used  to  ogle  the  gilded  youth  in  the 
orchestra,  even  from  the  dizzy  heights  of  the  trapeze.  Leona 
Dare — a  fine  characteristic  name,  if  you  will — came  fresh 
from  a  dazzling  career  among  the  sophomores  of  Yale,  and 
the  prestige  of  success  helped  her  to  more.  The  Christmas 
spectacle  went  well  with  them  that  year  at  the  California. 
The  orchestra  was  black  at  ten  o'clock,  and  the  loungers  in 
the  corridor  found  their  space  considerably  lessened  at  the 
same  hour.  It  was  one  of  those  odd  seasons  which  come 
now  and  then,  when  a  dancer,  a  circus-rider,  or  a  trapezist 
becomes  the  caprice  of  the  hour,  even  with  the  womankind. 
They  would  gather  in  groups  in  the  vestibule  of  her  hotel  to 
see  her  walk  down  to  the  dining-room,  with  her  long,  swinging 
stride.  She  was  not  fine,  but  she  was  handsome  to  look  at, 
what  with  the  magnificence  of  her  raiment,  the  glossy  Pom- 
padour roll  of  her  hair,  and  the  deep  dark  lines  beneath  her 
eyes,  a  bold  half  inch  wide,  and  laid  on  with  unstinting  hand. 
It  was  not  often  the  California  gave  itself  so  purely  to 
spectacle  as  this  season.  True,  there  was  a  long  glitter  there 
one  year  of  pink,  and  red,  and  silver,  a  meaningless  trifle 
which  they  called  "  Cherry  and  Fair  Star"  ;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  they  showed  forth  the  talents  of  their  people,  and  one 
beautiful  Christmas  we  had  "  The  Palace  of  Truth."  How 
the  town  laughed  over  its  quaint  wit,  and  went  to  see  it  again 
and  again  ;  but  Porter  was  the  knight  of  the  brush  in  those 
days,  and  "  The  Palace  of  Truth"  itself  was  a  glittering  thing  of 
beauty,  and  the  costumes  were  something  gorgeous  to  see, 
and  Rose  Evans  was  the  enchanting  princess  who  spoke 
the  truth,  even  under  the  spell  of  a  fairy's  wand,  and  John 
McCuIlough  was  the  Feramor  to  whom  she  said,  ever  and 
again,  in  her  sweet,  liquid  English  :  "  I  love  you,  Feramor — 
be  satisfied."  Fancy  John  McCuIlough  in  a  Christmas  play 
now  !  But  he  made  a  gallant  young  Feramor  in  those  days, 
and  wore  that  famous  dress  of  mauve  and  green  with  which 
he  afterward  made  an  innovation  in  "Othello,"  and  dressed 
the  Moorish  general  as  a  Venetian  gallant. 

Pretty  Rose  Evans  !  She  had  a  voice  of  molten  music, 
and  must  have  worn  the  first  of  all  the  bangs.  She  is  dead 
since ;  and  so  too  is  Owen  Marlowe,  that  wonderful  courtier 
in  "The  Palace  of  Truth,"  who  so  truly  breathed  the  spirit  of 
the  play. 

It  must  have  been  after  this  that  the  California  took  to 
burlesque  for  the  holiday  time.  Was  it  not  "Ixion"  which 
came  first,  "  Ixion  "  the  latest,  and  heartiest,  and  longest- 
lived  of  them  all  ?  For  was  it  not  a  delicious  thought  to 
burlesque  the  Olympian  gods  themselves  ?  Emelie  Melville 
was  Ixion  ;  and,  as  she  had  not  yet  become  a  prima  donna, 
she  sang  "  Silver  on  her  Heels,"  and  a  pretty  ballad  or  two 
to  the  delight  of  gods  and  dress-circle  alike.  And  lovely 
Marie  Gordon  was  Juno,  and  ill-fated  Minnie  Walton  was 
the  swift-winged  Mercury,  and  such  a  group  of  pretty  faces 
has  never  been  seen  upon  the  boards  at  one  time  since.  It 
was  another  Christmas  week  that  Aladdin  went  down  into  a 
cave  of  unexampled  splendor.  Merry,  sparkling  Maggie 
Moore  was  the  lively  Aladdin,  and  despite  an  unbecoming 
blue  cotton  costume  and  a  queue,  that  was  the  year  that 
she  and  Jimmy  Williamson  danced  themselves  into  love  and 
wedlock,  and  a  big.  big  horn  of  plenty.  But  the  old  theatre 
became  more  massive  in  its  style  as  the  years  rolled  on,  and 
took  at  last  to  Shakespearean  spectacle,  and  left  to  the  minor 
houses  the  oft-told  tales,  but  ever  welcome,  of  "  Cinderella," 
or  "The  Babes  in  the  Wood." 

It  was  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  that  they  gave  us  the 
pretty  German  story  of  "Snowflake,"  with  its  fairies   and 


gnomes.  The  holiday  time  was  past,  what  with  the  build- 
ers' delay,  but  they  gave  us  our  Christmas  play,  "  howsome- 
dever,"  as  Mrs.  Poyser  might  say.  It  must  have  been  on  a 
snowflake  of  that  time  that  little  Annie  Pixley  drifted  to 
fame  ;  but  not  many  others  have  passed  from  out  the  portals 
of  the  Grand  Opera  House  to  climb  that  pleasant  height. 
And  yet,  of  all  the  Christmas  plays  that  we  have  had,  there 
has  been  no  more  gorgeous  spectacle  than  "Ahmed,"  which 
was  a  very  surfeit  of  light,  and  color,  and  scenic  splendor. 
The  children  will  never  cease  to  tell  of  the  glories  of  its 
transformation  scene,  as  sheet  after  sheet  of  starry  gauze 
uprolled  itself,  to  disclose  at  last  a  wonderful  revolving  Mos- 
lem temple,  and  the  happy  pair  in  Paradise. 

It  is  one  of  the  comforts  of  the  Christmas  play  that  one 
knows  it  will  always  end  well.  The  beautiful  transforma- 
tion scene  must  come  at  last.  Who  does  not  know  that 
inconsequential  and  sudden  ending  of  the  story,  when  there 
is  a  creaking  of  the  flats,  a  general  bracing  up  in  the  orches- 
tra, and  an  attentive  wait  everywhere  for  the  prompter's 
bell  ?  "  Ding-a-ling,"  and  the  twin  sides  of  a  forest  or  a  field 
part  company,  to  reveal  a  long,  swinging  sheet  of  gauze, 
through  which  one  sees  but  faintly  the  phantom  form  of 
coming  glories.  There  is  usually  a  pair  of  recumbent 
sylphs  in  tulle,  on  either  side  in  the  foreground,  who  retain 
rigidly  their  fixed  positions  throughout  the  unfolding  of  all 
the  splendors.  Another  sheet  of  gauze  ;  more  nymphs.  They 
may  be  in  boats  or  floating  on  pond-lilies,  for  they  have  a 
gentle,  undulating  motion,  dreamy  and  poetic  to  look  at ;  but 
they  must  be  frightfully  sea-sick,  poor  girls  !  At  this  period 
there  is  a  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  everything  about 
the  stage  to  take  motion.  Long  leaves  begin  to  put  them- 
selves forth  from  strange  corners.  The  blossoms  open,  and 
strange  fruit  comes  therefrom  —  a  spangled  fairy  with  a 
star  wand,  perhaps,  or  a  little,  curly-haired  child,  open-eyed 
and  bewildered.  The  next  sheet  of  gauze  has  a  queer  trem- 
ulousness.  It  is  the  prismatic  light  upon  the  water,  for  as 
the  thin  veil  rolls  up,  the  ever-popular  fountain  is  playing. 
There  are  more  nymphs.  There  are  tiers  of  them  now, 
some  of  them  gracefully  reclining  on  swan-shaped  boats, 
some  lolling  on  long  lily  leaves,  some  perched  on  dizzying, 
whirling  wheels  ;  and  as  the  waves  lap,  and  the  wheels  fly, 
and  the  waters  play,  and  the  swan-boats  undulate,  and  a  trio 
of  nymphs  go  sailing  upward  on  a  stiff,  wooden  cloud,  the 
gauze  veil  goes  up  yet  once  more,  and  far,  far  up  the  heights 
one  sees  the  prince  and  princess — for  there  should  be  noth- 
ing less  than  royal  rank  in  a  well-regulated  Christmas  play — 
made  happy  after  all  the  machinations  of  picturesque  red 
demons  and  malignant  spirits.  They  are  bathed  in  living 
light,  and  seem  to  melt  into  the  harmony  of  the  long-drawn 
picture,  when  away  goes  the  prompter's  bell  once  more  ; 
down  comes  the  cold,  green  curtain  on  all  this  warmth  and 
beauty.     There  is  an  end  to  the  Christmas  play. 


In  Paris,  in  the  early  days,  when  the  "  Mystery  Play"  was 
the  only  known  drama,  entrance  was  free  to  all,  but  a  collec- 
tion was  always  taken  up  inside.  It  is  on  record  that  in 
1547,  at  Valenciennes,  one  crown  was  collected  per  head  for 
entrance  to  the  representation  of  the  "Passion  Play."  In 
Paris,  at  that  time,  all  places  of  amusement  were  free.  But 
one  day  Charles  VI.,  not  being  able  to  find  a  seat,  authorized 
the  monks  who  were  running  the  "  Mystery  Play  "  to  make 
a  reasonable  charge  for  admission.  Henry  III.  brought 
some  comedians,  called  gelosi,  from  Venice.  These  gave 
representations  at  Blois  and  in  Paris,  and  the  king  author- 
ized a  charge  of  four  sous  for  each  person  admitted.  Gan- 
thier  Garguille,  Gros-Guillaume,  and  Turlupin,  the  legen- 
dary trinity  of  farce,  used  to  charge  two  and  one-half  sous 
for  admittance  to  their  performances,  given  at  the  Porte 
Saint-Jacques.  About  this  time  the  regular  theatres  began 
to  fix  their  prices,  and  the  better  houses  charged  ten  sous  for 
the  gallery  and  five  for  the  pit.  But  those  of  the  Hotel  de 
Bourgoyne  (the  predecessor  of  the  Comedie  Francaise)  were 
somewhat  higher,  as  much  as  fifteen  sous  being  demanded 
for  places  in  the  pit  or  parquette.  At  the  Theatre  Moliere 
the  price  of  seats  in  the  pit,  which  used  to  be  ten  sous,  was 
gradually  increased,  until  in  1667  one  had  to  pay  fifteen  sous 
for  a  seat.  The  right  to  sit  on  the  stage  was  paid  for  in  1692, 
the  amount  being  one  gold  crown,  or  about  twelve  francs.  In 
1669  the  price  of  places  at  the  theatres  was  raised  one-sixth, 
in  favor  of  the  hospitals,  seats  in  the  pit  calling  for  eighteen 
sous.  Seventeen  years  later  another  increase  was  made  in 
favor  of  the  hospitals  ;  for  the  pit  the  price  was  twenty  sous, 
and  in  proportion  for  seats  in  the  gallery.  In  176S  the 
price  of  places  at  the  spectacles  in  the  Boulevards  and  at 
the  fairs  was  officially  fixed  at  three  francs  for  the  first, 
twenty-four  sous  for  the  second,  twelve  sous  for  the  third, 
and  six  sous  for  the  fourth  gallery.  In  1796  the  law  pre- 
scribed that  ten  per  cent,  should  be  collected  out  of  all  re- 
ceipts at  theatres  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  Accordingly, 
the  managers  increased  the  price  of  places  without  delay. 
From  1760  to  179S  the  price  of  seats  at  the  different  theatres 
was  as  follows  :  Opera,  balcony  at  the  side  of  the  orchestra 
for  the  nobility  only,  ten  francs  ;  seats  in  the  boxes  in  the 
first  gallery,  and  seats  in  the  amphitheatre,  seven  francs,  ten 
sous  ;  boxes  in  the  second  gallery,  four  francs  ;  pit  and  par- 
adise, two  francs.  Theatre  Francois  :  Orchestra,  first  bal- 
cony boxes  and  amphitheatre,  four  francs  ;  second  balcony 
boxes,  two  francs  ;  third  balcony,  one  and  one-half  francs  ; 
pit,  one  franc.  Up  to  1870  the  prices  of  seats  in  the  royal 
and  imperial  theatres  could  not  be  changed  without  the  au- 
thority of  the  crown.  But  with  absolute  liberty  of  the 
theatres,  the  sale  of  tickets  was  regulated  like  that  of  any 
other  merchandise.  This  is  true  of  all  the  theatres  in  Europe, 
except  the  subsidized  ones,  where  the  prices  are  re<_T,r 
the  government. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


BILLINGS,  HARBOURNE  &  GO. 


Exhibit    this  month  a  choice  selection  of 


HOLIDAY  GIFT  BOOKS, 

NEW  JUVENILES,  FANCY  COODS, 

ELECANT  STATIONERY,  STATIONERS'  NOVELTIES, 

PRANG'S  PRIZE  CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR  CARDS. 


ARTISTIC    DESIGNING,    ENGRAVING,    AND  PRINTING    A   SPECIALTY. 


BILLINGS,  HARBOURNE  &  GO 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  STATIONERS, 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


'Che  cat  here  presented  Is  a  good  portrait  or  Mrs. 
K.  G.  LEWIS,  the  leading  Dress-Maker  of  the  Pa- 
cific  Coast,  whose  handsome  Parlors  are  in  Tilt  It- 
LOW  BLOCK,  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


Htor\y    kqd     Cleop&tfk. 


CLEOPATRA'S    SOLILOQUY. 

BY  MARY  BAYARD  CLAKEC. 

HAT  care  I  for  the  tem- 
pest? What  care  I  for 
the  rain  ? 
If  it  beat  upon  my  bo- 
som, would  it  cool  its 
burning  pain — 
This  para  that  ne'er  has 
left  me  since  on  his 
heart  I  lay, 

And  sobbed  mygrief  at 
parting  as  I'd  sob  my 
fcoul  away? 
O  Antony  !  Antony  !  An- 
tony!  when  in  thy  cir- 
cling arms. 
Shall  I  sacrifice  to  Eros 
my   glorious    woman's 
charms, 
And  burn  life's  sweetest  incense  before  his  sacred 

shrine 
Willi  the  living  fire  that  flashes  from  thine  eyes  into 

mine? 
Oh.  when  shall  I  feel  thy  kisses  rain  down  upon  my 

face, 
As  a  queen  of  love  and  beauty.  I  lie  in  thine  embrace, 
Melting — malting — melting,  as  a  woman  only  can  ? 
When  she  a  willing  captive  in  the  conquering  arms 

of  man. 
As  he  towers  a  god  above  her — and  to  yield  is  not 

defeat. 
For  love  can  own  no  victor  if  love  with  love  shall  meet. 
I  Mili  hive  regal  splendor.  1  still  have  queenly  power. 
And — more  than  all — unfaded  is  woman's  glorious 

dower. 
But  what  care  I  for  pleasure  ?    What's  beauty  to  me 

now, 
Since  Love  no  longer  places  his  crown  upon  my  brow? 
I  have  tasted  its  elixir,  its  fire  has  through  me  Hashed, 
Dut  when  the  wine  glowed  brightest  from  my  eager 

lips  'twas  dashed. 
And  I  would  give  all  Egypt  but  once  to  feel  the  bliss 
Which  thrills  through  all  my  being  whene'er  I  meet 

his  kiss. 
The  tempest  wildly  rages,  my  hair  is  wet  with  rain, 
But  it  does  not  still  my  longing,  nor  cool  my  burning 

pain. 
For  Nature's  storms  are  nothing  to  the  raging  of  my 

soul, 
When  it  burns  with  jealous  frenzy  beyond  a  queen's 

control. 
I  fear  not  pale  Octavia — that  haughty  Roman  dame 
My  lion  of  the  desert,  my  Antony,  can  tame. 
I  fear  no  Persian  beauty,  I  fear  no  Grecian  maid — 
The  world  holds  not  the  woman  of  whom  I  am  afraid. 
Bit  I'm  jealous  of  the  rapture  I  tasted  in  his  kiss, 
A. id  I  would  not  that  another  should  share  with  me 

that  bliss. 
No  joy  would  I  deny  him,  let  him  cull  it  where  he  will, 
Sj  mistress  of  his  bosom  is  Cleopatra  still ; 
So  that  he  feels  forever,  when  he  Love's  nectar  sips, 
'Twas  sweeter — sweeter — sweeter  when  tasted  on  my 

lips ; 
So  that  ail  other  kisses,  since  he  has  drawn  in  mine, 
Shall  be  unto  my  passion  as  water  after  wine. 
A  while  let  Caesar  fancy  Octavia's  pallid  charms 
Can  hold  Rome's  proudest  consul  a  captive  in  her 

arms. 
Her  cold  embrace  but  brightens  the  memory  of  mine. 
And  for  my  warm  caresses  he  in  her  arms  shall  pine. 
'Twas  not  for  love  he  sought  her,  but  for  her  princely 

dower  ; 
She  brought  him   Caesar's   friendship,  she  brought 

him  kingly  power. 
I  should  have  bid  him  take  her,  had  he  my  counsel 

sought ; 
I've  but  to  smile  upon  him,  and  all  her  charms  are 

naught ; 
For  1  would  scorn  to  hold  him  by  but  a  single  hair. 
Save  his  own  longing  for  me  when  I'm  no  longer 

there  ; 
And  I  will  show  you,  Roman,  that  for  one  kiss  from 

me. 
Wife,  fame,  and  even  honor,  to  him  shall  nothing  be  ! 
Throw  wide  the  window,  Iris  ;  fling  perfumes  o'er  me 

now, 
And  bind  the  lotus  blossoms  again  upon  my  brow. 
The  rain  has  ceased  its  weeping,  the  driving  storm  is 

past, 
And  calm  are  Nature's  pulses  that  lately  beat  so  fast. 
Gone  is  my  jealous  frenzy,  and  Eros  reigns  serene,  ■ 
The   only  god  e'er  worshiped  by  Egypt's  haughty 

queen. 
With  Antony,  my  loved,  I'll  kneel  before  his  shrine 
Till  the  loves  of  Mars  and  Venus  are  naught  to  his 

and  mine  ; 
And  down  through  coming  ages,  in  every  land  and 

tongue. 
With  them  shall  Cleopatra  and  Antony  be  sung. 
Burn    sandal-wood  and   cassia  ;  let  the  vapor  round 

me  wreathe. 
And   mingle  with   the    incense    the    lotus-blossoms 

breathe  ; 
Let  In  ilia's  spicy  odors  and  Persia's  perfumes  rare 
B:  w  if  led  on  the  pinions  of  Egypt's  fragrant  air  ; 
Wuh  t:ie  sighing  of  the  night  breeze,  the  river's  rip- 
pling flow, 
Let  me  hear  the  notes  of  music  in  cadence  soft  and 

low  ; 
Draw  round  my  couch  its  curtains — I'd  bathe  my 

soul  in  sleep  ; 
I  feel  its  gentle  languor  upon  me  slowly  creep. 
Oh,  let  me  cheat  my  senses  with  dreams  of  future 

bliss, 
In  fancy  feel  his  presence,  in  fancy  taste  his  kiss, 
In  fancy  nestle  closely  against  his  throbbing  heart. 
And  throw  my  arms  around  him,  no  more,  no  more 

to  part. 
Hush!  hush  1    His  spirit's  pinions  are  rustling  in  my 

ears; 
He  comes  upon  the  tempest  to  calm  my  jealous  fears  ; 
He  comes  upon  the  tempest  in  answer  to  my  call — 
Wife,  fame,  and  even  honor,  for  me  he  leaves  them 

all; 
And  royally  111  welcome  my  lover  to  my  side. 
I  have  won  him — I  have  wou  him  from  Ccesar  and 
his  bride. 


CLEOPATRA'S    DREAM. 
BY  \\\    W.    STORY. 

Here,  Charmian,  take  my  bracelets  ; 

They  bar  with  a  purple  stain 
My  arms.     Turn  over  my  pillows — 

They  are  hot  where  I  have  lain. 
Open  the  lattice  wider, 

A  gauze  o'er  my  bosom  throw, 
And  Jet  me  inhale  the  odors 

That  over  the  garden  flow. 

I  dreamed  I  was  with  my  Antony, 

And  in  his  arms  I  lay  ; 
Ah  me  !  the  vision  has  vanished — 

Its  music  has  died  away. 
The  flame  and  the  perfume  have  perished — 

As  this  spiced  aromatic  pastille 
That  wound  the  blue  smoke  of  its  odor 

Is  now  but  an  ashy  hill. 

Scatter  upon  me  rose-leaves, 

They  cool  me  after  my  sleep. 
And  with  sandal  odors  tan  me 

Till  into  my  veins  they  creep. 
Reach  down  the  lute  and  play  me 

A  melancholy  tune, 
To  rhyme  with  a  dream  that  has  vanished. 

And  the  slumbering  afternoon. 

There,  drowsing  in  golden  sunlight. 

Loiters  the  slow,  smooth  Nile, 
Through  slender  papyri,  that  cover 

The  wary  crocodile  ; 
The  lotus  lolls  on  the  water, 

And  opens  its  heart  of  gold, 
And  over  its  broad  leaf  pavement 

Never  a  ripple  is  rolled. 
The  twilight  breeze  is  too  lazy 

Those  leathery  palms  to  wave, 
And  yon  little  cloud  is  as  motionless 

As  a  stone  above  the  grave. 

Ah  me !  this  lifeless  nature 

Oppresses  my  heart  and  brain. 
Oh,  for  a  storm  and  thunder — 

For  lightning,  and  wild,  fierce  rain  ! 
Fling  down  that  lute — I  hate  it  ! 

Take  rather  his  buckler  and  sword, 
And  crash  them  and  clash  them  together, 

Till  this  sleeping  world  is  stirred. 

Hark  to  my  Indian  beauty — 

My  cockatoo,  creamy  white, 
With  roses  under  his  feathers — - 

That  flashes  across  the  light 
Look  !  listen  !  as  backward  and  forward 

To  his  hoop  of  gold  he  clings  ; 
How  he  trembles,  with  crest  uplifted, 

And  shrieks  as  he  madly  swings  ! 
Oh,  cockatoo,  shriek  for  Antony  ! 

Cry,  ' '  Come,  my  love,  come  home  !  " 
Shriek,  "Antony!  Antony!  Antony!" 

Till  he  hears  you  even  in  Rome. 

There — leave  me,  and  take  from  my  chamber 

That  stupid  little  gazelle, 
With  its  bright  black  eyes  so  meaningless, 

And  its  silly  tinkling  bell. 
Take  him  ;  my  nerves  he  vexes — 

The  thing  without  blood  or  brain — 
Or,  by  the  body  of  Isis, 

I'll  snap  his  thin  neck  in  twain  ! 

Leave  me  to  gaze  at  the  landscape 

Mistily  stretching  away. 
When  the  afternoon's  opaline  tremors 

O'er  the  mountains  quivering  play  ; 
Till  the  fiercer  splendor  of  sunset 

Pours  from  the  west  its  fire, 
And,  melted  as  in  a  crucible. 

Their  earthly  forms  expire ; 
And  the  bald,  blear  skull  of  the  desert 

With  glowing  mountains  is  crowned. 
That,  burning  like  molten  jewels. 

Circle  its  temple  round. 

I  will  lie  and  dream  of  the  past  time, 

-3ions  of  thought  away, 
And  through  the  jungle  of  memory 

Loosen  my  fancy  to  play 
When,  a  smooth  and  velvety  tiger. 

Ribbed  with  yeliow  and  black, 
Supple  and  cushion-footed, 

I  wandered,  where  never  the  track 
Of  a  human  creature  had  rusded 

The  silence  of  mighty  woods, 
And  fierce  in  a  tyrannous  freedom 

I  knew  but  the  law  of  my  moods. 
The  elephant,  trumpeting,  started 

When  he  heard  my  footsteps  near, 
And  the  spotted  giraffe  fled  wildly 

In  a  yellow  cloud  of  fear. 
I  sucked  in  the  noontide  splendor 

Quivering  along  the  glade  ; 
Or,  yawning,  panting,  and  dreaming. 

Basked  in  the  tamarisk  shade  ; 
Till  I  heard  my  wild  mate  roaring. 

As  the  shadows  of  night  came  on. 
To  brood  in  the  trees*  thick  branches, 

And  the  shadow  of  sleep  was  gone. 
Then  I  roused  and  roared  in  answer. 

And  unsheathed  from  my  cushioned  feet 
My  curving  claws,  and  stretched  me, 

And  wandered  my  mate  to  greet. 
We  toyed  in  the  amber  moonlight 

Upon  the  warm,  fl.it  sand, 
And  struck  at  each  other  our  massive  arms — 

How  powerful  he  was,  and  grand  ! 
His  yellow  eyes  flashed  fiercely 

As  he  crouched  and  g^zed  at  me, 
And  his  quivering  tail,  like  a  serpent. 

Twitched,-  curving  nervously. 
Then,  like  a  storm,  he  seized  me. 

With  a  wild,  triumphant  cry ; 
And  we  met,  as  two  clouds  in  heaven, 

When  the  thunders  before  them  fly. 
We  grappled  and  struggled  together, 

For  his  love,  like  his  rage,  was  rude  ; 
And  his  teeth  in  the  swelling  folds  of  my  neck 

At  times,  in  our  play,  drew  blood. 

Often  another  suitor — 
For  I  was  flexile  and  fair — 


Fought  for  me  in  the  moonlight, 

While  I  lay  crouching  there. 
Till  his  blood  was  drained  by  the  desert ; 

And,  ruffled  with  triumph  and  power, 
He  licked  me  and  lay  beside  me 

To  breathe  him  a  vast  half  hour. 
Then  down  to  the  fountain  we  loitered, 

Where  the  antelopes  came  to  drink ; 
Like  a  bolt  we  sprang  upon  them, 

Ere  they  had  time  to  shrink ; 
We  drank  their  blood  and  crushed  them, 

And  tore  them  limb  from  limb. 
And  the  hungriest  lion  doubted 

Ere  he  disputed  with  him. 

That  was  a  life  to  live  for ! 

Not  this  weak  human  life, 
With  its  frivolous,  bloodless  passions, 

Its  poor  and  petty  strife ! 
Come  to  my  arms,  my  hero  ; 

The  shadows  of  twilight  grow, 
And  the  tiger's  ancient  fierceness 

In  my  veins  begins  to  flow. 
Come  not  cringing  to  sue  ine  ! 

Take  me  with  triumph  and  power, 
As  a  warrior  that  storms  a  fortress  ! — 

I  will  not  shrink  or  cower. 
Come,  as  you  came  in  the  desert, 

Ere  we  were  women  and  men, 
When  the  tiger  passions  were  in  us — 

And  love  as  you  loved  me  then. 


ANTONY    AND    CLEOPATRA. 
BY  GENERAL  W.    H.    LYTLE. 

I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying ! 

Ebbs  the  crimson  li:e-tide  fast. 
And  the  dark  Plutonian  shadows 

Gather  on  the  evening  blast 
Let  thine  arm,  O  Queen,  support  me  ! 

Hush  thy  sobs  and  bow  thine  ear ! 
Hearken  to  the  great  heart-secrets 

Thou,  and  thou  alone,  must  hear. 

Though  my  scarred  and  veteran  legions 

Rear  their  eagles  high  no  more, 
And  my  wrecked  and  scattered  galleys 

Strew  dark  Aclium's  fatal  shore ; 
Though  no  glittering  guards  surround  me. 

Prompt  to  do  their  master's  will, 
I  must  perish  like  a  Roman  — 

Die  the  great  Triumvir  still ! 

Let  not  Csesar's  servile  minions 

Mock  the  lion  thus  laid  low ; 
'Twas  no  foeman's  arm  that  felled  him — 

'Twas  his  own  that  dealt  the  blow  ; 
His  who,  pillowed  on  thy  bosom, 

Turned  aside  from  glory's  ray ; 
His  who,  drunk  with  thy  caresses. 

Madly  threw  a  world  away. 

Should  the  base,  plebeian  rabble 

Dare  assail  my  fame  at  Rome, 
Where  my  noble  spouse,  Octavia, 

Weeps  within  her  widowed  home. 
Seek  her  !    Say  the  gods  have  told  me — 

Altars,  augurs,  circling  wings — 
That  her  blood,  with  mine  commingled, 

Yet  shall  mount  the-  throne  of  kings  ! 

As  for  thee,  star-eyed  Egyptian, 

Glorious  sorceress  of  the  Nile, 
Light  the  path  to  Stygian  horrors 

With  the  splendors  of  thy  smile. 
Give  to  Csesar  crowns  and  arches  ; 

Let  his  brow  the  laurel  twine  ; 
I  can  scorn  the  Senate's  triumphs. 

Triumphing  in  love  like  thine. 

I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying — 

Hark  !  the  insulting  foeman's  cry  ! 
They  are  coming— quick,  my  falchion  ! 

Let  me  front  them  ere  I  die. 
Ah  !  no  more  amid  the  batde 

Shall  my  heart  exulting  swell ; 
Isis  and  Osiris  guard  thee — 

Cleopatra — Rome — farewell ! 


CLEOPATRA. 


BY   FANNY   DRISCOLL. 


On  crimson  cushions,  floating  down  the  Nile — 

The  old,  old  Nile  of  dreams  and  sleep — slow  drifting, 

With  Antony  a  slave  beneath  her  wile, 

And  over  her  the  sunbeams  brightly  sifting, 

O  starry  eyes  that  would  a  soul  beguile 

From  glittering  courts  of  heaven  to  nether  hell  1 

Great  midnight  lamps — slumbrous,  and  sweet,  and 

fell, 
With  heavy  lily-lids  so  slowly  lifting — 
Falling,  trembling,  drooping  "neath  his  smile. 
The  smile  of  Antony,  who  drinks  her  beauty  in 
In  breathless  rapture  ! 

Why  should  it  be  sin 
To  be  a  craven,  and  let  proud  Rome  go 
To  the  invading  dogs,  when  the  sweet  woe 
Of  Cleopatra's  love  is  all  his  own? 
Oh,  what  is  honor  to  a  kiss  of  her, 
Clinging,  and  long,  and  warm,  and  rich  as  myrrh? 

Languid  she  lies  beside  him  as  they  float 

Down  the  old  mystic  Nile  in  sunset  splendor. 

A  serpent  gleams  about  her  dusky  throat ; 

Her  luscious  mouth  is  curved  in  smiles,  and  tender; 

Her  tawny  limbs,  half-bare  and  half-concealed, 

Are  perfect  as  the  lotus  buds  ;  her  hair. 

Perfumed  and  silken,  trails  in  heavy  cloud 

Across  her  tawny  bosom,  where  the  blood 

Throbs  red  and  hot.     The  sunset's  tinted  shrouds 

Fade  into  night     Her  velvet  lips  are  parted  ; 

She  winds  her  arms  round  Antony,  faint-hearted. 

And  all  the  world  is  lost,  well-lost,  for  this. 

For  this  one  rapturous,  shivering,  maddened  kiss. 

And  night  comes  down  to  take  her  star-gemmed 

throne. 
And  Antony  is  in  the  feverish  flood 
Of  this  great  rushing  madness.     And  the  hours 
Are  long  and  dark  ;  faint  with  the  musk  of  flowers. 
And  drowsy  music,  as  they  drift  and  drift, 
Wrapped  in  each  other's  arms,  adown  the  Nile. 


MEETING    OF  ANTONY  AND    CLEOPATRA. 


The  arms  of  the  proud  Roman  had  triumphed  over  all ; 

His  eagle  flew  victorious  o'er  vanquished  tower  and 
wall ; 

The  chiefs  of  the  Athenians,  the  sovereigns  of  the 
East, 

Honored  his  haughty  progress,  his  stately  train  in- 
creased. 

While  tribute  here  he  levied,  a  crown  he  there  be- 
stowed. 

What  wonder  that  this  Consul  with  pride  of  conquest 
glowed  ? 

What  wonder,  then,  forgetting  that  I,  whose  proud 
blood  came 

From  Cheops  and  Cephrenes,  of  Ptolemy's  great 
name — 

That  I,  upon  whose  bosom  Love  lay  with  pinions 
furled, 

Had  but  to  raise  my  eyelids  to  subjugate  the  world  ! 

What  wonder,  then,  forgetting  that  I,  of  Pharaoh's 
line, 

Unconquered  monarch,  reigned  by  right  yet  more 
divine — 

By  right  of  woman's  beauty,  than  crown  for  higher 
power ! 

Forgetting  this,  he  summoned,  and  set  apart  an  hour 

When  1  to  him  shouid  answer  at  Tarsus,  on  the  plea 

Of  treason  'gainst  the  city — "gainst  Rome  conspiracy. 

0  Isis  and  Osiris  !  I  heaped  your  altars  high  ; 

1  fed  the  black  bull  Apis,  laughing  at  triumph  nigh, 
And  swore,  by  sacred  Nilus,  by  Typhon,  and  each 

god, 
To  measure  with  the  Consul  my  smile  against  his 

sword  ; 
To  make  him  feel  that  Egypt  was  queen  in  more  than 

name. 
And  Cleopatra's  sceptre  more  potent  than  his  fame. 
For,  as  in  arms  of  Venus  the  fiery  Mars  lies  still. 
So  knew  I  that  this  Roman  would  bow  him  to  my  will. 
In  galley  bravely  gilded,  with  sails  of  Tyrian  dye, 
And  oars  of  silver  sweeping  to  sound  of  melody. 
Reclined  I  on  rich  cushions,  spangled  with  stars  of 

gold, 
Whose  gleam  my  eyes'  dark  splendor  outshone  a 

thousand  fold, 
While  rose  and  sank  my  bosom,  e'en  as  the  swelling 

tide. 
In  languid,  soft  pulsation  ;  loose  tresses,  ebon-dyed, 
Fell  heavy  o'er  the  pillows,  as  drapery  o'er  me  fell, 
And  veiled  the  curves  voluptuous,  which  Csesar  loved 

so  well ; 
Rare  fragrance  of  burnt  incense,  with  breath  of  cassia 

blent, 
Perfumed  the  airs  that  fanned  me,  with  passion  elo- 
quent 
More  fair  than  Trojan  Helen,  I,  Egypt's  Empress, 

came 
In  all  Astarte's  glory,  the  Roman's  pride  to  tame. 
The  head  of  the  Triumvirs,  he,  proudest  of  the  three, 
Gazed  on  me  but  one  moment — then  bowed  he  down 

to  me. 
Like  as  the  snows  on  Atl.is  down  to  the  heated  plain, 
Beneath  the  rays  of  Phoebus,  in  torrents  rush  amain. 
So,  melted  by  my  beauty — the  radiance  of  my  smile — 
He  poured  his  soul  before  me,  Enchantress  of  the 

Nile ! 
And,  as  that  Nile  uprises  and  floods  the  thirsty  field, 
So  did  I,  Ethiop's  sovereign,  love  to  the  Roman  yield. 
The  blood  of  all  the  Pharaohs  leaped  through  my 

veins  like  fire 
When  to  my  conquered  captor  I  granted  his  desire. 
As  does  the  amorous  sunbeam  the  dewy  flower-cup 

sip, 
Within  his  arms  he  held  me,  and  feasted  on  my  lip ; 
Draining  Love's  sweet  elixir,  I  sank  in  his  embrace ; 
Then,  with  moist  lips  half  parted,  I  gazed  upon  his 

face — 
Lips  breaking  into  laughter,  blood-red  with  passion's 

fire. 
Now  curved  with   scornful  triumph,  now  warm  with 

strong  desire — 
Laughing  that  Roma's  proudest  lay  captive  in  my 

arms. 
Reveling  in  the  lover  won  by  my  woman's  charms, 
Exulting  that  though  Csesar  above  his  queen  loved 

fame, 
This  more  impetuous  soldier  my   kiss  alone  could 

tame; 
So,   lighting  flames  far  brighter  than  e'er  on  altar 

shone. 
Till  he,  the  world's  great  Tribune,  knew  but  my  will 

alone. 
No  stern,  ice-blooded  Csesar,  no  calculating  lord 
Weighing  'gainst  Cleopatra  his  honor  and  his  sword — 
But  Antony,  a  hero,  for  whom  my  crown  and  throne 
Were  doubly  worth  the  losing  so  that  his  love  were 

won ! 
Like  very  gods  we  feasted  ;  the  sparkling  wine  out- 
poured ; 
Still  sacrificed  to  Bacchus,  as  Eros  we  adored. 
Wrapped  in  his  warm  embraces,  while  Sirius  lit  the 

dome, 
What  cared  I  then  for  Egypt,  or  what  cared  he  for 

Rome? 
He  held — Rome's   haughtiest    Consul— this,    every 

boon  above, 
By  my  rich  kiss  made  royal,  immortal  by  my  love: 
My  fragrant  breath    inhaling,  which  e'er  inflamed 

anew. 
The  frenzied  blood  sent  molten  his  throbbing  pulses 

through. 
Half  maddened  by   the  rapture,  his  touch's  magic 

charm, 
I  clasped,  and  kissed,  and  held  him,  to  fire,  delight, 

and  calm. 
So  lay  we,  steeped  in  pleasure,  till  dawn  had  veiled 

the  stars. 
I  yielding  love  like  Venus  to  him,  my  Roman  Mars, 
Until  the  war-note's  summons  died  mid  soft  music 

rare, 
While  breath  of  lotus-blossom  grew  faint  on  odorous 

air; 
Till  he,  who  came  to  conquer,  lay  conquered  by  ray 

side — 
Gave  up  for  Cleopatra,  the  world,  his  fame,  his  bride. 
Of  all  my  glorious  triumphs,    this  shall  their  lustre 

dim  ; 
He,  Latium's  conquering  Consul — /,   conqueror  of 

him1 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SAFE   INSURANCE. 

The    Only   Sure    Guaranty 
Against  Loss  by  Fire. 

an    unparalleled   list  of 
sterling'  companies. 

A  History  and  Description  of  the  largest  and 
Strongest  Agency  on  tuis  Coast. 

Insurance  in  these  latter  days  has  grown  to  a  busi- 
ness of  colossal  importance.  The  prudent  man  of 
affairs,  the  enterprising  merchant,  and  the  cautious 
poor  man  calculate  on  insuring  their  property  from 
loss  as  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  a  safe  busi- 
ness. There  are  very  few  individuals  so  rich,  or 
firms  so  strong,  that  do  not  cover  their  ventures  at 
sea  or  their  investments  on  land  by  insurance  in  some 
well-capitalized  and  well-conducted  insurance  com- 
pany. The  true  philosophy  of  the  business  of  in- 
surance is  in  the  wide  distribution  of  nsks.  Safety 
to  the  company  and  to  the  insured  lies  in  this  direc- 
tion. Those  local  institutions  which  confine  them- 
selves to  underwriting  fire  risks  in  any  particular  lo- 
cality are  liable  to- assume  an  amount  of  danger 
which  may,  upon  the  happening  of  any  great  con- 
flagration, overwhelm  them.  Hence  those  companies 
are  to  be  regarded  as  most  safe  which  prudently  ex- 
tend or  scatter  their  risks.  The  insured  has  a  right 
to  inquire  not  only  concerning  the  capital  that  guar- 
antees him  from  loss,  but  it  is  prudent  for  him  to 
know  how  many  risks  are  looking  to  that  capital  for 
payment  in  the  event  of  some  sweeping  and  disas- 
trous conflagration.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
of  our  merely  local  institutions  are  assuming  liabili- 
ties in  the  amount  of  policies  they  are  issuing  in  San 
Francisco  which  business  prudence  does  not  warrant. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  if  San  Francisco  should  be 
overtaken  by  the  misfortune  of  such  conflagrations 
as  in  their  history  have  occurred  to  the  cities  of  Lon- 
don, New  York,  Boston,  Portland,  and  Chicago, 
some  of  our  local  insurance  companies  would  be  un- 
able to  pay  their  losses,  and  our  citizens  would  find 
themselves  in  the  embarrassing  position  of  a  deso- 
lated city,  and  bankrupt* insurance  companies.  Itis 
a  recognition  of  this  idea  that  encourages  the  estab- 
lishment in  our  midst  of  foreign  underwriters.  It  is 
a  general  maxim  that  we  should  keep  the  profits  of 
our  business  at  home.  The  sending  of  premiums 
abroad  seems  undesirable,  but  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness there  is  no  safety  except  in  placing  a  very  large 
proportion  ol  their  risks  beyond  the  reach  of  a  cal- 
amity which,  should  it  occur  in  San  Francisco,  would 
overwhelm  our  local  insurance  companies.  These 
reflections  naturally  arise  when  we  consider  the  large 
volume  of  underwriting  done  on  this  coast,  and  in 
this  city,  both  in  fire  and  marine  business,  as  com- 
pared with  the  very  limited  capital  invested  in  our 
home  companies.  One  sweeping  conflagration 
would  destroy  more  property  in  an  hour  than  is  rep- 
resented by  the  combined  capital  of  all  the  insurance 
companies  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  our  State- 
It  is  fortunate  that  in  the  competition  for  insurance 
the  best  companies  of  the  world  should  have  estab- 
lished agencies  in  San  Franciscoin  competitive  rivalry 
for  business.  We  have  the  very  largest  capitalized 
fire  insurance  associations  of  Europe  and  the  East- 
ern States  doing  business  in  this  community,  thus 
affording  us  safe  and  cheap  security  from  losses  on 
sea  or  land. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  we  have  en- 
gaged in  underwriting  in  San  Francisco  the  largest 
insurance  agency  doing  business  in  America,  repre- 
senting twelve  of  the  most  substantial  and  successful 
companies  of  the  world.  Ten  of  these  companies 
are  insurers  of  fire  risks,  and  two  of  marine  risks, 
with  a  combined  capital  of  523,610,809.  This  is  the 
amount  of  available  cash  ai  s  :ts. 

The  firm  of  Hutchinson  &  Mann  was  formed  nearly 
ten  years  ago,  and  now  stands  at  the  head  of  the  in- 
surance business  on  the  Pacific  Coast  The  volume 
of  business  passing  through  this  agency  is  something 
immense.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  us  to  ob- 
tain the  sum  total  of  amounts  represented  in  the  pol- 
icies annually  issued  by  this  firm.  From  the  com- 
parative statement  of  the  business  of  ten  months, 
ending  the  31st  of  October,  1881,  it  appears  that  the 
agency  has  received  in  net  fire  premiums  the  sum  of 
5450,855.10.  From  the  exhibit  made  by  the  Fire  Pa- 
trol of  San  Francisco — figures  upon  which  is  based 
the  proportion  to  be  paid  by  each  company  doing 
business  in  our  city  for  the  support  of  this  aid  to  the 
fire  department — it  appears  that  the  agency  of  Hutch- 
inson &  Mann  has  received  in  premiums,  from  their 
city  business  alone,  for  the  quarter  ending  September 
30,  1881,  the  sum  of  551,686.11.  There  are  only 
three  of  the  great  foreign  offices  that  do  more  than 
half  that  amount  ot  insurance  in  San  Francisco,  viz. : 
the  Royal  Norwich  Union  and  Lancashire,  the  Ham- 
burg Bremen,  and  North  German,  and  the  Imperial, 
London,  Northern,  and  Queen.  The  Liverpool,  Lon- 
don, and  Globe  is  next  in  order  of  rank,  doing  business 
in  San  Francisco,  as  represented  in  quarterly  premi- 
ums, to  the  amount  of  $20,593.35.  These  figures  do 
not  embrace  the  great  volume  of  business  done  by 


this  firm  outside  ot  our  city  limits,  and  are  confined  to 
fire  risks.  Their  risks  extend  throughout  California 
and  throughout  the  entire  Pacific  Coast,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  fire  risks  they  do  a  large  marine  business,  act- 
ingasagentsforthe  London andProvincial  Marine  In- 
surance Company  of  London,  with  a  capital  and  as- 
sets representing  $6,278,362,  and  for  La  Fonciere 
Marire  Insurance  Company  of  Paris,  with  assets 
amounting  to  $2,090,408. 

The  firm  of  Hutchinson  &  Mann  is  composed  of 
General  C.  I.  Hutchinson  and  Henry  R.  Mann.  The 
senior  member  of  this  firm  is  one  of  our  oldest  and 
most  honored  citizens.  An  unstained  reputation  for 
business  integrity  and  capacity  dates  back  to  the  ear- 
liest history  of  our  State — an  honorable  career  in  the 
past  which  furnishes  the  amplest  guarantee  that  he 
may  be  fully  trusted  in  the  administration  of  the  large 
affairs  placed  under  his  management,  and  affording 
the  most  complete  assurance  that  he  is  entitled  to  the 
confidence  of  those  who  do  business  with  him. 
Henry  R.  Mann,  younger  and  full  of  energy,  pos- 
sesses a  complete  knowledge  of  the  insurance  busi- 
ness and  its  demands  upon  the  Pacific  Coast  For- 
merly connected  with  the  Western  Union,  later  en- 
gaged in  the  insurance  business  at' Salt  Lake  City,  lie 
has  been  connected  with  the  firm  since  its  organiza- 
tion. The  personnel  and  history  of  the  firm  since  it 
began  business  in  our  city,  its  success,  its  prudent 
and  conservative  mode  of  doing  business,  are  all 
guarantees  of  its  standing  and  the  trust  that  may  be 
reposed  in  it.  All  fire  losses  are  promptly  paid  as 
they  occur.  All  losses  upon  cargoes  of  grain  are 
made  payable  in  London  when  a  ship  is  consigned  to 
a  European  port 

The  following  are  the  companies  represented  by 
this  agency  doing  business  at  Nos.  322  and  324  Cali- 
fornia Street,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  Street  : 
The  Dwelling  -  House  Underwriters,  New  York, 
$2,229,278 ;  Girard  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 
Company,  Philadelphia,  $1,161,838;  La  Confi- 
ance  Insurance  Company,  Paris,  France,  $6,679,- 
565 ;  New  Orleans  Insurance  Association,  New 
Orleans,  $573.216 ;  New  York  City  Insurance 
Company,  New  York,  $424,341  ;  People's  Insur- 
ance Company,  Newark,  N.  J. ,  $501,455  ;  St. 
Paul  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company,  St  Paul, 
Minn.,  $857,681;  the  Fire  Insurance  Association 
(limited,)  London,  England,  $1,257,410 ;  Teutonic 
Insurance  Company,  New  Orleans,  $375,291  ;  Water- 
town  Insurance  Company,  Watertown,  N.  Y. ,  $908,- 
438.  Marine :  The  London  and  Provincial  Marine 
Insurance  Company,  London,  $6,278,362;  La  Fon- 
ciere Marine  Insurance  Company,  Paris,  $2,096,308. 
Capital  represented,  525,951,982. 

From  the  Underwriters  Journal  of  San  Francisco 
we  extract  the  following  statement  of  the  firm's  busi- 
ness for  eight  years,  ending  December  31,  1880  : 
Brick  buildings  were  covered  amounting  to  $33,- 
622,407,  upon  which  the  premiums  amounted  to 
$594,911.87,  and  the  losses  were $157, 457.  On  frame 
buildings,  risks  covered  amounted  to  $61,572,015  ; 
premiums,  51,559, 110.03  >  losses,  5607,261.59.  On 
brick  and  frame  combined,  risks  covered  amounted  to 
595,194,222;  premiums,  $2,154,021.90;  losses,  $764,- 
718.59.  In  outside  companies  :  Brick,  $6,733,405  ; 
premiums,  $126,079.42 ;  losses,  $5,321.93  ;  frame, 
56,046,984,  premiums,  $195,148.12;  losses,  $19,- 
504.53.  Frame  and  brick,  512,779,789  ;  premiums. 
$321,227.54;  losses,  524.826.46.  Making  a  grand 
total  of  risks  covered  of  $107,974,011  ;  premiums, 
$2,475,249.44  ;  losses.  $788,545.05. 

A  brief  recapitulation  of  the  business  standing  and 
financial  character  of  the  companies  represented  by 
this  firm  is  all  that  our  space  will  afford  : 

The  Girard  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company 
is  located  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  It  has  an 
authorized  and  paid  up  capital  of  $300,000.  This 
company  enjoys  a  world  wide  celebrity  forsubstantia- 
bility  iu  every  detail  of  its  management.  Its  assets 
amount  to  $1,153,364.38,  with  liabilities' reaching 
5306,377.69,  the  company  owning  $372,000  of  real 
estate.  The  income  for  the  year  was  $328,402.88, 
and  expenditures  $353,074.65,  including  $170,025.61 
fire  losses,  and  $60,000  dividends  to  stockholders. 
Fire  losses  incurred  during  the  year,  $166,450.46. 
Risks  written  during  the  year,  (fire,)  $34,279,006  ;  ex- 
pired, $31,893,447  ;  in  force  December  31,  1880,  543.- 
131,663. 

The  St.  Paul,  of  Minnesota,  has  an  authorized 
capital  of  52,000,000,  of  which  $400,000  is  paid  up. 
Its  surplus  over  a  proper  reserve  for  reinsurance  and 
other  liabilities,  reached,  in  January  of  this  year, 
$154,482.91,  The  St.  Paul  had  been  doing  business 
a  few  months  in  Chicago  when  the  great  fire  of  1871 
came.  It  paid  its  losses  very  promptly  to  the  amount 
of  $140,000.  It  was  also  in  the  larger  Boston  fire  of 
1872,  but,  notwithstanding  all,  its  progress  has  been 
steadily  onward.  The  total  amount  of  losses  paid 
by  the  St.  Paul  to  January  1,  1881,  was  $3,228,780.72. 
The  company  has  been  doing  business  on  this  coast 
since  1872,  and  all  of  its  business  has  been  of  a  most 
satisfactory  character.  Its  assets  amount  to  $854,- 
305.81 ;  liabilities,  $297,525.40  ;  income  for  the  year, 
5557,165.70  ;  expenditures,  5554. 544.63.  including  fire 
losses,  $280,732.46;  marine,  $90,091.61.  Dividends 
to  stockholders,  $40,000.  Fire  losses  incurred  during 
the  year,  $274,916.60;  marine,  $92,508.64.  Fire 
risks  written  during  the  year,  $34,581,219;  expired, 
$35,642,985  ;  in  force  December  31,  1880,  $38,571,- 
449.     Marine  risks  written  during  the  year,  $25,373,- 


189  ;   expired,   $25,526,071 ;    in  force  December  31, 

1880,  5145,100.     Cash  received  for  fire  premiums, 
$401,491.68;  for  marine,  $102,515.18. 

The  Watertown  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  Wa- 
tertown, New  York,  has  a  subscribed  and  full  paid 
up  capital  of  5200,000,  with  assets  amounting  to 
$608,538.39.  Cash  in  banks,  $98,133.15.  Theassets 
of  the  Watertown  are  of  a  remarkably  good  descrip- 
tion, and  evidences  excellent  ability  in  their  selection. 
The  liabilities  are  5579,288.06;  income,  5804,993.06, 
including  cash  actually  received  for  fire  premiums, 
$771,543.63.  Expenditures,  5669,507.36,  including 
$366,440.95  fire  losses,  with  $34,550  losses  of  pre- 
vious years.  Losses  for  the  year,  $371,514.77.  Div- 
idends to  stockholders,  $20,000.  Risks  written  dur- 
ing the  year,  $85,584,957  ;  expired,  $74,742,784 ;  in 
force  December  31,  1880,  $110,215,891. 

The  Agricultural  Insurance  Company,  of  Water- 
town,  New  York,  has  an  authorized  and  paid  up  cap- 
ital of  $300,000.  It  is  a  thoroughly  well  managed 
and  conservative  company.  Its  assets  amount  to 
$1,310,840.09,  and  are  composed  of  the  very  best 
securities,  available  at  call,  and  of  a  character  to  re- 
alize their  full  value.  The  total  liabilities  of  the  com- 
pany amount  to  $309,747.51,  including  $760,638.71 
for  re-insurance.  The  income  for  the  year  was  $619,- 
167.97,  °f  tnat  amount  $569,986.20  being  for  fire 
premiums.  Expenditures  for  the  year,  $536,371.32, 
including  $29,955,50  dividends  to  stockholders,  and 
$254,530.39  net  amount  paid  for  fire  losses,  including 
$25,292.62  losses  of  previous  years.  Losses  in- 
curred during  the  year,  $254,215.57.  Risks  written 
during  the  year,  $72,276,063  ;  expired  during  the 
year,  $81,948,548  ;  in  force  December  31,  1880,  $176,- 
875.197.  The  two  last-mentioned  companies — Wa- 
tertown Insurance  Company  and  Agricultural  Insur- 
ance Company — issue  a  joint  policy  on  this  coast 
under  the  name  of  "The  DwelMng-House  Under- 
writers," making  it  a  specialty  to  accept  only  dwell- 
ing-houses and  farm  property.     On  the  1st  of  July, 

1881,  $2,358,068  represented  the  assets  of  the  com- 
pany. 

The  New  York  City  Insurance  Company  is  located 
in  New  York,  whose  name  it  bears.  It  has  a  sub- 
scribed and  paid  up  capital  of  $300,000,  with  assets 
amounting  to  $424,341.41  ;  liabilities,  $107,219.68. 
Income  for  the  year,  $219,821.79— of  that  amount 
5203,231.87  being  for  premiums.  Expenditures. 
5230,195.52,  of  which  5130,208.73  were  fire  losses, 
including  516,421.19  losses  of  previous  years.  Losses 
for  the  year,  5123,600.45.  Dividends  to  stockhold- 
ers, $10,000.  Risks  written  during  the  year,  $28,- 
200,128;  expired,  $23,476,142;  in  force  December 
31,  1880.  $23,778,222.  The  statement  shows  a 
healthy  state  of  affairs,  The  company  has  $33,- 
666.84. 

The  New  Orleans  Insurance  Association  is  located 
in  New  Orleans,  and  has  for  many  years  done  a  con- 
servative, legitimate,  and  profitable  business.  Its 
assets  January  1,  1881,  were  $573,216.43,  of  which 
$235,326.50  were  in  bonds.  Total  liabilities,  $194,- 
608.14.  Income  during  the  year  1880,  $541,484.28  ; 
expenditures,  $271,239.56.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
officered  and  managed  companies  in  the  country— 
always  prompt  and  just  in  its  adjustment  and  pay- 
ment of  losses. 

The  Peoples'  Insurance  Company  is  located  at 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  was  organized  and  com- 
menced business  in  October,  1867,  on  a  capital  of 
$50,000,  only  twenty  per  cent  of  which  was  then 
paid  in.  In  1868  the  capital. was  increased  to  $100,- 
000,  and  in  1871  it  was  found  advisable  to  increase  to 
$200,000,  and  again  in  1877  it  was  further  increased 
to  $300,000.  The  total  premiums  received  by  the 
Peoples'  up  to  January  1,  18S1,  were  $2,610, 150.95, 
and  the  total  losses  paid.  $1,297,165.32.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  Peoples'  is  $1,000,000  ;  paid  up,  $300,- 
000.  Assets,  $475,978-05;  liabilities,  5144,446.28; 
income  for  the  year,  5251-.401.08 ;  expenditures, 
$273,018.83.  Losses  incurred  during  the  year,  $172,- 
158.38.  Risks  written  during  the  year,  $22,981,046  ; 
expired,  $21,622,014.  In  force  December  31,  18S0, 
$20,644,962. 

The  Teutonia  Insurance  Company  is  located  at 
New  Orleans,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  It  has  a 
capital  of  5250,000  paid  up  in  cash,  with  assets 
amounting  to  $375,291.27;  liabilities,  $278,935.79. 
Income  for  the  year,  $160,490.28  ;  expenditures 
$120,292.41,  including  $12,500  dividends  paid  to 
stockholders.  Losses,  560,655  ;  fire,  $28,500.67;  ma- 
rine, $45,055.22.  Risks  written  during  the  year,  (fire,) 
$9,814,798  ;  marine,  $6,654,000.  Expired,  fire,  $11,- 
466,280  ;  marine,  $6,592,800  ;  in  force  December  31, 
1S80,  fire,  $3,558,310  ;  marine,  $319,734. 

The  Confiance  Insurance  Company  of  Paris  is  im- 
mense in  business  resources  and  assets.  Its  solidity 
is  as  a  household  word  on  the  Continent,  and  its 
policies  are  eagerly  sought  for  bv  all  classes  of  busi- 
ness men.  It  is  conducted  on  a  liberal  scale,  and 
ranks  very  high  in  the  insurance  world.  Its  author- 
ized capital  stock  is  $2,000,000;  paid  up,  $800,000 
—  the  first  being  10,000,000  francs,  the  second, 
4,000,000  francs.  Its  assets  are  56,567,936.45,  or 
32,839,682.25  francs.  Liabilities,  $5, 608, 692. 70;  in- 
come. $1,352,017.51,  or  6.760,087.55  francs.  Expen- 
ditures, $1,295,263.51,  including  $120,801.19  losses  of 
previous  years.  Dividends  to  stockholders,  5160,000. 
Losses  incurred  during  the  year,  $733,297.  Risks 
written  during  the  year,  $723,151,946  {3,615,759,730 
francs);  expired,    $419,722,911;    in  force  December 


31,  1880,  $564,577,741   {2,822,888.705  francs |.     The 
Confiance  owns  $155,935-26  of  real  estate. 

The  Fire  Insurance  Association  of  London.  This 
cempany  is  located  in  London.  It  h.±s  an  authorized 
capital  stock  of  $5,000,000;  paid  up,  $1,000,000 ; 
but  every  dollar  of  the  authorized  capital  is  available 
on  demand — a  fact  well  known  to  all  those  transact- 
ing underwriters  business  with  it.  We  find  by  refer- 
ence to  the  highest  British  insurance  authority— the 
Review  of  London — that  the  shares  of  the  Fire  Asso- 
ciation stand  very  high  in  the  market,  and  are  con- 
stantly advancing,  and  eagerly  sought  for,  and  are  a 
popular  security  for  a  good-paying  investment.  Its 
officers  are  recognized  as  the  most  careful  men  in  the 
business  in  England,  and  those  connected  with  it  rate 
high  in  the  scale  of  financial  responsibility.  Its  as- 
sets amount  to  $1,349,943,  including  $310,759.37  cash 
in  banks.  Total  liabilities,  $47,833.17.  Income  for 
the  year,  $384,405.23.  Expenditures,  $79,378.54, 
including  $19,049. 19  paid  for  fire  losses.  Losses  in- 
curred during  the  year,  $24,299.56.  Risks  written 
during  the  year,  $30,892,335  ;  expired,  $14,738,823  ; 
in  force  December  31,  1880,  $16,743,034.  There  is 
no  safer  insurance  company  anywhere,  giving  the 
very  best  of  security  to  those  patronizing  it  It  is  a 
great  favorite  in  England,  where  thorough  responsi- 
bility and  financial  ability  is  appreciated. 

The  London  and  Provincial  Marine  Insurance 
Company  is  located  in  London.  It  has  an  authorized 
capital  of  $5,000,000  ;  paid  up  in  cash,  $1,000,000. 
Assets  $1,427,113,  $429,611.75  being  cash  in  banks. 
Liabilities,  $175,801.50.  Income  for  the  year,  $627,- 
130;  expenditures,  $499,428.26;  dividends  to  stock- 
holders, $75,000.  Risks  written  during  the  year, 
$99,639,550;  expired,  $95,084,510  ;  in  force  Decem- 
ber 31,  i83o,  $14,236,285.  This  company  stands  in 
thefront  rank  of  marine  insurance  companies  steadily 
increasing  its  assets  and  promptly  meeting  in  obli- 
gations. Its  receipts  for  premiums  for  the  year 
amounted  105573,760.84. 

Th'e  Fonciere  Marine  Insurance  Company  of  Paris, 
France,  has  an  authorized  capital  of  $5,000,000  ;  paid 
up  in  cash,  $1,250,000.  Assets  $2,096,308.90  ;  liabili- 
ties, $782,683.32.  Income,  $604,384.80;  expendi- 
tures, $508,736.11,  including  $341,280.98  paid  for 
marine  losses.  Risks  written  during  the  year,  $297,- 
318,185;  expired,  $293,144.80;  in  force  December 
31,  1880,  $16,968,080.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
safest  marine  companies  in  France,  and  the  manager, 
Mr.  Ch.  Moutier,  is  one  of  the  most  experienced  un- 
derwriters in  Europe. 

The  net  marine  premium  receipts  of  Messrs.  Hutch- 
inson &  Mann's  office,  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1881, 
were  $150,600.40. 

These  figures  and  statements  are  from  reliable 
sources  and  may  be  accepted  as  entirely  authentic 
They  give  to  the  merchants  and  property  owners  of 
our  coast  an  assurance  that  the  firm  of  Hutchinson 
&  Mann  may  be  safely  dealt  with,  as  representing 
honorable  companies  with  ample  capitals.  The 
character  of  the  firm  gives  the  fullest  assurance  of 
honorable  and  generous  treatment  to  all  who  may  do 

business  with  it  

HUTCHINSON     &     MANN, 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST, 
Cash  Assets  Represented $23,610,723 

girard  insurance  company, 

Of  Philadelphia, 

Assets,  July  1st,  1881 $1,155,809 

ST.    PAUL   INSURANCE   COMPANY, 

Of  St  Paul, 
Assets,  July  1  st,  1881 $854-305 

WATERTOWN    FIRE    INSURANCE   COMPANY, 

Of  New  York, 
Assets,  July  1st,  1881 $995-427 

NEW   YORK   CITY    INSURANCE    COMPANY, 

Of  Xew  York, 

Assets,  July  1st,  i88r $424,341 

NEW   ORLEANS    INSURANCE   ASSOCIATION, 

Of  New  Orleans, 
Assets,  July  1st,  1881 $573,216 

PEOPLES'    INSURANCE   COMPANY. 

Of  Newark. 

Assets,  July  1st,  1881 $475-978 

TEUTONIA    INSURANCE   COMPANY. 

Of  New  Orleans, 
Assets,  ]uly  ist,  1881 $375-29r 

DWELLING    HOUSE   UNDERWRITERS, 

Of  New  York,  - 
Assets,  July  ist,  1881 $2,358,068 

LA   CONFIANCE   INSURANCE    COMPANY, 

Of  Paris, 

Assets,  January  ist,  1881 .  ^ $6,679,565 

FIRE   INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION, 

Of  London, 
Assets,  January  ist,  i83i $Zi349»S43 

MARINE. 

LONDON   PROVINCIAL   MARINE    INSURANT  I.    CO., 

Of  London, 
Capital  and  Assets,  January  ist,  1881 $6,278, 3C2 

T.A    FONCIER    MARINE    INSURANCE   COMPANY, 

Of  Paris, 
Assets,  January  ist,  1881 $2,090,400 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


CLEOPATRA     TO     ANTONY. 
BY  OLIVE  HARPER. 

Last  night  as  I  lay  in  the  moonlight, 

I  listened  in  vain  for  your  speech  ; 
1 1  iy  in  tne  light,  and  I  stretched  me, 

But  empty  my  aching  arms  reached. 
I  drew  back  my  soft  silken  curtains 

To  let  in  the  splendor  of  night. 
And  it  shone  on  my  hot,  throbbing  bosom 

That  glowed  and  pulsed  in  its  light. 
I  breathed  the  soft  breath  of  the  midnight ; 

I  bathed  in  the  moon's  silvery  flood  ; 
I  pinted  with  heat,  and  the  fever 

Of  love  ia  my  riotous  blood. 

I  lay  on  my  hot  couch  of  purple. 

And  I  wished  th.tt  it  were  a  grave 
I  went  to  the  crystalline  fountain, 

There  my  hot  body  to  lave. 
I  plunged  in  the  sparkling  waters. 

Beneath  the  broad  light  of  the  moon. 
And  the  air  was  oppressive  with  fragrance 

Of  flowers  that  hung  folded  at  noon. 
I  Listlessly  gazed  on  the  garden. 

Where  rich  trees  bowed  to  the  wave, 
For  my  heart  lay  under  a  burden 

Of  jealousy  strong  as  the  grave — 
Aye,  strong  as  the  grave  and  more  cruel 

For  Antony  tarries  away. 
Has  a  fair  woman  captured  the  hero 

Once  victor  in  every  fray? 
Has  a  woman  fettered  my  tyrant 

With  tresses  of  bright  golden  hair? 
Does  she  feed  on  his  eloquent  kisses? 

And  has  he  forgotten  me  there  ? 
Ho  !  Cliarmian,  call  me  a  messenger  ; 

I  will  send  once  more  to  my  brave, 
My  grand,  gray-haired,  old  Roman. 

Sale  c.Lrry  this  message,  O  slave  ! 
Since  ever  the  day  when  my  soldier 

Clasped  on  his  armor  and  sword. 
To  march  at  the  beck  of  the  Caesar, 

1  have  never  forgotten  my  word. 
Not  made  was  my  promise  for  breaking. 

Though  my  Roman  would  say  with  a  smile, 
"Expect  nothing  better  of  women. 

Is  "t  not  so,  my  old  Serpent  of  Nile?" 

Ah  !  what  king  is  like  to  my  hero, 

With  his  royal,  godlike  form  ? 
With  his  arms  like  the  steel  of  Damascus, 

And  his  voice  as  grand  as  the  storm. 
With  shoulders  like  broad,  snowy  mountains, 

With  lips  like  the  pomegranate's  bud  ; 
Dark  eyes  like  the  deep  pools  in  forests, 

Quick-angered  with  hot,  jealous  blood  ! 
Never  another  was  like  him. 

No  warrior  so  brave  and  so  true  ; 
Can  any  one  blame  me  or  wonder 

That  into  my  life  he  grew? 

Antony,  come  back  to  your  Egypt ! 

The  hours  are  so  weary.     It  seems 
The  only  delight  in  life's  promise 

Appears  to  me  in  my  dreams. 
One  night  I  lay  in  deep  slumber, 

Oppressed  by  the  evening's  still  heat, 
And  I  dreaired  I  saw  you  lying 

Stretched  at  a  woman's  feet. 
That  up  to  her  pale,  high  forehead. 

Were  raised  your  passionate  eyes. 
And  you  lilted  the  hem  of  her  garment, 

While  your  breath  was  broken  with  sighs. 
You  raised  the  hem  of  her  garment, 

And  pressed  it  long  to  your  lips ; 
As  if  her  mouth  were  her  raiment 

You  kissed,  as  the  honey-bee  sips. 
Then,  filled  with  a  jealous  fury, 

I  sprang  at  her  treach'rous  neck, 
But  you  stretched  your  hands  and  caught  me. 

And  held  my  fury  in  check. 
And  I  struggled,  and  screamed,  and  panted. 

While  her  carmine  cheeks  turned  prde, 
And  she  trembled,  and  drooped,  and  shivered, 

Like  a  lily  before  a  gale, 

And  then  your  red  lips  parted, 

And  your  white  teeth  showed  between. 
As  you  said  :  "  I  will  go  to  my  Egypt, 

And  I  never  will  leave  my  queen." 
And  then  1  awoke  and  called  you. 

But  I  called  to  an  empty  space  ; 
I  listened  for  your  answer, 

And  heard  but  the  sullen  pace 
Of  the  slow  and  sluggish  river 

That  creeps  by  the  palace  door, 
And  I  turned  on  my  heated  pillow, 

And  wept,  for  my  heart  was  sore. 

I  would  give  my  kingdom  to  see  you  ; 

If  only  a  little  while 
You  clasp  me  again,  and  call  me 

Your  Serpent  of  the  Nile. 
Glad  if  you  came  but  to  chide  me, 

Or  should  curse  me  in  your  mood, 
For  only  love  or  jealousy 

Would  fan  a  flame  in  your  blood. 
What  an  empty  life  is  this  one 

That  I'm  living  out  alone  ! 
From  a  whole  world  full  of  suitors, 

Not  one  I'd  call  my  own  ; 
For  my  grim  and  grizzled  hero. 

With  his  crisp  and  curling  hair, 
Widowed  forever  leaves  me, 

If  he  forgets  me  there. 

Bring  me  a  tiger-lily,  Iris, 

I  will  hava  my  fortune  told, 
I  will  have  a  lover  for  every 

Black  spot  on  its  petals  of  gold  ; 
Each  leaf  shall  be  a  sabre 

To  hew  all  traitors  down. 
And  then  I  will  call  my  soldier, 

And  111  give  him  Egypt's  crown. 
Lily,  what  is  my  fortune? 

Will  my  Antony  come  home 
To  his  burning  sands  of  Egypt, 

Or  tarry  there  in  Rome? 
bee  !    The  spotted  lily  quivers  ; 

Look!    The  heavy  palm-trc<-    wave, 
And  the  lions  now  lie  crouching 

That  once  were  roaming  brave  ; 
And  the  lis.less,  lagging  river 

Is  hot  now,  and  it  burns 
And  all  Egypt  seems  as  waiting 

Till  Antony's  returns. 

What !     Here  is  a  Roman  soldier — 
Good  news  bring  you  from  Rome? 

Quick  I    Tall  roe  of  my  Antony, 
And  say  he's  coming  home- 


Home  to  his  queen  who  loves  him  ; 

Home  to  his  longing  mate. 
Who  long  ere  this  has  wearied 

Of  watching  ;  but  she  waits — 
Your  news,  grim  Roman  soldier? 

Mv  Antonv,  will  he  come? 
And  was  he  friends  with  Caesar 

When  you  left  him  in  Rome? 

*  *  *  * 

Charmian,  think  you  I'm  dreaming? 

Was  a  soldier  here  from  Rome  ? 
Did  he  tell  me  of  Antony. 

And  say  he  was  coming  home? 
Here,  let  me  whisper  softly. 

Lest  you  shall  think  I  rave, 
Did  he  tell  me  my  Antony 

Had  wedded  the  pale  Octave? 
What  shall  I  do,  oh,  Charmian? 

Where  hide  my  shame  and  grief? 
Give  me  to  drink  mandragora  ; 

Will  oblivion  give  relief? 

0  Isis  !    The  glory  of  Egypt 

To  the  earth  is  trolled  and  torn, 
No  more  the  head  of  kingdoms, 

Her  queen  is  held  for  scorn. 
Cha.mian,  robe  me  in  sable. 

And  drape  the  palace  in  gloom  ; 

1  care  not  now  for  its  splendor ; 
A  palace  may  be  a  tomb. 

When  I  think  of  the  deep  devotion 

I  laid  ai  bis  slightest  breath, 
My  heart  beats  faint  and  heavy. 

And  I  wish  it  might  mean  death. 
Think  you.  Iris,  he  is  happy 

With  that  pale  and  bloodless  Octave, 
And  forgets  there  is  an  Egypt  ? 

Gods  !    Let  me  reach  this  slave. 
The  black  night-bird  of  Erebus, 

That  brought  the  evil  tale, 
I'll  scourge  and  lash  and  rack  him 

Till  his  evil  heart  shall  quail. 
'Tis  another  name  for  traitor— 

A  Roman  soldier?     Shame  ! 
Aye,  shame  it  is,  for  Antony 

Bears  a  Roman  soldier's  name  ! 


List.  Charmian  !     Hear  ye  music  ? 

Methinks  I  hear  the  sound 
Of  war-like  tramp,  and  the  footstep 

Of  my  Antony  on  the  ground. 
It  is  my  soldier's  footstep— 

Now  the  gods  be  praised  !     He's  come 
My  love  has  proved  a  magnet 

To  drav  him  away  from  Rome. 
Aye,  now  I'll  sound  a  pa^an 

That  shall  echo  far  and  near. 
And  the  envious  gods  shall  listen 

As  it  rings  out  sad  and  clear ! 
He  loves  me,  Antony  loves  me  ; 

Tear  your  tawny  hair,  Octave  ! 
He  left  you  for  me  and  Egypt ; 

Wring  your  slighted  hands  and  rave. 
Let  Ca;sar  behold  your  sorrow. 

And  bewail  your  vaunted  charms  ; 
Tell  him  Antony's  in  Egypt, 

And  asleep  in  Egypt's  arms  ! 


CLEOPATRA  TO  ANTONY. 
BY  MRS.    SARAH   M.    CLARKE. 

Spread  a  feast  with  choicest  viands — 

Friends,  'twill  be  my  very  last — 
Bring  the  rarest  flowers  to  grace  it — 

Haste,  my  sands  ^f  life  flow  fast ; 
Place  an  asp  beneath  the  lotus 

That  shall  light  me  to  the  grave 
With  its  starry  petal's  splendor — 

Weep  not,  let  your  hearts  be  brave. 

Speed,  Octavian,  with  thy  minions — 

Fire  thy  heart  with  deadly  hate  ! 
Thou  wilt  miss  the  royal  victim — 

Cleopatra* rules  her  fate ! 
She  defies  Rome's  conquering  legions  ; 

Let  them  triumph  in  her  fall ! 
What  is  earthly  pomp,  or  greatness?  — 

Love,  thy  love  outweighs  it  all ! 

Thrones  and  sceptres  are  but  trifles 

To  my  spirit's  yearning  pain  ; 
What  were  fortune's  gifts,  without  thee 

I  would  lose  the  world  to  gain  ! 
Let  no  base  heart  tell  our  story ; 

Ages,  speak,  when  time  unurns 
These  dull  ashes,  say  to  Ages — 

Soul  to  soul  their  love  still  burns. 

Fa*al  asp,  thy  sleep's  not  endless. 

That  the  morrows  dawn  will  prove — 
I  shall  reign  in  lands  elysian 

Antony's  proud  Queen  of  Love ! 
Isis,  and  Osiris,  hear  me  ! 

Hear  me,  gods  of  boundless  power  I 
Ye  have  tasted  deathless  passion — 

Ye  will  guide  me  to  his  bower  ! 

Pardon,  mighty  ones,  the  error 

If  Octavia  I  have  wronged, 
Judged  by  higher  laws  supernal — 

Ah  !  how  earthly  passions  thronged, 
Overpowering  heart  and  reason — 

Nature,  answering  Nature's  call, 
Rushed,  as  cloud  responsive  rushes 

On  to  cloud,  to  meet  and — fall. 

Antony,  my  love,  I'm  dying  ! 

Curdles  fast  life's  crimson  tide, 
But  no  dark  Plutonian  shadows 

Fall  between  us  to  divide. 
Hark  !  the  Stygian  waters  swelling. 

Call  me.  love,  with  thee  to  rest — 
Death  I  fear  not  since  thou  braved  it. 

Pillowed  on  my  aching  breast 

Strange  emotions  fill  my  bosom 

As  1  near  the  vast  unknown  ; 
Yet  my  heart  still  throbs  in  dying, 

Antony,  for  thee  alone. 
Oh!  I  feel  immortal  longings — 

1  can  brave  stern  Pluto's  frown- 
Robe  me  in  my  regal  garments, 

Deck  with  jewels,  sceptre,  crown. 

Antony  !  I'm  coming  !  coming  ! 

Open,  open  wide  thy  arras  ! 
Ah  !  the  blissful  hope  of  union 

Robs  the  grave  of  its  alarms. 
See  !  the  glorious  heroes  beckon 

O'er  the  Stygian  water's  swell — 
I  shall  have  immortal  crowning ! 

Egypt— dear  old  Nile  I  —farewell  I 


DEATH    OF    CLEOPATRA. 


BY  JCLIA   CLINTON    JONES. 

Why  tarries  thus  my  Tribune?    The  weighted  hours 

drag  on. 
'Tis  seons,  slave  !  I  tell  you,  since  Antony  is  gone. 
Now,  by  the  hide  of  Apis  !  by  Isis'  sacred  veil ! 
The  walls  of  Rome  shall  totter  before  the  Tribune 

fail! 
I  fear  not  haughty  Caesar  ;  my  heart  his  power  dis- 
dains ; 
The  pale  blood  of  Octavia  creeps  in  her  brother's 

veins, 
WTiile  he  who  once  with  Egypt  has  piled  Love's  altar 

high. 
Remembering  her  caresses,  may  Egypt's  foes  defy. 
Fling  wide  the  casement,  Iris  !  and,  Charmian,  bring 

the  steel 
That  once  mv  Roman  wielded ;  I  would  its  sharpness 

feel. 
Ye  gods  !  that  Pharaoh's  daughter  in  place  of  son 

should  stand, 
To  fight  like  fettered  tigress,  while  others  draw  the 

brand  ! 
With  lips,   twin  flames  of  passion,   with  eyes  that 

shame  the  stars. 
With  form  of  Grecian   Helen,  yet  bear    I  heart  of 

Mars! 
I'd  fling  my  crown  to  Nilus,  and  kneel  to  sacred 

night, 
To  know  that  haughty  Caisar  acknowledged  Egypt's 

might. 
Hark  to  the  clash  of  metal — the  bray  of  trumpet 

loud — 
How  dare  the  fools  this  tumult?    What  means  this 

surging  crowd  ? 
Why  droops  Rome's  stately  standard — staffless,  and 

stained,  and  torn? 
Why  lags  the  slave  that  bears  it?    Not  thus  should 

it  be  borne, 
But  in  the  teeth  of  triumph,  and  floating  on  the  wind, 
With  victory  around  it,  and  conquered  field  behind. 
Off  with  the  slave  to  torture,  while  yju  who  cower 

nigh— 
Hist,   hist!  'tis   "Actium!"    "Actium!"  'tis  "An- 
tony ! "  they  cry. 
'Tis  news  of  triumph,  surely  !  none  other  dare  he 

send — 
That  banner  was  the  Caesar's,  or  Lepidus',  his  friend. 
Perhaps  e'en  now  the  Tribune  hastes  hither  to  my 

feet; 
Bind  up  my  tresses,  Nea,  ere  Antony  I  meeL 
How  stirs  the  blood  within  me,  when  they  but  call 

his  name  ! 
At  thought  of  his  embraces  my  pulses  leap  in  flame  ! 
I  live  but  half  my  being  until  again  1  taste 
The  rapture  of  thy  kisses — haste,  Antony  !  oh,  haste  ! 
Bring  out  the  regal  purple — bring  out  my  diadem  ! 
I'll  'tire  me  for  the  victor  with  every  flaming  gem. 
Though  fair  as  Aphrodite  at  Tarsus,  when  we  met 
In  citv  of  Serapis,  my  charms  are  potent  yeL 
Wheri,    flushed  with  pride  of  conquest,  the  consul 

summons  sent 
That  Egypt  should  attend  him,  in  conscious  power  I 

went. 
Each  went  to  slay  the  other,  and  each  became  the 

slain. 
But,  by  the  great  Osiris  !  I'd  die  that  death  again  ! 
Oh,  that  wild  night  on  Cydmus,  when  Sinus  shone 

above, 
We  poured  our  full  libations,  and  owned  no  god  but 

Love! 
Then  maddened  by  the  rapture  of  passion's  frenzied 

glow, 
We  burned  with  fiercer  fires  than  Isis'  altars  know. 
Scorning  all  other  triumphs,  he  reveled  in  my  charms, 
While  all  the  world  I  cared  for  I  held  within  my  arms. 
That  nighi  e'en  gods  might  envy  !     Come,  Antony, 

once  more, 
I'll  rouse  my  throbbing  pulses,  like  wine  my  kisses 

pour! 
Now,  by  the  throne  of  Pharaoh,  let  fame,  ambition 

slip! 
For  Egypt  longs  to  clasp  you,  an  empire,  on  her  lip. 
The  lotus-perfumed  breezes  blow  soft  o'er  reedy  Nile; 
Our  Alexandrian  revels  and  Cleopatra's  smile 
Await  to  greet  the  victor.     Hark,  hark  !  that  odious 

shout ! 
It  hath  a  sound  like  "  Ruin  !  "     There,  Charmian, 

list  without. 
Who  dares  to  couple  ruin  with  the  Triumvir's  name  ? 
Or  who    dares  cry    "Disaster!"   and    blare  forth 

Egypt's  shame  ? 
Ha  !  by  our  sire,  Sesostris  !  by  every  Ptolemy  ! 
I'll  teach  the  slaves  a  lesson  when  comes  Marc  An- 
tony. 
Perchance  that  pale  Octavia  hath  chilled  with  cold 

embrace 
The  martial  blood  within  him.     Her  frozen,  marble 

face 
Hath  turned  to  ice  his  fires  ;  thus  some  mischance 

hath  come. 
Then  needed  he  his   Egypt,  to  thaw  that  frost  of 

Rome. 
But  he,  the  great  Triumvir,  and  Cleopatra's  lord, 
Hath  won  too  many  triumphs  to  fall  'neath  Cassar's 

sword. 
Ho,  guards  !  enforce  a  silence!    When  next  the  rab- 
ble cry 
They'll  cheer  the  mighty  Tribune,  and  hail  his  victory. 
Ha,  Charmian,  some  word  passed  thee,  and  smote 

upon  mine  ear  ; 
Speak  out.    Why  dost  thou  falter?    Shall  I,  an  em- 
press, fear? 
The  Circe  of  old  Egypt,  the  Serpent  of  the  Nile, 
Though  every  god  desert  her,  can  Death  himself  be- 
guile. 
Speak  quick  !  again  ! Thou  liest !    What,  dead  ! 

— the  Tribune  dead  ! 
Forsaking  Cleopatra — is  thai  what  thou  hast  said  ? 
Out,    out !    thou  brazen   liar !     Serapis'   self   might 

shrink 
To  tear  my  lover  from  me.     I'd  snatch  him  from  the 

brink 
Of  that  dark,  awful  region.  I  hear  !   tis  true — again  ! 
"  Fallen   the  great   Triumvir,   on  his   own  weapon 

slain  ! " 
\  kneio  no  paltry  Caesar  could  lower  this  Roman's 

crest  ; 
His  own  steel  drew  the  torrent — none  other  pierced 

his  breast. 
He,  o'er  himself  sole  victor,  hath  gone  with  daunt- 
less tread. 
For  us  a  colder  Cydmus  in  Stygian  shades  to  spread. 
What  could  the  gods  grant  better,  O  Antony,  than 

this — 
10  live  in  arms  of  Egypt,  and  die  for  Egypt's  kiss  ? 
Shall  I  survive  my  kingdom — a  queen  undone,  dis- 
crowned? 
Shall  minion  of  an  upstart,  a  Ptolemy  be  found? 


What  though  Octavius  seek  me,  it  were  in  truth  dis- 
grace 
Should  puppet  of  an  empire  usurp  the  sovereign's 

place. 
Old  Egypt's  proud  Astarte  hath  held  too  high  a 

sway — 
For  whom  one  conqueror  languished,   one  held  a 

world  at  bay. 
Come  hither,   Charmian  !  Nea !   Prepare  my  regal 

state; 
I  go  to  wake  Serapis,  and  banquet  with  my  mate. 
Bare  once  again  my  bosom  ;  these  smooth,  warm 

limbs  unvail ; 
Perfume  my  dusky  tresses  ;  tinge  where  the  rich  hues 

pale ; 
For  even  now  Serapis  his  shadow  o'er  me  flings  ; 
I'd  go  as  fits  the  daughter  of  Egypt's  mighty  kings. 
There,  throw  the  gauze  about  me.     Look,  Iris,  that 

I  be 
Fair  as  myself  at  Tarsus,  to  meet  Marc  Antony. 
Now  lor  the  last  caresses  !    Ah,   gods  !  with  closer 

clasp, 
And  sweeter  lip  than  lover's,  clings  to  my  breast  the 

asp. 
The  lotos  scents  oppress  me — I  see  Canopus  shine ' 
So  !     Death  alone  is  royal,  and  only  Love  divine  I 


MARCUS  ANTONIUS. 
BY  W.  W.  STORY. 

'Tis  vain,  Fonteus  ! — As  the  hair-tamed  steed, 

Scenting  the  desert,  lashes  madly  out, 

And  strains,  and  storms,  and  struggles  to  be  freed, 

Shaking  his  rattling  harness  all  about — 

So,  fiercer  for  restraint,  here  in  my  breast, 

Hot  passion  rages,  firing  every  thought ; 

For  what  is  honor,  prudence,  interest 

To  the  wild  strength  of  love  ?    Oh,  best  of  life, 

My  joy,  hope,  triumph,  glory,  my  soul's  wife. 

My  Cleopatra  !     I  desire  thee  so 

That  all  restraint  to  the  wild  winds  I  throw. 

Let  come  what  will,  come  life,  come  death,  to  me 

'Tis  equal,  if  again  I  look  on  thee. 

Away,  Fonteus  !  tell  her  that  I  rage 

With  madness  for  her.     Nothing  can  assuage 

The  strong  desire,  the  torment,  the  fierce  stress 

That  whirls  my  thoughts  round,  and  inflames  my 

brain, 
But  her  great,  ardent  eyes — dark  eyes,  that  draw 
My  being  to  them  with  a  subtile  law. 
And  an  almost  divine  imperiousness. 
Tell  her  I  do  not  live  until  I  feel 
The  thrill  of  her  wild  touch,  that  through  each  vein 
Electric  shoots  its  lightning ;  and  again 
Hear  those  low  tones  of  hers,  although  they  steal. 
As  by  some  serpent  charm,  my  will  away, 
And  wreck  my  manhood.     O  Octavia, 
This  lying  galls  me — this  poor,  mean  pretense 
Of  love — this  putting  every  word  to  school — 
When  all,  at  best,  is  blank  indifference. 
Even  hate  for  you  is  only  cold  and  dull — 
I  hate  you  that  I  cannot  hate  you  more. 
Were  you  but  savage,  wicked  to  the  core. 
Less  pious,  prudish,  prudent,  made  to  rule, 
I  might  have  loved  or  hated  more  ;  but  now 
Nothing  on  earth  seems  half  so  deadly  chill 
As  your  insipid  smile  and  placid  brow. 
Your  glacial  goodness  and  proprieties. 

Tell  my  dear  serpent  I  must  see  her — fill 
My  eyes  with  the  glad  light  of  her  great  eyes, 
Though  death,  dishonor,  anything  you  will, 
Stand  in  the  way  !    Aye,  by  my  soul !  disgrace 
Is  better  in  the  sun  of  Egypt's  face 
Than  pomp  or  power  in  this  detested  place. 
Oh  for  the  wine  my  queen  alone  can  pour 
From  her  rich  nature  !    Let  me  starve  no  more 
On  this  weak,  tepid  drink,  that  never  warms 
My  life-blood  ;  but  away  with  shams  and  forms  1 
Away  with  Rome  !    One  hour  in  Egypt's  eyes 
Is  worth  a  score  of  Roman  centuries. 
Away,  Fonteus  !    Tell  her,  till  I  see 
Those  eyes  I  do  not  live — that  Rome  to  me 
Is  hateful — tell  her — oh  J  I  know  not  what — 
That  every  thought  and  feeling,  space  and  spot 
Is  Uke  an  ugly  dream,  where  she  is  not ; 
All  persons  plagues  ;  all  doing  wearisome  ; 
All  talking  empty  ;  all  these  feasts  and  friends— 
These  slaves  and  courtiers,  princes,  palaces — 
This  Casar,  with  his  selfish  aims  and  ends, 
His  oily  ways  and  sleek  hypocrisies — 
This  Lepidus  ;  and,  worse  than  all  by  far, 
This  mawkish,  pious,  prude  Octavia, 
Are  bonds  and  fetters,  tedious  as  disease, 
Not  worth  the  parings  of  her  finger-nails. 
Oh,  for  the  breath  of  Egypt ! — the  soft  nights 
Of  the  voluptuous  East — the  dear  delights 
We  tasted  there — the  lotus-perfumed  gales 
That  dream  along  the  low  shores  ol  the  Nile, 
And  softly  flutter  in  the  languid  sails  I 
Oh,  for  the  queen  of  all — for  the  rich  smile 
That  glows  like  autumn  over  her  dark  face — 
For  her  large  nature — her  enchanting  grace — 
Her  arms,  that  are  away  so  many  a  mile  1 
Away,  Fonteus  !  lose  no  hour — make  sail — 
Weigh  anchor  on  the  instant — woo  a  gale 
To  blow  you  to  her.     Tell  her  I  shall  be 
Close  on  your  very  heels  across  the  sea. 
Praying  that  Neptune  send  me  storms  as  strong 
As  passion  is,  to  sweep  me  swift  along. 
Till  the  white  spray  sing  whistling  round  my  prow, 
And  the  waves  gurgle  "neath  the  keel's  sharp  plow. 
Fly,  fly,  Fonteus  1     When  1  think  of  her 
My  soul  within  my  body  is  astir ! 
My  wild  blood  pulses,  and  my  hot  cheeks  glow  I 
Love  with  its  madness  overwhelms  me  so 
That  I — oh  !  go,  I  say  !  Fonteus,  go  ! 


CLEOPATRA. 


Upon  a  couch  of  crimson  silk  she  lay. 

And  floated  down  the  slumbrous,  murky  Nile ; 
Her  wondrous  eyes  rebuked  the  god  of  day, 

While  the  bright  sun  grew  dim  before  her  smile. 
The  warm  air,  fragrant  from  -.  lotus  land. 

Swept  like  a  sensuous  breath  across  the  day  ; 
What  wonder  Antony,  with  nerveless  hand, 

Drunk  with  her  kiss,  "  threw  all  thcworldaway  " 
Wny  wonder  that  he  found  a  keener  zest 

Beside  this  piece  of  perfect,  faultless  clay, 
Than  waiting  on  the  shores  of  Rome's  unrest. 

As  willing  captive  at  her  feet  he  lay  ? 
Her  voice  like  some  soft,  low-toned  instrument. 

With  music  sweet  her  royal  love  proclaims  ; 
It  stills  the  tempest  of  his  discontent, 

And  for  her  sweet  enchantment  he  gives  fame. 
"  Love  is  her  theme  and  Antony  her  god  ; " 

He  lays  his  manhood  at  her  royal  feet, 
And  smiles  upon  the  ruins  while  the  flood 

Of  love  sweeps  o'er  him,  fragrant,  v 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


DOANE  &  HENSHELWOOD, 

IJ2  Kearny  Street,  (Tkurlow  Block,) 


Have  just  opened  for 


EurekaFireHose 

COMPANY, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 


THE    HOI     DAY   TRADE  " RED  CR0SS " ("  " PARAG0N "  ~e "  eureka"  *%s- 

ELEGANT  COTTON   FIRE  AND  GARDEN  HOSE. 


SILKS,  PLUSHES, 

SATINS,  VELVETS, 

RHADEMES,  SHAWLS, 

SATIN    DE  LYONS,  UMBRELLAS, 

BROCADES,  FANCY  GOODS, 

ETC.  ETC. 


RUSSIA   LEATHER   GOODS. 

Fine  Purses.  Card-Cases,  Toilet  Cases,  Letter-Books,  Bill-Books, 
Bags,  Portfolios,  Fancy  Articles,  etc.,  all  our  own  importation, 
will  be  offered  very  cheap. 


HANDKERCHIEFS  &  FANCY  GOODS. 

Ladies,  Gentlemens,  and  Childrens  Handkerchiefs  in  plain 
and  fancy-colored  borders  at  all  prices ;  flue  embroidered  Hand- 
kerchiefs for  Ladies ;  Kent's  white  and  colored  Silk  Handkerchiefs 
very  cheap ;  also,  a  large  stock  of  Silk  Mufflers  for  Ladies  and 
Gents;  Spanish  Lace  Scarfs  and  Fichus  in  black,  cream,  and  wlii'e: 
made-up  Lace  Collars,  Fichus,  Bows,  together  with  a  great  variety 
of  Ladies'  Jfeck-wear,  all  of  the  newest  styles. 


A  seamless  WOVEN  Cotton  Hose,  prepared  mildew-proof,  and 
with  a  very  superior  quality  of  Rubber  lining,  standing  great  pres- 
sure, and  being  the  most  durable  Hose  made.  Is  not  affected  by  cli- 
matic influences,  and  is  therefore  particularly  well  adapted  to  use  iu 
either  extreme  hot  or  cold  countries.  Can  be  put  away  for  years, 
and  the  strength  not  injured.  Being  light  in  weight,  is  easily  han- 
dled, and  will  stand  more  wear  and  tear  and  rough  usage  than  any 
other  Hose  made.  Is  far  more  economical  to  the  consumer,  and 
very  much  more  reliable. 

Office  of  the  Chief  Engineer  Fire  Department,     ) 
Detroit,  Mich.,  September  31,  1881.  ( 

MR.  JOHN  A.  XACE.  of  Fire  and  Water  Committee,  Santa  Clara, 
Cal.— Dear  Sir;  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  14th.  We  have  used  the 
Eureka  Hose,  manufactured  by  the  Eureka  Fire  Hose  Company,  IS  Bar- 
clay Street,  New  York,  since  July,  18T6,  and  have  now  in  use  all  the  Hose 
bought  at  that  date.  Said  Hose  is  used  by  a  first-class  steam  engine.  We 
have  now  on  hand  1»,30©  feet  Eureka  Hose  in  FIRST-CLASS  condition 
for  heavy  fire-service.  I  send  you  our  last  report.  We  much  prefer  Eureka 
Hose  to  inv  other  Hose  we  ever  used.    Yours  respectfully. 

JAMES  BATTLE.  Chief. 
New  York  city  reports,  August  1, 1881,  70,000  feet  Cotton  Hose  in  use 
with  a  loss  of  only  11  per  cent,  in  five  and  a  half  years'  service. 


"FOSTER"  KID    GLOVES. 

Our  stock  of  these  celebrated  Gloves  is  complete  in  every  detail, 
and  there  is  no  more  acceptable  present  for  a  lady  than  a  package 
of  these  nice-fitting  Gloves.    For  sale  wholesale  and  retail  by 

DOANE  &   HENSHELWOOD. 


The  reputation  made  by  this  company  with  its  celebrated 
brands  of  Cotton  Steam  Fire  Engine  Hose  for  Fire  Departments, 
has  placed  them  at  the  head  of  all  other  makers  of  Fire  Hose.  They 
are  supplying  the  great  bulk  of  all  Fire  Hose  purchased  by  Fire 
Departments  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada*,  and  the 
same  success  has  been  attained  by  their  smaller  sizes  of  Hose.  Also, 

RUBBER-LINED  AND   UNLINED  LINEN  HOSE. 


W.  T.  Y.  SCHENCK, 

Sole  Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 

36  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


LATEST 
FASHIONS 


AMERICAN 

District  Telecraph 

CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEARS! 


DRESS  SUITS,  $50 
BUSINESS  SUITS,  30 


A  Special  Extra  Detail  of  One  Hundred  aud  Fifty  District  messengers 
are  being  drilled  for  Holiday  Service. 


OFFICES: 


222  Sansome  Street, 

205  Sutter,  Corner  Kearny, 

'Mil  mission  Street, 

833  Sutter  Street, 

Fourth  and  Bluxouie, 


mission  and  Twentieth, 
California  and   Fillmore. 
Hayes  and  Laguna, 
Powell  and  Union, 

But  cher  town. 


(Successor  to  LITTLE    &    COimiJfe,) 

CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER, 

No.    122   Geary  Street, 

SAX  FRANCISCO. 


Estimates  given  on  all  classes  and  styles  of  work.     General  jobbing 
promptly  attended  to.     Offices  and  stores  neatly  fitted  up. 
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Tl\e  }JLhi\y  $l\kj>e$  of   ]o\\j\  fWleycWi}. 


By    BEN    C.    TRUMAN. 


HOPE  no  one  will  accuse  me  of  being  in- 
temperate on  account  of  my  familiarity 
with  choice  tipples  and  wines.  The  fact  is, 
that  while  I  scorn  intemperance  in  all  of 
its  revolting  shapes — an  intemperate  use  of 
liquor,  nicotine,  or  food — I  am  one  of  those 
who  love  the  good  things  of  the  world,  and 
believe  in  using  them  discreetly.  With 
great  respect  for  all  societies  for  the  reform 
of  those  who  touch  and  taste  not  wisely,  if 
too  well,  I  claim  that  the  world  would 
not  wag  with  entire  correctness  unaccom- 
panied by  that  most  congenial  of  all  spirits 
— famous  John  Barleycorn.  A  banquet 
without  the  effervescing  productions  of  "La 
Belle  France"  would  be  to  me  like  the  play  of  "  Hamlet" 
with  the  character  of  the  melancholy  Dane  left  out. 

Women,  as  well  as  men,  from  empresses  down  to  outcasts, 
stimulate  the  life-pulse,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  In 
mother's  milk  the  babe  takes  ale,  beer,  or  wine,  for  thus  the 
nursing  parent  conscientiously  nourishes  herself.  Wed- 
dings, and  wakes,  and  birthday  anniversaries  are  alike  sea- 
sons when  men  and  women  baptize  the  stomach  with  spirit 
stimulus.  Jewish  weddings  are  notably  convivial ;  and  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  ceremony  which  unites  the  bride 
and  groom  is  the  tasting  of  wine  from  the  same  goblet — 
signifying  that  they  will  drink  together  the  cup  of  joy  or  sor- 
row. The  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  have  some  extensive 
compounds  for  the  different  seasons  and  festival  days,  but 
especially  during  the  seasons  of  cold  weather  and  the  holi- 
days. The  Irish  and  Scotch  drink  whisky,  as  a  general 
thing  ;  during  the  winter  months  their  favorite  tipple  is  hot 
whisky  punch.  The  English"  drink  whisky,  brandy,  gin,  ale, 
porter,  beer,  champagne,  and  heavy  wines.  The  English 
enjoy  home-drinking  just  before  retiring,  and  many  are  the 
varieties  of  "night-caps  "  indulged  in  by  Mr.  Bull,  in  almost 
all  of  which  either  ale  or  porter  forms  an  important  part. 

A  favorite  English  drink  with  students  is  called  an  "Oxford 
Night-Cap,"  alias  "  Rum  Booze  "made  by  beating  up  the  yolks 
of  eight  eggs  with  pulverized  sugar  and  a  nutmeg  grated;  then 
extract  the  j  uice  from  the  rind  of  a  lemon  by  rubbing  loaf-sugar 
on  it,  and  put  the  sugar,  with  a  piece  of  cinnamon  and  a  bottle 
of  white  wine  into  a  saucepan  ;  put  it  on  the  fire  ;  when  it 
boils  take  it  off,  and  pour  a  single  glass  of  cold  wine  into  it ; 
then  pour  in  a  quart  of  brandy,  stirring  the  whole  with  a 
spoon  ;  then  pour  the  mixture  from  one  vessel  to  another 
until  it  yields  a  fine  froth;  then  add  half  a  pint  of  Santa 
Cruz  rum.  Drink  just  before  going  to  bed.  It  is  well  for 
the  participants  in  this  "booze"  to  be  undressed,  so  that 
they  can  roll  into  bed,  as  the  above  decoction  is  very  intoxi- 
cating and  pernicious.  "  Rum  Fustian "  is  another  old 
English  drink,  made  as  above,  except  leave  out  the  bottle  of 
wine  and  put  in  a  quart  of  strong  home-brewed  beer.  "  Beer 
Flip"  is  prepared  like  rum  fustian,  except  that  a  glass  of  gin 
takes  the  place  of  the  glass  of  cold  wine.  How  to  make  a 
"  Bishop  : "  Make  incisions  in  the  rind  of  a  lemon,  stick 
cloves  in  the  incisions,  and  roast  the  lemon  by  a  slow  fire  ; 
put  small  but  equal  quantities  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace, 
allspice,  and  a  race  of  ginger  into  a  saucepan  with  half  a 
pint  of  water;  let  it  boil  until  it  is  reduced  to  half ;  then 
boil  a  bottle  of  port-wine,  and,  by  applying  a  lighted  paper 
to  the  saucepan,  burn  a  portion  of  the  spirit  out  of  it ;  add 
the  roasted  lemon  and  spice  to  the  wine  ;  stir  all  well  to- 
gether, and  let  it  stand  on  a  stove  or  near  the  fire  ten  min- 
utes; put  some  knobs  on  the  rind  of  a  lemon  ;  put  the  sugar 
into  a  bowl  or  a  jug,  with  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  not 
roasted  ;  pour  the  wine  upon  this  mixture  ;  grate  nutmeg 
into  it ;  sweeten  to  your  taste,  and  you  have  a  "Bishop." 
Serve  it  up  with  the  lemon  and  spice  floating  in  it.  A 
"  Cardinal "  is  made  like  a  "  bishop,"  except  that  you  use 
claret  or  Burgundy  in  the  place  of  port-wine.  A  "Pope"  is 
made  by  using  champagne  instead  of  port.  If  you  want  "Lawn 
Sleeves,"  substitute  Madeira  or  sherry  for  the  port.  The 
father  of  the  elder  Charles  Matthews,  a  Strand  bookseller, 
was  so  esteemed  as  a  maker  of  the  above-named  drinks,  that 
he  was  called  "  Bishop  Matthews."  At  Cambridge  the  stu- 
dents call  St.  David's  Day  "  Swig  Day."  "Swig  "is  made 
as  follows  :  Pour  into  a  bowl  half  a  pound  of  crushed  sugar ; 
pour  on  it  a  pint  of  warm  beer  ;  grate  into  it  a  nutmeg  and 
some  ginger  ;  add  four  glasses  of  sherry  and  half  a  gallon 
of  cold  beer  ;  stir  it  well ;  sweeten  to  taste  ;  cover  it  up,  and 
let  it  stand  three  hours.  The  "  Brown  Betty  "  is  also  a  Cam- 
bridge drink. 

The  Frenchman  drinks  brandy,  champagne,  wines,  cor- 
dials, and  liqueurs.  The  German  drinks  brandy,  gin,  whisky, 
wines,  and  beer.  The  American  drinks  all  of  the  above, 
except  the  English  "night-caps."  The  American  is  the 
inventor  of  many  delightful  beverages,  some  few  of  which  I 
will  enumerate,  and  all  who  are  displeased  with  them  may 
let  them  alone.  Here,  then,  are  the  recipes  for  a  few  good 
American  home-drinks  ;  and,  as  many  of  them  have  never 
been  published  before,  they  should  be  carefully  tucked  away 
in  some  festive  corner  of  a  sideboard  drawer  : 

Milk  Punch  should  be  made  as  follows  :  One-half  a  ta: 
blespoonful  of  sugar  and  two  of  water,  a  wine-glass  of 
cognac,  and  half  as  much  Santa  Cruz  rum,  half  a  glassful 
of  shaved  ice,  the  glass  filled  up  with  milk,  and  floating  a 
flavor  of  nutmeg.  Hot  Milk  Punch,  the  same,  with  the 
omission  of  the  ice,  and  the  substitution  of  hot  milk  instead 
of  cold.  Roman  Punch,  a  nectareous  liquid,  made  of  a  ta- 
blespoonful  of  sugar  and  one  of  raspberry  syrup,  a  table- 
spionful  of  curagoa,  a  wine-glass  of  Jamaica  rum,  half  as 
much  brandy,  and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  ;  the  glass  filled 
up  with  shaved  ice,  the  compound  thoroughly  blended,  a 
dash  of  port-w!ne,  a  finish  of  floating  fruits,  and  imbibed 
through  a  straw. 


In  every  punch  the  ambrosial  oil  of  the  lemon  should  be 
properly  extracted  by  rubbing  lumps  of  sugar  on  the  rind, 
which  break  the  delicate  little  vessels  containing  the  essence, 
and  at  the  same  time  absorb  it.  This,  with  making  the 
mixture  sweet  and  strong,  even  to  the  substitution  of  tea  for 
water,  and  thoroughly  amalgamating  all  the  ingredients,  so 
that  the  taste  of  neither  the  bitter,  the  sweet,  nor  the  spirit 
shall  be  perceptible  the  one  over  the  other,  is  the  successful 
secret  in  making  the  seductive  drink  called  punch.  In  hot 
punch  and  toddy  the  spirits  should  be  put  in  before  the 
water,  and  in  cold  punch  and  toddy  the  reverse.  Home- 
drinkers  should  remember  this.  The  proportions  of  acidity, 
and  sweetness,  and  of  spirit  and  water  have  no  real  rule,  the 
tas'es  of  drinkers  being  as  unlike  as  their  faces. 

Rocky  Mountain  Punch,  considered  just  the  thing  for  the 
hospitalities  of  New  Year,  is  compounded  in  the  following 
proportions  :  Five  bottles  of  champagne,  a  quart  of  Jamaica 
rum,  a  pint  of  maraschino,  six  sliced  lemons,  sugar  accord- 
ing to  the  taste,  in  a  large  punch-bowl,  having  in  the  centre  a 
cubic  iceberg,  ornamented  on  the  top  with  rock-candy, 
loaf-sugar,  sliced  lemons  or  oranges,  or  both,  and  other 
fruits. 

Punch  may  be  scientifically  considered.  Indeed,  Professor 
Tyndall,  or  some  other  scientific  gentleman,  has  been  heard 
from  thus  :  "  Experiment  has  proved  that  the  juice;  of  three 
or  four  lemons  and  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar 
dissolved  in  about  three  pints  of  boiling  water,  produces 
saporous  waves  which  strike  the  palate  at  such  intervals  that 
the  thrilling  acidity  of  the  lemon-juice  and  the  cloying  sweet- 
ness of  the  sugar  are  no  longer  distinguishable.  We  have, 
in  fact,  a  harmony  of  saporific  notes.  The  pitch,  however, 
is  too  low,and  to  heighten  it  we  infuse  into  the  boiling  water 
the  fragrant  rind  of  one  lemon.  Here  we  might  pause,  if  the 
soul  of  man  craved  no  higher  result  than  lemonade.  But 
to  obtain  the  culminating  saporosity  of  punch,  we  must 
dash  into  the  bowl  at  least  a  pint  of  rum,  and  nearly  the 
same  volume  of  brandy.  The  molecules  of  alcohol,  sugar, 
and  citric  acid  collide,  an  entirely  new  series  of  vibration  is 
produced — tremors  to  which  the  dullest  pallet  is  attuned. 
In  punch,  then,  we  have  rhythm  within  rhythm,  and  all  that 
philosophy  can  do  is  to  take  kindly  to  its  subtle  harmonies.'3 
Egg-nogg  is  of  American  origin.  It  was  formerly  indis- 
pensable in  the  Southern  States  at  Christmas.  It  is  a  favorite 
throughout  the  North  at  all  seasons  ;  and,  having  emerged 
from  American  to  cosmopolitan  popularity,  is  called  in  Scot- 
land "auld  man's  milk."  The  Baltimore  egg-nogg  is  the 
chief  ;  it  is  digestible,  never  causes  headache,  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent drink  for  debilitated  persons,  and  a  nourishing  diet 
for  consumptives.  This  medicine-food-and-drink  consists  of 
the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  and  six  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar, 
beaten  to  a  cream  ;  the  third  of  a  nutmeg  grated  in,  and 
beaten  again;  a  gill  of  brandy  or  of  Jamaica  rum,  and  a 
wine-glass  of  Madeira  poured  in  ;  then  the  whites  of  the 
eight  eggs,  reduced  to  a  froth,  beaten  in  ;  to  which  are  added 
three  pints  of  milk.  Then  pour  from  one  vessel  to  another 
for  five  or  six  minutes,  and  you  will  have  an  incomparable 
nectar-nogg  sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons.  Sherry  egg- 
nogg  is  made  of  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  an  egg,  two  wine- 
glasses of  sherry,  ice,  milk,  and  nutmeg.  The  sugar  is  first 
dissolved  in  a  little  water,  the  yolk  of  the  egg  broken  into  a 
large  glass,  a  quarter  of  a  tumbler  of  broken  ice  added,  milk 
poured  in,  the  ingredients  thoroughly  mixed,  and  dust  of 
nutmeg  on  top,  and  the  cup  is  ready  to  be  quaffed. 

The  julep  is  peculiarly  an  American  beverage,  of  which 
the  gallant  Captain  Marryatt  said  ;  "I  once  overheard  two 
ladies  talking  in  the  next  room  to  me,  and  one  of  them  de- 
clared :  'Well,  if  I  have  a  weakness  for  any  one  thing,  it  is 
for  a  mint  julep.'  The  julep,"  continued  the  captain,  "  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  and  insinuating  potations  ever  in- 
vented ;  as  irresistible  as  the  ladies  that  make  it."  He 
learned  their  method.  It  was  this  :  bruise  a  few  tender  sprigs 
of  fresh  mint  in  sugar  dissolved  in  water  ;  fill  the  glass  with 
brandy,  whisky,  claret,  Madeira,  or  whatever  you  like,  one- 
third,  and  the  rest  finely-shaved  ice  ;  as  the  ice  melts,  drink. 
Many  adepts  draw  out  the  sprigs  of  mint  and  insert  them  in 
the  ice  with  the  stems  downward,  so  that  the  leaves  are 
above,  in  the  shape  of  a  bouquet,  and  sip  through  a  straw. 
The  popular  cobbler — sherry,  claret,  catawba,  or  sauterne 
— is  simply  wine,  ice,  sugar,  and  a  slice  of  orange  or  a  piece 
of  lemon-peel,  and  fruits  in  season  as  a  floating  ornament, 
sipped  through  a  straw,  invented  in  the  United  States,  and 
now  a  favorite  in  all  countries  during  the  hot  months. 

Whisky  is  the  standard  drink  of  Americans,  from  Maine 
to  Arizona,  either  plain  or  in  the  shape  of  julep,  punch,  or 
the  matutinal  cocktail,  although  they  indulge  largely  in  all 
other  drinks  known,  and  especially  in  champagne  and  lager 
beer.  But  whisky  is  the  standard  tod,  through  rainy  or  sun- 
shiny weather.  Many  American  gentlemen  keep  fine  bran- 
dies on  the  sideboards,  but  whisky  is  the  safer  tod  of  the 
two,  and  has  less  headachy  effects  "the  next  morning." 
Peach-and-honey  and  apple  toddy  are  favorite  drinks  in 
Tennessee  and  Alabama  in  winter.  Tom-and-Jerry  is  drank 
all  over  the  United  States  during  real  cold  weather.  It  is  a 
pleasant  compound,  and  was  invented  by  an  Englishman 
who  used  to  keep  a  place  in  the  Bowery  many  years  ago.  A 
gin  punch,  made  from  unadulterated  old  torn  and  properly 
compounded  is,  like  a  Santa  Cruz  rum  punch,  a  delectable 
thing  to  "toss  off."  Vermouth  and  sherry — the  latter  with  a 
dash  of  Angostura  bitters — are  delightful  appetizers,  and  so 
is  the  insinuating  but  insidious  cocktail.  Another  marked 
favorite  is  the  crusta,  an  appetizing  mode  of  offering  the 
familiar  cocktail,  and  was  invented  by  a  Spaniard,  Santina, 
celebrated  in  the  spirit  art.  A  floating  toddy  is  a  neat  drink. 
I  saw  John  Van  Buren,  that  prince  of  good  fellows,  make 
one  at  the  Pewter  Mug,  near  Tammany  Hall,  in  1S56.  Dis- 
solve a  lump  of  sugar  in  half  a  glass  of  water,  then  pour  the 


liquor — which  must  be  good— into  a  spoon,  and  let  it  run 
into  the  water  slowly  from  the  spoon  down  upon  one  side  of 
the  glass  ;  the  liquor  will  float  on  top.  Drink  it  all  off, 
and  you  will  not  taste  the  liquor,  but  feel  its  effect.  There  is 
a  dainty  after-dinner  drink— a  little  one — that  is  a  favorite 
with  ladies,  called  brandy  scaffa  :  simply  a  wine-glass  of 
brandy  and  maraschino,  half-and-half,  with  two  dashes  of 
bitters. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  drinks,  but  one  of  the  most 
deadly,  is  absinthe,  and  it  is  just  one  hundred  years  old.  It 
was  invented  by  a  French  refugee  named  Doctor  Ordinaire, 
who  settled  at  the  small  village  of  Convet,  Switzerland,  at 
which  place  he  acquired  a  very  excellent  practice.  Ordi- 
naire prepared  his  own  medicines,  and  among  them  was  one 
made  from  an  extract  of  wormwood,  which  he  held  in  great 
esteem,  and  which  he  compounded  with  his  own  hands.  Be- 
fore his  death  he  imparted  the  secret  of  the  manufacture  to 
parties  who  made  immense  quantities  of  the  extract  and  sold 
it  to  peddlers.  The  original  was  prepared  from  the  yellow 
flowers  of  wormwood,  and  it  was  gradually  improved,  or 
rather  deteriorated  upon,  until  the  present  liquor  has  been 
obtained.  Absinthe-drinking  has  grown  to  an  enormous 
evil  in  Switzerland  and  France,  and  is  on  the  increase  in  this 
country  and  in  England.  In  Paris  the  practice  has  aug- 
mented alarmingly  within  the  past  ten  years,  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy,  bankers  and  professional  men,  actors, 
authors,  and  journalists  being  specially  its  victims.  It  is  at 
once  the  most  alluring  and  the  most  pernicious  of  all  drinks, 
and  not  only  leads  to  insanity,  but  produces  certain  derange- 
ment to  the  whole  system.  It  exercises  the  most  deadly 
fascination,  and  its  immoderate  use  acts  speedily  on  the  en- 
tire nervous  system  in  general,  and  upon  the  brain  in  partic- 
ular, and  in  a  short  time  produces  derangement  of  all  the 
menial  powers.  It  does  not  brutalize  or  madden,  like  brandy 
or  whisky  immoderately  taken,  because  it  paralyzes  the 
whole  system,  and  disorders  all  the  functions  of  the  stomach 
and  liver  beyond  restoration.  As  an  appetizer,  I  know  of 
nothing  more  palatable  or  seductive.  Touch  it  cautiously, 
though,  or  it  will  get  the  better  of  you,  and  your  first  illness 
from  its  effects  will  be  your  last,  and  death  will  be  a  relief. 

If  your  bachelor  friends  stay  too  late  at  a  swell  party,  invite 
them,  at  the  proper  time,  to  join  you  in  a  champagne  punch. 
Prepare  your  punch  as  follows  :  First  make  half  a  gallon  of 
lemonade,  then  pour  into  it  six  bottles  of  good  brandy  and  a 
pint  of  maraschino  ;  then  pour  in  the  contents  of  half  a 
dozen  or  more  quart  bottles  of  Champagne,  and  to  this  add 
half  a  gallon  of  cold  black  tea.  This  latter  is  the  wedge 
which  you  will  drive  into  their  brains.  They  will  quaff 
deeply  the  gorgeous  "  night-cap,"  and  in  a  little  while  they 
will  grow  cold  from  their  ears  to  their  toes  ;  their  blood  will 
seemingly  freeze,  and  they  will  soon  hunt  their  carriages. 
Presto,  change  !  Your  parlors  are  banquet  halls  deserted. 
Some  thirteen  years  ago  a  gentleman  concocted  one  of  these 
pernicious  punches  at  a  party  given  by  General  Banning,  at 
Wilmington,  California.  At  about  four  in  the  morning  he 
introduced  the  compound  to  a  dozen  good  fellows  who 
were  chatting  and  story-telling,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  they 
moved  out  of  the  room  like  spectres,  and  at  half-past  four 
the  gentleman  was  left  alone  with  the  punch-bowl.  It  is  a 
delightful  but  bewildering  drink. 

In  the  art  of  drink-making,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
no  city  in  the  world  can  equal  New  Orleans.  The  Eastern 
watering-places  rank  next,  such  as  Saratoga,  Long  Branch, 
Cape  May,  and  others  ;  then  comes  San  Francisco,  which 
is  noted  for  its  artistic  compounders  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
not  the  least  among  whom  was  the  once  famous  "Blossom," 
who  could  make  a  punch — the  only  objection  to  which  was 
that  it  wasn't  a  mile  long. 

The  great  majority  of  people  are  not  aware  of  the  amount 
and  variety  of  stimulative  liquors  imbibed  by  polished  men 
and  women  at  their  daily  repasts  throughout  the  world.  I 
will  present  just  one  sample,  thus  :  Sauterne  after  soup  ;  the 
same  with  fish,  or  some  light-colored  wine  from  the  pictur- 
esque Rhineland  ;  then,  some  choice  sherry  with  the  entries 
would  be  in  order ;  then  claret  or  Burgundy,  according  to 
the  climate,  to  accompany  the  roasts  and  pieces  de  resistance. 
Side-dishes  are  then  diluted  with  champagne,  and  the  last 
wine  may  accompany  to  the  end,  although  many  again  intro- 
duce sherry  or  Madeira,  which  helps  the  deglutition  of  the 
nuts  and  raisins,  and  imparts  new  relish  to  the  succulent 
fruits.  Some  epicures  reject  the  red  wines  at  dinner,  and 
have  golden-tinted  brands  served  exclusively.  Such  a  repast 
is  generally  ended  with  pousse  cafe",  Benedictine,  or,  better 
than  all  other  things,  a  small  glass  of  brandy.  As  I  am 
about  to  conclude,  I  am  reminded  that  the  jolly  bard,  who 
made  hymns  with  one  hand  and  love-songs  with  the  other, 
used  to  say  : 

"The  angels  on  high 
May  have  pleasures  unknown  to  life's  limited  span  ; 
But,  as  we  are  not  angels,  why,  let  the  cup  fly, 
We  must  only  be  happy  all  ways  that  we  can." 

And,  if  my  memory  serves,  it  was  in  the  same  ditty  he  stated 
his  idea  of  earthly  felicity  to  be  sailing  on  a  rosy  sea  of  bub- 
bling wine,  listening  to  the  voices  of  lovely  women,  whose 
bright  glances  lighted  the  way,  on  the  same  principle,  say, 
that  your  artistic  bar-man  ornaments  your  cobbler  with  pine- 
apple, lemon,  orange,  strawberries,  etc. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that,  noble,  and  convivial,  and 
pleasant  as  John  Barleycorn  proverbially  is,  we  should  bear 
in  mind  that  we  must  at  all  times  be  moderate  in  our  asso- 
ciations with  him,  and  also  remember  the  incomparable 
example  set  us  by  that  temperate  and  long-lived  Venetian, 
Luigi  Cornaro,  and  by  Martin  Luther,  who,  after  services 
Sundays,  used  to  drink  beer  moderately  with  his  brethren 
in  the  gardens  of  Wittemburg. 
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Mighty  is  leather,  but  rubber  is  mightier.  The 
uses  of  rubber  and  gutta  percha  are  vast  and  varied. 
The  business  may  well  be  called  elastic,  because 
within  the  past  forty  years  it  has  sprung  from  com- 
paratively nothing  into  one  of  the  leading  and  fore- 
most industries  of  the  age.  The  history  of  rubber 
is  not  without  interest.  Five  hundred  years  after 
the  wonderful  vegetable  product  was  first  made 
known  to  Europeans,  a  process  was  discovered 
by  which  rubber  could  be  worked  into  whatever 
form  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  devise.  On  land- 
ing in  Hayti,  Columbus  saw  numerous  balls  made  of 
elastic  gum,  with  which  the  natives  were  accustomed 
to  play.  The  newly-discovered  substance  was  con- 
sidered merely  in  the  light  of  curiosity,  and  little 
more  was  heard  of  it  for  two  hundred  years,  when  a 
Spaniard  named  Torquemada  found  among  Mexican 
Indians  helmets,  shoes:  water-proof  fabrics,  and 
other  articles  of  rubber.  This  discovery  awakened 
considerable  interest,  and  set  the  ball  of  investiga- 
tion in  motion.  Many  experiments  were  soon  begun. 
Between  1760  and  1770,  Tresneau  and  Magner,  emi- 
nent French  scientists,  succeeded  in  making  rubber 
tubes,  and  from  that  time  forward  one  experiment 
followed  fast  on  another.  But  the  susceptibility  of 
rubber  to  heat  and  cold,  which  changed  its  physical 
characteristics,  and  thus  rendered  it  unreliable  as  a 
material  for  manufacture,  was  not  overcome  until 
in  1839,  when  was  discovered  the  process  of 
vulcanization.  The  rubber  industry  then  bounded 
into  prominence.  The  vulcanizing  process  simply 
consisted  of  incorporating  with  the  raw  rubber  a 
certain  proportion  of  sulphur.  The  two  substances 
form  a  new  chemical  compound,  which  retains  all  of 
the  "useful  properties  of  the  raw  rubber,  which  is 
neitherliquified  by  heat  nor  solidified  by  cold.  The 
discovery  created  an  instant  demand  for  rubber,  and 
the  consumption  has  been  increasing  almost  from 
year  to  year  ever  since.  The  annexed  table  shows 
the  increase  since  1869  : 

Value 
Per  Pound 
Pounds.  Value.         in  Cents. 

1870 9,624.098       $3-459.655        3S-8 

1871 11. 031.939  4.390.778         39-8 

1872 11,803,437  4.789.560  40.5 

1873 Id.536.978  6.900,550  47.4 

1874 14.191.320  6. 196,729         43.6 

1875 12.035.009  4,675,490  38.8 

1876 10,589.297  4.063.659  38.3 

1877 13,821.109  5,542,166  40.1 

1878 12,512,203  4,711,102  37.6 

1879 14,878.584  6,068.088  40.8 

1880 16,826,099  9,606,239  57.1 

1881 20,014.796       11,054.999        55-3 

Hardly  acalling  or  industry  can  be  mentioned  that 
does  not  owe  something  to  the  great  discovery  of 
the  vulcanization  of  rubber. 

RUBBER  BLANKETS  AND  SHOES. 

In  the  army  the  rubber  blanket  was  a  first-class 
ministering  angel.  It  was  a  blessing  in  a  rain-storm 
and  c  solace  on  picket.  When  long  marches  in  a 
warm  climate  began,  the  boys  discarded  knapsacks, 
and  simply  rolled  a  single  woolen  blanket  inside  of  a 
"rubber,"  and  looped  it  over  the  shoulder.  It  was 
easy  to  carry,  light,  and  convenient.  In  camp,  when 
it  rained,  two  boys  would  "chum,"  and  by  stretch- 
ing a  rubber  on  either  side  of  a  centre  pole,  and  dig- 
ging a  little  ditch  outside,  would  find  shelter  from  the 
storm  A  rubber  blanket  is  also  good  to  spread  over 
a  rifle-pit,  to  make  a  shady  place.  It  is  a  good  thing, 
moreover,  in  the  absence  of  a  card-table,  as  the  cards 
slip  nicely  along  the  glazed  surface  of  the  blanket. 
The  claim  that  herein  originated  the  term  "rubber 
of  whist"  and  "seven-up"  is  stoutly  denied.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  article,  however  to  discuss 
that  branch  of  the  rubber  industry.  The  foregoing 
sentence  was  simply  put  in  to  give  the  article  a  little 
more  elasticity. 

Without  rubber  the  Atlantic  Cable  could  not  have 
been  laid  ;  and  without  an  elastic  conscience,  the 
cable  managers  could  not  retain  the  existing  tariff  on 
messages.  Rubber  ministers  to  the  pleasure  of  man 
and  beast.  In  medicine  and  surgery  it  is  indispensa- 
ble. Nothing  in  rubber  is  nicer  than  a  nice  rubber 
shoe,  made  to  fit  the  No.  2  foot  of  a  No.  1  girl. 


Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  manufacture  all  over- 
shoes so  they  could  be  slipped  right  on  before  a 
young  lady  went  sleigh-riding,  but  skill  and  observa- 
tion have  induced  the  manufacturer  to  adjust  the 
sizes  of  certain  styles  so  harmoniously  to  the  foot  that 
it  takes  the  wearer  ten  minutes,  with  the  aid  of  her 
gallant  escort,  to  get  the  shoe  on,  and  still  the  rubber 
industry  is  comparatively  in  its  infancy. 

WHERE  THE   RUBBER   COMES   FROM. 

England,  France,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands 
are  the  only  markets  from  which  manufactured  goods 
come.  The  crude  product  comes  from  the  tropical 
zones,  or  semi-tropic  zones.  Nearly  half  the  supply 
of  rubber  comes  from  Brazil ;  a  little  less  than  one- 
fourth  from  Colombia ;  the  remainder  comes  from 
Central  America,  other  South  American  States,  the 
West  and  East  Indies,  and  Africa.  The  Brazilian 
product  rates  the  highest,  the  direct  importation  being 
valued  at  62.7  cents  in  1879-80,  against  58-8  for  that 
from  England  and  49.3  for  the  Colombian.  That 
from  France,  171,862  pounds — the  source  of  it  not 
known — rated  the  highest  of  all.  65,3  cents,  and  27,- 
610  pounds  from  Hayti  and  several  of  the  South  At- 
lantic islands,  rated  the  lowest,  25  cents. 

HOW  IT  IS  GATHERED. 

The  manner  of  gathering  is  much  the  same  every- 
where. The  tree  grows  in  the  wilderness,  remote 
from  roads  ;  and  the  product,  which  is  a  very  weighty 
one,  has  to  be  "  packed,"  the  current  of  streams  of- 
fering the  only  real  means  of  transportation.  In 
Colombia  the  largest  present  supply  is  obtained  along 
the  banks  of  the  Sinu  and  Atrato  Rivers.  The  rub- 
ber hunter,  an  almost  naked  savage,  armed  with  gun 
and  machete,,  conducts  his  search  by  himself,  relying 
for  meat  on  what  he  can  kill,  and  for  other  food  on 
cakes  made  from  the  flowers  of  the  dried  plantain, 
mixed  with  corn  meal.  He  skirmishes  for  the  rub- 
ber tree  somewhat  as  the  more  northern  hunter  hunts 
for  the  bee  tree,  and,  when  fie  finds  one,  hacks  away 
the  vines  and  dense  undergrowth  around  it,  thus  ac- 
quiring title  to  it,  and  marches  on  for  another.  To 
gather  the  rubber,  he  hacks  V-shaped  cuts  on  the 
tree  as  high  as  he  can  reach,  collects  the  sap  as  it 
flows,  and  puts  it  into  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground.  The 
sap  is  at  first  white  and  creamy,  but  soon  blackens  ; 
he  coagulates  it  by  adding  soap  or  a  certain  root 
But  in  Colombia  the  hunter  does  not  stop  with  tap- 
ping the  tree,  as  the  sugar-maker  docs  the  maple  ;  he 
wants  more  than  can  be  thus  got  out  at  one  tapping, 
and  does  not  expect  or  care  to  go  to  it  again  ;  so 
when  the  milky  sap  stops  flowing  he  cuts  down  the 
tree,  letting  one  end  rest  on  the  branches  and  the 
other  on  a  pile  of  brush  he  has  placed  at  the  foot,  and 
then  he  gashes  the  prostrate  tree  along  its  entire 
length.  Of  the  $335- 113  worth  of  crude  rubber  sent 
from  Colombia  in  the  calendar  year  1880,  $238,393 
came  to  this  country  ;  but  it  is  not  worth  as  much  as 
the  Brazilian — Para  always  rating  highest — because 
not  gathered  so  carefully,  the  Colombian  product 
being  mixed  with  dirt  and  full  of  holes  containing 
water.  The  destruction  of  the  trees,  however,  is  the 
worst  part  of  Colombian  shiftlessness.  Our  Consul 
at  Carthagena  says  that  all  the  trees  near  the  river 
were  destroyed  long  ago.  so  that  the  hunters  must 
now  penetrate  into  the  forest  for  four  or  five  days, 
crossing  swamps  and  mountains  ;  that  there  are  many 
square  miles  of  rubber  trees  untouched,  but  access  to 
them  is  difficult  ;  that  it  is  surprising  that  the  Colom- 
bian government  does  not  enforce  its  regulations  on 
this  subject,  for  the  quantity  gathered  lessens  even' 
year,  and  unless  the  people  stop  destroying  the  tree, 
and  begin  planting  it,  the  rubbar  industry  will,  ere 
long,  be  ended  in  Colombia. 

CAUSE  OF  ADVANCE  IN    PRICES. 

The  advancing  price  in  rubber  is  a  subject  now  en- 
listing the  attention  of  economists.  Two  causes  are 
operating  to  enhance  the  cost  of  the  raw  material — 
first,  the  increased  demand,  and,  jn  the  second  place, 
the  reckless  destruction  of  trees  in  South  America. 
The  luxuriance  of  growth  in  tropical  countries,  which 
liberally  provides  valuable  trees,  also  assists  the  rug- 
gedness  of  the  surface  in  making  them  hard  to  get  at ; 
thus,  our  consul  at  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  tantalizingly 
speaks  of  many  miilions  of  square  miles  containing 
Peruvian  bark,  rubber,  and  different  varieties  of  costly 
woods,  but  also  of  dense  and  impenetrable  forests  in- 
tervening between  the  settled  provinces  of  that  coun- 
try and  the  points  on  the  great  rivers  from  which 
navigation  is  possible  at  all  seasons.  It  is  impracti- 
cable as  yet  to  carry  railroads  through  these  wild  coun- 
tries merely  to  reach  their  products  more  readily,  but 
perhaps  the  easier  resource  of  cultivation  might  be 
successfully  tried.  Our  consul  at  Vera  Cruz  writes 
that  rubber  culture  ought  to  become  profitable  in  his 
district,  as  the  tree  is  indigenous  there,  and  would 
yield  heavily  on  small  capital.  The  tree  requires 
about  ten  years  after  transplanting  to  the  orchard, 
but  during  that  time  wants  little  expense  or  attention, 
and  then  yields  a  sure  and  profitable  return  for  many 
years.  He  adds  that,  although  many  see  the  attrac- 
tions, they  seem  to  fear  discriminating  taxes,  such 
as  are  now  laid  on  cane,  or  distrust  the  political  situa- 
tion of  the  country.  Treaty  arrangements  as  to  the 
former  might  be  practicable,  but,  of  course,  political 
uncertainties  in  a  country  where  three  years'  quiet  is 
pronounced  an  encouraging  sign  for  the  future,  must 
make  everything  uncertain.  Still,  there  are  other 
countries  where  the  tree  will  grow,  and  the  feasibility 
of  applying  cultivation  to  so  valuable  and  protean  a 
product  may  well  be  considered. 

PREPARING  THE  RUBBER. 

The  Carthaginian  Consul  believes  that  a  rubber 
plantation  would  prove,  mere  valuable  than  any 
other.  Along  the  Sinu  and  Atrato  rivers  the  tree 
will  grow  from  seed  to  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diam- 
eter within  four  years.  The  sap  of  the  rubber  trees, 
when  collected,  is  poured  into  a  large  kettle,  into 
which  a  native  dips  a  flat  wooden  paddle,  and  then, 


withdrawing  it  covered  with  the  white  liquid,  holds 
it  over  a  fire  of  palm  nuts.  The  dense  smoke  from 
the  burning  nuts  solidifies  the  film  of  rubber  on  the 
paddle,  which  is  again  dipped  into  the  milk-like  sap, 
and  again  held  over  the  fire.  The  process  is  re- 
peated until  all  of  the  sap  is  solidified  in  a  large  ball 
about  the  blade  of  the  paddle,  which  is  then  cut  out. 
The  irregular  lump  of  gum,  which  has  been  changed 
from  a  white  to  a  brown  color  by  the  process  of  cur- 
ing, is  then  ready  for  shipment,  and  in  this  form  it  is 
imported  into  this  country.  On  being  received  by 
the  manufacturer,  the  crude  rubber  is  placed  in  large 
vats  of  boiling  water,  where  it  is  cleaned  of  the  clay, 
dirt,  and  other  foreign  substances  it  may  contain. 
During  this  process  the  rubber  swells  slightly,  and 
increases  in  elasticity  and  pliability.  The  rubber  is 
then  taken  to  a  machine  called  the  masticator,  con- 
sisting of  strong  cylinders  revolving  upon  each  other, 
between  which  the  rubber  passes,  being  torn  in  the 
process  into  smaller  pieces,  and  thoroughly  washed 
by  streams  of  hot  water,  which  are  constantly  poured 
upon  it.  When  sufficiently  cleansed  and  dried,  the 
rubber  is  taken  to  the  grinding  mills,  one  cylinder  of 
which  revolves  more  rapidly  than  the  other.  This 
difference  in  speed  causes  the  rubber  to  be  torn  apart 
and  thoroughly  ground.  After  leaving  the  first  mill, 
which  produces  a  wide  sheet  of  pure  gum,  the  rubber 
is  sprinkled  with  sulphur,  for  vulcanizing  purposes, 
and  with  other  mineral  substances,  according  to  the 
class  of  goods  destined  to  be  produced.  The  sheet 
is  then  passed  through  another  mill,  which  thoroughly 
incorporates  the  different  substances  with  the  rubber. 
At  first  disintegration  is  produced,  but  repeated  mill- 
ing soon  makes  a  homogeneous  compound,  whose 
pliability  and  working  qualities  are  perfect.  When 
the  vulcanized  rubber  is  to  be  applied  to  cloth  or 
canvas,  it  first  passes  through  a  pair  of  cylinders 
called  feeders,  and  thence  to  a  calendar,  where  it  is 
applied  to  the  cloth.  The  rubber  comes  from  be- 
tween the  two  upper  cylinders  of  the  calendar  in  a 
thin  sheet,  which  is  laid  upon  the  cloth,  and  both 
then  pass  between  two  lower  cylinders,  by  the  pres- 
sure of  which  the  gum  is  forced  into  the  meshes  of 
the  fabric.  After  one  side  of  the  cloth  has  been 
coated,  it  is  turned,  and  the  other  side  is  made  to  re- 
ceive a  layer  of  rubber.  The  first  side,  if  desired, 
may  then  be  made  to  receive  a  second  coat,  or  as 
many  as  called  for.  The  calendars  are  very  power- 
ful, yet  very  delicate  machines,  consisting  of  from 
three  to  five  cylinders,  twenty-two  inches  or  more  in 
diameter,  and  five  or  six  feet  long,  the  whole  weigh- 
ing from  sixty  thousand  to  eighty  thousand  pounds. 
These  immense  machines  can  be  so  regulated  as  to 
produce  variations  of  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch 
in  the  thickness  of  the  sheet  of  rubber. 

Gutta-percha  is  similar  to  rubber,  differing  princi- 
pally in  being  less  porous,  more  readily  softened  by 
heat,  and  lacking  the  extensibility  and  elasticity  of 
caoutchouc.  It  is  obtained  from  a  tree  which  is 
found  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Java,  the  Malayan  Pe- 
ninsula, and  some  parts  of  Central  America.  The 
sap  of  the  rubber  and  gutta-percha  trees  is  obtained 
by  gashing  the  bark  along  the  trunk,  and  collecting 
the  exudation  in  an  appropriate  receptacle.  Gutta- 
percha hardens  naturally,  but  rubber  requires  curing 
before  it  is  fit  for  market. 

SUPERIORITY  OF    RUBBER   HOSE. 

One  of  the  best  uses  to  which  rubber  has  been  put 
is  in  the  manufacture  of  hose.  Formerly  leather  was 
exclusively  used,  but  it  could  not  withstand  a  high 
pressure  of  water  and  was  not  durable.  Cotton  hose 
was  tried  as  a  substitute  for  leather,  and  found  to  be 
an  improvement  But  perfection  was  not  reached 
until  the  Gutta-Percha  and  Rubber  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  New  York,  began  to  manufacture  the 
Maltese  Cross  brand  of  carbolized  rubber  hose.  In 
making  rubber  hose,  canvas,  which  has  been  treated 
with  rubber,  is  used.  The  lengths  and  widths  are  cut 
out  according  to  measurement,  and  then  fitted  over 
cylinders  of  twenty-five  or  fifty  feet  in  length,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  sections  to  be  manufactured. 
They  are  then  rolled  against  other  cylinders,  to  press 
together  and  make  solid  the  laps  and  joints,  great 
pressure  being  employed  and  a  certain  degree  of  heat 
applied.  Then  the  lengths  are  vulcanized,  and  the 
cylinders  withdrawn.  This  process  gives  the  hose  a 
solidity  of  structure  which  can  be  found  in  no  other 
kind,  and  insures  absolute  uniformity  in  size.  It  is 
not  affected  by  cold  weather,  which  causes  leather  hose 
to  crack  ;  and  is  not  susceptible  to  injury  from  stones 
and  other  hard  substances.  The  best  hose  for  the 
use  of  steam  fire-engines  is  undoubtedly  made  by  the 
Gutta-Percha  and  Rubber  Manufacturing  Company. 
It  is  manufactured  from  the  finest  quality  of  rubber 
and  the  best  Sea  Island  cotton  duck,  made  expressly 
for  the  company.  It  is  charged  with  carbolic  acid, 
preserving  it  from  rot  and  decay.  The  ends  are  made 
extra  heavy  and  strengthened,  and  are,  in  addition, 
hermetically  capped.  The  hose  will  not  contract  or 
twist,  but  has  the  quality,  under  pressure,  of  elonga- 
ting about  thirty  inches  to  a  fifty-feet  section.  This 
hose  has  been  adopted  by  the  United  States  Navy, 
and  is  used  by  the  fire  departments  of  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cincinnati,  Toronto,  Providence,  Savannah, 
Galveston,  Memphis,  Omaha,  Milwaukee,  Jersey 
City,  Newark,  Rochester,  Worcester,  and  other  cities 
and  towns.  This  superior  quality  of  hose  may  be 
known  by  the  trade-mark — a  white  Maltese  cross  on 
a  square — which  is  placed  on  each  end  of  the  length. 
It  has  received  the  special  recommendation  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  Suction 
hose  of  the  same  brand  is  also  made,  Carbolized 
hose  from  one-half  inch  to  two  inches  in  diameter, 


and  of  two,  three,  or  four  plies,  is  also  manufactured, 
together  with  a  hose,  made  especially  for  the  use  of 
brewers,  for  conducting  hot  liquids.  Rubber  hose  for 
conducting  water  under  small  pressure,  and  for  gas, 
steam,  oil.  and  air  in  air  brakes,  is  made  in  all  sizes, 
and  may  be  had  at  the  branch  establishment,  under 
the  management  of  John  W.  Taylor,  501  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco. 

Official  and  personal  letters,  testifying  to  the  excel- 
lence, durability,  and  adaptibility  of  this  brand  of 
fire  hose  would  make  a  volume  forty  times  the  size 
of  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Argonaut.  Follow- 
ing is  a  fair  sample  of  the  many  commendatory 
letters  : 

TESTIMONIALS   FROM  FIRE   DEPARTMENTS. 

Makysville,  CaL,  August  22,  1881. 

Mr.  John  W.  Taylor,  Manager  of  the  Gutta-Per- 
cha and  Rubber  Manufacturing  Company — Dear 
Sir  :  The  city  of  Marysville  parchased  two  thousand 
feet  of  2  K  4-ply,  5-ply  ends  capped,  carbolized  hose, 
(Maltese  Cross  brand,)  on  August  19,  1871.  This 
hose  has  been  in  use  ever  since,  and  is  in  good  ser- 
viceable condition  now.  I  think  it  is  the  best  hose 
ever  made,  and  recommend  it  to  fire  departments. 
Very  truly  yours,  John  Colfekd, 

Chief-Engineer,  M.  F.  D. 

P.  S. — This  is  the  Maltese  Cross  brand  hose. 

A  simple  glance  at  the  foregoing  letter  will  show 
that  the  hose  mentioned  has  been  in  use  for  more  than 
ten  years,  and  is  still  in  good  condition.  San  Fran- 
cisco has  just  purchased  ten  thousand  feet  of  this  kind 
of  hose,  and  Oakland  and  San  Jose"  have  just  pur- 
chased two  thousand  feet  each.  The  fire  depart- 
ments of  Sacramento,  Stockton,  Vallejo,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Petaluma  also  use  the  Maltese  Cross  brand,  and, 
without  attempting  to  stretch  a  point,  it  may  be  pre- 
dicted with  reasonable  accuracy  that  the  fire  depart- 
ments of  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Cincinnati, 
and  San  Francisco  would  not  touch  it  if  it  were  not 
the  very  best.  They  would  not  take  the  "  say  so  " 
of  anybody  as  proof  of  its  superiority.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  would  put  it  through  all  the  tests  that  can 
be  applied  to  hose  before  adopting  it. 

THE   BRANCH   ESTABLISHMENT   IN  THIS  CITY. 

Machinists,  inventors,  and  all  others  who  use  rub- 
ber goods,  ought  to  know  that  the  Gutta-Percha  and 
Rubber  Manufacturing  Company,  of  New  York,  has 
a  branch  manufactory  in  San  Francisco,  where  re- 
pairs of  all  kinds  can  be  done,  and  goods  of  special 
kinds  made  to  order.  Pure  rubber  valves  of  best 
quality,  hard  rubber  valves  for  hot  water,  gaskets  of 
all  kinds,  endless  belts  for  band-saws,  and  many 
other  articles  can  be  made  at  short  notice  in  a  work- 
manlike manner.  John  W.  Taylor,  the  manager  of 
the  establishment,  at  501  Market  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  the  only  complete  set  of  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  goods  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  True  enough,  he  is  always  pushing  out  for  a 
new  field  of  trade  ;  gets  it,  holds  it,  and  is  careful  not 
to  let  his  customers  get  away  from  him. 

The  Gutta-Percha  and  Rubber  Company  acts  as 
selling  agent  in  California  for  the  Boston  Rubber 
Shoe  Company,  and  the  Goodyear's  Rubber  Manu- 
facturing Company.  The  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Com- 
pany is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  this  kind 
of  goods  in  the  world.  Its  manufactory  is  situated  at 
Maiden,  Massachusetts,  and  employs  one  thousand 
two  hundred  operatives.  Its  buildings  have  a  front- 
age of  nine  hundred  and  ninety  feet,  and  the  power 
is  supplied  by  an  eight-hundred-horse-power  engine. 
It  has  a  producing  capacity  of  fifteen  thousand  pairs 
of  rubber  shoes  per  day.  Its  capital  is  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  it  takes  a  generous  interest  in 
the  comfort  and  welfare  of  its  employees,  providirg, 
among  other  things,  a  free  library  for  their  use. 

RUBBER  ARTICLES   IN   COMMON    USE. 

Among  the  various  rubber  articles  in  common  use 
are  wagon -springs,  fire-buckets,  grain  drill-tubes, 
billiard  strips  for  cushions,  wringer- rolls,  U.  C.  and 
asbestos  plumbago  tubular  packing,  and  asbestos 
sheet  packing,  corrugated  matting,  rubber  cord, 
mould  goods,  rubber  cement,  gas-bags,  oil-valves, 
shaft-tubing,  moulded  rubber  play-pipes,  lustre  cloth- 
ing on  sheeting  or  drill,  embracing  sack  coats,  offi- 
cers' coats,  boys'  capes,  boys'  sacks,  pants  and  over- 
alls, leggings,  caps  with  capes,  sou'westers,  reversible 
coats  on  cambric,  reversible  coats  on  cloth,  check, 
and  serge,  firemen's  coats,  fishing  boots,  overshoes, 
rubber  boots,  water-proof  cloaks,  zephyr  hats  and 
caps,  bathing  caps,  fishing  pants,  camp  blankets, 
bath-tubs,  rubber  corks,  buckle  and  Congress  arctics, 
imitation  sandals,  Starratt  strap-overshoes,  lumber- 
men's heavy  overshoes,  women's  buskins,  improved 
La  Crosse  shoes,  self-acting  overshoes,  button  gaiters, 
Alaskas  wool-lined,  and,  in  fact,  everything,  from  a 
delicate  glove  for  ladies'  use  to  a  complete  suit  of 
submarine  armor. 

RUBBING   IT   IN 

The  uses  reserved  for  rubber  in  the  future  are  past 
finding  out.  Shakespeare  spoke  of  sermons  in  stones, 
but  we  may  yet  have  sermons  in  rubber,  which  shall 
be  capable  of  expansion  and  contraction,  according 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  weather  and  the  temper  of 
the  congregation.  Editors  may  write  their  "  leaders" 
on  sheets  of  fine  rubber,  se  that  the  article  can  be 
extended  or  condensed  to  conform  to  the  space 
which  newspaper  owners,  for  reasons  only  known  to 
themselves,  set  apart  for  original  and  unpaid  matter. 
When  rubber  type  is  invented  and  used,  the  com- 
positor can  make  his  "siring"  as  long  as  his  con- 
science will  permit. 

Lest  there  be  too  much  of  a  thing  as  good  as 
rubber,  the  writer  of  this  contribution  closes  with  the 
wish  that  a  Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year 
may  come  to  all  who  read  this — to  the  printer  who 
puts  it  in  type,  to  the  proof-reader,  to  the  poor  editor, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  to  the  newsboys  of  the  street ; 
and  may  the  merriment  of  Christmas-tide  and  the 
happiness  of  New  Year's  Day  be  broad  enough  to 
stretch  clear  over  the  coming  good  year  of  1882. 
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Some  Famous  Acrostics,  Mesostics,  Telestics,  Alliterations,  Palindromes,  Macaronics,  Cryptograms,   Lipograms,  Panagrams,  and  Anagrams. 


v  T  is  remarkable  how  many  men  have  de- 
voted their  talents  and  time  to  what  might 
be  called  nonsense.  When  wise  men  pro- 
duce nonsense,  however,  it  is  deserving  of 
a  certain  amount  of  attention.  And  the 
ingenuity  displayed  in  what  we  have  here 
collected  cannot  fail  to  amuse  and  interest, 
if  it  does  not  instruct.  Most  of  what  fol- 
lows is  taken  from  a  volume  entitled  "  Mac- 
aronic Verse,"  while  much  of  it  is  collected 
from  sources  too  numerous  and  too  widely 
separated  to  name  them. 

Macaronic  verse,  pure  and  simple,  con- 
sists of  English  words  with  Latin  termi- 
nations, or  vice  versa,  but  the  term  has 
come  10  be  applied  to  various  kinds  of  verse — such  as  alliter- 
ative, acrostic,  mesostic,  telestic,  anagrammatic,  etc.  Tos- 
gether  with  specimens  of  these,  we  have  collected  many 
curious  palindromes,  cryptograms,  "  piecemeal "  Latin, 
"  cento  "  verse,  "  echo"  verse,  etc.  etc. 

To  begin  with  Alliterative  Verse.  The  classic  writers 
contain  occasional  instances  of  alliteration,  as, 

O  Tite,  tute,  Tati,  tibi  tanta,  Tyranne,  tulisti. 
Or  again  : 

Machina  multa  rainax  minitatur  maxima  muris. 
And 

At  Tuba  terribili  tonitru  taratantara  trufit 

The  following  are  attributed  to  Porson  : 

Cane  decane  cane,  ne  tu  cane  cane  decane, 
De  cane  sed  canis  cane  decane  cane. 

The  lines  on  Cardinal  Wolsey  are  old  acquaintances  : 
Begot  by  butcher,  but  by  bishops  bred. 
How  high  his  honor  holds  his  haughty  head. 

Mrs.  Crawford  says  she  wrote  one  line  in  her  "  Kathleen 
Mavourneen  "  on  purpose  to  confound  the  cockney  warblers 
who  would  sing  it  : 

The  "orn  of  the  'unter  is  'eard  on  the  "ill. 
So  Moore  : 

A  'eart  that  is  'umble  might  'ope  for  it  'ere. 


Or: 


Ha  helephant  heasily  heats  hat  his  hease, 
Hunder  humbrageous  humbrella  trees  I 


Whole  poems  have  been  written  wherein  every  word  be- 
gins with  the  same  letter.  Of  these,  the  best  known  is  the 
*'  Pugna  Porcorum,"  containing  about  three  hundred  lines, 
every  word  of  which  begins  with  the  letter  "P."  There  is 
another,  an  amusing  poem  of  about  one  hundred  lines,  en- 
titled "  Canum  cum  Catis  Certamen  Carmine  compositum 
Currente  Calamo  C.  Catulli  Caninii.  Auctor  est  Henricus 
Horderus."  Here  every  word  begins  with  the  letter  "C," 
and  there  is  a  burlesque  engraving  accompanying.  The 
poem  "  De  Laude  Calvorum  ''  is,  perhaps,  the  most  curious 
literary  performance  in  the  world.  This  poem  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  lines,  every  word  of  which  begins  with  a  "  C," 
was  composed  in  honor  of  Charles  the  Bald,  by  Hugbaldi, 
or  Hugbald,  a  monk  who  flourished  about  the  year  876. 

Perhaps  the  best  English  alliterative  verse  is  the  following  : 

An  Austrian  Army,  Awfully  Arrayed, 

Boldly  By  Battery  Besieged  Belgrade ; 

Cossack  Commanders  Cannonading  Come, 

Dealing  Destruction's  Desolating  Doom  ; 

Every  Endeavor  Engineers  Essay, 

For  Fame,  For  Fortune  Fighting — Furious  Fray. 

Generals  'Gainst  Generals  Grapple  ;    Gracious  God, 

How  Honors  Heaven  Heroic  Hardihood  ! 

Infuriate,  Indiscriminate  In  111. 

Kinsmen  Kill  Kinsmen,  Kindred  Kinsmen  Kill, 

Labor  Low  Levels  Loftiest,  longest  Lines  ; 

Men  March  'Mid  Mounds,  'Mid  Moles,  'Mid  Murderous  Mines, 

Now  Noisy,  Noxious  Numbers  Notice  Naught 

Of  Outward  Obstacles  Opposing  Ought. 

Poor  Patriots  !     Partly  Purchased,  Partly  Pressed, 

Quite  Quaking,  Quickly  "Quarter!"  "Quarter!"  Quest 

Reason  Returns,  Religious  Right  Redounds, 

Sorrow  Soon  Stops  Such  Sanguinary  Sounds. 

Truce  To  Thee,  Turkey,  Triumph  To  Thy  Twain, 

Unjust,  Unwise,  Unmerciful  Ukraine  ; 

Vanish  Vain  Victory  !    Vanish  Victory  Vain  ! 

Why  Wish  We  Warfare?    Wherefore  Welcome  Were 

Xerxes,  Ximenes,  Xanthus,  Xavier? 

Yield,  Yield,  Ye.  Youth  ;  Ye  Yeomen  Yield  Your  Yell, 

Zeno  s,  Zarpater's,  Zoroaster  s  Zeal, 

Attracting  All,  Arms  Against  Arms  Appeal ! 

The  LlPOGRAMMATlSTS  were  writers  who  excluded  some 
particular  letter  of  the  alphabet  from  their  compositions. 
One  Tryphiodorus  was  a  great  master  in  this  kind  of  writing. 
He  composed  an  odyssey,  or  epic  poem,  on  the  adven- 
tures of  Ulysses,  consisting  of  four-and-twenty  books,  having 
entirely  banished  the  letter  "  A  "  from  his  ■  first  book,  which 
was  called  "  Alpha,"  (as  lucus  a  non  lucendo,)  because 
there  was  not  an  alpha  in  it. 

The  Pangrammatists,  (writers  who  contrive  to  crowd  all 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  into  each  of  their  verses,)  claim 
the  most  ancient  and  venerable  authority  for  their  craft.  Each 
verse  of  the  following  is  both  lipogrammatic  and  pangram- 
m-itic — containing  every  letter  of  the  alphabet  except  "  E." 

Bold  Nassan  quits  his  caravan, 
A  hazy  mountain  grot  to  scan  ; 
Climbs  jaggy  rocks  to  spy  his  way. 
Doth  tax  his  fight,  but  far  doth  stray. 

Not  work  of  man,  nor  sport  of  child, 
Finds  Nassan  in  that  mazy  wild ; 
Lax  grow  his  joints,  limbs  toil  in  vain  — 
Poor  wight      Why  didst  thou  quit  that  plain  ? 

Vainly  for  succor  Nassan  calls, 
Know,  Zillah,  that  thy  Nassan  falls  ; 
But  prowling  wolf  and  fox  may  joy 
To  quarry  on  thy  Arab  boy. 


The  Acrostic  is  a  poetical  composition,  wherein  the  first 
letters  of  each  line  spell,  in  their  order,  a  word  that  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  whole.  It  can  be  varied,  however,  Edgar  A. 
Poe  wrote  a  curious  one,  composed  of  as  many  lines  as 
there  are  letters  in  the  name  of  the  lady  it  addresses  ;  the 
first  letter  of  the  first  line  being  the  first  letter  of  her  name, 
the  second  letter  of  the  second  line  the  second  letter  of  her 
name,  the  third  of  the  third,  and  so  on  through  the  chapter  : 
For  her  this  rhyme  is  penned,  whose  luminous  eyes, 

Brightly  expressive  as  the  twins  of  Loeda, 
Shall  find  her  own  sweet  name,  that  nestling  lies 
Upon  the  page,  enwrapped  from  every  reader. 
Search  narrowly  the  lines  ! — they  hold  a  treasure 

Divine — a  talisman — an  amulet 
That  must  be  worn  at  heart.     Search  well  the  measure — 

The  words — the  syllables  !     Do  not  forget 
The  trivialest  point,  or  you  may  lose  your  labor  ! 

And  yet  there  is  in  this  no  Gordian  knot 
Which  one  might  not  undo  without  a  sabre. 
If  one  could  merely  comprehend  the  plot. 
Enwritten  upon  the  leaf  where  now  are  peering 

Eyes  scintillating  soul,  there  lie  perdus 
Three  eloquent  words  oft  uttered  in  the  hearing 

Of  poets,  by  poets — as  the  name  is  a  poet's,  too. 
Its  letters,  although  naturally  lying 

Like  the  knight  Pinto — Mendez  Ferdinando — 
Still  form  a  synonym  for  Truth. — Cease  trying  ! 

You  will  not  read  the  riddle,  though  you  do  the  best  you 
can  do. 

The  seven  musical  signs — ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  so,  la,  sa — invented 
by  the  Benedictine  friar,  Guido  Aretina,  are  the  first  sylla- 
bles of  the  first  stanza  of  a  Latin  hymn  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist ; 

Ut  quean t  laxis 

-A^fonare  fibris, 

Alina.  gestorum 

Famuli  tuorum. 

•Solve  poluti 

Lahn  reatam 

.Sancti  Johannes. 
There   is  in  existence  a  curiously    complicated   acrostic 
cross  by  Rabanus,  containing  thirty-five  lines,  each  of  thirty- 
five  letters,  reading  alike  up  and  down,  and  in  various  di- 
agonals. 

Here  is  a  tour  deforce  in  arrangement,  for  which  we  know 
no  name  : 

THE  WINE-GLASS. 

Who  hath  woe  ?  Who  hath  sorrow  ? 

Who  hath   contentions?      Who 

•  hath   wounds    without    cause? 

Who  hath  redness  of  eyes? 

They  that  tarry  long  at  the 

wine !     They  that  go  to 

seekmixedwine!  Look 

not  thou  upon  the 

wine  when  it  is  red, 

when  itgiveth  its 

color  in  the 

Cup  ; 

when  it 

moveth  itself 

aright. 

At 

the  last 

it  biteth  like  a 

serpent,  and  stingeth  like  an  adder. 

The  following  is  an  ingenious  specimen  of  the  Acrostic 
and  Telestic  combined : 

Unite  and  untie  are  the  same — so  say  U 
Not  in  wedlock,  I  ween,  has  the  unity  beeN 
In  the  drama  of  marriage,  each  wandering  gouT 
To  a  new  face  would  fly,  all  except  you  and  I 
Each  seeking  to  alter  the  spell  in  their  scenE. 

The  Telestic,  it  is  needless  to  say,  spells  at  the  end  of  the 
lines,  the  Mesostic  in  the  centre.  Here  is  at  once  an  Acrostic, 
a  Mesostic,  and  a  Telestic  : 

Inter  cuncta  micans  Igniti  fidera  ccell 
Expellit    tenebras    Etoto   Phcebus  ut  orbE ; 
Sic  csecas  removet  JeSus  caliginis  umbraS, 
Vivicansque    simul  Vero  prascordia  rnotV 
Solem       justitios      Sese    probat    esse    beatiS. 
Mademoiselle  Rachel  was  the  recipient  of  the  most  delicate 
compliment  the  acrostic  has  ever  been  employed  to  convey. 
A  diadem,  set  with  six  precious  stones,  was  presented  to 
her,  so  arranged  that  the  initial  of  the  name  of  each  stone 
was  also  the  initial  of  one  of  her  principal  roles,  and  in  their 
order  formed  her  name,  thus  : 

R  uby,  .  R  oxana, 

A  methyst,  A  menaide, 

C  ornelian,  C  amille, 

H  ematite,  H  ermione, 

E  merald,  E  milie, 

L  apis- Lazuli.  L  aodice. 

The  Anagram  is  of  great  antiquity.  Camden,  indeed, 
places  its  origin  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Moses,  and  con- 
jectures that  it  might  have  had  some  share  in  the  mystical 
tradition,  afterward  called  "  Cabala,"  communicated  by  that 
divine  law-giver  to  the  chosen  seventy.  Among  the  moderns, 
the  French  have  most  cultivated  the  Anagram.  Says  Cam- 
den :  "They  exceedingly  admire  the  Anagram,  for  the  deep 
and.  far-fetched  antiquity  and  mystical  meaning  thereof.  In 
the  reign  of  Francis  the  First  (when  learning  began  to  re- 
vive) they  began  to  distil  their  wits  therein  *,"  and  among 
their  efforts  was  the  following,  on  the  name  of  that  monarch  : 
"  Francois  de  Valois — De  fac,on  fuis  royal.'1  Le  Laboureur, 
the  historian  of  Charles  VI.,  and  author  of  the  "  Genealogies 
of  Noble  Families,"  gives  an  anagram  on  the  Mistress  of 
Charles  IX.,  which  he  calls  "historically  just. "  Her  name 
was  Marie  Touchet,  of  which  the  anagram  was  Je  c/iarme 
tout.  One  equally  happy  was  made  on  the  name  of  the 
assassin  of  Henry  III.  of  France:  "  Frere  Jacques 
Cle'ment — Cestl'enfcr  qui  via  cree."  When  M.  de  Boucherat 
was  chancellor  of  France,  his  name,  Louis  de  Boucherat, 
was  found  convertible  into  Est  la  bouche  du  roi. 


The  following  Latin  anagram  is  on  the  name  of  the  un- 
happy Marie  Stuart  : 

Maria  Stevarda  Scotorum  Regina, 
Trufavi  regnjs  morte  amara  cado. 

It  is  to  a  Frenchman,  also,  according  to  Camden,  that  the 
following  remarkable  transposition  of  the  Greek  letters  of 
our  Saviour's  name  is  to  be  ascribed  :  "lesous — Zunois — 
Thou  art  that  sheep" — allusion  being  made  to  the  passage  in 
Isaiah,  chap,  liii.,  7,  where  it  is  prophetically  said  :  "  He  is 
brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before 
her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  opened  not  his  mouth."  There 
is  another  very  extraordinary  anagram  in  reference  to  our 
Saviour,  and  referring  to  the  identical  period  in  his  life 
to  which  the  passage  in  Isaiah  pointed.  Pilate's  question, 
Quid  est  Veritas  ?  forms  the  admirable  anagram,  Estvirqui 
adest — "  It  is  the  man  before  you  !" 

Here  is  a  political  one  :  "  Charles  James  Stuart — Claims 
Arthur's  seat."  "  This,"  says  Camden,  gravely,  "  shows  his 
undoubted  rightful  claim  to  the  monarchy  of  Britain,  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  valorous  King  Arthur  ! "  Camden  supplies  a 
long  list  of  transpositions  "  of  the  names  of  divers  great  per- 
sonages, in  most  of  which  the  sense  may  seem  applyable  to 
their  good  parts."  These  three  (the  first  of  which  is  by 
Camden  himself)  have  Queen  Elizabeth  for  their  theme  ; 

Elisabetha  Regina — Angliae  hera  beasti. 

Elisabetha  Regina — Anglia^eris  beata, 

Elisabetha    Regina  Angliae  Anglis  agna  et  Hiberia?  lea. 

Out  of  the  words  "  Elizabetha  Regina  Anglorum  "  the  two 
following  were  made,  both  of  which  are  remarkably  appo- 
site : 

Magna  bella  tu  heroina  geris, 

Gloria  regni  salva  mane  bit 

Lady  Eleanor  Davies,  wife  of  the  poet  Sir  John  Davies, 
was  the  Cassandra  of  her  day  ;  and  as  her  prophecies  in  the 
troubled  times  of  Charles  II.  were  usually  against  the  gov- 
ernment, she  was  at  one  time  brought  into  the  High  Court 
of  Commission.  She  was  not  a  little  mad,  and  fancied  the 
spirit  of  Daniel  was  in  her,  from  an  anagram  she  had  formed 
of  her  name  : 

"  Eleanor  Davies — Reveal,  O  Daniel !  " 

This  anagram  had  too  much  by  an  /,  and  too  little  by  an  s, 
but  such  trifles  as  these  were  no  check  to  her  aspirations. 
The  court  attempted  to  expel  the  spirit  from  the  lady,  and 
the  bishops  argued  the  point  with  her  out  of  Holy  Writ,  but 
to  no  purpose.  She  returned  text  for  text,  until  one  of  the 
Deans  of  the  arches,  says  Heylin,  "shot  her  through  and 
through  with  an  arrow  borrowed  from  her  own  quiver." 
Taking  up  a  pen,  he  wrote  : 

"  Dame  Eleanor  Davies — Never  so  mad  a  ladie  !  " 

This  happy  fancy  set  the  solemn  court  to  laughing,  and 
drove  Cassandra  to  the  utmost  dejection  of  spirits.  Foiled 
by  her  own  weapon,  her  energy  forsook  her,  and  either  she 
never  afterward  ventured  to  enroll  herself  among  the  order, 
or  the  anagram  disarmed  her  utterances,  for  we  hear  no 
more  of  her  among  the  prophets. 

If  we  take  from  the  words  La  Revolution  Franqaise,  the 
word  Veto,  known  as  the  first  prerogative  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
remaining  letters  will  form  the  words,  Un  Corse  la  finira — 
"  A  Corsican  shall  end  it " — which  was.  regarded  as  an  ex- 
traordinary coincidence,  if  nothing  more.     Numberless  ana- 
grams were  made  upon  the  name  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
by  superstitious  persons,  and  every  variety  of  prophecy  de- 
duced therefrom.      Here  are  a  couple  :     "  No,  appear  not 
at  Elba,"  and  Bona  ?'apta,  leno, pone.     "Lucius  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  Imperator,"  transposed,  becomes,  "  O  /  suballero 
Nerone  arma  capiuntfiopuli."  "  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  " 
becomes,  "Arouse,  Albion,  an  open  plot."     Whole  books  of 
latter-day  prophecies  have  been  founded  on  the  similarity  ot 
the  names  of  Napoleon  and  Apollyon,  or  Apolleon,  the  dark 
angel ;  and  one  French  Republican,  by  writing  and  analyz- 
ing, has  produced  the  following  : 
Napoleon 
Apoleon 
Poleon 
Oleon 
Leon 
Eon 
On 

Which,  being  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  sentence,  give 
" Napoleon  on  oleon  leon  eon  apoleon  poleon"  which  is  the 
Greek  for  "  Napoleon,  being  the  lion  of  the  people,  was 
marching  on,  destroying  the  cities."  And  hundreds  of  cu- 
rious calculations  in  numbers  have  been  drawn  from  the 
same  all-potent  name. 

The  following  curious  study  appeared  in  Harpers  Maga- 
zi?ie  some  time  in  18^7.  A  French  lawyer  residing  in  the 
town  of  Mende,  while  searching  in  the  library  of  La  Ferte" 
Saint  Aubin,  discovered  an  old  book  entitled  "  Questions 
d'Avenir,"  by  Galaos,  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Saint  Benoit- 
sur-Loire.  From  this  book  are  taken  the  following  figures, 
which  constitute  a  numerical  prediction  : 

12-15.22  *9*i9 — I4-I'r6'i5'i215'i51i4  —  2'2i"i5'i4*i"t6-i'i8- 
20  "5" — i8*5"i6"i8-5-i9'5*i4"20"i*i4'20  —  4-21  —  16*5.21*16*12* 

5— 4'5-4  9'23— 4'5'l6'I'l8'20'5't3"S'i4'2o-i9— 19'S'18'1— l6" 
I8"5'i9-9"4-5'i4*20— 4-5 — i8'5'i6*2i-21i2"9i7,2i-5 — 6*i8*i-i4" 
3*1*9*19  *5 — 9-i4"4'9"22"9"i9"9'2*i2*5 —  i6'i*i8 — 12-5 — 19*21 '6* 
6*18-17-5 —  21-14-9  "22*5*18*19  'S*i2 — 22*5*18*19  —  12*5 — 4'9" 
23—  t.*S'^'*z'9'5'?-1'5—  i9'9'5'3"I2'5- 
By  taking  each  of  the  preceding  figures  as  a  letter — 1  as 
a,  2  as  b,  12  as  /,  and  so  on — we  find  the  following  sentence  : 
Louis  NapoUon  Buonaparte,  repre'setttant  du  peuple  de  dix 
de"partements,  sera  President  de  Bepublig.se  Francaise,  indi- 
visible, dbnocratique,  par  le  suffrage  universe  I,  vers  le  dix- 
neuvihne  siecley  which,  translated  into  English,  is  :  "Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  representative  of  the  pec  en 
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OFFICE,    327    MARKET    STREET. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

MANUFACTURES    THE   FOLLOWING   GRADES    OF 

SUGAR    AND    SYHTO; 


(A)  Patent  CUBE  SUGAR  in  barrels  and  bags 

(A)  CRUSHED  SUGAR 

Extra  POWDERED  SUGAR  in  barrels 

Fine  CRUSHED  SUGAR  in  barrels 

Dry  GRANULATED  SUGAR  in  barrels 

Exera  GRANULATED  SUGAR  in  barrels 


For  all  kinds. 


%AS^' 


GOLDEN  C  in  barrels 

EXTRA  C  in  barrels 

HALF  BARREL,  \  cent  more) 

BOXES,  -i  cent  more  V 

SYRUP  in  barrels, 

Do.  in  balf  barrels 

Do.  in  5  gallon  kegs. 

Do.  in  tins,  1  gallon  each 


The  Products  of  the  California  Sugar  Refinery  are  guaranteed  absolutely  pure 
and  free  from  all  Chemicals  and  other  adulterations. 
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departments,  will  be  President  of  the  French  Republic,  in- 
divisible, democratic,  by  universal  suffrage,  about  the  nine- 
teenth century."  The  addition  of  all  the  figures,  represent- 
ing the  letters  of  every  word,  gives  the  following  numbers  : 

■  Frangaise 76 

indivisible 114 


Louis 77 

Napoleon 9- 

Bonaparte 113 

representant 155 

du 25 

peuple 75 

de 9 

dix 36 

d^partements 140 

sera 43 

President no 

de    9 

Republique 126 


democrau'que 13T 

pa-r 35 

le 17 

suffrage. 73 

universel 128 

vers 64 

le 17 

dix 36 

neuvieme 94 

siecle 53 


As  will  be  seen,  the  total  of  these  figures  makes  exactly 
1848,  the  year  of  his  election.  Here  is  another  curious  effect 
of  the  combination  of  figures  on  Napoleon's  fortune.  The 
votes  upon  the  presidency  of  Louis  Napoleon  were  :  In 
favor,  7,119,736;  in  opposition,  1,113,000.  These  figures, 
when  written  side  by  side,  and  placed  in  front  of  a  mirror, 
so  that  the  reflection  may  be  visible,  will  read  :  "III  Em- 
pereur" — third  emperor.  Louis  Napoleon  affected  heredi- 
tary superstition,  and  it  is  stated  that  this  singular  coinci- 
dence confirmed  him  in  the  belief  which  he  had  always 
entertained  of  the  exalted  destiny  for  which  Providence  re- 
served him 

In  a  very  curious  book,  "  Louis  Napoleon,  the  Destined 
Monarch  of  the  World,"  there  is  much  learned  calculation 
to  show  that  Napoleon  and  Apollyon  are  one  and  the  same 
name,  and  that  the  mystical  number  666  (which  the  author 
asserts  to  be  the  number  alluded  to  in  the  Apocalypse,  where 
it  says  the  number  of  the  wild  beast  is  the  number  of  a  man,) 
is  found  in  the  name  as  now  spelled.  He  also  discovers  an 
allusion  to  the  name  Napoleon  in  Jeremiah  iv.,  7,  where  the 
desolation  of  Palestine  by  the  last  great  Antichrist  is  de- 
scribed :  "  The  lion  is  come  up  from  his  thicket,  and  the 
destroyer  of  the  Gentiles  is  on  his  way  ;  he  is  gone  forth 
from  his  place  to  make  thy  land  desolate."  Now,  in  Greek, 
says  the  author,  napos  is  a  thicket,  and  leott  a  lion,  and  the 
two  words  combined  exactly  make  the  name  Napoleon. 

The  great  rival  with  Napoleon  in  the  military  glories  of 
the  age  furnishes  a  no  less  appropriate  anagram  : 

Arthur  Wellesley,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Let  well-foil'd  Gaul  secure  thy  renown. 

A  good  one  on  Nelson  is  : 

Horatio  Nelson — Honor  est  a  Nilo. 

Perhaps  no  name  ever  was  more  successfully  anagramma- 
tized  than  that  of  Luther.  Doctor  Martinus  Lutherus  gives, 
when  transposed : 

O,  Rom,  Lutherist  der  schwan. 
D.  Martinus  Lutherus — Ut  turns  das  lumen. 
.,      .  T     ..  (  Vir  multa  struens. 

Martinus    Lutherus— |  Ter  matris  ^^ 

Martin  Luther — Lehrt  in  Armuth.     He  teaches  in  poverty. 

When,  at  the  general  peace  of  1814,  Prussia  absorbed  a 
portion  of  Saxony,  the  king  issued  a  new  coinage  of  Rix 
dollars,  with  their  German  name,  Ein  Reichsiahler,  im- 
pressed on  them.  The  Saxons,  by  dividing  the  word — Ein 
Reick-stahl-er — made  a  sentence,  of  which  the  meaning  is  : 
"  He  stole  a  kingdom."  Likewise  the  French  discovered 
that  La  Sainie  Alliance  is  nothing  more  than  La  Sainte  Ca- 
naille. • 

The  following  are  very  apposite  : 

If  you  transpose  what  ladies  wear,  Veil. 

'Twill  plainly  show  what  bad  folks  are —  Vile. 

Again,  if  you  transpose  the  same, 

You'll  see  an  ancient  Hebrew  name —  Levi 

Change  it  again,  and  it  will  show 

What  all  on  earth  desire  to  do^-  Live. 

Transpose  the  letter  yet  once  more, 

What  bad  men  do  you'll  then  explore —  Evil. 

When  /  cry  that  I  sin  is  transposed,  it  is  clear 
My  resource,   Christianity,  soon  will  appear. 

Another  ingenious  freak  is  the  Palindrome,  sometimes 
called  Sotadic  verse,  from  Sotades,  their  inventor,  though  a 
higher  (or  a  lower)  authority  is  sometimes  given  ;  the  first 
palindrome  having  been,  according  to  one  account,  the  im- 
promptu of  an  unfortunate  demon,  while  carrying,  most 
unwillingly,  a  portly  canon  of  Combremer  from  Bayeux  to 
Rome  ;  it  reads  the  same  either  backward  or  forward,  which 
is  the  essential  of  a  palindrome  : 

Signa  te,  signa  temere  me  tangis  et  angis, 
Roma  tibi  subito  motibus  ibit  amor. 

Another  legend  refers  this  palindrome  to  Satan  himself, 

while  carrying  St.  Martin  on  his  shoulders.     Its  translation 

is  :  "  Cross  yourself,  cross  yourself ;  you  annoy  and  threaten 

me  unnecessarily  ;  for,  owing  to  my  exertions,  you  will  soon 

reach  Rome,  your  object."    The  best-known  Pacific-coast 

palindrome  is  uYreka  Bakery."    Other  examples  are:  "Si 

bene  te  tua  laus  taxat,  sua  laute  tenebis,  Sole  medere  pede  ede, 

perede  melos.'     Again  :  "  Et  necat  eger  amor  non  Roma 

rege   tacente,    Roma  reges  una  non  anus  eger  amor,"   in 

which  the  word  non  serves  as  a  pivot.     Each  word  in  the 

line,  "  Odo  tenet  mulum,  mappam  madidam  tenet  Anna,"  is 

a  perfect  palindrome.     The  line  "  Sator  arepo  tenet  opera 

rotas,"  besides  being  a  palindrome,  can  be  arranged  in  a 

square,  when  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  first  letters  of  each 

of  its  words  spell  its  first  word — Sator;  the  second,  from  the 

second  of  each,  its  second  word,  Arepo,  and  so  on ;  thus  : 

SATOR 

AREPO 

TENET 

OPERA 

ROTAS 

The  same  properties  exist  in  the  Latin  words  Time,  Item, 

Meti,  and  Emit  ;  thus  : 

TIME 
ITEM 
METI 
EMIT 

On  a  tomb  in  San  Salvador  are  inscribed  these  letters  : 
"  H.  S.  E.  S.  S.  T.  T.  L."  The  letters  employed  in  this  square 
being  the  initials  of  the  words,  Hie  situs  est  Silo,  sit  tibi  terra 
levis — "  Here  lies  Silo  ;  may  the  earth  lie  light  on  him."  The 
lawyer's  motto , Si Nummis  Immunis — "  Give  me  my  fee,  and 


I  warrant  you  free,"  is  a  palindrome.  In  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  a  noble  lady,  who  had  been  forbidden  to  appear  at 
court  in  consequence  of  some  suspicions  against  her,  took 
for  the  device  on  her  seal,  the  moon  partly  obscured  by  a 
cloud,  with  the  palindromic  motto  :  Ablata  at'Alba — "Se- 
cluded but  pure."  Taylor,  the  water  poet,  writes  :  "  Lewd 
did  I  live,  &  evil  did  I  dwel."  Another  English  palin- 
drome is  :  "  Snug  and  raw  was  I,  ere  I  saw  war  and  guns." 
And  one  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Napoleon  the  Great  : 
"  Able  was  I  ere  I  saw  Elba." 

Equivocal  Verse  is  another  .earned  an_  .genious 
amusement,  and  will  explain  itself  in  the  following  examples. 
"The  Double-faced  Creed,"  the  first  of  these,  is  to  be  read 
either  across  both  columns,  or  taking  each  column  sepa- 
rately : 

I  hold  for  sound  faith,         What  England's  church  allows 
What  Rome's  faith  saith,     My  conscience  disavows, 
Where  the  king's  head        The  flock  can  take  no  shame 
The  flock's  misled,  Who  hold  the  Pope  supreme, 

Where  the  altar's  dressed    The  worship's  scarce  divine 
The  people's  blessed,  Whose  table's  bread  and  wine. 

He's  but  an  ass  Who  their  communion  flies 

Who  shuns  the  Mass,  Is  Catholic  and  wise. 

And  here  is  something  that  our  revolutionary  fathers  got 
up: 

Hark  !  hark  !  the  trumpet  sounds  The  din  of  war's  alarms, 

O'er  seas  and  solid  grounds.  Doth  summon  us  to  arms  ; 

Who  for  King  George  do  stand,  Their  honors  soon  will  shine. 

Their  ruin  is  at  hand 

The  acts  of  Parliament, 

I  hate  their  cursed  intent. 

The  Tories  of  the  day, 

They  soon  will  sneak  away, 

Who  non-resistance  hold, 

May  they  for  slaves  be  sold. 

On  Mansfield,  North  and  Bute, 

Confusion  and  dispute, 

To  North,  that  British  lord, 

I  wish  a  block  and  cord, 


Who  with  the  Congress  join. 
In  them  I  much  delight ; 
Who  for  the  Congress  fight ; 
They  are  my  daily  toast. 
Who  independence  boast, 
They  have  my  hand  and  heart ; 
Who  act  a  Whiggish  part. 
May  daily  blessings  pour. 
On  Congress  evermore  ; 
May  honors  still  be  done 
To  General  Washington. 


Piecemeal  is  a  combination  of  Latin  words,  in  them- 
selves incoherent,  but  which,  pronounced  rapidly,  in  some 
sort  resemble  the  sound  of  English.  In  this  dialect,  Dean 
Swift  and  Dr.  Sheridan  used  to  correspond.  To  illustrate: 
"  Is  his  honor  sic  ?  Prae  letus  felis  pulse."  The  Dean  once 
wrote  to  the  Doctor  : 

"  Mollis  abuti, 

Has  an  acuti. 

No  lasso  finis 

Molli  divinis." 

Whereat  the  Doctor  retorted: 

"  I  ritu  a  verse  o  na  Molli  o  mi  ne, 
Asta  lassa  me  pole,  a  laedis  o  fine ; 
I  ne  ver  neu  a  niso  ne  at  in  mi  ni  is, 
A  manat  a  glans  ora  sito  fer  diis. 

"  De  armo  lis  abuti,  hos  face  an  hos  nos  is 
As  fer  a  sal  illi,  as  reddas  aro  sis, 
Ac  is  o  mi  molli  is  almi  de  lite, 
IIlo  verbi  de,  an  illo  verbi  nite." 
At  which  stage  of  the  dispute  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's 
shuts   down  on  the  whole  affair,  in  lofty  moral  strains  : 

"  Apud  in  is  almi  de  si  re, 
Mimis  tres  I  ne  ver  re  qui  re  ; 
Alo'  ver  I  findit  a  gestis, 
His  miseri  ne  ver  at  restis. 

Mother  Goose  finds  herself  transposed  by  the  bagatelle 
makers  variously  as  follows  : 

John,  John,  ye  Piper's  Son. 
lohannes,   Johannes,  tibicine  natus, 
Fugit  perniciter  porcum  furatus, 
Sed  porcus  voratus,   Johannes  delatus, 
Et  plorans  per  vias  fur  flagellatus. 

Twinkle,   Tvjinkle,  Little  Star. 
Mica,  mica,  parva  Stella  : 
Miror,  quaenam  sis  tarn  bella ! 
Splendens  emius  in  illo, 
Alba  velut  gemma  ccelo. 

Ba,  ba,  Black  Sluep. 
Ba,  ba,  mouton  noir, 

Avez-vous  de  laine  ? 
Oui,  monsieur,  non,  monsieur, 
Trois  sacs  pleine. 
Un  pour  mon  maitre,  un  pour  ma  dame, 
Pas  un  pour  le  jeune  enfant  qui  pleure  dans  le  chemin. 

S/wo,  Fly,  Don't  Bodder  Me. 
Va  mouche,  laisse-moi  tranquille, 
Va  mouche,  laisse-moi  tranquille, 
Va  mouche,  laisse-moi  tranquille, 
Pour  je  suis  de  la  compagnie  L. 

Cento  Verse  is  a  favorite  amusement  of  the  learned,  the 
word  "  cento  "  primarily  signifying  a  cloak  made  of  patches. 
Some  writers  have  constructed  Homeric  or  Virgilian  centos, 
wherein  portions  of  the  Old  or  New  Testaments  are  related 
in  lines  taken  entirely  from  Homer  or  Virgil.  The  Empress 
Eudoxia  wrote  the  life  of  our  Saviour  in  centos  from  Homer ; 
while  Proba  Falconia,  and,  at  a  later  day,  Alexander  Ross, 
did  the  same  in  centos  from  Virgil.  The  English  cento  is 
quite  common,  of  which  the  following  examples  will  suffice : 

I  only  knew  she  came  and  went  Powell. 

Like  troutlets  in  a  pool ;  Hood. 

She  was  a  phantom  ot  delight,  Worihworth. 

And  I  was  like  a  fool.  Eastman. 

One  kiss,  dear  maid,  I  said,  and  sighed,  Coleridge, 

Out  of  those  lips  unshorn,  Longfellow. 

She  shook  her  ringlets  round  her  head,  Stoddard. 

And  laughed  in  merry  scorn.  Tennyson. 

Ring  out,   wild  bells,   to  the  wild  sky,  Tennyson. 

You  heard  them,  O  my  heart;  Alice  Cary. 

'Tis  twelve  at  night  by  the  castle  clock,  Coleridge. 

Beloved,  we  must  part.  Alice  Cary. 

Echo  Verses  have  always  been  famous  in  every  tongue. 
The  following  is  by  Joachim  de  Bellay  : 

Qui  est  l'auteur  de  ces  maux  avenus? — Venus. 
Qu'est-ce  qu'aimer  et  se  plaindre  souvent  ? — Vent. 
Qu'etois-je  avant  d'entrer  en  passage? — Sage. 
Dis-moi  quelle  est  celle  pour  qui  j'endure? — Dure. 
Sent-elle  bien  la  douleur  qui  me  point? — Point 

Here  is  an  echo  epigram  on  the  Synod  of  Dort :  Dor- 
drechti  synpdus,  nodus  :  chorus  integer — aeger ;  Conventus, 
ventus  ;  sessio  stramen.     Amen  ! 

Cc^catenation,  or  Chain  Verse,  is  an  ingenious  spe- 
cies of  poetical  writing,  where  the  last  word  or  phrase  in 
each  line  is  taken  for  the  beginning  of  the  next.     M.  Las- 


phrise,  a  French  poet,  composed  the  following,  and  claims 
the  invention  of  this  style  : 

Falloit-il  que  le  ciel  me  iendit  amoureux, 
Amoureux,  jouissant  d'une  beaute  craintive, 
Craintive  a  recevoir  la  douceur  excessive. 
Excessive  au  plaisir  qui  rend  1'amant  heureux? 
Heureux  si  nous  avions  quelques  paisibles  lieux. 

And  here  is  an  English  one  : 

Nerve  thy  soul  with  doctrines  noble, 

Noble  in  the  walks  of  time, 
Time  that  leads  to  an  eternal. 

An  eternal  life  sublime ; 
Life  sublime  in  moral  beauty, 

Beauty  that  shall  ever  be  ; 
Ever  be  to  lure  thee  onward. 

Onward  to  the  fountain  free. 

In  an  old  church  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  the  fol- 
lowing letters  are  engraved  under  the  Ten  Commandments: 

P.   R.  S.  V.   R.  Y.  P.  R.  F.  C.  T.  M.  N. 

V.   R.   K.   P.  T.  H.  S.   P.   R.  C.   P.  T.  S.  T.  N.; 

which   only  needs  the  addition  of  one  vowel  to  make  the 
couplet : 

Persevere,  ye  perfect  men. 

Ever  keep  these  precepts  ten. 

Doctor Whewell — "Billy  Whistle,"  as  they  used  to  call  him 
at  Oxford,  because  it  was  so  much  easier  to  whistle  his  name 
than  to  pronounce  it — wrote  the  following  in  a  young  lady's 
album  : 

U  o  a  o  but  I  o  you.  You  sigh  for  a  cipher,  but  I  sigh  for  you, 
O  o  no  o,  but  O  o  me ;         O  sigh  for  no  cipher,  but,  oh  !  sigh  lor  me ; 

O  let  not  my  o  a  o  go,  O  let  not  my  sigh  for  a  cipher  go. 

But  give  ooloUso!  But  give  sigh  for  sigh,  for  I  sigh  for  you  so 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  modern  Macaronic  verse  : 

Oh,  the  Rhine,  the  Rhine,  the  Rhine  — 

Comme  e'est  beau  !    wie  schbn,  che  bello  ! 
He  who  quaffs  thy  Lust  and  Wein, 

Morbleu  !    is  a  lucky  fellow. 
How  I  love  thy  rushing  streams. 

Groves,  and  ash,  and  birch,  and  hazel, 
From  Schaffhausen's  rainbow  beams 

Jusqu'a  I'echo  d'Oberwesel ! 

Oh,  que  j'aime  thy  Briichen,  when 

The  crammed  DampfschifF  gayly  passes  I 
Love  the  bronzed  pipes  of  thy  men, 

And  the  bronze  cheeks  of  thy  lasses  I 
Oh!  que  j'aime  the  "oui,"  the  "bah," 

From  the  motley  crowd  that  flow, 
With  the  universal  "ja," 

And  the  Allegemeine  "so!" 

This  description  of  a  possum  hunt  in  macaronic  Latin  will 
interest  all  Southerners  : 

The  nox  was  lit  by  lux  of  Luna,       Combat  deepens  ;  on,  ye  braves  ! 
And  'twas  nox  most  opportuna        Canis,  pueri  et  staves  ; 
To  catch  a  possum  or  a  coona  ;       As  his  powers  non  longius  tarry. 
For  nix  was    scattered    o'er  this  Possum  potest  non  pugnare, 

mundus.  On  the  nix  his  corpus  Tieth, 

A  shallow  nix,  et  non  profundus.     Down  to  Hades  spirit  flieth, 
On  sic  a  nox  with  canis  unus,  loyful  pueri,  canis  bonus, 

Two  boys   went  out   to  hunt  for  Think  him  dead  as  any  stonus. 

coonus,  ****** 

Unus  canis,  duo  puer.  Now  they  seek  their  pater's  domo, 

Nunquam  braver,  nunquam  truer,    Feeling  proud  as  any  homo, 
Quam  hoc  trio  unquam  fuit,  Knowing,  certe,  they  will  blossom 

If  there  was  I  never  knew  it.  Into  heroes,  when  with  possum 

The  corpus  of  this  bonus  canis        They  arrive,  narrabunt  story 
Was  full  as  long  as  octo  span  is,      Plenus  blood  et  plenior  glory. 
But  brevior  legs  had  canis  never      Pompey,  David,  Samson,  Caesar, 
Quam  had  hie  dog  ;  et  bonus  clever  Cyrus,  Blackhawk,  Shalmaneser  ! 
Some  used  to  say,  instultum  jocum,  Tell  me  where  est  now  the  gloria, 
Quod  a  field  was  too  small  locum    Where  the  honors  of  Victoria? 
For  sic  a  dog  to  make  a  turnus  Quum  ad  domum  narrent  story, 

Circum  self  from  stem  to  sternus.    Plenus,  sanguine,  tragic,  gory. 

This  bonus  dog  had  one  bad  Pater  praiseth,  likewise  mater, 
habit, 
Amabat  much  to  tree  a  rabbit ; 
Amabat  plus  to  chase  a  rattus, 
Amabat  bene  tree  a  cattus. 
But  on  this  nixy  moonlight  night 
This  old  canis  did  just  right 
Nunquam  treed  a  starving  rattus,    When   nox    gives  way  to   lux   of 
Nunquam  chased  a  starving  cattus,  morning — 

But  cucurrit  on,  intentus,  Albam  terrain  much  adorning — 

On  the  track  and  on  the  scentus.  Up  they  jump  to  see  the  varmen. 
Till  he  treed  a  possum  strongum,  Of  the  which  this  is  the  carmen. 
In  a  hollow  trunkum  longum,  Lo  !  possum  est  resurreclum  ! 

Loud  he  barked,  in  horrid  bellum,  Ecce  pueri  dejectum. 
Seemed  on  terra  venit  pellum,  Ne  relinquit  track  behind  him, 

Quickly  ran  the  duo  puer  Et  the  pueri  never  find  him, 

Mors  of  possum  to  secure,  Cruel  possum  !  bestia  vilest, 

Quam  venerit,  one  began  How  the  pueros  thou  beguilest ; 

To  chop  away  like  quisque  man,      Pueri  think  non  plus  of  Csesar, 
Soon  the  axe  went   through    the  Go  ad  Orcum,  Shalmaneser, 

truncum.  Take  your  laurels, .cum  the  honor, 

Soon  he  hit  it  all  kerchunkum  ;        Since  ista  possum  is  a  goner  ! 

We  could  not  close  this  better  than  with  one  of  Tom 
Hood's  jeux  d'esprit  : 

Even  is  come ;   and  from  the  dark  Park,  hark. 

The  signal  of  the  setting  sun — one  gun  ! 

And  six  is  sounding  from  the  chime,  prime  time 

To  go  and  see  the  Drury-Lane  Dane  slain, 

Or  hear  Othello's  jealous  doubt  spout  out, 

Or  Macbeth  raving  at  that  shade-made  blade, 

Denying  to  his  frantic  clutch  much  touch  ; 

Or  else  to  see  Ducrow  with  wide  stride  ride 

Four  horses  as  no  other  man  can  span  ; 

Or  in  the  small  Olympic  Pit,  sit  split 

Laughing  at  Liston,  while  you  quiz  his  phiz. 

Anon  Night  comes,  and  with  her  wings  brings  things 

Such  as,  with  his  poetic  tongue,  Young  sung  ; 

The  gas  up-blazes  with  its  bright  white  light. 

And  paralytic  watchmen  prowl,  howl,  growl. 

About  the  streets  and  take  up  Pali-Mall  Sal, 

Who.  hasting  to  her  nightly  jobs,  robs  fobs. 

Now  thieves  to  enter  for  your  cash,  smash,  crash, 

Past  drowsy  Charley,  in  a  deep  sleep,  creep, 

But  frightened  by  Policeman  B.  3,  flee. 

And,  while  they're  going,  whisper  low,   "No  go!" 

Now  puss,  while  folks  are  in  their  beds,  treads  leads, 

And  sleepers  waking  grumble,    "Drat  that  cat  !" 

Who  in  the  gutter  caterwauls,  squalls,  mauls 

Some  feline  foe.  and  screams  in  shrill  ill-will. 

Now  Bulls  of  Basliari,  of  a  prize  size,  rise 

In  childish  dreams,  and  with  a  roar  gore  poor 

Georgey,  or  Charley,  or  Billy,  willy-nilly  ; 

But  Nursemaid  in  a  nightmare  rest,  chest-pressed, 

Dreameth  of  one  of  her  old  flames,  lames  Games, 

And  that  she  hears — what  faith  is  man's  ! — Ann's  banns 

And  his,  from  Rev.  Mr.   Rice,  twice,  thrice  : 

White  ribbons  flourish,  and  a  stout  shout  out, 

That  upward  goes,  shows  Rose  knows  tho=' 


Wonders  greatly  younger  frater. 
Possum  leave  they  on  the  mundus, 
Go  themselves  to  sleep  profundus, 
Somnient  possums  slain  in  battle, 
Strong  as  Ursse,  large  as  cattle. 
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By  ROBERT  DUNCAN  MILNE. 


i. 

Christmas,  1858— The  Abduction. 

WISH,  Don  Diego,"  said  I,  as  my  compan- 
ion got  off  his  horse  to  tighten  the  cinch 
and  light  a  cigarito,  "  that  you  would  be- 
guile the  tedium  of  the  way  by  recount- 
ing some  personal  adventure,  some  stir- 
ring reminiscence  of  your  romantic  bor- 
der-land. You  must  have  many  such  at 
your  finger-ends,  and  it  will  do  you  as  much 
good  to  talk  as  me  to  listen,  for  you  say 
that  we  have  a  good  twenty  miles  yet  to 
jog  before  we  reach  Don  Guadalupe's  ha- 
cienda, and  I  am  tired  of  the  eternal  si- 
lence. Come,  refresh  your  memory  and 
benefit  your  lungs,  and  at  the  same  time 
confer  a  favor  on  your  guest." 
" Bueno,  seuorj"  replied  Don  Diego,  as  he  leisurely  fin- 
ished rolling  his  cigarito,  while  he  showed  his  white  teeth 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  a  deprecating  sort  of  way, 
"  con  macho  gusto;"  and  putting  his  right  foot  behind  the 
tapadera,  he  swung  easily  into  the  saddle. 

And  now  I  must  relate  how  it  came  about  that  I  was  ad- 
dressing Don  Diego  Gutierrez  on  such  free  and  easy  terms 
not  far  from  Casas  Grandes,  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  and 
near  the  Sonora  line.  About  eight  years  ago  i  hap- 
pened to  be  making  a  tour  through  the  northern  provinces  of 
Mexico,  partly  for  pleasure  and  with  a  view  to  get  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  manners  and  fashions  of  the  country, 
and  partly  with  the  more  practical  motive  of  inspecting  the 
actually  working  mines,  and  that  rich  mineral  region  teeming 
with  mines  in  posse,  for  which  the  northern  portion  of  the 
sister  republic  is  so  justly  famous.  In  the  course  of  my  ex- 
plorations, after  crossing  the  San  Luis  mountains  from  So- 
nora, I  chanced  upon  a  very  pleasant  hacienda,  situated 
some  seventy  miles  across  the  Chihuahua  border,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  my  only  horse  fell  sick.  Though  it  would  have 
been  an  easy  matter  for  me  to  exchange  him  for  any 
of  my  hosts  stock,  still  the  faithful  service  which  he  had 
already  done  reminded  me  of  my  duty  toward  him,  and  I 
therefore  took  the  alternative  of  .accepting  the  hospitality  of 
Don  Diego  Gutierrez  till  my  beast  got  well.  That  hospital- 
ity was  freely  given,  and  the  fact  that  Don  Diego's  hacienda 
was  centrally  situated  for  flying  excursions  into  the  neigh- 
boring mountain  regions,  caused  me  to  return  thither  again 
and  again,  and  accounted  for  our  intimacy. 

As  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  narrative  com- 
mences, they  are  these  :  Toward  Christmas  time,  '73,  while 
awaiting  dispatches  from  certain  quarters,  I  found  myself  a 
guestofDon  Diego,  who,  I  should  premise,  was  a  cattle-owner 
of  considerable  wealth,  a  bachelor  of  about  forty,  living  in  pa- 
triarchal style  with  his  aged  parents,  and  surrounded  by 
that  extensive  retinue  of  vaqueros,  peones,  and  general  hang- 
ers-on, without  which  no  well-regulated  hacienda  could  con- 
tinue to  exist.  Of  course,  life  at  a  Mexican  country  house  is 
a  dull  one,  estimated  by  our  generally  accepted  standard  of 
enjoyment.  The  same  daily  routine  goes  on  throughout  the 
year — early  rising,  breakfast  of  chile  con  came  with  tortillas, 
then  lounging,  smoking,  card -playing,  varied  by  hard  riding, 
rea  to-  thro  wing,  and  cattle-branding,  with  sometimes  an  oc- 
casional hunt  for  deer  or  antelope,  or  a  barbecue  of  beef, 
constitute  the  formula  of  existence.  It  is  an  existence 
peaceful,  quiet,  and  philosophical  in  the  extreme,  and  your 
aged  Mexican  may  be  said,  as  a  rule,  not  to  die  of  old  age 
so  much  as  to  quietly  rust  out  from  sheer  want  of  something 
to  do — something  to  keep  mind  and  body  healthfully  active. 
Perhaps  the  one  wholesome  corrective  in  this  pastoral,  Arca- 
dian life  consisted  of  those  occasional  onslaughts  of  the 
Apaches,  which  necessitated  cattle-owners  to  be  pretty  con- 
stantly on  the  alert,  and  ready  to  fight,  and  fight  bravely  and 
intelligently,  or  relinquish  the  possession  of  the  lands  they 
occupied  and  the  herds  they  reared.  Nor  does  your  Mexi- 
can lack  courage  or  physical  prowess.  He  is  quite  ready  to 
fight  %  gringo  as  manfully  as  an  Indian.  What  he  does  lack 
is  a  something  which  may  be  called,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  the  moral  stamina  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  gringo 
has  more  stay  in  him,  more. endurance,  and  his  great  attrib- 
ute is  that  he  does  not  know  when  he  is  beaten. 

At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  Mexican  ra?icheros  convene 
with  their  families  at  some  particular  hacienda  to  inaugurate 
a  festivity  or  merry-making.  Sometimes  a  marriage  or  a 
christening,  at  others  some  important  church  festival,  at 
others  a  rodeo,  is  the  occasion  for  such  gatherings.  At  the 
time  when  my  story  opens,  Don  Diego  and  myself  were  on 
our  way  to  attend  a  Christmas  gathering  of  rancheros  with 
their  families  at  the  hacienda  of  Don  Guadalupe  Aguilar, 
which  lay  some  thirty  miles  northwest  of  Don  Diego's,  to- 
ward the  San  Luis  mountains,  and  not  far  from  the  borders 
of  Sonora.  The  old  couple  had  decided  to  stay  at  home 
and  superintend  the  revels  of  their  dependents,  and  so  it 
came  to  pass  that,  after  two  miles  of  a  continuous  and  mo- 
notous  u  lope,"  over  a  common-place  and  uninteresting  coun- 
try, I  got  tired  of  listening  to  Don  Diego's  whistling  and 
humming  of  the  refrains  of  Spanish  madrigals,  and  requested 
him  to  enliven  the  journey  with  a  story. 

"  Something  personal ;  some  experience  ot  your  own,"  1 
suggested,  as  my  host  loped  serenely  on  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  meditative  puffs  of  smoke  from  his  cigarito.  "  Some- 
thing in  the  Apache  line,  say.  You  must  have  had  the  ben- 
efit of  some  brushes  with  the  redskins  during  the  last  twenty 
years." 

I  need  hardly  say  that  our  conversation  was  carried  on  in 
that  species  of  lingua  franca  dialect  which  is  generally  in 
vogue  with  even  the  better  classes  of  Mexicans,  excepting 


with  strangers,  or  when  standing  on  ceremony,  at  which 
times  their  courtesy  and  command  of  grandiloquent  phrase- 
ology can  not  be  excelled  by  the  most  aristocratic  scion  of 
Castile.  Don  Diego  and  myself  were,  however,  neither 
strangers  nor  standing  on  ceremony  at  this  moment,  and  1 
am  simply  reproducing  in  English  the  actual  style  of  the 
language  used.  I  was  interested  to  see  how,  at  my  mention 
of  the  Apaches,  my  companion  grew  suddenly  grave,  and 
the  whiffs  at  his  cigarito  slower,  as  if  I  had  roused  up  some 
memory  and  touched  a  chord  of  more  than  ordinary  gravity. 
Seeing  this,  I  forbore  to  speak,  and  determined  to  wait  till 
the  caballero  should  get  ready  to  begin,  feeling  confident 

'  that  he  would  do  so  shortly.     Nor  was   I   disappointed  ;  for 

'  after  a  few  final  whiffs,  Don  Diego  threw  away  his  cigarito 
and  said  : 

"  You  want  me  to  tell  you  a  story,  compadre" — that  was 
his  term  of  familiarity — "and  an  Apache  story.  Do  I  know 
any?  CarrambaJ  I  know  dozens.  I  have  had  more  tussles 
with  the  red-skinried  devils  than  most  men  of  my  age  be- 
tween Guaymas  and  the  Rio  Grande.  But,  when  you  spoke, 
the  visit  we  are  making  to-day  recalled  one  incident,  which 
to  me  was  the  most  important  of  all  of  them.  I  don't  like 
to  speak  of  it,  and  would  not,  either,  to  any  gringo  but  you. 
But,  since  you  are  going  to  the  house  of  my  sister,  and  are 
to  be  introduced  to  her,  1  think  it  as  well  that  you  should 

I  know  her  history,  and  her  connection  with  one  of  the  most 
daring  Indian  assaults  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge." 

"  If  it  pains  you,"  said  I,  regretfully,  seeing  I  had  unwit- 
tingly touched  upon  a  tender  subject,  "  pray  do  not  go  on 

I  with  that  story  by  any  means.  I  should  be  the  last  person 
to  harrow  the  feelings  of  a  friend  by  asking  him  to  touch  on 
subjects  which  cause  him  pain.  Never  mind  the  Apaches. 
Tell  me  something  bright  —  your  experiences  in  the  city, 
for  instance.  That  will  amuse  me  quite  as  much,  I  assure 
you." 

"No,  no,  compadre,  that  will  not  do," replied  Don  Diego. 
"  As  I  said  before,  we  are  going  to  my  sister's  house  to-day, 
the  Senora  Josefita  Aguilar,  and  it  is  as  well  you  should 
know  her  history  before  you  go.  For  Dios  /  there  is  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of,  but  there  is  a  deal  of  sorrow  in  it,"  he 
continued,  in  melancholy  cadence. 

Seeing  that  my  host  was  bent  on  having  his  own  way,  I 
simply  kept  silent  and,  after  a  short  pause,  he  proceeded. 

"  Sixteen  years  ago — yes,  just  sixteen  years  ago  to-day,"  he 
began,  measuring  the  words  off  into  syllables,  "  my  sis- 
ter Josefita  was  married  from  our  own  house,  the  one  we 
have  just  left.     There   was  great  rejoicing  I  assure  you,  for 

;  she  was  considered  one  of  the  prettiest  sehorilas  in  Chihua- 
hua, and  Don  Guadalupe  Aguilar  was  not  only  as  gallant  and 
handsome  as  his  bride  was  fair,  but  also  the  wealthiest  ran- 
chero  in  the  north  of  the  State,  as  you  will  presently  see  for 
yourself  when  we  get  to  his  hacienda.  Let  me  see,  that 
was  in  '57  ;  I  was  twenty-six,  Guadalupe  was  the  same,  and 
Josefita  was  twenty.  Everything  was  right,  everybody  satis-. 
fied  with  the  match  but  one  ;  and  that  was  Ramon,  Guada- 
lupe's brother,  and  his  senior  by  two  years.  Ramon,  mind 
you,  had  been  a  suitor  for  my  sister's  hand,  too,  but  she  had 
never  liked  him,  and  as  he  was  of  a  taciturn  and  jealous 
temperament,  just  the  opposite  of  Guadalupe,  when  my  sister 
accepted  his  brother  he  went  off  from  home,  nobody  knew 
where.  Well,  the  wedding  was  set  for  Christmas  day — to- 
day sixteen  years  ago.  And  a  splendid  wedding  we  had. 
There  were  six  hundred  guests  at  the  hacienda,  and  we  found 
room  for  them  all.  There  were  more  than  nine  hundred 
horses  stabled  and  stalled  around  the  buildings — for  a  great 
many  of  the  senoras  and  sefioritas  preferred  coming  in 
wagons — and  plenty  of  feed  for  them  all,  for  we  had  been 
doing  nothing  but  laying  in  hay  and  grain  for  the  preceding 
four  months  in  anticipation  of  the  event.  There  were  caba- 
lleros  from  Texas  and  Nuevo  Leon,  from  Durango  and  Sin- 
aloa,  and  sefioritas  from  the  Puebla  itself.  Never  was  so 
great  a  wedding  seen  in  Chihuahua,  nor,  I  think,  in  all  north 
Mexico  itself.  And,  mind  you,  this  is  without  counting  the 
vaqueros  from  a  hundred  miles  of  country  round — at  least 
two  thousand  of  them — who  camped  where  they  pleased  and 
fed  their  horses  as  they  pleased.  Never  was  seen  such  feast- 
ing. It  lasted  a  week,  and  we  killed  and  barbecued  a  hun- 
dred beeves  a  day.  I  do  not  know  what  we  should  have 
done  for  flour  or  coffee,  if  most  of  our  guests  had  not 
taken  the  precaution  to  bring  enough  for  their  own 
use  along  with  them  ;  for,  you  know,  our  country  is  not  like 
yours,  nor  are  our  fashions  like  the  American  fashions,  and 
this  was  a  very  long  time  ago,  and  our  traveling  and  freight 
facilities  were  not  even  so  good  as  they  are  now,  though, 
even  now,  I  know  they  are  not  great.  The  vaque?'os  brought 
enough  tortillas  along  with  them,  each  having  his  own  lot 
done  up  in  a  handkerchief;  and  when  they  had  plenty  of 
roast  beef  and  salt,  what  more  did  they  want  but  water  ?  Had 
we  drinking  ?  Oh,  yes,  some  ;  but  you  know  the  Mexicans, 
at  least  the  country-bred  ones,  are  not  a  drinking  race.  We 
had  a  few  cases  of  wine  and  brandy  brought  by  ox-wagon 
more  han  a  thousand  miles,  from  Galveston,  for  the  princi- 
ps'  guests,  and  a  good  many  barrels  of  our  native  mescal  for 
tnose  who  wanted  it.  So  you  see  we  were  not  altogether 
teetotalers,  but  there  was  very  little  drunkenness.  The 
bishop  came  across  the  mountains  from  Hermosillo  to  per- 
form the  ceremony,  and  in  the  evening  we  had  a  grand  fan- 
iango.  There  was  nothing  to  mar  the  serenity  of  the  wed- 
ding hut  one  incident,  just  before  the  bishop  performed 
the  ceremony,  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  standing 
up  at  the  end  of  the  big  hall,  Ramon  entered  from  the  other 
end  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  which  boded  no  good.  He  attempted  to  pass  up 
the  hall  to  where  his  brother  and  Josefita  were  standing,  but 
was  held  back  by  some  guests,  who  saw  that  he  meant  mis- 
chief. At  this  he  became  furious,  and  attempted  to  discharge 


his  pistol  at  those  who  held  him  back  ;  and  when,  at  last,  he 
was  overpowered  and  expelled  from  the  house,  he  made  the 
air  ring  with  curses  and  imprecations  against  the  couple,  and 
mounting  his  horse,  rode  away  swiftly,  vowing  vengeance. 
No  one  thought  particularly  about  the  matter,  for  they  knew 
how  he  loved  the  girl,  and  considered  it  only  natural  that  he 
should  show  some  heat  under  the  circumstances. 

"Well,  Guadalupe  took  Josefita  home  to  his  hacienda, 
and  you  may  be  sure  the  happiness  in  which  they  lived  to- 
gether was  net  diminished  by  the  birth  of  a  fine  boy  in  the 
following  autumn.  Christmas  day  was  set  for  the  christen- 
ing, because  Guadalupe  wished  all  his  friends  to  be  present, 
and  that  was  the  most  convenient  time  at  which  they  could 
all  come.  Besides,  Josefita  said  that  Christmas  day  was  a 
lucky  day  for  her,  since  she  had  been  married  on  that  day. 
Well,  quite  a  concourse  assembled  at  the  hacienda  to  grace 
the  ceremony,  though  not  nearly  so  many  as  came  to  the 
marriage.  I  dare  say  there  were  about  a  hundred,  more  or 
less.  There  was  snow  upon  the  ground  that  day,  I  remem- 
ber— not  much,  about  an  inch  or  two — and  we  had  splendid 
fires  in  the  big  hall. 

"The  child  was  christened  Luis,  after  his  grandfather,  by 
the^W>v,  about  noon,  with  his  god-fathers  and  god-mothers 
and  the  rest  of  the  company  standing  around. 

11  There  was  one  man  among  the  guests  who  wore  a  long 
capote,  and  kept  his  sombrero  drawn  over  his  face,  so  that  it 
was  very  difficult  to  tell  who  he  was.  He  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, I  noticed,  and  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed he  left  the  place  without  waiting  for  dinner,  and  I 
saw  him  no  more.  Somehow  his  general  appearance  re- 
minded me  of  Don  Ramon,  and  once,  when  I  caught  a  mo- 
mentary glimpse  of  his  features,  I  thought  I  recognized 
Guadalupe's  brother  in  the  stranger.  Still  I  could  not  be 
positive  on  this  point,  so  I  said  nothing  about  it. 

"  Toward  evening  the  mirth  grew  more  pronounced,  for 
there  had  been  more  drinking  than  at  the  wedding,  and  we 
all  joined  in  a  general  fandango.  Josefita  got  tired  of  the 
noise,  for  she  had  only  been  three  months  a  mother,  and 
soon  retired  with  the  child  to  her  own  apartment.  About 
ten  o'clock  her  husband  went  to  find  her,  to  bid  her  come 
and  pledge  the  guests.  He  went  to  her  chamber,  but  she 
was  not  there.  Thinking  she  might  be  with  some  of  the 
other  ladies,  he  visited  their  apartments  one  by  one,  but  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  she  had  not  been  with  any  of  them 
during  the  evening.  '  She  is  in  the  kitchen,'  thought  he, 
1  giving  orders  to  the  servants.'  But  he  went  there  only  to 
find  that  he  was  at  fault  again.  He  then  began  calling  her, 
*  Josefita  !  Josefita  ! '  all  over  the  hacienda,  and  asking  every 
one  he  met  whether  they  had  seen  her. 

"At  length,  thoroughly  alarmed,  he  rushed  into  the  hall 
where  we  were  dancing,  crying  out  :  *  Josefita  is  lost !  Jose- 
fita is  lost  !  Has  any  one  seen  Josefita?'  You  may  sup- 
pose we  wefe  thunderstruck.  The  dancing  was  instantly 
stopped.  The  ladies  ran  hither  and  thither.  The  gentlemen 
rushed  out  to  explore  the  neighborhood  of  the  hacienda. 
Guadalupe  was  wild  with  excitement  and  anguish,  and  I 
kept  beside  him  as  he  ran  aimlessly  from  place  to  place, 
calling  on  his  beloved.  Just  as  the  excitement  was  at  its 
height,  a  vaquero  came  spurring  in  on  a  reeking  and  foam- 
ing horse,  crying  out:  'The  Apaches!  The  Apaches!"' 
Then  there  was  a  scurry,  you  may  believe.  Each  man  made 
a  dash  for  his  horse,  whipped  on  the  saddle  that  lay  beside 
it,  tightened  the  cinch,  and  had  the  bit  in  its  mouth  before 
you  could  count  ten — some  careering  into  the  night  to  scout, 
and  others  waiting  more  coolly  to  see  what  would  turn  up. 

"You  probably  have  some  idea  of  what  Indian  tactics  are 
like.  When  they  have  designs  on  a  place,  they  give  no  no- 
tice of  their  approach  till  they  are  on  it.  The  first  intima- 
tion is  probably  the  war-whoop,  and  a  succession  of  indis- 
criminate scalping.  Therefore,  although  we  heard  nothing 
and  saw  nothing,  we  could  not  be  sure  that  the  Indians  were 
not  close  by  in  force.  We  kept  calm,  and  waited  till  the 
scouts  should  return  with  some  definite  news.  As  soon  as 
the  vaquero  who  brought  the  intelligence  was  sufficiently 
calm  to  speak,  he  was  put  through  a  series  of  questioning, 
from  which  we  gathered  that  a  strong  band  of  Apaches,  how 
many  he  could  not  absolutely  say,  had  descended  from  the 
mountains  about  two  hours  before,  surprised  one  of  the 
cattle-camps,  killed  all  the  vaqueros  in  charge  but  himself, 
and  driven  off  some  three  or  four  hundred  head  of  cattle. 
We  began  to  breathe  freer,  for  it  was  evident  from  this  that 
no  attack  on  the  hacienda  itself  was  designed,  at  least  no 
immediate  attack ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
Indians,  after  driving  the  stock  to  a  suitable  distance,  might 
not  return  and  attempt  to  plunder  the  house  itself  for  more 
portable  booty.  But  for  the  moment,  as  long  as  our  scouts 
were  out,  there  was  no  danger  of  a  surprise. 

"  The  suddenness  of  the  panic,  which  had  for  the  time 
banished  from  my  thoughts  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 
Josefita,  having  now  subsided,  my  ideas  reverted  to  that 
extraordinary  circumstance.  I  hastened  to  find  Guadalupe, 
but  I  did  not  succeed  in  doing  so,  though  I  called  out  his 
name  on  all  sides,  as  he  had  done  Josefita's.  Here  was  a 
fresh  complication,  for  it  was  doubtful  what  an  impetuous 
man,  crazed  by  the  loss  of  his  wife,  might  not  do.  I  rea- 
soned with  myself  over  the  circumstances,  and  could  not 
satisfactorily  connect  the  disappearance  of  Josefita  with  the 
attack  of  the  Apaches.  It  is  not  customary  for  Indians  to  ' 
approach  dwellings  unless  with  the  assurance  that  they  do 
so  with  such  an  overwhelming  force  as  to  make  the  chances 
at  least  three  to  one  in  their  favor.  A  handful  of  Apaches 
would  not  have  dared  to  approach  the  hacienda,  and  had  the 
full  band  been  here  we  should  certainly  have  known  it.  Per- 
haps Josefita's  chamber  might  furnish  a  clue  to  the  mys- 
tery. I  went  there,  and  found  the  window  open.  The  room 
was  at  one  corner  of  the  building,  on  the  ground  (In 
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the  bed,  from  the  appearance  of  the  coverings,  had  evidently 
been  lain  upon,  not  in.  Eveiy  vestige  of  clothing  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  little  cradle  which  stood  by,  as  if  its  oc- 
cupant had  been  taken  out  with  all  its  wraps.  On  a  small 
table  stood  a  cup,  which  had  evidently  contained  coffee,  by 
its  dregs.  Two  candles  stood  beside  the  cup,  lighted.  I 
took  one  of  the  candles,  went  to  the  open  window,  sprang 
out,  stooped  down,  and  examined  the  snow,  which,  as  I  said 
before,  covered  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch. 
Close  beneath  the  sill  I  found  a  confused  and  indistinguish- 
able mass  of  footsteps  ;  further  out  the  footsteps  resolved 
themselves  into  two  pairs  coming  and  two  going.  Further 
inspection  showed  that  all  the  footsteps  were  men's,  and  all 
similar;  also,  that  each  set  presently  diverged  indifferent 
directions.  A  man,  I  argued,  has  been  to  josefita's  room, 
and  he  has  been  there  twice — and  only  twice — because  no 
fresh  snow  has  fallen  to-night.  But  how  would  this  circum- 
stance, suspicious  though  it  seemed  in  conjunction  with  the 
open  window,  account  for  the  disappearance  of  Josefita  and 
her  child?  Had  Josefita  made  her  exit  from  her  chamber 
by  way  of  the  window,  where  were  her  footsteps?  Clearly 
there  was  a  missing  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence.  '  Un- 
less he  carried  her5 — the  thought  suddenly  flashed  across 
my  mind.  But  Josefita  was  no  silly  girl  to  permit  herself  to 
be  carried  off  without  a  struggle  or  an  outcry.  Josefita  was 
a  Mexican  sefwra,  vigorous  and  brave.  Was  it  possible  that 
she  had  been  surprised,  gagged,  and  bound  when  the  outrage 
was  committed  ?  if,  indeed,  an  outrage  had  been  committed. 
Or  drugged?  whispered  the  same  small  inward  voice  as  be- 
fore. I  retraced  my  steps  to  the  window,  jumped  in, walked 
to  the  table,  and  tasted  the  dregs  left  in  the  coffee  cup.  I 
rolled  them  on  my  tongue,  and  detected  the  flavor — yes,  the 
unmistakable  flavor  —  of  laudanum.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  about  it  :  somebody  had  been  here  waiting  outside, 
and,  when  Josefita  left  the  room,  put  some  laudanum  in  her 
coffee.  The  taste  of  the  drug  would  assimilate  so  well  with 
the  beverage  that  an  inexperienced  person  would  not  readily 
detect  it,  but  attribute  the  strange  flavor  to  some  defect  in 
the  roasting  of  the  coffee  ;  and  I  question  if  Josefita  had 
ever  seen  the  drug,  though  I  myself  had  used  it  once  when 
suffering  from  the  toothache  in  Guaymas. 

"  My  mind  was  instantly  made  up.  The  abduction  must 
have  been  accomplished  within  the  last  hour  or  two,  as  Jose- 
fita had  not  left  the  hall  till  dark,  and  it  was  now  scarcely 
past  nine.  I  hastened  out  and  communicated  my  discovery 
to  a  number  of  the  youngest  and  bravest  of  the  guests,  who 
instantly  vied  with  each  other  in  volunteering  to  assist  in 
the  pursuit.  A  new  difficulty  presented  itself,  however.  The 
two  pairs  of  footsteps  which  diverged  from  Josefita's  window 
certainly  met  at  a  point  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
house,  but  from  this  point  they  were  succeeded  by  two  diver- 
gent sets  of  horse-tracks,,  presenting  the  same  difficulty,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  determine  which  had  been  made  last. 
My  resolution  was  speedily  formed.  We  divided  into  two- 
bands  of  fifteen  each,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  guests  to 
guard  the  hacienda  against  possible  mischance,  and,  each 
party  taking  its  own  track,  we  silently  struck  out  into  the 
night. 

"  The  path  which  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  my  band,  led,  in 
an  oblique  direction,  to  the  San  Luis  mountains — the  very 
direction  which,  according  to  the  story  of  the  vaquero,  the 
Apaches  must  have  taken  after  driving  off  the  cattle.  Ordi- 
narily it  is  an  easy  matter,  and  one  entailing  slight  risk,  for 
a  band  of  Indians  to  swoop  down  upon  a  solitary  hacienda 
and  drive  away  what  cattle  they  want ;  but,  on  the  present 
occasion,  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  put  their  heads  into  the 
lion's  mouth.  They  had,  in  effect,  attacked  the  only  one 
among  the  scores  of  neighboring  ?'anchos  which  happened  to 
be,  at  this  moment,  thoroughly  equipped  and  manned  to  en- 
gage them.  But  this  new  complication  of  Josefita's  abduc- 
tion paralyzed  pur  forces,  and  attracted  their  attention  to  a 
far  more  serious  matter  than  the  recovery  of  a  few  hundred 
head  of  cattle.  The  members  of  the  troop  were  variously 
armed,  some  with  revolvers,  others  with  holster  pistols,  most 
with  machetes-  a  few  with  carbines,  and  as  we  galloped  on 
we  looked  to  the  priming  of  our  arms,  not  knowing  at  what 
moment  we  might  come  upon  our  foes.  Although  there  was 
no  moon  our  practiced  eyes  caused  us  to  follow  easily  the 
trail  of  the  fugitives  through  the  snow,  which  also  served  to 
muffle  the  beat  of  our  horses1  hoofs  as  they  sped  silently  on. 
"  After  going  about  six  miles,  the  increasing  unevenness  of 
the  country  showed  that  we  had  struck  the  base  of  the 
range,  and  here  it  became  a  matter  of  more  difficulty  to  fol- 
low the  trail  than  on  the  plain.  We  widened  our  ranks  and 
moved  slower,  scrutinizing  each  side  carefully  as  we 
threaded  our  way  through  the  mesquit  and  manzanita  bushes 
which  covered  the  ground.  I  was  a  few  yards  in  advance  of 
the  rest,  and  had  just  entered  an  opening  somewhat  clear  of 
brush,  when  I  saw  a  sight  which  transfixed  me  in  my  saddle, 
and  caused  me  to  stop  my  horse  suddenly  in  its  tracks, 
while  my  hand  reached  instinctively  for  my  revolver.  Not 
forty  yards  ahead,  a  figure  on  horseback,  carrying  a  female 
before  him  on  the  saddle,  was  crossing  the  clearing 
transversely  and  somewhat  in  our  direction.  The  pause  was 
but  for  an  instant,  for  the  next  I  struck  spurs  to  my  horse, 
and  in  half  a  dozen  bounds  came  up  with  the  horseman. 
Covering  him  with  my  revolver  as  I  did  so,  '  Villain,'  I 
hissed,  l  die  ! '  But  my  arm  dropped,  paralyzed  as  I  recog- 
nized Guadalupe.  '  Hush  ! '  he  whispered,  '  for  God's  sake  ; 
not  a  word,  or  we  are  lost.'  The  rest  of  the  troupe  now  came 
up,  and  all  of  us,  turning  our  horses'  heads  backward  to 
the  plain,  accompanied  Don  Guadalupe,  bearing  the  inani- 
mate form  of  his  wife,  toward  the  hacienda.  In  a  few  hur- 
ried words  he  told  me  how  he  had  himself  discovered  the 
footprints  leading  to  Josefita's  window,  and  the  horse-trail 
afterward,  and,  with  love's  unerring  instinct,  had  discerned 
the  truth,  and  in  the  impetuosity  of  the  moment,  thinking  of 
nothing  but  the  recovery  of  his  beloved  one,  had  gone  alone 
on  the  rash  errand  of  pursuit.  He  narrated  how  he  had  fol- 
lowed the  trail  till  it  ended  in  an  Apache  camp  ;  how  he  had 
watched  the  gorged  savages,  their  faculties  benumbed  with 
the  unaccustomed  meal,  the  remains  of  which  were  still 
lying  by  the  embers  of  a  dying  fire,  drop  off  to  sleep  one 
by  one ;  how  he  had  noticed  in  one  corner,  under  a 
manzanita  bush,  the  form  of  Josefita,  whether  dead  or  asleep 
he  could  not  tell,  stretched  upon  a  capote  spread  upon  the 
ground  ;  how  he  had  waited  till  all  signs  of  wakefulness 
hi-  disappeared  from  the  camp,  and  had  then  crept,  and 
:ij  and  writhed,  Indian-like,  around  the  prostrate  forms 


of  the  savages,  till  he  reached  the  spot  where  Josefita  lay, 
and,  fearful  of  rousing  her,  in  case  her  outcries  of  suspense 
and  joy  might  wake  their  enemies,  had  borne  her  as  she  was 
to  his  horse.  'But  where  is  the  child?'  asked  I.  'God 
knows,'  he  replied  sadly,  ( I  can  not  tell.  He  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen.  I  am  resigned  to  the  worst.'  '  What  do  you  say, 
camaradas,'  1  exclaimed,  as  we  debouched  upon  the  plain, 
'  yonder  are  the  lights  of  the  hacienda,  and  Don  Guada- 
lupe is  as  good  as  home.  What  do  you  say  if  two  of  our 
number  accompany  him,  while  the  rest  return  and  rout 
these  cursed  Apaches,  and  see  whether  we  can  get  any 
tidings  of  the  boy?'  The  proposal  was  received  with  ac- 
clamation, and  instantly  carried  out,  Don  Guadalupe,  how- 
ever, first  warning  us  that  the  camp  where  he  had  found  Jo- 
sefita was  evidently  not  the  main  camp  of  the  Indians,  but 
simply  that  of  some  stragglers  from  the  band,  as  he  had 
heard  the  lowing  of  cattle  and  the  shouts  of  men  further  up 
the  range. 

"  Turning  our  horses'  heads,  we  pressed  on  over  the  same 
course  we  had  traveled,  with  the  grim  resolve  to  fight  it  out 
with  the  Apaches  in  the  mountains,  and  recover  Don  Guada- 
lupe's cattle,  as  well  as  his  child,  if  the  latter  could  be  found. 
We  had  already  passed  the  place  where  we  met  Don  Guada- 
lupe, and  were  progressing  further  up  the  range,  when  we 
heard  a  confused  noise  of  shouting,  blended  with  the  report 
of  fire-arms  and  the  clash  of  steel,  some  little  distance 
ahead.  We  instantly  spurred  on,  and,  dashing  through  the 
brush,  presently  came  upon  the  Apache  camp  described  by 
Don  Guadalupe,  which  was  now  the  scene  of  a  fierce  hand- 
to-hand  combat  between  the  Indians  and  the  troupe  from 
whom  we  had  divided  on  the  plain,  and  who  had  evidently 
struck  the  camp  while  following  their  trail,  and  aroused  the 
enemy.  Although  the  Apaches  outnumbered  our  comrades 
at  least  two  to  one,  they  were  evidently  getting  the  worst  of 
the  contest,  and  our  timely  arrival  threw  them  completely 
into  rout.  Some  of  them  succeeded  in  reaching  their  horses, 
and  made  off  in  every  direction  to  the  mountains,  while  those 
on  foot  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  now  maddened  cabatleros. 
Some  ten  or  twelve  were  killed,  while  about  thirty  escaped. 
We  lost  not  one  man. 

"  We  determined  to  follow  up  our  success,  and  fall  upon 
the  main  band,  and  rescue  the  cattle.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
after  a  short  but  sharp  struggle,  fought  under  the  beams 
of  the  now  risen  moon,  we  completely  demoralized  the  sav- 
ages and  dispersed  them,  evidently  surprising  them  by  an 
exhibition  of  numbers  they  were  not  prepared  for.  It  was 
a  matter  of  but  a  few  hours  for  us  to  secure  most  of  the 
cattle  and  drive  them  back  to  the  plain,  after  which  we  re- 
turned to  the  hacienda  to  congratulate  Don  Guadalupe  on 
the  double  rescue  of  his  wife  and  his  stock." 

"But  the  boy?"  I  asked,  thoroughly  interested  in  Don 
Diego's  narrative.     "  Did  you  get  no  trace  of  him  ?  " 

"None  whatever,"  replied  my  companion  mournfully. 
"We  searched  the  camp  thoroughly,  but  found  nothing  of 
him,  alive  or  dead.  I  suppose  he  was  simply  cast  aside  into 
the  brush  when  he  became  troublesome.  Indians  have  small 
scruples  about  such  things,"  he  added,  bitterly. 

"And  your  sister,  did  she  easily  recover  from  the  trials  of 
that  terrible  night?" 

"Josefita  was  delirious  for  weeks  from  the  effects  of  the 
laudanum,  which  nearly  killed  her  ;  but  she  knew  nothing  of 
the  abduction,  having  been  in  a  profound  stupor  all  through 
it,  and  we  never  told  her.  We  simply  said  that  her  boy  had 
died,  and  thus  spared  her  the  terrible  recital  of  the  actual 
truth."  _  , 

"And  Don  Ramon,  has  he  ever  been  seen  since?" 

"  Never — at  least  not  by  any  one  who  knew  him.  He  is 
either  dead  or  has  left  the  country." 

"And  the  Apaches,  have  they  committed  as  many  depre- 
dations since?" 

"  Oh,  yes.  When  the  Apaches  get  hungry  they  will  taKe 
cattle.  They  have  harried  myself  and  my  neighbors  several 
times  since  then,  but  Don  Guadalupe,  never.  It  seems  as 
if  they  had  been  taught  a  lesson  that  has  lasted  them  for 
fifteen  years.  But  here  we  are  at  the  hacienda?  cried  he,  as 
we  came  in  sight  of  an  extensive  front  of  adobe  buildings 
gleaming  white  in  the  December  sun.  "  I  shall  presently 
introduce  you  to  the  persons  we  have  been  talking  about." 


II. 


Christmas,  1S73.— The  Retribution. 
As  we  approached  the  hacienda  of  Santa  Gertrudes,  the 
abode  of  Don  Guadalupe  Aguilar,  I  had  leisure  to  inspect 
one  of  the  finest  types  of  the  ancient  Spanish  residences  in 
Mexico.  Built  upon  the  model  of  old  Spain,  portions  of  it 
had  faced  the  wind  and  storm  for  two  hundred  years  ;  for 
the  adobe  building  of  unbaked  brick,  if  well  taken  care  of, 
is  much  more  durable  than  might  be  supposed.  The  house 
was  beautifully  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  slight  depression 
of  green  meadow,  through  which  ran  a  rivulet  of  limpid 
water,  which,  as  Don  Diego  informed  me,  joined  the  main 
stream  of  the  San  Miguel  river  further  out  on  the  plain. 
Those  of  my  readers  who  have  been  in  Chihuahua  cannot 
fail  to  have  remarked,  even  at  a  distance  of  miles,  the  im- 
posing buildings  of  the  Santa  Gertrudes.  Three  wings  of  a 
quadrangle  enclose  an  area  of  courtyard  some  quarter  of  an 
acre  in  extent,  the  open  side  of  which  faces  the  east,  the 
quarter  from  which  we  were  approaching.  The  whole  range 
of  buildings  is  two  stories  in  height,  flanked  with  a  veranda 
on  both  sides.  The  lower  part  of  the  north  wing  affords 
stabling,  on  both  sides,  for  more  than  a  hundred  horses, 
while  its  counterpart  on  the  south  forms  the  abode  of  the 
vaqueros,  peones,  and  general  retinue  of  the  establishment. 
The  west  wing  is  the  abode  of  the  family,  and,  at  the  oppo- 
site side  from  the  courtyard,  the  thick  foliage  of  orange  and 
olive  trees  indicates  the  presence  of  a  garden.  The  garden 
is  surrounded  by  high  adobe  walls,  to  prevent  the  incursion 
of  stray  horses  or  cattle,  is  irrigated  by  zanjas,  forming  a 
loop  with  the  rivulet  aforesaid,  and,  though  well  kept  as 
Mexican  gardens  go,  is  more  distinguished  for  the  luxuriance 
of  its  vegetation  than  the  trimness  of  its  parterres. 

As  we  entered  the  courtyard,  I  observed  that  we  came 
upon  an  animated  scene.  A  score  of  vaqueros  were  lounging 
dbout,  smoking  the  inevitable  cigarito,  while  other  menials 
were  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  the  neighborhood  of  what,  by 
the  steam  and  smoke,  I  conceived  to  be  the  kitchen. 

"  There  is  a  barbecue  going  on  out  there,"  said  Don 
Diego,  pointing  to  the  string  of  vaqueros  stooping  over  a 


smoking  trench,  some  fifty  yards  off,  near  the  stream  ;  ""but 
you  have  seen  so  many  of  these,  I  suppose  you  do  not  care 
to  inspect  it.  Let  us  go  in,  and  I  will  introduce  you  to  Don 
Guadalupe  and  my  sister.  It  is  already  two  o'clock,"  he  re- 
marked, looking  at  his  watch,  "the  dinner  hour;  sc  we 
must  not  keep  them  waiting." 

I  followed  Don  Diego  to  the  house,  where  we  were  met 
on  the  veranda  by  a  good-looking,  open-featured  gentleman, 
about  the  same  age  as  my  companion,  and  a  kindly-looking 
Mexican  matron  of  some  thirty-five  summers,  who  still  re- 
tained much  of  the  evident  good  looks  of  her  earlier  youth. 
Don  Guadalupe  and  the  Senora  Josefita  Aguilar,  for  such 
they  were,  welcomed  us  with  unaffected  heartiness,  and  con- 
ducted us  to  the  chamber  which  Don  Diego  and  myself 
were  to  occupy  jointly,  for  the  house,  though  ample,  was  full 
of  guests. 

After  making  our  toilets,  we  repaired  to  the  dining-hall 
where  a  company  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  guests  were  as- 
sembled around  the  long  table  which  occupied  the  centre  of 
the  apartment,  in  true  baronial  style,  and,  after  an  uncere- 
monious introduction,  we  took  our  seats,  and  attacked  the 
repast.  A  Mexican  feast  does  not  sacrifice  substantiality  to 
show.  The  stinging  savor  of  Mexican  ragouts  is,  I  confess, 
a  godsend  to  a  stomach  dilapidated  and  a  palate  benumbed 
by  the  insipid  and  villainously  dressed  dishes  which  our  best 
hotels  and  private  houses  have  either  the  dense  ignorance 
or  the  ineffable  impudence  to  call  cookery.  The  Mexican, 
all  assertions  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  is  a  natural 
cook.  He  takes  care,  and  exercises  judgment  about  it.  He 
knows  how  to  roast  meat  and  preserve  the  juices  intact,  and 
would  turn  up  his  nose  at  the  tough  and  sodden  stuff  which 
we  presume  to  call  by  that  name.  As  to  a  Frenchman's  roast, 
he  simply  would  refuse  to  touch  it.  No  one  who  has  eaten 
frijoles  cooked  by  a  thoroughbred  Mexican  would  care  to 
coquet  with  beans  New  England  style  again.  Buthe  is  no- 
where on  the  lighter  articles  of  a  spread.  His  tortitlas  are 
a  poor  apology  for  bread,  and  he  rarely  rises  to  a  thorough 
mastery  of  the  panaderds  art.  He  sets  little  store  by  con- 
fections and  cakes,  but  when  he  does,  he  will  be  equal  to  the 
occasion. 

Don  Guadalupe's  board  presented  a  choice  array  of  con- 
fectionery, jellies,  blanc  manges,  conserves,  etc.  But  alas! 
the  sugar-coated  cake  ae  r&sislance — which  towered  like  a  pa- 
goda from  the  center  of  the  table,  where  sat  the  Senora 
Josefita  in  matronly  magnificence,  which  had  occupied  two 
seats  in  the  stage  expressly  engaged  for  it,  all  the  way  from 
Hermosillo—upon  being  cut,  with  all  due  solemnity,  did  not 
fulfill  the  gastronomical  hopes  excited  by  a  survey  of  its  rich 
yellow  hue.  The  jellies,  with  pain  be  it  said,  were  as  taste- 
less as  those  of  our  first-class  restaurants;  the  blanc-mange 
was  sour;  the  conserves  followed  suit.  But  what  a  wretch 
I  am  to  criticise  your  kind  and  simple  hospitality,  O  Don 
Guadalupe  and  Senora  Josefita  !  There  is  one  satisfaction 
to  me,  that  you  will  never,  never  read  it,  unless  some  fiend 
should  translate  it  for  you  in  the  columns  of  El  Siglo  Dies 
y  Nuevo}  or  El  Voz  del  Nueyo  Mundo,  and  this,  thank 
heaven,  is  impossible;  first,  because  (from  laziness)  he 
wouldn't,  and  second,  because  (through  inability)  he  couldn't. 

But  the  feast  was,  socially  speaking,  a  success.  Every  one 
was  pleased,  and  that  is  surely  the  head  and  front  of  all 
feasting.  Wine  there  was  :  Chateau  Margaux,  Chambertin, 
and  Veuve  Cliquot  direct  from  Guaymas,  and  it  flowed 
even  more  freely  than  at  Californian  boards.  Then  there 
was  singing,  and  flirting,  and  kissing,  and  the  usual  abandon 
which  wine  produces.  At  length  the  padre,  albeit  as  jolly  a 
friar  as  ever  hob-nobbed  with  Robin  Hood,  considering 
that  the  line  of  demarcation  had  been  reached,  got  up  and 
pronounced  a  benediction,  and  relegated  the  revelers  back  to 
the  stiffness  of  moral  restraint.  This  was  the  signal  for  the 
clearing  of  the  tables,  and  the  company  dispersed  to  do  as 
they  pleased.  The  nearest  rancheros  got  their  horses,  catesas, 
wagons,  as  the  case  might  be,  ready,  and  started  for  home. 
Many  remained  for  the  fandango  at  night,  and  many  more, 
whose  haciendas  were  too  far  off  to  be  reached  that  day, 
slept  at  their  host's.  To  get  the  fumes  of  the  champagne 
out  of  my  head  I  sauntered  into  the  garden,  but  among  the 
dreams  which  came  up  to  the  Ivory  Gate  beneath  the  oranges 
and  the  olives,  there  was  no  premonition  of  the  ghastly  clos- 
ing of  this  bright  and  happy  day  of  festival. 

About  six  in  the  evening,  as  the  shadows  began  to  deepen 
and  the  night  got  chill,  we  began  to  assemble  again  in  the 
hall,  where  a  cold  collation  was  spread,  and  to  circle  in  knots 
about  the  two  fires  blazing  with  gnarled  oak  logs,  which 
faced  each  other  from  either  wall,  for  the  winter  nights  in 
northern  Chihuahua  are  often  bitterly  cold. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  I  to  Don  Diego,  when  the  tables 
were  again  removed,  and  the  musicians  were  stringing  up 
in  preparation  for  a  dance,  "that  I  feel  strangely  melancholy 
to-night?  I  feel  as  though  some  mischance  were  about  to 
befall  us.     Do  you  ever  feel  that  way  ?" 

"Too  much  venison,  compadre"  returned  Don  Diego, 
laughing,  "  too  much  of  Dona  Isabel's  pastry.  Come,  let 
me  introduce  you  to  the  Senorita  Clotomira  de  Ruiz,  an 
heiress — ten  thousand  head  of  cattle  and  ten  leagues  of  land 
when  the  old  man  dies.  There's  no  saying  what  a  good- 
looking  fellow  like  you  might  dance  yourself  into  in  an  hour 
or  two.     Come  ! " 

"  What  !  Do  you  suppose  I  would  turn  ranchero,  and 
vegetate  in  your  sleepy  hollow  ?  "  I  returned.  "Bur,  seri- 
ously speaking,  what  do  you  know  of  the  movements  of  the 
Apaches  at  present  ?  You  know  the  last  reports  said  that 
Ygnacio's  band  was  moving  southward  from  Camp  Grant, 
and  had  crossed  the  Gila." 

"I  thought  I  told  you,"  replied  Don  Diego,  "that  the  In- 
dians never  attack  this  hacienda  now — haven't  done  so  for 
fifteen  years.  Besides,  what  they  want  is  cattle,  and  there 
are  none  within  three  miles  at  present." 

Couples  were  already  taking  their  places  for  a  quadrille 
when  the  door  from  the  courtyard  was  suddenly  thrown  open, 
and  several  vaqueros  rushed  in,  in  a  high  state  of  excite- 
ment, with  the  intelligence  that  a  large  party  of  mounted 
men,  who,  from  their  manoeuvres,  were  undoubtedly  In- 
dians, had  been  seen,  near  dark,  in  the  foothills  on  the  west. 
This  intelligence  put  a  conclusive  stop  to  the  dancing,  and  a 
council  of  war  was  quickly  held,  which  resulted  in  a  unanimous 
opinion  that  Indians  in  such  close  proximity  meant  mischief, 
and  that  immediate  steps  must  be  taken  to  put  the  hacienda 
in  a  condition  of  defense.  It  was  decided  to  barricade  the 
open  side  of  the  courtyard  with  all  the  wagons  and  calesas 
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which  were  now  standing  promiscuously  within  it,  as  a  bar- 
ricade against  any  possible  attack,  and  so  we  wheeled  them 
into  a  line  two  deep  as  speedily  as  possible.  Nor  were  we 
a  minute  too  soon,  for  scarcely  had  this  been  done  when 
several  more  vagueros  came  galloping  in  from  the  plain, 
and  the  fact  was  settled  that  the  band  which  had  been  pre- 
viously seen  in  the  foothills  were  actually  approaching  the 
hacie?ida. 

'' They  mean  plunder,"  said  Don  Diego,  as  he  tightened 
his  pistol  belt,  "  and  we  shall  have  our  hands  full  to  beat 
them  off." 

The  defending  force  was  by  no  means  contemptible,  as 
there  were  some  twenty-eight  or  thirty  caballeros,  all  carry- 
ing revolvers,  besides  some  forty  vaqueros,  similarly  armed. 
The  strength  of  the  Indians  we  did  not  yet  know.  Pres- 
ently a  confused  noise  of  galloping,  mingled  with  far-off 
guttural  whooping,  gave  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  en- 
emy, and  the  dim  outlines  of  wild  figures  riding,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, aimlessly  hither  and  thither  in  the  open  space 
before  the  hacienda,  was  a  certain  intimation  that  an  attack 
was  intended. 

"  I  am  puzzled  to  understand,"  remarked  Don  Diego,  "the 
reason  for  this  attack  at  such  a  time.  I  do  not  think  they 
can  be  aware  of  our  strength." 

The  Indian  forces,  as  far  as  we  could  judge  in  the  dim  light, 
were  now  drawn  back  in  a  dark,  irregular  mass,  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  from  the  house,  and  a  short  period  of  ominous 
silence  intervened,  suddenly  broken  by  the  sharp  scamper 
of  hoofs  and  the  splash  of  water,  as  the  band  dashed,  wildly 
yelling,  across  the  brook  that  ran  about  a  hundred  yards  off  in 
lront  of  the  house,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  barricade.  Now 
was  the  critical  moment.     Should  the  savages  effect  an  en- 
trance to  the  courtyard,  the  contest  would  simply  resolve 
itself  into  a  hand  to-hand  struggle,  which  would  be  bitter  in 
the  extreme,  and  the  issue  of  which  would  greatly  depend 
upon  the  numerical  strength  of  the  opposing  parties.     It  be- 
came, therefore,  of  the  highest  importance  that  we  should 
hold  the  barricade  at  all  hazards.     As  many  rifles  and  guns 
as  our  party  had — some  eighteen  or  twenty,  so  far  as  1  re- 
member— were  intrusted  to  the  best  shots,  with  instructions 
to  open  fire  on  the  Indians  from  behind  the  wagons,  as  they 
came  up.  On  came  the  disorderly  cavalcade  of  nearly  naked 
red  bodies,  on  their  wiry  little  ponies,  surging  from  side  to 
side,  and  yelling,  going  through  such  apparently  meaningless 
antics   that   the   spectacle   would    have    been    grotesquely 
ludicrous,  had  it  not  been  so  stern  in  its  terrible  reality. 
As  they    came   to   a  distance    of  about    thirty  feet    from 
the   wagons,    we    opened  fire,   each    covering   the    Indian 
most  nearly  in   his  direct  line.     The  shots  generally  told ; 
several  bodies  fell  off  their  ponies,  which  instantly  wheeled 
aside  and  scampered  off  into  the  open.     A  yell  of  rage  was 
the  result ;  but  the  rest  of  the  band  were  not  stopped  in  their 
impetuous  charge,  and  dashed  up  to  the  wagons,  sprang  off 
their  ponies,  and  attempted  to  push  them  aside,  jump  over 
them,  break  through  them — in  short,  gain   an  entrance  by 
any  means  —  while  others   discharged  their  revolvers   and 
carbines  into  our  ranks..    Then  came  our  pistol-execution. 
There  was  not  a  man  of  our  party  who  did  not  empty  every 
chamber  of  his  revolver,  as  fast  as  he  could  draw  trigger, 
into  the  struggling  mass  of  naked,  red  flesh  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wagons.     For  five  seconds  the  air  literally  crackled 
with  the  lusillade.  The  effect  was  terrible  and  instantaneous. 
Those  who  did  not  fall  where  they  were,  wavered  and  fell 
back.     I  was  prepared  for  a  momentary  cessation  in  the 
attack,  owing  to  their  hot  reception,  but  not  lor  the  utter 
and  complete  demoralization  which  ensued.     With  one  long 
howl  of  rage,  grief,  and  disappointment,  such  of  the  Indians 
as  were  on  foot  jumped  on  their  ponies,  or  ran,  with  one 
unanimous  accord,  and  disappeared  in  the  night.  The  sound 
of  their  ponies'  hoofs  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  at.  length 
entirely  ceased. 

"  Is  this  a  ruse  ?"  I  asked  of  Don  Diego,  as  the  latter  lei- 
surely reiilled  the  chambers  of  his  revolvers  with  cartridges. 
11  Do  you  think  they  will  return  ?" 

"  Tney  will  not  come  back,"  he  replied.  "  I  see  you  are 
not  much  versed  in  the  guerrilla  warlare  of  the  Indians.  I 
was  right  when  I  supposed  they  did  not  know  our  strength. 
They  telt  it,  and  acknowledged  it.  The  Apache  is  thor- 
oughly practical,  and  will  not  continue  a  losing  game  when 
he  sees  the  odds  are  against  him.  He  knows  when  he  is 
beaten." 

The  entire  chain  of  incidents,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  charge  to  its  abrupt  termination  in  flight,  had  not  occu- 
pied a  minute,  and  even  while  we  were  talking  a  party  of 
vaqueros  had  passed  outside  the  wagons,  and  guttural 
sounds,  mixed  with  Spanish  oaths  and  pistol  reports,  gave 
evidence  that  something  fresh  was  on  the  tapis. 

"  What,"  said  I,  M  they  are  not  butchering  those  wounded 
savages  in  cold  blood,  surely  ?  You  will  not  permit  that,  will 
your"  And  I  jumped  across  the  nearest  wagon  in  time  to  ar- 
rest the  arm  of  a  swarthy  Mexican  who  was  about  to  pistol 
two  figures  which  lay  close  to  each  other  beneath  the  bed  of 
one  of  the  wagons.  Don  Diego  and  Don  Guadalupe  had 
followed,  but  I  could  see  from  their  actions  that  they  were 
not  likely  to  interfere  with  the  work  which  was  going  on 
around  them.  Just  as  the  vaquero  raised  his  arm  again  and 
leveled  his  revolver  at  the  prostrate  Indian,  the  latter  raised 
his  arm,  and  said,  in  a  faint  voice:  "Guadalupe!  kermanof" 
Don  Guadalupe  started  as  though  a  thunderbolt  had 
struck  him. 

"  Ramon  !"  he  gasped. 

"  My  God!"  exclaimed  Don  Diego,  with  a  mighty  oath, 
"it  is  Ramon." 

"  It  is  the  Apache  chief,  Ygnacio,"  interrupted  the  vaquero, 
"  and  I  will  kill  him." 

"Hold!"  cried  Don  Diego,  striking  down  his  arm. 
"  Here,  you  fellows,  get  water,  get  brandy,  get  wine.  This 
is  no  Apache  at  all,  but  Don  Ramon,  Don  Guadalupe's 
orother,  whom  we  thought  dead  these  sixteen  years." 

By  this  time  a  crowd  had  formed  around  the  wagon,  and 
the  wounded  man  was  drawn  out  from  under  it,  as  was  also 
his  companion,  who  was  found  to  be  but  a  boy,  and  merely 
wounded  with  a  pistol-bullet  in  the  leg.  Not  the  supposed 
Apache  chief,  Ygnacio,  whose  name  had  been  a  terror  to 
settlers  and  rancheros  for  the  past  ten  years,  from  Camp 
Grant  to  Casas  Grandes,  and  from  the  Colorado  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  but  the  veritable  Don  Ramon  Aguilar  lay  there 
upon  the  ground,  his  athletic  form  clad  in  barbarian  fashion, 
evidently  stiffening  in  the  clutch  of  death.    Upon  examina- 


tion, he  proved  to  have  been  shot  in  the  side,  and  to  be 
bleeding  to  death  by  internal  hemorrhage. 

" Forgive  me,  Guadalupe,"  gasped  the  dying  man;  "for- 
give me.  Get — Josefita.  This  boy  here — Luis — your  son. 
Fifteen  years — ago — it  was  I — carried  her  off — kept  him — 
there  he  is."  And  he  stretched  out  a  feeble  hand  toward  the 
boy  who  lay  by  his  side. 

"  Call  Josefita  !"  shouted  Don  Guadalupe.  "  Carry  them 
inside."  And  he  knelt  down  upon  the  ground  beside  his 
dying  brother  and  his  long-lost  son,  and  wept  aloud.  At  this 
moment  a  woman  came  running  into  the  courtyard  toward  the 
barricade  of  wagons,  and  joined  the  group.  It  was  Josefita. 
Then  came  a  picture  which,  for  dramatic  incident  and  strange 
variety  in  its  characters,  I  never  saw,  nor  probably  will 
ever  see,  equaled.  Upon  the  ground,  beside  the  wagons, 
the  Apache  chief,  with  his  plumes,  moccasins,  and  trappings 
of  antelope  hide,,  dying ;  kneeling  beside  him  a  richly 
clad,  quiet-looking  Mexican  gentleman,  weeping ;  close 
by  a  matronly  lady,  also  richly  dressed,  embracing  a  half- 
naked  Indian  boy,  and  covering  him  with  kisses  ;  around 
the  group  a  mixed  throng  of  caballeros  and  vaqueros.,  some 
with  still  warm  revolvers  in  their  hands  ;  v  hile  gaily  attired 
ladies,  who  had  been  drawn  from  the  house  through  curiosity 
to  witness  the  marvels  they  had  dimly  heard  of,  pressed 
forward  here  and  there  between  the  men,  and  added  relief 
to  the  picture,  while  the  pale  moon  overhead  shed  a  weird 
radiance  over  all.  Soon  all  that  was  mortal  of  Don  Ramon 
Aguilar  lay  stiff  upon  the  ground. 

The  Christmas  company  that  assembled  that  year  at  the 
Santa  Gertrudes  departed  more  seriously  and  with  deeper 
thoughts  than  they  brought  with  them.  And  the  boy  Luis? 
He  is  the  idol  of  his  mother,  the  kindly  Sehora  Josefita. 
His  Apache  training  did  him  no  harm.  It  supplied  him 
with  health,  vigor,  and  a  thorough  athletic  training  at  that 
period  of  youth  when  it  is  most  desirable. 

******** 

Three  years  later  I  visited  my  Chihuahua  friends  again, 
and  was  warmly  welcomed.  I  recommended  that  Luis,  who 
was  then  eighteen,  and  a  remarkably  bright  boy,  should  be 
sent  to  college,  which  was  done,  and  two  years  ago  he  left 
Harvard  with  a  creditable  degree.  Since  then  he  has  been 
traveling  in  Europe,  and  doing  things  in  a  style  warranted 
by  the  fat  herds  and  princely  pastures  of  Don  Guadalupe, 
his  father.  He  returns  this  year,  and,  as  I  have  a  standing 
invitation  to  spend  Christmas — or,  in  fact,  any  other  season  of 
the  year — with  Don  Diego  Gutierrez,  who,  since  his  mother 
died,  has  gone  out  of  bachelorhood,  I  shall  see  them  again. 
Diego  promises  that  he  will  pick  me  out  a  black-eyed  and 
cattle-dowered  seuorita,  if  I  stay  there.  And  shall  I  ?  Quien 
sabe/     One  might  do  worse. 


A   HOBGOBLIN    STORY. 


Dulce  Ridentem. 
I  have  never  seen  you  do  aught  but  laugh. 

Do  you  think  to-night  you  could  laugh  with  me, 
If  we  stopped  the  doing  of  things  by  half, 

And  drifted  down  to  the  Eastern  sea? 

Drifted — not  in  a  pleasure  boat 

With  dabble  of  hand  and  dip  of  oar,  • 

And  songs  to  the  moon,  that  seem  afloat 
Sweeter  than  self-same  songs  ashore — ■ 

But  as  of  driftwood,  scornful  sport 

For  swirl  and  swash  of  the  slipping  tide. 

By  smiling  villa  and  frowning  fort, 
To  the  ocean  waiting  below,  outside^ 

Oh,  I  can  see — and  it  brings  belief 
Of  some  true  stuff  in  a  lazy  brain — 

That  these  come  to  me  in  sharp  relief, 

Your  lips  that  part  and  your  eyes  that  strain. 

And  the  arching  turn  of  the  smooth  white  neck, 
Of  supple  shoulder  and  slender  waist, 

To  give  the  sea  but  a  moment's  check, 

And  the  salt  death  drink  with  the  bitter  taste. 

0  rare  red  lips  of  a  rarer  red, 

For  the  rare  white  teeth  that  a  rarer  white 
You  make  if  unto  the  sea's  great  dead 
In  such  wise  sallied  we  out  to-night. 

Could  you  kiss  with  only  the  parting's  pain. 

Would  the  love  in  the  life  of  you  warm  you  through, 

Fed  from  the  heart  by  each  fine  blue  vein, 
Till  the  sea-cold  caught  at  the  heart  of  you? 

1  have  never  seen  you  do  aught  but  laugh. 

Play-day  love,  could  you  laugh  with  me, 
If  we  stopped  the  doing  of  things  by  half, 
And  drifted  down  to  the  Eastern  sea? 
November,  1881.  A.  E.  Watrous. 


Plays  and  masques  were  the  principal  features  of  the 
Christmas  amusements  of  the  court  of  James  I.  The  stage- 
manager,  as  we  should  call  him,  must  have  had  no  enviable 
task  in  schooling  the  actors  and  actresses  for  their  perform- 
ance, the  characters  being  cast  among  the  principal  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  court,  while  in  not  a  few  cases  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  figured  in  the  chief  parts.  It 
was  Jonson's  (t  Masque  of  Blackness,"  performed  at  White- 
hall in  1605,  of  which  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  wrote  to  his 
friend  :  "There  was  a  great  engine  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
room,  and  in  it  were  the  images  of  sea-horses,  with  other  ter- 
rible fishes,  which  were  ridden  by  Moors.  The  indecorum 
was  that  there  was  all  fish  and  no  water.  At  the  further  end 
was  a  great  shell  in  the  form  of  a  scallop,  wherein  were  four 
seats.  In  the  lowest  sat  the  Queen  with  my  lady  Bedford  ; 
in  the  rest  were  placed  my  ladies  Suffolk,  Derby,  Richmond, 
Effingham,  Ann  Herbert,  Susan  Herbert,  Elizabeth  How- 
ard, Walsingham  and  Bevil,  Their  apparel  was  rich,  but 
too  light  and  courtesan-like  for  such  great  ones.  Instead  of 
vizards,  their  faces  and  arms  up  to  the  elbows  were  painted 
black,  which  was  disguise  sufficient,  for  they  were  hard  to  be 
known  ;  but  it  became  them  nothing  so  well  as  their  red  and 
white,  and  you  can  not  imagine  a  more  ugly  sight  than  a 
troop  of  lean-cheeked  Moors." 


Which  the  Elders  may  Read  and  Call  "Venetian  Folk  Lor*." 

Once  upon  a  time  lived  a  mighty  king,  who  had  a  lovely 
wife,  but  no  children.  The  deficiency  vexed  him  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  force  from  him  a  declaration  that  if  the  Evil 
One  himself  gave  him  a  son  the  bantling  should  be  right 
welcome.  Shortly  after  the  utterance  of  this  conditional 
promise  he  was  honored  with  a  visit  by  a  distinguished  for- 
eigner, whom  he  entertained  hospitably  in  his  castle.  In  the 
course  of  conversation,  the  lack  of  an  heir  to  the  throne  was 
mentioned,  and  the  stranger  made  a  most  liberal  offer,  say- 
ing that  the  king  should  have  two  children  within  the  course 
of  a  year,  if  he  would  present  him  with  one  of  them. 

Finding  that  no  reasonable  objection  could  be  made  to 
this  proposal,  the  king  closed  with  it  at  once,  and  before  a 
twelvemonth  had  passed  his  queen  had  blessed  him  with  a 
pair  of  twins — a  boy  and  a  girl — both  as  beautiful  as  the 
day.  He  was  so  highly  delighted,  that  the  contract  he  had 
made  nearly  faded  from  his  mind.  However,  before  another 
twelvemonth  was  gone  his  memory  was  refreshed  by  a  visit 
from  the  stranger,  who  asked  which  of  the  children  he  was 
to  have.  The  king,  with  a  dismal  face,  made  the  awkward 
confession  that  he  would  rather  not  part  with  either.  The 
boy  was  necessary  as  heir  to  the  throne,  and  the  girl  was  her 
mother's  pet ;  so  what  was  to  be  done?  The  stranger  was 
touched  by  the  king's  solicitations,  and  told  him  that  he 
would  let  him  have  both  the  children  for  five  years  longer. 

On  rolled  the  five  years,  and  back  came  the  stranger,  to 
find  the  king  more  unwilling  than  ever.  Hard  words  were 
spoken  on  both  sides,  till  at  last  a  compromise  was  effected. 
The  stranger  was  not  to  return  until  the  girl  had  completed 
her  sixteenth  year,  and  the  king  was  then  to  give  her  up. 

Years  glided  dismally  away,  and  the  father's  spirits  became 
lower  as  he  approached  the  sixteenth  anniversary  of  his 
daughter's  birthday.  His  increasing  melancholy  attracted 
the  notice  of  his  son's  tutor — a  priest  of  eminent  Diety,  who 
at  once  proceeded  to  the  royal  sufferer. 

"  I  have  sold  my  daughter  to  the  devil,"  sain  the  king. 
The  priest  was  shocked,  but  made  his  preparations. 

The  specified  birthday  arrived,  and  so  did  the  visitor  ;  but 
he  found  the  priest  at  the  princess's  chamber  door,  clad  in 
all  the  insignia  of  his  holy  office.  He  durst  not  enter  the 
room.  An  altercation  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  retreat  of 
the  enemy — not,  however,  withou*  a  declaration  that  he 
would  bide  his  time. 

As  long  as  the  worthy  priest  lived,  the  girl  was  well  pro- 
tected, and  throve  exceedingly ;  but  when,  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  he  died,  she  fell  sick,  and  did  not  long  survive  him. 
While  on  her  death-bed,  she  entreated  her  father  not  to  bury 
her  at  once,  but  to  allow  her  to  lie  for  a  week  in  the  church 
under  a  strict  guard.  With  this  the  king  complied,  and  the 
princess  was  laid  on  a  magnificent  bier  erected  in  the  church, 
while  a  sentinel  was  placed  at  the  door. 

On  the  very  first  midnight,  a  frightful  event  occurred.  The 
princess,  starting  from  her  coffin,  shrieked  aloud:  "Where 
is  my  abominable  father?"  and  without  more  ado  seized  on 
the  sentinel  and  tore  him  to  pieces.  In  the  morning  the 
church  door  was  open,  the  princess  was  quiet  in  her  coffin, 
and  the  remains  of  the  sentinel  lay  scattered  in  various  di- 
rections. Intelligence  of  these  awful  facts  spread  far  and 
wide,  and  a  second  sentinel  was  not  easily  to  be  obtained. 
Lots,  however,  were  cast  for  the  appointment  of  a  person  to 
fill  up  the  undesirable  vacancy,  and  the  victim  thus  selected 
was  a  young  soldier,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  his  de- 
votions every  evening  to  an  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 
After  fervently  praying  he  set  off  for  the  church,  and  met  on 
his  way  an  old  woman,  who,  asking  the  cause  of  his  melan- 
choly, and  learning  the  danger  with  which  he  was  menaced, 
urged  him  to  go  to  the  altar  of  the  Madonna  when  he  en- 
tered the  church,  and  to  close  the  rail  behind  him. 

With  this  advice  he  complied,  and  when  midnight  arrived 
the  princess  again  raised  herself  from  the  coffin.  "Four- 
and-twenty  hours  have  passed,"  she  said,  u  since  I  have 
drunk  man's  blood.  Where  is  my  abominable  father,  that 
I  may  tear  him  to  pieces  for  his  dastardly  promise?"  Again 
she  raged  about  the  church ;  but,  not  perceiving  the  sentinel, 
returned  to  her  coffin  without  doing  further  harm.  On  the 
second  night  this  strange  performance  was  repeated.  On 
the  third  night  the  soldier  met,  not  the  old  woman,  but  a 
stately  lady  who  went  with  him  into  the  building,  and  told 
him  to  hold  in  his  left  hand  a  bottle  of  mixture  which 
she  gave  him,  to  take  the  monstrance  from  the  taber- 
nacle, and  hold  it  in  his  right  hand,  and,  thus  armed,  to  sit 
down  close  to  the  high  altar.  She  also  warned  him  of  the 
novel  circumstances  for  which  he  was  to  be  prepared. 

After  the  departure  of  the  strange  lady,  the  sentinel 
awaited  the  signal  of  the  midnight  hour  in  great  nervousness. 
At  the  last  stroke  of  the  clock  the  princess  again  appeared, 
with  fire  darting  from  her  eyes  and  mouth,  cursing  her  father 
more  bitterly  than  ever,  and  seeking  with  increased  violence 
the  victim  of  her  wrath.  Presently  four  men  made  their  ap- 
pearance, who  seized  her  violently,  and  standing  two  on 
each  side  of  the  church,  tossed  her  backward  and  forward 
like  a  shuttlecock.  At  the  end  of  this  strange  performance, 
they  spread  a  carpet  over  the  altar  steps,  and,  flinging  the 
princess  upon  it,  were  about  to  chop  her  to  pieces  with  a 
huge  sword.  Warned  that  the  time  for  action  was  now  come, 
the  sentinel  flung  the  monstrance,  containing  the  Host,  at 
the  impious  men,  and  they  all  vanished,  leaving  the  princess 
gasping  at  his  feet. 

Folding  the  carpet,  the  sentinel  laid  the  princess  gently 
upon  it,  and  touched  her  with  the  contents  of  the  bottle  till 
she  fell  into  a  profound  sleep.  On  the  following  morning 
the  king  found  his  daughter  and  her  guardian,  neither  of 
them  awake.  Causing  them  to  be  raised  gently,  he  had 
them  conveyed  in  a  four-horse  carriage  to  his  palace,  where 
he  assigned  to  each  a  separate  apartment.  Scarcely  had  the 
princess  awoke,  when  she  called  for  her  father  and  mother, 
who  were  anxiously  watching  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  and  ex- 
pressed her  delight  that,  after  her  long  and  heavy  suffering, 
she  could  once  more  embrace  them.  Next,  she  called  for 
her  deliverer,  vowing  she  would  have  no  other  husband. 

On  that  very  day  the  princess  and  the  sentinel  were  mar- 
ried ;  and  in  grateful  remembrance  of  their  deliverance  from 
their  peril,  the  image  of  the  Madonna  was  placed  on  the  altar 
of  the  chapel  in  the  royal  palace. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


Tlie    t\oir(k:qce    of    a    l\en\em'bi<kii<5e. 


Hew  Two  Artistic  Young   Persons  Fell  in  Love  with   Each  Other. 


HE  was  a  tall,  graceful  young  creature, 
with  just  enough  of  mystery  about 
her  to  make  her  decidedly  interesting. 
There  were  three  distinct  features  that 
gave  a  mysterious  tint  to  this  young 
lady— she  was  quiet  and  reserved  ;  she 
made  friends  with  very  few  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  she  lived  a  some- 
what isolated  life  with  an  indulgent  old 
uncle,  in  his  stately  mansion,  some  fif- 
teen miles  from  the  unromantic  city  of 
Pittsburg.  But  the  diabolical  smoke 
and  filth  of  that  burg  did  not  penetrate 
to  the  still  waters  and  green  woods  and 
pastures  of  old  Mr.  Hawthorne's  stately  park.  The  bright 
waters  of  the  Alleghany  river  flowed  past  the  brown-stone 
mansion,  never  dreaming  of  the  "gulf  of  black  despair  "  that 
awaited  their  arrival,  fifteen  miles  away. 

Miriam  Hawthorne  was  an  artist  whose  gift  for  painting 
ranked  far  above  mediocrity.  She  had  been  left  an  orphan, 
but  her  knowledge  of  trouble  was  very  limited.  In  truth, 
"she  had  but  fed  on  the  roses,  and  lain  in  the  lilies  of  life," 
and  her  reserve  was  attributable  only  to  her  nature — not  to 
any  great  amount  of  trying  experiences.  She  painted  from 
pure  love  of  the  art,  caring  little  what  people  said  about 
her  pictures,  and  still  less  for  popularity.  A  word  of  praise 
from  the  gray-haired  old  man,  who  loved  and  adored  her  as 
his  patron  saint,  was  worth  more  to  her  than  the  plaudits  of 
the  whole  world. 

She  was  busily  engaged  with  some  new  study,  and  for 
several  days  had  closeted  herself  in  her  studio.  What  her 
idea  was  no  one  knew,  nor  would  they  know  until  the  brush 
had  done  its  mediatorial  work  of  communication  between 
brain  and  canvas.  It  was  accomplished  at  length. 
She  drew  a  prolonged  sigh  of  mingled  weariness 
and  triumph,  threw  down  her  brush,  and  went  to  the 
window.  The  sun  was  just  setting,  and  a  golden  radi- 
ance illumined  the  richly-furnished  room  as  the  last  rays 
shone  through  the  crimson  silk  curtains  of  the  old-fashioned 
oriel  window.  Miriam  stood  with  the  crimson  light  falling 
on  her  white  face  and  black  hair,  with  her  hands  clasped 
upon  her  temples,  and  her  blue  eyes  half  hidden  by  the 
drooping  lids.  She  would  have  made  a  fair  subject  for  a 
picture  herself.  Her  tall,  graceful  figure  was  well  relieved 
by  the  loose  folds  of  a  white  cashmere  wrapper,  garnished 
with  a  profusion  of  creamy  lace  ruffles.  Her  hair  was  care- 
lessly coiled  and  fastened  with  a  long  pearl  arrow,  and  on 
her  white,  shapely  arms,  displayed  to  the  elbow,  shone 
broad  bands  of  gold — her  only  ornaments.  Her.  uncle  was 
watching  her  from  the  doorway,  all  the  fond  devotion  of  his 
old  heart  shining  through  his  spectacled  gray  eyes.  He 
finally  broke  the  spell. 
"  Miriam,"  he  said. 

The  girl  started.  "  How  long  have  you  been  here?"  she 
asked,  advancing, 

"  Only  a  moment,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  a  fond 
smile..     "  You  see,  my  dear 

'  I  found  your  study  door  unlocked, 
And  thought  you  answered  when  1  knocked.'  " 

"  Did  you  knock  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  only  wanted  to  quote  a  little  poetry.  What  are 
you  doing,  shutting  yourself  up  here  alone  for  so  long  ?" 

"  That  will  not  injure  me.  I  am  trying  to  originate  a 
fancy  sketch — an  ideal  picture.  You  couldn't  guess  what  it  is." 

"  No,  I  am  afraid  not.     Tell  me." 

"  Not  now.  I  want  to  be  more  certain  of  it  first.  Go 
away  now,  and  I'll  dress  for  dinner."  Her  white  arms 
wreathed  about  his  neck,  and  for  a  moment  her  head  rested 
on  his  shoulder. 

More  than  two  weeks  passed.  Miriam's  "study"  was  fin- 
ished, and  stood  completed  on  the  easel.  The  new  year 
had  been  welcomed  in  very  quietly  at  the  still,  old  mansion, 
and  a  soft  mantle  of  snow  had  fallen  over  the  earth.  Miriam 
was  kneeling  before  her  easel  with  her  hands  clasped,  as  she 
contemplated  her  work.  It  was  a  strange  fancy  that  had 
prompted  the  fashioning  of  this  picture,  although  there  was 
nothing  about  it  to  awaken  profound  study  in  the  mind  of 
a  casual  observer.  It  was  merely  a  picture  of  a  very  hand- 
some man — one  apparently  young.  It  was  a  face  that  vividly 
impressed  one.  Miriam  had  not  forgotten  it,  and  now,  as  it 
stood  before  her,  a  life-like  image,  she  forgot  all  else,  and 
moved  further  away  to  note  the  effect.  Her  uncle  inter- 
rupted her  with  a  quiet,  "  Well,  Miriam,  may  I  see  it  now  ?" 

"Yes  ;  it  is  done,  uncle.  I  wait  now  for  you  to  pass  your 
judgment  upon  it." 

The  old  gentleman  adjusted  his  glasses,  and  took  a  some- 
what hasty  inventory  of  the  portrait. 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  he  said,  finally. 

A  faint  color  came  and  went  in  the  girl's  face. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  she  said. 

"  Don't  know  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  haven't  any  idea." 

"  Pshaw  !     What  nonsense  !  " 

"  It  is  a  fancy  sketch— an  ideal  portrait,  uncle.  My  own 
brain  is,  in  a  measure,  the  home  of  that  face." 

"  What  did  you  want  to  prJnt  such  a  picture  for,  Miriam  ? 
You  must  have  had  some  object." 

"  Certainly.  Men  paint  pictures  of  their  ideal  women  ; 
why  should  not  a  woman  idealize  her  views  of  what  a  perfect 
man  should  be  ?" 

Her  uncle  took  a  long  look  at  the  portrait. 

"He  is  handsome,  by  Jove  !  He  would  match  you  very 
well.  But  how  in  Christendom  did  you  paint  it  without  a 
model?" 


"  I  did  have  a  model.  You  will  laugh  when  I  tell  you 
where  I  found  it." 

"Well?" 

"  I  found  it  in  the  crowd  as  we  landed  at  the  New  York 
wharf,  on  our  return  from  Europe.  That  one  face  shone  out 
amid  all  the  jostling  crowd  for  a  brief  moment,  and  our  eyes 
met.  I  had  never  seen  such  a  face  before,  and  have  never 
seen  one  since.  I  couldn't  forget  it,  so  was  not  satisfied  until 
I  had  reproduced  it." 

Miriam  was  so  sincere  in  all  she  said  that  he  never  thought 
of  laughing  at  her  fancy. 

"  Did  he  see  you  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  think  so — yes,  I'm  sure  he  did  ;  for  that  same  half- 
smile  that  you  see  in  the  picture  broke  over  his  face." 

The  old  gentleman  studied  for  a  moment. 

"  He  is  wondrously  handsome,  Miriam ;  but  he  may  be 
the  biggest  scoundrel  in  America." 

"  Oh,  well,  I  don't  expect  ever  to  know  how  that  may  be," 
said  Miriam.  "  But  I  scarcely  think  he  is  such  a  sham  as 
you  predict." 

She  smiled  as  she  drew  the  curtain  over  the  recess  where 
her  easel  stood. 

"  Take  care,  Miriam,  and  do  not  fall  in  love  with  this 
ideal,"  said  her  uncle,  as  he  left  the  room. 


Mr.  Hawthorne  was  called  suddenly  to  New  York  on 
business,  and  Miriam  accompanied  him. 

It  was  a  snowy  morning  when  they  went  away,  and  Miriam 
in  her  long,  fur-trimmed,  velvet  cloak  and  cap,  with  a  scarlet 
scarf  about  her  neck,  looked  every  whit  as  charming,  out 
there  in  the  snow,  as  she  did  when  clad  in  cream-white 
raiment,  the  light  from  crimson  curtains  streaming  over  her 
white  face.  Her  foolish  old  uncle  thought  so,  as  he  helped 
her  into  the  carriage.  Before  leaving  the  house  she  had 
entered  her  studio,  and  stood  for  some  moments  before  the 
easel  where  the  picture  still  rested.  One  gloved  hand  held 
back  the  crimson  curtain,  the  other  rested  on  the  easel.  A 
half  smile  played  about  her  mouth,  in  unconscious  imitation 
of  the  face  before  her.  Could  it  be  that  Miriam — reserved, 
sensible  Miriam  Hawthorne,  who  had  never  yet  found  any 
man  to  be  worth  while  thinking  about — was  losing  her  wits 
over  this  ideal  picture  of  her  own  handiwork?  Some  such 
thought  must  have  entered  her  brain  at  that  moment,  for 
she  hastily  dropped  the  curtain  and  left  the  room,  leaving 
the  door  unlocked  as  she  went. 


They  had  been  in  New  York  three  days.  Miriam  was 
tired  of  the  loneliness  of  her  room  at  the  hotel,  while  her 
uncle  was  engaged  in  transacting  his  business.  She  thought 
she  might  better  have  remained  at  home. 

'How  much  more  business  have  you  on  hand?"  she 
asked  at  the  breakfast  table  on  the  fourth  morning. 

"  Considerable." 

"  Well,  I'm  tired  of  being  left  here  alone  all  day.  My 
room  is  getting  to  be  like  a  prisoner's  cell,  and  I  am  desper- 
ately sick  of  my  music  and  books." 

"Well,  Miriam,  what  can  I  do  for  you?"  said  the  old 
man. 

"  Take  me  to  a  picture  gallery.  If  it  isn't  the  equal  of  the 
Vatican  or  the  Louvre,  I  will  be  willing  to  spend  my  time 
there,  and  will  learn  more  than  I  will  by  staying  here."  - 

"Very  well,  Miriam." 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  Mr.  Hawthorne  left  his  niece 
at  the  gallery,  and  Miriam,  with  note-book  and  pencil,  im- 
mediately began  her  wanderings  along  the  corridors.  There 
were  only  a  few  who,  like  herself,  came  for  close  observa- 
tion and  study.  The  greater  number  came  for  mere  pas- 
time, and  were  satisfied  to  pass  a  copy  of  the  Madonna  with 
a  simple  "  How  natural  !  " 

Miriam  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left.  Her 
quick,  intelligent  eyes  scanned  each  picture  slowly  and 
critically,  then  her  pencil  would  race  for  a  moment  over  her 
book,  and  she  would  pass  on.  Her  wanderings  at  length 
brought  her  to  a  curtained  alcove.  She  drew  the  drapery 
aside.  Nobody  was  there.  The  sunlight  fell  through  lace 
hangings  upon  an  easel  where  stood  a  picture  half-veiled  by 
a  curtain  of  amber  silk.  Miriam  had  a  woman's  curiosity, 
and  she  ventured  beyond  the  silken  hangings  of  the  alcove, 
then  half-timidly  raised  the  amber  veil.  She  must  see  what 
was  beyond.  Stolen  fruits  are  always  the  sweetest.  What 
was  it  she  saw,  as  she  stood  there  transfixed  with  amaze- 
ment? The  color  had  all  fled  from  her  beautiful  face,  leav- 
ing it  as  white  as  the  long  plume  that  fell  over  her  shining 
black  braids,  and  the  white  hand  holding  her  garnet  drapery 
trembled  visibly. 

The  picture  was  simply  an  ideal  representation  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet  in  the  balcony  scene.  There  was  nothing  won- 
derful in  that  ;  but  the  face  of  Romeo — it  was,  without  a 
shadow  of  doubt,  the  same  as  her  ideal  portrait  in  the  studio 
at  home.  So  intent  was  she  upon  that  one  face  that  she 
had  not  noticed  the  face  of  Juliet.  Here  a  new  surprise, 
more  overpowering  than  the  first,  awaited  her.  Juliet's  face 
was  a.fac  simile  of  her  own  !  She  glanced  in  a  mirror  oppo- 
site, then  back  to  the  canvas.  She  could  not  be  mistaken. 
What  did  it  all  mean  ? 

Her  glance  wandered  about  the  alcove,  as  though  in 
search  of  some  clue  to  this  mystery.  All  that  she  saw  was 
a  framed  canvas,  the  face  turned  to  the  wall.  She  stooped 
and  turned  it  around.  Deeper  and  deeper  grew  the  mys- 
tery. It  was  a  portrait  of  herself,  the  clear-cut  features  all 
too  plain  to  be  mistaken. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  the  curtains  parted,  and  a  gentle- 
man entered.  He  was  tall  and  slightly  built,  with  long  red 
whiskers.     He  stared  at  her  in  a  way  which  showed  her  that 


she  was  intruding.  All  the  color  that  had  receded  from  her 
face  now  came  bounding  back. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  she  stammered,  with  her  eyes 
bent  on  the  carpet. 

The  gentleman  coughed  drily,  but  said  nothing.  Stately 
Miss  Hawthorne,  embarrassed  by  his  manner,  moved  to  go, 
and  the  gentleman  stepped  aside  to  allow  her  to  pass. 

"I  was  not  aware  that  these  alcoves  were  not  public 
when  I  entered,"  she  said. 

The  stranger  coldly  acquiesced. 

"I  am  sorry,"  she  continued,  "that  I  have  unwittingly 
intruded." 

Again,  with  an  inclination  of  cold  politeness,  he  assented. 

At  this  Miriam's  graceful  figure  straightened,  and  she 
threw  her  head  back  proudly.  He  saw  her  face  for  the  first 
time  and,  visibly  startled,  gazed  upon  her  countenance  with 
sudden  amazement.  Miriam,  unheeding  his  manner,  turned 
to  go. 

"  Wait,  please,"  and  his  hand  detained  her.  "  I  have  seen 
you  before,  or — your  portrait." 

His  eyes  sought  the  canvas.  A  hundred  questions  came 
to  Miriam's  mind  ;  but  her  womanly  pride  had  been  wounded 
— she  would  not  ask  one.  Her  eyes,  too,  sought  the  canvas, 
and  rested  for  a  moment  on  the  proud,  handsome  face  of 
Romeo.  Should  she  ask  who  he  was  and  where  he  could 
be  found?  No,  never  of  this  bearish  fellow.  Again  she 
moved  to  go,  but  the  stranger's  form  blocked  the  passage. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said,  "  are  you  the  original  of  that  pic- 
ture?" 

"  You  ought  to  know  where  you  obtain  your  models, 
without  asking  a  total  stranger." 

"But,  madam,  that  is  a  copy  of  the  portrait  yonder,  and 
the  portrait  was  painted  by  a  brother  artist  of  mine  as  his 
ideal  of  a  perfectly  beautiful  woman.  Do  you  know  Regi- 
nald Weaver,  a  gifted  artist  lately  from  Rome,  a  graduate 
of  the  Dresden  School?" 

"  I  never  heard  of  him,"  she  replied. 

"  That  Romeo  is  he.     Have  you  never  seen  him  ?  " 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge." 

"  He  is  a  fanciful  fellow,  and  wanted  me  to  paint  him  and 
this  lady  as  Romeo  and  Juliet.  If  you  are  not  she,  you  are 
a  near  relative." 

Miriam  longed  to  learn  more,  but  her  pride  withheld  her. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  pass,  sir  ?  "  she  said,  coldly. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,"  he  said,  bowing. 

Miriam's  slight  inclination  of  the  head  could  hardly  be 
called  a  bow,  but  with  it  she  hurried  away.  For  a  few 
moments  she  sauntered  idly  about  the  corridor,  heedless  of 
the  pictures,  and  was  glad  when  her  uncle  came  to  take  her 
to  lunch. 

"  Are  you  hungry,  my  dear  ?  "  he  asked. 

Miriam  mechanically  said  she  was. 

"  Pictures,"  she  added,  reflectively,  "  are  like  love  ;  they 
are  very  nice,  but  not  at  all  nourishing." 

And  her  uncle  supposed  her  appetite  had  reached  an 
alarming  stage.  He  was  surprised  when  she  only  ordered 
a  cup  of  tea  and  a  slice  of  toast. 

After  lunch  Miriam  went  to  her  room,  and,  divesting  her- 
self of  silks  and  velvets,  put  on  a  soft  wrapper.  She  took 
out  a  small  canvas  from  her  trunk,  brought  forth  paints  and 
brushes,  and  before  night  had  completed  a  rough  sketch  of 
the  red-whiskered  man.  It  was  what  she  had  been  wanting 
for  some  time — the  exact  opposite  of  the  picture  at  home  ; 
her  ideal  of  all  that  was  detestable  in  a  man. 

She  did  not  show  this  picture  to  her  uncle,  nor  tell  him 
about  her  morning's  episode.  What  was  the  use  ?  He  would 
only  laugh  at  her. 


"  I've  seen  her,  Weaver." 

Mr.  Frank  Sinclair  slapped  his  brother  artist  on  the  shoul- 
der as  they  met  on  Broadway. 

"  Whom  is  it  you  have  seen  ?  "  said  Reginald  Weaver,  as 
he  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  cigar. 

"Your  fair  enchantress — the  subject  for  my  Juliet,"  said 
the  red-whiskered  man,  as  he  smiled  somewhat  scornfully. 

"  No  ?"  was  the  astonished  reply,  as  Weaver's  hand  came 
heavily  down  upon  his  friend's  arm. 

"  At  least,  I  took  it  to  be  she.  Handsome,  but  proud  as 
Lucifer.  As  I  saw  her  to-day,  she  would  have  made  a  better 
Lady  Macbeth  than  Juliet." 

"  Are  you  sure  it  was  she  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

Sinclair  related  the  morning  episode. 

"You  are  right;  doubtless  it  is  (my  queen,' "  his  com- 
panion said.  He  threw  away  his  cigar,  and  ran  his  ringers 
through  his  thick,  brown  hair. 

"I'm  sorry  for  you,  Weaver.  I  did  all  I  could  to  find  out 
who  she  was  for  you,  but  in  vain.  This  is  all  too  romantic 
to  die  out.  Rest  assured  you  will  find  her  some  day.  But 
I  must  go." 

The  two  men  separated.  Weaver  -went  immediately  to 
his  handsome  bachelor  rooms  in  an  up-town  boarding-house, 
where  he  began  a  letter  to  his  mother.  Her  home  was  with 
a  married  daughter  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania. 

"  I  am  coming  to  make  you  a  long  visit  in  a  day  or  two, 
ma  mhe?  were  his  closing  words. 

Then  he  folded  the  sheet  and  went  out  to  mail  the  letter. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  and  Miriam  remained  two  weeks  in  the 
city.  It  was  early  in  March  when  their  return  was  an- 
nounced at  the  brown-stone  mansion.  The  absentees  were 
expected  at  dusk,  and  long  before  that  time  everything  was 
in  readiness,  even  to  the  laying  out  of  the  silver  and  china 
for  the  dinner  table.  Dusk  came,  but  the  travelers  did  not. 
The  train  must  be  behind  time,  the  housekeeper  thought. 
The  lamps  were   lighted    from   garret  to   cellar,    Miriam's 
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studio  not  excepted.  Il  opened  out  of  the  back  parlor,  and 
on  this  night  the  folding  doors  were  thrown  wide  open,  dis- 
playing one  long  vista  of  lighted  rooms,  reflected  in  the  mir- 
rors. There  was  a  ring  at  the  door.  Surely  they  had  come, 
the  servants  thought,  but  it  was  only  a  stranger  who  in- 
quired for  Mr.  Hawthorne. 

"He  is  not  at  home,  sir,"  said  the  housekeeper;  "but 
we  are  looking  for  him  every  minute.  Will  you  come 
in  and  wait  for  him  ?     The  train  is  late  to-night." 

"  Ah  ;  he  is  coming  from  New  York  ?  "  was  the  interrog- 
atory reply. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  The  train  will  not  reach  here  until  ten  o'clock,  so  I  was 
told  at  the  station  when  I  rode  through.  My  business  with 
Mr.  Hawthorne  is  in  regard  to  some  property  owned  by  my 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Charles  Adams." 

"  Indeed  ?"  said  the  housekeeper,  opening  the  door  to  its 
widest  capacity.     "  Do  come  in,  sir." 

Mr.  Charles  Adams  was  a  wealthy  man  of  almost  as  great 
notoriety  as  Mr.  Hawthorne  himself.  The  stranger  was 
shown  into  the  front-parlor,  with  a  cordial  invitation  to 
"  make  himself  perfectly  at  home."  This  he  finally  did, 
when  time  began  to  drag.  He  made  friends  with  all  the 
albums  and  portfolios,  glanced  at  the  books,  and  thought 
what  a  pretty  name  "  Miriam  Hawthorne"  was.  He  won- 
dered if  those  foreign  views  in  her  portfolio  were  painted  by 
herself,  and  if  the  marked  passages  in  Shakespeare  and 
Goethe  were  her  favorites.  If  these  surmises  were  true, 
Miriam  Hawthorne  was  no  ordinary  girl.  He  at  length 
made  a  circuit  of  the  parlors,  studying  the  paintings, 
wondering  more  and  more,  as  he  saw  the  name  "  Miriam 
Hawthorne"  traced  in  the  corner  of  so  many. 

"  What  a  genius  she  must  be  !  "  he  said  aloud,  as  he  left 
the  back  parlor  and  strayed  into  the  studio.  He  had  never 
been  in  a  woman's  studio  before,  and  the  delicate  air  of  taste 
and  refinement  was  quite  a  new  thing  to  him.  Surely  the 
maiden  mistress  of  these  beauties  must  be  something  entirely 
out  of  the  common  order  of  humanity.  He  would  just  peep 
behind  the  curtain  of  the  easel,  and  see  what  her  last  work 
had  been.    He  raised  the  curtain,  but  dropped  it  like  a  flash. 

"In  the  name  of  wonder  what  does  this  mean?  How 
came  my  picture  here  ?  " 

H  e  studied  the  face  on  the  canvas  for  some  time,  then  crossed 
the  room  and  studied  his  own  physiognomy  in  the  mirror. 
He  shook  his  head  in  utter  despair  of  solving  the  mystery. 
He  heard  voices  at  the  hall-door.  The  travelers  had  arrived, 
and,  in  order  to  appear  at  his  ease,  he  snatched  a  handful 
of  cabinet  pictures  from  the  table  as  he  again  entered  the 
parlors.  He  leaned  against  a  marble  figure  of  Napoleon, 
and  proceeded  to  examine  them  ;  but  one  glance  was  suffi- 
cient— the  whole  package  fell  to  the  floor. 

"  My  queen  !"  he  exclaimed,  just  as  a  velvet-cloaked  figure, 
with  a  scarlet  scarf  about  her  neck,  entered  the  room.  She 
caught  his  words,  and  in  one  quick  glance  their  eyes  met. 

"  I  have  found  you  ! "  he  said,  involuntarily.  She  stretched 
out  her  hands,  but  instantly  they  fell  again,  while  she  leaned 
against  a  chair  for  support.  Her  face  was  flushed,  and  her 
heart  beat  fast  and  hard. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  bustled  in,  and  Mr.  Reginald  Weaver  in- 
troduced himself  to  both  uncle  and  niece.  Miriam  escaped 
to  her  studio,  shut  the  door,  and  immediately  pulled  aside 
the  curtain  from  the  face  on  the  easel.  It  was  the  face  of 
the  man  she  had  just  met. 

******** 

Some  weeks  had  passed.  Reginald  and  Miriam,  for  the 
first  time,  spoke  of  their  chance  encounter. 

"And  when  did  you  first  see  me  ?  "  said  Miriam. 

"  It  was  on  the  pier  of  one  of  the  Cunard  steamers,"  was 
the  reply.  "Your  face  haunted  me  incessantly,  until  I  was 
forced  to  sketch  it  for  my  own  peace." 

"So,"  said  Miriam,  with  a  pretty  pout,  "it  annoyed  you, 
did  it  ?  I  had  not  even  the  poor  merit  of  making  a  desirable 
study." 

"  Not  so,  Miriam,  "  said  Reginald,  earnestly.  "  I  loved  you 
from  the  moment  that  I  saw  you.  And  you — was  it  only  a 
cold,  artistic  feeling  that  impelled  you  to  put  my  features 
upon  canvas?  Was  it  the  woman  or  only  the  artist  that 
was  moved  ?" 

She  was  silent — answer  he  had  none — save  that  the  fair 
girl  hid  her  blushing  face  upon  his  shoulder. 

San  Francisco,  November,  1SS1.  E.  S.  G. 


PROMISE. 


Written  for  the  "Argonaut,"  by  Thomas  S.  Collier. 


One  day  when  a  flag-ship  was  lying  in  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
she  was  honored  by  a  visit  from  the  king  and  the  royal  fam- 
ily, with  suite,  who  came  out  in  gilded  barges  and  full 
parade  of  royalty.  The  ship  was  dressed  from  deck  to  truck 
in  holiday  attire;  side  boys  were  mustered  at  the  ropes,  the 
marines  presented  arms,  the  guns  thundered  forth  a  royal 
salute,  and  the  commodore  welcomed  his  guests  to  the 
quarter-deck  with  the  politeness  befitting  an  officer  of  rank. 
One  of  the  suite,  a  spindle-shanked  and  gaudily  attired  Nea- 
politan, strayed  away  from  the  party,  and  cruising  about 
midships,  espied  a  wind-sail,  an  object  he  had  never  seen 
before.  It  was  fully  expanded  by  the  air.  He  took  it  for  a 
pillar,  and,  folding  his  arms,  leaned  against  it,  when  it  yielded 
to  his  weight,  and  he  disappeared  below,  heels  overhead, 
with  a  velocity  that  was  really  marvelous,  as  was  his  escape 
from  injury.  The  mishap  chanced  to  have  only  one  witness; 
this  was  a  veteran  tar,  who,  approaching  the  quarter-deck 
and  touching  his  hat,  said,  respectfully  :'  "  I  beg  pardon, 
commodore,  but  one  of  them  'ere  kin^s  has  fallen  down  the 
hatchway? 

Deacon  Johnson,  of  Indiana,  is  a  great  temperance  man, 
aid  sets  a  good  example  of  total  abstinence,  so  far  as  is 
seen.  Not  long  since  he  employed  a  carpenter  to  make 
some  alterations  in  his  parlor,  and  in  repairing  the  corner 
near  the  fire-place  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  the 
wainscotting,  when  lo  !  a  discovery  was  made  that  aston- 
ished everybody.  A  decanter,  a  tumbler,  and  a  pitcher  were 
cozily  reposing  there,  as  if  they  had  stood  there  from  the 
beginning  The  deacon  was  summoned,  and  as  he  beheld 
the  blushing  bottles,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Wall,  I  declare,  that 
is  curious,  sure  enough.  It  must  have  been  old  Bains  left 
them  when  he  went  out  of  this  house  thirty  years  ago." 
"  Perhaps  he  did,"  returned  the  carpenter,  "  but,  deacon,  the 
ice  in  the  pitcher  must  have  friz  mighty  hard  to  stay  all  this 
time." 


With  kingly  pomp  of  sword  and  lance. 
The  foes  of  thought  and  truth  advance ; 

Their  banners  darken  on  the  breeze  ; 

Their  swift  keels  cut  the  restless  seas  ; 
They  have  no  gladness  in  the  day, 
But  cling  where  gloomy  shadows  play 

Through  sombre  wastes,  and  kee         d  cold 

The  winds  a  stormy  revel  hold. 

Who  cries,    "God  pity  us!"  and  stands 
With  bended  head,  and  idle  hands, 

And  sees  the  sunlight  fall  between 

The  blooms  and  whispering  leaves  of  green — 
What  right  has  he  to  light  and  life, 
Shunning  the  danger  and  the  strife. 

Where  brave  deeds  still  remain  undone, 

And  noble  battles  are  unwon? 

The  fierce,  hard  blows  of  burning  hate ; 

The  scornful,  biting  jeers  of  fate — 

These  help  the  soul,  whose  purpose  glows 
Brighter  than  Andes'  highest  snows  : 

The  wrecks  of  hope,  that  drifting  lie 

Under  gray  depths  of  stormy  sky, 
Hold  not  the  record  that  wall  tell, 
Where,  at  the  last,  it  fought  and  fell. 

Ah,  restless,  bitter  waves  of  woe, 

That  through  the  lands  continual  flow, 
Surging  against  the  hills  that  rise 
Beneath  the  dark,  unpitying  skies, 

There  comes  a  time  when  all  your  might 

Will  not  avail  against  the  light, 

That,  clear  and  warm,  will  sweep  between 
The  slopes,  and  clothe  their  wastes  in  green. 

There  comes  a  day,  O  tyrants,  when 
The  hard  and  heavy  hands  of  men — 
Strong  with  the  strength  of  weary  toil, 
And  swift  and  keen  as  winds  that  spoil 
The  autumn  woods — will  smite  your  thrones, 
Built  on  dead  hopes  and  smothered  groans, 
And  crumble  them  into  the  dust, 
Where  now  your  galling  fetters  rust. 

Who  gave  into  the  spoil  of  kings 
The  gladness  that  from  labor  springs? 
What  prince  can  show  a  sovereign  right 
To  stars  that  fill  the  dark  of  night? 
Where  is  the  queen  whose  hand  should  hold 
The  wheat-field's  mass  of  waving  gold? 
Shake  off  the  chains  that  bear  you  down, 
And  break  the  spell  that  gilds  a  crown. 

Whose  are  the  wide  and  trackless  seas? 

Who  rules  the  tempest?  who  the  breeze? 
Who  builds  the  mountains,  rising  where 
No  dark  clouds  gloom  the  sunlit  air? 

Who  casts  beside  the  mossy  stone 

The  blooms  that  there  for  years  have  grown? 
Ah,  what  avail  are  all  your  swords 
When  right  and  justice  are  the  Lord's? 

Through  fierce  wind-trumpets  of  the  north 

His  fateful  words  will  yet  ring  forth, 
And  like  a  slave,  who  from  him  flings 
The  chain  that  galls,  the  goad  that  stings, 

Man,  strong  as  are  the  rocks  that  stand 

A  rampart  for  the  sloping  land. 

Will  sweep  all  tyranny  from  earth, 
And  claim  the  promise  of  his  birih. 

■  Swift  as  the  lightning,  fiercely  hurjed 
Across  the  space  that  holds  a  world, 

The  vengeance  that  has  waited  long 

Will  smite  the  citadels  of  wrong; 
And  silent  lands  shall  know  once  more 
The  sound  of  toil  and  harvest  store, 

And  weary  deserts  fade  away, 

Before  a  clear  and  perfect  day. 

The  world  is  fair,   the  world  is  strong  ! 

Far  sounds  the  mighty  voice  of  song; 
The  hammer's  stroke,  the  piston's  thrust, 
Beat  tireless  in  the  dark  and  dust, 

The  bitter  heritage  that  came 

With  stain  of  blood  and  shroud  of  shame, 
From  out  the  wreck  of  wasted  years. 
Made  hard  by  pain,  and  salt  with  tears. 

An  eagle,  soaring  to  the  sun, 

Though  death  come  ere  the  race  is  run, 

Will  see  the  flush  of  triumph  shine 

Along  the  altitudes  divine  ; 
And  he  whose  soul  shall  bravely  dare 
A  tyrant's  wrath,  that  all  may  share 

Sweet  Freedom's  light,  will  see  its  glow 

Down  from  the  heights  of  heaven  flow. 


SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


"You  have  no  children,  madam?"  said  the  particular 
proprietor  of  a  quiet  house,  before  letting  a  lady  the  best 
apartments.  "They  are  in  the  cemetery,"  was  the  gloomy 
reply.  A  tear  was  attempted  on  the  part  of  the  landlord. 
The  agreement  was  signed,  and  the  next  day  the  lady  ar- 
rived with  a  couple  of  youngsters.  "  I  thought  your  children 
were  in  the  cemetery  ?  "  said  the  landlord.  "  So  they  were, 
yesterday,"  was  the  reply,  "  placing  a  few  flowers  on  the  grave 
of  our  former  landlord,  who  was  nervous,  and,  to  tell  the 

truth,  so  irritable  that "  "  I  understand,"  said  the  enraged 

owner, <l  your  children  killed  him." 


Jonson  :  Silence  does  not  always  mark  wisdom. 

Malesherbes  :  He  who  reckons  ten  friends  has  not  one. 

Shakespeare  :  It  is  a  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  sin,  but  a 
greater  sin  to  keep  a  sinful  oath. 

Anon  :  Travel  improves  superior  wine,  and  spoils  poor. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  brain. 

Moliere  :  The  scandal  of  the  world  is  what  makes  the 
offense  ;  it  is  not  sinful  to  sin  in  silence. 

George  Eliot  :  "  One  soweth  and  another  reapeth  "  is  a 
verity  that  applies  to  evil  as  well  as  good. 

La  Rochefoucauld  :  Repentance  is  not  so  much  remorse 
for  what  we  have  done,  as  the  fear  of  consequences. 

Carlyle  :  The  chief  of  men  is  he  who  stands  in  the  van  of 
men,  fronting  the  peril  which  frightens  back  all  others. 

Bias  :  If  you  are  handsome,  do  handsome  things  ;  if  de- 
formed, supply  the  defects  of  your  nature  by  your  virtues. 

La  Rochefoucauld  :  The  rudest  man,  inspired  by  passion, 
is  more  persuasive  than  the  most  eloquent  man,  if  uninspired. 

Balzac  :  Man  may  go  from  aversion  to  love  ;  but  when 
he  has  begun  by  loving,  and  has  reached  aversion,  he  never 
returns  to  love. 

Schiller  :  The  free  and  lovely  impulses  of  hospitality,  the 
faithful  attachments  of  friends — those,  too,  are  a  holy  relig- 
ion to  the  heart. 

Charnfort  :  To  please,  one  must  make  up  his  mind  to 
listen  to  many  things  which  he  already  knows,  by  people  who 
do  not  know  them. 

Swedenborg  :  To  do  good,  which  is  really  good,  a  man 
must  act  from  the  love  of  good,  and  not  with  a  view  to  re- 
ward here  or  hereafter. 

Madame  De  Sartory  :  One  of  the  most  effectual  ways  of 
pleasing  and  of  making  one's  self  loved,  is  to  be  cheerful. 
Joy  softens  more  hearts  than  tears. 

Emerson  :  No  one  can  be  a  master  in  conversation  who 
has  not  learned  much  from  women  ;  their  presence  and  in- 
spiration are  essential  to  his  success. 

J.  J.  Rousseau  :  To  abstain  from  pleasure  for  a  time,  in 
order  the  better  to  enjoy  it  in  the  future,  is  the  philosophy 
of  the  sage  ;  it  is  the  epicureanism  of  reason. 

Southey  :  It  is  well  for  us  that  in  early  life  we  never  think 
of  the  vicissitudes  which  lie  before  us,  or  look  to  them  only 
with  pleasurable  anticipations  as  they  approach. 

•  Voltaire  :  In  those  countries  where  the  morals  are  the 
most  dissolute,  the  language  is  the  most  severe  ;  as  if  they 
would  replace  on  the  lips  what  has  deserted  the  heart. 

Dr.  Johnson  :  He  who  is  cut  off  in  the  execution  of  an 
honest  undertaking  has  at  least  the  honor  of  falling  in  the 
ranks,  and  has  fought  the  battle,  though  he  lost  the  victory. 

Pliny  :  All  religion  is  the  offspring  of  necessity,  weakness, 
and  fear.  What  God  is— if,  in  truth,  He  be  anything  distinct 
from  the  world — it  is  beyond  the  power  of  man's  understand- 
ing to  know. 

Doctor  Johnson  :  It  is  well  known  that  he  seldom  lives 
frugally  who  lives  by  chance.  Hope  is  always  liberal,  and 
they  that  trust  her  promises  make  little  scruple  of  reveling 
to-day  on  the  profits  of  to-morrow. 

Victor  Hugo  :  God  took  His  softest  clay  and  His  purest 
colors  and  made  a  fragile  jewel,  mysterious  and  caressing — 
the  finger  of  woman  ;  then  He  fell  asleep.  The  devil  awoke, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  rosy  finger  put  a  nail. 

T.  Gautier  :  I  have  remarked  that  those  who  love  women 
most,  and  are  most  tender  in  their  intercourse  with  them, 
are  most  inclined  to  speak  cynically  of  them,  as  if  they  could 
not  forgive  them  for  not  being  as  irreproachable  as  they  wish 
them  to  be. 

Buddha  :  If  a  fool  be  associated  with  a  wise  man  all  his 
life,  he  will  perceive  the  truth  as  a  spoon  perceives  the  taste 
of  soup.  If  an  intelligent  man  be  associated  for  one  minute 
only  with  a  wise  man,  he  will  soon  perceive  the  truth  as  the 
tongue  perceives  the  taste  of  soup. 

Louisa  M.  Alcott :  When  women  are  the  advisers,  the 
lords  of  creation  don't  take  the  advice  till  they  have  per- 
suaded themselves  that  it  is  just  what  they  had  intended  to 
do  ;  then  they  act  upon  it,  and  if  it  succeeds  they  give 
the  weaker  vessel  half  the  credit  of  it  ;  if  it  fails,  they  gen- 
erally give  her  the  whole. 

Sidney  Smith  :  If  you  think  it  right  to  differ  from  the 
times,  and  to  make  a  stand  for  any  valuable  point  of  mor- 
als, do  it,  however  pedantic  it  may  appear  ;  do  it,  not  for  in- 
solence, but  seriously,  as  a  man  who  wore  a  soul  of  his  own 
in  his  bosom,  and  did  not  wait  till  it  was  breathed  into  him 
by  the  breath  of  fashion. 

Barbauld  :  But  is  it  not  some  reproach  on  the  economy  of 
Providence  that  such  a  one,  who  is  a  mean,  dirty  fellow, 
should  have  amassed  wealth  enough  to  buy  half  a  nation? 
N.ot  in  the  least.  He  made  himself  a  mean,  dirty  fellow  for 
that  very  end.  He  has  paid  his  health,  his  conscience,  his 
liberty  for  it ;  and  will  you  envy  him  his  bargain  ? 

Whipple  :  Dignity  is  at  once  the  thinnest  and  most  effect- 
ive of  all  the  coverings  under  which  duncedom  sneaks  and 
skulks.  Most  of  the  men  of  dignity,  who  awe  or  bore  their 
more  genial  brethren,  are  simply  men  who  possess  the  art 
of  passing  off  their  insensibility  for  wisdom,  their  dullness 
for  depth,  and  of  concealing  imbecility  of  intellect  under 
haughtiness  of  manner. 

Balzac:  A  woman  of  middle  age  retains  nothing  of  the 
prettiness  of  youth  ;  she  is  a  friend  who  gives  you  all  the  fem- 
inine delicacies,  who  displays  all  the  graces,  all  the  prepos- 
sessions which  nature  has  given  to  woman  to  please  man, 
but  who  no  longer  sells  these  qualities.  She  is  hateful  or 
lovable  according  to  her  pretensions  to  youth,  whether  they 
exist  under  the  epidermis  or  whether  they  are  d  - 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


Tlie    Innei*    >£an. 


LTHOUGH  Washington  Irving  was 
^TrJl  Z.' {  not  an  Englishman,  his  sketches  of 
*A$$Su$H  5  English  home  life  have  been  more 
popular  among  the  English  than  any 
similar  productions  of  their  own, 
"Sir  Roger  cle  Coverley"  excepted. 
Some  of  the  best  chapters  in  the 
"Sketch  Book"  are  those  descrip- 
tive of  the  Christmas  festivities  at 
Bracebridge  Hall.  We  take  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  "Christmas  Dinner"  : 
I  had  finished  my  toilet,  and  was  loitering 
with  Frank  Bracebridge  in  the  library,  when 
we  heard  a  distant  thwacking  sound,  which 
"he  informed  me  was  a  signal  for  the  serving 
up  of  the  dinner.  The  squire  kept  up  old  customs  in  kitchen  as  well 
as  hall ;  and  the  rolling-pin,  struck  upon  the  dresser  by  the  cook,  sum- 
moned the  servants  to  carry  in  the  meats. 

"  Just  in  this  nick  the  cook  knocked  thrice 
And  all  the  waiters,  in  a  trice, 

His  summons  did  obey: 
Each  serving  man,  with  dish  in  hand, 
Marched  boldly  up,  like  our  train  band, 
Presented,  and  away." 
The  dinner  was  served  up  in  the  great  hall  where  the  squire  always 
jeld  his  Christmas  banquet.     A  blazing,  crackling  fire  of  logs  had  been 
heaped  on,  to  warm  the  spacious  apartment,  and  the  flame  went  spark- 
ling and  wreathing  up  the  wide  chimney.    A  side-board,  on  which  was  a 
display  of  plate  that  might  have  vied  (at  least  in  variety)  with  Bclshazzar's 
parade  of  the  vessels  of  the  temple— "flagons,  cans,   cups,   beakers, 
goblets,  basins,  and  ewers"— the  gorgeous  utensils  of  good  companion- 
ship  that   had  gradually   accumulated    through  many  generations  of 
jovial  housekeepers.    Before  these  stood  the  two  Yule  candles,  beaming 
like  two  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.     Other  lights  were  distributed  in 
branches,  and  the  whole  array  glittered  like  a  firmament  of  silver. 

We  were  Ushered  into  this  banqueting  scene  with  the  sound  of  min- 
strelsy, the  old  harper  being  seated  on  a  stool  beside  the  fire-place,  and 
twanging  his  instrument  with  a  vast  deal  more  power  than  melody. 
Never  did  Christmas  board  display  a  more  goodly  and  gracious  assem- 
blage of  countenances.  Those  who  were  not  handsome  were,  at  least, 
happy,  andhappiness  is  a  rare  improver  of  your  hard-favored  visage. 

The  parson  said  grace— which  was  not  a  short,  familiar  one,  such  as 
is  commonly  addressed  to  the  Deity  in  these  unceremonious  days  ;  but 
a  long,  courtly,  well-worded  one  of  the  ancient  school.  There  was  now 
a  pause,  as  if  something  was  expected,  when  suddenly  the  butler  en- 
tered the  hall  with  some  degree  of  bustle  ;  he  was  attended  by  a  ser- 
vant on  each  side  with  a  large  wax-light,  and  bore  a  silver  dish,  on 
which  was  an  enormous  pig's  head,  decorated  with  rosemary,  with  a 
lemon  in  its  mouth,  which  was  placed,  with  great  formality,  at  the  head 
of  the  table.  The  mqrnent  this  pageant  made  its  appearance  the 
harper  struck  up  a  flourish,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  young  Oxo- 
nian, on  receiving  a  hint  from  the  squire,  gave,  with  an  air  of  the  most 
comic  gravity,  an  old  carol,  the  first  verse  of  which  was  as  follows  : 
"  Caput  apri  defero 

Reddens  laudes  Domino. 
The  boar's  head  in  hand  bring  Ifi 
.Vith  garlands  gay  and  rosemary. 
I  pray  you  all  synge  merrily 
Qui  estis  in  convxvio." 
Thougn  prepared  to  witness  many  of  these  little  eccentricities,  irom 
being  apprised  of  the  peculiar  hobby  of  mine  host,  yet,  I  confess,  the 
parade  with  which  so  odd  a  dish  was  intrbduced  somewhat  perplexed 
me,  until  I  gathered  from  the  conversation  of  the  squire  and  the  parson 
that  it  was  meant  to  represent  the  bringing  in  of  the  boar's  head — a  dish 
formerly  served  up  with  much  ceremony,  and  the  sound  of  minstrelsy 
and  song,  at  great  tables,  on  Christmas  day.      "I  like  the  old  custom," 
said  the  squire,  "  not  merely  because  it  is  stately  and  pleasing  in  itself, 
but  because  it  was  observed  at  the  college  at  Oxford  at  which  I  was 
educated.     When   I   hear  the  old  song,   it  brings  to  mind  the  time 
when   I   was  young  and  gamesome,    and  the  noble  old   college-hall, 
and  my  fellow-students  loitering  about  in  their  black  gowns— many  of 
whom,  poor  lads,  are  now  in  their  graves." 

The  table  was  literally  loaded  with  good  cheer,  and  presented  an 
epitome  of  country  abundance  in  this  season  of  overflowing  larders.  A 
distinguished  post  was  allotted  to  "ancient  sirloin,"  as  mine  host  termed 
it,  being,  as  he  added,  "  the  standard  of  old  English  hospitality,  and  a 
joint  of  goodly  presence,  and  full  of  expectation."  There  were  several 
dishes  quaindy  decorated,  and  which  had  evidently  something  tradi- 
tional in  their  embellishments;  but  about  which,  as  I  did  not  like  to  ap- 
pear over -curious,  I  asked  no  questions. 

I  could  not,  however,  but  notice  a  pie  magnificently  decorated  with 
peacock's  feathers,  in  imitation  of  the  tail  of  that  bird,  which  over- 
shadowed a  considerable  tract  of  the  table.  This,  the  squire  confessed, 
with  some  little  hesitation,  was  a  pheasant  pie,  though  a  peacock  was 
certainly  the  most  authentical ;  but  there  had  been  such  a  mortality 
among  the  peacocks  this  season,  that  he  could  not  prevail  upon  him- 
self to  have  one  killed. 

When  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  butler  brought  in  a  huge  silver  ves- 
sel of  rare  and  curious  workmanship,  which  he  placed  before  the  squire. 
Its  appearance  was  hailed  with  acclamation,  being  the  Wassail  Bowl,  so 
renowned  in  Christmas  festivity.  The  contents  had  been  prepared  by 
the  squire  himself ;  for  it  was  a  beverage  in  the  skillful  mixture  of  which 
he  particularly  prided  himself,  alleging  that  it  was  too  abstruse  and  com- 
plex for  the  comprehension  of  an  ordinary  servant.  It  was  a  potation, 
indeed,  that  might  well  make  the  heart  of  a  toper  leap  within  him,  being 
composed  of  the  rarest  and  raciest  wines,  highly  spiced  and  sweetened, 
with  roasted  apples  bobbing  about  the  surface. 

The  old  gentleman's  whole  countenance  beamed  with  a  serene  look 
ol  indwelling  delight  as  he  stirred  this  mighty  bowl.  Having  raised 
it  to  his  lips,  with  a  hearty  wish  of  a  merry  Christmas  to  all  present,  he 
sent  it  brimming  round  the  board,  for  every  one  to  follow  his  example, 
according  to  the  primitive  style,  pronouncing  it  "  the  ancient  fountain 
of  good  feeling,  where  all  hearts  met  together." 

There  was  much  laughing  and  rallying  as  the  honest  emblem  of 
Christmas  joviality  circulated,  and  was  kissed  rather  coyly  by  the  ladies. 
When  it  reached  Master  Simon,  he  raised  it  in  both  hands,  and,  with 
the  air  of  a  boon  companion,  struck  up  an  old  Wassail  chanson  ■ 
"  The  browne  bowle, 
The  merry  brown  bowle, 

As  it  goes  round  about-a,  < 

Fill 
Still, 
Let  the  world  say  what  it  will, 
And  drink  your  fill  all  out-a 

The  deep  canne, 
The  merry  deep  canne, 
As  thou  dost  freely  quaff-a. 
Sing 
FUng. 
Be  as  merry  as  a  king. 
And  sound  a  lusty  laugh-a." 
The  dinner-time  passed  away  in  this  flow  of  innocent  hilarity,  and, 
though  the  old  hall  may  have  resounded  in  its  time  with  many  a  scene 
of  broader  rout  and  revel,  yet  I  doubt  whether  it  ever  witnessed  more 
honest  and  genuine  enjoyment. 


Readers  ot    Dumas'    "  Les  Trois    Mousquetaires '■    have 

doubtless    followed   the   fortunes    of    "Athos,''    "  Aramis," 

<hos  "  and  "  D'Artagnan  "  through  the  various  sequels 


to  that  famous  novel.  All,  however  much  they  may  ad- 
mire the  strategy  or  prowess  of  the  others,  have  a  secret 
preference  for  the  blunt  innocence  of  "  Porthos."  We 
have  known  an  enthusiastic  youth  to  wipe  his  eyes  when 
"Porthos"  dies,  overcome  by  the  rocks.  His  exploits  in 
gastronomy  are  best  described  in  "  Le  Vicomte  de  Brage- 
lonne,"  in  the  dinner  at  which  King  Louis  XIV.  presided. 
The  exploits  of  these  two  famous  trenchermen  can  not  but 
fill  with  envy  every  reader  of  the  Inner  Man  : 

The  king  began  by  eating  several  kinds  of  soup,  either  mixed  to- 
gether or  taken  separately.  He  intermixed,  or  rather  he  separated, 
each  of  the  soups  with  a  glass  of  old  wine.  He  ate  quickly  and  some- 
what greedily.  Porthos,  who  from  the  beginning  had,  out  of  respect, 
been  waiting  for  a  jog  of  D'Artagnan's  arm.  seeing  the  king  make  such 
rapid  progress,  turned  to  the  musketeer  and  said  in  a  1  ow  tone  : 

"  It  seems  as  if  one  might  go  on  now  ;  his  majesty  is  very  encourag- 
ing from  the  example  he  sets.     Look  ! " 

"  The  king  eats,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  but  he  talks  at  the  same  time  ; 
try  and  manage  matters  in  such  manner  that,  if  he  should  happen  to 
address  a  remark  to  you,  he  would  not  find  you  with  your  mouth  full, 
which  would  be  very  disrespectful." 

"  The  best  way  in  that  case,"  said  Porthos,  "  is  to  eat  no  supper  at 
all ;  and  yet  I  am  very  hungry,  I  admit,  and  everything  looks  and 
smells  so  invitingly,  as  if  appealing  to  all  my  senses  at  once." 

"  Don't  think  of  not  eating,  for  a  moment,"  said  D'Artagnan  ;  ' '  that 
would  put  his  majesty  out  terribly.  The  king  has  a  saying,  that  '  he 
who  works  well  eats  well,'  and  he  does  not  like  people  to  eat  indiffer- 
ently at  his  table." 

"  How  can  I  avoid  having  my  mouth  full,  if  I  eat?  "  said  Porthos. 

"All  you  have  to  do,"  replied  the  captain  of  the  musketeers,  "is 
simply  to  swallow  what  you  have  in  it,  whenever  the  king  does  you  the 
honor  to  make  a  remark  to  you." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Porthos  ;  and  from  that  moment  he  began  to  eat 
with  a  well-bred  enthusiasm  of  manner. 

The  king  occasionally  looked  at  the  different  persons  who  were  at 
table  with  him,  and,  en  connoiscur,  could  appreciate  the  different  dis- 
positions of  his  guests. 

"  Monsieur  du  Vallon  !  "  he  said. 

Porthos  was  enjoying  a  salmi  de  lievre,  and  swallowed  half  of 
the  back.  His  name,  pronounced  in  such  a  manner,  had  made  him 
start,  and  by  a  vigorous  effort  of  his  gullet  he  absorbed  the  whole 
mouthful. 

"  Sire,"  replied  Porthos,  in  a  stiffled  voice,  but  sufficiently  intelligible, 
nevertheless. 

"  Let  W\osz  filets  tFagneau  be  handed  to  Monsieur  du  Vallon,'*  said 
the  king.     "  Do  you  like  brown  meats,  M.  du  Vallon  ?  " 

"Sire,  I  like  everything,"  replied  Porthos. 

D'Artagnan  whispered  :  "  Everything  your  majesty  sends  me.'' 

Porthos  repeated  :  "  Everything  your  majesty  sends  me,"  an  obser- 
vation which  the  king  apparently  received  with  great  satisfaction. 

"  People  eat  well  who  work  well,"  replied  the  king,  delighted  to  have 
en  tete-a-tete  a  guest  who  could  eat  as  Porthos  did.  Porthos  received 
the  dish  of  lamb,  and  put  a  portion  of  it  on  his  own  plate.  "  Well?  " 
said  the  king. 

"  Exquisite,"  said  Porthos,  calmly. 

' '  Have  you  as  good  mutton  in  your  part  of  the  country,  Monsieur  du 
Vallon?"  continued  the  king. 

"  Sire,  I  believe  that  from  my  own  province,  as  everywhere  else,  the 
best  of  everything  is  sent  to  Paris  for  your  majesty's  use  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  do  not  eat  lamb  as  your  majesty  does." 

"Ah,  ah!  and  how  do  you  eat  it?" 

"Generally,  I  have  a  lamb  dressed  quite  whole.' 

"  Quite  whole?" 

"Yes,  sire." 

"  In  what  manner,  then  ?"  . 

"  In  this,  sire  :  My  cook,  who  is  a  German,  first  stuffs  the  lamb  in 
question  with  small  sausages,  which  he  procures  from  Strasburg  ;  force- 
meat balls,  which  he  procures  from  Troyes,  and  larks,  which  he  pro- 
cures from  Pithiviers.  By  some  means  or  other,  which  lam  not  ac- 
quainted with,  he  bones  the  lamb  as  he  would  do  a  fowl,  leaving  th* 
skin  on,  however,-  which  forms  a  brown  crust  all  over  the  animal.  \\  hen 
it  is  cut  in  beautiful  slices,  in  the  same  way  as  an  enormous  sausage, 
a  rose-colored  gravy  pours  forth,  which  is  as  agreeable  to  the  eye  as  it 
is  exquisite  to  the  palate."    And  Porthos  finished  by  smacking  his  lips. 

The  king  opened  his  eyes  with  delight,  and,  while  cutting  some  of 
the  faisan  en  daube,  which  was  being  handed  to  him.  he  said  : 

"  That  is  a  dish  I  should  very  much  like  to  taste.  Monsieur  du  Val- 
lon.    Is  it  possible  !  a  whole  lamb  ! " 

"  Completely  so,  sire." 

"  Pass  those  pheasants  to  M.  du  Vallon  ;  I  perceive  he  is  an  ama- 
teur. " 

The  order  was  immediately  obeyed.  Then,  continuing  the  conver- 
sation, he  said  : 

' '  And  you  do  not  find  the  lamb  too  fat  ?  " 

"  No,  sire  ;  the  fat  falls  down  at  the  same  time  the  gravy  does,  and 
swims  on  the  surface  ;  then  the  servant  who  carves  removes  the  fat 
with  a  spoon,  which  I  have  had  expressly  made  for  that  purpose." 

"  Where  do  you  reside  ?  "  inquired  the  king. 

"At  Pierrefonds,  sire." 

"At  Pierrefonds  ;  where  is  that,  M.  du  Vallon — near  Belle  Isle?" 

"  Oh,  no,  sire  1  Pierrefonds  is  in  the  Soissonnais." 

"  I  thought  you  alluded  to  the  lamb  on  account  of  the  salt  marshes." 

"  No,  sire  ;"  I  have  marshes  which  are  not  salt,  it  is  true,  but  which 
are  not  the  less  valuable  on  that  account" 

The  king  had  now  arrived  at  the  entremets,  but  without  losing  sight 
of  Porthos,  who  continued  to  play  his  part  in  the  best  manner. 

The  king  seemed  charmed  at  his  guest's  politeness. 

"  Will  you  try  some  of  these  creams  ?  "  he  said  to  Porthos. 

"  Sire,  your  majesty  treats  me  with  far  too  much  kindness  to  prevent 
me  speaking  the  whole  truth." 

"  Pray  do  so.  M.  du  Vallon.' 

"  Well,  sire,  with  regard  to  sweet  dishes  I  only  recognize  pastry,  and 
even  that  should  be  rather  solid  ;  all  these  frothy  substances  swell  the 
stomach,  and  occupy  a  space  which  seems  to  me  to  be  too  precious  to 
be  badly  tenanted." 

"Ah!  gentlemen,"  said  the  king,  indicating  Porthos  by  a  gesture, 
"here  is  indeed  a  perfect  model  of  gastronomy.  It  was  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  our  fathers,  who  so  well  knew  what  good  living  was,  used  to 
eat,  while  we,"  added  his  majesty,  "  can  do  nothing  but  trifle  with  our 
food."  And  as  he  spoke,  he  took  the  breast  of  a  chicken  with  ham, 
while  Porthos  attacked  a  dish  of  partridges  and  land-rails.  The  cup- 
bearer filled  his  majesty's  glass.  "Give  M.  du  Vallon  some  of  my 
wine,"  said  the  king.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest  honors  of  the  royal 
table.     D'Artagnan  pressed  his  friend's  knee. 

' '  If  you  could  only  manage  to  swallow  half  of  that  boar  s  head  I  see 
yonder,"  said  he  to  Porthos,  "I  believe  you  will  be  a  duke  and 
peer  within  the  next  twelvemonth.' 

"  PresenUy,"  said  Porthos,  phlegm atically  ;  "  I  shall  come  to  it  by 
and  by." 

In  fact  it  was  not  long  before  it  came  the  boar's  turn,  for  the  king 
seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  urging  on  his  guest.  He  did  not  pass  any 
of  the  dishes  to  Porthos  until  he  had  tasted  them  himself,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly took  some  of  the  boar's  head.  Porthos  showed  that  he  could 
keep  pace  with  his  sovereign,  and,  instead  of  eating  the  half,  as 
D'Artagnan  had  told  him,  he  ate  three-fourths  of  it. 

"  It  is  impossible"  said  the  king  in  an  undertone,  "  that  a  gentleman 
who  eats  so  good  a  supper  every  day,  and  who  has  such  beautiful  teeth, 
can  be  otherwise  than  the  most  straightforward,  upright  man  in  my 
kingdom." 


"  Do  you  hear?"  said  D'Artagnan  in  his  Mend's  ear. 

"Yes;  I  think  I  am  rather. in  favor,"  said  Porthos,  balancing  him- 
self on  his  chair. 

"  Oh  !  you  are  in  luck's  way." 

The  king  and  Porthos  continued  to  eat  in  the  same  manner,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  other  guests,  some  of  whom,  from  emulation, 
had  attempted  to  follow  them,  but  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  on  the 
way.  At  last,  at  the  moment  when  his  majesty  was  finishing  a  pot  of  pre- 
served plums  with  a  deep  sigh,  Saint-Aignan  appeared.  The  king's 
eyes,  which  had  become  somewhat  dull,  immediately  began  to  sparkle. 
The  comte advanced  toward  the  king's  table,  and  Louis  ro-e  at  his  ap- 
proach. Everybody  rose  at  the  same  time,  including  Porthos,  who 
was  just  finishing  an  almond-cake,  capable  of  making  the  jaws  of  a 
crocodile  slick  together.     The  supper  was  over. 


The  Christmas  pie  has  been  celebrated  in  poetry  and 
prose,  from  the  chronicles  which  describe  that  one  made  in 
Sicily  by  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  for  the  assembling  Cru- 
saders, down  to  "Mother  Goose's"  lines  on  "Little  Jack 
Horner.1'  Here  are  a  series  of  notes  on  that  celebrated 
delicacy  : 

When  Dr.  Parr,  in  the  arrogance  of  scholarship,  rebuked  a  lady  for 
talking  of  "  minced-pie,"  and  bade  his  fair  friend  to  say  "  Christmas  pie" 
for  the  future,  he  was  too  hasty  in  his  assumption  of  superior  knowl- 
edge. The  mince-pie,  in  one  sense,  may  be  a  Christmas  pie,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  eaten  at  Christmas-tide,  but  its  right  to  be  specially  so  entitled 
is  a  questionable  one.  Authorities,  it  i?  true,  may  be  cited  in  favor  of 
the  doctor's  view.  The  traveler  Misson  set  down  that  every  English 
family  provided  itself  with  a  famous  pie,  called  Christmas  pie,  a  most 
learned  mixture  of  neats"  tongues,  chicken  eggs,  raisins,  lemon  and 
orange  peel,  and  various  kinds  of  spicery. 

How  our  great-grandmothers  used  to  make  mince-pies  is  shown  in 
Sir  Roger  Twysden's  receipt :  "  Take  a  fillet  of  veal,  or  a  leg  of  mut- 
ton, and  when  it  is  parboiled,  shred  it  very  small ;  then  put  to  it  three 
pounds  of  beef-suet,  shred  likewise  very  small ;  then  put  to  it  three 
pounds  of  Corinlhes,  well  washed  and  picked,  and.  a  pound  of  sugar, 
beaten  ;  of  nutmegs  and  cinnamon,  of  each  an  ounce.  .  So  put  them 
in  coffins  or  pies,  and  bake  them.  You  must  lay  some  of  the  Corinthes 
atop  of  the  meat  when  they  be  made,  and  must  not  therefore  mingle 
them  all  with  the  rest." 

In  a  manuscript,  "  Breviate  on  the  Order  and  Government  of  a  No- 
bleman's House,"  dated  1605.  mince-pies  appear  in  the  dietaries  of 
January,  March,  September,  and  November.  The  caterers  of  the  city 
corporation  are,  therefore,  quite  justified,  in  placing  mince-pies  on  the 
Lord  Mayor's  table  at  the  November  banquet,  and,  in  so  doing,  stand 
more  upon  the  ancient  lines  than  their  castigator,  Mr.  Sandys,  who, 
dilating  on  what  appears  an  enormity  in  his  eyes,  says  :  "This  is  an 
irregularity  that  some  arch  ecological  Lord  Mayor  will  no  doubt  by  and 
by  correct ;  at  any  rate,  they  should  be  eaten  under  protest,  or  without 
prejudice,  as  lawyers  say.  They  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  season  of 
Christmas,  and  the  practice  of  using  up  the  remnant  of  the  mince- 
meat, even  up  to  Easter,  should  be  put  a  stop  to  by  some  of  our  eccle- 
siastical reformers."  The  appearance  of  the  Twelfth-cake  would  then 
be  the  signal  for  the  disappearance  of  the  mince-pie,  in  accordance 
with  farewell  words  an  old  carolist  puts  into  the  mouth  ol  Christmas  : 

"  Mark  well  my  heavy  doleful  tale, 

For  Twelfth- day  now  is  come. 

And  now  I  must  no  longer  stay. 

And  say  no  word  but  mum. 
For  I,  perforce,  must  take  my  leave 

Of  all  my  dainty  cheer — 
Plum-porridge,  roast-beef,  and  minced-pie*, 

My  strong  ale,  and  my  beer." 

Some  forty  years  ago  the  guests  at  a  city  dinner  were  invited  to  attack 
a  dish  of  most  imposing  appearance,  in  the  shape  of  "  a  most  choice 
pasto  of  games  to  be  eaten  at  the  feast  of  Christmas,"  prepared  accord- 
ing to  the  following  formula,  dating  from  the  days  of  King  Richard 
II.:  "Take  pheasant,  hare,  chicken,  of  each  one  ;  with  two  partridges, 
two  pigeons,  and  two  conies,  and  smite  them  in  pieces,  and  pick  clean 
away  therefrom  all  the  bones  that  ye  may,  and  therewith  do  them  into  a 
paste  of  good  pasto,  made  craftily  in  the  likeness  of  a  bird's  body, 
without  the  livers  and  hearts  ;  two  kidneys  of  sheep,  and  seasoning  of 
eggs  made  into  balls.  Cast  thereto  powder  of  pepper,  salt,  spice,  vin- 
egar, and  mushrooms  pickled  ;  and  then  take  the  bones,  and  "let  them 
seethe  in  a  pot,  to  make  good  broth  for  it ;  and  put  it  into  the  paste,  and 
close  it  up  fast,  and  bake  it  well,  and  so  serve  it  lorth,  with  the  head  of 
one  of  the  birds  stuck  at  the  one  end  of  the  paste,  and  a  great  tail  at 
the  other,  and  divers  of  his  long  feathers  set  in  cunningly  all  about 
him."  Such  was  our  ancestors'  notion  of  a  Christmas  dish — a  dish 
easily  converted  into  a  pie. 

A  newspaper  of  1770  describes  a  fair  specimen  of  the  genuine  Christ- 
mas pie  :  "  On  Monday  last  was  brought  from  Howick  to  Berwick,  to 
be  shipped  for  London,  for  Sir  Henry  Grey,  baronet,  a  pie,  the  con- 
tents whereof  are  as  follows  :  Two  bushels  of  flour,  twenty  pounds  of 
butter,  four  geese,  two  turkeys,  two  rabbits,  four  wild-ducks,  two  wood- 
cocks, six  snipes,  and  four  partridges  ;  two  neats'  tongues,  two  curlews, 
seven  blackbirds,  and  six  pigeons.  It  is  supposed  this  very  great  cu- 
riosity was  made  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Paterson,  housekeeper  at  Howick. 
It  is  nine  feet  in  circumference  at  bottom,  weighs  about  twelve  stones, 
and  will  take  two  men  to  present  it  to  table.  It  is  neatly  fitted  with  a 
case  and  four  small  wheels,  to  facilitate  its  use  to  every  guest  that  in- 
clines to  partake  of  its  contents  at  table."  Ata  Christmas  eve  supper 
given  by  Sir  Francis  Darwin,  at  Lyndope,  Matlock,  one  of  the  dishes 
was  a  prodigious  pie,  containing,  among  other  things,  two  geese,  two 
turkeys,  two  hares,  two  pheasants,  two  rabbits,  a  roasting-pig,  and  a 
quantity  of  small  birds.  Pies  of  this  sort  were  usually  spiced,  so  that 
they  would  keep  for  weeks,  and  were  placed  on  aside-table  for  all  com- 
ers to  cut  at  and  come  again. 


Christmas,  1881.  —  BUI  of  Fare  for  Twelve  Persoas. 

Eastern  Oysters  on  the  Shell. 

Mock  Turtle   Souo. 

Salmon  Croquettes,  garnished  with  marble  Potatoes,  Cress,  and  Olives. 

Boiled  Turkey,  served  on   a  bed  of  Rice,  with  Oyster  Dressing  and  Sauce. 

Celery. 

Casserole  of  Sweet  Breads,  Cream  Sauce,  decorated  around  base  with  Green 

Peas. 

Stewed  Com.      Spinach  on  Toast,  garnished  with  hard  boiled  Eggs, 

Roman  Punch, 

Boned   Roast    Pig,    Mushroom    Dressing,   garnished  with  sliced  Lemon   and 

Parsley.     Cranberry  and  Apple  Sauce. 

Lettuce,   French  Dressing,  decorated  with^ark  Nasturtium  Flowers. 

Water  Crackers.     RochefofT  Cheese. 

Mince  Pie.     English  Plum  Pudding.     Brandied  Peaches.     Fruits  Glaces. 

Apples,  Pears,   Plums,  Bananas,  Japanese  Persimmons,  Oranges  and  Grapes. 

Walnuts,  Almonds.  Figs    Prunes,  Raisins,  Cofice,  and  Wines. 

Dressing  for  Boiled  Turkey. — Take  a  loaf  of  stale  bread,  remove  all  the 
crust,  and  soften  it  with  boiling  water.  Drain  off  all  the  water  as  soon  as  soft- 
ened, and  cover  closely.  Break  up  and  rub  finely  the  remainder  of  the  loaf; 
add  twelve  tablespoon fuls  of  melted  butter,  plenty  of  black  pepper,  (you  cannot 
season  too  highly,)  salt,  and  a  little  ground  mace  or  nutmeg.  Drain  the  juice 
from  the  oysters,  bring  it  to  a  boil,  skim,  and  pour  over  the  bread-crumbs  and 
the  soaked  crusts.  Beat  in  three  eggs,  mix  well  with  the  hands.  Fill  the  turkey 
by  putting  the  dressing  and  the  oysters  in  alternately  until  full.  Canned  oysters 
may  be  used. 

Oyster  !5ai;ce. — Take  one  hundred  California  oysters,  put  the  juice  in  a 
saucepan ;  when  it  boils,  skim  and  add  a  pint  of  water,  half  a  pound  of  butter, 
with  a  little  flour  rubbed  in,  plenty  of  white  pepper,  sonic  salt,  and  a  little  grated 
nutmeg  or  mace.  Have  four  cold,  hard-boiled  eggs,  cut  them  in  slices,  throw 
the  oysters  and  the  eggs  into  the  boiling  sauce,  and  6erve  at  once. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


¥he    Gfrekt  fee  of  tfifty-One. 


By  EVELYN  M.  LUDLUM. 


ALLO,  Noah  ;  how's  mud  on  Aryrat  ? 
Bust  that  mangy  box,  an' trot  out*  your 
menagerie.  Oh,  hold  me  !  ef  he  hain't 
biled  down  the  ark  into  a  cradle  ! " 

These  rattling  exclamations  were  ut- 
tered by  a  youth  looking  unutterable  im- 
pudence from  under  the  visor  of  a  cap 
cocked  over  one  eye. 

The  wheelbarrow,  whose  right  of  way  he 
playfully  contested,  contained  a  dilapida- 
ted, hair-covered  trunk,  and  the  longitu- 
dinal half  of  a  flour  barrel,  lined  with  red 
flannel  and  furnished  with  clumsy  rock- 
ers. The  man  trundling  the  wheelbarrow 
ragged  of  beard,  rough  of  clothing,  walking  a  trifle  lame, 
relinquished  his  load  for  an  instant,  straightened  his  bowed 
back,  and  showed  a  kindly  glance  with  a  bit  of  heaven  in  its 
blue. 

"Seehyer,  sonny,"  said  he,  cheerily,  yet  with  a  hint  of 
resoluteness,  "  fun's  fun,  V  sass  is  sass.  Don't  ye  kerry  it 
loo  far — don't  ye.  Happen  Mrs.  Noah  might  objeck  to  per- 
sonalities. Then  I'd  be  obligated  to  crack  thet  thar  cocoa- 
nut  o'  yourn,  V  let  out  some  o'  thet  sour  milk." 

Using  the  remnant  of  a  forefinger  to  emphasize  this  warn- 
ing, without  changing  the  direction  of  that  index,  the  speaker 
turned  the  horny  thumb  of  the  same  hand  backward.  The 
smart  youth  stared  first  at  the  man  and  then  beyond  him. 

Irregular  streams  of  masculine  humanity,  pouring  this  way 
and  that  through  the  rough,  broken  street,  were  falling  aside 
into  something  akin  to  regularity.  Along  the  track  thus 
cleared,  a  feminine  figure  was  moving  with  the  proud,  elastic 
tread  of  assured  youth  and  beauty.  A  tall  gentleman,  clad 
in  garments  noteworthy  at  that  era  and  in  that  place  for 
careful  correctness,  courteously  lifted  his  hat.  The  move- 
ment to  uncover  became  general.  It  infected  the  smart 
youth.  But  happening  to  catch  the  humorous  eye  of 
"  Noah,"  (now  busily  combing  his  ragged  chin-whiskers  with 
that  digital  remnant,)  he  accounted  for  his  involuntary  mo- 
tion toward  his  cap  by  scratching  his  head. 

The  wheelbarrow  went  on  unhindered,  and  the  young  wo- 
man, who  bore  an  infant  of  a  few  weeks  pressed  close  to  her 
breast,  followed  after.  Than  hers  no  countenance  could  ex- 
press loftier  indifference  to  the  homage  thus  spontaneously 
rendered.  And  yet,  by  token  of  the  color  impetuously  rising 
in  the  creamy  oval  of  her  cheeks,  this  indifference  was  as- 
sumed. The  red  fullness  of  a  pair  of  perfect  lips  was  plainly 
enhanced  by  a  disdainful  pout.  Once  only  her  gaze  swerved 
from  its  forward  directness  to  meet  a  flashing  glance  from 
the  tall  gentleman's  eyes,  and  to  fall  before  their  admiring 
ardor.  Immediately,  as  if  to  offset  this  betrayal  of  vulnera- 
bility, she  lifted  her  exauisite  chin  a  trifle  higher,  and  quick- 
ened her  pace. 

A  moment,  and  the  vision  of  youth,  beauty,  and  maternity 
had  passed.  Men  began  to  ask  each  other  eager  questions, 
which  none  seemed  able  to  answer.  A  bluff  figure,  standing 
stone-still  in  the  middle  of  a  strip  of  side-walk,  raised  a  coarse 
hand  to  his  cheek  and  brushed  away  a  tear. 

"  My  Mary  might  hev  been  such  a  piece  of  waxwork  if 
the  Lord  hed  let  her  live,"  he  muttered. 

Another  observer,  rougher  still  in  speech  and  habit,  was 
moved  to  swear  with  a  great  oath  that  life  was  a  "  queer 
circus  when  you  come  right  down  to  it." 

Fer  "  a  fine-built  gal  with  a  skeeter  of  a  young  'un"  on  her 
breast  to  set  a  man  thinking  of  his  mother,  dead  twenty 
years,  showed  what  a  "  queer  circus  "  life  was,  and  no  mis- 
take. 

As  for  the  tall  gentleman  who  had  set  so  chivalrous  an  ex- 
ample, he  was  strongly  affected  by  the  contrast  between  the 
old — or  comparatively  old — husband  and  the  young  wife. 

"Vulcan  and  Psyche  !  "  he  murmured,  rousing  himself  as 
if  from  a  spell. 

The  husband  and  wife  had  meanwhile  gone  steadily  on 
their  way.  Once  out  of  the  crowd  around  the  plaza,  the 
former  stopped  to  encourage  the  latter  after  the  kindliest 
fashion. 

"The  stiff  climb  is  yit  to  come,  Fan,"  he  said,  "an'  hyer 
ye  are,  a'most  wore  out  kerryin'  thet  hefty  boy.  Its  as  plain 
as  print  in  your  face." 

Not  in  her  face  only,  but  in  her  gait.  Admiring  observa- 
tion ended,  her  footstep  had  lost  its  spirit  as  had  her  cheek  its 
rich  tint.  She  did  not  lift  her  eyes  to  meet  the  glance  seek- 
ing hers  so  tenderly.  The  corners  of  her  sweet  mouth  were 
drooping. 

"Rest  hyer  a  bit,  dear,"  were  the  next  words.  "  I'll  kerry 
these  things  up-hill,  an'  then  come  back  to  kerry  the  baby." 

But  the  young  woman  said,  pettishly  : 

"  I  should  die  sitting  here  alone." 

The  man  returned  to  his  barrow  with  redoubled  cheerful- 
ness and  zeal,  as  if  to  atone  for  her  lack  of  both.  Sand  flew 
busily  right  and  left  from  the  plowing  wheel.  He  found 
breath  to  say,  gaily  : 

"  Hadn't  no  notion  in  the  born  world  o'  gettin'  in  before 
Christmas.  But  I  couldn't  bear  to  see  you  cramped  up  in 
thet  thar  one  mis'ble  coop  of  a  room.  So  I  pushed  ahead 
with  all  the  strength  the  A'mighty's  give  me." 

One  could  well  believe  it,  noting  how  he  pushed  on,  then. 

"'Tain't  justly  finished  yit,  but  enough  fur  us  to  git  into. 
Lord  love  ye  !  why  wait  till  Christmas  ?  A  good  thing  is 
good  the  ye'r  round.  Little  by  little  we'll  spekylate  in  furni- 
ture, eh  ?    An'  fixens  fur  you." 

"I  hate  this  old  mantle  !"  said  the  young  woman,  petu- 
lantly. It  was  a  quaint  garment,  truly,  to  shroud  so  graceful 
a  figure.  Green  in  tint,  it  was  braided,  as  well  as  lined, 
with  faded  red.     '"'And  as  for  this  bonnet !" 

"As  fur  thet  bunnit,  Fan  !  It's  the  nicest  bunnit  in  the 
world  fur  me,  set  back  off  your  shinin'  hair,  an'  sliowin'  the 


silver  comb  I  give  ye.  But  I  don't  set  up  fer  bein'  no  judge 
of  women's  fixens.  Not  earnin'  anythin1  sence  I've  been  at 
my  own  job,  thet's  what's  kep'  us  so  mortal  short  o'  change. 
But  I'll  git  to  work  now,  lively.  Sixteen  dollars  a  day,  Fan 
— thet  thar's  the  tune  my  hammer  'n'  saw  '11  sing  to." 

Here,  glancing  up  the  hill,  he  stopped  to  chuckle  delight- 
edly. "Lord  love  ye,  thar  'tis  now  !"  Their  future  home — 
that  is,  on  the  slope  above.  A  small  shanty,  with  a  flag- 
staff from  which  fluttered  the  stars  and  stripes.  "Thar  'tis 
now  !"  cried  the  man  again.  He  dropped  his  load,  and  stood 
with  arms  akimbo.  Home-love  and  country-love  made  his 
rugged  face  radiant.  He  searched  his  wife's  countenance 
for  signs  of  joy  and  pride  to  answer  his  own.  Once  more 
his  companion  tacitly  refused  to  meet  his  glance.  Nay,  she 
refused  to  look  upward  with  aught  save  discontent. 

"  Must  we  live  in  that  barn  ? "  she  asked. 

"Fan" — in  his  kindest  tone — "I  misdoubt  it  enters  your 
precious  little  head  how  I  rasiled  for  every  timber  yonder." 

Long,  toilsome  days  in  the  redwoods,  battling  single- 
handed  giant  trees,  seemed  to  rise  in  his  memory,  for  he 
paused,  nodding  his  head  meditatively.  "Ye  see,"  he  went 
on,  "'twasn't  only  gittin'  out  enough  lumber  fer  buildin',  but 
enough  besides  to  barter  fur  all  things  needed.  I  have  paid 
fur  every  nail,  so  to  speak,  thet's  in  them  thar  boards  with 
stren'th  'n'  muscle,  'n'  fur  every  pane  o'  glass  in  them  thar 
little  winders.  Mortal  tough  work  'twas,  sure.  Why" — sud- 
denly referring  to  his  mutilated  forefinger — "I  left  the  first 
j'int  o'  this  hyer  over  yonder  in  Con  try  Costy." 

"  Oh,  Tim  ! " — shuddering  and  averting  her  head. 

There  was  no  hint  of  jeering  in  the  man's  laugh.  "Poor 
little  girl  !  What  a  powerful  tender  heart  she  has,"  he  mur- 
mured.   "  What  would  she  have  done  in  Californy  all  alone?" 

Fan  gave  no  sign  of  overhearing.  Her  lovely  eyes  were 
lifted  toward  the  house. 

"When  will  you  paint  it,  Tim?" 

He  had  bent  over  the  baby  to  lavish  some  endearing 
phrases  upon  that  unconscious  morsel.  "As  soon,"  he  an- 
swered, promptly  breaking  off,  "  as  mortal  man  in  my  cir- 
cumstances kin." 

Tim  TurrilFs  house  still  survives  that  day  of  golden  dreams, 
and  in  a  measure  justifies  Fan  TurrilFs  want  of  enthusiasm. 
A  mere  sun-baked,  wind-dried  shell,  it  hovers  on  the  edge  of 
a  deep,  ragged  excavation.  It  is  perilously  attainable  by 
flight  after  flight  of  decaying  wooden  stairs.  But  thirty  odd 
years  ago,  Turrill  trundled  his  wheelbarrow  to  the  very  door. 
Russian  Hill  was  then  unscarred  by  aught  save  the  few  rude 
steps  he  had  scooped  in  the  clay. 

Knocking  down  some  boards  barring  the  front  entrance, 
Turrill  took  himself  and  many  echoing  noises  of  voice  and 
foot  into  a  narrow  hallway. 

"  Come  in,  Fan,  come  in  ! "  he  called,  cheerily.  "  I  want 
to  show  you  the  chairs,  'n'  tables,  'n'  shelves  I've  nailed  to- 
gether fur  the  time  bein'." 

The  interior  of  the  house  was  scarcely  less  bare  than  the 
exterior.  A  make-shift  meagerness  of  furniture,  which  no 
evidences  of  forethought  and  zeal  could  hide,  prevailed. 

The  young  woman  did  not  heed  her  husband's  invitation, 
but  stood  tall  and  fair  on  the  threshold,  loth  to  enter. 

Tim  bus'.led  into  the  kitchen. 

"Nothin'  like  a  rousin3  fire  to  throw  a  sort  o'  cheery  glow 
over  things,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  Mortal  glad  I  put  up  the 
stove  this  momin,  'n'  fetched  in  thet  thar  kag  o'  water." 

Fan  heard  him  chopping  away  for  dear  life  in  the  distance, 
and  rattling  the  stove-lids  noisily.  She  ventured  into  the 
front  room  to  escape  a  strong  draught  blowing  through  her 
and  the  house.  It  was  a  very  small  front  room,  and  utterly 
bare  of  everything  save  desolation.  She  sat  down  upon  the 
floor  in  a  corner,  with  all  the  forlornness  which  such  a  place 
suggests.  Her  baby  lay  asleep  across  her  lap.  Her  head 
rested  against  the  blank  wall.  A  wild  wind,  rushing  across 
the  sered  September  hillside,  was  complaining  of  the  loneli- 
ness that  had  reigned  there  since  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
It  seemed  to  have  chosen  that  moment  to  sound  forth,  in 
succession,  every  dismal  note  in  its  register.  A  cloth  parti- 
tion, as  Fan  stared  at  it,  shivered  and  struggled  like  a  sen- 
tient thing  hating  to  be  so- stretched  and  held.  The  house 
shuddered  from  foundation  to  rocf. 

Having  hurried  a  new  and  shining  tea-kettle  over  the 
flames  he  had  set  leaping,  Tim  ran  in  eagerly  to  see  how  his 
wife  was  getting  on.  At  sight  of  his  face  her  passion  of 
dreariness  broke  forth. 

"  Dig  a  hole  in  the  hill  and  bury  me  at  once,"  she  sobbed. 
"  Oh,  why  didn't  I  die  with  my  poor  uncle  !  " 

Many  men  at  that  juncture  would  have  found  an  excuse 
for  anger  and  impatience.  This  man  had  no  impulse  toward 
either.  He  knelt  down,  and  drew  his  wife's  head  to  his 
bosom. 

"  Die  thar,  my  dear,"  he  said.  "  If  ye  will  break  your 
precious  heart,  ye  shall  break  mine  along  with  it." 

But  the  violence  of  grief  soon  spent  itself  in  tears.  The 
baby  woke,  and  Tim  coaxed  his  wife  into  the  kitchen.  Drink- 
ing tea  with  him  there,  her  spirits  rose. 

"  What  were  all  those  rough  men  staring  at  so  hard  to- 
day, Tim?" 

She  asked  this,  sweeping  the  homely  face  opposite  hers 
with  a  pouting  side-glance. 

"As  if  ye  don't  know,  Fan,"  cried  Tim,  combing  his  whis- 
kers with  that  useful  moiety  of  finger,  and  by  this  token  en- 
joying Fan's  brighter  mood. 

"So  offensively  rude  !"  she  persisted,  in  the  same  tone, in- 
tent on  forcing  her  husband  to  express  his  views. 

"Rude!"  he  echoed,  beamingly.  "Not  thet;  sure,  not 
that.  Out  'n'  open  in  their  looks — yes.  But  as  respeckful  as 
respeckful  kin  be.  I  don't  know  what  your  heart  was  a-doin', 
but  mine  thumped  into  my  head,  to  see  all  them  thar  hats 
lifted  to  my  wife,"  ^_ 


"  To — me  ? " 

"  To  me  'n'  the  wheelbarrow,"  with  a  quizzical  smile 
twitching  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

"But,  Tim,"  (widening  her  dazzling  gray  eyes  upon  him,) 
"am  I  really  so  beautiful?" 

"Take  them  thar  boys'  verdick,"  he  replied  joyously. 
"Don't  take  mine;  maybe  I'm  prejudiced.  Take  the  ver- 
dick of  them  thar  hats.  Happen,"  (with  a  sober  neces- 
sity for  speaking  the  whole  truth,)  "  the  baby  in  your 
arms  had  suthin'  to  do  with  it." 

But  Fan,  dazzling  with  a  sudden  radiance,  neither  heeded 
nor  heard  this  last  remark. 

"Ah,"  she  cried,  with  exultation,  "  one  need  never  be  ut- 
terly unhappy  when  one  is  beautiful." 

She  had  momentarily  forgotten  her  dull  surroundings. 
But  her  exultation  vanished  in  the  words  that  expressed  it. 
A  passing  gust  of  wind  burst  open  the  back  door  and  whirled 
through  the  house. 

"What  is  the  use,  though,"  she  lamented,  "with  no  one 
to  see  me  ?  " 


Very  soon  after  the  Turrills  had  taken  possession  of  theit 
new  quarters,  Tim  was  jolting  down  hill,  by  night,  chuckling 
delightedly. 

"  A  surprise  to  her — complete.  But  I  was  mortal  cute, 
though.  First,  she  must  put  on  thet  gray  gownd,  because  I 
like  to  see  her  in  it.  Then,  soon's  supper's  over,  I  am 
obligated  to  go  out  on  pressin'  business." 

The  last  word  nearly  choked  Tim  with  laughter,  and 
greatly  increased  his  enthusiastic  haste.  An  hour  later  he 
was  climbing  back  by  the  same  general  route.  But  with  this 
difference  :  at  every  dozen  or  twenty  steps  he  turned  him- 
self about,  and  held  mysterious  communion  with  the  dark- 
ness below  and  behind  him. 

"  This  way,  boys.  Lively  scrambling  eh  ?  Rain's  made 
it  ruther  slick  and  slippery  hyer.  Can't  see  the  house  now, 
but  ye'll  git  a  glimmer  of  it  when  I  open  the  door.  Then 
make  your  dive.  Still  as  mice  is  the  word,  an'  a  rap  like 
kingdom  come.  Give  me  five  minutes'  time.  Five  minutes? 
There'll  be  a  plenty  'n'  to  spare." 

Pause  as  he  might,  Tim  got  speedily  to  his  journey's  end. 
He  held  the  door  open  long  enough  to  clean  his  boots  vigor- 
ously and  ostentatiously  upon  the  step.  This  done,  he  waved 
a  warning  or  a  beckoning  hand  to  the  darkness,  and  left  it 
to  its  own  devices.  A  turn  made  into  the  little  parlor,  Tim 
cautiously  relieved  himself  of  sundry  suspicious  bottles  and 
bundles.  Then,  coughing  to  correct  a  tendency  to  laughter, 
he  limped  vigorously  toward  the  kitchen. 

Fan  sat  at  the  table  hemming  a  coarse  towel,  wuh  a  lofty 
air  of  having  succumbed  for  the  nonce  to  the  inevitable. 

"  My  dear,"  cried  Tim,  smoothing  his  straggling  mustache 
over  a  smile,  "  I  wish  ye  warn't  so  mortal  lonesome.  Wish 
thar  was  some  way  o'  brightenin'  ye  up — company,  fer  in- 
stance." 

He  went  to  stand  beside  her,  and  drew  her  head  to  his 
breast. 

"What  ails  you?"  she  queried,  impatiently.  He  was 
shaking  with  suppressed  merriment. 

"  What  ails  me  ?  "  he  repeated.  "  Why,  I'm  lonesome. 
Happen  thar  ain't  a  lonesomer  man  this  night  within  sound 
o'  the  Pacific." 

Fan  struggled  to  turn  her  face  toward  him. 

Suddenly  a  loud,  insistent  rapping  burst  upon  her  startled 
ears.     She  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"  Why  are  you  acting  so,  Tim  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  imperi- 
ously.    "  What  does  this  mean  ? " 

"  It  means  cheering  up,  Fan,"  he  shouted,  gayly,  catching 
her  around  the  waist  and  kissing  her.  "  It  means  company 
— a  raft  o'  company.  It  means  thet  them  thar  jov'al,  jolly 
boys  '11  bang  in  my  front  door  if  I  don't  open  it." 

An  instant,  and  not  only  that,  but  every  door  in  the  house 
was  wide  ;  every  room  in  the  house  was  full  of  people  ; 
candles  wrere  flaring  everywhere  in  various  hap-hazard  recep- 
tacles, and  Turrill  was  unnecessarily  begging  eve.y  one  to 
"  come  in  'n'  be  social." 

All  who  could  get  in  were  in  at  the  first  rush,  with  palpa- 
bly social  intent.  The  company  was  not,  in  the  main,  an 
elegant  or  refined  one  ;  possibly  not  even  respectable  in  all 
its  elements.  But  hospitality,  in  early  California  days,  did 
not  look  askant  at  a  man's  coat  or  his  character.  Worth 
was  presumed  until  unworthiness  was  proven.  Then,  per- 
haps, action. 

There  is,  further,  grave  reason  to  suspect  that  the  greater 
number  of  Tim's  guests  were  strangers  to  him.  And  this 
despite  the  fact  that  he  repeatedly  assured  his  wife,  in  pre- 
ternaturally  serious  asides,  that  "  these  hyar  boys  "  were  the 
best  fellows  "within  sound  o'  the  Pacific."  Thirsty  and 
hilarious  boys  they  were  beyond  peradventure — boys  eager 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Turrill's  wife ;  for  her  beautiful  pres- 
ence, invisible  (by  reason  of  the  crowd)  save  to  a  favored 
few,  was  electric  in  its  effects. 

On  her  part,  Fan  was  intuitively  looking  for  a  repetition 
of  the  sensation  which  she  had  created  upon  the  street.  Nor 
was  she  disappointed.  The  evening  did  not  progress  far  in 
the  unsatisfactory  way  it  had  begun.  A  rap  coming  upon  a 
side  window,  the  same  was  opened.  A  bearded  face  and  a 
stiff  glazed  hat  asserted  themselves  just  above  the  sill,  and 
this  explanation  was  addressed  indifferently  to  Tim  and  to 
the  general  ear : 

"  I  say,  look-a-yer,  boss" — in  huskily  reasonable  tones — 
"this  sort  o'  thing  is  goin'  slick  as  butter  down  a  dog's 
throat  fer  you  chaps  on  the  inside.  I  represent  the  chaps 
on  the  outside,  We  say  let  every  tarnation  sinner  in  the 
house  git  out  an'  fall  into  line  like  a  man.  We  kin  march 
in  at  the  front  door  'n'  out  at  the  back,  takin'  turns  for  a 
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squar5  look  at  the  boss's  wife  an' baby.      What  d'ye  say  ? ' 
Assent   was  given  in  the  form  of  an  huzza.     But  Fan 
tossed  her  head  and  pouted. 

"Any  one  would  think  you  were  talking  of  taking  youi 
last  look  at  a  corpse,"  she  said,  saucily. 

The  funereal  suggestiveness  of  the  proposed  arrangement 
was,  however,  easily  obviated.  A  bench  was  hastily  thrown 
upon  the  table,  and  Tim  cried  for  some  one  to  haul  down  the 
flag  still  fluttering  over  his  roof.  This  done,  the  stars  and 
stripes  patriotically  draped  Fan's  improvised  throne.  But 
Fan  was  coquettishly  reluctant  to  ascend  to  her  high  place. 
Suddenly  a  person  of  noble  and  dignified  bearing  thrust 
himself  through  the  eager  swarm  around  her. 

"  If  I  might  be  permitted  to  add  my  entreaties,"  said  a 
mellow  voice. 

Fan's  startled  eyelids  flew  up.  Surely  she  had  seen  that 
tall  figure  before.  Her  glance  had  fallen  before  under  those 
admiring  eyes. 

"  May  I  not  assist  you  ?  "  said  the  same  mellow  voice, 
Fan  resigned  her  hand  to  the  fair,  firm  hand  held^  out  to 
her.     The  gentleman  remained  standing  close   beside  the 
table.     That  was  well.     In  his  courtly  presence  the  ensuing 
scene  could  not  be  wholly  commonplace  or  vulgar. 

Heavily  shod  were  the  feet  tramping  steadily  over  the 
bare  floors  ;  uncouth  many  of  the  figures  slouching  by  ;  but 
respectful  order  was  maintained  throughout. 

Fan  bore  the  scrutiny  of  successive  glances  as  radiant 
beauty  only  may,  growing  more  radiant.  Her  eyes  sparkled 
with  fire ;  her  red  lips  parted  in  half  smiles  or  curled 
into  a  pout  at  some  bolder  stare  ;  the  rich  color  burned  like 
a  flame  in  her  cheek.  The  admiration  which  she  excited 
was  deep  rather  than  demonstrative.  Nor  was  the  admira- 
tion less  because,  with  a  shy  impulse,  she  held  her  babe  for- 
ward as  if  that  were  the  chief  object  of  attention.  Alto- 
gether it  was  a  happy,  a  triumphant  evening,  finding  its 
crowning  happiness  and  triumph  in  the  half-hour  by  which 
Judge  Weaver  outstayed  the  common  throng  For  then  it 
was  that  Fan's  beauty  was  toasted  with  elegant  allusjons  to 
the  fair  women  of  classic  and  mediaeval  story. 

Tim  insisted  on  seeing  his  distinguished  guest  safe  down 
hill,  and  on  pouring  into  not  unwilling  ears  the  romance  of 
his  marriage. 

Fan  and  he  had  met  crossing  the  plains.*  She  was  ac- 
companying her  uncle,  who  was  seeking  health  as  well  as 
wealth  in  California.  But  the  other  side  of  the  Sierra,  poor 
Harrington — his  wife's  maiden  name  was  Harrington — was 
taken  with  violent  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  They  waited 
a  day  or  two  to  let  the  dying  man  die  in  peace.  "'Turrill,' 
he  says  to  me,"  Tim  went  on,  "'  I  ain't  afeard  o'  that  dark 
valley  afore  me  :  but  I  am  afeard  o'  the  mountainous  climb- 
in'  that's  afore  my  poor  child.' " 

He  had  always  called  Fan  his  poor  child.  They  had 
known  better  and  brighter  days. 

"'Happen,  sir,'  says*  I,"  Tim  further  recounted,  "'ye 
might  trust  me  to  see  Miss  Fanny  safe  over  the  Sierrys,  an' 
safe  to  our  journey's  end  ye  might  be  pleased  to  mention.' 
*  Turrill,'  he  answers  back,  rollin'  his  big  eyes  on  me,  '  I  was 
a-thinkin'  o'  life's  mountains.'  Then,  after  a  spell  o'  spittin' 
blood  :  *  Happen  I  might  trust  ye  to  see  her  safe  over  the 
Sierrys  o'  life,  Turrill?'  My  heart  thumped  like  a  hammer 
in  my  head,  an5  a  sound  o'  sawin'  was  in  my  ears.  He  wanted 
me  to  marry  her,  sir.  She  was  thet  young  an'  pretty — but 
you've  seen  her  fur  yourself,  sir.  Well,  Fan  she  was  afearder 
o'  the  lonesome  world  than  o'  me.  Thet  was  the  long  an5 
short  of  it.  Thar  was  a  Methody  minister  goin'  West  with 
us.  So,  ye  see,  them  thar  alkali  plains  was  our  meetin' 
house,  our  first  home  was  an  old  ox-cart,  an'  our  weddin' 
tour  was  over  the  Sierrys.  But  as  for  the  last,  thar  couldn't 
be  a  grander  on  God  A'mighty's  earth." 

Judge  Weaver  became  a  frequent  guest  at  the  little  house 
on  Russian  Hill.  Tim  was  glad  of  good  company  for  his 
young  wife's  sake — a  wayward  wife — more  wayward  than 
ever  those  days,  now  hating  Tim,  according  to  her  wild 
declarations;  now  demanding  chivalrous  attention  from  him. 
"But  what  is  fine  talkin',  dear?"  he  asked  on  one  occa- 
sion. "Doin's  a  mortal  sight  better.  The  doin'  of  unsel- 
fish acts.1' 

"  Unselfish,  Tim?"  she  queried. 

"Such  acts,"  he  answered,  weighing  his  words  as  he  will 
who  means  to  make  them  good,  "  as  put  a  man's  heart  under 
the  feet  of  her  he  loves." 

"  Oh,  Tim  ! "  she  cried,  and  clung  to  his  neck. 


or  that  bright  shawl.    He  fancies  the  moment  come  when  she 
will  throw  her  arms  impulsively  about  his  neck  and  lay  her 

velvet  cheek hush  !  is  that  the  baby  fretting  ? 

Tim  hurries  to  the  bedroom  door,  and  listens.  The  baby, 
surely.  Fan  must  not  be  waked  now,  poor,  weary  darling  ! 
Tim  enters  the  chamber  softly.  There  is  no  need  of  cau- 
tious footsteps.  Not  her  child's  thin,  quavering  cry,  nor  yet 
her  husband's — strong  with  a  strong  man's  agony — can  reach 
Fan  Turrill's  ears  ;  "  Gone  !" 


It  is  Christmas  eve,  '49.  Much  hilarity  is  abroad,  as  if  noise, 
music,  and  jest  must  needs  keep  down  the  domestic  longings 
of  homeless  men.  The  trail  of  the  first  of  San  Francisco's 
great  fires  is  blackening  about  the  Plaza.  Other  fires  are  burn- 
ing their  subtle  way  inhuman  hearts,  to  leave  their  blackened 
trails  thereafter  in  broken  hopes,  blighted  constitutions,  and 
ruined  prospects.  Peaceful  enough  it  is  now  in  Turrill's 
house,  for  Fan  has  gone  to  bed  with  a  headache,  after  one  of 
those  outbursts  of  weeping.  Tim  sits  alone,  pondering 
by  the  kitchen  stove.  The  time  has  come  for  him  to  prove 
his  own  words  by  unselfishly  acting  in  Fan's  behalf.  She 
is  wholly  out  of  place  amid  these  rude  surroundings.  She 
is  wholly  unfit  to  buffet  circumstances  as  the  wife  of  a  pioneer. 
He  thinks  of  the  dear  old  home  "way  back  in  the  States," 
and  of  his  dear  old  mother.  It  is  long  years  since  he  has  seen 
either.  He  will  send  his  wife  and  boy  to  that  safe  shelter 
until  his  fortune  is  made. 

"  Mortal  hard  it's  agoing  to  be  fur  me,"  Tim  groans. 
Hours  pass.  He  rouses  himself,  or  is  roused  by  a  sputter- 
ing candle.  A  fresh  one  lighted,  he  carries  it  into  an  ad- 
joining room.  The  feeble  illumination  flickers  over  his  tool- 
chest,  over  piles  of  lumber,  a  carpenter's  bench,  and  heaps 
of  shavings.  There  is  a  box  in  one  corner,  which  he  un- 
covers by  sweeping  the  lid  clear  of  rubbish— a  deep,  square, 
generous  box.  On  a  bit  of  pasteboard  taken  from  his  pocket, 
he  writes  in  a  labored  hand  :  "  For  my  beloved  wife." 

The  card  tacked  on  the  box-lid,  his  sad  eye  glistens.  His 
carefully-guarded  secret  will  bean  open  secret  to-morrow. 
Fan  will  have  no  end  of  what  he  vaguely  calls  "women's  fix- 
in's."  Does  he  regret  the  hard-earned  dollars  spent,  or  the 
unwonted  anxieties  experienced  in  shopping  under  difficul- 
ties ?  No;  he  pictures  each  packet  revealing  its  special 
mystery  under  Fan's  eager  investigating  touches ;  he  pictures 
ii  r  exul  -     ly  parading  the  smallest  rooms  in  this  gay  scarf 


Six  months  from  the  September  day  wherein  beautiful  Fan 
Turrill  first  gave  way  to  tears  in  her  new  home,  Russian  Hill 
boasted  many  tents  and  shanties.  Yet  a  loneliness  deeper 
than  hers,  a  loneliness  unbrightened  by  any  neighborly  min- 
istrations, saddened  the  faithful  heart  she  had  well-nigh 
broken. 

"The  look  out  o' that  man's  eyes  is  enough  to  melt  a 
stone,"  Mrs.  Boyle  declared.     "An1  when  he  plays  with  his 

motherless  baby "     A  break  here  was   more   effective 

than  any  formal  assertion.  Mrs.  Boyle,  to  use  her  invaria- 
ble tautology,  was  a  "widow  lady,"  whom  Turrill  had  hired 
to  care  for  his  house  and  child.  Five-feet-ten  in  the  heel- 
less  gaiters  of  the  period,  Mrs.  Boyle  much  affected  print 
gowns  of  red  calico  as  long  and  scant  as  herself.  Neverthe- 
less, hers  was  a  tender  heart.  She  thought  that  some  good 
woman  ought  to  engage  Tim's  affections,  marry  him,  and 
make  him  happy  again.  Her  friend,  Mrs.  Ellenwood,  also 
a  widow,  scouted  the  idea.  Mrs.  Ellenwood  had  her  own 
way  of  scouting  ideas  by  a  fearful  curl  of  the  lip,  a  vertebral 
rigidity,  and  a  sidewise  glare  past  her  spectacles.  She  had 
a  covetous  eye  on  Mrs.  Boyle's  situation.  Still,  upon  reflec- 
tion, the  chances  of  Turrill's  taking  a  second  conjugal  mate 
was  worth  more  than  idle  scoffing. 

"There's  that  chest  of  clothin',"  said  Mrs.  Ellenwood.  "I 
s'pose  whoever  marries  Turr'l  will  get  'em.  They'll  be  moth- 
eaten  if  you  don't  hurry  up.  I've  a  mind  to  put  a  bug  in 
that  man's  ear,  myself." 

This  entomological  assertion  was  accompanied  by  a  tell- 
ing glance  at  Mrs.  Boyle. 

"What  would  you  say?"  queried  the  listener,  with  blush- 
ing interest. 

"  Oh,  I'd  hint  that  the  baby  ought  to  hev  a  mother.     And 
I'd  speak  a  word  for  my  best  friend." 
"It  might  be  done,"  cried  Mrs.  Boyle,  delightedly. 
"  I'll  do  it !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  EUenwood. 
And  she  did.     But  when  Tim  Turrill  understood  her,  he 
flushed  and  said  : 

"  My  lawful  wedded  wife,  ma'am,  wharever  she  is,  what- 
ever she's  done,  is  the  only  mother  my  boy'U  ever  have." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Ellenwood,  apologetically,  "  I  told  Mi- 
randy  Boyle  you'd  never  marry  agin.     But  she'll  be  disap- 
pointed about  them  clothes — that  chest  in  the  lumber-room/' 
"Tell  her  to  help  herself,"  said  Tim,  with  a  sigh,  "but 
never  to  wear  'em  before  me." 

To  quote  Mrs.  Boyle's  forcible  simile,  that  lady  was  whisk- 
ing about  the  house  as  "oneasy  as  an  angry  cat's  tail "  dur- 
ing this  interview.  Its  result  was  communicated  to  her  in 
the  following  language  : 

"He  won't  hev  you,  Mirandy.  But" — triumphantly  — 
"he's  insisted  I  should  help  myself  to  them  clothes." 


May  j,  1851. — A  working  week  ended,  San  Francisco  went 
early  to  bed,  with  the  prospect  of  rising  early  for  a  lively 
holiday  Sunday.  Such  lamps  as  were  going  out  before 
morning  had  gone  out.  Midnight  was  approaching  with  a 
wide-spread  silence,  under  the  suspended  golden  rain  of  the 
stars.  But  midnight  came  with  frightful  clangor.  A  few 
minutes  after  eleven  a  meager  tongue  of  flame  was  seen  to 
lap  the  front  of  a  small  frame  building  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Plaza.  A  voice  instantly  rang  out  in  that  single,  thrill- 
ing syllable,  "  Fire  !  "  Immediately  the  bell  of  the  Monu- 
mental engine-house  (a  busy  bell,  that  dreadful  year)  took 
up  the  word,  and  flung  it  forth  in  stern  vibrations.  A  thou- 
sand dreamers  awoke  in  terror.  In  that  meagre  tongue  of 
flame  the  fifth,  and  most  disastrous,  of  San  Francisco's 
series  of  great  fires  had  its  beginning. 

The  Monumental  bell  was  still  beating  sharp  and  quick, 
like  a  terrified  heart,  as  Turrill  ran  eagerly  down-hill. 
Stroke  for  stroke  the  California's  bell  was  answering  it.  The 
wind  was  blowing  a  gale.  From  a  sand-heap  at  the  corner 
of  Pacific  and  Stockton  Streets  Tim  saw  a  sullen  red 
glow  in  the  sky.  The  fire  was  blocks  away.  Some  people 
there  were,  nevertheless,  hurrying  their  household  goods  out 
of  doors.  At  the  junction  of  Pacific  and  Kearny  Streets, 
the  sullen  glow  had  become  a  defiant  glare.  Tim  ran  on, 
stopping  once  to  call  to  a  woman  leaning  from  a  window,  in 
white  night-gear:  "Lord  love  ye,  ma'am  !  Dress  quick  'n* 
git  your  valybles  together."  Then  he  was  whirled  away  in 
the  midst  of  the  mad  enthusiasm  of  a  volunteer  fire  com- 
pany. 

The  street  was  a  crush  of  engines,  a  tangle  of  hose,  a  mob 
of  half-crazed  citizens,  a  tumult  of  working  brakes,  hoarse  or- 
ders, and  shrieks.  One  deafening  explosion  following  another, 
announced  that  powder  had  already  been  called  upon  to 
destroy,  in  order  to  open  a  gap  in  the  path  of  the  devouring 
flames.  How  vainly  !  Long,  ravening  tongues  dart  across 
the  smoking  ruins  ;  wild  flashes  of  fire  whirl  through  the 
hollows  under  planked  streets,  to  burst  up  into  buildings  at 
a  distance.  Curves  of  seeming  solid  water,  thrown  into  the 
seething  cauldron,  waver  into  ineffectual  mist. 

Hoarse  rumors  arise  that  the  cisterns  are  running  dry. 
Glances  are  turned  with  hope,  however,  toward  the  towering 
walls  of  the  Union  Hotel.  Newly  built,  it  is  believed  to  be 
stanchly  fire-proof — a  bulwark  against  further  destruction. 
Futile  hope,  false  belief !  Its  wood-work  burns  furiously, 
until  the  tall  chimera  crashes,  a  heap  of  confusion,  into  the 
street.  The  storm  increases  ten-fold — the  storm  whose 
clouds  are  stifling  smoke,  whose  rain  is  red-hot  cinders, 
whose  breakers  are  sheeted  flame.  True  men  are  working 
everywhere  like  madmen.  The  thieves  plunder  unmolested. 
Parties  of  citizens  form  to  care  for  unprotected  merchandise. 
At  the  head  of  one  of  these  goes  Tim  Turrill.  He  has  lost 
his  hat  and  discarded  his  coat.  He  is  grimed  with  soot  and 
drenched  with  water.  Blood  is  trickling  from  a  gash  in  his 
forehead,  but  he  does  not  know  it.     Driven  from  shelter  to 


shelter,  bewildered  by  the  whirlwind  of  conflagration,  men 
and  women  are  seeking  fancied  refuge  in  brick  ware- 
houses in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  They  fancy  the  fiery 
billows  beating  in  vain  against  iron  doors  and  shutters.  One 
by  one  gloomy  interiors  glow  as  with  a  lurid  incandescence. 
In  one  after  another  frenzied  hands  beat  upon  iron  bolts  and 
bars,  expanded  by  the  fearful  heat  past  moving.  Here  and 
there  shrill  shrieks  are  stifled,  and  go  down  into  eternal 
silence  amid  crumbling  walls  A  low  one-story  building  has 
in  this  way  entrapped  a  man  strong  in  hope.  He  gives  up 
trying  to  force  an  escape  through  the  shutters.  But  he  does 
not  give  up  altogether ;  might  there  not  be  a  trap-door  in  the 
floor  ?  None,  although  he  runs  this  way  and  that,  searching 
with  eye  and  foot.  He  eagerly  scans  the  ceiling.  A  ray  of 
light  there.  A  small  iron  lid  ajar.  Can  he  reach  it  ?  If  he 
would,  he  must  build  his  own  ladder.  He  will  build  it.  Its 
rungs  are  bolts  of  cloth  and  boxes  of  merchandise.  The  air 
is  stifling  hot.  He  throws  off  his  coat.  Broad  at  the  base 
as  the  pile  must  be,  it  rises  slowly.  The  dreadful  heat  is 
more  swift.  One  livid  ooze  of  perspiration,  the  man  tears  off 
a  black  silk  neckerchief,  wound,  after  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
about  his  throat.  He  runs  up  and  down  with  the  agility 
of  desperation.  The  lurid  incandescence  of  which  we  have 
spoken  begins.  Each  breath  drawn  seems  to  scorch  the 
lungs.  The  muffled  roar  without  increases.  How  dare  he 
wait  to  build  higher?  Once  more  he  runs  down  his  ladder, 
using  hands  and  feet.  A  woman  is  lying  on  her  face  near 
the  treacherous  doorway  He  gathers  her  in  his  arms,  and 
slowly,  shuddering  in  every  nerve,  climbs  the  boxes  and  bun- 
dles.    If  one  should  slip !     If  he  should  make  a  false  step  ! 

"  Courage  !  "  he  whispers,  huskily.  "  You  have  despaired 
too  soon.     I  will  get  you  out  yet." 

How,  he  does  not  know.  He  can  not  reach  the  iron  lid. 
Will  this  poor  creature  rouse  herself?  If  so,  what  will  her 
feeble  strength  avail?  "Courage] "he  whispers  again — to 
deaf  ears.     The  woman  has  swooned  on  his  shoulder. 

Suddenly,  quick  footsteps  run  along  the  roof.  Have  his 
fierce  cries  for  help — his  sole  dependence,  now — been  heard? 
He  believes  so.  The  iron  lid  is  vigorously  pried  open.  A 
grimy  face,  wild,  and  scarcely  human,  peers  in.  Then  a 
voice  shouts  hoarsely,  in  answer  to  his  renewed  calls  : 
"  Boys,  come  on  !  Thar's  human  lives  to  save  hyer!" 
" Save  hers  !"  says  the  man  beneath.  "She  must  have 
air,  or  she  will  die." 

He  lifts  the  limp  form  up  in  his  indomitable  arms.     Tim 
Turrill  seizes  it,  and  drags  it  forth  to  lie  with  silken  robe  and 
long  dishevelled  hair  upon  the  roof.    Without  pausing  to  see 
who  it  is  he  has  saved,  Turrill  bends  over  to  call : 
"  How  many  more  o'  ye  ?5 
"  One.     Give  me  your  hand." 

It  is  a  strong  clasp.  Tim  has  thrown  a  sinewy  arm  around 
the  iron  lid.  Rescued  and  rescuer  are  brought  slowly  face 
to  face.  Through  livid  sweat,  through  blood  and  grime,  rec- 
ognition is  instantaneous.  Thick  veins  knot  themselves  on 
Turrill's  neck.     His  nostrils  flare,  quivering. 

"  Stand  off,  J  udge  Weaver ! "  he  gasps,  breathlessly.  "  Hap- 
pen I  won't  answer  fur  myself  another  minute.  When  I  hold 
up  these  hyer  hard-worked  hands  before  my  Maker,  I  want 
no  human  creatur's  blood  on  'em." 

The  other,  confronting  the  man  he  had  wronged,  uttered 
no  word,  stirred  no  limb  toward  defense  or  escape.  An  in- 
stant his  tall  figure  stood  rigidly  erect,  then,  clutching  fran- 
tically at  his  breast,  he  fell  heavily  forward. 

Ten  hours  of  the  fiery  carnage.  Rumor  spreads  that  the 
shipping  is  doomed.  But  the  shipping  has  been  preserved 
by  a  partial  sacrifice  of  the  wharves.  Twenty  blocks  of  the 
young  city  lie  smouldering.  From  ten  to  twelve  millions  of 
dollars  have  whirled  aloft  as  smoke,  or  sifted  to  earth  as 
ashes. 


All  Russian  Hill  knows  who  Tim  Turrill  has  bioughthome. 

"  You  can't  stay  under  the  same  roof  with  her  !"  Mrs.  El- 
lenwood declares  to  her  friend,  Mrs.  Boyle.  Mrs.  Boyle 
scarcely  seems  to  hear.  Her  pity  has  gone  out  to  the  un- 
happy creature. 

"She  has  come  to,"  she  whispers,  shedding  tears,  "an' has 
asked  fer  him." 

"Turrill?1' 

"  No — the  other.     She  does  not  know. 

"  Is  he  dead,  then  ?" 

"  Heart  disease,  they  say." 

Tim  never  intrudes  upon  the  privacy  of  the  sick-room. 
He  provides  everything  that  love  and  care  can  provide.  The 
doctor  talks  about  his  patient's  great  nervous  prostration. 
She  will  recover  soon — so  young,  so  strong. 

She  does  not  recover  soon. 

"  Lung  trouble,"  Mrs.  Boyle  hints.  But  Tim  is  strangely 
obtuse. 

The  city  quickly  recuperates  after  its  terrible  blow — the 
young,  strong  city.  Foundations  of  better  buildings  are 
laid.  Men  find  that  the  fire  has  been  good  for  trade.  The 
market  is  no  longer  gorged  with  goods.  So  Christmas  morn- 
ing comes.  At  last  Tim  has  nerved  himself  to  enter  that 
room.  With  hand  before  his  eyes,  and  averted  head,  he  tells 
the  wasted  figure  lying  there  what  he  had  designed  telling 
the  wayward  beauty  of  two  years  ago. 

"  My  old  plans — why  shouldn't  they  be  kerried  out  now  ?" 
he  asks,  pitching  his  voice  low,  the  better  to  keep  it  steady. 
"  My  people  will  receive  ye  and  our  boy  with  open  arms." 

"You  are  too  good,"  she  answers,  in  her  husky, breathless 
fashion.  "You  were  always  too  good  to  me,  Tim.  But 
I  have  people  of  my  own.     I  must  go  to  them." 

Tim's  glance  is  on  her,  confusedly. 

"People  of  your  own?     I  misdoubted-. they  was  all 

dead." 

"  And — so — they — are." 

In  that  feeble  sentence  the  inevitable  truth  rushes  upon 
the  man  like  a  mighty  wind. 

"Fan,  Fan  ! " 

Undying  love  bursting  forth  in  the  old  name. 

Mrs.  Boyle  hears  and  runs  in.  The  girl  is  smiling  up  at 
the  ceiling,  as  if  the  call  had  come  from  above.  Mrs.  Boyle 
gently  lifts  her  head. 

"O  my  pretty  dear!"  she  sobs.  "Think;  it  is  Christ's 
mornin' — Christ's  blessed  mominV 

"Blessed — morning;'  echoes  Fan,  faintly,  still  smiling. 

Eighteen  years  old,  had  she  lived  until  early  sprinc. 
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HOLIDAY 

Attractions. 


Having  for  the  past  four  months  employed  the  fall  fsrce  of  our  FACTORY  in  the  preparation  of  a  stock  of  goods  for 
the  FALL  and  HOLIDAY  trade  that  should  surpass  all  exhibitions  heretofore  made  by  us,  we  now  offer  an  assortment  of 
DIAMOND  WORK,  FINE  JEWELRY,  and  NOVELTIES  which  wiU  stand  the  test  of  the  closest  criticisms  as  to  STYLE, 
QUALITY,  and  PRICE. 

In  imported  goods,  our  facilities  enable  us  to  offer  the  best  manufactures  of  WATCHES,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE, 
CLOCKS,  etc.,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

Our  assortment  is  beyond  question  the  LARGEST,  the  FINEST,  and  the  CHEAPEST  on  this  coast. 

All  goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  no  deviation  in  price. 

Orders  by  mail  will  be  promptly  and  carefully  answered   on  the  same  terms  as  though  selections  were  made  in  person. 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 


WAKEFIELD  RATTAN  CO, 

644  MARKET  STREET, 

Have  now  in  stock  the  most  magnificent  assortment  of 
RATTAN  CHAIRS  and  LADIES',  WORKSTANDS  ever  im- 
ported in  this  city. 

Nothing  is  more  suitable  or  acceptable  as  a  CHRISTMAS 
GIFT  than  one  of  our  RATTAN  ROCKERS. 


This  Cnt  represents   our  Large  IK  ,1\KLI\  ROCKEB,   \o.  4:5,   Price,  $12.00. 

Send  your  address  to  any  of  our  stores,' and  receive  an 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  from  which  you, can  select 
as  well  as  if  you  visited  our  warerooms.    c 

WAKEFIELD  RATTAN  GO. 

644  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

115  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

034  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

331  STATE  STREET,  CHICAGO. 
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THE       A  R  G  ONAUT. 


^e    My^tefy    of    tl^e    G^eftfude    CfykpeL 


Adapted    by    EMMA    FRANCES     DAWSON. 


T  was  a  spacious  and  comfortable  room 
where  they  sat,  unconscious  of  outside 
weather,  except  when  the  wind  threw  an 
especially  heavy  shower  of  rain  and  snow 
against  the  window.  It  was  a  cheerful 
company  of  young  men,  celebrating  their 
host's  birthday.  Supper  was  over  and 
cleared  away.  They  had  now  reached  the 
cigars  and  post-prandials,  and  it  was  far 
into  the  night. 

"  What  day  is  this  ?"  Franz,  their  host, 
quietly  asked. 

"The  23d  of  November,  and  your  birth- 
day," spoke  up  Rudolph.     By  the  way,  my 
boy,   you   might  have    chosen  pleasanter 
weather  for  your  birth-day." 
"  True  !     And  what  happened  nine  years  ago  to-day  ?  '* 
"  Great  heavens  !    Franz,  your  idea  of   my  unfortunate 
memory  is  highly  mortifying.     I  haven't  the  least  idea." 

Franz  stood  before  him,  looking  gravely  into  his  merry 
eyes.     "  Gertrude  Chapel  !"  said  he. 

He  had  not.  uttered  the  words  when  the  other,  springing 
from  his  chair,  stared  gloomily  at  him.  "That  is  true.  But 
you  are  a  heedless  fellow  to  bring  that  up.  You  should 
let  it  rest  like  all  the  years  before.     Why  just  to-day  ?" 

"Do  I  know  why?"  came  the  answer.  "  I  only  know  that 
I  never,  even  at  first,  thought  so  much  about  it ;  never  felt 
so  excited  as  to-day — come  whence  it  may.  And  I  know  I 
am  afraid  to  stay  alone  ;  you  may  think  what  you  like  about 
it." 

He  walked  up  and  down  again.  The  young  men  could  not 
keep  from  laughing. 

"I  beg  of  you,  don't  joke,"  said  Franz,  with  almost  sinis- 
ter gravity.     "  There  is  no  joke  in  the  affair." 

"Let  us  see,"  answered  another  ;  "tell  us  the  story.  Now, 
fill  your  glasses,  and  you,  Franz,  begin." 

After  a  pause,  when  they  had  settled,  themselves,  filled 
their  glasses,  and  lighted  new  cigars,  he  spoke  : 

"Nine  years  ago, we  were  studying  in  Freiburg,  goin^ 
Dack  to  Heidelburgfor  the  winter,  and  working  industriously 
— Rudolph,  there,  Otto,  you  know" — he  visited  me  last  year — 
Leopold  Winter,  a  certain  Joseph,  and  I.  We  sat  together 
one  afternoon  around  the  fire,  for  it  was  odious  weather,  and 
the  22d  of  November.  It  was  quite  dark,  but  we  had  no 
light  yet  ;  and,  after  all  kinds  of  student  stories,  we  came  to 
speak  of  tests  of  courage,  determination  and  presence  of 
mind,  and,  naturally,  of  ghosts,  hobgoblins,  etc.  Joseph 
laughed  at  everything. 

"*  Did  you  ever  see  the  common  old  trick  with  the  look- 
ing-glass ?'  I  said  at  last. 

"  *  What  is  that  ?     I  never  heard  of  it,'  said  Winter. 
"And  when  Joseph  also  inquired,  I  explained:    A  person 
stands  alone  before  the  glass,  a  light  burning  in  each  hand, 
and  at  the  stroke  of  twelve  calls  his  own  name  three  times, 
slowly  and  plainly,  looking  steadfastly  at  his  likeness  in  the 
mirror. 
"  *  What  happens  ? '  said  Joseph. 
"  '  Happens  ? '  I  replied.     '  That  is  all. 
"  '  But  the  point  ?'  he  cried. 

" (  No  one  reaches  it,'  was  my  answer.  '  I  foolishly  tried 
it,  but  after  the  first  word  my  hands  shook  ;  after  the  second 
the  undertaking  seemed  sinful.  I  set  the  lights  down,  and 
went  to  bed.' 

"'Ha!  ha!  ha  !'  Joseph  burst  out,  and  held  his  sides 
for  laughing.  '  And  is  that  all?  And  one  ought  not  to  do 
that  ?     Childishness,  Franz — fooler)'.' 

"  '  By  no  means,'  I  answered.  '  Only  imagine — midnight, 
solitude,  one's  reflection  opposite,  pallid  in  the  candle-light, 
calling  one's  own  name  three  times — see,  Joseph,  all  con- 
spires as  much  as  possible  to  make  it  weird.' 

( '  Talk  ! '  said  he.  '  And  if  weird,  is  it  therefore  impos- 
sible ?  I  bet  you  that  I  will  succeed  in  that  trick  without 
shrinking.  I  will  do  it  to-morrow  night  in  Gertrude  Chapel, 
where  I  shall  certainly  be  solitary  enough.' 

''We  exhausted  ourselves  in  prayers  and  warnings,  but  he 
was  resolved.  Next  day  Rudolph  went  with  me  to  him,  but 
all  in  vain. 

"'Joseph,1  I  said,  at  last,  'you  once  hinted  to  me 
that  you  had  won  a  young  heart  that  lived  in  your  love,  in 
your  existence.     Will  you  forget  that  ?' 

"Finally,  I  begged  him  to  at  least  give  up  Gertrude 
Chapel ;  in  his  own  room  he  might  do  as  he  chose.  It  was 
in  vain  ;  and  that  was  remarkable,  for  he  was  not  usually 
wayward,  but  very  obliging.  It  might  have  been  a  false 
point  of  honor  that  made  him  so  headstrong.  He  had  en- 
gaged to  do  it ;  if  he  gave  it  up  he  might  some  time  be  ban- 
tered about  it. 

"  '  To-night,  in  Gertrude  Chapel,'  said  he,  '  I  must  show 
you  that  your  talk  is  folly.  But  I  advise  you  to  make  no 
jokes  tD  terrify  me  ;  for,  on  my  honor,  if  I  see  or  hear  any- 
thing unusual,  I  will  shoot  blindly,  and  you  know  my  pistols 
are  loaded  with  more  than  powder,  and  hit  the  mark.' 
"  But  Otto,  who  had  also  come,  silent  till  now,  said  : 
"  '  Be  at  ease,  my  friend.  I  have  a  card  party  to-night  ; 
we  will  remain  together  till  you  come.' 

"  '  That  pleases  me,'  he  answered,  laughing  ;  '  at  half-past 
twelve  I  will  be  with  you.  Keep  a  glass  of  grog  ready,  for 
I  shall  be  frozen.' 

"Otto  and  Joseph  had  both  been  rivals  for  the  hand  of 
Joseph's  beautiful  cousin  ;  but  Joseph  had  been  the  success- 
iul  suitor,  although  this  had  apparently  not  given  rise  to  any 
coldness  between  the  two.  We  separated.  Wherever  we 
mat  during  the  day,  at  lectures  or  at  meals,  nothing  was 
said  about  the  undertaking.  At  night  we  sat  with  Otto,  as 
screed  upon,  and  played  ombre.  At  half-past  eleven  we 
si  up,  and  went  to   Gertrude  Chapel,  not  disposed  to 


leave  our  friend  alone  in  the  wild  adventure.  Gertrude 
Chapel  is  an  old  weather-beaten  and  forsaken  building,  in 
the  extreme  angle  of  the  Bastion  St.  Michael.  Long  use- 
less, it  finally  served  as  a  magazine  for  all  sorts  of  artillery  ; 
and  since  the  fortress  decayed,  it  stands  empty  and  ruined  ; 
the  doors  yield  at  a  touch,  the  windows  have  lost  most  of 
their  glass.  Even  by  day  the  place  is  almost  entirely  for- 
saken. In  course  of  time  the  breast-work  of  the  bastion 
had  fallen,  and  filled  the  small  space  which,  earlier,  sepa- 
rated it  from  the  chapel,  so  it  happened  that  from  that  side 
one  could  easily  look  into  the  windows.  We  sheltered  our- 
selves in  a  tolerably  well-preserved  port-hole,  and  noiselessly 
waited.  It  was  fearful  weather  ;  a  sou'wester  came  across 
the  town,  caroused  in  the  trees  and  bushes,  and  drove  snow 
and  rain  in  our  faces.  It  howled  through  the  empty  win- 
dows of  the  chapel,  and  rattled  the  doors.  Nothing  could 
seem  more  melancholy  and  haunted.  It  had  just  struck  a 
quarter  to  twelve.  The  wind  brought  the  sound  distinctly, 
when  steps  came  up  to  the  wall,  and  approached  us.  It  was 
so  dark  that  we  were  unable  to  perceive  any  one.  Then  we 
heard  the  doors  pushed  open,  and  a  step  on  the  stone  floor 
of  the  chapel.  The  next  moment  the  windows  were  bright. 
We  left  our  place,  and  went  to  the  wall.  Joseph  went  about 
investigating  the  place,  locked  the  doors,  and  finally  set  the 
lantern  down  to  fasten  a  little  window  on  the  wall. 

"  '  That's  right,'  said  he,  '  and  if  the  wind  does  not  bring 
the  roof  down  on  my  head,  all  will  go  finely.' 

"  After  looking  at  the  insecure  roof,  he  lighted  a  second 
lantern,  took  pistols  from  his  pocket,  examined  (hem,  and 
put  them  in  the  breast  of  his  coat.  Some  blind  panes  yet  in 
our  window  barely  allowed  us  to  see,  while  they  completely 
hid  us  from  him.  Diagonally  opposite  us,  a  little  to  the  left, 
he  had  fastened  the  glass,  but  hitherto  his  face  had  been 
turned  toward  the  interior  of  the  chapel,  so  we  could  see 
him  plainly  He  was,  as  ever,  calm  and  cheerful,  perhaps  a 
little  scornful,  and  what  he  had  to  do  he  did  quietly.  The 
first  stroke  of  the  midnight  hour  came  to  us,  again  so  un- 
comfortably sharp  and  clear  that  we " 

"Hark!"  cried  one,  interrupting  the  story-teller,  starting 
from  his  chair  and  extending  his  hand  toward  the  window, 
"  do  you  hear?" 
They  heard,  indeed,  a  distant  clock  striking  hollow  and  low. 
"  Yes,"  said  another,  "  it  strikes  twelve.     A  singular  coin- 
cidence.    You  are  pale,  Rudolph." 

"  Let  me  alone,"  he  answered  with  knitted  brow.  "  Go  on, 
Franz." 

"  With  the  first  stroke,"  Franz  continued,  "Joseph  raised 
the  lantern  toward  the  glass  and  began  to  call  his  own  name, 
slowly,  clearly,  and  firmly.  It  sounded  strange  in  the  vaulted 
space.     And  when  he  was  ready  he  began  anew:  'Joseph  — 

Emil  —  Gustave '  then  he  stopped,  bent  toward  the  glass 

as  if  to  look  closer  at  something,  turned  suddenly  around, 
deathly  pale,  and  with  widely  staring  eyes.  He  dropped  the 
lantern,  tore  a  pistol  from  his  coat,  raised  it  toward  a  cor- 
ner, and  fell — fell  before  he  could  fire,  fell  as  if  a  ball  had 
entered  his  heart.  He  did  not  sink  ;  he  dashed  down.  I 
never  saw  anything  like  it." 

"  But  what  was  it  ?"  some  one  asked,  breathlessly. 
"Who  knows?"  was  the  answer.  "Nothing  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  empty  space,  nothing  to  be  heard.  There  was 
a  lull  in  the  storm,  and  dead  silence — not  a  branch  moved. 
We  plunged  in,  took  up  the  lantern,  still  burning,  lighted  the 
other,  took  the  poor  fellow  and  leaned  him  against  the  wall. 
Otto,  the  medical  student,  tore  off  cravat,  coat,  and  vest.  He 
was  motionless,  insensible,  without  sign  of  life.  Rudolph 
and  I  searched  everywhere  with  the  utmost  thoroughness. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  in  the  glass  but  the  opposite 
wall.  It  was  impossible  that  he  could  have  seen  us  at  our 
eavesdropping  post.  We  tried  it.  I  went  out  and  placed 
myself  where  we  stood.  Rudolph  attentively  watched  the 
glass,  but  saw  nothing.  I  went  to  the  next  window,  where 
Otto  stood,  and  to  other  places.  He  saw  nothing.  We 
could  only  bring  the  unconscious  man  to  town,  and  hasten 
for  a  doctor.  He  came  to  life,  but  in  the  wildest  delirium, 
uttering  never  a  wjrd  about  what  happened.  Then  he  had 
brain-fever  Ai  d  when  he  recovered  his  bodily  health,  he 
was  crazy.  At  nrst  he  was  only  deeply  melancholy,  but 
knew  no  one,  and  nothing  of  what  passed.  Then  he  went 
raving  mad.  His  parents  sent  him  to  an  asylum,  where  he 
now  is." 

After  a  long  pause  one  said  :  "That  is  terrible  !  "     And 
another  asked  :  "  Was  there  never  any  trace  found  ?" 
Franz  sadly  shook  his  head. 

"Franz  is  wrong  there,"  said  Rudolph.  "There  is  one 
clue,  only  he  will  not  consider  it.  But  for  me,  it  is  not  merely 
a  trace  ;  it  is  absolute  certainty.  Otto  had  a  hand  in  that 
gane.  How?  I  don't  know.  We  never  asked  him;  he 
never  hinted.  But  it  is  so.  He  stood  not  with  with  us,  but 
at  another  window  of  the  chapel,  almost  at  Joseph's  back. 
We  were  closer  friends  with  the  poor  fellow  than  he  was  ; 
yet  our  sorrow  was  not  to  be  compared  with  his  unspeakable 
despair.  He  was  inconsolable.  You  know  that  he  is  phleg- 
matic and  quiet,  and  never  allows'  himself  to  be  excited. 
His  despair  almost  brought  him  to  commit  suicide.  He 
would  not  leave  Joseph ;  he  accompanied  him  to  his  parents, 
and  to  the  asylum.  He  finished  his  examination  quickly  as 
possible,  gave  up  brilliant  prospects  in  Freiburg,  visited  his 
crazed  friend  daily,  and  was  a  son  to  the  poor  parents.  To 
this  day,  if  the  conversation  turns  on  that  unfortunate  affair 
he  is  completely  shaken.  If  he  be  guilty,  he  has  repented 
and  atoned  as  far  as  possible.     If  he  be  not  guilty,  God  for- 


give me. 

The  hearers  were  moved.  The  earnestness,  the  emotion 
of  their  lively,  frivolous  companion  made  the  deepest  im- 
pression on  all.  At  last  Franz  rose,  filled  the  glasses  again, 
and  pushed  the  cigar-case  in  the  centre  of  the  table.   M  Help 


yourselves,"  said  he,  "  and  now  take  your  glasses  in  hand, 
and  let  us  drink  a  siient  toast  to  our  unlucky  Joseph.     May 

the  Lord  soon  give  him  peace Why,  what  is  that  ?  " 

He  suddenly  interrupted  himself,  for  at  that  moment  the 
house-door  below  slammed  so  that  the  windows  trembled 
and  the  glasses  rung. 

"  I  never  heard  that  before,"  he  remarked  ;  "  'tis  after 
midnight,  too." 

"Hark!"  cried  one,  with  uplifted  finger,  "  somebody  is 
coming." 

As  they  listened  they  heard  a  heavy  tramp  upon  the  stairs  ; 
now  they  came  up  the  second  flight. 

"It  is  some  one  coming  to  your  quarters,"  said  Rudolph. 
"  Who  can  it  be  ?  "  asked  another. 

The  late  guest  came  up,  stamped  and  shook  his  cloak  as 
if  to  get  rid  of  the  snow,  felt  around  on  the  door  after  the 
knob,  and  knocked.  At  Franz's  "  come  in,"  a  man  in  a  cloak 
entered,  saying : 

"  Good  evening,  gentlemen." 
"  Otto  !"  cried  Franz,  and  started  back  amazed. 
"  Otto  ! "  Rudolph  cried,  springing  up,  and  the  others  fol- 
lowed, no  less  surprised. 

"  Yes,  it  is  I,"  said  the  new-comer,  who,  cloak  on  his  shoul- 
ders and  traveling  cap  on  his  head,  yet  stood  near  the  door. 
"  Is  it  so  wholly  incredible  that  you  are  afraid  of  me  ?  I  know 
it  is  your  birthday,  Franz.  Shake  hands,  old  boy,"  and  he 
extended  his  hand. 

Franz  had  collected  himself.  He  took  his  friend's  right 
hand  in  both  of  his,  and  drew  him  further  into  the  room. 
"  Forgive  us,  dear  fellow,"  said  he,  heartily.  "  We  were 
conversing  earnestly  of  you  when  ^'ou  entered.  How  could 
we  expect  you  at  this  hour?" 

Otto  turned  to  the  others.  "  Good  evening  again,  gen- 
tlemen," said  he,  "  and  you,  my  old  friend  Rudolph — God 
bless  you,  old  boy." 

Rudolph  took  his  hand,  but  drew  his  own  back. 
"  Zounds  !"  he  cried,  "how  cold  your  hand  is  !" 

"  I  felt  that,  too,"  said  Franz.  "  And  you  look  altogether 
exhausted,"  he  went  on,  glancing  at  his  friend's  set,  cadaver- 
ous face  ;  "  it  makes  me  uneasy.  Take  off  your  hat  and 
cloak,  and  have  some  refreshments.  Quick,  a  glass  of  wine  ! 
A  journey  on  such  a  night  is  no  joke." 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  the  new  arrival  replied,  but  his  mien 
was  unchanged.  "  I  am  wearied.  I  would  rest  myself.  Is 
that  your  bed-room  ?"  pointing  to  a  door  at  the  back  of  the 
room,  the  upper  half  of  glass,  veiled  by  a  thin  curtain. 

"  But  first  unwrap,  and  then  a  glass  of  wine,"  begged 
Franz. 

"  Not  now  ;  by-and-by.  But  before  I  go  in,  one  word," 
said  he,  with  the  same  set  face  and  hollow  voice.     "  I  can 

imagine  you  were  talking  of  Joseph.     He  is  dead " 

"  Dead  !  they  cried,  interrupting  him. 
"  Yes,  dead  —  a  fortnight  in  his  grave." 
"  Thank  God  ! "  said  Franz. 

"  Yes,  thank  God  !  "  repeated  Otto  like  an  echo,  in  his 
hollow  voice.  "He  is  dead.  His  cousin  died  three  days 
later — the  one  he  once  loved,  you  know.  She  was  very  ill, 
and  had  at  last  resolved  to  give  me  her  hand.  But  it  did 
not  come  to  that.  I  came  hither  to-night  to  give  you  an 
explanation  of  the  terrible  occurrence  of  a  year  ago,  and  see 
you  once  more  before  I  leave  this  land  forever.  I  was  the 
cause  of  Joseph's  death.  We  were  in  love  with  the  same 
maiden,  his  cousin.  She  favored  him,  and  disregarded  my 
suit.  I  was  jealous  — madly  jealous  of  him.  That  night  I 
was  angry  with  his  boasts  of  bravery,  and  determined  to 
punish  him  for  his  foolish  temerity.  As  he  uttered  his  name 
for  the  first  time,  I,  who  .was  at  the  window  just  behind, 
shimmered  a  small  reflector  so  that  its  gleams  passed  swiftly 
over  his  mirror.  Alas,  I  did  not  anticipate  the  terrible  re- 
sult. I  merely  intended  to  effectually  terrify  him  ;  but  the 
sequel  proved  only  too  fatal.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say," 
he  went  on,  in  a  monotonous  voice  ;  "  I  will  seek  another 
home.  I  want  to  find  quiet.  I  am  tired.  I  am  only  journey- 
ing through  here.     In  an  hour  I  must  go  on." 

He  ceased  speaking,  and  Franz,  repressing  his  emotion, 
exclaimed: 

"Joseph  would  have  forgiven  you.  Poor  fellow,  you  have 
done  all  in  your  power  to  expiate  your  unfortunate  deed. 
Come,  rest  yourself  on  this  bed,  you  will  be  better  in  the 
morning." 

Otto  followed  him  into  the  room,  and  lay  down.  Franz 
leaving  him,  returned  to  his  companions. 

The  company  were  horror-stricken  at  the  story.  There 
was  something,  too,  in  his  tone,  his  conduct,  his  mien,  not 
only  depressed,  but  uncanny. 

"  What  does  it  all  mean  ?"  some  one  asked,  softly. 
Rudolph  shook  his  head  ;  since  the  bad  news  he  was  si- 
lent.     "  I  know  well,"  he   murmured.      "  What  did   I   telj 
you  r  " 


He  is  so  depressed  it  frightens  me,"  whispered  Franz. 
"  God  grant  that  he  gain  the  rest  for  which  he  hopes,  else 
we  shall  soon  have  him  also  to  commiserate." 

A  sound  was  heard.  They  stared  at  one  another.  It 
came  from  the  bedroom.  It  was  the  refrain  of  the  old  song, 
"  Und  nun,  ihr  Briider"  : 

"A  last  glass,  comrades,  for  time  doth  fly; 
Here's  to  our  parting,  lads — good-bye." 

"It  is  Otto  !"  said  Rudolph,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  "the 
musical  Otto  ! — never  without  music.  Hitherto  I  doubted  ; 
now  I  feel  the  ground  under  my  feet." 

"  Good-bye  !  Good-bye  !  "  sounded,  dying  away. 

"  That  is  a  doleful  measure,"  said  one  of  the  others. 

"  Does  he  often  sing  ?  " 

"  Always,  wherever  he  goes  ;  by  sick  or  well  people  ; 
when  he  awakes,  when  he  goes  to  sleep,  a  melody  must  be 
hummed,"  replied  Franz. 
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HOLIDAY 


BOOKS ! 


A  complete  assortment  of  GIFT  BOOHS, 
ALBUMS,  INKSTANDS,  etc.,  for  Ladies,  Gentle- 
men, and  Children. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM  &  CO. 

Wholesale  Booksellers  and   Stationers, 

204  can:ome  street,  near  pine. 


VANDERSLIGE  &  GO. 


We  invite  intending  purchasers  to  inspect  our  large  se- 
lection of  attractive  novelties  in 

GOLD  JEWELRY, 

AMERICAN  WATCHES, 

DIAMONDS,  PEARLS,  and  other 
PRECIOUS  STONES, 
SILVERWARE, 
FANS,  ETC. 

Our  stock  is  entirely  new ,  unsurpassed  in  taste,  style, 
or  finish,  and  our  prices  will  be  found,  by  comparison,  much 
lower  than  similar  goods  have  ever  before  been  offered  in 
this  city.  A  large  variety  of  unique  designs  in  Silver  Jew- 
elry.   Goods  sent,  on  approval,  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 


W.  K.  VANDERSLIGE  &  GO, 

MANUFACTURING  JEWELERS  AND  SILVERSMITHS, 

136  SUTTER   STREET. 


ESTABLISHED    1858. 


NOVELTIES. 


Having  made  extensive  preparations  tor  the  HOLI- 
DAY TRADE,  we  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
our  rare  and  beautiful  assortment  of  NOVELTIES,  re- 
cently added  to  our  NEW  AND  ELEGANT  stock  of 
FINE  JEWELRY,  DIAMONDS,  PRECIOUS  STONES, 
WATCHES,  SILVERWARE,  CARRIAGE  and  MANTEL 
CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES,  etc.,  and  offer  an  assort- 
ment to  select  from  that  can  not  be  equaled. 

We  justly  claim  to  be  the  ONLY  ESTABLISHMEN1 
in  the  CITY  where  the  PUBLIC  can  find  an  ENTIRE 

NEW  STOCK  of  the  latest  STYLES  andDESIGNS. 
It  will  prove  a  great  advantage  to  know  our  prices. 
No  trouble  to  show  goods. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Fine  Jewelry, 

118   SUTTER  STREET. 

(Of  the  Late  Arm  of  BRAYERHAX  &  LEVY.) 


Automatic 

Because  it  is  the  BEST,  and  therefore  the  CHEAPEST ; 

Because  perfect  satisfaction  is  guaranteed,  or,  after  an  own- 
ership of  six  months,  and  not  over  two  years,  a  new  machine  of 
any  other  make  will  be  furnished  in  exchange,  without  extra 
charge ; 

Because  it  is  sold  at  ONE  PRICE  to  all,  and  because  NO 
OTHER  Sewing  Machiue  is  sold  with  the  same  guaranty  as 
above. 

WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  S.  M.  CO., 

134  Post  Street,  SAW  FRANCISCO. 


HOLIDAY  BOOKS. 

M.  H.  FAY  &  CO.,  Booksellers  and  Importers,  116 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  have  received  direct  from 
Europe  and  the  East,  a  large  stock  of  FIXE  HOLIDAY 
BOOKS,  in  every  department  of  literature,  in  cloth 
and  fine  bindings,  among  which  are  many  not.  usually 
found  in  book  stores,  and  which  we  are  offering  at 
EXCEPIIOXALLY  LOW  PRICES. 

A  call  is  solicited,  as  we  are  always  pleased  to  show 
our  stock. 

M.  H.  FAY  &  GO. 


STORE  OPEN  EVENINGS. 


116  POST  ST 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


"  That  is  just  what  it  sounded  like,"  said  the  forrm 
speaker,  "  as  if  some  one  slowly,  softly  le^  their  eyelids  fal. 
It  is  curiously  still  in  there.     Ij  he  taking  a  nap  ?" 

"You  are  right,"  said  Franz,  "it  is  strangely  still. 

Franz  sprang  up.  "  Otto,  are  you  asleep  ? "  he  asked, 
loudly.  '  There  was  no  answer.  He  went  to  the  door, 
pushed  it  open,  and  looked  in. 

"  Where  are  you,  old  fellow  ?  "  said  he,  and  stepped  into 
the  small  room. 

The  next  moment  he  bounded  back  among  his  friends, 
deathly  pale,  and  cried  :  "  He  is  not  there — no  track  of  him. 
Is  he  here  ?"  And  his  eyes  flew  searchingly  around  the  circle 
of  acquaintances. 

They  sprang  up,  and  looked  at  each  other,  half  startled, 
half  perplexed.  The  room  was  large,  but  without  large 
furniture,  without  any  place  where  one  could  hide. 

"  Is  he  outside  the  door?"  asked  Franz,  breathlessly 

"  Impossible,"  said  one  ;  "  he  must  have  grazed  me  in  go- 
ing out  as  he  did  on  entering.  I  must  have  felt  him  if  I  did 
not  see  him.     We  have  no  space  to  spare." 

"You  are  all  mad,  or  drunk,"  said  Rudolph  as  he  rose. 
"  Would  you  have  us  believe  that  the  old  fellow  was  a  spirit  ? 
Franz  has  overlooked  him,  and  I  bet  he  lies  covered  to  his 
ears  in  bedclothes." 

"  Come  ! "  cried  Franz,  "  all  come,  and  see  that  I  do  not 
deceive  myself,  that  he  is  not  there,  that  ■  his  cloak  is  gone. 
But  some  one  must  stay  in  the  rocm  and  watch  the  door,  for 
this  must  be  cleared  up." 

One  was  placed  on  guard  at  the  door,  the  rest  followed 
into  the  bewitched  room.  There  they  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  little  chamber.  They  found  neither  their  friend  nor  any 
sign  of  his  presence.  The  cloak  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  no 
chair  was  displaced,  the  bed  was  untouched.  Only  the  light 
burned  on  the  corner  of  the  table. 

"  Do  you  see  now  ?  "  asked  Franz,  pale  and  excited.  "  Is 
he  here  ?  And  notice,  there  is  only  the  window  here,  thirty 
feet  above  the  ground,  and  a  smooth  wall,  and  the  door  which 
leads  into  my  room,  where  we  have  all  been.  Do  you  see 
him?     Do  you  find  him  ?     Can  you  explain  his  vanishing?" 

Their  doubts  were  silenced  ;  their  mien  was  grave.  They 
began  to  search..  The  bed  was  turned  down  ;  the  clothes- 
press  searched  ;  they  looked  under  the  bed  and  in  the 
wardrobe — wherever  there  was  any  space  to  hide.  They 
looked  out  of  the  window ;  it  was  fastened  tight.  They 
looked  at  each  other,  pale  and  perplexed. 

"  I  don't  understand  it,"  said  one,  and  shuddered. 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?  "  asked  another.  "  We  have  all 
seen  him,  all  spoken  with  him  ;  we  are  aw^ke  and  sober." 

"  Let  us  go  down  stairs,"  said  Rudolph.  "  Some  stay 
here,  the  rest  go;  for  it  must  be  explained." 

Franz  followed  his  friends,  dumb  and  stupefied.  They 
found  nothing  on  the,  stairs.  In  the  yard  was  a  level  sheet 
cf  snow,  for,  the  rain  having  ceased  for  some  hours,  it  had 
frozen  smooth.  No  tracks  showed  anywhere.  The  house- 
door  was  fast  locked,  and  even  bolted,  so  that  without  help 
no  one  could  go  out  or  in. 

Morning  made  the  affair  appear  more  complicated.  The 
proprietor  of  the  house  declared  the  thing  incomprehensible 
to  him.  He  himself  had  locked  the  front  door  at  ten  o'clock, 
and,  as  all  the  inmates  were  at  home,  bolted  it  also.  It  was 
impossible  for  any  one  to  enter  unless  he  opened  it  from 
within.  He  awoke  about  twelve,  heard  the  slamming  of  the 
door,  and  got  up  to  see  about  it.  Lock  and  bolt  were  in 
order,  so  he  thought  he  had  deceived  himself,  that  it  had 
been  some  other  door  in  the  house  or  neighborhood  that 
made  the  noise.  All  other  investigations  led  to  the  same 
result — there  was  no  trace  of  Otto.  But  about  twelve  o'clock 
a  thick  letter  came  from  the  father  of  the  unfortunate  Joseph. 
From  it  they  learned  that  Joseph  had  died  three  weeks  pre- 
vious, and  his  cousin  a  few  days  after.  The  letter  then  went 
on  : 

Otto  from  this  time  failed  daily.  At  last  he  fell  ill,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  twenty-third  of  November,  toward  one  o'clock,  he  died.  He 
had  from  the  first  expressed  a  boundless  longing  after  Franz  and  Ru- 
dolph, and  in  the  last  hours  before  his  death  this  longing  became 
deeper.  Toward  twelve  o'clock  he  convulsively  sprang  up  crying:  "I 
must  awav  !  I  must  away  !  "  Then  he  fell  back,  and  lay  like  one  dead 
till  toward  one  o'clock,  when  he  suddenly  softly  hummed  :  "  Und  nun, 
ihr  Briider,  sei's,  well's  muss,  das  letzte  Glas,  der  letzte  Kuss — ade  - 
ade — ade  !  "    And  with  the  last  "  ade  "  he  died. 

The  friends  looked  at  each  other  in  silence.  The  mystery 
of  lhat  November  night  was  explained. — For  ilte  Argonaut 
from  the  German. 

The  legend  concerning  the  color  of  Adam's  and  Eve:s 
skin,  and  the  causes  of  the  different  varieties  of  shade  and 
complexion  now  observable  among  men,  are  more  numerous 
than  the  varieties  themselves.  The  following,  which  takes 
it  for  granted  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  before 
the  Deluge,  were  black,  and  attributes  these  varieties  to  the 
sons  of  Noah,  is  new  to  us,  and  may,  perhaps,  amuse  some 
of  our  readers  :  "  Noah,"  say  the  black  Marabouts,  "  was 
entirely  black.  His  three  sons  were  also  quite  as  black  as 
their  father.  One  day,  when  Noah  knew  that  his  life  would 
soon  end,  he  showed  his  sons  a  pit,  partly  filled  with  water, 
which  he  said  had  the  wonderful  property  of  completely 
transforming  any  one  that  leaped  into  it.  For  a  moment 
they  all  hesitated,  but  Japhet  suddenly  rose  and  plunged  into 
it,  and  almost  as  suddenly  reappeared  from  the  magical 
water,  under  the  form  of  a  handsome  young  Caucasian. 
Shem,  seeing  this,  eagerly  followed  his  example,  but,  to  his 
astonishment,  the  water  had  disappeared,  and  only  a  few 
ripe  lemons  were  at  the  bottom.  With  the  juice  of  these  he 
rubbed  his  skin,  and  issued  from  the  pit,  not  black,  but  of 
an  Indian's  copper-color.  Ham  then  took  courage,  and  with 
one  bound  reached  the  bottom  of  ll.e  pit  on  his  hands  and 
feet.  Frantic  at  the  disappearance  of  the  water,  he  even 
put  his  lips  to  the  ground  to  suck  up  the  few  remaining 
drops  of  the  lemon-juice  ;  hence  it  happens  that  the  palms 
of  the  hands,  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the  lips  of  the  negro 
race  are  of  the  same  copper-color  as  the  skin  of  Shem." 

A  hotel  keeper  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  recently  learned  some1 
thing  in  this  wise  :  Two  countrymen  took  lodgings  at  his 
place,  and  fared  sumptuously,  drinking  three  bottles  of  wine 
daily.  The  last  day,  and  before  they  had  settled  their  bill,  a 
dispute  arose  about  the  speed  of  their  horses.  They  at  last 
settled  upon  a  race,  and  appointed  the  landlord  judge. 
The  landlord  gave  the  word— one,  two,  three,  and  go.    Away 

-    .vent,  and  have  neither  been  seen  or  heard  of  since. 


LE    BON    ESPRIT. 


The  Legend  of  a  Haunted  Castle  in  Illyria. 


A  brave,  good  spirit  was  Hinzelmann,  who  once  inhabited 
an  old  castle  of  the  Illyrian  country. 

They  say  it  is  a  terror  to  the  villagers  after  nightfall ;  and 
it  is  told  of  a  young  and  bold  peasant,  that  in  a  fit  of  drunk- 
enness he  made  a  boast  that  he  would  go  at  midnight,  and 
bring  away  a  stone  from  the  wall.  He  reached  the  chateau 
safely,  and  had  picked  up  his  trophy,  and  was  making  his 
way  back  to  the  village,  when  he  heard  the  paces  of  a  horse. 
He  had  but  just  time  to  conceal  himself  behind  a  clump  of 
brushwood,  when  a  mounted  knight,  clad  in  steel,  with  a 
lady  before  him  in  his  arms,  came  clattering  by  ;  but  scarce 
had  he  passed  the  bridge  below  the  peasant,  when  a  pc^ket 
fell  from  the  rider  into  the  stream.  When  the  horse's  steps 
had  died  away,  the  bold  peasant  sought  the  packet ;  but 
scarce  had  he  found  it,  and  mounted  the  bank  of  the  stream, 
when  he  heard  with  terror  the  returning  paces  of  the  mounted 
knight.  He  ran  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him  toward 
the  village.  The  horseman  gained  on  him — he  heard  him 
tramp  over  the  shaking  bridge,  and  presently  the  gro".nd 
trembled  behind  him — he  turned  a  moment,  and  saw  the 
armor  of  the  knight  shining  like  silver  in  the  light  or"  the 
moon.  The  poor  man  staggered  on  till  he  felt  the  hot  breath 
of  the  strange  charger,  and  fell  to  the  ground  half  dead  with 
fright. 

The  villagers  sought  him  next  morning,  and  fouT  d  him 
where  he  had  fallen.  His  looks  were  haggard,  and  his 
body  bruised.  The  packet  and  the  stone  from  the  ruin  were 
both  gone.  He  could  give  no  account  of  either,  except  what 
I  have  written  ;  but  they  say  that  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he 
was  a  wiser  and  better  man. 

Centuries  ago  Hinzelmann  was  the  guardian  spirit  of  the 
baron  who  inhabited  the  castle.  A  plate  was  always  set 
at  the  table  in  the  long  hall  for  the  invisible  guest  ;  and 
the  second  goblet  of  red  wine  was  always  in  honor  of  Le  Bon 
Esprit. 

But  the  baron,  upon  a  time,  grew  tired  of  the  mischievous 
pranks  of  Hinzelmann,  who  sometimes  upset  the  goblets 
of  his  guests,  and  would  sing,  in  the  fullest  company,  this 
bit  of  chanson  : 

Maitre,  ici  laisse-moi  venir, 

Et  du  bonheur  tu  vas  jouir; 

Mais  de  ceans,  si  Ton  me  chasse, 

Le  malheur  y  prendra  ma  place. 

So,  the  baron,  one  morning  at  light,  saddled  a  favorite 
horse  and  went  out  from  his  castle  unattended,  hoping  to 
reach,  unknown  to  Hinzelmann,  his  estate  in  Bohemia.  As 
he  rode  down  the  mountain,  he  noticed  a  white  plume  float- 
ing in  the  air  behind  him.  He  finished  his  day's  ride  safely, 
and  stopped  at  night  at  a  solitary  house  by  the  way. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  baron  rose  to  go,  he  missed  his 
heavy  gold  chain  lhat  he  had  worn  upon  his  neck.  The 
host  was  grieved,  and  called  up  his  household  to  question 
them  ;  none  knew  anything  of  it.  When  the  servitors  had 
withdrawn,  the  baron  heard  the  voice  of  Hinzelmann,  telling 
him  to  look  for  his  chain  under  his  pillow.  The  baron  was 
enraged  that  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  his  invisible  attend- 
ant. Hinzelmann  laughed,  vnot  a  Satyr's  laugh,  nor  yet  lhat 
of  a  Bacchante,  but  a  Gothic  man's  laugh,)  and  told  the 
baron  it  was  needless  to  try  to  escape  him,  that  he  had 
floated  behind  him  in  the  shape,of  a  white  plume,  and  could 
follow  wherever  he  went.  The  baron,  like  a  good  philoso- 
pher, went  back  to  his  castle. 

Honors  were  duly  drank,  month  after  month,  to  the  Good 
Spirit,  and  he  served  the  baron  many  a  good  office.  He 
teased  his  troublesome  guests,  spilled  their  wine,  pinched 
their  plbows,  and  was  invaluable  for  keeping  off  such  visitors 
as  annoyed  the  baron.  A  priest  of  the  neighborhood  offered 
to  exorcise>  the  Spirit,  and  the  master  of  the  castle  suffered 
him  to  try  his  ccTtjurations.  Hinzelmann  forgave  the  baron, 
but  ducked  the  priest  in  the  ditch.  A  knight  proposed  to 
drive  away  tne  spirit  with  sword,  or  slay  him.  He  shut  the 
great  hail  of  the  castle,  even  to  the  latch-hole,  and  hewed  the 
air  in  every  corner.  Hinzelmann  laughed  when  he  had  ex- 
hausted himself,  and  told  the  knight  he  would  meet  him  at 
Magdebourg.  The  knight  went  away  trembling,  and  a 
month  after  was  slain  at  the  siege  of  Magdebourg  ;  and  they 
say  that  a  white  plume  floated  over  him,  as  the  sword  fell 
upon  his  head. 

Hinzelmann  was  angry  with  the  baron  for  this  breach  of 
confidence  ;  that  night  he  chanted  in  the  hall  this  bit  of  the 
old  chanson  : 

Si  Ton  me  chasse, 
Le  malheur  y  prendra  ma  place. 

The  next  day  it  was  found  that  a  packet  in  which  were 
the  family  jewels  was  gone.  The  baron's  vassals  dropped 
off  one  by  one,  and  the  cattle  died  After  that  nothing  was 
known  of  Hinzelmann  at  the  chateau;  nothing  had  been 
known  for  a  month,  when  one  night  a  loud  scream  was  heard 
from  the  apartment  occupied  by  the  two  daughters  of  the 
baron.  They  ran  with  torches  to  the  chamber,  and  found 
that  Anna,  which  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  sisters,  had 
fallen  from  the  window  into  the  moat.  They  could  see  her 
struggling  in  the  water.  Hut  before  they  could  unbar  the 
castle-gates  to  go  to  her  rescue,  a  man-at-arms  upon  the  wall 
reported  that  a  knight  in  full  armor  had  snatched  her  from 
the  fosse,  and  put  her  upon  his  horse,  and  rode  away  into 
the  forest.  For  weeks  after  the  baron's  vassals  scoured  the 
country  They  saw  a  strange  hoof-mark  upon  the  turf,  but 
never  caught  sight  of  the  stranger  knight 

The  baron  was  maddened  with  sorrow  and  rage.  It  had 
long  been  his  custom  to  make  a  feast  on  his  birth-night,  and 
when  the  night  came,  and  he  was  preparing  himself  in  the 
chamber,  at  the  first  coming  on  of  darkness  it  happened 
that  he  saw  a  white  figure,  and  heard  a  rustling  in  the  cor- 
ner of  his  apartment.  The  baron  was  a  bold  man,  but 
trembled  at  sight  of  the  apparition  ;  and  trembled  more  and 
more  when  he  heard  the  words,  slowly  pronounced,  as  it 
seemed  in  a  familiar  tone  :  "  Let  the  second  goblet  to-night 
be  drained  in  honor  of  Hinzelmann."  And  what  was  the 
horror  of  the  old  baron,  when  fixing  his  eyes  intently  on  the 
spectre,  he  seemed  to  recognize  the  face  of  his  own  lost 
Anna  !  A  moment  more,  and  with  a  gentle  sigh — such  a 
sigh  a.s  the  fir-trees  make  now  about  the  ruin— the  figure  had 
vanished. 


The  old  knight  went  down  pale  to  his  feast ;  and  the 
guests  noticed  that  his  hand  shook  at  the  lifting  of  the  first 
goblet.  At  the  second  he  tried  to  rise,  but  trembled  in  his 
place.  A  young  guest  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  who  had 
been  a  favored  suitor  of  the  lost  Anna,  proposed  defiance  to 
the  knight  who  had  stolen  the  baron's  daughter.  There  was 
a  clatter  on  the  stair,  and  the  hall  door  burst  open,  and  the 
stranger  knight,  in  glittering  armor,  strode  straight  up  to  the 
daring  guest,  threw  down  his  gauntlet,  and  whispered  in 
his  ear  a  place  of  meeting.  The  baron  could  give  no  order 
for  his  terror.  The  stranger  went  to  the  old  place  of  Hin- 
zelmann, and,  filling  a  goblet  with  red  wine,  drained  it  in 
honor  of  the  Good  Spirit,  then  strode  haughtily  from  the 
hall.  The  men-at-arms  stood  back,  and  the  porter  had  seen 
nothing,  he  said,  but  a  white  plume  floating  over  the  wicket. 
The  young  guest  was  brave,  and  went  to  meet  the  stranger 
knight,  but  came  not  again  to  the  castle. 

The  baron  grew  silent  and  moody,  and  by  his  next  birth- 
night  the  hairs  had  whitened  on  his  forehead.  He  was  in 
his  chamber,  the  evening  of  the  feast,  when  he  was  startled 
by  a  rustling  in  the  corner,  and  the  spectre  of  the  year  be- 
fore met  his  eyes  as  he  turned.  The  same  slow,  sepulchral 
tones  issued  from  the  shadowy  figure,  conjuring  him  to 
pledge,  in  the  second  goblet,  the  Good  Spirit,  Hinzelmann. 
This  time  there  was  entreaty  in  the  voice,  that  made  the  old 
man  forget  his  terror  ;  and  mindful  only  of  his  lost  daughter, 
he  sprang  forward  to  clasp  her.  A  breath  of  cold  air,  a 
gentle  sigh,  and  the  vision  fied  from  his  touch. 

At  the  hour  of  the  opening  of  the  feast,  the  Seneschal  an- 
nounced that  a  stranger  knight,  with  a  lady  veiled  in  white, 
asked  admission  to  the  hospitalities  of  the  chateau.  The 
baron  placed  them  one  on  his  right,  the  other  on  his  left. 
There  was  a  fearful  whisper  among  the  guests  that  the  knight 
was  like  the  haughty  challenger  of  the  year  before  ;  and  the 
host  trembled,  for  he  thought  the  voice  of  the  veiled  lady 
was  like  the  voice  in  his  chamber. 

At  the  filling  of  the  first  goblet,  the  knight  put  up  his  visor, 
and  the  lady  drew  aside  her  veil.  The  company  started  to 
their  feet  in  horror,  for  within  the  helmet  of  the  stranger  was 
a  skull,  and  under  the  veil  of  the  lady  were  the  death- 
white  features  of  the  lost  daughter  of  the  baron.  He  took 
her  hand  but  it  was  like  ice,  and  he  heard  the  slow  voice  of 
the  chamber  in  his  ear  :  "  Remember  ! " 

He  filled  the  second  goblet,  and  pledged  Le  Bon  Esprit. 

The  skull  turned  to  dust  and  the  armor  fell  clanging  to  the 
floor  ;  the  death-face  of  the  virgin  bloomed  with  life,  and 
she  threw  her  arms — warm  now — round  the  neck  of  her  old 
father  ;  and  the  door  burst  open,  and  in  strode  the  valiant 
young  knight,  who  had  fought  the  strange  challenger,  and 
he  clasped  his  Anna  once  more  ;  and  the  laugh  of  Hinzel- 
mann was  heard,  and  his  voice  chanting  the  old  song  : 

Maitre,  ici  laisse-moi  venir. 
Et  du  bonheur  tu  vas  jouir. 

It  was  a  gay  night  at  the  castle  ;  the  baron's  youth  came 
back,  and  flagon  after  flagon  of  the  best  red  wine  was  drained, 
and  it  was  morning  when  the  feast  was  ended. 

The  baron  lived  to  a  good  old  age  ;  the  young  knight  and 
the  daughter  were  united,  and  by  and  by  a  new  baron  was 
born,  and  the  old  baron  died.  Hinzelmann  was  held  still  in 
honor,  and  for  three  generations  kept  his  place  at  the  hall 
board. 

Then  there  came  a  vicious  and  wrong-headed  baron,  who 
hated  Hinzelmann  because  he  was  honest,  and  chid  him  for 
his  wickedness.  Hinzelmann  chanted  louder  and  louder  the 
last  couplet  of  the  old  chanson,  but  the  knight  heeded  it  not. 
His  vassals  dropped  away  one  by  one,  his  deer  died  in  the 
valleys.  Finally  the  old  turrets  began  to  crumble  and  fall. 
The  servitors  were  frightened  away  from  the  ruined  walls  by 
spectres.  Some  said  they  saw  a  tall  horseman  in  armor, 
with  a  virgin  in  white  ;  others  said  they  saw  a  white  plume 
floating  over  the  ruins.  One  night  they  heard  a  voice  chant- 
ing : 

Mais  de  ceans,  si  Ion  me  chasse, 
Le  malheur  y  prendra  ma  place. 

In  the  morning  the  drunken  baron  was  found  drowned  in 
his  castle  moat.  The  misfortunes  that  Hinzelmann  threat- 
ened had  come. — Donald  G.  Mitchell  in  "Fresh  Gleanings.9 


After  all,  is  the  world  so  very  absurd  in  its  love  of  pretty 
women?  Is  woman  so  very  ridiculous  in  her  chase  after 
beauty  ?  A  pretty  woman  is  doing  a  woman's  work  in  the 
world,  but  not  making  speeches,  nor  making  puddings,  but 
making  life  sunnier  and  more  beautiful.  Man  has  foresworn 
the  pursuit  of  beauty  altogether.  Does  he  seek  it  for  him- 
self, he  is  guessed  to  be  frivolous,  he  is  guessed  to  be  poetic, 
there  are  whispers  that  his  morals  are  no  better  than  they 
should  be.  In  society  resolute  to  be  ugly  there  is  no  post 
for  an  Adonis  but  that  of  a  model  or  guardsman.  But  wo- 
man does  for  mankind  what  man  has  ceased  to  do.  Her 
aim  from  childhood  is  to  be  beautiful.  Even  as  a  school- 
girl she  notes  the  progress  of  her  charms,  the  deepening 
color  of  her  hair,  the  growing  symmetry  of  her  arm,  the 
ripening  contour  of  her  cheek.  We  watch,  with  silent  inter- 
est, the  mysterious  reveries  of  the  maiden  ;  she  is  dreaming 
of  a  coming  beauty,  and  panting  for  the  glories  of  eighteen. 
Insensibly  she  becomes  an  artist,  her  room  is  a  studio,  her 
glass  an  academy.  The  joy  of  her  toilet  is  the  joy  of  Ra- 
phael over  his  canvas,  of  Michael  Angelo  over  his  marble. 
She  is  creating  beauty  in  the  silence  and  loneliness  of  her 
chamber  ;  she  grows  like  any  art  creation,  the  result  of  pa- 
tience, of  hopes,  of  a  thousand  delicate  touchings  and  re- 
touchings. Woman  is  never  perfect,  never  complete.  A 
restless  night  undoes  the  beauty  of  the  day  ;  sunshine  blurs 
the  evanescent  coloring  of  her  cheek  ;  frost  nips  the  tender 
outlines  of  her  face  into  sudden  harshness.  Care  plows  its 
lines  across  her  brow ;  motherhood  destroys  the  elastic 
lightness  of*  her  form  ;  the  bloom  of  her  cheek,  the  flash  of 
her  eye,  fade  and  vanish  as  the  years  go  by.  But  woman  is 
still  true  to  her  ideal ;  she  won't  know  when  she  is  beaten, 
and  she  manages  to  steal  fresh  victories  even  in  her  defeat. 
She  invents  new  conceptions  of  womanly  grace  ;  she  rallies 
at  forty,  and  fronts  us  with  the  beauty  of  womanhood  ;  she 
makes  a  last  stand  at  sixty,  with  the  beauty  of  age.  She 
falls  like  Caesar,  wrapping  her  mantle  around  her — "  buried  in 
woolen!  'twould  a  saint  provoke!"  Death  listens  pitifully 
to  the  longings  of  a  lifetime,  and  the  wrinkled  face  smiles 
with  something  of  the  prettiness  of  eighteen 
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By  EDWARD  THORNTON. 


HERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Le  Blanc 
family  was  a  famous  family.  Indeed,  I 
haveseen  the  statement  too  often  in  print 
to  doubt  it,  even  if  I  had  not  been  made 
personally  aware  of  the  fact.  It  was  not 
only  a  famous,  but  also  a  remarkable,  an 
unexampled, and  a  charmingfamily,each 
of  its  characteristics  being  emphasized 
with  an  initial  capitalandan  exclamation 
point  climax.  But  to  repeat  that  the  Le 
Blanc  family  was  a  remarkable  family  is 
only  a  waste  of  words, for  its  remarkable- 
ness  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  well  as  of  the  principal  Eastern 
and  European  cities,  so  to  say,  which  my  readers  know  as 
well  as  I  do.  It  was  only  something  like  ten  years  ago  that 
the  Le  Blanc  family  appeared  at  the  California  Theatre, 
where  everybody  saw  them,  and  afterward  at  the  Bella 
Union  Theatre,  where,  also,  some  of  my  readers  may  have 
seen  them.  It  is  an  old  play-bill  of  the  latter  place  which 
at  this  moment  reminds  me  of  them  : 


THE  LE  BLANC   FAMILY, 

1THE  WONDER  OF  THE   WORLD! 

—  CONSISTS    OF  — 

:  MONSIEUR  LE  BLANC, 

•    The  Daring  Athlete,  and  prohably  the   Strongest  Man  m 
;  the  World; 

MADAME  LE  BLANC. 

I  The  Charming  Acrobat   and    Dashing  Trapezist ; 

'  MISS  LU  LE  BLANC, 

]    The    Surprising    Contortionist    and     Marvelous  '  Mid-Air 
Performer; 

;  MASTER  LE  BLANC, 

.    The   Juvenile   Clown   and  Tumbler,  whose  natural  humor 
nightly  convulses  crowded  houses  ;  and 

;  'BABY  LE  BLANC, 

.    The  Infant  Phenomenon,  whose  Graceful  Gymnastics  have 
charmed  the  cultured  thousands. 


Certainly,  with  such  a  record,  no  one  will  deny  that  the 
Le  Blanc  family  was  a  remarkable  family.  Le  Blanc  and 
his  family  went  to  the  California  Theatre  as  one  of  the 
specialty  attractions  of  a  Christmas  spectacular  play,  and 
left  that  theatre  when  the  glories  of  the  play  no  longer  filled 
the  house.  But,  for  various  reasons,  Monsieur  Le  Blanc  had 
decided  to  make  San  Francisco  his  home,  and  so  accepted 
engagements  at  smaller  places  of  amusement,  and  in  De- 
cember, 1S7-,  with  his  family,  was  engaged  at  the  Bella 
Union,  and  house-keeping  in  a  not  very  small  cottage  in  the 
Western  Addition.  I  feel  that  I  am  doing  the  Le  Blancs 
an  injustice  to  presume  that  even  this  introduction  is  neces- 
sary,.and  so,  with  your  permission,  I  will  present  you  to  the 
remarkable  family  at  home.  Excuse  the  hour — it  is  mid- 
night— but  they  have  just  arrived,  having  walked  out  from 
the  theatre,  as  they  always  did  on  pleasant  nights,  save  that 
Baby  Le  Blanc  was  in  the  habit  of  climbing  up  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Daring  Athlete  when  they  had  left  the  down- 
town streets,  where  the  Baby's  manner  of  steering  the  Ath- 
lete by  his  ears  might  create  a  sensation.  When  the  corner 
was  reached,  on  the  night  I  speak  of,  which  brought  their 
cottage  in  sight,  every  member  of  the  family  noticed  at  once 
that  there  was  no  light  in  the  windows  ;  and  could  the  per- 
son whose  absence  from  the  house  was  thus  denoted,  have 
seen  the  shade  of  disappointment  which  passed  over  the 
f.ices  of  the  family,  he  would  have  been  flattered  more  than 
he  deserved,  for  he  was  a  person  of  so  little  importance  that 
I  doubt  if  his  name  at  that  time  had  ever  appeared  in  print. 

But  that  very  unfortunate  circumstance  gives  me  a  good 
excuse  to  say  something  now  about  Richard  Martin.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  scene-painter  in  a  certain  London  theatre, 
where  he  had  been  employed  by  his  father  ever  since  he  was 
old  enough  to  clean  brushes,  which  was  longer  ago  than  he 
could  remember,  until  he  ran  away  to  Liverpool,  and  took 
a  stowaway  passage  in  a  big  ship  bound  for  San  Francisco. 
How  well  he  liked  his  experience  on  shipboard  can  be 
guessed  from  the  circumstance  that  the  moment  he  managed 
to  steal  ashore  he  ran,  as  if  by  instinct,  and  as  fast  as  he 
could,  to  the  stage-door  of  the  California  Theatre.  Up  to 
the  night  of  which  I  write  he  had  never  ventured  nearer  the 
water-front  than  Kearny  Street.  Six  months  after  he  ran 
away,  his  father  begged  of  Monsieur  Le  Blanc,  about  to  start 
for  America,  to  look  after  Richard  if  he  ever  went  to  San 
Francisco.  Le  Blanc  did  find  Richard  the  day  he  arrived 
in  this  city,  and  after  administering  to  him  a  severe  lecture, 
took  him  into  his  family  to  live.  Richard  was  assisting  the 
scene-painter  at  the  California,  and  stood  no  lower  in  Le 
Blanc's  e5timation  because  at  night  he  helped  to  shift  the 
scenes  he  helped  by  day  to  paint. 

"  Dick  will  come  out  all  right,"  Le  Blanc  would  say.  "  His 
father,  who  has  thrashed  me  well  many  a  time,  is  the  best 
scene-p.tinier  in  England,  and  would  have  been  a  great 
artist  if  only  he  had  had  a  little  early  training." 

Madame  Le  Blanc  — but  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  now  that 
>ouareto  meet  the  remarkable  family  in  their  unprofes- 
sional character,  that  Monsieur  Le  Blanc  was  none  other 
than  James  Hodges,  born  in  a  tenement  house  in  London, 
just  five  months  after  his  mother  had  completed  a  successful 
lour  of  the  provinces,  playing  leading  tragedy  parts.  James 
Hodges  had  been  on  the  stage  since  he,  too,  had  been  an  In- 
fant Phenomenon  and  Graceful  Gymnast,  forty  years  agone, 


and  the  night  we  are   to  meet  him,  had  been  married  to 
Maggie  Connors  near  nineteen  years. 

I  was  about  to  say  that  Mrs.  Hodges  was  the  first  to  speak 
after  the  disappointing  discovery  was  made  that  there  was 
no  light  in  the  cottage. 

"  Richard  is  late  to-night,"  she  said ;  "  I  wonder  what 
keeps  him  ?" 

"They  are  preparing  for  the  Christmas  piece,"  her  hus- 
band answered,  "  and  that  keeps  him  busy.  He  is  getting 
to  be  very  useful  around  there  now." 

The  family  had  just  entered  the  dining-room  and  lit  the 
gas  when  Richard  arrived,  whereat  the  Juvenile  Clown  threw 
a  back  flip-flap,  landed  on  all  fours,  and  stared  at  the  Baby 
with  such  a  gloomy  expression  that  everybody  laughed, 
either  at  the  Juvenile  or  because  Richard  had  arrived. 

Mrs.  Hodges  proceeded  more  cheerfully  with  her  work  of 
placing  bread,  cold  roast  lamb,  and  mustard  on  the  table, 
while  the  Infant  stopped  staring  at  the  Baby  to  take  a 
pitcher  into  the  woodshed,  from  .which  he  returned,  having 
the  pitcher  full  of  beer,  balanced  on  his  head. 

"Well,  Dick,  what  kept  you  so  late  to-night?"  asked 
Hodges,  as  he  carved  the  cold  meat. 

"  Two  things,"  answered  Richard.  "  The  manager  called 
me  into  his  office  after  the  show,  to  tell  me  that  I  could  go 
ahead  and  paint  a  grotto  set  for  the  Christmas  piece,  after  a 
sketch  I  submitted,  and  to  give  me  this  letter  for  you." 

"  What  did  I  tell  you,  Maggie?  what  did  I  tell  you,  eh  ?" 
exclaimed  Hodges  in  delight.  "  Our  Dick  to  paint  a  grotto 
set  after  his  own  sketch.  Just  listen  to  him,  children  ;  he 
talks  just  as  if  he  hadn't  discovered  his  fortune,  and  is 
actually  sour  about  it.     What  ails  you,  Dick?" 

Dick  answered  by  handing  a  letter  to  Hodges,  who  glanced 
at  it,  jumped  up,  caught  his  wife,  chair  and  all,  and  waltzed 
around  the  room,  while  the  children  stared  at  him,  and  then 
at  Dick  in  amazement. 

The  letter  was  a  brief  notice  from  the  manager  of  the 
California  Theatre  that  an  engagement  was  open  for  Miss 
Florence  Hodges,  (known  otherwise  as  Miss  Lu  Le  Blanc,) 
in  the  Christmas  piece,  which,  if  accepted,  would  require  her 
immediate  attendance  at  rehearsals. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hodges  had  two  great  ambitions  regarding 
their  children — first,  to  place  Florence  on  the  legitimate 
stage  ;  and  next,  to  send  the  younger  children  to  the  public 
schools.  An  application  had  been  on  the  books  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Theatre  on  Florence's  behalf  for  some  months  for  a 
chance  to  appear  in  a  "  speaking  part,''  and  here,  at  last,  was 
the  longed-for  opportunity.  Florence  was  seventeen  years 
old,  and  just  as  handsome  as  her  mother  had  been  when 
James  Hodges  married  her — had,  in  fact,  the  same  black  hair, 
dark-blue  eyes,  and  white  teeth  ;  but,  having  been  brought 
up  from  infancy  a  "  mid-air  performer,"  not  quite  the  same 
red  cheeks.  Her  parents'  ambition  for  her,  and  her  own, 
too,  for  that  matter — an  opportunity  in  the  legitimate — 
was  an  entirely  different  kind  of  ambition  from  that  which 
prompts  young  ladies  brought  up  in  private  life  to  go  on  the 
stage.  Her  life  had  been  passed  on  that  side  of  the  foot- 
lights where,  though  the  brightest,  they  dazzle  the  least.  It 
had  been  her  good  fortune,  too,  never  to  have  been  outside 
of  the  watchful  care  and  influence  of  her  parents,  for  every- 
body knows  that  until  Florence's  de"but  in  the  legitimate,  the 
Le  Blancs  had  always  appeared  as  an  unbroken  family,  ex- 
cept at  such  times  when  the  madame's  temporary  absence 
from  the  stage  was  compensated  for  by  an  addition  to  the 
performing  members  of  the  troupe.  And  any  one  who  e*ver 
met  the  family  in  private  life  knows  that  all  its  members 
were  as  quiet  and  retiring  as  are  most  people  "  born  on  the 
stage,"  so  to  say. 

There  is  no  need  of  my  saying  that  Richard  was  just  as 
badly  as  ever  he  could  be  in  love  with  Forence,  nor  that  she 
had  been  these  six  months  plaguing  the  young  fellow  half  to 
deathbyrefusingto  let  him  speak  to  father  and  mother.  There 
was  not  much  talk  around  the  table  after  that  exhibition  by 
the  Daring  Athlete,  who  subsided  into  a  smiling  considera- 
tion of  the  cold  meat  and  beer.  Mrs.  Hodges  quietly  but 
curiously  watched  Richard's  face,  who,  in  turn,  was  intently 
watching  Florence.  That  Surprising  Contortionist  watched 
no  one,  but  remained  in  deep  thought  until  she  remarked, 
slowly  : 

"I  wonder  if  I  will  have  to  wear  a  shape  dress?  How  I 
would  like  to  wear  a  skirt !  I  never  appeared  in  a  skirt — did 
I,  ma?" 

"  No,  dear,  I  believe  not." 

"And  you  won't  this  time,"  said  Richard;  "whoever  heard 
of  anything  but  a  shape  dress  in  a  Christmas  piece,  I'd  like 
to  know  ?  " 

"  I  did,'"  said  Hodges  ;  and  he  went  on  with  a  description 
of  the  kind  of  Christmas  pieces  played  when  he  was  a  boy, 
in  which  he  said,  much  to  the  children's  amusement,  the 
ladies  weredressed  in  skirts. 

"  Maggie,"  said  Hodges,  when  he  and  his  wife  were  in 
their  bed-room,  "  it  does  seem  as  though  nothing  but  good 
luck  had  fallen  to  us  in  late  years.  On  the  first  of  the 
rnonth  I  will  make  the  last  payment  on  this  house,  out  of 
our  salary,  and  will  not  have  touched  our  other  savings. 
Because  I've  had  such  a  sensible  little  woman  for  a  wife, 
and  such  smart  children,  those  savings  are  enough  for  us  to 
live  on,  and  send  the  children  to  school.  Florence  will  rise 
in  the  legitimate,  for  you  and  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  but 
train  her,  and  I'm  sure  Dick  will  make  his  mark  yet.  Mag- 
gie, do  you  think  Dick  wants  to  many  our  Florence  ?" 

"  Of  course  he  does,  blind  man,  when  she  makes  up  her 
mind  to  have  him.  But,  James,  I  can  see  that  Richard 
doesn't  like  the  idea  of  Florence  going  on  without  the  rest 
of  us." 

"Why?"  asked  Hodges,  evidently  amazed  that  any  one 
should  object  to  such  a  happy  turn  in  affairs. 


"Because  he  knows  the  danger— the  danger  you  saved  me 
from,  James." 

"But  won't  Richard  be  there  to  bring  her  home  every 
night?" 

His  wife  did  not  answer,  and  Hodges  continued,  after  a 
pause:    "  Maggie,  you  can  go  to  the   theatre   nights  with 
Florence.     The  children  and  I  can  do  our  act  without  you 
and  her.     How  does  that  suit  you,  Maggie  ?" 
"  Oh,  James,  if  I  only  could  ! " 

"  Of  course  you  can.  You  wouldn't  have  run  any  danger 
when  you  were  a  girl  if  you'd  had  as  good  a  mother  to  look 
after  you  as  Florence  has,"  and  with  wonderful  tenderness 
for  Probably  the  Strongest  Man  in  the  World,  the  Daring 
Athlete  leaned  over  th^  bed,  took  his  wife's  face  between 
his  hands,  andkisset  i  .  Then  he  turned  out  the  gas,  and 
not  an  instant  too  soon,  for  he  might  have  discovered  a  big 
tear  in  each  of  Maggie's  eyes  ;  though  whether  she  was 
crying  because  she  was  sorry,  or  because  she  was  glad  that 
Florence  was  going  on  in  the  legitimate,  or  at  what  the 
Daring  Athlete  had  said,  it  would  be  hard  to  tell.  Women 
are  such  foolish  creatures. 

The  Hodges'  early  dinner,  Christmas  eve,  was  fc_iten  in 
some  excitement.  After  weeks  of  rehearsal  Florence  was  to 
make  her  first  appearance  in  the  legitimate  —  "legitimate" 
only  by  comparison  with  her  former  line  of  business  —  and 
in  the  same  piece  was  to  be  presented  Richard's  grotto  scene. 
The  rehearsals  had  promised  well,  and  Florence  had  become 
a  great  favorite  of  the  people  in  the  troupe  ;  especially 
of  the  lady  with  whom  she  dressed,  and  with  whom  she  was 
to  sing  a  duet.  Miss  Rollins,  the  lady  in  question,  had  been 
in  "  the  profession  "  only  a  few  years,  and  had  adopted  it, 
for  she  herself  told  Florence  so,  only  for  her  love  of  the  art, 
having  means  of  her  own  quite  sufficient  to  support  her. 
Indeed,  Miss  Rollins  must  have  had  a  private  fortune,  for, 
although  her  love  for  the  art  she  practiced  had  carried  her 
along  in  the  profession  only  to  that  point  where  Florence 
entered  it,  she  possessed  an  extent  of  wardrobe  for  street 
and  stage  purposes  which  added  greatly  to  the  wonder  with 
which  Florence  naturally  regarded  a  lady  who,  for  the  love 
of  art,  endured  the  hardships  of  an  actor's  life.  The  dinner, 
then,  at  the  Hodges,  was  quickly  disposed  of,  and  the  en- 
tire family  and  Richard  set  out  at  an  early  hour  for  the  Cal- 
ifornia. The  Daring  Athlete,  the  Infant,  and  the  Baby  were 
to  witness  the  debut,  as  their  act  at  the  Bella  Union  did  not 
go  on  until  ten  o'clock.  It  was  a  proud  moment  when  James 
Hodges  saw  his  daughter  go  through  with  no  less  than  a 
score  of  lines  of  conversation  with  the  leading  man  without 
a  suggestion  of  nervousness  ;  and  when  a  little  later  she  and 
Miss  Rollins  got  a  genuine  recall  for  their  song,  (though  the 
Infant  did  applaud  with  the  noise  of  a  well-developed  quartz- 
mill,  and  with  an  absolutely  immovable  face  the  while,) 
and  Florence  got  a  handsome  bouquet,  which  Miss  Rollins 
first  took,  then,  I  say,  James  Hodges  left  the  theatre  the 
happiest  man  in  San  Francisco  on  that  Christmas  eve. 

Mrs.  Hodges,  standing  in  the  wings,  saw  the  orchestra 
leader  hand  up  a  bouquet  during  the  call  for  an  encore  of 
the  duet.  Miss  Rollins  took  the  flowers  with  a  sweet  smile, 
which  turned  to  a  sudden  black  frown  as  she  glanced  at  the 
attached  card. 

She  turned  quickly  to  Florence,  with  a  patronizing  smile, 
and  presented  her  with  the  flowers,  dextrously  extracting  a 
dainty  note  from  the  heart  of  the  bouquet  at  the  same  time. 
Most  of  the  audience  applauded  this  apparently  gracious 
concession  to  the  debutaiitej  but  a  group  of  men  standing 
near  the  orchestra  entrance  were  quietly  laughing  in  a  man- 
ner which  Miss  Rollins  appeared  to  understand  quite  well, 
and  not  relish  at  all.  She  did  not  go  to  her  dressing-room 
between  the  acts,  and  Florence  and  her  mother  were  there 
alone. 

"  What  did  you  do  with  the  note,  Florence  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Hodges,  just  a  little  sharply,  examining  the  bouquet. 

"What  note,  mamma?  There  was  nothing  attached  to 
the  bouquet,  except  that  card  with  my  name  on  it." 

Mrs.  Hodges  believed  Florence,  and  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  show  her  where  a  note  had  been  fastened.  "  WTho 
could  have  sent  it  to  you,  daughter?"  she  asked,  after  a 
pause. 

"  I  think  I  know.  It  was  a  short  man.  with  whiskers.  I 
saw  him  send  the  flowers  to  the  orchestra  leader,  and  saw 
him  laugh — disagreeably,  mamma,  when  Miss  Rollins  read 
my  name  on  the  card.  I  have  seen  him  at  rehearsals." 
Then  suddenly,  after  a  pause  :  "  Why,  he  comes  to  the  stage, 
door,  after  rehearsals,  with  a  carriage  for  Miss  Rollins.  I 
wonder  he  should  send  me  these  flowers." 

"May  we  come  in?"  It  was  the  manager's  voice  ;  and 
that  person,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  entered  the  dress- 
ing-room, followed  by  a  short  man,  with  whiskers.  He  was 
introduced  to  Florence. 

"  Mr.  Markham  wants  to  tell  you  how  well  you  did,"  said 
the  manager. 

"  I  was  so  charmed,"  Mr.  Markham  then  said,  "  with  both 

your  voice  and   acting   that " He  stopped  short,  and 

started  a  little,  for  Mrs.  Hodges,  whose  back  was  turned 
until  he  spoke,  was  now  staring  at  him,  and  getting  very  red 
and  very  white,  in  a  surprising  manner. 

The  manager,  thinking  the  silence  and  the  staring  were  due 
to  his  neglect,  hastily  said,  "To  be  sure,  Markham,  this  is 

Miss  Le  Blanc's  mother,  Mrs. " 

"Save  yourself  the  trouble,"  interrupted  Markham.  "Miss 
Le  Blanc's  mother  and  I  are  old  acquaintances  ;  and  I  can 
only  say  now  that  I  am  at  no  trouble  to  account  for  the 
young  lady's  talent." 

Markham  bowed  himself  out  of  the  room,  and  was  followed 
by  the  manager,  and  both  walked  to  the  latter's  ofhee. 
"  What  little  romance  was  that,  Markham  ?" 
"The  only  romance  about  it,"  Markham  replied,  dryly, "  is 
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[Philadelphia  Record.] 
A    NATIONAL    BLESSING. 

The  nineteenth  century,  above  all  other  ages,  has 
been  noted  for  its  many  inventions  ;  it  lias  given  us 
the  steam-power  in  its  thousand-told  applications, 
the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  electric  light,  and 
innumerable  other  discoveries,  all  blessings  to  hu- 
manity— each  day  bringing  us  new  surprises,  until 
we  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  exhibitions  of 
the  genius  of  our  century  that  any  new  development 
is  at  once  received  as  a  matter  of  natural  conse- 
quence, and  most  people  will  simply  remark,  "I 
told  you  so."  As  an  instance  of  this  fact,  we  would 
only  call  attention  to  that  wonderful  discovery,  St. 
Jacobs  Oil.  A  few  years  ago  this  great  German 
remedy  had  never  been  heard  of  in  this  country  ;  to- 
day you  can  hardly  find  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in 
the  United  Slates  who  has  not  used  the  remedy  for 
some  pain  or  ache,  or  at  least  has  witnessed  its  use, 
and  seen  its  wonderful  effects  on  a  fellow  being.  St. 
Jacobs  Oil  has  become  a  national  remedy,  tor  it  is 
known  in  every  city,  town,  village,  and  hamlet  in  the 
country.  It  is  a  cosmopolitan  preparation,  for  it  is 
praised  by  the  Americans,  Germans,  Italians,  Bohe- 
mians, Danes,  Swedes,  Portuguese,  Spaniards, 
French — yes,  even  by  the  "hi:,  lien  Chiuee."  It 
may  be  termed  the  universal  b.<  a  ^;,  lur  it  is  in- 
dorsed by  the  rich  and  poor,  the  ciu^yman  and  the 
physician,  the  merchant  and  the  laborer — in  fact,  by 
all  classes  of  the  community.  St.  Jacobs  Oil,  by  its 
almost  marvelous  properties,  can  be  employed  lor  a 
simple  cut  or  sprain,  or  the  worst  case  of  infivmma- 
.lory  rheumatism.  Persons  who  have  been  confined 
to  their  bed  for  years  with  that  terrible  disease,  rheu- 
matism, have  been  completely  cured  by  the  use  of  a 
single  bottle.  Such  cases  have  been  quoted  by  thelead- 
ingjournatsof  the  country.  For  instance,  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  says  :  Under  the  title  of  "Old  Proba- 
bilities," one  of  the  most  useful  and  valuable  officers 
ol  the  U.  S.  Government  is  most  widely  known. 
But  quite  as  well  known  is  ProlessorJ.  H.  Tice,  the 
meteor.. logist  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  whose  con- 
tributions to  his  favorite  study  have  given  him  an 
almost  national  reputation.  On  a  recent  tour  through 
the  Northwest  the  Prulessor  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  the  serious  consequences  of  a  sudden  and  very 
dangerous  illness,  the  particulars  of  which  he  thus 
refers  to  :  "  The  day  after  concluding  my  course  of 
lectures  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  on  21st  December  last, 
I  was  seized  with  a  sudden  attack  of  neuralgia  in  the 
chest,  giving  me  the  most  excrutiating  pain,  and 
almost  preveating  breathing.  My  pulse,  usually  80, 
fell  to  35  ;  intense  nausua  of  the  stomach  succeeded, 
and  a  cold,  clammy  sweat  covered  my  entire  body. 
Th-  attending  physician  could  do  nothing  to  relieve 
me  Alter  suffering  for  three  hours,  I  thought,  as  I 
had  been  been  using  St.  Jacobs  Oil  with  good  effect 
for  rheumatic  pains,  I  would  try  it.  I  saturated  a 
piece  ot  flannel  large  enough  to  cover  my  chest  with 
the  Oil,  and  applied  it.  The  relief  was  almost  in- 
stantaneous. In  one  hour  I  was  entirely  free  from 
pain,  and  would  have  taken  the  train  to  fill  an  ap- 
pointment that  night  in  a  neighboring  town  had  my 
friends  not  dissuaded  me.  As  it  was,  1  look  tiie  night 
train  lor  my  home,  St.  Louis,  and  have  not  been 
troubled  since."  The  Boston  Globe  says  :  Charles  S. 
Strickland,  Esq.,  builder,  No.  9  Boynton  Street  and 
106  Harrison  Avenue,  Boston,  thus  speaks  :  "The 
pleasure  which  I  hereby  attempt  to  express  can  only 
be  half  conveyed  by  words.  Physicians  of  very  high 
character  and  notoriety  have  heretofore  declared  my 
rheumatism  incurable.  Specifics,  almost  numberless, 
have  failed  to  cure,  or  even  alleviate  the  intensity  of 
the  pain  which  has  frequently  confined  me  to  my 
room  for  three  months  at  a  time.  One  week  ago  I  was 
seized  with  an  attick  of  acute  rheumatism  of  the 
knee  In  a  few  hours  the  entire  knee  joint  became 
swollen  to  enormous  proportions,  and  walking  ren- 
dered impossible  Nothing  remained  for  mc,  and  I 
intended  to  resign  myself  as  best  I  might  to  another 
month's  agonies.  By  chance  I  learned  of  the  won- 
derful curative  properties  of  St.  Jacobs  Oil.  1 
clutched  it  as  a  straw,  and  in  a  few  hours  was  free 
from  pain  in  the  knee,  arm,  and  shoulder.  As  be- 
fore stated,  I  can  not  find  words  to  convey  my  praise 
and  gratitude  to  the  discoverer  of  this  king  ol  rheuma- 
tism.' The  Chicago  Times  says:  Everybody  on  the 
South  side knuws J  .  D.  L.  Harvey,  Esq.,whohis  been 
a  resident  of  Chicigo  for  over  twenty  years.  Mr.  Har- 
vey expressed  himself,  on  the  "  oil  subject"  as  follows  : 
"  I  have  spent  over  $2,000  to  cure  my  wife  of  rheu- 
matism Two  buttles  of  St.  Jacobs  Oil  accomplished 
what  all  the  medical  treatment  failed  to  bring  about. 
I  regard  it  as  a  greater  discovery  than  electricity.  It 
is  a  boon  to  the  human  race,  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  this  opportunity  of  testifying  to  its  remarkable 
efficacy.  1  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  it,  and  1 
would  be  recreant  to  my  duty  to  those  afflicted  did  I 
not  lift  my  voice  in  its  praise,  '  The  Philadelphia 
Ledger  says :  Mr.  George  I.  Graham,  &20  Nineteenth 
Street,  Philadelphia,  is  a  journalist  of  many  years' 
experience,  and  is  actively  connected  with  the  Phila- 
delphia Sunday  Mirror,  a  leading  theatrical  and 
misical  journal.  During  the  "  late  unpleasantness," 
Mr  Graham  was  Captain  of  Company  K,  One  Hun- 
dred and  Eighty-third  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  and 
through  exposure  in  the  field  he  contracted  a  variety 
of  ills,  and,  he  says,  a  v^-ry  troublesome  case  of  rheu- 
matism in  the  right  leg  and  foot  was  a  war  inheri- 
tance that  he  had  in  vain  tried  to  get  rid  of,  until  he 
was  recommended  to  try  "St.  Jacobs  Oil."  He 
states  that  he  felt  a  slight  relief  even  on  the  first  ap- 
plication of  the  Oil.  Before  the  first  bottle  he  pur- 
chased had  been  used  up,  he  had  but  few  traces  of 
his  rheumatism,  and  at  this  time'he  says  the  disease 
h  is  entire. y  left  him,  which  he  attributes  entirely  to 
the  use  of  St.  Jacobs  Oil.  He  remarks  :  "  No  per- 
son need  suffer  with  rheumatism  if  St.  Jacobs  Oil  can 
be  obtained  '  to  those  who  are  afflicted  with  that 
complaint  it  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold."  The 
Cnicago  Inter-Ocean  says  ■  Capt.  Paul  Boyton,  the 
world-renowned  swimmer,  thus  speaks  of  the  Old 
German  Remedy:  "From  constant  exposure  lam 
somewhat  subject  to  rheumatic  pains,  and  nothing 
would  ever  benefit  me  until  I  got  hold  of  this  Old 
German  Remedy.  Why,  on  my  travels  I  have  met 
people  who  had  been  suffering  with  rheumatism  for 
years  ;  by  my  advice  they  tried  the  Oil.  and 
it  cured,  them.  I  would  sooner  do  without 
food  for  days  than  be  without  this  remedy  for  one 
hour.  In  fact,  I  would  not  attempt  a  trip  without  St. 
Jacobs  Oil,  as  I  do  not  see  how  1  could  get  along 
without  it."  St.  Jacobs  Oil  has  been  indorsed  by  per- 
sons of  national  reputation,  who  would  not  lend  1 
their  names  i  f  they  were  not  convinced  that  it  was  a  | 
duty  they  owed  to  suffering  humanity  ;  they  have  ex- 
perienced the  wonderful  effect  of  the  great  German 
remedy  and  they  want  their  fellow  creatures  to  know 
the  result,  We  would  only  mention  in  this  connec- 
tion the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Gihnour,  Cleveland, 


Ohio  :  "Excellent  for  rheumatism  and  kindred  dis- 
eases. It  has  benefited  me  greatly."  Madame 
Marie  Salvotti,  Prima  Donna,  Wilhelmj  Concert 
Troupe:  "  Nothing  can  compare  with  it  asaprompt, 
reliable  cure  for  the  ailments  named."  Wm.  H. 
Wareing,  Esq.,  Assistant  General  Superintendent, 
New  York  Postoffice  :  "  Proved  all  that  is  claimed  for 
the  Oil  and  found  efficacious.  Ready  relief  for  rheu- 
matic complaints. "  Honorable  Thos.  L.  James, 
Postmaster,  New  York:  "  Referring  to  Superintendent 
Wareing's  report  concerning  St.  Jacobs  Oil  :  '  I  con- 
cur.' "  Professor  C.  O.  Duplessis,  Manager  Chicago 
Gymnasium,  Chicago,  111.:  "Our  professionals  and 
amateurs  use  it  in  preference  to  everything  they  have 
ever  tried."  George  W.  Walling,  Esq.,  Superin- 
tendent Police,  New  York  City:  "Member  of  this 
Department  relieved  of  rheumatism  by  its  use." 
Stagey  Hill,  Esq.,  Mt.  Auburn  Inclined  Plane 
Railroad,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  :  "  Undoubtedly  it  is 
a  remnrkable  medicine."  Captain  Henry  M. 
Holzworth,  Chief  Detective  Force,  Cleveland,  Ohio  : 
"Surprising  relief.  A  world  of  good."  Professor 
Edward  Hoist,  Pianist  and  Composer,  Chicago, 
III.:  "Its  effects  are  in  harmony  with  its  claims." 
In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  it  is  the  im- 
perative duty  of  every  family  to  have  a  bottle  of 
St.  Jacobs  Oil  on  hand  for  all  emergencies  ;  for 
the  remedy  is  a  true  friend  in  need,  and  the  occasion 
for  its  immediate  use  may  come  when  it  is  least  ex- 
pected. Follow  this  advice,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  you  will  join  us  in  calling  St.  Jacobs  Oil  "  A 
National  Blessing." 


Terpsicliorcau  Art. 

The  frequent  allusion  to  dance  music,  being  either 
good  or  otherwise,  frequently  causes  the  query : 
"How  can  dance  music  be  anything  but  good  so 
long  as  perfect  time  is  kept?"  It  is  just  here  where 
the  error  arises.  As  Strauss,  Gungl,  Waldteufel,  and 
other  composers  of  dance  music  inspre,  almost 
against  one's  will,  to  dance,  so  great  is  the  difference 
among  leaders  as  to  who  knows  exactly  what  to  pi  iy 
and  how  to  play  it.  Dancers  do  not  consider  that 
much  of  their  enjoyment  is  owing  to  the  leader  of  the 
band  ;  and  in  no  city  is  there  more  dancing  through 
the  season  than  in  San  Francisco,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
no  wonder  that  Marcus  M.  Blum,  of  647  Market 
Street  has  become  par  excellence  the  leader  for  balls, 
parties,  etc. 

In  Largo  Bay. 
No  shadow  o'er  the  silver  sea, 

That  as  in  slumber  heaves, 
No  cloud  on  the  September  sky, 

No  blight  on  any  leaves, 
As  the  reaper  conies  rejoicing, 

Bringing  in  his  sheaves. 

Long,  long  and  late  the  spring  delayed. 

And  summer  dank  with  rain. 
Hung  trembling  o'er  her  sunless  fruit, 

And  her  upripened  grain  ; 
And  like  a  weary  hopeless  life, 

Sobbed  herself  out  in  pain. 

So  the  year  laid  her  child  to  sleep, 
Her  beauty  half  expressed  ; 

Then  slowly,  slowly  cleared  the  skies, 
And  smoothed  the  seas  to  rest, 

And  raised  the  fields  of  yellowing  corn 
O'er  Summer's  buried  breast. 

Till  Autumn  counterfeited  Spring 
With  such  a  flush  ot  flowers, 

His  fiery- tinctured  garlands  more 
Than  mocked  the  April  bowers, 

And  airs  as  sweet  as  airs  of  June 
Brought  on  the  twilight  hours. 

O  holy  twilight,  tender  calm  ! 

O  star  above  the  sea  ! 
O  golden  harvest,  gathered  in 

With  late  solemnity, 
And  thankful  joy  for  gifts  nigh  lost 

Which  yet  so  plenteous  be — 

Although  the  rain-cloud  wraps  the  hill, 
And  sudden  swoop  the  leaves, 

And  the  year  nears  his  sacred  end, 
No  eye  weeps — no  heart  grieves  ; 

For  the  reaper  came  rejoicing, 

Bringing  in  the  sheaves.  — Mrs.  Craik. 


In  Anticipation. 
Half  the  night  I  waste  in  sighs, 
Half  in  dreams  1  sorrow  after 
The  delight  of  early  skies  ; 

In  a  wakeful  doze  I  sorrow 
For  the  hand,  the  lips,  the  eyes  ; 
For  the  meeting  of  the  morrow, 
The  delight  of  happy  laughtei*, 
The  delight  of  low  replies.      — Tennyson. 

Cleopatra. 
Beneath  a  glorious  light,  that  fondly  lies 
On  ruined  temples  and  wide-spreading  sand, 
The  Nile,  gold-fretted,  lingers  through  the  land. 
Once,  long  ago,  your  eager,  hungry  eyes, 
With  youth's  glad  wonder  sought  the  purple  skies 
Across  the  fields  where  graceful  palm-trees  stand, 
And  saw  the  pyramids,  superbly  grand, 
Silent  and  massive,  from  the  desert  rise. 
Then  mighty  fleets,  alight  with  gleaming  steel, 
And  veteran  legions,  rich  in  wealth  of  scars, 
Were  freely  offered  for  your  rapturous  kiss. 
Your  luring  smiles  made  earth's  vast  empires  reel, 
And  when  your  eyes  shone  out  like  cloud-set  stars. 
Heaven  had  no  light  could  make  men  turn  from 
this.  —Anon. 


any  material  desired.  Patterns  for  embroidery  will 
be  started,  if  requested,  which  proves  quite  an  assist- 
ance to  the  amateur  artist.  This  firm  also  has  in 
stock  the  most  beautiful  variety  of  cashmere  gimps, 
with  fringe,  ornaments,  and  buttons  to  correspond  ; 
also  in  trimmings  in  shaded  steels,  jets,  etc.,  and, 
in  laces  and  all  sorts  of  dressy  affairs  for  the  neck, 
they  cannot  be  excelled.  They  also  make  a  hand- 
some display  in  the  corset  department  As  knitting 
stockings  has  become  all  the  fashion  now,  this  firm 
has  laid  in  a  fine  supply  of  fancy  yarns  and  silks 
lor  such  work.  The  popularity  of  this  emporium  is 
so  extended  that  orders  from  the  interior  are  being 
received  daily,  and  are  as  promptly  responded  to. 
In  a  visit  to  this  place  one  can  almost  imagine  one's- 
self '  promenading  through  a  lovely  bazar  in  the  great 
metropolis  of  France. 


A  I  "anions   Establishment. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  for  "  our  society,"  who  en- 
tertain so  much,  that  such  an  elegant  establishment 
as  the  bijou  of  a  place  known  as  the  Maison  Doree 
exists  in  San  Francisco.  Nearly  the  entire  annoy- 
ance of  giving  a  ball,  reception,  or  wedding  party  is 
taken  off  one's  hands  by  the  artists  of  this  cele- 
brated house,  who  are  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  management  of  the  orders  left  to  their  discretion, 
and  who  are  so  happy  in  their  artistic  arrangement 
of  a  table.  They  can  justly  boast  of  having  in  their 
employ  the  very  chief  of  cooks. 

The  French  candies,  the  delicious  and  different 
varieties  of  chocolates,  marrons,  glaces,  and  bonbon- 
icres,  can  be  recognized  by  a  glance  at  every  fashion- 
able entertainment  in  the  city.  The  reputation  of 
the  Maison  Doree,  which  is  situated  at  No.  217  Kear- 
ny Street,  is  not  alone  confined  to  this  place,  for 
there  is  not  an  elegant  reception  given  at  Belmont, 
Menlo,  San  Jose,  Oakland,  or  Sacramento,  that  this 
house  is  not  engaged  and  all  such  orders  out  of  town 
can  be  as  thoroughly  arranged  for  by  letter  as  other- 
wise. This  establishment  is  also  fortunate  in  having 
rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the  house,  where  large 
dinner  or  supper  parlies  can  be  given,  with  all  the 
elegance  and  seclusion  of  one's  own  home.  They 
have  just  received  a  large  lot  of  all  kinds  of  bonbon- 
ieres,  suitable  for  Christmas  presents. 


Seaward. 

The  long  surf  whitens  up  the  bay, 

Fringing  the  yellow  sand  with  pearl ; 
And  tremulous  the  ripples  sway, 

Sway  to  and  fro.  and  flash  and  curl ; 
They  whisper  softly  to  her  feet 

Who  lingers  lonely  on  the  sand, 
Stili  iooking  seaward  with  her  sweet 

Dark  eyes  o'ershadowed  by  her  hand. 
Her  loosened  hair  is  backward  blown, 

And  brightens  in  the  noonday  light ; 
And  the  fresh  landward  breeze  has  thrown 

Soft  color  on  her  cheek's  cold  white. 

Is  it  to  watch  the  sea-bird  shoot 

On  sunny  wings  along  the  foam, 
She  lingers  with  reluctant  foot, 

All  lonely  from  her  cottage  home  ! 
Is  it  to  watch  the  waters  fret 

And  toss  their  snowy  plume-flakes  free, 
Her  tender  long-lashed  eyes  are  set 

So  often  to  the  windy  sea? 
Is  it  to  mark  the  mellow  hue 

Where  the  deep  heavens  and  ocean  meet 
The  golden  melting  in  the  blue 

So  softly,  that  she  stays  her  feet? 

There  is  a  bark  with  snowy  sail, 

And  pennon  fluttering  in  the  wind, 
Bright  foam  about  her  bows,  a  trail 

Of  broken  waters  far  behind  ; 
She  leans  before  the  breeze  ;'she  flies 

Bird-like,  with  pinions  widely  set ; 
And  now  in  seaward-looking  eyes 

Heart-weary  shades  no  longer  fret. 
Sail  on  !  fair  bark,  amid  the  spray  : 

Sail  on  I   and  safely  shoreward  run  ; 
Break  on,  soft  ripples  up  the  bay  ; 

And  know,  sweet  maid,  thy  vigil  done. 

— Chambers's  Journal. 


Shadows. 
Each  substance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty  shadows, 
Which  show  like  grief  itself,  but  are  not  so  ; 
For  sorrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears, 
Divides  one  thing  entire  into  many  objects, 
Like  perspectives,  which,  rightly  gazed  upon, 
Show  nothing  but  confusion  ;  eyed  awry, 
Distinguished  form.  — Shakespeare. 


The  Flowing  Tide. 
The  slow  green  wave  comes  curling  from  the  bay 

And  leaps  in  spray  along  the  suuny  marge, 
And  steals  a  little  more  and  more  away. 

And  drowns  the  dulse,  and  lifts  the  stranded  barge. 
Leave  me,  strong  tide,  my  smooth  and  yellow  shore  ; 
But  the  clear  waters  deepen  more  and  more  ; 

Leave  me  my  pathway  of  the  sands,  strong  tide  ; 

Yet  are  the  waves  more  fair  than  all  they  hide. 

— A  ugusta   Webster. 


Decorative  Art   Bazar. 

One  of  the  latest  features  introduced  in  the  em- 
poriums of  the  European  cities,  is  a  department  for 
decorative  art.  This  proper  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  art  has  at  last  found  its  way  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  first  of  our  enterprising  merchants  to 
introduce  the  novel  feature  into  their  business  are  the 
Messrs.  Newman  &  Levinson,  successors  to  Buyer  &  j 
Reich,  at  129  Kearny  Street.  In  this  handsome 
establishment  may  be  found  decorative  art  rooms, 
where  skilled  fingers  deftly  form  and  weave  quaint 
and  elegant  designs  in  every  description  of  embroid- 
ery, and  where  a  competent  teacher  is  always  in 
attendance  to  give  instructions  in  Kensington  and 
Chenille  embroidery,  point  lace  work,  maccame, 
knitting-,  crocheting,  and  everything  appertaining  to 
fancy  work  ;  including  fine  painting,  both  in  oil  and 
water-colors.  The  superintendent  of  these  rooms  in- 
formed the  writer  that  the  average  customers  to  this 
department  were  about  thirty-five  ladies  a  day —either 
taking  lessons  or  leaving  orders.  Here  ladies  can 
have  any  design  stamped  at  the  shortest  notice,  on 


A  Bi-ic-a-Brac  Palace. 

A  person  passing  down  Geary  Street  in  the  even- 
ing is  greatly  struck  by  the  glittering  brilliancy  of 
Mr.  Locke's  Art  Decorative  Store.  It  more  resem- 
bles the  gay  salon  of  some  Parisian  nobleman,  or  the 
gorgeous  drawing-rooms  described  by  Disraeli,  some 
rich  chamber  of  an  imperial  palace,  where  luxury 
makes  its  sanctity  exclusive,  than  a  room  in  which  the 
general  public  may  inspect  the  gathered  treasures  of 
art  collectors  and  bric-a-brac  fanciers.  The  sott, 
white  light  falls  in  shimmering  splendor,  throwing 
into  rich  relief  the  dark  hues  of  mahogany  and  ebony 
desks  and  tables,  and  French  and  Italian  bronzes,  or 
rendering  the  bisque  statuary  more  ethereally  trans- 
lucent. In  one  corner  may  be  seen  the  exquisite 
brilliancy  of  the  Venetian  and  Bohemian  glass-ware, 
for  rare  specimens  of  which  collectors  have  been 
known  to  give  a  fortune.  These  sets  have  been  se- 
cured only  by  great  efforts,  and  many  are  unique  in 
beauty.  Occupying  another  nook  are  the  bright  or- 
naments which  ate  necessary  to  an  artistic  mantel  or 
side-table  ;  clocks,  with  curious  chimes,  queerly  de- 
signed card-holders,  and  quaintly  shaped  figures. 
Ranged  about  the  wall  may  be  seen  aesthetic  glimpses 
of  country  or  seaside  nooks,  charmingly  transferred 
in  oil  and  water-color  to  plncques,  shells,  and  panels. 
Above  them  gleam  glittering  candle  sconces,  and  be- 
low them  hang  graceful  baskets.  Everything  whose 
beauty  will  instantly  appeal  to  the  taste  of  critic  and 
connoisseur  may  be  found  in  this  room  of  art  wonder, 


WHAT    IS    PHOTOGKAVIltE? 

With  the  advent  of  this  new  style  of  picture,  which 
is  destined,  ere  long,  to  supplant  the  time-honored 
engraving,  comes  the  inquiry  :  "  What  is  it,  and  how 
is  it  produced?"  The  process  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  photo-engraving,  or  photogravure,  is 
about  as  follows :  Through  a  glass  negative,  taken 
from  the  original  work  of  art,  exactly  as  in  ordinary 
photography,  light  is  allowed  to  fall— not,  as  in  the 
old  process,  upon  sensitive  paper,  but  upon  a  plate 
prepared  with  a  sensiiive  saline  orcrystalinesolution, 
and  the  surface  is  thus  etched  by  the  sun's  rays,  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  the  action  of  the  burin  or  the 
graver. 

From  this  plate,  by  well-known  processes  of  trans- 
fer, other  and  more  permanent  metal  plates  are  taken, 
which  are  then  used  for  printing,  as  in  the  ordinary 
steel  and  copper  plate  processes. 

The  result  is  singularly  gratifying  to  the  eye,  both 
of  the  technicist  and  the  art  connoisseur.  Thejblur- 
ring  and  the  exaggerated  softness,  the  confusion  of 
tones,  in  some  cases  too  much  equalized,  in  others 
faded,  omitted,  or  unduly  blackened  and  intensified, 
the  whole  abnormal  and  unpleasant  character  of  the 
ordinary  photograph  disappears  in  the  present  pro- 
cess. While  the  outline  and  detail  are  as  clear  and 
precise  as  in  the  finest  copper-plate,  as  crisp  and 
pearly  as  in  the  more  delicate  etching,  there  is  a 
beautiful  gradation  of  tone  and  harmony  of  chiar- 
oscuro which  open  up  new  possibilities  in  the  art  of 
artistic  transfer.  Each  picture  carries  with  it  the 
exact  impression  of  the  artist's  specific  manner,  not 
only  in  general  features  of  arrangement,  composition, 
drawing,  and  the  like,  but  in  the  more  elaborate  and, 
to  the  instructed  eye,  delightful  quality  of  specific 
touch,  which  in  this  process  is  rendered  with  almost 
startling  fidelity. 

Photogravures  have  also  been  printed  in  facsimile 
colors  by  an  interesting  development  of  the  original 
process.  When  these  are  from  water-colorpaintings, 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  originals,  and  when  produced  in  black  and  white, 
it  is  an  exact  transfer  of  the  picture  to  paper,  minus, 
of  course,  the  colors.  Unlike  the  steel  engraving, 
which  gives  us  the  subject  only  of  the  painter— for 
the  quality  of  the  print  depends  upon  the  workman- 
ship and  artistic  skill  of  the  engravers — it  produces  a 
facsimile  of  the  original  work,  whether  it  be  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent.  It  is  thus  clearly  seen  that  the 
new  process,  while  beneficial  to  the  first-class  artist, 
is  of  no  use  to  an  inferior  one  ;  for  while  it  might 
tell  the  pretty  story  of  the  subjeet  with  faithfulness,  it 
would  at  the  same  time  disclose  the  defects  of  the 
painting  with  startling  vividness.  Up  to  this  time, 
less  than  two  hundred  subjects  have  been  reproduced 
in  photogravures.  Most  of  these  are  constantly  kept 
in  stock  by  Messrs.  Snow  &  Co.,  print  sellers,  on 
Post  Street,  and  new  subjects  received  as  soon  as 
published. 

This  house  is  making  extraordinary  preparations 
for  the  holiday  trade.  Their  stock  is  exceedingly 
varied  and  beautiful,  and  should  be  seen  bv  all  who 
desire  purchasing  objects  of  art  for  holiday  presents. 
They  especially  desire  to  call  attention  to  an  elegant 
line  of  decorated  French  plate  mirrors  of  various 
sizes,  with  beveled-edges  framed  in  plush,  gold,  and 
ebonized  frames,  the  decorations  being  done  by  San 
Francisco  artists  exclusively.  Another  specialty  will 
be  the  Christmas  card,  comprising  the  choice  selec- 
tions of  all  the  noted  publishers.  The  store  will  be 
open  every  evening  during  the  season. 


The  Maison  «lc  la  <  our. 

In  all  cities  of  the  world  the  streets  are  the  chief 
attraction,  owing  to  the  inviting  appearance  of  the 
various  store-windows  which  generally  line  both  sides 
of  them.  It  has  often  been  remarked,  especially  by 
strangers,  that  San  Francisco  is  sadly  deficient  in 
this  particular.  Yet,  in  strange  corners,  where  one 
would  least  expect  to  find  an  attraction  in  the  way  of 
a  really  artistically  arranged  store,  it  stares  one  right 
in  the  face.  A  notable  instance  of  this  kind  is  the 
Maison  de  la  Cour,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Powell 
and  Ellis  Streets,  under  the  Baldwin  Hotel,  where 
the  passer-by  is  arrested  by  the  salon-like  appearance 
of  the  interior,  which  displays  taste  of  a  novel  kind, 
inasmuch  as  every  detail  is  arranged  in  the  daintiest 
manner,  with  a  wonderful  display  of  ingenuity, 
which  shows  off  to  advantage  the  business,  and  yet 
is  so  unobtrusive  that  the  wax  heads,  with  beautiful 
coiffures,  look  as  if  they  belonged  there  as  or- 
naments, rather  than  being  on  exhibition.  This 
handsome  establishment  bears  the  name  Maison  de 
la  Cour  in  large  gilt  letters,  on  a  black 'ground,  over 
the  door,  and  was  so  named  by  the  Countess  de 
Tocqueville,  who  gave  it  the  cognomen  on  her  last 
visit  here,  two  years  ago,  and  also  because  its  pro- 
prietor, Stanislaus  Stroynski,  who  is  an  artist  in  his 
way,  was  formerly  her  coiffeur,  as  well  as  for  the 
court,  when  in  Paris.  A  pleasant  hour  may  be  profit- 
ably and  instructively  spent  in  examining  the  various 
articles  of  bric-a-brac  scattered  about  the  large  room, 
and  also  in  noting  the  ingenious  devices  of  hair- 
dressing.  In  one  corner  is  a  figure  with  a  powdered 
and  elaborate  coiffure,  a  la  Louis  XV T. ;  nexi  to  it 
the  severe  Grecian  head-dress  of  the  Incroyable  pe- 
riod of  only  a  score  of  years  later.  In  another  corner 
is  the  dainty  and  coquettish  hair  manipulation  of  to- 
day, while  on  the  tables  are  books,  statuettes,  and 
albums.  In  one  of  the  latter  can  be  found  many  of 
the  charming  photographs  of  the  principal  society 
ladies  of  San  Francisco,  and  not  a  little  admiration 
can  be  expended  on  the  fine  wax  figure  representing 
the  Empress  Eugenie  in  an  elegant  robe,  with  coiffure 
a  la  fnode. 


Superb  Collections  or  Art. 

Of  all  superb  collections  of  Japanese  art  work  it 
has  been  our  good  fortune  to  enjoy  looking  at,  the 
one  now  on  view  at  the  establishment  of  Messrs,  G. 
T.  Marsh  &  Co. ,  625  Market  Street,  Palace  Hotel, 
is  by  far  the  most  beautiful.  The  whole  Orient  seems 
to  have  paid  tribute — all  classes  of  the  rarest  and 
most  exquisite  wares  being  so  arranged  as  to  make 
a  dazzling  blaze  of  color  on  entering.  In  bric-a-brac, 
the  gentlemen  of  this  firm  make  a  specialty  of  com- 
bining beauty  of  form,  excellence  in  quality,  and 
artistic  design,  and  take  pride  not  only  in  the  selec- 
tion, but  in  the  faithful  description  of  every  piece 
leaving  their  hands,  which  they  are  able  to  insure 
from  their  long  residence  in  Asia,  and  consequent  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  specialties  in  which  they 
deal.  In  knick-knacks,  or  cheap,  showy  decorating 
goods,  they  come  to  the  front— the  same  care  being 
taken  with  these  as  with  the  more  expensive  goods, 
and  prices  are  less  than  at  the  more  pretentious 
stores.  Their  stock  for  Christmas  trade  is  replete 
with  novelties,  and  intending  purchasers  of  cheap  or 
expensive  reliable  goods  will  serve  theirown  interests 
by  comparing  quality  and  price  with  those  of  other 
houses 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


that  I  met  that  woman  in  London,  about  twenty  years  ago, 
when  she  was  about  the  age  her  daughter  is  now  ;  and  you 
will  understand  why  1  remembered  her  all  these  years  when 
I  inform  you  that  the  charming  creature  was  the  cause  of 
my  getting  the  very  worst  thrashing  I  ever  had." 

"  Old  'story,  eh  ? !'  said  the  manager,  smiling.  "  Conquest 
— jealous  lover,  or  irate  parent  ? :' 

"Only  partly  right.  There  was  no  conquest,  honestly, 
but  there  was  a  jealous  lover  with  an  arm  very  like  a  trip- 
hammer.7' 

'•  Hodges,  by  Jove!"  suddenly  exclaimed  the  manager. 

Markham  looked  at  him  blankly  for  a  moment,  as  if  trying 
to  recall  something,  and  then  said,  slowly,  "  Hodges,  by  Jove, 
it  was  !     You  don't  mean  to  say  that " 

"  Certainly  ;  her  husband,  and  the  girl's  father." 

Markham  was  silent  for  some  time,  and  then  said,  quietly: 
"  I've  owed  that  brute  a  debt  for  twenty  years,  nearly  ;  I 
shall  certainly  be  pleased  to  pay  it  to  him  now." 

"  But  hasn't  your  experience  with  the  family  taught  you 
that  it's  a  difficult  game  ?  "  the  manager  asked. 

"  I  was  very  young  and  totally  inexperienced  then,"  Mark- 
ham replied  ;  "now  I'm  not  quite  young,  nor  wholly  inex- 
perienced." 

Mrs.  Hodges  did  not  tell  her  husband  whom  she  had  seen 
that  night.  "  It  will  do  no  good,  and  only  spoil  James's 
happiness,"  she  thought 

The  Christmas  breakfast  at  the  Hodges  was  a  merry  one. 
Even  the  newspapers  added  to  the  joy  of  the  occasion.  The 
Chronicle  said:  "  Miss  Le  Blanc  made  a  pleasant  impression 
with  her  pretty  face,  and  really  sweet  soprano  voice."  The 
Call :  "A  new  addition  to  the  troupe,  Miss  Le  Blanc,  has  a 
pleasant  contralto  voice,  and  a  bright  face."  The  Alia: 
"  The  expressive  face  and  clear  mezzo-soprano  voice  of  Miss 
Le  Blanc  made  a  favorable  impression." 

"Oh,  but  won't  we  celebrate  to-night,  after  the  show!" 
said  the  delighted  Hodges,  looking  knowingly  at  his  wife. 
"  Don't  any  of  you  children  think  we  are  going  to  have  a 
Christmas  dinner  sent  up  from  the  restaurant  at  midnight," 
he  added,  "for  I  wouldn't  have  you  disappointed  for  any- 
thing ;  and  don't  you  go  and  think  there  will  be  wine,  and 
plum-pudding,  and — " 

"  There  now,  James,  you  said  it  was  to  be  a  secret,"  said 
his  wife,  trying  to  look  severe  through  her  smiles. 

There  was  the  matine"e  performance,  and  then  another 
hurried  early  dinner,  which  was  almost  over,  when  a 
messenger  arrived  from  the  theatre  with  a  note  from  the 
manager,  stating  that  he  had  just  been  informed  that  Miss 
Belleville,  who  did  the  mid-air  specialty,  would  not  appear 
that  night.  Would  Miss  Florence  volunteer  to  take  her  place? 

"  What  is  her  act?"  asked  Hodges. 

"  It's  a  flying  leap  from  swinging  rings  to  a  stationary 
rope  ;  one  turn  in  tjie  air,"  Florence  answered,  promptly. 
"  I've  done  it  a  thousand  times,  papa,  from  a  swinging  bar, 
you  know." 

"  Yes,  but  rings  are  more  difficult  to  manage  than  a  bar. 
Don't  say  yes,  unless  you  feel  confident,  daughter." 

But  Florence  did  feel  perfectly  confident,  and  sent  the 
messenger  back  with  word  that  she  would  do  the  mid-air  act 
that  night. 

Soon  after  the  messenger  left,  Mrs.  Hodges  said  :  "  Flor- 
ence, you  go  along  down  to  the  theatre  with  Richard.  Your 
father  and  I  have  something  to  do  here,  and  we  can't  be 
bothered.  Take  the  children  along  with  you,  and  we  will 
follow  soon." 

Richard's  face  lighted  up  at  this.  He  had  been  strangely 
nervous  for  two  or  three  days,  which  Mrs.  Hodges  thought 
was  the  result  of  his  anxiety  about  the  grotto  set — a  decided 
success,  by  the  way,  which  insured  him  an  advance  in  his 
position.  But  Hodges  himself  appeared  to  be  belter  in- 
formed, for  as  Richard  put  on  his  coat  and  hat,  Hodges 
whispered  to  him,  with  a  knowing  look  :  "  No  faint  heart 
now,  Dick,  my  boy.  Mr.  Benson  will  be  here  to-night,  and 
if  he  don't  have  a  job  to  perform,  how  can  I  explain?" 

Dick,  looking  brave  and  cheerful,  sent  the  children  ahead, 
tucked  Florence's  arm  under  his,  and  started  down  the 
street.  When  the  father  and  mother  were  left  alone  they 
worked  like  beavers  over  the  Christmas  tree  in  the  parlor  ; 
and  as  I  happened  to  have  seen  that  tree  the  next  day,  when 
I  heard  part  of  this  story,  I  can  swear  it  was  the  prettiest 
tree  in  all  San  Francisco  that  night:  There  were  presents 
and  candy  for  everybody,  and  such  a  lot  of  wax  candles  !  It 
was  while  Mrs.  Hodges  was  standing  easily  on  her  husband's 
shoulders,  fastening  some  candles  to  the  very  top  of  the 
tree,  that  he  said  :  "  I  was  just  a  little  doubtful,  Maggie, 
about  Florence  doing  that  swinging-ring  act  to-night,  but,  of 
course,  I  did  not  want  to  make  her  a  bit  nervous  by  telling 
her  my  doubts." 

"  It  is  an  old  act  of  Florence's,  James,  and  she  is  very 
careful,  you  know,"  said  Mrs.  Hodges,  standing  for  a  mo- 
ment on  her  husband's  head,  in  order  to  take  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  tree. 

******** 

"  Is  Miss  Le  Blanc  in  ?"  It  was  the  call-boy  of  the  thea- 
tre, who  spoke  to  M  iss  Rollins,  in  her  dressing-room. 

"  She  has  been  here  and  left  her  cloak  and  hat,  but  has 
stepped  out  with  young  Martin.     What  is  it  ?  " 

"  This  letter  ;  will  you  give  it  to  her  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

Miss  Rollins  took  the  letter,  and  when  the  boy  had  closed 
the  door  she  tore  it  open  and  read  : 

Miss  Le  Blanc  :  A  number  of  your  iriends  are  to  have  a  pleasant 
little  supper  party  after  the  performance  this  evening,  and  I  have  been 
requested  to  ask  you  to  join  us.  This  must  be  a  surprise  to  ray  old 
irienrl,  your  mother,  and  to  make  it  a  pleasant  one,  I  will  beg  you  to 
use  the  enclosed  for  the  purchase  of  some  present  for  her.  Think  how 
much  she  will  enjoy  it !  If  you  think  you  can  quietly  slip  away  from 
your  mother,  and  meet  me  in  a  carriage  at  the  stage  entrance,  let  me 
mow  by  dropping  your  handkerchief  while  doing  Miss  Belleville's  mid- 
air .ict  this  evening.  Markham. 

As  she  finished  reading  the  letter,  Miss  Rollins  heard 
Florence's  voice,  and  hastily  thrusting  the  "enclosed" — a 
one  hundred-dollar  note — into  her  own  pocket,  she  slipped 
the  letter  into  the  pocket  of  Florence's  cloak. 

"  Time  for  your  mid-air  act,  Miss  Le  Blanc,"  said  the  call- 
boy,  popping  his  head  into  the  room  where  Florence  and 
her  mother  sat. 

"You  are  not  nervous,  daughter?"  said  Mrs.  Hodges, 
looking  at  Florence  a  little  anxiously. 

"  No,  mamma  ;  I'm  very  happy,  that's  all,"  and  she  kissed 
or,  and  ran  out  of  the  room. 


Mrs.  Hodges  stopped  to  pick  up  her  daughter's  cloak  to 
throw  over  her  in  the  wings,  when  she  should  finish  her 
act.  As  she  did  so,  a  letter  fell  out  of  a  pocket.  She  hesi- 
tated a  moment,  and  then  read  it.  Her  face  was  very  white 
as  she  almost  sobbed  :  "  Oh,  why  did  not  Florence  tell  me 
she  had  received  this  !     And  she  said  she  was  very'  happy." 

She  stood,  pale  and  trembling,  in  the  wings,  watching  her 
daughter's  graceful  performance  on  the  perilous  rings.  By 
her  side,  though  she  did  not  notice  him^  stood  Richard.  He, 
too,  was  watching  Florence  intently.  In  a  wing,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  stage,  stood  Miss  Rollins,  and  no  less 
closely  than  the  others  she  watched  every  movement  of  the 
performer  above  them.  In  the  crush  of  men  near  the  or- 
chestra entrance  stood  Markham,  and  although  I  knew  noth- 
ing of  this  story  that  night,  I  irresistibly  thought  of  the 
snakes  which  are  said  to  charm  birds,  as  I  noticed  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  girl  fluttering  among  the  ropes  and  rings  in  the 
glare  of  the  lime-light. 

She  stood  like  a  child  in  a  swing,  her  hands  grasping  the 
ropes  and  her  feet  fixed  in  the  rings  at  the  ends  of  them. 
The  low  agitato  strains  from  the  stringed  instruments  broke 
into  a  crash  of  all  the  instruments  as  the  girl,  swinging  vio- 
lently in  the  ropes,  fell,  and  hung  by  her  feet  in  the  rings. 
Swinging  still,  head  down,  she  gracefully  acknowledged  the 
storm  of  applause,  and  then,  taking  her  handkerchief  from 
her  belt,  wiped  her  hands  and  arms  free  from  perspiration 
before  making  the  leap  for  the  stretched  rope.  She  hesi- 
tated a  moment  with  the  handkerchief  held  daintily  in  one 
hand,  and  then,  with  a  pretty  laugh,  let  it  flutter  from  her 
grasp. 

It  was  not  the  exclamation  from  the  beaming  Richard,  the 
hiss  from  Miss  Rollins,  or  the  quiet,  satisfied,  laugh  from 
Markham,  but  the  short,  sharp  cry  from  her  mother  that  at- 
tracted Florence's  attention.  Startled,  she  turned  her  body, 
and  in  so  doing  jerked  her  left  foot  from  its  ring.  In  an  in- 
stant the  whole  house  was  in  a  dead  hush  The  ring,  re- 
leased from  the  control  of  her  foot,  moved  unsteadily  about. 
She  attempted  to  regain  it,  but  her  toe  struck  the  side  of  the 
ring  and  sent  it  away  again.  Her  right  foot  was  slowly- 
slipping  from  its  hold.  There  was  a  sudden  rush  of  people 
from  the  wings,  a  shuddering  wail  from  the  audience,  and 
a  ringing  cry  of  "  Fall,  Florence  !"  as  Hodges,  dressed  for 
his  act  and  spattered  with  mud,  dashed  through  the  fright- 
ened people  on  the  stage  at  the  instant  his  daughter  dropped. 
She  turned  once  in  the  air,  her  feet  struck  his  broad,  yield- 
ing shoulders  as  he  sank  to  break  the  fall.  She  bounded  to 
the  stage,  bowed,  and  fainted. 


him — even  then,  I  say,  Benson  laughed  until  the  tears  ran 
down  his  cheeks,  and  it  may  have  been  the  tears  that  pre- 
vented him  from  seeing  how  often  Hodges  filled  both  of 
their  glasses  with  punch,  which  was  hot. 

No,  Florence  never  went  on  the  stage  again,  for  Richard 
stoutly  insisted  that  he  could  make  enough  money  for  two  ; 
and,  would  you  believe  it  ?  Richard  is  now  in  London,  paint- 
ing little  pictures  in  oil,  and  making  enough  money  for  five, 
which  includes  their  three  children. 


ARGONAUT    VERSE. 


"  How  did  Providence  send  you  there,  James?"  asked 
Mrs  Hodges  when,  an  hour  later,  the  family  were  all  at  home. 
"  I  had  just  dressed  for  our  act,  when  I  happened  to  men- 
tion to  one  of  the  men  there  that  Florence  was  to  do  Miss 
Belleville's  act  to-night.  The  man  replied  :  '  That's  strange  ; 
you  never  would  let  her  do  such  an  act  here  without  a  netting 
stretched  under  her.1  '  What,'  said  I,  '  is  there  no  netting 
used  in  the  California  in  that  act  ? '  He  said  there  was  none. 
Well,  you  know,  Maggie,  I  was  a  little  nervous  about  it  from 
the  first,  and  in  a  minute  I  was  in  a  tremble.  Something, 
Maggie,  made  me  rush  out  on  the  street,  and  the  people 
must  have  thought  I  was  a  madman,  for  the  nearer  I  got  to 
the  California  the  faster  I  ran  ;  you  know  the  rest." 
"  You  did  more  than  save  her  life,  James  ;  you — " 
"  Please,  may  I  say  something  ?  "  said  Richard,  interrupt- 
ing, as  he  walked  towards  the  corner  where  the  Hodges  were 
talking.  He  held  Florence's  hand  fast  in  his  as  he  said: 
"  Florence  says  she  wouldn't  like  to  disappoint  Mr.  Benson, 
ifheissokind  as  to  come  here  at  midnight;  so  if  Mrs. 
Hodges  is  willing  that  it  should  be,  why,  I  have  the  license — 
have  had  it  three  days." 

"What  in  the  world  does  all  this  mean?"  asked  Mrs. 
Hodges,  looking  first  at  her  husband,  and  then  at  the 
young  couple's  smiling  faces. 

"  Why,  you  see,  mamma,"  Florence  answered,  "Richard 
has  been  bothering  me  so  long,  and  he  says  he  don't  want 
me  to  act  any  more,  and  that  he  can  support  me  now,  and 
that  papa  said  it  would  be  nice  to  surprise  you  to-night,  and 
that — that — that  he  loves  me,  and  so  I  said  if  I  dropped  my 
handkerchief  to-night,  it  might  be,  if  you  said  yes,  and — " 
But  Florence  never  finished  that  remarkable  speech,  for 
when  she  had  mentioned  the  word  "handkerchief"  her 
mother  gave  a  quick,  sharp  glance  at  her  honest,  blushing 
face,  and  knew  she  had  never  seen  that  hateful  letter.  Then 
what  did  she  do  but  begin  crying,  and  hugging  Florence  so 
close  that  further  explanation  could  not  be  given. 

Hodges  had  just  shaken  Richard  by  the  hand,  and  said, 
"Well  done,  my  boy,"  when  the  Juvenile  Clown  ushered  in 
Mr.  Benson,  who  was  none  other  than  the  pastor  of  the 
little  Episcopal  church  which  the  Hodges  attended  Sunday 
mornings.  Benson  was  an  Englishman,  a  bachelor,  and  the 
devoted  slave  of  the  Juvenile.  Hodges  declared  that  Benson 
preached  a  better  sermon  than  the  bishop,  and  that  it  was  a 
shame  he  had  only  such  a  little  house  to  play  to,  generally. 
As  Benson  in  turn  thought  the  Hodges  children  were  the 
brightest  he  had  ever  seen,  and  more  than  once  was  heard 
to  regret  that  he  could  not,  with  propriety,  go  and  see  the 
children,  particularly  the  Juvenile,  perform,  the  two  men 
had  become  warm  friends. 

11  Now  then,  everything  ready,  e'll  just  get  through  this 
act,  and  then  have  some  supper,"  exclaimed  Hodges,  in  high 
glee,  as  he  saw  Benson  enter.  Despite  the  protest  of  Flor- 
ence and  her  mother,  not  allowing  an  instants  delay,  and 
with  a  great  show  of  authority,  he  ranged  the  family  in  a 
line,  and  insisted  upon  an  immediate  marriage. 

And  there  they  stood,  in  front  of  the  Christmas  tree — Rich- 
ard and  Florence,  the  Baby  next  to  the  groomsman,  and  the 
Juvenile  next  to  the  bride  ;  the  Daring  Athlete  at  one  end 
of  the  line,  and  madame,  the  Charming  Acrobat,  at  the  other. 
Everything  appeared  dreadfully  irregular  and  off-hand  to 
Mrs.  Hodges,  yet  Richard  was  suspiciously  prepared,  not 
only  with  the  license  and  ring,  but  was  "letter  perfect," 
Hodges  declared,  in  the  service,  whereat  Hodges  looked  so 
knowing  that  his  wife  suspected  him  of  having  been  in  a 
secret  plot  with  Richard.  Then  there  was  such  a  supper, 
and  the  Christmas  tree,  and  after  that  a  bowl  of  punch  in  the 
dining-room.  But  you  should  have  seen  the  Juvenile!  He  just 
managed  things  with  a  high  hand.  Even  when  he  stood  on  his 
father's  head,  and  preached  a  sermon  so  like  Mr.  Benson 
that  his   mother  couldn't  help  laughing  while  she  scolded 


An  Argonaut's  MusiDg:. 
Once  in  this  wind-swept  valley  dwelt 

A  lovely  maiden.  Now  the  place  is 
Deserted.  Here,  where  we  have  knelt, 
And  I  twined  roses  in  her  belt, 

No  mark  has  left  its  lingering  traces. 

These  bushes,  bent  then  by  her  hand, 

Methinks  have  never  yet  been  broken  ; 
The  breezes  blow  the  same  that  fanned 
Her  cheek.      They  did  not  understand, 

Perhaps,  her  sweet  words  to  them  spoken. 

Across  the  fields  the  thistle-down — 

Winged-freighter— floats  its  silky  seed  in 

The  old-time  way ;  the  leaves  are  blown 

Upon  a  winter-fairy's  throne. 

As  when  she  made  this  spot  an  Eden. 

Yon  lizard,  that  like  lightning  slips 

Behind  the  well-curb's  lichened  cover, 
May  be  the  self-same  one  whose  trips 
She  watched,  with  laughter  on  her  lips. 

In  those  old  days,  from  fence  to  clover. 

The  old  farm-house  is  standing  yet, 

Though  wind  has  rocked,  and  weather  worn  it ; 
The  honeysuckle  that  we  set 
Below  the  porch,  has  grown  and  met 

The  ivy  that  we  planted  on  it. 

I  lean  against  the  fence  and  dream 

Of  that  dear  time,  when  we  together 
Went  gaily  floating  down  life's  stream  — 
When  love,  and  love  was  all  our  theme 

In  sorrowful  or  singing  weather 

I  dream  of  parting  with  her  one 

Sad  year ;   of  lands  where  I  have  wandered, 

Of  deeds  and  duties  I  have  done, 

To  win  the  gold  that  I  have  won. 

While  her  young  life  and  mine  were  squandered. 

I  dream,  alas  !  of  that  sad  day 

When  Death,  insatiate  invader, 
Stormed  her  young  life.      The  fairest  clay, 
That  God  e'er  moulded,  passed  away. 

In  that  cold  cavern  where  they  laid  her ! 

And  now  my  heart  as  this  sad  scene 

Is  desolate,  and  drear  as  this  is. 
The  life  has  gone  !      I  feel  the  keen 
Sharp  sting  of  Fate,  though  still  is  green 

The  memory  of  that  maiden's  kisses, 
ber,  1881.  A.  Pendleton. 


Dominion. 
Tear-wet  and  sad  these  lagging  years  have  been, 

Wherein  I  strove  for  Fame  with  restless  heat  ; 

How  can  a  woman  war  with  Fate's  loud  beat? 
The  poppies  of  my  longing,  red  as  sin. 
Unlrembling  flaunted  in  the  world's  loud  din. 

And  wooed  me  to  them  with  Atlanta-feeL 
And  I?    Ah  !  when  I  stretched  my  trembling  han 

To  grasp  them,  striven  for  so  long,  so  long. 
Mine  eyes  were  blinded  as  beneath  a  band. 

Mine  ears  were  deafened  with  a  low,  sweet  song 
I'd  heard  you  sing  in  twilights  long  ago; 
And  then  I  saw  your  sad  face  white  with  woe. 
And  the  red  poppies  full  upon  the  land. 

Pallid  and  withered — and  I  kissed  you,  sweet. 

The  fair  white  lilies  of  my  love  for  you 

Stand  tall  and  radiant,  as  in  moonlights  dim 
The  stars  shine  out ;    and  all  the  languid  air 
Is  faint  with  fragrance,  soft,  and  rich,  and  rare, 

Poured  from  their  hearts  ;   as.  trembling  through  the  dew. 
They  softly  chime  a  far-off  mystic  hymn, 

With  fairj'  clash  of  silver  lambent  bells  — 

Love,  do  you  hear  the  music  as  it  swells? 
And  yet,  around  the  fragile,  twisted  stems, 

Translucent  as  faint  amber  in  the  light, 

A  serpent  twines  with  eyes  like  baleful  gems, 

Writhing  through  all  the  hours  of  day  and  night — 
The  serpent  of  ambition,  not  yet  dead. 
That  wakes  me  in  the  midnights,  faint  with  dread. 
November,  1881.  Fanny  Driscoll, 


Switzerland. 
In  ages  past,  on  alpine  peaks  the  watchers  saw  the  glow 
Of  patriot  signal  fires  that  lit  the  gloomy  lakes  below  ; 
And  patriot  hands,  responsive,  made  the  danger-signals  burn 
From  rugged  Uri's  mountain  domes  to  forts  ol  fair  Lucerne* 
Through  centuries  fair  women  wept  the  unreturning  brave, 
And  grandsons  found  a  resting-place  beside  their  grandsires'  grave  ; 
Around  the  brave  republic  rolled  dark  despotism's  sea, 
And  still  the  Switzers  kept  the  pass,  and  Switzerland  was  free. 
And  still   the  mountaineers  maintain  the  ancient  watch  and  ward, 
And  still,  in  "piping  times  of  peace,"  remains  the   ready  sword, 
And  still  they  hold  the  creed  bequeathed  by  prehistoric  sires, 
'  No  alien  hands  may  guard  the  pass,  or  light  the  signal  fires. ' 
November,  1881.  Angle, 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


^leanof'V    Clifi^tirjM    Gfrft. 


By    MAY     N.     HAWLEY. 


T'S  no  use,  Kelsey.  The  whole  thing  is  a 
failure,  and  you  are  no  worse  off  than  any 
of  the  rest.  Not  a  man  in  our  employ  will 
get  a  dollar.  Schwartz  &  Co.  have  put  an 
attachment  on  the  property  that  will  take  all 
the  machinery  to  pay,  and  Houston  has  put 
on  a  second  attachment  which  covers  every- 
thing. I'm  devilish  sorry,  but  I  can't  do 
the  first  thing  for  you  "  said  Mr.  Livermore, 
the  principal  owner  of  the  Livermore  mine, 
which  property  had  been  recently  put  under 
an  attachment  to  pay  for  the  machinery  em- 
ployed in  working  it,  and  the  lumber  from 
which  the  building  had  been  erected.  They 
were  standing  on  the  porch  of  the  office, 
and  Mr.  Livermore  was  carelessly  playing  with  a  heavy  gold 
chain,  set  with  quartz,  which  was  suspended  across  his  vest. 
Kelsey's  face  grew  white  as  death,  and  he  raised  his  dark 
eyes  slowly  to  his  employer's  face. 

"Do  you  mean  that  I  am  never  to  be  paid  one  cent  of  the 
money  I  have  earned  here?"  he  asked.  His  look  made  Mr. 
Livermore  feel  uncomfortable. 

"Well,  really  I  can  not  say.  If  the  property  is  disposed 
of  to  any  advantage  there  might  be  enough  left  to  pay  the 
labor.  At  present  there  is  nothing — absolutely  nothing,  that 
I  know  of." 

"But  I  have  not  a  cent  of  money  in  the  world!"  ex 
claimed  Kelsey,  desperately. 

"  Why,  you  must  have  been  rather  extravagant,  young 
man,"  said  Mr.  Livermore. 

"  I  have  not  been  extravagant,"  answered  Kelsey,  firmly, 
but  calmly. 

"  Well,  young  men  of  twenty-six  ought  to  have  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  ahead,  if  they're  steady.  And  you're  a  good 
book-keeper,  too." 

"  I  did  have  five  hundred  dollars  ahead,  but  I  was  taken 
down  with  typhoid  fever  last  May,  and  before  I  got  up  again 
it  was  all  gone.  Then,  when  I  got  well,  you  offered  me  this 
place.  I've  worked  for  you  three  months,  and  you've  never 
paid  me  one  cent.  How  can  I  get  away  from  here  without 
money?" 

"And  how  can  I  pay  you  without  money?"  asked  Mr. 
Livermore  impatiently.  "  I  wish  you  wouldn't  annoy  me.  I 
can't  help  matters  any.  My  property  is  all  put  under  attach- 
ment, and  I  am  ruined  financially.  I  have  a  family  to  sup- 
port, and  you  have  no  one  depending  on  you.  I  should 
think  you  could  get  employment  somewhere." 

George  Kelsey  turned  away,  pressing  his  white  lips  to- 
gether firmly  to  smother  the  uords  behind  them,  which  it 
would  have  been  of  no  use  to  utter  to  his  heartless  employer. 
There  were  rumors  of  fraud  in  the  atmosphere  concerning 
the  failure  of  the  Livermore  mine.  The  employees  inti- 
mated that  "  Old  Livermore"  had  devised  the  failure  to  make 
money,  and  cheat  them  out  of  their  dues.  Certain  it  was 
that  there  was  money  due  them  all,  which  it  seemed  proba- 
ble they  would  never  get  ;  but  on  no  one  did  the  blow  fall 
heavier  than  on  George  Kelsey.  He  had  been  employed  as 
a  book-keeper  at  the  mine  since  the  middle  of  August,  and 
had  done  his  work  well  and  faithfully.  He  had  not  boarded 
at  the  mine,  but  at  a  boarding-house  in  the  town  of  West- 
wood,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  He  had  not,  as  he  had 
stated,  received  one  cent  for  his  services,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  he  was  heavily  in  debt.  His  distress  was 
augmented  by  the  fact  that  he  was  an  entire  stranger  to 
that  section  of  country  and  its  inhabitants.  He  had  come 
from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  early  in  the  year,  with 
all  his  capital  in  cash  upon  his  person.  Being  attacked  in 
the  city  by  typhoid  fever,  his  money  dwindled  away  rapidly, 
and  what  little  was  remaining  at  the  time  of  his  employment 
as  book-keeper  at  the  Livermore  mine  had  vanished  for  nec- 
essary expenses.  He  was,  therefore,  without  friends  or 
money.  He  was  without  a  living  relative,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
in  the  world.  His  father  he  could  not  remember,  and  his 
mother  had  died  when  he  was  but  thirteen  years  of  age. 
He  had  made  his  way  in  the  world  without  much  assistance. 
His  disposition  had  not  inclined  him  to  idleness  or  vice,  and 
a  certain  innate  sense  of  refinement  and  gentility  had  made 
strangers  cautious  of  being  free  with  one  whose  dignity 
seemed  to  raise  him  above  their  level.  He  was  quiet  and 
always  polite  to  his  fellow-clerks.  There  was  an  indescriba- 
ble something  about  him  that  made  nine  people  out  of  every 
ten  pronounce  him  a  foreigner,  though  he  was  of  American 
birth.  It  may  have  been  his  Creole  eyes  and  complexion, 
which  he  had  inherited  from  his  mother,  or  his  drooping, 
dark  mustache,  or  his  slightly  curling  black  hair,  which  was 
always  falling  upon  his  rather  low  brow.  But  I  think  the 
peculiarity  lay  in  his  eyes.  They  were  woman's  eyes — 
large,  black,  and  liquid-looking,  shaded  with  heavy  black 
fringe.  Their  mute,  pleading  look  belied  his  nature  some- 
times, but  they  were  wonderfully  handsome.  It  is  not  gen- 
erally a  sign  of  intellect,  or  vivacity,  or  superiority  to  see 
such  eyes  in  a  man's  head.  That  soft,  liquid  expression  is 
too  often  an  index  of  a  soft,  indolent  character  ;  it  is  a  better 
token  to  see  a  keen  and  brilliant  eye  which  only  softens  with 
rare  emotion.  However,  Kelsey  was  no  more  responsible 
for  the  color  and  expression  of  his  eyes  than  for  the  shape 
of  his  nose,  and  the  best  of  signs  sometimes  fail.  Califor- 
nians  say  "all  signs  fail  in  dry  weather." 

Kelsey  went  to  his  boarding-house  in  no  amiable  state 
of  _  mind.  His  personal  estate  contained  no  valuables 
which  he  could  dispose  of  to  the  pawnbroker,  and  so  raise 
money  enough  to  get  away  with.  Furthermore,  there  was 
no  pawnbroker  in  Westwood,  and  no  one  to  whom  he  could 
apply,  with  any  reasonable  expectation  of  success,  for  help. 
The  next  ten  days  were  spent  in  the  vain  quest  for  employ- 
' -i _t.     It  was  too  late  in  the  season  for  new  hands.     Every 


mine  had  a  full  set,  and  no  one  needed  a  book-keeper.  After 
two  or  three  days  of  discouragement,  he  choked  down  his 
pride  and  made  application  for  any  position  whatever.  The 
first  house  at  which  he  rang  the  bell  was  answered  by  a  do- 
mestic, who  referred  him  sharply  to  the  back  door.  His 
Creole  complexion  flushed,  and  his  eyes  flashed  angrily. 
He  left  the  house  and  walked  on,  reflecting  bitterly  upon  the 
fate  which  had  brought  him  into  such  circumstances.  His 
pride  melted  away  as  he  thought,  "What  right  have  I  to  be 
angry  because  a  servant  considers  himself  above  me?  I  am 
seeking  work  which  will  put  me  on  an  equality  with  them, 
and  I  have  not  even  gained  the  respectability  of  a  situation. 
I  have  no  claim  to  consideration,  and  I  won't  be  such  a  fool 
as  to  get  angry  again.  I  wish  to  heaven  some  one  would 
hire  me  to  chop  wood  !  I  can't  bring  myself  to  beg  till  I'm 
actually  starving." 

But  his  endeavors  were  not  successful.  No  one  wanted 
to  hire  a  "foreign-looking  man  ■'  to  do  menial  services,  and 
the  servants  distrusted  his  smooth,  low  way  of  speaking,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  vice  for  which  he  was  accountable.  Utterly 
discouraged,  he  started  to  return  to  his  lodgings,  glancing 
indifferently  up  at  the  handsome  house  on  the  corner  as  he 
crossed  the  street.  The  recollection  came  to  his  mind  that 
Lawyer  Cameron  lived  there,  and  that  rumor  gave  that  law- 
yer credit  for  having  a  large  heart  as  well  as  a  large  fortune. 
It  was  one  more  chance  anyway,  and  Kelsey  made  up  his 
mind  to  try  it.  Not  knowing  the  way  to  the  back  of  the 
building,  he  opened  the  low  iron  gate  and  went  slowly  up 
the  path  to  the  house.  At  the  top  of  the  steps,  embow- 
ered in  rose  vines,  behind  one  of  the  white  pillars,  sat  a 
young  lady  in  a  low  chair.  There  were  crimson  roses  in  her 
yellow  hair,  and  tea-roses  on  the  bosom  of  her  wine-colored 
dress.  She  was  absorbed  in  a  book,  and  heard  nothing,  till 
a  voice  said,  gently  : 

"  Pardon  me.  Could  I  see  Mr.  Cameron  a  moment,  do 
you  think?" 

Miss  Cameron  looked  up  with  a  little  start,  and  met  Kel- 
sey's melancholy  eyes.  She  closed  her  book,  and  rose  to 
her  feet. 

"  Did  you  ask  to  see  my  father?"  she  inquired,  courteously. 
"If  I  might,"  he  answered. 

"He  is  in  the  library.  Come  this  way,  if  you  please." 
Kelsey  followed  the  delicate  figure  in  its  rich,  wine-colored 
robes,  till,  at  the  opening  of  a  paneled  door,  he  stood  in  a 
handsomely  furnished  library. 

"  Here  is  a  gentleman  to  see  you,  papa,"  said  Miss  Cam- 
eron, and  shut  the  door  softly  as  she  withdrew.  Kelsey 
thought  within  himself  how  surely  unfailing  courtesy  and 
kindness  of  heart  belong  to  the  true  lady,  and  how  impossi- 
ble they  are  of  mere  imitation.  But  he  was  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Lawyer  Cameron,  and  that  dignified-looking  gentle- 
man had  removed  his  eye-glasses  and  was  looking  at  him 
intently. 

"Won't  you  have  a  seat,  sir?"  asked  Mr.  Cameron,  pleas- 
antly. Kelsey  bowed  his  thanks,  but  made  no  movement  to 
sit  down. 

I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,  sir.  I  am  only  looking  for 
employment,  and  I  did  not  know  but  you  might  wish  to  hire 
a  laborer." 

In  spite  of  his  desire  to  prefer  his  request  in  a  natural 
manner,  Kelsey  felt  the  blood  come  to  his  face  under  Mr. 
Cameron's  expression  of  slight  surprise.  He  did  not  seek 
to  appear  other  than  he  was,  nor  did  he  volunteer  any  in- 
formation concerning  his  circumstances.  It  might  have  been 
better  if  he  had  done  so,  for,  though  Mr.  Cameron  did  not 
regard  him  with  suspicion,  yet  he  could  not  help  remarking 
the  accuracy  of  his  speech  and  the  air  of  refinement  in  the 
man  before  him,  which  was  not  altogether  in  keeping  with 
the  position  he  was  seeking. 

"  What  is  your  name  ? "  asked  Mr.  Cameron.  Kelsey  gave 
him  the  required  information,  and  stood  patiently  waiting 
his  decision.  Mr.  Cameron  was  perplexed.  He  was  kind- 
hearted,  and  did  not  like  to  refuse  outright  the  employment 
Kelsey  had  asked  for,  yet  he  had  no  manner  of  use  for  him. 
"  I  am  very  sorry,"  he  said,  at  length,  "that  I  have  no  va- 
cancy for  you  at  present.  However,  if  you  do  not  succeed 
in  finding  employment  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  come  to 
me  again  and  I  will  help  you  out." 

Now  Mr.  Cameron  was  entirely  sincere  in  his  offer,  and 
would  have  been  as  good  as  his  word,  but  Kelsey  regarded 
it  as  a  mere  pretext  for  disposing  of  him  easily  and  entirely. 
"  I  will  look  elsewhere,"  he  said,  not  proudly,  nor  angrily, 
but  wearily.  "  I  am  sorry  to  have  troubled  you,  sir.  Good 
evening." 

Mr.  Cameron  looked  at  him  a  moment  with  indecision. 
Then  he  answered,  "  Good  evening,"  reluctantly,  as  Kelsey 
opened  the  door  and  passed  out.  In  the  hall  he  met  Miss 
Cameron  again,  who  bent  her  head  in  gentle  recognition. 
Then  he  opened  the  great  hall  door,  drew  a  long,  sighing 
breath,  and  passed  on  to  his  destiny. 

"Who  was  that  gentleman  to  see  you  this  afternoon,  papa 
— the  one  I  showed  into  the  library,  who  had  such  melan- 
choly eyes,  and  such  a  distinguished  look?"  Miss  .Cameron 
asked  of  her  father,  as  they  sat  by  the  fire  in  the  parlor  after 
dinner.  Mr.  Cameron  answered  his  daughter  with  an  amused 
smile  : 
"  His  name  was  George  Kelsey." 

"And  what  did  he  want  with  you?"  pursued  the  young 
lady. 

"  He  wanted  to  know  if  I  wouldn't  hire  him  to  saw  wood, 
or  tend  the  garden,  or  drive  the  carriage.  In  short,  he 
wanted  a  situation  to  do  any  kind  of  work." 

"  Well !"  exclaimed  Miss  Cameron,  making  a  little  wry 
face.  "  I  thought  he  must  be  some  one  of  importance  from 
his  superior  look — a  gentleman  at  least." 

"  And  why  should  you  imagine  that  he  was  not  a  gentle- 


man, Eleanor?'  i.  .quired  Mr.  Cameron,  gravely.    The  young 
lady  flushed  under  the  implied  rebuke. 

"  I  don't  know.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  a  gentleman  would 
not  be  seeking  that  kind  of  a  situation." 

"  You  don't  know  to  what  straits  a  gentleman  might  be  re- 
duced by  poverty  and  misfortune." 
"  That  is  very  true,  papa.  Why  didn't  you  hire  him  ?" 
"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear,"  answered  her  father,  "  I 
didn't  have  the  least  use  in  the  world  for  him,  and  I  couldn't 
see  the  utility  of  hiring  him  to  play  the  part  of  a  handsome 
fixture  around  the  house.  But  I  was  half  inclined  to  call  the 
fellow  back  and  keep  him  for  awhile,  any  way.  There  was 
something  about  him  that  made  me  feel  as  if  I  ought  to 
have  helped  him.  I'll  look  around  town  to-morrow  and  see 
if  I  can  find  him.  1  believe  he's  a  man  that  has  been  driven 
to  the  wall  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  which  no  one  can 
control  at  times." 

"Well,  I  would  look  him  up  to-morrow  if  I  felt  so,"  said 
Miss  Cameron,  who  was  not,  one  whit  behind  her  father  in 
benevolent  deeds. 

So  the  subject  was  dropped.  But  the  mon  ,..  was  too  late 
to  help  Kelsey.  He  went  to  his  lodgings  thoroughly  dis- 
heartened. "  There  is  no  place  in  this  whole  town  for  an 
unknown  and  unfortunate  man,"  he  said  to  himself,  bitterly. 
"  I  thought  there  was  room  in  California  for  everybody.  I 
am  not  a  tramp.     I  should  think  people  could  discriminate." 

After  it  was  dark  he  strolled  out  on  the  street  again,  not 
knowing  what  else  to  do.  He  had  no  heart  for  reading  or 
study.  A  buggy,  drawn  by  two  bay  horses,  passed  him 
rapidly,  turned  the  corner,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight,  but 
not  before  he  had  recognized  it  as  the  Livermore  turn-out, 
and  saw  that  Mr.  Livermore  himself  was  driving.  The 
sight  filled  him  with  wrath  and  indignation.  What  right 
had  that  man  to  be  driving  a  team  whose  expenses  were 
paid  with  the  gold  he  had  withheld  from  his  laborers  ?  He 
felt  as  if  he  could  throttle  him  with  his  own  hands.  As  he 
walked  rapidly  up  and  down  the  streets,  one  after  another, 
he  came  on  the  same  carriage  drawn  up  in  front  of  the 
Westwood  Bank.  He  stopped  short,  breathing  hard.  The 
veins  stood  out  on  his  forehead  and  neck,  and  his  hands 
clenched  involuntarily.  There  was  a  sound  of  talking 
inside  the  bank.  Kelsey,  after  a  minute,  drew  close 
to  the  doors,  which  were  of  ground  glass  crossed  by  narrow 
lines  of  clear  glass.  Through  these  clear  lines  a  glimpse  of 
the  bank's  interior  could  be  obtained.  It  was  late  in  the 
evening,  and  the  street  was  comparatively  quiet.  There  was 
no  one  inside  the  bank  but  the  cashier  and  Mr.  Livermore. 
Before  the  latter,  on  the  counter,  were  several  piles  of  gold 
coin,  the  sight  of  which  caused  Kelsey's  blood  to  leap  wildly. 
By  listening  attentively  he  caught  scraps  of  the  conversation 
going  on  between  the  two  : 

"  I  have  an  order  from  the  president  for  the  cashing  of 
these  checks  this  evening,"  said  Livermore  ;  "  I  leave  the 
city  before  the  bank  opens  in  the  morning." 

"  I  shall  have  to  go  to  the  vault  for  some  more  coin,  Mr. 
Livermore.  Your  checks  cover  more  than  there  is  in  the 
safe.     Will  you  wait  here  a  few  moments  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  exactly  care  to  stay  here  alone,  Bennett,'' 
said  Mr.  Livermore,  uneasily,  looking  round  behind  him. 

"Well,  I'll  turn  the  key  in  the  door,  and  you  can  come  to 
the  vault  with  me,"  said  Bennett.  Country  banks  are  pecu- 
liar. He  stepped  up  to  the  door  and  snapped  the  key  in  the 
lock.  It  did  not  catch  ;  but  Bennett,  not  noticing,  took  up 
a  candle,  and  Mr.  Livermore  followed  him  into  the  vault. 
Kelsey  tried  the  door  softly.  It  yielded  to  his  touch,  and  he 
entered  the  bank.  By  what  process  of  reasoning  this  man 
made  it  justifiable  to  himself  to  appropriate  the  money  lying 
on  the  counter,  no  one  knows.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
he  was  guided  by  impulse,  and  did  not  stop  to  reason.  It 
seemed  to  him  he  had  some  claim,  some  shadow  of  right  to 
the  money  that  was  about  to  be  paid  over  to  his  employer. 
He  was  not  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  greed,  for  he  picked 
up  only  one  of  the  yellow  piles  of  coin,  and  slipping  it  into 
his  coat  pocket,  walked  swiftly  out.  Just  as  he  turned  round 
to  close  the  door  carefully,  a  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder 
and  a  voice  said  in  his  ear  : 

"  You  are  my  prisoner  ! " 

Kelsey  shook  off  the  hand,  and  stepping  back  a  pace  con- 
fronted the  night-watchman  and  a  special  officer.  The  cold 
sweat  started  out  on  his  brow  and  his  heart  seemed  to  stop 
beating  as  the  significance  of  the  words  dawned  upon  him. 
It  had  not  seemed  to  him  to  be  theft  when  he  took  the 
money  ;  now  it  appeared  like  a  crime.  For  one  wild  mo- 
ment he  looked  around  him  for  a  way  of  escape  ;  the  next 
he  gave  a  groan,  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  yielded  to  his 
fate.  The  voices  of  the  cashier  and  Mr.  Livermore  were 
again  heard  inside  the  bank,  having  returned  from  the  vault. 

"  Come  with  us,"  said  the  officer;  and  with  a  guardian  on 
each  side  of  him  Kelsey  was  led  into  the  bank.  The  look  on 
his  face  was  that  of  a  haunted  man,  and  despair  gleamed 
from  his  wild  eyes. 

"  How  much  money  did  you  leave  on  this  counter  when 
you  went  into  the  vault  a  few  minutes  ago?"  inquired  the 
officer  of  Bennett 

"  Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,"  answered  the 
cashier,  regarding  them  with  surprise. 

"  Count  it,  and  tell  me  how  much  you  find  missing,"  was 
the  next  order.  Mr.  Livermore  gave  a  start,  looked  at  the 
money,  then  at  Kelsey,  and  turned  pale  with  fear  and  sur- 
prise. 

"There  are  three  hundred  dollars  gone,"  announced  the 
cashier,  breathlessly.     "  Did  that  fellow  steal  it  ?" 

"Search  him,  and  see  how  much  you  can  find,"  said  the 
officer  to  his  assistant.  Kelsey  stood  silent  and  rigid  while 
the  watchman  searched  his  pockets,  and  brought  forth  from 
one  the  exact  sum  missing. 
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THE  DIAMOND  PALACE, 

221   Montgomery   Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

In  the  department  of  Diamonds  and  other  Precious  Stones, 
the  Diamond  Palace  holds  tlie  leading  position  on  this  C07iti- 
nent. 

For  many  months  past  I  have  been  purchasing  large 
quantities  of  Diamonds,  since  which  time  the  market  has  ad- 
vanced over  forty  per  cent.  Tlierefore,  I  am  prepared  to 
offer  during  the  coming  Holiday  season  my  magnificent 
collection  of  stones,  single  and  in  matched  pairs,  at  a  slight 
advance  over  cost.  I  bought  at  low  prices,  arid  intend  to 
give  my  customers  the  benefit. 

Extraordinary  bargains  in  Precious  Stones  of  all  descrip- 
tions, set  in  most  cliaste  and  lovely  designs;  also,  quartz 
work,  etc. 

Special  inducements  offered  in  American  and  European 
Watches  of  tlie  latest  and  most  perfect  movement. 


GORHAM    STERLING    SIEVE  RWA  RE 
At  $1.4.0  per  ounce. 


■  Goods  sent  to  all  portions  of  the  coast  per  Wells,  Fargo 
&  Co.'s  Express,  C.  O.  D..  and  if  not  acceptable,  can  be 
exchanged,  or  money  refunded. 


A.   ANDREWS, 

221    Montgomery  Street 


SCIENTIFIC  PHYSIOGNOMY. 


MARY  O.  STANTON  has  published  a  work  of  350  pages  on  Physiognomy,  illustrated  with  portraits 
of  many  historical  characters.  This  work  gives  practical  instruction  in  the  science  of  Character-reading. 
It  is  entitled 

"HOW    TO    READ    FACES: 

and  has  received  the  most  favorable  reviews  and  criticisms  from  the  press.     It  can  be  had  of  all  news- 
dealers throughout  the  States  and  Territories. 

The  science  of  Physiognomy  is  of  incalculable  importance  to  mothers,  teachers,  physicians,  and  em- 
ployers, as  well  as  to  all  who  desire  to  understand  their  own  characters,  those  of  their  neighbors,  and  all 
with  whom  they  associate.  Not  only  is  this  knowledge  found  in  the  work,  "  HO  W  TO  READ  FACES," 
but  the  art  of  protecting  health,  inducing  longevity,  choosing  right  partners  in  marriage,  selecting  friends, 
etc.,  is  taught  by  practical  and  scientific  illustration. 

To  Mothers  it  teaches  how  to  discern,  by  the  form  of  the  features,  color  of  the  complexion,  and  shape 
of  the  body,  whether  the  visceral  organs — such  as  the  kidneys,  bowels,  heart,  liver,  lungs,  etc — are  sound 
and  vigorous  or  weak  and  defective.  If,  by  knowing  which  are  weak,  the  mother  can  apply  the  rules  laid 
down  in  the  chapter  on  Hygiene  to  the  better  development  of  such  weak  organs,  she  will  improve  the  life- 
powers  of  her  child,  thereby  enhancing  his  happiness  and  capacity  for  usefulness,  as  well  as  his  longevity. 

To  Teachers  it  shows  why  some  scholars  are  dull  in  arithmetic,  and  bright  in  reading  and  spelling, 
why  some  excel  in  geography  and  are  deficient  in  grammar,  why  some  are  tractable  and  others  disobedient 
and  disorderly,  with  remedies  for  all  these  differences. 

To  Employers  it  gives  practical  rules  by  which  they  can  discern  capacity  for  mechanical  pursuits,  the 
signs  for  integrity  and  truth-telling,  capacity  for  order,  executiveness,  and  commercial  ability. 

To  Physicians  a  certain  way  is  shown  to  diagnose  the  natural  or  inherited  ability  of  the  various  organ- 
systems  to  withstand  disease,  and  those  which  are  defective  are  also  shown.  There  are  engravings  in  this 
book  relating  to  the  human  organism  which  have  never  been  seen  in  any  work  on  physiology  or  anatomy. 
These  embrace  discoveries  which  have  been  verified  by  a  lifetime  of  observation  and  research  on  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Stanton. 

To  Young  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  just  entering  society  and  embarking  upon  the  voyage  of  life,  no 
work  can  be  more  useful  than  this.  It  not  only  teaches  them  to  understand  themselves,  but  gives  them  a 
sure  guide  for  discerning  true  from  false  friends  ;  shows  them  how  to  select  right  partners  in  marriage  ;  un- 
veils the  hypocrite,  deceiver,  and  flatterer;  and  saves  them,  if  they  will  apply  its  rules,  from  unhappy  en- 
tanglements and  loss  of  friends  through  ignorance  of  their  true  character. 

To  this  science  the  author  has  devoted  thirty  years.  It  is  her  contribution  toward  the  enlightenment  of 
the  world.  Its  instuctions,  if  followed,  will  make  the  reader  more  healthful,  moral,  and  religious.  It 
teaches  natural  laws,  which  are  ordained  by  God  for  our  preservation.  It  gives  rules  for  building  the  body 
on  hygienic  principles,  and  teaches  how  to  restore  diseased  conditions  by  right  food,  bathing,  rest,  exer- 
cise, and  self-control.  By  its  methods  the  very  obese — those  whose  fives  are  rendered  burdensome  by  the 
accumulation  of  excessive  fat— can  be  reduced  to  a  normal  size  without  medicine,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
crease the  strength.  The  very  emaciated,  or  ihose  lacking  in  healthy,  warm  tissue,  can  learn  to  improve 
their  appearance,  health  and  usefulness  by  diet  alone.  These  are  some  of  the  many  benefits  which  are 
to  be  had  if  the  reader  will  apply  its  revelations  in  a  conscientious  spirit. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


"  Well,  Kelsey,"  said  Livermore,  sharply,  "  I  always 
thought  you  were  a  fraud,  and  now  I  know  you  are  a  thief. 
You  shall  answer  for  this,  my  fine  fellow  !" 

"  Curse  you,  be  still  !  "  exclaimed  Kelsey,  desperately, 
turning- upon  his  tormentor  with  a  dark  face.  "It  was  you 
who  drove  me  to  it.  I  never  stole  a  cent  in  my  life  till  to- 
night, and  if  you  had  paid  me  the  money  you  owed  me,  I 
would  not  have  had  to  steal  enough  to  keep  me  from  starva- 
tion." 

"  Off  with  him,  men  !  Take  him  to  jail,  where  he;ll  be  safe 
for  a  while,  and  kept  from  starving  at  the  county's  expense," 
said  Livermore,  and  the  men  hurried  Kelsey  out  between 
them. 

They  arrived  at  the  jail,  where  Kelsey,  his  crime  being  a 
special  and  aggravated  one,  was  lodged  in  an  iron  cell  by 
himself,  and  the  grated  door  swung  to  with  a  horrible  clang, 
and  was  securely  locked  from  the  outside. 

"  There,  my  friend  ;  you're  safe  for  to-night,  I  guess,"  said 
the  jailer,  carelessly,  and  left  him  alone. 

Kelsey  found  the  bed,  after  groping  about  mechanically 
for  a  while,  and  sat  down  thereon,  too  stunned  to  fully  real- 
ize his  situation.  He.  in  jail  for  robbing  a  bank  !  Why,  he 
had  never  in  all  his  life  injured  any  one  that  he  could  re- 
member. There  must  be  some  mistake  about  it — he  was 
only  dreaming  ;  he  would  wake  up  in  the  morning  and  find 
himself  at  his  lodgings,  he  had  no  doubt.  But  if  it  should 
be  true,  and  he  was  really  in  jail — well,  it  was  a  mercy  he 
had  neither  friends  nor  relatives  upon  whom  his  disgrace 
might  fall  heavily — no  one  but  himself  in  all  the  wide  world. 
And  the  bitterness  of  the  thought  was  in  the  fact  that  no 
one  would  care  what  became  of  him.  He  might  as  well 
have  been  a  villain  and  a  thief  from  the  beginning  of  his 
life,  for  all  the  difference  it  made  in  the  end.  His  desperate 
thoughts  filled  the  measure  of  the  slow  hours  Once  there 
flashed  before  his  mind  the  vision  of  Eleanor  Cameron's  fair 
face  as  he  had  seen  it  that  afternoon — so  many  ages  ago  it 
seemed  ;  and  he  shuddered  to  think  of  the  black  gulf  which 
would  always  rise  up  between  them,  even  in  his  thoughts. 
He  wondered  if  her  soft,  gray  eyes  would  grow  tender  or 
flash  cruelly  over  his  fate,  if  she  knew  the  whole  miserable 
story.  He  thought,  too,  of  her  father,  who,  if  he  had  only 
helped  him  that  day,  instead  of  promising  to  do  so  next  week, 
might  have  saved  him  from  ruin.  But,  after  all,  he  did  not 
lay  the  blame  of  his  sin  at  any  one  else's  door.  He  knew 
he  had  been  overcome  by  sudden  temptation,  and  had 
yielded.  There  were  extenuating  circumstances,  but,  after 
all,  they  would  not  weigh  in  the  balance  against  justice. 

The  long  hours  of  the  night  at  length  wore  away,  and 
morning  came,  bringing  utter  misery.  The  story  was  re- 
peated around  town,  and  many  of  the  idle  and  vicious  deni 
zens  of  the  place,  who  were  possessed  of  a  devil  in  the  shape 
of  a  base  curiosity,  tame  to  the  jail  to  get  a  good  look  at 
the  "bank- robber."  Of  all  the  imagined  miseries  this 
goaded  Kelsey  the  worst.  To  be  stared  at  by  the  rabble  as 
an  object  of  round-eyed  suspicion,  to  be  commented  upon 
audibly,  to  be  addressed  in  the  most  familiar  sentences, 
was  more  than  death  itself  to  the  sensitive  soul  of  the  un- 
fortunate Kelsey.  He  lay  down  on  his  bed,  and  turned  his 
face  to  the  wall,  neither  moving  nor  speaking  throughout 
the  day.  In  the  afternoon  he  heard  a  voice  outside  the 
door — a  voice  of  different  quality  from  the  rest,  and  one 
which  he  remembered  to  have  heard  before — saying  : 

"  Unlock  the  door,  and  let  me  go  into  the  cell ;  and  for 
the  love  of  heaven  don't  let  any  more  people  here  to-day  to 
gaze  at  him.  You  need  not  keep  guard.  I'll  call  you  when 
I  am  ready  to  leave." 

"All  right,  sir,"  answered  the  jailer,  respectfully,  and,  ad- 
mitting the  visitor  into  Kelsey's  cell,  turned  the  key  upon 
them  both,  and  retired  to  the  end  of  the  corridor.  Kelsey 
heard  the  footsteps  of  his  visitor  approaching  his  bed,  and 
did  not  move.  Then,  after  an  instant's  pause,  a  hand  was 
laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  voice  said  gently  : 

"  Won't  you  speak  to  me,  my  friend  ?  I  have  come  to 
help  you,  if  I  can." 

Kelsey  turned  his  head  slowly  round,  and  met  Mr.  Cam- 
eron's pitying  gaze.  The  latter  felt  a  pang  of  reproach  as  he 
gazed  on  the  thin,  haggard  face  before  him. 

"Now,"  said  Mr.  Cameron,  seating  himself  on  a  stool  at 
the  bedside,  "  I  want  you  to  tell  me  your  story." 

"  I  don't  know  what  good  that  will  do,"  said  Kelsey,  hope- 
lessly. 

"  I  don't  either  till  I  hear  it.  But  I  am  a  lawyer,  and  it 
is  possible  I  may  assist  you." 

"  It  is  too  late.  I  was  caught  in  the  very  act  of  robbing 
the  bank,"  was  the  prisoner's  bitter  reply. 

"  Did  you  intend  to  do  it  ?"  asked  Mr.  Cameron,  curiously. 
"  No,  I  did  not  intend  to  steal  from  the  bank.     I  thought 
it  was  old  Livermore's  money  I  was  taking — curse  him  ! " 

Mr.  Cameron  by  degrees  led  Kelsey  to  tell  him  the  whole 
miserable  history.  Being  a  man  who  had  made  a  life-study 
of  the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  he  realized  at  once  that 
Kelsey's  wrongs  had  led  him  astray  ;  that  the  punishment 
he  was  about  to  undergo  was  too  great  in  proportion  to  the 
motive  of  his  crime  ;  and  that,  unless  the  man  before  him 
had  help,  and  a  friend  on  whom  to  rely,  he  would  become 
reckless  and  criminal  from  the  inevitable  force  of  circum- 
stances. He  was  strongly  interested  in  him,  and  resolved 
to  befriend  him.  While  he  knew  that  escape  from  the  con- 
sequences of  his  crime  would  be  impossible,  he  hoped  that 
Kelsey  might  be  brought  to  bear  them  bravely,  and  in  the 
end  to  regain  an  honorable  position  in  the  world,  which 
just  then  looked  so  dreary.  Mr.  Cameron  did  not  underrate 
the  difficulty  of  this  seldom-conquered  task — they  are  very 
few  who  succeed  in  living  down  a  disgrace  of  that  kind,  but 
the  effort  was  worth  making,  at  any  rate. 

"  Well,  sir,  can  you  see  any  chance  for  hope  in  my  case  ?  " 
inquired  Kelsey  when  he  had  told  him  all. 

Mr.  Cameron  looked  thoughtful.  "Shall  I  tell  you  all? 
It  will  be  hard  to  bear." 
'*  I  may  as  well  hear  it  now  as  any  time." 
"  Perhaps  so.  The  chances  are  that  you  will  be  con- 
victed of  grand  larceny  and  sentenced  to  San  Quentin  for  a 
number  of  years,  for  stealing  money  from  the  Westwood 
Bank,"  replied  Mr.  Cameron  firmly,  bringing  the  truth  home 
to  him  with  lawyer-like  precision,  and  watching  its  effect 
with  keen  but  pitying  gaze.  Kelsey  covered  his  face  with 
hi-  'lands  and  groaned. 

"  is  hard  !"  were  his  muffled  words. 
is,  under  the  circumstances,  but  the  law  makes  no  dis- 


tinction. As  you  have  committed  the  crime  you  must  suffer 
the  penalty.  My  efforts  shall  be  directed  to  reducing  the 
length  of  your  sentence,  so  that  it  shall  not  exceed  two  years. 
Otherwise,  as  you  have  neither  counsel  nor  money  to  pro- 
cure counsel,  it  might  be  much  more." 

"It  does  not  much  matter,"  said  Kelsey,  lifting  his  face, 
white  and  pinched,  from  his  hands,  "  I  had  better  spend  the 
remainder  of  my  life  there,  for  what  will  it  be  worth  after  I 
come  out  ?  If  I  found  it  difficult  to  get  employment  when  I 
had  no  stain  on  my  character,  how  do  you  think  I  shall  suc- 
ceed as  a  State's  prison  convict  ?" 

"  I  know  it  is  hard,  young  man,  but  it  can  be  done,"  said 
Mr.  Cameron,  encouragingly. 

"  Did  you  ever  know  it  to  be  done  successfully?  I  never 
did.  A  convict  is  branded  to  all  eternity  among  his  fellow- 
men.      Who  ever  trusted  a  convict  ?" 

"  I  will  trust  you?  said  Mr.  Cameron  quietly.  George 
Kelsey  raised  his  eyes  again,  slowly.  A  faint  color  stole  into 
his  haggard  face. 

"How  far  would  you  trust  me  after  having  come  from 
San  Quentin?"  he  asked  incredulously. 

"As  far  as  you  would  trust  yourself,"  was  the  quiet  reply. 
"  I  will  give  you  employment ;  I  will  give  you  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  ;  I  will  help  you  to  regain  your  respect 
and  self-esteem  so  that  you  may  live  to  look  upon  your  ad- 
versities as  stepping-stones  to  a  higher  level.  Whatever  else 
I  can  do  for  you,  that  I  will  do." 

The  terse,  strong  sentences  sank  deep  into  his  hearer's 
mind.  But  in  a  moment  the  recollection  of  the  present 
swept  away  everything  else. 

"Oh,  if  you  had  only  done  this  yesterday  !" 
"But  you  need  it  more  to-day.  I  wish  I  had  done  it  yes- 
terday— who  of  us  has  not  had  occasion  for  remorse  at  our 
fatal  delays?  It  is  because  of  my  failure  to  do  yesterday 
what  would  have  saved  you  from  this  felony,  that  I  take  such 
an  interest  in  you.  I  cannot  help  feeling  some  remorse  at 
my  neglect  to  assist  you  to  employment,  which  I  could  prob- 
ably have  done.  Hence  I  intend  to  be  your  friend.  One 
friend  will  be  of  more  value  to  you  in  the  future  than  any- 
thing else  in  life.  I  have  faith  in  you.  and  I  am  trying  to 
rouse  you  to  have  faith  in  yourself." 

"I  used  to  have  faith  in  myself — too  much  I  think.  But 
for  all  that,  see  where  I  am  now.  God  knows  I  never  meant 
to  fall  this  way.  I  never  had  any  taste  for  idle  or  vicious 
company.  If  I  could  have  had  money  enough  to  have  paid 
my  debts  and  got  away  from  here,  I  should  not  have  failed 
so  miserably.  The  devil  gets  many  a  servant  through  such 
means,''  was  Kelsey's  bitter  speech. 

"  Don't  worry  about  your  debts ;  I'll  see  what  can  be  done 
for  you.     Will  you  let  me  come  and  see  you  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Kelsey,  frankly,  rising  to  his  full,  straight 
height  as  Mr.  Cameron  rose  to  depart,  and  gazing  at  him 
with  sad  eyes,  "  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you,  and  I  am 
very  grateful  for  what  you  have  said  to  me  to-day.'  He  half 
put  out  his  hand,  but  drew  it  back  instantly  with  a  burning 
flush  on  his  face.  Mr.  Cameron  noticed  the  movement  and 
reached  forth  his  own. 

"Good-bye,  Kelsey;  keep  up  your  courage,"  he  said, 
heartily  shaking  his  hand.  Then  he  called  the  jailor,  was 
let  out  of  the  cell,  and  the  door  clanged  to  behind  him  as  he 
walked  away. 

When  he  came  on  the  morrow  he  brought  with  him  vari- 
ous receipted  bills  which  he  ascertained  that  Kelsey  owed. 
He  laid  them  down  quietly,  without  a  word,  after  their  first 
greeting.  As  Kelsey  examined  them  his  face  flushed.  He 
looked  up  with  a  quick  flash  of  his  black  eyes. 

"  Why  have  you  done  this,  Mr.  Cameron  ?  Why  have  you 
put  me  under  obligations  which  I  never  can  repay?" 

"  It  is  because  I  want  you  to  feel  obliged  to  repay  me.  It 
is  not  the  money  I  care  for.  But  in  return  for  that  I  want 
you  to  feel  that  you  owe  it  to  me  to  do  as  I  desire,  and  my 
one  desire  is  for  you  to  redeem  yourself,  and  become  a  bet- 
ter, stronger,  more  self-reliant  man  through  this  trouble 
which  has  befallen  you."  The  flash  died  out  of  Kelsey's  eyes, 
and  a  look  of  resolution  settled  over  his  pale  face.       '* 

"  I  know  what  you  mean  now.  Since  you  are  willing  to 
trust  me,  I  will  endeavor  to  be  worthy  of  your  trust.  I  will 
not  let  my  life  be  wrecked  by  this  disgrace  while  I  have  one 
true  friend  to  whom  I  may  turn  for  assistance  and  encour- 
agement. I  promise  to  repay  you,  God  helping  me."  The 
last  sentence  was  spoken  slowly,  and  reverently,  and  came 
from  the  prisoners  heart.  It  was  the  object  for  which  Mr. 
Cameron  had  been  working  —  this  promise  that  disgrace 
should  not  make  a  reckless  criminal  of  the  young  man  be- 
fore him.  He  reached  out  his  hand,  and  Kelsey  laid  his 
own  within  it,  as  ratification  of  the  promise. 

In  another  week  George  Kelsey  was  brought  before  the 
bar  of  justice  on  trial  for  grand  larceny.  He  pleaded  "not 
guilty,"  and  in  spite  of  the  eloquent  argument  of  his  counsel, 
Lawyer  Cameron,  the  law  took  its  course,  and  the  offender  was 
sentenced  to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment  in  San  Quentin. 
Kelsey  was  rigid  as  a  marble  statue  when  the  sentence  was 
pronounced.  Till  the  last  moment  he  had  a  vague  hope  that 
the  law  might  be  defeated  ;  that  the  disgrace  of  imprison- 
ment in  San  Quentin  might  be  spared  him.  But  now  he 
knew  that  the  convict's  stain  was  to  be  his  lot  to  all  eternity. 
And  in  the  spectators  that  filled  the  court-room,  in  the  laud- 
able desire  to  see  how  one  poor  human  soul  bore  life's  great- 
est calamity,  the  face  of  Mr.  Livermore  looked  upon  the 
scene  and  heard  the  sentence  pronounced  with  calm  satis- 
faction. So  justice  was  satisfied,  and  the  prisoner  was  led 
away  from  the  court-room  where  it  was  administered,  and 
consigned  to  his  cell  for  a  few  more  days. 


Cameron  had  been  motherless.  Her  thoughts  were  busy 
with  the  past,  when  a  deep  sigh  from  her  father  caused 
her  to  lift  her  eyes  to  his  face.  It  wore  a  troubled  look,  and 
she  asked : 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you  to-night,  papa?" 
"  I  was  thinking  of  a  poor  fellow  who  is  spending  his  first 
Christmas  eve  in  San  Quentin  to-night,  Eleanor." 

"  Oh,  papa  ! — who  is  it?  Any  one  I  have  ever  known?" 
she  asked,  pityingly. 

"  Eleanor,"  said  her  father,  turning  in  his  chair  and  regard- 
ing her  curiously,  "do  you  remember  a  young  man  who  called 
here  one  day,  and  whom  you  brought  to  my  library  to  see 
me?" 

"  The  one  who  was  looking  for  work  ?  You  said  Kelsey 
was  his  name,  I  believe.     Yes,  I  remember  him.     Why?" 

"  It  is  he  of  whom  I  was  thinking.  He  has  been  sentenced 
to  San  Quentin  for  eighteen  months." 

"Oh,  father  !"  said  the  girl,  with  a  shocked  face,  "what 
has  he  done?" 

"  It  is  rather  a  long  story,  my  dear,  and  not  a  very  cheer- 
ful one  for  Christmas  eve,  but  I  will  tell  you." 

Thereupon  Mr.  Cameron  told  her  Kelsey's  history.  She 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  asking  her  father  any  questions  about 
his  law  or  court-room  business,  and  as  criminals  as  a  class 
did  not  possess  much  interest  for  her,  she  was  entirely  una- 
ware of  Kelsey's  fate.  Her  memory  of  his  manner,  his  slow, 
smooth  speech,  and  his  large,  melancholy  eyes,  had  left  a 
favorable  impression  upon  her,  and  her  woman's  instinct 
would  not  let  her  believe  that  he  was  naturally  and  willfully 
bad.     She  frankly  turned  her  gray  eyes  upon  her  father  : 

"It  was  not  right  or  just  that  he  should  suffer  so  !"  she  ex- 
claimed, hotly. 

"But,  my  child,  he  committed  a  crime." 
"But  he  was  driven  to  it  by  desperation." 
"That  does  not  make  any  difference  with  the  fact  of  the 
crime,  Eleanor." 

"Well,  it  ought  to,"  she  said,  illogically,  warm  in  her  de- 
fense of  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  thinking  with  her  heart 
rather  than  her  head. 

"  I  admit  that  his  punishment  is  greater  than  he  deserves. 
But  if  he  has  that  in  his  character  which  I  think  he  has,  he 
will  be  a  nobler  man  hereafter,  if  he  is  not  crushed  back  in 
his  efforts  to  rise." 

"You  will  help  him,  I  know,  papa,  won't  you?"  pleaded 
the  girl,  thinking  of  the  horrors  of  imprisonment  to  a  sensi- 
tive and  impulsive  nature  like  Kelsey's.  Her  father's  reply 
was  unexpected  : 

"Will  you,  Eleanor?" 
She  looked  at  him  with  wide-open  eyes. 
"Will  I  help  him  to  be  a  better  man  ?    Surely,  papa.    But 
how  can  I  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  way  you  can — but  there 
might  be  some  time.  I  did  not  know  but  your  charity  was 
like  that  of  most  other  girls — a  fine  thing  to  talk  about,  but 
of  no  practical  use." 

"  Put  me  to  the  test,  you  cynical  old  dear  !"  said  the  girl, 
with  kindling  eyes. 

"If,  after  Kelsey  is  released  from  confinement,  I  give  him 
employment,  do  you  think  you  would  speak  to  a  convict  if 
you  met  him  on  the  street  ?  Would  you  help  him  regain  his 
self-respect  by  showing  respect  for  him  ?  Remember,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  give  greeting  to  a  disgraced  man  as  if  he  were 
your  equal ;  and  any  tinge  of  patronage  will  wound  more 
than  absolute  silence." 

"I  will  remember,"  said  the  girl,  thoughtfully,  "that  hu- 
mility is  necessary  to  one  who  would  offer  help,  and  that  no 
stained  hands  can  soil  us  so  long  as  we  keep  our  own  hands 
clean." 

"  Ah,  my  daughter,"  said  Mr.  Cameron,  tenderly,  "  I  see 
you  are  to  be  trusted."     Then  silence  fell  between  them. 


On  Christmas  eve  Mr.  Cameron  sat  thoughtfully  before 
the  fire,  looking  into  the  depths  of  the  embers.  Eleanor  sat 
in  a  low  chair  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hearth,  regarding 
his  face  from  time  to  time  to  see  if  he  showed  any  signs  of 
rousing  from  his  abstraction.  She  looked  very  fair  in  the 
violet  robes  which  were  her  father's  choice  for  her,  and  the 
soft  ripples  of  her  pale  golden  hair  caught  the  gleam  of  the 
firelight  among  their  threads.  Her  gray  eyes  were  softened 
with  tender  memories  of  other  Christmas  eves,  for  out  of  a 
family  of  father,  mother,  and  three  children,  only  she  and 
her  father  were  left.  Over  the  mantel-piece  hung  a  portrait 
of  her  mother,  to  whom  her  likeness  was  wonderful.  On 
either  side  of  it  were  other  portraits,  one  of  a  brother  and 
one   of  a  sister,  both  children.     For  many  years   Eleanor 


Meanwhile,  surrounded  by  solid  walls,  bare,  bleak  hills, 
and  the  restless  flow  of  the  tide,  George  Kelsey  spent  his 
Christmas  eve  and  Christmas  day  amid  company  that  was 
worse  than  the  most  utter  solitude.  He  complied  with  the 
prison  rules  silently — the  mere  fact  of  his  having  to  live  his 
daily  life  by  rule  was  no  additional  burden.  He  wore  the 
convict's  striped  uniform  with  sullen  dignity.  There  was  no 
resignation  to  his  lot,  no  cheerfulness,  only  silent  submission. 
But  the  brutal  and  vicious  companions  with  whom  he  was 
thrown  in  daily  contact  filled  his  soul  with  loathing.  High- 
way robbers,  murderers,  garroters, thieves well,  was  he  not 

a  thief  himself?  What  better  was  he  than  they?  What 
better  would  he  ever  be?  Kelsey  was  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing reckless,  in  danger  of  lowering  the  natural  level  of  his 
soul,  which  was  what  Mr.  Cameron  had  feared.  He  could 
not  make  associates  of  his  companions,  and  having  no  re- 
sources, he  had  fallen  to  brooding  upon  his  own  lot.  He 
was  appointed  to  work  upon  the  adjoining  grounds,  under 
the  direction  of  the  gardener1,  who  was  himself  a  murderer, 
and  the  employment  furnished  him  with  a  diversion  from 
himself  and  his  own  thoughts.  His  conduct  was  unexcep- 
tional toward  the  prison  officials,  which  gained  him  their 
favor  during  the  long  months  of  his  captivity  ;  this  would 
have  been  the  more  readily  bestowed  had  they  known  the 
circumstances  of  his  incarceration,  upon  which  subject  his 
pride  kept  him  silent.  His  lips  remained  firmly  closed  upon 
every  matter  relating  to  himself.  To  his  companions  in  crime 
and  misery  he  was  civil — nothing  more.  As  a  result  he  was 
unpopular  among  them,  but  that  mattered  little  to  him.  He 
had  plenty  of  leisure  to  think  upon  the  past,  present,  and 
future — none  of  which  were  to  him  very  alluring  subjects — the 
future  least  of  all.  But  his  mind  did_  revert  very  frequently 
to  the  one  man  who  had  proved  himself  a  friend  in  the  hour 
of  his  need.  He  clung  with  despairing  hold  to  the  memory 
of  his  promise  of  help  when  time  should  release  him  from 
prison.  And  one  day  he  was  handed  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
prison  officials,  which  he  read  with  fear  and  trembling.  It 
reassured  him,  gave  him  a  new  hold  on  the  hope  he  was  be- 
ginning to  lose.     It  read  in  this  wise  : 

"The  thought  has  come  over  me  very  frequently  of  late  that  just  at 
this  time  your  courage  will  be  about  to  fail  you,  and  that  the  giant  Des- 
pair may  have  you  in  his  cruel  grasp.  I  have  refrained  from  writing  to 
you  till  you  should  have  reached  this  point,  which  I  knew  was  inevita- 
ble. I  have  intended  to  supplement  your  hope,  your  courage,  by  my 
own,  when  yours  should  give  way.  I  should  not  in  the  least  wonder  if 
you  had  come  to  doubting  my  offer  of  help,  and  unpractical  view  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  a  certain  young  man  of  my  acquaintance.  If  you 
have  arrived  at  the  slate  of  mind    I  have  depicted,  this  letter  is  to  give 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THi:    LAXD    OF    THE    INCAS. 


The  Strange  and  Romantic   Story  of  a  Peru- 
vian Viceroy's  Bride, 

The  history  of  Peru,  away  back  to  the  days  when 
ruled  by  the  Incas,  down  past  the  conquest  by  Piz- 
arro,  down  through  all  the  splendor  of  its  period  when 
held  as  a  vice-royalty  of  old  Spain,  is  one  of  romantic 
and  peculiar  interest.  Lima,  its  capital  of  to-day,  is 
a  beautiful  city,  and  though  oftentimes  shaken,  and 
more  than  once  nearly  destroyed  by  earthquakes,  is  a 
place  of  great  beauty.  There  are  still  preserved,  in 
their  original  splendor,  some  of  the  palaces  and 
churches  whose  foundations  were  laid  by  the  Incas, 
and  whicli  were  rebuilt  by  Pizarro,  and  there  still  re- 
main several  of  the  highly  ornamented  gates  attached 
to  the  walled  part  of  the  city  which  guarded  it  on  the 
open  side,  that  looked  across  the  broad  and  fertile 
plains  descending  to  the  sea.  Back  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Cordilleras  are  seen  the  ruins  of  the  old  Temple 
of  the  Sun,  where  burning  fires  were  kept  constantly 
alive,  in  worship  of  the  great  luminary,  itself  the 
home  of  the  divinity  of  the  ancient  worship,  its  blaz- 
ing light  the  shining  countenance  of  the  god  of  their 
idolatry.-  Peru  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries was  one  of  the  splendid  vice-royalties  of  Spain. 
At  that  time  Spain  had  passed  the  full  grandeur  of 
its  power,  and  having  reached  the  zenith  of  its  fame, 
there  had  begun  the  decadence  that  has  since  gone 
steadily  on.  It  had,  under  the  direction  of  the  priests, 
driven  the  Moriscoes  from  the  land,  and  thus  struck  a 
blow  at  its  own  best  interests.  Portugal  had  been 
lost.  In  the  Netherlands,  the  prestige  won  by  its 
armies  had  been  lost,  and  its  influence  was  fading  out 
of  Europe.  But  in  the  western  lands,  where  the  en- 
terprise of  its  sailors,  the  zeal  of  its  churchmen,  and 
the  labor  of  its  soldiers  had  discovered,  and  captured, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  Christian  governments, 
Spain  was  in  the  full  ascendant.  Its  colonial  depen- 
dencies had  not  begun  to  decline. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  one  of  the  noblest  of  the 
noble  families  of  Spain,  young,  powerful,  and  rich, 
sought  and  obtained  from  Philip  IV.  the  appoint- 
ment of  Viceroy  of  Peru.  The  Count  Cinchon 
had  just  been  wed  to  one  of  the-  most  noble  and  beau- 
tiful of  the  dark-eyed  beauties  of  Seville.  But  though 
rich,  beautiful,  noble,  gifted  beyond  comparison  with 
the  most  gifted  and  beautiful  of  the  noble  maidens  of 
Andalusia,  there  was  in  her  veins,  mixed  with  the 
azure  blood  of  the  bluest-blooded  of  the  Dukes  of 
Spain,  the  strain  of  a  Moorish  ancestry.  At  the  in- 
stigation of  the  clergy,  many  of  her  relatives  had  been 
driven  from  the  country,  and  had  she  not  been  the 
newly  wedded  wife  of  one  of  Spain's  most  powerful 
nobles,  she  would  have  been  driven  forth  to  share 
with  her  persecuted  race  the  perils  and  hardships  of  a 
life  of  adventure  in  other  lands.  To  avoid  encounter 
with  a  powerful  court  party  and  a  doubtful  conflict 
with  the  Church,  the  noble  Count  Cinchon  obtained 
the  appointment  as  Viceroy  for  Peru,  and  in  the 
year  1638  took  his  departure  from  Madrid,  by  way  of 
Panama,  for  his  viceroyalty.  The  Isthmus,  then  as 
now,  was  famed  tor  its  tropical  luxuriance  and 
beauty;  then  as  now  for  the  unhealthiness  of  its. 
climate,  and  then  as  now  there  prevailed  that  peculiar 
malaria  which,  having  once  taken  possession  of  the 
person,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  eradicate.  The 
beautiful  Countess  of  Cinchon  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  attacked.  While  in  the  weak  and 
enfeebled  condition  incident  to  this  attack  the  ex- 
pedition sailed  for  Peru.  South  of  Panama,  and 
along  the  coast  between  it  and  Callao,  a  remarkable 
phenomenon  periodically  occurs.  A  wind  blows  in 
from  the  land  with  a  fetid,  nauseous,  and  depressing 
odor,  accompanied  by  changing  colors  of  the  water 
and  a  curious  discoloration  of  the  white  paint  inside 
and  outside  of  ships.  It  is  attributed  to  miasmatic 
effluvia  percolating  through  the  land  of  the  Andes. 
This  phenomenon  occurred,  and  through  these  mias- 
matic winds,  the  ship  of  the  Viceroy  and  his  attend- 
ants was  compelled  to  pass,  and  so  added  to  the 
enfeebled  and  nervous  condition  of  the  Lady  Cin- 
chon that  her  life  was  despaired  of.  All  festivities 
were  forbidden  upon  the  arrival  of  the  royal  party  at 
Lima,  and  the  greatest  anxiety  was  caused  by  the  de- 
pressed and  nervous  condition  of  the  viceroyal 
lady.  Although  surrounded  with  every  luxury  that 
kindness  and  loving  attention  could  supply,  and 
with  every  comfort  and  ease  that  wealth  could  secure, 
the  lady  could  not  regain  her  strength. 

One  day,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  some  months 
after  their  arrival,  one  of  the  maidens  attending  the 
countess  preferred  a  request  that  she  would  accept 
the  advice  and  try  the  remedy  of  a  famous  woman  of 
her  tribe.  This  young  Indian  maiden  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Quichua,  from  whence  the  Incas  sprung.  She 
had  been  attached  to  the  person  of  the  Moorish  lady 
is  her  companion.  Perhaps  it  was  because  each  came 
from  a  persecuted  race  that  they  were  brought  more 
nearly  together.  The  Indian  girl  said  that  on  the 
{-.land  of  Tiliticaca  the  great  Manco  Capo,  the  first 
of  the  heaven-descended  Incas,  was  once  walking  with 
hissisterOelto;  that  he  chanced  to  drop  hisgoldenstafF, 
and  immediately  there  sprung  up  in  its  place  a  mirac- 
ulous tree,  the  virtue  of  whose  bark  and  leaves  would 
work  wonderful  cures.  It  had  long  been  used  as  a 
remedy  for  fevers  by  her  people.  It  had  been  tried 
and  its  curative  properties  tested  by  the  Jesuits,  who, 
even  at  that  early  time,  had  established  themselves  in 
the  country.  The  baik  was  gathered  with  great  toil 
and  hardship  by  the  Indian  cascerilleros,  as  the 
trees  grew  in  isolated  spots  among  the  dense  forests. 
A  consultation  was  had  amongthe  physicians,  and, 
by  the  assent  of  the  viceroy,  the  young  Quichua  girl 
was  dispatched,  with  proper  escort,  to  bring  the  In- 
dian woman  with  her  miraculous  remedy.  The 
work  was  accomplished  ;  but  when  the  Indian  chief- 
ess,  one  ot  the  proudest  of  her  race,  claiming 
descent  in  direct  line  from  the  great  Manco  Capo, 
found  herself  in  the  presence  of  the  hated  Spaniards, 
in  a  palace  whose  broad  walls  had  been  laid  by  the 
chieftains  of  her  royal  line,  she  refused  to  disclose  her 
precious  remedy  until  the  viceroy  would  agree,  and 
the  countess  give  her  word  that,  in  the  event  of 
recovery,  they  would  build  in  the  Cordilleras,  over- 
looking the  city  of  Lima,  a  temple  to  the  sun,  and 
upon  its  altars  forever  maintain  and  keep  burning 
the  sacred  fire.  This  was  readily  assented  to,  and, 
after  many*  peculiar  ceremonies  and  genuflexions  to 
the  sun,  the  old  princess  of  the  Incas  unrolled  from 
its  precious  wraps  a  golden  box,  and  disclosed  its 
contents  of  sparkling  crystallizations.  A  grain  or 
two  of  this  white  powder  was  administered,  and  in 
a  (ew  days  the  Lady  Cinchon,  restored  to  health 
and  beauty,  was  enabled  to  take  upon  herself  the 
performance  of  the  several  duties  belonging  to  her 
viceregal  station.  She  was  not  unmindful  of  her 
word  ;  and,  acting  with  her  husband's  consent,  there 
was  built  in  a  charming  valley  among  the  neighbor- 
ing hills,  a  beautiful  little  temple  dedicated  to  the 


worship  of  the  sun,  and  the  venerable  Indian  woman 
was  there  installed  as  its  priestess.  The  Lady  Cin- 
chon and  her  noble  husband,  having  lived  at  Lima 
for  some  years,  returned  to  Madrid,  the  lady  taking 
with  her  this  wonderful  remedy,  which,  upon  being 
introduced  to  the  civilized  world,  was,  in  her  honor, 
given  the  name  of  "  Cinchona.'  By  some  it  is  called 
Jesuits',  and  by  many  known  as  Peruvian  Bark.  It  is 
the  one  great  specific  against  febrile  difficulties,  and 
in  its  various  compounds  has  obtained  a  reputation 
greater  than  any  known  remedy  now  in  existence. 
Different  governments,  in  recognition  of  the  qualities 
of  Peruvian  Bark,  have,  at  great  expense,  endeavored 
to  cultivate  the  tree  in  their  countries,  but  without 
success,  except  in  some  parts  of  Central  America  and 
India.  American  skill  has  exhausted  itself  in  the 
preparation  of  a  drink  which  is  a  most  appetizing 
compound,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  possesses 
all  the  essential  virtues  of  the  medicine.  The  old  fire- 
temple  of  the  mountains  was  preserved  for  a  long 
time  as  the  home  of  the  Inca  woman  and  her  family  ; 
but  upon  the  change  of  government  of  Peru,  after 
civil  wars,  and  when  injured  by  earthquakes,  it  be- 
came a  religious  house  for  monks  of  the  Roman 
Church.  A  picture  of  the  monastery,  as  seen  on  our 
outer  page,  has  become  the  trade-mark  of  the  cele- 
brated Peruvian  Bitters. 


Egypt's  Dying-  Queen. 
Antony  !  my  love  and  lover, 

Conquered  by  my  wondrous  spell , 
Glorious  victim  of  my  magic. 

Have  I  dragged  thee  down  to  hell? 
Fallen  chieftain  !  Unthroned  monarch  ! 

Lost  through  blindest  love  of  me, 
Fast,  on  shades  of  night  eternal. 

Wings  my  soul  its  flight  to  thee  ! 

Caesar  shall  not  gTace  his  triumph 

With  proud  Egypt's  captive  queen  ; 
Soothed  to  sleep  by  aspic  kisses, 

Soon  my  breast  on  thine  shall  lean  ; 
Soon  my  life,  like  lotus  blossoms. 

Swift  shall  glide  on  Charon's  stream  ; 
Clasped  once  more  in  thy  embraces 

Love  shall  prove  an  endless  dream. 

Iras  !  Charmian  !  Bind  my  tresses  — 

Place  the  crown  above  my  brow ; 
Touch  these  bands,  and  take  these  kisses  — 

Antony  reproves  not  now. 
Gods  !    My  lips  breathe  poisoned  vapors  ; 

They  have  struck  my  Charmian  dead  ! 
Foolish  minion  !     Durst  precede  me 

Where  my  spirit's  lord  has  fled? 

None  shall  meet  his  smile  before  me, 
None  within  his  arms  repose ; 

Be  his  heart's  impassioned  fires 
Quenched  upon  my  bosom's  snows. 

None  shall  share  his  burning  kisses, 
Ere  I  hasten  to  his  side  ; 

Octavia's  tears  may  prove  her  widowed- 
Cleopatra's  still  his  bride. 

See  !  my  courage  claims  the  title ; 

Closer  press  the  aspic  fangs  ; 
Memories  of  his  quickening  touches 

Sweeten  now  these  deadly  pangs. 
Honor,  manhood,  glory's  teachings, 

All  he  bartered  for  my  smile ; 
Twined  his  heart-strings  round  my  fingers. 

Vibrant  to  the  touch  the  while. 

Followed  fast  my  silver  rudder  ; 

Fled  from  Cassar's  scornful  eye  ; 
Heeded  not  his  bleeding  honor, 

Glad  upon  my  breast  to  lie. 
Then  I  snared  him  in  my  meshes, 

Bound  him  with  my  wily  art. 
From  the  head  of  conquering  legions 

Snatched  him  captive  to  my  heart- 
Wild  his  soul  at  my  caresses  ; 

Weak  his  sword  at  my  command  ; 
Rome,  with  fury,  saw  her  mightiest 

Bowed  beneath  a  woman's  hand. 
Noblest  of  the  noble  Romans  ! 

Greatest  of  the  emperors  —  thee  ! 
Thou  didst  fling  away  a  kingdom  — 

Egypt  gives  herself  to  thee  !     • 

Sweet  as  balm,  most  soft  and  gentle. 

Drains  the  asp  my  fainting  breath.; 
Antony,  my  lord,  my  lover  ! 

Stretch  thine  arms  to  me  in  death. 
Guide  me  through  the  deepening  shadows — 

Faint  ray  heart  and  weak  my  knee  ; 
Glorious  victim  !     Ruined  hero  ! 

Cleopatra  dies  for  thee  !  — Anon* 


Dcc-or-ative. 

Few  can  have  failed  to  note  the  rapid  advance  of  ar- 
tistic taste  which  has  taken  place  in  this  country  within 
the  past  few  years.  It  seems  but  yesterday  when  the 
fraudulent  chromo  had  full  sway,  and  the  modest 
engraving  was,  for  a  season,  thrust  aside.  The 
chromo,  however,  served  one  good  purpose  :  it  cre- 
ated a  taste  for  something  better  in  the  way  of 
colored  pictures,  and  the  result  is  the  vast  army  of 
amateurs  to  be  seen  and  heard  of  on  every  hand. 
There  is  scarcely  a  family  in  any  large  city  where 
members  of  it  are  not  artists  of  more  or  less 
ability;  and  while  few  attain  to  any  great  degree  of 
excellence,  it  sharpens  the  appetite  for  art;  its 
methods  are  more  closely  studied,  more  intelligence 
enters  into  the  art  decorations  of  the  home,  and  a 
general  improvement  in  art  matters  is  visible  on  every 
hand.  We  need  but  visit  any  of  the  prominent  art 
stores  to  fully  realize  that  the  character  of  the  trade 
has  undergone  a  complete  change.  The  chromo  is 
seldom  seen  now,  and  in  its  place  we  find  the  en- 
graving, or  the  more  modern  and  superior  photo- 
gravure ;  and  in  pictures  of  smaller  size  an  endless 
variety  of  water-colors,  panels,  placques,  specimens 
of  keramic  art,  decorated  mirrors,  wood  carvings, 
etc..  etc.  Nor  is  it  alone  in  pictures  that  this  im- 
provement is  seen.  The  styles  of  frames  and  mounts 
have  undergone  a  complete  change  for  the  better  ; 
the  old  forms  of  rosewood  and  walnut  are  completely 
crowded  out  by  beautiful  designs  in  gold,  ebony,  and 
plush. 

With  the  gTeat  improvement  in  patterns  comes 
an  increased  demand,  which,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  dealers  in  such  goods  are  using  every  endeavor 
to  supply.  Great  preparations  have  been  made  for 
the  holiday  art  trade.  One  of  the  most  extensive 
stocks  of  goods  in  this  line  is  that  of  Messrs.  Snow 
&  Co.,  No.  12  Post  Street,  Masonic  Temple.  The 
firm  opened  the  first  art  store  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
having  been  established  in  1849.  During  the  many 
years  of  its  existence  it  has  been  known  for  the  excel- 
lent quality  of  work  and  good  taste  displayed  in  the 
manufacture    of  all  kinds  of  picture  frames,   while 


their  present  stock  of  imported  goods  will  be  found 
unsurpassed,  either  in  quality,  style,  or  price.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  card  department,  where 
wjll  be  found  Christmas  and  New  Years'  cards  in 
great  variety  from  all  the  leading  publishers,  including 
the  magnificent  lines  of  Messrs.  Prang  &  Co.  in 
colors,  and  that  of  Lowell  of  Boston  in  steel  plate, 
(black  and  white.)  Store  open  evenings  till  January 
first 

Cleopatra  Dyinfr. 
Sinks  the  sun  below  the  desert ; 

Golden  glows  the  sluggish  Nile  ; 
Purple  flame  crowns  sphinx  and  temple. 

Lights  up  every  ancient  pile 
Where  theold  gods  now  are  sleeping. 

Isis  and  Osiris  great, 
Guard  me,  help  me,  give  me  courage 

Like  a  queen  to  meet  my  fate. 
I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying ! 

Let  the  Caesar's  army  come ; 
I  will  cheat  him  of  his  glory, 

Though  beyond  the  Styx  I  roam. 
Shall  he  drag  this  beauty  with  him 

While  the  crowd  his  triumph  sings? 
No,  no,  never  !  I  will  show  him 

What  lies  in  the  blood  of  kings. 
Though  he  hold  the  golden  scepire, 

Rules  the  Pharaoh's  sunny  land, 
Where  old  Nilus  rolls  resistless 

Through  the  sweeps  of  silvery  sand — 
He  shall  never  say  I  met  him 

Fawning,  abject,  like  a  slave  ; 
I  will  foil  him,  though  to  do  it 

I  must  cross  the  Stygian  wave. 
Down  below  the  desert,  sinking, 

Fades  Apollo's  brilliant  car, 
And  from  out  the  distant  azure 

Breaks  the  bright  gleam  of  a  star. 
Venus.  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty, 

Welcomes  me  to  death's  embrace, 
Dying,  free,  proud,  and  triumphant, 

The  last  sovereign  of  my  race. 
Dying  !  dying !  1  am  coming-, 

O  my  hero,  to  your  arms  ; 
You  will  welcome  me,  I  know  it — 

Guard  me  from  all  rude  alarms. 
Hark  1    I  hear  the  legions  corning, 

Hear  their  shouts  of  triumph  swell ; 
But  proud  Caesar,  dead  I  scorn  you, 

Egypt — Antonv — farewell  ! 

— T.  S.  Collier. 

A    FASHIOXABLE    MODISTE. 

How  She  Acquired  Her  Artistic  Taste— A  So- 
in  an  tic  Incident. 

Good  taste  in   dress  is  a  rare  faculty,  or  rather  a 
gift,   that  is  only  possessed  by  a  few,  and  it  takes 
years   of   study    to    understand    exactly   the    good 
points  of  various  female  figures.     So  much  depends 
on  the  carriage  and  proportions  that  the  brain  is 
often  taxed  to  its  utmost  to  decide  what  is  the  proper 
style  or  cut  of  a  garment  to  show  to  the  best  advan- 
tage any  particular  figure.     Ladies  have  a  fallacy  in 
believing  that  blue  is  only  intended  for  blondes,  red 
and  yellow  for  brunettes,  etc ;   but  these  old-fash- 
ioned notions  of  contrast  have  of  late  years  been  en- 
tirely eradicated,  and  the  dressmakers  of  the  present 
day  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  many  a  blonde 
has  looked  positively  handsome  in  a  certain  shade  of 
red,  or  even  yellow,   and  vice  versa  with  brunettes. 
But  it  is  just  here  that  the  difficulty  of  deciding  what 
to  wear,  and  how  to  wear  it,  comes  in.     In  Europe, 
especially  in  Paris  and  London,  the  best-costumed 
ladies  are  those  who  patronize  only  the  most  famous 
and  experienced  dressmakers,  well  understanding  that 
no  lady  can  afford  to  employ  any  but  a  first-class 
artist.     And  in  the  hands  of  these  experienced  art- 
ists  they  place  themselves  entirely,  only  indicating 
how  much  they  wish  to  spend  for  a  costume,  and 
then  they  follow  to  the  letter  the  instructions  of  their 
advisers,  who  in  such  cases  become  more  of  friends 
than  employees,  and  bring  all  their  talent  to  bear, 
even  to  the  most  minute  detail,  for  such  a  customer. 
The  consequence  is,  as  all  the  world  knows,  that  the 
ladies  of  Paris  are  the  leaders  of  fashion,  and  those 
of    London,    also,  the  most  elegantly  and  appro- 
priately attired.     Since  the  influx  of  visitors  abroad, 
which  has  yearly  been  increasing,   the  styles  have 
changed  considerably  in  America,  and  especially  here 
in  San  Francisco,  where  the  ladies  are  renowned  for 
their  excellent  taste  in  dressing,  and  yet  even  here 
much  improvement  might  be  manifested  in  that  di- 
rection.    Therefore/the  first  step   toward  this  \m- 
provement  is  to  securea  first-class  and  thoroughly  ex- 
perienced modiste — one  who  can  be  implicitly  relied 
on  both  for  artistic  ability  and   those  lady-like  quali- 
ties which  immediately  stamp  the  possessor  as  an 
honest,  earnest,  and  painstaking  business  woman. 
And  we  don't  know  of  any  better  place  to  find  these 
qualifications  than  at  the  dressmaking  establishment 
of    Miss   M.    James,  situated  at   No.   115   Kearnv 
Street     Her  rooms  are  reached  by  taking  the  ele- 
vator   in    Keene    Brothers'    store.      Miss    James's 
long  experience  as  well  as  deep  study  have  marked 
her  as  the  modiste  par  excellence,  whom  every  lady  of 
good  taste  should  at  least  call  upon  and  judge  for 
herself.     Miss  James  has  been  in  the  establishment 
of  Madame  Dumont,  one  of  the  court-dressmakers  of 
London,   whose  clientele    consists  of  ladies    whose 
names  have  become  famous  in  both  hemispheres  as 
the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  the  best  dressed  women 
in  the  world.     Not  to  be  remiss  in  any  part  of  the 
art  which  relates  to  her  profession,  Miss  James,  after 
years  of  close  attention  in  the  famous  London  house, 
proceeded  to  Paris,  and  there  entered  the  world-re- 
nowned establishment  of  Worth,  where  she  received 
the  finishing  touches  of  her  artistic  profession.     Miss 
James  has  also  gained  the  reputation  of  never  disap- 
pointing a  customer,  and  proves  herself  untiring  in 
her  desire  to  please.     She  has  given  such  entire  satis- 
faction during  her  short  business  career  in  San  Fran- 
cisco that  Keene  Brothers  abandoned  the  dressmak- 
ing department  in  their  store  in  her  favor.    To  please 
the  lovers  of  romance,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  at 
onetime  there  was  a  whisper  among  the  upper  cir- 
cles of  society  that  the  cause  of  Miss  James's  depart- 
ure from  London  was  owing  to  the  attentions  of  "  a 
noble  lord  of  high  degree,"  who  wished  to  make  her 
his  wife  and  raise  her  to  his  own  station  in  life,  but 
the  difference  in   their  religion,  both  being  strong 
adherents  of  their  own  particular  church,  forbade  any 
such  union.     So  the  lady  started  for  America,  deter- 
mined to  win  a  home  among  strangers,  and  the  gen- 
tleman undertook  an  extended  tour  on  the  Continent. 
By  close  application  to  her  business.  Miss  James  has 
established  her  reputation  as  a  modiste  of  capability, 
who  wins  the  confidence  of  all  who  patronize  her, 

while  the  gentleman,  Sir  H ,  met  his  death  some 

three  or  four  years  ago  by  a  railroad  accident. 


SOME    LOVELY    BOXXETS, 

And  Hie    Oilier  Dainty  Tilings    to    oe  Seen  at 
Miss  Adcock's  Millinery  Emporium. 

One  of  the  most  successful  business  establishments 
in  San  Francisco  is  the  millinery  emporium  of  Miss 
Adcock,  at  No.  10  Kearny  Street.  It  is  not  ye! 
four  years  since  this  ambitious  lady  opened  a  modest 
and  unpretentious  little  store  at  221  Post  Street, 
where,  by  strict  attention  to  business,  and  an  indom- 
itable will  to  please  those  who  favored  her  with  their 
patronage,  she  has  made  such  rapid  progress  that 
she  is  now  able  to  acknowledge,  as  alt  must  who  visit 
her  store,  that  it  is  the  handsomestand  most  fashion- 
able place  on  Kearny  Street,  and  one  where  every- 
thing in  the  millinery  line  can  be  found.  Miss  Ad- 
cock has  an  agent  in  Europe,  who  is  constantly  on 
the  lookout  for  the  newest  fashions  in  Paris,  Ber- 
lin, and  London,  for  new  styles;  and  the  very  first 
innovations  discovered  are  immediately  forwarded  to 
her,  so  that  she  can  present  her  customers  with  the 
latest  fashions  by  the  time  the  openings  take  place 
abroad.  Her  reputation  as  a  milliner  has  already- 
extended  as  far  as  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the 
South  American  ports,  from  which  places  she  is  con- 
stantly getting  orders,  that  receive  the  earliest  and 
most  careful  attention.  Her  largest  and  mostelegant 
local  sale  was  made  less  than  lour  weeks  ago,  which 
added  to  a  fashionable  and  wealthy  bridaf  outfit,  and 
consisted  in  part  of  a  bridal  bonnet  of  white  plush, 
with  a  crown  of  white  Spanish  lace  richly  embroid- 
ered in  pearls.  From  the  crown  extended  a  scarf  of 
the  same,  that  encircled  the  neck  and  formed  a  bow- 
on  the  left  side,  that- was  held  in  position  by  an  orna- 
ment of  pearls  in  the  design  of  a  bouquet.  A  bunch 
of  white  feather-tips  graced  the  left  side  of  the  bon- 
net, and  gave  it  a  light,  snow-flake  appearance.  An- 
other was  a  traveling  bonnet,  and  it  was  certainly  a 
wonder  of  the  millinery  art.  It  was  made  entirely  of 
pheasants'  feathers,  with  a  pheasant's  head  on  the 
left  side,  and  satin  strings  of  peacock  blue,  brocaded 
in  pheasant-colored  plush  flowers  of  wild  roses. 
There  was  also  in  the  list  a  bonnet  known  as  the 
"Langtry."  It  was  made  of  silver-gray  shaded 
plush.  Two  doves  surrounded  the  crown,  partly  rest- 
ing on  the  brim,  with  their  beaks  meeting  in  front 
A  knot  of  plush,  fastened  with  a  butterfly  of 
iridescent  beads  ornamented  the  back  of  the 
crown,  and  the  strings  were  of  wide,  pearlv-white 
satin  ribbon,  edged  on  one  side  with  a  wide  piece  of 
corresponding  plush.  Beside  these  mentioned  there 
was  a  beaver  of  seal-brown  with  a  deer's  foot  nestling 
among  the  trimmings.  And  one  hat  of  the  "  Es- 
pafiola  "  shape  in  garnet  plush,  the  brim  edged  with 
beads  to  match,  and  the  left  side  adorned  with  a 
bunch  of  shaded  garnet  feather-tips.  A  sailor-shaped 
hat  of  black  plush,  edged  with  iridescent  beads  and 
a  band  of  the  same  around  the  crown,  mixed  with 
cocks'  feathers,  and  seven  black  tips  on  the  inside  of 
the  brim,  drooping  at  the  left,  completed  the  list. 
Miss  Adcock  has  a  fine  supply  of  the  very  latest  style 
of  Dupleu  feathers,  which  is  a  combination  of  black 
and  white.  She  has  also  in  stock  a  variety  of  black 
and  white  plushes,  satins  and  velvets,  and  every  de- 
scription of  striped,  figured,  checked,  or  ombre  rib- 
bons, and  in  ornaments — there  seem  to  be  no  end  of 
them.  There  are  large  turtles  of  jet,  butterflies  of 
gold,  the  tiniest  of  fans  of  silver  and  gold  with  real 
feathers,  in  fact  bric-a-brac,  insects,  and  the  whole 
animal  kingdom  are  here  found  in  imitation.  The 
parrot  colors,  which  combinations  are  of  shaded  red 
and  green,  and  which  are  now  so  extensively  worn, 
are  found  in  this  establishment  in  great  variety. 

One  secret  of  the  great  success  which  Miss  Adcock 
has  achieved,  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  re- 
putation she  has  justly  earned,  of  never  disappoint- 
ing a  customer.  The  hat,  or  whatever  article  it  may 
be  that  has  been  purchased  and  ordered  home  before 
a  certain  time,  never  fails  to  make  its  appearance. 
It  is  always  sent  in  time  to  admire  and  try  on  before 
being  worn,  and  a  lady  is  never  left  to  worry  and 
grow  nervous  from  the  fear  of  losing  the  first  act  of 
a  new  opera,  or  the  pleasureof  witnessing  a  wedding 
ceremony,  or  perhaps  reaching  the  depot  in  time  to 
catch  a  certain  train.  Punctuality  is  one  of  the 
lady's  mottoes.  To  show  how  popular  this  milliner 
is,  it  may  be  mentioned  as  a  fact  that  at  the  last 
"opening  day"  at  her  establishment,  over  five  hun- 
dred ladies  called  to  inspect  her  newly  arrived  goods, 
many  of  which  were  never  seen  in  our  city  belore. 
In  the  store,  which  is  No.  10  Kearny  Street,  the  young 
lady  clerks  are  always  polite  and  respectful  to  callers, 
and  seem  untiring  in  their  desire  to  please. 


Bustles  and  Corsets. 

Last  week  the  writer  heard  some  interesting  facts 
regarding  the  new  wireless  down  bustles,  of  which 
Mr.  Freud,  of  Freud's  Corset  House,  Nos.  742  and  744 
Market  Street,  and  Nos.  10  and  12  Dupont  Street,  is 
the  sole  agent  for  this  coast.  This  new  and  beauti- 
ful invention,  which  has  lately  been  added  to  the  la- 
dies' wardrobe,  and  which  is  meeting  with  so  much 
favor,  was  invented  by  a  wealthy  banker  of  New 
York  city,  who  devotes  many  hours  of  the  day  at  his 
factory,  where  he  has  five  hundred  workmen  em- 
ployed night  and  day.  These  bustles  are  stuffed 
with  deers"  hair,  and  are  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  and 
are  so  soft  and  pliable  that  one  can  lie  down  in  them 
as  well  as  sit  down.  They  only  weigh  a  few  ounces, 
and  there  are  forty  different  varieties.  At  Freud's 
was  also  seen  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  varieties 
of  corsets,  the  long  corset  being  the  most  fashiona- 
ble, and  the  most  celebrated  of  the  French  woven 
ones  being  the  Barleduc,  and  of  the  hand-made,  the 
C.  P.  and  C.  D.  In  this  establishment  may  also  be 
found  the  new  shoulder-braces  forbcih  men,  women, 
and  children.  The  firm  are  selling  cut  their  entire 
stock  of  underwear  to  make  room  lor  tht  ir  new  stock 
of  corsets.  One  ought  to  be  satisfied  here,  for  it  is 
the  pioneer  Corset  House  of  this  coast. 


Holiday  Art  Goods. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  our 
fine  stock  of  goods,  selected  with  special  care  for  the 
season's  trade.  It  embraces  everything  usually  found 
a  first-class  art  store.  Our  stock  of  engravings 
and  photogravures  is  large,  and  our  facilities  for  the 
manufacture  of  frames,  of  the  latest  designs,  com- 
plete. Novelties  in  brackets  and  cabinets  a  spi 
French-plate  mirrors,  with  beveled  edges,  suitable 
for  decoration,  framed  or  unfr.imed,  of  various  sizes  ; 
panels  and  placques,  in  oil  and  water  colors  ;  photo- 
graphs mounted  on  painted  flcra  panels,  in  great 
ariety  ;  easels  and  photograph  frames,  cabinet,  bou- 
doir, and  promenade,  all  sizes  and  styles  ;  a  full  line 
of  artotypes.  and  cur  u.-ual  complete  assortment  of 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  cards,  from  all  the  no  ed 
publishers  in  this  country  and  Europe.  Snow&  Co. , 
12  Post  Street,  Masonic  Temple,  Store  open  even- 
ings till  after  the  holidays. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


you  a  new  hold  on  life,  a  new  lease  of  hope.  Six  months  of  your  im- 
prisonment have  already  passed  by.  I  hope  I  have  no  need  to  caution 
you  to  make  use  of  your  opportunities — for  there  are  opportunities  even 

in  a  prison.     You  will  find  in  one  of  the  officials.  Captain  R ,  a 

friend  of  mine,  who  will  he  also  a  friend  to  you  to  such  extent  as  he 
may.  Through  him  I  will  transmit  you  some  books  and  such  articles 
as  are  not  forbidden  by  the  prison  regulations.  With  the  hope  that 
this  letter  will  accomplish  all  the  benefit  I  could  desire, 

■•I  remain  your  friend,  S.   A.  CAMERON. 

The  letter  did  indeed  reach  Kelsey  at  a  very  opportune 
time,  and  his  energies  were  aroused  in  a  greater  degree  to 
accomplish  the  result  desired.  The  days  dragged  by,  one 
after  another,  in  endless  procession,  until  a  year  of  Kelsey's 
imprisonment  was  nearly  completed.  It  was  one  afternoon 
in  November  ;  a  gray  sky  brooded  above  the  hills  and  the 
sea  ;  a  storm  was  slowly  brewing,  and  the  air  was  damp  and 
chill.  Kelsey  was  standing  by  himself  near  one  of  the 
flower-beds  inside  of  the  walls.  There  was  a  slight  stir  at 
the  gate.  Visitors  were  coming  to  view  the  grounds  and 
buildings,  Kelsey  thought.  This  was  no  unusual  occurrence, 
and  he  did  not  look  round  for  a  moment.  When  he  did  his 
heart  stopped  beating,  for  his  gaze  rested  on  the  form  of  Mr. 
Cameron,  who,  with  his  daughter  on  his  arm,  belonged  to  the 
party  who  were  being  shown  over  the  place.  He  only  looked 
at  them  an  instant,  then  turned  his  face  away,  and  stared  at 
the  stone  wall  in  front  of  him,  seeing  nothing.  In  that  one 
instant's  look  he  had  seen  the  noble  face  of  his  only  friend  ; 
he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  sweet,  serious  face  of  Eleanor 
Cameron  ;  but  neither  of  them  had  seen  him.  A  mad  rush 
of  feeling  overwhelmed  his  soul.  For  an  instant  he  longed 
to  die  ;  he  clenched  his  hands  and  fought  for  breath,  for  the 
gray,  lowering  sky  seemed  to  smother  him.  But  before  he 
recovered  himself  he  heard  footsteps  behind  him.  A  hand 
was  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  voice  said,  quietly  : 

"  I  have  been  looking  for  you,  Kelsey." 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  The  man  turned  round  and 
faced  them,  in  his  convict's  dress,  his  face  white  and  rigid 
with  the  inward  struggle.  But  he  lifted  his  hand  to  his  cap 
and  removed  it  before  he  spoke.  Eleanor  Cameron  stood 
beside  her  father,  both  facing  him.  The  rest  of  the  party 
were  hidden  from  view  by  the  shrubbery  and  a  wing  of  the 
building. 

"  I  can  not  say  I  am  glad  to  meet  you  here,  Mr.  Cameron," 
said  Kelsey,  slowly,  his  head,  with  the  dark  hair  lying  across 
his  damp  brow,  poised  proudly  in  the  effort  to  sustain  him- 
self without  betraying  his  agitation. 

"  Perhaps  not — here,"  answered  Mr.  Cameron,  holding  out 
his  hand.     Kelsey  took  it  with  reverent  pride. 

"  I  can  not  choose,  sir ;  but  I  am  glad  that  it  is  you  who 
have  found  me  here." 

11  Mr.  Kelsey,  this  is  my  daughter,  Eleanor." 

Kelsey  started  and  flushed.  He  hardly  expected  that. 
But  he  bowed  and*pronounced  her  name.  The  girl  was  still 
clinging  to  her  father's  arm,  with  a  vague  sense  of  insecurity 
amid  so  many  criminals.  But  of  this  one  she  was  not  afraid. 
Her  low  voice  cleft  the  pause  clearly  : 

"  I  have  heard  of  you  from  my  father,  Mr.  Kelsey.  You 
must  not  think  that  we  make  no  distinction  between  those 
who  are  the  victims  of  circumstances  and  those  who  are 
willfully  wicked.  I  hope  you  will  not  have  to  stay  here  much 
longer." 

Kelsey  lifted  his  melancholy  eyes  to  her  fair  face.  He 
thought  it  looked  like  the  gardener's  pansies  in  the  spring, 
underneath  her  wide  hat-brim  of  darkest  violet  velvet. 

"  You  are  very  kind,3'  he  said,  gently.  "  I  shall  not  have 
to  stay  but  half  a  year  longer.  Yet  that  is  too  short,  for  my 
troubles  will  only  be  magnified  when  I  leave  prison." 

The  color  stole  into  her  cheek.  It  seemed  so  hard  to  re- 
member that  the  dark,  proud  face  before  her  was  the  face 
of  a  State  prison  inmate. 

"  You  must  not  think  too  much  of— of  yourself,"  she  said, 
hesitatingly. 

"  You  mean  that  I  must  try  to  forget  that  I  have  been  a 
convict,"'  he  said,  a  little  bitterly. 

"You  should  try,  I  think.  But  we  will  forget  it  before 
you  will,  I  am  afraid,"  she  answered,  very  quietly.  His  eyes 
rested  on  her  face  a  moment  with  an  inscrutable  look  in 
their  dark  depths. 

"  1  shall  forget  everything  but  the  great  distance  between 
what  I  am  and  what  I  was."  He  did  not  intend  to  say  those 
words  at  the  commencement  of  his  sentence.  What  he  was 
really  thinking  of  was  the  immeasurable  distance  between 
them. 

"  I  will  take  you  back  to  your  friends,  Eleanor,"  said  Mr. 
Cameron,  adding  to  Kelsey  :  "  I  shall  be  back  directly  to 
talk  with  you.     Wait  here  a  few  moments,  if  you  please." 

"Good-bye,  Mr.  Kelsey,"  said  Eleanor,  and,  with  one 
pitying  look,  she  bowed  to  him  and  was  gone.  In  spite  of 
the  consideration  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  there  was 
bitterness  in  Kelsey's  heart  against  the  adverse  fate  which 
made  an  alien  of  him  among  his  fellow-men.  Mr.  Cameron 
returned  to  him  shortly,  and  found  him  gazing  moodily  at 
the  ground.  With  tact  and  delicacy  he  led  the  talk  away 
from  painful  subjects,  and  for  a  brief  half  hour  Kelsey  for- 
got himself,  and  was  again  a  man  among  men.  Then  the 
party  came  for  Mr.  Cameron— only  Eleanor  lingered  be- 
hind, unwilling  to  speak  to  him  again  coldly,  as  of  necessity 
she  must  before  her  friends.  But  he  caught  a  backward 
glance  from  her  steady  eyes — a  glance  of  soul  recognition — 
and  the  memory  of  it  remained  enshrined  in  his  heart  long 
after  she  had  departed. 

"  Why  did  you  introduce  me  to  Mr.  Kelsey,  papa  ? "  in- 
quired Eleanor  Cameron  of  her  father  as  they  were  crossing 
the  bay,  a  few  hours  later.  They  were  sitting  outside  the 
cabin,  watching  the  swell  of  the  water  the  boat  left  behind 
it,  thinking  of  the  scenes  through  which  they  had  so  recently 
passed.     Mr.  Cameron  answered  readily  enough  : 

"  I  had  a  fancy  to  do  so,  Eleanor.  I  thought  it  would 
help  him  regain  his  self-respect  to  let  him  know  I  was  not 
ashamed  to  introduce  my  daughter  to  him,  even  under  such 
circumstances.    And  I  wanted  to  test  your  charity,  my  dear." 

Eleanor  smiled  a  little  peculiar  smile  that  belonged  to 
herself. 

"  Well,  did  it  stand  the  test  ?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  in  this  instance.  But  wait  till  my  convict  comes 
forth,  and  bestow  your  charity  and  sympathy  on  him  then." 

The  matter  dropped  for  the  time. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

in    Ouentin  the   days  went  by  as  before,  save  that 
eorge  Kelsey  they  held  a  few  new  and  sweet  memories, 


And  Christmas — his  second  Christmas  in  prison — came  and 
went,  and  New  Year  followed  it  closely,  and  by  and  by  the 
spring  was  at  hand.  In  May  his  release  was  expected, 
and  he  looked  forward  with  a  trembling  heart  to  his  new 
start  in  the  world,  which  had  never  been  over-kind  to  him 
in  all  his  life.  He  knew  it  was  not  his  faculty  to  make 
friends  ;  he  had  in  other  times  often  regretted  his  habits  of 
silence  and  reserve,  and  his  experience  of  late  would  only 
confirm  them.  But  one  morning,  somewhat  earlier  than  he 
expected,  on  account  of  good  behavior  during  imprisonment, 
his  pardon  arrived,  and  he  knew  that  he  was  free  to  go 
whither  he  chose.  The  thought  brought  more  sadness  than 
otherwise.  He  put  off  his  convict's  uniform  for  the  last 
time.     When  he  passed  out  from  the  walls  he  met  Captain 

R ,  who  put  in  his  hand  a  sealed  envelope,  which  Mr. 

Cameron  had  left  for  him,  bade  him  a  hearty  good-bye,  and 
left  him.  The  ex-convict  drew  a  long  breath,  gazed  around 
at  the  hills  caressed  by  the  warm  sun,  and  started  for 
the  boat-landing,  anxious  to  escape  from  a  place  where  he 
had  suffered  so  much  misery.     Once  on  the  boat  he  opened 

the  letter  which  Captain  R had  given  him. 

"  If  vou  are  willing  to  follow  my  advice,  come  at  once  to  mein  West- 
wood,  when  I  will  endeavor  to  redeem  my  promises.  To  enable  you 
to  do  so,  have  no  hesitation  in  using  the  check  you  will  find  enclosed. 

S.  A.  Camekon." 

The  check  was  drawn  for  a  hundred  dollars.  Kelsey's 
first  use  of  it  was  to  clothe  himself  presentably,  after  which 
he  took  passage  on  the  next  morning's  train  for  Westwood. 
He  found  that  he  need  not  have  dreaded  the  entry  into  that 
town  so  much ;  in  eighteen  months  they  had  well-nigh  for- 
gotten him.  He  alighted  from  the  train  unrecognized, 
and  silently  made  his  way  to  his  benefactor's  house.  The 
garden  was  ablaze  with  the  blossoms  of  May  ;  the  great 
paneled  hall-door  stood  hospitably  open,  and  the  gloom  of 
the  hall  was  lit  by  a  ray  of  light  from  the  low  afternoon  sun. 
Into  this  arrow  of  light  Eleanor  Cameron  came  just  as  Kelsey 
stopped  hesitantly  at  the  threshold. 

"  It  ;"jyou,  Mr.  Kelsey?  I  am  so  glad  !"  she  exclaimed 
earnestly.     "  Papa  has  been  expecting  you." 

"That  is  almost  more  than  I  dared  to  hope,"  he  said,  with 
a  sad  smile. 

"  Papa  is  not  in,  but  you  are  to  wait  till  he  comes."  She 
led  the  way  into  a  room  opening  from  the  dining-room, 
which  was  used  as  a  retreat,  and  offered  him  a  chair.  He 
accepted  her  hospitality  gratefully,  not  once  presuming  to 
address  her  first.     His  humility  was  proud — not  servile. 

"  Have  you  been  out  long — that  is,  are  you  glad— Oh,  I 
don't  mean ."  Eleanor  was  not  as  calm  and  self-con- 
tained as  usual ;  the  effect  of  that  look  had  rather  unsettled 
her.  She  stammered,  and  blushed,  and  finally  stopped  in 
dire  confusion. 

"Don't  be  so  disturbed,  Miss  Cameron,"  he  said,  "let 
there  be  no  shams  between  us,  if  you  please.  You  are  too 
true  and  noble  for  shams.  I  will  answer  your  question  by 
saying  that  I  only  left  prison  yesterday  morning,  and  do  not 
yet  know  whether  I  am  glad  to  get  out  or  not.  That  will  de- 
pend somewhat  on  how  the  world  and  I  agree." 

In  her  heart  Eleanor  respected  him  for  that  speech,  but 
an  idea  of  her  own  was  forcing  itself  into  prominence,  and 
she  said  : 

"  I  am  glad  if  I  may  speak  frankly  to  you,  Mr.  Kelsey.  It 
is  true  you  have  been  in  prison — whether  rightly  or  not  does 
not  matter  now.  But  what  I  would  like  to  say  to  you  is  this  : 
if  you  are  to  start  again  in  life  would  it  not  be  better  to  put 
that  fact  aside,  let  it  slip  into  the  past — act  as  if  it  had  never 
been  ? "  She  looked  at  him  very  bravely  as  she  sajd  this,  for 
she  was  in  earnest. 

"  I  wish  I  could  act  as  if  the  fact  were  not  ever  present. 
But  if  the  public  find  me  forgetting  it,  they  will  soon  refresh 
my  memory,"  he  said  hopelessly. 

"  But  I  did  not  exactly  mean  the  public,"  she  said  with 
hesitation,  "  I  mean  your  friends — or — well,  you  said  there 
should  be  no  shams.  Will  you  not  let  me  forget  it  ?"  she 
asked  frankly,  but  with  downcast  eyes.  t  His  face  lit  up  sud- 
denly ;  he  lifted  his  eyes  with  a  flash  in'their  depths.. 

(  Will  you  forget  it  if  I  prove  myself  worthy  of  your 
esteem  in  time  to  come  ?  Can  you  ever  forget  it  ?  It  would 
be  worth  living  for — you  do  not  know  how  well  worth  !" 

"  It  will  rest  with  yourself  if  there  is  ever  any  need  of  re- 
calling it,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone,  and  he  noticed  that  her 
face  had  grown  suddenly  white,  and  the  hands  in  her  lap 
trembled  from  agitation.  He  said  no  more  till  a  step 
sounded  in  the  hall. 

"  Here  is  my  father,"  she  said  quickly,  and  ran  to  meet 
him.  Mr.  Cameron  came  into  the  room  with  a  preoccupied 
air,  but  his  face  changed  when  he  caught  sight  of  Kelsey, 
and  he  greeted  him  heartily. 

'  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  release.  Will  you  excuse 
me  now,  Ellie,  while  I  talk  with  Mr.  Kelsey." 

So  Eleanor  left  the  room.  The  result  of  the  business 
matters  discussed  between  them  was  eminently  satisfactory 
to  both.  Mr.  Cameron  was  President  of  the  Montana  Min- 
ing Company,  a  few  miles  out  of  Westwood.  In  the  office 
of  this  mine  Mr.  Cameron  had  secured  a  position  for  Kelsey. 
He  was  to  enter  upon  his  duties  at  once,  and,  when  he  left 
the  house,  it  was  with  a  lighter  feeling  at  his  heart  than  had 
been  there  for  months.  Then  began  a  new  era  in  his  life, 
and  in  many  respects  it  was  not  a  pleasant  one.  It  was  not 
long  before  his  associates  found  out  the  stain  upon  his 
character,  and  acted  accordingly.  Some  of  the  more  reck- 
less ones  did  not  care.  Some  were  jealous  of  his  position, 
and  many  resented  his  reserve  as  an  insult,  and  made  his 
life  miserable.  He  was  too  proud  to  force  his  company  upon 
any  one,  and  made  few  friends.  The  brightest  spots  in  his 
life  were  his  occasional  calls  at  the  Cameron  place,  to  which 
his  duties  led  him  at  rare  intervals.  He  hardly  ever  failed 
of  seeing  Eleanor,  and  their  interviews  held  for  him  all  that 
was  most  precious  in  life.  But  the  antagonism  between  his 
love  and  his  despair  preyed  upon  his  heart  till  his  eyes  be- 
came sadder  and  hollower,  and  his  olive  complexion  grew  to 
have  an  unmistakable  pallor.  Whether  or  no  these  signs 
passed  unnoticed  by  Eleanor  was  uncertain.  Her  life  con- 
tinued in  the  same  round  for  the  next  three  years,  society 
having  much  demand  upon  her  time.  The  attractions  of 
kindred  souls  are  all-powerful — they  will  not  down  at  our 
bidding — and,  in  spite  of  her  womanly,  and,  it  is  safe  to  add, 
worldly  pride,  she  learned  at  length  the  secret  of  her  interest 
in  George  Kelsey.  She  faced  the  reason  boldly  in  the  depths 
of  her  own  soul ;  she  met  it  squarely  and  fought  it  bravely, 


but  she  could  not  conquer  it.  Her  heart  would  thrill  wildly 
beneath  his  glance,  the  blood  would  leave  her  face  when  she 
met  him  suddenly  on  the  street,  and  by  the  same  tokens 
that  she  knew  her  own  heart,  she  knew  that  Kelsey  loved 
her.  And  for  two  years  she  had  tried  to  forget  it,  tried  to 
love  some  one  of  her  own  station,  but  love  will  not  come  by 
trying. 

*  *  *  ***** 

One  evening  in  December  she  came  into  the  library,  where 
her  father  was  sitting  busied  with  his  papers,  dressed  in 
walking  costume,  and  drawing  on  her  gloves  : 

"  You  said  you  would  go  with  me  to  rehearsal  to-night, 
papa.     Are  you  too  busy  ? " 

Mr.  Cameron  looked  up  at  his  daughter.  Very  beautiful 
she  was  certainly,  but  there  was  a  weary  look  on  her  fair 
face,  as  if  she  were  tired. 

"Well,  yes,  I  am  rather  busy  to-night,  Eleanor.  Can't 
Janet  go  with  you,  my  dear?" 

Eleanor  smiled.  "  I  am  not  afraid,  papa,  but  I  will  take 
your  advice.  It  is  a  little  lonesome  without  company,  that 
is  all.  Good-night,  and  don't  work  too  long  over  these  old 
papers." 

"  Good-night,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Cameron,  watching  her 
till  the  door  closed  behind  her,  and  then  turning  with  re- 
newed energy  to  his  labor.  Eleanor  and  the  servant-girl 
Janet  started  forth  to  attend  the  rehearsal  in  the  church  for 
a  Christmas  festival.  Eleanor  was  their  chief  solo  singer, 
and  her  presence  was  necessary.  When  at  length  they 
reached  the  church  door,  Janet  craved  permission  to  spend 
the  interval  of  waiting  with  a  relative  who  lived  not  far 
away,  and  Eleanor  assented.  During  the  performance 
of  the  piece  the  inner  door  of  the  vestibule  was  pushed 
gently  ajar,  and  Kelsey  stood  listening  to  the  melody  which 
fell  from  Eleanor's  lips.  The  spell  of  his  earnest  eyes  drew 
her  own  glance  toward  him.  She  faltered,  missed  a  note  or 
two,  then,  recovering  herself,  sung  the  superb  "  O  Messiah  ! 
Comest  Thou  ?"  through  to  the  end  with  kindling  eyes. 

When  she  was  ready  to  depart  she  could  find  nothing  of 
Janet,  who  had  evidently  forgotten  her.  She  stood  upon  the 
church  steps,  hesitating  to  walk  home  alone,  looking  vainly 
down  the  street  for  the  girl.  And,  being  quite  deserted,  she 
drew  a  long  breath  and  descended  the  steps.  Kelsey  came 
out  of  the  shadow  where  he  had  stood  watching  her,  and 
lifted  his  hat. 

"  Are  you  in  trouble  ?    Can  I  help  you  ? "  he  asked,  gently. 

"  I  brought  Janet  with  me  for  company,  but  she  has  gone 
off  and  forgotten  me,  and  I  don't  know  how  or  where  to  find 
her,"  said  Eleanor,  with  a  little  nervous  laugh.  Kelsey  hes- 
itated an  instant. 

"  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  be  only  too  glad  to  see  you 
safely  home,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

"Thank  you.  I  shall  be  very  grateful,"  she  answered, 
and  they  turned  away  from  the  church  steps  together.  He 
did  not  offer  her  his  arm,  and  for  some  little  time  they 
walked  on  in  silence.     At  length  he  said  : 

"  I  listened  to  you  to-night  while  you  were  singing." 

"Yes,  I  saw  you,"  she  answered,  abruptly.  Suddenly  her 
foot  caught  in  the  sidewalk,  for  the  locust  trees  threw  their 
heavy  shadows  across  it,  and  she  did  not  see  how  irregular 
the  planks  were.  She  gave  a  startled  exclamation,  and 
caught  at  Kelsey's  arm  to  save  herself  from  falling.  He 
stopped  instantly. 

"What  is  it?  Have  you  hurt  yourself?"  he  asked,  and 
his  voice  sounded  cold  and  hard  from  the  effort  he  made  to 
repress  his  feelings — that  touch  of  her  hand  thrilled  him  so. 

"  No,"  she  said,  still  clinging  to  his  coat-sleeve,  "  I — only 
stumbled.     It  is  dark  here." 

He  took  her  hand  and  drew  it  through  his  arm.     "  I  must 
take  better  care  of  you  than  that,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  - 
trembled  in  spite  of  himself.     She  drew  away  from  him,  and 
leaned  against  a  tree.     Her  face   was   deathly  white.     He 
only  sighed,  and  stood  waiting  for  her. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you,  Miss  Eleanor." 

"It  is  not  that,"  she  said,  faintly,  still  grasping  the  tree, 
and  trying  to  smother  down  her  sobs. 

"  I  know — but  I  would  not  hurt  you,  even  if  I  have  been 
a  convict,"  he  said,  bitterly.  She  gave  way  then,  and  reached 
out  her  two  hands  toward  him,  the  tears  raining  down  her 
white  face. 

"  You  did  not — you  could  not  think  that  of  me,"  she  gasped. 
And  the  misery  in  her  voice  and  face  so  overpowered  him 
that  he  put  his  arms  around  her,  and  held  her  close  to  him 
for  one  delicious  moment. 

"  Don't  grieve  so.  I  am  not  worth  one  of  your  tears, 
Eleanor.  Don't,  Eleanor — Eleanor  ! "  he  said  hastily.  Then 
he  put  her  .away  from  him  with  trembling  hands. 

"Forgive  me.  I  did  not  mean  to  yield  to  temptation  I 
must  not — I  dare  not,  Eleanor  !" 

"  How  have  I  tempted  you  ?"  she  asked,  putting  her  hand 
on  his  shoulder  as  he  turned  away. 

"  It  is  not  you.  It  is  my  love  for  you  which  has  tempted 
me  to  forget  my  gratitudcto  your  father,  my  own  resolution, 
my  honor,  and  your  welfare.     I  dare  not  forget  all  these.'* 

"But  you  said  you  loved  me,"  she  whispered,  timidly. 

"  But  1  had  no  right  to  say  it,  true  though  it  is.  Forget  it. 
I  will  not  repay  my  benefactor  with  such  base  ingratitude. 
Come,  it  is  cold.     Shall  we  go  on  ?" 

She  did  not  answer,  but  walked  on  silently.  And  at 
length  they  reached  the  gate  in  the  shadow  of  the  cypress 
trees.     He  laid  his  hand  on  the  latch  to  open  it  for  her. 

"  George,"  she  whispered  faintly,  laying  her  hand  on  his 
arm  to  detain  him  a  moment, "  do  you  think  most  of  yourself 
or  of  me  ?  " 

He  started,  and  answered  slowly^ 

"  God  knows  I  would  die  to  serve  you,  Eleanor.  Once  I 
would  have  let  nothing  stand  in  the  way  of  winning  you. 
Now  my  own  record  stands  between  us.  And,  more  than  all 
else,  must  I  hold  sacred  the  trust  and  confidence  which  your 
father  has  reposed  in  me.     I  dare  not  betray  that." 

She  sighed  heavily,  and  laid  her  hand  on  the  gate. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said,  lifting  her  eyes  to  his  face.  That 
look  unnerved  him.  He  caught  her  in  his  arms,  held  her 
close  to  his  heart  an  instant,  and  pressed  his  lips  to  hers  in 
one  long  caress.  Then,  with  a  hurried  whisper  of  "  Oh,  my 
darling — my  darling  !"  he  unclasped  his  arms,  and  left  her 
alone  in  the  shadow  of  the  cypress  trees. 

******** 

It  was  not  many  weeks  before  Mr.  Cameron  arrived  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  state  of  affairs.     He  did  so  by  ques- 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HOLIDAY    PRESENTS.      NACLEE  BRANDY. 


JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO.,  of  the  PALACE  HOTEL  DRUG 
STORE,  take  pleasure  in  notifying  their  patrons  that  they  are  in 
receipt  of  large  and  carefully  selected  invoices  of 

COLOGNES, 

EXTRACTS  FOR  THE  HANDKERCHIEF, 

HAIR,  TOOTH,  AXD  XAIL  BRFSHES, 

SCENTED  TOILET  SOAPS, 

ELEGANT  CFT-GLASS  BOTTLES, 

Etc.,  suitable  for  CHRISTMAS  and  NEW  YEAR  GIFTS.    Call  and  exam- 
ine our  stock. 

JAMES   G.    STEELE    &  CO. 

CHEMISTS    AND    PERFUMERS, 

635  MARKET  STREET,  PALACE  HOTEL. 


J.  J.   PALMER. 


VALENTINE  KEY. 


PALMER  &  REY, 

IMPORTERS  OF 

PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC  PRESSES 

AND   MATERIAL. 

Sole  Agents  for  Cottrell  &  Babcock,  Peerless,  and  Campbell 
Presses,  and  new  Baxter  engines ;  also,  makers  of  the  Excelsior 
Steam  Engines. 

WAREROOMS,  205  LEIDESDORFF  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


We  have  on  hand  at  present  a  large  number  of  second-hand 
Printing  Presses.    Send  lor  list. 


GUARANTEED 

ABSOLUTELY    PURE 


USED     AND    KECOMlir.M>Ei> 

BY  ALL  PHYSICIAN 3. 


S.  P.   MIDDLETON,  AGENT, 

116  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


PAPER  WAREHOUSE. 

bonestellTallen  &  CO. 

413  and  415  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco, 

IMPORTERS  AND  WHOLESALE  DEALERS 


■IN- 


NEWS  AND   BOOK  PAPER, 

MANILA,  HARDWARE,  AND 

STRAW  WRAPPING  PAPER. 

Flat  Cap,  Folio,  and  Bill-Head  Paper,  Paper  Bags,  Twines,  etc. 


THE  OHMEN  ENGINE, 


POWERFUL    ECONOMICAL.  AND    DURABLE   ENGINE    EVER   BUILT  I 


Within  our  century  steam  engines  have  been  growing  more  and  more  complex,  so  that  very  often  now  it  requires  a  practiced  machinist  to  run  even  a  small  engine.  A  machinist  oi  this  city.  Mr.  W.  II.  Ohmen, 
realizing  this  objectionable  fact,  has  finally  perfected  an  engine  which,  from  its  simple  design,  does  away  with  all  difficulties,  and  enables  the  most  inexperienced  amateur,  with  a  few  plain  directions,  to  perfectly 
manage  it  in  every  detail.  To  take  to  pieces  the  old  style  of  engine  requires  the  skill  of  a  well-versed  machinist  Such  is  the  simplicity  of  the  Ohmen  engine  that  anyone  may  easily  and  quickly  take  it  to  pieces  and 
put  it  together  again.  Another  drawback  in  the  old  style  engine  is  the  great  amount  of  fuel  it  requires  in  proportion  to  the  given  amount  of  work.  The  Ohmen  engine  will  do  the  same  amount  of  labor  with  nearly 
fifty  per  cent,  less  fuel  than  is  required  in  any  other  engine.  The  question  of  fuel  is  an  important  one,  and  many  inventors  have  vainly  sought  to  obviate  this  difficulty 
by  the  substitution  of  other  than  the  ordinary  materials  and  methods  for  heating.  The  Ohmen  engine,  in  a  great  measure,  solves  this  problem  by  its  easily  apparent 
superiority  over  other  engines  in  the  matter  of  economy.  While  it  thus  surpasses  other  engines  in  these  particulars,  it  can  be  purchased  at  a  much  lower  figure,  and  is 
guaranteed  and  warranted  for  its  substantial  and  durable  qualities.     Mr.  Ohmen  keeps  on  hand  both  the  vertical  and  horizontal  engines  and  boilers  of  the  former  class. 

He  has  engines  of  from  four  to  twenty-horse-power,  and  will  build  to  order  much 
larger  ones  if  desired.  Of  the  latter  he  has  from  eight  to  seventy-horse- power.  A 
medium  sized  vertical  engine  of  ten -horse-power  costs  but  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars.     A  medium  sized  horizontal  engine  of  thirty-horse- power  costs  but  eight 


hundred  dollars.     This  advantag 
comparison  with  the  average  cost 
form  the  same  amount  of  work  ; 
ifornia  need  no  longer  look  to 
durability  and  cheapness.     The  Ohmen 
ning    either    mills,     pumps,     breweries, 
chines,  wine-presses,  tanneries,  or  other 
ery  town  in  the  State,  and  from   every 
to     their     durability,     simplicity,     and 
of   its    small    expense,  we  call  attention 
vegetable-grower,  who  pur- 
gine  about  two  years  ago,  and 
since,  without  a  single  break 
day,  and  often  day  and  night, 
sand  gallons  an  hour  to  a 
feet,  at   a   cost  for    fuel  of 
sandgallonsof  waterpumped.  f=sjj 
comes  the  statement  that  he; 

engine     eighteen    thousand: 

from  his  wells,  raising  eightyH 
capacity  —to    a    height    of ~~ 


may  be  readily  realized  by  a 
of  other  make  built  to  per- 
jratifying  reflection  thatCal- 
cngines  which  shall  combine 
engines  may  be  found  run- 
printing- prasses,  ice  ma- 
manufactories,  in  nearly  ev- 
side  come  letters  testifying 
economy.  As  an  example 
to  a  letter  from  a  prominent 
chased  a  ten-horse-power  en- 
who  has  beenrunningit  ever 
or  mishap,  fourteen  hours  a 
He  pumps  seventeen  thou- 
height  of  nearly  a  hundred 
one  cent  for  every  one  thou- 
From  another,  in  Alameda, 
pumps  with  the  same  size; 
gallons  of  water  per  hour 
thousand  gallons — the  weir  _ 
fifty  feet,  at  a  cost  of  but  fifty %=. 


THE  OHMEN"   HORIZONTAL   ENGIN] 


FOUR-HORSE-POWER    ENGINE. 


THE  OHMEN   VERTICAL  ENGINE  AND   BOILER   COMBINED. 


cents  in  fuel.  From  various  printers  come  equally  flattering  notices.  Sterett  runs  eighteen  presses  altogether  with  a  ten-horse-power  engine.  Britton  &  Rey  do  all  their  work  with  a  similar  engine, 
which  has  never  had  an  accident  since  it  was  purchased.  Another  says  that  he  runs  three  presses  with  a  six-horse-power  engine,  with  a  cost  for  fuel  of  fifteen  dollars  per  month.  From  furniture  factories,  breweries, 
machine  shops,  etc.,  come  like  astonishing  testimonials. 

We   have    on   hand   several   sizes   of  Hoisting    Engines,    from    eight    to    forty  -  horse  -  power,    stationery    and    portable   style. 

BUILT  AND  FOR  SALE  BY  W.  H.  OHMEN, 

AT    109    AND     111     BEALE     STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


tioning  Eleanor,  whose  changed  appearance  he  could  not  but 
notice.  Frankly  she  told  him  all,  and  for  a  time  his  indig- 
nation was  unbounded,  though  he  concealed  it  well. 

"  I  am  surprised  at  you,  Eleanor.  I  thought  you,  of  all 
persons,  were  too  proud  to  fall  in  love  with  a  handsome  con- 
vict," he  said,  sternly. 

"  Yes,  papa/'  she  answered,  wearily,  "  I  know  it.  But  do 
not  blame  him.     He  could  not  help  it." 

"  I  am  glad  he  had  sense  enough  to  know  what  was  right, 
and  will  enough  to  do  it." 

"  Yes,  I  think  he  tries  to  do  right.  So  do  I.  I  did  not 
mean  to  do  wrong,  papa.  I  wish  you  would  take  me  away 
from  here.  Maybe  I  could  forget  him  then,"  said  the  girl, 
hopelessly. 

"  Where  do  you  want  to  go  ?"  asked  Mr.  Cameron,  looking 
at  her  keenly. 

"  Anywhere  away  from  here,  papa.  It  does  not  much  mat- 
ter, I  suppose." 

"I'll  take  you  to  Europe  next  month,"  said  Mr.  Cameron, 
decisively. 

"  The  further  away  the  better,"  answered  Eleanor,  listlessly, 
rising  to  leave  the  room. 

Mr.  Cameron  was  as  gpod  as  his  word.  In  three  weeks 
preparations  were  made  for  their  departure,  and  Eleanor 
endeavored  to  appear  interested  in  them,  but  without  much 
success.  Her  father  watched  her  so  closely  that  she  saw  no 
more  of  George  Kelsey,  and  when  they  were  once  fairly 
started  he  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief. 

"  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  Eleanor,  that  it  doesn:t 
pay  for  a  man  with  marriageable  daughters  to  undertake  to 
be  charitable,  and  reform  convicts.  They  are  too  ready  and 
willing  to  help  one."  Not  till  I  have  you  safely  disposed  of 
will  I  undertake  another  case." 

Eleanor  turned  away  her  head,  and  made  no  reply.  And 
her  father,  feeling  some  doubts  as  to  whether  he  was  not  in 
a  measure  responsible  for  the  trouble  into  which  she  had 
fallen,  said  no  more  upon  the  subject,  being  bent  upon  car- 
rying out  an  object  he  had  in  view. 

So  for  two  long  years  they  traveled  over  Europe,  and 
Eleanor  dutifully  improved  every  opportunity  of  acquiring 
knowledge.  She  had  no  lack- of  suitors — her  father  looked 
after  her  welfare  in  that  respect  ;  but  to  each  and  every  one 
of  them  she  returned  the  same  hopeless  answer  :  "  I  can  not 
love  you."  If  Mr.  Cameron  was  displeased  with  her  con- 
duct, he  did  not  betray  it,  and  placed  no  restrictions  upon 
her.  But  he  grew  at  last  to  perceive  that  his  efforts  were 
useless,  and  moreover  that  Eleanor  was  failing  visibly.  This 
alarmed  him  ;  her  mother  had  faded  and  failed  in  the  same 
manner,  without  visible  cause,  years  before.  So  he  broached 
the  subject  of  returning  home  to  Eleanor  one  day,  and  the 
quick  flush  which  rose  to  her  face,  and  the  eager  light  which 
flashed  into  her  eyes,  told  him  all  he  desired  to  know.  So 
Mr.  Cameron  had  a  bitter  struggle  with  fate,  and  gracefully 
submitted. to  the  inevitable.  Improvement  was  visible  in 
Eleanors  white  face  from  the  time  they  quitted  foreign 
shores,  and  when  they  arrived  at  Westwood  the  sight  of  old 
friends  roused  her  to  a  considerable  degree  of  animation. 


Christmas  eve  had  come  again.  A  heavy  storm  was  sweep- 
ing over  the  hills  ;  there  was  a  soughing  and  moaning  among 
the  pines,  and  the  rain  pattered  heavily  against  the  window- 
panes  of  the  snug,  bright  room  where  Eleanor  sat  in  the 
depths  of  a  great  crimson  velvet  arm-chair.  She  was  quite 
alone,  for  dinner  was  over,  and  her  father  had  gone  out.  So 
she  sat  there,  idly  content,  looking  into  the  fire  and  dream- 
ing of  past  events.  Suddenly  there  was  a  footstep  in 
the  hall,  and  a  light  step  at  the  door  of  the  room  where  she 
sat.  The  unfamiliar  step  startled  her  a  little.  She  raised 
her  head  from  the  cushioned  chair,  and  said  :  "  Come  in  !  " 

Why  did  she  start  and  tremble  as  a  tall  form  crossed  the 
threshold  ?  And  why  need  her  face  have  grown  so  deathly 
white  as  the  form  sank  upon  his  knees  before  her,  and  wound 
his  arms  about  her  waist  ?  Did  she  not  know  every  outline 
of  that  dark,  Southern  face  ? — of  the  straight  brows,  beneath 
which  shone  the  tenderest,  softest  eyes  that  ever  beamed 
upon  her  ?  She*  shut  her  own  for  a  moment,  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  or  no  she  was  dreaming.  And  the  voice  whispered 
so  very  tenderly  : 

"  Eleanor — look  at  me,  my  darling  !  " 

And  she  opened  her  eyes  again,  to  find  it  was  no 
dream,  but  that  George  Kelsey  knelt  before  her,  and  his  lips 
were  pressing  her  lips,  her  cheeks,  her  forehead,  in  a  very 
passion  of  love  and  delight  ;  and  he  was  saying  eagerly  : 

"It  is  over  at  last.  Your  father  sent  me,  Eleanor,  or  I 
should  never  have  dared  to  come.  And  he  said  you  loved 
me  still ;  that  he  thought  I  could  make  you  happy  ;  that  he 
gave  his  full  and  free  consent.  I  have  learned  my  lesson 
well,  dear.  If  you  only  will  take  me  as  I  am,  I  will  do  my 
best  never  to  cause  you  one  regret."  And  then,  because  she 
could  scarcely  speak  for  the  tears,  he  drew  her  head  to  his 
shoulder,  and  told  her  the  history  of  the  last  two  years — of 
his  trials,  and  failures,  and  final  successes  ;  of  his  faith  that 
time  would  wash  out  the  stain  upon  his  name  ;  of  how  they 
would  travel,  and  the  happiness  that  was  in  store  for  them  in 
the  years  to  come.  And  Eleanor  listened,  with  glowing  eyes, 
and  twined  her  white  hands  about  his  neck,  and  pressed  her 
fair  face  closely  against  his  dark  cheek,  too  happy  for  words. 

"And  how  do  you  like  your  Christmas  present,  Eleanor?" 
asked  Mr.  Cameron,  putting  his  head  in  at  the  door.  Elea- 
nor started  and  rose  to  her  feet,  with  her  lover's  arm  still 
around  her  waist,  turning  a  happy  face  toward  her  father. 

'*  Come  here,  you  dear  old  father  !  "  she  said,  holding  out 
one  hand  toward  him.     But  he  shook  his  head,  laughing. 

"  No,  my  dear,  thank  you  ;  I  would  only  be  in  the  way.  I 
wanted  to  know  if  you  were  satisfied — that's  all." 

"  I  am  so  happy — I  can  not  begin  to  tell  you.  But  I 
will  thank  you  all  my  life  long  for  the  present  you  have  given 
me  to-night." 

"And  I  will  let  my  deeds  tell  how  much  I  value  my  gift," 
whispered  Kelsey  in  Eleanor's  ear. 

"If  you  don't  want  to  back  out  from  this  contract  by  next 
Christmas,  it's  all  I  shall  ask,"  said  Mr.  Cameron,  with  a  dis- 
missal shake  of  the  head,  and  a  mock-serious  air  as  he  van- 
ished. Eleanor  turned  a  smiling  face  toward  her  lover, 
meeting  his  assuring  look  with  perfect  trust  and  content- 
ment, and  the  peace  of  Christmas  eve  settled  upon  their 
hearts,  after  the  trials  which  life  had  brought  them,  as  the 
U  upon  the  land  after  a  storm. 


<W^ES-HEIL!" 


The  Luck  of  EdenhalL 
Of  Edenhall,  the  youthful  lord 
Bids  sound  the  festive  trumpet's  call ; 
He  rises  at  the  banquet  boajd, 
And  cries,  'mid  the  drunken  revellers  all, 
"  Now  bring  me  the  Luck  of  Edenliall !  " 

The  butler  hears  the  words  with  pain ; 
The  house's  oldest  seneschal 
Takes  slow  from  its  silken  cloth  again 
The  drinking  glass  of  crystal  tall ; 
They  call  it  the  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

Then  said  the  lord :  ' '  This  glass  to  praise. 

Fill  with  red  wine  from  Portugal!" 

The  gray-beard  with  trembling  hand  obeys  ; 

A  purple  light  shines  over  all, 

It  beams  from  the  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

Then  speaks  the  lord,  and  waves  it  light, 
1 '  This  glass  of  flashing  crystal  tall 
Gave  to  my  sires  the  Fountain-Sprite  ; 
She  wrote  in  it :  '  If  this  glass  doth  fall, 
Farewell  then,   O  Luck  of  Edenhall!' 

' '  'Twas  right  a  goblet  the  Fate  should  be 
Of  the  joyous  race  of  Edenhall  ! 
Deep  draughts  drink  we  right  willingly ; 
And  willingly  ring,  with  merry  call, 
Kling  !  klang  !  to  the  Luck  of  Edenhall! " 

First  rings  it  deep,  and  full,  and  mild, 
Like  to  the  sound  of  a  nightingale ; 
Then  like  the  roar  of  a  torrent  wild 
Then  mutters  at  last  like  the  thunder's  fall. 
The  glorious  Luck  of  Edenhall 

"  For  its  keeper  takes  a  race  of  might. 
The  fragile  goblet  of  crystal  tall ; 
It  has  lasted  longer  than  is  right ; 
Kling !  klang  !  with  a  harder  blow  than  all 
Will  I  try  the  Luck  of  Edenhall ! " 

As  the  goblet  ringing  flies  apart, 
Suddenly  cracks  the  vaulted  hall ; 
And  through  the  rift,  the  wild  flames  start ; 
The  guests  in  dust  are  scattered  all 
With  the  breaking  Luck  of  Edenhall ! 

In  storms  the  foe,  with  fire  and  sword  ; 
He  in  the  night  had  scaled  the  wall ; 
Slain  by  the  sword  lies  the  youthful  lord. 
But  holds  in  his  hand  the  crystal  tall 
The  shattered  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

On  the  morrow  the  butler  gropes  alone, 
The  grey-beard  in  the  desert  hall, 
He  seeks  his  lord's  burnt  skeleton, 
He  seeks  in  the  dismal  ruin's  fall 
The  shards  of  the  Luck  of  EdenhalL 

-'The  stone  wall,"  saith  he,   "doth  fall  aside- 
Down  must  the  stately  columns  fall ; 
Glass  is  this  earth's  Luck  and  Pride  ; 
In  atoms  shall  fall  this  earthly  ball 
One  day  like  the  Luck  of  Edenhall ! " 

-Henry   Wadsworth  Longfellow. 


On  Lending  a  Punch  Bowl 
This  ancient  silver  bowl  of  miue — it  tells  of  good  old  times, 
Of  joyous  days,  and  jolly  nights,  and  merry  Christmas  chimes 
They  were  a  free  and  jovial  race,  but  honest,  brave,  and  true, 
That  dipped  their  ladle  in  the    punch  when  this  old  bowl  was  new. 

A  Spanish  galleon  brought  the  bar — so  runs  the  ancient  tale — 
'Twas  hammered  by  an  Antwerp  smith,  whose  arm  was  like  a  flail  ; 
And  now  and  then  between  the  strokes,  for  fear  his  strength  should  fail. 
He  wiped  his  brow,  and  quaffed  a  cup  of  good  old  Flemish  ale. 

'Twas  purchased  by  an  English  squire  to   piease  his  loving  dame, 
Who  saw  the  cherubs,  and  conceived  a  longing  for  the  same ; 
And  oft  as  on  the  ancient  stock  another  twig  was  found, 
'Twas  filled  with  caudle  sDiced  and  hot.  and  handed  smoking  round. 

But,  changing  hands,  it  reached  at  length  a  Puritan  divine. 

Who  used  to  follow  Timothy,  and  take  a  little  wine, 

But  hated  punch  and  prelacy ;   and  so  it  was,  perhaps, 

He  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  found  conventicles  and  schnaps. 

And  then,  of  course,  you  know  whats  next  —  it  left  the  Dutchman's 

shore 
With  those  that  in  the  Mayflower  came — a  hundred  souls  and  more — 
Along  with  all  the  furniture,  to  fill  their  new  abodes — 
To  judge  by  what  is  still  on  hand,  at  least  a  hundred  loads. 

Twas  on  a  dreary  winter's  eve,  the  night  was  closing  dim. 
When  old   Miles  Standish  took  the  bowl,  and   filled  it  to  the  brim, 
The  little  captain  stood  and  stirred  the  posset  with  his  sword, 
And  all  his  sturdy  men-at-arms  were  ranged  about  the  board. 

He  poured  the  fiery  hollands  in — the  man  that  never  feared — 
He  took  a  long  and  solemn  draught,  and  wiped  his   yellow  beard  ; 
And  one   by  one  the   musketeers,  the   men  that  fought  and  prayed, 
All  drank,  as  'twere  their  mother's  milk,  and  not  a  man  afraid  ! 

That  night,  affrighted  from  his  nest,  the  screaming  eagle  flew, 
He  heard  the  Pequot's  ringing  whoop,  the  soldiers'  wild  halloo  ; 
And  there  the  sachem  learned  the  rule  he  taught  to  kith  and  kin  : 
"  Run    from   the  white   man  when   you  find   he  smells  of  hollands 
gin  1" 

A  hundred  years  and  fifty  more  had  spread  their  leaves  and  snows, 
A  thousand  rubs  had  flattened  down  each  little  cherub's  nose ; 
When  once  again  the  bowl  was  filled,  but  not  in  mirth  or  joy, 
'Twas  mingled  by  a  mother's  hand  to  cheer  her  parting  boy. 

"Drink,  lohn,"  she  said,  "'twill  do   you  good — poor   child,  you'll 

never  bear 
This  working  in  the  dismal  trench,  out  in  the  midnight  air  ; 
And  if— God  bless  me — you  were  hurt,  'twould  keep  away  the  chill ; " 
So  John  did  drink — and  well  he  wrought  that  night  at  Bunker  Hill ! 

I  tell  you,  there  was   generous  warmth  in   good  old  English  cheer  ; 
I  tell  you,  'twas  a  pleasant  thought  to  bring  its  symbol  here; 
'Tis  but  the  fool  that  loves  excess — hast  thou  a  drunken  soul, 
Thy  bane  is  in  thy  shallow  skull,  not  in  my  silver  bowl ! 

I  love  the  memory  of  the  past — its  pressed  yet  fragrant  flowers — 
The  moss  that  clothes  its  broken  walls — the  ivy  on  its  towers — 
Kay,  this  poor  bauble  it  bequeathed — my  eyes  grow  moist  and  dim, 
To  think  of  all  the  vanished  joys  that  danced  around  its  brim. 

Then  fill  a  fair  and  honest  cup,  and  bear  it  straight  to  me  ; 
The  goblet  hallows  all  it  holds,  whate'er  the  liquid  be ; 
And  may  the  cherubs  on  its  face  protect  me  from  the  sin 
That  dooms  one   to  those  dreadful  words  —  "My  dear,  where  have 
you  beca?"  — Oliva-   WciidcU  Holmes, 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  FRAUENSAND. 


One  of  the  Quaint  Stories  of  the  Netherlands,  as  Told  by  "Ik  MarveL" 


North  of  Amsterdam  lies  a  great  peninsula,  crossed  by 
the  ship  canal,  and  washed  on  its  eastern  shore  by  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  and  on  the  west  by  the  German  Ocean.  The 
east  shore  is  rich  and  green  ;  but  the  west  shore  is  sandy 
and  barren.  The  two  shores  meet  in  the  desolate  prom- 
ontory on  which  stands  the  walled  town  of  Helder. 

Bearing  north  by  east  from  Helder  is  the  island  of  the 
Trexel.  From  the  Trexel  stretches  a  line  of  islands  across 
the  opening  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  verging  more  and  more 
east,  until  they  almost  touch  the  shores  of  Friesland.  Various 
ingenious  theories  of  currents  and  inundations,  of  flux  and 
reflux,  have  been  from  time  to  time  set  forth  to  account  for 
the  formation  of  these  islands  in  their  peculiar  position. 
There  is  a  theory  of  another  sort,  which  accounts  for  the 
formation  of  a  single  small  bank  of  earth,  belonging  to  this 
chain  of  islands,  and  called  the  FrauensancL  It  lies  only 
a  little  way  from  the  shore,  directly  opposite  the  decayed 
village  of  Stavoren. 

The  theory  runs  thus  :  Stavoren  had  once  its  shipping, 
and  commerce,  and,  of  course,  its  port  of  entry.  Its  churches 
were  few,  but  its  mansions  were  splendid,  even  to  the  orna- 
menting of  the  exterior  walls  with  precious  metals.  The 
head-dresses  of  the  women  were  fillets  of  solid  gold  as 
broad  as  your  hand,  and  their  ear-rings  drooped  with  pearls 
and  rubies  upon  shoulders  as  white  as  ivory.  Their  spen- 
cers were  of  the  richest  silks  of  India,  and  their  skirts — 
longer  than  they  wear  them  now — were  of  the  costliest 
velvets  of  Genoa.  Their  bracelets  were  cables  of  the  twisted 
Venetian  chain,  and  their  shoe-buckles  were  studded  with 
Bohemian  garnets. 

One  beautiful  woman,  whose  name  was  Bathilda,  was  the 
richest  of  all.  Her  wealth  could  not  secure  her  from  remark ; 
and  terrible  stories  went  abroad  of  her  wickedness. 

For  instance :  There  were  amiable  and  weak-minded 
young  men  in  Stavoren — as  there  are  still  in  other  places — 
who  could  do  no  less  than  fall  desperately  in  love  with  so 
beautiful  a  woman  as  Bathilda;  and  it  was  said  that  such, 
after  a  visit  or  two  to  her  home,  to  which  they  were  beguiled 
by  fair  promises,  suddenly  disappeared. 

Her  lovers  grew  fewer  when  they  saw  how  dearly  others 
had  paid  for  their  wooing  ;  and  at  thirty,  though  blooming 
as  she  was  wicked,  Bathilda  was  still  unmarried. 

At  length — whether  tired  of  single  life,  as  many  have 
been  tired  since,  or  contriving  some  new  scheme  of  wicked- 
ness— she  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Stavoren,  that  she  would  give  her  hand,  and  the  half  of  her 
wealth,  to  whoever  should  bring,  within  two  years,  the  rich- 
est cargo  to  her  store-houses  at  Stavoren.  Her  ships  were 
on  every  ocean,  and  there  were  not  wanting  men  among  the 
avaricious  ones  of  the  city,  who,  inspired  by  her  money  or 
her  beauty,  took  command  of  ships  to  bring  back  the  cov- 
eted freight. 

Some  steered  for  the  coast  of  Africa  to  purchase  gold  and 
ivory,  and  others  for  the  Indies  to  bring  home  spices. 

A  year  passed,  and  twelve  of  her  ships  were  afloat  upon 
the  marriage  errand,  but  none  had  yet  returned.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  year,  there  came  to  Bathilda  a  new 
applicant,  unknown  to  the  people  of  Stavoren.  He  was  of 
proud  and  noble  mien  ;  he  sailed  with  his  ship  up  the  Baltic, 
and  landed  at  Dantzic.  Here  he  caused  to  be  procured  the 
largest  and  sweetest  grain  of  all  that  region,  which  was  once 
called  Poland. 

He  stowed  it  safely  in  his  vessel,  and  set  sail  for  Stavoren. 
He  arrived  first  of  all,  1:1  the  eighth  month  of  the  year. 
Bathilda  came  down  to  the  port  in  her  richest  silks,  her 
eyes  flashing  in  expectation  of  finding  costly  jewels  and  gold; 
and  when  she  saw  nothing  but  the  grain  of  Dantzic,  she 
howled  with  rage  and  disappointment. 

She  ordered  the  captain  to  appear,  and  commanded  him 
to  throw  the  grain  into  the  sea.  He  refused,  and  uttering  a 
curse  upon  her  avarice,  which  made  her  cheeks  blanch  with 
terror,  he  withdrew  to  the  shore,  and  disappeared. 

Bathilda,  ashamed  of  her  fright,  ordered  the  grain,  sack 
by  sack,  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  poor  people  col- 
lected about  the  port,  and  implored  her  charity  ;  mothers 
brought  their  children,  who  pleaded  as  children  will  plead, 
with  their  eyes,  and  their  little  hands  lifted  up,  for  some  of 
the  precious  grain. 

Nothing  could  move  the  wicked  woman,  and  she  stationed 
men  with  cutlasses,  enjoining  upon  them,  with  threats,  to 
cut  off  the  hands  of  whoever  should  touch  a  kernel  of  the 
accursed  corn. 

Two  days  she  stayed  upon  the  vessel  to  see  the  work  of 
destruction  accomplished  ;  and  after  it,  as  the  last  sack  fell 
over  the  side,  there  arose  a  fearful  storm.  For  three  days 
the  winds  howled,  and  the  waters  roared,  and  the  waves 
were  heavy  and  thick  with  sand. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  another  of  Bathilda's 
ships  appeared  entering  the  harbor.  The  wind  was  strong, 
and  she  came  swiftly  up,  and  to  the  wonder  of  all  stranded, 
where  ship  never  stranded  before,  over  the  spot  where 
the  grain  had  fallen.  In  an  hour  the  vessel  was  a  wreck, 
and  her  cargo  was  strewn  along  the  shore. 

Day  by  day  the  sand  accumulated  over  the  fallen  grain — 
three  more  of  Bathilda's  ships  were  wrecked  upon  it,  and 
were  lost.  None  of  the  twelve  ever  came  safely  back  ; 
some  were  driven  upon  foreign  coasts  ;  two  were  captured 
by  the  Moors,  and  one,  hearing  of  the  ruin  of  the  harbor  of 
Stavoren,  sold  its  cargo  in  a  foreign  port. 

Bathilda's  wealth  w-as  lost,  and  she  pawned  her  house  and 
jewels  for  bread,  and  these  failing,  died  at  length,  the  miser- 
able victim  of  her  avarice  and  shame. 

As  the  sand  accumulated  in  the  harbor  of  Stavoren,  it  was 
observed  that  the  nearer  shore  sunk  ;  the  merchants  moved 
their  goods  to  other  cities,  and  gradually  the  store-houses  of 
Stavoren  sunk  under  the  waves.  Its  people — those  who  re- 
mained— from  having  been  the  richest,  became  the  poorest 
in  all  Holland. 

No  ships  could  enter  their  port;  their  boats  rotted  at  the 
wharves.  The  pile  of  sand  at  length  showed  itself  above 
the  water,  and  soon  there  grew  upon  it  false  grain — green 
and  luxuriant,  but  without  either  blossom  or  fruit.  And  they 
say  that  now,  if  you  dig  deep  enougk  in  the  Frauensand, 
you  will  find  the  grain  of  Dantzic  still  fresh  and  plump. 
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THE   MONROE  DOCTRINE  AND   THE  CANAL-II. 


By  Captain  W.  L    Merry. 


It  was  the  aim  of  the  writer,  in  the  Argonaut  of  Decem- 
ber 3d,  to  illustrate  m  a  practical  way  the  applicability  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  interoceanic  canal,  and  the  para- 
mount reasons  which  should  induce  our  Government  to 
insist  upon  American  control,  (jointly  with  the  power  through 
whose  territory  it  may  be  constructed,)  over  any  highway  be- 
tween the  two  oceans.  If  the  cogency  of  the  arguments 
then  presented,  and  the  soundness  of  the  conclusions  then 
reached,  be  admitted,  we  arrive  at  another  important  step  in 
the  discussion  :  Hoiu  should  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  make  its  influence  paramount  in  the  American  inter- 
oceanic canal  question  ? 

Fortunately  for  the  peaceful  solution  of  this  question,  for- 
eign influences  have  centred  upon  the  construction  of  a 
canal  on  a  route  pronounced  by  the  most  eminent  engineers 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  as  second  in  point 
of  availability,  and  offering  enormous  physical  obstacles, 
which  will  severely  tax  the  science  of  engineers,  and,  consid- 
ered from  the  mercantile  standpoint  of  cost,  may  make  the 
work  a  commercial  failure,  even  if  successful  as  an  engineer- 
ing problem.  Why  have  foreign  engineers  selected  the  route 
second  in  the  order  of  merit  ?  Simply  for  the  reason  that 
political  obstacles  prevented  their  success  on  the  route  most 
favored  by  nature.  The  Government  of  Nicaragua  is  espe- 
cially friendly  to  our  own,  and,  having  the  experience  of  Mex- 
ico in  view,  feared  French  influence;  notwithstanding  which, 
so  strenuous  were  the  efforts  of  the  eminent  French  engi- 
neer, Blanchet,  and  his  coadjutor,  Count  De  Lesseps,  that 
their  bill  failed  of  passage  in  the  Nicaragua  Senate  by  only 
one  vote.  Baffled  there,  we  subsequently  find  them  taking 
up  the  Bon  apart  e-Wyse  concession  at  Panama,  far  less 
favorable  in  terms,  and  hampered  by  a  prior  concession  to 
the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  which  alone  costs  them 
twenty  millions  of  dollars.  There  the  "  Universal  Company 
of  the  Interoceanic  Canal"  proposes  to  grapple  with  obsta- 
cles so  enormous  that  success  becomes  a  problem  of  doubt, 
and  enormous  cost  a  certainty. 

Well  may  the  commercial  interests  of  our  country  look 
elsewhere  for  a  solution  of  an  open  water-way  through  the 
continent,  which  shall  afford  us  cheap  transportation  between 
the  east  and  west  coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world  an  interoceanic  canal  at  a  cost  that 
commerce  can  afford  to  pay — in  other  words,  a  route  that  is 
commercially  practicable.  In  point  of  progress  both  the  pro- 
jects stand  in  about  the  same  position.  Both  have  been 
surveyed  with  instruments  of  precision  ;  on  neither  has  the 
work  of  excavation  commenced,  although  preparations  to 
that  end  are  stated  to  have  been  made  by  the  Panama  com- 
pany, which  has  also  erected  buildings  for  its  employees. 

How  then  shall  the  Government  of  the  United  States  set- 
tle the  canal  question  in  a  manner  befitting  its  own  dignity, 
and  at  the  same  time  consistent  with  its  interests  ?  Obvi- 
ously by  the  construction  of  an  interoceanic  canal  via  Nica- 
ragua, under  its  control,  and  through  a  company  chartered 
by  the  Government  tor  the  purpose.  Such  is  the  "  Nicara- 
gua Maritime  Canal  Company,"  now  asking  for  a  charter 
from  Congress.  Not  only  is  it  obvious  that  a  State  charter 
would  not  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  case  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  but  the  capitalists  of  the  world  who  may 
put  their  money  in  this  enterprise,  ask  the  guaranty  of  the 
United  States  Government  that  their  money  shall  be  safe 
from  foreign  aggression,  or  internal  complications  that  may 
arise.  This  the  national  charter  secures  to  them,  and  what 
else  ?  It  is  asked  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
shall  guarantee  three  per  cent,  on  the  bonds  of  the  company 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years  after  the  completion  of  the  ca- 
nal. Let  us,  then,  ascertain  if  this  be  a  reasonable  request, 
and,  to  this  end,  let  us  ask,  what  does  the  Government  get 
in  return  ? 

First — That  the  expenses  of  the  company  shall  not  be 
purposely  increased  in  order  that  the  Government  may  be 
made  to  pay  the  three  per  cent,  interest  on  bonds  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  millions  in  value,  the  expenses  must  be  lim- 
ited to  one  million  annually,  or  to  one  per  cent,  of  the  max- 
imum cost.  In  point  of  fact  the  cost  of  maintenance  will  be 
much  less,  after  all  needed  improvements  are  made. 

Second — The  United  Slates  shall  ha.ve  free  use  of  the  canal 
for  the  transportation  of  troops,  munitions,  and  mails. 

Third — The  United  States  may,  for  national  or  political 
reasons,  temporarily  occupy  and  manage  the  canal,  provid- 
ing it  pay  the  stockholders  five  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
capital  stock  during  such  occupation. 

These  are  the  direct  advantages  accruing  to  the  Govern- 
ment. What  additional  advantages  are  conceded  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world  ? — a  commerce  which  will  be  largely 
under  our  flag,  and  entirely  so  in  respect  to  our  coastwise 
trade. 

First — The  tolls  shall  not  exceed  two  and  a  half  dollars 
per  ton  measurement,  or  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  ton 
displacement. 

Second — Whenever  the  net  receipts  from  tolls  shall  exceed 
ten  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  stock,  they  shall  be 
reduced  so  that  the  net  income  from  tolls  shall  not  exceed 
that  amount.  "~  ' 

To  secure  these  concessions,  it  is  further  provided  that 


failure  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  carry  out  these  pro- 
visions shall  work  a  forfeiture  of  its  privileges,  and  Congress 
may  at  any  time  alter  or  amend  the  charter,  paying  due  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  the  company.  The  rights  of  the  com- 
pany are  plainly  declared  by  its  charter,  and,  even  if  not 
alluded  to,  could  not  be  infringed  upon  in  good  faith  while 
it  performed  its  part  of  the  contract.  Besides  which,  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua,  under  the  accorded  concession, 
which  is  extremely  liberal  in  other  respects,  exercises  a 
stringent  control  over  the  company,  and,  in  defense  of  its 
own  interests,  would  act  with  our  own  Government  in  rigidly 
enforcing  the  execution  of  the  contract  on  the  part  of  the 
company.  The  Hon.  Newton  Booth,  United  States  Senator 
from  California,  assured  Congress,  during  its  last  session, 
that  our  Government  might  well  undertake  the  construction 
of  this  beneficent  work  on  its  own  account.  While  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua,  with  due  respect  for  its  own  sover- 
eignty, would  not  allow  the  work  to  be  thus  constructed, 
the  charter  asked  for  from  our  Government  virtually  effects 
the  same  object,  and  proves  conclusively  that  the  same  spirit 
of  good  will  now  actuates  the  Nicaragua  Government  that 
induced  it  to  decline  the  grant  of  a  franchise  to  a  French 
company. 

What  more  can  the  Government  or  the  people  of  the 
United  States  ask  than  is  secured  in  this  charter?  The  ex- 
planation given  by  the  writer  as  to  the  terms  of  the  required 
charter  is  correct  in  every  particular,  and  makes  the  canal 
virtually  an  American  work,  to  be  used  by  our  Government 
whenever  necessary,  free  of  any  cost  except  that  of  mainte- 
nance and  a  fair  rate  of  interest  to  the  stockholders. 

Before  closing  this  part  of  the  question,  let  us  inquire  why 
the  Government  is  asked  to  guarantee  three  per  cent,  interest 
on  the  bonds  for  twenty  years  after  the  canal  is  open  to 
traffic?  Obviously  the  net  revenue,  even  with  present 
traffic,  will  considerably  exceed  this  ;  indeed,  it  should 
amount  to  twice  the  per  centum  guaranteed.  But  this  guar- 
antee has  a  value  greater  than  the  small  revenue  thus  as- 
sured. It  is  at  once  a  guarantee  of  the  good  will  and  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States,  and  an  assurance  that  the  canal, 
once  commenced,  will  be  rapidly  pushed  to  completion — in 
other  words,  it  is  an  assurance  that  the  company  means  busi- 
ness. With  this  assurance,  abundant  capital  will  not  be 
wanting,  and  the  guarantee,  except  in  case  of  a  foreign  war, 
is  not  likely  to  cost  the  Goverment  anything. 

The  Nicaragua  Maritime  Canal  being  essentially  an  Ameri- 
can enterprise,  under  government  guarantees,  it  is  essential 
that  its  status  should  be  thoroughly  understood,  in  order 
that  the  political  consideration  involved  may  also  be  thor- 
oughly comprehended.  This  accomplished,  we  return  to 
the  position  occupied  by  our  Goverment  in  connection  with 
the  canal  question.  It  is  not  creditable  to  our  country  to 
occupy  the  position  of  an  obstructionist  in  this  great  work. 
The  spirit  of  American  enterprise  should  find  exponents  in 
the  development  of  what  experts  conscientiously  recom- 
mend as  the  best  route  for  a  canal.  Failing  in  this,  it  is  not 
dignified  in  our  Government  to  object  to  the  methods  of  the 
nominally  Colombian,  but  in  reality  French  company,  which 
is  undoubtedly  doing  the  best  it  can,  under  the  circumstances, 
regardless  of  our  interests  or  our  views.  And  our  position 
does  not  tend  to  decrease  the  admiration  of  ourselves  and 
the  world  at  large  for  the  genius  and  the  phenomenal  energy 
of  the  great  Frenchman  who  has  gone  on  with  his  prepara- 
tions while  we  have  been  talking.  The  Pacific  Coast  needs 
the  canal,  and  the  millions  who  come  after  us  will  bless  the 
names  of  those  who  place  themselves  on  record  as  the  bene- 
factors of  our  people,  by  carrying  through  this  great  work, 
let  them  be  of  French  or  American  blood. 

It  is  not  creditable  to  our  Government  to  urge  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  against  the  Panamacanal unless  it  is  constructed  and 
maintained  under  such  conditions  as  are  acceptable  to  us, 
and  at  the  same  time,  there  or  elsewhere,  decline  to  take  hold 
of  the  work  ourselves.  For,  if  we  do  not  care  to  build  the 
Panama  canal,  its  shares  are  for  sale,  and  we  can  buy  it. 
Although  it  prove  a  poor  investment,  we  shall  at  least  vin- 
dicate the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  that  way,  and  thus  prove  our- 
selves consistent,  if  not  wise.  How  much  better  then  for 
our  Government  to  take  up  the  Nicaragua  canal  and  push  it 
to  completion.  This  policy  will  settle  the  canal  question  ; 
for,  even  if  the  work  at  Panama  be  commenced,  the  guaran- 
tee of  its  neutrality  will  not  be  a  question  of  importance, 
since  years  before  its  completion,  (if,  indeed,  that  time  ever 
arrives,)  an  American  highway  will  be  open  to  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  under  conditions  acceptable  to  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  and  ourselves,  and  under  our  friendly  joint 
control. 

This  is  what  the  writer  conceives  to  be  the  true  American 
policy  on  the  interoceanic  canal  question.  And  if  it  be  correct, 
our  Government  should  no  longer  ignore  the  demands  of 
this  great  question,  which  presses  upon  us  for  solution.  Let 
us  thus  vindicate  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  American 
people  will  sustain  any  statesman  who  stands  on  this  plat- 
form, and  our  countrymen  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  ever 
hold  in  honored  remembrance  those  of  our  representatives 
who  forward  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  boon  to  our 
material  interest. 

This  is  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  re- 
gards its  connection  with  the  interoceanic  canal.  There  is 
no  other  peaceful  solution  except  by  European  acquiescence 
in  our  just  demand  that  a  joint  Colombian  and  American 
guarantee  of  neutrality  is  sufficient  for  the   Panama   canal, 


and  that  European  powers  shall  obtain  no  controlling  in- 
fluence over  our  sister  republics.  This  is  the  essence  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and  if  this  be  not  admitted,  the  time  has 
arrived  for  our  country  to  arm  in  accordance  with  our  ability-, 
and  be  thus  prepared  to  protect  the  republican  principle  by 
land  and  sea,  that  "government  by  the  people,  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  fro?n  the  earth" 

The  writer  has  not  discussed  the  application  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  to  the  Eads  ship-railway  project,  because  it  is 
improbable  that  so  experimental  a  scheme  will  ever  be 
placed  in  a  position  to  demand  it.  Certainly  our  Govern- 
ment has  no  right  to  enter  into  a  project  so  unlikely  to  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  our  commerce.  Mexico,  however,  is 
unlikely  to  question  the  applicability  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
A  bitter  experience,  while  our  country  was  powerless  to  help 
her,  has  abundantly  demonstrated  to  Mexican  statesmen 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  means  life  or  death  to  republican 
government  on  this  continent,  and  Mexicans  do  not  forget 
that  Sheridan  and  his  legions  on  the  Rio  Grande,  as  soon  as 
we  could  send  them  there,  saved  them  from  an  alien  yoke. 
Mexico  wants  no  European  power  to  acquire  such  interests 
within  her  borders  as  will  authorize  it  to  actively  interfere  in 
any  local  question  that  may  arise,  under  the  pretense  of  pro- 
tecting the  property  of  its  citizens.  We  may  expect  Euro- 
pean statesmen  and  newspapers  to  question  our  position  on 
this  subject,  but  if  we  protect  our  own  interests  we  can  not 
always  expect  to  please  them.  The  fact  that  they  are  not 
pleased  with  our  position  is  an  indication  that  we  need  to 
maintain  our  ground.  The  American  people  desire  to  live 
at  peace  with  all  the  world.  Our  people  are  not  ag- 
gressive. But  they  realize  the  urgency  of  the  warning  given 
them  by  Washington  to  avoid  European  entanglements  and 
alliances.  History  teaches  them  that  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  are  generally  controlled  alone  by  what  they  deem 
their  own  interests,  and  if  there  is  any  one  subject  regarding 
which  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  Americans,  it 
is  on  the  question  of  European  influence  and  control  over 
the  destinies  of  the  republics  on  this  continent  which  are 
not  sufficiently  powerful  to  protect  themselves  against  Euro- 
pean aggression.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  protected  them 
in  the  past,  and  will  do  so  in  the  future  if  our  country  is 
true  to  the  great  mission  of  vindicating  the  republican  prin- 
ciple on  the  American  continent.  As  well  ask  us  to  barter 
away  our  free  institutions  as  to  abandon  a  principle  which 
has  so  largely  tended  to  secure  us  their  enjoyment.  May 
the  dark  day  be  far  distant  when  Americans  shall  be  ready 
to  abandon  a  principle  which  has  always  been  respected  by 
European  powers,  except  when  the  life  of  the  republic  hung 
in  the  balance. 


There  is  a  certain  melancholy  interest  in  reminiscences  of 
the  war  of  1S70-71,  which  the  French  are  never  tired  of  re- 
lating. An  officer  who  went  through  the  campaign  of  the 
Loire  was  recently  giving  some  idea  of  the  state  of  demoral- 
ization of  even  the  unbeaten  soldiery,  who  deserted  in  hun- 
dreds and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  enemy.  At  times, 
when  provisions  and  transport  were  scarce,  "  the  Prussians  " 
would  not  make  them  prisoners,  but  only  broke  their  rifles 
and  took  away  their  cartridges  and  accoutrements.  In  such 
cases  the  wretched  bands  had  to  be  driven  off  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  This  officer  alleges  that  some  French  gen- 
erals commenced  shooting  their  few  German  prisoners,  in 
the  hope  that  the  enemy  would  make  reprisals,  and  so  deter 
the  crowds  of  French  deserters  ;  but  the  Prussians  saw 
it,  and  did  not  fall  into  the  trap.  The  late  D'Aurelles  de 
Paladine  was  a  disciplinarian  of  the  strictest  kind.  All  men 
falling  out  of  the  ranks  were  disarmed,  tried,  and  shot  out 
of  hand  ;  and  if  an  officer  alone  encountered  a  straggler,  his 
positive  orders  were  to  blow  his  brains  out.  On  one  occa- 
sion a  sergeant-major,  passing  a  peasant's  house,  took  a 
fowl,  telling  the  owner  he  had  no  money  with  him,  but  would 
return  from  the  camp,  hard  by,  in  ten  minutes,  and  pay  him 
what  he  asked.  When  he  came  back,  according  to  his 
promise,he  found  the  man,  who  fancied  he  had  been  robbed, 
telling  his  wrong  to  D'Aurelles  de  Paladine,  who  was  pass- 
ing on  a  tour  of  inspection.  "  Was  it  you,"  said  the  general, 
"who  took  this  man's  fowl?"  "  Yes,  general,"  said  the  ser- 
geant-major, saluting,  "  and  I  have  now  brought  him  the 
money."  He  was  immediately  put  under  arrest,  tried  by- 
court-martial,  and  shot  the  next  morning. 


The  veritable  "  one-hoss  shay"  which  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  celebrated  in  verse,  has  its  counterpart  in  an  ancient 
vehicle  in  New  Hampshire,  said  to  be  the  one  in  which  the 
Webster  family  emigrated  to  that  State,  over  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  of  age.  The  wheels  of  this  ancient 
evidence  of  departed  glory  are  cumbrous  and  heavy,  the 
shafts  clumsy,  and  the  top  awkward  and  ungraceful.  It  is 
far  from  comfortable,  and  is  valuable  only  as  showing  the 
immense  strides  which  the  art  of  carriage  building  has  made 
in  this  country  in  the  last  century  and  a  half. 


A  new  census  of  the  population  of  France  is  about  to  be 
taken.  The  Ministry  of  the  Interior  has  decided  that  "  Free- 
thought"  shall  be  classified  as  a  religious  sect.  That  word 
will  therefore  appear  on  the  census  papers  handed  in  by  the 
side  of  the  word,  Jew,  Catholic,  and  Protestant.  This  will 
probably  be  the  first  national  recognition  of  free-thinkers  as 
a  distinct  body. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


A   BLIGHTED    ROSE. 


Being  a  Reminiscence  from    the    Memoirs   of  Mrae.  Virginie   Dupr-is. 


BY    JULIA   H.    S.    BUGEIA. 


"  Puisque  j'ai  vu  tant  de  roses,  je  dois  dire  la  veriteV' 

O  little  bower  of  roses  in  the  lost  garden  of  my  youth, 
where  the  silver  Richelieu  spreads  into  a  fairy  lake — now  a 
mirror  for  the  slow  sailing  clouds,  now  a  ripple  of  smiles,  a 
sapphire  sparkling  in  the  sun  ;  then,  vexed  by  the  teasing 
wind,  tossing  its  white-caps  to  and  fro,  ever  enchanting,  ever 
changing  from  charm  to  charm,  through  all  the  sunny 
weather  !  I  am  thinking  now  of  a  June  morning,  when  its 
glad  waves  ran  dancing  to  the  foot  of  our  old  fort,  and  show- 
ered their  diamond  spray  upon  the  turf  that  lies  about  that 
old  gray  ruin.  A  few  boats  were  abroad,  flying  lightly  over 
the  water  as  their  sails  caught  the  breeze.  Near  the  shore  was 
a  young  girl  in  a  green  canoe  ;  how  gracefully  she  bent  to 
the  oars,  now  pausing  to  watch  a  shining,  sunlit  sail,  now 
darting  swiftly  ahead  as  if  trying  the  speed  of  her  barque,  or 
the  skill  of  the  supple  young  arms.  No  hope  of  seeing  her 
face  under  the  shadow  of  that  broad  hat !  All  at  once  she 
dropped  her  oars,  and  sang,and  the  brilliance  of  her  thrilling 
notes  showed  how  intense  was  her  sympathy  with  the  morn- 
ing, the  sunshine,  and  the  sparkling  waves.  It  was  an  un- 
common voice,  rare  even  among  our  musical  people,  sur- 
prisingly rich  and  pure,  with  a  quality  hard  to  define — some- 
thing that  would  make  you  think  of  a  wild  bird  in  the  depths 
of  a  forest,  if  ever  you  have  heard  that  sweetest  singing.  The 
brief  barcarolle  ended,  she  took  her  oars  again,  and  sped 
swiftly  around  the  circling  shore,  toward  some  white  cottages 
that  stood  facing  the  lake.  On  the  shore,  opposite 
the  old  stone  church,  and  between  two  great  elms,  stood 
a  tall  cross,  erected  years  before  by  some  eminent  bishop; 
at  the  foot  of  this  cross  the  girl  moored  her  canoe,  and 
springing  lightly  up  the  bank,  removed  her  great  hat,  and 
devoutly  murmured  her  salut ;  then,  swinging  the  hat  in 
her  hand,  she  walked  down  the  street.  There  was  an  aban- 
don of  youthful  grace  and  gladness  in  every  movement.  She 
was  not  pretty  ;  her  complexion  was  dark,  her  features  irregu- 
lar,her  black  hair  was  twisted  into  a  graceful  knot ;  her  dress 
was  exceedingly  unbecoming.  And  yet  she  was  charming  ; 
you  would  remember  her  long  after  the  face  of  some  placid 
beauty  was  forgotten  ;  that  dimple  in  her  saucy  chin,  that 
odd  flash  of  the  dark  eyes,  the  humorous  smile  that  quivered 
like  a  flitting  sunbeam  about  her  red  lips,  as  she  flung  back 
a  saucy  answer  to  one  who  addressed  her  on  the  way,  was 
better  than  beauty— or — what  is  beauty,  after  all  ? 

"  Who  is  that  ? "  quickly  asked  the  young  demoiselle's  com- 
panion, a.handsome  youth  with  the  air  of  a  student. 

"  That  is  Aline  La  Fleur,  the  sauciest  girl  in  the  village,  and 
the  brightest  and  most  beloved  ;  at  the  convent,  also,  she  is 
the  favorite,  yet  there  are  two  who  hate  her." 

"  How  happens  that  ?" 

"  Eh  bien,  Mademoiselle  Vale'rie  Demers,  who  thinks  her- 
self so  grand  because  of  her  beauty  and  her  riches,  and  who 
yet  will  stoop  to  the  meanness  of  practical  jokes,  was  play- 
ing a  trick  on  our  poor,  old,  half  crazy  Louise  in  the  kitchen. 
Aline  gave  her  a  stinging  rebuke  before  all  the  girls.  She 
humbled  her,  but  she  made  an  enemy,  for  Valerie's  heart  is 
made  only  for  pride  and  malice." 

"Well,  and  the  other?" 

"Ah,  that  is  Madame  la  Supe'rieure  herself,  who  is,  I 
must  say,  in  spite  of  her  professed  humility,  very  much  such 
another  as  Vale'rie,  only  with  more  esprit.  Hast  thou  never 
seen  her  ?  She  is  tall  and  dark,  and  her  eyes  gleam  like 
those  of  a  serpent.  She  is  kind  as  long  as  one  pleases  her, 
but  cross  her  will,  and  she  is  cruel ;  defy  her,  and  she  will 
hunt  one  down.  There  is  a  little  girl  there  who  is  not  quite 
right ;  she  follows  the  moon,  they  say.  Ma  tante  Ce'leste  was 
particularly  cruel  to  her  one  day;  we  were  all  indignant,  but 
no  one  dared  to  speak,  until  Aline,  with  her  great  eyes  flash- 
ing scorn,  stood  up  and  said  ;  '  Ma  tante,  who  is  so  strong 
arid  wise,  disgraces  herself  and  our  religion  in  persecuting 
such  a  poor  little  one.'  Oh,  hadst  thou  seen  those  serpent 
eyes  turn  and  gleam  !  It  was  as  if  two  arrows  of  fire  darted 
at  Aline,  and  thou  wouldst  have  sworn  that  a  serpent  hissed 
when  she  replied  :  '  May  I  ask  what  saint  descends  to  pro- 
tect our  religion  through  the  medium  of  Mademoiselle  La 
Fleur?'  '  C'est  la  charity  /nadame,'  answered  Aline,  with 
such  dignity  and  grace  that  we  all  wanted  to  run  to  her  and 
embrace  her. 

"  I  should  have  done  it,  moif"  cried  the  young  man,  with 
enthusiasm  ;  "  but  was  she  not  punished  for  such  audacity, 
or  did  the  saint  forgive  as  she  would  be  forgiven?" 

"No,  I  don't  believe  she  ever  forgives.  But  she  hid  her 
malice  as  only  she  knows  how,  because  the  success  of  the 
examen  depends  on  Aline.  She  is  our  best  musician,  best 
actress,  best  everything,  in  fact ;  and  the  exercises  would 
fall  flat  without  her.  To-morrow  is  our  jour  d 'examen  ;  thou 
wilt  come,  of  course,  Reme*?" 

"  Most  decidedly  of  course,  belle  cousine.  I  was  never  so 
interested  as  I  am  in  Mademoiselle  Aline.  Promise  to  pre- 
sent me  after  the  exercises." 

"Ah,  yes,  I  promise,'  said  Virginie,  laughing,  "and  I  per- 
ceive already  une  belle  affaire  du  cceur? 

"  Ca  pent  etre;  1  believe  1  am  already  half  in  love  with  her. 
I  have  a  soft  heart." 

"Yes  ;  like  a  rubber  ball— easily  impressed,  and  as  quickly 
springing  into  shape  again." 

"  For  shame,  Virginie,  thus  to  traduce  the  loyal  heart  of 
thy  cousin  ! " 

Meanwhile,  Aline,  thinking  a  great  deal  about  the  hand- 
some youth  accompanying  Virginie,  arrived  at  home.  A 
long,  low  cottage  with  a  deep,  sloping  roof— a  cliopeau,  as  it 
is  called— extending  over  the  gallerie,  or  porch,  that  looked 
out  upon  the  lake  ;  a  great  climbing  honeysuckle  that  ran 
far  up  the  roof,  rose-vines  that  boldly  followed  after,  and 
hung  their  fragrant  clusters  of  crimson,  pink,  or  creamy- 
white  all  along  the  way.  That,  indeed,  was  the  rose-bower 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  Aline  the  nightingale  who  sang 
there.  Alas  !  the  nightingale's  song,  they  say,  is  sad  ;  is  it 
also  true  that  it  is  sweetest  when  her  bleeding  breast  is 
pressed  upon  a  thorn  ? 

On  the  following  day  Reme",  you  may  be  sure,  was  at  the 
looking   out  for  Aline.     It  seemed  at  first  difficult 


to  distinguish  any  one  among  such  a  bevy  of  white-robed 
girls,  with  their  fluttering  blue  ribbons  ;  but  there  she  was, 
beside  blonde  Virginie,  her  bright  face  shining  out  from  that 
galaxy  of  commonplace  prettiness,  like  a  brilliant  star  that 
had  strayed  into  the  milky  way.  You  may  be  sure  she 
had  heard  all  about  him,  and  as  Virginie,  across  the  crowd, 
made  a  sly  little  pantomime  of  presentation,  a  flash  from 
those  eyes,  and  a  droll  smile  answered  Reme*'s  roguish  glance 
and  swift  salute.  Now,  Reme*  St.  Fidele,  blonde  and  hand- 
some, with  the  brilliant  grace  and  winning  address  that  be- 
long preeminently  to  our  young  Canadians — especially  if 
they  be,  like  Reme\  of  aristocratic  birth — was  just  the  one  to 
awaken  a  young  girl's  heart  ;  and  his  admiring  look,  so 
daring  and  yet  so  full  of  courtesy,  was,  like  a  little  cupid, 
flying  straight  to  the  white  temple  of  Aline's  heart,  and  beat- 
ing with  his  soft  wings  against  those  mystic  portals.  Was 
she  inspired  by  such  tender  trouble  in  her  heart  ?  Certainly 
she  surprised  every  one  that  afternoon  ;  even  her  teacher, 
who  was  so  proud  of  her,  was  surprised  to  hear  her  soar  so 
far  above  her  theme. 

"  Do  you  notice  the  peculiar  quality  of  that  lady's  voice  ?" 
asked  one  near  Reme*. 

"  Yes  ;  "  answered  his  companion  ;  "  it  puzzles  me  ;  it  is 
so  wild,  and  yet  so  smooth  and  soft,  and  so  perfectly 
trained." 

"It  comes  from  an  Indian  ancestress.  She  is  a  strange 
girl,  wild,  fearless,  and  devoted,  and  loved  with  enthusiasm 
by  all  the  village  ;  but  she  sings  again." 

In  the  operetta,  which  was  one  of  graceful,  simple  compo- 
sitions prepared  for  such  occasions,  Aline  had  the  role  of  a 
mother,  who  is  fated  to  leave  her  child  and  wander  away 
forlorn.  Her  genius  made  of  its  wild  pathos  something  in- 
tense and  passionate,  especially  in  the  aria  that  followed 
the  parting;  she  entered  with  such  abandon  into  the  spirit  of 
grief  and  despair,  that  the  audience,  by  her  forgotten,  were 
carried  breathlessly  along  the  wild  heights  to  which  her 
voice  fled,  like  the  last  cry  of  a  breaking  heart.  Reme1  lis- 
tened, trembling  with  an  indefinable  terror.  He,  loo,  forgot 
the  simple,  staring  crowd.  It  was  as  if  he  and  this  young 
girl  stood  alone  in  some  strange  solitude,  in  an  anguish  of 
despairing  love,  while  she  gave  to  wind  and  wave  her  song 
of  eternal  farewell.  He  heard  the  rush  of  waters,  and  the 
sighing  of  wind-swept  trees.  At  that  moment  Aline  was 
beautiful ;  the  light  of  her  soul  shone  radiant  upon  her  face  : 
her  eyes,  glowing  like  stars,  in  those  last  ecstatic  notes,  were 
fixed  upon  Reme'  with  a  look  that  seemed  to  come  to  him  from 
some  unknown  region  of  waiting  love,  and  with  all  the  fervor 
of  his  soul  he  responded  to  it.  The  song  was  ended.  Pere 
Michel,  the  old  cure1,  wiped  his  eyes  with  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  manipulated  an  applauding  cane.  The  grand 
ladies  of  the  village,  the  notary,  the  lawyer,  the  young  doc- 
tor, the  merchants  and  their  wives,  the  farmers  in  their 
homespun  gray,  and  their  wives  in  black  alpaca,  and  their 
daughters  in  iris-hued  raiment,  all  were  in  characteristic 
states  of  emotion,  when  Aline  retired  to  the  embraces  of  her 
companions,  and  the  praises  of  the  grateful  nuns.  But  Reme" 
had  left  the  room. 

Aline's  school  days  were  over  now,  and  womanhood  be- 
gun. What  an  idyl  it  was,  that  summer-time  of  love  and 
laughter,  of  rose-bloom,  and  song,  and  sparkling  waves,  and 
green  boughs  making  trembling  shadows  where  the  young 
feet  wandered,  scarce  touching  the  dull  earth.  There  were 
moonlight  rambles  down  "The  Lovers'  Walk,"  that  elm- 
shaded  lane  that  led  by  a  great  untenanted  house,  which 
stood  cold  and  lonely  in  its  dark  retreat  among  the  pines  and 
larches  ;  opposite,  a  dreary  headland  stretched  out  its  gaunt 
arm  to  complete  the  circling  boundary  of  the  lake.  Aline 
never  liked  the  walk  because  of  this  very  place. 

"  Why,  Aline,"  Reme"  said  to  her,  at  last,  "  why  dost  thou 
always  shudder  when  we  pass  this  place  ?  " 

"  1  hardly  know,  Reme",  and  yet,  I  feel  that  in  some  way  it 
is  connected  with  my  fate  ;  there  seem  to  be  terrible  faces 
peering  at  me  from  those  windows,  and  terrible  hands  held 
out  to  me  among  those  dark  trees." 

"Aline,  how  fanciful  thou  art  ;  we  will  walk  here  no  more. 
How  thou  must  have  suffered  from  this  nervousness;  why 
hast  thou  not  told  me  of  it  before  ? " 

"It  is  not  nervousness  ;  it  is  a  touch  of  that  gift  of  second- 
sight  which  belonged  to  my  Indian  ancestors.  And  why 
seek  to  avoid  my  destiny  ?"  After  a  pause  she  added,  "I 
knew  when  I  saw  thee  at  the  convent  that  day  that  my  fate 
was  linked  with  thine." 

"  Little  prophetess  !  I,  too,  was  permitted  that  sweet  fore- 
taste of  our  future.     Ah,  how  thou  didst  sing  that  day  !  " 

"  Yes ;  I  was  carried  quite  beyond  myself  in  that  last  song. 
Then,  too,  I  had  a  strange  vision  ;  I  seemed  to  be  standing 
with  thee  in  some  desolate  place,  with  waves  beating  madly 
around  us,  and  trees  sighing  in  affright,  and  I  was  singing  a 
farewell  to  life  and  thee." 

"  Aline,  my  dearest,  hush  !  I  am  filled  with  terror,  for  I, 
too,  at  that  moment  had  just  such  a  vision  ;  and,  after  thy 
singing,  I  rushed  out  into  the  sunshine,  feeling  as  if  I  were 
bewitched — and  so  I  was,"  he  added  gayly,  looking  tenderly 
in  Aline's  sad  eyes.  "  Come,  my  sweetest,  let  us  not  brood 
over  such  gloomy  fancies  ;    after  all,  how  silly  it  is." 

The  Lovers'  Walk  was  abandoned.  Aline  never  again 
alluded  to  her  weird  fancies,  but  was  of  all  their  little  as- 
semblies and  musical  reunions  the  life  and  light ;  full  of 
droll  humor  and  mischievous  pranks,  the  very  spirit  of  mirth 
and  happiness.  Sometimes  in  her  green  canoe  they  crossed 
to  the  opposite  shore,  and  sat  beneath  the  overhanging 
boughs  that  were  mirrored  in  the  water,  while  Aline  called 
to  the  startled  forest  birds,  and  echoed  their  wild  songs,  or 
set  the  woods  a-ringing  with  her  joyous  laugh  at  Renin's  ex- 
travaganzas— then,  home  by  the  old  fort,  to  meet  again  when 
the  twilight  stole  in  upon  the  porch,  and  the  swallows 
twittered  sleepily  in  their  nests  ;  then  the  stars  came  out 
and  shone  above  the  lake,  and  the  moon  built  her  golden 
bridge  across  the  dark  water — and  always  to  the*#£me  re- 
frain :  "jWaime-tu?     Om\  je  t'aime." 

But  Reme*  was  at  last  forced  to  remember  that  life  has 
other  requirements.  He  was  poor  ;  the  most  of  his  inherit- 
ance had  been  spent  on  his  education— but  that  was  noth- 
ing, he  felt  so  strong  and  buoyant  !  With  his  fine  talents  it 
was  but  a  simple  thing  to  make  a  little  fortune,  enough  for 
Aline  and  him  to  begin  life  with  ;  and  voild.  7  There  was 
that  cousin  of  his  in  California — that  rich  cousin,  always  urg- 
ing him  to  come  out  there  and  be  set  up  in  business.  Now 
he  would  go. 


"Ah  !"  cried  Virginie,  "is  it  possible  thou  art  so  bete  • 
Thou  art  going  to  spend  thy  last  penny  in  that  barbarous 
land,  and  return  a  beggar,  if,  indeed,  thou  art  not  devoured 
by  wild  beasts  ! " 

And  "  Ah,"  sighed  Aline,  scarcely  above  her  breath,  "  it  is 
the  beginning  of  sorrow.  O  man  Reme",  je  tHmplore — but 
what  use,  thou  wilt  go — it  is  written." 

And  so,  indeed,  it  seemed,  for  Reme",  with  vows  of  eternal 
constancy,  kissed  his  little  love  adieu,  and  departed  for  the 
land  that  was  so  far  away,  and,  in  those  days,  so  difficult  to 
reach. 

And  Vale'rie  Demers,  passing  the  gate  where  Aline  stood 
bowed  like  a  drooping  rose,  said,  with  a  supercilious  smile  : 

"  Pauvre  Aline  7  it  is  sad  to  lose  one's  lover  so  soon. 
But  there  are  others  ;  don't  spoil  thy  beauty  by  weeping,  ma 
jille — ca  7ie  vaul  pas  la  peine." 

For  once  Vale'rie  had  her  fling,  and  remained  unanswered. 
Aline  scarcely  heard  her. 

Six  months  to  wait  for  news  of  him  ! — six  months  of  sad 
foreboding  and  horrible  dreams,  in  which  she  saw  him 
robbed,  murdered,  or  dying  of  starvation  on  that  terrible 
way  of  which  she  read  such  harrowing  accounts  ;  days  of 
autumnal  gloom,  when  the  lake  lay  gray  and  sullen,  or  beat 
itself  into  a  fury  of  lashing  waves,  in  vain  rebellion  against 
the  months  of  imprisonment  that  were  drawing  near — 
months  of  blustering  wind  and  whirling  snow,  with  now  and 
then  weeks  of  brilliant  sun  and  fields  of  glittering  splendor. 
The  winter  sports,  of  which  Aline  had  always  been  so  fond, 
and  in  which  she  excelled,  had  no  more  charms  for  her. 

"  Thou  art  just  like  an  old  woman,  Aline,  moping  over  thy 
embroidery  and  thy  sad  music,"  remonstrated  Virginie. 
"  Come,  now,  and  skate  with  me  ;  the  ice  was  never  so  fine  ; 
one  glides  like  a  thought  !  And  there  is  always  Valerie 
mocking  at  thee  and  calling  thee  widow." 

"  Who  cares  for  Vale'rie  ?  "  Aline  retorts.  "  Leave  me  in 
peace.  How  can  I  be  gay  and  glad  when  my  Reme*  is  suf- 
fering Heaven  only  knows  what  awful  fate?  ValeYie  is  right, 
I  am  like  a  widow — nay,  worse  ;  for  then  I  should  be  free 
from  this  suspense  ;  I  should  bear  his  name,  and  have,  per- 
haps, his  tomb  in  sight,  and  I  should  know  that  his  soul  was 
in  repose.  Ah,  yes,  Virginie,  it  is  true  ;  I  am  like  an  old 
woman — dull  and  sorrowful.  Go,  leave  me  to  my  saddest  of 
thoughts,  my  sweetest  of  memories." 

But  suddenly,  one  spring  morning,  Virginie  came  dancing 
in,  and  shook  a  branch  of  apple-blossoms  over  Aline's  head, 
and  with  the  showering  petals  down  fell  a  letter.  Long? 
Oh  !  almost  as  long  as  those  six  months  ;  all  crossed  and 
recrossed  in  Rem^'s  fine,  clear  hand.  There  was  all  the 
story  of  the  desert  life,  thrilling  with  adventure,  sparkling 
with  humor,  sad  with  its  touches  of  pathos,  brave  with  en- 
durance and  high  hope,  tender  and  sweet  with  love  and  long- 
ing. Ah  !  now  Aline  held  her  head  high,  and  danced  like 
any  sunbeam  of  the  spring.  And  still  they  came,  those 
blessed  letters,  "  every  one  as  thick  as  a  book,"  said  the  old 
postmaster,  squinting  at  them  with  his  one  eye  ;  and  the 
glory  of  them  went  abroad. 

Many  an  ardent  soul  was  fired  with  his  glowing  accounts 
of  the  golden  land  ;  many  a  mother's  heart  trembled  to  hear 
persons  talk,  night  and  day,  of  Reme*  and  his  adventures  in 
La  Californie ;  and  more  than  one  bon/iomme,  grown  des- 
perate with  the  thought  of  an  o'erhanging  mortgage,  girded 
up  his  good  gray  coat  and  followed  after.  One  of  the  letters 
enclosed  a  little  gold  dust. 

"Pah  !  all  this  agony  for  that  !"  cried  Virginie,  contemptu- 
ously. 

"  Yes,"  said  Aline,  gazing  upon  it  tenderly,  "  and  is  it  not 
beautiful?  But  I'll  wager  thou  wouldst  rather  have  one  of 
those  odious  powders  that  Doctor  Dupre*s  prepares." 

"&/i  bieu,  Aline  ;  one  must  confess  that  a  nice  little  Dover 
powder  is  more  soothing." 

"  There  thou  art  wrong,  my  girl,  there  is  naught  so  sooth- 
ing to  the  nerves  as  a  little  pinch  of  this  precious  stuff." 

"Ah,  well,  Aline,  I  hope  that  our  Reme"  will  return  weighted 
down  with  it — staggering  under  his  load  like  a  greedy  bee 
coming  out  of  the  clover." 

"And  I,  "  murmured  Aline,  "pray  only  for  his  safe  return. 
'  0  Reme',  Rem/,  toi  que  fai?;ie7'" 

And  then,  suddenly  the  letters  ceased.  Month  after  month 
went  by,  and  still  no  letter,  no  word,  though  she  watched  with 
feverish  eagerness  that  faded,  day  by  day,  into  dull  despair  ; 
poor  little  heart,  so  tossed  about  between  joy  and  sorrow  ! 

"  Surely  he  is  dead,"  said  Aline  and  Virginie,  "  in  one  of 
those  horrible  gulclies  that  he  used  to  write  about." 

Just  what  a  gulch  was,  the  girls  did  not  know,  only  that  it 
was  some  awful  place  in  the  mountains,  where  mysterious 
creatures  lay  in  wait  for  such  beautiful  beings  as  Reme*.  They 
shuddered,  and  wept,  and  told  their  beads  with  agonizing 
fervor,  and  besought  every  saint  in  the  calendar  to  bring  their 
hero  out  of  danger.  Had  all  their  prayers  been  answered, 
what  a  crown  of  guardians  would  have  accompanied  him, 
what  miracles  would  have  been  performed  !  Aline  wandered 
about,  restless  as  a  fallen  leaf ;  sometimes  at  night  they  heard 
her  singing  on  the  shore,  or  far  out  on  the  lake,  her  wild 
songs  mingling  with  the  wind  and  the  sound  of  the  river  dash- 
ing over  the  rocks  above  the  lake. 

"  It  is  Aline,"  the  fishermen  would  say.  "  How  she  suffers, 
that  dear  child,  and  all  for  a  foolish  ga  who  deserts  his  own 
quiet  land  for  a  wild  country  like  that.  Mais,jnon  Dieu,  how 
she  sings  ;  listen  to  that  !  " 

And  Valdrie  at  the  convent  door,  bidding  adieu  to  St. 
Ce'leste,  tossed  her  beautiful  head  and  laughed  ;  and  the 
saint,  with  glittering  eyes,  slipped  her  hands  into  her  great 
black  sleeves,  and  smiled. 

fcONCLt'DED   NEXT   WEEK:.] 


Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Masset,  says  :  "  I 
am  one  of  those  who  have  always  felt  that  anything  great 
done  by  our  cousins  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  a 
family  achievement.  I  only  wish  more  Americans  would 
come  here,  and  more  Englishmen  travel  in  the  United 
States  ;  for  I  am  certain  that  we  have  only  to  know  one  an- 
other well,  to  join  hands  on  all  occasions,  as  members  of  the 
same  clan,  the  same  family.  If  all  the  English-speaking 
provinces  in  the  world  were  joined  together  in  one  federa- 
tion, no  Bismarck  or  king  dare  fire  a  shot  in  any  part  of  the 
world." 

"  Loathe  the  poor  Indian,"  is  according  to  the  revised 
edition  of  the  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin, 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


FASHIONS    AND    PLAYS    IN    PARIS. 


Our  Correspondent  GrvEs  the  Present  Prescriptions  in 
Head-wear  —  Governor  Stanford  and  Muybridge,  the 
Photographer  —  Toby  Rosenthal's  Latest  Success  —  A 
Budget  of  Plays  and  their  Plots. 


We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  lovely  St.  Martin's  summer, 
after  a  cold  snap  that  drew  forth  many  a  dolorous  prophesy 
for  the  winter.  The  autumn  sunshine  has  brought  out  the 
open  carriages  again,  and  the  student  of  modes  has  full  oppor- 
tunity for  viewing  the  head-gear  of  the  ladies  who  roll  to 
and  fro  from  the  Bois — I  say  head-gear,  for  the  rest  of  the 
costumes  are  hidden  by  the  all-enveloping  cloaks,  which  are 
longer  than  ever  this  season.  If  any  San  Franciscan  is 
anxious  to  know  what  hats  are  worn  in  Paris  this  winter, 
here  is  a  list  from  which  any  mortal  woman  might  take  her 
choice,  and  be  content :  Picturesque  "  Rembrandts,"  and 
equally  picturesque  "  Rubens,"  which  make  even  a  homely 
head  handsome  ;  the  large  "  Directoire"  and  smaller  pokes; 
the  "  BoleVo,"  a  round  Spanish  hat,  a  favorite  trimming  for 
which  is  small  silk  pompons.  Two  varieties  of  English  caps 
are  to  be  seen — both  equally  masculine-looking.  Capotes 
(bonnets)  are  a  little  larger  than  last  season,  and  round  hats, 
in  plush  or  felt,  have  the  edges  hidden  by  plumes.  "  Togues" 
are  also  worn.  To  add  to  the  variety,  there  are  felts,  heavily 
trimmed  with  plumes,  which  turn  up  on  one  side  and  down 
on  the  other,  hiding  the  ear  and  a  part  of  the  cheek.  Can 
the  modiste's  invention  go  further  ? 

There  are  among  the  numerous  Americans  in  Paris  some 
Californians,  among  them  Governor  Stanford  and  his  family, 
He  has  been  patronizing  various  French  artists,  having  or- 
dered a  portrait  of  himself,  by  Meissonnier,  one  of  his  wife, 
by  Bonnat,  and  his  son,  by  Carolus  Duran.  Muybridge,  the 
photographer,  is  also  here,  still  working  on  his  invention  for 
the  taking  of  instantaneous  photographs.  His  latest  experi- 
ments have  been  successful,  I  hear.  He  has  arrived  at  the 
taking  of  a  photograph  in  the  one  hundredth  part  of  a  sec- 
ond. Mrs.  A.  J.  Plate  and  her  party  have  returned  from  a 
delightful  trip  through  Italy,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 
They  expect  to  remain  in  Paris  for  the  winter,  returning  to 
California  in  the  early  summer.  A  one-time  San  Francis- 
can— David  Neal — has  recently  spent  a  short  time  in  Paris. 
He  has  lately  finished  a  nun  kneeling  before  the  altar,  which 
is  very  beautiful.  The  nun's  face  is  particularly  lovely  and  full 
of  expression.  Mr.  Neal  speaks  of  his  old  friend  and  chum, 
Rosenthal,  as  being  very  pleasantly  settled  in  Munich.  Mr. 
Rosenthal  has  recently  finished  a  picture  which,  in  Neal's 
estimation,  is  the  best  thing  he  has  ever  painted.  It  is  called 
"  The  Empty  Chair."  Mr.  Neal  describes  it  as  the  interior 
of  a  cottage,  where  the  surroundings  all  show  that  the  mother 
of  the  little  family  gathered  in  it  has  left  her  chair  forever 
empty. 

There  have  been  several  premieres  lately.  "  Le  Jour  et  la 
Nuit,"  at  the  Nouveaute's,  may  be  described  by  the  word 
"  realistic."  At  the  Chateau  d'Eau  "  La  San  Felice,"  taken 
from  a  late  book  by  Alexandre  Dumas-,  appears  to  have  fallen 
very  flat  indeed.  "  Le  Petit  Jacques  "  is  having  a  success  at 
the  Ambigu.  But  the  great  theatrical  sensation  of  the  day 
is  "Odette,"  a  new  play  by  Sardou,  which  has  recently  been 
produced  at  the  Vaudeville.  The  plot,  in  brief,  is  this  :  Mon- 
sieur le  Comte  de  Clermont-Latour  has  married,  in  spite  of 

his  brother's  objections,   Mademoiselle  Odette  d' (last 

name  not  given,)  whose  mother  bore  a  bad  reputation. 
At  the  end  of  a  few  years  Monsieur  le  Comte  finds  that  his 
wife  has  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  her  mother.  He  calls 
for  the  governess  of  his  little  daughter,  BeVangere  ;  orders 
her  to  take  the  child  to  his  brother's  house  ;  bundles  his  wife 
into  a  carriage,  and  refuses  either  to  see  her  or.  permit  her 
to  see  their  daughter  again.  He  considers  the  matter  as 
finished,  and  the  curtain  falls.  Between  the  first  and  second 
act,  fourteen  years  have  elapsed.  The  count  has  devoted 
his  time  to  the  education  of  his  daughter,  who  supposes  her 
mother  to  be  dead.  Berangere  is  about  to  be  married  to 
Monsieur  de  MeVyan,  when  that  gentleman's  grandmother 
interferes,  and  refuses  her  consent  unless  Odette,  who  has 
gone  from  bad  to  worse,  resigns  the  name  of  Clermont-La- 
tour. The  count  and  his  daughter  find  themselves  acciden- 
tally at  Nice,  where  Odette  is  staying.  The  count  visits 
Odette,  tells  her  of  the  condition  attached  to  Berangere's 
marriage,  and  offers,  if  she  will  acceed  to  it,  to  pay  her 
debts  and  double  her  income.  Odette  responds  that  as  he 
took  her  child  from  her,  she  has  no  child,  and  consequently 
no  duty  to  perform,  and  that  she  values  her  name  far  beyond 
money.  She  demands  an  interview  with  Berangere,  and  ob- 
tains it  by  force  of  threats.  She  is  presented  to  the  young 
girl  as  one  who  knew  her  mother.  Berangere  talks  of  the 
dead  mother,  whose  memory  she  loves,  and  shows  such  hor- 
ror at  the  real  history  of  that  mother,  told  as  "the  history  of 
a  woman  I  once  knew,"  that  Odette  cries  :  "  Good  God  ! 
What  chastisement  from  her  lips."  After  that  interview  she 
drowns  herself  in  despair,  and  there  rests  no  obstacle  to  the 
marriage  of  Be'rangere  and  Monsieur  de  MeVyan. 

At  the  Chatelet  the  three  hundred  and  eighty-seventh  and 
last  representation  of  "  Michel  Strogoff"  has  been  given, 
and  a  new  fairy  piece,  the  "  Mille  et  une  Nuits,"  is  being  re- 
hearsed. It  is  to  be  a  most  gorgeous  spectacle,  as  may  be 
supposed  from  the  fact  that  the  scenery  and  accessories 
made  sixty-eight  wagon-loads.  One  of  the  curiosities  of 
the  piece  will  be  the  tigers — for  they  are  not  tigers,  but  dogs — 
who  are  kept  busy  learning  their  roles,  and  whose  tiger  cos- 
tumes are  being  made  to  order,  so  that  they  may  make  their 
appearance  on  the  stage  properly.  Here  is  their  daily  pro- 
gramme :  At  seven  they  are  wakened,  and  exercised  till 
nine.  At  nine  o'clock  they  begin  to  study  their  roles,  which 
exercise  is  continued  till  noon,  when  a  reward  comes  in  the 
shape  of  several  pieces  of  raw  meat.  As  they  are  fed  but  once 
in  the  day,  they  probably  eat  their  meal  with  a  relish.  Their 
one  repast  over,  they  are  allowed  to  reenter  their  kennels  and 
sleep,  if  they  will,  till  the  following  morning.  Who  says 
that  the  regime  of  an  artist  is  not  difficult  ?  QuiSAIT. 

Paris,  December  ioth,  iSSI. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


A  very  sad  accident  occurred  in  the  editorial  rooms  of  the 
Boome?-a?ig  recently,  resulting  in  the  death  of  a  member  of 
the  staff.  The  mail  had  just  arrived,  and  in  the  grand  rush 
and  struggle  to  see  who  should  get  the  Congressional  Record^ 
the  dramatic  editor,  who  also  sweeps  down  the  stairs,  fell, 
and  was  immediately  trampled  to  death. 


The  Death  of  the  Old  Year. 
Full  knee-deep  lies  the  winter  snow, 

And  the  winter  winds  are  wearily  sighing  ; 
Toll  ye  the  church-bell  sad  and  slow, 
And  tread  softly  and  speak  low, 
For  the  Old  Year  lies  a-dying. 
Old  Year,  you  must  not  die ; 
You  came  to  us  so  readily, 
You  lived  with  us  so  steadily, 
Old  Year,  you  shall  not  die. 

He  lieth  still ;  he  doth  not  move  ; 

He  will  not  see  the  dawn  of  day. 
He  hath  no  other  life  above. 
He  gave  me  a  friend  and  a  true  true-love, 
And  the  New  Year  will  take  'em  away. 
Old  Year,  you  must  not  go  ; 

So  long  as  you  have  been  with  us, 
Such  joy  as  you  have  seen  with  us, 
Old  Year,  you  shall  not  go. 

He  frothed  his  bumpers  to  the  brim  ; 

A  jollier  year  we  shall  not  see. 
But  though  his  eyes  are  waxing  dim, 
And  though  his  foes  speak  ill  of  him, 
He  was  a  friend  to  me. 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  die ; 

We  did  so  laugh  and  cry  with  you, 
I  have  a  mind  to  die  with  you, 
Old  Year,  if  you  must  die. 

He  was  full  of  joke  and  jest. 

But  all  his  merry  quips  are  o'er. 
To  see  him  die,  across  the  waste 
His  son  and  heir  doth  ride  post-haste. 
But  he'll  be  dead  before. 
Every  one  for  his  own. 

The  night  is  starry  and  cold,  my  friend, 
And  the  New  Year,  blithe  and  bold,  my  friend, 
Comes  up  to  take  his  own. 

How  hard  he  breathes  !  over  the  snow 
I  heard  just  now  the  crowing  cock. 
The  shadows  nicker  to  and  fro  ; 
The  cricket  chirps  ;  the  light  burns  low  ; 
'Tis  nearly  twelve  o'clock. 

Shake  hands  before  you  die. 

Old  Year,  we'll  dearly  rue  for  you  ; 
What  is  it  we  can  do  for  you? 
Speak  out  before  you  die. 

His  face  is  growing  sharp  and  thin. 

Alack  !  our  friend  is  gone, 
Close  up  his  eyes  ;  tie  up  his  chin  ; 
Step  from  the  corpse  and  let  him  in 
That  standeth  there  alone, 
And  waiteth  at  the  door. 

There's  a  new  foot  on  the  floor,  my  friend, 
And  a  new  face  at  the  door,  my  friend, 
A  new  face  at  the  door.        — Alfred  Tennyson. 


A^e  and  Song. 
In  vain  men  tell  us  time  can  alter 
Old  loves  or  make  old  memories  fatter. 

That  with  the  old  year  the  old  year's  life  closes. 
The  old  dew  still  falls  on  the  old  sweet  flowers, 
The  old  sun  revives  the  new-fledged  hours, 

The  old  summer  rears  the  new-born  roses. 

Much  more  a  Muse  that  bears  upon  her 
Raiment,  and  wreath,  and  flower  of  honor, 

Gathered  long  since  and  long  since  woven, 
Fades  not  or  falls  as  falls  the  vernal 
Blossoms  that  bear  no  fruit  eternal, 

By  summer  or  winter  charred  or  cloven. 

No  time  casts  down,  no  time  upraises 

Such  loves,  such  memories,  and  such  praises, 

As  need  no  grace  of  sun  or  shower, 
No  saving  screen  from  frost  or  thunder, 
To  tend  and  house  around  and  under 

The  unperishable  and  peerless  flower. 

Old  thanks,  old  thoughts,  old  aspirations, 
Outlive  men's  lives  and  lives  of  nations, 

Dead,  but  for  one  thing  which  survives — 
The  inalienable  and  unpriced  treasure, 
The  old  joy  of  power,  the  old  pride  of  pleasure, 

That  lives  in  light  above  men's  lives. 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 


New  Year  Thoughts. 
As  in  the  west  the  evening  sun  goes  down, 
And,  dying,  glorifies,  with  varied  hues 
Of  gold  and  purple,  all  the  floating  clouds 
That  saw  him  slowly  sink  below  the  verge  ; 
So  the  Old  Year  to  us— who,  with  a  sigh, 
Mark  his  last  hour,  as  he  tranquil  fades — 
Leaves  many  a  rich-hued  memory  behind. 

The  twilight  fades,  the  night  goes  by,  anon 
The  eastern  sky  is  flushed  with  joyous  clouds 
That  wait  expectant  for  the  sun's  return  ; 
And  as  he  climbs  the  blue,  and  gleams  and  glows. 
Gladdening  the  world  and  all  life  with  the  dawn, 
The  clouds  and  peaks  receive  his  kiss  and  blush. 
So  we,  the  fresh,  young  New  Year  hail,  nor  grieve 
For  that  which  in  the  solemn  midnight  died. 

The  hope,  the  promise  of  some  better  things 
Than  we  have  known,  brightens  dull  hearts,  as  when 
A  sunbeam  swift  from  parted  clouds  breaks  forth 
O'er  meadows,  on  a  fitful  April  day, 
Chasing  the  shade  to  hide  on  hills  and  groves. 
The  buried  aspirations— though  their  graves 
Have  not  yet  known  a  single  season's  change — 
Are  all  forgotten  ;   as  the  child  who  flies 
To  grasp  the  gaudy  moth,  and  failing,  turns 
To  pluck  a  flower,  which  seems  the  richer  prize. 

The  storm-tossed  sailor,  when  the  wave  is  high, 
And  bitter  winds,  ice-laden,  sweep  the  deck, 
In  dreams  beholds  the  tropic  summer  seas, 
Where  gentle  zephyrs,  with  the  perfumed  breath 
Of  fruited  woodlands,  sigh  through  shroud  and  sail. 
Thus,  turning  from  the  Old  Year's  cheated  hopes 
And  broken  promises,  and  erring  deeds. 
We  look  beyond  to  pleasant  scenes  and  paths 
Which  virgin  moths  shall  smilingly  disclose, 

Come,  glad  New  Year,  unwritten  scroll,  white  page, 

Where  we  may  write  the  record  of  good  deeds 

Long  left  undone— annals  of  brave  resolves 

By  gentle  patience  and  strong  will  accomplished. 

Come,  glad  New  Year,  and  make  us  strong  and  true  ; 

And  when  you  sink,  sun-like,  below  the  verge, 

Be  we  the  clouds  to  wear  for  evermore 

The  golden  brightness  of  your  memories. 

— From  Daniel  O'Connell's  "Lyrics," 


YOUNG    WIDOWS. 


A  Study  of  the  English  Variety,  by  the  Late  Grenville  Murray. 

Voltaire,  in  Zadig,  tells  an  interesting  story  of  how  his 
hero  pretended  to  have  died  in  order  to  test  the  fidelity  of 
his  widow.  The  lady  wept  disconsolately  for  a  whole  day, 
vowing  that  she  could  not  survive  her  lord.  On  the  second 
day  a  handsome  young  clergyman  came  to  console  her,  and 
she  wept  less  ;  on  the  third  day  she  and  the  divine  had 
already  formed  matrimonial  projects,  which  were  only  cut 
short  by  Zadig's  timely  resurrection.  Zadig,  as  a  philoso- 
pher, ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  put  his  wife  to  a 
hazardous  test ;  but  having  once  done  so,  he  was  quite  right 
to  bear  his  disappointment  with  the  equanimity  which  he 
seems  to  have  shown.  Women  cannot  wear  weeds  eter- 
nally. Why  should  they  do  so?  Once  the  first  anguish  of 
bereavement  has  been  assuaged,  they  remember  that  crying 
spoils  the  eyes,  and  frowning  wrinkles  the  complexion.  It 
must  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  small  country  towns  are  not 
desirable  for  widows,  as  the  matrimonial  competition  in  them 
is  too  keen.  The  number  of  marriageable  men  is  sure  to  be 
small,  while  the  candidates  for  their  hands  will  consist  as 
usual  of  a  great  number  of  eager  young  ladies,  from  the  miss 
of  seventeen  to  the  spinster  of  forty.  Now  the  arrival  of 
a  young  widow  among  this  tribe  of  competitors  cannot  but 
provoke  strife,  more  especially  as  she  starts  for  the  matri- 
monial stakes  with  all  kinds  of  odds  in  her  favor,  or  at  least 
apparently  so.  She  can  go  about  without  a  chaperon,  invite 
people  to  her  house,  dress  stylishly,  and  can  even  make  ad- 
vances. Few  young  widows  ever  pick  up  husbands  in  small 
towns.  They  may  be  popular  with  the  men,  but  they 
are  afraid  of  them.  Ugly  stories  have  been  set  agoing. 
Mothers,  sisters,  and  cousins  join  in  declaring  that  Mrs. 
Lightfoot  is  a  flirt  and  a  jilt,  who,  as  they  know  for  certain, 
has  something  shady  in  her  antecedents.  Some  affirm  that 
she  was  never  married  at  all.  The  young  widow  who  sets 
up  in  a  fashionable  watering-place  is  likely  to  be  more  for- 
tunate. Here,  at  least,  she  will  get  opportunities ;  and  her 
chief  peril  will  lie  in  the  temptation  to  refuse  the  first  good 
offers  that  come  in  the  expectation  of  getting  better  ones  by 
and  by.  During  the  bathing  season,  the  pretty  widow,  who 
comes  down  every  day  to  the  beach  or  the  pier  with  a  strik- 
ing costume  is  sure  to  attract  attention.  She  will  be  followed 
to  her  residence,  and  inquiries  will  be  discreetly  made  about 
her.  If  she  be  staying  in  a  hotel,  so  much  the  better. 
Her  acquaintance  may  be  cultivated  at  the  table 
d'hote.  At  the  seaside  a  young  widow  will  be  con- 
fronted by  rivals  of  her  own  status.  Perhaps  there 
will  be  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  young  widows,  all  stay- 
ing at  the  same  big  hotel.  The  scandals  launched  by  match- 
making mammas  and  neglected  ugly  virgins  can  not  taboo 
the  whole  of  them.  But  where  many  widows  are  flourishing 
together,  the  expenses  of  showing  off  to  the  best  advantage 
naturally  fall  heavy.  Our  friend  Mrs.  Lightfoot  may  have 
set  off  for  the  seaside  resolving  not  to  spend  more  than  fifty 
pounds  on  her  month's  trip;  but  soon  the  necessity  of  having 
one  dress  more  than  she  reckoned  on  becomes  demonstrated 
to  her.  There  is  Mrs.  Quickfoot,  who  is  ;' making  the  run- 
ning," and  establishing  herself  as  first  favorite,  by  sporting  a 
costume  peculiarly  novel  and  becoming.  Mrs.  Q.  must  be 
cut  out,  unless  Mrs.  L.'s  trip  is  to  result  in  ignominious  fail- 
ure. But  then  comes  Mrs.  Smartfoot,  who  takes  horse  ex- 
ercise daily  on  the  parade,  and  draws  all  the  men  after  her. 
Her  riding,  her  habits,  the  bunches  of  carnation  which  she 
wears  on  her  bosom,  the  gold  knob  of  her  riding-whip,  all 
become  the  talk  of  the  place.  Mrs.  Lightfoot  and  Mrs. 
Quickfoot  thereupon  fall  to  calculating  as  to  whether  they 
can  afford  a  horse  apiece,  only  just  for  a  fortnight.  Of 
course  they  do  not  communicate  their  cogitations  to  each 
other,  though  they  may  be  very  good  friends ;  but  each  in 
secret  orders  a  riding-habit, hires  a  hack,  and  makes  arrange- 
ments with  the  florist,  the  one  for  a  bunch  of  moss-roses 
every  day,  the  other  for  pansies.  One  bright  morning  Mrs. 
L.  takes  the  parade  by  surprise  by  appearing  on  a  beautiful 
chestnut,  which  makes  Mrs.  O.,  whose  equipments  are  not- 
quite  ready,  bite  her  lips  with  dismay.  But  two  days  later 
Mrs.  O.  herself  shows  up  on  a  lovely  white  mare,  with  a 
long  swishy  tail.  Then  there  are  three  well-mounted  wid- 
ows dividing  the  public  homage  ;  and  it  is  odds  but  that  one 
of  the  three,  if  not  the  two  others,  is  successful  in  bringing 
down  a  husband. 

Young  widows  who  do  not  try  small  towns  or  watering- 
places,  often  make  the  mistake  of  going  to  the  Continent, 
hoping  to  effect  a  settlement  there.  They  underrate  the 
prejudice  which  exists  in  foreign  minds  against  the  English  ; 
first,  on  account  of  religious  differences,  and  next,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  few  English  people  who  go  to  settle  abroad  are 
exempt  from  some  little  blot  in  their  antecedents.  Besides, 
as  regards  marriage,  foreigners  take  such  positive  views  that 
a  young  widow  of  sentimental  instincts  would  soon  be 
shocked  by  the  mercenary  spirit  in  which  a  foreigner,  pro- 
posing for  her  hand,  would  treat  the  preliminaries  of  matri- 
mony. There  is,  however,  the  very  gay  young  widow  in- 
deed, who  is  more 'often  to  be  found  on  the  Continent,  par- 
ticularly in  Italy,  than  in  England,  though  specimens  have 
been  seen  among  us.  Sometimes  she  has  money,  and  no 
care  for  her  reputation,  which  she  does  not  think  worth  pre- 
serving ;  sometimes  she  is  poor,  and  considers  other  things 
more  pleasing  than  reputation.  The  latter  widow,  often  a  pret- 
ty, wayward  woman  with  an  undisciplined  mind,  driven  half 
mad  by  circumstances  with  which  she  had  not  patience  to 
deal,  and  therefore  deemed  hopeless,  generally  settles  in 
Paris  during  the  season,  and  becomes  familiar  with  grand 
dukes,  petty  dukes,  counts,  and  princes  without  number. 
Now  and  then  she  even  condescends  to  a  banker-baron  or 
an  American  mine  owner.  It  is  dangerous  to  offend  her,  for 
she  lives  high,  and  shrinks  from,  no  sort  of  scandal.  She  has 
been  known  to  horsewhip  a  clergyman  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix 
at  five  o'clock  on  a  spring  afternoon,  and  in  any  discussion 
she  will  have  her  way  or  make  creation  scream.  Sometimes 
she  amasses  a  fortune,  and  ends  her  life  as  Lady  Bountiful, 
with  a  chateau  in  Normandy,  or  a  villa  at  Cannes — having 
been  prudent  with  her  gains.  Sometimes,  when  her  game 
is  quite  over,  she  drowns  herself  in  the  Seine  on  a  wintry 
night,  when  the  east  wind  is  blowing. 


Timid  girls  are  not  frightened  by  a  loud  baiu> 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


NOTES    AND    GOSSIP. 


Mrs.  H.  McLellan,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  enjoying  the  holi- 
days among  friends  in  San  Francisco.  W.  P.  Harrington, 
of  Colusa,  is  spending  the  holidays  with  his  family  at  the 
Palace.  Henry  L.  Haber  and  Miss  Susie  Davis  were  mar- 
ried on  Thursday  evening,  the  29th  instant,  at  the  residence 
of  the  bride's  parents.  Hon.  R.  C.  McCormick,  who  has 
lain  ill  so  long  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  is  at  last  surely 
recovering.  Mrs.  Doctor  Holbrook,  of  Tucson,  is  spending 
the  holidays  in  this  city.  Miss  Julia  Fitzgerald,  a  Los  An- 
geles beauty,  is  in  Tucson,  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Mayor  John  S. 
Carr.  Miss  Maggie  Hamilton,  who  left  here  on  Saturday 
last,  meets  Mrs.  George  Hearst  in  Boston  to-day,  and  will 
spend  the  winter  with  that  lady  among  the  modern  Athen- 
ians ;  Miss  Alice  Hamilton  will  sojourn  in  Chicago  mean- 
while. Mrs.  Beach,  of  Prescott,  A.  T.,  who  has  been  staying 
in  San  Francisco  for  a  month  or  more,  departed  for  home 
yesterday.  Mrs.  Lieutenant  Haskell  has  returned  from  Tuc- 
son, and  will  remain  here  until  after  the  convalescence  of 
her  mother,  who  is  at  present  quite  ill.  The  Literary 
Club  at  Mare  Island  gave  an  entertainment  on  the  re- 
ceiving ship  Independence  night  before  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Poole  have  taken  up  their  permanent  residence  at 
the  Grand.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shaw  have  returned 
from  their  bridal  tour,  and  are  domiciled  at  the  Palace  ;  Mrs. 
Shaw  and  Mrs.  Towne  will  be  "  at  home  "  Mondays  in  Jan- 
uary. Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Dargie,  who  were  married 
at  San  Leandro  on  the  15th  instant,  and  have  been  stopping 
at  the  Grand  for  some  time  since,  have  taken  up  their  per- 
manent residence  in  Oakland.  Pierce  Evans  and  wife,  of 
Reno,  are  spending  the  holidays  in  Oakland.  Zachariah 
Montgomery,  formerly  of  Oakland,  has  taken  up  his  perma- 
nent residence  at  San  Diego.  W.  P.  Van  Ness,  U.  S.  A., 
and  W.  T.  Sampson,  U.  S.  N.,  were  at  the  Palace  on  Sun- 
day, and  Monday  last.  Mrs.  Clinton  Tripp  and  Mrs.  D.  P. 
Sackett,  of  Oakland,  returned  from  the  East  a  few  days  ago. 
Mrs.  Major  Darling  has  taken  up  her  winter  residence  at 
the  Baldwin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Lankershim,  who  were 
married  at  Los  Angeles  on  the  22d  instant,  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  number  of  fashionable  people,  are  enjoying  their  hon- 
eymoon in  this  city.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Goodman, 
of  Napa,  who  were  married  at  that  place  on  the  22d  ultimo, 
after  a  brief  honeymoon  at  Monterey,  have  returned  to 
Napa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noah  F.  Flood,  of  El  Paso,  but  for  a 
long  time  residents  of  the  Palace,  are  spending  the  holidays 
in  San  Francisco.  Mr.-  and  Mrs.  Loring  Beal,  who  were 
married  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  by  Bishop 
Kip,  on  Saturday  evening  last,  left  on  the  following  morning 
for  Monterey.  Mrs.  Colonel  Horace  Fletcher  gave  a  de- 
lightful Christmas-tree  party  at  her  residence  on  Saturday 
afternoon  last.  The  officers  of  the  United  States  revenue- 
cutter  Thomas  Corwin  gave  an  elegant  Christmas  dinner 
to  a  number  of  their  friends  on  board  their  vessel  on  Sun- 
day last.  George  S.  Wright,  son  of  Captain  John  Wright, 
and  Miss  Emily  Bell,  were  married  at  the  residence  of  the 
groom's  father,  in  Oakland,  on  Saturday  evening  last ;  the 
wedding  festivities  embraced  a  supper  and  dancing,  which 
were  enjoyed  by  a  large  number  of  guests  ;  the  bridal 
couple  departed  the  next  day  for  Monterey.  Mrs.  William 
H.  Perry,  of  Los  Angeles,  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Mamie 
Perry,  the  new  California  lyric  actress,  are  at  the  Lick. 
Miss  Annie  Peabody,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  visiting  in  Oakland. 
J.  M.  Forbes,  formerly  president  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincy  Railroad,  and  T.  J.  Potter,  general  manager  of  the 
road,  arrived  from  the  East  via  Tucson  a  few  days  ago.  A 
Parisian  paper  says  that  "  Mrs.  Mackey,  with  all  her  immense 
wealth,  is  unhappy — unhappy  because  she  owns  the  biggest 
sapphire  in  the  world,  and  cannot  find  another  to  match  it." 
Mr.  Mackey  has  ordered  two  pictures  from  Cabanel — "To- 
bit's  Marriage  Night  "  and  "  Rebekah  and  Eleazar  at  the 
Well."  Charles  Crocker,  accompanied  by  his  sons  Fred 
and  George,  and  Lord  Beaumont,  left  in  Mr.  Crocker's  car 
for  the  end  of  the  track  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  on 
Tuesday  last,  to  be  absent  about  a  week.  Lord  Beaumont 
*ook  his  Christmas  dinner  with  Mr.  Booker,  the  British  Con- 
sul, and  wife.  Miss  White  and  Miss  Creaner,  of  Stockton, 
are  visiting  the  Misses  McMullin.  Mrs.  G.  Frank  Smith,  of 
Oakland,  has  returned  from  her  Eastern  trip.  Her  daughter 
will  remain  in  New  York  during  the  winter.  Miss  Mansfield, 
of  B^nicia,  has  been  visiting  in  the  city  during  the  week. 
Charles  Miller  is  at  the  Gilsey  House,  New  York.  Mrs. 
Colgate  Baker,  assisted  by  some  of  the  young  ladies  of  her 
school,  gave  a  fancy  dress  party  on  Friday,  December  30th. 
J.  H.  Johnson  is  at  the  Astor,  New  York.  C.  M.  Blake,  U. 
S.  A.,  is  at  the  Sturtevant.  Honorable  Jackson  Temple,  of 
Sonoma  County,  has  been  spending  a  few  days  in  the  city. 
Senator  Miller  is  on  the  sick  list  in  Washington.  Senator 
Farley,  Jones,  Page,  and  Pacheco  are  spending  the  holidays 
in  New  York.  Fair  is  in  Georgia,  Sargent  in  Boston,  Berry 
in  Virginia,  Rosecrans  in  Washington,  and  Justice  Field  in 
London.  Lieutenant  Schwatka,  of  Arctic  fame,  is  engaged 
to  the  daughter  of  an  army  officer.  A  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican colony  in  Paris  sends  us  a  letter  containing  the  following  : 
"  It  may  interest  many  of  your  readers,  who  will  well  re- 
member the  subject  of  this  information,  the  beautiful, 
golden-haired,  brown-eyed  Cora  Caduc,  eldest  daughter  of 
your  old  citizen  Philip  Caduc,  to  learn  that  Miss  Cora  is 
to  make  her  de'but  in  society,  at  the  urgent  desire  of  her 
French  relatives,  who  are  very  proud  of  their  little  American 
cousin.     Miss  Cora  will  divide  the  hunting  season  between 

.  her  aunt's  (Madame  d'Espaign)  beautiful  chateau,  Mous- 
seau   and   that   of  the  ancient   chateau  of  her  cousin,  the 

■  Comte  d'Espinay,  St.  Luc,  Tresfontaines.  Both  these  cha- 
teaux are  situated  in  the  garden  spot  of  France.  Later  in 
the  season  Miss  Cora  will  be  presented  at  the  balls  and  re- 
ceptions of  her  relatives,  the  Marquis  d'Espinay  St.  Luc,  the 
Princesse  de  Sagan,  Madame  d'Espaign,  and  the  Marquis 
de  Pampiesse."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Chamberlain  Jr.,  spent 
Christmas  with  their  parents  at  Sacramento.  On  the  24th 
instant  George  E.  Mills  and  Miss  Nellie  K.  Rogers  were 
married  in  Sacramento  ;  the  ceremony  was  performed  by 
the  Rev.  T  S.  Dunn,  and  a  reception  followed  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bride's  parents  ;  the  presents  were  numerous 
and  valuable  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mills  have  been  at  the  Lick 
during  the  week.  Judge  Silent,  of  Arizona,  is  at  San  Josd 
spending  the  holidays.  Joseph  Garcia  and  Miss  Maggie 
find,  daughter  of  Edward  Holland,  were  married  at  San 


Leandro  on  Thursday  last.  On  Saturday  evening  last  Mrs. 
Doctor  Gladwin  gave  a  Christmas  eve  reception  at  the  Ga- 
lindo  Hotel,  at  which  were  present  quite  a  number  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  from  San  Francisco,  and  the  officers  of  the 
Corwin.  The  same  afternoon  Mrs.  McMullin,  of  California 
Street,  gave  a  delightful  party  in  honor  of  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Hays,  who  is  in  from  Tucson  for  the  holidays  ;  those 
who  were  present  say  that  it  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  par- 
ties of  the  season  ;  and  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  as  Mrs. 
McMullin  and  her  daughters  are  all  pleasant  and  attractive 
ladies.  On  Friday  evening  next,  the  6th  proximo,  Mrs. 
Mark  Hopkins  gives  a  reception  at  her  mansion  on  Califor- 
nia Street.  Miss  Emily  Hager,  daughter  of  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Hager,  gave  a  party  at  the  Palace  yesterday.  H.  P.  Mc- 
Dowell arrives  from  the  East  to-day.  Colonel  Julian  Mc- 
Allister, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  in   the  city  during  the  week. 


THE  THIRD  HOMEIER  CONCERT. 


With  one  exception,  the  modern  composers  held  full  sway 
in  Mr.  Homeier's  third  programme ;  and  Mendelssohn's 
"  Hebriden "  Overture  was  not  written  so  long  ago  as  to 
place  its  author's  name  in  a  very  great  antiquity.  Indeed, 
the  beautiful  geniality  of  Mendelssohn  is  a  quality  that  will 
always  make  him  welcome,  and  his  presence  appropriate  in 
the  youngest  of  musical  company  ;  and  although  the  "  He- 
briden "  ranks  as  one  of  his  most  pronounced  and  character- 
istic works,  its  individuality  is  so  far  removed  from  obtrusive 
eccentricity  that  its  charm  is  heightened  by  its  peculiar  orig- 
inality. One  felt  a  slight  disappointment  in  this  latest  ren- 
dering of  the  overture  by  the  Homeier  orchestra.  So  much 
more  might  have  been  made  of  it.  Take,  for  example,  the 
effect  which  should  be  most  prominently  produced  by  means 
of  that  half-mournful,  reminiscent,  and  briefest  bit  of  theme, 
occurring  and  re-occurring  throughout  the  entire  composition. 
There  is  a  proud  and  reserved  sorrow  in  that  one  little  pas- 
sage, which  pleads  for  an  intense  recognition.  The  story  is, 
that  these  few  notes  alone  floated  into  Mendelssohn's  mind 
as  he  sat  in  a  boat  among  the  strange  lights  and  weird  shad- 
ows of  Fingal's  Cave,  one  calm  Sunday  afternoon.  He  took 
out  a  scrap  of  music-paper,  and  with  the  soft  sound  of  lap- 
ping waves  in  his  ears,  and  the  cries  of  sea-birds  echoing 
round,  jotted  down  the  solitary  thought  which  afterward  ap- 
peared, predominant  and  grave,  as  the  controlling  impulse  of 
this  northern  fantasy.  It  is  heard  from  every  part  of  the  or- 
chestra. One  instrument  after  the  other  takes  up  and  re- 
peats the  pathetic  refrain,  until  you  think  of  nothing  but  this 
single,  sensitive  cry.  Mr.  Homeier's  players,  however,  seemed 
to  disregard  its  importance  ;  their  accompaniment  blurred 
and  crushed  it  out.  The  violins  trembled  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  (if  one  may  put  it  in  that  way,)  and  for  all  that,  the 
full  strain  of  beautiful  melody,  which  is  also  a  distinctive 
feature  of  the  overture,  rose  triumphant ;  the  rude  forces  of 
nature — winds,  waves,  and  storm — too  loudly  asserted 
themselves  above  the  element  of  human  feeling.  The 
sense  of  dissatisfaction  would  have  been  less  keen  if 
the  "Hebriden"  were  a  less  familiar  work.  But  what 
with  "  Peters's  Editions,"  four-hand  arrangements,  and 
very  complete  piano-forte  scores,  people  have  come  to 
know  the  standard  overtures,  symphonies,  and  so  forth,  with 
a  real  accuracy,  in  spite  of  meagre  orchestral  opportunities. 
And  there  is  a  great  deal  in  being  acquainted  beforehand 
with  the  numbers  of  any  programme.  Poor  Herrmann 
Goetz,  who  died  prematurely  a  few  years  ago,  has  undoubt- 
edly given  to  the  world  a  composition  of  surprising  grace 
and  beauty  in  his  F  major  symphony  ;  but,  in  this  first  hear- 
ing, how  difficult  to  comprehend  its  most  valuable  and  strik- 
ing points  !  The  unusual  rhythm  of  the  outspoken  and  fear- 
less allegro;  a  bit  of  questioning  dialogue  between  the 
flutes  and  horns  ;  the  Intermezzo,  delicate,  pliant,  unre- 
served, yet  falling  into  a  mood  of  sedate  adagio  in  the  very 
midst  of  its  fanciful  gayety  ;  the  adagio  itself,  strong  and 
closely  harmonized  ;  and  the  Finale,  with  its  exuberant  vi- 
tality— all  passed  before  the  ear  with  varied  and  fleeting 
effect.  Yet  the  memory,  as  a  whole,  was  one  to  charm  and 
satisfy  ;  and  the  second  movement — the  beautiful  and  felici- 
tous Intermezzo — remains  in  vivid  and  marked  remembrance. 
Such  things  stay  by  us  better  than  we  know.  Last  year, 
when  the  Raff  "Suite"  was  played,  it  is  not  probable  that 
a  dozen  people  who  heard  it  were  conscious  of  especially 
committing  the  adagictto  to  memory  ;  but  when  its  mellow, 
gentle  appeal  rose  softly  to  life  again,  the  other  day,  a 
little  rustle  of  recognition  wavered  through  the  house, 
and  gave  the  music  welcome.  Liszt's  second  "  Rhapsodie" 
was  even  more  immediately  greeted.  But  that  is  a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  play ;  and  when  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that  the  basses  were  frightfully  out  of  tune  on 
some  of  their  low  notes,  and  that  the  syncopated  passages 
threatened  dismay  or  confusion  once  oruvice,  he  who  reads 
may  know  that  the  performance  was  really  successful,  and 
that  the  "  Rhapsodie  "  was  encored  as  a  matter  of  course. 
It  is  a  wild,  audacious  conceit,  that  takes  hold  of  you  like 
electricity,  and  that  seems  to  have  come  from  the  same  mys- 
terious source.  The  "  Arabian  Serenade,"  by  Langey,  to- 
gether with  the  Goetz  "  Symphony,"  was  given  on  this 
occasion  for  the  first  time  in  California.  The  former  proved 
to  be  a  brief  composition  of  no  great  pretension,  but  an  ad- 
mirable representative  of  that  class  of  subjects  furnished  by 
distinctively  foreign  music  to  the  modern  concert- room. 
The  quaint,  minor  intervals,  monotonous  measure,  and  sharp, 
regular  intrusion  of  tinkling  brass  were  all  faithful  to  the 
traditional  idea  of  Arabic  melody,  and  were  combined  with 
Oriental  picturesqueness.  The  "  Serenade "  was  also  en- 
cored. The  orchestral  numbers  were  completed  by  Wagner's 
"  Tannhauser  "  overture.  The  notable  features  of  this  re- 
markable work  are  intimately  known — the  burst  of  superb 
melody  carried  by  the  brass  instruments,  the  shuddering, 
hurrying  course  of  the  violins,  and  the  overwhelming  volume 
of  final  sound,  bearing  all  before  it.  Miss  Wandesforde  was 
the  cordially  greeted  vocalist  of  the  afternoon,  singing  with 
all  her  heart  and  lovely  care  an  aria,  "  Qui  la  Voce," 
from  "  Puritani."  In  the  Chopin  Mazurka  song,  given  as  an 
encore,  the  delicacy  and  flexibility  of  her  style  were  shown 
to  great  advantage.  The  good  orchestration  of  both  Miss 
Wandesforde's  selections  was  done  by  Mr.  George  Koppitz  ; 
and  as  artistic  judgment  is  necessary  to  the  performance  of 
such  a  task,  Mr.  Koppitz  deserves  credit  for  the  happy  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  accomplished.  F.  A, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Opinion  of  a  Pope's  American. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Inclosed  please  find  a  sum  sufficient  for  a 
year's  subscription  to  the  Argonaut,  for  1882,  which  I  would  like  sent 
to  my  address.  Although  I  am  a  Catholic,  your  pungent  pen  gives  me 
no  offense.  My  Catholic  ancestry  runs  away  back  to  the  settlement  of 
Maryland.  Any  system  that  does  not  go  hand  in  hand  with  intelligence 
does  not  deserve  the  support  of  good  men  and  women.  1  am  led  to 
believe  that  educated  American  Catholics  are  a  different  class  from 
those  against  whom  you  wage  war.      Yours  respectfully,      W.  H.  R. 

Sonora,  December  15,  1881. 


A     Message     from    Maine. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  During  the  past  year,  through  the  kindness 
of  a  friend  in  your  city,  I  have  been  favored  with  the  Argonaut,  and 
now,  that  the  year  is  nearly  closed,  I  feel  that  I  must  have  the  paper 
another  year.  I  have  read  a  great  many  different  papers,  but  never  yet 
found  one  of  that  ' '  filled  the  bill  "  as  does  the  Argonaut.  Our  East- 
ern papers  are  not  independent,  but  must  stick  to  their  party,  whether 
right  or  wrong.  But  you  can  hold  to  your  opinion,  despite  party,  and 
I  find  that  you  are  generally  right,  too.  Another  Maine  boy  in  your  city 
sends  the  paper  to  his  father,  in  my  native  town,  near  here,  and  he 
thinks  just  as  I  do  :  it  is  the  best  paper  he  ever  read.  I  write  this  be- 
cause 1  want  you  to  know  that  you  are  appreciated  way  down  in  Maine. 
Yours  truly,  L.  P.  Evans. 

Dover,  Me.,  December  19th,  1881. 


The  Clay- Pipe  Crank. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  I  noticed  in  last  week's  Argonaut  a  reference 
to  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  "T.  D."  pipe,  which  recalled  many 
memories  of  my  childhood  about  the  same  eccentric  old  parly,  Lord 
Timothy  Dexter.  I  don't  know  now  where  his  title  came  from,  but  I 
think  it  was  well  conferred.  I  never  saw  the  old  fellow,  of  course,  but 
my  mother  knew  him,  and  would  often  tell  me  about  him — the  man 
who  got  rich  in  spite  of  himself.  One  venture  of  his  was  to  ship  a  cargo 
of  warming-pans  to  the  West  Indies,  and,  instead  of  their  being 
chucked  overboard  on  their  arrival  there,  they  had  a  rapid  and  profita- 
ble sale  as  an  improved  pattern  of  sugar-dipper.  He  made  a  large 
sum  of  money  by  a  whalebone  transaction,  which  I  have  never  seen 
told  in  print.  Being  about  building  a  ship,  his  foreman  made  re- 
quisition on  him  for  quite  an  amount  of  stuff  for  stays.  The  old  idiot 
knew  that  stays  were  something  that  women  wore  in  those  days,  in- 
quired into  their  composition,  and  astounded  his  foreman  by  sending 
to  the  shipyard  all  the  whalebone  purchasable  in  the  American  mar- 
ket, with  a  message  that  the  amount  fell  short  of  the  requisition,  and 
that  he  would  make  it  up  on  the  arrival  of  the  next  cargo.  Any  one  but 
a  fool  would  have  been  swamped  by  such  a  transaction,  but  luck  stood 
by  the  proverb,  crinoline  became  fashionable  just  then,  and  was  made  of 
whalebone.  Lord  Timothy  owned  all  there  was  in  the  country,  and 
cleared  enormous  profits  on  it.  I  remember  very  well  his  house  in 
Newburyport,  though  I  have  not  seen  it  since  I  was  a  small  boy. 
It  was  a  square,  old-fashioned,  mansion  of  considerable  elegance,  with 
large  grounds,  surrounded  by  a  curved  fence,  the  posts  of  which 
were  crowned  with  statues.  I  never  heard  before  of  his  sponsor- 
ship for  the  "  T.  D.,"  and  am  inclined  to  doubt  it,  for  those  pipes  come 
from  Scotland.  FULANO. 


Calvary  Church    Music. 

The  devil  certainly  pays  better  for  music  in  San  Francisco  than  the 
Lord  does.  Formerly  all  first-class  churches  employed  and  liberally 
paid  a  good  choir.  Now  there  are  far  more  applicants  than  places  for 
church  singers,  unless  they  wish  to  sing  gratuitously.  When  an  old 
and  substantial  society  like  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church  discharges  a 
fine  choir  and  organist,  as  it  did  last  winter,  and,  on  the  score  of  econ- 
omy, adopts  the  Moody  and  Sankey  style  of  thing,  it  looks  discour- 
aging, especially  for  the  aforesaid  singers  and  organist,  the  latter  of 
whom  had  held  the  position  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  was  well 
liked.  Several  quondam  male  singers  in  that  choir  have  taken  refuge 
in  the  very  secular  but  far  more  remunerative  service  of  the  beer  opera, 
where  they  continue  to  lift  up  their  voices  in  song,  if  not  in  praise.  The 
good  old  gospel  ship,  from  the  after  end  of  which  the  choir  has  been 
banished,  now  suggests  a  partial  foundering  of  the  craft.  The  Rev. 
Captain  Hemphill  bravely  keeps  up  his  end — the  bow — as  a  good  cap- 
tain should,  despite  the  quarrel  among  the  crew  amidships,  where  Cox- 
wain  Roberts  has  been  endeavoring  to  cast  overboard  a  lady  passenger 
whom  he  considers  a  sort  of  female  Jonah.  The  result  of  this  ungallant 
struggle  has  been  successful,  but  the  lover  of  poetic  justice  is  pleased  to 
note  that  his  untempered  zeal  has  somewhat  overreached  itself,  and  her 
final  plunge  has  involved  his  own  as  well.  So  gratifying  is  this  unex- 
pected result,  that  no  friendly  hand  was  found  to  throw  him  a  line,  or  in 
any  way  invite  his  return.  There  are  those  so  uncharitable  as  to  con- 
sider him  the  real  Jonah — at  any  rate,  peace  now  reigns' amidships.  If 
there  be  any  further  interest  in  his  welfare,  it  may  be  mentioned  in  pass- 
ing that  he  is  not  drowned,  but  has  been  taken  on  board  by  another 
craft,  whose  moorings  are  in  Mission  Street.  The  stern  of  the  Calvary 
ship  seems  almost  submerged  in  squalls  and  tempestuous  discords,  from 
whence  that  touching  exhortation,  "  Pull  for  the  shore,  brother,"  seems 
to  come  with  peculiar  and  moving  unction,  borne  upon  the  shrill 
trebles  of  the  giggling  girls  and  the  grumbling  basses  of  the  elderly 
males,  who  hebdomidaily  travesty  church  music  with  far  more  spirit 
than  understanding,  and  more  zeal  than  taste.  These  vocal  efforts  are 
ably  seconded  by  the  incoherent  instrumental  struggles  of  a  pretty  lady 
organist,  who  they  think  "  plays  very  well  for  the  price,"  and  doubt- 
less does,  but  who  is  a  brilliant  example  of  the  intemperate 
use  whichignorance  invariably  makes  of  the  grand  resources  of  a  fine 
organ.  The  injudicious  use  of  "  stops  "  is  far  more  productive  ol  noise 
than  music,  of  mush  than  melody.  This  is  the  impression  of  a  dis- 
gusted member  of  the  congregation,  who  recently  spoke  of  the  subject. 
The  gentleman  doubtless  had  some  true  idea  of  the  dignity  and  import- 
ance which  pertain  to  church  music.  Perhaps  he  may  derive  as  much 
good  to  his  soul  from  the  proper  praise  of  God,  in  which  his  heart  is 
lifted  and  purified,  noble  impulses  engendered,  evil  passions  subdued 
and  softened,  as  by  any  other  part  of  the  ordinary  church  service,  which 
in  these  modern  days,  when  people  read,  can  scarcely  depend  so  much 
on  preaching  as  formerly.  This  new  departure  in  the  music  of  Calvary 
Church  is  said  to  be  part  of  the  effect  of  the  Moody  and  Sankey  influ- 
ence. Those  modest  saints  advised  the  abolition  of  choirs  and  organs, 
and  the  adoption  of  their  peculiar  style  of  thing.  Sankey's  style  con- 
sists of  a  melodeon  in  the  pulpit  end  of  the  house,  played  in  the  most 
illiterate,  namby-pamby  manner  imaginable,  as  an  accompaniment  to 
a  corresponding  vocal  performance,  eminently  suggestive  of  the  belfow- 
ings  of  a  "Bull  of  Bashan  " — a  biblical  character  after  which  it  was 
probably  modeled.  He  is  musically  incompetent  to  run  a  Yankee  sing- 
ing-school properly,  while  his  compositionsand  tastes  are  as  far  beneath 
criticism  as  are  the  poetic  tastes  and  "  poems  "  of  the  "  Sweet  Singer  of 
Michigan,"  who  considers  herself  one  of  the  most  inspired  of  bards. 
There  are,  doubtless,  people  who  prefer  the  senseless  drivel  of  the 
"Sweet  Singer"  to  the  writings  of  Shakespeare.  She  does  herself. 
There  are  people  who  prefer  the  sanctimonious  rubbish  of  "  Oh  !  to  be 
Nothing,"  "Are  Your  Windows  Open  Toward  Judea?"  "  The  Sweet 
After  While,"  et  id  omne  genus  ad  nauseam^  to  the  Psalms  of  David. 
There  are  people  who  prefer  the  lackadaisical^  meaningless,  plagiarized 
ditties  to  which  the  "  Gospel  Hymns  "  are  wedded  to  the  rugged, 
wholesome,  time-honored  music  of  the  church,  some  of  which  seems  as 
much  the  result  of  divine  inspiration  as  the  Word  of  God  itself,  and 
worthy  to  be  everlastingly  preserved  with  the  Word.  There  are  people 
who  look  upon  music  in  church  as  something  to  be  turned  on  and  off 
like  the  water  and  gas,  while  others  think  that  "  Paul  may  plant  "  from 
the  pulpit  in  vain,  if  Apollos  do  not  water  from  the  choir,  to  soften 
the  dry  and  arid  ground  on  which  the  seed  is  expected  to  take  root ; 
who  believe  it  is  as  important  to  irrigate  with  pure,  life-giving  fluid  in 
the  Lord's  vineyard  as  in  any  other  plantation,  and  that  bilge-water  or 
"  slickens  "  may  be  as  objectionable  and  prejudicial  to  growth  in  Zion 
as  the  latter  baneful  flood  is  to  the  growth  of  crops  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  ;  who  believe  that  the  earnest,  faithful  zeal  of  a  preacher  like  Dr. 
Hemphill  can  be  vastly  assisted  by  a  proper  conduct  of  the  music  of 
his  church,  and,  regarding  the  present  burlesque  on  praise,  which  he  is 
compelled  to  contend  against,  as  very  poor  economy,  hope  it  will  soon 
be  abolished,  and  the  proper  order  of  things  reestablished.  S, 

San  Francisco,  December  29,  1881, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


A    GREAT    NEWSPAPER    FACTORY. 


I  have  always  had  a  liking  for  going  through  factories, 
mills,  foundries,  and  the  like.  I  had  long  wished  to 
see  how  a  newspaper  is  made.  So  I  determined  to  visit  the 
mammoth  establishment  where  the  Call  and  Bulletin  are 
manufactured. 

I  repaired,  then,  to  Lhe  editorial  rooms,  climbed  the  dark 
and  tortuous  stairway,  and  knocked  at  a  grimy  door. 

"  Come  in  !  "  said  a  voice. 

I  entered,  and  was  greeted  by  the  occupant. 

"  I  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Fitch,"  said  I. 

"  I  am  he,"  said  the  gentleman,  bowing  with  courtly  grace. 
"  Be  seated." 

I  placed  myself  upon  one  of  the  many  mounds  of  a  ven- 
erable hair-cloth  sofa,  and  gazed  upon  Mr.  Fitch.  He  was 
a  man  of  amiable  countenance,  with  a  gray  beard  under  his 
chin,  and  a  shaven  face.  A  stiffly  standing  collar  and  up- 
right carriage  seemed  to  upbraid  me  for  my  own  willowy 
posture,  for  I  was  slipping  into  one  of  the  valleys  of  the 
horse-hair  sofa,  and  could  with  difficulty  keep  myself  erect. 

"  I  have  come,  sir,"  I  began,  "  to  see  the  celebrated  news- 
paper factory  of  which  I  understand  you  are  the  head." 

"  One  of  the  heads,  sir— one  of  the  heads,"  said  Mr.  Fitch, 
sweetly.     "  I  have  a  partner — Mr.  Pickering." 

I  bowed,  and  he  continued  : 

"  I  shall  be  pleased  to  show  you  over  that  part  of  the  es- 
tablishment which  is  under  my  direct  charge — the  place 
where  we  make  the  Bulletin.  I  may  as  well  state  that  it  is 
our  policy  to  discourage  individuality  on  the  part  of  our 
writers.  We  have  partially  succeeded.  Unindividuality, 
anonymity,  obscurity — this  is  our  guiding  rule."  Here  Mr. 
Fitch  smiled  brilliantly. 

We  entered  a  dingy  room,  and  approached  a  desk.  Be- 
fore it  sat  a  melancholy  fat  man  with  eye-glasses.  I  noticed 
that  he  was  chained  to  the  floor. 

"Here,"  said  Mr.  Fitch,  "is  one  of  my  editorial  writers." 
Then,  addressing  him  :  "  What  is  your  name  ?  Come — 
speak  up,  sir." 

"  I — don't — know,"  said  the  man,  vacantly. 

"Aha!"  said  Mr.  Fitch,  rubbing  his  hands,  "you  see,  sir, 
the  result  of  my  system.  Has  actually  forgotten  his  name. 
It  was  Upton,  I  think.  Let  me  see — Number  Three — yes, 
this  is  Upton.  Now,  sir,  let  us  see  what  you  can  do.  Write 
an  editorial  for  the  gentleman." 

The  fat  man  mechanically  adjusted  his  eye-glasses,  and  his 
pen  began  to  glide  over  the  paper.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
handed  some  sheets  to  Mr.  Fitch,  who  read  : 

Autumn. 
Once  more  the  fall  season  has  come.  The  long,  dry  California  sum- 
mer has  gone,  and  the  parched  earth  will  shortly  drink  in  again  the  re- 
freshing winter  rains.  The  days  are  growing  shorter ;  the  nights 
longer.  In  the  interior  districts  of  the  State  the  farmers  are  anxiously 
looking  for  rain.  In  this  city  the  wholesale  merchants  are  in  the  hey- 
day of  the  fall  trade  ;  the  retailers  are  looking  forward  to  the  holidays. 
Soon  the  winter  will  come  and  go  ;  soon  spring  will  come.  The  poet 
will  hail  her  with  joy  ;  all  nature  will  be  refreshed.  But  the  sedentary 
man  past  middle  life  will  have  different  feelings.  With  the  return  of 
spring  his  liver  tells  him  to  take  more  exercise.  Long  walks  in  the 
morning,  horseback  rides  in  the  afternoon,  blue  pill " 

"  Tut  !  tut  !  "  said  Mr.  Fitch,  interrupting  himself,  "  I  for- 
got his  weakness.  You  see,  although  a  most  excellent  man, 
he  cannot  write  a  season  editorial  without  working  it  around 
to  spring,  livers,  and  blue  pills.  Pshaw  !  You  must  struggle 
with  that  idiosyncracy,  sir,  do  you  hear?" 

The  fat  man  nodded  penitently,  and  we  walked  on. 

"  Here,"  said  Mr.  Fitch,  "  is  another.  What  is  your  name, 
sir  ?  " 

"  Bartlett,"  answered  the  other,  distinctly. 

Mr.  Fitch  frowned.  "  Ha  ! "  he  said,  "  he  knows  his  name, 
it  seems.  Evidently  an  imperfect  subject.  He  would  not  in- 
terest you.     Let  us  go  on." 

We  came  to  the  desk  of  another — a  young  man  with 
gorgeous  Titian  tints  in  his  blonde  hair.  Mr.  Fitch  paused  : 

"  What  is  your  name,  sir?" 

"Charles  H.  Shinn,"  was  the  crisp  reply. 

Mr.  Fitch  looked  disconcerted  "  They  are  not  working 
very  well  to-day,"  he  said.  "  It  is  probably  the  norther 
which  is  at  present  blowing,  and  which,  as  you  perhaps 
know,  is  strongly  electrical,  and  causes  peculiar  nervous  dis- 
turbances." 

"  And  which,"  Shinn  went  on  in  a  mechanical  kind  of  way, 
"  also  has  the  property  of  parching  vegetation." 

"  Very  true,"  said  Mr.  Fitch,  "  so  it  does.     Go  on,  sir." 

"  These  peculiar  winds,"  said  Shinn,  writing  and  reading 
aloud  in  a  rigid  fashion,  "have  the  most  deleterious  effects 
upon  all  vegetation.  The  delicate  mangel-wurzel  shrivels 
before  it ;  the  tender  shoots  of  the  rutabaga  are  parched  and 
killed  ;  the  green  leaves  of  the  artichoke  shrivel  and  fall ; 
even  the  hardy  salsify  perishes  in  its  scorching  breath.  The 
field  should  be  prepared  with  a  top-dressing  of  manure. 
There  is  no  doubt,  too,  that  the  grafting  of  hybrid  trees 
upon " 

"There,  that  will  do,"  said  Mr.  Fitch, hastily.  "Now,  sir, 
what's  your  name?" 

"  I — don't — know,"  was  the  vacant  reply. 

"  You  see,"  said  Mr.  Fitch,  triumphantly,  as  we  walked  on, 
"you  see  the  results  of  my  training.  He  is  an  excellent 
agricultural  editor  now.  When  he  came  here  he  had  some 
absurd  ideas  about  writing  for  horticultural  magazines,  and 
the  like,  where  he  could  see  his  name  in  print.'  What  non- 
sense !  Now  he  is  part  of  the  Bulletin,  which  is  much 
more  satisfactory  in  every  way." 

We  walked  on  through  the  rooms,  where  the  wan  opera- 
tives glanced  timidly  at  Mr.  Fitch,  and  then  resumed  their 
labors  with  increased  speed. 

"These  do  not  seem  to  be  chained,"  I  remarked. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Fitch,  with  an  appearance  of  vexation, 
"  no,  this  is  the  local  staff,  and  they  have  to  go  out  some- 
times. Even  the  city  editor,  Evans  there,  I  can  not  chain. 
He,  too,  has  to  go  on  the  street  frequently." 

"  But  do  they  know  their  names  ?  "  I  asked. 

"I  fear  they  do,"  replied  Mr.  Fitch.  "  I  will  see."  And 
he  called  out  in  sharp  tones  :  "  Evans  !  Burke  !  Dallaba  ! 
Wright!" 

Each  time  a  head  would  pop  up,  and  then  drop  again 
when  the  owners  saw  their  mistake. 

Mr.  Fitch  rubbed  his  nose  irritably.  "Yes,  I  feared  as 
much,"  he  said.     "  But  then  I  do  not  pride  myself  upon  re- 


porters. It  is  in  editorial  effacement  that  I  take  what  I  think 
I  am  justified  in  calling  a  warrantable  pride.  However,  I 
will  now  turn  you  over  to  my  partner,  Mr.  Pickering,  who 
has  in  some  respects  progressed  further  than  I." 

And  Mr.  Fitch  led  me  to  another  room,  and  presented  me 
to  Mr.  Pickering.  This  gentleman  was  tall,  with  glossy 
black  hair,  mustachios  and  imperial,  and  had  a  somewhat 
gloomy  cast  of  countenance.  He  greeted  me  politely,  and 
when  informed  of  my  errand,  said  he  would  be  pleased  to 
show  me  through  his  factory.  We  entered  another  dingy 
room. 

"  Here,"  said  Mr.  Pickering,  "  is  my  managing  editor. 
Stand  up,  sir,  and  let  the  gentleman  see  you." 

The  man  rose  humbly,  and  walked  as  far  as  the  length  of 
his  chain  would  permit. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Pickering,  "  what  can  you  do?  Write 
something  for  us." 

"  Ye — yes,  sir,"  said  the  man,  with  a  timid  look. 

He  sat  down,  and  began  to  write.  Mr.  Pickering  and  I 
gazed  over  his  shoulder  as  he  did  so.     This  is  what  we  saw  : 

An  Explanation. 
I  wish  to  apologize  further,  if  that  be  possible,  for  my  dreadful  mis- 
take of  October  19th  last.  In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  my  re- 
vered chief,  Mr.  Pickering,  from  the  office,  I  was  weak  enough  to  send 
the  Call  forms  to  press  without  black  lines  around  the  edges.  This, 
too,  when  the  President  had  died  the  day  before.  When  I  think  that 
the  Chronicle  not  only  had  black  lines  around  the  edges,  but  between 
the  columns  as  well,  and  everywhere  else  where  there  was  any  room, 
it  brings  tears  to  my  eyes.  I  am  a  miserable  wretch,  and  have  greatly 
sinned.  That  I  am  pardoned  is  only  due  to  the  kind  heart  of  mv  ben- 
efactor, Mr.  Pickering.  Alex.  B.  Henderson, 

Managing  Editor  Call. 

"  There,"  said  Mr.  Pickering,  with  much  pride,  "you  see, 
sir,  how  well  I  have  them  trained.  Since  the  commission 
of  his  grievous  fault  he  has  written  nothing  but  this.  Does 
it  involuntarily,  as  it  were.  Now,  sir,  speak  up,  and  let  the 
gentleman  see  what  you  know.  What  is  the  guiding  princi- 
ple of  the  Call?" 

"  Never  prejudge "  said  Henderson,  mechanically. 

"  Very  good.     Go  on." 

"Never prejudge anything in advance," 

said  Henderson,  smiling  with  infantile  pleasure. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at,  sir?"  said  Mr.  Pickering 
severely.  "  I'll  have  no  levity.  Now,  tell  me  what  is  the 
course  of  the  Call  ?  " 

"  The course " 

"  Yes — '  the  course  '  ;  of  course  ;  go  on." 

"The course which is for the best 

interests — —of the people is that 

which must be done,"  continued  Henderson,  in  a 

parrot-like  way. 

"  Very  good.  Now  you  may  read  over  some  of  my  old 
editorials  as  a  reward.     Step  this  way,   sir,  and  I  will  show 

you  an  editorial  writer.     Here,   Densmore What  are 

you  doing,  sir  ? " 

The  man  whom  he  addressed  hastily  concealed  what 
seemed  to  be  the  photograph  of  a  pretty  actress,  and  began 
writing  rapidly. 

"What  are  you  doing,  sir?"  asked  Mr.  Pickering,  severely. 

"  I  am  writing  a  two-inch  editorial,  please  sir,  for  to-mor- 
row's Call." 

"Aha  !  "  said  Mr.  Pickering,  while  a  pleased  smile  stole 
over  his  features.  "  A  two-inch  editorial,  eh  ?  What  is  the 
title  ? " 

"  It  is  called  '  Some  Views,'  "  said  Densmore. 

"  Hum  ! "  said  Mr.  Pickering,  shaking  his  head,  "  isn't 
that  rather  strong  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  faltered  Densmore. 

"  Well,  well,  let  us  see  what  it  is.     Read  it,  sir." 

Densmore  glanced  deprecatingly  at  his  chief,  and  thus 
began  : 

Some  Views. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  rumored  that  there  is  a  ring  in 
the  Board  of  Supervisors.  Possibly  this  is  true.  It  may,  however,  be 
false.  In  either  case,  the  Call  will  endeavor,  if  it  be  possible,  to  keep 
its  readers  informed.  Apparently  there  is  a  ring,  but  appearances  are 
sometimes,  although  not  always,  deceitful.  An  unauthenticated  rumor 
should  not  be  trusted — that  is,  not  implicitly.  Presumably  the  ring  will 
work  harm  to  the  city.  If  the  Call  were  satisfied  of  that,  it  would  very 
likely  try  and  defeat  the  ring's  endeavors,  if  there  be  a  ring,  and  if  it  be 
endeavoring.  In  this  connection  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that 
the  Call  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  daily  journal  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  Call  pays  out  to  employees  the  sum  of  $50,000 
per  month.  If  the  papers  composing  a  single  edition  of  the  Call  were 
placed  end  to  end,  they  would  go  three  times  around  the  earth.  Our 
small  advertisements  form  no  uninteresting  feature  of  the  Call. 

"  Very  fair,"  said  Mr.  Pickering, "  but  altogether  too  strong. 
How  often  have  I  told  you,  Densmore,  not  to  express  your- 
self with  such  freedom  ?  " 

"  I  know  I  am  wrong,  sir."  said  Densmore,  "  but  I  will 
try." 

"  Do.  Change  '  there  is  reason  to  believe '  to  '  there  may 
be  reason   to   believe,'  and   change  'presumably'  to 'it  is 

within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that .'     Then  I  think  it 

will  do.  Would  you  believe,  sir,"  he  added,  turning  to  me, 
"  that  this  man  was  once  what  they  called  ( brilliant '  ?  Pah  ! 
I  loathe  brilliancy.  I  have  made  him  what  he  is.  Are  you 
grateful,  Densmore  ?" 

"  Oh,  very,  very  much,  please,  sir." 

"  Very  well.  Write  two  half-inch  editorials,  and  then  you 
may  go." 

"  Thank  you,  sir." 

We  continued  our  walk.  We  came  presently  to  a  young 
man  with  long  side-whiskers,  who  was  shoveling  manuscripts 
with  a  scoop  into  a  basket  which  a  boy  held. 

•'  This,"  said  Mr.  Pickering,  "  is  our  society  editor.  He 
is  now  editing  '  The  Social  World,'  a  department  which  I 
think  I  am  justified  in  saying  is  unique.  Are  you  nearly 
through,  Irwin  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  man,  as  he  put  the  last  scoopful  into 
the  basket ;  "  yes,  sir,  all  but  my  introduction." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Pickering.  "  Sit  down,  and  let  us 
see  what  you  can  do." 

The  man  sat  down,  and  began  chewing  his  penholder. 
After  a  while  he  began  to  write.  We  followed  him  with  our 
eyes,  and  this  is  what  flowed  from  his  pen  : 

The  social  festivities  attendant  upon  the  week  just  expired  were  ur- 
usually  numerous.  It  is  noticeable,  also,  that  in  the  week  to  come 
there  will  be  a  still  more  appreciable  interest  in  society  affairs.  Every- 
thing promises  well  for  a  season,  if  not  unexampled!)'  brilliant,  at  all 
events  sufficientlyso  to  compare  favorably  with  any  we  have  had  for  some 
years.     A  number  of  engagements  will  doubtless  eventuate  shortly  in 


matrimonial  celebrations,  of  which  we  will  keep  the  readers  of  The 
Social  World  fully  informed.  Below  will  be  found  appended  our 
usual  full  and  accurate  report  of  interesting  events. 

"Hum,"  said  Mr.  Pickering,  "how  many  lines  does  it 
make  ? " 

"  Nine,  sir,"  said  Irwin,  counting  them. 

"  Cut  out  one,"  said  Mr.  Pickering  ;  "  never  more  than  eight 
lines.  Then  I  think  it  will  do,  Irwin.  Now,  sir,  I  don't 
know  as  any  of  the  other  hands  would  interest  you  particu- 
larly. But  hold — here  is  one.  This  is  another  one  of  my 
young  men  who  used  to  be  'brilliant'  when  he  came  here. 
Bah  !  Brilliant,  indeed  1  He's  having  it  taken  out  of  him, 
I  can  tell  you.  Townsend,  are  you  glad  you  left  the  Chron- 
icle ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  please  sir,  very  glad." 

"  Are  you  sorry  you  were  brilliant  ?  " 

"  Very  sorry,  if  you  please,  sir. 

"  Will  you  ever  be  brilliant  again  ?  " 

"  Never,  sir — not  if  I  can  help  it." 

"  You  must  help  it,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickering,  severely.  Then 
turning  to  me,  he  added  :  "  Brilliancy,  sir,  has  not  made  the 
Call  what  it  is." 

"  Very  true,  indeed,  sir,"  I  replied. 

Mr.  Pickering  looked  at  me  suspiciously  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said  : 

"  Now,  if  you  like,  we  will  descend  to  the  press-room.  I 
will  not  conceal  from  you  the  fact,"  said  he,  when  we 
reached  the  press-room,  "that  I  consider  this  the  most 
important  part  of  the  establishment.  Editors  and  reporters 
are  comparatively  cheap,  and  easily  procured,  while  this 
beautiful  machine  before  you,  sir,  cost  t-h-i-r-t-y  t-h-o-u-s- 
a-n-d   d-o-l-l-a-r-s." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  I. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickering,  "t-h-i-r-t-y  t-h-o-u-s-a-n-d 
d-o-l-l-a-r-s.  Think  of  that  !  And  I'll  have  to  lay  it  aside 
soon,  and  get  another." 

"  But  why  ?  "  I  asked.     "  Does  it  not  work  well  ?" 

"  Very  well  indeed,  but  here  is  the  point  :  The  Chronicle 
has  a  press  that  pastes — this  does  not  paste.  It  cost  t-h-i-r-t-y 
t-h-o-u-s-a-n-d  d-o-l-l-a-r-s,"  said  Mr.  Pickering,  gloomily, 
"  but  it  does  not  paste.  We  must  have  a  press  that  pastes. 
The  Call  is  inferior  to  no  journal  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  rather  than  let  a  little  gumstickum  stand  in  its 
way  to  onwardness  and  upwardness,  the  Call  would  spend " 

Here  the  oily  operatives  started  the  press  : 

"Clink  !  Clank!" 

Round  went  wheels  and  cylinders  : 

"  Clink  !  Clank  !  Clink !  Clank  !  " 

Faster  and  faster  went  the  machinery  : 

"Clink-ety- clank  !     Clink-ety-clank  !     Clink-ety-clank  !" 

I  started  up  and  rubbed  my  eyes.  The  sun  was  pouring 
in  at  the  window.  In  the  street  below  a  car  was  clanking 
over  a  double  crossing.  I  awoke  in  time  to  hear  its  "  clink- 
ety-clank  "  over  the  fourth  rail. 

I  had  dreamed  a  dream. 

But  had  I  dreamed  it  all  between  the  first  and  fourth  rails 
of  the  car-track  ? 

Who  knows  !  Mohammed  flew  through  all  the  seven 
heavens  upon  his  magic  mare,  while  a  goblet  of  water  was 
falling.  Mohammed  returned  to  earth  ere  the  goblet  had 
reached  the  ground.  Jerome  A.  Hart. 


Richard  Cobden,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  speaks  of  meeting 
a  party  of  Americans  at  their  consul's  in  Rome,  and  says  : 
"  Introduced  to  several  of  '  our  most  distinguished  citizens  3 
— a  title  for  a  bore."  The  following  story  of  Yankee  impu- 
dence he  heard  at  St.  Petersburg  :  "  Some  time  ago  a  Yan- 
kee adventurer  asked  permission  to  establish  a  hunting  sta- 
tion on  the  North  American  territory  belonging  to  Russia, 
but  was  refused.  A  year  or  two  after  this  occurred,  Baron 
Meyendorff  happened  to  be  calling  on  his  friend,  the  HQme 
Minister,  who,  putting  a  letter  into  his  hand,  remarked  : 
'  Here  is  something  to  amuse  you  ;  it  has  occasioned  me 
half  an  hour's  incessant  laughter.'  It  was  a  dispatch  from 
the  governor  of-Irkutsk,  describing  in  pompous  language  an 
'  invasion/ which  had  taken  place  in  the  North  American 
territory  of  the  Russian  Empire  by  an  armed  force,  consist- 
ing of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  men,  commanded  by  an 
American,  and  having  three  pieces  of  artillery.  It  was  the 
Yankee  fur-trader,  who  had  taken  French  leave  and  squatted 
himself  upon  the  most  favorable  situation  in  the  Czar's 
dominions  for  carrying  on  his  hunting  operations.  The 
question  rose  how  he  was  to  be  ejected.  There  was  no  Rus- 
sian armed  force  or  authority  of  any  kind  within  many 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  miles  of  the  invading  army. 
The  expense  of  fitting  out  an  armament  for  the  purpose  was 
then  calculated,  but  the  distance  and  the  difficulty  of  ap- 
proaching the  Yankee  headquarters  were  such  formidable 
obstacles,  that  it  was  thought  better  to  leave  the  enemy  in 
possession  of  his  conquered  territory,  and  there  he  remains 
now,  carrying  on  his  operations  against  the  bears  and  bea- 
vers of  the  Czar  without  molestation.  This  gives  an  idea  of 
the  weakness  of  a  government  whose  dominions  extend  to 
upward  of  a  twelve-months'  journey  from  its  capital." 

The  oldest  newspaper  published  in  England  was  estab- 
lished in  1662,  by  Nathaniel  Butter.  The  oldest  paper  in 
France  was  commenced  by  Theophrastus  Renaudot  in  1632, 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  The  first  Scotch  paper  was 
dated  January  8,  1656.  The  first  Russian  paper  was  pub- 
lished in  1703.  The  first  in  North  America  was  the  Boston 
News  Letter,  dated  April  24,  1704.  Jt  was  half  a  sheet  of 
paper,  twelve  inches  by  eight,  two  columns  on  a  page.  B. 
Green  was  the  printer.     It  survived  till  1776. 

Miss  Leonora  Seligman,  daughter  of  the  great  New 
York  banker,  was  married  on  Wednesday,  in  Paris,  to  Doc- 
tor Max  Wasserman,  a  former  San  Franciscan,  and  son  of 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Alaska  Fur  Company.  The  bride 
has  resided  in  Paris  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  groom 
having  left  an  important  professorship  in  the  University  of 
Munich,  has  for  several  years  been  a  practicing  physician  in 
Paris.  Minister  Morton  and  Count  de  Lesseps  witnessed 
the  agreement. 

Mr.  Vanderbilt  gave  his  daughter,  who  was  married  re- 
cently, two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  United  States  bonds, 
"  for  a  rainy  clay,"  as  he  said.  The  groom  is  now  praying  for 
rain. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


MELISSA'S    MONTAGUES. 


Melissa  was  a  very  pretty  girl — excessively  pretty,  in  fact. 
Some  people  opined  that  her  consciousness  marred  the 
charm  of  her  countenance,  but  these  were  hypercritics.  A 
woman  who  is  beautiful,  and  unconscious  of  her  beauty,  is 
blind  or  else  a  fool.  Melissa  was  neither,  but  a  very  hand- 
some girl,  possessed  of  a  fine  mirror,  and  a  good  many 
piquancies  of  manner. 

One  day  when  a  dancing  party  was  on  the  tapis  Melissa 
concluded  to  coif  her  abundant  brown  hair  after  a  new 
mode.  It  was  a  favorite  habit  with  her  to  make  experiments 
in  the  line  of  hair-dressing  ;  and  candor  compels  the  admis- 
sion that  the  experiments  were  usually  successful.  On  this 
occasion  Melissa,  struck  by  the  style  of  a  fashion-plate 
beauty  whose  locks  were  disposed  in  numerous  semi-circular 
flourishes  over  her  classic  brow — Melissa  noting  the  similarity 
of  her  own  rounded  forehead  to  that  of  the  simpering  dam- 
sel in  Harper's  Bazar—  thought  it  well  to  arrange  her  own 
tresses  in  Montague  style. 

With  this  decisive  young  woman,  to  determine,  to  design, 
was  to  do.  Consultation  of  her  various  fashion  journals 
supplied  her  with  details  as  to  the  modus  operandi,  and  she 
sallied  forth  upon  what  proved  a  bootless  mission.  The  se- 
questered town  where  she  dwelt  boasted  but  two  drugstores. 
At  neither  could  she  procure  bandoline.  Nor  was  that  un- 
guent to  be  had  at  "  Simon's  Ladies'  Fashion  Emporium." 
Quince  seeds  were  in  the  minus  quantity  as  well.  Poor  Me- 
lissa !  She  frowned  until  two  hateful  wrinkles  made  their 
appearance  in  her  pretty  forehead.  Her  soft,  babyish  brows 
bent  themselves  into  a  pucker  of  perplexity,  and  her  rosy 
lips  pouted  more  than  ever.  She  wended  her  way  homeward 
in  dire  distress. 

"  What  can  I  do  with  my  front  hair,  Jes?"  she  piteously 
asked  her  sister.     "  I  do  so  want  to  wear  it  that  way." 

"  '  My  sister's  bangs  they  shall  stay  bung,'  "  put  in  saucy 
Lot,  after  the  fashion  of  young  brothers,  quoting  from  the 
funny  column  of  a  weekly  paper.  "  Why  don't  you  stick 
your  spit-curls  with  molasses,  sis?" 

Melissa  made  a  dash  toward  the  youngster,  who,  knowing 
the  usual  import  of  such  attacks,  would  fain  have  fled  incon- 
tinently. Speed  failed  him,  however,  before  the  superior 
swiftness  of  his  lithe  young  sister,  who,  to  his  open-mouthed 
astonishment,  administered  an  embrace  that  well  nigh 
stopped  his  breath. 

"  Lot,  you're  a  daisy  !  You  shall  have  that  box  you 
wanted  for  your  menagerie." 

"  But  you  don't  mean  to  put  molasses  on  your  hair  ?  "  re- 
monstrated her  sister. 

"  Well,  I  should  smile,"  quoth  the  damsel,  from  whose 
pretty  lips  even  slang— that  fungus  of  language — fell  with 
an  actual  grace. 

And  she  did.  The  skillful  use  of  an  exempt  tooth-brush 
and  a  saucer  of  molasses  reduced  the  refractory  short  locks 
to  a  symmetrical  marvel  of  montagues. 

Melissa's  prescience  was  sustained  ;  she  never  had  looked 
half  so  lovely.  Partners  swarmed  around  her  ;  other  girls 
gnashed  the  teeth  of  their  souls  with  rage,  and  Melissa  grew 
more  and  more  radiant  with  satisfaction.  Now,  among  the 
masculine  array  was  one  youngster  who  plumed  himself  on 
his  irresistibility.  Jack  Matthew  and  pretty  Melissa  had 
long  known  each  other,  but  the  young  man  was  wont  to  boast 
that  he  was  proof  against  her  beauty,  and  the  little  arts  of 
coquetry  the  girl  practiced  as  unconsciously  as  she  breathed. 

"  Oh,  M'liss  and  I  are  good  friends  enough,"  he  would  say 
to  other  women;  "but  she  is  too  absolutely  a  child  of 
nature — wants  training,  you  know,  and  society  polish,  and 
all  that.  Of  course,  I  have  jolly  good  times  with  her,  but — 
well,  you  see,  I  never  escort  her  to  places.  As  a  general  rule, 
I  like  to  take  about  women  whose  style  does  credit  to  my 
taste." 

To-night,  however,  viewing  Melissa  in  the  light  of  her  ex- 
treme belleship,  he  began  to  think  her  of  more  importance 
than  he  had  ever  thought  fit  to  bestow.  The  best  men  in 
the  room  were  gathered  about  her,  and  her  value  increased 
accordingly  in  his  estimation. 

"  I'll  just  go  over  and  take  M'liss  away  from  those  fellows," 
he  meditated,  with  supercilious  self-confidence,  and  straight- 
way approached,  bowing  with  killing  grace,  to  ask  a  dance. 

Melissa  was  a  shrewd  young  woman,  who  had  often 
smarted  under  Master  Jack's  cavalier  treatment.  She  saw 
here  an  opportunity  for  sweet  revenge.  Promptly  she  let 
him  whirl  her  into  a  waltz.  Now,  this  dapper  youth  had  a 
little  peculiarity — that  of  attempting  to  monopolize  any  girl 
whom  other  men  admired.  Agreeable  to  this  trait,  Melissa 
let  him  lead  her  into  dance  after  dance.  Several  she  ac- 
corded him  ;  then — 

"I'm  tired  now,  Jack.  Take  me  out  on  the  piazza,  won't  you?  " 

And  Jack  conveyed  her  to  a  corner  of  the  porch,  where  a 
curtain  of  vines  hung  conveniently  dense. 

Then  Mr.  Matthew  essayed  his  usual  practice. 

"  How  lovely  you're  looking  to-night,  darling  ! "  he  mur- 
mured. "Ah,  how  I  love  you  !"  Melissa  shrank  back  with 
shy  grace. 

"  Oh,  Jack,  I  don't  believe  you  one  bit." 

"  I  do,  and  you  know  it,"  he  protested.  "Oh,  my  darling, 
can  not  you  return  one  little  portion  of  the  affection  I  feel 
for  you  ?" 

Melissa  coyly  receded  again,  murmuring  some  soft,  un- 
intelligible reply.  The  girl  was  brimful  of  mischief,  and  a 
born  actress.  Emboldened  by  the  faintness  of  her  resistance, 
he  slipped  his  arm  about  her  waist.  Then  Melissa's  resolution 
almost  failed,  so  strong  was  her  desire  to  reward  the  imper- 
tinence with  a  pair  of  soundly  boxed  ears.  Thinking  "  re- 
venge is  sweet,"  she  let  him  draw  her  nearer. 

"  Kiss  me,  won't  you,  pet  ? — ah,  yes  !  one  little  boon  of 
love.  Oh,  don't  leave  me  ! — never  mind  the  kiss,  then. 
Some  other  time.  But,  oh,  pet  !  put  your  arm  around  my 
neck — yes,  for  a  moment.  Lean  your  head  upon  me; 
cling  to  me,  pet — do  ! " 

Melissa  stooped  to  conquer — stooped  literally,  being  taller 
than  Master  Jack.  She  laid  her  montagued  head  partly 
upon  his  not  too  substantial  shoulder,  partly  in  contact  with 
his  snowy  collar  and  tie.  He  staggered  a  little,  for  Melissa 
was  no  light  weight.  The  absurdity  of  the  affair  possessed 
the  mischievous  girl  so  completely  that  she  shook  with  the 
?;>,nt  laughter  she  could  not  suppress,  and  this  impressed 
Matthew  as  a  tremor  of  emotion. 


Having  accomplished  her  purpose,  she  released  herself, 
and  ran  toward  the  dancing-room,  much  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  Mr.  Matthew,  who  trembled  to  think  what  chaff  she 
might  let  loose  upon  him.  Demurely  enough  she  waited  at 
the  door,  but  no  sooner  had  they  entered,  than  she  quitted 
his  arm  and  thenceforth  avoided  him  with  an  artistic  air  that 
appeared  to  conceal  her  avoidance,  while  really  it  challenged 
attention.  Shortly  a  ripple  of  amusement  ran  around  the 
room.  Melissa's  head,  warmed  by  dancing,  had  left  a  deposit 
of  molasses,  that  glistened  in  the  light,  and  when  Mr.  Mat- 
thew had  danced  a  few  rounds,  the  fine,  impalpable  dust  of 
the  room  settling  on  the  sacharine  adornment  of  his  collar 
and  tie,  left  there,  outlined  with  almost  photographic  exact- 
ness, the  imprint  of  the  only  montagues  in  the  room.  Me- 
lissa's molasses  had  avenged  her — she  was  content. 

But  Mr.  Matthew  bitterly  resents  the  most  remote  allusion 
to  the  affair,  and  he  has  been  even  known  to  leave  a  tea- 
table  when  asked  if  he  chose  sugar  or  molasses  in  his  tea. 

San  Francisco,  December,  1S81.  Fulana. 


Says  a  writer  in  the  Republic:  This  week  I  met  a  gentle- 
man connected  with  the  Appletons.  I  asked  him  what  the 
programme  is  for  Appletorfs  Magazi7ie  for  1S82.  "That 
question  is  very  easily  answered,"  he  said.  "  The  pro- 
gramme is  to  discontinue  the  magazine  altogether.  It  has 
never  been  a  source  of  profit  to  the  house.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  have  steadily  sunk  money  in  it.  The  Appletons 
have  never  cared  a  rap  for  it.  When  it  was  started,  they 
gave  orders  that  it  should  never  sink  over  twenty-five  thou 
sand  dollars  a  year.  They  simply  considered  it  as  a  sort  of 
advertising  medium,  and  had  it  run  on  that  basis.  At  the 
time  they  started  it  they  had  an  opportunity  to  make  it  the 
magazine  of  the  country.  Harpe?Js  was  old  fogy,  and  the 
At/anticwas  run  on  the  Boston  idea,  Scribner' ssunk  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  at  the  outset.  Mr.  Bunce,  the  editor 
of  Appletorfs,  is  a  remarkably  bright  man,  of  exceptionally 
good  literary  taste  and  judgment ;  but  he  wasn't  allowed  to 
have  his  own  way,  and  the  result  is,  the  magazine  stops.  The 
Encyclopaedia  is  the  grandest  financial  success  for  a  literary 
enterprise  ever  undertaken  in  this  country.  They  have  sold 
sixty  thousand  sets,  at  an  average  price  of  ninety-five  dol- 
lars a  set,  not  less  than  a  million  dollars  of  which  is  clear 
profit.  They  are  at  work  now  on  a  revision  of  the  entire 
work.  At  present  but  few  men  are  employed,  but  a  large 
force  will  soon  be  engaged.  They  pay  these  men  about 
sixty  dollars  a  week  for  five  or  six  hours'  daily  work.  Mr. 
Dana  is  the  editor  of  it,  as  he  has  been  from  the  fiist.  Noth- 
ing can  be  done  about  it  without  consulting  him.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  thoroughly  equipped  literary  men  in 
America.  He  suggests  special  topics,  and  the  men  to 
whom  these  topics  shall  be  assigned.  The  assistant  ed- 
itor reads  the  manuscripts,  and  Mr.  Dana  revises  the  proofs. 
Mr.  Dana,  of  the  Sun,  and  Mr.  Ripley,  of  the  Tribune,  orig- 
inated the  idea  of  the  Encyclopaedia.  They  suggested  it  to 
the  Appletons,  but  for  some  time  the  publishers  hesitated 
about  taking  hold  of  it.  Mr.  Dana  and  Mr.  Ripley,  in  addi- 
tion to  liberal  salaries,  received  a  royalty  on  each  set  sold. 
I  have  been  told  that  this  royalty  was  ten  dollars  a  set.  I 
do  not  believe  it  was  over  six,  to  be  divided  between  them. 
On  the  sixty  thousand  sets  sold  this  would  give  them  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars  apiece.  The  principal 
work  in  which  the  Appletons  are  interested,  next  after  the 
Encyclopaedia,  is  school  books.  You:ve  no  conception  of 
what  an  enormous  business  they  do  in  that  department. 
Why,  within  the  past  year  they  have  spent  not  less  than 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  fighting  rival  book  publish- 
ers. Every  year  they  sell  school-readers,  geographies,  and 
arithmetics  by  the  car  load.  Of  Webster's  Speller  they  dis- 
pose of  iwo  million  copies  every  twelve  months  !  Where  do 
they  go?  You'll  have  to  ask  me  something  easier  than  that. 
They  sell  them,  and  get  the  cash  for  them  —  that's  all  I 
know  about  it.  As  a  single  item  of  what  they  own,  their 
establishment  in  Williamsburg,  which  covers  a  block  of 
ground,  and  is  claimed  to  be  the  finest  book  factory  in  the 
world,  is  said  to  represent  an  investment  of  over  two  million 
dollars.  Their  machinery  is  the  most  costly  and  most  per- 
fect in  the  world.  They  have  single  presses  which  cost  not 
less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Bunce  is  the  literary 
factotum  of  the  establishment,  and  no  important  enterprise 
s  ever  undertaken  without  consulting  him.  If  he  says  an 
idea  is  a  good  one,  there  is  money  in  it.  If  he  declares  an 
unfavorable  opinion,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  The 
discontinuance  of  the  magazine  will  be  a  positive  relief  to 
him." 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


"  He  Giveth  His  Beloved  Sleep,"  Mrs.  Browning's  exquisite  poem,  is 
issued  for  the  holidays  in  a  tasteful  binding.  It  is  exquisitely  illustrated 
by  Miss  Humphrey  of  Boston,  and  does  justice  to  the  beauty  of  the 
lines.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  for  sale  at  Doxey's,  691 
Market  Street, 


A  translation  of  Jules  Verne's  "Tribulations  of  a  Chinaman  "was 
issued  some  years  age,  on  its  first  appearance  in  France.  It  has  been 
again  brought  out,  this  time"  with  fifty  well  executed  illustrations.  The 
story  is  as  interesting  as  the  others  of  the  "wonder  novelist."  Published 
by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  for  sale  at  Doxey's. 


Ellen  M.  Gates's  poem,  "  Your  Mission,"  has  been  artistically  illus- 
trated by  F.  S.  Church,  St.  John  Harper,  and  J.  W.  Alexander,  and 
issued  for  the  Christmas  season.  The  lines  here  and  there  possess 
merit ;  but  the  designs  make  up  for  whatever  the  verse  may  lack.  Pub- 
lished by  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  at  Doxey's. 


A  delightful  little  holiday  book  is  "  Old  Proverbs  with  New  Pictures," 
by  C.  L.  Mateaux.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  graceful  rhymes,  illustrated 
by  some  of  Lucy  Lawson's  bright  pictures.  Published  by  Cassell, 
Petter,  Galpin,  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's  ;  price,  $2.50. 


"Bessie  Bradford's  Secret"  is  another  of  Joanna  Mathews's  well- 
known  "  Bessie  Books."  This  lady  possesses  the  true  secret  of  writing 
a  good  child's  story,  and  this  book,  with  its  many  charming  illustra- 
tions, will  well  sustain  her  reputation.  Published  by  Cassell,  Petter, 
Galpin  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's  ;  price,  $1.25. 


The  New  York  Tribune  says:  "The  gem  of  all  the  Christmas 
books  is  '  Recollections  of  the  Auton  House,'  by  C.  Auton."  It  is  not 
because  its  binding  or  illustrations  possess  any  degree  of  brilliancy,  but 
because  of  its  wonderful  vraisemblance.  It  is  the  brightest  and  most 
natural  chronicle  of  New  England  child-life  that  has  been  written  for 
many  years.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  for  sale 
by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co.,  Montgomery  Street. 


The  latest  number  of  the  "Trans-Atlantic  Series"  is  "Joseph's 
Coat,"  by  the  English  novelist,  David  Murray.  It  is  written  in  the 
Charles  Reade  style,  and  has  a  strong  though  rather  hackneyed  plot 
about  an  aged  schemer,  an  unfortunate  victim,  an  unprovable  mar- 
riage, frustration  of  plots,  and  happy  marriage  ending.  Published  by 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's  ;  price,  $1. 


The  Califomian  for  January  is  at  hand,  and  contains,  among  other 
articles,  a  paper  on  "  Captain  Aubrey,"  the  pioneer,  byjames  O'Meara  ; 
"A  California  Winter,"  by  Professor  Sill;  a  bright  little  Christmas 
story,  "  Friday's  Child,"  by  MilUcent  Shinn  ;  "  Immigration,"  by  B.  B. 
Redding  ;  and  the  continuation  of  Leonard  Kip's  and  Joaquin  Miller's 

two  serials. The  leading  article  in  the  North  American  Review 

for  January  contains  the  judgments  of  five  of  the  most  distinguished 
American  authorities  on  "The  Moral  Responsibility  of  the  Insane." 
The  authors  selected  for  the  discussion  of  this  subject  are  Doctors 
Beard  and  Seguin,  of  New  York  :  Doctor  Elwell,  of  Cleveland  ;  Doctor 
Jewell,  of  Chicago,  and  Doctor  Folsom  of  Boston.  The  other  articles 
are  "  The  New  Political  Machine,"  by  William  Martin  Dickson  ;  "Shall 
Women  Practice  Medicine?  "  by  Doctor  Mary  Putnam  facobi ;  "  The 
Geneva  Award  and  the   Insurance  Companies,"  by  G.  B.  Cole;  and 

"A   Chapter  of  Confederate   History,"  by  F.   G.    Rufnn. The 

Magazine  of  Art  for  January  contains  three  well-executed  engravings, 
two  of  which,  however,  are  taken  from  rather  unattractive  originals, 
the  other  from  an  excellent  painting.  They  are  :  "  I^eaving  Home," 
Peynot's  statue  of  "The  Prodigal  Son,"  and  the  last  and  best,  Prin- 
sep's  "  Jane  Shore."  The  remaining  illustrations  of  this  number  pos- 
sess the'usual  high  degree  of  merit. 


This  is  the  way  a  woman  reads  a  newspaper  :  She  takes 
it  up  hurriedly,  and  begins  to  scan  it  over  rapidly,  as  though 
she  were  hunting  for  some  particular  thing,  but  she  is  not. 
She  is  merely  taking  in  the  obscure  paragraphs,  which,  she 
believes,  were  put  in  the  out-of-the-way  places  for  the  sake 
of  keeping  her  from  seeing  them.  As  she  finishes  each  one, 
her  countenance  brightens  with  the  comfortable  reflection 
that  she  has  outwitted  the  editor  and  the  whole  race  of  men, 
for  she  cherishes  a  vague  belief  that  newspapers  are  the  en- 
emies of  her  sex,  and  editors  her  chief  oppressors.  She 
never  reads  the  head-lines,  and  the  huge  telegraph  heads 
she  never  sees.  She  is  greedy  for  local  news,  and  devours 
it  with  the  keenest  relish.  Marriages  and  deaths  are  always 
interesting  reading  to  her,  and  advertisements  are  exciting 
and  stimulating.  She  cares  but  little  for  printed  jokes  un- 
less they  reflect  ridicule  on  the  men,  and  then  she  delights 
in  them,  and  never  forgets  them.  She  pays  particular  at- 
tention to  anything  enclosed  in  quotation  marks,  and  con- 
siders it  rather  better  authority  than  anything  first-handed. 
The  columns  in  which  the  editor  airs  his  opinions,  in  leaded 
hifalutin,  she  rarely  reads.  Views  are  of  no  importance  in 
her  estimation,  but  facts  are  everything.  She  generally  reads 
the  poetry.  She  doesn't  always  care  for  it,  but  makes  a 
practice  of  reading  it,  because  she  thinks  she  ought  to.  She 
reads  stories,  and  sketches,  and  paragraphs  indiscriminately, 
and  believes  every  word  of  them.  Finally,  after  she  has  read 
all  she  intends  to,  she  lays  the  paper  down  with  an  air  of 
disappointment  and  a  half  contemptuous  gesture,  which 
says  very  plainly  that  she  thinks  all  newspapers  miserable 
failures,  but  is  certain  that,  if  she  had  a  chance,  she  could 
make  the  only  perfect  newspaper  the  world  has  ever  seen. 


Herr  Bodenstedt,  the  German  poet,  who  visited  this  country  several 
months  ago,  is  bringing  out  a  new- volume,  in  which  are  to  appear 

poems   suggested   by  the  New    World. A  theological  essay  by 

Theophilus  Lessing,  the  grandfather  of  the  poet,  has  been  found  in  a 

German  waste-basket.     It  was  dated  1669. Mr.  Wilkie  Collins's 

clever  and  interesting  novel,  "The  Black  Robe,"  has  been  translated 
into  Italian,  and  is  now  appearing  in  the  Nazione  of  Florence  as  the 
daily  appendiee.     A  French   translation   will  shortly  be  commenced  in 

the    Temps. Two   Italian  journalists  are  coming  to  America  to 

write  a  book  about  us.  One  of  them  is  Fernando  Foulana,  a 
Socialist,    and    the    other    Darius     Papa,    a    Conservative.       They 

are   political  opponents,  but  are  very  warm   personal  friends. 

The  novels  of  Professor  Ebers,  the  author  of  "  Narda,"  "An  Egyptian 
Princess,"  etc.,  are  said  to  be  the  works  just  now  most  read  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  American  Athens.  The  professor  will  shortly  publish  a 
new  romance,  the  subject  of  which  is  not  taken  from  Egypt  or  the  an- 
cient world,  but  from  the  stirring  history  ot  the  Netherlands  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  is  called  "  The  Wife  of  the  Buigomaster."  An  Eng- 
lish translation   has  been  already  begun. Mr.    Austin   Dobson's 

selection  from   the   British  essayists  will  appear  in  Appleton  &  Co.'s 

"  Classic  Series." Ivan   TurgenefFs   new  story  will  be  published 

simultaneously  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Vestnik  Eurapy  and  the  Paris 
Nouvelle   Revue.     It  deals  with   Italian  life  in   the  sixteenth  century. 

The  gTeat  German  dictionary,  begun  by  the  Brothers  Grimm,  is 

advancing  slowly.     Professor  Lexer,  of  Wurtzburg,   is  engaged  upon 

the  letter  N. The  Saturday  Review  considers  that  Mr.  James's 

"  Portait  of  a  Lady  "  will  maintain,  but  not  materially  increase,  his 
reputation.  It  complains  that  he  has  adopted  a  method  by  which  he 
evades  the  main  difficulty  of  the  novelist's  art;  but  the  tale  abounds 
in  the  quickest  observation  and  the  happiest  description.  English 
critics  generally  appear  puzzled  by  Mr.  James's  novels,  constructed  as 
they  are  on  French  rather  than  on  English  lines. A  wealthy  gen- 
tleman, believing  that  much  good  must  result  from  an  extended  circula- 
tion of  Mr.  Henry  George's  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  recently  pur- 
chased one  thousand  copies,  and  sent  them  gratuitously  to  libraries 

throughout  the  country. M.  Alexander  Dumas  is  now  printing  his 

"  Theatre"  at  D61e,  in  Jura,  and  the  book  is  apparently  destined  to 
become  the  joy  and  despair.of  bibliophiles.  Only  ninety  copies  of  the 
six  volumes  are  to  be  printed,  and  not  one  of  these  will  be  sold.  By 
far  the  greater  part  will  be  given  to  the  actors  and  actresses  who  have 
"created"  M.  Dumas's  plays,  beginning  with  those  still  surviving  of 
the  company  who,  in  1852,  acted  the  "Dame  aux  Camelias."  The 
book  is  beautifully  printed,  and  is  filled  with  notes  and  details  of  great 
interest  to  all  who  care  about  the  history  of  the  French  stage  in  the  last 

thirty  years. Professor  Lounsberry's  volume  on  Cooper  in  the 

"American  Men  of  Letters  "  series,  will  correct  many  errrors  in  the 
former  slight  biographies  of  the  crusty  author  of  "  Leatherstockmg, " 
and  will  present  much  new  and  deeply  interesting  matter.  The  extra- 
ordinary success  Cooper's  novels  obtained  in  France  and  Germany 
is  matter  of  literary  history  ;  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  in  Den- 
mark, Poland,  and  other  remote  European  countries  translations  were 

made  which  had  as  greata  popularity. Under  the  heading,  "  Feeble 

Filth,"  London  Truth  discourses  of  Mr.  Mallock's  "  Romance  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century":  "In  my  estimate  of  this  book,"  says  Mr. 
Labouchere,  "  f  put  aside  all  consideration  of  what  is  nice  and  what 
is  nasty,  and  I  say  that  I  greatly  doubt  whether  a  book  so  hope- 
lessly dull  has  ever  before  reached  a  second  edition.  That 
this    book    has  done    so    is    not    so    much    a    reflection    upon    the 

impurity    of     our    moral    sense     as    upon    our    intelligence." 

Mr.  Whittier's  autumn  festival  poem,  with  which  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  decorated  his  fanciful  Thanksgiving  proclamation,  was 
first  written  by  the  poet  for  an  agricultural  gathering  in  the  town  adjoin- 
ing his  home.  The  Reverend  J.  C.  Fletcher,  father  of  the  author  of 
"  Kismet,"  translated  it  into  the  Brazilian  for  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  to 
read  at  a  harvest  festival  in  that  country.  Being  in  Portuguese,  it 
soon  traveled  to  Europe,  and  was  retranslated,  to  be  sung  at  the  gather- 
ing of  the  vintage,  into  the  Italian,  and  has  since  gone  on  singing  it- 
self into  all  the  tongues  of  Europe. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


RAPID    ENGRAVING. 


A  Peep  Behind  the  Scenes  of  the  Picture  Shows. 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 


The  time  required,  says  the  New  York  World,  to  engrave 
a  picture  drawn  upon  wood,  varies  so  greatly  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  state  even  the  average  time  required.    Many 
blocks  of  the  size  of  a  page  in  an  ordinary  illustrated  paper 
have  been  engraved  in  six  hours,  while  other  blocks  of  the 
same  size,  engraved  in  the  same  establishment,  and  perhaps 
printed  in  the  same  number  of  the  paper,  have  occupied  half 
as  many  weeks.     The  time  varies  very  much,  of  course,  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  drawing  and  the  quality  of  the 
engraving  required  for  it,  but  it  varies  much  more  according 
to  the  number  of  men  who  can  be  simultaneously  employed 
on  it.     All  blocks  now  used  for  news  illustrations,  and  many 
of  those  used  for  art  or  abstract  pictures,  are  divided  into 
small  pieces,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  are  composed  of  a 
number  of  smaller  blocks,  which  are  joined  with  thin  dowells 
of  mahogany,  and  longscrews  and  nuts.     The  block  is  usu- 
ally kept  together  while  the  picture  is  drawn  upon  it.    Often- 
times, however,  when  rapidity  in  drawing  is  as  necessary  as 
rapidity  in  engraving,  the  outlines  only  of   the  picture  are 
drawn,  and  the  block  is  then  unscrewed,  and  the  separate 
parts  distributed  among   draughtsmen,  who   complete   the 
drawing.     The  parts  are  then  assembled  and  screwed  to- 
gether, the  finishing  touches  are  added,  and  the  effects  of 
light  and  shade  are  heightened  or  decreased  here  and  there 
to  make  the  work  appear  harmonious,  or  at  least  homo- 
geneous.    The  block  then  goes  to  the  chief  of  the  engrav- 
ing department,  and  very  much  of  its  success  when  it  ap- 
pears as  a  printed  picture  depends  on  his  ability  to  judge  of 
what  is  required  on  his  part  to  carry  out  the  draughtsmen's 
intention.     The  engraver  is  required  to  reproduce  exactly 
the  lines  he  finds,  but  for  all  the  "effects"  of   the   picture, 
the  play  of  light  and  shade,  and  the   aerial  perspective  ob- 
tained by  the  subduing  of  the  tones  of  distant  objects,  the 
draughtsman  uses  very  summary  methods  of  expressing  his 
meaning,  and  the  engraver  must  know  how  to  translate  and 
make  plain  this  meaning.     In  many  pieces  of  hurried  work 
the   draughtsman  does  not   even   attempt  to  indicate   the 
effect   desired   in   certain   parts   of  the  picture,  except  by 
writing  the  words  "light  tint,"  "dark  tint,"  and   the  like. 
The  first  thing  that  is  done  to  the  block  is  what  is  called  cut- 
ting the  joints.     This  is  the  process  of  engraving  all  the  lines 
which  cross  the  joints  for  the  space  of  perhaps  one-quarter 
of  an  inch  on  each  side  of  the  joint.     Then  when  the  block 
is  taken  apart,  each  engraver  finds  the  four  edges  of  his  in- 
dividual block  already  engraved.     The  object  of  this  is  to 
insure  the  lines  meeting  at  the  joints.     The  engraving  on 
each  block  is  a  matter  of  patient  labor,  in  which  there  can 
be  very  little  use  made  of  machinery  for  saving  labor,  and 
in  which  all  superiority  of  speed  must  depend  on  superior 
manual  dexterity.     There  is  a  machine  used  to  some  extent 
for  ruling  perfectly  straight  and  parallel  lines,  but  this  is  only 
used  for  mechanical  drawings,  for  the  effect  is  so  flat  and 
"tinny"  as  to  be  objectionable  where  any  artistic  quality  is 
required.     Different  pictures  of  the  same  size  will  require  a 
very  different  amount  of    labor,  depending  principally  on 
whether  there  is  much  or  little  dark  shading  in  the  picture. 
Obviously,  if  there  was  a  patch  of  solid  black  in  the  picture 
this  would  require  no  engraving.     This  seldom  happens,  but 
whenever  there  are  large  spaces  meant  to  be  almost  black, 
the  engraver's  work  is  nearly  as  simple.     Then  in  the  case  of 
a  large  patch  of  white,  such  as  often  appears  in  skies  for  in- 
stance, the  engraver  merely  cuts  away  the  wood  around  the 
edges,  leaving  "  dead  wood"  in  the  middle.     All  wood-cuts 
are  now  electrotyped,  and  it  is  easier  to  cut  away  the  parts 
that  have  been  left  in  the  soft  metal  than  in  the  hard  wood. 
This  work  is  called  "routing,"  and  is  the  last  thing  done  to 
the  electrotype  plate  before  it  is  locked  up  in  the  form  for 
printing.     The  hardest  work  of  all  for  the  engraver  is  that 
known  as  "cross-hatching."     In  this  the  effect  is  produced 
by  black  lines  crossing  each  other,  and  on  the  block  there  is 
left  an  infinite  number  of  white  insterstices  of  minute  size 
and  angular  shapes.     Each  one  of  these  must  be  dug  out 
with  a  graver,  often  as  fine  as  a  cambric  needle,  and  without 
touching  the  lines.  Of  late  years  most  of  this  fac-simile  work 
has  been  "processed,"  or  reproduced  by  some  of  the  photo- 
lithographic  or  photo-engraving  processes  ;  but   it   is  still 
often  laboriously  reproduced  in  wood,  as  in  the  case  of  Du 
Maurier's  pictures  in  Punc/iyand  Nast's  cartoons  in  Harper's 
Weekly.     These  latter  engravings  are  among  the  costliest 
that  are   produced  in   the  Harpers'  establishment.      It  is 
safe    to    say    that    one    of    them    would    occupy    a    man 
six    weeks,  and  with    all    the    division   of    labor  possible, 
it    is    seldom    that    one    is    done    in    less    than    a    week. 
The  quickest  work  ever  done  in  wood  engraving  has  been 
done  in  news  illustrations  of  stirring  events.     Before  the 
war  the  fastest  piece  of  work  on  record  was  the  illustration 
in  Frank  Leslies  Illustrated  Newspaper  of  the  fast  Heenan- 
Sayers  prize-fight  in  England.     A  double-page  picture  was 
printed  in  the  newspaper  on  Wednesday  morning,  within 
little  more  than  twelve  hours  from  the  arrival  of  the  steamer 
with  the  sketch  and  the  news.  The  drawing  had  been  partly 
prepared,  so  that  the  draughtsmen  did  not  have  all  their 
work  to  do  after  getting  the  sketch,  but  all  the  engraving  re- 
mained to  be  done.     The  engravers,  over  forty  in  number, 
got  the  block  at  ten  P.  M.    It  was  quickly  divided  into  twen- 
ty-four pieces,  and   these  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
among  the  engravers,  each  one  doing  that  work  in  which  he 
was  most  proficient.     At  a  few  minutes  past  four  A.  M.  the 
block  was  assembled,  two  or  three  engravers  worked  simul- 
taneously on  the   finishing   touches,  and  by  five  A.  M.  the 
block  had  gone  to  the  electrotype  foundry.     This  record, 
however,  was  equaled,  and  even  excelled,  in  many  cases 
during  the  war,  when  sketches  of  battles  were  often  received 
at  night,  and  published  the  next  morning  by  both  Leslie  and 
the  Harpers.     In  the   matter  of  speed,  so  far  as  wood  en- 
graving is  concerned,  there  has  been  no  improvement  since 
the  war,  but  the  tendency  is  now  to   depend  upon  process 
work  where  speed  is  the  desideratum,  and  to  look  to  wood 
engraving  mainly  for   delicacy,  beauty,  and  artistic  excel- 
lence.   

"JOHN:    Come   back;    all  is   forgiven!     Pa  kicked  the 
wrong  man.     He  did  not  know  it  was  you.  Stella," 


Castle   Island   Light. 


Between  the  outer  Keys, 

Where  the  drear  Bahamas  be, 
Through  a  crooked  pass  the  vessels  sail 

To  reach  the  Carib  Sea. 
Tis  the  Windward  Passage,  long  and  dread, 

From  bleak  San  Salvador ; 
Three  thousand  miles  the  wave  must  roll 

Ere  it  wash  the  Afric  shore. 
Here  are  the  coral  reefs, 

That  hold  their  booty  fast  ; 
The  sea-fan  blooms  in  groves  beneath, 

And  sharks  go  lolling  past. 
Hither  and  yon  the  sand-bars  lie, 

Where  the  prickly  bush  has  grown, 
And  where  the  rude  sponge-fisher  dwells. 

In  his  wattled  hut,  alone. 
Southward,  amid  the  strait, 

Is  the  Castle  Island  Light; 
Of  all  that  bound  the  ocean  round 

It  has  the  loneliest  site. 


"Twixt  earth  and  heaven  the  waves  are  driven 

Sorely  upon  its  flank  ; 
The  light  streams  out  for  sea-leagues  seven, 

To  the  great  Bahama  Bank. 
A  girded  tower,  a  furlong  scant 

Of  whitened  sand  and  rock, 
And  one  sole  being  the  waters  seeing, 

Where  the  gull  and  gannet  flock. 
He  is  the  warder  of  the  pass 

That  mariners  must  find  ; 
His  beard  drifts  down  like  the  ashen  moss 

Which  hangs  in  the  southern  wind. 
The  old  man  hoar  stands  on  the  shore 

And  bodes  the  withering  gale. 
Or  wonders  whence  from  the  distant  world 

Will  come  the  next  dim  sail. 
From  the  Northern  main,  from  England, 

From  France  the  craft  go  by  ; 
Yet  sometimes  one  will  stay  her  course 

That  must  his  wants  supply. 

lit. 

In  a  Christmas  storm  the  Claribel  struck 

At  night  on  the  Pelican  Shoal, 
But  the  keeper's  wife  heard  not  the  guns 

And  the  bell's  imploring  toll. 
She  died  ere  the' gale  went  down, 

Wept  by  her  daughters  three — 
Sun  -  flecked,  yet  fair,  with  their  English  hair. 

Nymphs  of  the  wind  and  sea. 
With  sail  and  oar  some  island  shore 

At  will  their  skiff  might  gain, 
But  they  never  had  known  the  kiss  of  man, 

Nor  looked  on  the  peopled  main, 
Nor  heard  of  the  old  man  Atlas, 

Who  holds  the  unknown  seas, 
And  the  golden  fruit  that  is  guarded  well 

By  the  young  Hesperides. 

IV. 

Who  looks  on  Castle  Island  Light 

May  hear  the  seamen  tell 
How  one,  the  mate,  alone  was  saved 

From  the  wreck  of  the  Claribel. 
And  how  for  months  he  tarried 

With  the  keeper  on  the  isle, 
And  for  each  of  the  blue -eyed  daughters 

Had  ever  a  word  or  a  smile. 
Between  the  two  that  loved  him 

He  lightly  made  his  choice, 
And  betimes  a  chance  ship  took  them  off 

From  the  father's  sight  and  voice. 
The  second  her  trouble  could  not  bear, 

So  wild  her  thoughts  had  grown 
That  she  fled  with  a  lurking  smuggler's  crew 

But  whither  was  never  known. 
Then  the  keeper,  aged  like  Lear, 

Left  with  one  faithful  child  ; 
But  'twas  ill  to  see  a  maid  so  young 

Who  never  sang  or  smiled. 
'Tis  sad  to  bide  with  an  old,  old  man, 

And  between  the  wave  and  sky 
To  watch  all  day  the  sea -fowl  play, 

While  lone  ships  hasten  by. 
There  came,  anon,  the  white  full  moon 

That  rules  the  middle  year, 
Before  whose  sheen  the  lesser  stars 

Grow  pale  and  disappear. 
It  glistened  down  on  a  light -house  tower, 

A  beach  on  either  hand, 
And  the  features  wan  of  a  gray  old  man 

Digging  a  grave  in  the  sand. 
— Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  in  the  Independent. 


The  Rock-Tomb  of  Eradore. 


A  drear  and  desolate  shore  ! 
Where  no  tree  unfolds  its  leaves. 
And  never  the  spring  wind  weaves 
Green  grass  for  the  hunter's  tread  ; 
A  land  forsaken  and  dead, 
Where  the  ghostly  icebergs  go 
And  come  with  the  ebb  and  flow 

Of  the  waters  of  Bradore  ! 
A  wanderer  from  a  land 
By  summer  breezes  fanned, 
Looked  around  him,  awed,  subdued, 
By  the  dreadful  solitude, 
Hearing  alone  the  cry 
Of  sea-birds  clanging  by, 
The  crash  and  grind  of  the  floe, 
Wail  of  wind  and  wash  of  tide. 
"  O  wretched  land  !  "  he  cried, 
' '  Land  of  all  lands  the  worst, 
God-forsaken  and  curst! 
Thy  gates  of  rock  should  show 

The  words  of  the  Tuscan  seer, 
Read  in  the  Realm  of  Woe  : 

"  Hope  cntereth  not  lieret" 
Lo  !   at  his  feet  there  stood 
A  block  of  smooth  larch-wood, 
Beside  a  rock-closed  cave 
By  nature  fashioned  for  a  grave, 
Safe  from  the  ravening  bear 
And  fierce  fowl  of  the  air, 
Wherein  to  rest  was  laid 
A  twenty-summers'  maid, 


MR.     CMITH'S     CLOCK. 


Whose  blood  had  equal   share 
Of  the  lands  Of  vine  and  snow, 
Half  French,  half  Eskimo. 
In  letters  uneffaced, 
Upon  the  block  were  traced 
The  grief  and  hope  of  man, 
And  thus  the  legend  ran: 
"   We  loved  her! 
Words  can  not  tell  how  well ! 
We  loved  her! 
God  loved  her  ! 
And  called  her  home  to  peace  and 
rest 

We  love  her!  " 
The  stranger  paused  and  read. 
"  O  winter  land  !  "  he  said, 
"  Thy  right  to  be  I  own  ; 
God  leaves  thee  not  alone. 
And  if  the  fierce  winds  blow 
Over  thy  wastes  of  rock  and  snow, 
And  at  thy  iron  gates 
The  ghostly  iceberg  waits, 

Thy  homes  and  hearts  are  dear  ; 
Thy  sorrow  o'er  thy  sacred  dust 
Is  sanctified  by  hope  and  trust; 
God's  love  and  man's  are  here. 
Still  wheresoe'er  it  goes 
Love  makes  its  atmosphere. 
Its  flowers  of  Paradise 
Take  root  in  the  eternal  ice, 
And  bloom  thro'  Polar  snows!  " 


John  Greenleaf  Whitiier in  the  Independent, 


Mr.  John  Cmith,  with  a  large,  clumsy  bundle,  walked 
aboard  a  ferry-boat  one  day  last  week,  and  took  a  seat  in 
the  ladies'  cabin.  The  bundle  contained  an  eight-pound 
bronze  clock,  which  the  owner  was  bringing  to  the  city  for 
repairs.  The  clock  was  not  thoroughly  disorganized  and 
used  up,  but  had  got  into  the  odd  habit  of  striking  every  few 
minutes.  Sometimes  it  would  strike  fifty  or  sixty  without 
stopping.  This  became  monotonous,  after  it  had  been  going 
on  a  few  weeks,  and  the  wife  of  its  owner  had  declared  it 
ought  to  be  fixed,  as  it  often  woke  her  up  at  night,  and  dis- 
turbed her  reveries  in  the  day.  A  few  moments  after  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  cabin,  a  number  of  ladies  and  children 
walked  in,  and  when  they  were  seated  the  clock  started  in 
with  a  little  run  of  seventeen.  Mr.  Cmith  is  naturally  of  a 
retiring  disposition,  and,  when  every  eye  in  the  place,  was 
riveted  upon  him,  he  felt  as  though  he  would  like  to  sink 
through  the  deck,  but  he  looked  straight  ahead,  as  though 
nothing  had  happened. 

"  r,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,"  said  the  clock. 

Then  a  little  girl  asked  her  mother  if  that  man  was  Santa 
Claus,  and  Mr.  Cmith  ground  his  teeth  together  in  an  ecstasy 
of  ineffable  rage.  He  felt  as  though  he  would  like  to  slam 
the  time-piece  down  and  jump  on  it,  and  call  it  names,  and 
smash  it  up  with  an  ax.  He  vowed  that  he  would  never  act 
as  an  embassador  again,  and  the  things  he  thought  about  his 
wife  were  not  what  they  should  have  been.  Suddenly  he 
felt  the  pulse  of  the  clock  begin  to  rumble,  as  though  it 
wanted  a  little  more  exercise.  The  blood  shot  to  his  face, 
and  then  the  clock  proceeded  : 

"  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  ir,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16." 

"  It  seems  to  me  you  get  lots  of  time  out  of  that  clock," 
remarked  a  stranger. 

"  I  do,"  responded  Mr.  Cmith,  with  a  wan  smile,  and  a 
great  attempt  to  appear  facetious  ;  "  I  do  get  lots  of  time  out 
of  this  chronometer,  and  that's  the  great  charm  about  it. 
The  average  clock  that  goes  properly  and  regularly  strikes, 
in  the  aggregate,  seventy-eight  times  per  diem.  My  clock 
often  strikes  as  many  times  as  that  in  twenty  minutes." 

At  this  instant  the  clock  broke  in  with  its  little  : 

"  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10." 

"Tis  false,"  remarked  a  gushful  guy,  pointing  at  the 
clock  ;  "it  is  only  half-past  eight." 

At  this  juncture  all  the  people  commenced  to  laugh  with 
great  gusto,  and  Mr.  Cmith,  blushing  to  the  roots  of  his 
hair,  left  the  cabin,  and  went  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
boat,  set  apart  for  gentlemen — or,  in  ferry-boat  phraseology, 
"gents."  As  he  opened  the  door  the  clock  stopped  striking 
at  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  owner  though  it  would  take 
a  decent  rest.  He  found  a  seat,  and  looked  straight  ahead 
out  of  the  window  with  a  fixed  stare,  which  he  intended  to 
try  and  preserve  in  case  the  clock  started  in  with  its  copper 
and  brass  chimes. 

Comfortably  seated  beside  a  man  with  a  bulldog,  he  com- 
menced to  converse  with  him  on  the  reigning  topics,  but  was 
still  prepared  to  look  stern  and  unconcerned  when  the 
clock  should  begin  its  work. 

During  this  conversation  the  clock  kept  still,  and  Mr. 
Cmith  felt  pretty  good. 

But  the  clock  braced  itself  for  a  grand  effort  ;  then  stole 
forth  upon  the  smoky  air  : 

"1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17, 
18,  19,  20." 

This  sudden  outburst  caused  every  one  to  look  around, 
and  the  bulldog  was  thrown  into  a  paroxysm  of  fright 
which  caused  him  to  forget  everything  else  but  his  per- 
sonal safety  ;  so  he  sprang  through  the  crowd,  upsetting  an 
old  man,  and  causing  the  wildest  kind  of  an  uproar  from  one 
end  of  the  cabin  to  the  other.  If  the  clock  had  been  fas- 
tened to  his  tail  he  would  not  have  traveled  faster,  for  it 
would  have  held  him  back  some.  Mr.  Cmith  went  to  the 
stern,  where  there  were  not  so  many  people,  and  when  the 
door  closed  behind  him  the  clock  had  settled  down  to  a 
regular  thirty-two  to  the  minute  strike. 

"  Whoa !  "  screamed  Mr.  Cmith,  wildly,  as  he  fetched  the  fl 
clock  one  across  the  face. 

"Were  you  addressing  my  horse?"  demanded  a  dray- 
man, whose  quadruped  seemed  frightened. 

"  No  ;  I  was  yelling  at  my  clock  to  make  it  stop." 

"  If  you  yell  at  your  clock  to  make  it  stop,  I  suppose  you 
use  a  whip  to  make  it  go  ? " 

"No,  I  don't ;  but  I  can't  make  it  stop.  It  has  struck  al- 
most a  thousand  since  it  began,  five  minutes  ago,  and  I 
don't  know  what  to  do." 

By  this  time  the  other  horses  became  frightened,  and  be- 
gan to  prance  around,  for  the  clock  was  still  striking  away  as 
fast  as  it  could  go,  while  Mr.  Cmith,  in  a  lather  of  perspira- 
tion, wondered  if  he  was  ever  going  to  reach  land. 

"You  will  have  to  go  down  stairs  with  that  infernal  thing, 
or  else  throw  it  overboard,"  said  a  deck-hand  authoritatively. 

"Then  I'll  go  down,"  yelled  Mr.  Cmith  ;  "  I've  got  so  far 
with  it,  and  I'll  go  the  rest  of  the  way,  if  it  costs  me  my  life ! 
I'm  going  to  land  this  clock  in  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York  ;  that's  what  I'm  going  to  do  ;  and  I  don't  ask  any 
odds  of  you  and  your  rickety  old  ferry  company." 

So  Mr.  Cmith  went  down  stairs,  and  felt  happy,  because 
he  was  all  alone.  He  sat  down  on  the  coal  and  meditated, 
and  prepared  a  sort  of  philippic  to  deliver  to  his  wife  that 
evening.  He  kept  on  with  his  pleasant  reverie  for  some  time, 
and  seemed  perfectly  happy,  until  he  was  disturbed  by  a 
great  commotion  and  loud  words. 

"Why  did  you  back?"  shouted  the  representative  of  the 
pilot. 

"  You  ordered  it." 

"  No,  I  didn't.     I  didn't  ring  the  bell." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  the  engineer,  "  you  didn't  ring  for  me  to 
slack  up,  either,  did  you?" 

"  No,  I  didn't." 

"But  I  heard  the  bells  ;  so  did  the  fireman." 

"  I  did,"  said  the  fireman.  "  There  they  go  again.  Let's 
find  them  bells." 

And,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  the  three  went  out, 
and  discovered  Mr.  Cmith  hugging  his  clock  to  drown  the 
sounds  which  emanated  from  it  at  the  rate  of  about  forty  per 

minute. 

******** 

"  Found  Drowned." — Puck. 
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Americanism  is  not  Knownothingism  ;  it  is  not  illiberal  or 
narrow  in  its  views  or  its  policy.  It  does  not  proscribe  men 
of  foreign  birth,  nor  does  it  desire  to  interfere  with  any  man's 
conscience,  or  restrict  him  in  his  freedom  of  worship.  It 
does  not  forget  the  circumstances  attending  the  discovery  of 
this  hemisphere,  and  is  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
present  possessors  of  the  soil  were  intruders  upon  this  conti- 
nent, and  that  it  is  not  the  heritage  of  a  long  line  of  ances- 
tors. Americanism  claims  no  exclusive  privilege  to  occupy 
this  grand  division  of  the  earth.  It  recognizes  the  same 
privileges  to  emigrants  from  other  lands  that  the  policy  of 
other  governments  concede  to  us.  It  accords  to  other  peo- 
ple all  that  it  can  in  safety  to  the  present  American  people, 
and  in  all  matters  of  immigration,  naturalization,  and  legisla- 
tion, it  will  be  as  just  and  generous  as,  in  defense  of  its  own 
interests,  it  can  afford  to  be.  Americanism  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  a  practical,  national  sentiment,  that  must  look  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  American  cit- 
izens as-  paramount  to  the  interests  of  any  other  land  or  any 
other  people.  As  the  head  of  a  family  has  a  right  to  love 
his  home,  his  wife  and  children  better  than  any  other 
man's  home  and  wife  or  children,  so  has  the  citizen  a  right  to 
love  his  country  and  his  people  better  than  any  other  coun- 
try and  its  people.  There  is  no  patriotism  that  is  not  born 
of  the  soil ;  no  man  or  woman  will  die  for  the  land  in  which 
they  were  not  born.  Lafayette,  or  Baron  Steuben,  or  Carl 
Schurz,  may  fight  for  a  principle,  or  for  ambition,  or  for 
money,  or  for  hatred  to  England  or  Austria,  but  they  are  not 
American  patriots.  Patriotism  is  blind,  is  reckless,  is  des- 
perate in  defense  of  native  land  ;  is  often  wrong,  and  some- 
times unreasonable.  The  patriot  loves  his  country,  and  will 
give  his  life  for  it ;  loves  it  right  or  wrong,  and  in  all  con- 
troversies with  other  countries  involving  its  autonomy,  its  wel- 
fare, its  dignity,  its  progress,  and  its  safety,  will  fight  for  it 
and  die  for  it. 

There  was  a  time  in  our  history  when  we  needed  invigo- 
ration  ;  that  time  has  passed.  There  was  a  time  when  from 
Europe  we  received  only  a  class  of  immigrants  that  were 
desirable  ;  that  time  has  passed.  We  are  now  fifty  millions 
of  people,  and  we  need  no  more.  The  time  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching when  we  shall  experience  all  the  evils  attending  a 
redundancy  of  population.  One  evil  is  poverty  ;  and  from 
poverty  comes  social  discontent,  and  from  discontent  come 
social  disorders.  Agrarianism,  socialism,  nihilism,  riot,  and 
unrest  come  only  to  overpopulated  communities  that  are  not 
prosperous.  We  should  prevent  immigration  from  Asia  and 
from  Africa,  because  of  the  fact  that  their  races  can  not  be- 
come homogeneous  with  our  own.  We  should  prevent  white 
immigration  that  brings  to  us  the  physically  disabled,  the 
morally  infected,  and  those  who,  from  any  cause,  are  not 
likely  to  become  profitable  and  law-abiding  citizens.  We 
should  so  change  our  naturalization  laws  as  to  admit  none 
to  citizenship  until,  by  long  residence,  intelligence,  moral 
conduct,  industrious  habits,  and  obedience  to  law,  they  can 
demonstrate  to  a  Federal  court,  after  actual  trial,  and  after 
published  announcement  of  the  day  of  hearing,  that  they 
nil  these  qualifications.  For  the  United  States  to 
,lii  her  public  lands  to  the  occupation  of  foreigners 


without  compensation,  to  make  them  citizens,  and  admit 
them  to  our  legislative  halls,  to  our  courts  as  judges,  and  to 
the  executive  administration  of  our  affairs,  State,  Federal, 
and  municipal,  is  an  unwise  and  dangerous  generosity.  Eng- 
land admits  no  American  to  her  parliament  or  bench  ;  Ger- 
many does  not  open  her  Reichstag  to  a  man  of  American 
birth  ;  and  we  know  of  no  European  country  where  citizen- 
ship can  be  acquired  except  with  difficulty. 


Americanism  would  grant  to  all,  whether  citizens  or  not, 
the  protection  of  the  law,  and  the  right  to  inherit,  acquire, 
and  transmit  property.  But  Americanism  would  reserve  the 
political  control  and  the  administration  of  its  civil  affairs  to 
those  who  are  Americans  by  birth,  or  who  become  citizens 
under  the  limitations  which  we  have  stated.  Americanism 
means  opposition  to  all  class  politicians  ;  opposition  to  all 
interference  of  priests  in  our  secular  affairs  ;  means  to  guard 
our  schools,  our  charities,  our  system  of  education  inviolate 
from  the  meddling  of  ecclesiasticism.  It  would  not  exclude 
those  who  are  at  the  present  time  citizens  by  adoption  from 
office,  but  when  all  things  are  equal  it  would  prefer  the  na- 
tive-born to  the  foreign-born.  Americanism  would  not  in- 
terfere, nor  allow  any  class  of  residents  in  the  United  States 
to  interfere,  with  the  political  affairs  of  European  countries. 
On  this  principle  it  discountenances  the  Irish  land-league 
agitation  in  this  country,  and  on  the  same  principle  it  does 
not  favor  the  idea  that  our  country  should  become  the  asy- 
lum for  political  agitators  or  refugees.  It  repudiates  the 
idea  of  any  sort  of  allegiance — except  in  spiritual  affairs — 
to  Rome,  and  declares  with  emphasis  that  the  Pope  has  no 
authority  from  God  to  have  any  voice,  influence,  or  part  in 
our  administration,  and  that  all  interference  by  him,  his 
bishops,  priests,  or  laymen,  as  such,  is  impertinent.  Ameri- 
canism would  not  allow  European  governments  to  dominate 
any  of  the  countries  on  this  continent,  nor  its  contiguous 
islands,  that  would  in  any  sense  interfere  with  the  just  and 
rightful  supremacy  that  we  have  a  right  to  claim  by  virtue  of 
our  geographical  position,  and  by  the  fact  that  in  population, 
wealth,  and  power,  we  are  the  guardians  of  the  republics  of 
the  continent.  Americanism  would  not  unnecessarily  inter- 
fere in  the  quarrels  of  the  American  States.  It  would  exert 
the  influence  of  this  government,  in  a  neighborly  and  friendly- 
way,  to  settle  their  difficulties,  and  promote  harmony  and 
good-feeling  between  them.  Americanism  would  encour- 
age reciprocal  treaties  with  all  the  small  States  con- 
tiguous to  us ;  would  regard  the  occupation  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  by  a  foreign  power  as  dangerous  to  us, 
and  liable  to  embarrass  us  in  our  rightful  supremacy  in  the 
Pacific  ocean.  To  carry  out  these  American  principles  there 
should  be  formed  an  American  party  that  should  embrace  all 
intelligent  and  honorable  men  who  are  native-born — North 
and  South.  This  party  should  embrace  all  honorable,  intel- 
ligent, law-abiding  foreign  citizens  who  love  America  and 
American  institutions,  American  laws,  and  American  rule, 
better  than  they  love  the  land,  and  laws,  and  welfare  of  their 
native  lands,  and  who  regard  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  of  higher  authority  than  any  other  law,  and  who 
acknowledge  an  allegiance  to  the  officials  of  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  higher  than  to  any  other  rulers.  As  pre- 
liminary, and  in  aid  of  such  a  political  party,  we  find  no  ob- 
jection to  the  organization  of  secret  societies  composed  of 
native-born  Americans.  The  principles  that  govern  these 
societies,  and  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  them,  should  not 
be  secret,  but  be  open,  avowed  publicly,  and  boldly  pro- 
claimed. The  modes  of  carrying  out  their  measures  might 
be  properly  kept  secret,  in  order  that  they  may  be  more 
effectual.  Every  man  who  beloDgs  to  an  American 
order  or  society  should  be  proud  of  it,  and  if  there  is  any 
man  who  is  timid,  lest  his  business  should  be  affected,  or  his 
political  prospects  imperiled,  he  should  be  denied  admission 
to  its  councils. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  elaborate  this  question.  It  is 
broad  as  the  continent.  It  involves  the  perpetuity  and  wel- 
fare of  the  Government.  It  should  command  the  attention 
of  statesmen  ;  and  if  the  politicians  of  the  country  stand  in 
awe  of  the  vote  of  foreign  classes,  as  they  do,  then  it  should 
be  the  duty  of  American  citizens  who  are  not  politicians  to 
assume  the  burden  of  working  up  this  reform.  It  must  come 
from  the  bottom — from  the  people.  When  this  American 
sentiment  obtains  recognition,  and  when  the  great  non-polit- 
ical class  is  once  organized,  it  will  sweep  the  continent.  It 
already  has  the  approval  of  all  honorable,  intelligent,  native- 
born,  honest  men.  It  is  recognized  by  all  honorable,  intel- 
ligent, honest  foreign-born.  It  is  right,  and  in  time  it  will 
prevail. 

A  mountebank,  who  sells  some  nostrum  at  the  corner  of 
California  and  Montgomery  streets,  habitually  draws  his 
crowd  together  by  exhibiting  a  wooden  monkey  in  the  act 
of  climbing  a  bit  of  cord.  This  mechanical  contrivance 
he  calls  "  Denis  Kearney,"  and  compares  its  ascent 
of  the  cord  to  that  individual,  in  going  up  some  hill 
to  receive  a  large  sum  of  money,  for  which  he  sold  out 
the  W.  P.  C.  And  what  is  most  remarkable,  is  the  fact 
that  the  mountebank's  audience  is  generally  made  up 
of  a  certain  portion  of  Kearney's  old  followers,  who  seem 


to  enjoy  to  the  utmost  the  fun  made  at  the  expense 
of  their  former  chief.  And  yet  it  is  not  much  more 
than  two  years  since  this  same  Kearney  seemed  to  be  the 
most  powerful  political  force  in  this  country.  For,  though 
he  had  not,  as  Macaulay  says  of  Hastings,  "  made  laws  and 
treaties,  sent  forth  armies,  or  set  up  and  pulled  down  princes," 
yet  he  had  certainly  filled  with  alarm  one  of  the  political 
parties  of  the  State  ;  had  broken  up,  apparently  forever,  the 
other  ;  had  named  candidates  for  the  highest  offices  in  the 
land,  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial,  and  in  many  cases 
had  filled  those  offices  with  persons  of  his  selection.  Some  of 
the  coolest-headed  men  in  California  were  unequal  to  deal- 
ing with  the  phenomenal  appearance  of  Kearney  in  the  poli- 
tics of  this  State.  He  was  always  a  mountebank  Yet  not 
everybody  understood  him,  or  saw  how  ephemeral  must,  of 
necessity,  be  his  career.  Audacity,  born  of  ignorance,  en- 
abled him  to  push  himself  into  notice.  Kearney's  fame 
ceased  to  be  local,  and  became  national.  This  little 
man,  now  the  butt  of  corn-salve  peddlers,  has  had  articles 
written  about  him  in  the  Times  of  London,  in  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Golos,  in  the  Nene  Frie  Presse  of  Vienna,  in  the  Ber- 
liner Tagblatt,  and  in  all  the  great  journals  and  periodicals 
of  Christendom.  He  has  been  talked  of  in  the  money  cen- 
tres, and  by  money  kings.  He  has  affected  the  stock  mar- 
kets of  London,  Paris,  and  Frankfort.  To  please  him,  and 
obtain  his  favor,  Democratic  chiefs  have  held  meetings,  and 
changed  the  platforms,  if  not  the  principles,  of  the  "grand 
old  party."  Kearney's  judges  still  dispense  justice  in  our 
courts,  and  construe  statutes  and  constitutions.  Indeed, 
Kearney's  constitution  is  to-day  the  rule  of  property,  and  the 
measure  of  liberty  and  right  in  the  land.  And  yet  a  mounte- 
bank makes  him  the  subject  of  ribaldry  at  our  street  comers. 
Is  not  this  wandering  vagrant,  with  his  mechanical  monkey, 
guilty  of  contempt  of  court  ?  Why  is  he  not  pulled  up  and 
fined  ?  Governor  Irwin — a  most  excellent  officer  and  honest 
gentleman,  by  the  way,  although  a  Democrat — must  often 
wonder,  as  he  sits  quietly  in  his  office,  (we  hear  he  keeps  a 
livery  stable  at  Yreka,)  when  he  remembers  how  he  was  dra- 
gooned by  Judge  Hager  and  other  Democratic  chiefs  into 
appointing  that  famous  political  tramp,  William  F.  White, 
inspector  of  banks.  Only  think  of  it  !  A  starved-out  polit- 
ical Irishman  of  the  Tammany  school  tries  farming,  and 
failing  to  make  a  living  at  it,  turns  up  as  the  sand-lot  candi- 
date for  governor.  Failing  in  this,  he  makes  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  believe  that  in  order  to  bring  about  har- 
mony, he  must  be  made  inspector  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  banking  institutions  of  California. 
And  he  is  made  inspector,  or  commissioner,  if  that  is  what 
they  call  him,  and  to-day  receives  the  salary  and  makes  the 
reports.  Kearney's  work  does  not  die  with  Kearney.  No 
corn-salve  mountebank  exhibits  Governor  Irwin,  or  Judge 
Hager,  or  William  F.  White  as  monkeys  climbing  a  bit  of 
cord.  They  produced  harmony,  and  saved  the  grand  old 
party.  It  would  be  worth  knowing  if  William  F.  White, 
bank  commissioner,  speaks  to  poor  Kearney  when  he  meets 
him  on  the  street.  It  is  said  that  Judge  Hager  has  not  for 
two  years,  nor  has  Governor  Irwin.  And  as  for  Kearney's 
judges,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  allow  the  mountebank 
to  exhibit  his  mechanical  monkey  on  the  street  corners, 
when  their  power  to  punish  for  contempt  is  fixed  by  specific 
terms  in  the  organic  law,  and  they  are  sole  judges  of  the 
limit  of  such  terms.     Alas,  poor  Kearney  ! 


During  three  years  the  city  of  San  Francisco  was  devas- 
tated by  an  irruption  of  alien  tramps,  known  by  the  general 
name  of  the  Sand-lot.  Its  business  was  almost  obliterated, 
and  the  value  of  its  property  reduced  fifty  per  cent.,  instead 
of  increasing  thirty  per  cent.,  as  would  otherwise  have  oc- 
curred. And  all  this  vast  destruction  grew  out  of  what 
was,  without  any  question,  the  most  thoroughly  unprincipled 
the  most  viciously  dishonest  movement  that  ever,  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  country,  was  miscalled  "  political."  In  truth, 
Sand-lottism  was  not  political.  It  was  a  pure  and  naked 
conspiracy.  A  gang  of  alien  tramps,  temporarily  sojourn- 
ing, generally  not  even  domiciled,  in  this  city,  conceived  the 
idea  and  concocted  a  scheme  to  call  themselves  a  political 
party,  to  seize  the  city  and  State  governments,  and  to  rob 
them.  And,  so  far  as  they  have  been  able,  they  have  car- 
ried out  the  plot.  We  undertake  to  say  that  there  was  not 
one  man  in  five  hundred  who  belonged  to  the  famous  Kearney 
ward  clubs,  or  who  attended  the  meetings  at  the  sand-lot, 
but  was  himself  a  candidate  or  expectant  for  office  or  em- 
ployment under  the  city  as  the  direct  and  immediate  out- 
come of  success  to  the  so-called  Workingmen's  movement. 
They  were  all  looking  for  office  or  place.  Some  expected 
high  office  ;  others  were  less  ambitious.  Some  wanted  to 
get  under  the  roof  of  the  City  Hall  at  high  pay  ;  others 
were  seeking  for  policemen's  appointments.  Still  others 
wanted  to  get  work  on  the  streets,  or  in  the  parks,  or  about 
the  public  buildings,  at  high  wages  and  short  hours,  and 
where  they  could  be  their  own  overseers.  They  hoped  to 
get  where  they  could  idle  away  their  time,  and  be  paid  as  if 
for  honest  work.  The  movement  was  dishonest*  clear 
through  and  through.  The  leaders  were  dishonest,  and 
the  mass  of  the  followers  were,  if  possible,  worse  than 
the    leaders.       We     do     not     include     in     this     sweeping 
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charge  the  whole  eighteen  thousand  who  voted  for  Kalloch. 
Of  Kalloch's  vote,  ten  thousand  were  not  of  the  party.  It  is 
doubtful  if  there  were  ever,  at  any  time,  over  five  or  six 
thousand  in  the  W.  P.  C.  The  rest  of  the  vote  was  brought 
in  by  causes  that  we  can  not,  in  this  short  article,  explain. 
But  of  the  five  or  six  thousand  sand-lotters,  leaders,  and 
rank  and  file,  what  we  have  said  is  true,  and  more  than  true. 
And  of  them  all  Kearney  came  the  nearest  to  being  an 
honest  man,  and  that  is  not  saying  much.  He  was  probably 
the  most  ignorant  man  in  all  the  party.  Certainly,  among 
those  who  rose  to  anything  like  prominence,  all  were  better 
educated  than  the  chief.  Kalloch  is  an  American,  which 
in  politics  is  an  education  of  itself,  and  besides  he  had 
had  even  better  opportunities  in  that  direction  than  the 
average  New  Englander,  and  he  was  a  New  Englander. 
Kalloch  is,  we  believe,  a  graduate  of  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing. It  is  to  the  credit  of  Kearney  that  this  can  not  be  said 
of  him.  A  discredit  to  Kalloch  it  certainly  is,  considering 
the  use  to  which  he  has  put  his  education.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  poor,  silly-pated,  ignorant  Irishman,  Kearney, 
may  have  had  some  vague  notion  that  it  was  possible  for 
society  to  be  turned  over  and  stood  on  the  other  end,  and 
still  exist.  He  may  have  thought  that  ignorance  and  poverty 
combined  might,  without  absolute  ruin,  turn  the  tables  upon 
wealth  and  intelligence,  and  oust  them  from  the  leadership 
and  control  they  have  always  exercised  in  all  civilized  states. 
But  Kalloch  knew  better.  He  never  thought  for  a  moment 
that  Kearneyism  could  do  more  than  overturn  things  tempo- 
rarily, just  long  enough  to  enable  him  to  get  on  top.  That 
done,  it  was  not  necessary  to  reason  upon  what  would  follow. 
"  After  him  the  deluge."  Kalloch  knew  just  as  well  before 
his  election  as  afterward  that  this  city  could  not  give  office 
or  employment  to  the  five  or  six  thousand  Sand-lotters  who 
expected  it,  without  bringing  present  and  immediate  bank- 
ruptcy—  industrial,  commercial,  social,  and  municipal — that 
would  lead  to  bloodshed  and  ruin,  if  ever  attempted.  Very 
likely  Kearney  thought  work  or  place  could  be  made  for  all, 
and  on  that  idea  he  pressed  forward.  More  adroit  men, 
such  as  the  Kellys  and  Beerstechers,  and  the  Braunharts, 
saw  their  opportunity  to  utilize  the  enthusiasm  of  the  igno- 
rant drayman  in  their  own  interest,  and  they  have  done  so. 
About  six  thousand  so-called  Workingmen,  temporarily  in 
and  hanging  about  the  city,  made  the  Workingmen's  party. 
Ten  thousand  permanent  and  respectable  citizens  lost  their 
good  sense  for  the  moment,  and  ventured  upon  the  experi- 
ment of  giving  over  the  government  to  non-tax-payers,  whose 
only  claim  to  office  was  that  they  were  starving  for  want  of 
bread.  Strange  as  the  statement  is,  yet  is  strictly  true  as 
we  state  it.  The  rallying  cry  of  the  Sand-lot  was  :  "  We 
are  hungry — give  us  bread  !  "  And  ten  thousand  tax-payers 
who  were  not  hungry,  but  who  habitually  earned  a  living  and 
supported  their  families,  voted  to  put  the  starving  vagabonds 
in  office.  The  experiment  has  been  tried.  Kalloch  has  been 
mayor  for  two  years.  Luttrell  Murphy  has  been  city  and 
county  attorney,  and  the  two  have  composed  a  majority  of 
the  City  Hall  Commission.  During  all  of  that  time  the 
public  treasury  has  been  treated  as  a  vast  charity  fund  for 
all  lazy  alien  vagabonds  who  were  willing  to  call  themselves 
Workingmen.  Labor  has  been  employed  on  the  plan  of 
ten  overseers  for  one  man  that  worked.  And  now  that  it  is 
over,  we  may  figure  up  the  result,  and  see  what  we 
have  gained  or  lost.  Experience  teaches  a  dear  school,  but 
fools  will  learn  in  no  other.  We  have  certainly  had  a  most  ex- 
pensive school  of  experience,  and  should  have  all  its  bene- 
fits. From  this  experience  we  should  learn  that  a  city  will 
be  best  governed  by  those  who  have  the  greatest  interest  in 
it.  The  fact  that  an  individual  can  not  support  himself, 
but  goes  about  starving,  or  pretending  to  starve,  and  organ- 
izing bread  riots,  is  not  an  evidence  that  he  will  administer 
public  funds  with  prudence,  economy,  or  even  honesty.  It 
is  not  greatly  to  our  credit  that  it  took  two  years  of  Kalloch 
and  Kearney  to  leam  these  wholesome  truths.  Yet  candor 
compels  us  to  confess  that  San  Francisco  did  require  it. 
And  the  only  satisfaction  to  be  drawn  from  the  whole  matter 
is  that,  since  they  were  necessary,  she  has  had  her  two 
years.  Like  the  measles,  it  is  good  that  we  have  got  over 
them. 

Joseph  Hatton's  fourth  paper  on  "Journalistic  London,"  in 
the  January  Harper,  gives  many  interesting  facts  concerning 
Lloyd's  Newspaper,  the  pioneer  of  English  cheap  news- 
papers. The  government  duty  on  the  newspaper  was  so 
high,  that  when  Edward  Lloyd  started  his  journal,  in  1842, 
to  avoid  paying  the  tax  he  was  compelled  to  studiously 
avoid  anything  resembling  news,  and  confine  himself  strictly 
to  theatrical  and  literary  notices.  Finally,  the  officials  came 
upon  a  few  lines  of  news  in  the  literary  department,  and 
consequently  ordered  him  to  either  stamp  his  paper  or  stop 
it.  He  chose  the  former  course,  and  raised  the  price  of  his 
paper  from  a  penny  to  three-pence.  As  an  advertisement, 
he  stamped  every  penny  piece  procurable  with  the  name  and 
price  of  his  journal.  The  Limes  called  public  attention  to 
the  currency  mutilation.  Parliament  passed  an  act  against 
it ;  and  the  notoriety  sent  the  circulation  far  up  into  the 
tens  of  thousands,  until  in  1S53,  notwithstanding  the  contin- 
ued opposition  of  what  is  called  "the  trade,"  it  had  reached 


a  sale  of  ninety  thousand  a  week  ;  and  in  1861,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  copies.  In  1855  Mr.  Lloyd  introduced 
from  New  York  the  first  Hoe  rotary  press,  the  success  of 
which  was  so  great  as  to  cause  its  adoption  in  all  the  leading 
offices.  In  1865,  this  first  machine  being  unable  to  supply 
the  four  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  subscribers,  Mr.  Lloyd 
had  four  Hoe  presses  built  in  New  York,  that  would  each 
print  from  a  reel  of  paper  two  sheets  of  Lloyd's  Newspaper, 
at  the  rate  of  ninety  thousand  copies  an  hour.  In  1879  >t 
had  reached,  according  to  the  sworn  statement  of  some  fa- 
mous London  accountants,  a  circulation  of  six  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  a  week.  Douglas  Jerrold  was  the  first  edi- 
tor of  the  paper,  and  upon  his  death  his  place  was  filled  by 
his  son,  Blanchard  Jerrold,  who  still  occupies  the  position. 
Six  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  is  a  very  fair  circulation  for 
a  weekly  newspaper,  which  variety  of  journal,  by  the  way,  is 
rather  looked  down  upon  by  some  short-sighted  advertisers. 
This  is  a  mistake.  Weekly  newspapers  are  read,  which  is 
considerably  more  than  can  be  said  for  the  dailies.  What 
business  man  has  time  to  read  the  blanket  sheets  of  Chicago, 
frequently  consisting  of  twenty-four  mammoth  pages  ?  What 
business  man  has  the  inclination,  even  if  he  had  the  time  ? 
Almost  every  man,  however,  reads  a  weekly  paper.  Space, 
which  is  practically  unlimited  in  the  daily,  becomes  valuable 
in  the  weekly.  In  self-defense,  the  weekly  is  obliged  to  raise 
its  rates.  The  Lllustrated  London  News  was  forced  to  this 
measure,  until  it  now  receives  five  shillings  per  line  for  ad- 
vertising. And  it  is  obliged  to  turn  away  advertisers  every 
day.  The  Argonaut  frequently  surprises  new  advertisers 
with  its  high  rates.  True,  our  rates  are  high.  They  are 
higher  than  those  of  any  journal,  daily  or  weekly,  published 
on  this  coast.  But  we  give  their  equivalent,  and  we  pro- 
pose to  keep  them  high.  As  a  result,  we  have  the  best  class 
of  advertising  ;  we  have  only  first-class  houses,  and  we  have 
no  bad  debts.  A  large  Eastern  establishment  sent  out 
an  agent  here  recently,  who  has  been  traveling  over  the 
coast  from  British  Columbia  to  the  Mexican  frontier.  He 
came  to  this  office  as  soon  as  he  reached  San  Francisco,  and 
made  arrangements  for  advertising.  Our  high  rates  did  not 
deter  him.  He  said  he  found  the  Argonaut  wherever  he 
went,  and  what  was  more,  people  read  it,  kept  it,  and  loaned 
it.  Most  of  his  inquiries  were  made  of  the  postmasters. 
Even  in  Walla  Walla,  distant  as  it  is,  and  comparatively 
a  small  place,  he  found  fifty  copies  of  this  journal  were  re- 
ceived. 


The  universal  detestation  of  Guiteau's  crime  seems  to 
have  gone  beyond  the  criminal,  and  to  have  involved  the 
judge  who  is  trying  him.  We  can  not  agree  with  the  major 
portion  of  the  press  in  their  strictures  upon  Judge  Cox.  He 
seems  to  be  conducting  this  trial  with  reasonably  good  sense, 
and  certainly  under  very  great  difficulties.  We  cannot  see, 
if  the  man  Guiteau  is  to  be  tried  at  all,  what  the  judge  could 
do  to  conduct  the  trial  in  a  different  manner.  Scoville  is 
certainly  behaving  with  dignity  and  good  sense.  It  was  not 
he,  but  the  prosecution,  who  was  guilty  of  the  disgusting  and 
utterly  unnecessary  outrage  upon  human  nature  in  produc- 
ing one  of  the  dead  President's  vertebra?  in  court,  to  be 
handled  by  the  jury,  and  even  by  the  prisoner.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  criminals  can  not  be  tortured  in  the  United  States. 
What  else  can  restrain  a  man,  either  insane  or  shamming 
insanity,  from  playing  out  such  part,  at  his  own  trial  for 
life,  as  he  may  for  any  reason  desire  to  do  ?  That  Guiteau  is 
not  a  perfectly  sound  and  healthy-minded  man,  must  be 
the  opinion  of  the  mass  of  thoughtful  people.  But  that 
juries,  for  years  past,  have  been  acquitting  criminals  on  the 
ground  of  insanity  who  ought  to  have  been  convicted,  is 
just  as  fully  believed.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  is  for  the  public 
good  that  such  plea  ought  ever  to  excuse  any  man  guilty 
of  voluntary  homicide.  It  is  certain  that  the  theory  of 
emotional  insanity,  as  it  has  been  treated  of  late  years,  is  a 
vicious  and  dangerous  doctrine,  and  never  ought  to  have 
found  a  place  in  any  system  of  law.  It  is  probably  true  that 
there  may  be  an  occasional  and  rare  instance  of  a  man  kill- 
ing another  while  in  a  state  of  uncontrollable  frenzy,  whom 
it  would  be  better,  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  not  to  exe- 
cute, but  to  imprison  for  life  ;  but  the  instances  are  very 
rare.  And  such  cases  generally  grow  out  of  the  use  of  ar- 
dent spirits,  and  the  law  does  not  excuse  even  these.  The 
just  ground  to  take,  with  respect  to  Guiteau,  is  the  true  one. 
His  insanity,  though  clearly  enough  marked,  is  not  of  a  type 
that  can  be  safely  established  as  an  excuse  for  crime.  And 
it  is  high  time  that  a  precedent  was  made  to  be  used  in  fu- 
ture trials  in  this  country.  If  it  is  established  that  Guiteau 
is  a  "  crank,"  but  that  "cranks"  can  not  go  about  killing 
people  without  suffering  the  legal  consequence,  it  will  have 
its  effect  upon  "  cranks,"  and  they  will  not  be  so  plenty.  It 
will  also  be  a  great  point  gained  to  have  the  law  settled  that 
insanity,  to  excuse  man-killing,  must  be  so  marked  that  there 
can  be  no  question  about  it  in  any  mind,  as,  for  example, 
a  maniac,  just  escaped  from  his  keepers,  or  the  like.  But 
unless  Judge  Cox  is  expected  to  kill  Guiteau  with  his  own 
hand,  or  order  him  for  execution  without  the  formality  of  a 
trial,  we  can  not  conceive  of  any  course  for  him  to  take,  but 
to  go  on  precisely  as  he  has  done.  Even  the  plan  of  put- 
ting him  in  the  dock,  so  much  talked  of  just  now,  will  not, 


in  our  judgment,  stop  the  man  from  talking,  and  may  make 
him  go  on  worse  than  before.  Let  the  man  have  his  trial 
just  as  other  men  are  tried  for  other  offenses.  The  crazier 
they  prove  Guiteau  to  be  the  better,  so  long  as  in  the  end 
they  hang  him. 


The  burning  of  the  Ring  Theatre,  at  Vienna,  with  its  hor- 
rible destruction  of  life,  has  put  the  police  of  the  world  to 
inquiring  as  to  the  condition  of  other  theatres  and  public 
buildings,  and  their  liability  to  similar  accident.  The  panic 
in  a  Warsaw  church  also  shows  that  false  alarms  of  fire 
may  be  almost  as  destructive  to  life  as  a  conflagration.  Our 
Grand  Jury  has  visited  the  theatres  of  San  Francisco,  and 
ordered  certain  changes  as  to  the  means  of  egress  in  case  of 
fire.  But  unfortunately  the  Grand  Jury  is  not  a  permanent 
body,  and  there  is  danger  that  this  visit,  and  the  vague 
promises  of  the  individuals  they  found  in  charge  of  the 
buildings,  will  be  all  that  will  come  of  the  matter.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  some  of  the  buildings  used  for  assemblages  of 
people  in  this  city  are  absolutely  unfit  for  such  use,  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  getting  out  of  them.  It  has  been  a  no- 
torious fact  for  years  that  the  room  known  as  the  Metropoli- 
tan Temple,  on  Fifth  Street,  can  not  be  emptied,  when  full, 
under  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  minutes.  It  is  situated  on 
the  upper  floor  of  a  four-story  building.  It  holds  a  large 
audience — certainly  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred,  and  proba- 
bly more.  It  is  reached  by  the  ascent  of  several  flights  of 
stairs,  in  which  there  are  three  or  four  sharp  turns.  The 
stairs  are  not  sufficient — indeed,  they  would  be  dangerous  if 
two  hundred  and  fifty  people  were  to  endeavor  to  reach  the 
street  by  them  in  a  state  of  panic.  The  building  is  con- 
structed wholly  of  wood.  On  many  occasions  when  the 
house  has  been  full,  the  audience  has  been  more  than  half 
an  hour  in  getting  out.  In  case  of  an  alarm  of  fire,  there 
would  almost  certainly  be  considerable  loss  of  life.  In  an 
actual  fire,  it  would  be  literally  a  death-trap.  That  it  has 
been  allowed  to  exist,  and  to  be  used  as  it  has  been  for  years 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  police,  the  supervisors,  and  the  pub- 
lic of  this  city.  As  for  the  safety  of  the  permanent 
congregation  who  worship  in  the  building  —  for  it  is 
a  sort  of  united  church,  theatre,  and  melodeon,  and,  if  it 
would  pay,  would  be  let  by  its  proprietors  as  a  skating- 
rink  and  beer-hall,  we  have  no  doubt — they  are,  perhaps, 
fully  aware  of  the  danger,  and  are  willing  to  take  their 
chances.  But  when  exhibitions,  lectures,  and  similar  attrac- 
tions are  in  the  programme,  the  general  public  are  invited 
to  come,  and,  often  without  knowing  or  thinking,  find  them- 
selves in  the  place.  And  once  in,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
wait,  no  matter  what  happens,  till  the  performance  is  over, 
and  all  go  out  together.  That  nothing  will  be  done  with 
this  death-trap  is  certain.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  built, 
not  by  a  worshiping  congregation,  but  by  a  private  individ- 
ual or  firm  for  a  sensational  preacher,  and  purely  as  a  busi- 
ness speculation.  And  besides,  it  is.  from  the  very  situation 
of  the  auditorium,  at  the  top  of  the  house,  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
from  the  ground,  a  physical  impossibility  to  remedy  the 
matter.  The  Metropolitan  Temple  is  not  only  very  danger- 
ous— indeed  criminally  dangerous — in  its  present  condition 
as  a  place  of  resort,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  capable  of  being 
rendered  safe.  But  if  it  can  be  made  safe,  it  ought  to  be 
done  at  once,  before  we  are  treated  to  a  congregation 
cooked  in  their  own  grease,  as  will  certainly  happen,  sooner 
or  later,  if  some  better  provision  is  not  made  for  their  get- 
ting out  in  case  of  fire.  The  grand  jury  has  had  a  talk  with 
the  janitor,  or  somebody  found  on  the  premises,  and  has 
most  likely  disbanded,  which  will  end  the  matter,  if  the 
police  do  not  interfere.  We  hope  that  if  any  audience  is 
to  be  bumed  in  the  building,  that  it  will  be  the  regular 
one,  and  not  an  outside  gathering  of  the  general  public. 
They  will  have  their  minister,  and  probably  the  proprietor, 
along  with  them,  and  a  little  preliminary  warming  may  be 
a  beneficial  step  in  the  process  of  acclimatization. 


On  the  8th  of  December,  1881,  the  Ring  Theatre,  in 
Vienna,  was  burned  :  one  thousand  victims.  On  the  Sth  of 
December,  1S63,  the  Jesuits'  cathedral,  in  Santiago,  Chile 
was  burned  :  two  thousand  victims.  The  coincidence  in 
dates  is  worth  noticing.  But  the  object  of  this  paragraph 
is  more  particularly  to  point  out  to  certain  Eastern  religious 
journals  that  they  are  wrong  in  their  assumption  that  wor- 
shipers run  less  danger  than  spectators  in  theatres.  There 
are  such  journals  which  talk  with  a  certain  Pecksniffian  com- 
placency about  the  immunity  from  danger  which  congrega- 
tions have.  One  in  particular  speaks  about  the  driving  back 
of  the  flames  from  a  church  edifice  by  the  earnest  prayers 
of  the  congregation.  Do  not  the  editors  of  these  so-called 
religious  journals  see  that  their  creed  is  a  brutal  one  ?  Do 
they  think  that  God  would  extend  His  hand  to  save  a  kneel- 
ing congregation,  and  that  he  would  withhold  it  when  a  the- 
atrical audience  was  threatened  with  the  most  awful  of 
deaths  ?  If  they  so  believe,  we  are  sorry  for  them.  If  they 
so  believe,  we  would  like  to  have  them  tell  us  this  :  Why 
were  two  thousand  women  and  children  offered  up  as  a  holo- 
caust in  the  cathedral  of  Santiago  de  Chile,  while  they  were 
worshiping  the  ever-living  God  ? 


io 


THE       A  R,G  ONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


Two  recent  balls  in  New  York  have  attracted  much  atten- 
tion—the  "Ladies'  Ball"  on  the  8th  inst.,  at  Delmonico's, 
and  the."  Patriarchs'  Ball."  At  the  Ladies'  Ball  each  lady 
subscriber  could  invite  two  gentlemen  and  one  lady.  The 
ninety-eight  subscribers  used  their  privilege  of  three  invita- 
tions with  care  and  discretion,  and  there  were  gathered, 
consequently,  in  the  ball-room  only  the  best  representatives 
of  society.  The  profusion  of  flowers  was  especially  notice- 
able, as  thev  are  now  scarce  in  New  York,  and  evidenced 
the  fact  that  the  gentlemen  invited  were  so  naturally  elated 
that  they  put  no  limit  on  their  purse-strings.  The  first  ball  of 
the  season  given  by  that  body  of  New  York  gentlemen  known 
as  the  "  Patriarchs,"  was  held  on  the  15th  inst.,  of  which  the 
Town  says  :  "  The  only  innovation  made  this  year  was  the 
laying  of  the  detestable  crash  over  the  bare  floor.  I  should 
imagine  that  the  gentlemen  having  the  arrangements  in 
charge  would  have  known  that  crash  is  a  thing  to  be  re- 
ligiously avoided.  It  has  been  denounced  by  medical  au- 
thorities, for  the  lint,  flying  up  in  infinitesimal  atoms,  fills 
the  eyes  and  lungs  of  the  dancers.  Besides  which,  crash 
over  a  waxed  floor  is  about  as  appropriate  as  a  lady  wearing 
her  ulster  over  her  ball-dress  in  a  ball-room.  There  were 
the  customary  tropical  plants  standing  about,  the  same  oily 
salads,  the  same  athletic  performances  at  the  supper  table, 
the  same  knot  of  sheepish  young  men  in  the  doorway,  the 
same  chatter,  twaddle,  and  nonsense  as  ever,  the  same  row 
of  diamond-covered  old  dowagers,  looking  sleepy  and  bored, 
and  wishing  to  get  home — in  fact,  with  the  one  exception  of 
the  new  baby-blue  satin  and  lace  curtains,  the  first  ball  of 
the  Patriarchs  this  season  was  but  a  reproduction  of  its  pre- 
decessors. Among  the  guests  were  General  and  Mrs.  U.  S. 
Grant,  Senator  and  Mrs.  Cameron,  and  Sir  Saville  Crossley, 
of  England.  The  cotillon,  led  by  Colonel  De  Lancey  Kane, 
commenced  shortly  after  one  o'clock,  and,  like  all  cotillons 
this  gentleman  leads,  was  perfect.  I  noticed  one  opulent 
Californian,  whose  wealth  is  only  exceeded  by  his  vulgarity, 
walking  around  the  room  with  two  ladies,  one  on  each  arm. 
If  this  is  Frisco  gallantry,  it  is  somewhat  on  the  plane  of 
that  which  may  be  noticed  at  Tammany  Hall,  or  at  a  fire- 
man's ball.  It  seems  that  year  by  year  the  exclusive  and 
peculiarly  select  ranks  of  Knickerbockers  have  been  reen- 
forced  by  the  cultured  and  refined  presence  of  those  estima- 
ble gentlemen  who,  in  '49,  sturdily  wielded  the  pick  and 
shovel  among  the  gold-streaked  rocks  of  California.  I  can 
hardly  see  any  reason  why  these  hardy  sons  of  toil  should 
not  lay  aside  their  overalls  and  pickax,  don  swallow-tails, 
arrogate  the  position  of  gentlemen,  and  use  the  golden  levers 
they  have  secured  to  pry  open  the  mystic  portals  of  society. 
The  only  advice  I  would  give  them  is,  that,  should  they 
have  their  photograrphs  taken,  it  would  add  to  their  effective- 
ness if -they  would  once  more  put  on  their  mining  costumes. 
They  would  then  'look  as  large  as  life  and  twice  as  natural,' 
which  they  certainly  fail  to  do  at  present."  This  is  very 
rough  on  us.     But  who  is  the  "  opulent  Californian  ?  " 


The  announcement  of  the  bethrothal  of  Prince  Leopold 
of  England  to  the  Princess  Helene  Frederica  Augusta  of 
Waldeck  is  hailed  with  comical  expressions  of  loyal  feeling 
to  the  royal  family  by  one  part  of  the  English  press,  and 
with  an  equally  comical  expression  of  disloyalty  by  the  other. 
The  truth  is  that  the  English  people  do  not  care  one  jot  for 
the  alliances  of  the  younger  members  of  the  royal  family. 
The  radical  newspapers  find  a  grand  opportunity  for  their 
sarcasm  when  the  approaching  marriage  of  a  prince  or  prin 
cess  is  mooted,  because  it  is  usual  to  ask  Parliament  for  a 
large  grant  of  money  for  the  maintenance  of  the  young 
couple.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  reason  for  complaints 
against  providing  out  of  the  public  purse  for  the  numerous 
children  of  a  queen  whose  wealth  must  be  enormous,  and 
who  is  saving  money  all  the  time.  It  may  happen  that  on 
this  occasion  the  ground  will  be  cut  away  from  under  the 
feet  of  the  radicals,  for  it  is  rumored  that  no  grant  will  be 
asked  for.     But  this  is  extremely  improbable. 


Under  President  Arthur  the  American  citizen  no  longer 
holds  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  state  rooms  of  the  "White 
House,  nor  is  free  to  pause  and  eat  his  frugal  lunch  in  the 
East  Room,  nor  to  take  his  siesta  on  the  sofa,  where  Mr.  Pen 
del,  the  custodian  for  seventeen  years,  says  it  has  been  his 
duty  to  waken  him.  Small  parties  are  now  conducted 
through  the  rooms  with  a  guide,  having  ample  time  for  ob- 
servation, but  with  no  opportunities  for  eating  and  sleeping, 
or  for  chipping  off  souvenirs  of  the  furniture.  The  changes 
in  the  rooms  have  been  rather  incidental  than  intentional. 
The  heaviest  burden  falls  on  the  East  Room,  which,  in  size, 
is  the  imposing  apartment  of  the  White  House.  The  change 
"here  consists  of  new  furniture  and  new  draperies.  In  these 
the  prevailing  tint  is  olive.  The  only  two  paintings  are  the 
Washington,  once  fondly  believed  to  be  by  Stuart,  and  An- 
drews's Martha  Washington  ;  while  on  the  mantels  are  some 
diminutive  bronzes,  whose  ludicrous  disproportion  to  the  size 
of  the  room  is  emphasized  in  the  mirrors.  The  Green  Room 
is  really  exquisite.  In  place  of  the  dark  green,  which  gave 
the  room  its  name,  it  now  wears  a  delicate,  spring-like  tint, 
with  which  nothing  elseis  permitted  to  interfere.  The  walls  are 
finished  with  a  gold  ground,  almost  covered  with  a  floriated 
design  in  pale  green  and  white.  The  upholstery  and  dra- 
peries are  of  pale  green  satin,  and  the  furniture  in  choice 
forms,  and  the  draperies  finished  with  elegant  fringes. 
The  Blue  Room,  except  in  the  regilding  of  its  furniture,  is 
left  as  it  was  in  all  its  crudeness  of  style  and  color,  its  ele- 
gance being  one  of  tradition,  not  of  reality.  The  Red  Room, 
which  is  the  private  parlor,  has  been  re-upholstered  in  red 
plush,  and  has  a  warm,  home-like  look.  Otherwise  it  is 
ruined  by  a  profusion  of  machine  embroider)',  such  as  one 
sees  on  the  cheaper  articles  sold  in  the  shops.  In  some  re- 
spects the  White  House  has  had  a  harder  fate  than  most 
houses,  having  been  subject  to  the  capricious  or  untutored 
taste  of  its  various  mistresses,  who  seem  to  have  each  car- 
ried out  her  wishes  "regardless."  Mrs.  Hayes,  for  example, 
has  left  a  legacy  in  the  state  dining-room,  whose  prevailing 
hue  is  green,  of  a  commonplace  red  and  blue  carpet,  hard  in 
color,  and  ugly  in  pattern,  and  which  looks  most  provokingly 
new.  And  to  Mrs.  Hayes  must  be  ascribed  that  remarkable 
dinner-set  which  must  be  at  once  the  despair  of  President 
ind  the  amusement  of  every  guest  at  the  White 


House  for  years  to  come,  unless  a  grateful  Congress  will 
obligingly  make  her  a  present  of  it.  Mrs.  Grant's  pur- 
chases, barring  that  East  Room  carpet,  consist  of  the  beau- 
tiful Miltonian  shield,  purchased  at  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion, some  Venetian  glass  mantel-sets  with  Egyptian  pro- 
cessions for  their  decoration,  a  Japanese  bronze  bowl  and 
ewer,  and  two  bronze  vases  copied  from  Pompeiian  designs, 
all  of  which  can  be  unblushingly  exhibited  to  the  foreign  or 
other  fastidious  visitor.  The  private  rooms  up  stairs  are 
being  exquisitely  refurnished,  under  the  advice  of  Mrs. John 
Davis,  youngest  daughter  of  Secretary  Frelinghuysen.  Her 
husband,  who  was  Mr.  Fish's  private  secretary,  is  the 
nephew  of  Mr.  Bancroft  Davis. 


FLOTSAM   AND    JETSAM. 


Among  some  elegant  dresses  recently  in  the  trousseau  of 
a  New  York  bride  was  a  pale  blue  velvet  ball  dress,  made  in 
the  genuine  Louis  XIII.  style,  with  deep  tabs  at  each  side 
of  the  waist,  and  a  wide  sash  of  white  satin.  It  was  cut 
low  in  the  neck,  and  each  of  the  short  sleeves  was  formed 
by  a  single  high  puff,  inside  of  which  were  placed  half-long 
sleeves  of  white  lace.  Down  the  front  of  the  skirt  and 
around  the  hem  was  placed  a  wide  and  beautiful  passemen- 
terie of  silver  and  pearls,  the  corsage  and  sleeves  being 
edged  with  silver  beads.  A  bouquet  of  tea  roses  and  helio- 
trope adorned  the  corsage. 

While  Queen  Isabella  was  at  Madrid,  the  great  banker 
and  railway  contractor,  Salamanca,  gave  a  hunting  party  in 
her  honor  at  his  seat  near  Albecete.  All  the  royal  fam- 
ily, except  the  young  queen,  whose  health  is  not  good, 
went.  Prodigal  expense  was  gone  to  by  the  banker  to  re- 
ceive them  worthily.  The  hunt  was  a  batteau  or  easy  butch- 
ery. The  Count  of  Salamanca  has  a  forest  in  his  domain 
where  pavilions  or  stand-houses,  like  those  one  sees  at  race- 
courses, are  erected.  They  are  beautifully  painted,  and 
adorned  with  sylvan  trophies.  The  royal  family  was  taken 
to  one  of  these  stand-houses,  and  its  different  members 
took  up  their  stations  according  to  the  order  of  courtly 
precedence.  The  courtiers  stood  on  the  steps  behind. 
Those  who  were  least  distinguished  were  higher  up.  In 
front  of  each  to  whom  a  gun  was  given  there  was  a  forked 
support  on  which  to  rest  the  muzzle.  But  no  courtier  was  to 
fire  until  his  betters  in  the  front  row  had  had  enough  of 
sport.  A  band  of  guitar-players  had  a  tribune  to  themselves, 
and  played  lively  airs.  The  musicians  were  dressed  like 
Figaro  in  the  "Barber  of  Seville."  Then  there  were 
wood-rangers,  whippers-in,  huntsmen,  and  sylvan  guards,  the 
notes  of  whose  horns  contrasted  sharply  with  the  frivolous 
music  of  the  guitars.  While  the  former  instruments  were 
blowing  loud  blasts,  a  herd  of  deer  rushed  before  the  pavil- 
ion, followed  by  dogs.  The  king,  his  mother,  sisters,  and 
Prince  Philippe  of  Braganza,  fired.  The  ex-queen  knocked 
down  two  stags  ;  the  ex-princess  of  the  Asturias,  four  ;  and 
the  other  two  infantas,  three  each.  When  this  herd  had 
swept  by,  the  ex-princess  of  the  Asturias  got  on  horseback  to 
be  ready  to  follow  the  second  herd,  which  she  and  the  king 
chased  through  the  forest.  They  had  small  fowling-pieces 
slung  to  their  holsters,  and  sometimes  took  flying  shots. 
Velasquez  painted  the  beautiful  little  Condessa  de  Haro,  a 
daughter  of  Don  Louis  de  Haro,  equipped  for  a  batteau  or 
butchery  such  as  was  organized  the  other  day  at  Albecete, 
for  the  delectation  of  the  queen  mother  and  the  infantas. 
She  had  on  a  mousquetaire,  or  cavalier  gray  felt  hat  and 
feathers,  a  steel  cuirass  damascened,  a  crimson  velvet  petti- 
coat inflated  with  a  farthingale,  strong-soled  buskins,  and  a 
gun  in  her  hand,  which  she  manipulated  in  a  soldierly  man- 
ner. There  is  nothing  theatrical  in  the  Condessa,  who  is  a 
pocket-Diana.  She  means  to  do  business  with  her  gun.  A 
French  lady,  when  she  goes  out  to  shoot,  has  an  opera-com- 
ique  look.  If  high  heels  are  the  fashion,  she  w^ears  them, 
although  they  are  detestable  for  walking  over  soft  ground. 
One  sees  that  she  has  no  taste  for  sport,  and  only  thinks  of 
it  as  affording  the  opportunity  to  appear  in  a  new,  striking, 
original,  and  captivating  toilet. 

One  of  the  royal  nabobs  of  the  East — Sami,  Pasha  of 
Egypt,  the  nearest  to  the  Khedive — is  having  a  magnificent 
set  of  harness  trappings  made  in  Philadelphia  for  a  pet  Ara- 
bian stallion  belonging  to  the  favorite  of  his  harem.  The 
set,  which  has  been  very  much  admired  by  those  who  are 
connoisseurs  in  such  affairs,  is  made  of  the  finest  buff  un- 
dressed leather,  tanned  white,  and  treated  afterward  with 
pipeclay.  The  hames  are  of  wrought  steel,  plated  with  rolls 
of  solid  silver.  The  buckles,  the  terrets,  and  all  the  mount- 
ings are  of  a  beautiful  white  metal,  coated  again  with  silver. 
The  effect  of  the  combination  of  the  silver  and  dead  white 
leather  is  very  elegant.  The  name  of  the  stallion  is  Enos. 
The  favorite  of  the  harem,  to  whom  the  horse  was  given  as 
one  of  hundreds  of  presents,  is  named  Adelia.  She  is  a 
Circassian,  and  American  ladies  traveling  in  the  Orient,  and 
a  few  others  who  have  seen  her,  have  declared  her  as  pos- 
sessing the  most  surpassing  beauty. 

Private  letters  from  abroad  give  glowing  accounts  of  the 
anticipated  pleasures  and  enjoyments  among  the  colony  of 
Americans  who  have  elected  this  year  to  winter  on  the  other 
side.  At  Pau,  where,  in  spite  of  a  society  made  up  of 
broken-down  Continental  noblemen  and  second-class  dis- 
reputable English  swells,  our  countrymen  do  most  love 
to  congregate,  great  preparations  are  making  for  the  hunting 
season,  and  it  is  said  that  more  ladies  will  ride  to  hounds 
this  season  than  ever  before.  Mr.  Torrance  and  his  friend, 
Mr.  Thorn,  of  New  York,  have  arranged  to  run  a  coach,  on 
the  plan  of  the  Tantivy  and  Tally-Ho,  from  the  principal 
hotel  in  the  town  to  the  meet.  As  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  hunting  mania,  the  attenuation  of  the  female  form  is 
becoming  daily  more  and  more  visible.  One  hundred  and 
ten  pounds  is  now  declared  to  be  the  maximum  that  a  hunt- 
ing-woman can  allow  herself  to  reach,  and  Poole,  the  great 
London  tailor,  is  said  to  have  issued  an  edict  that  no  riding 
habit  made  in  his  establishment  must  hate  a  waist  measure 
of  more  than  sixteen  inches.  To  favor  the  attainment  of 
this  excessive  slimness,  female  underclothing  is  now  made 
skin-tight,  and  all  the  time-honored  garments  of  bygone 
days  are  now  discarded.  Many  ladies,  we  are  told,  wear 
only  a  single  undergarment  of  chamois  skin,  over  which  the 
stays  are  laced,  and  no  flowing  garments  of  any  kind  are  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with  the  symmetry  of  form  which  the  cling- 
ing outside  skirts  display  to  the  best  advantage. 


By  means  of  the  microphone,  an  instrument  making  sounds  audible 
which  are  almost  imperceptible  to  the  unaided  ear,  an  English  scientist 
has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  flies  have  a  language.  During  the 
experiments,  the  sound  emitted  from  the  flies  resembled  the  neighing  of 
horses,  and  this  was  supposed  to  be  their  language. 

Phosphorescent  photographs  are  attracting  attention  in  England, 
Germany,  and  Austria,  and  are  said  to  be  prepared  by  a  comparatively 
easy  method  as  follows  :  Get  a  positive  proof,  rendered  transparent  by 
means  of  castor  oil,  and  spread  a  phosphorescent  layer  upon  its  back. 
The  phosphorescence  seizes  only  upon  the  lights  of  the  picture,  and 
produces  beautifuP  effects.  These  are  very  striking  in  a  representation 
of  the  moon. 

Of  Mr.  Gladstone's  astonishing  versatility  a  new  illustration  comes 
from  Wales.  One  of  the  weekly  Congregational  newspapers  says  a 
Welshman  recently  wrote  him  in  the  vernacular,  asking  if  a  certain 
Noncomformist  church  could  be  rated,  as  it  was  the  wish  of  some  hos- 
tile local  officials  to  do.  The  Prime  Minister  not  only  sent  a  reply 
stating  that  such  property  was  exempt,  but  he  actually  wrote  it  in  the 
Welsh  tongue. 

Among  the  remarkable  novelties  of  recent  discovery  is  the  boot-black- 
ing plant,  a  native  of  New  South  Wales.  The  leaves  of  this  shrub  con- 
tain a  tough  substance  gifted  with  all  the  properties  of  the  finest  boot 
polish.  Squeeze  them  gently,  and  they  will  yield  some  thick,  dusky 
drops  of  sticky  fluid,  which  must  then  be  spread  over  the  sulfate  of 
the  boot.  This  done,  a  polish  of  dazzling  brilliancy  may  be  brought 
out  by  a  few  light  touches  of  the  finishing  brush. 

In  the  "  Memoires  "  of  General  Hugo,  father  of  the  poet,  are  some 
curious  recommendations  as  to  the  best  means  of  sending  dispatches 
into  a  hostile  country.  The  most  extraordinary  means  mentioned  is 
this:  "  There  are, "  he  says,  "one-eyed  people  who  have  an  artificial 
hollow  eye  of  porcelain  or  glass  ;  you  have  this  eye  sawed  in  two  and 
joined  by  a  hinge  and  a  spring.  .  The  correspondence,  on  very  thin 
paper,  may  be  placed  inside  the  eye.  I  have  employed  this  means 
sometimes,  and  always  with  such  success  that  often  my  emissary  talked 
half  an  hour  with  the  enemy's  generals  or  officers  without  any  of  them 
ever  suspecting  what  he  had  in  his  eye." 

Mr.  Webb,  the  English  cutler,  has  just  died,  leaving  a  fortune  of 
nearly  si. 000,000,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  large  part  of  it  he  would 
never  have  accumulated  but  for  the  novel  plan  he  hit  upon  for  advertis- 
ing. It  was  due  to  his  own  personal  suggestion  that  the  firm  of  which 
he  was  a  member  embarked  upon  a  continuous  and  enormous  advertis- 
ing system,  in  the  days  when  hansom  cabs  first  came  into  use.  He 
bought  for  a  little  money  the  right  to  display  his  advertisements  on  the 
splash-boards  of  the  cabs,  and  the  name  of  Mappin  &  Webb  for  a  long 
time  was  as  familiar  to  the  eyes  of  Londoners  as  the  two-wheelers  them- 
selves. Four  or  five  hundred  of  these  cabs,  with  the  firm  name  upon 
them  in  faded  letters,  are  still  running. 

Whistling,  which  is  so  common  in  this  country,  is  not  considered  as 
innocent  a  pastime  in  other  lands.  "  Why,  he  makes  music  with  his 
mouth  !  "  exclaimed  a  native  of  Burmah  when  he  observed  an  Ameri- 
can missionary  whistling.  The  Arabs  generally  disapprove  of  whist- 
ling, which  is  called  by  them  el  sifr.  Some  of  them  maintain  that  the 
whistler's  mouth  is  not  to  be  purified  for  forty  days,  while  others  are  of 
the  opinion  that  Satan,  touching  a  man's  person,  causes  him  to  pro- 
duce the  offensive  sound.  The  natives  of  the  Tonga  Islands  consider 
it  not  only  wrong  to  whistle,  but  also  as  highly  disrespectful  to  their 
gods.  In  some  of  the  districts  of  North  Germany  the  villagers  firmly 
believe  that  if  one  whistles  in  the  evening  it  makes  the  angels  weep. 
The  inhabitants  of  Iceland  give  this  advice  to  one  that  whistles  :  "  Do 
it  not ;  for  who  knoweth  what  is  in  the  air?  " 

Doctor  Hunter  describes  a  peculiar  tribe  in  India  which  has  preserved 
an  extreme  primitiveness.  The  people  are  called  Leaf- Wearers  because 
thev  wear  the  costume  of  Adam  and  Eve  before  the  fall.  Or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  they  did  so  until  the  English  persuaded  them  to  adopt 
cloth.  In  1871  the  English  officer  called  together  the  clan,  and  after  a 
speech  handed  out  strips  of  cotton  for  the  women  to  put  on.  They  then 
passed  in  single  file  to  the  number  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  before 
him,  made  obeisance  to  him,  and  were  afterward  marked  on  the  fore- 
head with  vermillion  as  a  sign  of  their  entering  into  civilized  society. 
The  head  of  the  family  and  all  the  females  huddle  together  in  one  shell, 
not  much  larger  than  a  dog  kenneL  The  boys  and  the  young  men  of 
the  village  live  in  one  large  building  apart  by  themselves  ;  and  this  cus- 
tom of  having  a  common  abode  for  the  whole  male  youth  of  the  hamlet 
is  found  among  many  aboriginal  tribes  in  distant  parts  of  India. 

A  great  misfortune  has  befallen  one  Neposkinos,  an  estimable  brigand 
chief,  who  for  years  has  kept  the  well-to-do  inhabitants  of  Albania  and 
Macedonia  in  a  state  of  terror.  By  a  strict  attention  to  business,  Ne- 
poskinos had  amassed  a  large  fortune,  and  was  contemplating  retire- 
ment from  his  career  in  order  to  enjoy  a  peaceful  old  age  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family.  For  this  laudable  purpose  he  took  to  himself  a  beauteous 
Greek  maiden,  Serpa  by  name.  To  her  he  had  confided  the  secret  <  f 
his  fortune,  and  of  the  place  where  it  lay  hidden.  Never  was  confi- 
dence more  recklessly  bestowed.  He  might  as  well  have  invested  his 
money  in  an  American  savings  bank  ;  for  Serpa  fell  in  love  with  a 
younger  and  handsomer  member  of  the  band  of  brigands,  and  eloped 
with  him,  taking  the  old  chief's  seventeen  thousand  ducats  with  her. 
The  deluded  and  impoverished  chieftain  is  thereby  forced  to  resume  his 
predatory  career,  and  the  well-to-do  inhabitants  of  Albania  and  Mace- 
donia are  justly  indignant  at  the  bad  conduct  of  the  fair  Serpa,  for 
which  they  will  have  to  undergo  another  period  of  terror,  until  the 
chief  shall  have  recouped  his  losses. 

The  last  volume  of  the  memoirs  of  Francis  Pulszky  contains  some 
interesting  particulars  of  the  fife  led  in  London  by  the  Hungarian  refu- 
gees of  1848.  Many  of  these  refugees  were  absolutely  destitute,  and 
some  of  them  continually  molested  their  wealthier  countrymen  by  ap- 
plications for  money.  One  man,  named  Mihaloczy,  to  whom  Pulszky 
had  given  his  coat,  at  last  became  so  troublesome  that  Pulszky  turned 
him  out  of  his  room.  Mihaloczy  then  sent  Pulszky  a  challenge;  but 
Pulszky  refused  to  fight  with  him,  saying  that  he  must  decline  making 
a  hole  in  his  own  coat.  This  reply  only  made  Mihaloczy  more  angry; 
and  one  night,  as  Pulszky  was  returning  home  with  his  wife  and  some 
friends  from  a  political  meeting,  Mihalozky  attacked  him  in  the  street. 
Pulszky  then  consented  to  fight  with  him.  Count  Julius  Andrassy  (after- 
ward the  Foreign  Minister  of  Austria-Hungary}  acted  as  Pulszky's  sec- 
ond, and  got  a  sword  for  him  from  the  Duke  of  Manchester.  Mibal- 
oczy's  second  was  Col.  Turr.  The  duel  was  fought  in  a  room  which 
Count  Andrassy  had  hired  for  the  purpose  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  and, 
in  order  to  drown  the  noise  produced  by  the  clashing  of  the  swords,  the 
surgeon,  whom  they  had  taken  with  them,  thumped  with  all  his  might 
on  a  piano  while  the  duel  was  going  on.  Pulszky  escaped  with  a 
scratch,  but  Mihaloczy  was  severely  w  ounded  in  the  arm. 

The  following  interesting  items  have  been  gathered  by  an  English  tutor 
in  a  general  examination  of  the  knowledge  acquired  by  his  pupils  dur- 
ing the  year :  Newton  shot  the  apple  off  his  son's  head.  Achilles  was 
killed  by  Hannibal,  for  which  the  eyes  ofThe  latter  were  put  out  by 
Queen  Ophthalmia  An  hypothesis  is  an  instrument  for  drawing  up 
water,  or  it  is  a  thing  which  happens  to  people  after  death.  The  letters 
of  the  alphabet  are  of  two  kinds,  viz. :  positive,  comparative,  and  super- 
lative. A  polygamist  is  a  sort  of  Roman  Catholic,  (this  in  answer  to  a 
question  on  Greek  history,  B.  C.  700.)  The  Roman  law  of  the  twelve 
tables  forbade  all  works  of  supererogation.  Translation :  ' '  Veteres  Ger- 
mani  "  (German  veterinary  surgeons. )  Question — What  is  the  first  per- 
son singular  ?  Answer— I  don't  know  ;  I  suppose  Adam.  Question— 
What  is  the  difference  between  singular  and  plural?  Answer— One  is 
masculine,  the  other  feminine.  Tutor  (reads)— Holland  is  cut  up  into 
a  network  of  canals,  into  which  numerous  windmills  are  continually 
pumping  water.  Pupil— But  what  is  the  use  of  pumping  water  into 
networks?  Tutor— Five  per  cent,  is  the  rate  of  interest  given  for  each 
hundred — as  five  oranges  for  the  use  of  one  hundred  oranges.  Pupil — 
But  I  didn't  know  they  put  oranges  in  the  bank  ?  Specimen  of  spelling  : 
"  Their  are  partrages  here. "  "The  barbarious  custome  of  sacritising 
men,"    Last  answer— "Gladstone  was  the  head  of  the  Ritualists," 
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TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  of  full 
weight  and  absolute  purity,  see 
your  grocer  supplies  you  with 


KINCSFORD'S 
OSWEGO 


STARCH. 


ROYAL 
BAKING 
POWDER. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

CHOCOLATE 


ATTRACTIONS  I 

Having  lor  the  past  four  months  employed  the  full  force  of  our 
FACTORY  in  the  preparation  of  a  stock  of  goods  for  the  FALL  and 
HOLIDAY  trade  that  should  surpass  all  exhibitions  heretofore 
made  by  us,  we  now  offer  an  assortment  of  DIAMOND  WORK, 
FL\E  JEWELRY,  and  NOVELTIES  that  will  stand  the  test  of  the 
closest  criticisms  as  to  STYLE,  QUALITY,  and  PRICE. 

In  imported  goods,  our  facilities  enable  us  to  offer  the  best  man- 
ufactures of  WATCHES,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  CLOCKS, 
etc.,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

Our  assortment  is  beyond  question  the  LARGEST,  the  FINEST, 
and  the  CHEAPEST  on  this  coast. 

All  goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  no  deviation  in  price. 

Orders  by  mail  will  be  promptly  and  carefully  answered  on  the 
same  terms  as  though  selections  were  made  in  person. 

GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 

IIO   MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


220 
222 


J224 
\226 


}        BUSH   STREET. 

^ORNIA  FUfifl/r% 

THE   LARGEST  STOCK !     THE    LATEST  STYLES 

CALL    AND    SEE     BEFORE    PURCHASING 

Goods   Shown  with  Pleasure. 

^Wfacturiso  60, 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF   BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  of  the  present 
time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private. 


HOTELS    AND    RESTAURANTS. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  Is  the  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
It  Is  fire  and  earthquake -proof.  It  has  five 
elevators.  Every  room  Is  large,  Light*  and  airy. 
The  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  LUnmlnated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies.  Its 
carriage  -  way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  Is  a 
feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  cither  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the  finest 
in  the  city. 


PALACE    HOTEL  RESTAURANT. 


IIXISTKATED  CATALOGUES  mailed  to  any  address. 


WOODWORTH,  SCHELL    &    CO., 


Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ARBUCKLE'S 

ARIOSA 


COFFEE 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 
AGENTS. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


L\SURANCE       T      COMPANY 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 

CAPITAL, .fI2'!2 

Assets,  December  81, 1880,    •       -  $1,160,000 


D.  J-  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  AssL  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


HEMME  &  LONG 

PIANOS 


Sold   at  Lowest 

Prices  for  First-Class 

Instruments. 


From  the  Factory, 

1815  Washington  St., 

San  Francisco. 


LL  STYLE  HATS  I ! 

The  Largest  Stock  ol  FALL  Novelties  in  MEN'S,  YOUTH'S,  and 
CHILDREN'S  HATS  in  all  shades,  oflered  by 

HERRMANN 


FIRST    CLASS    IN    ALL    RESPECTS. 


QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

y£*    for  Ladles,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     0*Entrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.   D.   SHARON. 


ITER 

336  KEARNY  ST.,  NEAR  PINE. 


COTTON  HOSE. 


-RED    CROSS  "  (Single-Ply.! 

"  PARAGON,"  (Double-Ply,) 


EUREKA,"  (Three-PIy,) 

FIRE  AND  GARDEN  HOSE. 

<RIBBER-L»ED.> 

Prepared  mildew-proof,  and  superior  to  the  best  Rubber 
Hose  for  durability  and  strength.  CAN  BE  PUT  AWAY 
FOR  YEARS,  AND  THE  STRENGTH  NOT  IM- 
PAIRED. Makes  the  best  deck-hoae  for  steamers  in  the 
world.     Also, 

RUBBER    LIKED     USB     1 \LI\ED 

LINEN    HOSE. 

jJST  Samples  Sent  on  Application. 

W.  T.  Y.  SCHENCK, 

Agent  for  Pacific  Coast,  3G  California   Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


.SC*TOT*C 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
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COMMERCIAL  C      ▼      &CLAY  ST? 
SfiANCtt- 
S.  E.C0R.SACRAM  ENTO  &  SANS0ME  S™ 


DRINK 


CYRUS  NOBLE  WHISKY, 

Distilled  Lynchburg.  •■ 

SALVATOR   BEER, 

Brewed  and  Bottled  Chicago,  HI. 

QUININE   SHERRY, 

Bottled  by  W.  «£  A.  Gllbey.  London. 


A.  VIGNIER, 


IMPORTER  OF 


FINE  FRENCH  WINES 

In  Glass  and  Wood. 
Clarets,  Burgundies,  Sauternes, 

FINE    COGNACS     ETC. 


PAPER  WAREHOUSE 

BONESTELL,  ALLEN  &  GO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

ALL    KINDS    OF    PAPER. 

413  AND    415  SANSOME    STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


fl»  fi?  tun  C,)A  per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5  free* 

J>D  TO  <5>-JU  Address  Stinson  S:  C- .  Port!:    I  We 
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•'  How  like  the  old  times,"  people  were  saying 
blithely,  as  we  jostled  each  other  in  crowds  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  old  California,  the  other  night ; 
••  Haverlv's  California."  now,  as  the  big,  new  lamp 
at  the  door  flashed  it  through  red  and  white  crystals  ; 
and.  from  the  door  lamp  to  the  lobby,  we  found  the 
effacing  hand  of  change.  For  the  old  faces  have 
been  taken  from  the  walls, -and  Japanese  warriors 
and  Japanese  masks  scowl  in  their  places,  and  crossed 
swords,  and  curiously  disposed  fans,  and  crape 
pictures,  and  the  omnipresent  kakimono  make  it 
modern,  and  Japanesque,  and  new.  But  the  old 
door-keeper  was  there,  though  in  a  new  Haverly 
cap  ;  and  Wallace,  the  usher,  stood  in  his  old  place 
at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  and  the  auditorium  was 
unchanged,  save  for  a  good  scrubbing  and  a  new 
aisle  carpet.  The  old  stage  had  its  old  splendor, -for 
I  doubt  if  in  its  palmiest  days  it  ever  gave  a  finer 
spectacle  than  the  new  "Michael  StrogofF."  True, 
there  was  no  bear,  and  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
have  our  "Michael  Strogoff"  served  up  with  bear, 
and  we  like  him  so.  However,  Haverly  is  nothing 
if  not  realistic,  and  it  is  probable  he  only  gave 
bruin  up  because  he  could  not  secure  a  real 
Russian  bear  for  the  occasion.  A  spurious  article 
would  not  have  harmonized  with  all  the  other  live 
stock,  for  there  were  horses — whole  studs  of  them — 
a  veritable  donkev,  a  real  drum-major,  and  a  male 
ballet  dancer.  Haverly  always  deals  in  quantities. 
We  all  u=ed  to  think  it  a  very  magnificent  effect  when 
Henry  V.  entered  London  on  a  big  gray  horse,  but 
in  the  new  spectacle  the  horses  absolutely  rise  in  tiers, 
for  Haverly  runs  to  tiers,  and  from  the  minstrels  to 
■ '  Michael "  he  is  amphi theatrical.  Taken  as  a  play, 
■'Michael  Strogoff"  is  not  nearly  so  well  acted  at  the 
California  as  it  was  at  the  Baldwin,  excepting  in  the 
case  of  the  newspaper  correspondents  ;  for  Grismer 
was  a  stronger  Michael,  Mrs.  Saunders  a  more  pic- 
turesque Marfa,  Phcebe  Davies  a  more  sympathetic 
Nadia,  and  Vinton  a  more  striking  Ivan  Ogaroff. 
But  the  setting  was  bare  and  meagre,  and  the  fancy 
of  a  Jules  Verne  must  be  framed  in  a  shifting  pano- 
rama of  gorgeous  spectacle,  or  it  is  as  lustreless  as 
spangles  and  tinsel  by  daylight  It  shines  with  fullest 
effect  in  "Michael  Strogoff,"  for  it  is  a  long  series  of 
brilliant  pictures,  from  the  illumination  of  Moscow  in 
the  first  act  to  the  lurid  fires  of  burning  Irkutsk  in 
the  last  They  taunt  the  unhappy  "  Michael  "  with 
wanting  to  see'  the  inside  of  a  Tartar  encampment, 
and  feed  his  eyes  to  satiety  before  they  put  them  out. 
And  if  Tartars  always  fly  with  this  amount  of  bag- 
gage, what  a  very  jolly  time  they  must  have  of  it  in 
war  days,  for  the'  triumphal  entry  of  "  Emir  Feofar  " 
amongst  waving  banners,  and  blaring  trumpets,  and 
rattling  drums,  and  champing  horses,  and  whole 
battalions  of  well-dressed  coryphees,  is  a  sight  to  see. 
And  the  ballet !  Ah  !  that  is  something  delicious, 
for  it  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  had  a  ballet  here, 
and  here  we  have  its  entirety,  from  the  male  monster, 
whom  every  one  thought  was  obsolete,  down  to  the 
poor  creatures  who  wave  tulle  scarfs  and  their 
own  poor  little  legs,  and  anything  else  they  may  take 
hold  of,  at  the  wildest  random,  while  the  premiere 
takes  .breath.  And  the  premiere!  Ah  !  this  time 
we  have  one,  indeed,  for  she  is  lithe,  and  slender,  and 
graceful,  and  is  not  disfigured,  according  to  custom, 
with  a  hideous  mask  of  a  face.  She  dances  and  poses 
poetically,  and  has  the  strength  of  ten  in  her 
pointed  toe.  There  are  two  little  thin  "  sec- 
onds," who  dance  very  well,  and  two  little 
fat  "thirds,"  who  dance  not  badly,  and  a  group 
of  "  fourths,"  who  make  gradual  the  descent 
to  die  random  leg-wavers.  The  gods  thought  fit  to 
guy  the  tan-colored  ballet-master  at  first ;  but  he  is 
a  vigorous  gymnast,  and  captured  their  fickle  fancy 
at  last.  It  is  a  blazing  scene  of  splendor  and  light 
that  poor  Michael  is  supposed  to  close  his  eyes  upon, 
and  the  scene  of  torture  is  made  very  impressive,  with 
the  Koran  itself  to  pronounce  judgment,  and  the 
Koran  itself  to  save  his  charmed  life.  And  Michael 
saves  his  eyesight  with  filial  tears.  Filial  devotion  is 
so  strong  in  the  drama,  and  Jules  Verne  makes  a 
heavy  draught  upon  it  when  he  makes  a  son  shed 
tears  enough  to  cool  a  red-hot  sword  of  steel  But 
then  Verne's  riotous  fancy  is  never  stopped  by  so  lit- 
tle a  thing  as  an  impossibility.  The  story  must  go 
on,  and  the  hero  must  come  out  all  right.  The  sym- 
pathies demand  it,  and  the  ' '  gods  "  will  have  it  In 
awful  contrast  to  the  scene  of  pleasure  is  the  tableau 
of  the  battle-field  of  Kohvan.  By  a  cleverly  arranged 
sequence  of  scenes,  the  human  figures  and  the 
painted  ones  are  so  blended  together,  that  the 
effect  is  curiously  real,  and  the  entire  tableau 
a  gloomily  impressive  one.  Quite  the  hit  of 
"  Michael  Strogoff,"  aside  from  the  specta- 
cle, is  the  brace  of  correspondents  ;  for  the  one 
is  thoroughly  American  in  his  facility  for  getting 
ahead,  and  the  other  eminently  British  in  everything, 
since,  by  some  curious  concatenation  of  circumstan- 
ces, which  does  not  often  occur  in  the  theatre,  they 
have  actually  cast  an  American  actor  for  the  Ameri- 
can, and  an  English  actor  for  the  Englishman.  The 
result  is  something  quite  new  and  strangely  harmoni- 
ous. However,  all  of  "  Michael  Strogoff "  is  all  that 
has  been  promised,  for  it  is  played  well  enough  for  a 
spectacle,  and  as  a  spectacle  it  is  very  beautiful  For 
once,  no  one  has  been  misled  by  posters. 

"  Let  us  go  into  see  Jennie  Lee,"  said  Benedict  to 
Beatrice,  the  other  night,  as  they  trudged  along  in  the 
mud,  taking  a  walk.  "  If  little  Jennie  looks  anything 
like  that  poster  I  want  to  see  her,"  and  he  pointed  to 
a  flash  of  red  and  blue,  in  which  a  smirking  litho- 
graph purported  to  be  "  Fortunio."  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  Benedict  was  not  disappointed  if  he  went  to 
see  what  Jennie  Lee  looked  like,  for  the  little  woman 
wore  a  series  of  costumes  as  unique  as  they  were 
pretty.  We  had  but  a  brief  look  at  the  pretty  blue 
satin  which  might  have  decked  "King  Rene's"  daugh- 
ter ;  although  she  sang  and  danced  the  farandole\n  it. 
Pretty,  pouting,  saucy  Catherine  Lewis  set  all  the 
:es  in  the  country  a-singing  the  "GirofI6- 
:ig  song  not  long  ago,  and  now  they 


are  all  dancing  the  farandole  after  her.  But,  she  is 
sui  generis  on  the  English-speaking  stage,  and  not 
one  of  them  has  yet  caught  all  the  intoxication  and 
all  the  wickedness  of  it.  As  Fortunio,  Jennie  Lee 
wears  a  high-art  costume,  a  daring  combination  of 
peacock-blue  and  bright  red  and  gold.  Her  trim 
Utile  boots  of  tanned  leather  are  finished  with  silver 
trimmings.  The  eye  of  the  peacock  feather  embroid- 
ers her  golden  tights.  Her  sleeves  are  of  golden 
scales,  and  she  carries  a  big  golden  sunflower  as  a 
shield.  Yet,  even  so,  she  is  not  aesthetic,  at  least  in 
golden  long  hose.  She  is  much  more  so  in  a  costume 
of  black,  white,  and  gold,  and  quite  the  prettiest 
thing  in  its  way  that  has  decked  the  stage  for  a  long 
time.  But  Jennie  Lee's  costumes  do  not  save  "  For- 
tunio," which  is  a  dull  burlesque  at  best,  and  dully 
played.  Little  Gracie  Plaisted  is  in  delightful  voice 
after  her  retirement,  and  Fanny  Young  comes  bravely 
to  the  front  with  a  big  reserve  fund  of  burlesque  ac- 
complishments, but  after  that— nothing. 

"  What  holds  them  up?  "  asked  Beatrice,  gravely, 
as  two  little  thin-legged  girls  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  ambled  around  full  of  the  consequences  of  the 
situation.  They  are  promising  young  girls  in  their 
profession,  but  who  cares  to  hear  children  speaking 
the  two-edged  lines  of  a  burlesque  part?  The  two 
little  negro  children,  sitting  round-eyed  and  silent 
among  the  pointed  leaves — a  species  of  black  cactus, 
as  it  were— were  quaint  and  amusing  in  such  a  place, 
but  girls  of  fifteen  years  are  uninteresting  in  bur- 
lesque. The  fairy  dell,  by  the  way,'  (it  is  the  correct 
thing  for  fairies  always  to  live  in  dells,)  is  a  pretty 
scene ;  so,  too,  is  the  scene  of  the  king's  garden 
illuminated,  in  the  last  act.  Stage  scenes,  like  stereo- 
scopic pictures,  must  be  illuminated  nowadays,  or 
they  have  little  value,  and  the  illuminated  gardens 
saved  the  reputation  of  the  house  for  scenery.  There 
are  one  or  two  bits  of  odd  mechanical  effect  in  "  For- 
tunio," and  a  few  happy  local  hits  in  the  songs,  but 
a  spirit  of  ineffable  dullness  broods  over  everything. 

It  fell  to  the  fate  of  "  Chispa  "  to  be  very  well 
played  upon  its  initial  representation.  Miss  Phcebe 
Davies,  for  a  new  actress  in  a  new  part,  and  at  a  first 
performance,  certainly  grasped  the  character  with  a 
very  strong  hand.  And  rather  a  complex  character  it 
is,  as  that  of  a  girl  is  like  to  be,  who  is  utterly  undis- 
ciplined and  fostered  among  such  surroundings.  The 
spoiled  darlings  of  luxurious,  homes  have  a  capacity 
for  making  themselves  disagreeable.  What  wonder 
that  this  waif  of  the  prairies,  reared  in  the  wildwood, 
and  utterly  uncontrolled  by  the  rough,  warm  hearts 
around  her,  should  have  a  spice  of  the  devil  in  her  ? 
She  is  quick  to  like,  quick  to  resent,  and  finds  her 
pistol  with  uncomfortable  celerity,  as  any  girl  reared 
to  think  the  unerring  aim  of  the  rifle  the  chiefest  of 
accomplishments,  might  do.  She  is  unlovely  at 
times,  as  when  she  turns  upon  Zeke,  her  life- 
friend,  with  fury  and  accusation ;  but  that 
is  the  human,  nature  of  it,  perhaps,  and 
girls  in  love  for  the  first  time  are  always  a  litde  queer. 
As  she  is  of  a  nature  intense  enough  to  lose  her  wits 
at  last,  perhaps  it  is  natural  enough  that  she  should 
be  rather  peppery  at  first  At  all  events,  it  is  no 
light  part  for  so  young  an  actress  to  play  so  well. 
Phcebe  Davies  has  half  a  hundred  crudities  as  yet, 
but  she  flashes  from  one  mood  to  another  most  hap- 
pily, and  the  slang  drops  from  her  lips  utterly  without 
coarseness,  but  as  the  native  language  of  one  who 
has  never  learned  other,  and  it  is  as  natural  and  in- 
offensive as  the  mountain  accents  of  the  ' '  Lady  of  the 
Lake."  "  Zeke  Stevens  "  is  one  of  those  pictures  of 
rugged  manliness  which  are  popular  with  the  masses, 
and  dear  to  the  actor.  His  text  is  really  poetical  in 
its  own  way,  and  Grismer  plays  it  well.  Next  to 
him  in  point  of  interest  is  "  His  Nibs,"  one  of  the 
typical  old  bachelors  of  early  California  literature, 
and  played  with  the  greatest  unction  by  Bradley,  who 
revels  in  the  eccentricities  of  dialect  and  attire,  and 
the  audience  revels  with  him.  After  him  comes  "  In- 
jun Jack,"  a  popular  part,  which  Mr.  Osborne  plays 
with  realistic  faithfulness.  With  these  four  leading 
parts  well  done,  it  does  not  matter  so  much  that 
(Ward)  the  villain  is  probably  one  of  the  worst  vil- 
lains that  ever  scowled  behind  footlights.  He  looks 
like  a  second-hand  clothes-dealer,  and  acts  like  a  mute 
at  a  funeral.  As  the  villain's  is  the  weakest  part  in  the 
play,  being  but  a  half-hearted  villain  at  best ;  so 
Ward's  is  the  weak  spot  in  the  acting. 
Besides,  stage  villains  should  not  reform, 
and  he  gets  no  sympathy  for  tardy  repent- 
ance. Every  one  else  dies,  and  comes  to  life 
again.  He  should  make  restitution — die,  and  stay 
dead.  It  is  the  strength  of  the  play  that  each  act 
works  well  up  to  the  curtain,  as  they  say  in  the  lingo  of 
the  stage,  and  the  weakness  of  it  that  each  act  drags 
in  the  beginning.  But  all  new  plays  are  pruned.  I 
do  not  doubt  they  prune  Sardou  himself  at  the  Fran- 
cais,  and  when  the  prologue  is  cut  one-third,  and 
the  rest  is  trimmed,  ' '  Chispa  "  will  be  one  of  the  best 
plays  of  its  class.  The  part  of  the  heroine  will  be  a 
favorite  withactressesof  thesoubrette  type,  especially 
with  these  who  have  a  ring  of  earnestness  with  their 
mischief,  and  the  actors  will  play  Zeke  Stevens  con 
amore.  The  other  parts  give  almost  every  one  in 
a  company  a  chance  to  make  a  hit.  The  interest  is 
quite  absorbing,  and  and  the  audience  quite  resented 
it  when  it  appeared  that  Chispa  was  about  to  die. 
But,  like  Signor  Monaldini's  niece,  the  actress  has  a 
play  for  all  her  art  in  the  death  scene,  and  then  com- 
fortably revives  again.  It  is  belter  so.  It  would 
have  been  a  pity  to  make  a  tragedy  of  little 
"  Chispa."  Betsy  B. 


In  a  week  or  so  there  is  to  be  delivered  a  lecture 
by  Paul  Neumann  for  the  benefit  of  the  Veterans' 
Home.  The  matter  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  the 
members  of  various  clubs  of  the  city,  and  they  in- 
tend to  make  it  a  social  and  financial  success.  The 
lecture  is  to  be  upon  "  Debt,"  and  Mr.  Neumann's 
friends  say  that  he  intends  to  deliver  a  lecture  of 
which  he  will  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed.  Most 
thoughtful  men  do  not  admire  the  lecture  system. 
They  say— and  with  much  reason — that  the  average 
lecturer,  in  his  desire  to  amuse,  frequently  becomes 
puerile.  In  this  case  Mr.  Neumann  need  not  dread 
going  over  his  auditors'  heads.  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  write  down  to  their  comprehension.  He  will 
have  an  audience  composed  of  the  best  people  in  the 
city,  and  one  that  can  understand  and  appreciate  a 
good  lecture.     And  we  think  they  will  hear  one. 


—  "  Michael  Strogoff,"  at  Haverly's  Cali- 
fornia  Theatre,  has  been  playing  to  crowded  houses 
all  the  week.  On  next  Monday  afternoon  a  grand 
spectacular  holiday  matinee  will  be  given,  at  two  p.  m. 


—  Emerson's  Minstrels,  at  the  Standard 
Theatre,  will  give  an  entire  change  of  programme 
next  week.  On  Monday,  January  2d.  thev  will  have 
a  grand  holiday  matinee  at  two  o'clock. 


'STROGOFF"    IN    PARIS. 


An  Account  of  the  Mounting,  Cost  of  Production,  Etc. 

At  the  present  time,  when  our  theatre-goers  and 
amusement-seekers  generally  are  flocking  to  and  fill- 
ing the  California  Theatre,  to  witness  the  spectac- 
ular drama  of  "  Michael  Strogoff,"  produced  in  fine 
style,  the  following  statistical  items  in  reference  to  its 
Paris  production  will  be  of  general  interest  Although 
the  drama,  as  given  at  the  California,  abounds  in 
scenic  and  other  effects  of  great  merit,  it  naturally  in 
no  way  compares  with  the  result  attained  by  the  care 
and  lavishness  of  the  Chatelet  management  The 
relative  sizes  of  the  two  cities,  of  the  respective  popu- 
lations, and  all  such  facts,  are  so  opposite  that  a  di- 
rect comparison  is  naturally  out  of  the  question. 

As  a  rule,  theatrical  management  is  a  risky  busi- 
ness. The  public  is  an  uncertain  animal,  capricious 
and  frivolous  in  the  extreme,  jumping,  in  its  likes  and 
dislikes,  from  tragedy  to  farce,  from  grand  opera  to 
"troubadour"  snaps.  The  desire  for  realism  in  all 
effects  that  appeal  to  the  eye  has  grown  so  great,  that 
only  by  fabulous  expenses  are.  managers  able  to 
gratify  it.  To  invest  thousands  of  dollars  on  the  get- 
ting-up  of  a  play,  that  may  on  its  first  night  be  con- 
signed to  eternal  oblivion,  involving  an  almost  total 
loss  of  the  investment,  is  hardly  a  good  business  prop- 
osition, but  still  it  is  what  managers  are  compelled 
to  indulge  in.  The  figures  and  details  which  follow 
are  authentic.  It  was  the  writer's  luck,  during  a  visit 
last  winter  to  the  French  capital,  to  witness,  among 
many  other  interesting  dramatic  sights,  "Michael 
Strogoff."  The  performance  was  one  of  such  mag- 
nificence that  it  became  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  as- 
certain the  inside  facts.  A  call  on  the  manager  fol- 
lowed. The  showing  of  certain  credentials  proved 
potent  ;  and  with  the  proverbial  urbanity  of  the 
Frenchman,  the  writer  was  allowed  to  take  notes 
from  the  director's  books.  The  numbers  and  amounts 
are,  of  course,  in  round  figures.  Let  us  commence 
with  the  number  of  people  employed  in  this  produc- 
tion. 

The  pay-roll  specifies  as  follows  : 

Machinists,  scene-shifters,  stage-carpenters,   and  stage- 
hands generally So 

Supernumeraries 400 

Ballet-dancers 50 

Orchestra 50 

Property-men,  dressers,  and  hair-dressers 40 

Actors  and  actresses. 30 

Employed  in  the  performance 650 

Front  of  the  house,  box-office,  ticket-sellers,  door-keep- 
ers, ushers,  watchmen,  etc 50 

A  grand  total  of 700 

The  number  of  dressers  and  hair-dressers  may  sur- 
prise the  reader,  and  their  duties  are  undoubtedly,  to 
most  persons,  a  profound  mystery.  But  when  it  is 
known  that  accuracy  of  every  detail  pertaining  to 
costumes  is  a  fact,  including  make-up  in  all  its  fea- 
tures of  complexion,  cut  of  hair  and  beard,  etc.,  and 
dress,  with  all  its  big  and  little  characteristics,  it  will 
be  readily  understood  that  such  a  result  can  only  be 
attained  by  systematic  work,  and  could  not  possibly 
be  left  to  individual  action.  And  it  can  be  safely 
asserted  that  coiffeurs  and  Jiabillcuses  in  the  number 
stated  have  their  hands  full  with  the  mass  of  super- 
numeraries. On  the  pay-roll  figure,  also,  thirty  horses 
and  one  ass.  Let  us  take  now  the  cost  up  to  the 
raising  of  the  curtain  on  the  night  of  the  premiere — 
the  francs  being  reduced  to  dollars  : 

Cost  of  rehearsals,  (salaries  of  participants,  etc.,) 
from  August  15th,  date  of  first  rehearsal,  to 
November  15th,  date  of  opening  performance  $4,000  00 

Loss  incurred  by  the  closing  of  the  theatre  on 
t\Venty-one  nights,  for  twenty-one  general, 
complete  rehearsals,  calculated  by  minimum 
receipts 12,000  00 

Expense  of  scenery  and  stage  properties 20,000  00 

Costumes 32,000  00 

A  total  of 56S,ooo  00 

A  few  items  in  regard  to  the  amount  expended 
for  costumes  may  prove  interesting.  The  most  ex- 
pensive ones  are  selected  for  description.  In  the 
closing  scene  of  the  first  act,  portraying  a  rctraite  aux 
fiambeaux,  the  band  of  the  Chevalier  guards  appear 
mounted.  There  are  thirty -of  these  musicians. 
Each  costume  cost  $6^ — the  helmet  alone  being  set 
down  at  $24.  In  the  scene  at  the  Emir's  camp,  there 
are  twenty  persons  arrayed  as  Georgians.  These 
costumes  cost  5120  apiece  !  The  accoutrements,  ar- 
mor bows,  arrow  quivers,  eta,  for  each  of  these 
fellows,  are  rated  at  540.  In  the  same  scene,  the 
Emir's  body-guard  is  a  prominently  gorgeous  fea- 
ture. The  costume  of  this  corps  <Tcliie  is  made  of 
red  velvet  trimmed  with  gold  lace.  The  lace  used  is 
genuine.  On  each  and  every  seam  of  the  costume 
three  rows  of  this  gold  lace  are  sewn.  There 
are  twenty  of  these  costumes.  At  120  metres  a  cos- 
tume, we  get  a  total  of  2,400  metres,  which,  at  $1  a 
metre,  gives  us  a  total  of  52,400.  Twenty-four  hun- 
dred dollars  for  gold  lace  alone  in  twenty  costumes  ! 
Now,  for  the  nightly  expenses  of  running  the  per- 
formance ; 

Actors  and  actresses $160 

Ballet  and  orchestra. too 

Supernumeraries  and  stage  hands,  etc 100 

Machinists  and  front  of  the  house 60 

Horses,  etc 20 

A  total  per  night  of $44° 

This  last  amount  will  seem  very  small  to  those 
whose  ideas  of  theatrical  salaries  are  based  upon 
those  prevalent  in  this  country',  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  earnings  of  the  class  that  derives  its  livelihood 
from  the  stage  on  the  Continent  are  generally  very 
meagre.  As  low  as  fifty  centimes,  (ten  cents,)  is  paid 
to  some  supernumeraries.  It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  salaries  paid  the  women  employed  are 
next  to  nothing,  as  in  most  cases  they  follow  the  stage 
more  particularly  to  have  a  so-called  etat  legitime, 
than  to  earn  therefrom  their  daily  bread.  The  rental 
of  the  theatre,  which  is  owned  by  the  municipality  of 
Paris,  is  fixed  at  ten  per  cent,  of  the  daily  receipts, 
with  a  certain  minimum.  Besides  this  there  is  an 
additional  charge  of  two  per  cent,  collected  for  the 
purpose  of  gradually  extinguishing  the  debt  incurred 
for  rent  by  a  former  manager,  which  the  present  one 
assumed  upon  taking  the  theatre.  The  Government 
levies  a  ten  per  cent,  tax  upon  all  dramatic  perform- 
ances in  Paris  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  this, 
also,  must  be  taken  into  account.  With  the  gas 
company  exists  a  contract,  the  company  accepting 
in  settlement  of  its  bills,  six  per  cent  of  the  recepts. 
To  all  this  must  be  added  the  authors'  royalty,  which 
amounts  to  twelve  per  cent  These  different  debits 
are  all  to  be  calculated  upon,  and  gross  receipts.  To 
recapitulate : 


Rent per  cenL  10 

Payment  on  account  of  old  debt "  2 

Poor  of  Paris "  JO 

Gas  company "  6 

Authors'  royalty "  I2 

In  all percent.  40 

The  minor  daily  expenses  foot  up  as  follows  : 

Printing  and  bill-posting §20 

Calcium  lights 40 

Fireworks J2 

Total 5?2 

With  all  these  figures  at  hand,  an  accurate  compu- 
tation can  be  made  of  the  business  of  the  theatre. 

Average  daily  receipts,  calculated  upon  the  receipts  of 
the  first  two  months  of  the  run,  with  ten  per  cent  de- 
ducted for  gradual  decline  in  attendance $2400 

Above-mentioned  forty  per  cent 960 

Balance $1440 

Daily  expenses $1Z 

Net  profits 5,528 

Out  of  this  daily  profit,  the  expenses  incurred  pre- 
vious to  the  first  night  must  be  liquidated.  This  in- 
volves a  run  of  at  least  ten  weeks.  After  that  time 
this  daily  profit  will  have  become  an  actual,  tangible 
one,  and  the  manager  can  sit  in  his  cosy  arm-chair, 
in  his  very  comfortable  office,  and  gleefully  rake  in 
the  public's  shekels.  "Michael  Strogoff"  ran  some 
eleven  months,  and  proved  a  tremendous  success.  It 
was  a  well-merited  one,  for  a  more  elaborately  gotten- 
up  and  gorgeous  spectacle  has  never  been  produced. 

San  Fxancjsco,  December  28,  1881.         R.  M. 


THE   PHILHARMONIC  CONCERTS. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Much  eagerness  and  inter- 
est are  being  manifested  in  musical  circles  concerning 
the  second  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  an- 
nounced for  the  evening  of  January  6.  The  first  con- 
cert was  a  complete  success — artistically  and  finan- 
cially. Nothing  could  have  given  better  evidence  of 
the  confidence  felt  in  the  skill  and  judgment  of 
the  conductor,  Mr.  Gustav  Hinrichs,  than  the 
si^e  and  character  of  his  audience  on  the 
evening  of  December  9.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  next  concert  will  be  equally 
brilliant  and  successful.  The  programme,  like  the 
preceding  one,  has  been  chosen  with  judicious 
discrimination,  and  with  due  consideration  of  the 
power  and  ability  of  the  orchestra.  Among  the  num- 
bers to  be  produced  Beethoven's  first  symphony  in  C 
stands  prominent ;  rendered  by  a  responsive  orches- 
tra playing  under  the  leadership  of  so  thorough  a 
musician  and  so  impressive  a  conductor  as  Mr. 
Hinrichs,  it  is  not  too  much  to  anticipate  rare  and 
genuine  enjoyment  The  soloist  will  be  a  soprano, 
Miss  Mary  Isabel  Sullivan,  (a  niece  of  General  Bur- 
nett.) who  makes  her  first  appearance  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  high  social  standing  of  this  young 
lady  will  doubtless  make  the  concert  something  of  a 
society  as  well  as  artistic  event.  With  the  success  of 
the  second  concert,  the  Philharmonic  Society  may 
consider  itself  fairly  launched,  and  many  congratula- 
tions are  to  be  extended  to  its  managers.  They  have 
worked  earnestly ;  none  more  earnestly  than  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  one  of  the  foremost, 
if  not  the  foremost  violinist  of  the  city,  and  a  gentle- 
man of  rare  musical  knowledge,  and  one  popular  in 
society  from  his  charming  refinement  and  dignity 
of  manner.  In  spite  of  the  numerous  engagements 
with  which  his  time  is  filled,  he  has  been  most  energetic, 
and  has  given  every  unoccupied  moment  to  furthering 
the  prospects  of  a  work  into  which  all  who  are  con- 
nected with  it  have  entered  with  an  enthusiasm  and  ear- 
nestness that  should  insure  a  future  worthy  of  renown. 

San  Francisco,  December  29,  1881.  A. 


OBSCURE  INTIMATIONS. 

The  author  of  the  beautiful  little  poem,  entitled 
"  Ye  Pig — in  two  Porks  " — to  be  found  elsewhere  in 
this  number — sent  the  following  explanation  of  his 
deed: 

I  assume  that  you  get  not  much  poetry  like  this,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  you  still  live.  Most  of  the  great  poets— I 
mean  the  other  ones — are  after  some  high  subject  ;  but 
that's  played  out.  All  the  high  subjects  have  been  hydrau- 
licked  and  long-tom'd  over,  until  not  one  of  'em  would 
make  pay-diggings  for  a  Chinaman.  The  objective  glitter- 
ality  is  washed  out,  and  the  subjective  agony  has  alluviated 
our  fairer  fields  of  bow-backed  industry.  The  ideal,  as  of 
old,  must  mush-room  from  the  real.  What  more  of  poesy  is 
there  in  the  wolfish  lactations  of  Rom.  and  Rem.  than  in 
the  peregrinations  of  poetical  pork?  Besides  that,  pork  is  a 
positive  fact,  while  the  wolfish  lactation  is  a  disgusting 
fiction. 

"  W.  S.  G."— You  are  mistaken.  He  does  write 
regularly.  But  we  do  not  print  it  regularly,  that  is 
alL  When  it  comes  to  a  question  of  lack  of  room, 
2.  always  goes  to  the  walk  We  rate  his  stuff  even 
below  the  "Society." 

"A.  J.  B." — Send  it  along  ;  old  mission  days  are 
excellent ;  polemics,  however,  do  not  mix  well  with 
fiction  ;  we  scalp  editorially  only. 

"C.  W.  E. — You  say  in  your  letter  that  you  sup- 
pose we  "  publish  nothing  but  California  verse." 
You  are  wrong.  To  prove  it  to  you  we  publish  your 
Washington  Territory  verse : 

MEETING    OF    THE    SNAKE    AND    COLIMB1A    RIVERS. 

How  beautifull  by  moonlight  is  the  Snake : 
Soft  and  mellow,  all  lonely  and  still 
Away  late  at  night,  when  one  does  awake. 
It  glides  by,  causing  no  ripple  nor  rill ; 
Joins  the  Columbia  :  forms  a  miniature  lake ; 
Then  onward  they  silently  roll  with  a  will — 
The  "dead"  Columbia  and  the  winding  Snake — 
Onward  they  roll;  the  broad  Pacific  to  fill; 
In  closing  embrace,  they  elide  on  in  grand  estate. 
To  gaze  by  moonlight ;  it  fills  one  with  a  thrill 
Of  calm  delight ;  to  think,  that  early  and  late, 
Forever  they  meet ;  and  always  will, 
For  aught  we  know  of  this  wide  world's  fate. 
Ainsworth,  W.  T-,  Oct.  24th,  1880.  C.  W.   E. 

"  I_." — About  its  being  "  such  a  little  one  "?    Yes, 

indeed  ;  we  have  heard  the  story ;  but  we  are  both 

surprised  and  shocked  that  you  have. 
"  Fannie" — Yes,  you  shall  have  it  again. 


Miss  Rose  Osborne,  who  is  a  most  pleasing  actress, 
leaves  for  the  East  this  week.  She  will  take  with  her 
the  cordial  wishes  of  many  friends. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  S50  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store.)     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery. 

—  C.  O.  Dean,  Dentist,  No.  126  Kearny  St., 
Thurlow  Block.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 
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CONSUMPTION  CURED. 
Since  1870  Doctor  Sherar  has  each  year  sent  from 
this  office  the  means  of  relief  and  cure  to  thousands 
afflicted  with  disease.  The  correspondence  necessi- 
tated by  this  work  becoming  too  heavy  for  him,  I 
came  to  his  aid.  He  now  feels  constrained  to  re- 
linquish it  entirely,  and  has  placed  in  my  hands  the 
formula  of  that  simple  vegetable  remedy  discovered 
by  an  East  India  missionary,  and  found  so  effective 
for  the  speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  Consumption. 
Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and 
Lung  Diseases ;  also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for 
Nervous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  complaints.  Itsre- 
markable  curative  powers  have  been  proven  in  many 
thousand  cases,  and,  actuated  by  the  desire  to  relieve 
suffering  humanity,  I  gladly  assume  the  duty  of  mak- 
ing it  known  to  others.  Address  me,  with  stamp, 
naming  this  paper,  and  I  will  mail  you,  free  of  charge, 
the  recipe  of  this  wonderful  remedy,  with  full  direc- 
tions for  its  preparation  and  use,  printed  in  German, 
French,  or  English.  W.  A.  NOTES,  149  Power's 
Block,  Rochester,  New  York. 


—  Women  that  have  been  pronounced  in- 
curable by  the  best  physicians  in  the  country  have 
been  completely  cured  of  female  weakness  by  the  use 
of  Lydia  E.  Pinkham's  Vegetable  Compound.  Send 
to  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham,  233  Western  Avenue, 
Lynn,  Massachusetts,  for  pamphlets. 


—  Oil  Painting.  Water  Colors,  Crayon, 
and  Porcelain  Painting.  Private  lessons  at  pupil's 
homes.     Box  n6,  P.  O.  "A."  City. 


—  Wanted  — a    second-hand    Type-writer. 
Address,  with  terms,  "Type-writer,"  this  office. 


-  Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


TTAVERLVS 

CALIFORNIA   THEATRE, 


(Formerly  California  Theatre.) 


THE  MODEL  TIIEATKE    OF   SAX    FRANCISCO. 

Proprietor  and  Manager J.  H.  HAVERLV. 


AN     UNPRECEDENTED      SUCCESS  ! 


HAVERLY'S  SPECTACULAR  COMPANY 

The  New,  Grand,   Realistic  Dramatic  Pageant,  in 
5  Acts  and  10  Tableaux,  entitled 

MICHAEL     STROGOFF! 

Produced  as  in  Paris  and  London,  where  its  run 

Ls  counted   by   years,   not  weeks,   and  as 

originally  presented  at  Haverly's 

Niblo  Garden  and  Booth's 

Theatre,  N.  Y. 

F.     C.     BANGS    AS     MICHAEL    STROGOFF, 

—  AND  — 

A  COMPANY  OF    ABSOLUTE  MERIT 


(illAMt     SCENIC     EFFECTS  ! 

The  Great  Battle  Scene  ' 

The  Thrilling   Fire  Scene! 

The  Mounted  Cavalry  ! 

The  Illuminated  Fete  Scene! 

The   Drum  and   Fife  Corps  '. 

GRAND     BALLET    DIVERTISSEMENTS  ! 
SUPERB  PROCESSIONAL  DISPLAY  ! 

Presenting  great  numbers   in  characteristic,  dazzling  Cos- 
tumes and  Paraphernalia. 


THIS    THEATRE    OPEN     EVERY      NIGHT  ! 


1.11.1.  W»    HOLIDAY    MATINEE, 

Monday  Afternoon    -     •     -  .  -     -    at  2  o'clock. 


MATINEES    SATURDAYS    AND    HOLIDAYS. 


The  Box  Office  open  from  9  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.     Seats  can 
be  secured  by  mail,  telephone,  or  telegraph. 


pMERSON'S    STANDARD     THEA- 
J-^     TRE.  

\Vm.  Emerson Manager 

*3- TWELFTH   WEEK^S 

Commencing 
MONDAY JANUARY  2. 


:  EMERSON'S  MINSTRELS!  j 
IN      THE      FUNNIEST      BILL      YET. 
an     ivi mi:    change     of    programme  : 

One  that  all  can  enjoy. 


A       MOST       BEAUTIFUL       FIRST      PART. 

A    GRAND   HOLIDAY    MATIXEE. 

Monday .January  'J,  at  ?  o'clock. 

R.  G.  ALLEN  in  his  banjo  specialties.  EMERSON  in 
his  inimitable  specialties.  GOV.  ADD.  RYMAN  in  new 
specialties.  AMERICA'S  GREAT  FOUR  as  the  Ten- 
nessee Warblers.  SAM  DEARIN,  the  inventor  and  orig- 
inator of  Comedy  Instruments.     POPULAR  PRICES. 


P 


PHILHARMONIC    SOCIETY. 


SECOND    CONCERT 
(FIRST  SEASON) 


PLATT'S     HALL, 

—  ON  — 

FRIDAY     EVENING,    JANUARY    6th,     1882. 


GRAND   ORCHESTRA, 

GUSTAV  HINRICHS Conductor. 

MISS   MARY   ISABEL   SULLIVAN, 

Soprano,  (her  first  appearance.) 


ScT  For  programme,  see  daily  papers.  Box  Sheet  will 
open  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  corner  Kearny  and  Sutter 
Streets,  on  Wednesday,  January  4th. 

ScT  Grand  Rehearsal  Thursday,  January  5th,  at  1  p.  M 


THE     I.11H. i:si      AXD>     HOST     COMPLETE 

COAL     DEPOT 

ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST,  IS  AT 

BEALE      STREET      WHARF. 


THE  SEATTLE  COAL 

I-  flic  CHEAPEST  for  domestic  use. 

II  IGNITES  quleklr. 

II  does  not  c!.l\Ki:u, 

II  makes  LESS  SOOT,  ami  the  ashes  do  not 
fly  so  readily. 

It  makes  a  PLEASANT,  BRIGHT,  and  i IIEER- 
III    FIRE   in  a  grate. 

It  Ls  adaptetl  for  RANGES  and  STOVES. 

It  is  good  for  SIMMER  or  WINTER  nse. 

ALL    DEALERS    KEEP   IT. 

Steam  users  can  be  supplied  with  NIT  COAL 
or  SCREENINGS. 

MAIN  OFFICE: 
>10    BATTERY   STREET, 

San  Fraueisco. 

OAKLAND  DEPOT FOSTER'S  WHARF. 


FULL  LINE   OF 

CHRISTMAS 

AND 

NEW   TEAR    CARDS, 
HOLIDAY  BOOKS, 

AND 

FIXE  LEATHER    GOODS. 

C.  BEACH, 

107   MONTGOMERY    STREET, 

OPPOSITE  OCCIDENTAL. 


M. 


MUSICAL  BOXES. 

y.  PAILLARD  &■*  CO.,  23  Dupont  Sty-eel,  San  Francisco,  Manufacturers  and 
Importers.     A.  E.  yi/ILLERAT,  Exclusive  Agent.     Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


HOUSEKEEPERS  I 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Painting*,  Trunks,  etc,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy*,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one-half  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  against  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  so  years. 


GIFT  BOOKS! 
FOREIGN  BOOKS! 


HOLIDAY  BOOKS! 


LOUS  GREGOIRE  &  CO. 

FOREIGN,    EDUCATIONAL.    AND    SCIEN- 
TIFIC BOOKSELLERS. 

Albums,  Fine  Stationery,  Fancy  Box 

Papers. 
Xo.  6  POST  STREET,  QIasonic  Tem- 
ple,) above  Montgomery. 

OPEN      E  VEN  I  NGS. 


RANDOLPH   &  CO. 

JEWELERS. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of  Watches  and 
Jewelry,  Nos.  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street, 
corner  Sutter,  San  Francisco. 


BOSTON 

and 

CALIFORNIA 


DRESS  REFORM. 


An  Elegant  CO!  TIL  CORSET,  to  order,  for  $0.  W'orlb  Inder  Garments,  (specialty,)  Children's 
Corset  Waists,  Cashmere  and  Merino  1  nion  Suits,  Shonlder-Braces,  H.vgrienie  Corsets,  Hose  and 
Skirt  Supports.  Emaneipation  Waists  antl  soils.    (SEND  FOR  CIRCTXAR.) 

MRS.  M.  H.  OBER,  Sole  Agent,  320  Sutter  Street. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  ol 

FINE    JEWELRY, 

Call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their  extensive  prep- 
arations for  the  Holiday  Trade.  We  have  added  a  rare 
and  beautiful  assortment  of  NOVELTIES,  etc.,  to  our 
already  NEW  AND  ELEGAXT  Stock  of  FINE  JEWELRY. 
DIAMONDS,  PRECIOl'S  STONES,  WATCHES,  SILVER 
WARE.  CARRIAGE  AND  MANTEL  CLOCKS,  OPERA 
GLASSES,  etc.,  and  offer  to  the  public  an  assortment  to 
select  from  that  can  not  be  equaled. 

We  justly  claim  to  be  the  only  ESTABLISHMENT 
in  the  CITY* where  the  PUBLIC  can  find  an  ENTIRE 
NEW  STOCK  of  the  LATEST  STYLES  AND  DESIGNS. 

It  will  prove  a  great  advantage  to  know  our  prices. 

No  trouble  to  show  goods.  Everything  marked  in 
plain  figures,  and  but  one  price. 

Store  open  evenings  from  December  1st  to  31st. 

JNO.    LEVY    &    CO., 

(Of  the  late  Firm  of  BRAVERMAX  &  LEVY,) 

118    SUTTER    STREET. 


VILLE  DE  PAR 


We  are  receiving  daily  direct 
from  Paris  the  very  latest  nov- 
elties in  DRY  GOODS  for  Fall 
and  Winter  wear. 


VERDIER,    MOREAU    & 

CITY   OF   PARIS. 


THE  OLDEST  DRY-GOODS  HOUSE  IN  SAN  FRANGISGO 


We  are  selling  for  the  New  Year  Holidays,  at  the  lowest  prices,  Woolen  Dress  Goods,  Silks,  PInshes,  Velvets,  Fancy  Goods,  Laces, 
Fans,  and  Handkerchiefs ;  Beautiful  Japanese  Goods  in  Parasols  and  Fans ;  also,  Hosiery  and  Gentlemen's  Underclothing. 


J.  W.  DAVIDSON  &  CO. 
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THE       ARGONAUT, 


THE  INNER   MAN. 

Some  of  the  bon-vivants  of  Paris  have  been  ex- 
cited recently  over  the  discussion  of  how  much  money 
could  be  spent  for  a  dinner  for  one  person.  The  dis- 
cussion resulted  in  bets  that  one  hundred  francs 
could  not  be  spent  on  a  dinner  for  one,  and  after  the 
bets  came  the  epicurean  tournay.  To  those  accus- 
tomed to  the  cuisine  of  the  Cafe  Anglais,  Durand,  or 
Voisin,  it  would  seem  an  easy  task  for  both  palate 
and  purse  to  win  such  a  bet ;  but  there  were  many 
losers  to  one  fortunate  winner.  This  is  the  menu  of 
the  experienced  diner : 

Une  douzaine  de  Marennes francs,     3 

Potage  aux  Nids  d'Hirondelles "         JS 

Hors-d'ceurve,  caviar,  etc "  3 

Laitances  de  carpes  en  caisse ° 

Perdreaj  t ruffe ",        I2 

Asperges  en  branches IO 

Camembert  extra (  4 

Raisin 3 

Vin— une  bouteiHe  Chateau  Haut  Erion,  1S68,  20     " 

Une  bouteille  Chateau  Laffitte,  1859 25 — "        45 

Total francs,  103 

The  upshot  of  these  efforts  on  the  part  of  Paris 
gourmets— acknowledged  connoisseurs  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  realm  of  the  chef— would  seem  to  show 
that  it  is  easier  to  dine  at  the  Bouillon  Duval  for  a 
franc  than  to  waste  the  week's  income  of  a  small 
family  on  one  man  at  more  ambitious  cafes. 

The  transatlantic  discussion  on  the  subject  of  costly 
dinners  has  been  transferred  to  New  York,  and  the 
moderate  success  of  the  Paris  viveur,  who  only  suc- 
ceeded in  spending  one  hundred  and  three  francs,  has 
piqued  American  pride.  Several  New  York  club  men 
have  insisted  that  it  is  possible  to  spend  at  least  fifty 
dollars,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs,  for  a  dinner 
for  one  person  in  that  city.  To  settle  the  question  of 
New  York's  preeminence  in  extravagance  over  Paris, 
a  reporter  was  detailed  to  consult  the  proper  author- 
ities, and  Delmonico  and  Pinard,  the  leading  restau- 
rateurs, were  applied  to  for  information.  The  follow- 
ing menu  was  furnished  by  Delmonico  : 
DINER    D'UN    COUVERT. 

JANVIER,  1880. 
Menu. 

Madeira  wine $"  °° 

Hultres =5 

Consomme"  Souveraine 5° 

Hors-d'oeuvres  varies 

Timbales  Lagardere *  °° 

Escaloppes  de  bass  Chivry 1  °° 

Pommes  Marquise 3° 

Mignons  de  chevreuil  Berthier 9° 

Aile  de  volatile  a  l'imperatrice *  5° 

Terrapines  a  la  Newburg 2  00 

Sorbet  Montmorency 5° 

Canvas-back  duck  roti 3  °° 

Salade  de  laitue 3° 

Champiguons  grilles I  °° 

Epinards  a  1'Espagnole 4° 

Beignets  alliance 5° 

Parfait   au  cafe * 5° 

Fruits  et  dessert 1  co 

Cafe  et  liqueurs 5° 

Total , $27  i5 

When  furnishing  this  bill  of  fare  Mr.  Delmonico 
said  that  people  were  not  in  the  habit  of  demanding 
in  advance  that  the  most  expensive  dinner  possible 
should  be  prepared  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  general  de- 
sire appears  to  be  to  obtain  as  good  a  dinner  as  possi- 
ble for  the  least  money.  The  footings  of  the  Del- 
monico menu  can  be  increased  indefinitely  by  the  ad- 
dition of  costly  wines.  For  example,  from  the  wine 
list  at  Delmonico's,  the  following  expensive  vintages 
are  selected,  with  the  cost  of  each  :  Bordeaux— Mag- 
num Bonum,  $14  ;  white,  Cr£me  de  TtHe,  $6.  Hun- 
garian—Tokayi  Imperial,  $8.  Rhine— Rauenthaller 
Berg,  $10  ;  Steinberger  Auslese,  $12  ;  Johannisberger 
Blue  Seal,  $15.  Sherry— Suarez  Cloroso,  $12  :  Duff 
Gordon,  $18  ;  and  several  other  brands,  $10  per  bot- 
tle. Port — Suarez,  private  stock,  $10.  Madeira — 
Faquart,  $15. 

But  it  remained  for  Mr.  Pinard  in  a  menu  for  Jan- 
ary,  with  the  proper  wines  served  with  the  numerous 
courses,  to  show  how  New  York  can  eclipse  Paris  in 
the  cost  of  a  dinner  for  one  simpleton,  with  the  mag- 
nificent sum  of  one  hundred  and  nine  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents,  or  about  five  hundred  and  forty-six 
francs,  as  the  footing  of  the  score,  against  the  beg- 
garly one  hundred  and  three  francs  of  the  Frenchman 

MENU   FOR  JANUARY. 

Sherry  cocktail 3 

Huitres  sur  coquille 5 

Yquem  Creme  de  Tete $8  o 

Potage  tortue  verte  a  1'AnglaLse 7 

Half  bottle  Ashburton  sherry,  1840 3  00 

Alose  a  la  Marechale 2  50 

Steinberg  Cabinet,  Auslese  Kaiser  Wein 10  25 

Concombres 1  00 

Croustade  de  truffes,  puree  de  gibier 4  00 

Quartier  d'agneau,  menthe  sauce 10  00 

Petit  pois  nouveaux 1  25 

Pommery  Sec,  Frappe 4 

Petite  Chartreuse  de  ris  de  veau  a  la  Choiseul z  00 

Half  bottle  Clicquot,  yellow  label 1  50 

Terrapins  au  Made"re 2  00 

Sorbet  a  la  Benedictine  fantaisie ■ 1  00 

La  Ferme  cigarettes 25 

Chaud-froid  d'Alouettes  en  bordure 5  00 

Chateau  Lafitte,  1865 6  00 

Faisan  d'Angleterre,  truffe,  sauce  Perigueux 10  00 

Clos  Vougeot 6  00 

Chicoree  et  celeri  salade 50 

Fromages  varies 60 

Half  bottle  "  Old  Port  " 2  50 

Glace  Nesselrode  and  gateaux 1  00 

Leaycock  Madeira,  1834 7  00 

Fraises 5  00 

One  pound  hot-house  grapes,  about 4  00 

Cafe 20 

Pousse  cafe" 40 

Cognac 50 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 1  50 

Flowers  for  table  and  boutonniere 7  00 

Handsome  menu 5  00 

Total $109  25 

Mr.  Pinard  explained  that  a  considerable  addition 
could  be  made  in  case  the  diner  was  a  gentleman  of 
taste,  including  from  five  to  ten  dollars  for  flowers. 
— New  York  World. 

CCIX. —  Sunday,    January  1.  —  Bill  of   Fare  for  Six 
Persons. 
German  Oyster  Soup, 
Fried   Mountain    Trout. 
Lamb  Chops,  Tomato  Sauce. 
Stewed  Chile  Beans.     Parsnip  Fritters. 
Boiled  Chicken,  Celery  Sauce. 
Mashed  Potatoes. 
Carrot  Salad. 
Cabinet  Pudding,  Wine  Jelly. 
Apples,  Oranges,  Pears,  and  Bananas. 
Ghrman  Oyster  Soup. —One  quart  of  beef  stock  with- 
out  vegetables.     Add  a  little  more  salt  and  pepper,  and  a 
la  tie  while  before  dinner  add   the  juice  from  one  can  of 
-.■■', '..to-.v,  and  after  this  boils  up  rub  a  tablespoonful  of  butter 
ough  flour  to  thicken  the  soup.     Put  the  oysters  in 
linutes  before  serving. 


THE     TUNEFUL     LIAR. 


Ye    Pig. 

In  Tiuo  Porks. 
PORK    FIRST. 

Ye  pig,  he  is  a  noble  bird  ; 

He  rooteth  in  ye  ground, 
And  every  noise  ye  pig  has  heard 

Is  some  sort  of  a  sound. 

But  when  he  listens  for  ye  wind, 

Before  ye  wind  has  come, 
He  heareth  something  in  his  mind, 

And  straightway  goeth  home. 

Then  hunteth  he  ye  bunch  of  straw, 

To  gather  in  his  mouth, 
For  soon  ye  wind  is  wild  and  raw, 

And  blowing  from  ye  south. 

Eftsoons  ye  rancher  sniffeth  rain, 

Ye  cattle  seek  ye  shed, 
While  piggywig,  he  smiles  amain, 

And  snuggles  in  his  bed. 

Had  Solomon  not  been  a  Jew, 
Chock  full  of  Jewish  cant, 

He  would  haye  sent  ye  sluggards  to 
Ye  pig,  and  not  ye  ant. 

Ye  pig,  he  heedeth  not  ye  pearl, 

Nor  is  he  proud  or  vain, 
Yet  worldly-wise  his  tail  to  curl, 

And  go  in  from  ye  rain. 

PORK  SECOND. 

When  Noah  all  his  canvas  furled, 
And  sent  ye  creatures  thence, 

Ye  pig  he  started  round  ye  world 
To  criticise  ye  fence. 

But  finding  that  he  couldn't  make 

An  exit  with  his  snout. 
He  sadly  gave  his  ears  a  shake 

To  say  :  "  I  can't  get  out." 

Far  wiser  was  he  than  are  they 
Who  other  ways  have  tried  ; 

For  no  one  yet  can  truly  say, 
"  Ye  pig  did  suicide." 

Ye  pig  he  goeth  where  he  may 
On  land — not  on  ye  sea — 

And  driveth  ye  contrary  way 
As  easy  as  can  be. 

Ye  pig  he  is  a  Democrat, 

He  runneth  in  ye  crowd, 
And  when  he's  caught  at  what  he's  at. 

He  squealeth  long  and  loud. 

He's  very  much  opposed  to  rings, 
Yet,  when  he  gets  ye  swill, 

He  can  ignore  such  little  things, 
And  silently  keep  still ; 

By  which  he  showeth  other  folk, 

As  plainly  as  a  man, 
That  sorry  patriotic  joke, 
Ye  poli-tici-an. 
Finis. 
Watson ville,  December,  1881.     J.  W.  Gally. 


Brandy  and  Soda,  (After  Swinburne.) 

To  be  read  the  day  after  Nciu  1  'ear's. 

Mine  eyes  to  mine  eyelids  cling  thickly  ; 

My  tongue  feels  a  mouthful  and  more  ; 
My  senses  are  sluggish  and  sickly  ; 

To  live  and  to  breathe  is  a  bore. 
My  head  weighs  a  ton  and  a  quarter, 

By  pains  and  by  pangs  ever  split. 
Which  manifold  washings  with  water 

Relieve  not  a  bit. 

My  longings  of  thirst  are  unlawful, 

And  vain  to  console  or  control, 
The  aroma  of  coffee  is  awful, 

Repulsive  the  sight  of  the  roll. 
I  take  my  matutinal  journal. 

And  strive  my  dull  wits  to  engage, 
But  can  not  endure  the  infernal 

Sharp  crack  of  its  page. 

What  bad  luck  my  soul  had  bedeviled, 

What  demon  of  spleen  and  of  spite, 
That  I  rashly  went  forth,  and  I  reveled 

In  riotous  living  last  night  ? 
Had  the  fumes  of  the  goblet  no  odor 

That  well  might  repulse  or  restrain? 
O  insidious  brandy-and-soda, 

Our  Lady  of  Pain. 

Thou  art  golden  of  gleam  as  the  summer 
That  smiled  o'er  a  tropical  sod, 

0  daughter  of  Bacchus,  the  bummer, 
A  foamer,  a  volatile  tod  ! 

But  thy  froth  is  a  serpent  that  hisses, 
And  thy  gold  as  a  balefire  doth  shine, 

And  the  lovers  who  rise  from  thy  kisses 
Can't  walk  a  straight  line. 

1  recall,  with  a  flush  and  a  flutter, 
That  orgie  whose  end  is  unknown  ; 

Did  they  bear  me  to  bed  on  a  shutter, 

Or  did  I  reel  home  all  alone? 
Was  I  frequent  in  screams  and  in  screeches  ? 

Did  I  swear  with  a  forced  affright? 
Did  I  perpetrate  numerous  speeches  ? 

Did  I  get  in  a  fight? 

Of  the  secrets  I  treasure  and  prize  most 

Did  I  empty  my  bacchanal  breast  ? 
Did  I  button-hole  men  I  despise  most, 

And  frown  upon  those  I  like  best  ? 
Did  I  play  the  low  farmer  and  flunkey 

With  people  I  always  ignore? 
Did  I  caracole  round  like  a  monkey  ? 

Did  I  sit  on  the  floor? 

O  longing  no  research  may  satiate — 

No  aim  to  exhume  what  is  hid  ! 
For  falsehood  were  vain  to  expatiate 

On  deeds  more  depraved  ihan  I  did ; 
And  though  friendly  faith  I  would  flout  not 

On  this  it  were  rash  to  rely, 
Since  the  friends  who  beheld  me,  I  doubt  not, 

Were  drunker  than  I. 

Thou  hast  lured  me  to  passionate  pastime, 

Dread  goddess,  whose  smile  is  a  snare  ! 
Yet  I  swear  thou  hast  tempted  me  the  last  time-  ■ 

I  swear  it ;  1  mean  what  I  swear  1 
And  thy  beaker  shall  always  forbode  a 

Disgust  'twere,  not  wise  to  disdain, 
O  luxurious  brandy-and-soda  1 

Our  Lady  of  Pain.  — Hugh  Howard, 


MRS.  LYDI&  E.  P1HKH&M,  OF  LVHN,  MASS., 


LYDIA  E.   PINKHAM'S 

VEGETABLE  COMPOUND. 

Is  a  Positive  C'tre 

fornlltLoBorntrirul  <5oiiiplnl»tB  i»i"T  WenkneMC* 
so  common  tooiirbcBtl'tiiiiilc  population. 

Ifwlllcure  entirely  the  woret  form  of  Female  Com- 
plaints, all  ovarian  troiiblea.Iiillnmuialloii  and  TJlcera 
Hon,  Fallliiff  and  Diarilaceitieiita,  «unl  the  consequent 
Spinal  Weakness,  and  la  particularly  adapted  to  the 
Change  of  Ufe. 

It -will  dissolve  and  expel  tumors  from  tLenteniBln 
an  early  stage  of  development.  2)io  tendency  to  can- 
cerous humors  Uiereia  checked  very  speedily  by  Its  use. 

It  removes  falntnese,  flatulency,  destroysall  craving 
for  stimulants,  and  relieves  weakness  of  the  stomach. 
It  cures  Bloating,  Headaches,  Nervous  Prostration, 
General  Debility,  Sleeplessness,  Depression  and  Indi- 
gestion. 

That  feeling  of  bearing  down,  causing  pain,  weight 
and  backache,  Is  always  permanently  cured  by  Its  use. 

It  will  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  act  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  that  govern  the  female  system. 

For  the  cure  of  Kidney  Complaints  of  either  sex  this 
Compound  Is  unsurpassed. 

LTIHA  E.  riSKHAM'S  VEGETABLE  COM- 
rOL'XD  is  prepared  at  233  and  235  "Western  Avenue, 
Lynn,  Haas.  Price  8L  Blibottlesforg5.  Sent  by  mail 
in  the  form  of  pills,  also  lntbe  form  of  lozenges,  on 
receipt  of  price,  $1  per  box  for  either.  Mrs.  Pinkhftm 
freelyonswers  all  letters  of  Inquiry.  Send  for  pamph- 
let.   Address  as  above.    Mention  this  Paper. 

No  family  should  be  without  LYDIA  E.  FBTKHAM'S 
LIVER  PILLS.  They  cure  constipation,  blliousneae, 
and  torpidity  of  the  liver.    26  cents  per  box. 

JKT  Sold  by  all  Druggists,  -g> 


BUSINESS    CARDS. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  -Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,   202    MARKET   STREET. 


GEO.   W.    PKESCOTT. 


IRVING   M.    SCOTT.  H.  T.  SCOTT. 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

Janos 

"A  natural laxative,  superior  io  all others :" 

Prof.  Macnamara,  M.D.  of  Dublin. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 

Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 
"  Relieves  the  kidneys,  unloads  the  liver, 
and  opens  the  bowels." 

London  Medical  Record. 
Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassful  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  ami  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 
FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

5££  Montgomery  Street* 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


OUR  BEST  REWARD. 
V  iNsTON.  Forsyth e  Co.,  N.C., March  15,  1880. 
Gents — I  desire  to  express  to  you  my  thanks  for 
your  wonderful  Hop  Bitters.  I  was  troubled  with 
dyspepsia  for  five  years  previous  to  commencing  the 
use  of  your  Hop  Bitters  some  six  months  ago.  My 
cure  has  been  wonderful.  I  am  pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church  of  this  place,  and  my  whole  con- 

fregation  can  testify  to  the  great  virtue  of  your 
itters.        Very  respectfully.     Rev.  H.  Ferhbee. 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  Feb.  3,  1880. 
Bop  Bitten  •  Co.:-\  think  it  my  duty  to  send  you 
a  recommend  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  wishing 
to  know  whetner  Hop  Bitters  are  good  or  not.     I 
know  they  are  good  for  general  debility  and  indi- 
gestion; strengthen  the  neivous  system  and  make 
new  life.     I  recommend  my  patients  to  use  them. 
Dr.  A.  dratt,  Treaterof  ChronicDiseases. 
Send  for  Circulars  of  Testimonials,  to 

HOP  bitters  manufacturing  CO. 
Rochester,  N.  X^  Toronto,  Ont„or  London,  Eng. 
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UNION   IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Cor.  First  and  mission  Sts., 

P.  O.  Box,  3128.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


IRA    P.    RANKIN. 


A.    P.    BKAYTON 


PACIFIC    IRON   WORKS 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON   &  CO., 

m  to  132  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills,  Engines — 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc.,  etc. 


JOS.  F.  FORDERER, 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvanized    Iron    Cornices, 

Chimney   Tops  and   Iron   skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53  BEALE  STREET. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

ANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 


M' 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLniE  L0>1,  President. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  ft  ft  A  I  Order  for  House 
and  Retail  I  ,  1 1 A  I      or  Office  by 
Oealer   in  UU ML  Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Minlug  Company. 

US    and    ISO    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


PAYOTUPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

304  Sansoine  Street,  near  Pine. 


€.   ADOLPHE   LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


QFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^    Street 
t3T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


H.  L,  DODGE L.  H.  SWEENEY J    E.  RUGGLES 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  n  and  13  California  Sts. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -  -      325  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Uranium  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

IV.   GRAY   &    CO., 


fee 


22    Geary   Street— Open    Evenings. 

Tallies  Market!  on  nU  Hie  Pieces. 


UNDERTAKERS, 


641  Spcrnnicnto  Street. 


HUNTINGTON,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal* 

Junction  Busk  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
'<-.  in  58  u  Street,  Sacramento. 


THOMAS  PRICE, 

CHEMICAL  LABORATORY,  ASSAY 

OFFICE,  BULLION  ROOMS,  AND  ORE  FLOORS. 
524  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Villi  a  week  in  your  own  town.     Terms  and  $5 


tfit  free. 
Address  H",  HAL!,ETT&  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


IS 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


G«     Pa     JRe     A« 

Tinie  Schedule,  commencing  Tuesday,  \uicm- 
her  1st,   ISSS. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS; 


9.30  A.  M. 
*3  OO  P.   M. 

*4.oo  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.   M, 

9.30  A.  M 

S.OO  A.  M, 
*4.00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M, 
♦3.30  P.  M. 
J8.00  A.  M. 
*4,oo  P.  M. 

9,30  A.  M. 
S.OO  A.  M. 
5,00  P.  M. 
9.30  A.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
O.i-O  A.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 
5.  JO  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


..Antioch  and  Martinez. . 


•  Calistoga  and  Napa. . 


8-00  A 


8.00  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M, 

3.30  P.  H. 
*4.00  P.  M, 

S.OO  A.  M. 

3.00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
*3.00  P.  M. 
(3.30  P.  M. 
*4.oo  P.  M. 

3.30  P.   M. 

8.0O  A.  M. 
*3-30  P.  M. 
*S.OO  A.  M. 


I  Demin  )  Express 

\  East J  Emigrant 

.-El  Paso,  Texas 

(  Gait  and  (_  via  Livermore 

t  Stockton  J  via  Martinez 

..lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing 

"     (JSundays  only) 

.  .Lathrop  and  Merced 

..Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  .Livermoie  and  Niles 


..Madera  and  Yosemite 

. .  Marysviile  and  Chico 

. .  Niles(seeaIsoLivermore&Niles) 

<  Ogden  and  )  Express 

\  East )  Emigrant 

. .  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

(  Sacramento,  )  via  Livermore, . . 

■J  Colfax,    and  j-  via  Benicia 

{  Alta J  via  Benicia 

. .  Sacramento  River  Steamers.. . . 
. .  San  Jose  and  Niles 


.Vallejo. 


(t  Sundays  only) 


.Virginia  City. . 
.Woodland 


2.35  p.  M. 
"10.05  A.  M. 

*I2.35  P.  M. 

7-35  P-  "■ 

II.35  A.  M. 

7-35  p.  «• 

*I0.05  A.  M. 

2.35  P.  M- 

6.05  A.  M. 

2.35  P-  M. 

6.05  P.  M. 
*I2-35  P-  M. 

6.05  P.  M. 
II.3S  A.M. 

*I2.35  P.  M. 
2.35  P.  M. 

6.05  P.  M. 
8.35  A.M. 
2.35  P-  -M 
7-35  P-  M. 

4.05  P.  M. 
11.35  A.M. 
6.05  A.  M. 
7-35  P-  M- 
6.05  P.  M, 

7-35  p.  M. 
II.35  A.  M. 

*6.oo  A.  M. 

4.05  P.  M. 

9.35  A.  M. 

7-35  P-  M- 

2.35  P.  M. 
*  IO.05  A.  M. 
t". 35  A.M. 
*I2-35  P.  M. 


=•35  > 


.Willows  and  Williai 


11.35  A.  M. 

*7-35  P-  M. 
"7-35  P-  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  a.  m. 
Pacific  Express  from  "  Ogden  "  at  San  Pablo 
Express  from  "Deming"  at  Antioch. 


should   meet 
also,  Pacific 


FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO.    DAILY. 
To    EAST  OAKLAND—  *6. 10,  7.30,  8.30,   g.30,    10.30, 

11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00,   8.10,  9.20, 

10.40,  "11.45. 
To  ALAMEDA— *+6.io,    7,00,  *t?-3o,  S.oo,   *t8.3o,    9.00, 
19,30,  10.00,  11.00,    12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  *t3.30,  4.00, 

*t4-3o,  5-oo,  *t5-3o  6.00,  *t6,30,  "7.00,  8.10,  9.20,  10.40, 

"11.45. 
To  BERKELEY/ — 7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.30,  11.30,    1.00,  3.00 

4.00,  5.00,  6.00,  *6.30. 
.WEST  BERKELEY— *6.io,  8.00,  10.00,    12.00,1.30, 

3-3o,  4-3°.  5.30.  *6-30- 

TO   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— ^5.20,  *6.oo,  6.50,  and 

on  the  24th  and  54th  minute  of  each  hour  (excepting  2.24, 

p.  M.)  from  7.24  A.  M.  to  6.54  p.  M.,  (inclusive,)  8.00,  9.10, 

10.30. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *s.io,  ^5.50,  6.40,    7.44,    8.44 

9.44.   I°-44J    11.44.     12-44.   i-44»    2-44.   3-44i    4-44.    5-44 

6.44,  7.50,  9.00,  10.20. 
From   ALAMEDA — *5.oo,   *5.4o,  6.25,  7.00,  *t7-30,  8.00, 

#t8.30,  g.oo,     *t9-3Q,   10.00,    *tIO-3°>  n.oo,   12.00,    1.00, 

3.00,  "[3.30,  4.00,  *t4-3°.  5-oo.  *t5.3°>  6.00,  *J«-3°,  "7.20, 

M7.30,  8-30,  9.55. 
From  BERKELEY — ^5.40,  '"'6.30,    7.30,   8,30.   9.30,    10.30 

11.30,   1. 00.  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— "5. 40,  ^6.30,  8.00.  10.00,  12,00 

1-30,  3-3°,  4-30.  5-30,  *6-3°- 


CREEK   ROUTE. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— V15,   9.15,  11.15,  "5,  3-i 

5-I5- 
From  OAKLAND — *6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15.2.15,4.15. 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 


"Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

General  Sup't. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


WILLIAMS,     DL1IOND    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


S.  &   G.  GUMP, 

581   and  583  market  Street,  S.  F„ 

Manufacturers  of 

Mirrors,  Cornices,  Hardwood  Hunt les,  Picture 

Frames,  and  Bric-a-Brac. 

IMPORTERS  of  GOUPIL'S  ENGRAVINGS,  CHRO- 
MOS,  PHOTOGRAPHS,  ETC. 


L.  D.  Latimer.  Win.  W.  Morrow 

LATIMER   &.   MORROW, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

Rooms  75,  76,  and  37  Nevada  BlocK, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


iv 


S.  P.  COLLLNS  &  CO. 

■HOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Cl.ampagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


J.  M.  BUFFINGTON, 

MINING     SECRETARY. 

309  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery,  second 

floor,  over  ./Etna  Insurance  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


,:' 


TAKER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

TMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

*      GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


OlfllBrSCM' 


BROAD    GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT 
Commencing  Tuesday,  November  1,   1881,   and   until 

FURTHER   NOTICE, 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot   (Townsend  Street,    between   Third 

and    Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


6.30  p. 

8.3O  A. 
IC40  A. 
3-3°  P- 
4.30  P-  1 


DESTINATION. 


.San    Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
Menlo   Park 


. .  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 
Principal  Way  Stations . . 

-Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.  ) 

and  Monterey j" 

. .  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos 

-Watsonville,  Aptos,  Soquel,  I 

and  Santa  Cruz j" 

. .  Salinas,  Soledad,  and  Way  > 
Stations j 


+  5.04      P.   M. 

3-37     P-  M- 

6.02    P.  M. 

4o,02    A.  M, 

9.05   A.  M. 

6.4O   A.  M, 

3-37   p-  «■ 

6.Q2    P.    M, 

^10.02   A.  M. 

9.O5   A.   M. 

6.02    P.    M. 


*Sundays  excepted. 

tSportsmen's  special  train,  Sundays  only. 


Stage  connections  are  made  daily  with  the  10.40  a.  m. 
train,  except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  con- 
nect with  8.30  A.  M.  train. 

Ticket   OFFiCES-Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

8^  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  q.-^o  a.  m. 


J.  H.  TOBIN, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

114  MONTGOMERY  ST., 

Under  Occidental  Hotel, 

San  Francisco. 

Fall  and  Winter  Styles  in  Large  Va- 
riety now  On  Hand. 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

" Exceptionally  favoured.  Pure  and 
agreeable.  A  great  boon  to  continental 
travellers."       New  York  Medical  Record. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  9  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  6°  Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 

beware  of   imitations. 

FOR  SALE  EV 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

532  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO.3 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.  N.  W    SFAULDING.  J.   PATTERSON 


% 


vmth 


SAW  MANUFACTUR 


17  and  iq  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 


Delos  Lake. 


Hosmer  P.  McKoon 


LAKE    &    McKOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law 

310  Pine  Street,  Kim. ins  16, 13,  and  14, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

TMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

-*      Liquor    Dealers.    322-324    FRONT    STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


INSURANCE. 

BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN 

Alarine  Insurance  Co.,  Limited. 

Capital  Subscribed $5,000,000 

Capital  Paid  Fp 1,000,000 

CasU  Reserve  Foild  (in  addition  to  capital)    1,031,741 

Pacific  Department 
LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Capital $;,~>oo,oeo 

Cash  Assets 1,82«,M3 

MANCHESTER 

Fire   Insurance  Company, 

OF   MANCHESTER. 

Capital $5,000,009 

Cash  Assets 1,288,3G7 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

316  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 

TJOME  MUTUAL 
tt  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold)..  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  1880 301,106  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 

IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO., 

of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INS URANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  Capital $37,092,750 

Aggregate  Assets 41,89(i,!)a3 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE   BOOKER, 
ROET.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 

C.     J.     HUTCHINSON.  H.    R.   MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St.. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Z.  P.  Clark, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


m 


A  WEEK.    $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly 
^  outfit  free.     Address  True  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

GARDEN    HOSE 

Of  all  grades  and  sizes, 

THE  VERY  CHEAPEST  AND  VERY  BEST 

THE   CELEBRATED 

MALTESE    CROSS  HOSE, 

For  Garden  purposes  and  Fire  Departments." 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  M'f  g  Co. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  Manager, 
Corner  First  ami  Dlnrket  Sts.,  Sau  Francisco 


THE  DINGEZ  &  CONARD  CO'S 

EEACi'lPCTL  EVEli-IELOOailNG 


HO 


The  only  estaDilsbment  making  a  SPECIAL, 
BUSINESSO^ROGES.  SO  LARCE  HOUSES 
for  ROSES  alone.  We  deliver  Strong-  Pot  Plants, 
suitable  for  imraadiV,e  bloom,  eaf ely  by  mail,  postpaid, 
5  Bplendid  varieties,  your  Choice,  all  labeled, forSli 
!2forS2:  ISforSS;  26for$4;  3SforS5;  75for 
SIO;  100  for  3!3.  We  CIVE  A  WAY,  in  Pre- 
miums and  Extras,  more  ROSES  than  most  es- 
tablishments gr*'W.  Our  NEW  GUIDE, 'i  compUta 
Treatise  on  Che  En«e,'10pp.eiegaiitly  illustrated—  free  to  all 

-THE  DiNCEE  &  CONARD  CO. 

Bose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa* 


GOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED  the 
Author.  A  new  and  great  Medical 
Work,  warranted  the  best  and  cheap- 
est, indispensable  to  every  man,  enti- 
tled "The  Science  of  Life,  or  Self- 
Preservation ;"  bound  in  the  finest 
French  muslin,  embossed,  full  gilt,  300 
pp.,  contains  beautiful  steel  engrav- 
ings, 125  prescriptions,  price  only  $1.25 
sent  by  mail ;  illustrated  sample  6  cts. 
VWnTrr  TTJVOPT  "D  Send  now.  Address  Peabody  Medi- 
inUW  InlOXiLr.cal  Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  H.  Parker 
No.  4  Bulhnch  street,  Boston. 


BANKING. 


THE   NEVADA   BANK 

J  OF  SAN  FXANC/SCO. 


Capital  faid  up $$,000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 


Agency  at  New  York 6z  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


H-HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Capital $j,ooo,ool 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas   Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier 


AGENTS— New  York,  Agtncy  of  Ibc  ISank  ol 
California  ;  Boston,  Tremou  I  National  ISank  ; 
Chicago, Xiiion  Natioual  ISank  ;  St.  Louis,  lEoat- 
nicn's  Sayings  ISank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Kank  of 
New  Zealand;  London,  N.  M.  Botliscuild  A 
Sens  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Gotebery,  Christiana, 
Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hae,  Yokohama. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


DACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail  for 
YOKOHAMA    AND    HONGKONG,     CITY    OF  TO- 

KIO,  January  7th,  at  2  p.  m. 

Excursion  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  Special  Rates. 

For  NEW  YOIEK  via  Panama,  GRANADA, 
January  4,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  taking  freight  and  passen- 
gers to  MAZATLAN,  ACAPULCO,  SAN  JOSE  DE 
GUATEMALA   and  LA  LIBERTAD. 

Fare  to  New  York— Cabin,  $139;  Steerage,  $65: 

Tickets  to  and  from  Europe  by  any  line  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  rates  ;  also,  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports, 

For  HONOLMLr,  AUCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY, 
CITY  OF  SYDNEY,  January  14th,  at  2  p.  m.,  or  on  arri- 
val of  the  English  mails.  Ten  Dollars  additional  is  charged 
for  upper  cabin  passage.  Round-the-world-trip  tickets,  via 
New  Zealand  and  Australia,  $650. 

Tickets  must  be  purchased  at  least  one  hour  before  time 
of  sailing.  For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner 
First  and  Bran  nan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO..  Gen.  Agts. 


583  1»  tw<.  (luvs,  440O  Hi  43  dajrf.bli: 
prullt,  lVor(d  BTsCCi  1--  Anawmfct.  Jiowlgrli 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 
STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  f.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,     OCEANIC,      BELGIC. 

January 26th 

April igth. 

July nth. 

I  September . .  30th 
December. .  23d. 


February 25th.  March 14th. 

May 20th.  June 6th. 

August 12th.  August 29th. 

November. . .  .4th.  November.  ...21st. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streei 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


DACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T.f 
with  steamer  Eureka  for  Alaska, 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO.  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  3  a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  November  5th,  13th,  21st,  29th,  and  every  eighth 
day  thereafter.  - 

ForPOINl  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  November 
7th,  21st,  December  5th,  19th,  and  every  second  Monday 
thereafter. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

|No.  310  Sansome  Street 

wholesale  dealer  in  furs 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

18  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,    MINE 


Si 


and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists' 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


B.H.  McDonald, 

President* 

SanEraneisco, 

«al, 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  GO.  BEWILDERING 


..UstaElisliea. 

1863. 

CfapflaLStocK 

siooo.qoo.oo 

'Surplus  459,233.03 


433  Californln  St..  Sao  Francisco. 

CEO.  D.  DORSIX Manor 

W31.  SEXTOS Ass'tSIanaRer 

City     department, 
216  Sansoine  sircer, 

VAX  TASSEL,  TOT  .t  TO AvretUB 


NO.  12  TYLER  STREET,  S.  F 


These  Pianos  are  all  three-stringed,  with  ivory  keys  ;  no 
imitation.  


REMOVAL 


JOHN    MJDDLETON, 

(Successor  to  Middleton  &  Farnsworth), 

COAL    DEALER, 

Has  Removed  to 

10    POST    STREET. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 

OF 

"THE  ARGONAUT." 


Vois.  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII, 
VIII,  and  IX. 

ANY    ONE   CAN    BE    ACCOMMO- 

dated  with  the  Bound  Volumes  from  the  commence- 
ment by  applying  at  the  Business  Office,  522  California 
Street. 


JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  GO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

Jfo.  635  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 
MPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 
fumery.  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods  Toilet  Articles,  etc 


Invite  their  customers  and  the  public  in  general  to  visit 
their  establishment,  where  an  extensive  stock  of  ele- 
gant goods  can  be  seen.  Our  collection  includes  the 
largest  variety  of  the  latest  NOVELTIES  in  JEWELRY, 
DIAMOND  WORK,  WATCHES,  FRENCH  CLOCKS, 
SILVERWARE,  and  especially  in  FINE  FANCY 
PRECIOUS  STONES  and  PEARLS,  which  we  ofler  at 
such  low  prices  as  to  defy  any  competition. 

An  examination  of  our  stock  will  not  incur  any  obligation 
to  purchase. 

LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  OO. 

(Successors  to  B1MTEEH.U   &  LETT,) 

119   MONTGOMERY   STREET. 


The  assortment  of  Holiday  Books 
and  Elegant  Stationery,  in  Silk 
Plush  Boxes. 

BILLINGS, 

HARBOURNE 

&.   CO., 

XO.     3     MONTGOMERY     STREET. 


/ 


ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE 

933  Post  Street. 

T)AY    AND    BOARDING     SCHOOL 

for  Young  Ladies  and  Children.     Kindergarten. 
Next  term  commences  January  4,  1882. 

MADAME  B.  ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


RUPTURE 


Cued.   Greatest  Inventioa 

ofthcagc  PIERCES:  St  « 
704  Sac  St..  San  Fran.  CaL 


DRINK 


HOLIDAY  COOPS. 

We  liaye  just  received  Elegant  Silks  and  Satins.  Striped  Moire,  Satin 
and   Corded   Stripes,   Satin  and  Watered  Stripes,   Brocades, 
Black  and  Colored  Velvets,  Plushes,  Satin  de  Lyons, 
Satin  Marveleau,   Rhademes,    Surah  Silks 
and  Satins,  all  of  the  finest  quali- 
ties and  newest  styles. 


RUSSIA   LEATHER   GOODS. 

Purses,  Card-Cases,  Bill-Books,  Letter-Cases,  Bags,  Toilet-Cases,  Fancy 
Articles,     imported    expressly    for    the     HOLIDAY     TRADE. 


FOSTER   KID   GLOVES. 

We|  have  now  in   stock    660    dozen  real  Foster  Kid   Gloves,   and  are 
prepared  to  fill  orders  for  these  popular  Gloves. 


DOANE  &  HENSHELWOOD. 

132  KEARNY  STREET,  THURLOW  BLOCK. 


FOR 

FINE    HOLIDAY   WINES, 

J.GUNDLAGH&GO. 

Cor.  Market  and  Second, 
SAJf  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL 


THE   ARGONAUT 

AN    AMERICAN    JOURNAL 

OF 

Politics,  Literature,  Society  and 
Satire. 

PUBLISHED  A  T  SAX  FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


THE  ARGONAUT  is  a  representative 
journal  of  American  ideas  ana  literature. 
It  is  thoroughly  independent  in  its  editorial 
treatment  of  the  topics  of  the  day.  It  aims 
to  give  the  best  Pacific  Coast  literature  ob- 
tainable, as  well  as  the  current  good  things  of 
the  press.  It  is  published  weekly,  at  $4  per 
year j  $2.50  for  six  months ;  Sf.jofor  three 
months,  payable  in  advance.  Sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  price.  Specimen  copy  sent  free. 
Address  THE  ARGONAUT,  522  Califor- 
nia St.,  San  Francisco,  Col. 


. 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


HELLER'S  OPTICAL  DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bash, 

Opposite  Occidental    HoteL 
Specially  Thirty-two  Tears- 

COMPOITXD  ASTIGMATIC  LEXSEs 

Mounted  to  Order.    £STTwo  Hours  \otice. 

ffg?-     The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
oughly diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer. 

JOIIX  HIDDLETOX  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

116  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


AjOTICE—THE   TRADE  AND  THE 

Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side,  "  Macondrav  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  ths  laoel,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
he  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY  &  CO.. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers    In    Vents'    Furnishing    Goods, 

415    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco, 


FALK'S   MILWAUKEE 


MOTT'S 
NEW  YORK  CIDER 


Manufactured  by  S.  K.  A  J.  C.  Molt  at  their 
Mills  in  Madison  County,  X.  T.,  being  Pure  Ap- 
ple Juice,  contains  plenty  of  natural  fruit  acid 
aud  just  enough  spirit  to  l>e  tonic,  and  is  par- 
ticularly recommended  for  its  well  known  ac- 
tion on  the  Liver  and  Stomach.  A  glassful  taken 
before  or  during  meals  will  do  more  for  im- 
paired digestion  than  any  medicines.  It  is  not 
Intoxicating,  and  i  -  at  all  times  a  pleasant  fam- 
ily beverage  or  tipple  at  the  bar.    Try  It.    , 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  grocers  aud  wine- 
dealers. 

TITCOMB  &  CO., 

Sole  Agents,  >o.  205  Sacramento  Street,    S.  F. 


COMPOUND  OXYGEN 

"VTEW  TREATMENT  BY  INEALA- 
-Li  tion.for  Consumption,  Asthma, 
Bronchitis^DyKpepsia,  Catarrh, 
Headache,  Debility,  Kbeuiua- 
lism,  Neuralgia,  and  all  Chronic 
and  Neranu  Disorders.  Prepared  by 
DRS.  STARKEY  i  PALEX.  Philadelphia, 
Pa-  Package  contains  all  directions,  and  is 
easilv  sent  by  express,  read/  for  ISE  AX 
HOME.  H.  "E.  SlATHJSWS,  Forwarding 
Agent.  606  Montgomery  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, CaL    B5T  Send  for  Free  Pamphlets. 


For  CLEANING  and  POLISHING 


Silverware,  -^ 
Nickel  Plate 
on  Stoves. 


LUSTRO 


Brass 
and 
■f-  Copper  ware. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &.  CO. 

110  «o  118  BatlciT  SIroel. 


BEER. 


